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Aberdeen,  L>rd  reply  to  Mr.  Stevenson's  note  113, 119 
Abolition — O'Conneli’s  address  on,  condemned  32;  at 
Paris  113;  progress  on,  reported  127,  144;  convention  in 
New  York  196;  proceedings  of  meeting  192;  convention 
in  Vermont  24u 

Academy,  military  appropriation,  see  bill  293 

Accomplices,  decision  in  law  on  259 

Adams,  J.  Q. — Eulogy  on  honorable  Lewis  Williams 
15;  meeting,  denunciation  against,  &c.  18;  on  vote  of 
censure  of  Mr.  (biddings  63;  motion  on  rules  of  house 
76;  on  resolutions  relative  to,  reporting  to  house  repre- 
sentatives certain  documents  relative  to  Georgia  95; 
speech  of,  on  civil  appropriations  149,  120,  1,2;  continu- 
ation of  speech  131, 139;  letters  on  Fulton’s  discoveries 
149;  debate  with  Mr.  Wise  153;  on  Mr.  Greenough 
statute  183;  resolution  by,  for  information  on  quintuple 
treaty  and  Mr.  Casa’  correspondence  adop'ed  in  house 
repre.  254;  objects  to  appropriation  for  sale  of  slaves 
285;  advocates  claims  for  spoliations  in  a certain  case  of 
2S6;  on  Tyler’s  sanction  to  apportionment  bill  237;  an- 
nouncement of  Mr.  Hasting’s  death  by  ib;  on  apportion- 
ment message  ib;  resolutions  of  correspondence  with 
Texas  and  Mexico  3!9;  report  of,  on  apportionment  hill 
329,332;  resolution  of  committee  on  apportionment  334: 
speech  on  collection  of  duties  362;  lesolution  uf  enquiry 
relative  to  blacks  employed  in  army  and  navy  367;  re- 
marks on  army  bill  379;  on  president’s  veto  383;  reads 
his  report  on  veto  message  399;  report  adopted  399 
Address,  of  home  league  6,  7,  3,  9;  of  those  interested 
in  Bhoe  and  leuther  business  to  people  of  Mass.  63 

Adjournment  75,  205,  237,  301,  395,  377;  resolution 
adopted  in  house  repre.  380,  383,  397,  411,  412,  415 
Afghanistan  1 13,  114;  war  128;  narrative  of  rise  of  its 
late  sovereign  151;  particulars  from  152;  prisoners  kindly 
treated  192-3;  sir  Robert  Sale  famish,  damage  from 
earthquake,  troops  discouraged,  letters  from  prisoners,  in 
press  tor  money,  garrisoned  places  210;  lorry  first  regi- 
ment224,  290;  intelligence  from  402 

Africa — Attempted  to  introduce  horses  in  L iberin,  cut- 
ter launched,  Morns  mullicaulis  introduced.  Portugese 
schooner  taken  by  natives,  capture  of  sluver  16;  arrival 
at  Sierre  Leone  17;  project  of  Great  Britain  on  eastern 
eoast  of  81;  Algiers  S3;  quintuple  treaty  on  suppression 
«f  slave  trade  89;  colonization  112;  tribe  submit  to  the 
French  at  Algiers  1 14;  Amistad,  settlers  tit  Sierre  Leone 
128;  Algiers  193;  slave  trade  203;  Hone’s  Island  209;  Dr. 
Burrows  and  A.  Constantine  return  from  Cape  Palmas, 
arrivals  in  Monovia,  intent  of  American  board  relative 
to  settlements  in,  Mend-i  mission,  Catholic  mission,  an- 
niversary of  Liberian  conference,  collection  to  aid  mis- 
sionary 226,  second  Niger  expedition,  murder  by  British 
officer  in,  trade  dull,  engagement,  cap'ure  of  slaver  321; 
race  of  Pigmies  in  352;  Morocco  and  U.  States  354 
Agricultural  society — National  112,160;  anniversary 
cf  the,  of  England  elected  320;  dinner  of  the,  of  United 
States  181;  honorary  members  of  Royal,  of  England  360; 
report  on  39.21,397 

Alabama — Tariff  convention  80;  bill  in  regard  to  five 
per  cent  fund  and  school  reservation  233;  bill  passed  236; 
claim  of  bill  amended  and  passed  398;  bunk  statements 
023;  memorial  from  Wetumpka  praying  congress  to  call 
on  the  president  to  resign  his  office  349 

Albemarle  Sound,  connee  ing  with  Atlantic  61 

Algiers  $ 3,  114,  193,209;  decapitations  general  Chant  ti- 
ger’s expedition  258;  success  of  the  French  354 

Allen,  Mr.  (of  Me.),  speech  on  boundary  question  372 
Allegany  coal  112 

America,  Blackwood  on  82;  address  of  O’Connell  to 
Irishmen  ib;  flag  of,  insulted  efore  Tangeirs  193 
America,  Central — tile  of  papers  from  64;  curiosities 
from  175;  antiquities  176,416;  ex-pr  'sident  Moruzau  in, 
claims  of  Great  Britain  against  256;  admiral  sir  C. 
Adams  arrives,  rumor  on  settlement  of  American  claims, 
Lopes  resigned,  Belgian  colonization  305;  general  Mur- 
phy to  302 

American — see  anniversaries,  manufactures  320;  talent 
208;  credit  209;  vote  claims  of  220;  silk  304 

American  association  112 

American  citizens — message  and  report  relative  to 
claims  on  Mexico  251;  bill  advocated  236,  progress  re- 
ported 287;  at  Sandwich  Islands  400 

American  interests— Essays  from  Rich  Whig231;  pe- 
tition for  protection  of 

American  institute,  fair  400;  American  silk  304;  Ame- 
rican labor,  bill  reported  for  protection  of  222 

Amistad,  Africans  at  Sierra  Leone  17,  128,  311 

Anniversary — of  seaman’s  friend  society  176;  foreign 
evangelical,  Anti-Slavsry,  Tract,  Home  Mission,  Female 
moral  reform  130;  New  York  colonization,  agricultural, 
temperance  181;  land  of  pilgrims  in  Maryland  ib;  of 
American  Independence  239 

Anthracite  coal  363 

Anti-Slavery  convention,  at  Nantucket  416 

Antiquities,  of  Central  America  176;  discovery  of  Ro- 
man Vtila  in  England  256.  416 

Appalacliieola,  theatre  burnt  144 

Appleton,  Nathan  rep.  qualifies  251 

Appointments  by  the  president  13,  35,  51;  resolution 
relative  to  adopted  61;  reply  of  president  Tyler  to  resolu- 


ion  relative  to  63, 84,  98,  1 15,  144,  147,  164,  177,  194,  227, 
241,  272,  275,  322,  340,  355,  369,  403;  table  of  343 
Apportionment  bill  30;  reported  Sen.  75, 76;  copy  100; 
considered  in  ho.  rep.  141.  142;  progress  143;  resolution 
on  adopted  with  amendments  passed  ho.  rep.  159;  re- 
ported amended  188;  proceedings  on  205,  217;  debated 
218;  passage  of  senate,  vote  thereon  225;  question  on, 
coneurring  in  amendment  233,  234, 250;  engrossment  of, 
vote  on  fixing  ratio  251';  debate  264;  progress  of  265,  269; 
concurred  in  370,  287;  Mr.  Adams  thereon  ib;  reso- 
lution of,  Mr.  Tyler  for  signing  the  190;  Mr.  Adams’ 
motion  to  refer  documents  containing  president’s  reasons 
to  select  committee  303;  Mr  Adams’  report  329,  330,  432; 
reported  334;  vote  of  Pennsylvania  on  342;  vote  on  taking 
up  Mr.  Adams’  report  367 

Appropriations — Bill  in  house  representatives  15,  30; 
progress  46-7,  95;  civil  and  diplomatic  111;  J.  Q.  Adams’ 
speech  on  119,  122;  debate  on  123, 127;  .1.  Q.  Adamson 
134,  139,  155.  156;  Mr.  Campbell’s  speech  on  168,  175; 
debated  188-9,  190;  senate  concur  191;  signed  205 

On  navy  bill  190,  191;  referred  205;  debate  on  205,206, 
207;  reported  to  senate  218;  remonstrance  from  New 
Bedford  against  reducing  navy233;  debated  251,  268; 
passed  as  amended  268;  proceedings  on  the  amendments 
in  ho.  rep.  270;  discussed  283,284,  285;  received  in  so- 
nate  and  referred  340;  committee  of  conference  349;  de- 
bate 350;  amendments  concurred  in,  referred  to  senate 
351;  finally  passed  353,  367;  signed  by  president  369; 
announced  379 

Aqueduct — largest  in  United  States  192;  Croton  256, 
288;  completion  and  description  of  the  Croton  308,  309 
Aristocracy,  general  Fry’s  definition  of  modern  416 
Arkansas — modification  of  presumption  law  aked  by 
75;  bank  items  80;  conditions  for  congress  in  304 

Armory,  at  Harper’s  Ferry  80 

Army  lull  218,221-22-23-25;  debated  234  35-35-37-3S; 

bill  passed  239;  returned  as  amended,  and  referred  235; 
reported  297,  302;  passed  353;  reported  in  senate  365; 
report  of  committee  of  conference  committed  381;  debate 
ou  limited  381;  senate  concur  398;  bill  signed  415 

Bill  fora  monument  to  N.  Hale  220 

Bill  making, for  suppressing  Indian  hostilities  233;  con- 
curred in,  engrossed  271;  for  preservation  of  articles 
brought  by  exploring  expedition  268;  for  Indians  depart- 
ment, discussed  2S7;  referred  295;  reported  207;  passed 
318;  for  fortification  bill  335,  369;  debate  on,  terminated 
398;  bill  reported  ib;  statement  relative  to  ib;  for  general 
objects  366;  passed  367;  contingent  engrossed  393;  re- 
port of  committee  of  conferrenee412,  414;  concurred  i:i 
415; for  western  marine  hospitals  passed  393;  for  marine 
hospital  N.  C.  pnssed  415 

Arms  96,112 

Army — Colonel  Worth’s  movement  16;  Gen.  Wool’s 
visit  of  inspection  35;  surrender  of  Indians  capture  by 
major  Plympton,  general  orders,  promotions,  appoint- 
ments, casualties,  resignations  51;  deaths  52;  number 
enlisted,  per  diem  to  general  Scott  ib;  movements  of  80; 
general  orders,  medical  board,  on  board  of  steamers, 
death  of  captain  Simonton  85;  arrivals  at  New  Orleans 
98;  death  of  general  Fenwick,  board  of  examination, 
cadets  at  West  Point,  two  companies  ordered  to  Fort 
Walcott;  Ilalleck,  Tustenugee,  list  of  killed  and  wound- 
ed in  skirmish  with  Indians  164;  general  orders,  commu- 
nication from  war  department  177;  for  trial  of  captain 
Howe  2C8;  promotions  and  appointments,  general  orders 
211;  general  orders  for  movementof  troops 22?;  on  ex- 
penses of  223;  movement  of  troop3  240;  regulations,  ge- 
neral orders,  inspector  general’s  department  241;  general 
orders,  deaths  of  gen.  Atkinson  and  Dr.  Elwes  275;  gene- 
ral orders,  arrangement  of  military  and  geographical 
departments  306;  colonel  Hitchcock’s  letter  307;  promo- 
tions 322;  promotions,  appointments,  resignations, deaths, 
general  orders  340;  lieutenant  Izard’s  remains  removed 
to  St.  Augustine,  troops  at  Savannah,  officers  killed  and 
wounded  in  Florida  war  341;  emigrating  Indians  355; 
enquiring  numbered  blacks  em-ployed  in  367;  general 
orders,  regulation,  death  of  majorj.  Clack  385;  colonel 
Coariiev’s  head  quarters,  death  of  captain  J.  Green,  letter 
from  colonel  Worth,  order  No.  23,  hostilities  to  cease  with 
Indians,  &c.  403 

Army  bill — to  regulate  pay  of  officers  of  76;  reported 
in  United  Statesieonate  to  raise  two  new  regiments  and 
horse  artillery  93;  for  appropriations,  for  government  and 
regulation  of  207;  for  appropriations,  resumed  in  house 
representatives  218-19;  debated  220-21-22-23,  234-35-36; 
resolutions  to  close  debate  237;'  appropriation  considered 
ib;  debated  238;  passed  239;  amended,  discussed  and 
passed  senate  269;  for  reorganization  of,  in  senate  232; 
tor  reduction  of,  233;  appropriation  hill  returned,  amend- 
ed reported  285;  reported  again  301;  for  reorganization 
of,  again  reported  to  house,  amended,  refe.red  319;  ro 
raise  new  regiment  and  to  organize  corps  of  artillery,  in 
senate  333;  appropriation  bill  351;  debate  on,  stopped,  bill 
passed  ho.  rep.  353;  reported  in  senate  365;  reorganiza- 
tion bill  in  house  representatives  367;  enquire  number 
of  blacks  employed  in,  progress  of,  reorganization  report- 
ed, resolution  to  stop  debated  thereon,  second  committee 
of  conference  on  369;  amended  and  report  concurred  in 
377;  of  appropriation  and  reorganization  reported  and 
concurred  in,  by  senate  877;  dragoon  amendment  378; 


vote  thereon  379;  further  amendments,  vof«  oil,  passage 
of,  Mr.  Adams  on  ib,  330;  report  of  committee  of  con- 
ference on,  reorganization  381;  debates  on,  appropriation 
for,  limited  ib;  Mr.  Adams  on  reorganization  381,  382, 
333;  Mr.  Marshall  on, report  disagreed  to,  another  com- 
mittee of  conference  383;  report  of  committee  of  confer- 
ence concurred  in,  by  senate,  by  house  representatives 
399;  enquiry  relative  to  resignation398;  the  appropriation 
hill  signed  415 

Army  worm,  in  Ohio  272 

Arndt,  Mr.  C.  C.  P.  association  of  16 

Arsenal,  memorial  against  removal  of  76 

Arsenic,  mine  discovered  in  N.  Hampshire  416 
Ariist,  fund  for  school  of,  at  Rome  192 

Ashburton,  Lord,  special  minister  to  United  States  33; 
arrival  at  Annapolis  81;  suite  of  ib;  see  treaty. 

Ashes,  receipts  of,  on  N.  York  canals  329 

Assassination,  of  late  gov,  of  Missouri  208 

Atkinson,  brevet  brigadier  gen.,  death  of  275 

Audubon,  I.  T.  compliment  to  256 

Austinburg,  (Ohio),  petition  from  citizens  of,  for  divi- 
sion of  the  union  16 

Austria,  disturbance  Jews  and  Christians  355 

B. 

Baltimore — naval  court  martini  at  16;  petition  from 
jewellers  of  93;  encampment  at  177;  for  mayor  in  80,  96; 
encampment  at  205;  election,  petition  from  citizens  of  for 
tariff  140;  commerce  of  224 

Bunks— Mr.  Dunlup  16;  bill  extending  charter  of  Dis- 
trict banks  29;  the  notes  o(  the  Pennsylvania,  Girard 
and  Penn  Township  refused,  Maryland  banks,  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  on  48;  run  on  the  Pennsylvania,  meet- 
ing of  directors,  resolutions  adopted,  list  of  ruined  institu- 
tions, resumption  of  in  Delaware  64;  items  80;  Dayton 
per  centage,  Bunk  of  Columbus  (Ga.)  suspends,  of  Illi- 
nois, liquidation  ql  Atchal'alaya,  discounts  in  Baltimore, 
effects  ot  resumption  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  96; 
of  District  142;  items  of  144;  Uni  ed  States  160;  provision 
in  Kentucky  on  fraudulent  notes  173;  operations  of  the 
of  Paris  209;  enquiry  relative  to  frauds  of  the  Common- 
wealth, of  Boston,  220;  Leve3  returns  from  Texas,  of  Il- 
linois to  resume  224;  convention  of  at  Lancaster,  of 
Louisville  resume,  of  Alabama  240;  attempts  of  the  of 
N Orleans  to  resume,  fails  256;  U.  S.  offered  for  sale  272; 
of  Tennessee  to  resume  304;  items  of  Tennessee,  Mis- 
souri, Illinois,  Indiana  and  Iowa,  statement  of  the  of  N. 
Orleans,  Virginia,  Bank  ot  America  designated  for  de- 
posit of  revenue  3 20;  investigating  committee,  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  statements  of  various  323;  Dr.  Brock- 
enborough  oil  352;  items  363,  400;  of  Indiana  ib; 

Bank  of  England,  items  65,  113,  193,  224,  257,  416 
Bankrupt  applications  320;  in  Kentucky  336,  352 
Bankruptcy — on  report  on  30,  160,  334 

Bankrupt  law — petitions  on  46;  Tennesseans  on  76; 
applicants  96;  decision  ib;  pc'ition  for  repeal  of  218;  bill 
to  repeal  to  be  brought  in  ib;  Mr.  Benton's  proposition 
on  333;  leave  negatived  334;  bill  declaring  inexpedi- 
ency to  include  corporations  within  provisions  of  taken 
up  349;  vote  thereon  351 

Barbacue,  at  Charleston  344 

Baron  De  Kalb,  bill  for  relief  of  reps,  of  228 

Barton,  Benj.  biography  of  353 

Baths,  at  Rome  368 

Battle,  of  Lexington  151;  between  Indians  336 

Baxley,  Dr.  II.  W.  professor  of  anatomy  W.  Un.  96 
Belgium — steam  packet  100;  cotton  and  woollen  ma- 

nafactures  of  101;  conspiracy,  condemnation  of  culprits, 
king  and  queen  of  visit  Paris  114;  steamship  to  leave  for 
New  York,  price  of  passage  from,  indemnification  voted 
to  Antwerp  sufferers  146;  British  Queen  steamer  arrives 
at  New  York  209;  insurrection  quelled  ib;  indemnity  of 
228;  communication  from  to  France  on  indemnity  258; 
wages  for  labor  263;  indemnity  276;  colonization  in  Cen- 
tral America,  journal  in  305;  steamer  arrived  353;  treaty 
of  commerce,  with  France  concluded  402 

Betnis.  N.  decision  of  supreme  court  on  case  of  16 
Bequests  320 

Beverley,  Carter,  letter  to  Henry  Clay  from  101 

Black,  Mr  representative  from  Georgia  15 

Black  and  whiteslaves,  contrasted  97 

Blennerhassett.  Mrs.  Margaret — memorial  45;  death 
of  290;  bill  for  reported  398 

Boggs,  ex-gov.  of  Missouri,  attempt  on  208,  272 

Bolton,  William,  letters,  trial  of  15 

Booksellers  and  publishers — memorial  for  duty  on  fo- 
reign books  260 

Boots  and  shoes,  sale  of  in  Boston  384 

Bocanegra,  J.  Maria  de  (Mexican  minister)  extract  of 
letter  from  318;  letter  326,  327 

Boston — memorial  for  fog  bell  at  140;  commonwealth 
bank  of  to  be  investigated  220;  commerce  224,  384 
Botts,  Mr.  representative  (of  Virginia;  resolution  of 
censure  offered  by  62;  modification  thereof  ib;  yeas  and 
nays  on  63;  charges  against  President  Tyler  314;  speech 
on  revenue  bill  332 

Boundary  line— (of  Maine)  governor  of  Massachusetts 
on  3;  communication  from  Iowa  on  14,  31;  from  the  pre- 
sident relative  to  15;  between  Wisconsan  and  Mich,  ex- 
ecutive communication  on  between  United  States  and 
Texas  60;  northeastern  110;  on  pacific  settlement  of 


INDEX. 
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norih  eastern  115,  1 16;  communication  from  president 
on  Texian  122;  north  east  208;  resolution  relative  to  be- 
tween U.  States,  Mexico  and  Texas  219;  bill  relating  to 
the  of  Missouri  passed  335;  conclusion  of  question  on  the 
north  east  337;  of  Illinois  242;  between  United  Stales  and 
Great  Britain  353;  d nner  in  celebration  ot  settlement  of 
the  N.  E.  356;  Mr.  Allen’s  speech  in  reference  to  372, 
373;  bill  fixing  between  Iowa  and  Missouri  passed  331 
Bounty  lund — hill  directing  warrants  188,  305 


Brunch  mints,  bill  to  abolish  94 

Brazil — carriage  0f  emperor  of  258 

Brokers,  laws  &.  ••  relative  to  320 

Brush,  rev.  G.  W.  sup.  public  instruction  in  Ken.  304 
Brush  makers,  memorial  from  93 

Bullet  machine  330 

Bunker  Hill,  survivors  of  the  baule  of  100;  monument 
283.  3.34,  400;  on  344 

Burleson,  gen.  sketch  of  168 

Burtnuh  146 

Burr,  Aaron,  daughter  of  149 

Business,  of  commercial  cities  233;  amount  of  trans- 
acted by  congress  305;  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton, Baltimore,  United  States  336 

Butler,  B.  F.  communication  from  175 

C. 

Calico  printing,  improvement  in  311 

Cauianches  and  other  Indians  384 

Camanche  peak,  description  of  149 

Campbell,  Mr.  (of  S.  C.)  on  civil  appro,  bill  163,  174 
Canada — appointment  in  146;  steamers,  disputed  ter- 
ritory 147;  trade  160;  parliament  prorogued  192;  im- 
ports, movement  of  troops  209;  improvements  256;  stea- 
mer Chippewa  322;  emigration  352,370;  patriots  416 
Canals — of  Ohio.  35,  36;  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  52; 
petition  for  grant  of  land  to  finish  the  Illinois  and  Mi- 
chigan 61,  64;  respecting  convention  of  the  Wabash  93; 
hill  for  constructing  in  Wiskonsan  111;  of  New  York 
12S;  memorial  in  case  of  damages  139;  navigation  ot 
144;  memorial  for  surrender  of  stock  in  the  Chesapeake 
and  Oh  o 156;  commerce  of,  s'one  locks  224;  resolu- 
tion for  transfer  of  stock  of  United  Slates  in  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  233;  bill  reported  251;  tolls  272;  reso- 
lutions of  Georgetown  and  Alexandria  on  transfer  ol 
stock  233;  fall  ofacqueduct  on  the  Erie  301;  steamboats 
on  320;  business  on,  of  N York  322;  cost  of  ib;  bill  to 
transfer  stock  in  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  passed  the  se- 
nate 331;  substitute  for  bill  379;  tolls  on  the  New  York 
336;  Wabash  and  Erie  388;  report  favorable  to  a,  be- 
tween Atlantic  and  Pacific  416 

Cannon  balls,  144;  invented  by  W.  Beals  310 

Capital  punishment,  Gov.  of  Con.  for  abolition  of  165 
Captures,  during  war  of  1S12  369 

Carpets,  felt  96 

Carr,  Mr.  (American  consul)  treatment  of  194 

Carriages,  for  the  desert  362 

Carrier  pigeons,  speed  of  416 

Carthagcna,  (Souin  America,)  capture  and  destruction 
of  fleet  ot,  by  Lieut  De  Cotircy  17 

Cass’s,  Gen.,  on  right  of  search  51  to  60;  protest  of 
against  demanded  concurrence  of  France  to  treaty  of 
search  229;  Mr.  Adams’ calling  for  protest  and  corres- 
pondence 254;  President’s  reply  271 

Catlett,  E.  J.,  claim  of  76;  resolution  adopted  ib 
Censure,  of  Mr.  Giddings,  vote  on  62,  63 

Census,  of  Mexico  211;  elassificaiion  of,  of  1840;  ap- 
portionment of  representation  343 

Central  America — papers  from  64;  U.  S.  sloop  of  war 
at,  Lopez  resigned,  Rivera  Puz  succeeds  as  president; 
■urreuder  of  Gen.  Villasenor;  vessels  at  275 

Chamber  of  commerce,  182, 187 — see  commerce. 
Channing,  Dr.  on  free  trade  48 

Character  at  stake  355 

Chasm  in  the  ptairies  370 

Chemung  co.  N.  York,  petition  from  for  high  court  of 
nations,  for  adjustment  of  disputes,  &<;.  45 

Cherokees, claims  29;  subscribers  to  newspapers  64,  208 
Chicago,  supply  of  water  in  256 

China — quiet  of,  commercial  affairs  in  34;  division  of 
British  forces  in,  muskets  and  guns  imported,  ransom 
money,  Chu3an  and  Niilgpo  surrender  35;  capture  of 
Tin^hoe  49;  quiet  at  Canton,  Keshen  restored  to  former 
rank,  forts  erecting,  British  troops  at  Chusan,  trading 
vessels  seized,  h rencli  envoy  to,  U.  S.  ships  to  sail  to  97; 
effects  of  sir  H.  Poltinger’s  arrival  in,  gale,  troops  to  sail 
for,  French  envoy  to  114;  Junks  seized,  defence  of  Can- 
ton by,  emperor  incensed,  English  forces  near  Ningpo, 
steamer  burnt,  145;  guns  and  copper  of  shipped  to  Cal- 
cutta, fire-arms  purchased  by,  governors  ol  unfortunate 
146;  British  cap  ure  three  towns  in,  forces  concentrat- 
ing for  Pekin  193;  cities  and  forts  garrisoned  in,  subdu- 
ed by  British,  Hang-Chowpoo  abour  to  be  occupied  209; 
sir  H.  Pottingcr’s  circular,  sails  for  Hong  Kong,  trade 
opium  selling  fortification,  reinforcements  preparing  for 
210;  ports  declared  free  in,  Che  Keang  ask  British  to 
take  possession  226,  dispute  between  and  Siam,  batte- 
ries completed  290;  repulse  at  Ningpo,  attempts  of 
frustrated,  trade  at  Canton,  opium  sale,  sir  H.  Pottinger 
at  Macao  339,  355,  384;  fight  and  loss  by  at  Ningpo, 
rumored  price  of  peace  2 10 

Choctaws,  bill  reported  on  articles  of  treaty  wiih  93 
Choctaw  academy,  eommunicaiion  relative  to  207 
Circassians,  inroads  of  into  Russia  114 

Circulars  (official,)  on  collecting  reveuae  306,  319 
Civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill — considered 
111;  Mr.  Adams  on  1 19,  127;  Mr.  Campbell  oil  168  to 
174;  vote  on  amendment  175;  see  appropriations. 

Claims— (of  American  citizens  on  Mexico,)  14;  re- 
solution relative  to2l9;  remarks  on  constitutionality  of  ib; 
resolution  on  adopted  233;  bill  on  of  certain  American 
citizens  advocated  by  Mr.  Adams  28fi 

Clay,  Henry — debuto  on  resolutions  submitted  by  14; 


letter  resigning  seal  in  U.  S.  senate  16.  18,  29;  speech  on  Copy-rights — international,  s.  Icct  committee  of  house 

resolutions  o:i  tariff  and  oilier  public  objects  39  to  45;  re-  of  rep  on  61;  resolution  on  adopted  111;  on  175;  cor- 
solutions  considered  60;  i ” ° *'•  — ‘ T ' " ' 

leave  ot  U.  States  senate, 

ington  68;  vote  on  part  i _ ^ ^ 

Walsh  on  388 


t oilier  public  objects  09  to  ao;  re-  ol  rep  on  ot;  resolution  on  adopted  111;  on  175;  cor- 
I;  in  U States  senate  61;  t ikes  respondence  relative  to  183;  Lord  Palmerston’s  project 
:e,  ball  given  by  citizens  of  Wash-  : for  a law  184;  memorial  presented  in  behalf  of  217; 
of  resolutions  submitted  by,  re-  , committee  of  judiciary  uveise  to  change  of  law  288;  Mr. 


Terence  of  others  76;  letter  from  the  whigs  of  N.  Caro- 
lina 87;  speech  of  on  retiring  from  the  U.  States  senate 
91,92;  answer  of  lo  invitation  from  whigs  of  Alexandria 
101;  correspondence  with  Carter  Beverly  100,  101;  nom- 
ination of  tor  presidency  ib,  128;  by  whigs  of  N.  York, 
154,  192;  festival  held  in  honor  of  256;  meeting  of  friends 
of  in  Philadelphia  288;  speech  of  at  Lexington  festival 
290  to  294;  nominated  as  presesidentiai  candidate  403 
Clerk  exira,  employ  270;  additional  109 

Cleveland,  trade  of  388 

Clinch,  Gen.  D.  M.  inquiring  into  amount  paid  to  367 
Clothing,  memorial  ol  ladios  of  New  Jersey  for  duties 
on  foreign  ready-made  29 

Coach  and  harness  manufactures,  petition  from  174 
Coal — of  Allegany  112;  protection  on  asked  140;  a- 
niuunt  of  British  imported  into  U.  States  154;  export  du- 
ty on  in  Great  Britain  304;  account  of  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  mines  311;  miners  32J;  trade  of 
at  Picton  ib;  statistics  of  in  Virginia  342,  anthracite  368 
Collectors,  extract  relating  to  307 

Coleman,  Henry,  member  of  British  agr’ltural  soc.  320 
Colonial  trade  3S;  colonial,  relations  122,  124;  Ame- 
rican and  British  trade  154 

Colonization,  African  112;  Belgium  in  Central  Ame 
rica  305 

Colonization  society — hall  of  house  of  rep.  asked  for 
use  of  and  objection  made  46;  meeting,  resolution,  com- 
mittee 96;  at  Washington  160;  of  Louisiana  243 

Colored  population,  riot  in  Philadelphia  356;  enquiring 
as  to  number  in  army  and  navy  367 

Colt — submarine  battery  invention  by  310;  resolutions 
relative  to  415;  exhibition  of  apparatus  of  416 

Columbia,  S.  Carolina,  fire  at  12S,  144 

Columbus  Christopher,  portrait  of  presented  to  con- 
gress 236;  adopted  and  placed  in  library  3.51 

Combs  Franklin,  narrative  of  23 

Comet  96,  149 

Commerce — (see  trade)  tonnage  19,  20;3nnvigation, 
contest  with  Great  Britain  for  colonial,  resolutions  rela- 
tive to  38,  39;  effect  of  on  Troy,  N.  Y.  39;  letter  on  Bri- 
tish policy  53;  enquiry  as  to  connecting  Albemarle  Sound 
with  Atlantic  ocean  61;  convention  of  southern  planters 
relative  to  71;  balance  of  estimated  129,  154;  report  to 
the  home  industry  convention  182;  memorial  from 

Charleston  on  mail  route  187;  of  Boston,  Baltimore,  of 
canals  224;  bill  reported  for  reciprocity  of  between  cer- 
tain British  ports  and  U.  States  237;  resolution  relative 
to  termination  of  treaties  of  ib.;  Mr.  Cushing’s  resolu- 
tion debated  relative  to  negotiations  between  U.  States 
and  Great  Britnin  to  facilitate,  &.c.  239,  251;  report 
of  com.  h.  of  reps.  314;  hills  for  protection  of  on  Lake 
Michigan  and  on  Lake  Erie  335;  report  of  commiitee 
on  continued  345  to  348;  annual  »atement  on  348;  con- 
clusion of  report  of  committee  on  362  to  365;  of  Culm 
392;  treaty  of.  between  France  and  Belgium  402 

Commerce  and  navigation,  (annuul  statement)  339, 
340;  in  senate  348 

Commissary  general,  bill  to  abolish  office  passed  333 
Compilation  of  U.  States  laws  authorised  333 

Compromise  act,  memorial  complaining  of  29,  remon- 
strance on  CO;  complaints  against  250 

Congress — complaints  of  disorderly  conduct  95;  on 
reduction  of  pay  of  335;  bill  to  reduce  per  diem  and 
mileage  rejected  351;  second  reading  ib. 

Conical  ventilator,  Professor  Epsy’s  99 

Connecticut — memorial  from  on  tariff  45;  petition  from 
Isanc  Barto  122;  remonstrance  against  annexation  of 
Texas  140;  legislature  meets  160;  VV.  S.  Hollabird  cho- 
sen lieut.  governor,  officers,  governor’s  message,  school 
fund  165;  J.  M.  Niles  elected  United  States  senator,  le- 
gislature offer  to  mediate  for  Rhode  Island  178;  Joer 
Hininan  elected  judge  of  supreme  court  212;  bill  report- 
ed for  monument  over  N.  Hale  220;  refusal  to  surrendel 
Dorr,  legislative  proceedings  thereon  225;  repeal  of  laws 
regulating  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  bill  for  abolishing  of 
imprisonment  for  debt  postponed,  bill  passed  to  prohibit 
students  voting,  legislature  adjournment  256;  bankrupt- 
cy in  320;  surplus  in  treasury  of,  annual  expenses  336; 
resolutions  of  relative  to  distribution  and  bankrupt  law, 
and  West  Point  academy  343 

Conrad,  C.  M.  elected  United  States  senator  64 
Convention — on  tariff  in  Pennsylvania  32;  whig  state 
of  Ohio  32;  on  shoe  and  leather  business  37;  resolutions 
adopted  by  38;  of  southern  planters  71;  tariff  in  Alaba- 
ma 80;  national  home  industry  96;  whig  in  North  Caro- 
lina 112;  World’s  convention  held  privately  at  Paris  114; 
resolutions  of  whig  of  N.  Car.  of  friends  of  home  indus- 
try 117,  132;  abolitionists  at  N.  York  176;  of  do.  in  Ver- 
mont. of  banks  in  Pennsylvania  240;  proceedings  of 
the  Van  Buren  in  North  Carolina  212;  sugar  interest 
called  in  Louisiana  243;  ot  whigs  in  Georgia  259;  in 
Virginia  273;  whig  of  Maine  304;  notice  of  one  in 
Maryland  (5.;  whig  in  Vermont  322;  in  Maryland  403; 
ami-slavery  416 

Constitution  of  U.  States — Mr.  Clay’s  resolutions  to 
amend  considered  29;  committee  78;  Kentucky  resolu- 
tions 93;  resolutions  referred  127 

Consuls — recognition  of  the  of  Mexico  16,  32,  176; 
treatment  of  American  at  Morocco  194;  recognition  of 
Uruguay  256;  T.  A.  Pinckney,  G.  Read,  384;  see  items 
in  relation  to  under  head  of  national  affairs,  each  No. 

Contested  elections — bill  regulating  mode  of  taking 
testimony  in  cases  of  referred  in  U.  S.  senate  378;  re- 
ported and  passed  381;  bill  discussed  in  house  41 1 

Copper  272;  beds  of  336 


Corn  laws — Sir  Robert  Peel’s  project  for  change  of34; 
parliamentary  movement  48,  133,  208,256 

Correspondence — communication  from  secretary  of 
treasury  30;  between  Santa  Anna  and  J.  Hamilton  49, 
60,51;  growing  out  of  divisions  between  Mexicans  and 
Texians  66,  67;  on  trade  with  Germany  72,  73;  growing 
out  of  exposure  of  southwestern  frontier  88,  89;  between 
H.  Clay  and  Carter  Beverly  101;  Santa  Anna  and  Hous- 
ton 1 15;  President  Tyler  and  Gov.  of  Rhode  Island  1 16; 
between  whigs  of  New  York,  and  H.  Clay  155;  relative 
to  copyright  law  183;  relative  to  Rhode  Lland  affairs 
178,  179,  180;  growing  out  of  Mr.  Ewing’s  letter  244, 
245.  246;  between  Mr.  Tyler  and  others  202;  on  tariff  ib'. 

Cotton — cultivation  of  in  India  20;  market  of  in  Li- 
verpool 48;  memorial  to  congress  of  U.  S.  on  manufac- 
ture of  70,  71,  80;  in  India  100;  markets  of  Liverpool 
128;  seed  for  India  192;  report  on  crops  in  India  ib;  240; 
in  India  272;  on  cultivation  of  in  India  309,  360,  320; 
statistics  of  in  Virginia  312;  exports,  imports  acid  prices 
of  352;  prices  368, 400;  Madras  ib;  .Jie 

See  Cotton  in  chronicle  page  of  each  number. 
Countervailing  duties  95 

Courts — decisions  of  the  Maryland  16;  of  the  Uniter! 
States  supreme  on  fletnis’  ca-e  V;  bill  to  provide  for  re- 
reports in  the  supreme  ot  U.  S.  29;  reported  bill  passed 
U.  S.  senate,  authorising  special  session,  bill  to  enable 
selection  of  jurors  by  the  of  Pennsylvania  45,  46;  deci- 
sion on  marriage  contracts  in  Ireland  64;  decision  on 
bankruptcy  96;  decision  on  detaining  British  fugitivesin 
South  Carolina  99;  decision  on  Handy  case  in  Pennsyl- 
vania 118;  case  of  the  Holmes  reported  151;  decision  on 
bankruptcy  160;  cases  decided  in  259;  report  to  change 
circuit  of  0.  S.  in  several  southern  states  367;  bill  passed 
to  change  time  of  holding  in  western  Now  York  ib;  to 
establish  the  of  U.  States,  engrossed  297;  bill  changing 
time  of  holding  circuit  of  United  States  in  Pennsylvania 
passed  31$ 

Court  of  nations,  petition  for  a 45 

Crafts.  Hon.  S.  C. — United  States  senate  156 

Creole — Lord  Brougham  on  case  of  slaves  of  S3;  opin- 
ions on  in  house  of  lords  34;  on  case  of,  in  Washington 
43;  O’Connell’s  opinion  on  49;  Mr.  Gidding’s  resolution 
relative  to  slaves  of  62;  withdrawal  thereof  ib.;  79;  cap- 
tives 112;  norice  of  ense  in  Richmond  Inq.  Em?.  240 
Crittenden,  J.  J.  elected  U.  S.  senator  from  Kv.  82 
Crops,  96,  272,  288,  320,  S68;  sec  crops,  chronicle  page 
of  each  number. 

Croton  acqueduct  266,  238;  completed,  description 

308,  309 

Crown  window  glass,  petition  of  manufacturers  140 
Cuba  32;  report  of  negro  insurrection  176;  analyti- 
cal table  of  commerce,  navigation  and  revenue  of  392 
Colbert,  Mr.  representative  of  Georgia  122 

Cumberland  road,  bill  making  appropriations  349 
Currency — report  of  committee  of  U-  States  senate  on 
the  9 to  14;  report  of  minority  on  21  to  29;  petitions  from 
New  York  in  favor  of  bill  on  122:  Russian  150;  petition 
of  Pennsylvanians  for  creation  of  a sound  297 

Custom-house — a resolution  relative  to  investigation 
adopted  14;  bill  reported  to  define  and  limit  compensa- 
tion of  officers  of  95;  bill  making  appropriations  for  re- 
pair of  at  Providence  ib. ; bill  regulating  compensation  of 
officers  of  110;  bill  reported  for  erecting  a 122;  resolution 
calling  for  reports  of  commissioners  on  the  of  N.  York 
investigation  157;  communication  from  President  relativo 
to  159;  on  printing  the  reports  of  select  committee  on  the 
N.  York  191;  call  for  information  relative  to  the  N.  York 
236;  adopted  237;  motion  to  print  president’s  message,  re- 
ports, documents.  &c.  relative  to  the  N.  York,  laid  on  the 
table  239;  memorial  from  Mr.  Poindexter,  relative  to  af- 
fairs of  New  York  254;  additional  report  on  New  York 
investigation  ordered  to  he  printed  351;  the  building  of 
New  York  finished,  cost  thereof  352;  memorial  from  of 
New  York  356;  call  for  information  relative  to  the  use  of 
Savannah  46;  petition  for  repairs  of  the  at  Charleston  174 
Customs,  July  receipts  for  at  New  York  403 

D. 

Dade'  's  massacre,  remains  removed  334 

Dancing  Rabbit  Creek— treaty  in  senate  93,  155;  bill 
relaitve  to  claims  debated  140,  268  , 269,  281,  282,  348 
349;  passed  365,  398 

Davis,  J.  letter  from  on  home  industry  102 

Dayton,  lion.  W.  L.,  United  .States  senator  397 

De  ane,  Silas — claims  discussed  260 

Deaths — Hon.  Lewis  Williams,  United  States  senator 
14.  15;  C.  C.  P.  Arndt  16;  J.  C.  Richardson  48;  in  the 
army  52,  64;  Condy  Raguet  64;  Captain  Simonton  85; 
Bishop  England  112,  Joseph  Lawrence  122;  by  explo- 
sion of  the  Medora  123;  Dr.  Con  well,  Burfoot,  N.  York 
duke  of  Norfolk  144;  Count  P.  di  Borgo,  Major  Leitli 
146;  Gen.  Fenwick  147;  Capt.  J.  R.  Bailee  160,  J70- 
36th  regiment  192;  in  Great  Britain  193;  in  France  1 b; 
224;  ex-governor  Barbour,  Henry  S tuthard  256;  Ven’- 
dovi  (Fejee  chief,)  256;  J.  N Morebead,  sir  Robert  Kcr 
Porter  253;  in  exploring  squadron  261;  Brig.  Gen’l  At- 
kinson, Dr.  A.  W.  Elwes,  275;  W.  S.  Hastings  282; 
Samuel  L.  Southard  2S3;  Mrs.  Blannerhasset  290,  Las 
Casas  30-1;  in  Santa  Fe  expedition  31 1;  Gov.  Venzy  320- 
Judpe  Porter  3*23;  Sismoudi  333;  Ge.ieral  Klphinstone 
339;  in  United  States  army  during  Florida  war  351,  352- 
Duke  of  Orleans  353;  Mrs.  Fox  ib;  General  Z.  Russell’ 
Admiral  Battdin,  C apt.  R.  Avery,  Judge  H.  G illy  384- 
Major  J.  Clark,  385,  400;  J.  K,  Smith,  R.  Ayer  400,’ 
Capt.  J.  Green  403 


IV 


INDEX. 


Number  of  deaths  in  principal  cities,  see  chronicle  page 
of  each  number. 

Debt — of  city  of  New  York  176;  of  Missouri  227:  of 
states  238;  imprisonment  for,  abolished  in  N.  York  322; 
of  Pennsylvania  ib;  W.  Cost  Johnson  on  the  stale  414; 
of  five  European  powers  352 

DeCoursey,  lieut.  gallant  conduct  17 

De  Kalb  Baron,  bill  for  relief  of  heirs  of  223,  39S 
Delaware — resumption  86;  history  25.9;  whig  conven- 
tion and  nominations  336 

Denny,  Mr.  report  on  agriculture  393 

De  Russey,  inquiry  relative  to  contracts  93 

Dickens,  Charles— copy-right  law  183;  return  home 
240;  remarks  on  copy-right  389 

Dinner,  in  celebration  of  settlement  of  boundary  355 
Diplomatic— see  appropriation  for  civil  list.  Lord 
Aberdeen’s  reply  to  Mr.  Stevens  on  118;  payment  to  ag’ts 
349;  return  of  French  minister,  of  Chevalier  Adrian 
Martini:  title  conferred  on  M.  A.  de  Saligny  355 

Disaster  at  sea  4S 

Discoveries — by  capt.  Ross  148:  of  islands  in  Pacific 
ocean  193;  of  copper  ore,  Ireland,  of  cave  near  Oviedo 
258;  bill  for  publication  of  the  exploring  expedition  26S; 
vegetable  ivory  304;  ancient  bridge  336 

Discriminating  duties,  memorial  of  Kentucky  102,  103 
Distribution — see  public  lands — Virginia  on  32:  mes- 
sage from  President  relating  75,  93;  legislature  of  New 
York  for  repeal  of  122;  Mr.  Boils’  resolution  to  repeal 
proviso  415 

District  of  Columbia — bank  charters  29;  business  re- 
lating to  109, 236;  bill  regulating  mesme  process  268;  im- 
prisonment for  debt  270;  memorial  of  Alexandrians  ib; 
bill  to  erect  insane  hospital  in  318:  enquire  relative  to 
Penh,  revenue  333;  bills  disposed  of  334,  348,  377;  po- 
lice bills  397, 413;  bill  relative  to  lottery  tickets  passed  411 
Divining  rod,  account  of  260 

Divorcing,  decision  of  Irish  court  64 

Domestic  interests,  facts  affecting  215,  216,  2 17 

Dorr,  T.  W. — chosen  governor  of  suffrage  narty,  R. 
Island  148;  proceedings  of  165,  166;  at  New  York  179; 
proclamation  180;  proceeding  and  departure  of  194,  195; 
refusal  of  Connecticut  to  surrender,  reward  offered  for 
225;  position  259;  proclamation  277;  flight  of  ib;  283,  363; 
requisition  for  403 

Doty,  J.  D. — relative  to  payment  to  222,  303 

Drawbacks — to  Chihuahua  and  Santa  Fe  30;  New 
York  339;  memorial  _ 348 

Drummer  boy,  of  Lundy's  lane  100 

Duke  of  Orleans,  death  of  353,  359,  360 

Duties — increase  of  asked  on  iron,  woollens,  and  silks 
47;  inquiry  61,  102:  ad  valorem  109;  memorial  from  Bos- 
ton against  cash  234:  bill  laying  debated  251,  252,  253; 
leave  far  a bill  296,  297;  extracts  307;  on  collection  of 
339;  Mr.  Adams’  speech  on  collection  of  362 

E. 

Earthquake — in  Afghanistan,  Havti  210;  in  Arkan 
sas,  Indian  Ocean,  Hay'i,  Louisiana,  Porto  Rico,  S . 
Jago  de  Cuba  224;  in  Greece  226,  2 40;  fact  in  relation 
to  272;  at  ot.  Christopher  320;  at  Port  an  Prince  352 
Easton,  T.  S.  invention  122;  report  281;  second  297 
Eckford,  Henry,  reply  of  rep.  of  233 

Education,  number1  ot  schools  in  U States  352 

Edwards,  Monroe,  trial  240;  verdict  256 

Egypt,  sugar  mills,  cotton  trade  339 

Ejection — New  Hampshire  48;  mayor  of  BahimoreSO; 
several  96;  New  York  city  112;  Rhode  Island  116,  123; 
Mr.  Gotfgin  on  representative  167,  163;  in  Pennsylvania 
394;  Louisiana  320,  336;  in  various  stares  368;  N.  Caro- 
inn  400;  of  congressmen  203;  Boston  240;  Washing- 
ton ib 

Electors  of  President  and  Vice  President — Rhode  Is- 
land legislature  urges  a uniform  day  for  chusing  the  15 
Ellis,  Powliaian — defence  of75;  exculpation  i 15;  takes 
leave  of  Santa  Anna  210;  liberality  _ 211 

Ellsler,  Funny,  money  made  by  dancing  352 

Emigration— to  America  113,  176;  N.  York  192,  224; 
Canada  253;  to  Canada,  return  to  Europe  352;  British 
American  association  for  370;  Lord  Stanley’s  bill  influ- 
encing character  of  272,  283,  336,  333,  400 

Encampment — at  Reading  176, 177;  at  Baltimore  177, 
203;  Troy  ib;  at  Danville  223 

England  Bishop,  death  of  112 

Engraving,  omnigfaph  352 

Enke’s  comet  96,  1 19 

Espy  Professor,  inventions  99,  279,  148;  appoint.  249 
Everett,  Mr. — plan  of  fiscal  agency  35;  at  Manches- 
ter 337;  at  association  of  science  333;  Manchester  Guar- 
dian in  reference  to  371;  honor  conferred  384 

Ewing,  Mr.  correspondence  of  244,215,  246 

Exchanges — see  chronicle  page  of  each  number. 
Exchequer,  Vermont  on  the  plan  of  45 

Expenditures — Mr.  Clay’s  resolutions  on  reduction  of 
11}.  resolution  oil  of  diplomatic  department  47,  76;  re- 
quiring tabular  statement  from  secretary  of  navy  relative 
to  services  .of  officers  of  navy  95;  report  on  156;  relative 
to  on  river  Mississippi,  col. 'fa! cost,  &c.,  bills  to  reduce 
various  26(>;  navy  pension  fund,  to  reduce  navy;  to  re- 
duce army,  h rid  payment  of  expenses  in  collecting  du- 
ties 220;  inquiry  into  of  Virginia  bulimy  laud  269.271 
Exports  of  tobacco _ 279,230 

Exposition,  ui  President’s  reasons  for  signing  appor- 
tip  unent  bill  ...  . 290 

Expenses — civil  and  diplomatic,  see  appropriations — 
communication  on  reduction  of  122,  156,  191;  letter  on. 
of  aimv-and  navy  223,  .229.  233 

Exploring  squadron— see  navy,  expedition  info  S uuh 
sea.  261;  appr  tprwtion  for  keeping  articles  brought  in 
V)v  '263;  for  publishing  account  of  269  394,414;  sped- 
jrftens  collected  336 


Felony,  New  York,  what  constitutes,  slave  112 

Female  moral  reform  society,  anniversary  of  180 
Festival,  32;  in  honor  ofH.  Clay  256 

Flax  mill,  largest  224 

Florida— resolutions  of  senate  16;  Col.  Worth  ib;  pray- 
er relative  to  slavery  in  refused  reception  47;  settlers’ 
movements,  Col.  Worth’s  services  53;  compensation  ask- 
ed for  property  destroyed  by  Indians  75;  Indians  87; 
communication  from  governor  of,  resolution  for  protec- 
tion of  95.  128;  settlers  on  the  St.  John’s,  Indian  affairs 
143;  president’s  letter  relating  to  174;  resolution  adopted 
175;  bill  to  provide  for  armed  occupation  of  188;  debate 
on  president’s  message  relative  to  191;  murders  208;  elec- 
tion 208;  call  for  correspondence  between  commanding 
general  and  sec.  of  war  220;  bill  for  occupation  233,  237, 
250;  state  government  256;  occupation  bill  269;  appropri- 
ation to  Gen.  Watson  for  slaves,  objected  to  285;  pay- 
ment of  militia  301;  expenses  of  war  303;  ilem  322;  me- 
morial to  be  admitted  as  a state  333,  348,  378,  397;  bill 
for  adjustment  of  claims  for  property  destroyed,  passed 
senate  348;  bill  for  armed  occupation  of  passed  335;  land 
office  in  ib;  payment  of  military  services  in  ib;  emigrants 
to  336;  sums  paid  to  Indians  of  341;  bill  for  armed  occu- 
pation of  335,  366;  new  land  district  bill  passed  381;  re- 
lief of  militia  of  ib;  353;  military  claim  bill  passed  397;  bill 
I providing  claims  for  loss  of  horses  rejected  398;  reconsi- 
idered  and  passed  399 

Flour , for  prices,  inspections  and  items  respecting,  see 
the  Chroniclepage  of  each  number;  in  Michigan  224 
France — a fight,  attempt  to  liberate  Abbe  de  Lamme- 
nais,  Gen.  de  Rumigny  2;  corvette  La  Brilliante  17; 
in  relation  to  the  right  of  search,  items  34;  discus- 
sion of  Mr.  Cass's  protest,  sensation  on  hearing  of  the 
treaty  65;  M.  Guizot’s  statement  66;  Algiers  83;  right  of 
search  discussed,  Guizot's  world  convention,  proposal  re- 
lative to  steam  vessels  114;  Napoleon  146;  public  opinion 
on,  debate,  fortification,  fiscal  census,  policy  towards 
Spain,  in  chamber  of  deputies  161;  war  in  Africa,  post 
at  Algiers  162,  rail  road  report  163;  comments  of  press 
on  Tyler’s  message,  marshals  193;  reduction  of  marshals, 
emancipation  returns,  bank  of  209;  rail  road  bill  in,  ef- 
fects on  commerce  of  by  tariffs  of  U.  States  and  Spain, 
dreadful  railway  accident  225;  on  right  of  search  257; 
death  of  Las  Cases,  table  of  comparative  public  ex- 
penses from  commencement  of  the  17th  century  241;  de- 
bate, financial,  Belgian  indemnity,  supplies  for  the  year, 
angrv  feeling  towards  United  States  on  increase  of  du- 
ties 257,  258;  discussion  on  U.  S,  tarifT259;wages  of  labor 
in  263;  on  establishing  line  of  steamers  between  and  U. 
S.  275.  285;  dissolution  of  chamber,  new  elecdon  290; 
steamer  336;  colony  in  Pacific  ib;  items  338;  resolution  re- 
lative to  steamer  351;  death. of  duke  of  Orleans  353;  elec- 
ti  m 351;  parties  355;  births,  deaths,  marriage,  population 
363,334;  new  tariff  391;  sessions  opened,  regency,  re- 
in iv  d of  body  of  Orleans  to  Notre  Dame,  M.  Laffitte 
a nJ  Marshal  Sou.lt  402 

Franking  privilege,  extended  to  ex-vice  presidents  75; 
;n  ii i irials  f ,-r  abolition  ol  232;  bill  on  abuse  of  343 

Free  man  of  color,  decision  m court,  as  to  259,  1 12 

Free  trade,  effect  of  on  Troy.  39;  Dr.  Channing  on  48 
Fillmore,  Mr.  on  revenue  bill  246;  to  250;  letter  361 
Finance — Mr.  Preston’s  resolution  74,  75;  President 
Tyler  on  76,  7-9;  loan  bill  93,  1 10;  sir  Robert  Peel’s  plan 
for  in  G.  13.  113:  of  state  of  New  York  336 

Fine,  on  refunding  to  Gen.  Jackson  60,  140 

Fires— in  New  York  96;  Columbia  S.  Carolina  128, 
141;  Apalachicola  144;  Hamburg  225;  wood,  Genesee 
western  seminary,  Shetucket  cotton  mill  240;  subscrip- 
t on  for  sufferers  by  253;  the  of  Hamburg  ib;  272;  at 
Keseger  290;  destruction  by  334 

Fire  steamer,  petition  for  a tpst  of  122 

First  comptroller.  J.  W.  McCulloh  as  93 

Fiscal  agency,  Mr.  Evereti’s  plan  35 

Fiscal  year,  bill  to  defile  the  281,  398 

Fisheries,  oh  lakes  260 

Foreign  affairs — see  first  few  pages  of  each  numbe*. 
Foreign  and  American  anti-slavery  society,  ISO 

Foreign  goods,  memorial  importers  and  dealvrs  93 
Foreign  intercourse,  contingent  expenses  190 

Fortifications,  report  1 1 1;  in  harbor  of  Now  York  148; 
of  Paris' 192;  near.  Detroit  310;  deflate  on  bill  for  398;  in 
relation  to  situation  and  expenditures  393 

Freight,  carried  bj  American  vessels  20 

Fulton,  Robert,  relief  of  lives  of  111;  correspondence 
relative  to  inventions  of  149 

Furlough  bill,  debated,  amended,  passed  377 

Furs,  duties  asked  on  1 10;  traders  in  256 

G. 

Galena— petition  for  port  ofen'rv  174 

Geologic  survey,  New  York  150;  Wisconsan  Iowa  285 
Geographical  society,  medal  370 

Georgia — Mr.  Black  15;  custom  house  46:  frontier  ex- 
posure 93,  95;  Columbia  bank  96,  Mr.  Cuthbert  122;  cor- 
respondence 14-2;  outbreak  192;  gold  mines  224;  whig 
convention  259;  correspondence,  Col.  Worth  ib;  candi- 
dates 233;  rail  road  344,  363 

Ghano,  manure  221,238 

Onega,  C.  Austrian  engineer  176,  298 

GidJings,  J.  R.  (of  Ohio)  letter  15;  withdrawn  62;  let- 

ter, vote  of  censure  on  '63;  resignation  ib;  re-e'ection  ot 
160,  175;  resolution  331 

Gilmer,  report  of  on  veto  message  403;  to  411 

Girard  college,  investigation  16 

Glass,  protection  asked  29;  church  bells  of  144;  float- 
ing -works  212 

Grand  specu'ation  352 

Greece — admiral  Lausse  114;  envoy  163,  193;  of  com- 
merce 226;  Patriarch  of  354 

Gfeeiiough’s  statue' of  Washington  188 

Guizot.  M-  portrait  'of  272  275 


| Germany — trade  with  72,  73;  labor  263;  woollen  and 

worsted  exports  337;  items  339;  Zoll  Verein  36S;  Hain- 
. butuj  226;  emigrants  352;  storm  355 

| Great  Britain — China,  India,  Amoy  taken,  the  Mada- 
gascar, Canton  ransom,  etiquette,  Lord  Ashburton,  Mr. 
Everett,  state  loans,  the  Niger,  parliament,  repudiation 
1;  christening  prince  of  Wales,  kings  of  Prussia  and  Bel- 
gium, tory  power,  gales,  Lord  Ashburton  17;  steam,  na- 
val force  on  our  coast  32;  Lord  Ashburton  leaves  for  A- 
merica,  parliament,  queen’s  speech,  Melbourne  on  corn 
laws,  Brougham  on  Creole  case  and  corn  laws.  Peel’s 
plan  approved  33;  Creole  case,  corn  law,  debate,  gale  34; 
debates  on  Creole  case,  Guizot  on,  O’Connell  on  right  of 
search  49;  national  debt  64;  increase  of  population  in  ib; 
bank,  sir  R.  Peel’s  corn  law  project  sustained,  disaffec- 
tion, petition  of  chamber  of  commerce,  memorial,  ribbon 
conspiracy,  emigration,  slave  trade  treaty  65;  arrival  of 
Lord  Ashburton  minister  extraordinary  from,  Africa 
steam,  treaty  of  search,  McLeod  81;  O’Connell’s  address 
to  Irishmen  in  U-  S.  182;  English  operatives’  speech  97; 
army  suffer  iu  East  Indies,  sir  R.  Peel’s  financial  state- 
ment, tax  upon  incomes  proposed,  Lord  Aberdeen’s  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Stevenson,  troops  ordered  to  India,  emigration 
to  America,  steamer  exploded,  duke  of  Norfolk,  sir  G. 
Arthur,  C.  Wiley’s  voyage,  naval  force  of,  launches,  ar- 
my budget,  negotiations  in  East  Indies,  treachery,  Gen. 
Elphinstone  taken  prisoner,  McNaugbten  assassinated 
113;expenditureon  army  of,  number  ot'officers, pay,  claim 
of  owner  of  Tigris  admitted  145;  Mr.  Peel  on  income  tax 
152,3,4,5;  relations  of  with  U.  Stales,  financial  measures, 
tariff  corn  law  bill  passes,  ministerial  majority,  discus- 
sion of  income  tax,  troubles  in  Ireland  161;  disturbance 
among  manufacturers  and  miners,  tariff,  items,  simula- 
tion in  stocks,  pageant,  items,  Peel’s  reply  to  O’Connell 
193;  Washington  Irving  at,  items,  papacy,  cotton  expe- 
riment, American  credit  209;  forces  sail  for  India,  age  of 
Victoria,  election  frauds  225;  frontier  report  226;  steamer 
Rhudamamhus,  despatches  for  Lord  Ashburton,  Chi- 
nese war,  attempt  upon  queen’s  life,  parliament,  tariff 
bill  passes,  income  tax  bill  passed,  exchange  257;  desire 
peace  with  U.  S.  258;  depression  of  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures 259;  wages  for  labor  263;  relations  of  with  U. 
S.  269;  distress,  Francis  sentenced,  Portuguese  treaties, 
riots  in  Ireland,  items  289;  tariff  bill  passes,  distress, 
Mexico  and  Texas,  boundary  question  290;  export  duty 
on  cual  304;  distress  increases,  income  and  tariff  bill 
pass,  treaties  with  Texas  ratified,  various  items,  Mr.  E- 
verett  at  Manchester,  Francis  reprieved,  anoiherattempt, 
woollen  and  worsteds  337;  Cabul,  American  minister, 
Atlantic  steaming  338;  treaty  U.  S.  and  353;  vote  on  ta- 
riff bill  and  other  bills,  revenue  duty  on  foreign  grain, 
protection  of  queen,  mourning,  riots  at  Burslem  353;  ex- 
citement 355;  royal  agricultural  society  360;  society  for 
emigration  370;  memorial  for  repeal  corn  laws  334;  ex- 
penditures ib;  features  for  tariff  390;  abstract  of  tariff  bill 
391;  expenditures  ot  W.  Indies  4ot);  treaty  with  ratified 
by  U.  S.  senate  401;  business  reviving,  bonded  corn  bill 
passed,  outbreaks  402;-bank  416 

Items  relative  to  the  markets,  prices  of  American  sta- 
ples, cotton,  flour,  tobacco  and  stocks,  bank  statements, 
&e.  will  be  usually  found  in  the  Chronicle  page  of  each 
number,  or  amongst  the  first  items  under  the  foreign 
head. 

H. 

Habersham,  Mr.  speech  of  on  tariff  265 

Hale  Nathan,  bill  lor  monument  to  220 

Ilalleck  Tustenuggee,  surrenders  164 

Hamburg,  loss  by  lire  25, S;  contributions  to  239,  336,339 
Hamilton,  Gen.,  letter  to  president  ol  Mexico  67,  68 
Handy  Case,  decision  im  143 

Harlan,  Dr.  notice  of  on  Afghanistan  152 

Harpers'  Ferry — memorial  76;  armory  80;  memorial 
95,  111;  civil  superintendence  379 

Harrison,  Geo  — letter  348;  debate  on  reading  Zanes- 
ville letter  375,  376 

Hassler,  Mr.,  report  on  weights  and  measures  109 
Hastings,  W,  6. — death  announced  292,  237 

Huyli — earthquake  210;  false  report  258;  procla.  321 
Healy,  Mr.  artist  203;  portrait  of  Guizot  _ 275 

Hemp — for  navy  29;  agent  of  45,  46;  Kentucky  on 
93;  favorable  repjrt  1 10;  enquiry  233 

High  court  of  nations,  petition  for  a 45 

History,  revolutionary  150;  of  Delaware  259,260 
Hitchcock,  Lieut.  Col. ^—resolution  366,  379,  381 

Hogan,  Sheridan — McLeod  case  19,  85,  96,  112 
Holmes,  trial  144;  case  reported  151;  sentence  192 
Home  industry,  74,  96, 102,  117;  convention  of  at  N. 
York  132,  133,  134;  memorial  156,  174;  report  132;  pro- 
tection asked  183,  1S3,  250 

Home  League — address  of  5,  7,  8 9;  meeting  at  New 
York  52;  in  Pennsylvania  80;  Gen.  Tallmadge,  J.  Da- 
vis 102,  112;  report  of  committee  117,  118,  123 — see 
home  industry. 

Home  missionary  society,  anniversary  of  ' 

Hume  valuation — on  imported  goods  206,  318 

Horseshoes,  made  by  machinery  336 

Hospitals— appropriations  for  Marine,  on  western  wa- 
ters 383;  passed  398 

Howe’s  Island)  setjement  of  • 209 

Hull  Isaac,  relief  of  122;  laid  on  table  in  senate  318 
Hull,  Gen.  W.,  reli  f ol  representatives  297 

Huntington,  Mr.  error  corrected,  on  vote  of  233 

Ice,  trade  16.  3S4 

Illinois — assassination  in  16;  tax  60,  219;  Stevenson 
county  lo  Wiskoasau  96;  land  auu  protection  in  Ore- 
gon 183;  banks  to  resume  224;  president  on  receiver  of 
public  moneys  233;  increase  of  243;  crops  256;  memo- 
rials, lead  mines 232.  297;  bank  320;  bankrupts  ib;  Mor- 
mons, Bennett  312,  323,  356-7,  407;  wool  336;  bounda- 
ry 3 j2;  l.-ad  mine  bill  397 


INDEX 


v 


Imports — bill  to  regulate  payment  of  expenses  on  col-  j 
lection  Julies  on  220;  bill  extending  time  tor  laying  do- 
ties  on  251;  debate  on  252,253,  251;  debate  restricted  j 
303;  bill  passed  bouse;  in  senate  333,  395,  313,  379;  no-  j 
tice  of  intention  to  introduce  another  bill  331,  397;  ; 
bill  to  supply  delect  in  laws  relative  to  collection  ot 
iluties  on  114;  supplementary  bill  94;  on  of  tobacco  279,  I 
280,  281;  leave  asked  to  provide  system  of  home  yalua- 
lion  of  296;  debate  ib;  bill  365— see  tariff  revenue.  ; 

Imprisonment  for  debt — bill  passed  27tl;  abolished  m I 
Pennsylvania  222;  abolished  iu  New  Jersey  and  Con-  i 
necticut  . . 336,  352  j 

Income  tax,  remark  224 — see  Great  liritam.  | 

Indemnity— to  Maj.  Gen.  Jackson,  bill  45;  reported 
140;  debated  138;  negatived  204;  for,  for  slaves  oil  board 
the  Comet  and  Encomium  -5l 

India  East — cotton  20.  31;  Afghanistan  wat  35;  mails  I 
80;  General  Sale,  attack  Cubool.  Candabar,  83;  captain  | 
Ilearsy  84;  American  cultivators  97;  cotton  100;  British  [ 
regiments  ordered  to,  items  1 13;  Jelialabud,  Indies  in  cap- 
tivity 114;  Dr.  Bryjon’s  statement,  treaty  115;  disturb- 
ances 146;  regiments  embarked  163;  cotton  Seed  192; 
Lord  Ellenborougli  governor  general  of  193;  seven  ships 
sail  for  225;  finances  226;  Ghuzni,  Kliiber  pass,  helps, 
290;  colion  309,  310;  and  capt.  McKenzie  339;  cotton 
400;  army  of,  amount  demanded  for  Gen.  Elphinstone’s 
remains  402;  Kliiber  pass  403 

India  rubber,  pavement  203 

Indiana — legislature  adjourned  1G;  state  bank  SO;  bonds 
87;  Lake  co.  204;  bond  holders  remonstrate  323;  Wa- 
bash and  Eric  canal  333;  elee'jon  407;  bank  416 

Indians — claims  of  Cherokces  29;  Wtskonsan  resolu- 
tions 45;  Seneca  treaty  47;  council  of  many'  tribes  46; 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  murders  in  Florida,  trailed  and  taken, 
murders  by  Sioux,  visit  to  Choctaws,  Creek  and  Chero- 
kees,  grand  council  85;  Choctaw  treaty  93;  Micmacs 
112;  Senecas  113;  Florida  143;  council  ib-,  Halleck  Ttts- 
lenuggee  comes  in,  skirmish  164:  Mr.  Harris  on  remo- 
val of  Wumebagoes  175;  murders  in  Florida  203;  Cher- 
okee, Chickasaw  and  others  220;  proclamation  224;  Se- 
necas 223;  Sioux  256;  appropriation  271,  237;  Che.ro- 
keett  temperance  ib;  inquiry  on  John  Ross  233;  Natick 
tribe  233;  J.  Ross 318;  school  lands  for  335,  398,  battle 

336;  .S  ininoles  at  the  west  ib;  paid  the  of  Florida, 
341;  emigration  of  355* Lieutenant  Col.  Hitchcock  4CC; 
report  considered  367;  treaty  of  Camanches  and  others 
331;  treaty  with  Wyandots  411 

.Indian  department,  appropriations  231;  bill  297  318 
Indies  Wesf— 97;  earthquakes  in  210,  224;  British  ex- 
penditures Tor  400 

Indemnity— Brussels  146;  Belgium  213;  French  257, 
276;  Neapolitan  352 

Index,  proposed  enquiry  367 

Inextinguishable  fire,  invention  75 

Infernal  machine,  invention  35s 

Insane  ho-pital,  in  Washington  313 

Insurrection,  leave  for  bill  to  suppress  204;  in  Cuba  176 
Internal  impiovements,  of  New  York  336 

International  cop; -rights  233;  Mr.  Walsh  on  333 

lutviy — northeastern  boundary  14,  31;  enquiry  142; 
quakers  141;  WInneha'goes  175;  newspapers  192;  proc- 

lamation 224;  constitution  227;  Davenport  243;  geologi- 
cal survey  of  235;  payment  of  militia  303;  banks  320, 
bill  reported  relative  to  lead  mines  of  333,  335;  boundary 
335;  pre-emption  373,  331;  Missouri  boundary  ib;  lead 
mine  bill  . . 397 

Iron — protection  29;  memorial  ib;  45;  Virginia  memo- 
rial 16;  petitions  61,  75,  93,  95;  war  steamqj,  of  95,  111; 
bill  passed  ib ; works  suspended  112;  memorials  on  in- 
terests of  295,  334;  statistics  of  in  Virginia  342 

Irving,  Washington — minister  to  Spain  leaves  S4; 
at  levee  of  British  Queen  209;  fancy  ball  225;  extract  of 
letter  from  227 

Irwin,  W.  W.  item  393 

J. 

Jackson,  Gen. — Michigan  on  refunding  , fine  15;  bill 
in  (J.  5.  senate  45;  petition  from  Philadelphia  ib;  GO;  re- 
port adverse  140;  debated  -133;  one  amendment  nega- 
tived, another  adopted,  bill  negatived  204;  loiter. read  m 
senate  212;  resolution  to  rejioit  bill  for  rep  lymnit  of  254; 
lull,  reported  269;  letter,  on  Irish  repeal  310;  letter  326 
Jerusalem;  church  in  17 

Jewellers,  memorials  from  133.  213,  234 

Jewelry.  petition  from  New  York  for  .reduction  ofdu- 
ties  on  122;  from  Baltimore  93 

Jews — iecree  lor  expulsion  of  reversed  in  Piedmont 
253;  disturbance  between  Christians  and  in  Austria  3)5 
Jonnson,  G.  enquiry  relative  to  271 

Journal, — printing  amendment  of  63  76;  debate.  1:2 
judiciary — President  Tyler  on  removal  of  national 
questions  Iron)  state  courts  31;  bill  changing  time  of  hold- 
ing certain  courts  175;  bill  passed  16;  bill  to  amend  sys- 
tem of  U-  Slaws  333 

395;  passed  339— see  297,  338 
J attics,  selection  of,  lull  4.5;  passed  46 

K 

Kellam,  B H.,  gallantr-  of  33  I 

Kendall  Amos,  f>r  relief  against  decision  of  court  233 
KeiHbihif — legislature  adjoured,  letter  from  If.  Clay, 
resigning  seSt  in  U.  S.  senate,  candidates  for  vacahcv' 
16;  new  county,  J.  J.  Crittenden  elected  U.  S.  senator 
32;  bill  on  sale  of  lands  granted  to  45;  bill  47;  relative 
to  hemp  93;  navigation  of  western  waters  Pi;  on  amend- 
ment of  constitution  of  (1.  States  93;  on  restriefiond'on 
tobacco  122;  relative  to  fraudulent  notos  176;  banks  of 
resume  .240;  superintendent  of  public  instruction  304, 
323;  bankrupts  336;  encampment  356;  election  351 
Kerr,  J.  L . lerter  . 4 

Ketchum,  Mr.  invention  81,1 

Kmg,  Si  W.  (Governor  of  R.  I ) proclamation  99.  Ilf 


L.  I 

Labour,  wages  for  in  Europe  263,  335 

Lake  trade,  144;  fisheries  260  ; 

Landing  of  Pilgrims  at  (St.  Mary’s)  anniversary  181  | 
Land  but,  repeal  ol  asked  . 47,  76 

Land  office,  (Ohio)  discontinuance  85;  in  Florida  335  ! 
Land  warrants,  military  bill  251,  303;  bill  rejected  411 
Latimer  commander,  sentence  ICO  ; 

Lawrence,  lion.  Joseph,  deafh  announced  122,  127  j 
Laws  of  United  States,  compiling  and  printing  333 
Lead  mines — memorial,  Illinois  232:  Wiskonsun  297; 

bill  reported  333;  passed  397  ; 

Leather,  business  convention  37;  address  61,65  , 
Legal  decisions,  (see  churls)  miscellaneous  259 

Leon,  M.  Z.  V de,  minister  from  Mexico  61 

Letter — from  Franklin  Combs,  Santa  Fe  expedi- 
tion 2;  from  officer  of  the  Peacock,  her  loss  34; 
President  Tyler  declining  invitation  4;  from  Senators 
Kerr  and  Merrick,  Maryland  legislature  45;  Frank- ' 
tin  Pierce  resigning  seat  iu  U.  S.  senate  14;  Presi-  j 
dent  Tyler  on  Northeastern  boundary  line  15;  J-  R. 
Giddings  to  editors  of  Intelligencer  15;  Henry  Clay 
resigning  U.  S.  senate  16;  from  Lieut.  Wilkes,  ex- 
ploring expedition  20;  President  Tyler  on  treasury 
communication  30,  on  removing  national  questions 
from  state  courts  31;  from  Santa  Anna,  J.  Hamilton 
and  B.  Bee  50;  from  President  Tyler,  on  resolution 
of  enquiry  as  to  applicants  for  and  appointments  to 
office  63;  from  J.  R.  Giddings  resigning  house  of 
reps,  ib,  from  T.  Falconer,  of  Santa  Fe  expedition 
66;  President  Houston  ib;  Mariano  Arista,  Gen’l 
Hamilton  67;  on  trade  with  Germany  72;  President 
Tyler  on  state  of  finances,  &.c.  76;  Mr.  Clay  to  whig 
convention  of  North  Carolina  87,  88;  from  Ameri- 
can cultivator  in  East  Indies  97;  catastrophe  of  the 
Missouri  98;  J.  Davis  on  home  industry  102;  Presi- 
dent Tyler  to  Gov.  King  on  state  grievances  and 
protection  of  R.  Island  116;  whigs  of  New  York 
and  H.  Clay  155;  President  Tyler  on  termination  of 
hostilities  174;  Mr.  Whipple  to  Gov.  King  of  R. 
Island  178;  from  President  to  R.  Island  committee 
179;  from  Gen.  Jackson  relative  to  fine  212;  Mr. 
Winthrop’s  resigning  222;  Arthur  Middleton  with 
portrait  of  Columbus  236;  Mr.  Ewing  and  others 
244,  245,  246;  between  President  Tyler  and  others 
262;  J.  Tallmadge  on  tariff  262,  263;  President  Ty- 
ler in  reply  to  enquiry  on  Quintuple  treaty,  &c.  271: 
on  line  of  steamers  with  France,  on  Guizot’s  por- 
trait 275;  secretary  of  treasury  on  exports  and  im- 
ports of  tobocco  278,  281;  President  Tyler  to  friends 
in  Philadelphia  289;  extract  from  one  of  General 
Washington's  305;  secretary  of  Mexico  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  secretary  of  state  305;  of  Col.  Hitchcock 
307;  Americans  cultivating  cotton  in  India  310;  Gen. 
Jackson  on  Irish  repeal  310;  J.  H.  Causten  to  na- 
tional institute,  D.  Webster  declining  invitation  to 
dinner  312;  Gen.  Jackson  in  self-defence  325;  Gen. 
Harrison’s  348;  from  J.  Adams  357;  Messrs.  Wise 
and  Fillmore  361,  362;  J.  K.  Paulding’s  instructions 
to  Capt.  Wilkes  385;  Brig.  Gen.  Worth  403 

Levy  D..  reports  on  eligibility  of  47 

Levy,  captain  147 

Lewis,  W.  D vindication  475;  return  224 

Lexington,  battle  of  151 

Liberia,  item  16,226 

Lighthouses,  bills  respecting  111,  220 

Loan,  bill  for  extension  of  94;  advertisement  fir  112; 
the  of  N.  York  256,  368 

Loan  bill — amendments  46;  extension  47;  discussed 
61,62,76,  78,79;  progress  93;  yeas  and  uays  94,  109, 
110,  126;  Mr.  Bolls  relative  to  415 

London,  size  of  336 

Lotteries,  legal  decision  in  Maryland  16;  bill  to  sup- 
press D.  C.  passed  41 1 

■ Louisiana — resumption  in  16;  on  Maine  boundary  and 
Creole  case  29;  Saute  Fe  prisoners  60;  election  of  U 
States  senator  in  61;  session  closed  96;  bill  to  report 
back  lands  1 10;  earthquake  224;  sugar  convention  243; 
land  claim  bill  251;  colonization  society  213;  election 
320,  342;  expense  ol  mililiaiofi  in  Florida  415 

Lumber,  memorial  for  duty  on  foreign  2H 

' Lvle,  T.  letter  Iron]  on  tobacco  interest  231 

M. 

Madisonian  the,  Mr.  Benton’s  resolution  174,175 
Mails,  of  E.  India  30;  petitions  95,  137;  from  Charles- 
ton to  Cuba  183;  plan  for  transportation  ot  140,  313 
Maine — Massachusetts  on  boundary  of  3;  Louisiana 
do.  29;  on  West  India  trade  75;  legislature  adjourn  80; 
congressional  districts  85;  exposed  frontier  93,  95;  reso- 
lutionson  British  restrictions,  on  colonial  trade,  time  of 
holding  presidential  election  110,  ill;  extra  session  128; 
proclamation  147;  message  194;  cominis.  208;  Judge 
Sprague,  letter  from  Gov.  Dorr,  votes  on  resolutions, 
conventions  212;  petition  in  relation  to  wo  >d,  spars,  &c. 
frotrt  British  possessions,  memorial  on  depressed  condi- 
tion of  trade  220;  apportionment  hills,  legislature  ad- 
journ 227;  for  settlement  of  claims  of  for  military  service 
333;  whig  convention  304;  representation  323;  iVJr.  Al- 
len’s speech  on  b ulndary  SOI,  373,  374 

Maison  Rouge  (Marquis)  President’s  message  on 
claims  of  " 297 

M, angii, n,  Mr.  president' of- [J.  S senate  218,  ib; 
Manufactures — memorial  from  of  Pittsburg  45;  shoe 
and  leather  63,  69;  memorial  relative  to  cotton  70,71; 
bill,  report  of  committee  of  on  tariff  103  to  109;  minori- 
ty rop  >rt  175;  of  wi toilful  rags  321;  stopped  336 


Marine  corps,  hill  reported  increasing  140,  378;  col. 
IL-nderson’s  letter  on  mcreusc  of  190;  lull  engrossed  397 
Marine  hospitals,  appropriations  for  on  western  wa- 
ters passed  398;  North  Carolina  415 

Marine  rail  way,  memorial  140 

Marshall,  Mr.  remarks  on  president's  letter  relative  in 
finances,  Sic  76,  77 

Maryland — letters  front  U.  8-  senators  4,  5,  6;  decision 
relative  to  lotteries,  bank  slock,  rail  road,  literary  and 
charitable  institutions,  taxation  16;  resolutions  on  naval 
defences,  slavery  proceedings  Hr.  decision  of  IJ.  States 
supreme  court  in  Be  mi  s’  case)  ib;  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal  hill,  slavery,  adjournment  of  legislature  32,  52,  Cl; 
memorial  on  effect  of  compromise  set  75;  Medora 
steamer  exploded  112;  anniversary  of  landing  at  Suint 
Mary's  176,  181,  182;  transfer  of  canal  stock  251;  as- 
sessable property,  payments  of  direct  tax  259;  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  rail  road  308;  transfer  of  stock  in 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  passed  in  United  Suites 
senate  334;  politics  387;  payment,  whig  state  conven- 
tion. H.  Clay  nominated  for  president  403 

May.  Lieut,  reprimanded  384 

MeOelloh,  J.  H first  comptroller  93;  circular  3u6 
McKennan.  T.  !\I.  T.  hou  representative  _ 222 

MeQuinn,  .1.  on  slave  trade  101 

Massachusetts— message  on  Mqjne  boundary  3;  legis- 
lature prorogued  32;  shoe  and  leather  business  conven- 
tion 37,  36;  t heir  address  66;  life  boats  85;  military  ser- 
vices 295,  296;  bill  passed  297;  rail  roads  305,331  348 
act  to  refund  disbursements  of  during  late  war  351 
Medora  steamer,  explosion  of  102,  128 

Memphis.  (Tennessee)  survey  415 

Mercantile  life,  failures  in  336 

Merrick,  Mr.  senator,  letter  G 

Mesmerism,  remarks  on  213,  214 

Message — of  Gov.  of  Massachusetts  on  Maine  boun- 
dary 34;  of  Gov.of  N.  York  on  veto  on  129,  130,  131;  * 
of  Gov.  of  Rhode  Island  147.  148;  of  Gov.  of  Maine 
194;  of  Gov.  Boner  of  Pennsylvania  242;  of  President 
vetoing  provisional  revenue  bill  273;  of  do.  sanc- 

tioning apporti  uiinent  281;  veto  of  the  tariff  371,  372, 
373;  from  president  relative  to  trade  and  mails  between 
U.  States  and  Texas  95;  ol  Gov.  Seward  relative  to  Va. 
slaves,  &,c.  1 17 

Methodists,  statistics  of  160 

Mexico.— consul  16;  trade  with  Pittsburg  19;  prisoners 

43;  i'em  49;  correspondence  49,  50,  51;  prisoners,  charge 
d’affairs  51;  minister  64,  treatment  of  to  captured  tra- 
ders, war  with  Texas  66,  67;  retreat  80;  Globe  on  San- 
ta Anna  s invasion  oi  I'exas  82;  McReu  on  prisoners 
in  S3;  Mr.  Edis  vindicated,  debts  to  England,  Houston’s 
letter  to  Santa  Anna,  his  reply,  items,  army,  presidency 
115,  114;  .American  minister,  prisoners,  guard  of,  fron- 
tier movements,  Melamoras,  Water  Witch  145;  Hous- 
ton’s proclamation,  invasion  of  Texas  163;  letter  from 
164;  Mr.  Ellis  returns,  specie  government,  Gen.  Thomp- 
son in,  tax  law  210;  Santa  Anna,  liberality  of  Mr.  Ellis 
to  prisoners,  census  of.  congress  for  framing  constitution 
211;  boundary  line  219;  message  relative  to  claims  on 
251;  calls  for  information  relative  to  report  of  commis- 
sioner's, also  as  to  claims  on  254;  Santa  Fe  prisoners  it- 
leused,  Santa  Anna’s  proclamation,  proclamation  of 
minister  of  war  258;  negotiations  with  278;  constituent 
congress  assemble,  various  i’erns,  letter  from  secretary 
of  state  of  to  secretary  of  U.  8.  305;  enquiry  in  U.  S. 
senate  as  to  correspondence  with  Texas  318;  letter 
from  minister  of  ib;  .Mr.  Adams’  resolution  adopted  319; 
release  ot  Santa  f‘e  prisoners,  Santa  Anna’s  speech  321; 
communications  relative  to  relations  with  326,  327,  328, 
333;  Gen.  Reis  about  to  invade  Texas  493 

Mexico  Gulf  of,  on  defences  of  the  190 

Michigan — resolutions  on  Gen.  Jackson  fine  15;  boun- 
dary GO,  139;  Oregon  157;  proclamation,  state  bonds  195; 
memorial,  lumber.  218;  Hour,  lux,  sale  of  lands  224,  pro- 
tection 287;  railroad  iron  375;  emigrants  36s 

Michigan  lake,  protection  of  commerce  335 

Middleton,  Arthur,  likeness  of  Columbus  236  351 
Midshipmen  and  naval  officers,  inquiry  as  to  appoint- 
ments 191;  register  of  examination  ’ 304 

Mileage,  report  61;  memorial  for  reduction  1 9 i;  vote's 
on  351;  amendments  366;  minority  report  367  414 

M.litury,  twp  new_  companies  horse  ariillc-ry  93; 
Maine  on  Tlefenees  95;  loaning  tents  1 1 !;  imitation  to 
the  of  Rhode  Island  139;  Iowa  111;  hill  to  i educe  220; 
Mi'.  Campbell’s  resolution  222;  question  235;  to  complete 
issuing  of  report  265;  encampment  in  Kentucky  355;  of 
Florida  ' 3y7 

^ Military  academy  218,  219.  301;  see  appr  p-iations.  ' 
Geographical  departments  iu  3i)g 

Military  land  warrants  251 

Military  posts,  report  on  establishing  chain  of,  Sic.  222 
Military  services,  claim  for  297;  militia  of  Florida  30 1 - 
town  303 

Mi  ue  rites  368 

Mines,  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  ‘297 

Miners,  bill  to  establish  corps  of  333 

Mibis’cr,  to  and  Irum  Mexico  64  81;  to  Spain  84 

Mints,  the  branch  94 

Mississippi— assn  mi  no  debts  of  61;  free  negro.es  110; 
land  titles,  admission  ol  Texas,  distribution  law,  tariff,  in- 
demnity. light  house,  bankrupt  Sic.  presented  to  U.  S. 
senate  156;  school  reservation  233;  233:  compacts  236 
Mississippi  frigate,  item  107 

M sstssippi  river,  expenditures  *219 

Missouri — Oregon  75,  140;  for  grant  of  land  174;  debt 
226;  bank,  boundary  line  335,  381;  Platte  city  384 

Missouri  steam  frigate,  catastrophe  98,  127 

Mitchell, -C.  F.  escape  224;  retaken  320;  sentence  of 

352 

Mitchell*  lion.  A.  h mso  jep. 


VI 


INDEX. 


Mobile — enquiry  as  to  fortification  of  74 

Monument,  Uncas  100;  Hale  220;  the  Bunker  Hill  238, 

344,  334 

Morris,  Mr.  C.  correspondence  of  262 

Mormons,  144,  159,  176,  224.272,  323;  charges  342; 
excitement  . 3;>6,  357. 407 

Morocco— insult  17G,  354;  relations  with  369 

Murphy,  yen.  mission  312,  313 

Muscat — present  from  sultan  272 

N. 

National  debt,  of  Great  Britain  64 

National  institute,  meeting  272;  Guizot  275;  J.  H. 

Gausten  312;  bill  incorporating  318 

Naturalization  laws,  charge  365 

Navigation,  by  steam  G.  Britain  17;  resolution  respec- 
ting 47f Illinois  river  87;  bill  for  improving,  of  western 
waters  93,  126,  319;  of  lakes  224;  Danube  306;  report  of 
com  in.  on  314  to  318,  345  to  3 48,  362  to  3b5;  ol  Cuba  392 
Neapolitan  indemnity,  paid  352 

New  Hampshire — candidates  16;  U.  S.  senator  16,  32, 
242  elections  43,  64;  legislature,  councillors,  resolutions 
declining  to  district  the  state  276;  military  claim  349;  re- 
quisition for  T.  VV.  Dorr  403,  416 

New  Jersey — differences  settled,  imprisonment  for  debt 
abolished  32;  memorial  75;  convention  192;  tariff  233, 
334;  Mr.  Southard’s  death  2S3;  W.  L.  Dayton  U.  S.  se- 
nator 297;  Judge  Rossell  314 

New  Fori— items  52-3,  61;  petitions  from  citizens  of 
against  annexing  Texas  toU.  States  61;  cordage  memo- 
rial 75;  petitions  for  congress  ot  nations  75;  distribution 
law  80;  direct  tax,  Gov.  Seward,  Virginia  86;  home  in- 
dustry convention,  debt  of  city  96;  legislature  adjourn, 
business  transacted,  slave  question  112.  117;  Gov.  Se- 
waru’s  vindication  of  executive  rights  117;  veto  message 
on  printing  129;  home  industry  convention  132-3-4;  no- 
mi  tiations^rejected  144;  fortifications  148;  survey  of  158; 
Mr.  Clay  154;  loan  256;  items  320;  imprisonment  for  debt 
abolished  322;  ad  valorem  duty  3 44;  courts  in  western 
367;  temperance  384;  extra  session,  apportionment  com- 
mittee, governor’s  message,  politics,  finances,  internal 
improvements,  rail  road  336,  rail  road,  prison  statistics, 
canal  tolls  337;  Rouse's  point  ceded  to  416 

New  York  city— items  96,  debt  of  176;  schools  310;  ta- 
riff 334;  custom  house  352;  loan  368;  insurance  reduced 
334;  July  collections  403 

Niger,  expedition  to  64,  176 

N orlh  Carolina — Jeath  of  U.  S.  senator  14,  15;  whig 
convention  64. 116-7;  resumption  80,  143;  Van  Buren 
convention  242  3;  election  384;  treasurer  of,  gold  mine 
367; marine  hospital  in  415 

North  Eastern  boundary— gov.  of  Massachusetts  on  3; 
president’s  letter  on  15;  resolutions  ot  Louisiana  29;  sur- 
veyors comm.  110;  Lord  Ashburton  on  115,  147;  procla- 
mation of  governor  of  Maine,  relative  to  i'4;  Massachu- 
setts 209;  commissioners  on  assemble  at  Washington 
242,272,  290;  conclusion  of  question  on  337;  on  trea'y  in 
relation  to  353;  Mr.  Allen’s  speech  on  373  4;  ratification 
of  treaty  by  in  U.  S.  senate,  outline  of  treaty  401 

Nullification,  New  Hampshire  276 

Naval  affairs — wreck  of  the  Peacock  3.  4. 20, 15;  court 
martial  in  Baltimore  16;  the  Yorktown  ib;  63;  hemp  for 
46;  promotions,  marine  corps,  appointments,  orders  52; 
resolutions  of  Maryland  in  reference  to  61;  war  steamer 
75;  Missouri  aground,  Mississippi  85;  debate  on  bill  to  es- 
tablish laws  for  &c.  call  for  correspondence  of  exploring 
expedition  93;  tabular  statement  ol  names,  services  &.c. 
of  officers  required  95;  the  Missouri’s  loss,  steam  fri  . ates 
Hr,  iron  steamers  99;  Missouri  reaches  Washington  ib; 
109-  steam  frigate,  Raritan,  Columbus,  dismissal  of  Capt. 
Clack,  Capt.  Zantzinger  it!  the  Pennsylvania,  launch  of 
Truxton  and  Somers  116,  140;  Mr.  Woodbury  in  rela- 
tion to  new  books  140;  obituary  of  Lieut.  Borden  147; 
notice  of  secretary’s  plan  for  re-organization  of,  three  ad- 
ditional grades,  Paixhan  guns  165;  launch  of  Raritan 
postponed,  launch  of  Cumberland  and  Savannah  208; 
!m  launches  211;  Mississippi  212;  recommendation  to  re- 
duce army  and,  to  peace  establishment  220;  board  ofex- 
otnination  for  midshipmen  227;  on  expenses  of  223;  Pro- 
fessor Espy  240;  board  report,  list  of  assistant  surgeons 
241  242;  memorials  against  reduction  of  250;  account  of 
exploring  expedition  261;  appropriation  bili  270,  367,  369, 
379;  Mechanics  dismissed  from  navy  yard  272;  secreta- 
ry’s report  on  testing  invention  to  prevent  bursting  of 
steam  boilers  232;  Com.  Kennedy  at  Norfolk,  brig  So- 
mers sails,  steamer  Union,  arrivals  from  Florida  322;  corn, 
of  conference  appointed  on  appropriation  bill  349;  Ports- 
mouth station,  men  of  war  built  there,  the  American  74, 
50,  356;  enquiry  relutive  to  blacks  employed  in  ib;  list  of 
vessels  captured  by  in  war  of  1812  ib;  regulations  378; 
death  of  C.  Matthews,  reprimand  of  midshipman  May, 
speed  of  steamer  Missouri  384;  extract  from  Paulding’s 
letter  of  instructions  335;  acts  reported  in  II.  R.  398;  com. 
Lavalette,  com.  Barron.no  more  apprentices,  120  gun 
ship,  trial  of  Lieut.  Wilkes,  provisions  of  bill  for  1842  403; 
Colt’s  submarine  battery  415;  annual  report  of  expendi- 
tures of  every  ship  in  service  required  ib; 

Navy  bills — authorising  construction  of  war  steamer 
47,  93;  authorising  depot  for  charts  anil  instruments  of 
47;  for  establishment  of  schools  47;  to  regulate  pay  of  offi- 
cers 76;  reported  for  establishment  of  laws  and  rules  for 
government  of  93;  reported  authorising  certain  powers 
in  secretarv  of  navy  and  regulating  enlistments  in  110 — 
on  appointing  board  for  prepara'ion  of  rules  a. id  regula- 
tions 191— debated  207— reported  in  H R.  219— amend- 
ed and  presented  sent  to  senate  313 — appropriation  bill 
ij.  rep.  190,  191 — debated  205,206,  207— reported  in  se- 
nate 217 — discussed  250,  251  — amended  and  passed  268 
bill  reported  for  supplying  deficiencies  in  pension  fund 


283— for  appropriations  discussed  293,  234 — referred  in 
U.S.  senate  343 — considered  350 — amendments  disposed 
of  351,  353 — to  regulate  enlistments  in  amended  and  en- 
grossed 365 — appropriation  bill  reported  in  senate  365 — 
proceeding  in  H.  R.  relative  to  366 — report  of  com.  of 
conference  on  367 — concurred  in,  pass  both  houses  ib — 
signed  369 — to  re-organize,  amended  and  engrossed  in 
senate  377 — on  reducing  pay  while  on  furlough  engros- 
sed ib — to  establish  schools  of  instruction  in  passed  378 — 
to  regulate  enlistments  in,  concerning  professor  of  math- 
ematics, to  reorganize,  to  establish  school  for  instruction 
reported  in  H.  R.  393— provision  of  for  1 842.403 — on  pay 
of  persons  and  warrant  officers  reported  415 — for  navy 
passed  ib 

Naval  pension  fund — bill  making  appropriations  for 
supply  of  deficiency  of  366 — proviso  offered,  debated  and 
postponed  377 — passed  378 — 393 

Naval  court  martinl--at  Baltimore  16 — Capt.  Clack’s 
trial  99 — re  assembled  at  Baltimore  147 — Coin.  Latimer’s 
sentence  161 — Lieut.  G.  Adams  suspended  192 — atNew 
York  or  various  322 — officers  of  at  New  York  341 — 
twenty-three  to  be  tried  by  342 — reprimand  of  midship- 
man May, ’Lieut.  Pinckney  on  trial  384 — Lieut.  Robinson 
acquitted,  R.  E.  Johnson’s  acquittal  3S5 — Lieut.  Wilkes 

403 

— African  coast — squadron  for  suppression  of  slave  trade 
52— Vandalia  sails  for  192— the  Fairfield  from  Algiers 
arrives  at  Gibraltar  356 

— Exploring  expedition — loss  of  Peacock  3,  20, 21— call 
for  correspondence  from  93 — information  of  150 — bill 
for  publication  of  discoveries  by  188,  233 — return  of  ship 
Clarendon  240 — brig  Porpoise  and  tho  Oregon  ib— items 

304 

— East  India  squadron — frigate  Constellation,  sloop  of 
war  Boston,  death  of  midshipman  48— Constellation  and 
Boston,  Porpoise  and  Oregon  165 — Vincennes,  Columbia 
ib — Constitution  Singapore  to  Macao, Boston  for  Manilla 

403 

— Mediterranean  squadron-  arrival  of  the  Fairfield  and 
Preble  at  Gibraltar  306 — trigate  Brandywine  arrives  320 
the  Congress  to  sail  to  ib — sailed  322 

— Sooth  American  squadron— the  Adams  sails  for  32 — 
off  Montevideo,  Delaware,  Potomac,  Concord,  Marion, 
Decatur,  Enterprise  116 — the  Marion  from  Brazil,  ves- 
sels 211 — Columbia  sails  322— Potomac  arrives  355— 
sloop  of  war  Boston  for  Manilla,  Concord  for  Laguayra 
ib — on  establishing  schools  of  instruction  in  378 — ship 
St.  Louis,  the  Yorktown,  Cyane,  sch.  Shark  also  at  Cal- 
lao, Brazil  squadron  335— Columbia  for  Rio  403 

— West  India  and  home  squadron — steamer  Missouri 
32 — the  Warren  52 — Levant  ib — Ontario,  Capt.  Nichol- 
son at  Charlestown  navy  yard  85— frigate  Columbia,  brig 
Truxton  99 — Dolphin,  Pennsylvania,  Vandalia,  Fal- 
mouth at  Norfolk  116 — the  Warren  for  Norfolk  2(18 — 
Dolphin  for  Pensacola  ib — change  of  officers  in  the  War- 
ren, marine  drowned  306,  steam  frigate  Mississippi  for 
Mexico  322,  the  Macedonian  355,  the  Boxer  to|Trinidad 
de  Cuba  356,  Macedonian  arrives  334,  Columbus,  Poto- 
mac, Macedonian,  brig  Somers, ship  Falmouth,  steam  fri- 
gate Missouri  395,  Missouri  403 

Naval  force,  of  Great  Britain  1 13,  256,  306.  Paixhan 
guns  adopted  in  322,  war  steamer  in  Canada  ib 

O. 

O’Connell,  abolition  address  32;  on  right  of  search 
49;  address  of  to  Irishmen  of  U.  S 82;  insult  258 

Ohio — petition  from  Austinsburg  for  amicable  division 
ofutdon  15;  whig  convention  16,  32;  report  of  board  of 
public  works  35;Gen.  Jackson  60;  duties  on  woollens  75; 
resumption  80;  land  office  discontinued  85;  E.  P.  Lang- 
don  87;  on  annexing  Texas  122, 141;  circuit  and  district 
courts  205;  whig  nomination  272;  army  worm,  state  scrip 
384,  extra  session,  partiesjorganizing  337;  state  loan,  trade 
of  Cleveland,  extra  session  399;  apportionment  bill  403; 
legislative  proceedings  404;  congressional  districts  of,  uo- 
nraisement  law  405;  whig  address  405 

Oil,  items  272,416 

Otnnigraph  engraving  352 

Oregon — applications  for  extension  of  U.  S.  laws  to  75, 
109,  122;  Missouri  for  settlement  of  140;  Michigan  for 
military  occupation  of  156;  narrative  of  discovery  of  184, 
Illinois  petition  for  grants  of  land  &c.  in  188;  expedi- 
tion to  276 

P. 

Palestine,  broils  in  146 

Paixhan  guns  96 

Paper,  memorial  from  manufacturers  of  29 

Paris,  fortifications  of  192 

Patent  law,  repeal  of  asked  as  relates  to  medicines  1 10; 
bill  relative  to  377 

Patronage,  of  press,  resolution  adopted  45 

Peace,  high  court  of  nations  for  promotion  of  45,  75 
Peach  orchards  416 

Peacock  the,  account  of  loss  of  3 4,  20,  21 

Pearl  buttons,  petition  from  manufacturers  of  138 
Penitentiary,  in  Ioway  335 

1‘eel,  Mr.  speech  of  152 

Pennsylvania — legislature,  Girard  college,  Mr.  Dunlap 
16;  resumption,  tariff  convention  32;  A.  H.  Reid  35; 
Texas  4?;  assessment  4S;  highway  in  61;  memorial  for 
duty  on  iron  asked  75;  items  86;  legislature  adjourned 
96;  Handy  case  148;  legislature  meet  to  district  state, 
message  242;  time  of  holding  U.  S.  western  circuit  court 
in  318;  imprisonment  for  debt  abolished  in  322;  Judge 
Porter,  state  debt,  reports  on  hank  frauds  323;  arrange- 
ment of  districts,  act  to  stay  executions,  ways  and 
means  312;  riot  in  Philadelphia  356;  memorial  330,  381; 
official  notification  to  sheriffs  of  relative  to  apportion- 
ment bill  334;  tariff- memorial  399,412 

Pensions  -petition  for  47;  resolution  relative  to  334, 
366,  378,  399;  hill  to,  certain  widows  pussed  397;  navy 
1 bill  amended  ant)  pas-ed  233,  398,  411 


Per  diem — for  reduction  of  45,  349,  366,  367;  vote  on 
351;  on  Gen.  Scott’s  claim  for  58 

Petition,  prayer  for  right  of  46,  95 

Philadelphia,  resolutions  100;  riot  356 

Phonography,  discovery  416 

Pierce  Franklin,  letter  of  resignation  14 

Pigmies,  race  of  358 

Pittsburgh,  trade  of  with  Mexico  19;  petition  on  com- 
promise act  45;  powder  mills  100 

Poindexter,  Mr.  memorial  254 

Poinsett  Joel,  Guizot’s  portrait  875 

Poland , lands  to  emigrants  from  60 

Politics  of  the  day — meeting  in  J.  Q.  Adams’  district 
18;  invitation  to  Mr.  Clay  101;  from  the  Madisonian 
313,  314,  325;  letters  from  Messrs.  Wise  and  Fillmore 
361,362;  New  York  336;  Maryland  387 

Population,  of  Great  Britain  64;  of  France  36S;  of 
states  in  proportion  to  their  territory  369 

Pontoniers,  bill  relative  to  333 

Porter  Judge,  death  and  biographical  sketch  323 
Portugal — items  66,  114,  146,  164,  225;  slave  trade 

176,416 

Postage,  on  letters  from  Europe  48;  on  with  Texas 
95;  bill  relative  to  318;  passed  349;  message  on  351 
Postmaster  general,  resolution  of  enquiry  of  47;  letter 
read  in  U.  States  senate  front  156 

Po9t  office— New  York  memorial  75;  on  franking  75; 
communication  78;  legislature  of  New  York  on  reform 
of  laws  of  174 

Powdei  mills,  at  Pittsburg  100 

Prairie,  chasm  in  370 

Pre-emption,  bill  in  relation  to  in  Ioway  335,  378;  mi- 
ners, Wiskonsan  ib;u 

Presidency — North  Carolina  on  32;  Pennsylvania  on 
176;  meeting  on  in  Philadelphia  2SS;  Mr.  Calhoun,, 
Gen.  Scott,  J.  Buchanan,  Van  Buren,  Clay,  Tyler  357;i 
whig  convention  of  Maryland  224,403’ 

Prices,  at  Pittsburg  160,352 — see  items  chronicle  page 
of  each  number. 

Prisoners,  Mexican  258;  R.  Island  386,  3S7 

Process,  act  to  regulate  reported  351 

Proclamation — of  president  Houston  93;  of  governor 
of  Rhode  Island  99,  116;  of  gov.  of  Maine  147;  of  go- 
vernors of  R.  Island  and  Michigan  195;  of  Dorr,  of  gov. 
King  277;  of  gov.  King  307;  by  president  Boyer  321 
Protection,  of  American  labor  and  products  asked  47; 
coasting  trade  resolution  ib;  memorial  relative  to  234,269 
Protest,  of  part  of  general  assembly  of  Virginia  86;  of 
General  Cass  against  French  concurrence  in  right  of 
search  229 

Providence,  (R.  I.)  custom  house  bill  122 

Prussia,  letter  of  minister  from,  on  trade  72 

Public  debt,  of  the  five  powers  352 

Public  lands — act  relating  to  considered  30,  45;  reso- 
lution relative  to  sale  of  Tennessee  adopted  46,  repeal 
of  bill  asked  47;  vole  on  Mr.  McRobert’s  amendment 
relutive  to  proceeds  of  61;  vote  on  passage  of  74,  76; 
resolution  of  enquiry  on  amount  of  sales  or  270;  bill  to 
confirm  claims  of  between  Rio  Hondo,  and  Sabine  ri- 
vers 333;  votes  on  section  in  relation  to  distribution  of 
proceeds  of  in  tariff  bill  353;  Mr.  Benton  on  striking  out 
27th  see.  in  relation  to  365;  proceeds  of  sale  of  400 
Punishment,  of  certain  crimes  60 

Q. 

Quebec,  season  160;  Mr-  Renwick  384;  emigrants  400 
Quills,  memorials  from  dressers  of  29 

Quintuple  treaty — for  suppression  of  African  slave 
trade  89,  90,  91;  Mr.  Adams'  resolution  254;  president’s 
reply  271 

Quixano,  sloops  of  war  dispatched  to  275 

R. 

Rail  road — orders  48,64;  in  Europe  and  America  64; 
constructiug  in  Pennsylvania  86;  New  York  and  Erie 
144;  report  on  in  France  163;  dreadful  accident,  vote 
of  chamber  of  on  bill  for  225;  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
opened  to  Hancock  227;  of  South  Carolina,  Canada  288; 
Victoria  on  304;  progress  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  divi- 
dends, Massachusetts,  Russian,  Austrian,  German,  &c. 
308;  mail  on  318;  South  Carolina,  Richmond  and  Fre- 
dericksburg, of  Georgia  314;  Russia  354;  items  368; 
duties  on  certain  iron  for  378;  New  York  and  Albany 
386;  the  Hudson  river  387;  items  of  416;  Maine,  memo- 
rial on  140;  memorial  from  Philad.  for  268;  J.  Heron  pe- 
titions for  extension  for  patent  on  improvement  of  ib; 
Re-apportionment,  Virginia  on  32;  item  80 

Reciprocity,  in  certain  cases,  bill  237 

Repeal  (Irish)  Gen.  Jackson  310 

Report — on  currency  U.  S.  senate  9 to  13;  loss  of  ship 
Peacock  20;  of  minority  on  currency  21  to  29;  hoard  of 
public  works,  Ohio  35,  45;  of  committee  of  manufac- 
tures on  tariff  103  to  109;  minority  on  tariff  196  to  204; 
Mr.  Adamson  apportionment  329  to  332;  of  committee 
on  commerce  ana  navigation  314  to  318;  345  to  348;  on 
agriculture  392  to  395;  of  minority  on  veto  message  407, 
4C8;  protest  and  counter  of  T.  W.  Gilmer  403  to  411 
Reporters,  resolutions  for  employing  corps  of  213 
Representative  elections,  Mr.  Goggin  of  Va.  on  167 
Representation,  table  of  apportionment  of  343 

Requisition,  for  black  man  240 

Remediul  justice — bill  for  extending  considered  140; 
considered  (74,175,  263;  discussed  269,296,  297;  en- 
grossed 318;  passed  399;  debate  on  bill  in  house  of 
reps,  adopted  415 

Removals,  from  office  160 

Resumption,  in  various  statej  16;  N.  Jersey  on,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland  32;  of  Delaware  86 

Retrenchment — committee  on  14;  report  on  adopted 
15;  resolution  relative  to  messengers  ib;  30,  60;  bill  to 
regulate  mileage  61,  74,  75;  item  287;  bill  on  366 

Retributive  justice  149 
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Revenue — (see  tariff)  74;  Mr.  Allen’s  resolution  and 
vo'c  thereon  93,  190;  hill  reported  to  extend  existing  tar- 
iff' bill,  August  333;  Mr.  Fillmore’s  speech  on  bill  216  to 
250;  bill  discussed  251;  resolution  relative  to  adopted 
*54;  amendments  reprinted  271;  alteration  suggested 
281;  debated  and  passed  232;  the  act  ib;  debated  303; 
resolutions  to  restrict  debate  on  adopted  303;  official  cir- 
culars on  collecting  305;  bill  front  committee  of  ways 
and  means  237;  leave  to  introduce  bill  on  collection  of 
laid  on  table  318;  time  for  closing  debated  on  fixed  319; 
collection  of  323;  Mr.  Bolts  332;  bill  to  provide  in  sen. 
and  referred  to  com.  on  finance  ih;  bill  passed  house  of 
reps.  336;  bill  reported  in  senate  319;  report  on  tempo- 
rary hill  351;  bill  356,  365;  considered  io;  debated  366; 
passed,  vetoed,  committee  to  report  thereon  369;  debat- 
ed on  U.  S.  senate  377;  position  of  bill  335;  of  Cuba  392; 
bill  to  increase  pay  of  officers  of  laid  on  table  397;  Mr. 
Johnson's  bill  on  raising  399,  ih;  resolutions  relative  to 
bill,  vote  on,  after  veto  ih;  item  400;  memorial  of  Bosto- 
nians relative  to  411;  bill  discussed  ih;  bill  proposed  by 
Mr.  Everett  412;  Mr.  Ingersolls  ib;  debated  413;  debate 
to  cease  414;  bill  passed  house  of  reps.  415;  title  or  ib; 
features  of  bill  416 

Revised  tariff,  reports  of  sec.  and  treasury  <kc.  for  166 
Revolutionary  history  150;  reminiscences  357,  338 
Revolutionary  soldiers  352;  heroes  ih;  death  of  copt. 
Avery  384,  tfcaths  of  J K.  Smith,  R.  Ayer  400 

Right  of  search — on  48;  O’Connell  on  49;  Guizot’s 
remarks  growing  out  of  G.  Britain’s  claim  ib;  Cass’  pam- 
phlet 51  to  60;  on  mutual  73,  74;  defeated  in  chamber 
of  deputies  113;  Lord  Aberdeen’s  reply  to  Mr.  Steven- 
son's note  118,  119;  essay  on  published  128;  notice  of 
Mr.  Cushing’s  letter  147;  France  on  162;  Gen.  Cass’s 
protest  against  the  concurrence  of  France  in  treaty  of 
229  to  231;  French  deputies  on  Guizot’s  position  237; 
Russia  on  193;  chamber  of  deputies,  remarks  of  Lon- 
don Sun  226,  227 

Riots,  in  Ireland  289;  in  Philadelphia  356 

Riley  James,  minister  from  Texas  16 

Rhode  /W-aml— resolutions  on  tariff  and  on  choice  of 
electors  of  president  and  vice  president  15,  29;  on  peo- 
ple’s constitution  32;  rejection  of  constitution  80;  oil  ra- 
tifying constitution,  ballots,  and  lists,  N.  Y.  Journal  of 
Com.  on  85;  for  revision  of  tariff  93;  custom  house  95; 
ferment  in  96;  proclamation  of  governor  of,  articles  from 
editor  in,  ticket  nominated  99;  resolutions  presented  111; 
Globe  on  112;  elections.  Gov  King’s  proclamation,  pre- 
sident Tyler’s  letter  to  Gtv.  King  1 16;  correspondence 
on  required  of  president  Tyler  122;  suffrage  party  elec- 
tions, legal  elections,  general  invitation  to  military  129; 
message  referred  ib;  Mr.  Alien’s  resolution,  vote  on  14(1, 
144;  special  session,  Governor's  message  147,  state  of 
affairs  in,  acts  passed,  procession  of  suffrage  party, 
houses  organized.  Thom  is  W.  Dorr  organizer!  govern- 
or, inaugural  address,  repeal  of  Algerine  act  by,  consti- 
tutional legislature  of  assembled  148,  155,  156,  160;^  ar- 
rests in  ib;  revolutionary  legislature  of  assembled.  Gov. 
Dorr’s  inaugural  address,  member  arrested,  the  legisla- 
ture assembled,  Dorr’s  proclamation,  votes  for  governor, 
Mr.  Clarke’s  requisition,  arrest  of  D.  J.  Pearce,  war- 
rants issued,  legislature,  arrests,  resignations,  resolutions 
of  meeting  at  Providence  163;  Dorr  at  Washington, 
Connecticut  mediation,  prisoners  bailed  166;  resolutions 
from  in  U.  States  senate  174,  175;  statement  of  Messrs. 
Whipple  and  others  to  president,  Whipple’s  letter  78; 

f (resident's  letter,  assembly  convene,  Gov.  King’s  proc- 
amation,  Dorr  at  N.  York,  resolutions  ot  meeting  at 
Providence  invitation  to  Dorr,  reply,  plot,  statement, 179; 
proclamation  of  Dorr  180;  memorial  sent  to  congress 
from  Phila.  189;  resolutions  in  U.  S.  senate  debated  ib; 
items  of  revolutionists  192;  Dorr’s  proclamation,  two  4 
pounders  taken,  attack  upon  arsenal  threatened,  citizens 
protect  it.  Gov.  King  calls  to  arm9,  council  order  Dorr 
to  be  taken,  despatches,  mayor  requires  friends  of  char- 
ter to  close  shops,  guard  placed,  Dorr  leaves,  Anthonv's 
house  surrounded,  pursuit  of  Dorr,  suffrage  men  dis- 
perse, resignation  handbills,  comments  of  various  papers 
on,  general  orders  194,  195;  Mr.  Tallmadge's  resolu- 
tions relative  to  affairs  of  205;  paper  controversy,  legis- 
lature 212;  reward  offered  for  apprehension  of  Dorr, 
meeting  nnd  proceedings  of  his  partizans,  Connecticut 
in  reference  to  his  surrender  225;  doings  of  suffrage  par- 
ty 256;  Judge  Story  on  treason,  assembly  meet,  attempt 
to  Rteal  field  pieces,  resignation  of  suffrage  legislature, 
indications  of  Dorr’s  course,  gunpowder  stolen,  attempts 
to  steal  guns  259;  Mr.  Allen’s  resolution  on,  taken  up  in 
U.  S.  senate  269;  governor  of  authorized  ro  declare  mar- 
tial law,  new  constitution,  convention  to  be  held  in,  in- 
surgents near  Chepachet,  events  in  relation  thereto,  rnaj. 

fen.  McNeill  commands  state  forces,  Dorr  at  Chepachet 
76;  Dntee  J-  Pearce  and  others,  proclamation  of  Gov. 
King,  bulks  closed,  general  orders,  T.  W.  Dorr,  letter 
of  suffrage  party,  Dorr  fled,  Pawtucket,  Chepachet,  kil- 
led and  wounded  277;  prisoners,  search  for  arms,  depu- 
tation from  Gov.  Seward  to  278;  item  298;  proclamation 
for  day  of  public  thanksgiving,  prisoners,  letter  from  E. 
A.  Hitchcock  307;  editorials  on  307,  308;  convention,  to 
be  elected,  governor’s  address  335;  martial  law  suspend- 
ed, New  York  sympathisers,  number  of  prisoners  396; 
requisition  oil  New  Hampshire  for  Dorr  403 

Robinson.  T.  F.  treasury  agent  to  Europe  307 

Roenne,  ;Prussian  minister)  on  trade  72,  73 

Ross,  capt.  discoveries  by  148 

Ross  J >hn,  investigation  as  to  payment  318,  283 
Rouse’s  Point,  ceded  to  New  York  416 

Royal  agricultural  society  (England)  dinner  360 

Rules,  amendment  ol  61;  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams  76; 
Tote  254 

Rurasey  James,  pamphlet  on  steam  navigation  127 


Russia — inroads  by  Circassians  114;  currency  of  149; 
letters  of  emperor  of  to  J.  Q.  Adams  on  introduction  of 
steam  vessels  into  149;  on  right  ol  search  193;  compli- 
ment frum  to  J.  F.  Audubon  256,  290;  rail  roads  354 
R. 

Snbbath  day,  law  decision  on  working  on  259;  memo- 
rial against  travelling  &c.  on  156 

Saddlers,  dtc.  petitions  from  174 

Saltonstall,  Mr.  speech  of  on  tariff  263 

Sandwich  Islands,  Americans  in  400 

Santa  Fe,  relative  to  prisoners  taken  60,  66,  192,  25S, 
272;  list  of  the  dead  of  311;  release  321 

Sappers,  miners  and  pontoniers,  bill  to  establish  corps 
of  109,111,333 

Savannah — custom  house  46 

Schools,  of  Cincinnati  87;  funds  of  in  Connecticut  165; 
election  of  commissioners,  N.  York  256;  number  in  U. 
S.356;  in  N.  York  city  310 

School  lands,  hill  relutive  to  335 

School  naval,  bill  for  establishment  of  74,  373  393 

School  reservations,  bill  relating  to  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  passed  233,  236 

Scott,  maj.  gen.  enquiry  as  to  pay  15;  resolution  cor- 
rected i6;  facts  52 

Sheep,  value  ol  18;  frozen  272 

Ship  owners,  memorial  against  restriction  tariff  333 
Shoe  and  leather  dealers  37,  64;  address  by  6S,  69 
Sea  wall,  at  St.  Augustine  188 

Secretary  of  war — on  expenditures  45;  enquiry  rela- 
lative  to  agents  employed  on  ordnance  business  and  gra- 
duates of  West  Point  95;  enquiry  relative  to  Georgia  95; 
communication  on  reducing  expenses  122;  correspon- 
dence with  gov.  of  Georgia  142;  report  on  improving  the 
Delta  of  the  Mississippi  nnd  the  Hudson  159;  communi 
cation  relative  to  army  177;  relative  to  exhausted  appro- 
priations 190;  instructions  211;  remarks  237;  enquiry  re- 
lative to  removals  from  armories  &c.  232;  reply  283;  en- 
quiry as  to  number  and  condition  of  blacks  in  army  387; 
relative  to  payments  to  Jerh.  Hernandez  and  Gen.  Clinch 
ib;  relation  to  refusal  of  to  communicate  certain  papers 
379,  381,  833;  regulation  for  army  335;  enquiry  relative  to 
resignations  393 

Secretary  of  navy — error  in  cost  of  steamers  corrected, 
trial  of  Capt.  Bolton  15;  loss  of  U.  S.  ship  Peacock  20, 
21;  communication  45;  on  hemp  agent  ib;  on  war  steam- 
er, on  officers  in  department  75  73;  call  for  correspon- 
dence with  exploring  expedition  93;  tabular  statement 
returned  from  relative  to  names  and  services  of  officers 
of  navy  95;  bill  authorising  regulaiions  110;  bill  authoris- 
ing steamships  140;  bill  to  ascertain  certain  longitudes 
190;  exhaustion  of  appropriations  ib;  on  navy  pensions 
222;  call  for  orders  issued  to  navy  yards  &c.  ib;  commu- 
nication relative  to  Lake  steamer  &c.  239;  report  pre- 
venting explosion  of  steamers  282;  call  for  report  from 
285;  enquiry  concerning  number  of  blacks  in  army  and 
navy  367;  letter  acquitting  R.  E.  Johnson  335;  requiring 
annual  statement  of  expenditures  of  every  vessel  415 
Secretary  of  treasury  (W.  Forward) — report  from  31; 
statement  of  means  on  1st  March.  811  ib;  call  for  infor- 
mation relative  to  fees  61;  com.  relative  to  finances  78; 
call  authorising  war  steamers  93;  enquiry  whether  repeal 
of  distribution  act  &c.  is  necessary  &c.  93;  land  surveys 
public  lands  for  sale  &c.  110;  report  of  revised  tariff  166, 
175,  bill  accompanying  repo-t  referred  190;  relative  o 
money  received  by  J.  D.  Doty  &c.  222;  also  tabular 
statements,  export  and  imports  of  tobacco  &c.  ib;  278  to 
281;  number  of  clerks,  salaries,  names  &c.  233;  relative 
to  payments  on  public  land  sales  239;  enquiry  270;  au- 
thorised to  employ  clerk  ib;  call  for  geological  survey  of 
Iowa  and  Wisconsan  235;  enquiry  relative  to  unexpend- 
ed money  of  fiscal  oficers  287;  enquiry  relative  to  collec- 
tion of  duties  297;  circulars  to  collectors  306;  bill  relative 
to  Swarlwout  333;  receipts,  first  half  year,  treasury  notes 
255;  report  of  payments  for  private  claims  from  1835  to 
1841  376;  communication  from  413 

Secretary  of  state — information  required  of  on  tobacco 
trade  143;  letter  to  govs,  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts 
161;  on  Mexico  251,  278,  305;  relative  to  line  of  steamers 
275;  on  navigation  327-S  9;  copy  of  president  reasons  for 
signing  apportionment  bill  303;  declining  invitation  312; 
treaty  relative  to  boundary  in  senate  369;  bill  in  requiring 
annual  statement  from  of  all  changes  in  foreign  tariffs 

379 

Seminoles  336 

Senators  of  U.  S whose  terms  expire  on  4th  of  March 
1843  369 

Senecas,  relative  to  late  treaty  47;  council  held  by, 
new  treaty  116;  dispute  adjusted  228 

Seward,  gov.  message  vindicating  rights  &c.  117;  de- 
putation to  R.  Island  278 

Siam — 146,  190 

Sickness,  statistics  of  416 

Silk,  in  United  S'ates  304;  at  Sing  Sing  336;  machi- 
nery for  manufacture  ill  Ohio  400 

Silver,  relative  to  93 

Sismondi  (historian)  death  of  338 

Slaves — proceedings  in  Maryland  relative  16,  32;  peti- 
tions for  New  York  on  abolition  of  in  Florida,  District 
of  Columbia  and  transportation  of  in  vessels  47;  O’Con- 
nell on  49;  Mr.  Giddings  resolutions  relative  to  Creole  62; 
O’Connel  to  Irishmen  of  U.  States  on  S3;  Quintuple  trea- 
ty to  prevent  89, 90,  91;  effect  of  on  population  370;  num- 
ber liberated  ii;Lord  Brougham  on  ease  of  the  Creole  33; 
treaty  for  suppression  of  trade  65;  black  and  white,  on 
trade  of  101;  J.  Pierpont  on  102;  trade  in  Cuba  112;  N. 
York  oil  1 12:  trial  by  jury  to  fugitives,  to  steal  declared 
criminal,  Gov.  Seward’s  message  1 17;  circular  on  trade 
in  distributed  1;  in  Africa  208;  Mr.  Adams'  resolution 
for  information  relative  to  treaty  for  suppression  of  trade 
in  251;  relative  to  sale  of  of  Gen.  Watson  28; 


Slavers — capture  of  the  Gabriella  IS;  fight  with  64,  445 
clause  to  be  introduced  into  act  relative  to  capture  of  in 
Great  Britain  290;  capture  of  16,  200,  321 

Slave  trado,  extent  of  324;  parliament  in  reference  to 
Portuguese  416 

Smithsonian  bequest  109;  bill  reported  111 

Soda,  memorials  for  import  of  free  251 

Southard,  Mr  letter  resigning  president  of  U.  S.  se- 
nate 218;  thanks  and  condolence  ib;  announcement  of 
death  of,  character,  resolutions  283;  funeral  of  287 
South  America — battle  by  Bolivians,  president  of  Peru 
shot  17;  Carthagenian  fleet  destroyed  ib;  Bolivians  ad- 
vance on  Peru,  British  admiral  arrives  at  Callao,  British 
affairs  115;  specie,  New  Grenada,  constitutional  authori- 
ties, various  items,  Demarara,  Panama,  Buenos  Ayres, 
Montevideo,  French  treaty,  relative  to  death  of  Dr. 
Frttncia.  Entre  Rios,  Peru  226;  massacres  in  Buenos 
Ayres  256;  Venezuela,  Guiana  241;  horrible  assassina- 
tions in  Buenos  Ayres  272;  state  of  Venezuela  354 
South  Carolina — agricultural  society  87;  decision  on 
British  fugitives  99;  Mr.  Campbell  of  on  appropriation 
bill  168  to  174;  A- Middleton  236,  318;  rail  roads  barbo- 
cueat  Columbia  344;  steam  engines  manufactured  387 
Spain — M.  Salvandy  2,  66;  conspiracy,  Espartero  97; 
arms  112;  armv  114,  146;  disturbances,  drought,  contra- 
band, items  193;  songs,  proposed  tariff241;  disturbances, 
manufactory  of  arms  closed  258;  queen  purchases  Mai- 
mnison  304;  army  at  north  dissolved  339;  vessels  forbid 
using  Spanish  flag,  army,  reserve  402 

Stage  coaches,  in  the  desert  304 

State  bonds,  governor  of  Michigan,  proclamation  195 
State  debts,  W.  C.  Johnson  on  319,  414 

St  Louis — trade  96;  steamboats  at  368 

Statistics,  of  temperance  64,  144;  Illinois  river  87;  Me- 
thodists 160;  Mexican  census  211;  facts  and  causes 
affecting  foreign  trade  and  domesiie  interests  215  6-7;  ex- 
penditures o(  France  241;  fire  in  Hamburg  258;  lake 
fisheries  260-1;  tobacco  279,  2S0-1;  of  coal  and  iron 
in  Virginia  342;  ofbirths,  deaths,  marriages  &c.in  Franco 
368;  of  temperance  in  N.  York  384;  ol  state  prison  N.  Y. 
387;  of  sickness  416 

Statue  of  Washington,  removal  of  188 

St.  Domingo — earthquake  at  210 

Steamers,  Acadia  and  Unicorn  33;  explosion  48;  en- 
quiry relative  to  lor  defence  of  lakes  60;  report  relative  to 
75;  failure  of  West  India  line  of  81;  Missouri  aground, 
Mississippi  at  Washington  85;  on  Illinois  river  87;  bill 
for  building  93;  bill  passed  95,  1 11;  catastrophe  to  Mis- 
souri 93;  packet  from  Belgium  100;  explosion  of  Meriora, 
Georgia  burnt  ib;  regulation  of  in  G.  Britain  112;  Tele- 
graph blown  up  113;  relative  to  invention  to  prevent  ex- 
plosions 122;  Mississippi  and  Missouri  127;  can.il  boat 
144;  items  ii, 'Madagascar  burnt  145;  items  146,  151,  176; 
mail  from  South  Carolina  to  Cuba  188;  loss  of  a 193;  ex- 
plosion of  the  Douglas,  ship  Penelope  208;  British  Queen 
from  Belgium  209, Medina  collapses  240,256;  correspon- 
dence on  line  of  between  France  and  U.  S.  274;  reports 
on  351,  400;  experiment  of  invention  to  prevent  explosion 
282;  iron  304;  by  canal,  disasters  320;  Union  at  Chippewa 
323;  memorial  relative  to  334,  165;  loss  of  Teviot,  losses 
to  England  352;  to  Belgium  353;  iron  ship  Great  Britain, 
French,  Black  Diamond,  line  of  iron  between  Hartford 
and  Philadelphia  368;  at  St.  Louis  ib;  frigate  Missouri 
385;  Great  Western,  W.  I.  mail,  the  Bangor,  canal  pac- 
ket 408;  Lexington  ib;  bill  to  modify  act  to  prevent  acci- 
dents by  414;  items  410 

Steam  excavator  156 

Steam  navigation,  of  Great  Britain  17;  Ramsey’s 
pamphlet  reprinted  127;  on  the  Danube  306 

Stevens’  war  steamer  151 

St.  Lawrence,  navigation  of  128 

Stocks— see  Chronicle  page  of  each  number. 
Submarine  explosion  battery  310 

Sugar,  memorials  for  duty  281;  produce  ofin  Vermont 
416;  convention  of  planters  176;  memorial  214-5 

Sumatra — regulation  relative  to  trade  146 

Sun,  the  face  of  the  336 

Supreme  court,  bill  for  furnishing  reports  29,  45 

Syria — mission  houses  destroyed  146;  insurrection  163; 
Turkey  and  Russian  226 

Swartwout,  Samuel,  petition  of  sureties  45;  bill  333 
Sweden — special  treaty  with  France  83;  opening  of  the 
Upsala  chest  164;  value  of  labor  in  263 

T. 

Tailors,  praying  for  duty  on  foreign  clothing  250 

Talcott,  capt , report  relative  to  219 

Tallmadge,  General  J , home  industry  102;  tariff  262 
Tallmadge.  Mr — U.  S. senator,  on  presenting  memo- 
rial of  importers  for  tarifi'93;  resolutions  of  on  R.  Island 
affliirs  205 

Tariff— legislature  of  Rhode  Islnnd  on  15,  29;  Savan- 
nah on  18;  Penn,  convention  on  32;  H.  Clay’s  speech 
39;  petitions  from  Lebanon  for  45;  petitions  adverse  ib; 
memorials  from  Connecticut  on  45;  petitions  relative  to 
47;  pe’ition  of  Vermonters  on  60;  Mr.  Huntingdon  on 
ib;  hill  reported  68;  light  on  72,  74,  78;  convention  ofin 
Alabama  80;  published  bill  84,  93;  memorial  of  impor- 
ters and  dealers  in  foreign  goods  93;  increase  of  asked, 
95,  96;  report  of  committee  of  manufactures  on  103  to 
106;  bill  108,  109,  110;  proceedings  of  meeting  in  Phil, 
lilt  meetings  112,  140;  petition  of  Baltimoreans  on  ib; 
156,  158;  report  on,  project  of  report  161;  report  of  re- 
vised 166,  167,  174;  printed  175,  176;  citizens  of  New 
York  ask  for  revision  188;  memorials  from  Penn,  ib;  bill 
referred  to  com.  of  ways  and  means  190;  report  of  mi- 
nority of  committee  on  manufactures  on  196  to  203;  ap- 
pendix thereto  203;  petitions  205,  217,  218,  225,  238,  239; 
remonstrances  250;  memorials  for  ib;  251;  bill  debated 
254,  255;  vote  on  passage  ofin  house  of  reps.  255;  let- 
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ter  an  r nd  American  labor  262;  Mr.  Saltonstall’s  speech 
263,  264,  265;  Mr.  Ilambersham’s  speech  2C5  to  268;  the 
the  provisional  bill  referred  268;  memorial  of  N.  York- 
ers relative  to  269;  debate  on  printing  tabular  statement 
of,  and  extra  copies  269;  bill  debated  270,271;  notice  of 
veto,  President’s  veto  273,  237;  house  concur  in  senate’s 
amendment  236,  2S7;  memorial  from  Pittsburg  296;  de- 
bate on  veto  of  297  to  302;  bill  rejected  303;  petition  of 
citizens  of  Richmond  for  of  discriminating  duties  pre- 
sented to  house  of  reps,  ib;  discussed  30-1;  extract  front 
Poston  Advertiser  30";  from  Charleston  Mercury  312; 
bill  considered  319;  collection  of  revenue  323;  abstract 
of  duties  on  w hich  the  vote  was  taken  324:  at  the  south 
336,  349;  vote  on  27th  section  of  bill  353;  debated  in 
senate  365;  progress  of  bill,  president’s  veto,  referred 
369;  requiring  annual  statement  of  all  charges  of  foreign 
397;  Mr.  Adams’  report  on  veto  333,  335;  yeas  and  nays 
ott'passage  of  bill  of,  party  vote  on,  vote  according  to 
states,  vote  in  senate  on  389;  foreign.  British  policy 
relative  ib;  features  of  the  British  399:  abstract  of  Brit- 
ish and  French,  the  new,  of  France  391:  memorial  of 
Virginians  relative  to  397.398:  memorial  399;  vote  on 
402:  resolution  of  com.  of  ways  and  means  rejected  412: 
features  of  bill  passed  415 

Tax — on  granting  right  of  to  Illinois  in  certain  case  to 
tax  lands  60,  61:  petition  for  on  a.  goods  at  auction  295 
Taxation,  decision  in  Maryland  16:  Mr.  Peel  on  152 
Taylor,  N.  P.  233 

Telescope  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse  240 

Temperance  statistics  64.  144:  Cherokee  law  272: 
reform  336;  report  on  in  N.  York 384;  in  Texas  96,  192; 
reform  in  Boston  240 

Tennessee— resumption  16;  resolution  on  sale  of  pub- 
lic lands  in  45:  on  annexation  of  Texas,  on  tobacco  and 
repeal  of  bankrupt  law  47,  75;  bill  establishing  district 
court  61;  passed  75;  without  senators  240;  banks  304. 
320;  survey  of  Memphis  415 

Territories,  bills  relative  to  335 

Testimony,  to  regulate  taking  of  41 1,  412 

Texas — items  from  2;  minister  from  16,  32;  Indiana 
on  annexation  of  45;  Beaver  co.  Penn,  opposed  to  an- 
nexation 47;  confidential  correspondence  with  Mexicans 
49;  on  boundary  line  60:  New  York  against  annexation 
61:  warlike  attitude  64:  sufferings  of  Santa  Fee  traders, 
proclamation,  letter  66:  address  of  Mariano  Aristo,  letter 
from  Gen.  Johnson  to  Gen  Hamilton,  and  reply  67:  re- 
treat of  Mexicans  80:  despatches,  Houston’s  letter  on 
war  with  Mexico, enthusiasm,  items  from  82;  diplomatist 
from  to  Europe,  on  including  California  within  limits  of 
83:  communications  from  to  President  Tyler  95.  peti- 
tion against  annexation  of  95:  subscriptions  for  96:  ad- 
dress to  citizens  of  N.  Orleansand  valley  of  Mississippi 
97:  letter,  proclamation,  blockade  98:  Gen.  Houston’s 
letter,  Santa  Anna’s  reply,  Metamoras,  Bexar  115:  boun- 
dary 122:  against  annexation  of  122,  144:  curiosities  145: 
extract  from  proclamation,  items  on  invasion  163,  176, 
192:  reselution  relative  to  boundary  line  of  219:  prepa- 
rations for  invading  Mexico  240:  crops.  J.  N.  Morehead, 
Bexar  unquiet,  French  colony  258,  i7>;  enquiry  rela- 
tive to  correspondence  concerning  318,  319:  adopted  ib; 
Houston's  message,  naval  force  ready  for  service,  finan- 
ces, batallion  of  U.  S.  volunteers  start  for  Corpus  Chris- 
ti,  congress  organized  321:  conclusion  of  treaties  of  ami- 
ty and  commerce  with  Great  Britain  337:  ratification  of 
treaties  384,  3S5,  403 

Thompson,  Gen.  W.,  minister  to  Mexico  64,  210 
Thibet,  treaty  with  Chinese,  expedition  to,  routed  14£ 
Thames  tunnel,  completed  304:  description  309 

Tobacco — resolutions  of  Tennessee  relative  to  47: 
markets  of  in  Liverpool  48,  96,  112:  Kentucky  on  re- 
strictions 122:  tabular  statement  of  exports  and  imports 
of  222,  278,  279,  280,  281:  of  Maryland,  market  of  224: 
inspections  256,  352:  crops  400:  demand  for  416:  letter 
from  secretary  of  treasury  with  tables  shewing  exports 
and  imports  of  320.  Prices  fyc.  see  chronicle  page  of 
each  number. 

Tocqueville,  Mr.  Alexis  De — of  French  Academy  of 
Science  _ 259 

Tonnage— and  commerce  19:  of  British  shipping  96: 
bill  reported  to  alter  mode  of  admeasuring  of  251 

Trade — Pittsburg  with  Mexico  19:  remarks  on  policy 
of  G.  Britain,  citizens  of  Lubec,  resolutions  relative  to 
38,  39;  Boston  Atlas  on  policy  of  G.  Britain,  letter  on  53: 
on  treaty  for  suppression  of  in  slaves  65:  articles  on  71, 
72;  with  Germany  72,  73:  request  of  Texas  to  facilitate 
95;  of  St.  Louis  96:  slave  101,  102:  balance  of  estima- 
ted 129:  on  Lakes  144:  regulation  of  in  Sumatra  146: 
coal,  colonial  154,  176:  in  England  304:  extent  of  in 
•laves  324 


Transportation— bill  to  prevent,  of  passengers  coast- 
wise or  letters  in  foreign  vessels  111,  142,  400 

Travelling  400 

Treason,  Judge  Story  on  259 

Treasury  department — bill  amendatory  of  acts  estab- 
lishing 13,  14:  Mr.  Allen’s  resolution  debated  45:  Mr. 
Preston  on  74:  resolutions,  remarks  74,  76:  President 
Tyler's  letter  alluding  to  condition  of  76:  resolution  of 
inquiry  adopted  79:  J.  W.  McGulloh  first  comptroller 
93.  reports  of  secretary  of  on  tariff  166:  printed  175: 
communication  shewing  number  of  clerks,  names  and 
salaries  233:  Mr.  Woodbury’s  resolution  of  enquiry  rela- 
tive to  money  borrowed  233:  circulars  to  collectors  306: 
receipts  for  six  months  355:  resolution  relative  to  365: 
private  claims  since  1S35,  376:  vote  on  reimbursing  for 
monies  expended  in  extinguishing  Indians  titles 413, 414 
See  secretary  of  treasury. 

Treasury  agent,  to  Europe  307 

Treasury,  bill  to  define  fiscal  year  281 

Treasury  notes,  discount  of  in  Boston  80:  amount  of 
outstanding;  355 — see  chronicle  pages. 

Treaty-petition  relative  to  with  Seneca  Indians  47: 
European  54:  fir  suppression  of  slave  trade  65: 
France  in  relation  to  66;  with  Wyandots  63:  Sweden’s 
wi'h  France  83:  articles  of  the  quintuple  89,  90,  91:  ar- 
ticles of  with  Choctaws  93:  Mr.  Linn’s  resolution  to  give 
notice  to  British  government  for  termination  of  for  joint 
occupancy  of  territory,  vote  affirmative  110:  of  right  of 
search  debated  in  chamber  of  deputies  113:  of  Senecas 
116:  on  claims  lor  the  of  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek  140, 
26S,  398.  Seneca  Indians  228:  letter  on  facts  of  quintu- 
ple 271:  resolution  relative  to  Indian  334:  conclusion  of 
Texas  and  G.  Britain  337;  between  U.  States  and  G. 
Britain  353;  in  U.  S.  senate  369,  335:  with  Texas  ib.  U.  S. 
senate  in  secret  session  on  397,  393:  with  Great  Britain 
ratified  by  401:  outlines  ib:  between  France  and  Bel- 
gium 402:  executive  session  of  senate  on  411:  bill  repor- 
ted to  carry  into  effect  the  with  Wyandots  ib. 

Tunnel  304,309,334 

Turkey — items  97:  Divan,  Greek  minister  in,  Omer 
recalled,  Mount  Lebanon  governors  appointed,  Izzet 
Mehemet  superceded  114:  reconciliation  of  with  Greece 
146:  envoy  from  Greece  to,  Syria,  163,  193:  Selim 
Bey  sailed  for  Beyrout,  remonstrance  of  Russia,  revolu- 
tion among  at  Nedsches  226:  Mehemet  Alii  offers  to  as- 
sist, Ibraham  Pacha,  extraordinary  council  on  Syrian 
affairs,  ferment  in  Wallachia  339;  position  of  European 
powers  towards  in  reference  to  Syria  354 

Tyler,  President — letter  to  political  friends  of  Philadel- 
phia 4:  letters  accompanying  treasury  reports  31:  reply 
to  resolution  of  enquiry  as  to  applications  and  appoint- 
ments 63;  distribution  bill  message  75;  letter  on  condi- 
tion of  treasury  76;  message  relative  to  Texas  95:  let- 
ter from  to  Governer  of  R.  Island  116:  communication 
from  on  N.  Y.  custom-house  investigation  159:  letter  of 
on  terminating  hostilities  in  Florida  174,  175:  letter  from 
to  R.  Island  committee  179:  debate  on  his  message  rela- 
tive to  termination  of  war  with  Florida  191;  message  in 
relation  to  conduct  of  receivers  of  public  money  in  Illi- 
nois 233;  letter  from  262;  enqnirv  relative  to  proceedings 
of  case  of  citizens  aggrieved  in  Uruguay,  on  enquiry  re- 
lative to  copy  of  Quintuple  treaty  and  Lewis  Cass  271; 
veto  of  the  provisional  tariff  bill  273.  274;  letter  trans- 
mitting portrait  to  national  institute  275;  message  sanc- 
tioning apportionment  bill  2S7:  letter  to  friends  in  Phila. 
289;  reasons  for  signing  apportionment  bill  290;  message 
relative  to  adjustment  of  claim  297;  Mr.  Botts  against 
314:  communications  on  relations  between  Mexico  and 
U.  States  326,  333;  -veto  of  tariff  bill  369;  veto  message 
371;  message  protesting  received  in  senate  378;  sig- 
natures to  naval  appropriation  bill  379;  veto  message 
received  in  house  of  reps.  381;  message  from  declining 
to  communicate  correspondence  relative  to  U.  Stales 
and  Mexico  411;  army  appropriation  bill  signed  415 

Umbrella  manufacturers,  petition  from  174 

Uncas,  the  Mohettan,  monument  100 

University  hall,  (Cambridge)  blown  up  304 

Upshur,  A.  P.  (see  secretary  of  navy)  237 

Useful  arts,  bill  to  promote  progress  of  333 

Uruguay,  outrage  227;  enquiry  relative  to  271 

Van  Buren,  Martin — at  Charleston  16;  at  New  Or- 
leans 128;  Hermitage  160;  Cincinnati  256 

Van  Dieman’s  land,  American  prisoners  at  30;  es- 
cape 288,  352 

Van  Ness  Cornelius,  relative  to  payments  46 

Veazy,  Gov.  T.  W.,  death  of  320 

Vegetable  ivory  304 

Venezuela,  item  354 

Ventilator  conical,  for  ships  93;  description  143 


Vermont— on  exchequer  plan  45;  on  tariff  93:  Van 
Buren  convention  208;  petition  from  wool  growers  of 
213,  334;  whig  meeting  and  nominations  322;  produce 
of  sugar  in  416 

Veto — On  amending  constitution,  restricting  14,  29: 
on  state  printing  bill  New  York  129;  notice,  of  the 
president’s  on  the  provisional  revenue  bill  273,  274;  on 
tariff  bill  287;  Mr.  Briggs  on  the  message  297;  Mr.  Til- 
iinghnst  on  299;  Mr.  Lane  on  300;  Mr.  Caruthers  301; 
debate  302;  resolution  amended  and  adopted  303;  con- 
sidered ib;  committee  appointed  to  report  on  369;  mes- 
sage of  President  Tyler  371;  received  and  read  in  house 
of  representatives  381;  Mr.  Adamson  383;  report  on  399; 
adopted  it;  vote  on  altering  constitution  it;  report  of 
minority  on  407;  protest  and  counter  report  of  T.  W. 
Gilmer  408  to  411;  debate  on  Adams’  resolution  412 
Virginia — on  re-apportionment  32,  80;  on  distribution 
act  32;  resumption  80;  protest  86;  new  counties,  legisla- 
tive acts  87;  elections  160,  176;  Mr.  Goggin  of  on  repre- 
sentative election  167;  legislature  192;  bounty  land  claim 
269.  235;  memorial  from  Richmond  for  increase  of  tar- 
iff 288,  303;  resolution  on  land  warrants  ib;  banks  320; 
statistics  of  coal,  iron,  cotton,  freshet  342;  rail  roads  344; 
memorial  in  favor  of  free  trade  348;  remonstrating  a- 
gainst  tariff"  ib;  rebellion,  position  of  E.  and  western, 
Lewisburg  comontion  387;  petition  relative  to  tariff  397 
Visitation,  of  American  vessels  128 

W. 

Wabash  canal  aid  asked  for  completion  of  93 

Wages  96:  in  France,  Sweden,  England  263 

War  steamers — bill  authorising  93,  95;  passed  111; 
new  invention  for  151;  the  Penelope  208 

Washington,  G.,  extract  of  letter  on  signing  bills  with 
which  bis  judgment  was  -at  variance  405 

Watchmakers,  memorials  from  188,  218 

Watson,  Gen.  James,  bill  for  relief  of  285 

Weavers,  ball  for  benefit  of  258 

Webster,  D.  192 

Weeks  Aaron,  memorial  for  damages  193 

Weights  and  measures,  report  on  109 

Wesleyan  methodjsts,  receipts  160 

Western  waters,  navigation  of  93 

West  Point,  enquiry  as  to  number  of  graduates  95; 
examination  256 

Wever  Caspar,  enquiry  relative  to  contract  333;  bill 
for  relief  of  397 

Wheat — market  ofG.  Britain  48,  114;  trade  176;  crops 
192,  224,  240,  256,  320,  352,  368,  400, 416.  See  chronicle 
page  of  each  number. 

Wheaton,  H.,  on  right  of  search  128;  member  of  aca- 
demy of  moral  institute  of  France  275 

Whig  convention  (of  N.  C.)  112,117 

Whipple,  Mr.,  statement,  to  Governor  of  R.  I.  178 
Whistler,  Maj.,  invited  to  Russia  208;  sailed  272 

Wilcox,  Hon.  Leonard,  U.  States  senator  from  New 
Hampshire  16,  29,  250 

Williams,  Hon.  Lewis,  death  of  announced  14,  15 
Wilkes  Charles,  (Com.  U.  S.  exploring  expedition)  re- 
port of  loss  of  Peacock  20;  extract  from  private  instruc- 
tion of  J.  K.  Paulding  to  3S5 

Wine,  depressed  condition  of  trade  258 

Winnebagoes,  report  on  removal  of  175 

Wiskonsan — resolutions  of  on  extinguishment  of  In- 
dian titles  and  removals  45;  boundary  line  of  60;  bill  to 
aid  in  erection  of  roads  and  canals  111;  resolution  offer- 
ed by  Mr.  Dodge  191;  monies  received  by  J.  D.  Doty 
nut  of  appropriations  for  erection  of  public  buildings  in 
222;  report  of  geological  survey  285;  memorial  from  mi- 
ners 297;  for  payment  for  erection  of  public  buildings  in 
303;  bill  relative  to  lead  mines  333;  bill  granting  tract 
of  land  to  for  certain  purpose  335;  bill  granting  pre- 
emption right  ib:  lead  mine  bill  passed  397:  bill  for  re- 
lief of  certain  settlers  398;  emigration  to  416 

Wise,  Mr.,  letter  from  361 

Wood,  comparative  strength  of  different  kinds  304 

Wooden  pavements  400 

Wool — duty  asked  on  foreign  218,  224:  manufacture 
of  rags  ib:  proceedings  of  convention  in  Vermont  334; 
in  Illinois  336,  384;  memorials  for  increase  of  duty  on  397 
World’s  convention,  private  meeting  of  114 

Worth,  Col.  correspondence  Governor  of  Georgia  259 

Winthrop,  Mr.,  resignation  222 

Wyandots,  treaty  with  68 

Y. 


Yellow  fever 
Yucatan,  items 


Z. 


Zoll  Verein,  assembling  of  at  Berlin 


400,  416 
96 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

The  packet  ship  North  America  arrived  at  New 
York  on  February  24,  from  Liverpool  on  January  8th. 
The  Hibernia  packet  arrived  on  the  26th  at  the  same 
port  having  left  Liverpool  on  January  I3th.  On  the 
22d  inst.  the  British  steamer  Clyde,  Lieut.  Woodruff, 
R.  N.  commander,  arrived  at  Charleston,  from  Gra- 
nada, Nassau,  Savannah,  &c.  The  steamer  Dee  had 
arrived  at  Granada  with  Liverpool  dates  to  January 
16  which  the  Clyde  brought  on.  On  the  27th  the 
Clyde  arrived  at  New  York  and  proceeded  on  the 
28th  to  Halifax  to  return  thence  via  New  York  and 
Charleston  to  Havana.  The  steamer  Caledonia,  which 
was  to  have  left  England  on  the  4th  February,  had 
not  arrived  at  Halifax  on  the  25th. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Intelligence  of  the  taking  of  Amoy  had  reached 
London  on  the  6th  of  January,  and  was  published  ex- 
clusively in  the  Times  of  that  day.  With  it  came 
information  of  the  loss  of  the  Madagascar  steamship 
— a very  brief  statement,  contained  in  a letter  to  Jar- 
dine  Matheson  & Co.  or  the  senior  naval  officer  at 
Hong-Kotig.  Captain  Dicey,  of  the  Madagascar, 
Captain  Grattan,  of  the  royal  Irish,  ten  other  gentle- 
men, arid  thirty  Lascars,  had  landed  from  tiie  wreck, 
and  were  believed  to  be  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese. 

The  letters  from  Amoy  say  that  the  British  got 
very  little  plunder — not  more  than  4,000  or  5,000 
dollars.  The  ships  were  to  sail  for  Chusan  on  the 
5th  of  September,  and  winter  there,  the  season  being 
being  too  far  advanced  for  further  operations  north- 
ward. 

The  queen  has  granted  a portion  of  the  Canton 
ransom  to  the  troops  employed  in  the  attack  on  that 
city;  the  shares  of  colonels  will  be  .€900  each,  of 
lieutenant  colonels  €720,  of  majors  €530,  of  captains 
€216,  and  of  lieutenants  €144.  Officers  of  the  navy 
sharing  according  to  their  relative  rank,  with  those 
of  the  army. 

The  advices  from  Affghanistan  were  unsatisfactory. 
The  Anglo-Indian  forces  in  that  region  had  been  de- 
feated in  a battle  with  the  mountain  Ghilzies,  with  a 
very  considerable  loss  of  life. 

The  king  of  Burmah,  Tharawaddie,  had  arrived  at 
Rangoon,  attended  by  a large  body  of  troops  and  a 
multitude  of  his  subjects.  Suspicion  had  existed  as 
to  the  motive  of  this  visit,  and  the  governor  general 
of  India  had  taken  care  to  assemble  a considerable 
force  at  Rangoon,  with  several  steam  frigates;  but 
so  far  nothing  of  a hostile  nature  had  transpired,  and 
the  better  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  Tharawaddie’s 
object  was  only  to  amuse  himself  with  a change  of 
scene. 

The  British  government  had  interposed  to  adjust 
the  quarrel  of  etiquette  between  France  and  Spain. 
The  1 imes  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that,  the  regent 
Espartero  had  not  the  right  side  in  this  quarrel. 

The  elections  in  the  Spanish  chamber  of  deputies 
had  resulted  in  a complete  triumph  for  the  ministry. 

Lord  Ashburton  was  to  embark  for  New  York,  on 
board  a steam  frigate,  on  or  about  the  24th  of  Janua- 
ry. His  stay  in  the  United  States  was  expected  to 
he  very  brief. 

Mr.  Everett  the  American'  minister,  left  London 
on  the  5th  of  January  on  a visit  to  Lord  Ashburton. 

The  various  committees  in  the  French  chamber  of 
deputies  were  pushing  their  investigations,  prepara- 
tory to  the  drawing  up  of  the  address  in  answer  to 
the  king’s  speech.  In  the  formation  of  the  commit- 
tees the  ministerial  candidates,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, had  been  elected. 

Loans  lo  Western  States.  The  Morning  Post,  under 
its  “money  article,”  discuses  the  indebtedness  of  the 
American  states,  and  sets  forth  roundly  “that  the  de- 
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fection  of  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Illinois  and  Indiana 
is  the  ready  answer  to  any  proposition  for  giving  new 
credit  to  the  states.” 

The  accounts  received  from  the  Niger  expedition 
continued  to  be  of  the  most  melancholy  character. 
The  mortality  and  disease  on  board  the  Albert  were 
so  great  that  little  hope  remained  of  her  attempt  to 
ascend  the  Niger  being  persevered  in,  and  the 
Wilberforce  had  returned,  abandoning  the  voyage 
up  the  Tchadda.  She  had  followed  the  Soudan  to 
Fernando  Po.  From  that  place  the  Soudan  had  been 
sent  to  follow  the  Albert,  and  render  assistance  in 
case  of  need. 

Letters  from  Constantinople  of  Dec.  16th  say  that 
the  porte  has  definitively  expressed  its  determination 
not  to  grant  the  firman  demanded  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government  for  the  establishment  of  a Protes- 
tant church  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Hibernia  brought  out  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  passengers,  most  of  whom  are  farmers  and 
their  families,  and  provided,  it  is  said,  with  means 
to  establish  themselves  comfortably  in  the  western 
world. 

Mr.  Johnson,  a passenger  in  the  Clyde,  in  conver- 
sation with  the  harbor-master  at  Nassau,  understood 
that  the  sixteen  murderers,  who  were  on  board  the 
brig  Creole,  were  still  in  confinement  at  that  place 
waiting  the  decision  of  the  British  and  American  go- 
vernments, as  to  their  ultimate  disposal. 

The  United  States  government,  it  is  stated,  have 
decided  that  there  will  be  no  objections  to  the  mail 
steamers  taking  passengers  from  and  to  the  various 
American  ports,  as  they  carry  no  goods,  or  merchan- 
dise, or  freight. 

[The  Courier  then  gives  a number  of  extracts  from 
commercial  letters  showing  the  condition  of  the  cot- 
ton market,  from  which  we  copy  the  following.] 

uLivcr/>ool,  January  13.  Since  your  departure  on 
the  4th  instant,  or  cotton  market  has  presented  no 
particular  change.  The  demand  lias  been  regular 
and  willingly  met  by  the  old  cottons  and  by  the 
recent  arrivals;  for  cotton  is  offered  as  landed,  and 
sold  at  the  best  price  it  will  bring;  and  to  day  I have 
seen  new  Uplands  from  Charleston,  fully  good  fair, 
sold  at  5|,  which  the  importer  admitted  cost  him  61, 
to  6[.  We  are  now  receiving  accounts  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States -being  likely  to  fall  short 
of  previous  calculations;  but  I entirely  disregard  any 
probable  diminution,  because  the  trade  in  this  coun- 
try is  much  depressed.  The  supply  of  cotton  will  be 
adequate  to  what  may  be  required.  I will  not  take 
any  risk  contingent  on  a shOrtcrop;  besides,  the  quali- 
ty is  represented  to  be  inferior,  which  enforces  the 
necessity  of  attending  strictly  to  the  Liverpool  de- 
finition of  fair  quality — good  qualities  may  maintain 
their  prices,  whilst  the  lower  will  be  interfered  with 
by  Surats,  of  which  the  stock  in  the  kingdom  is 
€20,000.  275,000  are  known  to  be  shipped  for  this 
country,  and  will  he  here  during  the  next  three 
months.” 

“ Liverpool , January  15.  We  much  regret  that  the 
state  of  our  markets  is  so  unfavorable;  there  was  a 
fall  last  week  in  prices  of  new  American  cotton  of 
|d.  per  pound,  and  the  market  is  still  drooping.  A 
sale  was  made  to-day  of  500  bales  which  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  lowest  ever  made,  except  some  in 
1829.  We  quote  Uplands,  ordinary  4f,  fair  5|,  good 
6j.  It  is  a bad  sign  that,  notwithstanding  your  ac- 
counts from  your  side  of  the  inferior  quality  of  your 
crop,  the  prices  of  good  cotton  are  comparatively 
low,  as  this  is  generally  the  sign  of  a bad  trade.” 

Our  cotton  market  continues  very  dull.  Supplies 
of  wheat  are  not  very  extensive,  but  in  the  uncertain- 
ty existing  as  to  any  alteration  in  the  corn  laws,  mil- 
lers and  dealers  buy  only  for  pressing  wants,  and 
prices  are  again  rather  lower.  From  the  same  cause, 
flour  is  in  limited  demand,  and  prices  difficult  to 
quote:  probably  30s.  might  be  obtained  for  American 
in  bond,  were  holders  disposed  to  realize.  The 
present  duty  on  wheat  is  24s.  8d.  per  qr.  and  o flour 
14s-  10s.  per  barrel.  Drugs  unaltered. 

The  arrival  of  the  overland  mail,  with  dates  from 
Canton  to  10th  October  caused  a great  dullness  in 
our  tea  market,  and  prices  immediately  declined  ^d 
per  lb.  In  company’s  Congou,  a few  sales  were  made 
at  Is.  9[d.  but  in  free  trade,  very  little  was  done. — 
On  the  13tb  instant,  21,700  packages  were  offered  at 
auction;  the  sales  opened  by  holders  giving  strong 
support,  when  prices  fully  received  the  decline  above 
noted,  and  they  closed  yesterday  at  an  advance  of  id. 


on  Congou  and  Twankay:  in  all,  11,600  were  sold. 
Congou  is  now  worth  Is.  10 Id.  per  lb. 

London,  January  11.  3 per  cent,  consols  80 ; con- 

sols for  account,  83j;  3 per  cent.  Reduced,  89  j t; 
3 ',  cent.  Reduced,  99,',  long  annuities  12  9-16  j;  ex- 
chequer bills  2[d.  18  20  prem;  bank  stock,  1G6 1 671, 
India  stock,  245  47. 

LATER. 

The  Roscius,  Capt.  Collins,  sailed  from  Liverpool 
the  15th,  and  the  Hendrick  Hudson,  Capt.  Morgan, 
from  Portsmouth,  the  19th  January.  Capt.  Morgan 
brings  papers  up  to  the  evening  of  the  17th,  four  days 
later  than  the  Hibernia. 

Captain  Morgan  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  ocean 
106  times,  and  in  all  that  time,  never  saw  such  bad 
weather  as  he  experienced  from  the  6lh  to  1 1th  of 
February. 

The  king  of  Prussia’s  present  to  his  godson,  the 
prince  of  Wales,  according  to  the  on  Hits'  in  the  first 
circles  at  Berlin  will  be  a splendid  royal  mantle,  lin- 
,ed  with  ermine,  decorated  with  the  star  of  the  order 
of  the  black  eagle,  formed  of  brilliants  and  other 
jewels  of  the  first  water 

The  meeting  of  parliament  was  fixed  for  the  3rd 
of  February. 

Heavy  falls  of  snow  are  not  usual  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  London;  but  they  had  one  there  on  the  13th 
of  January,  which  lasted  six  or  seven  hours.  Out  of 
the  metropolis  the  snow  lay  ten  inches  deep,  and 
where  there  were  drifts  the  travelling  was  much  im- 
peded. 

The  Columbia,  which  reached  Liverpool  on  the 
15th,  carried  out  accounts  of  the  Creole  case,  with 
the  debate  in  the  senate  thereupon;  the  correspon- 
dence between  Governor  Yell,  (same  day  to  be  heard 
of,  says  the  Times,  in  connexion  with  hue  and  cry), 
and  Messrs.  Holford  & Co.;  the  message  of  the  go- 
vernor of  Indiana,  with  the  repudiation  resolutions 
of  different  public  meetings  in  that  state,  all  of  which, 
are  freely  commented  upon  in  the  Times  of  the  17th. 
The  article  winds  up  in  the  following  strain: 

Summary  work,  tiiis,  with  creditors  and  public  of- 
ficers; but  the  piper  will  be  paid,  gentlemen,  and  if  the 
states  of  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Indiana,  are  not 
very  well  inclined  to  pay  him,  so  somebody  rather 
more  “innocent”  must.  And  so  we  suppose,  when 
ail  the  commercial  houses,  banks  and  individual  states 
of  America  have  become  bankrupt,  it  will  then  be 
the  turn  of  congress.  Meantime,  things  go  on  mer- 
rily enough;  Texas  shall  be  incorporated,  and  the  Flo- 
rida Indians  subdued,  and  the  Canadian  barns  burnt, 
and  the  navy  increased,  and  England  fought  with;  and 
“who’s  afraid?”  say  Messrs.  Upshur  and  Stevenson. 

The  latest  accounts  from.  Madrid  are  of  the  night 
of  the  6th.  At  that  time,  M.  Salvandy  had  prepared 
and  fully  intended  to  set  out  on  the  following  day. — 
Communications  between  him  and  M.  Gonzalis  hav- 
ing led  to  nothing  satisfactory.  Could  M.  Salvandy 
have  waited  till  the  12th,  the  Spanish  government 
would  have  received  the  despatches  which  left  Paris 
on  tiie  5th,  and  in  which  Lord  Aberdeen  joins  Louis 
Phillippe  in  pressing  the.  regent  to  yield.  But,  in  or- 
der to  act  upon  these,  they  must  send  couriers  after 
M.  Salvandy — this  is,  if  Espartero  yields. 

Bayonne,  Jan.  12.  Mr.  Salvandy  arrived  here  this 
morning  at  half  past  5 o’clock.  He  left  Victoria 
yesterday  morning,  dined  at  Tolosa,  and  travelled  all 
night.  On  arriving  at  the  hotel  de  commerce  he  felt 
so"  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  indisposition,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  betake  himself  to  bed.  It  is  said  that 
he  starts  for  Paris  at  an  early  hour  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. Pie  receives  the  visits  of  the  authorities,  &c.  at 
rather  a late  hour  this  afternoon. 

Private  accounts  from  Constantinople,  dated  the 
27th  ult.  state  that  M.  de  Bourquency,  the  French 
minister,  presented  his  credentials  to  the  sultan  on 
that  day.  His  excellency,  accompanied  by  Baron 
Billing,  the  attaches  of  the  legation,  and  the  officers 
of  tiie  brig  Bougainville,  and  tiie  two  steamers  Came- 
leon  and  Minos,  was  conducted  to  the  imperial  audi- 
ence witli  tiie  usual  ceremony.  M.  de  Bourquency 
was  received  with  marks  of  tiie  highest  distinction 
by  the  sultan,  who  expressed  a hope  that  the  friend- 
ship and  good  harmony  which  his  predecessors  had 
ever  studied  to  maintain  with  France  would  not  be 
disturbed  during  his  reign. 

The  Au^trial  admiral,  Baudicra,  was  to  leave  for 
Smyrna  on  the  28th,  and  on  the  next  day  the  Camc- 
leon  was  to  sail  for  Alexandria,  with  Baron  Billing, 
the  new  consul  general  of  France  in  Egypt,  on  board. 
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Ali  effendi  and  Akif  effendi,  who  had  been  appoint- 
ed, the  first  minister  plenipotentiary  in  London,  and 
the  other  in  Vienna,  have  taken  leave  of  the  sultan, 
and  were  to  set  out  after  Ihe  Kourban  Bairam. 

FRANCE. 

The  National  contains  an  account  of  a fight  be- 
tween two  regiments  of  the  garrison  of  Paris.  The 
combatants  were  about  2,000  in  number  and  were 
armed  mostly  with  sabres,  but  some  with  bludgeons. 
Several  were  severely  wounded  but  none  killed. — 
Some  four  hundred  students  attempted  a demonstra- 
tion on  the  liberation  of  the  Abhe  de  Lammenais. — 
They  marched  through  the  streets  with  shouts  of 
‘Down  with  Guizot,’  ‘Down  with  the  peers,’  ‘long 
live  Lammenais,’  but  were  soon  dispersed  by  the 
municipal  guard.  La  Presse  says  that  the  coolness 
which  had  arisen  between  France  and  Russia  was 
subsiding. 

M.  de  Bountneiff  had  arrived  at  Paris  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, charged  with  the  establishment  of  more 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  governments. — 
General  de  Rumigny,  who  was  sent  to  replace  Gen. 
Bugeaud  in  the  government  of  Algeria  was  soon  to 
return  as  the  latter  refused  to  return  unless  he  should 
receive  a formal  order  to  that  effect  from  the  minis- 
ter of  war.  - The  public  discussion  on  the  reply  to 
the  king’s  speech  was  not  to  commence  before  the 
22d. 

SPAIN. 

Nothing  has  been  decided  as  to  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  French  minister  and  the  Spanish  cabinet. 
M.  Salvandy  insists  on  presenting  his  credentials  to 
the  queen  instead  of  the  regent.  It  is  expected  he 
will  soon  address  his  ultimatum  to  the  government, 
and  set  out  for  Paris,  leaving  a charge  d’affairs  at 
Madrid. 

TEXAS. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  the  20th  ult.  ac- 
knowledges the  receipt  of  late  Galveston  papers, 
from  which  the  following  items  are  obtained: 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  5th  inst.  The  Galves- 
ton Civilian  states  that  that  body,  after  having  ma- 
turely considered  the  subject,  deemed  it  unadvisable 
to  take  measures  for  the  invasion  of  Mexico  at  this 
time,  and  left  the  navy,  under  the  law  of  1840,  at  the 
disposition  of  the  president. 

Gen.  Hamilton’s  proposition  was  declined,  and,  al- 
though his  mission  has  terminated,  no  report  of  his 
action  under  it  has  been  submitted.  Some  money 
was  obtained,  but  the  precise  amount,  or  upon  what 
terms,  have  never  been  made  public.  He  designs 
making  a statement  through  the  public  prints. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  have  been  placed  at  the 
disposition  of  the  executive  for  the  defence  of  the 
frontier. 

The  bill  for  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government 
was  lost  in  the  house  by  a vote  of  23  yeas  to  16  nays. 

Congress  had  passed  a resolution  extending  the 
limits  .of  Texas  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  along  the  coast  fifteen  miles 
in  the  sea,  to  the  Oregon  territory,  so  as  to  include 
the  Californias  in  the  territory  of  the  republic. 

Dr.  Ashbel  Smith  has  been  appointed  minister  to 
France;  W.  H.  Dangerfield,  secretary  of  the  treasury; 
P.  Edmunds,  consul  at  New  Orleans;  Henri  Castro, 
consul  general  to  France;  William  Kennedy,  consul 
general  to  Great  Britain. 

The  new  exchequer  money  is  selling  at  a premium 
of  3 per  cent. 

The  bill  providing  for  funding  the  old  liabilies  of 
the  government  had  been  vetoed  by  the  president, 
and  his  veto  was  sustained  by  congress. 
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NARRATIVE  OF  FRANKLIN  COMBS. 

The  expedition  after  about  ten  weeks  march, 
through  a country  infested  by  Indians,  arrived  at  the 
Palo  Duro,  where  being  straightened  for  food,  and 
having  previously  sent  their  guides  in  advance,  it  was 
determined  to  despatch  about  a third  of  the  armed 
force,  and  two  of  the  commissioners  to  procure  pro- 
visions and  prepare  the  way  for  the  entrance  of  the 
expedition  into  the  province  of  Santa  Fe.  The  im- 
pression at  the  time  was  that  the  expedition  had 
readied  within  90  miles  of  Santa  Fe,  inconsequence 
of  which  belief  the  advanced  division  took  with  them 
only  three  days  rations.  Col.  Cooke  and  Dr.  Brenham 
were  the  commissioners  accompanying  the  advance 
and  Capt.  Sutton  commanded  the  armecLcsoort.  The 
remainder  of  the  forces  were  left  at  the  Palo  Duro 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  McLeod,  surrounded  by 
a vast  number  of  Indians,  who  were  continually  har- 
assing them  and  who  had  actually  killed  five  of  them 
the  day  upon  which  the  division  set  out  upon  its 
march. 

The  advanced  force  soon  learned  that  the  expedi- 
tion had  made  a fearful  mistake  in  supposing  the 
Palo  Duro  to  be  wilhin  90  miles  of  Santa  Fe.  The 


distance  was  nearly  300  miles,  and  as  a consequence 
the  rations  provided  for  the  troops  were  exhausted 
before  they  accomplished  a third  of  the  road  toTSan- 
ta  Fe.  The  division  then  resorted  to  every  expedi- 
ent to  escape  starvation.  They-  first  subsisted  upon 
such  of  the  horses  as  had  broken  down,  and  wild  ber- 
ries which  were  occasionally  met  with  in  the  prairies. 
When  these  resources  failed,  they  were  compelled  to 
live  upon  snakes,  horned  frogs  and  other  reptiles 
which  abound  in  the  prairies  and  which  constituted 
their  principal  and  for  a time,  their  only  food.  After 
marching  in  this  way  for  two  weeks  or  thereabouts, 
the  division  arrived  at  Gallmas.  From  this  place, 
Van  Ness,  Lewis,  Howard  and  Fitzgerald,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Kendall,  were  sent  on  to  Santa  Fe,  to 
hold  an  interview  with  the  governor,  explain  the  pa- 
cific objects  of  the  expedition,  obtain  stores  for  the 
troops  and  permit  to  bring  the  merchandise  taken  out 
by  the  traders  within  the  province. 

Two  or  three  hours  after  these  gentlemen  left  the 
camp  at  Gallinas,  a note  was  received  from  Captain 
Lewis  to  the  effect  that  the  country  was  in  arms,  but 
that  they  would  proceed  on  their  journey  to  Santa 
Fe.  They  were,  however,  seized  shortly  afterwards, 
(as  Capt.  Lewis  stated)  bound  and  taken  out  to  be 
shot  but  that  their  lives  were  spared  through  the  in- 
tercession of  a Mexican  officer,  who  took  them  to 
meet  governor  Armijo.  In  the  mean  while  the  go- 
vernor had  despatched  a force  of  several  hundred 
men  to  intercept  the  Texians.  The  commander  of 
these  troops  held  several  interviews  with  the  com- 
missioners, and  endeavored  to  get  the  Texians  to  lay 
down  their  arms  by  assuring  them  of  the  friendly 
disposition  of  the  governor  and  the  inhabitants. 
This  the  Texians  would  not  do.  The  Mexican  offi- 
cers undertook  to  take  care  of  the  few  remaining 
horses  of  the  Texians,  and  supply  the  men  with  food 
in  order  to  allay  all  apprehensions  of  any  hostile  pur- 
pose. His  next  step  was  to  cross  the  Gallinas  with 
his  men,  with  the  avowed  object  of  camping  the  two 
forces  together  as  further  proof  of  friendship.  This 
he  did,  but  as  he  drew  near  the  Texian  camp,  the 
disposition  of  his  lines  left  little  doubt  of  his  beli- 
gerent  intentions.  The  Texians  were  immediately 
got  under  arms.  About  this  time  also  anothef  party 
crossed  the  river,  and  forming  a junction  with  the 
first,  banished  every  lingering  doubt  of  the  objects  of 
the  Mexicans,  and  an  engagement  was  on  the  eve  of 
taking  place  when  Capt.  Lewis  and  the  nephew  and 
confidential  secretary  of  the  governor  made  their  ap- 
pearance. 

When  Lewis  and  the  governor’s  nephew  came  up, 
a parley  was  had  between  them  and  the  Texians,  the 
troops  upon  both  sides  maintaining  their  battle  array. 
Capt.  Lewis  represented  the  governor  as  willing  to 
receive  the  Texians  on  condition  that  they  would  lay 
down  their  arms  in  conformity  with  a law  of  Mexico, 
which  made  it  necessary  for  an  armed  force  entering 
the  province  to  give  up  their  weapons  before  reach- 
ing San  Miguel.  He  represented  himself,  and  the 
nephew  and  secretary  of  the  governor  as  empower- 
ed to  stipulate  for  the  surrender  of  the  implements 
of  war,  and  to  negotiate  for  the  safe  conduct  of  the 
troops  to  the  frontier  after  they  had  complied  with 
this  stipulation.  The  governor  had  empowered  them 
to  blind  the  authorities  to  label  the  property  of  each 
individual,  supply  food  for  the  march  home,  and  re- 
turn to  every  man  his  property.  The  representa- 
tions were  confirmed  by  the  nephew  and  secretary  of 
governor  Armijo,  as  well  ashy  the  Mexican  officers, 
a number  of  whom  had  joined  in  the  parley. 

The  commissioners  hesitating  to  confide  in  these 
representations,  Captain  Lewis  informed  him  that 
the. governor  with  a well  appointesMxoop  of  3,000 
men,  was  within  twelve  hours  march,  and  if  the 
Texians  gained  the  battle,  they  would  soon  be  en- 
gaged with  a more  formidable  foe.  The  commission- 
ers, yet  not  satisfied,  Captain  Lewis  pledged  his  ho- 
nor to  the  truth  of  all  these  statements,  swearing 
upon  his  Masonic  faith  (both  being  Masons)  to  every 
word  of  it. 

Such  being  the  circumstances  of  the  division,  with- 
out food,  jaded  and  worn  out  by  fatiguing  marches, 
in  front  of  a force  of  some  six  hundred  men  and  ex- 
pecting the  arrival  of  3,000  more,  and  being  especial- 
ly ordered  by  the  Texian  government  to  avoid  hostili- 
ties if  the  people  were  opposed  to  them,  and  not  ap- 
prised of  the  capture  of  the  gentlemen  despatched  to 
Santa  Fe,  and  not  suspecting  Lewis  to  be  a traitor, 
the  Texians  laid  down  their  arms  upon  the  terms  of 
surrender  proposed.  Food  was  then  furnished  the 
troops,  and  they  were  treated  with  some  leniency 
until  the  next  day,  when  the  governor  arrived  witli 
about  1,500  men,  a force  sufficient  to  make  him  se- 
cure in  his  barbarity;  we  were  seized  and  bound  six 
and  eight  together,  with  hair  ropes  and  thong  of  raw 
hide,  and  put  in  a filthy  sheep-fold,  surrounded  by  a 
large  armed  guard.  The  Mexican  officers  then  ex- 
cited the  Peons  to  the  highest  degree  of  phrenzy,  by 
the  accounts  they  gave  of  the  Texians,  and  we  were 


prevented  from  being  slaughtered  by  being  huddled 
together  in  a small  yard  enclosed  by  a mud  wall,  and 
defended  by  the  regular  troops.  In  this  place  we  were 
kept  all  night,  lying  in  heaps,  one  upon  another,  and 
suffering  the  most  intense  agony  from  the  closeness  of 
the  confinement  and  the  pressure  of  the  ropes  with 
which  we  were  bound,  and  in  full  hearing  of  the  dis- 
putes in  the  council  called  by  the  governor  to  deli- 
berate upon  our  destiny,  which  decided  about  day- 
break, by  a single  vote,  that  we  should  not  be  shot  but 
marched  off  for  Mexico.. 

At  sun  rise  we  had  to  take  up  our  march  for  the 
city  of  Mexico,  about  2,000  miles  distant — the  sol- 
diers telling  us  that  we  were  going  to  the  mines. — 
Bound  six  and  eight  together,  we  were  forced  to  tra- 
vel, the  three  first  days  about  thirty  miles  each,  with- 
out food  and  even  denied  the  privilege  of  drinking 
when  we  were  wading  the  small  streams,  through 
which  we  were  marched.  We  were  stripped  of  hat, 
shoes,  blankets  and  coats.  The  governor  himself 
took  from  me  my  blanket  and  buffalo  robe,  cursing 
and  striking  the  prisoners  and  raving  like  a madman; 
because  (as  we  heard)  his  wish  to  have  us  shot  had 
been  overruled  in  council.  I was  obliged  to  give 
my  shirt,  in  the  extremity  of  my  distress,  for  a loaf 
of  bread,  and  swapped  a tolerably  good  pair  of  pan- 
toloons  for  a ragged  pair  upon  receiving  a mouthful 
or  two  to  eat  in  the  exchange..  When  we  arrived  at 
the  Rio  del  Norte  I had  parted  with  every  thing  but 
my  tattered  trowsers,  vest  and  suspenders,  every 
thing  else  having  been  disposed  of  for  bread  or  rob- 
bed from  me  by  the  soldiers.  Nor  were  the  other 
prisoners  in  a better  condition.  The  weather  was 
then  cold  and  we  were  High  perishing  in  our  naked- 
ness. 

After  a few  days  march,  it  was  found,  impractica- 
ble for  us  to  get  on  with  any  speed  bound  together  in 
such  numbers.  We  "were  then  tied  two  together, 
and  to  each  pair  there  was  a rope  tied  about  the 
waist,  neck  or  arms,  and  fastened  to  the  pummel  of 
the  saddle  of  the  horses  on  which  the  guard  was 
mounted.  The  soldiers  would  occasionally  put  their 
horses  in  a gallop  to  torture  those  fastened  to  them, 
and  whenever  any  of  us  fell  down  or  lagged  behind, 
we  were  dragged  upon  the  ground  and  beaten  with 
thongs,  sticks  or  whatever  else  was  at  hand. 

The  principal, indeed  almost  all  the  food  we  re- 
ceived during  the  route  w as  furnished  by  the  women, 
who  would  follow  us  in  large  numbers  for  miles, 
weeping  at  the  cruelties  to  which  we  were  subject- 
ed. They  would  not  be  allowed  sometimes  the  dis- 
charge of  their  offices  of  charity — the  soldiers  beat- 
ing them  off  and  reviling  them  with  obscene  and 
abusive  language.  We  were  marched,  at  times,  all 
night  and  all  day,  blinded  by  sand  and  parched  with 
thirst,  until  our  tongues  were  so  swollen  as  almost 
lo  be  incapable  of  speaking. 

In  this  manner  we  were  hurried  on  to  the  city  of 
Mexico,  which  we  reached  towards  the  close  of  De- 
cember. But  I must  here  pause,  to  do  justice  to  one 
of  the  captains  of  the  Mexican  army,  who  had 
charge  of  us  for  about  five  days  of  the  journey,  who 
treated  us  with  kindness,  and  furnished  us  with  mo- 
ney out  of  his  own  pocket.  He  respected  us  as  pri- 
soners of  war,  and  1 lament  that  I cannot  recall  his 
name.  He  was  the  only  officer  who  seemed  to  re- 
gard us  as  human  beings  during  the  whole  of  our 
long  march.  The  foreigners  also  in  Chihuahua  and 
Zacatacas,  raised  a contribution  for  us,  which  gave 
us  a temporary  relief. 

After  we  were  taken  prisoners,  we  learned  that 
Howland,  Rosenbery  and  Baker,  the  guides  we  took 
with  us  front  Texas,  and  who  had  been  sent  on  be- 
fore the  division  left  the  Palo  Duro,  had  been  taken 
and  shot — as  well  as  an  American  merchant,  named 
Rowland,  who  had  gone  their  security  when  they 
were  taken  up,  upon  the  information  of  one  Brig- 
nole,  a deserter  from  the  expedition.  Of  these 
transactions  however,  I can  only  speak  from  hearsay. 
A number  of  other  outrages  were  reported  to  have 
been  perpetrated  upon  American  citizens — no  doubt 
correctly  reported. 

When  we  arrived  at  Mexico,  we  were  covered 
with  filth  and  vermin.  We  there  met  an  order  from 
Santa  Ana,  to  be  chained  with  heavy  iron.  We  were 
lodged  in  the  Convent  Santiago,  about  two  miles 
from  the  palace;  confined  in  a room  over  the  ceme- 
tery, and  the  effluvia  from  the  dead  bodies  beneath 
was  offensive  in  the  extreme. 

Upon  my  arrival,  I wrote  to.  our  minister. Mr.  Ellis, 
informing  him  of  my  situation,  and  of  being  a citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  and  stated  the  fact  of  my 
having  gone  with  the  expedition  only  as  a guest  of 
the  commissioners,  which  circumstance  was  corro- 
borated in  writing,  by  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Brenham, 
two  of  the  commissioners  then  prisoners  with  us. 

The  prisoners  were,  upon  the  order  of  Santa  Ana, 
waked  up  and  chained  two  and  two  together,  and 
marched  to  the  palace,  at  midnight.  When  they  ar 
rived  there,  the  doctor  was  asleep;  the  prisoners  iv  ere 
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kept  in  the  public  square  for  some  time,  for  the  gra- 
tification of  the  rabble,  and  then  marched  back,  no 
one  daring  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  the  tyrant.  I 
was  not  then  put  in  chains,  in  consequence  of  my  ill- 
fiess.  Those  prisoners  who  were  able  to  do  so,  were 
subsequently  made  to  work  upon  the  streets  of  the 
capital.  ' 

About  three  weeks  after  we  reached  Mexico,  two 
of  the  prisoners  made  their  escape.  This  incensed 
Santa  Ana  to  such  a degree,  that  he  ordered  the 
whole  of  us,  the  lame  and  Sick  included,  to  be  chain- 
ed, and  made  to  work  with  the  rest.  I was  myself 
taken  out  of  bed  and  chained  with  a heavy  log  chain 
about  my  ancles,  and  made  to  work  in  the  streets. 
This,  too,  after  I had  been  demanded  as  a citizen  ofj 
the  United  States  by  our  minister,  Mr.  Ellis;  / teas! 
kept  in  chains  about  two  weeks,  and  ill  as  1 was,  com- 
pelled to  sleep  and  work  in  them,  having  thereby 
nearly  lost  my  hearing,  when  I was  sent  for  by  Santa 
Ana. 

The  dictator  asked  me  a variety  of  questions  about 
myself,  my  parents,  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  and 
other  matters.  After  I was  in  his  presence  about  15 
minutes,  the  chains  were  taken  off  me  by  a black- 
smith; Santa  Ana  then  said,  that  in  consequence  of 
my  youth,  the  capacity  in  which  I accompanied  the 
expedition,  and  my  being  the  son  of  a general,  I was 
at  liberty,  and  might  go  home.  During  the  interview, 
Santa  Ana  did  not  once  mention  the  name  of  our  mi- 
nister, Mr.  Ellis,  as  having  demanded  me;  and  I ga- 
thered from  what  I heard  and  saw,  that  my  liberation 
could  not  be  traced  to  the  energy  of  our  representa- 
tive in  Mexico,  or  the  dread  of  the  dictator  of  the  re- 
sentment of  my  government. 

Before  my  release  I ascertained  from  our  secretary 
of  legation  that  Mr.  Ellis  had  called  several  times 
upon  Santa  Ana,  but  was  refused  an  audience.  To 
my  enquiry  if  this  was  the  manner  in  Which  the  re- 
presentative of  the  United  States  allowed  himself  to 
be  treated,  he  answered  there  was  no  help  for  it.— 
Mr.  Ellis  subsequently  addressed  a note  to  Santa  Ana, 
but  what  effect  it  had  I know  not;  it  can  be  imagined 
from  the  refusal  of  an  audience  upon  three  several 
occasions.  Whilst  I was  in  prison  I neither  saw  Mr. 
Ellis  nor  received  any  word  of  reply  to  my  letters  to 
him.  The  secretary  gave  for  an  excuse  for  this  neg- 
ligence, as  J deemed  it,  that  it  was  not  becoming  the 
dignity  of  a minister  to  correspond  with  a prisoner. 

After  my  release,  Mr.  Ellis  treated  me  with  atten- 
tion and  politeness,  and  I have  to  thank  him  for  the 
loan  of  money  to  bring  me  home.  Whilst  sick  in  pri- 
son Mr.  Black  sent  me  bedding,  the  foreigners  sent 
me  some  necessaries,  and  Mr.  Lumsden  loaned  me 
some  money. 

Amongst  the  persons  who  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition was  one  Mr,  Faulkner,  a British  subject,  who 
joined  it  with  Mr.  Kendall  and  myself  under  the  same 
circumstances,  except  that  he  did  not  have  a pass- 
port, which  Mr.  Kendall  had  procured  before  he  left 
New  Orleans  from  the  Mexican  consulate  here.  Mr. 
Packenham,  the  British  minister,  informed  me  that 
Mr.  Faulkner  would  be  demanded  the  moment  he 
reached  the  city  at  whatever  hour  in  the  night  or  day 
that  event  would  take  place.  I delivered  a package 
to  the  British  consul  of  this  city,  Mr.  Crawford,  in 
which  there  was  a note  from  Mr.  Packenham,  stating 
that  orders  had  been  obtained  for  Mr.  Faulkner’s  im- 
mediate release,  although  he  had  not  reached  the 
city  of  Mexico  at  the  date  of  the  note. 

The  remainder  of  the  expedition,  under  General 
McLeod  was  expected  to  arrive  in  Mexico  two  days 
after  I left  the  city.  1 heard  they  had  suffered  very 
much  from  bad  weather,  ill-treatment,  &c.  &c.;  and 
that  to  sum  up  their  troubles,  the  small  pox  had  made 
its  appearance  amongst  them,  and  they  reported  that 
about  fifty  had  already  perished,  or  had  been  left  on 
the  road,  through  its  ravages  and  the  cruelty  of  their 
captors. 

1 have  omitted  to  state  in  its  proper  place,  that  on 
my  release  the  dictator  ordered  his  state  coach  to 
convey  me  in  my  rags  to  look  at  the  city,  and  thence 
in  company  with  General  Barragan  to  the  office  of 
Mr.  Ellis.  Several  of  the  higher  Mexican  officers  in 
the  city — especially  Barragan — expressed  sympathy 
for  me,  and  treated  me  kindly. 

My  warmest  gratitude  is  due  to  the  American 
consul  at  Mexico,  (Mr.  Black),  for  his  constant  kind- 
ness and  attention  to  me  while  sick  and  in  chains,  as 
well  as  after  my  release. 

FRANKLIN  COMBS. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Message  of  the  Governor  on  the  subject  of  the 
Maine  boundary: 

Council  chamber,  February  23, 1342. 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 

Gentlemen:  The  great  interest  which  the  com- 
monwealth has  in  that  portion  of  the  state  of  Maine 


often  called  the  disputed  territory,  seems  to  require  j 
that  I should  invite  your  attention  to  the  subject.  The 
northeastern  boundary  still  remains  unsettled.  Seve- 
ral years  have  elapsed  in  the  tedious  process  of  ar- 
ranging a joint-commission  to  designate  the  line,  if 
they  can  agree,  and,  if  not,  to  have  the  matter  brought 
to  a close  by  an  umpire;  but  my  belief  is  that  this  ar- 
rangement is  yet  incomplete. 

While  this  state  of  things  is  pending,  we  learn  from 
sources  which  seem  to  leave  no  doubt,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain  has  appointed  a special 
envoy  to  proceed  to  this  country  to  adjust  the  contro- 
versies which  exist.  The  northeastern  boundary  has 
been  a leading  topic  of  dispute,  and  will  constitute  a 
principal  matter  for  diplomatic  discussion.  While 
this  unusual  movement  of  Great  Britain  seems  to  in- 
dicate a serious  purpose  of  amicable  adjustment,  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  that  a special  minister  is 
despatched  hither  to  arrange  the  remainingdetails  of 
a joint  commission,  which  seem  to  require  no  extra- 
ordinary array  of  diplomatic  skill.  I therefore  anti- 
cipate, as  a probable  event,  that  this  representative 
of  Great  Britain  may  be  authorised  to  make  other 
proposals  of  settlement.  If,  however,  the  subject  be 
considered  with  attention,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must 
be  disposed  of  in  one  of  two  ways.  First,  by  ascer- 
taining and  establishing  the  line  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  1783;  or,  second,  by  agreeing  upon  a 
conventional  boundary,  instead  of  that  described  by 
the  treaty.  This  commonwealth  has  repeatedly  de- 
clared her  solemn  and  deliberate  conviction  that  the 
pretensions  of  Great  Britain  do  not  find  any  just  or 
plausible  support  from  the  treaty;  for  the  terms  of 
that  instrument  are  too  plain  to  be  misapprehended, 
and  afford  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  designating 
the  line.  Nothing  has  occurred  to  change  or  modify 
that  opinion,  and  yet  the  controversy  is  kept  open, 
and  aggravated  by  the  irritating  circumstances  which 
surround  it,  by  a steady  refusal  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  to  acquiesce  in  what  seems  so  plain  a matter 
to  us. 

This  being  the  stale  of  things,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  manifest  dictate  of  wisdom  to  look  forward  to 
probabilities,  and  to  provide  for  the  support  of  our 
rights  and  interests  in  any  contingency  that  may  occur. 
We  have  sufficient  evidence  that  Great  Britain  deems 
the  possession  of  a portion  of  the  territory  west  of 
the  treaty  line  of  the  greatest  importance  to  her,  to 
facilitate  intercourse  between  her  provinces;  we  feel 
also  as  if  she  could  not  resist  with  violence  the  de- 
monstrative proofs  contained  in  the  treaty  of  our 
right  to  the  territory.  She  has,  therefore,  in  carry- 
ing out  her  wishes,  manifestly  but  one  alternative: 
which  is,  to  enforce,  if  she  can  her  pretension  against, 
right,  or  to  propose  a conventional  boundary.  If 
she  takes  the  latter  course,  it  must  be  founded  on 
an  equivalent  for  any  concession  made  for  her  ac- 
commodation, and  that  equivalent  must  be  satisfac- 
tory to  Maine,  which  holds  the' right  of  state  juris- 
diction, and  one  moiety  of  the  soil;  to  Massachu- 
setts, which  holds  the  other  moiety  of  the  soil; 
and  to  the  United  States,  which  hold  the  power 
of  nogotiation  and  settlement;  for  we  can  acknow- 
ledge no  constitutional  right  to  transfer  territory  and 
jurisdiction  without  the  assent  of  the  states  inte- 
rested. 

Should  questions  of  this  description  be  discussed 
or  listened  to  with  favor  by  the  United  States  and 
by  Maine,  the  interest  and  rights  of  the  common- 
wealth involved  in  the  issue  would  be  of  great  mag- 
nitude and  pressing  importance. 

Without  any  evidence  of  coming  events  beyond 
probability,  I have  thought  such  a contingency  so 
likely  to  occur,  that  I could  not  reconcile  it  with  my 
duty  to  leave  it  unprovided  for.  I have  therefore 
brought  it  to  your  consideration,  not  because  l doubt 
the  character  of  our  title  to  the  territory,  or  because 
I would  invite  terms  of  compromise  which  would 
involve  a voluntary  surrender  of  what  belongs  to  us, 
or  would  imply  any  uncertainty  as  to  our  resolute 
determination  to  maintain  our  rights,  but  that  provi- 
sions may  be  made  for  making  known  the  sentiments 
of  the  commonwealth  in  case  terms  of  compromise 
shall  be  discussed  with  a view  to  a settlement. 

The  sentiments  of  Maine  and  the  United  States 
ore  unknown  to  me,  except  as  disclosed  to  the  public; 
bull  do  not  view  it  as  an  impossibility  that  terms 
may  be  proposed  which  will  meet  the  approbation  of 
both,  and  it  is  for  this  event  1 would  have  the  com- 
monwealth prepared,  that  she  may  assert  and  vindicate 
her  just  rights,  and  at  the  same  time  to  do  whatever 
is  consistent  with  them  lo  promote  an  amicable  ad- 
justment of  the  controversy.  Believing  the  present 
provisions  of  law  to  be  inadequate  for  this  purpose,  I 
submit  for  your  consideration  the  propriety  of  such 
further  legislation  as  shall  enable  the  commonwealth 
to  meet  any  emergency  which  may  come,  in  which 
her  interests  as  a state  may  be  involved. 

J.  DAVIS. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  WRECK  OF  THE  U.  8. 
SHIP  PEACOCK. 


Letter  from  an  officer  on  board  the  Peacock, 
copied  from  the  Brooklyn  Star. 

October  30,  1841.  The  Peacock,  after  sailing  up- 
wards of  sixty  thousand  miles,  arrived  off  Cape  Dis- 
appointment on  the  17th  of  July,  ultimo. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  she 
was  standing  in  for  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river. — 
As  we  approached  the  rugged  pine-covered  cape,  to 
the  northward  of  the  river,  it  was  apparent  that  a 
more  wealherly  position  must  be  gained  ere  the  pas- 
sage of  the  formidable  bar  could  with  prudence  be 
attempted.  The  wind  was  from  south  by  east.  We 
put  about  and  stood  off  shore  during  the  performance 
of  divine  service,  Capt.  Hudson,  as  usual,  officiating. 
It  was  near  half  past  11  A.  M.  when  we  again  went 
about  on  the  in-shore  tack.  The  wind  had  freshened 
to  a moderate  breeze,  forcing  us  through  the  water 
at  an  agreeable  speed,  all  drawing  sails  being  set, 
from  royals  down.  Following  what  we  considered 
to  be  safe  directions  for  our  guidance,  we  were  not 
aware  of  our  error  until  we  were  rapidly  shoaling 
our  water,  and  the  helm  was  ordered  up.  The  yards 
were  squared,  and  we  stood  down  before  the  wind, 
with  a line  of  surf  cjose  upon  our  starboard  beam, 
and  what  appeared  to  be  deep  water  on  the  starboard 
bow.  When  abreast  of  the  latter,  we  hauled  up  to 
the  north  and  east,  but  had  advanced  not  far  on  our 
new  course  when  the  kelson  touched  lightly,  and  the 
next  moment  struck  with  tremendous  violence. 

“Wear  and  stand  out,”  was  the  prompt  order  pass- 
ed from  captain  to  first  lieutenant.  But  it  was  too 
late!  Another  and  another  blow  threatened  to  throw 
our  masts  over  the  bows.  She  was  unmanageable 
and  drove  further  on.  “Clew  up  and  furl  every- 
thing,” “Send  down  top-gallant  and  royal  yards,” 
“Get  up  yards  and  stays,”  “Out  first  cutter,” 
“Have  stream  anchor  and  hawsers  ready  for  running 
out,”  followed  in  quick  succession.  All  canvass  was 
clewed  up,  the  top  gallant  and  royal  yardmen  mount- 
ed to  the  topmast  rigging,  but  there  clung  for  their 
lives,  and  were  not  then  urged  aloft  to  their  most 
dangerous  task,  so  doubtful  did  it  appear  whether  the 
slender  poles  would  survive  from  shock  to  shock, 
swayed  as  they  were  to  and  fro  like  whip  lashes. 

A boat,  commanded  by  the  second  lieutenant,  was 
lowered  and  sent  out  to  sound,  each  of  her  crew  be- 
ing provided  with  an  India-rubber  life-preserver. 

The  yards  having  been  firmly  secured  and  the  ne- 
cessary purchase  gotten  up,  the  first  cutter  was  hoist- 
ed out  and  moored  by  strong  ropes  head  and  stern. 
Fears  were  justly  entertained  that  she  would  not  live 
alongside.  After  several  escapes,  she  was  carried 
forward  to  the  extreme  of  her  sternfast,  and  then 
turned  round,  and  driven  into  the  ship  with  such 
force  as  stove  in  all  her  bows.  The  wreck  was  se- 
cured with  all  the  perfection  of  seamen’s  ingenuity, 
but  she  was  after  wards  broken  in  pieces,  and  her  use- 
less lumber  thrown  overboard. 

Time  did  not  improve  our  prospects.  The  wind 
had  chopped  round  to  the  northwest,  and  freshened 
with  drizzling  rain  and  strong  symptoms  of  a gale. — 
Our  launch  remained  the  only  boat  that  could  possi- 
bly carry  out  kedge  or  hawser,  but  the  sea  alongside 
had  become  such  that  it  would  have  been  insanity  to 
risk  her  to  the  first  cutter’s  fate. 

Immediately  after  we  struck,  signal  had  been  made 
to  that  effect  to  the  schooner,  then  some  distance  to 
leeward  of  us.  She  was  now  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  breakers,  when  she  was  directed  by  telegraph  to 
stand  off  and  act  at  her  own  discretion. 

Anxious  eyes  were  turned  often  upon  the  boat  engag- 
ed in  sounding; but, though  in  imminentdanger,she  was 
managed  by  skill  that  promised  to  secure  her  safety. 

Between  four  and  six  P.  M.  we  had  driven  on  so 
far  as  to  bring  the  outer  breakers  with  the  ebb  tide  a 
hundred  yards  or  more  to  seaward  of  us.  Our 
thumping  became  consequently  for  a time  less  vio- 
lent. The  top-gallant  and  royal  yards  and  masts 
were  sunt  down,  with  every  thing  out  of  the  tops. — 
An  anchor  was  swung  out  by  the  seaward  foreyard 
arm,  and  let  go  clear  of  the  ship.  The  pumps  were- 
manned  and  worked  with  spirit,  and  it  was  generally- 
supposed  with  success  in  relieving  a leak  in  the  hold. 
The  tanks  were  started,  a gang  of  men  set  to  work 
throwing  shot  overboard,  and  India  rubber  buoys  se- 
cured to  the  guns.  About  this  time  the  wind  lulled, 
and  the  sounding  boat  got.  alongside  without  her  rud- 
der, and  was  safely  whipped  on  board. 

As  the  flood  tide  made,  our  troubles  were  renewed. 
A large  canoe  had  been  observed  pushing  out  towards 
the  ship  against  wind  and  sea,  but  a dense  fog  came  on 
and  shut  her,  with  all  else  beyond  the  ship,  from  sight. 

The  night  set  in  dreary  and  dark  enough.  Rockets 
were  sent  up,  and  three  minute  guns  fired  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  Vincennes*  supposed  to  hr  at  an- 
chor within  the  river. 
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After  eight  o’clock  the  ship  struck  with  a violence 
which  exceeded  all  that  had  happened  during  the 
day.  The  laniards  of  stoppers  on  the  chain  were 
carried  away;  new  ones  passed,  which  soon  followed 
the  old.  The  chain  itself  then  parted.  Another  an- 
chor was  let  go,  which  brought  up  and  held  up.  Our 
position  had  shifted  for  the  worse.  Great  fears  were 
now  excited  lest  the  masts  should  come  down  about 
our  ears  arid  crush  all  on  deck.  They  would  have 
been  cut  away  had  they  not  been  necessary  for  get- 
ting out  the  boats. 

The  rudder  was  canned  away  from  its  pintals,  and, 
after  chawing  and  grinding  the  stern  frame  for  a time, 
happily  left  us.  The  leak  in  the  hold  gained  fearful- 
ly. A heavy  sea  boarded  her  on  the  spar  deck,  car- 
rying away  the  stancheons  of  the  larboard  v/aist  bul- 
warks and  pouring  water  down  the  hatches  by  hogs- 
heads. Cratirigs  and  tarpaulings  were  put  over  holes 
knocked  through  the  bulwarks  that  were  not  injured 
by  the  sea,  and  the  berth  deck  scuttled.  The  hope 
of  seeing  another  sun  grew  dim  and  more  dim,  for 
spite  of  the  quick  clank  of  the  pumps,  which  now 
toiled  the  passage  of  each  weary  second,  the  water 
rose  and  gained  upon  us  steadily.  All  thought  of 
saving  the  ship  was  abandoned;  but  with  the  ap- 
proaching daylight  there  was  a chance  of  saving 
many  lives  in  the  boats.  The  water  was  even  with 
and  over  the  tanks,  but  the  tide  was  failing  rapidly, 
and  it  lacked  but  another  hour  of  day. 

Never  did  more  grateful  light  dawn  upon  the  eyes 
of  distressed  mariners.  It  appeared  as  if  all  danger 
passed  away  with  the  darkness.  The  ship  lay  almost 
still,  left  by  the  tide,  closely  imbedded  in  the  shifting- 
sands.  The  launch  and  other  boats  on  deck  were 
hoisted  out;  the  charts  of  our  late  surveys,  the  ship’s 
papers  and  chronometers  prepared  for  being  sent  on 
shore.  A canoe  was  observed  taking  advantage  of 
the  unusual  smoothness  to  come  off  to  us.  She  was 
soon  alongside,  bringing  an  Indian  pilot  and  a servant 
of  Captain  Wilkes.  The  latter  informed  us  that  the 
Vincennes  had  attempted  to  cross  the  bar  about  two 
months  previous  to  our  arrival,  but  finding  it  impas- 
sable on  account  of  a heavy  sea,  had  borne  away  for 
Puget’s  sound,  where  she  had  since  lain  at  anchor  in 
Nasqually  harbor.  Mr.  Waldron  was  sick  at  Astoria, 
on  Columbia  river.  Captain  Wilkes  had  left  his  ser- 
vant to  attend  upon  him. 

The  Indian  pilot  could  only  be  of  assistance  to  us 
in  pointing  out  the  best  passage  through  the  inner 
breakers,  and  the  safest  landing  place  on  the  beach. 

The  scientifics,  doctors,  sick,  and  the  marines, 
were  sent  with  the  ship’s  papers  in  live  first  detach- 
ment of  boats. 

The  distance  of  the  landing  was  great, .and  before 
the  boats  could  return,  the  flood  tide  set  in  with  its 
usual  attendant — a heavy  sea.  Most  of  the  boats, 
however,  got  along  side,  and  took  of  a second  load. 
I was  ordered  into  one  of  them.  We  pulled  through 
breakers  and  tide  up  to  Baker’s  bay,  where,  in  a quiet 
little  nook,  we  found  those  who  had  preceded  us, 
many  of  them  already  engaged  in  throwing  up  rude 
huts  of  boughs  for  shelter  during  the  night.  Some 
Indians  of  the  Chinook  tribe  were  lounging  around, 
decked  out  in  tawdry  finery,  and  armed  with  musket, 
or  rifle,  and  scalping  knife.  They  appeared  friendly, 
hut  a good  look  out  was  required  to  prevent  their  de- 
predating upon  our  small  property. 

The  captain,  first  lieutenant,  boatswain,  carpenter, 
and  about  twenty  hands,  still  remained  on  board.  The 
boats  made  a most  desperate  but  vain  effort  to  take 
them  off.  The  sea  had  gained  once  more  the  as- 
cendency, and  the  poor  old  bark  lay  again  at  the 
mercy  of  the  pitiless  waves.  It  was  in  truth  a me- 
lancholy sight.  She  had  borne  us  so  long  and  well, 
yet  now  she  was  sinking  fast,  though  resisting,  with 
giant  strength,  to  the  last.  The  scene  of  the  past 
night  seemed  about  to  be  re-enacted,  with  a more 
disastrous  finale. 

One  of  the  boats  was  thrown  over  and  over,  end 
for  end,  by  the  sea.  Her  crew  were  badly  bruised, 
and  one  of  the  men  had  his  hip-bone  broken,  but  all 
were  saved  by  a second  boat,  which  happened  for- 
tunately to  be  near  at  the  moment.  In  another  boat 
the  bow-oarsman  was  thrown  out  over  the  stern, 
though  the  boat  was  not  upset. 

The  ship  was  watched  by  a group  of  anxious  ey-es 
from  a lolty  cleared  spot  directly  over  Cape  Disap- 
pointment. One  by  one  the  masts  were  seen  to  fail. 
None  knew  who  of  the  gallant  spirits  remaining  ex- 
posed to  the  increasing  dangers  might  have  been 
swept  away  with  them.  The  hours  dragged  wearily 
on  until  the  ebbing  tide  again  permitted  the  boats  to 
put  forth.  They  reached  the  wreck,  though  the  sea 
ran  fearfully  high.  There  were  several  feet  of  wa- 
ter on  the  berth  deck,  but,  protected  by  the  kind 
Providence  in  whom  he  had  put  his  trust,  the  reso- 
lute captain  stepped  safely  into  one  of  the  boats — the 
last  man  to  quit  ike  slap. 

His  arrival  ori  the  beach  was  hailed  by  three  hear- 
ty cheers  and  many  heartfelt  congratulations,  well 


deserved  for  the  noble  examples  he  had  set  of  calm- 
ness and  determination  in  the  trying  hours  of  peri!. 

The  night  passed  cheerily.  Though  many  a poor 
fellow  boasted  neither  pea-jacket  nor  blanket  to  pro- 
tect his  body  against  the  heavy  dew,  yet  not  a life  had 
been  lost,  nor  a mortal  injury  received.  No  one 
could  be  sad. 

The  next  morning  saw  nothing  of  the  Peacock 
above  water  except  the  end  of  her  bowsprit  and  a 
long  splinter  from  the  stump  of  her  mizenmast. 

It  remains  only  further  to  say  that  the  Peacock’s 
crew  and  officers,  in  the  course  of  two  days  after  the 
shipwreck,  were  conveyed  in  boats  to  Astoria,  (now 
called  Fort  George),  o“ne  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany’s stations,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  ri- 
ver, some  twelve,  miles  from  its  mouth;  that  at  this 
place  they  met  with  the  most  hospitable  treatment 
from  that  warm-hearted  Scottish  gentleman,  Mr. 
Birnie,  who  superintends  the  establishment;  that  they 
erected  a village  of  boughs  and  leaves  around  his 
house,  and  awaited  nearly  three  weeks  the  arrival  of 
the  Vincennes,  to  which  an  express  had  been  sent 
the  second  day  after  the  disaster. 

The  Vincennes  and  Porpoise  at  length  arrived, the 
latter  sailing  up  the  river  and  taking  off  the  wearied 
crew,  part  of  whom  were  shipped  on  board  the  Vin- 
cennes, and  proceeded  with  her  to  California,  from 
whence,  on  the  31st  of  October,  they  were  expected 
to  sail  homeward. 


A LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  TYLER. 


The  annexed  letler,  read  at  a celebration  of  the 
president’s  particular  political  friends  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  22d  instant,  appears  in  the  Philadelphia  pa- 
pers. The  Sentinel  says  that  the  letter,  when  read, 
met  the  hearty  approbation  of  the  company: 

Washington,  February  19,  1842. 

Gentlemen:  It  would  afford  me  the  most  unquali- 
fied pleasure  could  I avail  myself  of  your  polite  in- 
vitation to  be  present  with  you  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  the  most  illustrious  man  and  devoted 
patriot  who  has  ever  lived  “in  all  the  tide  of  time;” 
but  this  is  denied  me  by  the  constant  pressure  of 
public  duty.  The  example  of  George  Washington, 
rendered  glorious  by  the  devotion  of  all  his  faculties, 
mental  and  physical,  to  the  good  of  his  country, 
stands  in  bold  contrast  with  those  whose  names  have 
found  a place  in  history,  as  connected  with  great  ta- 
lents, directed  to  no  other  end  then  the  advancement 
of  their  own  petty  and  selfish  schemes  of  ambition. 
I should  like,  in  the  company  of  “my  friends,”  to  re- 
call the  recollection  of  his  praiseworthy  deeds;  to 
dwell  upon  the  incidents  of  his  useful  life;  to  repeat 
the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  truth  embodied  in  his  fare- 
well address;  and  to  take,  -with  each  of  you,  the 
pledge  to  maintain  the  union  of  these  stales  sacred 
and  inviolable,  as  the  most  acceptable  mode  of  doing 
honor  to  the  memory  of  the  father  of  his  country, 
and  discharging  the  high  debt  which  each  and  all  of 
us  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  our  posterity. 

For  the  kind  regard  which  you  exprees  for  me, 
accept  the  tribute  of  my  sincere  thanks.  Your  ap- 
proval of  my  past  political  course,  directed  as  it  has 
been  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  my  duty,  will  not 
fail  to  animate  me  in  all  that  remains  of  the  future. 
That  I entered  upon  the  presidential  office  under  cir- 
cumstances of  great  embarrassment,  must  have  been 
obvious  to  all.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
upon  the  happening  of  a contingency  provided  for  in 
the  constitution,  the  vice  president  succeeded  to  the 
presidency;  and,  by  a dispensation  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, a new  experiment  upon  our  institutions  is  in 
the  progress  of  trial. 

A president,  elected  by  the  people,  comes  into  of- 
fice at  the  head  of  a triumphant  party.  His  will  is, 
for  the  most  part,  the  law  which  governs  his  party. 
Responsible,  under  the-conslitution,  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs,  he  recommends  his  measures 
and  adopts  his  line  of  policy  with  every  assurance  of 
support.  Not  so,  however,  with  a vice  president, 
who  succeeds  to  the  presidency  by  the  demise  of  the 
president.  His  name  has  mixed  but  little  with  the 
canvass,  and  has  been  selected  more  with  reference 
to  supposed  sectional  or  local  than  general  influence. 
He  has  no  party  at  his  heels  to  sustain  his  measures, 
or  to  aid  him  in  his  exertions  for  the  public  good. — 
Instead  of  being  a leader  he  must  bea  follower  of  par- 
ty, and  he  is  required  either  to  be  a piece  of  wax,  to 
be  moulded  into  any  shape  that  others  may  please,  or 
denunciations  the  loudest  and  boldest  are  in  store  for 
him.  Has  he  long  cherished  opinions  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  party  measures,  whether  those  measures 
be  good  or  bad,  wise,  or  the  opposite,  they  must,  be 
surrendered.  Honor,  conscience, every  thing  esteem- 
ed among  men,  must  be  yielded  or  the  ihunders  break 
over  his  head,  and  threaten  annihilation.  It  is  a fit 
occasion  for  the  prevalence  of  faction,  and  the  re- 
liance of  one  thus  situated  can  alone  be  on  the  pa- 


triotism and  discernment  of  the  people.  Such,  I frank- 
ly avow  is  my  steadfast  reliance,  and  every  effort  of 
mind  and  body  compatible  with  the  public  institu- 
tions, shall  be  exerted  to  maintain  our  institutions 
under  this  new  and  hazardous  experiment. 

There  are  other  causes  of  great  trial  and  difficulty 
by  which  the  administration  is  surrounded — private 
and  public  credit  prostrated — -industry,  in  all  Us  de- 
partments, paralyzed — a treasury  deficient  in  its  sup- 
plies— a currency  broken  up  and  disordered — and  our 
foreign  relations  perplexed  and  embarrassed.  Credit 
should  be  restored — industry  reanimated — a sound 
currency  provided  through  the  direct  exercise  of  con- 
stitutional power,  and  the  public  peace  preserved,  if 
the  same  can  be  accomplished  without  a surrender  of 
national  honor.  These  objects  will  claim  my  undi- 
vided attention,  and  I will  not  permit  myself  to  des- 
pair of  their  accomplishment. 

I tender  to  each  of  you,  gentlemen,  assurances  of 
my  high  respect.  JOHN  TYLER. 

To  Samuel  Rush,  James  L.  Tyson,  James  J)IcMenry,  T. 

S.  Smith,  and  others  of  the  committee. 


LETTER  FROM  SENATOR  KERR. 


Communication  addressed  to  Thomas  B.  W.  Ran- 
dall, esq.  chairman  of  a committee  of  the 

HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES  OF  MARYLAND,  &C. 

Washington,  Jan.  24,  1842. 

Sir:  Your  communication  of  the  14th  instant,  di- 
rected to  myself  and  the  hon.  William  D.  Merrick, 
as  “senators  in  congress,”  was  duly  ••eceived.  My 
first  impulse,  from  a perusal  of  it,  prompted  me  to 
make  an  immediate  reply,  protesting,  unreservedly 
and  emphatically  against  the  measure  of  authority 
which  seemed  to  be  assumed  over  me  as  a senator  of 
the  United  States;  and  yet  I was  not  unwilling,  but 
desirous  rather,  to  afford  to  the  house  of  delegates  of 
Maryland  such  lights  on  the  novel  inquiry  proposed 
by  your  letter,  as  I could  impart,  consistently  with 
t.he"grave  obligations,  resulting  from  my  official  sta- 
tion and  the  rules  of  the  senate;  because,  for  myself, 
I had  nothing  to  conceal,  and  I desire,  at  all  times, 
when  I lawfully  can,  to  render  a faithful  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  that  branch  of  the  national  legis- 
lature in  which,  through  the  favor  and  confidence  of 
the  general  assembly  of  Maryland,  I have  the.  honor 
to  hold  a seat.  But,  sir,  on  a requisition  of  the 
house  of  delegates  so  entirely  unusual,  and,  I may  add, 
wholly  without  a precedent  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  legislatures  of  the  states  of  the  union 
with  either  branch  of  congress,  I felt  it  was  proper 
that  I should  pause,  in  order  more  deliberately  to  de- 
cide what  sort  of  an  answer  might  best  comport  with 
my  duty  to  that  entire  constituency  which  I represent, 
and,  at  the  same  time  with  the  respect  I bear  to- 
wards the  house  of  delegates,  by  whose  order  you 
have  addressed  us.  On  this  point,  1 soon  formed  a 
dispassionate  judgment,  and  will  endeavor  now  to 
pursue  the  course  which  that  has  indicated  to  me, 
pleased  to  be  conscious  that  I cannot  do  amiss  if  my 
pen  be  guided  by  truth  and  the  dictates  of  a just  inde- 
pendence. 

Before  I offer  to  you  the  explanations  and  sugges- 
tions which  have  occurred  to  ms  as  proper  to  be 
made,  in  order  to  satisfy,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power, 
the  wishes  and  expectations  of  the  house  of  delegates 
of  Maryland,  whose  organ  you  are,  it  is  necessary 
and  proper  that  I should  accurately  recite  the  com- 
munication which  we  had  the  favor  to  receive  from 
you,  and  the  special  inquiries  proposed.  You  write 
as  follows: 

l‘,dnnapolis,  Jan.  14,  1842. 

Gentlemen:  As  chairman  of  this  committee,  I am 
instructed  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  or- 
der, adopted  by  the  house  of  delegates  on  the  5th  of 
Jan.  1842.  In  discharge  of  the  duty  devolving  upon 
them  by  this  order,  the  committee  deem  it  proper  to 
address  themselves  first  to  you,  and  to  request  you  to 
inform  the  house  of  delegates,  through  them,  for 
what  reasons  and  under  what  circumstances,  the 
claims  of  General  Towson,  your  illustrious  fellow 
citizen,  were  overlooked  by  the  s'enate,  when  they 
had  under  consideration  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Macomb,  and  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
General  Wool,  of  New  York?”  “With  great  respect, 
yours,  &c. 

“THOMAS  B.  W.  RANDALL,  chairman." 

You  append  to  this  letter  what  is  doubtless  intend- 
ed as  a literal  copy  of  this  order,  under  which  you 
act,  to  wit: 

“Ordered,  that  the  committee  already  raised  upon 
the  subject  of  presenting  a sword  to  captain  John  A. 
Webster,  referred  to  by  the  governor  in  his  annual 
message,  be  instructed  further  to  inquire  into  the  pro- 
ceedings of  senator  Kerr  and  Merrick  as  regards  the 
matter  of  General  Towson’s  memorial  to  the  United 
States  senate,  when  a nomination  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  gen.  Alexander  Macomb 
was  before  that  body.” 
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One  remark  is  abviously  suggested  upon  this  com-  j 
munication.  taken  as  a whole;  that  the  inquiry  which 
you  make,  in  behalf  of  your  committee,  from  my 
colleague  and  myself,  is  far  wide  of  the  apparent 
object  presented  by  the  order  under  which  you  have. : 
proceeded,  and,  instead  of  calling  upon  us  to  aid  you  j 
in  gaining  a knowledge  of  our  01011  “proceedings”  ; 
upon  a very  different  matter — “general  Nathan  Tow- 
son’s  memorial  to  the  United  States  senate,  when  a 
nomination  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  general  Alexander  Macomb  was  before  that 
body” — you  apply  yourselves  first  to  us,  “for  the 
reasons  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
claims  of  General  Tovvson,  were  overlooked  by  the 
senate”  011  the  occasion  of  their  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Gen.  Wool.  For  the  one  purpose,  en- 
tirely personal  to  themselves,  the  senators  of  Mary- 
land might,  perhaps,  have  had  but  little  hesitation  in 
yielding  to  any  joint  request  of  the  two  legislative 
branches,  which  compose  the  general  assembly  of 
Maryland,  in  cases  wherein  no  constitutional  obstacle 
interposed,  as.it  regards  their  own  rights  and  indepen- 
dence, or  forbade  them  to  reveal  the  proceedings  of 
the  senate.  But,  for  a disclosure  of  the  reasons,  opin- 
ions, or  arguments,  urged  by  senators  in  secret  ses- 
sion, they  could  find  no  warrant  or  excuse  but  in  a 
previous  resolution  of  the  body  for  the  publication  of 
them,  without  which  they  would  incur  punishment 
and  disgrace. 

This  serious  difficulty  could  not  surely  have  occur- 
red to  the  honorable  house  of  delegates,  when  passing 
the  order  under  which  you  act,  and  must  have  been 
no  less  overlooked  by  the  committee  when  they  in- 
structed you  to  make  the  request  which  we  have  had 
the  honor  to  receive. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  each 
house  of  congress  is  invested  with  a power  to  deter- 
mine the  rules  of  its  proceedings;  and,  amongst  the 
rules  established  by  the  senate,  and  approved,  is  that 
which  keeps  secret  its  proceedings  on  executive  nomi- 
nations to  office  until  the  injunction  be  taken  off  by  a 
formal  vote,  and  any  exposure  of  information  or  re- 
marks touching  the  character  or  qualification  of  per- 
sons nominated,  is  expressly  forbidden. 

Seeing  me,  therefore,  under  these  prohibitions  and 
restraints,  the  house  of  delegates  of  Maryland  will, 

I trust,  excuse  me  from  a compliance  with  their  re- 
quest, as  transmitted  by  you,  to  inform  them  of  the 
reasons  which  governed  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  or  were  urged  by  any  members  of  it,  when 
they  confirmed  the  nomination  of  General  Wool;  and 
they  will  be  disposed,  1 am  sure,  on  mature  reflec- 
tion, to  rid  me,  in  their  most  generous  thoughts,  of 
all  suspicion,  which  the  object  presented  by  their  or- 
der seems  necessarily  to  imply,  of  a desire  to  conceal 
any  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Maryland  Senators, 
“as  regards  the  matter  of  General  Tovvson’s  memo- 
rial,” of  which  you  speak,  when  1 assure  that  hono- 
rable body  that,  whatever  may  have  occurred  upon 
any  such  memorial  before  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  of  its  committees,  yet  remains  con- 
fidential, under  its  rules,  and  that  if  thereupon  any 
proceedings  or  discussion  have  taken  place,  I am 
precluded  at  present  from  unfolding  them.  Never- 
theless, sir,  such  is  my  desire  to  manifest,  my  re- 
spectful consideration  of  the  house  of  delegates,  who, 
in  their  appropriate  sphere  of  action,  represent  the 
people  of  Maryland,  whom  I serve,  in  mine,  and  to 
whom,  as  my  lawful  constituents,  I w'ill  ever  bow 
with  reverence.  I will  not  withhold  my  knowledge  | 
of  “the  circumstances,”  so  far  as  I am  at  liberty  to 
state  them,  under  which  the  Senate  confirmed  the 
nomination  of  General  Wool,  of  New  York,  as  a 
brigadier  general.  Iwill  relate  them  as  succinctly 
as  possible,  lest  I should  trouble  the  house  of  dele- 
gates with  a too  tedious  detail  of  particulars,  with 
which,  as  public  men,  most  of  them  are  probably  j 
familiar;  for  they  consist  in  well  known  facts  and  I 
plain  constitutional  provisions,  to  which  all  who  de- 
sire it  may  readily  refer.  They  will  afford,  I hum- 
bly hope,  to  the  members  of.the  house  of  delegates, 
the  means  of  an  ample  apology  to  their  own  imme- 
diate constituents  lor  desisting  from  any  further  pro- 
secution of  a fruitless  design  to  draw  from  the  senate 
ol  the  United  Slates  their  reasons  for  having  over- 
looked the  pretensions  of  any  individual,  howsoever 
distinguished  or-  wheresoever’born,  to  an  office  under 
the  general  government,  to  which  the  president,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  unquestionable  power  and  discre- 
tion, has  not  deemed  it  his  duty  to  nominate  him.  I 
am,  sir,  further  induced  to  go  through  this  brief  pro- 
cess for  the  purpose  of  disabusing  the  public  mind  of 
the  effect  ol  Intimations  and  doubtful  queries  about 
some  supposed  derilection  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
Maryland  Senators,  which,  not  being  defined  or  spe- 
cially charged  against  them,  cannot  be  at  this  time 
more  effectually  dissipated. 

Upon  thedeath  of  our  late  distinguished  and  lament- 
ed commander-in-ehief,  Major  General  Macomb,  it 
was  very  soon  known  that  General  Winfield  Scolt 


would  be  called  to  succeed  him.  He  was  according- 
ly nominated  to  the  ’senate,  and  by  it  promptly  con- 
firmed. Upon  this  appointment  being  made,  it  de- 
volved on  the  president  to  choose  a brigadier  for  the 
army.  G.encraUWocd  being  then  a colonel,  and  an 
inspector  general  in  active  service,  and  a brigadier 
general  by  brevet,  was  nominated  by  the  president 
and  deliberately  confirmed  by  the  senate  to  fill  the 
vacant  post.  There  was,  at  this  time,  a long  line  of 
colonels  in  the  service  alike  holding  the  brevet  distinc- 
tion of  brigadier.  The  distinguished  Jesttp  held  the 
rank  also  of  a major  general  by  brevet.  Amongst 
these  officers  of  the  army,  General  Atkinson  and 
General  Brady  were  senior  to  all  in  rank. 

1 shall  not  attempt  to  compare  or  treat,  of  the  re- 
lative merits  or  qualifications  of  these  gallant  men, 
who  have  received  the  full  meed  of  honor  from  their 
grateful  country.  General  Nathan  Tovvson,  a na- 
tive of  Maryland,  was,  1 believe,  as  brave  a soldier 
as  any  in  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  was 
repeatedly  distinguished  and  honored  during  his  ser- 
vice— as  others  of  his  compatriots  were — with  pro- 
motions by  brevet,  for  conduct  of  gallant  and  noble 
daring,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy;  and,  in  18.34,  he 
was  breveted  as  a brigadier  by  General  Jackson,  then 
president  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  period  of  the  late  appointment,  which  is  the 
subject  of  your  inquiry,  General  Towson,  holding 
the  office  of  paymaster  general,  at  Washington,  un- 
der the  immediate  eyes  of  the  president,  was  doubt- 
less among  those  to  whom  his  attention  was  drawn, 
when  making  choice  of  a brigadier.  Upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  selection,  which  the  president,  was  authorised 
to  pursue,  unrestrained  by  the  pretensions  of  mere 
seniority  in  commission,  it  was  as  fully  in  his  power, 
if  he  chose,  to  fix  his  choice  on  General  Towson,  as 
to  have  conferred  the  honor  on  General  Wool,  or  any 
other  of  the  distinguished  officers  of  the  army,  whe- 
ther in  the  line  or  staff  General  Towson  was  rank- 
ed at  least  by  Atkinson  and  Brady;,  and  many  other 
officers  claimed  precedence  of  him,  under  their  view 
of  subsisting  rank  in  the  army.  It  may  be  proper  to 
state — that  which  I derive  from  other  sources'  than 
any  confidential  matter  in  the  senate — that  General 
Towson  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  an  error  or  omis- 
sion as  to  the  date  of  his  last  brevet,  which,  if  it 
could  have  been  corrected  by  some  competent  au- 
thority, he  thinks,  would  have  placed  him  in  rank 
before  General  Wool;  but,  if  that  could  have  been 
effected,  (he  result,  would  not  have  given  him  prece- 
dence of  General  Atkinson  and  General  Brady  and 
others.  Yet,  whatever  actual  relation  General  Tow- 
son bore  to  them  in  rank,  he  was  as  eligible  as  they, 
had  it  been  the  will  of  the  president  to  nominate  him 
to  the  vacant  place  of  a brigadier;  and  the  power  of 
that  high  officer  to  withdraw  or  alter  his  nomination, 
at  any  moment  before  its  confirmation,  would  never 
be  denied  by  the  senate.  I speak  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity when  I say,  that,  had  the  nomination  fallen  on 
that,  gallant  son  of  my  own  native  state,  I would 
have  cherished  with  satisfaction  the  opportunity  in 
my  hands  of  confirming  it  by  my  vole;  and  this  is  all 
I think  that  the  occasion  calls  upon  me  to  say  on 
that  point. 

The  president  nominated  General  Wool,  not  on  ac- 
count of  seniority — for  that  could  not  be  pretended — 
but  of  his  own  sound  discretion,  according  to  an  un- 
doubted authority  to  do  so,  under  the  constitution, 
military  usage  every  where,  and  the  express  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  army.  Those  rules  declare 
that  original  vacancies  shall  be  supplied  by  selection , 
or  free  choice,  and  accidental  vacancies  to  the  rank  of 
colonel  by  promotion,  according  to  seniority,  except  in 
extraordinary  cases;  but  appointments  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier  or  major  general  arc  to  be  made  by  selection, 
independently  of  the  claims  of  seniority.  The  force 
of  the  reasons  for  such  provisions  is  well  understood 
even  in  the  militia  of  the  states. 

To  the  president  belongs,  under  the  constitution, 
the  power  to  nominate  all  officers  of  the  United  States, 
civil  and  military,  and  to  the  senate  is  exclusively 
assigned  the  authority  to  confirm  or  reject  his  nomi- 
nations. As  lie  lias  the  sole  power  to  nominate,  the 
entire  responsibility  for  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of 
bis  selectious  rests  upon  him.  The  senate,  as  an  in- 
dependent body,  has  a right  to  examine  into  the  fit- 
ness of  (he  candidate  nominated,  and  to  approve  or 
reject  him:  but  their  decision  should  be  fairly  regu- 
lated by  the  opinion  of  the  character  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  individual  presented.  Should  the  senate 
at  any  time  adopt  the  principle  that,  whenever  a ma- 
jority of  that  body  happens  to  prefer  another,  they 
will  reject  every  nomination  until  the  president  fall 
back  upon  their  favorite,  it  would  be  a plain  usurpa- 
tion of  the  constitutional  prerogative  of  sole  nomina- 
tion, and  thus  the  whole  power  of  appointment  would 
be  rendered  nugatory.  If  this  right  of  the  president 
to  nominate  be  conceded,  and,  in  the  case  of  an  ap- 
pointment to  a military  office  above  the  rank  of  co- 
lonel. he  be  not  bound  to  make  the  selection  accord- 


I ing  to  seniority  of  rank,  (lion  the  senators  must  rest 
their  assent  or  dissent  to  the  nomination  on  (he  cri- 
terion of  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  in- 
dividuals actually  nominated.  They  may  reject  him; 
hut  neither  the  merit  nor  rank  of  any  other  person 
can  confer  on  (he  senate  a powar  to  appoint  that 
other  to  the  office  in  question,  since  the  president 
will  still  have  (he  right  of  selection,  and  may  again 
and  again  nominal/:  agreeably  to  his  preference  and 
judgment. 

If,  in  the  case  of  the  nomination  of  General  Wool, 
the  claims  of  his  admitted  seniors,  Atkinson  and  Bra- 
dy, were  passed  over,  it  is  irresistibly  I9  be  inferred 
that  his  nomination  was  confirmed  upon  the  principle 
of  the  right  of  the  president  to  make  a selection  of  a 
brigadier,  without  regard  to  rank,  and  from  the  ab- 
sence of  well  founded  objections  to  the  character  and 
competency  of  the  nominee. 

I have  thus,  sir,  stated  to  you  for  tiie  satisfaction  of 
the  bouse  of  delegates,  the  precise  circumstances,  in 
point  of  fact,  and  the  constitutional  authority  under 
which  the  president  made  and  the  senate  confirmed 
the  nomination  of  Gen.  Wool,  so  far  as  I am  at  liber- 
ty to  unfold  them,  and  as  I understand  them.  Now, 
sir,  if  to  know  the  reasons  or  motives  which  actuated 
the  president  of  the  United  States  in  making  that  no- 
mination, or  the  several  members  of  the  senate  in 
confirming  it,  shall  be  still  desired  by  the  honorable 
house  of  delegates  of  Maryland,  or  the  reasons  why 
the  former  did  not  nominate  to  that  vacant  place  in 
the  army  our  distinguished  fellow  citizen  General 
Towson,  I think  I have  offered  most  respectfully  for 
their  consideration  irrefragable  proof  that  no  reasona- 
ble expectation  can  be  entertained  that,  in  my  pecu- 
liar situation  as  a senator  of  the  United  States,  1 can 
be  in  any  manner  further  instrumental  in  affording  to 
them  such  information. 

Had  I declined  making  to  you,  the  authorised  inter- 
preter of  the  wishes  of  the  house  of  delegates,  any 
answer,  and  poised  myself  upon  my  own  just  sense  of 
the  independence  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States 
of  the  authority  which  the  legislature  of  any  state 
may  assume  to  exercise,  of  inquiring  into  its  pro- 
ceedings, I might  have  been  deemed  fastidious  to- 
wards the  honorable  body  in  whose  name  you  have 
proceeded;  and  I do  not  fear  that  by  any  such  degree 
of  compliance  as  that  to  which  I have  limited  myself, 
I shall  incur  the  imputation  of  having  in  the  least 
compromitted  the  dignity  of  that  important  branch 
of  the  national  government  to  which  I have  the  ho- 
nor to  belong,  and  which,  with  its  co-ordinate  legis- 
lative powers,  participates,  also,  111  the  high  execu- 
tive function  of  appointment  to  office. 

I have  thus,  sir,  stated  with  freedom,  though  with 
great  deference,  what  I thought  best  adapted  to  this 
peculiar  occasion  and  to  my  own  fair  purposes;  and 
now  I come  to  speak  briefly  of  that  part  of  your  com- 
munication which  alone  concerns  the  Maryland  se- 
nators personally. 

If  the  inference  which  I draw  from  the  order  of 
the  house  of  delegates  itself  be  not  strained  by  an 
undue  sensibility  on  my  part,  to  the  slightest  impli- 
cation of  a charge  against  me  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives oT  my  honored  native  state,  it  may  be- 
hoove me  to  notice  it  with  some  special  attention.  I 
have  already  remarked  that,  in  the  inquiry  contain- 
ed in  your  letter,  you  do  not  ask  of  us  to  give  to  the 
house  of  delegates  any  information  or  report  of  our 
own  “proceedings”  in  any  case  before  the  senate, 
except  in  so  far  as  being  constituent  members  of 
that  body  we  are  embraced  in  its  general  designation: 
It  may  be,  sir,  that,  by  thus  calling  the  particular  at- 
tention of  the  house  of  delegates  to  their  order,  I 
am  making  an  issue  not  intended  by  th^m  to  be  rais- 
ed; but  it  was  impossible  for  me,  although  at  all 
times  most  anxious  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  self- 
defence,  “to  blink  so  bard”  as  not  to  have  seen  in 
the  first  introduction  of  that  order  that  there  was  im- 
plied some  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Maryland  senators.  To  incur  the  just  censure  of 
any  portion  of  the  people  of  Maryland,  or  of  their 
representatives,  would  give  me  infinite  pain,  and  I 
am  therefore  ever  feelingly  alive  to  the  semblance  of 
an  accusation  that  might  lead  to  such  a consequence. 
The  frankness  which  belongs  to  my  characlerprompts 
me  on  all  occasions,  when  I may  with  propriety  do 
so,  to  meet  openly  and  firmly,  and  to  remove  if  I 
can,  either  misapprehensions  or  misrepresentations 
of  my  conduct.  I might  confide  in  the  magnanimi- 
ty or  justice  of  the  honorable  bouse  of  delegates  of 
Maryland,  if  a serious  charge  of  any  sort  were  real- 
ly intended  to,  be  alleged  against  me,  that  a full  and 
certain  specification  of  it  would  have  been  made 
and  furnished  me,  so  that  I might,  it  I pleased,  plead 
to  the  jurisdiction,  or  confess  or  deny  the  impeach- 
ment. But  if  it  be  the  sure  though  undesigned  ef- 
fect of  their  order  to  “just  hint  a fault ,”  and 

the  grave  proceeding  have  instantly  become  a pro- 
lific topic  for  ambiguous  interpretations  arid  rnalig- 
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nant  surmises,  shall  the  intended  victims  of  popular 
displeasure  evade,  or  rest  quietly  without  notice  of 
’them,  when  a breath  of  theirs  may  dispel  the  cloud? 
A plain,  blunt  man,  as  I am,  and  not  accustomed  to 
rest  quietly  under  the  injurious  operation  of  such  a 
state  of  things,  I\vill  not  now  forbear  to  avail  my- 
self of  the  fair  opportunity  which  is  presented  for 
repelling  unfounded  and  unjust  insinuations;  nor  do  I 
think  that  any  ground  of  self  respect  forbids  me  in 
such  a case,  to  speak  out.  I confidently  trust,  there- 
fore, that  in  taking  part  in  the  irregular  proceeding, 
which  has  called  from  me  a large  reply  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  honorable  house  of  delegates,  I shall 
be  pardoned  if  I further  use  the  occasion  to  give  im- 
mediate circulation  of  what  I deem  a necessary  and 
proper  explanation  to  the  public,  for  iny  own  sake. 

When  I first  saw  the  order  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates, a copy  of  which  has  since  been  transmitted 
by  you,  in  my  solicitude  to  ascertain  its  object  so  far 
as  it  might  be  interesting  'to  myself,  as  none  was 
therein  defined,  I used  some  endeavor  to  obtain  in- 
formation of  what  it  really  meant.  The  result  of 
my  enquiry  was,  that,  although  no  allegation  of  any 
improper  official  act  on  the  part  of  my  colleague  or 
myself  had  been  stated  before  the  house  of  dele- 
gates, yet  that,  in  the  political  circles  of  Annapolis 
it  had  been  suggested  as  the  basis  of  that  order,  that 
the  Maryland  senators,  on  the  occasion  of  confirm- 
ing the  appointment  of  General  Wool,  had  purpose- 
ly absented  themselves  from  their  seats,  so  that  the  nomi- 
nation might  not  be  rejected!  This  is  the  mildest  form 
in  which  I can  state  that  cross  imputation,  which  I 
learn  that  rumor  has  trumpeted  to  and  fro,  until  it 
has  become  rife  in  the  state. 

I remember  well,  sir,  that,  during  the  “civil  dud- 
geon” in  the  party  canvass  of  October,  a friend  of 
mine,  with  the  best  intentions,  sent  to  me  a newspa- 
per printed  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  which  this 
malignant  surmise  was  embodied  as  a direct  charge, 
in  language  which  my  self-respect  will  not.  allow  me 
to  repeat.  It  was  then  the  object  of  my  ineffable 
contempt,  and  I let  silence  speak  my  scorn.  I thought 
it  had  fallen  stillborn  from  the  press.  But  if  it  be 
now  the  object  of  anyone  to.  resuscitate  the  despi- 
cable offspring  of  personal  malignity  and  party  ran- 
cor, and  he  shall  avow  such  a charge,  I cannot  ap- 
prehend that  one  individual  can  be  found  in  the 
house  of  delegates  of  Maryland,  there  to  foster  so 
base,  so  low,  so  unjust  an  imputation;  or  that  any 
honorable  man,  whether  political  friend  or  adversa- 
ry, who  ever  heard  of  my  humble  name  and  charac- 
ter will  hesitate  to  stand  forth  in  my  vindication, 
upon  the  bare  ground  of  my  reputation,  against  nak- 
ed falsehood.  Norte  but  one  who  is  conscious  of  his 
own  destitution  of  every  feeling  of  virtue  and  inde- 
pendence could  invent  the  slander;  and  he  who  would 
propagate  it,  without  proof  or  even  plausible  pretext, 
deserves  no  better  title  than  the  foul  disgrace  of  so- 
ciety. 

I have  not  deemed  it  too  serious  to  utter  these  ex- 
pressions of  indignant  self-respect,  for  the  purpose  I 
have  declared,  since  I know  well  how  easily  the  pur- 
est intentions  may  be  blackened  by  malice;  and  false 
insinuations,  if  suffered  to  pass  without  notice,  may 
be  worked  into  a manufacture  of  public  opinion, 
producing  excitements  and  ill-blood, difficult  to  be 
allayed. 

I beg  you,  sir,  to  assure  the  house  of  delegates  of 
Maryland  of  my  high  consideration:  and  I remain, 
respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  LEEDS  KERR. 

To  Thomas  B.  W.  Randall,  esq.  chairman  a]  a commit- 
tee of  the  house  of  delegates  of  Maryland,  Sfc. 


LETTER  FROM  SENATOR  MERRICK. 


To  THE  HONORABLE,  THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
DELEGATES  OF  MARYLAND. 

Senate  of  the  United  Stales,  January  26,  1842, 
Sir:  Prompted  by  a perfect  respect  for  the  hono- 
rable body  over  which  you  preside,  and  entertaining 
a sincere  desire  on  all  occasions  to  conform  as  far  as 
possible  to  their  just  expectations  and  wishes, I most 
respectfully  beg  leave  through  you,  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  honorable  the  house  of  delegates,  to 
the  following  copy  of  a communication  made  to  me 
by  the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  W.  Randall,  as  chairman  of 
one  of  its  committees;  and  to  a very  brief  statement 
of  the  considerations,  which  seem  to  prescribe  to  me, 
my  duties  in  regard  to  that  communication. 

Copy  of  a communication  directed  to  the  honorable  John 
L.  Kerr  and  William  D.  Merrick. 

Annapolis,  January  14,  1842. 
“Gentlemen:  As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I 
am  instructed  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
order  adopted  by  the  house  of  delegates,  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1842.  In  the  discharge  of  the  duty  de- 
volving upon  them  by  this  order,  the  committee  deem 
it  proper  to  address  themselves  first  to  you,  and  to 


request  you  to  inform  the  house  of  delegates,  through 
them,  for  what  reasons  and  under  what  circum- 
stances the  claims  of  General  Towson,  your  illus- 
trious fellow-citizen,  were  overlooked  by  the  senate, 
when  they  had  under  consideration  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Macomb,  and  confirmed  the 
nomination  of  General  Wool  of  New  York.  With 
great  respect,  yours,  &c. 

T.  B.  W.  RANDALL,  chairman. 

“Ordered,  That  the  committee  already  raised  on 
the  subject  of  presenting  a sword  to  Capt.  J.  A.  Web- 
ster, referred  to  by  the  governor  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage, be  instructed  further  to  inquire  into  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Senators  Kerr  and  Merrick,  as  to  the 
matter  of  General  Nathan  Towson’s  memorial  to 
the  United  States  senate,  when  a nomination  to  fill 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Gen.  Alex- 
ander Macomb  was  before  that  body.” 

By  the  letter  of  the  honorable  chairman,  I am  re- 
quired “to  inform  the  house  of  delegates,  through 
them  [the  committee]  for  what  reasons,  and  under 
what  circumstances,  the  claims  of  General  Towson, 
your  [my]  illustrious  fellow  citizen,  were  overlooked 
by  the  senate,  when  they  had  under  consideration  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Macomb,  and  con- 
firmed the  nomination  of  Gen.  Wool,  of  New  York.”. 

I am  unwilling  to  suppose  that  the  house  of  dele- 
gates of  Maryland  either  expected  or  designed  to 
authorize  this  call.  Had  that  honorable  body  desir- 
ed to  know  the  reasons  of  any  action  of  the  senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  had  felt  themselves  authorized 
to  call  for  those  reasons,  they  would,  in  view  of  their 
own  high  dignity,  and  the  character  of  the  body 
whose  reasons  they  wished  to  investigate,  have  ad- 
dressed themselves  directly  to  the  senate  itself,  and 
not  to  one  of  its  humblest  members.  They  have 
usually,!  believe,  heretofore  made  their  own  sena- 
tors the  organs  through  whom  they  have,  as  occasion 
seemed  to  require,  communicated"  their  wishes  and 
opinions  to  the  senate;  and  though  there  is  no  prece- 
dent forTequiring  of  the  senate  their  reasons  for  any 
act  they  may  have  performed,  I still  must  suppose 
that,  had  the  house  of  delegates  designed  to  claim 
such  a right,  they  would  have  asserted  it  boldly,  and 
in  the  usual  and  approved  form  of  a legislative  re- 
solve; to  be  laid  directly  before  the  body  to  which  it 
was  addressed,  rather  than  in  the  mode  here  pursued 
by  the  honorable  chairman  of  their  committee.  It 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  1 am  constrained  to  de- 
cline making  any  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  hon- 
orable chairman:  no  less  by  a proper  regard  to  the 
dignity  both  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  Maryland 
and  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  than  by  the 
natural  impossibility  of  my  knowing  the  reasons 
which  may  have  governed  the  senate  in  its  actions, 
otherwise  than  from  a declaration  of  those  reasons 
by  the  senate  itself.  The  reasons  which  may  have 
governed  individual  members,  I might  learn  to  some 
extent,  by  inquiring  of  them  individually,  but  the 
reasons  of  the  senate  can  be  known  only  from  the 
senate  itself,  and  I am  yet  without  authority  to  ask 
for  a formal  declaration  of  them. 

As  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  inquiries  in  the  ho- 
norable chairman’s  letter,  I beg  permission’  simply 
to  remark,  that  I have  yet  to  learn  that  the  name  of 
General  Towson  was  ever  before  the  senate  in  con- 
nexion with  “the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Macomb,”  and  now  filled  by  the  distinguished  Ge- 
neral Winfield  Scott,  or  in  connexion  with  the  of- 
fice now  held  by  General  Wool  of  New  York;  and  if 
any  should  desire  to  know  the  reason  of  this,  I must 
respectfully  refer  them  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  with  whom  resides  exclusively  the  nominating 
power. 

Permit  me  now  a word  in  reference  to  the  order 
which  the  honorable  chairman  informs  me  was  pass- 
ed by  the  house  of  delegates  on  the  5th  of  the  pre- 
sent month.  This  order  directs  an  inquiry  by  a com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  delegates  “into  the  proceed- 
ings of  senators  Kerr  and  Merrick,  as  regards  the 
matter  of  general  Nathan  Towson’s  memorial  to  the 
United  States  senate,  & c.  & c.”  Now,  with  all  pos- 
sible deference  for  the  honorable  the  house  of  dele- 
gates, I must  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  I am  ut- 
terly unable  to  discover  whence  they  derive  the 
power  to  subject  a member  of  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  to  the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  their  com- 
mittees, particularly  for  proceedings  in  senate,  or 
what  authority  they  can  give  to  a committee  to  in- 
vestigate any  proceedings  had  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  when  sitting  with  closed  doors,  as  a co- 
ordinate part  of  the  executive  government  of  this 
union.  The  members  of  the  senate,  like  members 
of  all  other  considerative  assemblies,  are  subject 
for  all  their  acts  and  doings  in  senate  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  senate,  itself;  and  no  member,  however 
humble  as  an  individual,  can  consistently,  with  a 
becoming  respect  for  the  body,  recognise  or  volun- 
tarily submit  to  any  other,  short  of  the  sovereign  peo- 
ple 


The  honorable  house  will  hence  perceive  the  pain- 
ful necessity  they  have  placed  me  under  of  declin- 
ing to  have  any'connexion  with  the  proceedings  their 
committee  may  see  fit  to  institute  under  this  order, 
anxious  though  I certainly  am  in  all  things  to  be  scru- 
pulously respectful  to  them,  and  much  as  explana- 
tions, which  under  other  circumstances  I might  be 
enabled  to  make,  would  tend  to  disabuse  some  of  them 
and  others  of  my  valued  fellow  citizens,  of  unjust  and 
erroneous  impressions. 


With  the  highest  consideration,  I am,  sir,  most  re- 
spectfully, your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  D.  MERRICK. 


HOME  LEAGUE. 


COMMUNICATED  FOR. THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

The  difficulties  prevailing  among  the  productive 
classes  in  the  United  States  since  1836,  and  the  still 
greater  difficulties  apprehended  after  the  final  reduc- 
tion of  duties  in  1842  have  excited  a general  feeling 
of  anxiety  throughout  the  country  as  to  the  future. 
At  a meeting  of  the  friends  of  domestic  interests, 
held  in  New  York  last  October,  it  was  resolved  that 
a Home  League  should  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  home  interests,  aloof  from  party  and  sec- 
tional bias,  and  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  set  forth  their  views  in  an  address  to 
the  public.  In  compliance  with  the  direction  of  the 
convention  they  submit  the  following 
ADDRESS. 

On  the  first  of  July  next  a new  era  commences  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  Unless  some  mo- 
dification shall  be  made  at  the  next  session  of  con- 
gress, on  that  day  the  impost  system  of  the  United 
States  will  be  placed  upon  a basis  as  yet  untried  in 
this,  and,  as  we  believe,  in  any  other  civilived  coun- 
try. From  that  time  all  discriminating  duties  are  to 
be  abolished — the  protection  hitherto  extended  to 
the  manufacture  of  articles  essential  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  country  is  to  be  laid  aside — the  legisla- 
tion of  other  nations  adverse  to  our  national  inte- 
rests is  to  be  disregarded;  and  under  a fixed  and  per- 
manent duty  of  20  per  cent,  the  navigation,  manu- 
factures, and  agriculture  of  the  United  States,  so  far 
as  they  are  affected  by  foreign  trade,  are  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  caprice  and  hostility  of  foreign  legisla- 
tion, and  to  be  regulated,  prohibited  or  encouraged, 
as  the  interests  of  other  governments- shall  prescribe. 
How  far  such  a departure  from  the  established  na- 
tional policy  of  the  United  States  is  justified  by  a 
recurrence  to  our  past  history,  or  by  sound  maxims 
of  government,  is  well  worthy  of  consideration.  • 

The  American  people  are  fully  aware  of  the  grasp- 
ing and  monopolizing  character  of  the  policy  adopt- 
ed by  the  nations  of  Europe  for  the  government  of 
this  continent.  That  knowledge  grows  out  of  their 
public  history.  It  is  identified  with  their  recollection 
of  the  councils  and  achievements  of  the  revolution, 
which  was  in  itself  an  effort  to  emancipate  this  con- 
tinent from  the  shackles  of  the  colonial  and  com- 
mercial system  of  Europe.  So  far  as  related  to  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  that  attempt  was  suc- 
cessful. 

The  establishment  of  our  independence  put  an  end 
to  all  direct  control  and  interference,  on  the  part  of 
England,  with  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  U. 
States. 

The  indirect  control  of  the  colonial  policy  was  as 
great  as  ever.  So  far  as  related  to  our  commerce 
with  the  territories  and  islands  adjacent  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  we  were  still  in  a state  of.  vassalage.  It  is 
true  that  we  could  trade  with  Europe,  and  we  had  an 
equal  voice  in  the  regulation  of  the  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  colonial  possessions  of  Eu- 
ropean powers;  but  their  jealousy  forbade  all  inter- 
course which  was  was  not  exclusively  regulated  by 
them  for  the  interests  of  the  mother  countries,  and 
in  this  manner  the  United  States  was  isolated  and 
debarred  from  intercourse  with  all  neighboring  colo- 
nial possessions. 

The  southern  part  of  this  continent  was  in  pos- 
session of  Spain,  and  her  jealousy  excluded  all  trade 
with  those  colonics.  On  the  north,  England  exercis- 
ed. a similar  control,  and  with  the  same  hostility  to 
American  commerce.  The  vast  and  fertile  valley  of 
the  Ohio  was  denied  all  access  to  the  ocean,  because 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  was  owned  by  Spain; 
and  the  equally  extensive  -and  fertile  shores  ot  the 
great  lakes  were  subjected  to  the  same  inconveni- 
ence, because  the  St.  Lawrence  flowed  past  one  ol 
those  military  outposts  with  which  the  commercial 
policy  and  grasping  ambition  of  England  have  encir- 
cled the  globe. 

Even  when  under  the  pressure  of  war  any  Europe- 
an power  opened  her  colonial  ports  to  our  com- 
merce, it  has  been  deemed  an  infringement  of  the 
principles  of  the  colonial  system,  and  our  vessels 
have  been  subject  to  capture  and  condemnation  for 
participating  in  a trade  which  was  stigmatized  as  a 
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violation  of  the  European  law  of  nations.  The  re- 
sources and  commerce  of  this  hemisphere  were 
deemed  the  property  of  Europe,  and  all  intercourse 
and  trade  among  its  inhabitants  were  to  be  wholly 
prohibited,  or  so  regulated  by  her  paternal  legisla- 
tion as  solely  to  promote  European  interests. 

Such  "a  prohibition  was  an  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power,  injurious  to  the  interests  and  rights  not  only 
of  the  colonies,  but  of  the  United  States.  Jt  was  in 
contravention  of  the  natural  rights  of  the  inhabit-! 
ants  of  this  hemisphere,  and  would  justify  them  in  \ 
resuming  those  rights  by  force  whenever  their  in- 
terests would  permit  a recourse  to  the  dernier  resort ; 
of  nations. 

The  sagacious  statesmen  of  the  revolution  felt  that 
the  contest  was  not  yet  at  an  end.  The  victory  was  j 
only  partially  achieved.  The  bonds  of  colonial  vas- 
salage had  only  been  shaken  off;  but  the  broken  bars 
and  shackle-bolts  still  lay  scattered  around,  encum- 
bering the  ground,  and  obstructing  our  path  to  pros- 
perity and  greatness.  A system  of  policy  was  to  be 
adopted  which  should  secure  to  the  country  the  sub- 
stantial fruits  of  independence.  Among  the  first  ob- 
jects which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment was  the  shipping  interest;  and  a law  was 
enacted  which,  by  a discriminating  tonnage  duty, 
compensated  American  vessels  for  the  burdens  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  British  navigation  acts,  and 
enabled  them  to  compete  upon  equal  footing  for  the 
carrying  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

Measures  were  also  adopted  to  open  the  Mississip- 
pi to  the  trade  of  the  rich  territory  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghanics,  and  to  enable  its  productions  to  reach  the 
ocean  by  the  way  of  New  Orleans.  At  the  same 
time,  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  a fair  share  in  the 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  West 
Indies;  or,  at  all  events,  to  put  an  end  to  the  mono- 
poly of  that  business  which  the  British  government 
sought  to  securwto  its  own  shipping.  This  was  ef- 
fected after  a long  and  protracted  contest,  by  the 
passage  of  law's  that  prohibited  all  trade  with  British  . 
colonies  in  which  American  vessels  were  not  permit-  I 
led  to  participate. 

Among  the  chief  inconveniences  to  which  the  new  ! 
republic  was  subjected  was  one  growing  out  of  the 
impost  systems  adopted  by  the  great  European  pow- 
ers. It  found  on  all  sides  an  interdiction,  which  pre- 
vented it  from  selling  in  their  markets  such  produc- 
tions as  it  found  itself  best  able  to  raise. 

With  the  view  of  encouraging  their  own  manufac- 
tures and  industry,  or  to  raise  the  means  of  maintain- 
ing the  vast  expenditure  of  their  governments,  they 
had  imposed  duties  so  high  upon  importations  as  to 
almost  exclude  us  from  their  markets.  Against  the 
productions  of  this  country,  so  lately  in  the  hands  of 
colonial  thraldom,  and  still  obnoxious  to  the  Europe- 
an prejudice  that  America  wras  an  inferior  portion  of 
the  globe,  created  and  cultivated  solely  for  their  nse, 
these  impost  systems  bore  with  peculiar  force.  The 
statesmen  of  the  old  worid  could  not  forget  that  until 
the  continental  congress  of  1776  had  broken  the 
thraldom,  not  a hobnail  nor  a yard  of  cloth  could  be 
made  in  America  without  the  consent  of  European 
legislation;  and  England,  especially,  remembered  that 
her  laws  prohibited  any  manufacturing  in  the  colonies 
which  could  interfere  with  her  staples,  or  disturb  a 
policy  that  doomed  the  colonists  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  with  the  view  of  providing  a market  for  her 
manufactures. 

It. was  in  the  face  of  this  system — this  general 
enmity — that  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  United  States  were  to  be  built  up; 
and  the  policy  adopted  was  that  of  reciprocity.  We 
proclaimed  to  the  world  that  we  sought  free  trade, 
but  to  those  that  refused  it  we  would  extend  retalia- 
tion. Our  statesmen  seemed  to  have  been  governed 
by  the  feeling  that  dictated  the  stern  and  stirring! 
motto  of  old  Massachusetts: 

Esse  petit  placidain  sub  libertate  quieiein. 
Discriminating  duties  were  imposed  upon  importa- 
tions, having  a due  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  eouri- j 
try  to  manufacture  for  itself.  Under  this  system  the  I 
great  interests  of  the  country  have  advanced  with  un- 
exampled rapidity.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississip-  I 
pi  was  obtained  by  a vigorous  negotiation,  which  ' 
more  than  intimated  energetic  action.  The  flag  that  \ 
had  so  lately  appeared  among  those  of  independent  j 
powers-  swarmed  in  every  sea,  and  within  the  first  • 
half  century  of  our  national  existence  we  stand  se-  [ 
cond  only  to  Great  Britain  in  the  amount  of  our  com- 1 
mercial  marine.  Yielding  to  the  necessity  of  provid-l 
ing  for  her  West  India  islands  supplies  that  could  [ 
only  be  drawn  from  the  United  States,  England  was  i 
obliged  to  permit  our  vessels  to  trade  with  the  colo- 
nics upon  terms  approaching  to  equality. 

The  exports  of  the  country,  which  in  1791  only 
amounted  to  <19,000,000,  had  increased  in  1830  to 
$74,000,000,  and  in  1840  to  $132,000,000.  After  the 
modifications  of  the  tariff,  more  particularly  with  re- 
ference to  the  promotion  of  manufactures,  American 


fabrics  began  to  make  their  appearance  among  our 
exports;  and  the  United  States,  which,  at  the  forma- 
tion of  the  union,  exported  scarcely  any  thing  except 
agricultural  produce,  and  was  dependent  upon  Eu- 
rope for  nearly  all  manufactured  articles,  had  so  far 
advanced  in  that  branch  of  industry  as  to  export  in 
1823  $3,352,000  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  in 
1840  $10,614,000. 

Of  these,  the  cotton  manufactures,  which  were  not 
enumerated  among  our  exports  until  1826,  amounted 
to  $3,550,000,  and  those  of  iron  to  $1,101,000. 

These  indications  of  increased  skill,  which  now  ap- 
peared in  the  exports,  were  but.  faint  evidences  of 
Ihe  great  benefits  conferred  upon  the  country  by  the 
establishment  of  manufactures  at  home.  The  supply 
of  the  domestic  consumption  vastly  exceeded  in  im- 
portance the  amount  contributed  to  its  foreign  com- 
merce; and  the  creation  of  a home  market  for  its 
produce  gave  a new  impulse  to  the  settlement  and 
improvement  of  the  country.  The  rural  districts 
were  enriched  and  enlivened  by  the  establishment  of 
single  factories  on  the  streams  that  had,  till  then, 
flowed  in  solitude  to  the  sea;  while  the  manufactur- 
ing towns,  in  other  districts,  sprung  up  with  a vigor 
and  strength  that,  in  fifteen  years,  have  made  them 
worthy  rivals  of  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  the 
old  world.  It  seemed,  however,  that  tiie  prosperity 
of  those  portions  of  the  union  which  devoted  them- 
selves to  commercial  and  manufacturing  pursuits  ex- 
cited dissatisfaction  and  jealousy  among  the  planting 
interests.  An  opinion  began  to  prevail  that,  by  ob- 
taining our  supplies  from  domestic  industry,  the  Ame- 
rican market  for  foreign  fabrics  would  be  curtailed, 
and  that  there  would  be  a less  demand  for  their  pe- 
culiar productions  abroad.  Influenced  by  this  sec- 
tional feeling,  an  opposition  was  set  on  foot  against 
the  established  policy  of  the  country,  and  after. a ve- 
hement contest,  in  whicli-other  considerations,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  recapitulate,  besides  those 
of  public  policy,  were  mingled,  the  opposition  so  far 
prevailed  as  to  materially  modify  the  pommercial 
system  adopted  at  the  formation  of  the  union. 

The  effort  to  regulate  the  trade  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  British  West  Indies  was  relinquish- 
ed on  the  part  of  this  government,  and  is  now  carried 
on  under  the  sole  regulation  of  British  legislation. 

How  far  this  has  promoted  the  navigating  interest 
of  this  country  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that, 
while  both  governments  exercised  a joint  control  over 
the  trade,  nine-tenths  of  the  commerce  was  carried 
on  in  American  vessels;  and  that  since  the  acts  of 
congress  regulating  the  intercourse  were  repealed, 
in  1830,  by  the  proclamation  of  the  president,  the 
British  navigator  has  so  far  gained  upon  the  Ameri- 
can as  to  divide  the  trade  equally  with  him.*  In 
fact,  the  intercourse  between  the  colonial  posses- 
sions of  England  and  the  United  States  is  regulated 
solely  with  the  view  of  furnishing  employment  to 
British  tonnage;  and  the  convenience  and  interests  of 
these  great  portions  of  the  western  hemisphere,  which 
would  be  so  much  promoted  by  unrestrained  com- 
merce, are  set  aside  and  disregarded,  in  order  to  aug- 
ment the  maritime  strength  of  Great  Britain.  The 
trade  with  the  West  Indies  is  coerced,  by  burdening 
the  direct  trade,  w.ith  heavy  duties,  into  an  indirect 
trade  through  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  in 
which  the  long  voyage,  or  that  between  those  pro- 
vinces and  the  islands,  is  exclusively'  confined  to  Bri- 
tish vessels. 

In  like  manner,  the  grain  trade  between  the  wes- 
tern states  and  England  is  monopolized  by  British  na- 
vigation. The  wheat  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  would  come  down  Ihe  Erie  canal,  giving 
employment  to  American  millers,  forwarders,  mer- 
chants and  mariners,  is  forced,  by  heavy  discriminat- 
ing duties  imposed  upon  the  direct  importation,  into 
the  route  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  build  up  Kingston, 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  to  increase  the  overgrown 
marine  of  the  mistress  of  the  seas. 

The  commerce  on  the  lakes  has  been  increased 
from  almost  nothing  to  a tonnage  of  half  a million 
annually,  entering  the  ports  of  the  United  States  from 
Canada;  but  the  whole  transportation  across  the  At- 
lantic is  monopolized  by  British  vessels. 

The  same  opposition  was  made  to  the  policy  of 
fostering  domestic  manufactures  by  discriminating 
duties,  and-  with  like  success.  After  a contest,  in 
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which  the  opposition  was  carried  to  a point  incon- 
sistent with  their  obligations  to  the  union,  its  oppo- 
nents succeeded  in  obtaining  from  congress  an  act 
providing  for  a gradual  reduction  of  duties  until  1S42, 
when  they  are  to  be  brought  down  to  20  per  cent,  on 
all  articles,  without  reference  to  any  of  those  views 
and  principles  which  have  influenced  statesmen  in 
imposing  discriminating  duties.  From  the  gradual 
reduction  that  has  hitherto  taken  place,  our  mecha- 
nics and  manufacturers  have  been  as  yet  prevented 
from  feeling  the  full  effects  of  unrestrained  competi- 
tion with  European  labor.  The  great  barrier  has 
not  yet  been  thrown  down;  still  our  merchants  and 
mechanics  have  already  felt  the  evil  consequences  of 
government’s  withdrawing  its  parental  care.  The 
reduction  of  duties  has  encouraged  excessive  impor- 
tations of  foreign  manufactures;  and  increased  the 
disorders  of  our  currency.  Extravagance  in  the  con- 
sumption of  foreign  luxuries  has  been  encouraged  in 
the  same  degree  that  domestic  manufactures  have 
been  repressed.  Importations  have  been  increased, 
and  the  country  has  grown  poorer.  The  whole  ex- 
ports of  bread-stuffs  from  the  United  States  in  1839 
scarcely  paid  for  one-third  of  the  silks  imported;  while 
the  exported  whalebone  and  oil,  the  produce  of  the 
labor  of  our  hardy  mariners  who  are  engaged  in  the 
whale  fisheries,  did  not  pay  for  the  cigars  which  were 
imported  into  the  United  States  the  same  year.*  A 
policy  which  produces  such  results  can  scarcely  fail 
to  end  in  general  distress  and  national  bankruptcy. 

Our  importers  and  shipping  merchants  also  com- 
plain of  the  disregard  of  their  interests.  The  ves- 
sels of  other  powers  are  supplanting  ours  in  the  trade 
between  this  and  the  South  American  states,  and 
four-fifths  of  the  importations  of  foreign  goods  in  this 
city  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  French  and  British 
agents. 

Had  this  occurred  in  a competition  where  both 
parties  stood  upon  the  same  footing,  the  same  cause 
of  complaint  would  not  have  existed.  But  such  is 
not  the  case.  The  terms  of  the  contest  are  unequal. 
On  one  side  there  is  freedom,  on  the  other  restric- 
tion. Our  ports  and  markets  are  open-  to  other  na- 
tions, while  theirs  are  hermetically  sealed  to  all  ar- 
ticles which  may  come  into  competition  with  any 
branch  of  native  industry.  This  state  of  things  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated  by  any  independent  government, 
least  of  all  by  one  whose  very  existence  grew  out  of 
successful  opposition  to  the  same  system  of  commer- 
cial monopoly.  Our  interests  as  well  as  our  honor 
require  that  our  intercourse,  with  foreign  nations 
should  be  placed  upon  terms  of  equality  and  recipro- 
city; that  it  should  not  be  regulated  and  controlled 
solely  by  foreign  legislation.  This  was  the  commer- 
cial freedom  aimed  at  by  our  revolutionary  ancestors, 
and  we,  their  children,  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
less. 

In  applying  a remedy,  practical  statesmen  will 
look  at  the  actual  state  of  trade  between  this  coun- 
try and  foreign  nations.  For  instance,  in  its  inter- 
course with  England,  a power  enjoying  one-half  of 
our  whole  foreign  commerce,  it  meets  with  two  in- 
conveniences, resulting  entirely  from  the  commercial 
legislation  of  that  government.  The  first  is  its  co- 
lonial policy,  by  which  the  carrying  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  colonies  is  practically  con- 
fined to  British  vessels.  To  these  pretensions  this 
country  should  offer  a constant  resistance.  All  the 
the  territories  and  islands  owning  a common  head,  or 
controlled  by  one  government,  other  nations  can  only 
regard  as  one  country  or  empire.  Such  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  various  states  and  territories  represent- 
ed by  the  federal  government  at  Washington;  and 
such,  too,  wc  ought  to  consider  the  various  islands, 
provinces,  and  colonies  controlled  by  the  imperial 
I government  at  London.  While  we  admit  the  right  of 
I all  nations  to  designate  the  ports  which  foreign  ves- 
sels are  permitted  to  enter,  we  must  also  regard  as 
unfriendly  the  exercise  of  that  right  in  a manner 
plainly  intended  to  secure  the  greater  part  of  the  car- 
rying trade  to  that  party'. 

The  mode  of  retaliation,  and  the  time  when  it  is 
to  be  enforced,  may  depend  upon  many  other  consi- 
derations; but  setting  those  aside,  and  no  one  can 
doubt,  who  is  jealous  of  his  country’s  rights,  that 
the  grasping  and  monopolizing  character  of  the 
laws  of  England,  regulating  our  intercourse  with 
her  colonies,  would  justify  us  in  confining  the  ad- 
mission of  her  vessels  to  the  ports  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, or  any  other  part  of  the  union,  which  should 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  her  share  of  the  carry- 
ing trade. 

The  second,  and  indeed  chief  inconvenience,  to 
which  American  commerce  is  subjected  by  her  laws, 
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grows  out  of  the  general  principle  pervading  her 
commercial  system,  by  which  she  seeks  to  secure  the 
su;  pi}7,  of  her  own  consumption  to  her  own  subjects. 
Her  , evgnue  Saws  all  aim  to  secure  her  home  market 
to  herself,  The  importation  of  every  thing  that  can 
be  advantageously  produced  by  British  capital,  or 
British  industry,  is  either  prohibited  or  subjected  to 
heavy  duties,  which  operate  as  a bounty  to  the  British 
producer. 

Practically,  these  laws  exclude  the  agricultural 
productions  of  the  whole  northern  and  western  states 
from  the  British  market,  or  compel  them  to  seek  ad- 
mission under  the  guise  of  colonial  produce,  and  with 
the  view  of  fostering  the  growth  of  her  commercial 
marine. 

This  policy  of  excluding  bread-stuffs  from  the 
British  market  is  the  more  objectionable,  as  it  was 
adopted  at  a time  which  would  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  specially  intended  to -operate  against 
the  United  States.  Before  their  separation  from  En- 
gland, the  duty  on  wheat  imported  into  that  island 
was  merely  nominal.  But,  directly  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  federal  government,  a new  policy  was 
adopted  towards  this  country.  The  first  step  was  to 
exclude  American  vessels  from  the  colonial  trade. 
The  second,  to  impose  a high  duty  on  the  importa- 
tion of  bread-stuffs.  This  was  done  in  1791;  and  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  corn  Laws  of  Eng- 
land, which  form  so  greatan  obstacle  to  free  trade 
between  the  .two  nations,  have  originated  as  much 
out  of  jealousy  of  this  country  as  out  of  a regard  for 
her  landed  interests.  Their  effect  certainly  is  to  pre- 
vent those  states  which  depend  chiefly  upon  agricul- 
ture from  paying  for  their  importations  in  the  pro- 
ductions which  they  can  most  readily  raise;  and  to 
compel  them  either  to  devote  their  industry  to  other 
employments  less  suitable  to  iheir  condition,  or  so  to 
reduce  the  price  of  their  produce  as  to  force  an  ad- 
mission into  the  foreign  market  in  spite  of  the  duty. 
Theoperation  is  injurious  to  the  grain-growing  states; 
and  any  injury  to  so  great  and  important  a portion  of 
the  union  cannot  be  too  carefully  looked  into,  nor  too 
speedily  redressed. 

The  practical  remedy  adopted  at  an  early  period 
of  our  history  was,  by  discriminating  duties,  to  en- 
courage all  manufactures  e'sssential  to  our  national 
independence,  and  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  a 
market  abroad  by  promoting  a variety  of  employ- 
ments in  the  country,  and  thus  creating  a market  at 
home. 

The  results  of  this  policy  are  manifest  to  all.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a more  forcible  il- 
lustration of  the  advantages  of  this  policy  than  is  af- 
forded by  the  contrast  between  those  states  whose 
citizens  have  adopted  a variety  of  employments  and 
those  that  have  devoted  themselves  to  agricultural 
pursuits  during  the  late  convulsions  of  the  commer- 
cial work).  While  the  planting  and  agricultural 
states  have  been  (and  arc  still)  in  the  greatest  distress 
from  the  low  price  of  their  staples,  which  they  are 
obliged  fo  sacrifice  to  pay  for  their  foreign  importa- 
tions, the  rrihnufacturing  states,  more  independent  of 
supplies  from  abroad,  experienced  but  little  difficulty, 
and  no  actual  distress. 

Tlie  question  now  to  be  decided  by  the  American 
people  is,  whether  this  policy  shail  be  given  up,  and 
the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  this  country  aban- 
doned by  a government  which  was  established  chiefly 
for  their  protection,  to  the  care  and  guardianship  of 
foreign  legislation. 

The  argument  used  in  favor  of  the  abandonment 
of  this  policy  is,  that  it  conflicts  with  the  principles 
of  free  trade.  If  these  advocates  of  free  trade  could 
show  that  those  powers  with  whom  we  had  commer- 
cial relations  practised  upon  that  theory  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  tlie  United  States,  there  might  be  some 
ground  for  urging  upon  this  country  an  adherence  to 
its  maxims.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  The  great  ma- 
ritime powers  of  the  world  have  surrounded  them- 
selves with  a commercial  quarantine. 

England  takes  nothing  from  the  United  States  that 
she  can  produce  at  home,  and  France  is  equally  care- 
ful to  protect  her  own  subjects  from  American  com- 
petition, Our  trade  now  chiefly  consists  in  purchas- 
ing from  them  freely  ail  that  we  require;  and  then 
the  productions  of  our  industry  are  forced  off  in  all 
markets  to  which  they  are  admitted,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  discharging  the  debt  incurred  to 
those  countries.  In  such  a state  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse, our  conformity  to  the  theory  of  free  trade 
is  but  exposing  our  interests,  without  defence,  to  the 
systematic  assault  of  open  enemies.  It  is  relying 
upon  the  pacific  principle  of  non-resistance  as  a sure 
protection  against  a world  in  arms.  Under  such  a 
policy  our  citizens  are  influenced  or  controlled  in 
the  direction  of  their  industry,  not  by  the  force  of 
natural  causes,  but  by  legislation,  alien  in  its  charac- 
ter and  hostile  in  its  views.  So  far  as  the  hope  of  a ! 
foreign  market  is  to  influence  them  in  the  choice  of 


employments,  they  are  compelled  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  production  of  such  articles  as  can  find 
admission  in  that  market. 

So  far  as  these  laws  now  operate  upon  the  United 
States,  they  confine  their  citizens  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  even  such  productions  are  received 
only  in  a raw  or  unmanufactured  state.  Nor  is  this 
tlie  worst  view  of  the  question.  The  grain-growing 
states,  whose  agricultural  productions  amount  to 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  those  of  the  planting  states, 
are  interdicted  from  sending  any  portion  of  the  re- 
sults of  their  industry  to  pay  for  their  consumption 
of  foreign  goods.  The  consequence  is,  a forced  and 
unnatural  course  of  trade,  deeply  injurious  to  more 
than  three-fifths  of  the  union,  in  point  of  numbers, 
and  a much  greater  proportion,  when  wealth  and  re- 
sources are  taken  into  consideration. 

To  compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  a foreign  mar- 
ket, the  revenue  laws  have  co-operated  with  the 
laws  of  political  economy,  in  creating  a domestic 
market. 

Our  fellow  citizens  have  been  induced,  by  discri- 
minating duties,  to  adopt  other  employments;  and 
those  who  are  thus  drawn  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  become  consumers  of  the  productions  of  those 
who  remain. 

For  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  sinGcthe 
adoption  of  this  policy,  a large  portion  Of  the  com- 
munity have  become  manufacturers  and  mechanics, 
and  agricultural  produce,  which  before  that  event 
was  too  low  to  compensate  the,  farmer,  has  found  a 
market  at  home  at  good  prices. 

Nor  lias  this  advantage  been  counterbalanced  by  a 
corresponding  advance  in  the  imported  articles,  to 
the  manufacture  of  which  our  countrymen  have 
been  induced  to  apply  themselves.  Whether  it  has 
been  owing  to  domestic  competition,  as  asserted  by 
the  friends  of  domestic  industry,  or  to  other  causes, 
as  has  been  maintained  by  their  opponents,  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  chief  articles,  whose  production 
in  this  country  has  been  encouraged  by  discriminat- 
ing or  protecting  duties,  have  been  lower  in  the  U. 
States  since  the  adoption  of  the  protective  tariff. 
For  instance,  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  bituminous 
coal,  have  all  fallen  considerably  in  price  since  1824; 
and  the  last  article  lias  fallen  in  the  face  of  an  ad- 
vance in  England.  Indeed,  it  does  not  require  much 
sagacity  to  foresee  that  the  production  of  an  article 
here  must  operate  against  the  foreign  manufacturer; 
nor  to  infer  that  if  the  United  States  had  imported 
from  Europe  all  the  articles  that  the  protective  sys- 
tem has  induced  us  to  produce  at  home,  they  would 
have  been  compelied  lo  buy  them  at  greatly  enhanc- 
ed prices,  and  that  our  indebtedness  abroad  and  com- 
mercial distress  would  have  been  much  increased. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  advanced  as  an  axiom  in  political 
economy,  that  no  great  and  populous  country  can  be 
dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  either  of  the 
great  articles  of  national  consumption — food,  cloth- 
ing, or  fuel.  They  may  import  a portion  of  any, or 
all  of  them;  but  a reliance  on  foreign  industry  for 
the  greater  part  of  these  chief  necessaries  for  man, 
imposes  a restraint  on  the  growth  of  the  country, 
which  must  for  ever  prevent  it  from  taking  rank  in 
the  first  class  of  nations.  Since  the  United  States 
have  approximated  to  that  rank,  their  ability  to  sup- 
ply themselves  with  those  articles  lias  greatly  in- 
creased under  the  encouragement  and  protection  of 
our  national  policy,  and  they  have  been  thus  enabled 
to  sustain  themselves  in  their  onward  career. 

For  instance,  tlie  domestic  trade  in  anthracite 
coal  commenced  in  1825,  and  it  has  now  grown  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  one  million  of  tons  annual- 
ly; sufficient  to  employ  double  the  tonnage  employed 
in  the  trade  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain 
in  transporting  it  to  the  United  States;  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  such  a demand 
must  have  made  a serious  impression  on  the  coal 
market  in  England.  Our  dependence  on  foreign  ma- 
nufactories for  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  has  also 
been  diminished.  In  1830,  just  before  adequate  pro- 
tection was  given  to  tlie  woollen  manufacture,  Great 
Britain  exported  101,294  pieces  of  woollen  cloths  to 
tlie  United  States,  and  in  1840  this  exportation  had 
fallen  ofl'  to  46  945  pieces. 

In  tlie  article  of  cottons,  the  triumph  of  the  Ame- 
rican manufacturer  is  still  more  complete.  In  1825, 
the  year  when  a similar  degree  of  protection  was 
given  to  that  branch  of  industry,  so  much  of  the  do- 
mestic consumption  was  supplied  from  abroad  that  the 
importation  of  white  cottons  amounted  to  $3, 326, 000, 
and  the  printed  cottons  to  §7,710,000.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a gradual  reduction,  and  last  year  the 
importation  of  white  cottons  amounted  to  but  917,000 
dollars,  and  those  printed  to  §3,894,000.  We  have,' 
too,  become  competitors  in  this  article  for  the  foreign 
market.  Our  exportations  of  cotton  cloths  of  Ame- 
rican manufacture,  which  did  not  then  appear  in  our 
| list  of  exportations,  now  almost  equals  the  importa- 
tion, amounting  last  year  to  §3,550,000, 


Are  we  to  pause  in  this  career?  Are  we  to  recede 
from  this  position?  Is  the  policy  which  has  produced 
such  results,  filled  our  land  with  manufacturing  vil- 
lages and  towns,  and  brought  about  a state  of  pros- 
perity and  happiness  rarely  equalled  among  nations, 
to  be  totally  abandoned? 

An  abandonment  of  the  policy  would  bring  the  la- 
bor of  Europe  into  direct  competition  with  our  own, 
and  expose  us  to  all  the  fluctuation  and  occasional 
distress  to  which  the  manufacturing  population  of 
the  Old  World  is  subjected.  The  first  result  would 
be,  to  compel  the  American  operative  to  work  for 
the  same  wages  with  the  underfed  and  overworked 
laborer  of  Europe,  remunerated  for  his  unremitting 
toil  at  a rate  hardly  sufficient  for  a scanty  support, 
and  sustained  in  adverse  seasons  by  a pauper  allow- 
ance from  the  parish.  Such  is  the  natural  and  ine- 
vitable effect  of  unrestrained  competition.  This  he 
must  do  or  abandon  his'  business.  But  to  what  em- 
ployment would  lie  resort?  The  same  competition 
and  the  same  fate  would  attend  him  in  the  shop  of 
the  mechanic;  and  the  mechanics,  as  well  as  the 
manufacturers,  must  expect  to  be  brought  down  to 
the  same  wages  as  those  of  Europe,  or  to  adopt  some 
pursuit  where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  European 
competition.  If  they  ddvote  themselves  to  agricul- 
ture, it  is  possible  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
the  iow  price  of  land  might  enable  them  to  compete 
with  the  European  cultivator;  but  such  an  increase  of 
agricultural  produce  in  our  market  must  inevitably 
reduce  the  price  at  home,  until  they  shall  be  driven 
back  to  the  workshop  with  depressed  spirits,  and  at 
such  a rate  of  wages  as  will  enable  the  American 
manufacturers  to  compete  with  the  European. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  our  agricultural 
produce  can  be  sent  to  a foreign  market.  This  can- 
not take  place  until  its  price  is  so  low  that  it  becomes 
profitable  to  sell  it  abroad  in  the  face  of  an  onerous 
duty,  intended  to  be  prohibitory,  That  is,  until  the 
American  farmer  is  willing  to  pay  three  or  four  dol- 
lars per  barrel  on  flour  towards  the  support  of  a fo- 
reign government,  in  order  to  have  the  privilege  of 
selling  it  at  the  current  price. 

Tlie  policy  of  free  trade,  as  advocated  by  these  new 
teachers,  aims  at  a reduction  of  wages  in  the  United 
States;  or,  in  other  words,  to  place  the  American  and 
the  European  laborer  upon  the  footing  of  free  com- 
petition. Such  is  the  proposition,  and  no  reasoning 
can  avoid  the  conclusion  that  an  abandonment  of  the 
protective  tariff,  would  produce  a general  reduction 
of  wages  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  unimportant  whether  this  results  from  imme- 
diate competition  in  branches  of  manufactures  that 
continue  to  be  carried  on,  or  from  a relinquishment 
of  many  now  prosecuted,  and  tlie  devotion  of  the  la- 
bor and  capj.tal  thus  released  to  the  prosecution  of 
those  which  would  be  still  kept  up,  except  that  the 
latter  mode  would  cause  greater  confusion  and  dis- 
tress. It  is  undeniable  that  such  a result  must  follow 
an  abandonment  of  our  long  established  national  poli- 
cy; and  the  immediate  consequence  of  any  great 
prostration  of  our  mechanical  pursuits,  resulting 
from  such  a change,  would  be  to  render  the  country 
dependent  on  other  nations  for  essential  supplies, 
without  any  diminution  of  price,  except  for  the  short 
period  required  for  the  overthrow  of  our  own  manu- 
factures. By  this  implicit  adherence  to  the  theory 
of  free  trade  on  our  part,  without  requiring  it  from 
others,  it  is  not  pretended  that  any  reduction  in 
prices  is  to  be  eifected  except  by  a reduction  of 
wages.  A reduction  in  wages  is  the  ultimate  end  to 
be  accomplished.  This  is  the  great  object,  for  the 
achievement  of  which  our  factories  are  to  be  pros- 
trated and  our  workshops  shut  up. 

Are  the  people  of  the  United  States  desirous  of 
such  a result?  Upon  the  existing  rate  of  wages  in 
this  country  depends  much  of  the  peculiar  structure 
of  society.  It  is  owing  to  the  higher  compensation 
of  labor  that  the  mass  of  our  laboring  population  are 
enabled  to  educate  themselves,  and  to  maintain  their 
families  in  a state  of  comfort  and  happiness  unknown 
to  the  operatives  of  other  nations.  This  makes  them 
a free  and  independent  nation — not  merely  indepen- 
dent of  foreign  control,  but  in  their  individual  feel- 
ings and  habits  of  thinking  and  acting.  To  this  they 
owe  that  state  of  contentment  and  tranquillity  which 
has  preserved  the  country  from  domestic  commo- 
tions, rebellions  and  civil  wars — that  conservative 
spirit  and  respect  for  the  Jaw  which  has  proved  a 
more  efficient  guardian  of  the  public  peace  than 
standing  armies  or  legions  of  military  police.  To  this 
they  owe  the  enlightened  spirit  which,  in  spite  of  oc- 
casional outbreaks  of  party  feeling,  lias  predominated 
in  our  public  councils,  and  guided  us  to  a position 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth  that  makes  us  alike  an 
object  of  jealousy  and  dread  to  despotic  governments, 
and  a beacon  of  hope  to  the  friends  of  liberal  institu- 
tions. Labor  here  is  honorable;  and  the  chief  men 
in  our  republic  are  all  indebted  for  their  rank,  and 
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the  respect  paid  them  by  their  countrymen,  to  the 

unremitting  industry  by  which  their  fortunes  have 
been  built  up. 

The  higher  rate  of  compensation  given  in  the  U. 
States  to  labor,  is  the  chief  cause  of  attraction  to  the 
enterprising  and  industrious  of  older  nations;  and  it 
has  made  this  country  the  asylum  not  merely  of  those 
oppressed  by  political  or  religious  intolerance,  but 
of  that  more  numerous  class,  who,  by  adverse  circum- 
stances and  the  iron  grasp  of  poverty,  are  prevented 
from  obtaining  an  honest  maintenance  in  their  native 
land.  In  truth,  it  is  to  this  very  cause  that  we  owe 
nearly  all  that  distinguishes  us  from  other  countries; 
and  far,  far  distant  be  the  day  which  diminishes  the 
compensation  of  labor,  so  as  to  reduce  the  free  Ame- 
rican laborer  to  the  same  dependent  and  wretched 
condition  in  which  aristocratic  institutions  and  unjust 
laws  have  placed  the  operatives  of  Europe. 

All  that  is  paid  by  the  property  of  the  country  for 
the  protection  of  domestic  industry  and  the  reward 
of  American  labor  is  not  a useless  expenditure.  It  is 
a contribution  for  the  maintenance  of  our  republican 
institutions;  an  expense  incurred  to  increase  the  me- 
chanical and  manufacturing  skill  of  the  country;  a 
tax  paid  for  the  support  and  education  of  that  class, 
wjiich,  like  a broad  foundation,  sustains  the  super- 
structure of  the  state;  and  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
friend  of  the  republic  who  advocates  a policy  that 
will  curtail.-the  wages  of  the  free  American  laborer, 
and  bring  him  down  to  a level  with  the  overworked 
and  degraded  operative  of  the  old  world. 

On  this  point  we  take  issue  with  our  opponents, 
and  we  call  upon  all  Americans  who  arc  zealous  for 
the  independence  and  prosperily  of  their  country  to 
aid  us  in  our  efforts;  to  collect  and  circulate  informa- 
tion'upon  those  important  subjects,  until  public  opi- 
nion shall  exhibit  itself  in  a fixed  resolve  to  protect 
and  cherish  American  interests.  Let  the  popular 
will  show  itself  determined  to  promote  those  views, 
which  were  deliberately  adopted  at  the  formation  of 
our  government  by  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton, 
Madison,  and  the  other  patriots,  who  then  met  in  this 
city  to  put  in  operation  the  free  institutions  which 
their  wisdom  had  contrived  and  their  valor  had  es- 
tablished. To  the  people,  and  them  firstly  and  lastly, 
we  appeal  to  carry  out  this  policy,  and  by  their  en- 
lightened and  deliberate  determination  to  vindicate, 
through  their  chosen  agents,  their  commercial  inde- 
pendence and  the  rights  of  American  industry  against 
the  insidious  and  hostile  legislation  of  foreign  go- 
vernments. To  promote  domestic  interests,  the  home 
league  was  established,  without  reference  to  former 
party  distinctions;  and  to  impress  upon  our  public  re- 
presentatives the  propriety  of  guarding  and  promot- 
ing those  interests  our  efforts  will  be  directed.  The 
occasion  is  propitious  and  the  necessity  urgent;,  and 
we  call  upon  all  who  love  their  own  country  above 
all  others,  who  prefer  domestic  to  foreign  interests, 
to  unite  their  exertions  to  ours,  until  the  concentrat- 
ed efforts  of  the  advocates  and  friends  of  American 
interests  shall  be  crowned  with  complete  success,  and 
a policy  truly  American  and  national  be  found  to  pre- 
vail in  every  department  of  our  government. 

JOSEPH  BLUNT, 

C.  C.  HAVEN, 

JOHN  TRAVERS, 

WM.  B.  KINNEY, 

Mw  York,  1842.  JAMES  TALLMADGE. 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  REPORT. 

Moxday,  February  21,  1842. 

. Mr.  Tallmadge,  from  the  select  committee  on  tbe 
report  from  the  treasury  and  so  much  of  tbe  presi- 
dent’s message  as  relates  to  a fiscal  agent,  delivered 
in  tbe  following  report,  which  he  read  at  the  clerk’s 
table: 

Tl.e  select  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  (he 
“report  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  communi- 
cating a plan  of  a fiscal  agent  of  the  government,” 
lespectfully  report: 

That  they  have  given  the  subject  that  consideration 
which  its  importance  demands,  and  now  present  to 
the  senate  some  of  the  views  which  have  brought 
them  to  the  conclusion  to  which  they  have  arrived. 

1 he  committee  do  not  intend  to  go  into  an  elabo- 
rate argument  in  favor  of  such  a measure.  The  late 
period  at  which  this  subject  was  referred  to  them, 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  public  mind  for  speedy  action 
on  it,  has  left  them  but  little  time,  amidst  their  other 
pressing  engagements,  to  prepare  an  extended  report. 
They,  therefore,  content  themselves  with  reporting  a 
bill  to  establish  a fiscal  agent  of  the  government,  ac- 
c mpanied  by  such  remarks  upon  its  leading  features 
and  principles  as  seem  to  be  called  for  by  the  occa- 
sion. 

Since  the  adoption  of  (he  constitution  of  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live,  the  country  has  experi- 


enced much  financial  and  commercial  embarrass- 
ment. But  at  no  period  has  it  been  so  suddenly  pre- 
'cipitated  from  an  apparently  high  staie  of  prosperity 
to  the  lowest  point  of  depression,  as  at  the  present 
time.  The  committee  will  not  attempt  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  disastrous 
result.  But  they  take  leave  to  say,  that  amongst 
them  an  inflated  and  deranged  condition  of  the  cur- 
rency is  the  most  prominent.  There  may  be  a differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  how  this  inflation  and  disar- 
rangement have  been  produced.  All,  however,  will 
agree,  that  the  excess  in  trade  and  business  conse- 
quent upon  such  a stated  things  is,  in  some  sort,  in- 
cident to  our  system  of  credit;  a system  which  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  our  free  institutions.  In  an 
attempt  to  correct  these  excesses,  the  committee 
would  wish  to  preserve  and  regulate,  hut  not  destroy 
the  system  itself.  The  efforts  which  have  heretofore 
been  made  to  correct  them,  have  always  encountered 
one  grand  obstacle  in  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
has  prevailed  in  the  community  as  to  the  kind  of  cor- 
rective, and  the  manner  in  which  it  should  he  appli- 
ed. This  has  led,  in  some  instances,  to  a reorgani- 
zation, and  a hostile  array  of  political  parties;  and  the 
great  question  of  regulating  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try has  formed  the  issue  upon  which,  for  some  years 
past,  the  most  violent  political  battles  have  been 
fought.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  such  contests 
the  business  of  the  country  must  always  be  derang- 
ed. And  the  greater  the  sincerity  with  which  the 
war  is  waged,  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  the  fier- 
cer will  he  the  conflict,  and  the  more  disastrous  the 
consequences,  as  long  as  the  great  matter  in  differ- 
ence remains  unsettled.  There  can  be  no  peace,  no 
prosperily,  until  it  be  settled.  Other  questions  upon 
which  political  parties  divide  are  comparatively 
harmless.  No  matter  how  violent  the  contest,  the 
business  of  the  country  is  not  affected  by  it.  Amidst 
the  excitement  of  the  public  mind,  the  country  pur- 
sues its  onward  march  to  prosperity  i.nagreatness. — 
But  the  instant  the  question  of  currency  becomes  the 
issue,  it  is  felt,  like  an  electric  shock,  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  union  to  the  other. 

It  behooves,  then,  every  good  and  patriotic  citizen 
to  lend  his  aid  in  the  settlement  of  this  question. — 
His  inquiry  should  be,  not  what  ought  to  be  done, 
but  what  can  be  done?  He  should  be  prepared  to  sur- 
render his  individual  opinions,  if  necessary,  in  order 
that  some  system  may  he  adopted  which  shall  promise 
stability  and  permanency  in  relation  to  this  all-ab- 
sorbing subject.  The  distresses  of  the  country  are 
beyond  much  further  endurance.  The  people  through- 
out the  extent  of  this  broad  land  cry  aloud  for  relief. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens  have 
been  proslrated  by  the  calamities  of  the  times  which 
have  overtaken  them.  They  have  been  suddenly  re- 
duced from  affluence  to  want.  Their  property, 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have 
been  ample  to  meet  all  engagements  and  leave  a 
competency  to  themselves  and  families,  has  been 
most  cruelly  sacrificed.  Others,  who  have  survived 
the  fearful  wreck  of  the  hopes  of  thousands,  are  still 
suffering  by  a disordered  currency,  and  the  unregula- 
ted exchanges  beween  distant  points.  The  one  class 
looks  to  the  settlement  ol  this  question  as  a means  of 
once  more  engaging  in  a successful  business;  the  other 
looks  to  it  as  a means  of  profitably  carrying  on  the 
business  in  which  they  are  already  engaged.  All 
look  to  congress  for  that  relief  which  congress  alone 
has  the  power  to  grant. 

By  relief,  it  is  not  meant  that  congress  can  furnish 
means  to  cancel  the  indebtedness  into  which  the  com- 
munity has  been  plunged;  but,  by  aiding  the  curren- 
cy and  exchanges  of  the  country,  it  may  enable  the 
people,  not  already  in  hopeless  despondency,  to  liqui- 
date their  own  debts.  With  such  aid,  the  productive 
industry  of  the  country  will,  in  due  time,  wipe  put 
every  trace  of  distress  that  was  left  by  the  desolating 
fury  of  the  storm  which  has  swept  over  the  land;  and 
our  great  object  should  now  he,  to  adopt  such  mea- 
sures as  will  protect  us  from  its  ravages  in  future. 

The  ruinous  rates  of  exchange  result  essentially 
from  a depreciated  paper  circulation.  If  the  curren- 
cy can  be  made  sound  and  uniform,  it  will,  of  itself, 
go  very  far,  and  with  the  facilities  which  the  general 
government  can  give,  will  effectually  regulate  the  ex- 
changes. 

The  great  evil  under  which  the  country  now  labors 
is  the  want  of  a uniform  currency  and  an  equaliza- 
tion of  the  exchanges. 

Can  the  general  government  remedy  this  evil? — 
This  government  must  have  some  mode  to  collect, 
keep  and  disburse  its  revenue.  This  involves  both 
the  question  of  currency  and  exchange:  1.  A sound 
currency  to  receive  in  payment  of  public  dues.  2. — 
Exchange  to  transmit  to  distant  points  the  revenues 
of  the  government  in  payment  of  the  public  creditor. 

The  committee  propose,  then,  to  adopt,  a system, 
on  the  part  of  this  government,  for  the  collection, 


safe  keeping  and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue, 

and  thereby,  incidentally,  aid  in  furnishing  a urdtVm 
currency,  and  equalizing  the  exchanges. 

This  is  deemed  the  right  and  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  the  only  question  which  remains  is,  how 
shall  it  be  done? 

Different  modes  have  been  proposed  and  tried. — 
They  are,  first,  a hank  of  the  United  States:  second- 
ly,-the  state  hank  deposite  system:  and,  thirdly,  the 
sub-treasury. 

The  first,  a hank  of  the  United  States,  is  at  this 
time  utterly  out  of  the  question.  The  history  of  the 
past  year  shows  that  a charter  for  such  an  institution 
cannot  be  obtained,  however  desirable  it  may  be 
deemed  by  many;  and  the  state  of  the  times  demon- 
strates that,  if  obtained,  ils  stock  could  not  be  taken 
up,  so  as  to  put  it  in  successful  operation. 

The  second,  the  state  bank  deposite  system,  was 
discarded  and  put  down  by  ils  most  prominent  friends 
— those  who  were  foremost  in  establishing  it — before 
it  had  received  a fair  trial,  as  others  of  its  advocates 
believe.  All,  however,  concur  in  saying  that  it  can- 
not he  re-established. 

The  third,  the  sub-treasury^  as  the  committee  be- 
lieve, was  signally  condemned  by  the  people;  and 
congress,  in  accordance  with  the  popular  will,  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  repeal  it. 

The  committee  cannot,  therefore,  anticipate  any 
stale  of  things  in  which  either  of  these  discarded  sys- 
tems can  for  a long  time,  if  ever,  be  revived.  Years 
may  elapse  before  those  who  have  the  strongest  pre- 
dilections for  either  can  be  gratified;  and  perhaps 
that  time  will  never  arrive.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they 
are  each  of  them,  at  present,  far  enough  beyond  our 
reach.  Why,  then,  shall  we  vainly  attempt  to  clutch 
after  a thing  which  constantly  eludes  our  grasp? — 
Shall  we  permit  the  country  to  suffer  under  its  pre- 
sent embarrassments  because  we  cannot  bring  to  its 
aid  our  favorite  mode  of  relief?  And  more  especial- 
ly shall  we  permit  this  when  that  mode  cannot  be 
attained?  The  committee  think  not;  and  this  brings 
them  to  the  consideration  of  the  plan'of  a fiscal  agent 
recommended  by  the  president,  reported  on  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  referred  to  them  by 
order  of  the  senate. 

The  prominent  objections  to  this  plan,  as  indicated 
by  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  senate  on  the  mo- 
tion for  reference,  are,  1.  The  patronage  and  power 
-which  it  gives  to  the  executive;  2.  The  purchase  of 
bills  of  exchange;  3.  The  issue  of  treasury  notes  on 
the  credit  of  the  government.  Can  these  objections 
be  obviated  or  removed?  And,  if  they  can,  will  the 
system  be  efficient  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
intended?  The  committee  unhesitatingly  answer  both 
these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  and  proceed  brief- 
ly to  consider  the  objections. 

1.  ,4s  to  executive  patronage  and  paver. 

The  patronage  under  this  system  consists  in  ap- 
pointment to  office  and  the  power  in  the  removal 
from  office.  These  objections  will  lie,  to  greater 
or  less  extent,  to  any  system  which  can  be  adopt- 
ed. But  the  committee  think,  under  the  modifica- 
tions proposed,  they  will  he  substantially  obviated. — 
The  president,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  appoints  three  commissioners,  who  form  the 
boat’d  of  exchequer.  These  commissioners  are  re 
movable  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the  senate 
and  for  physical  inability,  incompetency,  or  neg- 
lect or  violation  of  duty.  They  arc,  therefore,  in- 
dependent of  any  improper  executive  influence,  if 
any  should  be  attempted  to  be  exercised  over  them. 
The  number  of  agencies  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
hoard  of  exchequer;  but  to  be  limited  to  as  few  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  service  will  admit,  and  in  no 
case  to  exceed  two  in  any  state  or  territory.  The 
probability  is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
states,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  more  than 
one  agency  to  each,  and  in  many  instances  even  that 
might  he  dispensed  with;  and  these  agencies  may  ha 
the  sound  specie  paying  hanks  of  the  states,  where 
it  would  not  be  desirable  for  the  agency  .to  receive 
deposites,  or  to  accept  or  sell  bills  or  drafts  on  ac- 
count of  the  board  of  exchequer,  which  banks,  act- 
ing as  agents,  are  prohibited  to  do.  In  all  these 
cases  there  would  be  no_  officers  to  be  appointed,  and 
the  selection  cf  the  speeie  paying  banks,  as  agents, 
would  be  made  by  the  board  of  exchequer,  who,  it 
has  been  already  shown,  are  independent  of  execu- 
tive influence.  The  only  officers,  then,  to  be  appoint- 
ed, would  be  at  the  agencies  established,  at  some  of 
the  most  important  commercial  points.  These  are 
to  be  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  exchequer,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  appoints,  on  like  recom- 
mendation, such  inferior  officers  of  the  board  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  board  the  transaction  of  its  busi- 
ness may  require. 

Any  of  the  officers  of  the  agencies  rnay  be  remov- 
ed by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  the  recoin- 
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mendation  of  the  board,  for  physical  inability,  or  in- 
competency,  or  neglect,  or  violation  of  duty;  but  he 
must  state  his  reasons,  for  the  removal  of  any  princi- 
pal officer  of  any  agency,  in  his  general  annual  report 
of  the  transactions  of  the  exchequer. 

The  whole  extent  of  presidential  patronage,  under 
the  plan  of  the  committee,  is  in  truth  thus  reduced  to 
the  simple  nomination  of  three  commissioners  of  the 
exchequer,  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate;  the  appointment  and  removal  of  all  the  other 
officers  of  the  exchequer,  either  at  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment or  the  agencies,  being  virtually  vested  in 
the  board,  itself  made  effectually  independent  of  the 
power  of  the  president  by  the  tenure  of  office  now 
proposed. 

From  this  brief  view  of  the  appointing  and  remov- 
ing power,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  executive  patron- 
age, by  reason  of  the  appointment  to  office,  is  very 
little,  and  the  executive  power,  by  reason  of  the  re- 
moval from  office,  is  still  less. 

2.  Jls  to  the  purchase  of  bills  of  exchange. 

To  this  feature  of  the  plan  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  the  committee  object:  1.  That  it  would  be 
exchanging  the  credit  of  the  government  for  the  re- 
sponsibility of  individuals,  and  consequently  expose 
the  government  to  great  hazard  and  eventual  loss: 
2.  That  it  might  be  used  for  political  purposes,  and 
for  party  favoritism:  3.  That  it  would  lead  to  ficti- 
tious dealings  in  exchange,  without  any  real  business 
basis. 

The  evils  which  would  flow  from  all  these  sources 
need  not  be  enlarged  upon.  They  will  at  once  strike 
the  mind' of  every  reflecting  man.  _ 

But,  aside  from  these  objections,  there  are  others 
which  would  induce  the  committee  to  reject  this 
power  to  purchase  exchange.  To  exercise  it  dis- 
creetly and  safely,  three  things  are  necessary,  name- 
ly, individual  interest,  individual  sagacity,  and  indi- 
vidual vigilance;  interest,  to  secure  proper  attention; 
sagacity,  to  distinguish  real  from  fictitious  opera- 
tions; vigilance,  to  watch  over  the  transactions  from 
inception  to  maturity  and  payment.  These  qualities, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  be  combined  to 
the  desired  extent  in  a public  officer,  however  faith- 
ful and  honest  he  may  be.  He  may  intend,  consci- 
enciously,  to  discharge  his  duty;  but  in  business  ope- 
rations of  this  description  he  cannot  discharge  it  as 
an  individual  would  transact  his  own  business.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  dangerous  to  give  this  power, 
without  incorporating  the  interests  of  individuals 
into  the  system  which  is  not  proposed  to  be  done. 

The  committee,  however,  propose  in  another  mode 
to  confer  substantially ■ the  same  benefits  without 
any  of  the  risks.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  au- 
thorising the  exchequer  and  its  agencies  to  sell  and 
collect  bills  of  exchange.  In  this  there  is  no  possible 
hazard. 

1.  As  to  selling.  This  may  be  done,  either  by  one 
agency  drawing  a bill  on  another,  on  payment  of  the 
amount  and  premium  in  specie,  or  by  accepting  the 
bill  payable  at  the  agency  where  drawn,  as  will  best 
comport  with  the  state  of  accounts  between  them, 
and  best  promote  the  interests  of  all  parties.  This 
will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  buying  or  discounting 
bills  of  exchange.  Buying  or  discounting  bills  on 
time  is,  in  other  words,  a mode  of  anticipating,  funds. 
The  legitimate  object  of  a bill  of  exchange  is  not  to 
anticipate,  but  to  remit  funds.  These  funds  may  be 
remitted,  without  the  hazard,  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, of  the  purchase  of  the  bill,  and  at  the 
same  time  accommodate  equally  well  the  individual 
to  whom  they  belong.  For  example,  if  a merchant 
in  New  York  has  funds  in  Cincinnati,  for  which  he 
is  entitled  to  draw  at  sixty  days,  he  may  direct  his 
correspondent  there,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  to  de- 
posite  the  amount  in  the  agency  at  that  place,  and 
send  hirn  a bill  at  sight  on  the  agency  at  New  York, 
where  he  can  receive  the  amount  on  presentation  of 
the  bill.  In  the  mean  time,  if  he  wishes  to  anticipate 
his  funds,  he  can  get  his  note  done  at  one  of  the  local 
banks,  whose  business  it  is  to  discount,  and  rely  upon 
the  bill  of  his  correspondent  at  Cincinnati  to  meet  it 
at  maturity. 

2.  As  to  collecting,  the  committee  propose  to  au- 
thorise the  board  of  exchequer  and  its  agencies,  un- 
der regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  board,  to  re- 
ceive and  collect  such  drafts  and  bills  of  exchange  as 
may  be  deposited  with  them  for  that  purpose,  drawn 
on  any  place  where  an  office  of  the  exchequer  may 
be  established;  but  that  no  advance  or  payment  shall 
be  made  on  such  draft  or  bill  until  it  shall  have  been 
actually  collected,  advice  received  of  such  collec- 
tion, when  the  proceeds  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  per- 
son entitled  to  receive  them,  after  deducting  reason- 
able charges  and  commission. 

The  facilities  afforded  by  this  system  for  selling 
and  collecting  exchange  will  promote  the  interests 
of  the  whole  country  equally  well  with  the  power  to 
purchase  and  at  the  same  time  save  the  government 
from  the  possibility  of  loss  or  hazard. 


3.  Jls  to  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  on  the  credit  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

From  the  view  taken  of  this  subject  by  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  question  as 
to  how  far  the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  on  the  credit 
of  the  government,  to  circulate  as  currency,  is  ob- 
noxious to  the  constitutional^-objections  to  bills  of 
credit. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  no  paper  should 
issue  on  the  credit  of  the  government  to  circulate  as 
currency. 

There  can  be  but  two  motives  for  the  issue  of  such 
paper.  1.  To  anticipate  the  revenue  to  meet  the  en- 
gagements of  the  government.  2.  To  aid  the  curren- 
cy of  the  country  by  this  addition  to  the  circulating 
medium.  : 

As  to  the  first,  the  committee  hold  it  wrong  in  prin- 
ple  for  the  government  to  anticipate  its  revenues  by 
this  means.  Its  tendency  would  be  to  excessive  is- 
sues, and  to  a reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  levy  adequate  duties  for  revenue.  Either 
result  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  derogatory  to 
our  national  character.  The  revenues,  of  the  coun- 
try should  always  be  adequate  to  the  economical 
wants  of- the  government,  and  the  government  should 
never  have  occasion  to  anticipate  its  revenues.  But, 
if  an  emergency  should  happen  when  its  means  are 
not'  sufficient  to  meet  its  engagements,  it  may  get 
the  authority  of  congress,  as  has  often  been  done 
before,  to  issue  treasury  notes,  not  as  a currency, 
but  as  a means  of  borrowing;  treasury  notes,  bear- 
ing an  interest,  to  be  taken  as  an  investment  by 
capitalists,  and  not  as  a circulating  medium  for  the 
people. 

As  to  the  second,  the  committee  do  not  perceive 
how  a currency  issued  on  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment can  make  any  permanent  addition  to  the  circu- 
lating medium  beyond  the  business  wants  of  the 
country.  Such  a currency,  if  it  could  be  put  in  cir- 
culation beyond  those  wants,  would  displace  and  send 
into  retirement  an  equal  amount  of  the  local  curren- 
cy. So  that  the  aggregate  amount  remaining  would 
be  the  same  as  before.  Any  benefit  to  be  derived  by 
this. better  currency  of  the  government,  if  perchance 
a currency  issued  on  its  credit  should  eventually  be 
better,  wrnuld  not  compensate  for  the  violation  of  what 
the  committee  deem  a great  and  fundamental  princi- 
ple, namely,  that  no  paper  should  issue  on  the  credit 
of  the  government  to  circulate  as  currency. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  proposes  to  issue 
$15,000,000  of  treasury  notes,  founded  on  a specie 
basis  of  §5,000,000.  In  other  words,  to  issue  a paper 
currency  convertible  into  specie  in  the  rates  of  three 
dollars  of  paper,  to  one  of  specie.  In  ordinary  bank- 
ing operations  this  is  deemed  a perfectly  safe  ratio. 
In  truth,  the  circulation  of  most  banks  is  not.  regu- 
lated by  the  specie  in  their  vaults.  Their  issues  are 
sometimes  in  proportion  to  capital,  and  sometimes  gra-- 
duated  by  discounts.  The  ratio,  however,  of  three 
to.  one  has  always  been  deemed  safe  in  banking  ope- 
rations, But  would  it  be  a safe  principle  for  the  go- 
vernment to  adopt  in  regard  to  any  paper  it  may  is- 
sue to  circulate  as  currency?  The  committee  think 
not.  The  officers  of  the  government  cannot  provide 
for  contingencies  and  emergencies  as  individuals,  or 
as  banks  controlled  by  individuals,  can  do.  However 
faithful  and  honest  they  may  be,  and  however  consci- 
entiously they  may  intend  to  discharge  their  duties, 
they  have  not  the  interest  nor  the  means  to  provide 
for  such  occasions. 

Individuals  interested  in,  and  concerned  in,  the 
managements  of  banks,  are  always  looking  out  and 
providing  in  advance  for  any'  sudden  demand  upon 
them  for  specie.  And  with  all  their  interest,  sagaci- 
ty, and  vigilance,  they  are  not  always  able  to  provide 
against  a suspension  of  specie  payments.  Will  the 
officers  of  government  be  any  better  able  to  provide 
against  it?  There  might  be  a sudden  and  unexpected 
demand  which  would  drain  an  agency  at  once  of  its 
specie.  There  might  be  a systematic  operation  and 
combination,  from  political  or  other  motives,  to  ac- 
cumulate the  notes  of  an  agency,  and  to  present  them 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  for  redemption,  and  for 
the  express  purpose  of  compelling  it  to  suspend  spe- 
cie payments.  The  effect  would  be  not  only  to  destroy 
the  credit  of  the  government,  but  to  disgrace  it  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  The  government  should  not  be  so 
exposed.  Its  credit  should  always  be  beyond  any 
possible  contingency, 

The  committee,  therefore,  propose  that  no  paper 
shall  be  issued  on  the  credit  of  the  government  to 
circulate  as  currency;  but  that  a paper  may  be  issued 
for  that  purpose,  bassed  upon  specie  on  hand,  dollar 
for  dollar,  and  that  the  amount  of  such  paper  in  cir- 
culation shall  not  in  any  case,  nor  under  any  circum- 
stances, exceed  the  amount  of  specie  holden  for  its 
redemption, 

The  paper  thus  issued  is  called  specie  notes,  as  be- 
ing a currency  based  on  specie,  and  contradistinguish- 


ed from  treasury  notes,  which  are  issued  on  the  credit 
of  the  government,  not  for  currency,  but  as  a means 
of  borrowing. 

These  specie  notes  can,  in  no  sense  whatever,  be 
obnoxious  to  an  objection  as  bills  of  credit.  They 
are  not  issued  on  the  credit  of  the  government,  but 
are  issued  on  specie  in  deposite  of  an  equal  amount 
for  their  redemption.  They  pass  by  delivery,  from 
hand  to  hand,  as  a currency,  and  the  possessor  of 
such  a note  holds  it  as  evidence  of  ownership  of  the 
amount  of  specie  which  it  represents,  and  to  the 
possession  of  which  he  is  entitled  at  any  moment,  on 
presentation  of  the  note  at  the  agency  where  issued. 
Until  that  time,  the  specie,  remains  in  the  depository 
of  the  government,  is  guarded  by  its  authority,  and 
the  holder  of  the  note  has  the  responsibility  of  the  go- 
vernment for  its  safe  custody.  - 

These  specie  notes,  issued  upon  the  public  revenue 
to  the  public  creditor  in  the  disbursements  of  the 
government,  and  upon  the  deposites  of  individuals, 
would  form  a currency  of  the  most  perfect  charac- 
ter— a currency  combining  all  the  conveniences  of 
paper  with  the  value  of  coin.  They  would  every- 
where be  preferred  to  coin.  They  would  be  prefer- 
red by  the  public  creditor,  as  well  as  by  the  whole 
community,  because  every  one  would  know  that  fhe 
specie  was  resting  in  the  government  depository  for 
their  redemption,  and,  with  it,  the  guaranty  of  the 
government  for  its  safe-keeping. 

The  issue  of  such  a paper,  equal  only  in  amount 
to  the  specie  held  for  its  redemption,  will  neither  in  j 
crease  nor  diminish  the  currency.  Consequently, 
there  will  be  no  power  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  expand  or  contract  the  currency — a power 
which  the  committee  think  should  never  be  possessed 
or  exercised  by  the  government.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  its  action  is  concerned,  it  cannot  cause  a scarcity 
or  abundance  of  money,  and  of  course  cannotinju- 
riously  affect  the  business  of  the  country.  There 
will  be  no  inflation  of  the  currency,  or  any  rise  or 
fall  in  the  prices  of  commodities,  through  its  instru- 
mentality. The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
government  are  so  nearly  equal  that  any  Expansion 
or  contraction  will  be  regulated  by  the  business  from 
which  revenue  is  derived,  and  will  only  be  a healthy 
action  of  the  system. 

Neither  would  the  specie  notes  of  a low  denomi- 
nation, be  liable  to  the  objection  which  is  sometimes 
made  to  the  small  note  circulation~of  the  banks, 
namely,  that  of  driving  specie  out  of  the  country. 
On  the  contrary,  the  specie  would. remain  under  the 
safe  custody  of  the  government  for  their  redemption; 
and  whilst  these  notes  would  form  a more  active 
and  convenient  circulating  medium  for  the  people 
than  the  specie  they  represent,  the  specie  would  re- 
main at  rest,  and  not  be  exposed  to  the  casualties  of 
circulation,  by  which  it  is  often  irrecoverably  lost  to 
the  world.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  commit- 
tee see  no  objection  to  an  issue  of  specie  notes  of  a 
denomination  corresponding  to  the  small  note  circu- 
lation of  . the  banks.  Being  free  from  all  possible 
risk,  and  in  no  way  obnoxious  to  the  objections 
which  are  made  to  those  notSs,  they  would  be  pecu- 
liarly acceptable  and  beneficial  to  that  most  useful 
and  respectable  class,  to  wit:  -the  small  dealers  and 
day-laborers  throughout  the  country.  They  would 
feel  that  whilst  government  is  providing  a currency 
of  undoubted  credit  and  safety  for  the  larger  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  community,  it  is  not  unmindful 
of  those  of  small  means  and  of  more  humble  occu- 
pation. 

Under  the  proposed  system,  there  is  to  be  no  pow- 
er of  discount,  in  any  shape  whatever.  That  must 
be  left  to  the  local  institutions.  To  them  it  more  ap- 
propriately belongs.  Those  institutions  would  feel 
the  salutary  influence  of  the  operations  of  the  ex- 
chequer, in  the  frequent  settlement  of  balances,  and 
the  consequent  restraint  upon  overissues  and  exces- 
sive circulation.  Its  -tendency  would  be  to' confine 
their  discounts  to  business  instead  of  accommodation 
paper — -the  only  safe  rule  in  fact  for  banking  opera- 
tions. Under'such  a rule,  there  would  be  no  danger 
to  the  community  from  their  contractions  and  expan- 
sions. 

They  would  b.e  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  bu- 
siness of  the  country,  and  expand  and  contract  with 
it.  Their  circulation  would  be  increased  at  that  sea- 
son of  the- year  when  the  products  of  industry  are 
going  forward  to  market,  and  would  furnish  the 
means  of  getting  it  there;  and  it  would  contract 
again  when  those  operations  have  been  performed, 
and  the  business  has  been  consummated.  This 
would  be  a sound  and  healthy  action  of  the  banking 
system,  and  would  be  much  promoted  by  the  practi- 
cal operations  of  the  exchequer. 

Would  this  system  furnish  a uniform  currency?  If 
by  a uniform  currency  it  is  meant  that  the  general 
government  shall  undertake  to  furnish  an  amount  of 
currency  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  coun- 
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try,  the  committee  answer,  no.  It  neither  has  the 
power  nor  the  ability  to  do  so.  No  measure  which 
congress  can  adopt,  whether  it  be  in  the  shape  of  a 
rational  bank  or  otherwise,  can  supply  an  hundred 
millions  or  more  of  currency  to  meet  the  existing  or 
increasing  wants  of  the  community — wants  increas- 
ing by  the  rapid  increase  of  population  and  the  con- 
sequent augmentation  of  the  products  of  domestic 
industry.  From  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  to 
the  present  time,  the  states  have  furnished  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  this  currency,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  furnish  it.  Their  right  to  do  so  cannot  be 
superseded  by  any  action  on  the  part  of  this  govern- 
ment. All  that  congress  can  do,  is  to  infuse  into  the 
great  mass  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  coun- 
tcy  a currency  issued  under  its  authority,  and  of  such 
undoubted  credit,  that,  with  the  local  currency  of 
the  states,  when  restored  to  a sound  condition,  shall 
together  form  a uniform  currency  throughout  the 
country. 

The  currency  of  the  local  specie-paying  banks  in 
sound  condition  is  as  good  for  all  practical  purposes, 
within  the  sphere  of  its  circulation,  as  any  currency 
which  this  government  can  issue.  But  such  a circu- 
lation cannot  extend  beyond  that  sphere,  and  main- 
tain itself  alongside  of  such  a currency  as  is  propos- 
ed to  be  issued  on  the- part  of  the  government.  The 
experience  and  observation  of  every  one  demon- 
strate that  a local  currency,  however  sound,  cannot 
have  that  universal  credit  which  would  attach  to  a 
currency  of  the  general  government,  founded  on  a 
specie  basis,  and  carrying  with  it  the  responsibility  of 
the  government  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  specie 
which  it  represents.  Neither  would  a local  currency, 
though  founded  on  a similar  basis,  possess  that  uni- 
versal credit.  And  perhaps  the  most  concise  reason 
which  can  be  given  is,  that  one  is  local  and  the  other 
general.  To  the  general  government  the  people  of 
the  whole  country  look — to  the  state  government  the 
people  of  the  state  look.  The  credit  of  the  one,  so 
far  as  currency  is  concerned,  is  universal;  the  credit 
of  the  other  is  local. 

The  currency  of  the  New  York  banks,  and  the 
currency  of  the  Kentucky  banks,  when  paying  spe- 
cie, is  as  good  for  all  practical  purposes,  within  their 
respective  spheres  of  circulation,  as  a government 
currency.  The  same  may  be  said  of  any  other  dis- 
tant points.  All  that  is  wanting,  then’  to  make  a uni- 
form currency  over  the  -whole  union,  is  one  of  such 
undoubted  credit,  and  so  universally  known,  that  it 
will  be  as  good  in  New  York  as  in  Kentucky,  and  as 
good  in  Maine  as  in  Arkansas:  a currency  which, 
for  travel  and  remittance,  will  enable  one  to  go  or 
send  from  one  of  these  spheres  of  local  circulation 
to  another.  This  the  proposed  government  currency 
would  do;  arid  it  would  require  but  a moderate 
amount,  compared  with  the  whole  circulation  of  the 
country.  This  amount  would  be  furnished:  1.  By 
the  disbursement  of  the  public  revenues,  in  specie 
notes  in  payment  to  the  public  creditor,  and  which 
would  be  preferred  by  him  to  coin:  2.  By  the  issue 
of  such  notes,  on  the  deposites  of  specie  by  indivi- 
duals, for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  general  circu- 
lation. The  greater  amount  of  these  specie  notes 
would  be  issued  from  the  agencies  at  the  great  com- 
mercial emporiums  of  the  country,  and  would  have 
a universal  credit  throughout  the  union.  The  receipt 
and  disbursement  of  twenty-live  millions  of  public 
revenue,  annually,  would  keep  up  an  active  circula- 
tion of  an  amount  adequate  to  the  disbursement  of 
so  large  a sum;  and  which  amount,  with  that  which 
would  be  issued  on  private  deposites,  and  in  connex- 
ion with  the  selling  and  collecting  of  exchange, 
would  be  fully  adequate,  with  a sound  local  circula- 
tion, to  furnish  a uniform  currency  throughout  the 
country. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  a sufficient 
amount  in  circulation  to  answer  all  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  intended.  Although  two-thirds  or 
three-lifths  of  the  revenue  from  customs  is  col- 
lected in  the  city  of  New  York,  still  there  is  but  a 
comparatively  small  -portion  of  it  disbursed  there. 
The  large  disbursements  of  the  government  are  made 
in  the  west,  for  Indian  treaties,  Indian  annuities,  for 
the  army,  for  military  roads,  fortifications  and  forts, 
for  the  improvement  of  lakes,  harbors,  and  the 
channels  of  rivers,  for  the  great  variety  of  expenses 
for  public  buildings,  internal  improvements,  and  the 
civil  administration  of  the  territories,  with  thou- 
sands of  other  disbursements  which  cannot  be  enu- 
merated. All  these  would  undoubtedly  be  paid  in 
the  specie  notes  of  the  exchequer.  And,  although 
they  are  receivable  for  public  dues,  and  the  natural 
tendency  would  be  to  follow  the  course  of  trade  to 
the  Atlantic  cities,  still  there  would  be  counteracting 
causes  to  retain  them  there. 

A large  amount  would  be  retained  for  land-office 
money;  and  the  smaller  denominations,  having  en- 
tered into  circulation  amongst  the  people,  would  be 
retained  in  circulation  by  the  reason  of  its  conve- 


nience and  undoubted  credit;  and  even  the  amount 
which  should  find  its  way  to  the  Atlantic  cities  in 
payment  of  public  dues,  would  at  once  be  thrown 
back  upon  the  west,  in  payment  of  the  public  credi- 
tors. The  west  would  also  recieve  a very  large 
amount  of  this  circulation  from  the  emigrants  of 
New  England,  New  York,  Virginia,  and  other  At- 
lantic states,  as  well  as  from  the  vast  influx  of  fo- 
reigners from  the  continent  of  Europe.  All  would 
deposite  their  specie  in  the  Atlantic  agencies,  and 
take,  in  lieu  of  it,  the  specie  notes  of  the  exchequer. 
On  their  arrival  in  the  west,  they  would  pay  them 
into  the  land  offices,  instead  of  being  subjected  to 
the  expense  and  risk  of  carrying  specie,  or  any  lo- 
cal currency  on  which  they  might  be  compelled  to 
pay  a large  discount  to  procure  specie.  They  would 
also  use  these  specie  notes  in  all  their  disbursements 
for  the  purchase  of  stock  and  for  the  improvement 
of  their  farms.  Again,  the  eastern  merchants  would 
send  these  specie  notes  to  pay  their  purchases  of  the 
products  of  the  west.  It  seems  to  the  committee 
that  the  west  would  have  an  abundant  share  of  this 
government  currency,  and,  in  connexion  with  the 
benefits  which  it  would  derive  from  exchanges,  that 
its  interests  would  be  peculiarly  promoted  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  system. 

This  paper  circulation,  based  upon  specie,  dollar 
for  dollar,  will  not  add  to  the  circulating  medium  of 
the  country.  The  committee  have  heretofore  shown 
that  it  ought  not  to  add  to  it.  But  it  has  many  ad- 
vantages over  specie: , amongst  those  advantages  are 
the  following: 

1.  It  will  be  the  means  of  drawing  forth  from  its 
hiding  places  specie  that  has  been  hoarded,  to  the 
estimated  amount  of  several  millions;  and  which,  in 
its  present  condition,  is  ol  no  use  to  its  possessor  nor 
to  the  country.  The  lack  of  confidence  in  indivi- 
duals and  banks  as  safe  depositories;  which  caused 
this  retirement  of  specie,  will  yield  at  once  to  the 
unbounded  confidence  inspired  by  the  exchequer, 
where  specie  notes  are  issued  on  a deposite  of  specie, 
and  the  safe  custody  of  the  deposite  is  guarantied  by 
the  government  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes. 

2.  In  the  ratio  of  the  increased  velocity  and  eco- 
nomy which  paper  affords  over  specie,  and  to  which 
may  be  added  the  high-credit  of  this  paper,  it  will 
impart  a great  activity,  and  consequently  effective- 
ness to  the  circulating  medium. 

3.  The  local  banks  may  be  induced,  to  a great  ex- 
tent, to  substitute  this  paper  for  their  own. 

4.  It  will  prevent  the  depreciation  of  specie,  by 
abrasion,  whilst  in  circulation. 

5.  It  will  prevent  its  total  loss  to  the  country  and 
to  the  world  by  shipwreck  and  other  casualties. 

6.  It  will  afford  the  most  convenient,  safe  and 
valuable  currency  for  travel. 

7.  It  will  be  the  best  and  safest  remittance  by  mail, 
from  one  end  of  the  union  to  the  other,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  other  things 
requiring  small  sums,  without  the  possibility  of  loss 
by  depreciation  to  those  who  receive  it. 

8.  it  will  tend  to  regulate  the  banks,  and,  by  a 
frequent  settling  of  balances,  to  bring  them  up  to  a 
sound  circulation. 

9.  It  will  do  much  towards  regulating  exchanges, 
by  means  of  its  favorable  action  on  the  local  cur- 
rency. 

In  the  view  which  the  committee  have  thus  far 
taken  of  the  plan  of  a fiscal  agent  submitted  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  they  have  suggested  cer- 
tain important  modifications;  and  in  order  to  give  the 
senate  a more  concise  and  connected  view  of  the 
system,  as  they  propose  to  modify  it,  they  submit  the 
following 

PLAN. 

I.  A board  to  be  established  in  the  treasury  depart- 

ment at  the  seat  of  government,  to  be  call- 
ed the  exchequer  of  the  United  States.  The 
board  to  be  composed  of  three  commissioners, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  president,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  to  be  re- 
moved from  office  only  with  the  like  concur- 
rence of  the  senate,  and  for  physical  inability,- 
incompetency,  neglect  or  violation  of  duty. — 
The  president  to  communicate  to  the  senate  the 
particular  reasons  of  the  proposed  removal. — 
For  like  causes  the  president  may  suspend  a 
commissioner  and  appoint  a temporary  substi- 
tute, and  within  the  first  week  of  the  senate 
lay  before  that  body  the  reasons  of  such  sus- 
pension, and,  if  the  senate  concur,  the  com- 
missioner to  be  removed,  if  not,  to  be  restored. 

II.  The  board  of  exchequer  to  establish  agencies,  as 

it  may  deem  necessary  and  expedient  for  the 
public  service,  limiting  the  number  to  as  few’ as 
the  exigencies  of  the  service  will  admit,  and  in 
no  case  to  exceed  two  in  any  state  or  territory. 

III.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  appoint  the  in- 

ferior officers  of  the  board,  and  also  the  officers 
of  the  agencies,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
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board,  and  to  remove  them  for  physical  inabili- 
ty, inrompeteney,  neglect  or  violation  of  duty, 
on  like  recommendation. 

IV.  The  exchequer  and  its  officers  to  be  the  general 

agents  of  the  government  for  receiving,  safe- 
keeping and  disbursing  the  public  moneys. — 
The  public  moneys  from  all  sources  received 
to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer  and  its  agencies. 

V.  The  exchequer  and  agencies  to  receive  on  de- 

posite gold  or  silver  coin,  or  bullion,  and  to  is- 
sue specie  notes  for  the  same,  to  be  redeemed 
at  the  agency  where  issued.  Said  notes  to  be 
prepared  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  sign- 
ed by  the  treasurer,-  and  countersigned  by  the 
president  of  the  board  of  exchequer,  and  made 
payable  to  the  order  of  the  principal  agent,  and 
endorsed  by  him  when  issued  at  such  agency. 

VI.  The  exchequer  and  agencies,  on  the  deposite  of 

gold  or  silver  coin,  pr  bullion,  to  draw  and  ac- 
cept bills  of  exchange,  and  to  receive  a pre- 
mium not  exceeding  two  per  centum.  Also, 
to  collect  drafts  or  bills,  but  to  make  no  ad- 
vance or  payment  till  advised  of  the  collection, 
and  to  charge  a reasonable  commission  for  col- 
lection and  exchange. 

VII.  All  specie  notes  issued,  cither  in  payment  of  the. 

public  creditor,  or  on  the  deposites  of  indivi- 
duals, never  to  exceed  the  Actual  amount  of 
specie  on  hand  for  their  redemption,  dollar  for, 
dollar. 

VIII.  Dues  to  the  United  States  to  be  paid  in  gold  or 
silver  coin,  in  specie  notes,  or  in  the  notes  of 
banks  immediately  convertible  into  specie  at 
the  place  where  received.  The  exchequer  and 
agencies  to  settle  weekly,  or  oftener,  the  ba- 
lances with  the  banks. 

IX.  The  exchequer  and  agencies  to  keep  separate  and 

distinct  sets  of  books;  to  enter  and  record  in  one 
set  all  transactions  respecting  the  collection, 
keeping,  and  disbursing  of  the  public  revenue, 
and  transmitting  the  public  money  from  place  to 
place,  for  the  service  of  the  government;  and  in 
another,  all  transactions  and  accounts  arising 
from  the  operations  in  exchange  and  other 
transactions  not  on  government  account. 

X.  The  exchequer  may  appoint  as  agent  any  specie 

paying  bank;  but  such  bank  is  not  authorised  to 
receive  private  deposites,  or  to  accept  or  sell 
bills  or  drafts,  on  account  of  the  exchequer. 

XI.  The  exchequer  and  agencies  to  act  as  commis- 

sioners of  loans  and  pension  agents,  and  gene- 
rally to  render  all  facilities  in  transferring  and 
disbursing  the  public  funds.  Full  and-  exact 
accounts  of  the  board  and  agencies  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  he 
to  report  to  congress.  Necessary  rooms  and 
vaults  to  be  provided.  Sureties  to  be  taken, 
penalties  prescribed,  and  strict  examinations 
made. 

The  details  of  the  above  plan  arc  fully  carried  out 
in  the  bill  which  accompanies  this  report. 

The  committee,  then,  propose  a system  free  from 
all  risk,  and  of  perfect  safety;  a system  in  which 
there  is  not  the  possibility  of  hazard  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  none  to  the  government  except  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  public  money.  This  is  a risk  which  must 
always  be  incurred  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
It  is  inseparable  from  any  system  which  can  be  pro- 
posed or  adopted.  If  it  be  supposed,  as  it  has  been 
by  many,  that  the  public  money  would  be  safer  in  a 
bank  of  the  United  States,  or  under  the  state  bank 
deposite  system,  the  committee  have  already  shown 
that  both  those  modes  of  keeping  it  are  utterly  out  of 
the  question.  They  therefore  adopt,  at  the  principal 
agencies,  the  only  one  left,  namely,  the  custody  of 
individuals  appointed  for  the  express  purpose  by  the 
government,  with  as  ample  sureties  and  under  such 
penalties  as  the  law  is  capable  of  providing. 

This  system  is  designed  for  the  collection,  safe- 
keeping and  • disbursement  of  the  public  revenues, 
and,  through  its  operations,  to  furnish  a uniform  cur- 
rency and  to  equalize  exchanges. 

1 The  committee  have  already  shown  in  what  Way 
it  would  furnish  a uniform  currency;  and  they  have 
no  doubt  that  the  specie  notes  which  would  bo  put  in 
circulation  by  it,  would  in  amount  exceed  the  circu- 
lation of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States.  The 
average  circulation  of  that  institution  during  the  ex- 
istence of  its  charter  was  about  $10,000,009,  and  its 
average  amount  of  specie  on  hand  short  of  0,000,000 
dollars.  In  some  years  its  specie  equalled,  in  others, 
exceeded  its  circulation.  And  but  for  its  expansions, 
commencing  in  1829,  and  continued  to  the  expiration 
of  its  charter,  its  average  circulation  would  not  have 
much  exceeded  its  average  specie  on  hand.  It  can- 
not be  doubted,  then,  that  the  circulation  of  this  ex- 
chequer will  equal,  if  not  exceed,  that  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  And  if  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  furnished  a uniform  currency,  then  the  exche- 
! quer  will  be  capable  of  doing  the  same;  and  that,  too, 
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without  any  risk  to  the  community,  or  hazard  to  the 

credit -of  the  government. 

This,’ when  accomplished,  will  do  much  towards 
equalizing  exchanges.  The  ruinous  rates  of  ex- 
changes between  remote  sections  of  the  country  re- 
sult, essentially,  from  the  depreciation  of  the  local 
currency. 

if  the  paper  circulation  of  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  were  both  of  the  value  of  specie,  and  the 
balance  of  trade  between  the  two  places,  by  reason 
of  the  interchange  of  commodities,  were  merely  no- 
minal, exchange  between  those  distant  points  would 
be  at  par.  But  if  the  balance  of  trade  were  in  favor 
of  New  York,  then  a bill  drawn  at  New  Orleans  on 
N.  York  would  command  a premium  equal  to  freight, 
insurance,  interest  and  other  necessary  charges  for 
remitting  specie.  But  whilst  the  paper  circulation 
of  New  York,  by  reason  of  its  convertibility,  is  of 
the  value  of  specie,  and  that  of  New  Orleans  is  de- 
preciated because  of  the  suspension  of  its  banks,  a 
bill  drawn  at  the  latter  place  on  the  former,  and 
paid  for  in  depreciated  paper,  would  command  a 
premium  equal  to  the  cost  and  charges  of  remitting 
specie,  added  to  the  amount  of  the  depreciation  of 
the  local  paper  below  the  value  of  specie.  The  re- 
verse would  the  case,  under  these  circumstances, 
with  a bill  drawn  in  New  York  on  New  Orleans. — 
No  regular  bus.iiiess,  without  great  sacrifice,  can  sus- 
tain itself  under  such  a ruinous  rate  of  exchange. — 
The  uniform  currency  which  will  be  furnished  by 
the  operations  of  the  exchequer  will  do  much  to- 
wards curing  this  great  evil. 

But  there  is  another  feature  in  this  system  by  which 
the  exchanges  will  be  perfectly  accommodated;  which 
is,  the  power  'to  sell  and  collect  exchange.  The 
committee  have  heretofore  adverted  to  this;  and,  on 
this  whole  subject,  have  consulted  some  of  the  ablest, 
most  practical,  and  experienced  men;  and  their  own 
views  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  information  derived 
from  such  high  sources.  They  cannot,  in  any  way, 
so  well  illustrate  this  branch  of  it,  and  its  beneficial 
effects  on  the  sound  local  banks,  together  with  other, 
advantages,  as  by  briefly  embodying  the  following 
views  which  have  thus  been  communicated  to  them. 

A bill  drawn  by  one  agency  on  another,  in  any  re- 
mote part  of  the  United  States,  will  be  as  good  as 
specie  within  the  commercial  sphere  of  the  emporium 
where  the  agency  is  located  at  which  payment  is  to 
he  made,  and  may  generally  be  negotiated  above  par 
by  any  holder  within  that  sphere,  and  at  a rate-in 
some  measure  proportioned  to  his  distance  from  its 
commercial  centre.  If,  for  instance,  a merchant  in 
Cincinnati  wishes  to  remit  money  to  a manufacturer 
in  Connecticut,  a bill  drawn  by  the  agency  in  Cin- 
cinnati, where  the  deposite  is  made,  on  the  agency  in 
New  York,  would  be  worth  a half  per  cent,  more  than 
specie  to  the  payee. 

Exchanges  through  the  agencies  will  meet  all  the 
exigencies  of  the  markets.  It  not  unfrequentiy  hap- 
pens that  New  Orleans  is  indebted  to  Ohio  for  agri- 
cultural products;  Ohio  to  New  York  for  manufac- 
tured goods,  domestic  or  imported;  and  New  York  to 
New  Orleans  for  cotton.  Every  well-formed  mer- 
chant in  those  several  sections  will  be  advised  of  the 
state  of  the  markets.  A New  Orleans  merchant 
wishes  to  remit  to  Ohio.  lie  deposites  his  specie  in 
the  agency  at  New  Orleans,  and  gets  the  same  office  i 
to  accept  his  own  bill  of  exchange  for  $1,000,  paya- 
ble to  the  order  of  his  Ohio  correspondent,  and  trans- 
mits it  accordingly.  This  Will  be  above  par  in  the 
Ohio  market,  because  it  is  a good  remittance  for  New 
York,  where  bills  on  New  Orleans  command  a pre- 
mium. It  is  bought  by  an  Ohio  merchant,  who  re- 
mits it  to  New  York  in  payment  for  goods;  and  from 
New  York  it  is  sent  to  New  Orleans  to  pay  for  cot- 
ton. Upon  its  arrival  it  is  presented  to  the  agency 
where  it  was  accepted,  and  the  specie  is  ready  for  its 
redemption.  The  holder,  however,  not  willing  to  be 
burdened  with  the  specie,  will  generally  prefer  the 
specie  notes  of  the  agency.  Thus  this  $1,000  in  spe- 
cie, after  paying  a small  premium  at  the  agency,  will 
have  paid  more  than  its  amount  in  two  remote  mar- 
kets; sent  a safe  and  convenient  currency  of  $1,000 
into  the  channels  of  commerce,  and  is  still  at  rest  sus- 
taining this  amount  of  circulation. 

The  use  of  bills  of  exchange  will  not  be  superced- 
ed by  the  specie  notes  of  the  exchequer.  The  for- 
mer have  always  been  preferred,  and  were  extensive- 
ly used  under  the  two  national  banks,  when  their  pa- 
per, in  sound  credit,  had  every  advantage  which  this 
will  possess  of  being  made  such  a substitute.  This 
proof  from  experience  is  conclusive.  One  ground  of 
preference  which  has  always  been  appreciated  here 
and  in  Europe,  is,  that  bills  of  exchange  are  more 
safe  than  bank  notes,  as  they  offer  no  temptation  to 
robbery  or  embezzlemept;  and  as  several  may  be 
sent  of  the  same  tenor  and  date  by -different  convey- 
ances, (in  which  case  no  loss  will  he  sustained  if  any- 
one arrives  in  safety),  the  risk  may  easily  be  reduced 
almost  to  an  impossibility.  The  perfect  character  of 


these  bills  of  exchange,  from  their  undoubted  credit, 
will  generally  give  them  a preference  over  others. 
They  will  ilever  be  protested  for  the  want  of  funds 
at  any  office  where  they  are  payable.  No  embarrass- 
ment can  result  from  the  necessity  of  transmitting 
specie  from  office  to  office.  The  occasions  are  very 
rare  (and  if  this  system  were  in  operation  they  would 
be  still  more  rare)  in  which  specie  needs  to  be  re- 
moved; as,  for  almost  every  purpose,  good  paper  is 
preferred.  The  paper  of  one  office  would  generally 
be  as  good  as  specie  in  most  others.  If  a deposite 
were  made  in  New  York  to  meet  a draft  on  the  office 
in  New  Orleans,  this  latter  office  would  prefer  the 
New  York  paper  to  coin  in  the  common  state  of  ex- 
changes. -When  the  system  has  been  some  time  in 
operation,  specie  will  have  found  its  proper  places  of 
repose,  and  movements  of  it  would  seldom  be  requir- 
ed. Should  an  apprehension  he  entertained  that  the 
retirement  of  specie  into  the  agencies  would  embar- 
rass the  banks,  it  will  be  dissipated  by  a little  reflec- 
tion upon  the  operations  already  described.  Those 
officers  are  bound  to  deliver,  at  the  time  of  deposite, 
an  amount  in  paper  equal  to  the  amount  received  in 
specie.  Thatpaper  will  take  the  place  of  the  specie 
which  it  represents,  and  the  same  portion  of  it  will 
be  deposited  by  merchants  and  others  who  keep  their 
accounts  in  bankinginstitutions  as  of  the  specie  for 
which  it  is  a substitute.  As  it  will  be  a light  and 
convenient  circulation,  it  will  mingle  more  with  the 
paper  of  banks  of  sound  credit  in  commercial  opera- 
tions, and  consequently  be  more  frequently  used  in 
making  payments  upon  discounted  notes  and  other 
indebtedness  to  moneyed  institutions,  than  specie 
now  is.  When  possessed  by  a bank,  it  has  all  the 
value  of  specie.  If  means  are  wanted  for  a deposite 
in  an  agency,  this  paper  will  be  received  of  a bank 
for  that  purpose  as  readily  as  specie.  Should  gold 
and  silver  be  wanted  for  exportation,  or  any  other 
extraordinary  demand,  the  bank  which  possesses  this 
paper  has  the  certain  means  of  converting  it  at  plea- 
sure into  the  article  required.  Every  bill  of  exchange 
payable  at  these  offices  will,  at  its  maturity,  restore 
to  circulation,  either  in  specie  or  this  sound  paper, 
the  amount  deposited  for  its  procurement.  Indeed, 
it  is  difficult  to  foster  a doubt  that,  in  regard  to  the 
means  of  redeeming  their  own  emissions,  the  banks 
will  possess  more  ample  resources  than  at  present. 
It  is  true  that  the  channels  of  commerce  will  be  par- 
tially filled  with  a medium  of  sound  and  imperisha- 
ble credit,  which  will  stand  the  shock  of  every  possi- 
ble vicissitude  except  the  subversion  of-  the  govern- 
ment. But  this  will  promote  the  strength  of  the 
banking  institutions,  no  less  than  the  stability  of  the 
currency.  From  the  establishment  of  a national  cor- 
poration with  a large  specie  capital,  the  banks  were 
apprehensive  of  sustaining  injury  by  the  great  and 
sudden  withdrawment  of  the  precious  metals  from 
their  possession.  But  the  agencies  can  produce  no 
such  embarrassment;  for  their  progress  will  be  too 
gradual  to  cause  any  convulsion,  and  the  immediate 
restoration  to  the  market  of  a medium  of  equal 
amount  and  value  with  that  which  is  withdrawn  will 
enable  those  institutions  at  any  time  to  command  the 
specie  which  they  require.  As  a just  price  is  to  be 
paid  for  exchanges,  it  is  believed  that  all  the  expen- 
ses of  conducting  the  business  of  the  exchequer  and 
I its  agencies  will  be  defrayed  from  that  source,  and 
probably  a much  larger  sum  may  be  realized.  The 
josses  of  the  currency  by  fire,  shipwreck  and  other 
casualties,  as  shown  in  the  experience  of  banks, 
would  not  be  an  inconsiderable  item  ofgain.  A small 
premium-,  say  a 'naif  or  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  might 
reasonably  be  exacted  of  depositors,  if  hereafter 
deemed  necessary,  upon  notes  issued  in  exchange  for 
specie.  While  this  system  will  furnish  the  desired 
means  for  the  collecting,  safe-keeping,  and  disburse- 
ment of  the  public  revenue,  and  all  the  requisite  fa- 
cilities for  exchanges  between  different  sections  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  create  a sound  and  convenient 
curreney,  it  is  exempt  from  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  other  modes  of  effecting,  in  part  or  in  whole, 
the  same  objects  heretofore  presented  for  considera- 
tion. It  authorises  no  banks  or  other  corporations, 
no  discounts,  no  lending  on  credit  in  any  form  what- 
ever, no  expansion  of  the  currency  by  public  drafts 
or  otherwise,  no  paper  money  resting-  on  the  credit 
of  the  government  and  depending  on  accruing  reve- 
nues for  redemption.  It  confers  no  extent  of  execu- 
tive patronage  or  influence.  No  officer  can  be  either 
appointed  or  removed  by  the  president  without  the 
concurrence  of  the, senate,  and  only  for  certain  spe- 
cified causes.  It  confers  no  discretionary  powers  by 
which  partialities  may  be  indulged  in  behalf  of  a per- 
sonal or  political  favorite.  Whoever  presents  his 
specie  notes  or  bills  of  exchange  at  maturity  is  enti- 
tled to  his  specie,  and  whoever  presents  his  specie  is 
entitled  to  the  paper  which  he  selects.  The  rights 
of  every  applicant  are  defined  by  law,  and  his  trans- 
actions at  the  agency  are  of  the  simplest  character. 
The  laws  of  trade,  and  not  any  superintending  board  ! 


or  public  agent,  decide  the  amount  of  deposites,  bills 
of  exchange,  and  paper  currency.  The  wants  and 
means  of  individuals-composing  the  community  will 
best  regulate  the  proportions  of  paper  and  specie,  in 
the  absence  of  all  artificial  restraint  and  supervision 
of  the  government.  Another  important  consideration 
which  the  committee  would  add  to  these  views  is, 
that  whilst  the  operations  of  the  exchequer  would 
tend  to  promote  the  real  interests  of  the  sound  banks, 
it  would,  at  the  same  time,  tend  to  drive  into  liqui- 
dation the  unsound  ones.  Banking  capital,  which 
has  so  enormously  increased  within  a few  years  past, 
would  be  reduced.  There  would,  eventually,  only 
enough  remain  to  answer  the  commercial  and  other 
business  wants  of  the  country.  The  large  surplus  of 
capital  which  sought  investment  in  banks  for  the  ex- 
orbitant profits  of  those  institutions,  under  an  inflated 
and  unnatural  state  of  the-currency,  would  retire,  and 
perform  the  more  legitimate  office  of  permanent 
loans,  on  bond  and  mortgage,  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest of  the  community.  One  great  evil  which  the 
country  has  experienced  has  been  from  the  withdraw- 
al of  capital  from  the  farming  interest  to  invest  it  in 
banking  operations.  That  interest,  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  business,  ought  not  to  be  driven  to 
bank  accommodations.  They  should  he  able  to  com- 
mand permanent  instead  of  temporary  loans.  Any 
system,  therefore,  which  should  aid  the  retirement 
of  the  surplus  banking  capital  would  greatiy  benefit 
the  substantial  producing  classes  of  the  country. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  thatlhe 
exchequer  will  furnish  a uniform  currency  and  ef- 
fectually equalize  exchanges.  It  has  no  discount- 
ing power,  like  that  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United 
States:  a power  which  was  the  principal  source  of 
all  the  difficulties  and  of  the  subsequent  disasters  of 
that  institution,  in  order  to  make  dividends,  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  its  enormous  capita!  in  the  shape 
of  discounts.  The  great  portion  of  those  discounts 
was  not  based  upoii  legitimate  business  paper.  They 
were  long  loans,  stock  loans,  accommodation  loans, 
permanent  loans.  And  one  reason  for  this  was,  that, 
within  the  sphere  of  the  operations  of  the  bank, 
there  was  not  enough  of  legitimate  business  paper  to 
employ  its  capital.  There  was,  therefore,  a kind  of 
necessity  of  employing  it  otherwise;  and  that  appa- 
rent necessity,  in  the  otherwise  disastrous  state  of 
the  times,  has  ied  to  its  final  overthrow. 

The  exchequer  will  possess  fill  the  benefits  of  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States  without  its  attendant 
evils.  It  is  powerful  to  do  good,  but  powerless  to 
do  harm.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  adoption  of 
the  measure  will  be,  once  more  to  restore  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country.  That  confidence  is  every- 
where impaired.  It  is  impaired  in  individuals;  it  is 
impaired  in  banks';  it  is  impaired  in  our  state  go- 
vernments, and  even  shaken  in  the  general  govern- 
ment. The  people  require  some  action  on  the  part 
of  congress  which  shall  restore  it.  That  can  only 
be  done  by  the  adoption  of  a system  like  the  one 
proposed:  a system  which,  in  its  leading  features,  is 
perfectly  unassailable.  I-t  will -lay  the  foundation  of 
public  confidence  so  broad  and  so  deep  that  it  cannot 
be  shaken.  That  confidence,  once  restored,. will  ex- 
tend itself  throughout  the  country,  and  peace  and 
plenty  will  follow  in  its  train. 

But,  if  any  suppose  this  system  will  not  accom- 
plish all  that  its  friends  anticipate,  it  will  certainly 
accomplish  much;  and  inasmuch  as  we  can  do  no- 
thing else,  and  we  know  there  is  no  possible  danger 
in  it,  why  should  we  hesitate  to  try  it?  We  shall  at 
all  event's  have  established  one  great  and  fundamen- 
tal principle — a principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
this  currency  question,  namely,  that  it  is  the  right 
and  duty  of  this  government,  in  the  collection,  safe- 
keeping, and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue,  to 
aid  in  furnishing  a uniform  currency  and  equalizing 
the  exchanges  of  the  country;  and  if,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  any,  the  "measure  does  not  go  far  enough,  we 
shall  have  a stock  on  which  we  can  engraft  hereafter 
such  further  provisions  as  shall  conqe  within  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  congress — within  the  great 
principles  which  have  been  laid  down — and  such  as 
shall  bo  deemed  expedient  and  justified  by  public 
sentiment. 

The  system  can  be  tried  without  risk,  and  during  a 
period  when  there  can  be  no  hope  of  adopting  ano- 
ther favorite  measure.  If,  on  trial,  it  shall  be  found 
to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  then 
the  necessity  of  a national  bank  will  be  superceded, 
and  its  friends  will  have  no  reason  nor  desire  to 
urge  It.  If  it  should  not  answer  those  purposes, 
then  even  the  opponents  of  a national  bank  may  be- 
come satisfied  that,  such  an  institution  is  the  only  re- 
medy for  the  evils  of  a deranged  and  disordered  cur- 
reney. But  until  some  such  system  he  adopted,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  present  aspect 
and  past  experience  of  our  banking  institutions,  the 
people  can  be  brought  into  the  support  of  a national 
! bank, 
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Shall  we,  then,  fold  our  arms,  and  deliberately  re- 
solve to  do  nothing?  Can  the  friends  of  a national 
bank,  as  well  as  the  friends  of  the  sub-treasury, 
justify  themselves  to  their  constituents  or  the  coun- 
try in  such  a course?  These  are  quest  ions  for  grave 
consideration.  Both  these  systems,  in  one  shape  and 
another,  have  been  discredited;  and  with  no  present 
prospect  of  cither  of  them  being  re-established. 
What  then  remains  to  be  done?  The  people  expect 
and  require  action  at  our  hands.  The  committee 
present  the  exchequer  plan,  free  from  the  objections 
which  were  urged  against  it  on  its  original  introduc- 
tion— a plan  which,  in  their  judgment,  unites  the 
benefits  without  the  evils  of  the  others;  and  ask  for 
it  that  consideration  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled  to 
receive. 

In  proposing  the  bill,  which  the  committee  now 
submit  to  the  senate,  an  attempt  has  been  made,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  consult  the  views  and  avoid  the 
objections  of  all  parties,  as  disclosed  in  the  history 
and  discussions  of  the  several  plans  heretofore  sug- 
gested for  accomplishing  the  same  objects,  and  it  is 
submitted  in  the  hope  that  the  attempt  will  prove 
successful. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  bill  which  accom- 
panied the  above  report: 

A BILL  AMENDATORY  OF  THE  SEVERAL  ACTS  ESTAB- 
LISHING THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled, 
That  there  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  created  and  es- 
tablished in  the  treasury  department  at  the  seat  of 
the  government  of  the  U.  States,  a board  to  be  called 
the  exchequer  of  the  United  States,  to  be  composed 
of  three  commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  pre- 
sident, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
and  who  shall  be  removed  from  office  only  with  the 
like  concurrence  of  the  senate, .and  for  some  one  or 
more  of  the  following  causes,  to  wit:  physical  ina- 
bility, incompetency,  or  neglect,  or  violation  of  duty; 
and,  in  every  such  case,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
president  to  communicate  to  the  senate  the  particular 
reasons  of  the  proposed  removal;  but,  during  the  re- 
cess of  the  senate,  the  president  may,  for  any  of  the 
aforesaid  causes,  suspend  any  of  the  said  commis- 
sioners, and  appoint  a temporary  substitute,  and 
within  the  first  week  of  the  ensuing  session  of  the 
senate,  he  shall  lay  before  that  body  the  reasons  of 
such  suspension,  and  if  the  senate  concur  with  him, 
the  commissioner  so  suspended  shall  be  removed, 
but  if  it  do  not  concur  with  him,  the  said  commis- 
sioner shall  be  restored.  And  on  the  first  organiza- 
tion of  the  board,  one  of  the  three  commissioners 
shall,  by  the  members  thereof,  be  elected  president, 
who  shall  hb-ld  his  office  for  two  years,  when  a new 
election  shall  be  made;  and  in  like  manner  a new 
election  shall  take  place  afterwards,  at  the  end  of 
each  successive  period  of  two  years.  And  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  shall  have  authority  to  ap- 
point, on  the  recommendation  of  the  board,  all  such 
inferior  officers  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board, 
the  transaction  of  its  business  may  require,  the 
amount  of  their  respective  compensations,  till  fixed 
by  law,  to  be  determined  by  the  board,  who  may 
take  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty 
for  such  sums,  and  in  such  manner,  as  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  shall  direct;  and  each'  of  said  com- 
missioners shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  

dollars. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  said 
board  of  exchequer  shall  have  power  to  establish 
agencies  or  offices  in  such  of  the  cities  or  towns  of 
the  United  States  as  it  may  judge  necessary  and  ei- 
pedient  for  the  public  service,  and  also  wherever 
congress  may  by  law  require  the  same  to  be  estab- 
lished, limiting  the  number  to  as  few  as  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  service  will  admit,  and  in  no  case  exceed- 
ing two  in  any  state  or  territory;  and  such  officers 
and  agents  as  may  by  the  board  of  exchequer  be 
thought  necessary  for  the  management  of  such  agen- 
cies, and  the  transaction  of  their  business,  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  the 
recommendation  of  tlie  board  of  exchequer;  and  the 
said  board  shall  have  power  to  fix  the  amount  of  the 
respective  compensations  of  such  officers  till  the 
same  shall  be  determined  by  law,  and  to  provide  re- 
gulations for  the  government  of  such  agencies,  the 
transaction  of  their  business,  and  the  rendering  ac- 
counts of  all  their  proceedings.  And  in  such  regu- 
lations they  shall  so  assign  and  arrange  the  duties  of 
the  officers  of  the  said  agencies,  as  that  one  of  those 
officers  shall  be  a check  and  control  upon  the  other, 
and  for  that  purpose  they  shall  require  that  the  ac- 
counts and  proceedings  of  each  shall  be  entered  in 
proper  books.  And  any  of  the  officers  of  the  said 
agencies  may  be  removed  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  on  the  recommendation  of  said  board,  for 
physical  inability,  or  incompetency,  or  neglect,  or 
violation  of  duty;  but  it  shaii  be  his  duty  to  state 


every  removal  of  any  principal  officer  of  any  agency,  I 
with  his  reasons  therefor,  in  his  general  annual  re- 
port of  the  transactions  of  the  exchequer. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  ex- 
chequer and  its  officers  shall  be  the  general  agents 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  for  receiv- 
ing, safe-keeping  and  disbursing  the  public  moneys, 
and  transferring  and  transmitting  the  same,  under 
the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury;  and 
all  public  moneys  received,  from  whatever  sources, 
shall,  under  the  same  directions,  be  paid  into  the  said 
exchequer,  or  its  agencies;  and  the  principal  officers 
employed  in  such  agencies  shall  give  bond  to  the 
United  States,  for  such  amount  and  in  such  form  as 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  prescribe,  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  duties.  And  the  said 
board  of  exchequer  and  its  several  agencies  shall 
pay  all  warrants,  drafts,  or  orders,  made  thereon  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  by  all  dis- 
bursing officers  and  agents  of  the  government  having 
authority  to  make  such  drafts  or  orders.  And  every 
such  payment  shall  be  made,  at  the  option  of  the 
person  entitled  to  receive  it,  in  gold  and  silver  coin, 
or  in  specie  notes,  to  be  issued  in  such  form  as  is 
hereinafter  prescribed.  But  such  notes  shall  never 
exceed  the  actual  amount  of  specie  holden  for  their 
■redemption. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  further  enacted,  That  the  said  ex- 
chequer and  its  officers'  shall  perform  the  duties  of 
comrqjssioners  of  loans,  in  receiving  subscription, 
transferring  stock,  and  paying  dividends  and  interest 
thereon,  under  the  directions  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury;  and  shall  render  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  all  necessary  facilities  for  transferring 
and  disbursing  the  public  funds  as  shall  be  required 
by  him;  and  shall  perform  all  the  duties  of  pension 
agents  under  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  and  shall  render  and  perform  all  other 
duties  and  services  in  relation  to  the  collecting, 
keeping,  and  disbursing  of  tiie  public  funds,  as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  law  or  by  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  exchequer  at  the  seat  of  government, 
and  its  several  agencies,  to  receive  on  private  depo- 
site  gold  or  silver  coin  or  bullicfn,  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals, to  be  held  as  in  other  cases  of,  deposite 
made  by  individuals  for  convenience  and  security, 
and  to  issue  specie  notes  for  the  same  in  such  form  as 
the  said  board  shall  prescribe,  which  notes  shall  al- 
ways be  redeemed  on  presentation  at  the  agency 
where  issued;  but  the  amount  so  deposited  shall  never 
exceed  in  the  whole  fifteen  million  of  dollars,  to  be 
distributed  by  the  board  among  its  several  agencies 
according  to  the  extent  of  their  business,  respective- 
ly; and  for  issuing  such  specie  notes  no  higher  premi- 
um shall  be  demanded  than  shall  be  sufficient  to  in- 
demnify against  the  hazard  of  loss,  and  remunerate 
for  the  safe  keeping  the  deposite,  and  in  no  instance 
to  exceed  the  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  But  specie 
notes  issued  by  the  board  and  its  several  agencies 
shall  be  redeemable  only  at  the  place  where  issued, 
unless  the  board  shall  see  cause  to  order  otherwise. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  is  hereby  authorised  and  directed 
to  cause  to  be  preparcd.spocie  notes,  of  denomina- 
tions not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars,  which  notes  shall  be  signed  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  United  Slates,  and  countersigned  by 
the  president  of  the  board  of  exchequer,  and  made 
payable  to  the  order  of  the  principal  agent  at  each 
agency,  and  shall  be  by  him  endorsed  when  issued  at 
such  agency,  and  which  notes  shall  be  redeemable, 
and  shall  be  redeemed,  in  gold  and  silver,  on  demand, 
at  the  agency  where  issued.  Arid  specie  notes  in- 
tended to  be  issued  by  the  board  of  exchequer  at  the 
seat  of  government  shall  be  in  like  form,  and  shall 
be  payable  to  the  order  of  the  commissioners,  and 
shall  be  endorsed  by  some  one  of  them  when  issued, 
and  shall  be  redeemable  and  redeemed  at  said  board, 
on  demand,  in  gold  and  silver;  and  exact  and  perfect 
lists  of  all  notes  so  signed  shall  be  kept  at  the  treasu- 
ry. And  all  specie  notes  issued  under  the  authority 
of  this  act  may,  when  redeemed,  be  reissued  by  the 
board  and  its  agencies  respectively. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  exchequer  at  the  seat  of  government, 
and  its  several  agencies,  on  the  deposite  of  gold  or 
silver  coin  or  bullion  as  a payment  therefor,  to  draw 
bills  of  exchange  made  payable  at  said  exchequer,  or 
any  agency  where  funds  are  provided  on  which  to 
draw,  and  also  to  accept  bills  of  exchange:  the 
amount  of  which  bills  and  acceptances  shall  in  no 
case  exceed  the  sum  so  deposited.  And  such  bills 
of  exchange  and  acceptances  shall  be  signed  and 
countersigned  in  such  manner  as  the  said  board  shall 
prescribe. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  on  each  bill 
of  exchange  or  acceptance,  the  exchequer  or  agency 
at  which  such  bill  or  acceptance  is  made  shall  be  en- 


titled to  receive  a just  and  reasonable  premium,  not 
exceeding  the  fair  cost,  of  remitting  specie  to  the 
place  of  payment,  and  in  no  case  to  exceed  two  per 
centum  on  the  amount  of  such  bill  or  acceptance. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  said  board  of  exchequer,  and  each  of 
its  agencies,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  board,  to  receive  and  take  charge  of,  for  collec- 
tion, such  drafts  or  bills  of  exchange  as  may  be  de^ 
posited  with  them  for  that  purpose,  drawn  on  any 
place  where  an  office  of  the  exchequer  may  be  estab- 
lished; but  in  no  case  shall  any  advance  or  payment 
be  made  on  account  of  such  draft  or  bill,  until  it  shall 
have  been  actually  collected,  and  advice  received  of 
such  collection,  whereupon  the  proceeds  shall  be 
paid  over  to  the  person  entitled  to  receive  them,  at 
the  office  where  the  said  draft  or  bill  was  originally 
deposited  for  transmission  and  collection,  deducting 
therefrom  such  reasonable  charges  and  commission 
as  may  have  been  agreed  upon,  which  shall  in  no 
case  exceed per  centum  on  the  amount  collect- 

ed. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  said  board  of  exchequer,  within  three 
months  after  its  .first  organization,  to  establish  such 
by-laws  and  rules  of  proceeding  as  it  may  judge  ex- 
pedient and  proper  for  the  regulation  of  its  concerns 
and  the  government  of  its  agencies;  and  copies  of  all 
existing  by-laws  and  regulations  shall  be  laid  before 
congress  every  year,  at  its  annual  session. 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  is -authorised  from  time  to  time, 
on  the  application  of  the  board  of  exchequer,  to  fur- 
nish for  its  own  use,  and  that  of  its  several  agencies, 
a suitable  amount  of  specie  notes,  to  be  used  in  the 
transaction  of  its  business;  but  the  amount  of  such 
notes  issued  either  in  payment  to  the  public  creditor 
or  on  the  deposites  of  individuals,  shall  never  exceed 
the  actual  amount  of  specie  on  hand  for  their  re- 
demption. And  all  dues  to  the  United  States,  orany 
officer  or  department  thereof,  authorised  to  receive 
public  dues,  may  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  in 
specie  notes  issued  under  this  act,  or  in  the  notes  of 
banks  which  shall  be  immediately  convertible  into 
specie  at  the  place  where  received. 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  board 
of  exchequer  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  each  of 
its  agencies,  shall  settle  weekly,  or  oftener,  with  all 
banks  in  their  neighborhood  whose  paper  they  may 
have  received,  and  pay  or  collect,  as  the  case  may 
be,  all  balances  between  it  and  said  banks;  and  no  in- 
dividual shall  be  allowed,  at  any  time,  to  stand  as 
debtor  to  the'  exchequer  or  any  of  its  agencies  in  ac- 
count. And  it  shaii  he  the  duty  of  the  said  board  of 
exchequer,  and  each  of  its  several  agencies,  at  all 
times  so  to  limit  its  issues  that  its  gold  and  silver  on 
hand  shall  be  equal,  dollar  for  dollar,  to  the  amount 
of  such  issues  outstanding. 

Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further , enacted,  That  the  board 
of  exchequer  and  its  several  agencies,  shall  keep  se- 
parate and  distinct  sets  of  books,  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  and  recording,  in  one  set,  all  transactions 
respecting  the  collection,  keeping  and  disbursing  of 
the  public  revenue,  and  transmitting  the.public  mo- 
neys from  place  to  place,  for  the  service  of  govern- 
ment; and  in  another,  all  transactions  and  accounts 
arising  from  the  operationsjn  exchange  hereinbefore 
authorised,  and  other  transactions  not  on  government 
account.  And  all  profits  accruing  from  such  opera- 
tions in  exchange  on  individual  account,  and  from 
private  deposites,  shall  be  applied,  in  the  first  place, 
to  pay  all  salaries  and  compensations,  and  to  defray 
all  expenses  incurred  under,  the  authority  of  this  act, 
and  the  residue  thereof  shall  be  placed  semi-annually 
to  the  credit  of  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  neces- 
sary rooms  and  vaults  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
public  moneys,  and  for  the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  the  board  of  exchequer  and  its  agencies,  shall  be 
provided  by  the  treasury  department  at  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  in  the  customhouses,  mint,  branch 
mints,  and  other  public  buildings  belonging  to  the  U. 
States,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  furnished  without 
detriment  to  the  public  service;  and  where  the  same 
cannot  be  so  furnished,  the  said  board  may  provide 
others. 

Sec.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  said  board  of  exchequer  to  appoint  as 
agent  for  the  board  any  specie  paying  bank  in  any 
state,  in  cases  where  it  may  not  be  deemed  expedient 
to  establish  an  office  or  agency  of  the  said  board  as 
hereinbefore  provided;  but  such  bank  shall  not  be  au- 
thorised in  any  event  to  receive  deposites,  or  to  ac- 
cept. or  sell  bills  or  drafts  on  account  of  the  board  of 
exchequer. 

Sec.  16.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  full  and 
exact  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board  and 
its  several  agencies  shall  be  furnished  to  the  secreta- 
ry of  the  treasury  as  often  as  he  may  prescribe;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  secretary  to  lay  ah 
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stracts  of  the  same  before  congress  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  annual  session,  and  to  furnish  full  and 
particular  accounts  and  statements  of  the  transac- 
. tions  of  the  board  and  its  agencies  when  required  by 
■congress;  and  the  amount  of  specie  notes  outstanding 
at  the  end  of  every  quarter  shall,  so  soon  thereafter 
as  the  same  may  be  ascertained,  be  published  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Sec.  17.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  if  any 
member  of  the  exchequer  board,  or  any  officer  or 
clerk  employed  in  its  business  or  any  of  its  agencies, 
shall  convert  to  his  own  use,  in  any  way,  any  money 
or  security  deposited  with  or  belonging  to  the  said 
board  or  any  of  its  agencies,  or  belonging  to  the  U. 
States,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  dealing  or 
depositing  with  the  said  board  or  any  agency,  he 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  before  any  court  of  the  United  States  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  a term  not  less  than*- — nor  more  than 

years,  and  to  a fine  equal  to  twice  the  sum  or  value 
of  the  property  embezzled. 

Sec.  18.  And  be  it  fuiiher  enacted,  That  if  any  of- 
ficer or  member  of  the  board  of  exchequer,  or  any 
of  its  agencies  established  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  issue  any  specie  notes,  or  make,  ac- 
cept, or  deliver  any  draft  or  bill  of  exchange  with- 
out having  received  the  full  value  thereof  in  specie, 
and  caused  the  receipts  of  the  same  to  be  duly  enter- 
ed in  the  books  of  the  said  agency,  or  shall  be  guilty 
of  any  other  malpractice  by  which  any  responsibility 
of  the  said  agency,  or  of  the  board  of  exchequer,  or 
the  United  States,  shall  be  improperly  created  or  in- 
creased, he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  on 
conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  imprisonment  not  less  than  one  year,  nor 
more  than  seven  years,  and  to  a fine  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  specie  note  so  issued,  or  of  the  bill  or 
draft  so  made,  accepted,  or  delivered,  or  to  the 
amount  of  the  responsibility  so  created  or  increased. 

Sec.  19.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  shall  have  power,  , at  his  discre- 
tion, by  himself  or  by  an  agent  duly  appointed  by 
him,  to  examine  the  officers  and  clerks  of  the  ex- 
chequer and  its  agencies,  on  oath  or  affirmation, 
touching  all  matters  relating  to  the  exchequer  or  its 
agencies,  or  either  of  them;  which  said  oath  the  said 
secretary,  or  said  agent,  is  hereby  authorised  to  ad- 
minister. And  if  any  person  so  examined  shall  wil- 
fully make  any  false  statement,  or  wilfully  refuse  to 
disclose  or  declare  the  whole  truth,  such  person  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  and 
shall  suffer  the  pains  and  penalties  thereof,  on  con- 
viction before  any  court  competent  to  try  the  same. 
And  the  said  exchequer  and  agencies  shall,  at  all 
times,  be  open  to  examination  by  any  committee  ap- 
pointed by  congress,  or  either  house  thereof. 

Sec.  20.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  acts 
and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 
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SENATE. 

February  24.  The  death  of  the  lion.  Lewis  Wil- 
liams having  been  announced  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  25.  The  senators  attended  the  funeral 
of  the  lion.  Lewis  Williams,  late  representative  from 
North  Carolina. 

February  28.  The  p/esidenl  announced  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  committee  oil  retrenchment,  to  be  ad- 
ded to  the  standing  committees  of  the  senate:  Mr. 
Moreliead,  chairman,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Fulton,  Mr. 
Miller,  Mr.  Sprague. 

Also,  communicated  a resolution  from  the  legisla- 
tive council  of  Iowa,  in  relation  to  the  preservation 
of  the  present  northern  boundary  line,  as  established 
between  the  half-breed  Sac  and  Fox  Indians. 

The  following  letter,  transmitted  by  the  hon. 
Franklin  Pierce  to  the  president  of  the  senate,  was 
then  read: 

Washington,  February  28,  1842. 

Sir:  Having  informed  the  governor  of  N.  Hamp- 
shire that  on  this  day  my  seat  in  the  senateof  the 
United  States  would  become  vacant  by  resignation,  I 
have  thought  proper  to  communicate  the  fact  to  you 
and  the  senate. 

In  severing  the  relations  that  have  so  long  subsist- 
ed between  the  gentlemen  with  whom  I have  been 
associated,  my  feelings  of  pain  and  regret  will  read- 
ily be  appreciated  by  those  who  know  that,  in  all  my 
intercourse  during  the  time  I have  been  a member  of 
the  body,  no  unpleasant  occurrence  has  ever  taken 
place  to  disturb  for  a moment  my  agreeable  relations 
with  any  individual  senator. 

With  a desire  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  you 
all,  for  which  now,  in  the  fullness  of  my  heart,  I find 


no  forms  of  expression,  1 have  the  honor  to  be,  with 
the  highest  consideration,  your  obedient  servant, 
FRANKLIN  PIERCE. 

Hon.  Samuel  L.  Soiethard,  president  of  the  senate, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  King,  the  letter  was  ordered  to 
be  entered  on  the  journal. 

The  resolution  heretofore  offered  by  Mr.  Pierce, 
in  relation  to  the  custom  house  investigation  was  ta- 
ken up  and  amended  on  motion  of  Mr.’ Mangum,  as 
follows: 

“And  particularly  any  order,  letter,  or  other  com- 
munication indicating  what  period  in  the  custom 
house  service  was  to  be  investigated;  whether  includ- 
ing both  the  late  and  present  administrations  of  that 
branch  of  the  public  service,  and  all  the  orders  on 
the  subject;  whether  any  order  or  communication,  or 
other  intimation,  countermanding  a thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  present  administration  of  that  branch 
of  the  service,  or  in  any  way  giving  or  indicating  a 
direction  to  the  investigation  proposed,  has  been 
given  to  the  commissioners  or  any  of  them;  and,  if  so, 
to  furnish  the  senate  with  such  orders,  correspon- 
dence, and  the  report,  and  also  all  letters  or  commu- 
nications from  said  commissioners,  or  any  one  or 
more  of  them,  to  the  president,  or  secretary  of  the 
treasury*,  and  the  replies  and  -orders  consequent 
thereupon  to  the  said  commissioners,  or  either  of. 
them,  touching  or  in  regard  to  said  investigation,  or 
the  scope  of  it.” 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

The  senate  then  took  up  the  special  order  of  the 
day  being  the  resolution  to  amend  the  constitution  by 
restricting  and  limiting  the  veto  power;  when 

Mr.  Calhoun  arose  and  gave  his  reasons  for  wish- 
ing to  continue  the  veto  power  where  it  was.  The 
senator  commenced  with  some  arguments  drawn 
from  the  character  of  the  government  and  its  pecu- 
liar organization,  in  which  he  considered  the  senate 
the  most  favored  of  the  constitution.  The  mere  po- 
pular power  of  the  government  was  discussed,  and 
contrasted  with  the  power  of  the  states,  and  all  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  conservative  character 
of  the  veto  power.  The  power  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution was  not  a peculiar  power,  it  was  contended. 
There  were  but  two  ways  in  which  amendments 
could  be  brought  abbut:  the  first,  when  the  proposi- 
tion originated  in  this  or  the  other  branch  of  con- 
gress; and  the  second,  when  the  proposed  amendment 
originated  with  two-thirds  of  the  states.  The  nume- 
rical majority  had  no  force  with  the  veto  power. — 
Delaware  not  only  had  more  power  than  NewlYork, 
but  more  than  twice  the  power,  and  it  was  right  that 
it  was  so.  Ours  was  a union,  not  a nation — a union 
of  states,  an  aggregate  of  nations.  The  majority  did 
not  control  this  nation.  The  senate  represented 
states  and  not  the  people.  In  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives numbers  alone  prevailed.  It  was  a mischie- 
vous error  to  say  that  the  naked  will  of  the  majority 
was  the  controlling  power.  Mr.  C.  discussed  the 
question  at  length,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  ef- 
fects of  changing  the  powers  upon  the  states  of  the 
union.  If  the  mere  numerical  power  was  to  prevail, 
if  the  voice  of  the  people  upon  a mere  presidential 
question  was  to  prevail,  the  effects  would  he  most 
disastrous.  He  would  not  have  the  popular  branch 
of  congress  the  sole  power,  because  it  would  be  de- 
spotic and  tyrannical;  nor  would  he  have  the  senate 
the  supreme  power,  because  that  would  be  tyranni- 
cal also.  There  should  be  a division  of  power  be- 
tween the  community  and  the  people.  There  should 
he,  as  there  was,  an  organic  arrangement,  and  this 
was  much  more  a people’s  government,  much  more 
a democratic  government,  than  it  would  otherwise 
be.  If  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  be  more  a govern- 
ment of  the  few  than  the  many.  Less  than  one-half 
of  the  people  would  govern  the  rest.  As  it  was,  all 
were  represented  in  this  branch  of  the  government. 
And  if  the  power  stopped  here,  or  if  the  executive 
had  no  power,  there  would  be  a deadly  power  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  congress.  The  election 
of  a president  was  very  nearly  the  beau  ideal  of  an 
absolute  majority,  though  less  than  an  absolute  ma- 
jority could  electa  president.  If  the  president  exer- 
cised the  veto  power  it  broadened  the  basis  of  the 
union,  and  struck  a new  chord  of  interest.  Beyond 
all  this  was  the  judiciary  power,  which  decided  upon 
the  constitutionality  of  laws,  and  thus  exercised  an 
absolute  veto  upon  the  laws  of  congress.  This  Mr. 
C.  regarded  as  the  true  and  the  proper  analysis  of  the 
government.  No  part  should  exercise  its  powers  at 
the  expense  of  another  part,  and  no  one  branch  of 
the  government  should  lord  it  over  another  branch. 
The  salvation  of  the  government,  and  the  only  way 
of  preventing  it  from  going  the  way  of  all  flesh,  was 
in  the  process  of  taking  the  will  of  the  people  by  the 
states.  This  was  a distinctive  feature  in  our  govern- 
ment over  all  governments,  and  upon  it  must  be  based 
the  hope  of  its  permanency.  Mr.  C.  then  proceeded 
to  answer  some  of  the  arguments  of  senators  in  de- 
fence of  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  constitution. 


Admitting  the  executive  power  to  be  as  great  as  had 
been  alleged,  he  would  ask  if  the  resolutions  before 
the  senate  presented  the  proper  remedy  for  those 
grievances.  If  the  power  of  the  executive  was  as 
great  as  was  alleged,  he  would  ask  who  made  it  so 
great?  Was  it  not  congress,  who  passed  the  laws, 
that  originated  the  powers  that  placed  the  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  president?  Who  increased  the  army 
and  the  navy'  but  congress?  The  patronage,  too, 
created  by  congress,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive,  was  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  con- 
gress; and  thus  the  power  of  the  executive  had  been 
increased. 

Mr.  Clay,  fMr.  Calhoun  having  closed),  under- 
standing that  other  senators  wished  to  address  the 
senate  upon  this  subject,  moved  that  the  subject  un- 
der consideration  be  postponed  to  Friday  next. 

And  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sevier, 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

March  1.  The  senate  proceeded  to  the  order  of 
the  day  being  the  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Clay 
on  the  15th  ult.  and  Mr.  Clay  arose  and  spoke  in 
their  defence  for  about  two  hours  and  a half,  and 
having  closed. 

Mr.  Linn  made  some  few  remarks  in  reply  to  the 
senator  from  Kentucky,  in  reference  to  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  government. 

Mr.  Clay  rejoined  in  a few  words;  when — 

Mr.  Wright  moved  to  amend  the  resolutions  by  re- 
pealing the  act  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  to  the  states,  territories  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, on  the  ground  that  this  revenue  could  not 
be  taken  without  a resort  to  taxation  to  that  amount; 
and  further  to  amend  by  abridging  the  duration  of 
the  long  sessions;  also  by  defining  the  mileage,  and 
diminishing  the  contingent  expenses,  and  especially 
those  incurred  for  stationery,  printing,  for  the  em- 
ployment of  clerks  to  committees,  and  for  folding 
printed  matter  to  be  transmitted  through  the  mails. 
And  that  congress  is  also  called  upon  to  make  re- 
trenchment in  the  judiciary  department  and  in  the 
diplomatic,  by  diminishing  appropriations  for  charges 
des  affairs  at  Naples,  Bogota,  Carracas,  St.  Jago  and 
Lima;  to  reduce  the  compensation  of  the  agents  at 
Prussia  and  .Brazil  to  that  of  resident  ministers,  and 
those  of  Austria  and  Mexico  to  that  of  charges  des 
affairs.  Restricting  the  franking  privilege  of  mem- 
bers to  letters  and  other  communications  in  writing, 
and  those  not  to  exceed  the  weight  of  ; to  fur- 

ther limit  the  franking  privilege  by  deputy  postmas- 
ters, and  to  increase  and  regulate  the  weight,  the 
charges  to  he  made  on  books,  pamphlets  and  other 
printed  packages  transmitted  by  the  mails. 

Mr.  W.  moved  that  the  amendments  be  printed. 

Which  was  agreed  to. 

And,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Wright,  the  senate  ad- 
jou  rned. 

March  2.  The  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ker on  the  8th  ult.  in  relation  to  information  from  the 
board  of  commissioners  for  settling  the  claims  of 
American  citizens  with  Mexico,  was  adopted. 

The  senate  proceeded  to  the  order  of  the. day  be- 
ing the  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Clay  on  the  15t.h 
ult.  and  the  amendment  submitted  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Wright. 

Mr.  Wright  entered  into  a comparison  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  late  administration  with  those  of  . 
the  present.  He  thought  it  impossible  to  form  as  yet 
any  correct  opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency  or  not  of  20 
per  cent,  for  the  demands  of  the  treasury.  With  the 
land  proceeds,  estimated  at  §3,000,000,  he  thought  it 
would  be  a sufficient  tax. 

Mr.  Benton.  The  lands  will  bring  five  millions  per 
annum. 

Mr.  Wright  said  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  more  than 
§3,000,000,  and  he  had  rather  it  would  be  less  than 
more.  This  would  give  us  if  the  imports  were  to  be 
§9*1,000,000,  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-two 
millions,  which  be  thought  quite  adequate  to  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  government.  He  would  prefer  that 
the  standard  should  be  §20,000,000. 

The  fourth  resolution  (relating  to  a readjustment 
of  the  tariff)  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky  was  pass- 
ed over  to  comment  more  particularly  upon  the  fifth 
resolution,  which  the  senator  from  New  York  consi- 
dered the  important  one  of  the  series.  This  resolu- 
tion related  to  the  provision  in  the  act  of  the  extra 
session  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands,  requiring  that  act  to  be  suspended  in  the 
contingency  of  the  necessity  of  raising  a higher  duty 
than  20  per  cent. 

The  importance  of  this  resolution  was  apparent 
upon  its  face.  It  required  an  imposition  of  taxes 
upon  the  people  in  order  to  distribute  the  lands 
among  the  states.  The  distribution  policy  could  not 
be  sustained  in  any  constitutional  sense. 

Mr.  W.  concluded  his  remarks  in  an  argument 
against  the  constitutionality  and  policy  of  the  distri- 
bution act,  and  on  motion 

The  senate  adjourned. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Feb.  24.  The  death  of  the  lion.  Lewis 
Williams,  of  North  Carolina,  was  announced  to  the 
house  by  Mr.  Rayner,  and  after  an  appropriate  eulogy 
from  himself  and  Mr.  Mams, 

The  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Fer.  25.  The  members  of  the  house  at- 
tended the  funeral  of  the  hon.  L.  Williams,  of  N. 
Carolina. 

Saturday,  Feb.  26.  The  house  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  the  order  of  the  day,  being  the  re- 
port on  retrenchment,  and  the  previous  question  be- 
ing called  on  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gordon, 
to  continue  the  two  clerks  which  the  resolution  had 
cut  off.  Mr.  G.  modified  it  so  as  to  reduce  their  sa- 
laries from  §1,500  to  §1,200,  and  by  yeas  20  noes 
144,  the  amendment  was  rejected.  The  resolution 
in  the  report  was  then  adopted  by  147  yeas  to  16 
noes. 

Mr.  Tillinghast,  on  leave  given,  presented  resolu- 
tions of  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tariff;  which,  on  bis  motion,  were  refer- 
red to  the  committee  on  manufactures  and  order- 
ed to  be  printed. 

Also,  resolutions  of  the  same  legislature,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  choice  of  electors  for  president  and  vice 
president,  recommending  the  passage  of  a law  mak- 
ing the  time  therefor  uniform  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Referred,  on  motion  of  Mr.  T.  to  the 
committee  on  the  judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

The  following  message  was  received  from  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  by  John  Tyler,  jr.  esq. 
his  private  secretary. 

I Washington,  February  26,  1842. 

To  the  hov.se  of  representatives: 

The  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  of 
the  21st  instant  requesting  the  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  communicate  to  that  body,  “if  notin- 
compatible  with  the  public  interest,  the  state  of  the 
negotiation  between  the  United  States  and  the  go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain,  in  relation  to  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  the  state  of  Maine;  and,  also, 
all  correspondence  on  that  subject  between  the  two 
governments  not  hitherto  communicated,”  has  been 
transmitted  to  me.  Desirous  always  to  lay  before 
congress  and  the  public  every  thing  affecting  the 
state  of  the  country  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent 
with  propriety  and  prudence,  I have  to  inform  the 
house  of  representatives  that,  in  my  judgment,  no 
communication  could  be  made  by  me,  at  this  time, 
on  ihe  subject  of  its  resolution,  without  detriment  or 
danger  to  Ihe  public  interests.  JOHN  TYLER. 

A letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  correct- 
ing an  error  in  his  report  of  the  17th  instant,  of  the 
cost  of  the  war  steamers  Mississippi  and  Missouri. 
Referred  to  the  committee  on  naval  affairs. 

A letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  transmit- 
ting copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  martial 
for  the  trial  of  captain  William  Bolton,  and  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  court  of  inquiry  upon  whose  re- 
port the  said  naval  court  martial  was  ordered.  Also, 
copies  of  all  despatches,  letters,  and  other  documents 
having  connexion  therewith;  which  letter  and  pro- 
ceedings were  laid  on  the  table. 

Monday,  Feb.  28.  Mr.  M’Lellan,  of  N.  York,  of- 
fered a resolution  of  inquiry  from  the  secretary  of 
war  as  to  whether  Maj.  Gen.  Scott  had  received  pay 
in  addition  to  his  regular  army  pay  for  his  services 
in  1833,  in  removing  the  Cherokee  Indians,  &c.  The 
rules  were  suspended  to  consider-  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  Tenn.  moved  an  amendment, 
“and  also  all  other  cases  of  extra  allowance  made  to 
officers  of  the  army.” 

The  yeas  and  nays  o*i  the  amendment  were  then 
called,  and  were  ayes  SI,  noes  101.  The  vote  upon 
the  resolution  was  ayes  155,  noes  23;  adopted. 

After  some  little  discussion,  in  which  it  was  insist- 
ed, that  as  Gen.  Scott’s  case  was  only  one  of  the 
many,  this  resolution  was  invidious,  it  was  reconsi- 
dered, and  another,  calling  for  general  information 
upon  this  point,  was  adopted.  Petitions  were  then 
called,  commencing  with  the  territory  of  Iowa. 

[A  message  in  writing,  was  received  from  the  pre- 
sident, by  the  hand  of  Mr.  J.  Tyler,  bis  private  se- 
cretary.] 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  submitted  the  preamble 
and  joint  resolutions  of  the  Michigan  legislature, 
recommending  the  passage  of  an  act  to  “refund”  to 
General  Andrew  Jackson  the  fine  imposed  on  him  by 
judge  Hall  at  New  Orleans,  in  March,  1815,  for  a 
contempt  of  court.  They  were  on  his  motion  laid 
on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Gidd'engs,  amongst  other  petitions,  presented 
one  from  Upwards  of  eighty  citizens  of  Austinburg, 
Ohio,  (of  both  political  parties,  Mr.  8.  aid),  pray- 
ing an  amicable  division  of  the  union  by  a line  run- 
ning between  the  free  and  slave  states. 

Mr.  G.  moved  that  the  petition  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  with  instructions  to  report  against 


j the  prayer  of  the  said  petition,  and  to  assign  to  the 
| petitioners  reasons  why  their  prayer  should  not  be 
! granted. 

Mr.  Triplett,  remarking  that  the  petition  was  dis- 
respectful to  the  house,  and  disrepectful  to  the  man 
w'ho  presented  it,  moved  that  it  be  not  received.  The 
previous  question  was  demanded. 

Mr.  Pendleton  wished,  he  said,  to  have  an  expres- 
sion of  the  opinion  of  the  house  w'hether  it  had  any 
I authority  to  take  any  step  for  (he  dissolution  of  the 
union  which  they  w'ere  constituted  and  sworn  to  pro- 
tect and  defend?  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  previous 
question  would  not  be  sustained. 

The  speaker  said  the  remarks  were  not  in  order. 

The  demand  for  the  previous  question  was  then 
seconded. 

And  the  main  question,  “shall  the  petition  be  re- 
j ceived?”  was  taken  and  decided  in  the  negative,  as 
follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Adams,  Arnold,  Barnard,  Brock- 
way, Bronson,  Childs,  Chittenden,  J.  C.  Clark,  R.  D. 
Davis,  John  G.  Floyd,  Gates,  Giddings,  Granger,  James, 
Linn,  McKeon,  Maynard,  Morgan,  Benj.  Randall,  Sal-, 
tonstall,  Slade,  Stratton,  Tillinghast,  Wiuthrop. — 2-1. 

NAYS — Messrs.  L-  W.  Andrew's,  Atherton,  Baker, 
Barton,  Blair,  Boardman,  Bowne,  Brewster,  Briggs, 
Milton  Brown,  Burke,  WiiliamJButler,  Wat.  O.  Butler, 
Patrick  C.  Caldwell,  John  Dampbel],  Win.  B.  Camp- 
bell. Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Cnruthers,  Cary,  Casey, 
Chapman,  Clifford,  Clinton,  Coles,  Mark  A.  Cooper, 
Cowen,  Cross,  Cushing,  Daniel,  Garrett  Davis,  Deber- 
ry, Doan.  Doig,  Eastman,"  John  C.  Edwards,  Egbert, 
Ferris,  Fillmore,  Charles  A.  Floyd,  Gamble.  Gerry,  Gog- 
gitl,  Patrick  G.  Goode,  Gordon,  Graham,  Green,  Gus- 
tine,  Habersham,  Harris,  John  Hastings,  Iiays,  Henry, 
Holmes,  Hopkins,  Houck,  Houston,  Hunter,  C.  J.  In- 
gersoll,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  James  Irwin,  W.  W.  Ir- 
win, Cave  Johnson,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Lewis,  Lowell, 
Robert  McClellan,  McKay,  Mallory,  Alfred  Marshall, 
Thomas  F.  Marshall,  Samson  Mason,  Mathiot,  Mat- 
tocks, Maxwell,  Medill,  Meriwether,  Moore,  Hewhard, 
Osborne,  Owsley,  Pendleton,  Pickens,  Plainer,  Pope, 
Ramsey,  Alexander  Randall,  Randolph,  Rayner,  Red- 
ing, Ridgway,  Riggs,  Roosevelt,  W.  Russell,  .Tames  M. 
Russell,  Saunders,  Shaw,  Sitnonton,  Snyder,  Steenrod, 
John  T.  Smart,  Summers,  Taliaferro,  Richard  W. 
Thompson,  Tomlinson,  Triplett,  Turney,  Underwood, 
Ward.  Warien,  Washington,  Westbrook.  E.  D.  While, 
James  W.  Williams,  Christopher  H.  Williams,  Wise — 
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So  the  petition  was  not  received.* 


*To  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer. 

House  of  representatives,  March  1,  1842. 
Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton:  I feel  that  justice  to  the 
signers  of  the  petition  which  I had  the  honor  of  present- 
ing tothe  house  on  yesterday,  requires  that  the  reasons 
assigned  in  said  petition  for  praying  a diviso.n  of  the 
union  should  go  to  the  public  with  a report  of  its  presen- 
tation. I was  unable,  in  the  midst  of  the  mo'ions  and 
debates  that  arose  upon  it,  to  furnish  your  repot  ter  with  a 
copy  at  the  time.  I now  send  it.  with  a request  that  it 
may  be  inserted  in  your  paper  of  to-morrow,  '[’he.,  pe- 
tition was  communicated  to  me  by  one  of  the  subscrib- 
ers, a man  of  reputation  and  character,  in  a litter,  in 
which  he  says. 

“If  our  petitions  are  to  be  treated  wilfi  open  con- 
teinpt-anii  malignant  insult,  and  we  ourselves  held  up  to 
the  world  as  incendiaries  and  fanatics — if  the  federal  go- 
vernment is  to  go  on  year  after  year  increasing  its  eff.rls 
to  sustain  the  system  of  slavery,  by  the  aid  of  the  money, 
the  power  and  the  influence  of  ihe  nation  at  large — then 
we  ask,  and  ask  sincerely  too,  for  a division.’’ 

This  short  extract  I attempted  to  repeat"  to  the  house; 
but  being  instantly  called  to  order  by  a slaveholding 
member,  ! now  take  this  method  of  placing  it  before  the 
public.  With  great  respect,  vour  obedient  servant, 

J.  R.  GIDDfNGS. 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  congress  assembled: 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  Austinburg,  Ashtabula 
county,  Ohio,  respectfully  petition  that  you  will  take  mea- 
sures immediately  to  bring  about  an  amicable  division  of 
these  United  States,  by  a line  running  between  the  slave 
and  the  free  stales.  Because, 

1st.  We  believe  that  the  action  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment has.  for  the  last  thirty  years,  been  so  controled  by 
slaveholding  influence  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of 
free  labor,  us  to  cause  a great  majority  of  the  political 
evils  we  have  suffered  during  the  time,  and  are  now  suf- 
fering. and  that  the  free  stales  can  never  enjoy  any 
thing  like  permanent  prosperity  until  slavery  he  abolished 
or  the  union  divided. 

2d.  To  say  nothing  about  (lie  evils  resulting  from  slave- 
holding  legislation,  we  do  not  like  to  bear  the  inexpressi- 
ble disgrace,  fas  it  appears  to  us),  of  professing  to  the 
world  that  we  live  under  a republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, while  nearly  three  millions  of  the  inhabitants  are 
held  under  a system  of  the  most  abject  slavery,  and  that 
system  supported  and  sustained  in  a great  measure  by 
the  action  of  the  federal  government. 

3J.  We  are  encouraged  to  this  movement  by  the  fre- 
quent m unifest.. tains  made  by  that  portion  ol  the  confede- 
racy, (ihe  south),  from  which  we  propose  to  disconnect 
ouiselves,  of  a disposition  on  their  part  to  do  the  same 
thing,  from  which  we  judge  the  measure  will  not  bn  op- 
posed by  them,  and  from  its  evident  advantages  to  lit.- 
north  tha"  it  will  not  be  opposed  by  them. 


Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  offered  a resolution, 
setting  forth  that  all  such  petitions  should  hereafter 
be  deemed  offensive,  and  that  the  member  presenting 
them  should  be  liable  to  censure. 

Objection  being  made,  the  resolution  was  not  re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  Pendleton  asked  leave  to  offer  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  read  for  information: 

Resolved,  That  the  constitution  was  “ordained  and 
established”  to  form  a “perfect  union”  of  these"  states, 
and  that  congress  not  only  has  no  authority  to  take  any 
measures  for  the  dissolution  of  that  union  which  it  was 
thus  created  to  defend  and  protect,  but  that  it  is  the  pa- 
ramount duty  of  every  department  of  this  government, 
and  of  nil  the  people  of  these  stales,  “indignantly  to 
frown  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alie- 
nate anv  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  en- 
feeble the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  together  the  va- 
rious parts.’’ 

Objection  being  made — 

Mr.  P.  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  to  enable  him 
to  offer  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Winthrop  moved  that  the  house  do  now  ad- 
journ; which  motion,  by  ayes  75,  noes 52,  was  agreed 
to.  So  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  March  1.  The  house  having  met,  and 
the  journal  of  yesterday  being  read,  the  resolution 
amended  by  Mr.  Campbell,  was  corrected  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  directed  to  re- 
port to  this  house  all  cases  in  which  extra  cotnpensatiisi 
has  heretofore  been  allowed  to  other  officers  of  the  army 
for  services  similar  to  those  rendered  by  General  Scott, 
for  which  he  is  said  to  have  received  extra  allowance; 
and  that  the  secretary  of  war  also  report  to  (his  house  the’ 
names  of  such  officers  , of  the  war  department,  of  the 
army,  including  paymasters  and  governors  of  territories, 
who  have  received  extra  allowance;  the  time  when  re- 
ceived, the  amount  of  the  extra  allowance  paid  to  each; 
the  service  for  which  the  extra  allowance  was  claimed, 
and  die  authority  under  which  it  was  made- 

Mr.  Pendleton  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  to  consider 
a resolution  of  his,  condemnatory  of  “dissolution  peti- 
tions;” upon  this  motion  the  yeas  and  nays  were  or- 
dered and  resulted  in  ayes  104,  noes  65 — not  two- 
thirds. 

Mr.  Summers  called  for  the  orders  of  the  day,  but 

Mr.  Fillmore  suggested,  as  the  morning  hour  was 
nearly  up,  that  the  house  go  into  committee  pf  the 
whole  upon  the  general  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Briggs  was  called  to  the  chair.  The  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Davis,  that  the  secretary  of 
state  should  cause  the  laws  to  be  published  in  those 
papers  having  the  largest  circulation,  was  taken  up, 
ruled  to  be  out  of  order  by  the  speaker,  modified  by 
Mr.  Davis,  and  again  ruled  out  of  order  by  the  speaker. 

Mr.  Davis  appealed,  and  while  the  question  on  the 
appeal  was  still  pending,  Mr.  Bowne  moved  that  the 
committee  rise.  Carried  by  yeas  65,  noes  45.  The 
chairman  reported  progress  and 

The  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  March  2.  Mr.  J\I.  A.  Cooper  intro- 
duced to  the  house  the  honorable  Mr.  Black,  repre- 
sentative elect  from  the  state  of  Georgia,  who  was 
qualified  and  took  his  seat. 

Mr-  Fillmore  offered  a resolution,  that  on  and  after 
Monday  next  the  daily  hour  for  the  meeting  of  the 
house  should  be  II  o’clock,  until  otherwise  ordered; 
this  resolution  was  passed,  ayes  123,  noes  22. 

Mr.  Taliaferro  gave  notice  that  he  should  to-mor- 
row move  a reconsideration  of  this  vote,  and  if  he 
failed  to  obtain  it,  he  should  then  move  that  the  vari- 
ous committees  be  discharged  from  their  duties. 

The  house  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  resolutions  reported  by  the  committee  on  retrench- 
ment and  the  following  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That,  in  addition  to  the  messenger  now  nu- 
thoii  ed  by  law  to  be  employed  by  the  clerk,  lie  lie  autho- 
rised to  employed  two  assistant  messengers  at  the  same 
compensation  allowed  to  the  other  messengers  in  the 
service  of  the  house,  and  one  laborer,  in  lien  of  the  six 
messengers  now  employed  in  said  office. 

The  house  then  in  committee  of  tho  whole,  Mrs. 
Briggs  in  the  chair,  took  up  the  general  appropriation 
bill. 

The  question  upon  Mr.  Davis'  appeal  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  chair,  was  discussed  at  some  length, 
after  which  the  vote  was  taken,  and  Ihe  decision  of 
the  chair  was  reversed  by  67  to  56,  and  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Davis  was  declared  in  order. 

The  amendment  was  then  discussed,  and  in  course 
of  debate  was  modified  and  amended  until,  finally,  the 
last  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Morgan  went  to  repeal 
the  law  authorising  the  secretaty  of  state  to  publish 
the  laws  in  newspapers. 

The  committee  then  rose  without  taking  any  ac- 
tion, and  the  house,  after  ordering  the  various  amend- 
ments to  be  printed,  adjourned. 
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Africa.  The  Now  York  Commercial  Advertiser  has 
received  Liberia-papers  to  Dec.  17. 

Renewed  efforts  were  made  to  introduce  horses  at 
.Liberia;  they  had  been  brought  from  Sierra  Leone,  and 
it  was  hoped  they  would  not  die  as  all  those  previously 
imported  had  done. 

A cutter  of  25  tons  was  to  be  launched  at  Monrovia 
on  the  20th  of  November. 

The  morus  inulticaulis  has  been  successfully  intro- 
duced at  Monrovia;  also  the  alligator  pear. 

It  was  reported  that  a Portuguse  schooner  had  been 
taken  by  the  natives  at  Berrybee,  some  distance  below 
Cape  Palmas.  Some  of  the  crew  were  killed.  A small 
sharp  schooner  ran  into  New  Cess,  early  in  October, 
took  on  hoard  200  slaves,  and  in  six  hours  was  off.  The 
British  brig  Saracen  was  after  her.  A full  and  particu- 
lar account  of. the  capture  ol  the  noted  slaver  Gabriella, 
is  given.  She  was  taken  by  the  British  brig  of  war 
Acorn.  The  brig  Water  Witch  was  still  actively  en- 
gaged; within  two  years  she  has  captured  sixteen  sla- 
vers, and  liberated  2,300  slaves.  The  ship  Saluda,  from 
Norfolk,  arrived  at  Monrovia  on  the  10th  December, 
after  a passage  of  fifty-three  days. 

Consul.  The  president  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
cognised Louis '"’E.  Kurgous,  consul  of  the  republic  ol 
Mexico  for  the  port  of  New  York.  Sealed  March  2d. 

Florida.  The  senate  has  passed  resolutions  that  the 
legislature  was  never  invested  with  authority  to  pledge 
the  faith  of  the  territory  to  raise  money  fur  any  bank, 
rujl  road,  or  other  corporation;  and  all  pledges  of  the 
public  faith  so  granted,  and  laws  made  to  sustain  there- 
by a levy  of  taxes  on  citizens  are  null  and  void,  ab  initio. 

Dates  of  Feb.  9th  and  12th  inform  that  Col.  Worth  was 
scouting  the  whole  country. 

Ice.  Sales  of  the  exports  ofiee  from  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  are  estimated  by  the  Atlas  at  SGUO.OttO  annually. 
The  experiment  is  to  be  tried  of  bringing  cotton  from 
Bombay  in  exchange  for  it. 

Illinois.  The  hall  of  the  legislative  council  of  this 
state  was  desecrated  by  an  atrocious  assassination  on  the 
11th  tilt.  An  altercation  took  place  between  two  of  its 
members' a Mr.  C.  C.  P.  Arndt  and  J.  R.  Vineyard 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  former  by  a pistol 
Shot. 

Indiana.  The  legislature  has  adjourned  without  adopt- 
ing adequate  measures  to  meet  the  liabilities  of  the  state. 

Kentucky.  The  legislature  were  to  adjourn  on  the 
28th  Feb.  by  a resolution  passed  both  houses. 

Washington,  senate  chamber,  Feb.  16,  1842. 

To  the  honorable  Ike  general  assembly  of  Kentucky: 

“When  I last  had  the  honor  of  my  appointment  as  one 
of  the  United  Slates"  senators  from  Kentucky,  I intimat- 
ed, in  my  letter  of  acceptance,  the  probability  of  my  not 
serving  out  the  whole  term  of  six  years.  In  consequence 
of  there  having  been  two  extra  sessions  of  congress,  I 
have  already  attended,  since  that  appointment  as  many 
sessions  of  congress,  as  ordinarily  happen  during  a sena- 
torial term,  without  estimating  my  Services  at  the  present 
session.  , ~ 

“I  have  for  several  years  desired  to  retire  into  private 
life,  but  have,  been  hitherto  prevented  from  executing 
my  wish  by  considerations  of  public  duty.  I should 
have  resigned  my  seat  in.the  senate,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  session,  but  for  several  reasons,  one 
of  which  was  that  the  general  assembly  did  not  meet 
until  near  a month  after  congress,  during  which  time  the 
stale  would  not,  have  been  fully  represented,  or  my  suc- 
cessor would  have  had  only  the  uncertain  title  of  an  exe- 
cutive appointment. 

"The  dine  has  now  arrived  when,  I think,  that,  with- 
out any  just  reproach,  lmay  quit  the  public  service,  and 
bestow  some  attention  on  my  private  affairs,  which  have 
suffered  much  by  the  occupation  of  the  largest  part  of 
my  life  in  the  public  councils.  If  the  Roman  veteran 
had  title  to  discharge  after  thirty  year’s  service,  I,  who 
have  served  a much  longer  period,  may  justly  claim 
mine. 

“I  beg  leave  therefoie,  to  tender  to  the  general  assem- 
bly, and=  do  now  hereby  tender,  my  resignation  of  the 
office -which  I hold  of  senator,  in  the  senate  of  the  U. 
States,  from  the  state  of  Kentucky,  to  take  effect  on  the 
31st  day  of  March,  1842;  and  I request  that  the  general 
assembly  will  appoint  my  successor  to  take  his  seat  on 
that  day.  1 have  fixed  that  day  to  allow  me  an  oppor 
tunny  of  assisting  in  the  completion  of  some  measures 
which  have  been  originated  by  me. 

"1  embrace  this  occasion  to  offer  to  the  general  assem- 
bly my  most  profound  and  grateful  acknowledgment  fu- 
tile numejwus  and  distinguished  proofs,  by  uliicii  I have 
been  honored,  of  its  warm  attachment,  and  generous 
confidence  during  a long  series  of  years.  I have  the 
honor  to  be,  &c.  H.CLAY.’’ 

The  Louisville  Journal  contains  a letter  from  Frank- 
fort, Ky.  under  date  of  24th  ult.  which  says: 

To-morrow  is  set  apart  by  both  houses  for  the  election 
of  United  States  senator.  Some  four  or  five  candidates 
arespoken  of;  among  them  I have  heard  the  names  of 
Underwood,  Calhoun,  Ben  Hardin,  Crittenden,  and  guv. 
Metcalfe.  It  is,  very  certain  that  a strong  effort  is  mak- 
ing to  defeat  Mr.  Crittenden,  who  is  looked  upon  us  be- 
ing the  most  prominent  candidate. 

Lotteries.  We  learn  from  Annapolis,  that  the  court 
of  appeals  of  Maryland,  decided  yesterday,  in  the  case 


of  Lucas  and  others,  against  McBlair  and  Cook  (the 
state  lottery  commissioners)  and  others,  that  the  act  of 
assembly  1839.  chapter  31,  confirmed  by  that  of  1840, 
chapter  261,  totally  abolishes  the  state  lottery  system,  and 
prohibits  the  drawing  of  schemes  or  dealing  in  tickets  in  the 
stale  lotteries  or  in  amj  foreign  lotteries  whatever.  The 
effect  of  the  Constitutional  prohibition  beingin  the  opinion 
of  the  court  to  repeal,  with  reference  to  such  lotteries,  the 
act  of  1831,  chapter  79,  under  which  alone  contracts  for 
state  lotteries  or  licenses  to  vend  foreign  lottery  tickets, 
co.uld  before  have  been  made.  In  this.dicision,  the  court 
are  said  to  have  been  unanimous; 

In  the  case  of  the  same  appellants  vs.  the  state  commis- 
sioners, involving  the  continuing  existence  of  the  town 
hall  lotteries,  the  court  (chief  justice  Buchanan  and  judge 
Archer  dissenting)  decided  that  the  grant  for  these  lotte- 
ries was  also  at  an  end,  and  it  is  supposed  upon  the 
gronndthat  it  was. to  be  considered  as  executed  altoge- 
ther. No  opinion  has  as  yet  been  filed. 

The  lotteries  drawn  under  the  name  of  consolidated 
lotteries  (which  are  private  grants)  are  not  affected  by 
these  decisions,  and  will  therefore  continue  to  be  drawn 
under  the -authority  of  the  state  "commissioners.  When 
these  private  grants  are  exhausted,  the  drawing  of  lotte- 
ries, or  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  Maryland  will  cease 
to  be  la  wful.  [Patriot  of  3d. 

It  is  decided  that  all  hank  stock  in  the  hands  of  stock- 
holders, is  I, able  to  taxation;  and  that  the  foreign  or  non- 
resident stockholder  is  liable  precisely  as  the  resident. 
The  levvinga  tax,  upon  the  stock,  however,  exempts  all 
hank  property.  This  decision  is  applicable  to  all  banks 
included  in  the  act  of  1821,  and  those  subsequently  char- 
tered. . 

The  Susquehanna  rail  road,  it  is  decided,  by  its  char- 
ter enjoys  ils.stock  and  property  both  exempt  Irom  taxa- 
tion. 

The  property  of  the  Baltimore,  Wilmington  and  Phila- 
delphia rail  road,  within  the  slate  of  Maryland,  it  is  de- 
cided is  liable  to  taxation,  but  the  stock  is  exempt. 

The  property  of  all  literary  and  charitable' institu- 
tions, it  is  decided  is  exempt  from  taxation.  [Sun. 

Maryland  Slavery.  A bill  modified  upon  the  basis 
of  the  propositions  of  the  lute  slaveholders  convention 
has  passed  the  house  of  delegates.  It  awaits  the  action 
of  the  senate.  A remonstrance  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
male  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of 
Baltimore,  March  2,  by  T.  F.  Bond,  jr.  G.  C.  M.  Ro- 
berts and  R.  Emory,  committee,  and  a strong  memorial 
from  Centreville  has  been  laid  before  the  public,  hostile 
to  its  provisions.  On  March  2d,  a meeting  of  citizens  of 
all  denominations  and  parties  assembled  in  Baltimore, 
George  Williams  esq.  presiding,  and  entered  into  resolu- 
tions protesting  against  its  enactment. 

Resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Dennis,  on  the  18th 
of  February,  1842,  and  passed  by  both  houses: 

Resolved  by  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland,  That  in 
the-opinion  of  the  general  assembly;  the  navy  of  the  U. 
States  is  the  right  arm  of  our  national  defence,  and  that 
the  utmost  vigilance  of  our  national  government  ought  to 
he  exercised  to  give  it  the  most  vigorous  efficiency. 

Resolved , That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  general  assem- 
bly, that,  congress  should  at  its  present  session  make 
adi  quale  provision  for  a more  rapid  increase  of  our  na- 
val force. 

Resolved,  That  the  exposed  condition  of  the  Chesa- 
peake bay,  ought  to  invite  the  earnest  and  immediate  at- 
tention of  congress  to  an  energetic  system  of  measures 
for  its  complete  defence;  as  imperiously  required  for  the 
protection  of  the  interests,  not. only  of  Maryland,  but  of 
the  whole  union,  particularly  as  involving  the  safety  of 
the  national  capitol,  with  its  cosily  public  buildings,  its 
invaluable  archives,  and  more  than  all,  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  nation. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  he,  and  he  is  hereby  re- 
quested, to  cause  a copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to 
be  sent  to  each  of  the’ senators  and  representatives  of 
this  state  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  to  belaid 
before  the  two  houses  of  congress. 

Navy.  A naval  general  court  martial  assembled  at 
Baltimore  on  March  1st,  compose.d  of  the  following  of- 
ficers, viz:  commodore  J.  B.  Nicholson,  president;  cap- 
tains W.  C.  Bobon,  D.  Turner,  F.  H.  Gregory,  J.  Mc- 
Keever,  E.  A.  F.  Lavallette,  S.  K.  Stringbam,  members; 
Ch.  H.  Winder,  esq.  of  Baltimore,  judge  advocate.  Re- 
signations William  Craney,  passed  midshipman;  and 
Charles  Wager, midshipman.  Appointments,  Robert  D. 
Decker,  master’s  mote,  Robert  Whitaker,  boatswain. 

[Army  6f  N.  CJiron. 

United  States  ship  Yorktown,  Cap-  Auhck,  arrived  at 
Mazatlan  Dec.  15,  from  Monterey. 

New  Hampshire.  There  are  four  candidates  for  go- 
vernor of  this  state.  The  abolitionists  have  one;  the 
vvliigs  another  viz:  Enos  Stevens;  the  regular  Van  Bu- 
r.enites  another,  viz.  Henry  Hubbard;  and  the  conserva- 
tive Van  Burenites another  Richard  II.  White. 

Ohio.  The  whig  convention  at  Columbus  on  the  22nd 
Gov  Vance  presiding  nominated  Thomas  Corwin  for 
governor  of  the  state. 

Pennsylvania.  A proposition  is  before  the  legisla- 
ture of  this  state  to  adjourn  on  ffip  22d  inst.  and  assem- 
ble again  in  extra  session  on  the  15, h of  June.  This  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  delay  of  congress  in  passing 
a hill  fixing  the  ratio  of  representation  in  the  house  of 
representatives.  The  legislature  will  have  to  meet,  or 
the  state  go  unrepresented  in  congress. 

A legislative  committee  are  investigating  into  the 
conformity  of  iheenormous’expenditurcs  for.  the  Girard 
college,  to  the  will  of  the  testator. 


U.  S.  bank.  Mr.  Dunlap  late  president  of  this  bank, 
has,  as  was  Mr  Jattdon,  also  been  released  from  respon- 
sibility under  the  criminal  process,  for  which  he  had  been 
held  to  hail. 

Resumption.  Indiana  resumption  said  to  he  merely 
nominal,  rakes  effect  on  June  15th  next;  Tennessee  Jan. 
1st  1843;  Louisiana  on  Sep.  30th  next;  Ohio  (yesterday) 
4th  March.  In  Pennsylvania  the  two  houses  having  foil- 
ed in  adopting  anyjoint  measures  have  referred  the  sub- 
ject for  the  picscnt  to  a committee  of  conference.  Ma- 
ryland has  not  yet  fixed  a day.  Virginia  awaits  the  ac- 
tion uf  her  neighbors. 

James  Riley  minister  from  Texas  passed  through 
Maysviile  Ky.  for  Washington  Feb.  25th. 

Supreme  court — Maryland  vs-  Pennsylvania.  The 
case  which  grew'out  of  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Nathan  Bemis, 
of  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  who  seized  in  defiance  of 
the  local  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  a certain  runaway  slave 
in  that  state,  and  who  was  then  demanded  by  the  go- 
vernor of  Pennsylvania  from  the  governor  or  Maryland, 
(Veazy),  was  decided  on  March  1st.  The  demand  of 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  was  complied  with  by  the 
governor  of  Maryland,  so  far  as  the  entry  of  a recogni- 
zance went— and  proforma  proceedings  were  institut- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  case  before  the  su- 
pieme  court  of  the  United  States.  The  name  of  Mr. 
Prigg  was  introduced  as  one  of  tile  sureties  of  Bemis. 

Edward  Prigg,  plaintiff  in  error,  os.  The  common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  in  error  to  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Justice  Story  deliver- 
ed the  opinion  of  this  court,  declaring  that  the  act  of  the 
common  wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  upon  which  the  indict- 
ment in  the  case  is  founded,  is  repugnant  to  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  void;  that  the 
judgment  of  the  said  supreme  coutt  ought  to  have  been 
that  Edward  Prigg  was  not  guilty,  directing  that  judg- 
ment be  entered  here  that  said  Prigg  is  nut  guilty  in 
manner  and  form  as  is  charged  against  him  in  the 
indictment,  and  that  he  go  thereol  quit  without  day, 
and  remanding  his  cause  to  said  supreme  court,  that 
such  proceedings  may  be  had  therein  as  to  law  and  jus- 
tice shall  appertain. 

A member  of  the  bar  has  furnished  the  Intelligencer 
the  following  more  particular  statement. 

The  points  decided  by  a majority  of  the  court  were — 

1st.  That  the  provision  in  the  cons.itution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relative  to  fugitive  slaves  executes  itself  so  far 
as  to  authorise  the  owner  or  his  agent  to  seize  the  fugitive 
in  any  stale  of  the  union,  as  property;  and  that  no  state 
law  is  constitutional  which  interferes  with  such  right. 

2d.  That  this  provision  also  '-ontcmplates  legislation 
by  congress,  to  make  the  deliveryof  a fugitive  slave  more 
effectual  against  all  state  or  other  interference. 

3d.  That  congress  having  legislated,  such  legislation  is 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  excluding  all  state-legisla- 
tion upon  the  same  subject;  and  with  -which  legislation 
by  congress,  no  state  can-  pass  any  law  to  qualify,  im- 
pede, or  control  the  remedy  given  by  the  act  of  congress. 

4t,h.  The  power  of  legislation  by  congress  is  exclusive; 
and  no  state  can  pass  any- law  to  carry  into  effect  the 
constitutional- provision  in  regard  to  fugitive  slaves,  even 
though  congress  had  riot  legislated  upon  the  subject. 

5th.  That  the  points  thus  decided  are  in  no  manner 
intended  to  interfere  with  the  police  power  of  the  states 
to  take  up  runaway  slaves,  and  guard  against,  their  mis- 
conduct or  depredations. 

This  opinion  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Story. 

The  chief  justice  and  Mr,  Justice  Daniel  concurred  in 
the  opinion  that  the  Pennsylvania  law  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  void,  and  that  no  state  could  pass  any  law  to 
impair  or  impede  the  right  of  the  owners  of  fugitive 
slaves,  as  conferred  by  the  constitution  and  secured  by 
the  act  of  congress;  but  they  held  that  the  slates  were 
competent  to  legislate  with  a view  to  effectuate  the  re- 
medy given  by  the  act  of  congress. 

Mr.  Justice M^ean  also  concurred' as  to  the  uncon- 
stitutionality  of  the  act  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature. 
He  was  oi  the  opinion  that  congress,  in  this  particular 
case,  had  a right  to  confer  the  power  with  which  state 
officers  were  clothed  by  the  act  of  1793,  and  held  that 
the  states  were  competent  to  punish  infractions  of  that 
act  by  the  owners  of  fugitive  slaves;  as  when,  for  exam- 
ple. the  slave  was  seized  and  carried  away  without  pro- 
curing the  certificate  of  the  judges  or  justices  of  the  peace 
which  it  requires. 

Mr.  Justice  Baldwin  wa^  of  opinion  that  the  constitu- 
tional provision  required  no  legislation,  but  executed  it- 
self; and  that  therefore  the  act  ol  congress  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania law  were  both  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Justice  Wayne  concurred  with  the  majority,  and, 
recapitulating  Hie  points  decided,  intimated  ait  intention 
of  filing  his  opinion  at  length. 

This  case  was  hi  ought  up  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United,  States  under  the- 25th  section  of  the  judiciary  act 
ol  1789,  anti  the  provision  of  a special  act  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature,  being  the  result  of  a negotiation  be- 
tween Maryland  and  that  state,  conduclecfby  J.  Mere- 
dith, esq.  as  commissioner  ot  Maryland. 

The  case  was  argued  by  Messrs.  Meredith  and  Nelson 
for  tlje  stafe  of  Maryland,  and  by  Mr.  Humbly  and  the 
attorney  general  of  Pennsylvania  for  that  state. 

The  hon.  Martin  Van  Buren  ex-president  of  the  U. 
S.  arrived  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  on  Feb.  27. 

U.  S,  senator.  Kon.  Leonard  Wilcox,  of  Oxford,  N. 
H.  has  been  appointed  by  Gov.  Page  a senator  in  the 
U.  States  senate,  to  occupy  the  seat  vacated  by  the  re- 
signation of  the  hoa.  Franklin  Pierce. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  ship  Tarolinta,  Smith,  from  Liverpool,  has  ar- 
rived, having  sailed  on  the  24th  January,  but  br  ngs 
no  papers. 

Cotton  had  declined  l-8d.  and  the  market  closed 
with  a downward  tendency. 

The  money  market  was  in  a very  unsettled  state, 
and  consols  had  been  on  the  decline. 

Corn  had  improved  considerably.  - 

The  young  Prince  of  Wales  was  to  be  christened 
on  the  25th,  and  great  preparations  were  making 
therefor.  Five  of  the  most  splendid  steamboats  in 
England  had  been  sent  to  the  continent  to  bring 
over  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Belgium  to  attend 
the  christening.  They  arrived  in  England  on  the 
24th  ult. 

It  was  not  expected  that  the  tories  would  retain 
power  over  six  months. 

Heavy  gales  were  experienced  by  the  Tarolinta  on 
the  26th  and  27th  of  January. 

Liver-pool  cotton  market,  January  15.  The  transac- 
tions this  week  in  cotton  have  been  rather  limited, 
and  the  market  generally  has  assumed  a less  active 
appearance,  which,  together  with  a more  eager  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  importers  to  sell,  prices  are 
scarcely  supported,  especially  for  the  better  qualities 
of  new  Uplands  and  Orleans,  which  in  several  in- 
stances have  been  sold  at  1-8  per  lb.  decline. 

January  20.  Our  cotton  market  is  very  dull,  and 
prices  are  l-8d.  per  pound  lower  this  week.  There 
is  a little  more  doing  in  Sea  Islands,  and  prices  are 
nominally  without  alteration,  at  id.  to  Id.  per  pound 
advance  on  the  last  public  sale  of  24th  December. 
Brazils  and  Egyptains  remain  dull,  but  in  prices  no 
change  to  notice. 

LATER. 

The  ship  Eutaw,  Captain  Rockett,  arrived  at  New 
York  on  Sunday  night  from  Liverpool,  whence  she 
sailed  January  25th.  She  confirms  all  that  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Tarolinta  said  about  the  repairing  and  re- 
fitting of  the  steam  ship  Caledonia,  and  that  she  was 
ready  for  sea  on  the  25th  of  January,  and  was  adver- 
tised to  leave  on  that  day. 

It  was  the  current  report  in  Liverpool,  that  Lord 
Ashburton  would  leave  England  in  the  Caledonia. — 
Cotton  had  declined,  and  was  expected  to  go  lower 
every  day. 

The  Eutaw  brings  139  steerage  passengers;  and  3 
passengers  died  on  the  passage,  from  some  malignant 
disease,  as  it  is  supposed. 

When  Captain  Rockett  died,  there  were  over  30 
of  the  passengers  lying  dangerously  sick  below;  and 
those  on  deck  looked  more  like  dying  than  living 
persons.  The  disease  that  has  attacked  them,  ap- 
pears to  be  a very  singular  one;  the  mate  says  that 
some  of  them  died  in  a few  minutes  after  they  were 
taken;  they  dropped  down  on  the  deck  and  died  di- 
rectly, without  any  premonitory  symptoms. 

[.V.  Y.  I-hrahl. 

FRANCE. 

The  French  corvette  La  Brilliante  arrived  at  Pen- 
sacola from  Vera  Cruz  on  the  19th  ult.  The  custo- 
mary civilities  were  interchanged  between  the  offi- 
cers of  the  corvette,  the  U.  S.  naval  officers  on  the 
station  and  the  civil  authorities. 

Arrival  of  the  Amistad  Africans  at  Sierra  Leone.  Ac- 
counts have  been  received  at  Salem,  that  the  barque 
Gentleman,  arrived  at  Sierra  Leone  in  January,  hav- 
ing on  board  the  Amistad  Africans. 

VoL.  XII— Sie.  2. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

H.  B.  M.  schooner  Hornet,  at  Jamaica  from  Cha- 
gres,  brings  accounts  of  a great  battle  between  the 
Bolivians  under  General  Bolivian,  and  the  Peruvians 
under  General  Camara,  which  was  won  by  the  for- 
mer. 

The  battle,  it  is  said,  lasted  only  30  minutes,  yet 
there  were  killed,  woir  ded  or  taken  prisoners,  of 
the  Peruvians,  about  3,000  men,  out-of  an  army  of 
4.000;  while  the  loss  of  the  Bolivians-,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  was  only  150.  The  Bolivian  force  amount- 
ed to  7,000  men.  During  the  action,  the  president 
of  Peru,  Gen.  Gamarra,  was  shot. 

Gen.  Gamarra,  our  readers  may  remember,  had 
proceeded  to  Bolivia  tosuppressa  movement  there  in 
favor  of  Gen.  Santa  Cruz. 

[JVeto  York  Amer.  of  March  10. 

The  French  brig  Marabout,  which  was  detained  by 
the  Britisli  corvette  Rose,  on  suspicion  of  being  about 
to  engage  in  the  slave  trade  was  declared  by  the  roy- 
al tribunal  of  Cayenne  an  unlawful  prize,  and  the 
captors  mulcted  in  damages  to  the  amount  of  250,000 
francs. 

Advices  from  Valparaiso  to  the  30th  November, 
state  that  gen.  Gamarra,  president  of  Peru,  had  pen- 
etrated into  the  republic  of  Bolivia,  in  order  to  sup- 
press a movement  there  in  favor  of  ex-president 
Santa  Cruz.  Gen.  Bolivian,  the  acting  president  of 
Bolivia,  therefore  declared  war  against  Peru,  and, 
according  to  the  last  accounts,  Gamarra  would  be 
compelled  to  retire.  [W.  Y.  American. 

Carthagena.  H.  M.  B.  Pilot,  com.  Ramsey,  it 
will  be  seen  by  our  shipping  list,  arrived  here  on  Fri- 
day last,  from  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes.  She  brought 
some  highly  interesting  news  from  Carthagena — no 
loss  than  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  Cartha- 
genian  fleet  by  H.  M.  Brig  Charybdis,  lieut.  M. 
DeCourcy,  commander.  We  cannot  find  that  the  Pi. 
lot  lias  brought  a single  newspaper  giving  the  parti- 
culars of  the  action;  we  therefore  are  compelled  to 
resort  to  oral  information,  though  we  have  no  doubt 
of  its  correctness.  The  particulars,  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  are,  that  a colonel  Gregg,  and  some  other 
British  subjects,  either  for  some  real  or  imaginary 
offence,  were  incarcerated  by  the  Carthagenian  gov- 
ernment. The  colonel  having  applied  to  the  British 
consul  resident  there,  lor  protection,  that  functionary- 
interested  himself  on  his  behalf  but  his  intercession 
proving  unsuccessful,  he  communicated  the  particu- 
lars to  lieut.  DeCourcy,  of  H.  M.  B.  Charybdis,  then 
in  the  neighborhood:  Lt.  DeC.  despatched  an  officer 
with  a letter  to  the  commodore  of  the  squadron,  at 
anchor  in  the  port  demanding  the  release  of  col.  Gregg 
and  the  other  British  subjects.  This  letter,  because 
it  was  not  written  in  Spanish,  was  treated  with  con- 
tempt, and  the  hearer  with  much  hauteur.  On  the 
officer’s  return  to  the  Charybdis,  and  reporting  these 
circumstances  to  his  commander,  lieut.  DeC.  imme- 
diately entered  the  port,  and  when  proceeding  to  an 
anchorage,  he  was  fired  into  by  the  commodore’s 
vessel — a corvette — and  the  forestay  of  the  Charybdis 
shot  away.  Lt.  DeCourcy  then  took  up  a position, 
and  however  desperate  such  a proceeding  may  have 
appeared  on  his  part,  in  so  small  vessel,  against  so 
apparently  overwhelming  a force,  he  did  not  overrate 
the  bravery  of  his  little  band,  for  after  a short  fight 
the  corvette  surrendered — the  commodore  and  twen- 
ty-five of  his  men  having  been  killed.  A brig  and 
three  schooners,  that  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
corvette,  were  attacked  in  turn  by  the  Charybdis;  in 
five  minutes  after  the  C.  brought  her  guns  to  bear  on 
the  brig,  she  was  sunk,  and  the  schooners  soon  after 
surrendered  ! 

The  Charybdis,  carries  but  3 guns,  one  long  one 
amidships,  and  two  earronades,  and  her  fuil  comple- 
ment of  officers  and  men  is  but  fifty-five. 

Whatever  offence  the  Carthagenian  government 
had  received  from  colonel  Gregg,  (who  it  appears 
was  shot  immediately  after  lieut.  Courcy’s  applica- 
tion for  his  release  was  made)  and  the  other  Britisli 
subjects  whom  they  had  imprisoned,  and  however  in- 
formal the  consul’s  proceedings  may  prove  to  have 
been,  nothing  could  justify  the  contempt  offered  to 
lieut.  DeCourcy’s  application,  by  the  commodore, 
who,  poor  man,  paid  dearly  for  his  temerity.  We 
are  told  that  lieut.  DeCourcy  intends  to  remain  at 
Carthagena,  with  his  prizes  till  he  hears  from  the  ad- 
miral on  the  subject  of  their  capture,  &c. 


We  trust  that  It.  DeC.  will  meet  that  reward  to 
which  his  bravery,  in  this  instance,  so  well  entitles 
him. 

The  cause  of  the  fight  alluded  to  above,  was  that 
the  brig  Jane  & Sarah,  whilst  lying  at  Sapote,  in  com- 
pany with  the.  sloop  Little  William,  was,  on  the  6th 
ultimo,  boarded  by  gen.  Carmona’s  squadron,  both 
vessels  plundered  to  a large  amount  of  goods  and  spe- 
cie, crew  imprisoned  and  col.  Gregg  and  three  other 
passengers  of  the  Jane  and  Sarah  shot. 

[Bermuda  Royal  Gazette. 


ON  THE  STEAM  NAVIGATION  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

England  is  increasing  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
the  means  of  communication  with  every  part  of  the 
world.  On  March  20,'  1840,  a contract  was  entered 
into  between  the  government  and  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Navigation  company,  by  which  the  latter  engaged  to 
organize  a line  of  steam  packets  between  England 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  less  than  20  months  from 
the  signing  of  the  contract  the  running  of  these  ves- 
sels has  commenced. 

The  conditions  imposed  on  the  company  were  that 
they  should  build  14  large  steamers,  each  of  400  horse 
power,  and  capable  of  carrying  the  heavy  artillery 
now  in  use.  All  these  vessels  were  to  be  completely 
found  in  every  respect.  From  the  time  the  company 
should  be  prepared  to  commence  the  running  of  these 
vessels,  they  were  to  despatch,  at  equal  intervals, 
twice  in  a month,  a steamer  which  should  first  carry 
tile  mail  to  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  and  from  thence 
into  tiie  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  the  company-  wore  bound 
to  take  measures  for  the  landing  and  receiving  mails 
at  all  the  different  poinls  at  which  they  were  to  touch, 
in  an  interval  of  not  exceeding  22  days  (except)  in 
ease  of  accident)  from  their  arrival  at  Barbadoes  to 
their  departure  from  Samana,  in  the  island  of  Hayti, 
on  their  return  to  Europe. 

The  government,  on  its  port,  engaged  to  pay  to  the 
company  an  annual  sum  of  <£240,000,  payable,  in 
equal  proportions,  every  quarter. 

Not  twenty  months  have  elapsed  since  this  con- 
tract was  signed  and  already  eight  of  those  stupen- 
dous vessels,  ready  for  sea,  have  assembled  at  South- 
ampton, which  is  to  be  their  point  of  departure. 
These  vessels  are  said  to  be  magnificent;  and  in  the 
trial  to  which  they  have  been  submitted  have  shown 
their  amazing  powers,  none  of  them  performing 
less  than  twelve  knots  an  hour,  and  one  of  them,  the 
Clyde,  15.  The  remaining  six  vessels  will  be  at 
Southampton  by  the  15th  January.  One  of  these 
fine  vessels  started  last  week  for  her  voyage,  and 
will  he-  the  first  vessel  that  has  made  the  run  be- 
tween Europe  and  "the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  steam 
power  aloive.  Others  will  follow  in  regular  succes- 
sion. 

This  activity  does  honor  to  the  directors  of  the 
company;  but  it  is  not  only  to  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica that  the  English  direct  their  attention.  In  the 
other  hemisphere  they  evince.no  less  strenuous  efforts 
to  unite  their  Indian  possessions  with  England  by 
means  of  rapid  and  regular  communications.  The  port 
ofBombay  has  become  one  of  t he  most  important  points 
of  the  globe  for  steam  navigation.  Her  steamers  re- 
gularly ply  to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Red  Sea,  and  Suez,  where  they  every 
month  transport  the  correspondence  from  India, 
China  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  carrying  back  in 
exchange  the  correspondence  of  Europe  with  Asia, 
j The  last  courier  which  came  by  that  route  was  the 
hearer  of  no  less  than  50,000  letters  for  Europe. — 
This  is  not  all.  The  presidencies  of  Calcutta  and 
Madras  would  also  have  their  communication  with 
■ the  mother  country,  without  being  compelled  to 
! make  use  of  the  Bombay  line;  and  have,  therefore, 
established  a separate  line  of  steamers,  which,  from 
January,  will  run  to  Suez,  touching.at  Ceylon,  Mad- 
^ ras  and  Calcutta  to  take  and  carry  passengers  from 
1 and  to  those  different  ports.  Four  steamers,  of  500 
horse  power  each  are  already  ready  for  this  service. 
In  the  meantime  every  exertion  is  making  at  Bengal 
; for  the  extension  of  steam  navigation  on  the  magnifi- 
[ cent  river  Ganges;  in  a short  time  the  voyage  from 
. Calcutta  to  Benares,  which  cost  the  unfortunate  Jac- 
. quement  so  much  labor  and  time,  will  be  performed 
as  easily  as  the  voyage  froai  Paris  to  Havre, 
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Steam  navigation  will  shortly  establish  regular 
communication  between  the  different  points  of  the 
magnificent  empire  which  the  genius  of  England  has 
founded  in  the  South  sea.  A steamer  has  already 
commenced  running  between  Sydney,  Port  Philip 
and  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  It  is  announced  that  other 
vessels  will  soon  arrive  to  form  a rapid  communica- 
tion with  all  those  points  by  which  England  has  at- 
tached the  great  continents  of  New  Holland,  Van 
Dieman’s  Land,  Norfolk  Islands,  and  the  island  of 
New  Zealand.  It  is  talked  of,  and  it  is  an  idea  which 
will  be  eventually  realised,  of  establishing  a regular 
line  of  steam  packets  between  Sydney  and  Ceylon,  or 
Calcutta — that  is  to  say,  to  place  New  Plolland  at  a 
distance  of  from  70  to  80  days’  run  from  Europe, 
■whilst  hitherto  the  voyage  from  the  coast  of  Europe 
to  that  antipodean  continent  has  seldom  been  less 
than  from  five  to  six  months. 

When  we  witness  such  marvellous  results  as  these 
of  the  genius  of  England,  we  cannot  avoid  making 
painful  reflections  as  to  our  own  country.  Where 
are  our  transatlantic  steam  vessels!  When  will  they 
be  ready  to  commence  their  voyages?  Are  the  great 
sacrifices  offered  by  the  government  in  promotion  of 
this  affair  to  be  for  ever  without  result?  It  is  scarce- 
ly credible,  that  the  gratuitous  gift  of  steamers,  and 
the  formal  promise  of  an  allowance  of  more  than  a 
million  of  francs  annually,  has  not  yet. induced  the 
people  of  Havre,  our  first  port,  and  within  fifty  lea- 
gues of  the  capital  to  form  a' company  for  the  service 
of  the  line  to  New  York.  [Journal  des  Debates. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

BY  AND  WITH  THE  ADVICE  AND  CONSENT  OF  THE  SENATE. 

Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  of  New  York,  to  be  secreta- 
ry to  the  legation  of  the  United  States  at  Madrid. 

Archibald  Randall,  judge  of  the  United  Statee  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

Alexander  Hunter,  marshal  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  (re-appointed.) 

George  J.  S.  Walker,  attorney  of  the  United  States 
for  the  southern  district  of  Alabama,  in  the  place  of 
George  W.  Gayle,  whose  commission  has  expired. 

ANOTHER  McLEOD  CASE. 

Considerable  excitement  prevailed  among  our  citi- 
zens yesterday,  in  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  J. 
Sheridan  Plogan,  one  of  her  majesty’s  Canadian  sub- 
jects, on  suspicion  of  having  been  one  of  the  party 
who  were  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline. 
Hogan  passed  through  this  place,  a few  days  since, 
on  his  way  to  Rochester,  and  on  his  return  last  Mon- 
day, information  having  been  received  that  he  was 
engaged  in  the  Schlosser  outrage,  he  was  arrested,  at 
a late  hour  in  the  night,  and  committed  to  jail  for 
examination.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  was  brought 
up  before  Justice  Leonard,  with  Lot  Clark  and  IP. 
Gardner,  esqs.  for  counsel,  district  attorney  Wood 
acting  for  the  people — the  court  room  being  crowd- 
ed almost  to  suffocation  with  anxious  spectators.  A 
motion  to  discharge  the  prisoner,  on  the  ground  of 
informality  in  the  warrant  of  arrest,  was  ably  argu- 
ed till  a late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  when,  the  legali- 
ty of  the  warrant  being  sustained,  the  court  adjourn- 
ed till  to-day  ot  ten  o’clock,  A.  M. 

Before  the  examination  was  resumed  this  morning, 
the  prisoner  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ma- 
gistrate, and  carried  bejore  judge  Ransom , [a  state 
judge,]  by  whom  he  was  set  free,  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sufficiency of  the  warrant  of  arrest,  notwithstanding 
there  was  sufficient  evidence,  as  we  are  informed  on 
the  best  of  authority,  to  have  detained  him  for  trial, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  defect  in  the  warrant. 

[Niagara  ( Lockjiort ) Cowier  of  3d  inst. 

TARIFF. 

The  Savannah  Georgian  holds  this  language — Pro- 
tection. A state  of  feeling  is  growing  up  in  the  south 
upon  this  subject,  very  different  from  that  existing 
ten  years  ago.  It  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  when 
it  is  but  too  evident  that  our  interests  lead  us  to  such 
a change.  Free  trade  with  all  its  beauties  has  brought 
with  it  few  or  no  benefits,  but  rather  a train  of  ca- 
lamities, and  we  find  the  whole  south  laboring  under 
a complete  prostration  of  prosperity.  We  do  not 
hesitate  now  to  say  that  the  cause  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  live  sufficiently  within  our- 
selves. We  do  not  encourage  home  manufacturers,  and 
therefore  task  all  our  energies,  and  them  in  vain,  to 
pay  for  those  things  of  which  the  main  part  could  be 
produced  amongst  ourselves. 

Labor  is  misapplied;  we  produce  more  of  our  sta- 
ple than  is  wanted,  and  we  have  not  yet  learned  to 
distribute  our  force  upon  those  objects  which  would 
prove  most  profitable.  To  enable  us  to  do  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  erect  some  barrier  to  keep  foreign  com- 
petition from  interfering  with  us  and  rendering  our 


efforts  fruitless  by  driving  us  from  our  own  markets. 
This  must  be  by  protection..  We  shall  then  produce, 
and  manufacture  and  consume  ourown  products,  and 
not  be  thrown  entirely  into  idleness  by  the  great  glut 
of  any  one  article,  as  is  now  the  case.  Cotton  is  a 
drug,  and  at  a low  price,  and  till  we  can  turn  our 
hands  to  something  else,  we  must  continue  to  lan- 
guish. Even  this  article  requires  a protection,  and 
our  assertion  last  summer,  that  with  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  by  the  compromise  act  to  20  per  cent,  the 
East  Indies  would  meet  us  in  our  own  market,  is 
nearer  being  realized  than  wc  expected. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Charleston  Courier,  is  the  proof, 
and  must  wake  up  the  south  to  her  peculiar  position. 
■'We  learn  that  large  orders  have  been  sent  from  Bos- 
ton and  Salem  to  the  East  Indies  for  cotton,  during  the 
last  month!  The  increasing  products  of  cotton  in  the 
British  East  Indies  will  soon  attract  the  attention  of 
our  southern  producers,  and  a tariff  of  protection 
must  be  resorted  to  by  them.” 

We  suspect  there  may  be  some  doubts  as  to  those 
orders  while  cotton  is  so  low  at  home,  but  the  least 
advance  in  our  prices,  we  are  certain  would  bring 
large  imports  from  abroad,  if  in  July  next  the  com- 
promise act  goes  into  operation  and  reduces  the  duty 
to  20  per  cent.,  instead  of  three  cents  per  pound. 

SHEEP— THEIR  VALUE. 

We  copy  the  following  article  from  the  Western 
Shepherd,  a pamphlet  from  the.  pen  of  George  Flow- 
er, esq.  a native  of  England,  but  who  has  resided  in 
the  west  for  the  last  20  years.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  citizens  now  living  in  the  great  west. 
When  he  came  to  this  country  many  years  ago  he 
brought  letters  to  President  Jefferson  and  resided 
with  him  for  some  time,  and  from  that  time  to  this, 
has  associated  with  the  most  intellectual  men  in  the 
republic.  Hear  what  he  says,  upon  the  raising  of 
wool,  to  the  people  of  Illinois,  of  which  state  he  is 
an  inhabitant.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
whole  of  our  western  states  and  territories. 

[Phil.  Sentinel. 

“Wool  has  enriched  every  people  that  have  grown 
it;  and  the  nations  that  have  established  and  protect- 
ed the  manufacture  of  wool,  have  increased,  in 
wealth  and  power,  beyond  all  others.  In  1831  the 
art  of  weaving  woollen  cloth  was  brought  from  Flan- 
ders into  England,  by  John  Kemp,  to  whom  the  king 
[Edward]  granted  his  protection,  and  at  the  same 
time  invited  over  fullers  and  dyers.  The  great  and 
brilliant  victories,  so  conspicuous  in  the  reign  of  the 
third  Edward,  achieved  by  an  enormous  sacrifice  of 
human  life,  and  waste  of  national  treasure,  and  ap- 
plauded by  shouts  of  glory,  were  productive  of  trif- 
ling results  compared  with  those  which  followed  the 
introduction  of  the  woollen  manufactory  by  a small 
number  of  humble  Flemings.  This  single  art,  wise- 
ly fostered  by  the  government,  has  carried  Great 
Britain  to  the  highest  pitch  of  wealth  and  power. — 
The  woollen  fabrics  are  the  great  staples  of  her  com- 
merce, which  she  exchanges,  to  such  great  advan- 
tage, for  the  raw  material  of  other  countries.  By 
the  perfection  and  extent  of  this  art,  alone,  she 
places  all  nations  under  tribute.  The  French  have 
acquired  great  wealth  by  the  growth  and  manufac- 
ture of  wool.  Genoa  and  Venice  were  long  enrich- 
ed by  its  manufacture.  The  expenses  of  the  royal 
family  of  Spain  were  long  sustained  by  the  revenue 
afforded  by  their  fine  woolled  flocks.  Shall  this  cer- 
tain and  almost  universal  source  of  wealth  be  longer 
neglected  by  us?  What  are  our  capacities  for  the 
growth  of  wool?  What  our  situation  for  its  manu- 
facture? The  peculiar  wealth  of  Illinois  is  found  in 
her  prairie  lands — full  fifteen  millions  of  acres,  is 
already  cleared  of  timber  and  covered  with  rich  and 
succulent  grass.  Every  acre  of  this  land  would  if 
timbered,  cost  at  least  ten  dollars  to  clear  it.  This 
grand  expanse  which,  in  timbered  states,  must  be 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  labor,  is,  with  us,  by  nature, 
prepared  for  tillage,  and  clothed  with  grass,  inviting 
flocks  and  herds.  A great  portion  of  these  prairies 
are  dry  and  undulating;  well  suited  for  sheep. 

MEETING  IN  MR.  ADAMS’  DISTRICT. 

A very  large  meeting  of  the  people  of  Mr.  Adams’ 
district  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall  in  Plymouth. — 
The  house  was  filled  to  overflowing.  • The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  Col.  John  B.  Thomas,  of  Ply- 
mouth. 

Hon.  Isaac  L.  Hedge,  of  Plymouth,  hon.  Gersham  B. 
Weston,  of  Duxbury,  and  Mr.  Eleazar  Sherman,  of 
Carver,  were  appointed  a committee  to  report  a list 
of  officers  for  the  meeting.  The  committee  reported 
as  follows: 

For  president — Hon.  Seth  Sprague,  of  Duxbury. 

Vice  presidents — Dr.  James  Thatcher,  of  Plymouth; 
Col.  John  Thomas,  of  Kingston;  Dr.  Jimariah  Preston, 
of  Plymouth. 


Secretaries — Col.  Win.  Davis,  of  Plymouth;  Joseph 
Pratt,  esq.  of  Carver. 

It  was  then  voted  that  a committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair  to  report  resolutions  for  the 
consideration  of  the  meeting;  and  hon.  G.  W.  Wes- 
ton of  Duxbury,  Col.  William  Davis,  of  Plymouth, 
William  James,  esq.  of  Scituate,  Dr.  Winslow  War- 
ren, of  Plymouth,  and  Amasa  Holmes,  esq.  of  Ply- 
mouth, were  appointed.  The  committee  subsequent- 
ly reported,  by  Col.  Davis,  the  following: 

Whereas,  the  right  of  petitioning  government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances  is  expressly  guaranteed  in  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  is  one  which 
should  ever  be  held  sacred  and  inviolate  by  a free 
people; 

And  whereas,  it  is  declared  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  that,  whenever  any  form  of  govern- 
ment becomes  destructive  of  the  great  ends  for  which 
it  was  instituted,  “it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  al- 
ter or  abolish  it,  and  institute  a new  government; 

And  whereas,  it  is  provided  in  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  that  congress  shall  have  the  power 
of  proposing  amendments  to  the  constitution: 

Resolved,  therefore v That  the  people  have  a right  to 
ask  congress  to  dissolve  the  union  of  these  states,  and 
that  our  venerable  representative,  John  Qaincy  Adams, 
in  presenting  to  congress  a petition  for  this  purpose 
from  Haverhill,  in  this  state,  has  proved  his  unyield- 
ing devotion  to  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  government — the  right  of  the  people  to  be  heard 
by  their  representatives — and  that  his  bold,  noble  and 
triumphant  defence  of  that  right,  amid  insult,  abuse, 
and  obloquy,  has  given  him  new  claims  to  the  grati- 
tude and  support  of  his  constituents. 

Resolved,  That  fierce  denunciations  of  Mr.  Adams  for 
presenting  the  petition  from  Haverhill,  come  with  ill  ^ 
grace  from  those  who  have  repeatedly  and  habitually 
threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  union;  and  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  treason  at  the  north,  and 
not  at  the  south,  “to  calculate  its  value.” 

Resolved,  That  the  successive  rules  adopted  by  con- 
gress, denying  the  right  of  petition,  commonly  called 
gag-laws,  are  palpable  violations  of  the  constitution, 
and  most  dangerous  in  their  tendency;  and  that  the 
thanks  of  the  people  are  due  to  Mr.  Adams  for  the 
earnestness  and  vigor  with  which  he  has  uniform- 
ly protested  against  these  outrages  upon  their  inalien- 
able rights. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  ardently  and  devotedly  at- 
tached to  the  union;  and  that,  in  our  deliberate  opi- 
nion, the  unwise  course  pursued  by  the  south  in  de- 
nying the  right  of  petition,  suppressing  the  liberty  of 
speech  and  the  press,  violating  the  privileges  of  the 
post  office,  illegally  seizing  and  imprisoning  northern 
citizens,  and  in  other  aggressions  of  a similar  na- 
ture, has  done  more  to  alienate  the  different. sections 
of  the  country,  to  strengthen  the  ranks  of  abolition- 
ism, and  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  north  as  to  the  in- 
fluences of  their  peculiar  institutions,  than  all  other 
causes  combined. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  no  disposition  to  interfere 
with  southern  institutions,  but  seek  only  to  be  pro- 
tected in  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  the  un- 
ion and  of  our  rights  under  the  constitution;  and 
that  experience  fully  shows  that  the  security  of  every 
citizen  in  these  rights  and  privileges  is  the  only 
course  that  can  preserve  the  quiet  and  harmony  of  the 
country. 

Resolved,  That  the  north  has  nothing  to  hope  from 
continued  concessions  to  the  demands  of  the  south; 
that  we  heartily  approve  the  stand  taken  in  congress 
by  Mr.  Adams  in  defence  of  northern  interests  and 
rights;  and  that,  in  all  constitutional  efforts  which  he 
may  make  to  protect  those  rights  and  interests,  we 
pledge  him  here,  on  the  Rock  of  Plymouth,  our  sym- 
palhy  and  support. 

An  animated  and  interesting  debate  upon  the  reso- 
lutions ensued,  in  which  many  participated.  At  one 
o’clock  the  convention  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at 
two  P.  M.  at  the  first  church,  where  the  debate  was 
resumed.  It  was  then  voted  that  the  question  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  be  taken  separate- 
ly on  each  resolution,  and  they  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

Voted,  That  these  proceedings  be  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Adams  and  the  other  members  of  the  Massachu- 
setts delegation  in  Congress,  and  be  offered  for  pub- 
lication in  the  papers  of  this  district. 

SETH  SPRAGUE,  President. 

James  Thatcher,  1 

John  Thomas,  > Vice-Presidents. 

A.  Preston,  ) 

William  Davis,  ) Secretaries. 

Joseph  Pratt,  ) 

[note.] 

The  venerable  appearance  of  the  president  and 
vice  presidents  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
occasion.  The  president,  whose  head  is  silvered 
with  the  frosts  of  more  than  eighty  winters,  is  a ve- 
teran public  servant,  whose  voice  is  ever  heard  with 
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respect.  Of  the  vice  presidents,  Dr.  Thatcher  has 
just  completed  his  88th  year,  and  both  he  and  Dr. 
Preston  were  in  active  service  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  Col.  Thomas,  of  Kingston,  is  a son  of  the 
Gen.  Thomas  who  figured  so  largely  in  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Dorchester  heights;  and  in  the  early  part  of 
our  revolution  Gen.  T.  died  in  Canada.  The  selec- 
tion of  these  veterans  was  peculiarly  appropriate  on 
the  occasion  of  sustaining  their  venerable  represen- 
lative. — Old  Colony  Memorial. 

TRADE  OF  PITTSBURG  WITH  MEXICO. 

Our  readers  are  perhaps  not  generally  aware  of 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  commercial  transac- 
tions which  are  carried  on  between  the  manufac- 
turers of  our  own  city  and  the  Mexican  traders,  and 
more  particularly  those  of  Santa  Fe.  Within  a few 
days,  Messrs.  Otero,  Armego  and  Perea,  Santa  Fe 
traders,  have  been  in  Pittsburg  receiving  and  paying 
for  articles  which  they  had  ordered  some  time  pre- 
vious. We  saw  at  the  saddle  and  harness  manufac- 
tory of  Mr.  R.  H.  Hartly,  on  Wood  street,  forty 
packages  containing  sets  of  harness  for  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  mules,  all  belonging  to  these  Mexi- 
can gentlemen,  and  Messrs.  Cyrus  Townsend  & Co., 
of  St.  Clair  street,  have  furnished  and  delivered  to 
them  twenty-six  large  wagons,  suitable  for  the  trade 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  The  whole  of  these 
goods  were  paid  for  in  gold  upon  delivery,  and  the 
sum  of  specie  thus  thrown  into  circulation  among 
us,  must  amount  to  upwards  of  §5,000, — no  inconsi- 
derable item  in  these  hard  times.  These  articles  are 
shipped  from  this  port  by  steamboats  to  Fort  Inde- 
pendence, where  the  mules  and  other  property  be- 
longing to  these  traders  are  at  present  stationed; — 
there,  all  things  are  put  into  travelling  trim,  and  then 
“ho  for  the  desert!”  A passage  of  from  50  to  70 
days,  according  to  the  weather  and  the  state  of  the 
roads,  brings  them  to  Santa  Fe,  where  the  articles  of 
trade  transported  by  their  caravans,  are  disposed  of, 
also  as  is  a portion  of  their  wagons,  harness,  &c., 
and  then  the  caravan  starts  out  upon  a return  trip. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  a few  moments  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  these  Spanish  gentlemen  on  yester- 
day morning,  and  were  somewhat  struck  with  some 
of  his  remarks.  He  said  first,  that  the  caravans  were 
always  larger  when  they  departed,  and  took  away 
more  goods  than  upon  their  return  they  brought  with 
them;  they  brought  specie  to  make  up  the  balance. 
Our  readers  will  see  at  a glance  that  a trade  of  this 
character  must  be  profitable  to  the  United  States. — 
Again,  manufactured  articles,  such  as  those  which 
we  have  mentioned  above,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  these  gentlemen,  can  be  contracted  for  at  a chea- 
per rate  in  Pittsburg  than  in  any  other  place  in  the 
United  States.  In  New  York  and  other  cities  they 
have  made  inquiries,  and  that  this  is  actually  the 
case,  the  fact  that  they  made  their  contracts  in  Pitts- 
burg, proves. 

Of  the  extent  of  the  caravans  which  pass  from 
this  country  to  Santa  Fe,  our  readers  can  form  an 
idea  when  they  learn  that  one  of  these  traders  has 
at  the  present  time  one  hundred  and  eighty  mules 
belonging  to  himself,  stationed  at  Fort  Independence. 
In  their  passage  through  the  desert  they  are  obliged 
to  take  with  them  all  kinds  of  tools  and  stock  neces- 
sary for  making  repairs,  as  a large  part  of  the  region 
through  which  they  pass  is  entirely  unsettled. 

We  consider  this  trade  a matter  of  which  our  iron 
city  may  justly  be  proud.  She  challenges  compari- 
son as  to  the  quality  of  the  articles  which  she  manu- 
factures, and  the  enterprizing  character  of  her  busi- 
ness men  scatters  them  far  and  wide  throughout  the 
the  whole  country.  Such  extensive  manufacturing 
establishments  as  those  of  Messrs.  Townsend  & Co., 
and  Mr.  Hartley,  are  what  gives  our  city  abroad  the 
character  to  which  she  is  justly  entitled,  of  the  Bir- 
mingham of  America.  [ Pittsburg  Chronicle. 

FLORIDA. 

By  the  arrival  yesterday  of  the  United  States 
steamer  Col.  W.  S.  Harney,  from  Pilatka,  we  have 
intelligence  from  the  seat  of  war  up  to  the  26th 
ultimo. 

Seven  companies  of  the  3d  artillery,  under  Major 
Childs,  arrived  at  New  Smyrna  on  the  16th  ultimo, 
and  left  for  Pilatka  on  the  22d  ultimo,  in  three  divi- 
sions— Captain  Vinton,  with  companies  “A”  and 
“B,”  in  boats,  via  Tomoka  and  St.  Augustine;  Ma- 
jor Childs,  with  companies  “E,”  “F,”  and  “I,”  by 
the  land  route,  via  Volusia;  and  lieutenant  Tomp- 
kins, companies  “K”  and  “H,”  via  Fort  Kinsbury, 
(near  Fort  Mellon.) 

A portion  of  Lieutenant  Tompkins’  command  ar- 
rived at  Fort  Mellon  on  the  morning  of  the  24th. 
No  Indian  signs  had  been  discovered  east  of  the  St. 
John’s.  The  Indian  guide  attempted  to  make  his 
escape,  and  had  been  shot.  Major  Childs  was  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Russell,  and  Captain  Vinton  by 
assistant  surgeon  Simmons. 


One  of  the  Indians  who  recently  came  in  at  Fort 
Mellon  led  the  troops  of  that  garrison  a wild  gose 
chase  to  the  forks  of  the  Withlacoochic,  upon  gain- 
ing which  he  suddenly  disappeared  amid  the  friendly 
shades  of  the  palmetto,  and,  like  Bunyan’s  pilgrim, 
was  “seen  no  more!” 

Major  Plympton  is  still  operating  with  the  2d  in- 
fantry, in  the  hammocks  east  of  the  St.  John’s. 
Lieutenant  Murray,  of  the  2d  infantry,  who,  for  six 
days  previous,  had  been  scouting  on  the  St.  John’s, 
in  open  boats,  touched  at  Fort  Mellon  on  the  23d  in- 
stant. Halleck  Tustenuggee,  it  was  thought,  had 
crossed  the  river,  and  was  in  the  scrub  country  bor- 
dering the  Ocklawaha. 

A company  of  dragoons,  under  Captain  Kerr,  and 
also  one  of  infantry,  had  been  ordered  from  the 
Caloosahatchee,  and  were  expected  daily  at  Fort 
Mellon,  from  whence  they  were  to  proceed  by  land 
to  Pilatka.  The  3d  artillery  were  fast  concentrat- 
ing at  Pilatka,  preparatory  to  a final  removal  from 
the  swamps  of  Florida. 

We  received  by  the  Colonel  Harney,  the  St.  Au- 
gustine News  and  the  Herald  of  Friday  and  Satur- 
day last.  From  the  former  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

“Intelligence  has  been  received  here  from  Tampa 
Bay  stating  that  Allgator  had  brought  in  Billy  Bow- 
legs and  20  warriors,  with  their  families,  amounting 
in  all  to  sixty-one.  This  is  indeed  cheering  intelli- 
gence; and  if  Alligator  succeeds  in  bringing  in  a 
few  more  such  ‘squads,’  there  will  soon  be  an  end  to 
the  war. 

“Two  companies  of  the  8th  infantry  have  arrived 
at  Fort  Pierce,  and  will  be  actively  employed  in 
scouting  the  country  in  that  vicinity.  Col.  Worth 
has  and  will  keep  the  troops  under  his  command 
constantly  on  the  alert,  endeavoring  to  close  this 
long  protracted  war. 

“The  steamer  William  Gaston  left  here  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  for  New  Smyrna,  with  pack-horses  and 
mules  for  several  companies  3d  artillery  now  scour- 
ing the  country  east  of  the  St.  John’s,  previous  to 
their  departure  from  Florida. 

“The  Gaston  returned  yesterday  evening  from 
New  Smyrna,  with  a detachment  of  3d  artillery,  un- 
der the  command  of  Lieutenant  Fish. 

“Company  ‘A,’  8th  infantry,  Captain  Gwynne,  ar- 
rived in  town  on  Monday  last,  and  have  taken  quar- 
ters at  St.  Francis’s  Barracks.” 


COMMERCE  AND  TONNAGE. 


Report  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on 

THE  PRESENT  . COMMERCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  WITH 

Great  Britain. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1841,  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  this  city  received  a communication 
from  the  hon.  John  Ruggles,  then  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  commerce  in  the  United  States  senate, 
requesting  information  respecting  the  operation  of 
the  existing  commercial  arrangements  with  Great 
Britain.  This  communication  was  referred  to  a com- 
mittee of  the  chamber,  and  the  following  report  was 
thereupon  prepared,  adopted  by  the  board,  forward- 
ed to  Mr.  Ruggles,  and  reported  to  the  senate. 

As  the  same  commercial  arrangements  exist  at  the 
present  time,  the  information  is  just  as  valuable  now 
as  it  was  at  the  time  the  report  was  prepared.  It  is 
even  more  important  now,  as  the  whole  country  is 
wide  awake  to  the  protection  of  its  domestic  proper- 
ty and  industry.  [Boston  Atlas. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  “Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,”  a letter  from  the  hon.  John  Ruggles, 
of  the  United  States  senate,  respecting  the  present 
commercial  arrangements  with  Great  Britain,  was 
laid  before  it.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a com- 
mittee, and  their  report  is  as  follows: 

The  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  opera- 
tion of  the  present  commercial  arrangements  with 
Great  Britain,  have  attended  to  that  subject,  and  re- 
spectfully state  their  views  with  regard  to  it. 

They  think  that  it  will  be  found  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  our  country;  that  its  tendency  is  to  foster 
British  navigation  at  the  expense  of  our  own;  and 
that,  in  effect,  it  has  done  this  to  a deplorable  extent. 

The  arrangement  allows  the  imposition,  without 
limitation,  of  duties  on  our  produce  imported  into  the 
British  colonies  from  the  United  States,  and  that  they 
may  vary  in  different  colonies;  that,  when  imported 
into  any  colony,  such  goods  may  be  naturalized,  or 
considered  as  productions  of  that  colony,  and  trans- 
ported to  any  other  free  of  duty;  that  goods  may  be 
transported  from  one  colony  or  province  to  another, 
only  by  British  vessels;  that  American  vessels  may 
bring  to  the  colonies  or  provinces  nothing  but  the 
products  of  the  United  States. 

To  avail  herself  of  the  advantages  which  such  an 
arrangement  offered,  England  immediately  imposed 


heavy,  and,  In  some  instances,  prohibitory  duties  on 
our  products  when  imported  into  the  West  Indies 
from  the  United  States,  and  admitted  the  same  arti- 
cles free  of  duty  when  imported  circuitously  through 
the  provinces. 

Such  are  the  benefits  to  British  navigation  from 
the  arrangement,  that,  as  your  committee  are  in- 
formed, Americans  have  become  owners  of  British 
vessels  to  a very  considerable  extent,  in  order  to 
avail  themselves  of  them. 

Before  adducing  the  statistical  facts  which  your 
committee  think  abundantly  support  their  assertion, 
they  will  state  some  of  the  modes  in  which  the  ar- 
rangement is  now  made  subservient  to  the  interests 
of  British  ship  owners. 

Articles  of  our  produce,  to  a very  large  amount, 
are  daily  ordered  to  be  shipped  to  the  British  pro- 
vinces; they  are  sent  in  British  vessels,  nominally 
landed  and  naturalized,  and  sent  directly  to  the  West 
Indian  colonies;  the  vicinity  of  a number  of  ports  in 
the  provinces  where  this  can  be  effected,  (within  two 
days’  sail  from  Boston),  renders  this  almost  equiva- 
lent to  a direct  voyage  from  our  ports  to  the  West 
Indies;  and  it  is  one  in  which  American  vessels  can- 
not participate.  As  may  readily  be  supposed,  every 
facility  is  given  in  such  ports  of  naturalization. 

There  is  another  mode,  in  which  the  arrangement 
favors  British  shipping,  deserving  of  particular  at- 
tention. British  vessels  proceed  to  our  southern 
ports:  if  freights  to  Europe  be  obtained,  they  take 
them;  if  not,  they  take  a cargo  of  yellow  pine  lum- 
ber, return  to  the  provinces,  naturalize  the  cargo, 
and  carry  it  to  England.  The  duty  on  this  article 
thus  carried,  is  so  much  less  than  on  its  direct  im- 
portation from  the  United  States,  as  entirely  to  pre- 
clude its  being  carried  in  American  vessels.  This  is 
done  to  a considerable  extent;  and  your  committee 
suggest,  that,  if  such  a discrimination  of  duty,  on  an 
article  notoriously  not  produced  in  the  British  pro- 
vinces, be  consistent  with  the  existing  arrangement, 
they  can  see  no  reason  why  a similar  duty  may  not 
be  applied  to  our  other  staples,  so  as  to  throw  the 
whole  carrying  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  into  the  hands  of  our  commercial  com- 
petitors. 

Again,  with  regard  to  flour:  this  article  is  admitted 
into  the  provinces,  from  the  United  States,  free  of 
duty.  The  amount  thus  imported  by  sea  is  immense, 
but  insignificant  in  comparison  with  that  carried  into 
the  provinces  over  the  frontiers.  The  duty,  in  Eng- 
land, on  flour  from  the  provinces,  is  five  shillings  per 
quarter  for  the  highest  rate,  and  may  be  as  low  as 
sixpence  per  quarter.  On  the  same  article,  import- 
ed directly  from  the  United  States,  the  duty  ranges 
from  a shilling  per  quarter  to  twenty-five  shillings 
and  eightpence;  the  rate  of  duty  depends  on  tho 
price  in  England,  and  is  usually  about  twenty  shill- 
ings per  quarter,  or  four  times  greater  than  the  duty 
on  flour  from  the  provinces.  Here  is  a vast  field  for 
; the  employment  of  British  vessels,  to  the  exclusion 
of  our  own,  in  the  transportation  of  our  own  pro- 
ducts. 

There  is  another  mode  in  which  the  arrangement . 
favors  British  shipping,  in  the  creation  of  what  has 
been  called  the  triangular  voyage.  Formerly,  Brit- 
ish vessels  engaged  in  the  colonial  trade  went  to  the 
colonies  in  ballast,  or  but  partially  laden:  they  often 
remained  there  a long  time  for  the  preparation  of 
their  cargoes,  with  which  they  returned  to  England. 
Now,  they  take  full  freights  to  the  United  States: 
thence,  full  or  partial  freights  to  the  West  Indies; 
and  thence,  full  freights  to  England.  Or,  they  pro- 
ceed with  freights  from  England  to  the  West  Indies; 
whence,  in  a few  days,  they  arrive  at  our  southern 
ports,  where  they  obtain  full  freights  for  Europe. 
British  vessels  thus  employed  have  a decided  advan- 
tage over  us,  even  in  the  direct  freights  to  and  from 
our  own  ports. 

The  gradual  extinction  of  our  direct  trade  with 
the  British  West  Indies  seems  an  inevitable  result  of 
the  arrangement;  the  discrimination  of  duties  on  ar- 
ticles imported  there  directly  from  the  United  States, 
and  on  the  same  articles  when  imported  circuitously 
through  the  provinces,  will  eventually  turn  the  whole 
course  of  trade  in  that  direction.  The  duty  on  flour 
from  the  United  States  is  five  shillings;  and  oil  beef 
and  pork,  more  than  twenty  shillings  per  barrel;  on 
lumber,  it  is  twenty-eight  shillings;  and  on  shingles, 
more  than  three  dollars  per  thousand.  All  these  ar- 
ticles from  the  provinces  are  admitted  free  of  this 
duty;  of  course,  most  of  them  are  imported  circui- 
tously. And  not  only  so;  but  the  first  freight  to  the 
provinces,  from  the  United  States,  is  in  British  ves- 
sels, in  consequence  of  the  facilities  enjoyed  by  them 
at  the  ports  of  naturalization  for  transportation  to 
the  West  Indies.  In  1824,  1825,  and  1826,  the  Ame- 
rican tonnage  which  entered  our  ports,  direct  from 
the  British  West  Indies,  was  292,700  tons;  in  1837, 
1838,  and  1839,  it  had  diminish  ed  to  125,800  tons. 
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If  such  he  the  state  of  our  direct  trade,  we  have 

not  much  to  console  us  in  the  comparative  increase 
of  British  tonnage  and  our  Own,  in  the  whole  of  the 
colonial  and  provincial  tradj:.  The  British  tonnage 
cleared  from  our  ports  for  the  colonies  and  provinces 
in  1824,  1825,  and  1826,  was  51,800  tons;  the  Ame- 
rican tonnage  was  477,100  tons.  In  1837,  1838,  and 
1839,  the  clearance  of  British  tonnage,  as  above,  was 
1,235,500  tons,  and  of  American  but  1,126,000  tons; 
the  increase  of  British  tonnage  in  our  ports,  during 
this  whole  period,  being  about  ten  times  greater  than 
that  of  our  own. 

In  addition  to  our  own  vicious  legislation,  our  com- 
petitors have  other  advantages  over  us.  The  ex- 
pense of  building  vessels  in  the  provinces  is  less,  by 
about  one-third,  than  that  of  building  ours;  and  they 
are  likewise  manned  and  equipped  more  cheaply.  It 
is  true,  that  from  their  manifest  inferiority,  they  do 
not  command  the  same  rates  of  freights  as  our  own, 
but  their  influence  is  powerful  for  evil  against  us. 

As  the  source  whence  the  navy,  our  right  arm  in 
foreign  contest— must  draw  its  whole  strength,  it  has 
ever  been  our  avowed  policy  to  encourage  our  navi- 
gation; its  importance  may  well  entitle  it  not  merely 
to  a fair  field,  but  to  especial  favor.  Even  a fair  field 
is  now  denied  to  usl  Many  and  great  advantages  are, 
by  this  arrangement,  given  to  our  most  active  compe- 
titors; and  the  annexed  table,  prepared  from  official 
returns,  shows  to  want  a fearful  extent  they  have 
availed  themselves  of  them. 

Table  of  American  and  British  tonnage  cleared  from  the 

several  ports  of  the  United  States,  for  foreign  ports, 

from  1824  to  1839,  inclusive. 


Year. 

American  tonnage. 

British  tonnage. 

1824 

919,300 

69,300 

1825 

960,000 

61,900 

1826 

953,000 

65,700 

1827 

980,500 

94,800 

1828 

897,400 

105,600 

1829 

944,800 

87,800 

1830 

971,800 

89,800 

1831 

972,500 

211,300 

1832 

974,900 

284,900 

1833 

1,142,200 

377,200 

1834 

1,134,000 

458,200 

1835 

1,400,500 

523,400 

1836 

1,315,500 

' 538,900 

1837 

1,266,600 

536,400 

1838 

1,408,800 

586,900 

1839 

1,477,000 

491,500 

The  sudden  and  great  increase  of  British  tonnage 
subsequently  to  1830,  when  the  arrangement  went 
into  operation,  cannot  fail  to  be  remarked.  In  six 
years,  from  1824  to  1830,  its  increase  was  less  than 
twenty  per  cent;  in  the  ensuing  six  years,  from  1830 
to  1836,  it  was  six  hundred  per  cent.  The  whole 
increase  of  American  tonnage  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  from  1824  to  1839  has  been  but  fifty-two  per 
cent,  whilst  that  of  British  tonnage,  in  our  own  ports, 
has  been  more  than  four  hundred  and  forty-seven  per 
cent,  in  the  same  period. 

Your  committee  deemed  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  the  freights  of  American  vessels  in  the  foreign 
trade,  how  so  jeoparded,  not  irrelevant  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  appointed,  they  according- 
ly submit  such  a one,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
amount  of  these  freights,  earned  by  667,200  tons  of 
shipping  thus  engaged,  is  more  than  thirty-eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually;  and,  moreover,  that  there 
are  1,418,000  tons  of  American  shipping  engaged  in 
in  the  coastwise  trade,  whose  earnings  must  very 
much  exceed  that  amount, 

W,  J.  LORING, 

WILLIAM  WARD, 

PHILO  S,  SHELTON, 

NATHAN  RICE,  committee. 

Boston,  February  9,  1841. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  “Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,”  February  9,  1841,  the  above  report  was 
submitted;  and  thereupon  it  was  voted  that  it  be  ac- 
cepted, and  forwarded  to  the  hon.  John  Ruggles,  with 
a request  that  he  would  lay  it  before  the  senate  of 
the  United  States. 

A true  copy  from  the  records. 

Attest:  G,  M.  THACHER, 

secretary,  B ■ C.  C.  • 

Estimate  of  amount  of  freight  earned  by  American  vessels. 
The  cotton  freights  are  assumed  as  the  basis  of  cal- 
culation. From  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  their 
vicinity,  1,500  pounds  per  registered  top  is  3 low 
average  of  the  quantity  which  freighting  vessels 
will  carry,  prom  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
the  quantity  is  considerably  less;  but  the  amount 
exported  thence  is  much  smaller-  The  average  of 
the  whole  foreign  cotton  freights  from  southern 
ports  may  be  safely  stated  at  1,400  pounds  per  re- 
gistered ton.  The  average  rate  of  freight  may  be 
stated  at  three  farthings,  or  one  and  a half  cent, 
per  pound.  The  American  tonnage  which  cleared 


for  foreign' countries  in  1839,  was  1,478,000  tens. 
On  the  above  basis,  their  outward  freights  would 
have  been,  with  primage,  a fraction  over  $22  per 
registered  ton,  or  $33,255,000 

The  freights  of  tobacco,  rice  and  other 
exports  from  the  south,  are  graduated 
by  that  of  cotton.  Southern  exports 
produce  a large  part  of  our  freights; 
and  in  so  far  as  they  are  in  question, 
the  above  estimate  is  but  little  liable 
to  error.  But  this  rate  is  too  high 
for  our  foreign  freights  from  the  north- 
ern and  middle  states.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that,  as  it  is  calcu- 
lated on  the  registered  tonnage,  and 
as  our  vessels  usually  carry  fifty  per 
cent,  more  than  this,  it  is,  in  fact,  less 
than  fifteen  dollars  per  ton  of  goods 
actually  carried.  But  this,  also,  is  too 
high  an  estimate  for  the  average  of 
these  freights,  including,  as  they  do, 
those  to  the  provinces  and  to  the 
West  Indies.  The  large  deduction 
of  one-third  of  the  whole  above  estimated 
amount  of  outward  freight  from  the 
United  States  would  probably  reduce 
the  estimate  for  the  whole  of  the  fo- 
reign freights  from  the  northern  and 
middle  states  to  less  than  eight  dollars 
per  ton,  and  would  seem  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  an  over-estimate. 

Deduct,  then,  one-third  11,085,000 

$22,170,000 

Add  homeward  freights,  estimated  at 
six  dollars  per  ton  of  carrying  capa- 
city ‘ 13,302,000 


35,472,000 

In  this  are  included  the  freights  from 
Europe,  South  America,  and  the  East 
Indies,  ranging  from  ten  dollars  to 
twenty-five  dollars  per  t'on,  and  form- 
ing a large  part  of  the  whole. 

Add  the  freights  earned  by  .American 
vessels  not  included  in  the  above  es- 
timate; such  as  those  from  Cuba,  the 
West  Indies,  South  America,  and 
the  East  Indies,  to  Europe,  and  from 
Europe  to  those  places;  from  port  to 
port  in  Europe,  and  from  port  to 
port  in  the  East  Indies  and  else- 
where. The  rales  for  these  are  ge- 
nerally double  of  that  we  have  as- 
sumed, and  the  aggregate  amount  is 
very  great.  A small  part  of  this  may 
be  considered  as  included  in  the 
above  estimate  for  the  whole  out- 
ward clearance,  as  vessels  to  Cuba 
and  the  East  Indies  do  not  usually 
carry  full  cargoes;  but,  allowing  for 
this,  the  amount  to  be  added  from  this 
source  cannot  be  overestimated  at  2,600,000 

Making  the  amount  of  freight  earned  

by  American  vessels  in  the  foreign 
trade  only,  per  annum,  $38,072,000 

The  tonnage  producing  this  vast  amount  is  deno- 
minated “registered  tonnage;”  in  1839,  it  amounted 
to  834,000  tons.  Of  this  whole  amount,  however,  a 
large  part  is  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade;  a very 
large  number  of  registered  vessels  are  permanently 
thus  engaged  in  the  regular  lines  to  and  from  the 
southern  ports.  Perhaps  nearly  as  many  more  are 
transiently  employed  in  freighting  in  the  same  man- 
ner. It  would  not,  probably,  be  too  high  an  estimate 
to  state  the  average  amount  of  registered  tonnage 
thus  engaged  at  one-fifth  of  the  whole  amount  or 

166.800  tons,  leaving  the  amountof  tonnage  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade  at  667,200  tons.  The  enrolled 
and  licensed  tonnage  is  1,262,000  tons;  adding  to 
this  the  166,800  tons  above  mentioned,  we  have 

1.428.800  tons  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.  We 
have  estimated  the  annual  earnings  of  667,200  tons 
engaged  in  the  foriegn  trade  at  more  than  thirty- 
eight  millions  of  dollars.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  earnings  of  more  than  double  of  that  amount  of 
tonnage  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  must  much 
exceed  that  sum- 


CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON  IN  INDIA. 


From  the  Manchester  ( England ) Guardian. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  letter  on  this  subject, 
addressed  by  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
the  Indian  government,  we  have  learnt,  through  the 
medium  of  letters  received  by  the  last  overland  mail 
that  the  efforts  of  the  American  planters  who  went 
to  the  westerly  side  of  India  have  so  far  entirely 
failed.  Indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  has  been 


very  great  neglect  and  mismanagement  on  almost 
every  point  connected  with  their  operations.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  directors  of  the  East  India -Company 
had  thought  it  was  quite  enough  to  send  them  to  In- 
dia, and  that  all  further  care  about  them  was  quite 
unnecessary:  for,  on  their  arrival  in  that  country,  they 
found  that  no  direction  respecting  them  had  been 
given;  and  they  were  absolutely  losing  their  time  for 
two  or  three  months,  until  instructions  could  be  re- 
ceived from  the  government.  Then  instead  of  letting 
them  survey  the  country,  and  choose  the  situation 
and  soil  which  appeared  best  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  cotton,  when  instructions  were  received,  they 
were  taken  at  once  to  Broach,  and  there  placed  under 
the  direction  of  a gentleman  who  felt  no  interest  in 
the  matter,  but  who  took  upon  him  to  choose  soil  and 
situation  for  them.  He  allotted  them  what  was  con- 
sidered very  good  cotton  land — that  is,  land  of  a 
strong  and  tenacious  quality,  exceedingly  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  growth  of  the  native  cotton,  but  which 
former  experiments  had  shown  to  be  very  unfavora- 
ble to  the  American  plant,  which  has  a large  tap 
root,  and  thrives  as  badly  in  the  stiff  black  soil  in 
which  the  native  cotton  is  grown,  as  carrots  would 
thrive  in  a stiff  clay  in  this  country.  As  a matter  of 
course,  their  crop  of  upland  cotton  has  failed,  with 
the  exception  of  a very  small  patch  which  they  had 
planted  on  a piece  of  light  sandy  soil,  which  the  tap 
roots  of  the  cotton  were  able  to  penetrate,  and  on 
which  the  plants  were  exceedingly  luxuriant,  and 
covered  with  large  pods  of  cotton.  -From  the  strong 
black  soil,  it  was  not  supposed  that  they  would  be 
able  to  pick  a pound  per  acre  of  good  cotton.  So  far, 
therefore,  the  cultivation  of  American  cotton  in  Up- 
per India  has  made  no  progress;  nor  do  we  imagine 
that  it  is  very  likely  to  do  so  hereafter.  From  all  we 
have  read  upon  the  subject  of  Indian  cotton  Cultiva- 
tion, it  seems  to  us  that  the  best  chance  of  success  is 
to  be  found  in  a careful  and  discriminating  growth  of 
native  varieties,  and  a careful  gathering  and  cleaning 
of  the  produce.  This  was  one  of  the  objects  towards 
which  the  attention  of  the  American  planters  was  to 
be  directed;  but,  hitherto,  we  find  very  little  has  been 
done.  At  the  date  of  the  latest  advices  from  Broach 
(the  24lh  of  November),  they  were  putting  up  a gin- 
house  for  ginning  native  cotton;  but,  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  obstacles  necessarily  experienced  in 
such  a country  as  India,  they  made  very  slow  pro- 
gress with  their  work;  and  it  was  feared  that  the 
growing  crop  would  be  entirely  over  before  their 
gins  were  ready.  Up  to  the  date  mentioned,  no  sat- 
isfactory experiments  had  been  made  as  to  the  capa- 
bility of  the  native  cotton  to  stand  ginning.  Some 
trials  were  about  to  be  made  with  a hand-gin,  which, 
one  would  suppose  ought  to  have  been  the  first  step 
taken,  before  incurring  a large  expense  in  erecting 
machinery,  which  may  prove  useless.  On  the  whole, 
we  fear  the  prospect  of  receiving  any  large  supply  of 
superior  cotton  from  India  is  not  at  present  very  flat- 
tering. In  order  to  overcome  the  difficulties  present- 
ed by  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  by  other  causes, 
great  energy  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the 
agents  of  the  Indian  government,  entrusted  with  the 
control  of  the  experiments  is  absolutely  necessary; 
and  those  qualities  cannot  be  expected  from  parties 
who  do  not  feel  a strong  interest  in  their  success. — 
Hitherto,  we  believe,  the  government  agents  have 
lent  but  a cold  and  indifferent  aid  to  the  experiments; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  feared,  that,  unless  the  mat- 
ter should  be  put  into  other  hands,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  chance  of  any  good  result  from  ex- 
periments from  which  so  much  was  expected. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LOSS  OF  THE  U.  S. 
SHIP  PEACOCK. 

OFFICIAL. 

Ui  S.  ship  Vincennes,  bay  of  San  Francisco. 

Upper  California,  October  31,  1841. 

To  the  honorable  secretary  of  the  navy : 

Sib:  I have  now  to  report,  what  I have  expected 
long  since  might  occur  to  one  of  us,  from  the  dange- 
rous nature  of  the  semce  committed  to  the  squad- 
ron under  my  command,  the  loss  of  the  U.  States 
ship  Peacock  on  the  18th  of  July,  on  the  bar  of  the 
Columbia  river,  in  attempting  to  enter  it,  agreeably 
to  my  orders  to  Captain  Hudson,  in  pursuance  of  in- 
structions from  the  department. 

The  Peacock,  as  I had  the  honor  to  inform  you  in 
my  letter  dated  November  10,  1840,  was  ordered  to 
leave  Oahu  on  the  2d  December  last,  and  after  an 
arduous  and  dangerous  cruise  of  228  days  (of  which 
only  22  were  passed  in  port)  to  the  Phoenix,  Samoar, 
Ellice,  and  Kingsmill  groups  of  islands,  as  far  to  the 
westward  as  the  Piscadores,  thence  northerly  through 
a range  of  shoals  and  islands  (heretofore  said  to  ex- 
ist) to  the  Sandwich  islands,  where,  after  taking 
on  board  a supply  of  water  and  provisions,  she  pro- 
ceeded for  Columbia  river,  off  which  she  arrived  on 
the  17th  of  July,  the  day  previous  to  the  accident. 
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Captain  Hudson  was  furnished  by  me  with  direc- 
tions for  entering  the  Columbia,  which  I obtained  of 

Captain  ^ of  the  ship  , at  Oahu,  who  had 

just  arrived  there  from  the  Columbia,  and  I was  as- 
sured they  could  be  depended  on.  A recent  chart 
also  accompanied  the  directions,  which  was  consi- 
dered correct. 

1 was  gratified  in  being  able  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion, and  furnished  copies  to  each  of  the  vessels  of 
the  squadron,  placing  much  confidence  in  them,  hav- 
ing been  unable  to  obtain  any  information  which 
could  be  relied  on,  to  enable  us  to  encounter  the  dif- 
ficulties and  well  known  dangers  which  exist  thero. 
These  directions  were  apparently  drawn  up  with 
care,  although  there  existed  in  my  mind  some  doubt, 
from  their  giving  only  magnetic  bearings,  generally  of 
little  value,  and  particularly  so  in  this  case,  as  my 
experience,  from  a recent  survey  of  the  bar,  has 
since  proved. 

To  these,  must  be  imputed  the  loss  of  the  Peacock, 
which  Captain  Hudson  implicitly  followed  and  held 
in  his  hand  at  the  time  he  made  the  attempt  to  cross 
the  bar,  as  appears  by  his  report  hereafter  copied.  I 
am  well  satisfied  that  such  was  the  case’,  from  the 
fact  of  Captain  Varney,  master  of  the  American  brig 
Thomas  Perkins,  having  run  over  the  same  part  of 
the  sands  in  following  the  same  directions,  copies  of 
which  he  obtained  from  me  at  Oahu;  but  drawing 
only  9 feet  of  water,  he  entered  without  accident. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  Captain  Hudson’s  re- 
port to  me  of  the  loss  of  the  ship: 

“On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  July,  we  obtained 
soundings  in  190  fathoms  off  the  Columbia  river,  af- 
ter which  we  had  light  and  baffling  winds  from  S.  by 
E.  to  S.  W.  made  Cape  Disappointment  same  after- 
noon, and  through  the  night  had  light  airs  and  calms, 
accompanied  with  a dense  fog.  On  the  morning  of 
the  lath,  between  7 and  8,  the  fog  cleared  off,  and 
we  had  a light  breeze  from  the  southward  and  east- 
ward with  pleasant  weather.  Cape  Disappointment 
in  sight  ahead,  distant  9 miles.  Until  meridian  we 
had  light  southerly  breezes.  At  9,  got  a cast  of  the 
lead  and  found  40  fathoms  water;  at  10,  15  obtained 
soundings  in  14  -fathoms,  and  wore  ship  off  shore. 
At  11  wore  again  and  stood  in.  At  meridian  the 
wind  came  out  moderately  from  the  southward  and 
eastward;  and  weather  a little  cloudy.  Soon  after 
meridian,  being  off  the  entrance  through  the  reef, 
called  all  hands  to  work  the  ship  into  port — had  a 
lieutenant  looking  out  on  the  foretopsail  yard,  and 
myself  on  the  forecastle,  and  occasionally  in  the 
fore-rigging — stood  in,  according  to  my  directions, 
through  the  channel  or  passage,  until  we  brought 
Cape  Disappointment  to  bear  N.  E.  1-4  E.  by  com- 
pass, and  was  leading  up  toil  to  bring  Cheenook 
oint  to  bear  E.  N.  E.  when  we  discovered  the  sea 
reaking  ahead  of  us.  Believing  myself  rather  too 
far  to  the  southward,  wore  ship,  and  run  a short  dis- 
tance until  clear  of  the  breakers,  and  where  the  pass- 
age appeared  smooth  and  clear  of  break,  both  from 
below  and  aloft,  when  we  again  stood  in,  and  in  less 
than  5 minutes  the  ship  touched.  The  helm  Was 
immediately  put  a lee,  and  every  efTort  made  to  bring 
her  by  the  wind,  aud  haul  off,  but  thump  after  thump, 
and  the  heave  of  the  sea,  forced  her  on  end,  and 
rendered  her  unmanageable;  every  sail  was  immedi- 
ately furled.  Stream-cable  and  anchor  got  ready 
for  running  out;  1st  cutter  hoisted  out,  launch  ready, 
and  Lieut.  Emmons  sent  to  sound  in  various  direc- 
tions about  the  ship  in  one  of  the  waist-boats.  The 
wind  had  now  got  to  the  N.  and  W.  and  was  gradu- 
ally increasing,  accompanied  with  haze  and  fog,  and 
the  ebb  tide  meeting  the  ocean  sw'ell,  producing,  in 
a few'  moments,  a dangerous  combing  sea,  which 
stove  the  1st  cutter,  (with  2 careful  hands  in  her, 
and  moored  with  lines  to  play  her  from  the  fore  and 
aft  parts  of  the  ship)  and  rendered  her  perfectly  use- 
less. It  was  with  great  difficulty  and  hazard  Lieut. 
Emmons  got  alongside  after  sounding,  and  his  boat 
taken  on  board. 

“The  ship  was  now  lifting  and  striking  heavily, 
and  the  sea  had  been  too  furious  to  venture  the  launch 
over  the  side  to  meet  a like  fate  with  the  cutter;  in- 
deed, no  boat  could  have  lived  about  the  ship.  Had 
the  pumps  rigged,  sent  the  royal  and  top  gallant 
yards,  masts  and  rigging  on  deck,  and  every  thing  of 
weight  out  ol  the  lops,  to  save  our  lower  masts  from 
switching  over  the  side.  Finding  that  the  ship  was 
now  making  water  fast,  divided  the  watches  in  gangs 
at  the  pumps,  and  kept  them  going  from  that  time 
until  the  boats  left  the  ship.  Had  the  guns  buoyed 
for  heaving  overboard;  got  a pendant  tackle  on  the 
foreyard  arm,  and  swung  the  larboard  bower  clear  of 
her  bottom,  as  she  was  now  quartering  to  the  sea, 
her  afterbody  lifting  with  every  surge,  coming  down 
heavily,  and  the  ship  with  all  forging  on  end. 

I was  in  hopes,  by  this  process,  to  bring  her  head 
to  sea,  and  have  her  strike  fore  and  aft  on  her  keel; 
our  iron  tiller  now  broke  off  some  six  or  eight  inches 
from  the  rudder  head;  rudder-braces  and  pintals 


gone,  and  the  rudder  thrashing  about  violently  with 
every  sea,  unable  to  escape  through  the  rudder-port, 
and  acting,  when  its  head  brought  upon  the  bottom, 
as  a lever  or  pry  upon  the  transom  and  stern  frame, 
until  it  finally  ground  its  way  out;  commenced  heav- 
ing out  shot  over  the  stern,  starting  the  water  in  the 
hold,  &c.  As  l anticipated,  the  sea  hove  her  stern 
around,  and  the  force  of  her  striking  was  sensibly 
diminished. 

“At  low  water  we  had  but  nine  feet  of  water  un- 
der the  main  chains,  and  the  larboard  bower  nearly 
ahead  of  the  ship,  with  45  fathoms  of  chain  out.  We 
had  the  stoppers  and  lanyards  several  times  carried 
away  by  the  heave  of  the  sea.  At  8,  45  P.  M.  part- 
ed the  chain,  when  the  ship  was  again  hove  nearly 
broadside  to  the  sea,  and  striking  very  heavily;  the 
starboard  anchor  was  now  let  go,  and  the  chain 
checked  gradually,  while  the  sea  was  heaving  her  aft 
body  round;  in  this  process  she  made  some  very  heavy 
thumps,  and  when  she  had  got  a head  to  the  sea,  we 
had  twenty-five  fathoms  of  chain  out  ahead,  and  the 
ship  again  striking  fore  and  aft  on  her  keel  which 
sensibly  lessened  the  force  of  the  shocks  to  which 
she  was  exposed. 

“At  11.  30  P.  M.  it  was  high  water;  sea  somewhat 
abated,  ship  still  striking,  and  occasionally  with  a 
very  heavy  thump.  As  the  ebb  tide  made,  let  go  the 
stream  anchor  from  the  stern  to  keep  her  from  being 
thrown  broadside  to  the  sea,  anticipating,  as  the  tide 
runs  out  with  great  force,  we  should  again  be  subject 
to  the  heavy  combing  sea.  At  1,  A.  M.,  the  sea  was 
rapidly  increasing,  and  at  2,  ship  striking  very  heavi- 
ly, the  seas  occasionally  combing  in  over  the  larboard 
bulwarks  and  flooded  the  spar-deck.  The  water  was 
now  knee  deep  on  the  gun-deck,  although  the  pumps 
had  been  kept  incessantly  going,  and  the  water  was 
gaining  so  fast  on  us  as  to  be  over  the  shot  lockers  in 
the  hold;  knocked  off  the  lower  ceiling  boards  of  the 
spar-deck  bulwarks  to  free  the  deck  of  water,  and 
tarpaulined  the  hatchways.  The  ship  at  this  time 
striking  so  heavily  that  I had  little  hopes  of  her  hold- 
ing together  till  daylight,  and  should  have  cut  away 
the  masts  to  ease  her,  but  that  would  have  left  us 
without  the  means  of  getting  out  our  boats  should  the 
occasion  offer.  At  7,  A.  M.,  of  the  19th,  the  first 
opportunity  that  occurred  when  a boat  could  be  ven- 
tured over  the  side  or  reach  the  shore,  Lieut.  Perry 
was  despatched  with  the  charts,  papers,  and  every 
thing  connected  with  the  surveys  of  the  present  cruise, 
and  purser  Speiden  with  his  books  and  accounts. — 
Had  the  launch  and  three  boats  hoisted  out;  some 
trifling  provisions  put  in  the  former,  and  all  the  boats 
of  the  ship  successively  filled  with  the  crew,  officers 
and  scientific  gentlemen;  the  marines  only  taking 
their  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  no  one  allowed  to 
take  any  clothing  but  what  they  stood  in,  to  prevent 
the  lumbering  and  swamping  of  the  boats.  Three  or 
four  of  the  boats  succeeded  in  making  a second  trip, 
after  which  it  became  impossible  from  the  violence 
of  the  sea  and  the  force  of  the  current  for  a boat  to 
get  off’ or  live  any  where  near  the  ship. 

“•The  crews  and  officers  iri  charge  of  the  boats  de- 
serve all  praise  far  their  perseverance  in  again  endea- 
voring to  rescue  us  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives, 
(we  were  painful  witnesses  at  the  time  of  one  of  the 
boats  being  swamped  and  capsized  in  the  attempt,) 
and  they  only  gave  up  the  effort  and  returned  to  the 
shore,  when  we  run  our  ensign  union  upon  the  stump 
of  the  mizen  mast. 

“After  the  boats  left  us  in  the  morning  we  had 
been  compelled,  from  the  dreadful  rolling  and  thump- 
ing of  the  ship,  the  water  having  reached  about  eigh- 
teen inches  above  the  berth-deck,  to  cut  away  the 
masts,  hoping  she  would  hold  together  long  enough 
to  save  those  of  us  who  remained  on  board,  although 
such  hope  was  any  thing  but  flattering. 

“The  boats  again  came  off  between  4 and  5 in  the 
afternoon,  but  could  not  venture  near  the  ship  until 
just  before  sunset,  when  the  remaining  men,  the 
boatswain,  captain,  purser’s  steward,  and  lieutenant 
Walker,  were  released  from  peril,  and  soon  after 
dark,  after  a pull  of  about  four  miles,  reached  the 
encampment  of  our  companions  in  misfortune  at  Ba- 
ker’s bay,  where  we  found  brush  huts  erected,  fires 
burning,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  methodist  mission, 
Messrs.  Frost  and  Kone,  and  Mr.  Birnie,  agent  of  the 
hon.  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  from  Fort ‘George,  with  provi- 
sions for  our  relief.  All  that  have  been  saved  from 
the  ship  are  the  charts  made  during  the  cruise,  the 
work  of  the  surveys,  some  few  journals  of  the  scien- 
tific gentlemen  and  officers,  with  the  purser’s  books 
and  accounts,  the  chronometers,  and  all  the  boats, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  cutter. 

“I  feel  thankful  to  a merciful  Providence  that  all 
hands  have  been  saved,  although  they  have  lost  every 
thing  but  what  they  stood  in. 

“Through  the  night  on  which  we  landed,  it  was 
still  and  calm,  and  I had  hoped  the  ship  might  hold 
together  until  morning  and  we  should  yet  obtain 
something  from  her.  All  the  boats  were  despatched 


soon  after  daylight  for  that  purpose,  but  the  spar-deck 
and  most  of  her  upper  works  were  strewn  to  the 
winds  and  the  waves,  and  all  that  was  to  be  seen  of 
the  poor  Peacock,  that  had  carried  us  safely  through 
so  many  hazards  for  the  last  three  years,  was  the  cap 
of  her  bowsprit,  and  very  soon  after,  that  disap- 
peared. 

“I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  approbation  of 
the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men,  on  this  painful 
occasion.  They  have  continued  to  the  last  strictly 
to  perform  their  duties  and  carry  out  my  orders,  and  I 
feel  great  pleasure  in  recommending  them,  through 
you  as  commander  of  the  expedition,  to  the  honora- 
ble the  secretary  of  the  navy.” 

W.  L.  HUDSON.” 

On  learning  the  loss  of  the  Peacock,  1 called  for 
reports  relative  to  the  same  from  all  the  ward-room 
officers,  which  concur  in  the  above  statement  of  facts, 
and  bear  testimony  of  the  coolness,  presence  of  mind, 
unremitted  exertion  and  noble  example  evinced  by 
the  commander,  to  whose  efforts  are  to  be  attributed 
the  safety  of  all  his  officers  and  crew,  and  of  the  or- 
der and  promptitude  with  which  every  thing  was  ex- 
ecuted, and  the  discipline  that  prevailed  throughout 
the  whole  event;  so  much  so,  that  in  the  language  of 
one,  it  appeared  as  if  the  ordinary  duties  were  being 
carried  on,  and  that  few  were  aware  of  their  perilous 
situation. 

Captain  Hudson  was  the  last  person  to  leave  the 
wreck,  and  on  his  landing  at  Baker’s  bay,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  three  hearty  cheers  from  his  officers  and 
crew. 

Although  the  expedition  has  met  with  the  loss  of 
the  ship,  yet  lam  happy  to  say  that  all  the  charts, 
notes  of  survey,  and  journals  of  her  late  arduous  and 
interesting  cruise  have  been  preserved;  and  I feel 
well  satisfied  that,  although  the  ship  has  been  wreck- 
ed, if  any  exertions  could  have  succeeded  in  saving 
her,  theirs  would  have  done  so;  and  that  the  conduct 
of  her  commander,  officers  and  crew  on  this  occasion 
will  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  service  in  which 
they  were  engaged. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  most  respectfully  your 
obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  WILKES,  Com.  U.  S.  Exploring  Exp. 
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REPORT  OF  MR.  DAVIS  OF  KENTUCKY. 
Report  to  the  house  of  representatives,  bt 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  one  of  the  committee 

ON  THE  EXCHEQUER  PLAN,  NON-CONCURRING  IN  THE 
REPORT  OF  THE  MAJORITY. 

[Ordered  to  be  printed  along  ivit/i  the  majority's  report.] 
The  undersigned,  a member  of  the  select  commit- 
tee to  which  was  referred  the  report  of  the  secreta- 
ry of  the  treasury,  accompanied  by  the  draught  of  a 
bill  “amendatory  of  the  several  acts  establishing  the 
treasury  department,”  begs  leave  to  report:  That  he 
has  given  an  attentive  consideration  to  this  measure, 
and  will  now  proceed  to  state  some  of  his  reflections 
upon  its  general  structure;  and  then,  in  order,  upon 
its  commercial,  fiscal  and  political  aspects  and  ten- 
dencies. In  presenting  his  summary,  he  will  regard 
thi3  project,  not  as  a device  created  and  intended  to 
endure  but  for  the  day,  but  what  it  professes  to  be,  a 
system  of  permanent  policy;  and  he  will  endeavor  to 
trace  its  operations  and  results,  nqt  merely  for  the 
present,  but  for  the  indefinite  future. 

He  will  premise  that  his  attention  was  strongly  ar- 
rested by  this  preliminary  reason  of  the  report,  urging 
upon  congress  the  measure: 

“The  people  have  a right  to  require  that  what  h 
to  be  done  should  be  done  without  further  delay,  in 
order  that  they  might  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
policy  of  the  government,  whatever  that  policy  may 
be,”  &c. 

This  language,  from  an  executive  department  to 
the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people,  upon  an 
important  subject  of  legislation,  struck  the  under- 
signed Us  being  inappropriate  and  arrogant.  He 
thought  it  was  unquestionably  due  to  the  people  that 
both  the  executive  and  congress  should,  irrr  the  first 
instance,  and  as  a paramount  duty,  consult  “the  in- 
dustry and  business,”  the  interests  and  the  wishes, 
of  the  people,  and  make  their  official  action  confor- 
mable; and  that  the  executive  and  its  departments 
would  be  quite  as  well  employed  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  as  in  framing  for  congress  a hypothe- 
tical reproof. 

Neither  was  he  inattentive  to  the  fact  that  the  re- 
port admits  this  measure  to  be  an  experiment,  and 
one,  too,  which  may  probably  fail  in  producing  a 
most  important  result,  for  which  it  was  in  part  pro- 
jected. The  draughtsman  tells  us: 

“It  is  not  intended  to  say  that  the  proposed  measure 
will  of  itself  be  able  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
great  evil  of  excessive  bank  issues,  or  that  govern- 
ment may  net  be  obliged  hereafter  to  adopt  other 
uieasures.  Ou  the  contrary,  as  already  suggested,  it 
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is  apprehended  that  these  evils  may  yet  imperatively 
call  for  other  remedies.” 

It  struck  the  undersigned  as  surpassingly  strange 
that  a majority  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  should 
have  stood  for  years  before  the  country,  expressing 
their  perfect  confidence,  in  the  strongest  language, 
that  there  was  another  measure,  well  known  and  long 
tried,  which  would  answer  the  country  in  every  of  its 
present  exigencies,  and  that  they  should  have  given 
their  concurrence  to  a complicated  experiment,  which 
they  admit  will  have  but  partial  success,  and  against 
every  principle  of  which  some  of  them  were  com- 
mitted by  positions  as  forcible  as  human  reason  can 
assume.  What  “other  remedies”  are  intended  to  be 
brought  forward  by  these  patriot  statesmen,  to  eke 
out  the  confessed  defects  of  this  one,  they  have 
not  informed  us.  Some  time  since  they  declared 
themselves  emphatically  against  any  more  experi- 
ments: now,  they  are  for  an  untried  and  unknown  se- 
ries of  them. 

The  bill  from  the  treasury  proposes  to  create  “a 
board  to  be  called  the  exchequer  of  the  U.  States,” 
to  be  composed  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the 
treasurer,  and  three  commissioners  to  be  appointed 
by  the  president,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate;  and  it  empowers  the  board  of  exche- 
quer to  establish  agencies  of  officers  in  such  of  the 
cities  or  towns  of  the  states  and  territories  of  the 
United  States  as  it  may  judge  expedient,  not  exceed- 
ing two  in  any  state  or  territory,  and  also  where  con- 
gress may  by  law  require  the  same  to  be  establish- 
ed. Such  officers  and  agents  as  may,  by  the  board 
of  exchequer,  be  thought  necessary  for  the  manage- 
ment of  such  agencies  and  the  transaction  of  their 
business,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  ex- 
chequer. The  commissioners  of  the  board  to  be  re- 
movable by  the  president,  and  the  officers  of  the 
agencies  by  the  secretary,  for  enumerated  causes. 
No  agency  established  in  a state  is,  contrary  to  any 
law  which  such  state  may  enact,  to  receive  any  other 
deposites  than  those  of  the  United  States,  or  make 
or  sell  drafts,  or  purchase  bills,  other  than  such  as 
shall  be  necessary  in  the  collection,  transfer,  and 
disbursement  of  the  public  funds;  and  in  any  state 
where  it  may  not  be  deemed  expedient  to  establish 
an  office  or  agency  of  the  said  board,  it  may  select 
any  specie-paying  bank  to  perform  the  functions  of 
an  agency,  except  to  receive  deposites,  or  to  pur- 
chase or  sell  bills  or  drafts,  on  account  of  the  board 
of  exchequer.  Such  is  the  general  skeleton  of  the 
system. 

In  this  country,  where  all  have  an  equal  and  per- 
fect right  to  take  part  in  public  affairs,  the  mass  of 
the  people  always  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
separated  into  antagonist  political  parties.  The  presi- 
dent, for  the  time,  is  generally  the  head  of  one  of  them; 
and  if,  from  accident  or  inadvertence,  a man  who 
does  occupy  such  position  should  be  elevated  to  the 
presidency,  he  will  desecrate  his  station  by  bestow- 
ing office  and  emolument  with  a view  to  build  up  a 
party  for  himself.  In  the  one  case,  executive  ap- 
pointments would  be  made  to  enlarge  and  secure  the 
continuance  of  personal  power:  in  the  other,  that  of 
party.  In  both,  qualifications,  honesty  and  fidelity 
to  the  country,  are  subordinate  considerations,  which 
would  be  generally  overlooked  for  partisan  efficiency, 
and  an  unreflecting,  blind  obedience  to  the  mandates 
of  narty.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that,  in  filling  this 
commission,  ihe  president  would  choose  men,  not  for 
their  experience  and  skill  in  the  management  of 
great  fiscal  and  monetary  concerns,  not  for  unbend- 
ing integrity,  devotion  to  the  public  weal,  not  for  any 
peculiar  fitness  for  the  place,  but  would  be  governed 
by,  to  him,  the  important  considerations,  of  personal 
and  party  adhesion,  of  a disposition  to  justify  indis- 
criminately the  course  of  his  administration,  and  of 
ability  to  contribute  to  the  augmentation  of  his  clique 
' and  power.  Adventurers,  ever  ready  to  prefer  place 
and  emolument  to  principle  and  the  public  weal, 
would  be  clothed  with  the  most  extensive  and  com- 
plicated powers  ever  yet  created  by  statutory  au- 
thority; and  for  the  proper  fulfilment  of  which,  they 
would  stand  disqualified  by  all  their  previous  studies, 
pursuits,  habits,  and  associations.  When  was  a pro- 
fessed politician  ever  given  the  immediate  control 
and  management  of  large  and  intricate  money  con- 
cerns, that  blunders,  loss  or  defalcation  did  not  ensue? 
All  the  inferior  officers  are  to  be  made  by  the  crea- 
tures of  the  president,  men  who  hold  their  official 
existence  but  by  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  and  of 
approved  fealty  to  him.  He  and  his  confidential 
advisers  would  overlook  and  direct  these  appoint- 
ments; and  they  would  be  made  upon  the  unsafe, 
the  mischievous  principles  of  party  tactics.  The 
subordinate  agents  would  affiliate  well  with  the  com- 
missioners of  the  “exchequer  board;”  but  less  intel- 
ligence and  greater  profligacy  would  indicate  that 
they  were  in  the  descending  scale  of  trust  and  autho- 
rity. It  is  true  that,  in  this  scheme,  there  is  a show 


of  clothing  the  commissioners  and  inferior  officers 
with  some  seeming  independence,  by  an  enumeration 
of  tbe  causes  for  which  they  may  be  removed;  but  a 
slight  examination  will  demonstrate  that  this  promise 
is  altogether  illusory. 

Many  jurists  maintain  that  the  president  is  invest- 
ed, by  the  constitution,  with  a general,  unrestricted 
power  to  remove  all  officers  whose  tenure  is  not  de- 
clared by  that  instrument  to  be  during  good  behavi- 
or; and,  if  this  be  true,  congress  cannot  circumscribe 
its  exercise.  But  admit  that  the  legislative  authority 
can  regulate  and  limit  this  power  of  removal,  and 
can  do  it  indefinitely.  If  the  purpose  of  elevating 
these  officers,  from  a slavish  subordination  to  the  ar- 
bitrary will  of  the  president,  to  the  exercise  of  their 
own  free  discretion  and  judgment,  was  in  good  faith 
entertained  by  the  administration  which  proposes 
this  measure,  why  wras  not  the  concurrence  of  the  se- 
nate, at  least,  made  preliminary  to  their  eviction 
from  office?  But  in  the  case  of  the  commissioners, 
the  power  of  removal  is  given  to  the  president  alone: 
and  upon  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  conferred 
the  power  of  removing  the  officers  of  the  agencies — 
each  being  required  to  communicate  to  the  senate 
his  reasons,  in  every  case,  for  its  exercise.  Here  is 
an  apparent  ^division  of  this  power,  but  in  truth  the 
whole  is  concentrated  in  the  president,  since  the  se- 
cretary is  his  organ — a man  holding  place  and  exer- 
cising power  merely  by  his  sufferance.  But,  not- 
withstanding reasons  for  removals  are  to  be  given, 
yet  before,  and  indeed  whether  any  ever  be  rendered 
or  not,  the  expulsion  from  office,  and  perhaps  of  the 
most  capable  and  faithful  men,  is  completed,  and  too, 
probably,  by  the  oppressive  and  corrupt  will  of  the 
president  or  his  secretary.  What  sort  of  restriction 
is  this  upon  the  abuse  of  power?  The  secretary  of 
the  treasury  was  entrusted,  by  law,  with  a discretion 
to  remove  the  public  deposites  from  the  late  bank  of 
the  United  States  for  cause.  The  then  president  re- 
quired the  incumbent  to  make  the  removal- but  being 
a virtuous  and  independent  man,  and  knowing  that 
the  law  had  placed  him  under  the  guidance  of  his 
own  judgment  and  his  own  sense  of  duty,  he  refused 
obedience,  because,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  no  suf- 
ficient reason  for  the  removal.  He  was  ejected  from 
his  office  by  the  president,  and  one  more  supple  was 
selected  and  inducted  into  it,  to  do  the  deed.  By 
this  chosen  agent  an  act  of  the  most  flagitious  injus- 
tice and  tyranny  was  perpetrated:  and  yel  this  secre- 
tary stood  forth  before  the  congress  with  his  reasons; 
but  they  were  such  as  beseemed  him  and  the  occa- 
sion. What  sort  of  panoply  is  to  be  thrown  around 
the  officers  of  this  exchequer  board,  to  protect  them 
against  the  aggressions  of  a partisan  and  proscribing 
president  and  secretary?  They  are  to  be  removable 
only  “for  physical  inability,  incompetency,  or  neglect 
or  violation  of  duty.”  What  is  incompetency?  What 
is  neglect  or  violation  of  duty?  Vague  enough,  and 
all  to  be  made  specific  by  the  will  of  the  president. 
Just  such  terms  were  used,  at  the  time,  to  justify  the 
removal  of  the  deposites  from  the  bank.  To  be  so 
honest  and  patriotic  as  to  expose  the  malversations 
of  his  associates  in  the  promotion  of  party  purposes, 
would  assuredly  be  incompetency;  not  to  prostitute 
official  influence  for  the  same  end,  would  be  a neg- 
lect of  duty;  and  its  grossest  violation  would  be,  any 
act,  or  even  expression,  against  the  wickedness  and 
tyranny  of  party  rule.  Yet,  under  the  general  and 
loose  law  laid  down  to  define  executive  .discretion, 
many  other  pretexts  might  be  assigned  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  most  faithful  and  able  officers,  when  such 
were  the  true  motives. 

But,  in  the  arrangement  of  this  measure,  one  of  its 
most  important  features  is  the  establishment  of  agen- 
cies of  the  board  in  the  states,  with  the  power  not 
only  to  transact  the  appropriate  business  of  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  but  also  to  receive  private  deposites,  to 
give  certificates  therefor,  to  purchase  domestic  bills 
of  exchange,  and  to  sell  drafts  upon  the  board  or  any 
of  its  agencies.  These  latter  functions,  which  per- 
tain peculiarly  to  ordinary  banking,  are  to  be  in  ac- 
tive and  complete  operation,  under  the  authority  of 
the  proposed  hill  when  it  shall  have  been  passed  by 
congress,  until  any  state  in  which  an  agency  may 
have  been  established  shall,  by  its  law,  lay  an  inter- 
dict upon  such  agency.  So  soon  as  the  supervisory 
power  of  the  state,  thus  to  be  put  into  action,  and  ac- 
knowledged to  be  paramount,  is  applied,  those  bank- 
ing transactions  cease  wholly;  unless,  indeed,  they 
may  in  part  be  permitted  to  continue  by  the  puissant 
state  legislature.  One  legislature  may  only  prohibit 
the  issuing  of  certificates  for  private  deposites,  on  the 
ground  of  unwillingness  to  tolerate  this  mode  of  mak- 
ing a currency.  Another  will  forbid  deposites  by  in- 
dividuals, in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  min- 
gled in  the  same  operations  with  the  public  money. 
A third  is  largely  a creditor  state,  and  thinking  the 
purchase  of  domestic  bills  by  the  exchequer  would 
add  to  the  facilities  of  her  citizens  in  collecting  their 
distant  debts,  she  will  permit  the  agencies  within  her 
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limits  to  retain  that  faculty.  The  fourth  state  deems 
it  impolitic  or  unconstitutional  for  the  agency  to 
transact  any  of  this  business,  except  to  make  sale  of 
exchequer  drafts;  whilst  the  fifth  repudiates  those 
powers  wholly.  Where  would  be  the  symmetry  and 
concord  of  such  a system?  Would  this  not  present  a 
state  of  things  anomalous,  dangerous  and  unconstitu- 
tional? A most  important  law  of  congress  is,  for 
years,  in  the  continuous  process  of  execution:  then 
one  state  legislature  repeals  one  part  of  it,  a second  a 
different  part,  and  so  their  various  and  discrepant  ac- 
tion proceeds.  After  a while,  succeeding  legislatures 
repeal  or  modify  the  acts  of  their  predecessors,  and 
thus  restore,  in  whole  or  part,  the  law  of  congress. 
What  a monstrous  conception  is  the  principle  that 
would  lead  to  such  a state  of  things!  Except  in  those 
cases  where  the  concurrence  of  the  state  is  expressly 
required  by  the  federal  constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  derive  all  their  authority  from  congress; 
and  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  any  degree  of  efficacy  can 
be  imparted,  any  ground  of  controversy  can  be  re- 
moved, or  any  doubts  cleared  up,  by  auxiliary  state 
legislation,  much  less  by  a forbearance  of  such  legis- 
lation. If  the  converse  were  true,  what  an  incong- 
ruous system  of  government  we  should  have?  A 
central  legislature  and  twenty-six  separate  legisla- 
tures,having  a concurrent  jurisdiction,  and  each  an 
independent  and  often  conflicting  action;  and  the  mu- 
tual legislation  of  congress  and  of  one  or  more  of  the 
states;  creating  a governmental  power,  and  render- 
ing that  constitutional  and  valid  inter  partes,  which 
was  before  unconstitutional  and  void.  A most  irregu- 
lar and  absurd  mode  of  amending  the  constitution 
this!  But,  to  sustain  our  position,  we  will  quote  an 
authority  who,  for  deep  learning  as  a constitutional 
lawyer,  ability  and  soundness  as  a statesman,  truth 
and  force  in  the  presentation  of  principles,  and  per- 
spicuity and  power  of  argumentation,  has  heretofore 
been  generally  held  to  have  no  superior.  We  mean 
the  present  secretary  of  state.  When  the  bill  to  re- 
charter the  late  bank  of  the  United  States  was  before 
congress,  Mr.  Moore  moved  an  amendment:  “first, 
that  no  branch  should  be  established  in  any  state 
without  the  assent  of  the  state;  and,  second,  that  any 
branch  shall  be  liable  to  taxation  in  the  state,  as  the 
state  banks  are,  or  in  proportion  as  other  property  is 
taxed.”  Mr.  Webster  strenuously  and  triumphantly 
resisted  the  adoption  by  the  senate  of  this  amend- 
ment; and,  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  he  said 
most  justly: 

“For  my  own  part,  I look  upon  the  two  parts  of  the 
amendment  as  substantially  of  the  same  character. 
Each,  in  my  opinion,  confers  a power  upon  the 
states  to  expel  the  bank  at  their  pleasure;  in  other 
words,  entirely  to  defeat  the  operations,  and  destroy 
the  capacity  for  usefulness  of  the  whole  bank.” — 
“Tbe  constitution  gives  to  congress  the  right  to  lay 
duties  and  imposts,  and  it  prohibits  the  exercise  of 
any  such  power  by  the  states.”  “But  will  any  man 
say  that  congress  could  now  authorise  the  states  to 
lay  and  collect  imposts,  under  any  restrictions  or  li- 
mitations whatever?  No  one  will  pretend  it.  That 
would  be  to  make  a new  partition  of  power  between 
this  government  and  the  state  governments.  Mr.  Ma- 
dison has  very  correctly  observed  that  the  consent  of 
the  states  cannot  confer  a new  power  upon  congress,  ex- 
cept in  those  cases  specially  provided  in  the  constitu- 
tion. This  is  very  true;  and  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  states  cannot  obtain  a new  power  by  the  consent  of 
congress .”  “These  reasons,  sir,  lead  me  to  think  that 
if,  for  purposes  connected  with  the  beneficent  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  we  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  continue  this  corporation,  we  are  not  at  li- 
berty to  repeal  any  protection  or  any  immunity  with 
which  the  constitution  surrounds  it.  We  cannot  give 
a law  of  the  United  States  less  than  its  constitutional  ef- 
fect. The  constitution  says  that  every  such  law  pass- 
ed in  pursuance  of  the  constitution  shall  be  para- 
mount to  any  state  law.  We  cannot  enact  that  it  shall 
not  be  so;  for  that  would  be  to  repeal,  so  far,  the 
constitution.” 

According  to  these  principles,  so  clearly  and  truly 
stated  by  Mr.  Webster,  if  congress  have  authority  to 
establish  the  agencies,  not  only  their  existence,  but 
every  power  and  attribute  with  which  they  may  be 
clothed,  are  derived  exclusively  from  that  source; 
and  we  cannot  empower  any  state  legislature  to  re- 
peal, suppress,  or  limit  any  of  the  functions  of  the 
agency,  because  this  “would  be  to  make  a new  par- 
tition of  power  between  this  government  and  the 
state  governments”  and  would  be  “to  repeal  so  far 
the  constitution.”  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  provi- 
sion under  consideration  should  come  here  with  such 
sanctions  as  it  has,  and  yet  expressly  recognise  the 
power  of  any  state  legislature  to  modify  and  partial- 
ly annul  a constitutional  institution  created  by  con- 
gress, so  as  to  arrest  forever  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant capacities  whilst  they  are  in  full  operation? 
This  would  be  a bold  and  fearful  innovation — the 
first  great  move  to  reduce  the  government  to  the  old 
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articles  of  confederation,  but  not  the  last.  In-the 
conclusion  of  this  short  but  powerful  speech  on  what 
was  presented  as  • a twofold  amendment,  but  mem- 
bers being  in  substance  one  and  identical,  and  in- 
volving the  power  of  congress  to  establish  a bank 
within  a state,  and  so  treated  by  Mr.  Webster,  he 
says: 

“We  seem  to  be  making  the  last  struggle  for  the 
authority  of  congress  to  interfere  at  all  with  the  ac- 
tual currency  of  the  country.  I shall  never  agree  to 
surrender  that  authority;  I would  as  soon  yield  up 
the  coinage  power  itself;  nor  do  I think  there  would 
be  a much  greater  danger,  nor  a much  clearer  de- 
parture from  constitutional  principle,  in  consenting 
to  such  surrender,  than  in  acquiescing  in  what  is  now 
proposed.” 

Let  congress  pass  the  section  now  animadverted 
upon,  and  in  form,  at  least,  this  momentous  surrender 
will  have  been  fully  made.  That  it  would  have  prac- 
tical effect-,  practically  at  least,  cannot  be  doubted. 
It  is  not  a matter  entitled  to  much  consideration, 
but  still  it  is  a palpable  fact  that  these  capacities 
of  the  agencies  of  the  exchequer  to  receive  indivi- 
dual deposites,  and  to  issue  certificates  therefor, 
and  to  sell  checks  and  buy  bills,  is  in  direct  conflic- 
tion  with  the  doctrines  of  both  the  veto  messages  of 
the  president  at  the  last  session  of  congress.  In 
each  of  those  papers  he  says  his  opinion  has  uni- 
formly been  proclaimed  to  be  against  the  exercise 
“of  the  power  of  congress  to  create  a national  bank 
to  operate  per  se  over  the  union.”  And  now',  after 
long  and  solemn  deliberation,  it  is  proposed  by  him, 
with  the  concurrence  of  his  “constitutional  advisers,''1 
to  create  a government  bank  possessing  those  or- 
dinary banking  powers,  w'ith  the  additional  one  of 
issuing  a paper  circulation,  to  be  exercised  by  the 
principal  bank  and  its  agencies,  and  operating  in 
full  efficacy  per  se  all  over  the  union.  A recognition 
of  the  preposterous  principle  that  the  power  of  a 
state  legislature  to  repeal  a law  of  congress  may  or 
may  not,  by  its  option,  be  made  practically  to  operate 
on  this  measure,  does  not  in  any  degree  affect  the 
sition  assumed.  This  power  of  repeal  may  never 
exercised;  it  will  not  be  attempted  until  the  exche- 
quer board,  with  its  agencies,  has  gone  into  effect; 
and  as,  during  the  intervening  period,  there  would  be 
no  legislation  but  that  of  congress  upon  the  subject, 
and  the  system. would  nevertheless  be  in  complete 
operation,  it  results  necessarily  that  it  must  operate 
per  se.  The  president  thus  yields  that  all  the  essen- 
tial powers  and  functions  which  have  ever  been  claim- 
ed for  a national  bank  may  be  enforced  by  act  of  con- 
gress. 

Although  the  executive  has  heretofore  put  forth 
the  notion  that  a banking  corporation  may  be  char- 
tered by  congress  and  become  operative  in  a state  by 
its  concurring  legislation,  and  until  then  that  its  func- 
tions would  be  suspended  like  the  coffin  of  Mahomet, 
it  would  probably  not  be  just  to  some  members  of  his 
cabinet  to  attribute  any  such  opinion  to  them.  Neith- 
er W'ould  we  be  altogether  authorized  in  assuming 
that  he  and  his  “ constitutional  advisers"  were  of  opin- 
ion that  this  fallacy  might  be  presumed,  and  would 
thus  be  in  potential  operation  in  relation  to  this  mea- 
sure until  the  stale  legislatures  should  have  passed 
laws  repealing  the  act  of  congress.  Such  a presump- 
tion would  violate  all  the  probabilities  of  such  a vari- 
ous state  of  the  case,  arrayed  by  the  president  in  his 
first  veto  message,  to  impugn,  what  he  alleged  to  be, 
its  recognition  against  truth  in  relation  to  another 
measure,  that  a becoming  respect  for  his  consistency 
would  force  us  to  reject  all  thought  that  he  relied  upon 
any  such  aid  to  perfect  the  “lame  and  impotent” 
authority  of  congress. 

But  there  is  a prohibition  to  purchase  bills  of  ex- 
change, drawn  and  payable  in  the  same  state  or  ter- 
ritory, and  also  unless  the  places  of  drawing  and  pay- 
ment should  be  — miles  apart.  This  struck  the  un- 
dersigned as  calculated  to  subserve  no  wise  purpose, 
but  as  being  singular  and  unreasonable,  if  not  whim- 
sical. The  drawer  of  a bill  might  reside  in  the  city 
of  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  and  the  payer  in  Buf- 
falo or  Pittsburg;  and  yet  bills  between  those  points 
might  aid  commerce  among  the  states  as  much  as  any 
such  paper  ol  the  same  amount  between  persons  of 
different  states,  and  living — miles  apart.  The  idea 
of  excluding  the  purchase  of  all  bills,  except  what 
will  contribute  to  the  assistance  of  national  com- 
merce, and  then  to  identify  them,  by  prescribing 
miles  and  furlongs  to  be  between  the  drawer  and  pay- 
er, though  original,  is  certainly  entitled  to  very  little 
respect.  What  is  to  be  this  distance  that  shall  give 
national  character  to  a bill  of  exchange,  and  which 
shall  entitle  the  holder  to  have  his  paper  discounted 
in  this  “national  monopoly  of  brokerage?”  Shall  the 
same  rule  be  adopted  for  all  the  States,  for  Delaware 
and  Virginia,  for  Rhode  Island  and  N.  York?  Unless 
it  should  be  made  so  low  as,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  whole  device,  to  be  ludicrous,  it  v/ould  prevent 
this  means  of  exchange  not  only  between  important 


; commercial  points  in  the  same  state,  but  between 
t those  of  contiguous  states. 

In  this  connexion  may  be  considered  the  authority 

• of  the  board  to  appoint  any  specie-paying  bank  to 
: perform  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  goverment 
: and  the  treasury,  in  any  state  in  which  it  may  be 

deemed  inexpedient  to  establish  an  agency.  The 
: board  may  change  these  banks  at  pleasure.  It  will 

• be  the  interest  of  the  state  banks  to  have  the  govern- 
ment deposites,  and  there  will  be  keen  competition 
for  them.  The  prostitution  of  their  business  and  in- 
fluence to  promote  the  projects  and  interests  of  the 
faction  which  may  happen  to  have  the  possession  of 
the  government,  will  be  the  price  which  will  be  re- 
quired, and  which  will  be  paid  for  these  deposites. — 
Recent  experience  has  taught  this  truth.  This  in- 
dication of  state  banks,  too,  for  such  purposes,  is,  in 
part,  an  exercise  of  the  power  to  create  such  an  agent 
in  the  states  without  their  consent.  It  would  only 
differ  in  mode  from  the  case  where  the  agent  should 
be  incorporated  by  a law  of  congress;  but  both  would, 
in  its  way,  be  a creation  of  an  agency  by  federal  au- 
thority, and  that  ought  to  be  preferred  which  would 
allow  to  congress  exclusive  jurisdiction.  But  the 
point  of  view  most  generally  interesting,  in  which 
this  measure  presents  itself,  is,  the  influence  which 
it  is  expected  to  exert  over  matters  connected  with 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  and  especi- 
ally the  currency.  The  proper  office  of  currency  is 
not  to  create  or  even  to  excite  business  by  the  arti- 
ficial stimulus  of  redundancy.  Instead  of  operating 
as  a cause,  it  ought  to  be  merely  an  agent  of  com- 
merce, the  healthy  condition  of  which  will  only  al- 
low such  increase  of  the  circulating  medium  as  shall 
correspond  with  its  natural  growth  and  development. 
Steadiness  in  the  value  and  in  the  quantum  of  cur- 
rency, subject  to  this  modification,  is  essential  to  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  any  country.  In  the  United 
States  the  increase  of  population  is  about  four  per 
cent,  per  annum  in  every  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  the  natural  and  permanent  growth  of  all  business 
and  commerce  may  be  assumed  to  be  at  about  the 
same  or  a less  rate.*  There  were  on  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1811,  eighty-nine  banks  in  existence,  with 
$52,601,601  of  capital,  $28,100,000  of  circulation, 
and  $15,400,000  of  specie,  and  our  population  was 
then  about  7,529,406.  In  1816  there  were  246  banks, 
with  a captital  of  $89,822,422,  having  a circulation 
of  $68,000,000,  and  $19,000,000  of  specie.  The  re- 
gular and  proper  increase  of  bank  circulation  for  the 
intervening  period  of  five  years,  upon  the  principle 
assumed,  would  have  been  $5,620,000;  but  it  was  in 
fact  the  enormous  amount  of  $39, 900, 000,  being  an  in- 
crease of  above  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  per  cent, 
upon  the  whole  amount.  This  vast  accession  to  the 
paper  medium  followed  immediately  the  expiration 
of  the  charter  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
In  1816  the  second  bank  was  chartered;  and  in  1820, 
though  the  banks  had  increased  to  308,  and  their  ca- 
pital to  $137,110,611,  their  circulation  had  fallen 
back  to  the  sum  of  $44,863,344,  and  yet  their  specie 
had  been  augmented  $820,240.  If  events  had  been 
left  to  their  natural  course,  the  increased  business  of 
the  country  would  have  brought  up  the  bank  issues 
in  1820  to  $37,216,000,  and  the  restrictive  and  salu- 
tary influence  of  the  United  States  bank  co-operating 
with  the  inevitable  reaction,  would  have  reduced 
them  to  within  a few  millions  of  that  amount.  In 
1830  the  banks  numbered  330,  with  a capital  of 
$145,192,268,  having  a circulation  of  $61,323,889, 
and  $22,114,917  of  specie.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  proper  quantum  of  this  circulation  in  1820,  in  or- 
der to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  business,  was 
$37,216,000,  and  the  augmentation  upon  that  amount 
up  to  the  year  1830,  would  have  produced  the  sum 
of  $52,102,400  instead  of  $61,323,889,  as  the  amount 
of  this  medium  demanded  by  the  then  wants  of  the 
country.  Such  is  the  proneness  of  the  paper  system 
to  excess  in  our  country,  where  there  are  so  many 
separate  and  independent  authorities  emitting  this 
currency,  that  the  influence  of  the  U.  States  banks, 
in  its  most  successful  operation,  could  not  prevent 
some  degree  of  plethora  in  it.  Yet  from  these  facts 
it  may  be  fairly  deduced,  that,  under  the  auspices  of 
a bank  of  the  United  States,  the  business  and  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  country  were  in  a sound  state 
in  the  year  1811;  that,  in  consequence  of  that  insti- 
tution being  permitted  to  go  out  of  existence,  they 
became  exceedingly  disordered  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  five  years;  that,  at  the  end  of  this  period, 
another  bank  of  the  United  States  was  incorporated, 
and  brought  back  the  currency  aud  trade  of  the  coun- 
try to  a sound  and  healthy  state,  which,  under  the 
same  safe  control,  continued  for  ten  years  longer  in 
as  great  a degree  perhaps  as  is  attainable.  Then 
commenced  the  implacable  and  exterminating  war 

*The  increase  of  the  export  and  import  trade  may  form 
a better  criterion,  and  this  does  not  exceed  2 per  cent,  per 
annum.  Indeed,  i he  increase  of  business  generally  re- 
quires but  little  more  than  increased  activity  of  circulation. 


which  that  extraordinary  man  (President  Jackson) 
waged  against  this  institution.  It  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  his  all-powerful  popularity,  and  his  ob- 
durate spirit  of  hostility  to  the  bank  would  triumph, 
and  that  it  must  fall.  It  was  then  it  began  to  lose  its 
potency  in  regulating'the  monetary  concerns  of  the 
country,  and  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  ex- 
piration and  non-renewal  of  its  charter  in  fact  com- 
menced. The  state  legislatures  were  stimulated  by 
the  party  then  in  power  to  incorporate  more  banks, 
and  those  institutions  to  an  enormous  expansion  of 
their  business.  In  1837  the  number  of  state  banks 
had  run  up  to  six  hundred  and  thirty-four,  their  capi- 
tal to  $290,772,091,  their  circulation  to  $149,185,890, 
their  specie  to  $37,915,340,  and  their  loans  and  dis- 
counts from  $200,451,214  in  1830,  to  $525,115,702; 
when  the  natural  and  safe  increase  of  business  would 
have  required  an  addition  to  the  circulation  of  only 
$20,840,960,  making  an  aggregate  of  $72,943,360,  or 
less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  actual  amount.  The 
total  bank  accommodations  at  the  same  time  should 
have  been  but  $280,631,699.  It  is  thus  shown  that 
in  the  year  1837  the  redundance  of  bank  circulation 
amounted  to  $76,242,530;  and  of  bank  accommoda- 
tion to  $244,484,103.  Is  it  strange  that  all  interests, 
all  business,  all  prices  became  bloated  and  unreal  ex- 
citements; that  a wild  and  uncalculating  spirit  of 
speculation  seized  upon  the  w'hole  country,  and  bore 
it  with  resistless  force  towards  general  ruin?  This 
incalculable  amount  of  mischief  was  all  produced  by 
the  series  of  hostile  acts  of  an  infuriated  and  resist- 
less executive  against  the  United  States  bank,  and  its 
ultimate  overthrow  by  him,  aided  by  the  concur- 
rence of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government;  by 
the  destructive  spirit  of  rivalry  and  thirst  for  its  bu- 
siness and  popularity  to  which  the  state  banks  were 
stimulated  by  the  same  powers;  and  by  the  deep  in- 
undation of  their  paper  with  which  they  were  requir- 
ed to  flood  the  country,  as  one  item  in  the  price  they 
were  to  pay  for  the  public  deposites.  It  was  thus 
the  state  banks  were  corrupted  by  the  government, 
to  the  violation  of  all  the  principles  of  prudent  bank- 
ing, that  the  country  might  be  excited  to  a seeming 
but  most  delusive  increase  of  prosperity,  in  order  to 
keep  the  people  passive  until  the  consummation  of 
the  destruction  of  the  best  moneyed  institution,  which 
ever  blessed  any  country.  Natural  reaction  and  bit- 
ter experience  have  caused  the  commencement  of  a 
slow,  but  most  painful  reform.  Nevertheless,  on  the 
8th  day  of  January,  1840,  there  were  in  circulation 
$106,968,5572  of  paper,  and  the  bank  accommoda- 
tion then  amounted  to  $462,896,523:  when  the  re- 
gular growth  of  business  would  have  required  but 
$72,943,360  of  circulation,  and  $280,634,099  of  ac- 
commodation— being  an  excess  in  the  first  of  about 
fifty,  and  the  second  of  sixty-five  per  cent.  Since 
that  time,  some  of  the  banks  have  contracted,  and 
others  have  expanded;  so  that  the  existing  state  of 
things  is  probably  about  as  it  then  was.  These  facts 
may  be  safely  assumed  to  exist;  that  there  is  a large 
redundance  in  the  paper  medium  and  in  bank  accom- 
modation; that  the  banks,  in  about  three-fourths  of 
the  states,  have  suspended  specie  payments,  many 
having  but  small  metallic  basis,  and  but  few  an  ade- 
quate one;  that  their  circulation  is  greatly  fluctuating 
and  deeply  vitious,  being  in  some  instances  at  a dis- 
count of  fifty  per  cent,  or  more,  and  ranging  general- 
ly between  five  and  twenty;  that  all  these  disturbing 
causes  have  acted  with  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
productive  industry  and  general  consumption  of  the 
entire  country;  that  all  business  is  paralyzed,  confi- 
dence is  lost,  labor  is  without  its  proper  reward,  and 
men  know  not  what  calculations  to  make  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  remedy  for  these  great  evils  is  not  alto- 
gether with  the  government;  but  it  might  and  ought 
to  contribute  largely  toward  it — to  the  reclamation 
of  the  country,  without  violent  change,  but  gra- 
dually to  a .state  of  health  and  prosperity.  Let  us 
examine  the  aptitudes  of  the  exchequer  board  and 
its  agencies  for  this  great  work. 

It  proposes  to  receive  upon  deposite  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver bullion  of  individuals,  and  to  issue  to  the  deposi- 
tor a certificate,  for  which  one-half  per  cent,  may  be 
charged.  It  is  to  issue  treasury  notes  not  exceeding 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  unless  a greater  amount 
should  be  authorised  by  law,  which  shall  be  tfedeem- 
ed  on  demand,  in  gold  or  silver,  at  the  place  of  issup, 
and  be  receivable  in  payment  of  all  government  dues* 
There  is  also  a provision  that  the  board  and  each 
agency  shall,  at  all  times,  so  limit  their  issues  that  the 
gold  and  silver  on  hand  shall  be  equal  to  one-third 
the  amount  of  such  issues  outstanding;  that  they  may 
draw  drafts  upon  each  other,  and  sell  them  for  a pre- 
mium not  exceeding  two  per  cent.;  and,  finally,  that 
they  may  purchase  at  the  same  rate  domestic  bills 
without  any  limitation  as  to  amount. 

Suppose  the  exchequer  board  should  go  into  opera- 
tion, and  so  far  succeed  that  the  circulation  which  it 
might  emit  would  be  of  par  value,  which  is  by  no 
moans  conceded,  what  accommodation  and  relief 
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•would  it  afford  to  tlie  country  generally?  The  dis- 
bursements of  the  government,  and  the  receipts  of  the 
public  revenue  at  a few  of  our  great  importing  cities, 
would  concentrate  along  the  seaboard  a large  amount 
of  these  treasury  notes.  Boston,  New  York  and  Phi- 
ladelphia being  our  principal  m'arts  of  foreign  goods, 
front  whence  every  part  of  the  union  receives  supplies, 
the  large  balances  that  are  perpetually  accruing  in 
favor  of  those  cities  would  be,  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent discharged  in  this  medium.  These  causes  would 
enable  a few  points  to  engross  the  whole  issues  of  the 
exchequer  board,  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  country 
without  any  benefit  from  them  as  a circulating  me- 
dium. Mr.  Webster  presents  this  view  with  great 
clearness,  in  a speech  in  which  he  resisted  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a project,  when  suggested  by  Mr. 
Calhoun.  Hear  him: 

“If  his  plan  could  prevail,  he  would  have  the  duties 
•collected  either  in  specie  or  in  a government  paper 
to  be  issued  from  the  treasury,  He  would  reject  all 
bapk  notes  whatever.  If  the  gentleman,  sir,  fears 
centralization,  I am  astonished  that  he  does  not  see 
centralization  in  all  its  terrors  in  this  very  proposition 
of  his  own.  Pray  allow  me  to  ask,  sir,  where  will 
the  government  paper,  in  the  course  of  its  issue  and 
circulation,  naturally  centre?  To  what  point  will  it 
tend?  Certainly,  most  certainly,  to  the  greatest 
points  of  collection  and  expenditure:  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  metropolitan  city,  wherever  that  city  may  be. 

This  is  as  inevitable  as  the  fall  of  water,  or  the  re- 
sults of  attraction.  If  two-thirds  of  the  duties  be  col- 
lected in  New  York,  it  will  follow  of  course  that 
two-thirds  of  any  government  paper,  received  for  du- 
ties, will  be  there  received;  and  it  will  be  more  va- 
luable there  than  elsewhere.” 

The  spirit  of  prophecy  could  not  have  spoken  with 
more  truth.  Ever  since  the  first  emission  of  treasury- 
notes,  in  1837,  to  the  present  time,  their  How  to  New 
York  has  been  caused  by  laws  as  steady  and  resistless 
as  those  which  regulite  the  gulf  stream:  and  so  true 
is  this  fact  that,  at  this  moment,  there  is  hardly  any 
delay  between  their  issue  and  appearance  at  the  cus- 
tom-house in  that  city.  This  circulation  is  so  exclu- 
sively of  a custom-house  nature  that,  I have  under- 
stood, a treasury  note  is  never  seen  in  circulation  in 
the  interior  states.  If  the  representatives  of  a few 
districts  in  which  large  sums  of  public  money  are 
expended,  or  into  which  heavy  importations  of  dutia- 
ble articles  are  made,  were  so  unenlightened  or  unpa- 
triotic as  to  be  guided  solely  by  the  consideration 
of  dollars  and  cents  for  the  benefit  of  their  immediate 
constituents,  they  might  give  their  support  to  this 
measure.  But  it  has  transcendency  more  important 
bearings.  Its  safety  as  a depository  of  the  revenues, 
its  political  tendencies,  its  results  in  enlarging  the 
scope  and  increasing  the  vigor  and  danger  of  execu- 
tive influence,  in  corrupting  the  government  in  all  its 
branches  and  the  public  morals,  in  sapping  our  insti- 
tutions and  endangering  public  liberty,  ought  to  be 
looked  to,  and  well  looked  to,  before  any  person 
pledges  himself  to  this  important  measure. 

But  there  is  yet  another  reason,  of  greater  force, 
why  these  treasury  notes,  even  if  they  should  main- 
tain par  value,  would  give  no  general  relief  as  a cur- 
rency. In  three-fourths  of  the  states  the  circulation 
is  considerably  below  par;  and  when  two  media  are 
put  in  circulation  together,  the  one  of  par  value 
and  the  other  under,  and  yet  greatly  the  larger,  the 
latter  will  certainly  displace  the  former.  Mr.  Web- 
ster thus  puts  this  principle  in  an  unanswerable  point 
of  view: 

“The  evil  is  not  to  be  remedied  by  introducing  a 
new  paper  circulation;  there  could  be  no  such  thing, 
he  showed  by  a variety  of  illustrations,  as  two  media 
in  circulation,  the  one  credited  and  the  other  discre- 
dited. The  result  is,  that  the  sound  coin  disappears, 
is  hoarded  up,  because  more  valuable  than  that  of 
the  same  nominal  value,  which  was  in  general  circu- 
lation.” 

So  long  as  the  treasury  notes  continued  to  be  of 
the  greater  value,  the  larger  circulation  of  the  state 
banks  would  inevitably  exclude  them.  That  they 
would  be  hoarded,  and  bought  and  sold  as  merchan- 
dise, is  proved  by  all  experience. 

Another  established  truth  in  banking  and  currency 
is,  that  no  paper  medium  can  be  kept  at  par  value 
unless  it  be  redeemable  in  gold  and  silver  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  holder.  Mr.  Webster  says: 

“Whenever  bank  notes  are  not  convertible  into 
gold  and  silver  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  they  become 
of  less  value  than  gold  and  silver.  All  experiments 
upon  this  subject  have  come  to  the  same  result.  The 
depreciation  may  not  be  sensibly  perceived  the  first 
day  or  the  first  week  it  takes  place.  It  will  first  be 
discerned  in  what  is  called  the  rise  of  specie;  it  will 
next  be' seen  in  the  increased  price  of  all  commodi- 
ties. The  circulating  medium  of  a commercial  com- 
munity must  be  that  which  is  the  circulating  medium 
of  other  commercial  communities,  or  must  be  capa- 
ble of  being  converted  into  that  medium  without  loss. 


It  must  he  able  not  only  to  pass  in  payments  and  re- 
ceipts among  individuals  of  the  same  society  and  na- 
tion, but  to  adjust  and  discharge  the  balance  of  ex- 
changes between  different  nations.  The  precious 
metals  alone  can  answer  these  purposes.  They  alone, 
therefore,  are  money,  and  whatever  else  is  to  perform 
the  office  of  money,  roust  be  their  representative  and 
capable  of  being  turned  into  them  at  will.” 

Let  us  examine  whether  these  treasury  notes  will 
be  able  to  maintain  this  all-important  quality  of  be- 
ing always  convertible  into  gold  and  silver.  That  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  architects  of  this 
structure  profess  to  build;  to  which  they  are  pledged 
by  the  past  and  the  present,  and  without  the  assump- 
tion of  which  they  would  not  dare  to  hold  up  this 
measure  to  the  American  people.  Unless,  then,  they 
can  establish  a reasonable  confidence  that  this  indis- 
pensable property  of  a good  currency  will  be  secured, 
they  must  consider  their  project  as  exploded,  inde- 
pendent of  any  judgment  which  might  be  passed  upon 
it  by  reason  of  its  other  features. 

For  some  years  past,  the  average  surplus  or  actual 
amount  of  money  in  the  treasury  has  been  less  than 
two  millions  of  dollars,  and  at  the  present  time  there 
is  a large  deficit.  The  secretary  informs  us,  in  his 
annual  report,  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  it  will 
be  minus  more  than  half  a million  of  dollars.  But, 
though  the  sources  of  revenue  are  now  insufficient, 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  congress  to  make  them  suffi- 
cient. This  will  probably  be  done:  but  so  great  are 
the  just  and  proper  demands  of  the  public  service, 
that  any  scale  of  duties  which  will  probably  be  adopt- 
ed will  not  afford  a larger  average  surplus  than  one 
million  of  dollars.  So  far  as  the  revenues  are  to  fur- 
nish capital  for  this  government  bank,  that  sum  then 
would  be  the  available  means,  the  basis  of  the  fifteen 
millions,  or  less  amount  of  its  paper  issues.  To  give 
the  machine  a good  amount  of  momentum  at  the  start, 
this  million  of  dollars  would  be  collected  and  furnished 
by  the  government  receivers  in  gold  or  silver.  Well, 
in  the  present  bruised  and  degraded  condition  of  the 
public  credit,  how  long  would  it  take  brokers  and 
others  to  rush  to  tho  exchequer  board  and  to  sweep 
the  whole  stock  of  its  specie  ? It  is  indisputable  that 
the  supplies  of  the  treasury  would  not  furnish  a suffi- 
cient metallic  basis,  on  which  this  treasury  bank 
could  be  planted,  with  the  prospect  of  a single  day’s 
security;  and  well  was  the  sagacious  mind  that  fram- 
ed the  bill  convinced  of  this  truth.  There  is  a sec- 
tion which  authorizes  the  board  to  issue  certificates 
of  a stock  of  the  United  States  for  five  millions  of 
dollars,  bearing  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  per  an- 
num; and  to  sell  and  transfer  these  certificates  for 
whatever  they  may  bring,  be  it  much  or  little,  in  gold 
or  silver  coin  or  bullion,  whenever  this  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  exchequer 
board.  A case  of  probable  and  urgent  emergency 
must  have  been  expected,  otherwise  some  limit  would 
have  been  prescribed  to  the  discount  upon  the  sale  of 
this  stock,  at  a time  when  nobody  will  touch  a loan 
stock  carrying  six  per  cent,  interest.  It  would  have 
been  more  ingenious,  too,  that  the  creation  of  this 
public,  debt  should  have  been  predicated  upon  the  ne- 
cessity to  commence  the  operations  of  the  exchequer 
board:  for  that  was  the  certain  need  which  this  con- 
tingent power  was  intended  to  serve;  and,  without  its 
exercise,  it  was  known  that  the  thing  would  never  be 
quickened  into  life.  Well,  by  means  of  the  surplus 
revenue  and  the  sale  of  this  loan  stock,  the  govern- 
ment bank  is  enabled  to  commence  business  with  five 
or  six  millions  of  specie;  and,  as  it  is  required  to  have 
but  one  dollar  of  specie  in  vault  for  three  of  circula- 
tion, fifteen  millions  of  dollars  of  treasury  notes  would 
be  at  once  issued.  If  business  were  always  to  flow 
along  smoothly  in  its  usual  channels,  that  proportion 
between  the  basis  and  circulation  of  a bank  might  be 
sufficient.  But  the  great  expansion  of  the  paper  sys- 
tem, the  accelerated  speed  of  commercial  intercourse 
among  nations,  and  the  heavy  balances  against  us  in 
the  foreign  trade  since  the  great  reduction  in  our 
tariff  of  duties,  have  increased  the  frequency,  the 
suddenness,  and  the  greatness  of  commercial  revul- 
sions in  this  country.  From  the  operation  of  these 
causes,  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years  has 
amply  demonstrated  that  this  stock  of  specie  is  not 
enough  to  fortify  private  banks  against  the  severe  and 
unforeseen  shocks  to  which  they  are  exposed  by  gen- 
eral disorders  and  disruptions  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business  and  commerce.  This  truth  will  be  found 
upon  trial  to  have  an  application  much  more  rigor- 
ous to  this  institution  than  to  ordinary  banks:  because 
it  will  be  less  able  to  command  certainly  and  prompt- 
ly its  resources,  and  will  be  subjected  to  greater  los- 
ses. To  no  inconsiderable  extent  will  these  resour- 
ces be  absorbed  by  loans  and  advancements  to  the 
government.  The  plundering  and  purloining  of  the 
officers  of  the  board  and  some  forty  agencies  will  be 
another  large  item.  If  the  funds  of  the  banks,  owned 
by  private  stockholders  and  guarded  by  the  keen  vigi- 
lance and  daily  supervision  of  individual  interest,  are 


so  frequently  stolen  by  those  entrusted  with  its  cus- 
tody as  to  have  become  a common  occurrence,  how 
much  more  precarious  and  unsafe  will  be  the  interests 
and  money  of  the  government,  looked  to,  as  they  gen- 
erally are,  even  by  its  most  faithful  agents,  with  care- 
lessness and  indolence.  A heavy  loss  will  likewise 
most  certainly  ensue  from  the  making  of  bad  debts. 
This  consequence  cannot  be  excluded  wholly  from 
the  transactions  of  banks,  or  even  individuals,  by  any 
attainable  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  their  cus- 
tomers, or  the  exercise  of  any  degree  of  vigilance. 
Even  when  debts  are  good  in  their  inception,  it  re- 
quires a constant  attention,  inquiry,  and  scrutiny  to 
keep  them  so,  far  beyond  any  thing  to  be  experienced 
or  even  hoped  of  public  agents,  whose  interests  are 
in  no  degree  affected  by  the  security  or  the  loss  of 
such  debts.  In  this  treasury  bank  the  amount  of  this 
class  of  losses  would  doubtless  be  very  large. 

But  the  political  managers  of  the  exchequer  board 
would  make  loans  by  discounting  bills  of  exchange, 
one  form  of  bounty  to  party  recruits,  and  of  reward 
for  political  service.  Thriftless  aud  unprincipled 
men  would  get  their  hands  deep  into  the  vaults  of  the 
exchequer;  and  the  only  return  which  they  would 
often  make,  would  be,  to  give  a zealous  and  unscru- 
pulous support  to  the  ruling  political  faction.  These 
household  troops  would  be  an  important  element  in 
adjusting  the  balance  of  political  power,  and  they 
mould  be  paid.  There  would  seldom  be  any  means  in 
the  government  bank  to  accommodate  a political  op- 
ponent, often  none  for  the  hones!  trader  in  aid  of  use- 
ful traffic,  but  always  something  for  powerful  politi- 
cal allies  and  efficient  partisans.  Though  bills  are 
limited  to  thirty  days  after  date,  and  to  thirty  days 
after  sight,  there  is  no  prohibition  of  redrawing;  and 
this  process  would  be  continued  indefinitely,  as  indi- 
vidual convenience  and  party  policy  should  require, 
to  cover  up  such  transactions.  Heavy  sum:,’  would 
thus  be  suspended,  rendered  unavailable  to  assist  in 
any  mode  the  redemption  of  treasury  notes  by  gold 
and  silver,  and  a large  proportion  would  ultimately 
settle  down  into  a dead  loss. 

There  are  other  causes  that  would  tend  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  exchequer  long  to  continue  specie 
payments.  The  state  of  the  foreign  trade  and  the 
exchanges  would  cause,  at  times,  a heavy  shipment 
of  specie;  and  of  the  city  of  New  York,  as  the  great 
emporium,  would  this  be  principally  required.  She 
would,  as  has  been  shown,  from  causes  before  enu- 
merated, have  aggregated  the  principal  amount  of 
these  treasury  notes.  As  they  are  only  payable  at 
the  place  where  issued,  and  their  tendency  to  accu- 
mulate at  that  city  would  be  well  known,  no  great 
amount  would  be  issued  there.  Yet  they  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  her  large  importing  merchants,  who 
would  be  preparing  to  make  heavy  remittances  of  the 
metals,  and  they  would  constitute  the  principal  mean* 
to  raise  the  necessary  supply.  They  could  not  be 
there  converted  into  gold  and  silver,  and,  from  the 
inevitable  law  of  currency,  would  sink  below  par. — 
Being  mostly  payable  at  other  places,  the  only  means 
of  cashing  them  would  be  in  the  money  market, 
where  they  would  appear  in  such  masses  as  to  cause 
considerable  depreciation.  If  the  emergency  of  the 
holders  should  admit  of  a few  day’s  delay,  the  issues 
of  the  agencies  most  rapidly  accessible  would  be 
gathered  together  and  returned  upon  them.  Suppose 
one  of  these  agencies,  having  in  hand  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  specie,  had  issued  a million  and 
a half  of  treasury  notes — it  is  a reasonable  calcula- 
tion that  half  the  amount  would  have  accumulated  at 
New  York.  By  Mr.  Webster’s  argument,  as  two- 
thirds  of  the  revenue  are  paid  at  this  port,  that  pro- 
portion of  the  treasury  notes  would  concentrate  there. 
When  there  is  a great  demand  in  this  city  for  the 
precious  metals,  messengers  would  be  despatched  to 
that  agency  with  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  of  its  paper.  And  what,  then,  becomes  of  the 
obligation  always  to  redeem  this  paper  in  gold  and 
silver?  What  would  be  the  assurance  of  the  holders 
of  the  other  half  that  they  could  at  will  convert  it 
into  coin,  when  they  could  present  it  nowhere  else 
for  that  purpose? 

Again:  suppose  the  bill  should  pass,  the  treasury 
bank  will  go  into  operation  under  the  benumbing  in- 
fluence of  a general  distrust  of  it,  and  when  the  cre- 
dit of  the  government  is  so  low  that  treasury  notes 
bearing  an  interest  of  5 per  cent,  are  at  a discount  of 
from  1 to  2 per  cent.,  and  its  stock  carrying  6 per 
cent,  per  annum  interest  is  refused  in  all  our  money 
markets.  It  will  be  impossible  for  trie  holders  of 
these  treasury  notes  to  have  confidence  in  them;  and 
in  their  mistrust  they  will  scrutinize  this  act  of  or- 
ganization. They  will  learn  that  when  they  present 
this  paper  for  redemption,  and  fail  to  get  gold  and 
silver  for  it,  they  will  have  no  right  of  suit  against 
the  government  or  the  government  bank;  and  so  far 
from  being  entitled  to  10  or  12  per  cent,  damages,  as 
against  most  banks  of  recent  charter,  they  will  not 
have  against  this  the  claim  that  would  exist  against 
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all  others  for  legal  interest.  They  would  ascertain 
that  all  the  remedy  which  they  would  have  would  be 
to  petition  the  tardy  justice  of  congress  for  a re- 
dress of  grievances.  They  would  regard  the  whole 
affair  as  a novel  and  doubtful  experiment;  and,  be 
assured,  they  would  make  *haste  to  convert  their 
treasury  notes  into  gold  and  silver. 

It  is  thus  proved  that  the  exchequer  board  would 
be  subjected  to  greater  losses,  that  it  would  have  a 
less  ready  and  available  command  of  its  means,  and 
that  it  would  be  exposed  to  larger,  more  sudden,  and 
more  constant  demands  for  specie,  than  ordinary 
banks.  Unless,  then,  it  had  extraordinary  capacities 
for  replenishing  its  stores  of  specie,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  it  to  continue  the  redemption  of  its  pa- 
per. It  could  net  count  upon  more  Ilian  a million  of 
dollars  average  from  the  public  revenues;  and  the 
only  other  resources  which  are  given  it,  is  the  power 
to  sell  its  own  drafts,  and  to  purchase  domestic  bills, 
the  general  mode  of  supply  in  ordinary  banking.  It 
is  not  only  endowed  with  these  the  most  valuable  and 
distinctive  powers  of  banking,  but  it  may  locate 
branches  all  over  the  Union;  it  has  a fixed  and  also 
a contingent  capital;  it  receives  public  and  private 
deposites,  and  banks  upon  them;  it  issues  a circula- 
tion, and  conducts  all  its  operations  for  profit;  and 
yet  the  secretary  asserts,  and  reiterates  the  assertion, 
that  it  is  no  bank.  It  would  be  a bank,  becaus^  it 
would  have  all  the  functions  and  attributes  of  a bank; 
and  it  would  be  a government  bank,  because  the  go- 
vernment would  furnish  its  capital,  and  manage  and 
direct  its  concerns.  It  would  probably  be  as  well 
named  by  being  called  the  banking  department  of  the 
government;  and,  however  unseemly,  one  of  the 
principal  operations  of  government  would  be  bank- 
ing. Its  first  transactions  in  buying  and  selling  ex- 
changes would  probably  be  successful,  but  the  radi- 
cal and  inherent  vices  pervading  its  whole  structure 
would  soon  produce  depreciation  in  its  paper.  Now, 
there  is  no  principle  in  banking  better  established 
than  that  a bank  whese  paper  is  depreciated  cannot  com- 
mand or  successfully  conduct  the  operations  of  exchange. 
These  transfers  must  be  made  in  gold  or  silver  or 
their  equivalent;  and  no  degree  of  probability  that 
the  draft  will  be  met  with  such  funds  can  suffice. 
The  purchaser  of  the  draft  will  be  required  to  pay  a 
premium  for  it  in  that  medium,  and  for  him  there 
must  be  the  positive  certainty.  The  continuous  pos- 
session of  a sufficient  stock  of  this  only  universal 
medium  will  be  indispensable  to  enable  the  govern- 
ment bank  to  enter  the  bill  market.  A man  desirous 
to  sell  a bill  to  aid  him  in  a real  business  transaction 
would  want  par  funds — nothing  of  less  value  would 
answer  his  purpose;  and  he  would  dispose  of  his  pa- 
per where  they  were  to  be  had,  and  nowhere  else. 
He  would  never  consent  to  have  his  bill  discounted 
in  depreciated  funds,  and  to  meet  it  in  par.  Those 
who  make  accommodation  paper,  and  whose  object 
is  to  negotiate  a loan  in  this  form,  might  apply  to  the 
exchequer  board;  but  such  customers,  instead  of  in- 
creasing their  supplies  of  gold  and  silver,  would  cer- 
tainly produce  further  depletion.  The  real  safe  and 
profitable  business  in  exchanges  would  be  done  by 
other  banks,  or  by  individuals  whose  good  credit  and 
ample  means  were  known,  whilst  many  of  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  exchequer  would  want  the  disposition, 
and  very  many  the  ability  to  be  punctual,  which  is  the 
soul  of  banking. 

From  this  review,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the 
exchequer  board,  instead  of  having  extraordinary 
and  superior  means  of  regenerating  its  gold  and  sil- 
ver, would  in  this  respect  be  far  from  an  equality 
with  other  banks,  notwithstanding  the  greater  and 
more  frequent  drains  to  which  it  would  be  subjected. 
The  conclusion,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  utterly 
impracticable  for  it  to  maintain  specie  payments  is 
doubly  enforced.  The  redemption  of  its  paper  al- 
ways and  perpetually  in  gold  and  silver,  being  an 
essential  end  to  be  achieved  by  its  particular  organiza- 
tion and  capacities,  if  this  fails,  its  friends  and  even 
projectors  dare  not  but  concede  that  it  ought  to  be 
rejected.  Without  that  indispensably  properly  its  cir- 
culation would  be  based  only  upon  the  credit  of  the 
government  and  its  receivability  in  payment  of  all 
public  debts.  And  what  a severe  and  just  judgment 
of  condemnation  has  Mr.  Webster  passed  upon  such 
paper! 

At  the  extra  session  of  congress  in  1837,  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  proposed  to  congress  to  au- 
thorize the  issue  of  ten  millions  of  treasury  notes, 
bearing  no  interest,  to  be  receivable  in  discharge  of 
government  dues,  and  to  be  redeemed  by  the  public 
revenue.  So  far  as  security  and  redeemability  were 
involved,  that  paper  was  certainly  as  satisfactory  as 
any  which  the  exchequer  board  would  issue.  What 
said  that  clear-sighted  statesman  of  the  treasury 
notes,  then  for  the  first  time  offered  to  the  country  to 
perform  the  offices  of  money? 

“But  now,  sir,  what  sort  of  notes  does  the  secre- 
tary propose  to  issue?  He  proposes,  sir,  to  issue 


treasury  notes  of  small  denominations,  down  even  as 
low  as  twenty  dollars,  not  bearing  interest,  and  re- 
deemable at  no  fixed  period;  they  are  to  be  received 
in  payment  of  debts  due  to  the  government,  hut  are 
not  to  be  otherwise  paid  ‘until,  at  some  indefinite 
time,  there  shall  be  a certain  surplus  in  the  treasury 
beyond  what  the  secretary  may  think  it  requires. 
Now,  sir,  this  is  plain,  authentic,  statutable  paper 
money;  it.  is  exactly  a now  issue  of  old  continental. 
If  the  genius  of  the  old  confederation  were  now  to 
rise  up  in  the  midst  of  us,  he.  could  not  furnish  us 
from  the  abundant  stores  of  his  recollection  with  a 
more  perfect  model  of  paper  money.  It  carries  no 
interest;  it  lias  fixed  no  time  of  payment;  it  is  to  cir- 
culate as  currency,  and  it  is  to  circulate  on  the  cre- 
dit of  the  government,  with  no  fixed  period  of  re- 
demption! If  this  be  not  paper  money,  sir,  pray 
what  is  it?  And,  sir,  who  expected  this?” 

.?y,  sir,  who  expected  this ? The  treasury  notes  to  be 
issued  by  the  exchequer  bank  upon  their  face  will  be 
redeemable  on  demand;  but  this  promise  will  be  found 
to  be  illusive  and  false,  and  therefore  these  notes  will 
be  less  honest  than  those  of  1837.  Both  arc  in  essence 
continental  paper  money,  modified  by  the  greater  re- 
sources and  the  different  government  of  the  country. 
What,  then,  could  an  institution,  emitting  such  paper, 
effect  to  purify  the  currency,  to  bring  back  the  coun- 
try slowly,  but  certainly  from  the  excessess  of  a 


eial  oaths,  and  are  subject  to  a daily  visitation,  ren- 
dered astute  by  personal  interest;  and  yet  the  fre- 
quency and  magnitude  of  their  depredations  upon 
the  treasures  committed  to  their  charge,  is  frightful, 
and  threatens,  more  than  all  other  causes,  a total 
overthrow  of  the  banking  system.  The  great  desi- 
deratum *n  connexion  with  the  custody  of  the  public 
money  so  as  to  ensure  its  safety,  is  to  put  it  in  a situ- 
tion  and  condition  that  partisan  political  officers, 
whose  duty  is  to  disburse,  shall  not  have  daily  and 
hourly  access  to  it.  If  it  were  possible  for  human 
ingenuity  to  form  a device  which  would  inflexibly 
restrict  their  approach  to  it  to  the  purposes  of  legal 
expenditure,  so  far  as  they  are  implicated  its  safety 
would  be  assured;  but  this  is  unattainable,  and  the 
nearest  approximation  is  the  deposite  of  the  public 
money  in  Hanks.  This  throws  around  it  every  guard 
which  the  exchequer  board  can' possibly  afford;  arid 
in  addition  the  much  more  reliable  ones  of  all  the 
means  of  the  bank,  all  the  instinctive  and  habitual 
watchfulness  of  those  whose  fortunes  are  deeply  ad- 
ventured in  it,  and  yet  another,  of  more  value  than 
all,  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  largest  portion  of 
its  capital.  The  bills  receivable  perpetually  absorb 
much  the  largest  amount  of  the  means  of  banks,  and 
place  them  beyond  the  present  depredation  of  its  offi- 
cers. 


The  history  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
greatly  redundant  and  spurious  circulation,  to  aid  in!  confirms  the  truth  of  this  reasoning.  Between  1787 
the  general  resumption  by  the  banks  of  specie  pay-1  and  1791  the  public  revenue  was  principally  kept  in 
ments,  and  to  check  their  future  aberrations,  to  faci- ; and  disbursed  by  means  of  state  banks.  From  the 
lilate  and  cheapen  exchanges,  to  assure  to  labor  and  latter  period  until  1811,  the  first  Bank  of  the  United 
industry  a reasonable  reward,  to  lure  back  a general,  | States  performed  those  offices,  as  did  the  state  banks 
wholesome,  and  regenerating  confidence?  Nothing, ; again  until  1816.  After  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
absolutely  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  ag-  j the  United  States,  these  duties  were  devolved  upon 
gravate  existing  evils.  Its  projectors  profess  strong-  . and  were  mainly  performed  by  it,  until  the  re- 
ly that  it  would  greatly  benefit  the  people  and  the ' tnoval  of  the  deposites;  then  reverted  again  to  the 
country;  but  it  would  certainly  complicate  the  ills  state  banks,  and  so  have  continued  to  the  present 
of  both,  and  “enure”  to  the  benefit  of  nobody  but  time,  even  through  the  short  period  of  the  existence 
the  spoilsmen  in  office  and  their  followers.  Let  of  the  sub-treasury;  the  sub-treasurers,  availing  them- 
us  enforce  this  view  by  an  appeal  to  the  great  autho-  j selves  of  their  superior  security,  took  the  responsibili-  * 
rity  with  which  we  have  fortified  several  positions  ty  of  depositing  with  them  the  public  money.  The 
hereinbefore  assumed,  as  we  shall  some  others  that  state  banks  have  thus  been  the  fiscal  agents  of  the 
are  to  follow:  j government  for  fifteen  years;  and  the  two  United 

“If,  sir,  we  were  in  a temper  to  learn  wisdom  from  States  banks  for  thirty-seven  years.  Through  the 
experience,  the  history  of  most  of  the- banks  upon  the  whole  of  both  those  periods  the  banks  have  had  the 
continent  of  Europe  might  teach  us  the  futility  of  all  custody  and  disbursement  of  upwards  of  §900,000,000 
these  contrivances.  These  were,  like  this  before  us,  of  the  public  money,  with  a loss  to  the  government 
established  for  the  purposes  of  finance,  not  for  pur-  of  only  upwards  of  §1,200,000,  every  cent  of  which 
poses  of  commerce.  The  same  fortune  has  happen-  occurred  with  the  state  banks;  yes  the  two  banks  of 
ed  to  them  all.  Their  credit  has  sunk.  Their  respec-  the  United  States  have  kept  and  disbursed  more  than 
live  governments  go  to  them  for  money  when  they  1 §700,000,000  of  the  public  treasure,  without  the  loss 
can  get  it  nowhere  else,  and  the  banks  can  relieve  their  of  the  first  farthing  to  the  country!  How  is  the  state 
wants  only  by  new  issues  of  their  own  paper.  As  0f  the  case  where  government  officers  have  had  the 
this  is  not  redeemed,  the  invariable  consequence  of  actual  custody  and  disbursement  of  the  public  mo- 
depreciation  follows.”  “Such  are  the  banks  of  Pe-  ney?  In  the  process  of  expenditure,  large  sums  have 
tersburgh,  Copenhagen,  Vienna  and  other  cities  of  been  ordered  from  the  vaults  of  the  banks  into  the 
Europe;  and  while  the  paper  of  those  government  hands  of  disbursing  agents,  and  to  a considerable  ex- 
banks has  been  depressed,  that  of  other  banks  exist-  tent  were  permitted  to  remain  in  bank  until  checked 
ing  in  their  neighborhood,  unconnected  with  the  go-  j for  by  the  pay  officer  in  favor  of  the  government  cre- 
vernment  and  conducting  their  business  on  the  basis  ditor.  But  in  numerous  instances,  where  banks  could 
of  commercial  credit,  has  retained  a value  equiva-  not  be  conveniently  used,  and  from  other  causes,  the 
lent  to  that  of  coin.”  “Paper  already  depreciated  disbursing  officer  has  had  the  actual  keeping  of  the 
will  necessarily  be  sunk  lower  when  another  flood  of  money,  and  has  paid  it  out  by  his  own  hand.  What 
depreciated  paper  is  forced  into  circulation.”  “In  sums  have  been  disbursed  in  this  mode  cannot  be  as- 
regard  to  the  plan  of  this  proposed  bank,”  (that  of  certained;  but  it  is  presumed  100,000,000  would  be  a 
1815),”  Mr.  W.  said  he  would  consent  to  no  bank  forge  estimate.  And  what  has  been  the  amount  of 
which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  was  not  a specie  the  defalcations  of  these  officers?  More  than  §5,000,000 
paying  bank.”  Also  from  the  commencement  of  the  government,  the 

Any  other  at  this  time  would  certainly  cause  con- ! revenue  was  necessarily  in  the  hands  of  the  collecting 
fusion  to  be  “worse  confounded.”  ! officers  between  the  time  of  its  collection  and  its  dis- 

But  another  of  the  main  purposes  of  this  exche-  j bursement  or  deposite  in  bank;  and,  in  the  course  of 
quer  bank  is  the  safe-keeping,  transfer  and  disburse-  this  short  transit,  these  collectors  have  purloined  up- 
mentof  the  public  money.  The  safety  of  the  go-  wards  of  §4,000,000.  Here  are  §9,000,000  of  public 
vernment  funds  is  the  most  important  consideration  ! money  thus  lost,  notwithstanding  the  “honesty  and  in- 
connected  with  their  custody;  and  the  present  scheme  tegrity”  of  these  officers,  and  their  “bonds  with  good 
proposes  to  assure  this  mainly  by  the  “honesty  and 


integrity”  of  public  officers,  and  by  “bonds  with  re- 


security.” Suppose  there  had  been  no  employment 
whatever  of  banks  in  any  connexion  with  the  public 


sponsible  sureties”  to  be  executed  by  them.  This  : revenue;  that  its  aggregate  amount  of  §1,300,000,000 
is  precisely  that  assurance,  which  all  experience  has ' and  upwards  had  been  wholly  in  the  actual  custody 
proved  to  be  insufficient.  Turn  to  the  record  of  the  | of  government  officers  until  its  final  disbursement- 
collectors  of  customs  and  excises,  and  to  the  receiv-|  they,  all  the  while  exposed  to  the  most  seductive, 
ers  in  the  land  offices,  and  also  to  the  treasurers  and'  the  most  potent  of  all  temptations— access  at  will  to 
other  custodiers  of  public  money  in  the  states — men  i large  sums  of  money — and  who  can  conjecture  what 


supposed  to  possess  honesty  and  integrity,  and  many 
of  them  no  doubt  truly,  when  they  were  first  brought 
into  contact  with  temptation,  all  taking  oaths  of  offi- 
cial fidelity  and  executing  bonds  with  responsible 
sureties.  In  what  a large  number  of  instances  have 
this  honesty  and  integrity  been  found  too  weak  for 
the  allurements  of  avarice  and  profligacy:  these  offi- 
cial oaths  become  felonious  perjuries,  and  these  re- 
sponsible sureties  hopeless  insolvents.  The  loss  of 
public  treasure  that  ensued  can  only  be  told  by  the 
figures  of  many  millions.  Look  to  bank  officers, 
men  chosen  for  their  places  not  mainly  nor  at  all  be- 
cause of  a particular  political  fealty,  but  selected  by 
persons  deeply  interested  and  upon  intimate  know- 
ledge for  honesty,  fidelity,  good  habits  and  business 
capacity.  These  men,  too,  give  bonds  and  take  offi- 


would  have  been  the  number  and  extent  of  their  de- 
falcations? The  history  of  the  treasury  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  in  confirmation  of  long  experience,  that 
banks  owned  by  individuals  are  the  safest  of  all  de- 
positories of  money.  No  prudent  business  man 
would  pass  over  a bank  of  good  credit  to  make  his 
deposites  in  the  exchequer  and  the  government  will 
act  wisely  if  it  will  pause  and  learn,  not  only  of  in- 
dividual sagacity,  but  of  its  own  experience.  Those 
who  have  money  will  have  two  objects  in  making  a 
deposite — the  security  and  the  command  at  will  of 
their  funds.  Unless  the  depository  gives  the  most 
satisfactory  assurance  of  both,  the  deposite  will  not 
be  made.  So  far  from  offering  this  pledge,  the  ex- 
chequer holds  out  any  thing  else  to  the  capitalist. 
When  he  might  want  his  money  for  investment,  he 
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would  often  find  that  it  had  run  through  this  great  i 
treasury  sieve.  If  he  should  still  be  in  doubt  whe- 
ther or  not  to  make  the  deposite,  the  charge  upon 
him  of  half  per  cent,  would  speedily  resolve  it.  Nor 
would  the  pledged  faith  of  the  government  for  the 
amount  of  deposite  remove  his  difficulties;  for  he 
would  not  be  “so  soft”  as  not  to  understand  tlfct  when 
his  money  should  be  purloined  by  the  officers  of 
the  exchequer,  or  appropriated  in  any  other  way,  that 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  con- 
gress to  appropriate  its  amount  to  him  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury. 

The  proposed  measure  makes  another  innovation 
that  would  doubtless  be  a violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion. It  has  a clause  which  declares,  “that  dues  to 
any  officer  of  the  United  States  may  be  paid  in  gold 
and  silver  coin,  in  treasury  notes  issued  under  this 
act,  or  in  the  notes  of  banks,”  &c.  The  pay  or  sala- 
ry of  an  officer  when  due  is  a debt  of  the  U.  States, 
and  as  such  it  is  the  constitutional  duty  of  congress 
to  make  payment  of  it.  What  is  payment?  It  is  the 
discharge  of  a debt,  by  delivering  to  the  creditor  the 
amount  in  money,  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  and  nothing 
else  in  payment.  The  term  “to  pay  the  debts,”  was 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and 
now  is,  definite,  precise  and  well  understood.  “To 
levy  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,” 
were  not  phrases  of  more  certainty.  There  is  no  dis- 
crimination between  the  obligation  and  mode  by 
which  the  government  and  individuals  are  to  pay 
debts.  If  an  officer,  being  a ereditor  of  the  govern- 
ment, may  be  satisfied  by  treasury  notes  at  their  pre- 
sent value,  so  may  he  be  when  they  are  at  a discount 
of  fifty  per  cent.  The  government  may  constrain 
him  to  take  wild  lands  or  any  other  thing  which  is 
property  in  this  sort  of  payment.  What  would  be 
thought  of  an  individual  who  would  attempt  to  dis- 
charge his  debts  in  this  paper,  when  it  has  depreciat- 
ed fifty  per  cent,  or  any  other  rate,  or  in,  horses,  cat- 
tle, &c.  Public  debts  may  be  discharged  by  these 
notes,  or  by  any  other  commodity  when  accepted  by 
the  creditor;  but  it  is  his  option  to  receive  or  reject 
this  accord  and  satisfaction,  just  as  between  indivi- 
duals; and  this  is  now  proposed  to  be  taken  from  the 
government  officer.  It  is  different  in  relation  to  the 
receipt  of  revenue  and  taxes.  It  never  was  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  nations  to  collect  them  exclusively 
in  gold  or  silver.  They  have  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent been  received  in  kind  from  the  earliest  period  of 
civilization  to  the  present  time;  and  long  before,  con- 
temporaneous with,  and  ever  since  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  bank  paper  has  been  very  extensive- 
ly a medium  of  their  payment.  In  this  country, 
where  the  government  is  constituted  and  exists  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  exclusively,  they  ought  to 
be  received  in  any  currency  that  would  most  com- 
port with  their  general  convenience  and  permanent 
interests.  But  the  political  influences,  immediate 
and  remote,  of  the  proposed  measure,  present  the 
most  important  considerations  connected  with  it. — 
For  some  years  the  course  of  events  has  been  to 
weaken  the  power  and  efficiency  of  the  legislative 
and  to  strengthen  the  executive  department  of  the 
government.  The  veto  power  has  had  a practical 
scope  and  operation  never  contemplated  by  the  fra- 
mers of  the  constitution,  and  which  threatens  to  in- 
terrupt materially  the  apportionment  of  the  legisla- 
tive powers  to  the  two  houses  of  congress.  By  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  the  influence  of 
the  president  received  an  unforeseen  accession  in  the 
great  enlargement  of  executive  appointments,  with- 
out any  corresponding  increase  to  congress.  The 
powers  of  congress  have  not  been  thereby  added  to, 
but  diffused  and  probably  weakened. 

It  was  never  intended  by  the  sages  who  founded 
our  government  that  all  officers,  except  judges, 
should  hold  their  places  at  the  will  of  the  president 
alone.  Nor  does  the  constitution  convey  any  such 
principle.  This  heretical  power  was  conferred  by 
little  more  than  a majority  of  congress,  when  the 
great  man  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  human  race 
was  president,  upon  reasons  of  supposed  convenience 
and  expediency,  and  not  of  constitutional  law.  The 
lights  of  subsequent  experience  prove  that  this  is  an 
unhealthy  excrescence  upon  our  body  politic,  that 
threatens  more  seriously  its  dissolution  than  all  other 
causes.  It  makes  the  president  the  fountain  of  honor, 
and  the  dispenser  of  large  masses  of.  public  money. 
It  enables  him  to  give  and  to  withdraw  the  support, 
and,  consequently,  to  command  the  will  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  numerous  and  increasing  army  of  office- 
holders, diffused,  yet  connected,  over  the  whole  of 
that  body,  like  the  nerves  and  the  muscles  of  the  hu- 
man system.  It  is  the  great  talisman  of  his  potent 
influence  over  party,  and  over  the  two  houses  of  con- 
gress and  all  their  proceedings.  It  has  often  hereto- 
fore reduced  the  house,  where  the  great  popular 
principle  of  our  institutions  was  intended  to  act  in 
healthy  vigor  and  perfect  independence,  to  be  the 
passive  registry  of  executive  edicts.  It  is  the  fruit- 


i ful  parent  of  the  disorders  of  the  government  gene- 
rally, and  especially  of  the  most  portentous  one,  that 
all  its  functionaries,  with  few  exceptions,  totally  neg- 
lect and  disregard  official  duties,  and  abuse  station 
and  influence,  by  giving  themselves  up  to  president- 
making. The  course  of  this  triumphant  and  revolu- 
tionizing power  is  onward.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
some  members  of  the  convention,  and  so  argued  by 
many  statesmen  of  the  day,  that  the  executive  was 
the  weaker  department,  and  was  exposed  to  be  as- 
saulted and  reduced  by  congress.  But  usurpation  is 
marchlhg  on  in  a contrary  direction;  and  that  equili- 
brium established  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution, 
and  upon  which  they  balanced  our  complicated  sys- 
tem, has  been  greatly  disadjusted  by  executive  en- 
croachment. This  is  in  accordance  with  all  history, 
and  with  the  natural  order  of  things.  A legislative 
power,  divided  among  a numerous  body  of  men  ne- 
cessarily of  variant,  if  not  of  repellant  and  conflict- 
ing counsels,  never  has  and  never  will  be  able  to  sub- 
vert free  systems  of  government.  It  is  a sole  execu- 
tive, with  his  unthwarted,  secret, (rapid  and  energetic 
decision  and  action,  dispensing  all  the  offices,  and 
commanding  the  military  force  of  the  country,  grown 
insolent  in  the  strength  of  his  power,  and  goaded  on 
by  vaulting  ambition,  who  attacks  and  overthrows  po- 
pular liberty.  Even  under  our  jealously-guarded 
system,  such  is  the  proneness  of  the  executive  power 
to  augmentation,  that  it  has  become  all-prevalent. — 
The  influence  of  each  contest  for  it  pervades  every 
national  and  state  election.  All  the  legislation  of 
congress,  and  a good  portion  of  that  of  every  state,  is 
prostituted  to  it.  It  merges  all  parties,  it  controls 
every  appointment  to  office,  not  only  in  the  general 
government,  but  in  all  the  states  and  territories,  even 
to  the  most  insignificant.  It  diffuses  itself  over  the 
whole  union,  it  enters  every  family,  it  sunders  the 
nearest  kindred,  it  interrupts  all  the  employments  of 
life,  it  mars  the  public  peace,  and  keeps  the  whole 
fabric  of  society  heaving  in  perpetual  commotion. — 
Even  in  time  of  profound  peace  it  may  be  wielded  by 
a feeble  man,  who  may  reach  it  without  popularity 
or  a party,  and  he  will  have  an  undue  influence  in 
congress  and  in  the  country.  But,  in  the  change  of 
events,  there  comes  a protracted  and  exhausting  war, 
in  which  all  the  military  power  and  all  the  resources 
of  the  union  have  been  put  in  requisition,  and  confid- 
ed to  the  president.  During  the  doubtful  conflict 
every  hope  is  suspended  upon  his  vigor,  efficiency  and 
fidelity.  He  is  equal  to  the  trial,  and  he  points  the 
march  of  our  armies  to  conquest  and  to  glory.  As 
the  bloody  tide  of  war  recedes  from  our  shores  the 
soul  of  the  nation  warms  and  opens  to  him,  and  its 
gratitude  and  blessings  gush  forth.  He  is  in  the  me- 
ridian of  life,  possessed  of  unbounded  popularity,  of 
sagacity  and  genius.  The  country  is  exhausted  from 
its  mighty  exertions:  the  army  is  numerous  and  un- 
paid, inured  to  victory  and  to  discipline,  and  obedient 
to  his  command.  If  such  a president  were  covetous 
of  a crown,  give  him  the  added  powers  which  this 
measure  would  confer  upon  our  executive,  and  he 
would  speedily  overthrow  liberty,  and  erect  a throne 
upon  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  constitution. 

In  support  of  the  petition  that  this  government  bank 
would  add  in  an  alarming  degree  to  the  power  of  the 
president,  let  us  again  recur  to  that  great  authority 
who  has  not  yet  failed  us.  In  his  speech  on  Presi- 
dent Jackson’s  veto  message,  Mr.  Webster  says: 

“It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  banks  are 
safest  under  private  management,  and  that  govern- 
ment banlcs  are  the  most  dangerous  of  all  institutions. 
The  whole  drift  of  the  message  is  to  reverse  the  set- 
tled judgment  of  all  the  civilized  world,  and  set  up 
government  banks,  independent  of  private  interest  and 
private  control.  Every  bank  must  have  some  stock- 
holders, unless  it  be  such  a bank  as  the  president  has 
recommended,  and  in  regard  to  which  he  seems  not 
likely  to  find  much  concurrence  of  others’  opinions,” 
&c. 

On  another  occasion  he  remarked: 

“Again,  I have  heard  it  said  that,  although  there 
may  be  a bank  hereafter,  yet  it  must  be  a bank  in 
which  the  government,  that  is  the  executive,  shall 
have  direct  participation  and  control.  I need  hardly 
say,  for  one,  I shall  not  consent  to  any  such  project 
for  extending  executive  influence.  1 shall  not  agree 
to  make  a very  bad  bank  for  the  sake  of  making  a very 
dangerous  government.  In  short,  sir,  I reject  and  re- 
pudiate all  these  new  principles.  1 shall  set  my  face 
against  all  banks  but  a specie  paying  bank,  a hard 
money  bank,  a well  regulated  and  well  constituted 
bank,  established  on  principles  safe  to  the  govern- 
ment and  safe  to  the  people.  If  we  cannot  have  such  a 
bank,  the  next  best  thing  will  be  to  have  none.  Gen- 
tlemen may  set  their  hearts  at  rest,  sir,  about  all  these 
new  projects.  The  country  is  too  wise — it  has  al- 
ready had  too  much  taste  of  experiments  to  counte- 
nance any  one  of  them.  If  there  be  not  a sound 
bank,  a safe  bank,  a bank  independent  of  executive  con- 
trol, there  will,  for  the  present  at  least,  be  no  bank  at 


all.  Again,  we  have  already  had  distinct  intimations 
that  paper  might  be  issued  on  the  foundation  of  the 
revenue.  The  treasury  of  the  United  Slates  is  intended 
to  become  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  is  intended  Jo  be  the  great  nationalbanker. 
Sir,  to  say  nothing  of  the  crudity  of  such  a notion,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  make  one  observation  upon  it. — 
We  have  heretofore  heard  much  of  the  danger  of 
consolidation,  and  of  the  great  and  well  founded  fear  of 
the  union  of  all  powers  in  this  government.  Now,  sir, 
when  we  shall  be  brought  to  the  state  of  things  in 
which  all  the  circulating  paper  of  the  country  shall 
be  issued  directly  by  the  treasury  department,  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  executive,  we  shall  have  con- 
solidation with  a witness.” 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Webster  observed: 

“In  the  first  message  of  the  president  (Jackson)  it 
was  said  that  a national  bank  was  perfectly  constitu- 
tional, but  that  it  should  be  differently  constituted; 
that  it  should  be  founded  on  government  credit  and 
government  revenue.  This  would  have  been  an  ad- 
ministration bank,  and  eventually,  through  the  presi- 
dent's officer,  (the  secretary  of  the  treasury,)  the  presi- 
dent's bank." 

These  cogent  and  conclusive  objections  to  the  pro- 
ject that  was  then  shadowed  forth  acquired  additional 
point  and  force  in  their  application  to  the  “monster” 
nov*  formed  and  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
“exchequer  board.” 

The  report  of  the  secretary  says:  “nor  is  the  plan 
justly  liable  to  the  objection,  that  it  creates  a union 
of  the  purse  and  the  sword,  by  giving  to  the  execu- 
tive the  custody  or  control  of  the  public  money.  Far 
otherwise.  The  president  cannot  touch  a dollar  of 
the  public  money  by  his  own  authority,  nor  change 
its  custody.”  “Whoever  shall  come  to  the  exche- 
quer for  money,  must  show  the  law  of  congress  un- 
der which  he  comes;  and  no  payment  can  be  made 
but  in  compliance  with  such  law.  Until  appropria- 
tions are  made  by  law,  the  president  will  have  no 
more  authority  than  any  other  individual  in  the  coun- 
try to  take  a farthing  from  the  exchequer.”  So  far 
as  all  this  is  true,  would  it  not  have  been  equally  so, 
if  that  government  bank , to  which  Mr.  Webster  so 
frequently  objected,  with  such  an  implacable  spirit, 
had  been  established?  Was  it  not  true  under  the 
operation  of  the  sub-treasury?  Was  it  not  true,  when 
General  Jackson  forced  the  removal  of  the  public 
deposites  from  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States? 
And  notwithstanding  these  checks,  which  the  report 
assumes  to  be  so  sufficient,  was  not  the  government 
money  as  much  under  the  control  of  General  Jack- 
son,  as  though  the  law  had  assigned  to  the  president 
himself  its  custody?  Then,  as  under  the  system  now 
proposed,  it  had  other  keepers,  but  the  president  keeps 
the  keepers.  He  makes  and  unmakes  them  according 
to  his  own  sovereign  pleasure.  And  yet  this  candid 
report  tells  us  that  the  president  cannot  “change  the 
custody”  of  the  public  treasure.  There  is  safety 
only  in  having  some  power  between  the  president 
and  the  public  money,  which  he  cannot  blast  with 
his  breath  and  reproduce  in  a form  to  do  his  bidding, 
as  though  it  was  inanimate  machinery.  A bank 
owned  by  individuals  principally,  arid  knowing  no 
control  but  a direction  chosen  by  them,  is  the  only 
defence  which  can  be  thrown  up  against  the  strong 
and  ever-acting  proclivity  of  the  executive  to  seize 
upon  the  national  treasure,  to  unite  the  purse  and  the 
sword,  unless,  indeed,  the  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment should  be  brought  back  to  the  true  principle  of 
the  constitution,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  senate 
should  be  held  to  be  as  necessary  to  unmake,  as  it  is 
to  make  all  officers  of  the  government. 

But  what  was  Mr.  Webster’s  opinions  of  the  abili- 
ty of  the  president  to  “change  the  custody”  of  the 
public  money  under  the  power  assumed  by7  president 
Jackson?  Let  him  speak  for  himself.  “The  act  of 
removing  the  deposites,  which  I now  consider  as  the 
president’s  act,  and  which  his  friends  on  this  floor 
defend  as  his  act,  took  the  national  purse  from  be- 
neath the  security  and  guardianship  of  the  law,  and 
disposed  of  its  contents,  in  parcels,  in  such  places  of 
deposite  as  he  chose  to  selecD  At  this  very  moment 
every  dollar  of  the  public  treasure  is  subject,  so  far 
as  respects  its  custody  and  safe  keeping,  to  his  unlimit- 
ed control."  Would  not  such  be  the  state  of  the  case 
under  the  exchequer  board?  It  is  true,  the  president 
could  not  change  the  place  of  custody,  but  he  could 
change  those  who  held  this  custody,  and  with  the 
moon,  if  he  chose;  and  that  comprehends  the  whole 
substance  of  the  matter.  The  secretary’s  report  is 
no  analysis,  no  examination  of  this  measure.  It  is  a 
smooth,  specious,  delusive  summing  up  of  benefits  to 
result  from  it,  not  warranted  by  its  general  arrange- 
ment and  powers,  its  details  and  machinery.  Its 
purpose  is  to  lubricate  the  bill,  and  then  present  it  to 
congress  and  the  country. 

The  project  may  be  characterized  as  a compound 
of  General  Jackson’s  government  bank,  of  the  state 
bank  deposite  system,  and  of  the  aub-treasury  with- 
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out  the  specie  clause.  With  the  exception  of  pro- 
viding a currency  for  the  government  different  from 
that  of  the  people,  it  is  justly  obnoxious  to  the  ag- 
gregate objections  that  were  made  to  each  of  those 
systems.  The  extent  to  which  its  sub-treasury  or- 
ganization would  increase  the  influence  of  the  exe- 
cutive, is  comprehensively  and  powerfully  presented 
by  Mr.  Webster  in  his  speech  against  the  sub-trea- 
sury. He  says:  “In  the  first  place,  sir,  I have  sug- 
gested the  complete  union  which  it  would  form,  if  it 
were  in  itself  practicable,  between  the  political  and 
money  power.  The  whole  commerce  of  the  country, 
indeed,  under  such  a state  of  law,  would  be  little 
more  than  a sort  of  incident  to  treasury  operations — 
rather  a collateral  emanation  of  the  system,  than  a sub- 
stantial and  important  branch  of  the  public  interest.'’' 

The  exchequer  board  would  never  be  able,  by  the 
profits  of  its  business,  to  pay  its  expenses  and  its 
losses.  It  would  abstract  largely  from  the  revenue 
in  providing  suitable  buildings,  paying  salaries  to 
numerous  officers,  large  contingencies,  &c.,  when 
our  meagre  sources  of  supply  are  not  sufficient  for 
the  pressing  and  important  demands  of  the  public 
service.  It  would  add,  certainly,  between  one  and 
two  hundred  appointments  to  the  patronage  of  the 
president.  These  officers  would  be  scattered  widely- 
over  the  confederacy.  They  would  exercise  an  in- 
fluence over  the  business  and  fortunes  of  a great 
many  men  around  their  respective  localities.  Having 
the  power  to  furnish  or  to  withhold  money  at  plea- 
sure, they  would  acquire  a large  personal  and  official 
influence,  all  which  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
president,  the  party  chief,  and  still  further  swell  his 
overshadowing  influence. 

This  examination  of  the  project  has  been  predi- 
cated upon  the  belief  that  it  would  have  but  a par- 
tial and  temporary  success.  But  suppose  it  should 
realize  the  expectation  of  its  friends  in  furnishing  a 
a sound  and  general  currency,  in  cheapening  and 
successfully  doing  the  business  of  exchange,  how 
much  greater  and  how  indefinitely  would  it  add  to 
the  strength  of  the  executive  arm!  Then  that  gigan- 
tic monster  of  a treasury  bank,  limned  by  the  strong 
pencil  of  the  secretary  of  state,  puissant  in  its  facul- 
ty for  mischief,  absorbing  and  centralizing  in  all  its 
tendencies,  and  controlled  by  the  will  of  the  presi- 
dent of  a faction,  will  have  fixed  its  death-fangs  deep 
in  the  body  politic.  It  will  commence  business  upon 
the  surplus  in  the  treasury  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
five  million  loan.  It  is  allowed  to  receive  private 
deposites  in  gold  and  silver  to  the  amount  of  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars,  and  may  issue  paper,  including 
the  certificates  of  deposite,to  three  times  the  amount 
of  its  specie  in  vault — which  may  amount  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  a currency  of  forty-two  millions  of  dol- 
lars, or  about  four  times  the  average  circulation  of 
the  United  State  bank.  It  may  sell  its  own  drafts 
and  purchase  bills  without  limit.  In  the  year  1832, 
the  late  bank  of  the  United  States  transacted  this 
description  of  business  to  an  amount  exceeding 
§260,000,000,  although  about  half  its  means  were 
employed  in  the  discount  of  local  promissory  notes. 
If  the  bright  dreams  of  the  report  should  not  prove 
to  be  “stuff,”  the  revenues  and  credit  of  the  United 
States,  the  receivability  of  its  paper  in  payment  of 
all  government  dues,  the  large  individual  deposites 
of  specie,  and  the  copious  perennial  supplies  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  bills  and  drafts,  all  concentrated  to 
the  doing  of  exchanges,  would  make  the  capabilities 
of  the  exchequer  equal  to  five  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  Having  no  ends  of  individual  in- 
terest to  subserve,  and  being  managed  by  venal  poli- 
ticians for  party  aggrandizement  exclusively,  it 
would  put  down  the  cost  of  exchange  to  the  point 
where  profit  would  cease,  and  would  thus  crush  all 
competition  and  secure  a monopoly.  It  would  not 
allow  the  state  banks  to  thwart  the  objects  and  gene- 
ral course  of  its  administration;  and,  where  it  was 
important,  these  institutions  would  be  -coerced  to 
bend  and  to  co-operate.  With  its  great  resources 
and  its  ability  to  concentrate  them  rapidly  at  any 
point,  it  would  collect  the  paper,  run  upon,  and  over- 
whelm all  state  banks  at  will;  and  they  would  do  bu- 
siness and  exist  only  by  its  sufferance.  We  would 
be  brought  to  that  state  of  things  in  which  -all  the 
circulating  paper  of  the  country  would  be  issued  or 
regulated  “by  the  treasury  department,  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  executive;”  and  we  would 
“have  consolidation  with  a witness.”  With  this 
mighty  engine,  any  political  party  would  be  able  to 
perpetuate  power  in  its  own  hands,  to  appropriate 
the  government  and  all  its  offices  and  emoluments, 
all  its  lucrative  jobs  and  contracts  to  itself,  and  to 
lay  upon  its  adversaries  the  heavy  hand  of  a practi- 
cal despotism. 

But  whether  the  exchequer  failed  from  the  com- 
mencement, or  had  a short-lived  success,  it  would  be 
essentially  a government  paper  system  based  upon 
the  public  revenue  and  the  publtc  credit,  but  mainly 
upon  the  latter.  It  would,  sooner  or  later,  run  the 


unvarying  course  of  all  those  that  have  preceded  it; 
it  would  be  pushed  to  its  utmost  tension,  and  its  total 
overthrow  with  wide-spread  evil  and  ruin  would  en- 
sue. Exigencies  would  arise  when  the  revenues 
would  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  public  service  and 
of  the  party.  The  increase  or  imposition  of  taxes  is 
generally  attended  with  more  or  less  of  popular  re- 
vulsion; and  the  creation  of  a public  debt,  by  bor- 
rowing, is  always  odious.  In  this  free  country  there 
will  be  a perpetual  succession  of  antagonist  political 
parties,  active,  vigilant,  relentless;  and  often  so  near- 
ly balanced  that  small  causes  will  give  the  one  or  the 
other  the  preponderance.  The  levy  of  taxes,  or  the 
demonstration  of  a public  debt  by  the  ordinary  mode 
of  borrowing,  might  be  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
party  in  power.  But  now  comes  to  their  aid  the  ex- 
chequer bank,  aud  the  expedient  of  issuing  treasury 
notes — to  stamp  blank  paper  with  a particular  im- 
press and  it  becomes  money.  This  obviates  the  ne- 
cessity of  taxation;  it  creates  no  public  debt,  or,  if  it 
does,  it  veils  it  well.  It  furnishes  ample  means  to 
conduct  the  government  upon  a scale  of  magnificent 
expenditures,  and  to  reward  by  large  salaries  and  fat 
jobs  the  votaries  of  party — its  free  companions,  its 
Swiss.  Above  all,  it  enables  those  who  wield  the 
truncheon  to  hold  on  to  it.  Magic  power!  how 
resistless  are  its  seductions!  The  appetite  which  this 
spurious  paper  feeds  become  morbid,  and  increases 
until  it  has  infected  the  whole  country.  Things  be- 
come artificially,  but  powerfully  excited.  All  prices 
run  up;  the  mechanic  arts  and  productive  industry 
are  neglected;  a spirit  of  wild  speculation  seizes 
upon  every  condition  in  life,  and  the  prospects  of  sud- 
den wealth  dazzles  and  bewilders  every  imagination. 
A delirium  is  upon  the  nation,  and  still  the  cry  is  for 
more  money.  The  smoking  crevices  soon  tell  that 
the  volcano  is  smouldering  beneath,  and  anon  its  ter- 
rific explosions  shake  the  whole  land,  and  spread 
over  it  ruin,  misery,  and  desolation. 

Such  have  been  the  course  and  effects  of  a go- 
vernment paper  system  in  other  countries.  A regent 
of  France  granted  to  John  Law  and  his  brother,  bank 
ing  powers,  and  soon  after  their  establishment  was 
merged  in  the  Royal  Bank.  It  was  sustained  by  all 
the  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  produce  of  the 
mint,  the  crown  lands,  a monopoly  of  a great  portion 
of  the  foreign  trade,  and  was  amalgamated  with  the 
Mississippi  company.  It  was  an  institution  similar 
in  many  respects  to  the  one  now  proposed.  It  sue 
ceeded  for  a time,  and  did  an  immense  business.  Its 
stock  was  sought  with  insatiable  avidity  by  all,  from 
the  menial  to  the  royal  duke;  and  it  appreciated  from 
five  hundred  to  ten  thousand  livers  per  share.  It 
went  on  emitting  its  masses  of  paper  until  the  bloat- 
ed bubble  could  distend  no  more;  and  it  burst,  after 
having  revolutionized  a large  portion  of  the  property 
and  individual  condition  of  France. 

Afterwards,  and  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  the 
revenues  of  the  kingdom  were  found  to  be  insufficient 
to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  large  debt  left  by  the 
long  and  exhausting  wars  of  his  immediate  predeces- 
sor, and  at  the  same  time  pay  the  expenses  of  the  go- 
vernment and  of  one  of  the  most  licentious  and  ex- 
pensive courts  that  ever  had  existence.  His  minister, 
the  light  Maurepas,  shrunk  from  the  responsibility 
of  proposing  a tax  upon  the  privileged  orders,  who 
owned  a great  portion  of  the  property  in  France;  and 
the  deficit  went  on  increasing.  Colbert,  his  succes- 
sor, recommended  retrenchment  and  the  imposition 
of  additional  taxes,  so  as  to  establish  an  equilibrium 
between  the  public  receipts  and  expenditures;  and  he 
was  dismissed  from  office.  Neckar  commenced  his 
career  by  borrowing,  and  soon  closed  it,  like  Colbert, 
by  recommending  to  the  king  taxation  upon  the  pri- 
vileged orders.  The  evil  contined  to  grow;  and  ele- 
gant, the  plausible  and  the  persuasive  Calonne  was 
made  comptroller  general  to  cure  it.  He  continued 
the  system  of  borrowing,  and  called  to  his  aid  its 
common  adjunct  the  paper  aystena.  It  had  the  usual 
temporary  and  deceitful  success,  but  at  a monstrous 
cost.  When  all  on  the  surface  was  smooth,  and  his 
financiering  was  apparently  completely  successful, 
and  the  court  was  rejoicing  in  the  triumphs  of  his 
seemingly  matchless  genius,  and  his  inexhaustible 
resources  for  producing  revenue,  it  is  said  that  M.  de 
Calonne  was  paying,  daily,  one  million  of  francs,  to 
sustain  the  credit  of  his  stocks  and  his  paper  system. 
His  administration  hastened  and  aggravated  the  ine- 
vitable catastrophe.  It  was  thus  that  the  love  of 
place  and  the  pusillanimity  of  ministers,  the  repug- 
nance of  the  people  to  taxation,  and  the  beguiling 
vices  of  the  stockjobbing  and  government  paper  sys- 
tem, accelerated  the  first  scene  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, the  assembly  of  the  notables,  and  contributed 
largely  to  its  subsequent  horrible  excesses.  No  na- 
tion can  long  have  credit,  or  escape  internal  con- 
vulsions, where  it  makes  borrowing  and  the  issue  of 
government  paper  the  substitute  for  taxation  in  rais- 
ing the  necessary  supplies  to  conduct  its  affairs.  The 
inevitable  tendency  of  this  policy  to  run  into  the 


greatest  extreme  in  times  of  difficulty  is  maked  with 
a distinctness  which  no  mind  can  mistake  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  assignats  of  the  national  assembly.  Four 
hundred  millions  of  francs  were  first  ordered  to  be 
issued,  and  the  system  went  careering  on, 'until  the 
amount  was  forty-five  thousand  millions — one  hun- 
dred times  the  proper  currency  of  France.  What 
mind  can  grasp  the  amount  of  wrong,  fraud,  vice, 
disoder  and  calamity  caused  by  such  a vast  amount 
of  spurious  circulation,  maintained  by  the  horrible 
energy  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  the  guillo- 
tine dripping  with  the  gore  of  those  who  refused  it! 
Even  these  at  length  lost  comparatively  their  ter- 
rors, and  the  loathed  assignats  came  to  be  more 
dreaded. 

But  we  have  some  chapters  on  this  subject  in  our 
own  history,  which  are  full  of  admonition.  Previous 
to  the  revolution  there  was  not  a colony,  except 
Nova  Scotia,  which  had  not  plunged  into  the  ex- 
cesses and  felt  the  blighting  influences  of  an  irre- 
deemable and  depreciated  government  paper.  Not- 
witstanding the  fewness  of  their  numbers,  their  limit- 
ed wants,  and  the  untempting  circumstances  of  their 
condition  contrasted  with  ours,  to  avoid  the  burdens 
and  responsibilities  of  taxation  they  postponed  the 
evil  day;  but  they  could  not  escape  it  always,  and  it 
came  upon  them  with  long  suspended  and  collected 
wrath.  We  all  know  the  history  of  “the  Continental 
money.”  It  bore  upon  its  face  solemn  promises  of 
redemption,  which  in  various  forms  were  renewed 
by  the  continental  congress;  but  after  the  issues  had 
swollen  to  three  hundred  millions,  all  that  was  in 
circulation  fell  dead  upon  the  hands  of  its  holders. 
Though  the  greatness  and  duration  of  the  exigencies 
of  the  colonies  might  have  constrained  congress, 
sooner  or  later,  to  this  expedient,  and  though  it  is 
sanctified  by  the  recollections  of  the  need  it  answer- 
ed in  achieving  our  independence,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  system  had  its  origin  in  the  repug- 
nance of  the  people  to  taxation.  In  time  of  peace, 
with  a capacity  to  bear  taxation,  without  any  dis- 
tress, to  five  times  the  necessary  amount  of  revenue,  it 
would  be  impolitic  and  culpable  in  the  highest  de- 
gree to  adopt  any  measure  that  could  have  a tendency 
to  such  a state  of  things. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  the  bill  which  are 
objectionable;  and  that  one  which  permits  the  presi- 
dent, by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  create  as 
many  offices  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
exchequer  as  the  board  may  think  necessary,  and 
their  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  board,  are  not 
only  liable  to  gross  abuse,  but  in  their  natnre  are  al- 
together improper. 

The  undersigned  has  stated  the  evils  which  in  his 
judgment,  will  flow  from  this  measure.  He  does  not 
pretend  that,  upon  the  commencement,  they  would 
spring  forth  full  grown,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain 
of  Jupiter.  Such  is  not  the  history  or  nature  of  po- 
litical abuses  and  usurpations.  If  these  enemies  to 
the  rights  to  man  and  to  popular  institutions  were  al- 
ways to  make  their  first  appearance  in  their  naked 
atrocity,  in  their  matured  powers  of  mischief,  with 
an  aspect  gloating  for  scenes  of  injustice,  oppression, 
confusion  and  blood,  an  alarmed  and  exasperated 
people  would  rise  in  their  irrepressible  energy  and 
power  and  strangle  them  at  once.  Their  approaches 
are  silent,  slow  and  stealthy;  and  because  they  are 
so,  are  too  often  fatally  successful.  They  begin  with 
infancy,  and  by  imperceptible  growth  familiarize 
their  victims  with  the  unfolding  monster;  and  we  are 
awakened  to  the  dread  reality  not  until  struggling  in 
its  death  embrace.  The  deluded  people  are  amused 
in  the  meantime  with  palliatives,  with  treasury  notes, 
and  similar  devices.  A change  in  popular  sentiment 
ensues.  Some  begin  to  give  in  from  the  ignoble  mo- 
tive of  immediate  pecuniary  advantage;  some  from 
indolence  or  timidity  will  not  look  ahead  to  the 
threatening  consequences;  some  are  beguiled  by  the 
defection  of  those  who  have  been’long  arrayed  with 
themselves  in  making  resistance  to  other  measures  of 
the  sames,  and  think  there  can  be  no  danger  where 
their  great  and  admired  give  a support;  others,  of  a 
hardy  and  adventurous  spirit,  mount  the  wave  that  is 
rolling  on  events,  to  be  wafted  whither  it  will;  while 
many,  wearied  out  with  the  protracted  struggle,  fold 
their  arms  and  quiescently  bow  to  whatever  comes. 
Things  still  move  on  to  their  commission:  in  due 
season,  a daring  and  superior  spirit  strikes,  and  the 
country  sinks  into  the  repose  of  political  servitude 
and  moral  degradation. 

Since  the  undersigned  condemns  so  generally  and 
so  decidedly  this  executive  measure,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected of  him  to  propose  a substitute.  This  he  does 
not  do,  and  he  begs  leave  to  offer  a few  reasons  in 
explanation.  He  feels  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
practicability  of  a moneyed  institution,  owned  partly 
by  the  government,  but  principally  by  individuals, 
and  to  be  managed  by  its  owners,  answering  every 
purpose  of  currency,  exchange,  and  deposite,  exact- 
ing not  a single  power  but  what  is  embodied  in  the 
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bill  to  establish  the  exchequer  board;  but  without 
any  of  its  insecurity,  proneness  to  abuse,  and  to  fail- 
ure in  the  avowed  objects  of  its  creation,  and  without 
the  corruption  and  dangers  with  which  it  is  fraught. 
But  it  is  matter  of  history,  that  at  the  last  session  of 
congress  the  bill  “to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to 
the  fiscal  bank  of  the  United  States”  was  framed  and 
proposed  at  the  instance  of  the  president,  and  its 
powers  were  assigned  and  limited  by  his  directions, 
and  yet  he  vetoed  this  emanation  from  himself,  and 
left  the  country  with  all  its  afflicting  disorders  upon 
it.  He  is  surrounded  by  “constitutional  advisers,” 
some  of  whom  have  given  up  the  most  essential  prin- 
ciples in  the  constitution  of  an  agency  to  answer  such 
important  ends  for  which  they,  in  common  with  the 
undersigned,  have  so  long  contended,  and  have  es- 
poused those  which  are  exactly  antagonistical.  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  president  still 
occupies  on  this  subject  the  position  which  he  held 
at  the  extra  session.  Under  this  state  of  the  case,  I 
can  but  declare  that  1 have  no  confidence  whatever 
that  any  bill  which  I might  frame  would  be  approved 
by  the  executive. 

But  for  this' discouraging  difficulty  the  undersigned 
would  present  a measure,  modelled  mainly  upon  the 
charter  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  but  en- 
vironed by  important  additional  provisions  and  guards, 
suggested  by  subsequent  experience.  I would  en- 
deavor to  enforce  it,  by  recurring  to  the  history  of 
the  banks,  embracing  two  periods  of  twenty  years 
each — to  the  vast  amounts  which  they  had  kept  and 
disbursed  for  the  government,  and  to  the  immense 
sums  which  they  have  supplied  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  probably  to 
more  than  8,000  millions  of  dollars,  and  yet  without 
loss  to  government  or  to  individuals — to  the  unparal- 
leled soundness  of  the  currency,  and  the  facility  and 
cheapness  of  exchange — to  the  sedated  and  steady 
condition  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  the  total 
absence  of  bank  suspensions;  and  to  the  healthy  and 
prosperous  condition  of  the  country  during  the  periods 
of  their  existence,  and  all  produced,  in  a great  de- 
gree, by  their  restraining,  regulating  and  beneficent 
influence.  I would  draw  a parallel  between  the  times 
and  evils  intervening  the  two  banks  of  the  United 
States  and  those  at  present  existing,  and  would  prove 
them  to  be  generally  and  minutely  similar.  I would 
argue  that  the  same  cause  which  was  adequate  to  the 
reformation  then,  could  not  now  fail.  I would  urge 
the  propriety  of  trusting  to  experience  this  important 
crisis,  father  than  to  theory  and  experiment;  and,  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  Webster,  on  a similar  occasion, 
I would  solemnly  warn  the  government  against  try- 
ing “any  new  experiments  on  the  property,  the  em- 
ployment, and  happiness  of  the  whole  people.”  I 
would  quote,  likewise,  this  testimony  from  the  presi- 
dent’s first  veto  message,  when  he  speaks  of  a change, 
to  a considerable  extent,  in  the  course  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  late  bank,  in  appropriating  its  means 
largely  to  dealing  in  exchanges:  “The  currency  of 
the  country  became  sound,  and  the  negotiations  in 
exchanges  were  carried  to  the  lowest  possible  rates. 
The  circulation  was  increased  to  more  than  22,000,000 
dollars,  and  the  notes  of  the  bank  were  regarded  as 
equal  to  specie  all  over  the  country.”  And  this  at  a 
time  when  the  annual  accommodation  of  the  bank 
was  about  $40,000,000.  I would  say  this  is  precise- 
ly what  ihe  country  now  wants,  and  it  wants  nothing 
beside. 

If  it  were  objected  that  the  bank,  for  the  last  two 
years  of  its  existence,  exceeded  the  limits  of  practi- 
cal banking,  the  undersigned  would  answer,  that  even 
then  it  was  practically  in  a good  degree  subjected  to 
a repeal  of  its  charter.  The  government  had  violat- 
ed faith  with  it,  and  impaired  its  efficiency,  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  public  deposites.  Instead  of  up- 
holding its  credit,  and  cherishing  it  as  an  institution 
performing  the  important  duties  of  fiscal  agent,  doing 
the  business  of  exchange  for  the  country  at  “the  low- 
est possible  rates,”  and  being  the  only  device  that  had 
ever  been  able  to  assure  to  it  a sound  paper  currency, 
and  one  in  which  the  United  States  was  a large  stock- 
holder, the  government  waged  against  it  a long  and 
unrelenting  war.  Yet,  such  was  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  upon  which  it  was  based,  and  the  ability 
and  rectitude  of  its  management,  that  neither  its 
credit  nor  security  was  jeoparded  by  the  unceasing 
assaults  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  all- 
powerful  /nen  that  ever  filled  the  presidential  chair, 
backed  and  sustained  by  one  of  the  strongest  political 
parties  that  ever  had  existence  in  this  country.  A 
parallel  to  the  atrocity,  vigor,  and  perseverance  of 
the  attack,  on  the  side  of  a government,  and  of  tri- 
umphant, self-sustaining  credit  and  safely  on  the  part 
of  a moneyed  institution,  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  his- 
tory. The  unharmed  condition  of  the  bank,  through- 
out all  the  fury  of  this  contest,  is  its  most  perfect  vin- 
dication. The  government  at  length  succeeded  in  re- 
producing a state  of  things  which  it  was  a main  end 
of  the  creation  of  the  bank  to  correct,  and  the  recur- 


rence of  which  had  been  its  steady  course  of  policy 
to  prevent — a great  expansion  of  bank  credits. — 
Though  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  circumstanced 
as  it  then  was,  could  not  entirely  prevent  this  great 
mischief,  or  keep  herself  free  from  its  effects,  still  she 
held  it  in  check,  and  warded  off  its  highest  access 
from  the  country,  until  after  the  last  moment  of  her 
existence.  If  the  appalling  fate  ot  the  institution 
which  comprehended  the  private  corporators  of  the 
late  bank  of  the  United  States,  under  a charter  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  should  be  adduced  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  incorporation  of  another  bank  by 
congress,  I would  answer  that  the  legitimate  influ- 
ence of  this  argument  was  powerfully  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question.  That  was  merely  a state  bank, 
and  as  peculiarly  so  as  any  other  institution  incorpo- 
ted  by  state  authority.  It,  with  hundreds  of  other 
state  banks,  has  departed  from  correct  and  safe  bank- 
ing principles,  and  the  chief  design  and  office  of  a 
bank  of  the  United  States  has  been  to  prevent  and 
correct  such  aberrations.  It  was  no  more  a bank  of 
the  United  States  than  the  governmentof  Pennsylva- 
nia would  be  the  government  of  theU.  States,  if  the 
federal  constitution  should  come  to  an  end,  and  the 
legislature  or  people  of  that  state  should  give  their 
government  the  narfie  of  “the  government  of  the 
United  States.”  That  bank  was  not  the  fiscal  agent 
of  the  government.  It  was  not  collecting,  keeping, 
and  paying  out  the  government  funds  all  over  the 
union.  It  had  not  the  credit  of  the  United  States  as 
an  associated  partner,  owning  a fifth  of  its  capital 
stock,  and  as  a standing  depositor  beside  to  the 
amount  of  millions.  Its  paper  was  not  everywhere 
receivable  in  payment  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of 
annual  public  dues,  and  itscredit  daily  upheld  by  the 
government.  It  was  from  its  commencement  pro- 
scribed, warred  upon,  and  discredited  by  the  govern- 
ment. Its  history  may  be  referred  to  for  proof  of  the 
possible  impropriety  of  a continuation  of  the  same 
corporators  and  management  of  one  United  States 
bank  under  a second  charter;  but,  in  every  aspect,  it 
adds  to  the  immense  mass  of  testimony  in  favor  of 
such  an  institution. 

With  the  statesman  from  whom  I have  already 
quoted,  I concur  in  what  he  said  on  a similar  occasion 
of  a former  president,  that  “it  does  not  become  any 
man,  in  a government  like  this,  to  stand  proudly  on 
his  own  opinion  against  the  whole  country.  Public 
opinion  will  have  its  way  in  the  house  of  legislation 
and  elsewhere.  The  people  are  sovereign,  and  what- 
ever they  determine  to  obtain  must  be  yielded  to  them. 
This  is  my  belief,  and  this  is  my  hope.  I am  for  a 
bank  as  a measure  of  expediency,  and,  under  present 
circumstances,  a measure  of  necessity.  I yield  to  no 
newfangled  opinions,  to  no  fantastical  experiments. 
I go  for  safety  of  property,  for  the  protection  of  in- 
dustry, for  the  purity  of  the  currency.  And,  for  the 
preservation  of  all  these  great  ends,  I am  for  a bank.” 

The  majority  of  the  committee,  however,  have 
changed  radically  the  measure,  as  it  was  framed  by 
the  executive  and  “his  constitutional  advisers;”  and 
the  undersigned  will  proceed  to  present  the  substance 
of  his  amendments  and  modifications.  The  commis- 
sioners of  the  board  are  reduced  to  one,  and  the  num- 
ber of  agencies  to  two;  the  amount  of  individual  de- 
posites to  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  charge  of  a 
half  percent,  upon  the  depositor  is  struck  out.  The 
issues  of  the  exchequer  are  to  consist  exclusively  of 
certificates  of  deposite,  and  are  to  be  given  for  indi- 
vidual deposites,  for  the  amount  of  bullion  with  the 
mints  for  coinage,  and  for  the  sums  due  to  such  gov- 
ernment creditors  as  may  choose  to  receive  them;  not 
exceeding  ten  millions  of  dollars;  but  the  aggregate 
amount  is  to  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver actually  held  by  the  exchequer  and  the  mints. — 
It  is  permitted  to  sell  drafts  upon  the  principal  board 
and  the  agencies,  and  to  purchase  bills  of  exchange 
for  the  transfer  of  public  funds  for  government  pur- 
poses; the  officers,  except  the  clerks,  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  president,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  their  salaries  are  fixed  by 
law.  Those  provisions  constitute  essential  change; 
and,  whilst  they  remove  much  of  objection  to  the 
scheme,  they,  in  an  equal  and  probably  a greater  de- 
gree, render  it  inefficient  for  any  practical  good.  Cut 
down  as  it  is,  if  it  should  have  success  commensurate 
with  its  present  design,  it  would  be  a government 
bank;  though  much  less  formidable  and  noxious  than 
as  it  came  from  the  executive  laboratory.  Yet  it 
would  be  subject  to  great  and  manifold  objections. — 
It  would  withdraw  from  circulation  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  specie — a sum  greater  than  what 
was  held  by  all  the  banks  of  the  nation  in  the  palm- 
iest days  of  its  prosperity — and  give,  as  a substitute, 
a less  amount  of  certificates  of  deposite,  with  a porta- 
ble paper  currency  for  the  more  cumbrous  metallic 
one,  as  the  only  promise  of  good.  The  loss  resulting 
from  the  friction  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  its  circu- 
lation would  be  more  than  balanced  hy  the  destruc- 
tion of  a largo  amount  of  these  certificates,  which 


would  be  a burden  falling  wholly  upon  a few  individ* 
uals  whose  property  they  then  might  happen  to  be. 

In  accumulating  a stock  of  specie  something  like 
equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  in  the  vaults  of  all  the 
banks  in  the  United  Stales,,  the  exchequer  board  must 
necessarily  abstract  it  princip.  lly  from  these  banks, 
and  thus  sweep  away  the  basis  of  their  large  circula- 
tion that  would  still  remain.  There  would  necessari- 
ly be  a considerable  but  ever-changing  amount  of 
money  in  the  hands  of  public  collectors,  or  in  transit 
between  them  and  the  agencies  of  the  exchequer;  and 
in  giving  certificates  of  deposite,  as  one  agency  could 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  present  existing  condition 
of  the  others,  its  issues  would  inevitably  have  to  be 
limited  to  the  amount  of  its  gold  and  silver.  The 
exchequer  and  its  agencies  could  not  keep  their  is- 
sues of  certificates  perpetually  and  at  all  times  up  to 
the  amount  of  their  specie,  since  they  would  be  so 
frequently  receiving  it,  and  often  in  small  sums;  and 
time  would  be  required  to  strike  the  balance,  to  ena- 
ble the  officers  to  steer  clear  of  felony  by  not  exceed- 
ing that  limit.  These  results  would  then  certainly 
ensue:  the  circulation  furnished  by  the  exchequer,  in 
the  form  of  certificates,  would  be  considerably  less 
than  the  amount  of  the  gold  and  silver  held  by  it  on 
deposite  and  in  the  hands  of  public  receivers;  it  would 
reduce  and  break  down  the  circulation  of  the  banks, 
by  returning  upon  them  a large  amount  of  their  pa- 
per, and  by  abstracting  their  principal  stock  of  spe- 
cie; and,  after  rendering  their  remaining  circulation 
worthless,  it  would  hold  in  its  vaults  the  principal 
amount  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  country, 
whilst  the  paper  emitted  by  it  would  have  centered 
and  aggregated  at  a few  points  where  the  public  rev- 
enue is  collected  and  disbursed.  Instead  of  operating 
as  a beneficent  measure  of  general  relief,  it  would 
subject  almost  the  whole  union  to  a sort  of  procrus- 
tean  operation.  All  transactions  of  barter  and  sale, 
all  payments  would  be  forced,  and  rigorously  held  to 
a scale  of  circulation  less  than  the  actual  amount  of 
gold  and  silver  coin.  Millions  upon  millions  of  debts, 
created  during  the  existence  of  a system  of  inflated 
bank  credits,  would  have  to  be  paid  in  a medium  many 
fold  more  valuable  than  the  one  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  their  creation,  and  which  alone  was  contem- 
plated for  the  discharge  of  such  obligations.  In  a 
few  years  the  country  would  be  forced  through  muta- 
tions, which,  if  practicable  at  all,  would  require  half 
a century  safely  to  be  effected.  But,  happily,  this 
measure,  if  adopted,  could  not  have  the  success  to 
produce  these  tremendous  consequences;  and  which 
it  certainly  would  produce  if  that  success  was  appro- 
priate and  equal  to  its  scope  and  design.  There 
would  be  no  private  deposites,  or  the  amount  would 
be  so  inconsiderable  as  to  produce  no  important  re- 
sult. The  average  surplus  revenue  has  yet  to  be 
created,  and  when  it  is  provided  for,  it  would  be 
found  to  relieve,  slightly  indeed,  the  paucity  in  which 
the  exchequer  would  be  left  by  individual  depositors. 
But  it  would  leave  still  another  resource — it  could 
sell  its  drafts.  A government  bank  without  capital, 
and  without  resources  to  create  one,  offering  to  sell 
its  bills  to  traders,  to  astute,  sagacious  m;n  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  success  of  whose  operations  depends 
upon  the  most  exact  punctuality  in  having  their  pa- 
per honored — the  thought  is  preposterous.  Besides, 
the  exchequer  would  have  funds  blit  at  ten  points  in 
the  United  States;  and  the  demand  for  exchange 
would  be  almost  wholly  upon  three  of  them — Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  and  principally  the  lat- 
ter place.  It  would  be  nearly  literally  true,  that  the 
exchequer  would  have  the  option  of  drawing  drafts 
but  upon  a single  point,  and  generally  would  have 
there  next  to  no  funds  to  meet  them,  in  consequence 
of  the  supply  from  the  customs  being  constantly  ala- 
sorbed  by  the  expenses  of  the  government. 

The  undersigned,  from  this  reasoning,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that,  in  practical  operation,  the  exchequer 
board,  as  modelled  by  the  committee,  would  be  sim- 
ply a depository  of  the  public  revenue,  a mere  sub- 
treasury, with  “the  specie  clause”  scarcely  excluded, 
as  it  allows  the  notes  of  specie  paying  banks  to  be 
paid  in  discharge  of  the  public  dues  only  when  they 
are  convertible  in  gold  and  silver  at  the  place  where 
received.  It  is  a sub-treasury  more  expansive  and 
more  liable  to  abuse  than  the  one  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  so  signally  condemned,  and  to  the 
repeal  of  which  the  present  executive  stands  pledged 
by  his  recognition  that  it  was  one  of  the  cardinal 
questions  in  the  last  presidential  election;  and  he  has 
solemnly  conformed  his  official  action  to  that  judg- 
ment of  this  great  tribunal  by  approving  the  bill  for 
its  repeal.  It  would  be  powerless  to  effect  any  thing 
to  restrain  excessive  issues  of  banks,  to  purify  their 
present  spurious  circulation,  to  aid  them  in  a return 
to  specie  payments,  or  to  coerce  them  to  that  dutjq 
beyond  the  mere  treasury  operation  of  excluding  lrom 
the  public  receipts  all  notes  that  are  not  convertible 
into  gold  and  silver.  So  far  as  it  would  furnish  cir- 
culation, it  would  exclude  a better  one;  it  would  on- 
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large  considerably  executive  patronage  and  govern- 
ment expenses.  It  can  do  nothing  to  facilitate  and 
cheapen  exchanges,  to  aid  commerce,  to  restore  gen- 
eral confidence,  to  bring  back  to  the  country  its  lost 
prosperity.  Wherefore,  the  undersigned  recom- 
mends to  the  house  to  reject  wholly  and  in  detail  this 
scheme,  both  in  the  form  in  which  it  came  from  the 
executive,  and  in  the  less  imposing  one  into  which  it 
has  been  moulded  by  the  majority  of  the  committee. 
He  concurs  fully  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr. 
Webster  on  a similar  occasion,  “it  is  better  to  do 
nothing  than  to  do  mischief.” 

GARRETT  DAVIS. 

February  16,  1842. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  CONGRESS, 

SECOND  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

March  3.  Mr.  M iller  presented  a memorial  of 
154  females  of  Rahway,  New  Jersey,  employed  in 
the  clothing  business,  praying  increase  of  duties  on 
foreign  ready  made  clothing. 

Mr.  Buchanan  presented  four  memorials  from  Penn- 
sylvania, praying  protection  for  the  iron  interest. 

Mr.  White  one  from  same  state  for  window  glass. 

Mr.  Simmons  presented  resolutions  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island  in  favor  of  a protective  tariff. 

Mr.  Betirnio  presented  resolutions  of  Louisiana  in 
relation  to  the  Maine  boundary  and  Creole  case. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  special  order  of  the  day,  viz:  the  resolntions 
offered  by  Mr.  Clay  on  the  15th  ult.  and  the  resolu- 
tions offered  by  Mr.  Wright  as  substitute  therefor, 
viz: 

Resolved  That  it  is  ihe  duly  of  tire  general  govern- 
ment for  conducing  its  administration,  to  provide  an 
adequate  revenue  within  ihe  year  io  meet  tile  current 
expenses  of  the  year;  and  that  any  expedient,  either  by 
loan  or  by  treasury  notes,  to  supply,  in  lime  ol  peace,  a 
deficiency  of  revenue,  e>pecialiy  during  successive  years, 
is  unwise,  and  must  lead  to  pernicious  consequences. 

2.  Resolved , That  such  an  adequate  revenue  cannot 
be  obtained  wi  bout  restoring  to  the  national  treasury 
the  revenue  from  the  public  lands,  or  the  imposition  ol 
high  taxes  upon  all  foreign  imports,  including  the  ordina- 
ry necessaries  of  life,  thus  making  the  tax  onerous  to  the 
whole  people,  because  of  those  necessaries  the  whole 
people  are  consumers. 

3.  Resolved,  therefore , That  so  much  of  the  act  entitled 
“an  act  to  appiopiiate  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  ot  the 
public  lands,  and  to  grant  pre-emption  rights,"  approved 
on  the  fourth  day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-one,  as  appropriates  those  proceeds  to  the  states 
and  territories,  and  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  ought  to 
be  repealed,  because  it  is  now  apparent  that  this  portion 
of  the  public  revenue  cannot  be  taken  from  the  national 
treasury  without  creating  the  ins  ant  necessity  forincreas- 
ed  loans,  or  additional  taxation,  or  both,  tu  an  amount 
sufficient  tu  supply  the  deficiency  thus  produced. 

4.  Resolved,  That  in  the  adjustment  of  a tariff  to  raise 
an  amount  of  revenue  such  as  may  be  required,  over 
and  above  the  means  to  be  derived  from  the  sales  of  the 
public  land*,  which  amount  should  be  always  equal  to 
the  current  expenditures  of  the  government,  economi- 
cally and  properly  administered,  and  to  the  gradual  but 
certain  extinguishment  of  any  existing  debt,  the  princi- 
ples of  the  act  ot  2d  March,  1S33,  entitled  “an  act  to 
modify  the  act  of  the  fomteeentli  of  July,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-two,  and  ali  other  acts  imposing 
duties  on  imports,’'  commonly  called  the  compromise  act, 
ought  to  be  adhered  to,  as  the  general  basis  of  such  ad- 
justment. 

5.  Resolved,,  That  the  provisions  in  the  act  of  the  extra 
session  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  ol  the  public 
lands,  requiring  the  operation  of  that  act  to  be  suspended 
in  the  contingency  of  a higher  rate  of  duty  than  twenty 

ercent.  presents  the  ground  upon  which  only  congress 

as  assented  to  the  distribution  of  the  land  revenue  to 
the  stales  , and  when  it  shall  appear  that  the  distribution 
cannot  lake  place  consistently  with  the  terms  of  that  pro- 
vision, it  will  appear  that  a state  of  things  exists  under 
whicli  congress  did  not  intend  it  should  take  place  at  all. 

6.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  government  at  all 
times,  but  more  especially  in  a reason  such  as  now  ex- 
ists, of  general  embarrassment  and  pecuniary  distress,  to 
abolish  t.ll  useless  institutions  and  offices,  to  curtail  all 
unnecessary  expenses,  and  to  practise  rigid  economy. 

7.  Resolved  therefore.  That  congress  is  called  upon  to 
retrench  its  expenses — by  abridging  the  duration  of  the 
long  sessions;  by  regulating  and  more  clearly  defining  the 
mileage  of  the  members;  and  by  diminishing  the  contin- 
gent" expenses,  and_especially  those  incurred  for  statione- 
ry, for  printing,  for  the  employment  of  clerks  lor  com- 
mittees, and  for  folding  printed  matter  to  be  transmitted 
through  the  mails.  And  that  congress  is  also  called 
upon  to  make  retrenchments  in  the  following  depart- 
ments of  the  public  service,  viz:  To  diminish  the  expen- 
ses of  the  judiciary  department;  Jo  bring  the  diplomatic 
relations  of  the  United  States  within  narrow  limits,  by 
discontinuing  appropriations  for  charges  d’aflairs  at  Na- 
ples, Bogota,  Caraocas,  St.  Jago,  and  Lima;  to  diminish 
the  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse  by  reducing  the  ap- 
propriations for  diplomatic  representatives  for  Prussia 
and  Brazil  to  the  compensation  attached  to  the  grade  of 
ministers  resident,  and  for  those  of  Austria  and  Mexico 


to  the  compensation  attached  to  the  grade  of  charges 
d’affairs;  to  restricting  the  franking  privilege  of  members 
of  congress  to  letters  and  other  communications  in  writ- 

i ig  only,  and  those  not  to  exceed  the  weight  of ; to 

further  limit  and  more  clearly  define  the  fra nbing  privi- 
leges of  depute  postmasters;  and  to  increase  and  regulate, 
according  to  the  weight,  the  charges  to  he  made  upon 
books,  pamphlets,  and  other  printed  packages  transmit- 
ted through  the  mails. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  addressed  the  senate  at 
lafge,  commenting  also  upon  Mr.  Wright's  speech, 
and  at  4 o’clock  concluded. 

And  the  senate  adjoured. 

March  4.  A resolution  was  adopted  calling  on 
the  secretary  of  the  navy  for  information  as  to  what 
steps  had  been  taken,  in  compliance  with  a joint  re- 
solution of  the  last  session,  in  relation  to  the  pur- 
chase of  American  water-rotted  hemp  for  the  use 
of  the  navy. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the 
resolution  restricting  the  veto  power;  and 

Mr.  Berrien  rose  and  delivered  his  views,  at  great 
length,  in  favor  of  a wholesome  restraint  of  the  veto 
power.  When  the  further  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject was  postponed  until  Friday  next. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business;  and,  after  some  time  spent  there- 
in, adjourned  over  to  Monday. 

March  7.  Mr.  Woodbury  presented  tlie  creden- 
tials of  thp  hon.  Leonard  Wilcox,  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  New  Hampshire  a senator  of  the  U. 
States  in  the  place  of  the  hon.  F.  Pierce,  resigned. 

Mr.  Wilcox  was  then  qualified,  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  senate. 

Mr.  Wright  presented  the  memorial  of  citizens  of 
Clinton  county,  New  York,  remonstrating  against 
the  passage  of  any  law  to  permit  the  importation  of 
railroad  iron,  or  iron  for  steamboats,  free  of  duty, 
and  praying  that  all  iron  may  be  subject  to  a duty  of 
thirty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Miller  presented  a memorial  from  citizens  of 
New  Jersey,  asking  that  the  duty  on  foreign  iron 
may  be  restored  to  what  it  was  in  1839. 

Mr.  Clay  presented  a memorial  from  a great  num- 
ber of  ladies  of  Rahway,  New  Jersey,  who,  he  said, 
judging'  from  their  autographs,  were  very  beautiful 
indeed.  These  ladies,  inasmuch  as  a further  reduc- 
tion of  duty  on  foreign  ready-made  clothing  would 
render  their  employment  unprofitable,  and,  having 
no  other  means  by  which  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families,  earnestly  and  respectfully  pray  that 
congress  will  enact  such  laws  as  will  secure  them 
from  foreign  competition.  He  believed  that  articles 
of  ready-made  clothing  had  been  objects  of  protec- 
tion from  the  commencement  of  the  government 
down  to  the  present  time,  and  that,  too,  separate  and 
distinct  from  any  system,  and  he  hoped  that  he  would 
be  allowed  to  say  that,  whatever  diversity  of  opinion 
there  may  exist  as  to  the  protection  of  the  men  of 
the  country,  there  would  be  no  diversity  of  opinion 
whatever  as  to  the  protection  of  the  ladies;  and  he 
presumed  that  he  might  here  rely  on  the  chivalry  of 
South  Carolina  to  rush  forward  and  protect  their  fair 
countrywomen  from  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  Calhoun  remarked  that  during  the  operation 
of  the  tariff  act  of  1828,  he  dined  in  the  company  of 
General  Patterson  and  a gentleman  from  South  Ca- 
rolina; and  that  they  entered  into  conversation  on 
the  effects  of  the  tariff,  and  especially  as  to  ready- 
made clothing.  General  Patterson  said  that  when 
he  visited  Quebec,  during  the  preceding  summer,  he 
purchased  a suit  of  clothes,  and,  on  his  return  to 
Philadelphia  he  ascertained  that  the  difference  in 
the  prices  between  the  two  cities,  paid  the  whole 
expense  of  the  trip.  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  then  observed  that  he  went  from  Charles- 
ton to  Quebec,  and  while  there  he  purchased  two 
suits,  and  the  difference  between  the  Charleston 
price  and  the  amount  paid,  defrayed  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  his  trip.  Now,  if  gentlemen  were  not  able 
to  make  clothes  cheaper,  they  were  not  able  to  buy 
them. 

Mr.  Clay  remarked  that  he  had  merely  made  an 
appeal  to  the  heart  of  the  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  he  was  sure  that  twenty-five  years  ago  it 
would  not  have  been  made  in  vain, 

Mr.  C.  also  presented  a memorial  from  Hunting- 
ton  county,  Pennsylvania,  relating  to  the  iron  inte- 
rest; and  this  subject  he  recommended  to  the  senate 
generally,  but  particularly  to  the  senators  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  in  presenting  memorials  from  iron 
manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania,  asking  that  the  duty 
on  iron  may  be  restored  to  what  it  was  in  1839,  said 
he  thought  that  the  senator  from  Kentucky  was  un- 
kind when  he  (Mr.  Clay)  presented  the  petition  of  so 
many  ladies,  and  gave  him  (Mr.  Buchanan)  the  iron 
manufacturers  and  recommended  them  to  his  parti- 
cular care. 

Mr.  Clay  did  not  feel  that  he  had  inflicted  any  in- 
jury upon  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania.  He  had 


recommended  to  him  the  petition  of  the  iron  manu- 
facturers because  they  happened  to  be  men  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  the  reason  why  he  had  not  recommend- 
ed the  memorial  of  the  ladies  was,  that  the  senator 
had  lived  for  fifty-five  years  and  upwards  without 
having  taken  any  lady  under  his  protection. 

Mr.  Buchanan  said  that,  old  as  the  senator  himself 
was,  he  wished  to  take  all  the  ladies  under  his  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  B.  then  presented  a memorial  from  Lancaster, 
Lebanon  county,  Pennsylvania,  complaining  of  the 
compromise  act,  and  asking  for  a general  protection 
of  domestic  manufactures;  also,  a memorial  from  the 
repairers  and  dressers  of  raw  quills,  asking  that  the 
duty  may  be  removed  from  the  same,  but  retained  on 
the  finished  imported  article. 

Mr.  Simmons  presented  a memorial  from  paper 
manufactures,  asking  for  protection;  also,  resolutions 
of  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  on  the  subject  of  a 
uniform  mode  of  electing  the  president  and  vice  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  by  fixing  the  same  day 
for  that  purpose  throughout  the  union. 

Mr.  Sevier  submitted  a joint  resolution,  authorising 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  senate,  to  appoint  three  commission- 
ers, to  hold  their  office  for  six  months,  to  adjudicate 
the  claims  of  the  Cherokees  residing  east  of  the  Mis- 
sisippi  river,  and  ascertain  and  pay  to  each  claimant 
the  amount  justly  due  him  out  of  such  money  as  has 
been  set  aside  for  that  purpose,  and  as  yet  unexpend- 
ed, under  the  treaty  of  1835  and  ’36. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
Indian  affairs. 

Mr.  Tallmadge  said  that  as  there  were  several  spe- 
cial orders  which  had  precedence  of  the  exchequer 
bill,  he  would  take  this  occasion  to  move  that  its 
consideration  be  postponed  until  this  day  two  weeks 
— the  21st  instant;  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  suspend,  for  a limited  time,  the  operation 
of  a portion  of  the  act  entitled  “an  act  to  revive  and 
extend  the  charters  of  certain  banks  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.” 

Mr.  Allen  addressed  the  senate,  contending  that  the 
banks  had  violated  their  charters. 

Mr.  Bayard  replied. 

Mr.  Allen  moved  that  the  bill  be  laid  upon  the  ta- 
ble, to  enable  him  to  offer  a resolution. 

The  question  was  then  taken  and  decided  in  the  ne- 
gative— yeas  14,  nays  22. 

Mr.  Allen  then  moved  that  the  bill  be  recommitted 
to  the  committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
instructions  to  inquire  and  report  to  the  senate  whe- 
ther the  banks  in  the  District,  or’eilherof  them,  have 
violated  their  charters,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  in 
any  manner  sought  to  avoid  any  requirements  or  con- 
ditions in  the  act  to  revive  and  extend  their  charters, 
approved  August  25,  1841.  And  especially  to  in- 
quire whether  they,  or  either  of  them,  have  issued 
and  acted  on  a certain  circular  letter,  (which  was 
read  by  the  clerk).  He  then  continued  his  remarks 
upon  the  subject  of  banking  corporations:  and,  when 
he  concluded. 

Mr.  Kerr  obtained  the  floor,  and  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 

March  8,  1842.  After  the  presentation  of  some 
executive  communications,  and  the  reports  from  com- 
mittees, the  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of- 
the  special  order,  being  the  bill  from  the  house  in  re- 
lation to  the  banks  of  this  District,  the  question  pend- 
ing being  a motion  to  recommit  the  bill,  with  instruc- 
tions, &c. 

The  bill  was  debated  at  some  length  by  Messrs. 
Kerr  and  Bayard  in  its  favor,  and  by  Messrs.  Wriglil, 
Buchanan,  Benton,  Calhoun,  Woodbury,  and  others, 
against  it. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, and  decided  in  the  negative:  yeas  18,  nays  25. 

A motion  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Benton  to  lay  the 
bill  on  the  table,  with  a view  to  inquire,  by  resolu- 
tion, whether  the  banks  had  not  forfeited  their  char- 
ters since  the  1st  March. 

This  proposition  was  voted  down  by  the  same  vote 
as  the  first — 18  yeas,  25  nays. 

The  bill  was  then  so  amended  as  to  provide  that 
the  extension  of  privilege,  instead  of  being  for  a spe- 
cific time,  depend  on  the  resumption  of  the  banks  at 
Richmond  and  Baltimore,  and  then  the  bill  was  or- 
dered to  a third  reading. 

The  senate  then  went  into  executive  session,  and 
after  a brief  time  spent  therein,  adjourned. 

March  9.  Mr.  Berrien,  on  leave,  introduced  a bill 
to  provide  for  the  reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  relating  to  the  District  banks  was  taken 
up  for  its  third  reading;  when  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
demanded,  and  resulted  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard.  Choate. 
Clay,  Clayton,  Evans,  Graham,  Huntington,  Mangum, 
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SO 


Miller,  Morehead.  Phelps,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Simmons, 
Smith,  of  Ind.  Southard,  Sprague,  Tallmadge,  Wood- 
bridge — 21. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Calhoun, 
Fulton,  King.  Linn,  McRoberts,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Con- 
necticut, Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Wilcox,  Williams, 
Woodbury,  Wright,  Young— 18. 

The  senate  then  took  up  the  bill  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  “an  act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  and  to  grant  pre-emption 
rights,”  approved  September  4,  1841. 

Mr.  McRoberts  moved  an  amendment,  doing  away 
■with  all  the  restrictions  to  the  pre-emption  clause, 
and  supported  his  amendment  in  a speech  which  oc- 
cupied the  time  of  the  senate  until  long  after  the  hour 
for  the  special  order. 

After  which  the  senate  went  into  executive  session, 
and  remained  therein  until  half  past  five  o’clock  P. 
M.;  and  then  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  March  3.  A resolution  was  adopted 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Bowne  granting  the  use  of  the  hall 
to  the  Congressional  Total  Abstinence  society  on 
Monday  next. 

The  report  on  retrenchment  was  then  taken  up  and 
after  progress  therein,  the  general  appropriation  bill 
was  considered  again  in  committee  of  the  whole  and 
after  further  progress  and  discussion  respecting  the 
printing  of  the  U.  States  laws,  the  committee  arose 
and  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  March  4.  The  report  of  the  committee 
on  retrenchment  was  farther  prosecuted,  and  several 
of  its  resolutions  discussed  and  adopted,  until  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Briggs  its  farther  consideration  was  post- 
poned until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Barnard  offered  a resolution  authorising  the 
clerk  of  the  house  to  inquire  into  the  cost,  practica- 
bility, &c.  &c.  of  having  the  desk  of  members  re- 
moved from  the  body  of  the  hall,  and  of  placing 
others  outside  the  bar,  where  members  may  write. 
But  objection  being  made,  it  was,  for  the  time  with- 
drawn. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  committee  of 
the  whole,  Mr.  Casey  in  the  chair,  and  commenced 
the  consideration  of  private  business,  which  occupied 
the  session,  until  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  March  5.  Mr.  Taliafen-o  moved  the 
reconsideration  of  the  vote  determining  thatthe  house 
should,  after  this  week,  meet  at  11,  instead  of  12 
o’clock.  Mr.  T.  stated  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  committees  to  do  business  if  the  house  meet  at  an 
early  hour. 

Mr.  Fillmore,  who  had  moved  to  change  the  hour, 
stated  that  the  condition  of  the  public  business  re- 
quired more  time  for  legislation.  He  stated  that  he 
had  received  a communication  from  the  war  depart- 
ment, stating  that  the  fund  of  the  quarter  master’s 
department  wa3  entirely  exhausted.  The  same  was 
true  of  the  navy  and  all  the  departments.  The  house 
had  passed  but  one  appropriation  bill,  and  not  one 
twentieth  of  the  civil  and  diplomatic  bill  had  been 
considered.  Congress  had  been  in  session  three 
months,  and  nothing  had  been  done  in  regard  to  the 
public  business. 

Mr.  Barnard,  of  New  York,  replied,  and  thought 
the  best  mode  of  reform  would  be  to  remove  the 
desks  from  the  floor  of  the  house.  That  would 
save  more  time  and  result  in  more  good  than  any 
thing  else.  By  meeting  at  eleven  o’clock  when  so 
much  of  the  public  business  was  done  in  the  commit- 
tee rooms  and  at  the  departments,  nothing  would  be 
gained. 

An  effort  was  then  made  to  lay  the  motion  on  the 
table,  and  subsequently  the  previous  question  was 
moved,  which  was  sustained,  ayes  90,  noes  89.  So 
the  house  subsequently  agreed  to  meet  at  12  o’clock 
for  the  remainder  of  the  month,  and  at  11  o’clock  on 
and  after  the  first  Monday  in  April. 

The  report  and  resolutions  of  the  retrenchment 
committee  were  then  again  taken  up  and  after  their 
farther  consideration. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  March  7.  Hon.  Joseph  L.  White,  of  In- 
diana, who  was  up  to  this  day  detained  at  his  distant 
home  by  indisposition,  appeared,  and  took  his  seat. 

On  leave  given,  Mr.  Everett  laid  on  the  table,  with 
a view  to  have  printed,  an  amendment  to  the  appor- 
tionment hill  heretofore  reported  from  the  select 
committee  of  which  Mr.  Everett  was  chairman; 
which  amendment  proposes  to  strike  out  (the  ratio  of) 
68,000,  and  insert  50,391,  constituting  a house  of  305 
members,  under  which  the  present  representation  of 
no  state  will  be  decreased:)  and  (with  a view  to  test 
the  sense  of  the  committee  between  a low  and  a high 
ratio)  Mr.  E.  gave  notice  that  he  will  hereafter  move 
to  amend  the  amendment  by  striking  out  50,391  and 
inserting  70,630,  (constituting  a house  of  217  mem- 
bers.) 


50,391 

70 

,630 

Maine,  .... 

9 

48,274 

7 

7,033 

New  Hampshire,  . 

5 

32,619 

4 

1,854 

Massachusetts,  . 
Rhode  Island, 

14 

32,225 

10 

30,899 

2 

8,046 

1 

38,148 

Connecticut, 

6 

7,652 

4 

27,288 

Vermont, 

5 

39,993 

4 

9,228 

New  York, 

48 

12,151 

34 

25,799 

New  Jersey, 

7 

19,306 

5 

19,636 

Pennsylvania,  . 

34 

10,713 

24 

27,687 

Delaware,  . 
Maryland, 

1 

26,652 

1 

6,363 

8 

30,996 

6 

10,044 

Virginia, 

21 

1,991 

15 

2 

North  Carolina, 

13 

9 

9 

18,972 

South  Carolina,  . 

9 

10,064 

6 

39,503 

Georgia,  .... 

11 

24,713 

8 

13,574 

Alabama, 

9 

35,824 

6 

65,263 

Mississippi, 

5 

45,612 

4 

14,847 

Louisiana,  . 

5 

33,075 

4 

2,310 

Tennessee, 

15 

121 

10 

49,186 

Kentucky,  . 

14 

1,451 

10 

126 

Ohio,  .... 

30 

7,736 

21 

35,186 

Indiana, 

13 

30,782 

9 

49,745 

Illinois,  .... 
Missouri, 

9 

22,532 

6 

51,971 

7 

7,269 

5 

7,006 

Arkansas, 

1 

39,209 

1 

18,920 

Michigan, 

4 

10,703 

3 

227 

305 

539,718 

217 

570,816 

10.70 

8.08 

The  amendment  and  table  were  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Shields,  of  Alabama,  offered  the  following  re- 
solution: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  navv  be  requested 
to  cause  an  examination  to  be  made  of  the  invention  of 
Thomas  S.  Easton  for  the.  prevention  of  steam-boiler 
explosions,  and  the  results  of  said  examination  to  be  re- 
ported to  this  house,  with  such  observations  as  may  seem 
to  him  to  be  proper  touching  iIip  efficacy  of  said  invention 
to  its  adaptation  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
intended. 

The  resolution  was  modified,  so  as  to  insert  the 
words  “together  with  any  other  invention  submitted 
to  him,”  and  then  referred  to  the  select  committee 
heretofore  appointed  on  the  subject  of  steamboat  na- 
vigation. 

Mr.  Gilmer,  from  the  select  committee  on  retrench- 
ment, appointed  under  a resolution  of  the  house  of 
June  17,  1781,  presented  a report  with  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  select  committee  on  retrenchment 
have  leave  to  sit  during  the  sessions  of  the  house,  and 
power  to  send  (or  and  examine  persons  and  papers. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  without  debate  or  di- 
vision, and  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  house  then  proceeded  to  the  further  conside- 
ration of  the  report  and  resolutions  of  the  committee 
on  retrenchment  and  after  progress  therein 

Mr.  W.  C ■ Johnson  (objection  being  made)  moved 
that  the  rules  of  the  house  be  suspended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  him  to  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  (lie  doorkeeper  be  directed  to  remove 
the  desks  on  the  floor  of  the  hall  at  (he  earliest  practica- 
ble moment. 

The  question  on  the  motion  was  then  taken  and 
decided  in  the  negative:  yeas  74,  nays  93. 

The  house  then,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  general  appropria- 
tion bill,  but  on  the  first  division  being  called,  there 
being  no  quorum  present,  the  committee  rose,  and 

The  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  March  8.  The  house  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  retrenchment  report  and  after  pro- 
gress therein,  the  orders  of  the  day  were  called  for 
and  reports  from  committees  received. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Clark  reported  back  the  senate  bill  al- 
lowing drawbacks  on  goods  transported  in  the  origi- 
nal boxes,  packages,  &c.  to  Chihuahua  and  Santa  Fe, 
with  an  amendment  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  inserting  the  following: 

Be  it  enacted,  Sfc.  That  all  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise entered  for  the  benefit  of  a drawback  of 
duties  may  hereafter  be  exported  in  the  original 
casks,  cases,  chests,  boxes,  trunks,  or  other  pack- 
ages, by  sea  or  otherwise,  in  American  vessels  of  not 
less  than  thirty  tons  burden,  either  from  the  district 
where  they  were  originally  entered  or  from  any  other 
district,  to  any  foreign  dominions,  whether  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  United  States  or  not;  said  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  when  not  shipped  coastwise, 
under  the  present  law,  may  be  transported  by  land, 
or  partly  by  land  and  partly  by  water,  to  another  dis- 
trict, for  exportation,  under  such  rules,  regulations, 
and  restrictions  as  shall,  from  time  to  time,  he  pre- 
scribed by  the  secrrtary  of  the  treasury;  and  all  laws 
inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 


I Mr.  C.  in  making  this  report,  remarked  that  it  was 
proper  to  say,  that,  notwithstanding  the  committee, 
under  a conviction  of  the  great  importance  of  this 
subject  both  to  our  foreign  freights  and  to  our  inter- 
nal carrying  trade  with  Mexico  and  the  British  North 
American  colonies,  had  concurred  in  the  report,  some 
gentlemen  on  the  committee  had  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  liberty  of  modifying  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  if  subsequent  reflection  and  information  should 
suggest  any  desirable  amendments.  Mr.  C.  in  consi- 
deration of  the  importance  of  the  bill,  moved  that 
1,000  extra  copies  of  the  bill,  amendment  and  report 
be  printed;  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Maxwell,  from  the  committee  on  the  judicia- 
ry, to  which  was  referred  sundry  petitions  remon- 
strating against  the  repeal  of  the  act  passed  at  the 
last  (extra)  session  of  congress  establishing  a uniform 
system  of  bankruptcy,  with  instructions  “to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  reporting  a bill  to  amend  the 
existing  bankrupt  law  so  as  to  include  all  asso- 
ciations and  corporate  bodies  issuing  notes  or  bills 
for  circulation  as  money,  and  such  other  amendments 
as  said  committee  may  deem  necessary,”  report,  in 
part — 

That  it  is  not  expedient  to  amend  the  existing 
bankrupt  law  so  as  to  include  associations  and  cor- 
porate bodies  issuing  notes  or  bills  for  circulation  as 
money. 

The  reading  of  the  report  was  called  for  but  the 
morning  hour  having  expired — the  rules  of  the 
house  were,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Gordon,  suspended  in 
order  to  receive  reports  from  committees  giving  rise 
to  no  debate. 

When  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  was  called; 
Mr.  Boivne  rose  and  said  that  he  desired  to  put  an  in- 
quiry to  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  in  relation 
to  a matter  now  pending  before  them.  He  desired 
to  inquire  when  a report  might  be  expected  from  the 
committee  on  the  petition  some  time  since  referred  to 
them  on  the  subject  of  American  prisoners  confined 
in  Van  Dieman’s  Land. 

Objection  being  made,  the  inquiry  was  not  enter- 
tained. 

The  house,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  resolved  it- 
self into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
union,  (Mr.  Briggs,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  chair),  on 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplo- 
matic expenses  of  the  government  for  the  year  1842 
and  after  progress  therein  the  committee  rose,  and 
reported  progress. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  the  following  com- 
munication. 

Washington,  March  8,  1842. 

To  the  house  of  representatives: 

I feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  invite  your  attention  to 
the  accompanying  communication  from  the  secreta- 
ry of  the  treasury,  in  relation  to  the  probable  de- 
mands which  will  be  made  upon  the  treasury  for  the 
present  quarter.  It  will  be  seen  that,  without  arrest- 
ing the  requisitions  which  will  be  made  by  the  war 
and  navy  departments  for  the  months  of  March,  April, 
and  May,  there  will  be  an  unprovided  for  deficit 
of  upwards  of  three  millions. 

I cannot  bring  myself,  however,  to  believe  that  it 
will  enter  into  the  view  of  any  department  of  the 
government  to  arrest  works  of  defence  now  in  pro- 
gress of  completion,  or  vessels  under  construction  or 
preparation  for  sea.  Having  due  regard  to  the  un- 
settled condition  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  the  ex- 
posed situation  of  our  inland  and  maritime  frontier,  I 
should  feel  myself  wanting  in  my  duty  to  the  coun- 
try, if  I could  hesitate  in  urging  upon  cong-ess  all 
necessary  appropriations  for  placing  it  in  an  attitude 
of  strength  and  security.  Such  recommendation, 
however,  has  heretofore  been  made,  in  full  reliance 
as  well  on  congress  as  on  the  well  known  patriotism 
of  the  people,  their  high  sense  of  national  honor,  and 
their  determination  to  defend  our  soil  from  the  possi- 
bility, however  remote,  of  a hostile  invasion. 

The  diminution  in  the  revenue  arising  from  the 
great  diminution  of  duties  under  what  is  commonly 
called  the  compromise  act,  necessarily  involves  the 
treasury  in  embarrassments,  which  have  boen  for 
some  years  palliated  by  the  temporary  expedient  of 
issuing  treasury  notes — an  expedient  which,  afford- 
ing no  permanent  relief,  has  imposed  upon  congress, 
from  time  to  time,  the  necessity  of  replacing  the  old 
by  a new  issue.  The  amount  outstanding  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1340,  varies  in  no  great  degree  from  the 
amount  which  will  be  outstanding  on  the  first  of 
January  next;  while  in  the  interim  the  new  issues 
are  rendered  equivalent  to  the  redemption  of  the  old, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  leave  an  augmented 
pressure  on  the  finances  by  the  accumulation  of  inte- 
rest. 

The  contemplated  revision  of  the  tariff'  of  duties 
may,  and  doubtless  will,  lead  in  the  end  to  a relief 
of  the  treasury  from  these  constantly  recurring  em- 
barrassments: but  it  must  be  obvious  that  time  will  be 
necessary  to  realize  the  full  anticipations  of  financial 
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benefit  from  any  modification  of  the  tariff  laws.  In 
the  mean  time,  I submit  to  congress  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  secretary,  and  invite  its  prompt  and 
speedy  action.  JOHN  TYLER. 

Treasury  department,  March  7,  1842. 

To  the  President  nf  the  United  Slates: 

Sir:  The  duty  devolved  by  the  constitution  upon 
the  president  of  the  United  States  “to  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed”  renders  it  proper 
that  you  should  be  advised  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  treasury,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  claims  upon 
it  as  of  the  means  for  their  discharge,  in  order  that 
you  may  decide  upon  the  expediency  of  laying  be- 
fore congress  the  necessity  of  further  provisions  for 
meeting  the  public  obligations. 

The  aggregate  of  demands  upon  the  treasury,  dur- 
ing the  present  and  the  two  succeeding  months,  is 
estimated,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  statement  which  I 
have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit,  at  $9,574,040. 
The  immediate  means  within  the  command  of  the 
treasurer  for  meeting  these  expenditures  were,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  month,  including  the 
unexpended  power  to  issue  treasury  notesfunder  the 
act  of  31st  January  last,  about  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Of  this  sum,  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  are 
in  the  land  offices.  A portion  of  this  amount  has 
been  paid  for  land  since  the  first  of  January  last,  and 
is  required  by  law  to  be  paid  over  to  the  several 
states.  The  greater  portion  of  it  is  held  at  points 
not  convenient  for  ordinary  disbursements. 

The  nett  revenue  from  customs  during  the  present 
and  two  succeeding  months  is  estimated  at  3,250,000 
dollars.  But,  after  adding  this  amount  to  the  means 
now  at  the  command  of  the  treasury,  there  will  still 
remain  a deficit  to  be  provided  for  of  upwards  of 
three  millions  for  the  service  of  the  same  period. 

In  submitting  to  congress  the  annual  report  of  the 
department  on  the  finances,  it  was  suggested  that  an 
authority  to  issue  treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of 
five  millions,  with  such  an  extension  of  the  term  of 
the  loan  remaining  to  be  disposed  of  as  would  ren- 
der it  negotiable,  would,  with  the  revenue  from  im- 
ports, enable  the  department  to  meet  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  present  year.  At  the  same  time,  a re- 
vision of  the  tariff  was  urged  as  an  indispensable 
means  of  sustaining  public  credit. 

You  are  aware  that,  while  the  report  on  the  finan- 
ces was  in  the  course  of  preparation,  the  plan  of  a 
fiscal  agent  or  exchequer,  since  submitted  to  con- 
gress, was  under  your  consideration.  No  doubt  was 
entertained  that,  in  the  event  of  its  adoption  by  con- 
gress, it  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  any  further 
provision  for  redeeming  the  treasury  notes  required 
for  the  service  of  the  present  year,  and  payable  in 
the  next.  The  faculty  of  expanding  the  issue  of  ex- 
chequer bills  to  a given  extent  was  expected  to  af- 
ford facilities  that  would  remove  all  apprehension  of 
embarrassment,  while  the  issue  of  its  maximum  of 
$15,000,000,  resting  on  $5,000,000  of  specie,  and 
$5,000,000  of  government  stock,  to  be  held  in  re- 
serve to  meet  any  contingencies  of  such  issue,  and 
aided  by  the  daily  accruing  revenue,  was  regarded 
as  placing  such  issue  on  a foundation  perfectly  sure 
and  stable. 

Should  this  provision,  however,  not  be  adopted  by 
congress  then  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  amount  of 
the  treasury  notes  authorized  by  the  late  act  of  con- 
gress will  become  a burden  upon  the  revenue  of  1843, 
without  any  adequate  provision  for  relief.  And,  in 
view  of  this  state  of  things,  it  becomes  a question  of 
grave  importance,  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  recommend  an  increase  of  the  loan  to  an  amount 
sufficient  to  absorb  the  treasury  notes  that  will  be 
outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  to  be  appli- 
cable in  the  mean  time  to  the  redemption  of  such  as 
maybe  offered  for  that  purpose.  But  whether  this 
shall  be  done  or  not,  it  is  obvious  that  the  existing 
state  of  the  treasury  calls  for  the  immediate  inter- 
vention of  congress  to  save  the  good  faith  of  the 
government.  And  no  effectual  expedient  for  this 
purpose  is  perceived,  but  that  of  enlarging  the  term 
of  so  much  of  the  loan  as  remains  to  be  negotiated 
to  a period  of  at  least  twelve  years,  and  securing  the 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  by  pledging  a dis- 
tinct source  of  revenue  for  that  purpose.  • 

I have  taken  leave  to  place  the  accompanying 
statement  before  you,  that  you  may  decide  whether 
any,  and,  if  any,  what  measures  ought  to  be  adopted 
by  the  executive  under  the  circumstances  therein  ex- 
hibited. It  would  be  wholly  superfluous  to  add  any 
suggestion  in  regard  to  the  paramount  importance  of 
maintaining  the  fidelity  of  the  government  to  all  its 
engagements. 

W.  FORWARD,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
Statement  of  means  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1842. 

Cash  subject  to  the  drafts  of  the  treasurer  by  the 

latest  returns  to  this  date,  with  the  several  deposi- 


tories and  collectors,  $237,949  03 

Subject  to  drafts  in  land  offices,  by 
latest  returns,  178,311  20 


$416,260  23 

Amount  of  treasury  notes  authorised  by 
act  of  31st  of  January  last,  which 
may  be  issued  on  1st  of  March  2,653,093  30 


Total  of  immediate  resources, 
Esti’cd  rev.  from  eust.  dur’g  March, 
“ “ April, 

“ “ May, 


$3,069,353  53 
1,250,000  00 
1,000,000  00 
1,000,000  00 


Means  of  the  current  three  months,  $6,319,353  53 
Probable  demand  during  the  current 
three  months: 

The  amount  of  treasury  notes  issued  in 
March,  1841,  at  6 per  cent,  was 
about  $1,200,000.  Estimating  that 
two-thirds  of  these  have  been  already 
redeemed  through  the  custom  houses 
and  land  offices,  there  remains  to  be 
paid  during  the  month  of  March  $400,000  00 
The  secretary  of  war  estimates  his  re- 
quisitions in  March  at  822,692  00 

The  secretary  of  the  navy  estimates  his 

requisitions  in  March  at  900,000  00 

No  salaries  having  been  paid  by  the 
treasury  since  the  I8thof  January  on 
account  of  the  civil  list,  and  the  quar- 
terly payment  of  interest  on  public 
debt  becoming  due  on  the  1st  of 
April,  the  payment  on  account  of 
civil  list,  foreign  intercourse,  and 
miscellaneous  and  legislative  expen- 
ditures, should  the  usual  appropria- 
tion bill  pass  in  the  course  of  March, 
may  be  estimated  at  1,275,000  00 


$3,737,692  00 

The  amount  of  treasury  notes  issued  at 
6 per  ct.  during  the  month  of  April, 

1841,  was  about  $850,000.  Estimat- 
ing that  one-half  had  been  redeemed 
through  the  custom  houses  and  land 
offices,  and  the  other  half  held  for  in- 
vestment, there  will  remain  to  be 
paid  in  April  $425,000 

The  secretary  of  war  estimates 

his  requisitions  in  April  at  906,128 
The  secretary  of  the  navy  es- 
timates his  requisitions  in 
April  at  724,000 

The  civil  list,  foreign  inter- 
course, & miscellaneous  and 
legislative,  will  require  about  500,000 

$2,555,128  00 

The  amount  of  treasury  notes  at  6 per 
cent,  issued  in  May,  1841,  was  about 
$1,280,000. 

Estimating,  as  above,  that  one- 
half  have  already  been  re- 
deemed, there  will  be  re- 
quired in  May  for  this  item  $640,000 
The  secretary  of  war  estimates 

his  requisitions  for  May  at  1,491,220 
The  secretary  of  the  navy  es- 
timates his  requisitions  for 
May  at  650,000 

Civil  list,  foreign  intercourse, 
and  miscellaneous  and  legis- 
lative, will  require  about  500,000 

3,281,220  00 


Total  estimated  expenditures  for 
current  three  months 


the 

$9,574,040  00 


Deficiency  of  estimated  means  3,254,686  47 

The  reading  of  the  communication  having  been 
concluded — Mr.  Fillmore  said  he  concurred  in  the 
views  expressed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  in 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  immediate  action  in  rela- 
tion to  the  finances;  but  he  considered  it  due  to  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  to  state  that  they  had 
not  hitherto  acted  on  the  subject  of  a permanent  re- 
venue, because  they  had,  thus  far,  been  waiting  for 
an  expected  projet  from  the  secretary  on  that  sub- 
ject. The  present  communication  proposed  an  ex- 
tension of  the  time  of  the  loan  already  authorised, 
for  which  there  was  at  this  time  a bill  pending  be- 
for^the  house,  and  for  the  passage  of  which  Mr.  F. 
felt  great  anxiety.  The  message  further  contemplat- 
ed an  increase  of  the  amount  of  the  loan.  On  this 
point  he  was  not  at  present  prepared  to  express  any 
opinion.  It  must  be  with  the  utmost  possible  re- 
luctance that  he,  ever  could  yield  his  assent  either  to 
an  increase  of  the  existing  loan  or  to  any  new  emis- 
sion of  treasury  notes.  (Cries  of  “No!  no!”)  The 
only  proper  course  for  congress  to  pursue  was  to 


CONGRESS.  si 


provide,  without  delay,  an  adequate  and  permanent 
revenue  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country.  (Loud 
cries  of  “certainly;  that’s  it.”) 

Mr.  F.  moved  to  refer  the  communication  to  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means. 

Mr.Me.Keon  said  he  was  not  surprised  at  the  tenor 
of  the  communication  just  read.  It  was  what  he  had 
been  expecting  for  some  time.  The  government  was 
now,  at  length,  brought  up  to  the  question  how  it  was 
to  get  along?  and  with  a view  to  ascertain  how  con- 
gress was  disposed  to  employ  the  means  it  did  pos- 
sess, he  would  move  to  refer  the  communication  to  a 
committee  with  instructions  to  report  a bill  repeal- 
ing the  law  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds off  the  public  lands  among  the  states. 

Mr.  Cushing  suggested  the  propriety  of  postponing 
any  final  disposition  of  the  communication  until  to- 
morrow, suffering  it  meanwhile  to  be  printed,  which 
was  agreed  to  by  general  consent. 

A second  communication  from  the  president  of  the 
United  States  was  then  read  as  follows: 

Washington,  March  8,  1842. 

To  the  house  of  representatives: 

In  my  message  of  the  7th  December  I suggested  to 
congress  the  propriety,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  proper  provisions  by  law,  within 
the  pale  of  the  constitution,  for  the  removal,  at  their 
commencement,  and  at  the  option  of  the  party,  of  all 
such  cases  as  might  arise  in  state  courts  involving 
national  questions,  or  questions  touching  the  faithful 
observance  and  discharge  of  the  international  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States,  from  such  state  tribunal 
to  the  federal  judiciary.  I am  urged  to  repeat,  at 
this  time,  this  recommendation,  by  the  receipt  of  in- 
telligence, upon  which  I can  rely,  that  a subject  of 
Great  Britain,  residing  in  Upper  Canada,  has  been 
arrested  upon  a charge  of  connexion  with  the  expe- 
dition fitted  out  by  the  Canadian  authorities  by  whicji 
the  “Caroline”  was  destroyed,  and  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  subjected  to  trial  in  the  state  courts  of  New 
York.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  in  this  state  of  things, 
should  his  discharge  be  demanded  by  the  British  go- 
vernment, this  government  is  invested  with  any  con- 
trol over  the  subject  until  the  case  shall  have  reach- 
ed the  court  of  final  resort  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  been  decided  in  that  court.  And  although  such 
delay  ought  not,  in  a national  point  of  view,  to  give 
cause  of  umbrage  to  Great  Britain,  yet  the  prompt 
and  instant  rendering  of  justice  to  foreign  nations 
should  be  placed  among  our  highest  duties.  I cannot, 
therefore,  in  consideration  of  what  properly  becomes 
the  United  States,  and  in  anticipation  of  any  demand 
from  a foreign  government  for  the  discharge  of  one 
of  its  subjects,  forego  the  duty  of  repeating  my  re- 
commendation to  congress  for  the  immediate  adoption 
of  some  suitable  legislative  provision  on  this  subject. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

Mr.  Barnard  (chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
judiciary)  said  that  it  would  be  recollected  by  the 
members  of  the  house  that  the  general  subject  refer- 
red to  in  the  message  had  been  for  some  time  before 
the  judiciary  committee,  who  had  reported  a bill  in 
relation  to  it;  and  Mr.  B.  should  have  been  very_glad 
to  have  seen  a moment  when  he  could,  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success,  have  asked  the  house  to  take  up  that 
bill  out  of  its  order  and  act  upon  it.  He  had  been 
aware,  some  time  since,  from  information  in  posses- 
sion of  the  executive  department  of  the  government, 
that  there  was  hazard  of  the  occurrence  of  just  such 
an  event  as  was  now  mentioned  in  the  message:  he 
had  apprehended  that  such  a case  would  arise  but  he 
had  seen  no  moment  in  which  he  could  ask  the  house 
to  take  up  the  bill  which  the  committee  had  reported: 
he  knew  well  that  whenever  itdid  come  up  it  must  ex- 
cite debate,  and  that  very  great  differences  of  opinion 
might  be  expected  to  exist  in  regard  to  it. 

He  moved  the  message  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union  to  which 
the  bill  he  had  just  alluded  to  had  been  referred;  but 
afterwards  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cushing,  moved 
that  the  committee  of  the  whole  be  discharged  from 
the  consideration  of  the  bill,  and  that  it  together  with 
the  present  communication  be  referred  back  to  the 
committee  on  the  judiciary;  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  house  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  March  9.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Fill- 
more, the  house  resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  union  (Mr.  Briggs,  of  Mass, 
in  the  chair)  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diploma- 
tic expenses  of  the  government  for  the  year  1842. 

The  pending  question  was  the  unfinished  business 
of  yesterday;  being  a proposition  to  amend  the  bill  by 
requiring  the  printing  of  the  departments  to  be  done 
by  contract,  and  after  several  hours  discussion  there- 
on the  committee  rose. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a communication 
from  the  executive  of  the  territory  of  Iowa,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  boundary  thereof.  Referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  territories.  Adjourned. 
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British  military  and  naval  force  in  our  neighbor- 
hood. The  British  military  turce  in  our  immediate 
neighborhood  consists,  according  to  i he  army  listen  Jan. 
1842,  of  27  regiments,  distribu’ed  as  follows: 

In  Canada.  1st  Dragoon  Guards;  7th  Hussars;  Gre- 
nadier Guards;  Coldspring  Guards;  Royal  Car.tfdma 
Ride  Regiment;  and  the  1st,  34th,  23di  43d,  66, h,  6i  in , 
68th  70ih  7 l'h,  74;h,  83d,  85th,  regiments  ot  foot. 

In  Nova  Scotia.  8th,  30th  and  76:h  regiments  o!  loot, 
and  a corps  of  artillery.  , , . r f 

In  New  Brunswick.  36di  and  67th  regiment  ol  toot. 
Bermuda.  Two  regiments  of  foot,  and  a.  corps  of 
artillery  and  engineers.  , , 

There  is  a Royal  Veteran  battalion  stationed  at  bl. 
Johns,  Newfoundland,  and  the  64th  regiment  ol  loot, 
no  designation  stated.  . ... 

In  addition  to  this  formidable  force  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, there  are  9 regiments  of  foot  in  the  West  India 
islands.  . ' ■ . 

The  British  naval  force  on  the  North  American  sia- 
tion  consists-of  the  following  vessels: 

Illustrious,  72 guns;  Magnificent,  72;  Winchester,  5 J; 
Pique,  36;  Cleopatra,  26;  Vestal  26;  Spartan,  26;  Niaga- 
ra, 20;  T weed,  20;  Romney,  20;  Comus,  18;  plectra,  18; 
Racehorse,  18;  Rover,  IS;  Pilot,  16;  Racer,  16;  Victor, 


Total  number  of  guns,  543.  " [N.  Y.  Express. 

Consul.  The  president  has  recognised  Lui3  E.  Har- 
gous  as  Mexican  Consul  for  the  port  of  New  York. 

Cuba.  We  learn  from  a gentleman  who  came  pas- 
senger in  the  packet  ship  Hellespont  from  Havana,  that 


hie  difficulty  between  the  governor  of  Cuba  and  the  Bri- 
tish steamer  Forth  was  nothing  very  serious,  and  had 
.been  all  settled.  Things  were  said  to  be  very  quiet  in 
Havana,  and  no  news  from  die  Jamaica  war— we  begin 
to  think  that  also  a false  alarm*  [Charleston  Merc. 

Pennsylvania  tariff  convention.  The  state  con- 
vention of  coal  and  iron  men  adjourned  on  the  23d  belt, 
to  meet  again  at  Harrisburg  on  13th  April.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  breathing  the  spirit  and  sentiments  of  pro- 
tection of  home  industry.  A state  central  committee 
was  announced  and  county  committees  recommended 
to  be  organised.  The  following  was  unanimously 
adopted:  , „ ^ . , 

Resolved , That  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  engaged 
in  manufacturing  agricultural,  mining,  mechanical  ami 
internal  commercial  pursuits,  be  requested  to  assemble 
in  convention  in  Harrisburg,  on  the  second  Wednesday, 
the  thirteenth  day  of  April  next,  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing measures  to  secure  all  necessary  encouragement  of 
domestic  labor,  enterprise  and  capital,  and  thus  promote 
the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  society. 

O’Connell’s  abolition  address  is  condemned  and 
believed  to  be  a base  fabrication,  by  a meeting  of  Irish- 
men at  Poltsville,  Pa. 

Kentucky.  A new  county  has  been  created  by  legis- 
lative act  out  of  parts  of  Lincoln  and  Mercer  by  the 
name  of  Boyle,  county  seat,  Danville. 

©n  the  3d  March,  the  legislature  adjourned  sine  die. 
Oiijlbe  25th  February,  they  proceeded  by  joint  bailol  to 
elect  a senator  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  re- 
signation of  Henry  Clay.  John  J.  Crittenden  was 
elected  without  opposition,  receiving  91  votes  of  the 
house  and  29  ol  the  senate.  The  Commonwealth  says 
that  ‘’The  pride  of  the  state  seemed  to  have  been  awak- 
ened, and  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  demo- 
cratic parly  sustained  the  nomination  with  a zeal  wor- 
thy of  patriots  and  unapproachable  by  mere  partizans. 
We  allude  particularly  to  the  course  of  Coi.  Johnson  ol 
Scott,  and  Mr-  Nuttallof  Henry.  The  latter  gentle- 
man expressed  the  wish  that  the  call  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  might  be  withdrawn  in  order  that  it  might  go  forth 
to  the  world  that  Mr.  Crittenden  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  his  native  state.’’ 

Maryland.  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  The  bill 
providing  for  the  completion  of  ibis  work  to  Cumber- 
land aftpr  being  rejected  in  the  house  on  the  7th,  by  a 
vote  of  35  to  34  was  re  considered  and  passed  on 
the  18th,  by  40  yeas  to  34  nays.  On  the  9th  it  passed  the 
senate  after  receiving  an  amendment  On  the  10ih  ii  gain 
passed  the  house  with  additional  amendments,  and 
was  returned  to  the  senate,  and  there  rejected.  The  se- 
nate has  rejected  the  bill  for  taxing  salaries,  and  a law 
has  been  passed  empowering  the  chancellor,  and  coun- 
ty courts  acting  as  courtsof  equity,  to  grant  divorces  in 
certain  cases  which  are  defined  in  the  law.  For  this 
reason  the  senate  has  refused  to  grant  any  of  the  appli- 
cations now  before  them. 

Slavery.  The  bill  based  upon  the  proposition  of  the 
late  slaveholders’  convention  in  relation  to  the  colored 
population  was  rejected  in  the  senate  on  the  18th  inst. 

The  legislature  adjourned  sine  die  or]  the  10th. 

Massachusetts.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
agreeably  to  the  wish  of  both  branches  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  council,  was  prorogued  by  Gov. 
Davison  the  3d  March,  until  the  first  Wednesday  in 
September  next, when  it  will  re-assemble  for  the  purpose 
of  districting  the  state  for  the  choice  of  members  of  con- 
gress under  the  new  apportionment,  which  it  is  expected 
will  before  that  time  have  been  made  by  congress. 


— i Naval.  The  U.  S.  ship  Falmouth,  commander  Mc- 
Intosh, sailed  from  Norfolk  on  die  8th,  on  a cruise.  The 
U.  S.  ship  John  Adams  lies  off  Boston,  ready  for  sen, 
and  will  sail  the  first  fair  wind  for  Rio  Janeiro.  ^ The  U. 
S.  frigate  Columbia  sailed  from  Boston  on  Friday,  to 
cruise  along  the  coast. 

The  steamer  Missouri,  says  the  Army  and  Navy 
Chronicle, has  been  ordered  round  to  No)  folk,  as  soon  as 
her  equipments  shall  have  been  completed.  Upon  her 
arrival,  she  and  hersisrer  steamer,  the  Mississippi,  will 
make  a trial  of  their  speed  and  other  qualities  in  the 
Chesapeake  hay.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  may 
come  as  far  as  Annapolis,  to  allow  members  of  con- 
gress an  opportunity  to  examine  these  modern  engines 
of  naval  warfare. 

The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  John  Adams,  Capt.  Conover, 
sailed  from  Boston  on  the. 8th,  for  the  Brazil  station.  She 
relieves  the  Marion,  Capt.  Belt. 

The  U.  S schooner  Grampus,  G.  J.  Van  Brum,  licut 
com.  was  spoken  on  the  23J,  lut.  33  54,  Ion.  77  23,  by 
the  sell.  Oberon,  arrived  tit  Charleston. 

New  Hampshire.  On  the  8th  inst.  the  state  election 
took  place.  Returns  ate  not  yet  received. 

New  Yore  and  Massachusetts.  A rail  road  festival 
took  place  at  Springfield,  Mass,  on  the  4th  March,  at 
which  were  present  the  executive  and  legislative  officers 
of  the  two  states.  Gov.  Seward  and  Gov.  Davis,  both 
delivered  addresses  on  (lie  occasion,  and  in  the  evening 
they  respectively  returned  to  Albany  and  Boston. 

New  Jersey.  The  legislature  have  settled  on  just  and 
honorable  principles,  the  difference  between  the  treasurer 
of  the  state  and  the  officers  of  the  New  Jersey  rad  road 
company,  by  postponing  the  payment  of  the  tax  on  the 
road  five  years  from  the  completion  of  the  work,  which 
v.  ill  he  in  1844,  agreeably  to  the  construed  Jn  placed  on  the 
charter  by  the  company.  The  question  was  conceded  to  be 
involved  in  doubt  from  the  ambiguity  of  language;  but  the 
doubt  lias  been  resolved  on  equitable  and  liberal  princi- 
ples— honorable  to  the  state  and  protective  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  capitalists  who  have  invested  property  in 
New  Jersey.  [A.  Y.  Amer. 

Imprisonment  for  debt.  Some  days  ago  the  council 
passed  a bill,  virtually  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt, 
except  in  cases  of  fraud.  Yesterday  the  bill  was  debat- 
ed with  warmth  in  the  house,  and,  as  we  hear  by  a pas- 
senger from  Trenton,  passed,  with  some  amendments 
not  interfering  with  the  general  principle.  It  is  no  longer 
doubtful,  therefore,  that  N.  Jersey  will  cease,  to  be  a pri 
son-house  fur  creditors  in  other  sta'ea. 


Ohio  whig  state  convention.  The  following  resolu 
tioris  were  adopted  by  the  convention  which  assembled  at 
Dayton  on  the  22ad  ult.  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a 
governor. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  approve  the  principles 
contained  in  the  public  messages  of  the  present  governor 
of  the  state,  and  recognise  in  itis  administration  an  hon- 
est, fearless,  and  patriotic  effort  to  sustain  and  advance 
the  true  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  state.  We  there- 
fore hail  his  acceptance  of  a renomination  as  a subject  of 
joy  to  all  true  wings,  and  the  sore  harbinger  of  a glori- 
ous triumph  of  the  people  over  faction  and  partisan  mis- 
rule. 

Resolved,  Thai  the  people  have  a right  to  demand  of  the 
national  government  the  regulation  of  the  national  currency 
under  the  constitution;  that  the. power  of  the  states  over 
the  question  is  necessarily  limited;  and  that  the  regulation 
of  commerce  between  the  states,  which  is  dependent  on 
the  power  of  congress,  can  only  he  legitimately  accom- 
plished by  the  creation  of  a currency  and  medium  of  ex- 
change whose  value  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  union. 

Resolved , That  labor  is  tite  true  source  of  national 
wealth,  and  that  all  measures  of  governmental  policy 
should  aim  to  ensure  labor  its  adequate  reward. 

Resolved,  That  the  tariff  laws  now  in  operation  are 
insufficient  for  this  purpose;  and  that  a tariff  which  wiil 
protect  our  manufacturers  from  the  ruinous  competition 
of  the  labor  of  Europe,  and  open  to  agriculture  a home 
market  for  its  surplus  products,  is  imperatively  demand- 
ed by  every  interest  of  the  people  of  the  stale  of  Ohio. 

Resolved,  That,  in  fixing  the  tariffof  duties  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods  merely  for  the  purpose  of  rev- 
enue, due  discrimination  should  be  made  between  such 
articles  as  we  can  and  such  as  we  cannot  produce  or  .man- 
ufacture, so  as  to  give  adequate  encouragement  to  our 
own  industry  and  enterprise. 

Resolved , That  an.  expression  from  whig  brethren  in 
our  sister  states,  on  the  expediency  of  holding  a national 
convention  in  reference  to  the  next  presidency,  be  invit- 
ed through  the  medium  of  the  whig  press. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  deliberately  and  so- 
lemnly re-alfirm  those  principles  and  doctrines. of  policy 
and  reform  under  which  we  rallied  in  the  ever-memora- 
ble  campaign  of  1840;  and  that  it  is  our  firm  purpose  not 
to  rest  until  “those  principles  of  government  are  carried 
out”  which  were  the  political  creed  of  the  lamented  Har- 
rison, and  of  every  true-hearted  whig. 

Resolved,  That  Jos  Ridgway,  jr„  Sumuel  Z.  Seltzer, 
John  A.  Lazell,  John  Greenwood,  Lewis  Hoyl,  A.  F. 
Perry,  and  C.  H.  Wing,  be  and  are  hereby  appointed  a 
state  central  committee,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies. 

Presidency.  The  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  writes  thus  from  Washington 
March  7,  1842. 

“Dear  Sir:  An  important  political  movement  is  about 
being  made  in  North  Carolina,  which  will  probably  be 
only  the  first  of  a series  of  similar  demonstrations  to  be 
made  in  every  state  of  the  Union.  A convention  of  the 
whigs  of  tho  old  north  slate,  will  be  held  at  Raleigh,  on 


the  4 1:  day  of  April  next — die  anniversary  of  ihe  death 
of  the  lamented  Harrison — for  the  purpose  of  uncondi- 
tionally nominating  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,  as  the 
candidate  lor  the  presidency  in  1814,  and-  lo  take  into 
consideration  the  subject  of  the  vice-presidency,  with  a 
view  to  future  conference  and  action  on  that  point.” 

Some  demonstrations  in  favor  of  J.  C.  Calhoun  have 
appeared  in  the  south  west. 

Resumption.  The  legislature  of  New  Jersey  passed 
a bill  tin  the  5th  inst.  providing  for  the  resumption  of 
specie  payineuts  by  the  banks  of  tiial  state  on  the  15tii 
August  next-  In  Pennsylvania,  the  joint  committee  of 
Hie  two  houses  having  reported  on  the  5th  a bill  for  im- 
mediate resumption,  it  passed  the  senate  by  a vote  of  21 
to  11  on  ltie7(h,  and  the  house  by  66  to  19,  on  the  next 
day.  In  Maryland,  on  the  3d  inst.  a communication  was 
laid  before  the  legislature  from  die  banks  ol  Baltimore 
informing  that  they  bad  unanimously  resolved  to  resume 
on  the  1st  August.  On  tile  4i.ii  a committee  of  citizens 
from  Baltimore  visited  the  seat  of  government.  On  the 
8ih  the  bill  reported  by  a joint  committee  ol  conference 
ol  the  two  .houses  passed  the  house  wi  h amendments  by 
a vote  ol  56  lo  14,  and  on  the  next  day  the  senate  by  a 
vote  of  14  to  4.  The  biil  provides  for  resumption  on  the_ 
1st  of  May  next,  and  authorises  the  immediate  issue  of 
small  notes  until  the  1st  of  November. 

Rhode  Island.  In  reply  to  a request  made  by  certain 
citizens  of  Providence  to  the  judges  of  die  supreme  ju- 
dicial court  of  Rhode  Island  lor  their  opinion  upon  the 
legality  of  vvliai  is  called  the  “people’s  constitution,’’ 
lately  voied  upon  by  a large  portion  ot  die  people  ol  that 
slate,  die  judges  say:  “shat  Lin:  convent. on  which  form- 
ed the ‘people’s constitution’ assembled  without  law;  that 
in  forming  it  they  proceeded  without  law;  that  the  votes 
given  in  favor  ol  it  were  given  without  law,  and  how- 
ever strong  an  expression  of  public  opinion  they  may 
present,  dial  said  constitution,  instead  ot  being  tne  para- 
mount law  of  the  land,  is  of  no  binding  force  whatever; 
that  obedience  to  it  wili  form  no  justification  or  excuse 
for  any  act  done  in  pursuance  of  it;  and  that  any  at- 
tempt to  carry  it  into  effect  by  force^  will  be  treason 
against  the  stare  of  Rhode  Island,  if  not  against  the 
United  States.’’ 

Tariff.  The  friends  of  American  industry  are  mar- 
shalling for  the  convention  which  is  to  assemble  at  New 
York  on  the  5th  April  next.  Delegations  are  being  se- 
lected in  every  direction.  The  iron  and  coal  interest  will 
meet  again  at  Harrisburg  on  die  13, h April.  The  vari- 
ous counties  of  die  slate  of  Pennsylvania  are  bestirring 
themselves.  A meeting  “to  express  the  sentiments  of 
tlie  people  of  Vermont  ou  the  du-.y  of  congress  in  relation 
to  the  interests  of  the  producing  classes’’  was  called  fur 
the  10; h of  the  present  month.  The  shoe  and  leather  in- 
terest met  in  convention  at  Boston  on  the  2nd,  adopted 
resolutions  and  appointed  a committee  to  proceed  to 
Washington. 


Texas-  Galveston  dates  to  the  24th  ultimo,  have  been 
received  at  New  Orleans  by  die  steam  packet  N.  York. 
The  Picayune  states  that  among  the  passengers  in_  the 
N.  York  were  gen.  Jas.  Hamilton  and  col.  Dangerfield, 
the  Texan  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

The  son  of  Mr.  Baker  and  the  son  of  Mr.  Soles,  citi- 
zens of  Travis  county,  residing  on  Onion  creek,  eight 
miles  from  Austin,  were  killed  by  Indians  on  the  2d  ult. 

'Pile  Mexican  prize  schooner  t'rugressor,  captured  by 
the  Texan  commodore  Moore,  off  Vera  Cruz,  has  arriv- 
ed at  Galveston.  ’ 

Virginia.  Re-npportionment.  The  important  subject 
so  strenuously  demanded  by  tite  western  counties  of  the 
state  of  re-apportioning  the  representation  :n  both  bouses 
of  tite  general  assembly  engaged  the  discussion  of  the 
house  for  several  days.  The  majority  of  the  committee 
on  the  subject  had  reported  in  favor  of  a reappurtion- 
ment  on  the  basis  of’the  qualified  voters;  the  minority  on 
die  other  hand  were  in  favor  of  ihe  combined  basis  of 
white  inhabitants  and  taxes  and  that  the  present  repre- 
sentation was  so  nearly  upon  this  ratio  that  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  disturb  it. 

The  discussion  called  out  some  strong  speeches  on 
both  sides.  Messrs.  Brown  of  Preston,  Jackson,  Mor- 
gan, Dorman,  Smith  ol  Kanawha,  and  Harrison  of  Mo- 
nongalia, supported  the  proposition  of  die  majority  of 
the  committee;  and  on  the  other  side,  Messrs.  Scott  of 
Fauquier,  Crutchfield,  Keen  and  Yerby,  argued  in  favor 
of  the  minority  report.  On  the  9th,  Mr.  Yerby  moved 
an  indefinite  postponement  of  the  whole  subject — which, 
after  some  debate,  was  carried  by  a vote  of  63  to  5G; 

The  bill  for  taking  the  sense  of  the  people  on  the  call 
of  a convention,  was  then  called  up,  and  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Scott,  was  indefinitely  postponed  by  a vote  of  66  to 
57. 

Upon  that  vote  being  announced,  Mr.  Dorman  rose  to 
ofier  a protesl  againsl  these  proceedings  of  the  house. — 
Mr.  Scott  of  Fauquier  objected  to  certain  parts  of  the 
protest — and  Mr.  Dorman  withdrew  it,  for  me  purpose 
of  modifying  it. 

Distribution  act.  After  much  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  late  distribution  act  of  congress,  a resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  Dorman  that  the  treasurer  of  the  com- 
monwealth should  act  at  once  as  the  agent  to  receive  the 
money,  was  passed  on  the  8th  inst.  by  a vote  ol  6S  to  56. 
Being  carried  to  tite  senate  on  the  9ih  an  amendment  to 
it  was  adopted,  ayes  16,  noes  14,  instructing  the  senators 
in  congress  to  oppose  the  repeal  of  that  provision  of  the 
distribution  act  which  limits  the  duties  to  20  per  Cent. — 
Alter  a long  discussion  the  resolution  as  amended  was 
then  rejected  by  a vote  of  20  to  10. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


The  arrival  of  the  British  steamer  Acadia  at  Bos- 
ton, via  Halifax,  from  Liverpool,  at  length  relieved 
the  anxiety  which  was  felt  for  the  safety  of  the  Ca- 
ledonia. The  remarkable  good  arrangement  or  good 
fortune,  of  both,  which  led  to  the  meeting  of  the 
steamers  Acadia  and  Unicorn,  in  its  result. relieves  tire 
anxiety  of  thousands  in  both  hemispheres. 

The  Halifax  Morning  Post  of  the  3d  inst.  says: — 
“Never  did  the  peal  of  cannon  burst  more  gratefully 
on  our  ear,  when,  last  evening  it  announced  to  us  the 
arrival  of  a steamship  from  England,  waking  thou- 
sands from  their  slumbers,  and  thrilling  thousands  of 
anxious  hearts  with  the  tidings  that  the  missing 
steamer  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  mighty  deep! 

A few  minutes  before  midnight  wc  heard  guns 
pealing  down  the  harbor,  and  soon  after  rockets  were 
seen  flying  into  the  air  from  the  neighborhood  of 
George’s  Island. 

I will  be  recollected  that  the  Lfnicorn  sailed  down 
the  harbor  on  her  way  to  England,  at  half  past  four 
o’clock  on  Monday  afternoon.  About  an  hour  after 
dark,  not  far  from  Sambro,  a light  was  discovered 
bearing  up  toward  her;  for,  as  the  Unicorn  carried 
blue  lights,  she  was  distinctly  seen  by  the.  other, 
which,  when  hailed,  proved  -to  be  the  Acadia.  By 
the  least  chance  in  the  world  the  ships  would  have 
passed,  and  the  tidings  that  would  thus  have  been 
carried  home  by  the  Unicorn  would  have  given  rise 
to  much  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  Acadia. 

As  it  is  the  Acadia  will  make  the  most  rapid  out- 
ward and  homeward  trip  ever  performed  across  the 
Atlantic  by  any  steamer;  as  we  understand  she  will 
sail  to-day  for  England,  and  will  thus  no  doubt  carry 
home  the  news  of  her  own  arrival  here.” 

A passenger  who  came  out  in  the  Acadia  to  Hali- 
fax writes  from  thence: 

Wc  left  Liverpool  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of 
February,  in  the  Caledonia,  with  every  prospectof  a 
fine  passage; — but  the  fair  prospects  soon  changed  to 
head  wind  and  severe  weather,  which  we  encounter- 
ed until  the  11th,  when  we  ascertained  that  vve  had 
received  a severe  injury  to  our  rudder,  and  were 
compelled  to  put  back  for  the  nearest  port — having 
repaired  the  rudder  sufficiently  by  lashing  it  with 
iron  bands  andchains  to  enable  us  to  do  so.  Fortu- 
nately' for  us  there  was  little  or  no  change  of  wind, 
and  the  weather  moderated  a little,  so  that  we  reach- 
ed Cork  harbor,  Ireland,  about  3 o’clock,  P.  M.  of 
the  15th.  After  sufficient  repairs  we  left  the  follow- 
ing day  for  Liverpool,  where  we  arrived  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  17th. 

"loo  much  credit  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  agents 
n Liverpool  lor  their  promptness  in  fitting  out  the 
Acadia.  Wc  again  left  Liverpool  at  3 o’clock  p.  m. 
on  the  19th,  in  great  hopes  of  having  better  weather 
and  more  favorable  winds;  but  we  have  encountered 
head  w inds,  or  nearly  so,  most  of  the  passage,  and 
some  very  severe  weather.  On  the  3d,  latitude  46.21, 
longitude  43.56,  saw  some  large  fields  of  ice,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  4th  passed  a small  iceberg  not  more 
than  two  or  three  times  the  length  of  the  ship  from 
us.  Last  evening,  about  9 o’clock,  we  met  the  Uni- 
corn, going  to  Liverpool  with  the  mails,  who  imme- 
diately returned  to  this  place  wjth  us. 

The  Acadia  left  Liverpool  on  the  19th  February. 
London  papers  of  the  18th  are  received. 

Lord  Ashburton,  the  special  minister  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  on  the  16th  Feb.  in  the  Warspite  for  this 
country. *  1 * * * V 
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The  Britannia  steamer  reached  Liverpool  on  the 
15th  Feb.  in  11  days. 

Lord  Morpeth  has  lost  his  election  for  parliament 
in  the  city  of  Dublin,  having  received  3,435  votes, 
while  his  tory  opponent,  W.  H.  Gregory,  received 
3,S25.  Gregory’s  majority,  390. 

London,  Feb.  17.  The  rejection  of  lord  John 
Russell’s  resolution  by  the  large  majority  of  123  may 
be  considered  equivalent  to  the  adoption  of  sir  liobt. 
Peel’s  proposed  corn  law  in  the  house  of  commons. 

[ Times. 

BRITISH  PARLIAMENT. 

The  king  of  Prussia  attended  her  majesty  on  the 
opening  of  parliament. 

The  British  parliament  was  opened  on  the  3d  of 
February,  by  the  queen  in  person,  and  delivered  the 
following  speech: 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

1 cannot  meet  you  in  parliament  assembled  without 
making  a public  acknowledgement  of  my  gratitude  to 
Almighty  God  on  account  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
my  son — an  event  which  has  completed  the  measure 
of  my  domestic  happiness,  and  has  been  hailed  with 
every  demonstration  of  affectionate  attachment  to  my 
person  and  government  by  my  faithful  and  loyal  peo- 
ple. 

I am  confident  that  you  will  participate  in  the  sat- 
isfaction which  I have  derived  from  the  presence  in. 
this  country,  of  my  good  brother  and’ally  the  king  of 
Prussia,  who  at  my  request  undertook  in  person  the 
office  of  sponsor  at  the  christening  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

I receive  from  all  princes  and  states  the  continued 
assurances  of  their  earnest  desire  to  maintain  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  this  country. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  I inform  you  that  I 
have  concluded  with  the  emperor  of  Austria,  the  king 
of  the  French,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  a treaty  for  the  effectual  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade,  which,  when  the  ratification  shall 
have  been  exchanged,  will  be  communicated  to  par- 
liament. 

There  shall  also  be  laid  before  you  a treaty  which 
I have  concluded  with  the  same  powers,  together  with 
the  sultan,  having  for  its  object  the  security  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  general 
tranquillity. 

“The  restoration  of  my  diplomatic  and  friendly  in-  j 
tereourse  with  the  court  of  Teheran  has’been'fol low- 
ed by  the  completion  of  a commercial  treaty  with 
the  king  of  Persia,  which  I have  directed  to  belaid 
before  you. 

“I  am  engaged  in  negotiations  with  several  powers, 
which,  I trust,  by  leading  to  conventions  founded  on 
the  just  principle  of  mutual  advantage,  may  extend 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country. 

“I  regret  that  1 am  not  able  to  announce  to  you  the 
re-establishment  of  peaceful  relations  with  the  go- 
vernment of  China. 

The  uniform  success  which  has  attended  the  hos- 
tile operations  against  that  power,  and  my  confidence 
in  the  skill  and  gallantry  of  my  naval  and  military 
forces,  encourage  the  hope  on  my  part  that  our  dif- 
ferences with  the  government  of  China  will  be 
brought  to  an  early  termination,  and  our  commercial 
relations  with  that  country  placed  on  a satisfactory 
basis. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons, 

The  estimatesuf  the  year  have  been  prepared,  and 
will  be  laid  before  you. 

“I  rely,  with  entire  confidence,  on  your  disposition, 
while  you  enforce  the  principles  of  wise  economy,  to 
make  that  provision  for  the  service  of  the  country 
which  the  public  exigencies  require. 

“My  lords  and  gentlemen— 

•‘I  recommend  to  your  immediate  attention  the 
state  of  the  finances  and  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
country. 

“You  will  have  seen  with  regret  that,  for  several 
years  past,  the  annual  income  has  been  inadequate  to 
bear  the  public  charges;  and  I feel  confident  that, 
fully  sensible  of  the  evil  which  must  result  from  a 
continued  deficiency'of  this  nature  during  peace,  you 
will  carefully  consider  the  best  means  of  averting  it. 

“I  recommend  also  to  your  consideration  the  state 
of  the  laws  which  affect  the  importation  of  corn  and 
of  other  articles,  the  produce  of  foreign  countries. 

“Measures  will  be  submitted  for  your  considera- 
tion for  the  amendment  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  and 


for  the  improvement  of  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  courts  in  England  and  Wales. 

It  will  also  be  desirable  that  you  should  consider 
with  a view  to  their  revision  the  laws'which  regulate 
the  registration  of  electors  of  members  to  serve  in 
parliament. 

“1  have  observed  with  deep  regret  the  continued 
distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  country. 
The  sufferings  and  privations  which  have  resulted 
from  it  have  been  borne  with  exemplary  patience 
and  fortitude. 

“I  feel  assured  that  your  deliberations  on  the  vari- 
ous important  matters  which  will  occupy  your  atten- 
tion will  be  directed  by  a comprehensive  regard  for 
the  interests  and  permane'nt  welfare  of  all  classes  of 
my  subjects,  and  I fervently  pray  that  they  may  tend 
in  their  result  to  improve  ihe  national  resources,  and 
to  encourage  the  industry  and  promote  the  happiness 
of  my  people.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  speech  makes  no  direct 
mention  of  the  United  Slates. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  her  majesty  with- 
drew from  the  house,  and  retired  amid  the  cheers  of 
the  assembled  thousands  to  Buckingham  palace. 

Lord  Melbourne  followed;  he  cleverly  but  courte- 
ously twitted  the  party  now  in  power  with  the  as- 
surances they  now  expressed  that  the  state  of  the 
country  was  by  no  means  hopeless,  congratulated 
them  on  finding  that  affairs  were  in  a much  less  de- 
plorable condition  than  they  had  represented  when 
out  of  power.  As  to  the  corn  laws,  he  assured  them 
that  the  idea  of  retaining  the  sliding  scale  was  ab- 
surd— that  it  must  be  abandoned. 

Lord  Brougham  said  that  the  only  way  to  deal  with 
the  corn  laws  was  to  repeal  them  absolutely.  Of  the 
case  of  the  Creole  he  said  that  the  slaves  demanded 
by  the  United  States  could  not  be  given  up. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  said0lhis  opinions  on  the 
corn  laws  had  undergone  no  change.  A measure  had 
; been  proposed  by  the  present  cabinet  which  he  could 
not  support,  and  lie  had  consequently  retired  from 
the  ministry.  He  should  be  compelled  to  oppose  that 
measure,  but  on  all  other  questions  the  government 
might  rely  on  his  cordial  support.  The  address  was 
then  agreed  to. 

London , Feb.  10.  The  most  correct  description  of 
the  feeling  produced  in  commercial  circles,  by  the 
i new  sliding  scale  proposed  last  night  by  Robert  Peel, 
is  that  of  general  disappointment.  The  funds,  which 
are  the  truest  indices  of  public  feeling  in  the  mone- 
tary world,  have  shown  no  sympathy  with  the  cabi- 
net measure.  It  is  not  considered  by  moderate  men 
of  any  political  section  as  sufficient  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion, or  to  contain  within  itself  such  elements  of  use- 
ful change  as  can  entitle  it  to  their  support. 

The  public  mind  was  worked  up  by  seycn  months 
of  suspense  to  look  for  something  great  and  import- 
ant. It  .was  expected  that,  as  the  premier  had  taken 
so  much  time  to  prepare  his  measures,  they  would  be 
found  in  the  end  well  worthy  of  all  the  suffering 
which  the  people  had  endured  in  the  long  interval  of 
their  preparation.  These  anticipations  were  increas- 
ed, and  the  hopes  of  the  country  were  still  further 
raised,  by  the  liberal  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  and  by  the  solemn  tone  in 
which  the  premier  subsequently  expressed  himself 
with  regard  to  the  present  position  of  public  affairs. 
When,  after  all  this  suspense  and  distress,  official 
mystery  and  pompous  allusion  to  benefits  to  come, 
the  great  and  first  public  grievance  has  been  met  by 
a pitiful  contrivance  to  maintain  a high  fluctuating 
duty,  ranging  from  20s.  to  10s.  per  quarter  when  the 
average  price  at  home  is  under  62s.  per  quarter,  the 
feeling  of  disappointment  has  been  proportionally 
great;  and  the  general  opinion  is,  that  the  country  has 
been  shamefully  trifled  with. 

London,  Feb.  17.  The  rejection  of  lord  John  Rus- 
sell’s resolution  by  the  large  majority  of  123  may  be 
considered  equivalent  to  the  adoption  of  sir  Robert 
Peel’s  proposed  corn  law  in  the  house  of  commons. 
It  is  a vote  which  does  not  commit  any  individual 
who  concurred  in  it  to  a preference  for  the  princi- 
ple of  a sliding  scale  over  that  of  a fixed  duty;  it  of- 
fers no  impediment  to  the  future  progress  of  legisla- 
tion on  this  question.  It  signifies  nothing  more  than 
this — that  the  house  of  commons  prefers  sir  Robert 
Peel’s  plan  to  the  present  law,  and  is  not  disposed  to 
convict  it  before  trial  of  perpetuating  all  the  evils  of 
the  existing  system;  that  at  all  events  it  does  not 
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recognise  the  wisdom  of  refusing  to  move  for- 
wards because  the  first  step  will  not  finish  the  jour- 
ney. [Times. 

In  the  commons  lord  John  Russell,  in  reference  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  trusted  that  all  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  countries  would  be  settled 
amicably,  whether  that  could  be  settled  by  a special 
mission  or  not,  was  a matter  on  which  he  would,  hot 
express  any  opinion.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  that  a 
person,  had  been  sent  out  there  to  endeavor  to  termi- 
nate existing  differences,  by  means  other  than  those 
which  had  been  hitherto  adopted.  Such  a determi- 
nation would  be  for  the  interests  of  humanity  and  ci- 
vilization, and  it  was  felt  that  the  person  who  went 
thither  for  that  purpose  should  be  a person  of  such 
consideration  as  to  have  held  a seat  in  her  majesty’s 
councils.  The  ambassador  who  had  gone  had  agreed 
to  do  so  entirely  from  a sense  of  public  duty,  and 
considering  his  relations  with  the  United  States,  and 
the  respect  attached  to  his  name  in  that  country,  he 
was  convinced  that  a more  welcome  messenger  could 
not  be  selected. 

THE  CREOLE  CASE. 

The  affair  of  the  Creole  was  referred  to  in  both 
houses. 

Lord  Brougham  said  “that  it  was  impossible  that 
any  rupture  with  the  United  States  could  arise  out 
of  that  affair.  The  only  treaty  by  which  England  or 
America  could  claim  any  refugees;  either  from  the 
other,  related  exclusively  to  murderers,  forgers  and 
fraudulent  bankrupts;  and  even  that  treaty  had  ex- 
pired. There  was  no  international  law  by  which 
they  conld  claim,  or  we  give  up,  the  parties  who  had 
taken  possession  of  the  Creole;  and  those  persons 
must  stand  or  fall  by  our  laws  only.” 

In  the  house  of  lords,  February  14,  Lord  Brougham, 
pursuant  to  notice,  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  their  lordships  the  case  of  the  Creole,  by  moving 
for  copies  of  any  correspondence  upon  the  subject. 
He  had,  he  said,  considered  the  subject  since  he  had 
first  named  the  matter  in  that  house,  and  the  result 
of  the  consideration  was  a confirmation  of  the  opinion 
he  had  formerly  given.  He  was  of  opinion  that  even 
for  the  mere  purposes  of  good  neighborhood  there 
ought  to  be  a law  amongst  nations  giving  the  power 
to  each  of  surrendering  criminals  seeking  refuge  af- 
ter condemnation  in  other  countries.  There  was, 
however,  no  such  law  in  existence,  and  no  power  on 
the  part  of  this  country  to.  comply  with  any  such  de- 
mand. 

The  earl  of  Aberdeen  said  that  some  communi- 
cations had  taken  place  upon  this  subject  with  the 
government  of  America,  but  he  hoped  the  noble  lord 
would  not  press  for  them,  if  he  informed  him  of  the 
course  which  the  government  intended  to  pursue. 
After  receiving  all  the  legal  assistance  they  deemed 
requisite,  the  government  was  satisfied  that,  by  the 
law  of  this  country,  there  was  no  authority  to  bring 
the  persons  who  had  escaped  in  the  Creole  to  trial 
for  mutiny  or  murder,  or  even  to  detain  them  in 
custody.  Instructions  had  accordingly  been  sent  out 
for  their  liberation,  unless  it  should  appear  that  there 
was  any  colonial  law  under  which  they  could  be 
brought  to  trial.  He  was  not,  however,  aware  of 
the  existence  of  any  such  law. 

Lord  Denman  said  he  believed  that  the  whole  of 
'Vestminster  hall  were  unanimous  that  the  law  of 
£n°-land  furnished  no  means  of  delivering  up  the  per- 
sons who  had  escaped  in  the  Creole.  The  noble  lord 
quoted  the  opinions  of  lord  Coke,  and  in  late  years, 
of  sir  C.  Wetherell,  to  the  same  effect,  and  said  that 
it  Would  be,  indeed,  desirable  if  there  were  an  inter- 
national law  giving  a power  to  surrender  criminals; 
but  such  a law  could  only  rest  upon  the  presumption 
that  the  laws  of  all  nations  were  reasonable,  and  he 
feared  the  nefarious  traffic  in  slaves  would  stand 
very  much  in  the  way  of  any  such  arrangement. 

Lord  Campbell  said  he  should  not  have  spoken  on 
the  subject,  but  that  an  opinion  had  been  attributed 
to  him  contrary  to  that  just  expressed  by  the  lord 
chief  justice,  which  opinion  he  had  never  given.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  American  government  had 
no  power  to  demand  that  those  men  should  be  given 
up,  and  that,  if  such  a demand  were  made,  there 
was  no  power  by  the  municipal  law  of  England  to 
comply  with  it. 

Lord  Cottenham  and  the  lord  Chancellor  gave 
similar  opinions,  and  lord  Brougham  said  that  the 
same  view  was  likewise  taken  by  lord  Wynford  and 
lord  Abinger. 

Lord  Brougham  then  withdrew  his  motion,  and 
their  lordships  adjourned. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  all  the  law  authorities 
and  public  men  of  all  sides  in  the  house  of  lords, 
agreed  that  there  was  no  authority  to  surrender  the 
fugitives,  nor  hold  in  custody  the  alleged  mutineers; 
and  lord  Aberdeen  distinctly  stated  that  orders  had 
been  sent  to  Nassau  to  set  at  liberty  those  of  the 
Creole’s  revolted  slaves  who  had  been  detained  in 
custody. 
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CORN  LAW. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  forward  his  project  for  a 
change  in  the  corn  laws,  on  the  9th.  It  is  substantial- 
ly embraced  in  the  following  schedule. 

Whenever  the  average  price  of  wheat,  made  up  and 
published  in  the  manner  required  by  law,  shall  be 


for  every  quarter- 


Proposed 

Sliding 

Scale. 


Preseent 

Sliding 

Scale* 


Sir  RoberPeel  admitted  that  he  did  not  anticipate 
from  this  measure  any  material  and  immediate  relief 
to  the  existing  distress.  He  did  not  attribute  that 
distress  to  the  corn  laws.  He  ascribed  it  to  a variety 
of  other  causes,  temporary  in  their  nature. 

Sir  Robert  defended  his  proposition  atgreat  length, 
but  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  no  great  feeling  of  confi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Cobden  avowed  hostility  at  the  outset.  He 
denounced  the  proposition  as  an  insult  to  a suffering 
people. 

February  11.  Lord  John  Russell  gave  notice  of 
dissent  to  the  principle  of  the  sliding  scale,  on  which 
he  should  take  the  sense  of  the  house. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  answer  to  a question,  intimat- 
ed that  he  did  not  think  it  proper  or  judicious  to 
continue  the  prohibition  against  importing  salt  and 
fresh  meat,  cattle,  swine,  &c. 

The  British  ministers  had  declined  advising  the 
queen  to  grant  a pardon  to  the  Chartist  prisoners, 
Frost,  Williams  and  Jones. 

A terrible  gale  was  experienced  in  England  and 
the  neighboring  waters  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  26th. 
Accounts  had  reached  Lloyd’s  of  the  loss  of  23  ves- 
sels on  that  dreadful  night,  besides  which  it  was 
feared  that  others  have  foundered.  Many  lives  we-e 
lost.  Damage  was  done  to  vessels  in  Waterford, 
(Ireland)  harbor  to  the  amount  of  ^12,000.  We  do 
not  discover  the  names  of  any  American,  among  the 
vessels  lost. 

FRANCE. 

The  advices  from  Paris  are  to  the  16th  of  Februa- 
ry inclusive. 

The  treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
— conceding  the  right  of  search — had  not  been  rati- 
fied by  France.  The  London  papers  admit  that  con- 
cession is  against  the  declared  opinion  of  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  and  the  nation,  but  endeavored  to 
console  themselves  with  the  assurance  that  some 
slight  modifications  of  the  treaty  will  secure  the  de- 
sired ratification. 

The  attitude  of  France  upon  this  subject  is  of 
great  interest  to  the  United  States.  The  following 
is  the  British  account  of  the  attitude  of  the  question. 

London,  Feb.  18.  We  announce  with  deep  regret, 
on  the  authority  of  a communication  received  from 
P.aris,  by  express,  that  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
between  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe,  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  which,  according  to 
the  previous  arrangement,  was  to  have  been  accom- 
plished on  Saturday  or  Monday  next,  will  be  delay- 
ed, if  not  prevented,  by  the  French  government. 

Of  the  sincerity  and  good  faith  with  which  the 
French  government  concluded  this  important  treaty 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt.  It  was  the  result  of  a 
proposal  originating  with  France,  in  conjunction 
with  Great  Britain,  and  France  and  Great  Britain 
equally  rejoiced  in  the  accession  of  the  other  pow- 
ers. To  congratulate  each  other  on  the  general 
concurrence  of  Europe  in  a humane  and  benevolent 
suggestion,  which  had  emanated  from  them  con- 
jointly, seemed,  indeed,  to  be  all  that  remained  for 
England  and  France  to  do. 


It  is  the  more  to  be  lamented  that  M.  Guizot 
should  have  suffered  himself  to  be  overborne  by  the 
radical  opposition  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and 
by  the  outcry  which  democratic  orators  have  endea- 
vored to  excite  throughout  France,  that  the  most  re- 
cent proceedings  of  the  chamber  demonstrate  the 
comparative  weakness  of  -this  party,  and  the  para- 
mount strength  of  the  French  government,  a strength 
to  be  shaken  only  by  that  government  placing  itself 
in  the  wrong. 

The  French  papers  and  our  Paris  papers  of  Wed- 
nesday announce  a division  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties on  the.preceding  night,  in  which  the  government 
achieved  a signal  triumph  over  the  opposition  on  the 
motion  of  M.  Dueos,  to  entitle  some  classes  of  pro- 
fessional men,  chiefly  distinguished  by  their  anti-mo 
narchical  principles,  to  vote  in  the  electoral  colleges. 

This  occurrence  might  have  been  hailed  with  sa- 
tisfaction in  any  circumstances.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment it  is  peculiarly  suspicious.  It  may  be  expect- 
ed to  impart  to  the  existing  administration  of  France 
that  confidence  in  its  own  stability,  the  absence  of 
which  coufld  alone  cause  or  justify  any  hesitation  to 
perform  a duty  which  the  French  government  owes, 
no  less  to  its  own  dignity  and  honor,  than  to  Europe 
and  to  Africa. 

M.  Guizot,  feeling  himself  compelled  to  refuse, 
for  the  present,  to  join,  without  reserve,  in  the  name 
of  France,  in  ratifying  the  treaty  in  the  precise  terms 
in  which  it  has  been  concluded,  proposed  certain 
modifications.  In  these  modifications  Lord  Aber- 
deen has  declined  to  acquiesce,  being  of  opinion, 
that,  as  a British  minister,  he  ought  not  to  admit  the 
necessity  of  any  guarantee  for  the  disinterestedness 
and  probity  of  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade,  these  having  been  already 
proved  by  sacrifices  and  efforts  in  that  cause,  to 
which  neither  France  nor  any  other  country  can 
produce  a parallel. 

It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  upon  this  subject  the  con- 
duct of  France  and  that  of  Great  Britain  are  in 
striking  contrast.  France,  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  encouraging  the  sugar  culture  in  her  colonies, 
and  even  adopting,  in  furtherance  of  the  interests  of 
the  domestic  cultivators  of  the  beet-root,  the  policy 
of  positive  discouragement  to  the  culture  of  the  cane, 
has  never  drawn  sixpence  from  her  national  purse 
to  relievethe  distress  of  her  slave  subjects,  although, 
at  a very  small  expense,  she  might  have  diffused 
much  happiness  in  her  colonies,  with  an  increase  of 
security  to  the  favored  department  of  her  domestic 
agriculture. 

Concerning  markets  we  can  only  say  that  there  is 
little  encouraging  in  the  accounts. 

Paris  papers  of  16th  February,  say:  the  debate 
in  the  chamber  of  deputies  on  M.  Ducos’  proposition 
for  electoral  reform  terminated  in  an  unexpected 
manner  on  Tuesday  evening;  the  ministry,  instead 
of  being  left  in  a minority  which  was  on  every  side 
expected,  gaining  a triumphant  majority  of  41  votes. 
The  numbers  were  as  follows: 

For  the  motion, 193 

Against, 234 

Majority  for  ministers,  .•  . .41 

This  triumph  was  owing  altogether  to  the  brilliant 
speech  with  which  M.  Guizot  wound  up  the  debate, 
and  counteracted  the  combined  attacks  of  Messrs. 
Dufaur,  Passy,  and  Lamartine.  M.  Guizot  has  add- 
ed immensely  to  his  reputation  as  an  orator  and 
statesman  by  his  speech,  and  his  position  as  chief 
minister  of  the  crown,  seems  now  by  common  con- 
sent assured  to  him  for  a long  period. 

The  opposition  calculated  on  a majority,  and  even 
the  ministerial  ranks  admitted  the  certainty  of  a de- 
feat, and  such  would  have  been  the  result  of  any 
other  man,  but  M.  Guizot  had  the  management  of  the 
chambers;  and  he  contrived  so  to  work  on  the  fears 
of  the  moderate  conservatives,  and  to  infuse  vigor 
into  the  minds  of  his  friends,  that  he  changed  the 
whole  temper  of  the  house,  and  secured  a substan- 
tial majority. 

EAST  INDIES. 

Canton.  By  the  arrival  of  the  ship  Venice,  at 
New  York,  advices  have  been  received  from  Can- 
ton to  the  18th  November.  The  Canton  Press  of  the 
25th  says:  “Every  thing  remains  quiet  at  Canton, 
Ningpo,  Chinha,  and  Chusan.”  The  following  let- 
ter, however,  will  give  the  best  information  of  the 
present  aspect  of  affairs  in  that  quarter: 

Macao,  November  18,  1841. 

Since  my  last  of  the  17th  of  October  our  com- 
mercial affairs  have  not  undergone  any  change  for 
the  better.  The  last  news  from  the  north  confirms 
the  anticipations  which  were  entertained  of  the 
movements  of  the  English  in  that  quarter.  And  at  the 
latest  dates  no  overtures  had  been  made  to  the  pleni- 
potentiary from  either  the  imperial  or  provincial  go- 
vernments, and  it  is  now  a matter  of  speculation 
what  course  the  emperor  will  pursue. 
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The  British  forces  in  the  north  are  divided  be- 
tween Amoy,  Chusan,  Ningpo,  and  Chinharthey  have 
not  500  men  for  each,  and  cannot  pursue  their  de- 
predations further,  without  abandoning  their  pre- 
sent conquests,  or  receiving  large  reinforcements. 
Notwithstanding  the  official  notifications  of  the 
plenipotentiary  of  an  immediate  resumption  of  hos- 
tilities in  the  province  in  the  event  of  any  warlike 
preparations  being  made,  the  Chinese  are  again  ac- 
tively engaged  in  preparing  for  defence.  Large  for- 
tifications of  granite  are  being  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  below  Canton,  and  where  a frigate  could 
pass  last  spring,  an  artificial  bar  of  stone  has  been 
constructed,  at  an  immense  expense,  which  effectual- 
ly impedes  the  navigation  except  for  boats  of  light 
draught. 

Some  heavy  guns  and  large  quantities  of  muskets 
have  been  imported  within  six  mouths,  and  sold  to 
them  at  high  prices,  and  the  truce  which  was  agreed 
upon  violated  in  several  points;  but  there  seems  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  Mandarins  have  any 
intention  of  commencing  offensive  operations. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  sir  Henry  Pottinger 
will  be  down  here  in  December;  and  as  he  stands 
pledged  to  resume  hostilities  if  he  comes,  there  is 
but  little  doubt  another  attack  on  Canton  will  be 
made,  and  the  city  occupied  by  the  British  forces. 

The  Hong  merchants,  who  paid  six  millions  ran- 
som money  lor  the  city  last  May,  and  who,  by  order 
of  the  emperor,  are  required  to  refund  the  remain- 
ing four  which  were  paid  by  government,  were  call- 
ed upon  ten  days  ago  to  contribute  a million  of  taels 
towards  paying  for  the  defences  now  in  progress; 
and,  not  daring  to  refuse,  $1,000,000  was  immedi- 
ately made  up  and  paid.  As  no-  reasonable  amount 
of  wealth  can  stand  the  extortion  these  poor  wretch- 
es are  subject  to,  I should  not  be  surprised  if  within 
a year  the  whole  of  them  were  to  fail,  except  Hon- 
qua,  who  within  six  months  has  suffered  to  the  ex- 
tent of  more  than  $2,000,000,' but  it  is  supposed  he 
has  some  26  or  28  millions  left. 

From  the  east.  The" overland  mail  from  India 
arrived  at  London  on  the  7th  of  February.  Dates 
from  China  November  14,  Calcuita  December  22, 
and  Bombay  January  1. 

The  forces  in  China  were  still  going  on  in  their 
career  of  conquest.  The  expedition  sailed  from 
Amoy  on  the  1st  of  September — retook  Chusan, 
without  opposition,  on  the  the  1st  of  November,  and 
Ningpo  surrendered  immediately  afterwards. 

Hffglianistan.  A succession  of  disasters  has  at- 
tended the  progress  of  the  Anglo-Indian  attempt  to 
subjugate  the  country;  almost  the  whole  population 
finally  rose  up  in  arms;  a new  sovereign  has  been 
proclaimed  by  the  people,  in  the  room  of  the  profli- 
gate and  feeble  Shah  Soojah;  and  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  troops  to  quell  the  insurrection 
have  proved  unavailing. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

BY  AND  WITH  TIIE  ADVICE  AND  CONSENT  OF  THE  SENATE. 

Consuls. 

John  F.  Mullowny,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  em- 
pire of  Morocco. 

Samuel  Haight,  of  New  York,  for  the  port  of 
Antwerp,  in  the  place  of  Thomas  H.  Barker,  re- 
signed. 

F.  M.  Dimond,  of  Rhode  Island,  for  the  port  of 
Vera  Cruz,  in  the  place  of  Thomas  Poiney  resigned. 

John  E.  Wood,  of  North  Carolina,  for  the  island 
of  Martinique. 

Thomas  Carlile,  of  New  York,  for  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  in  California. 

William  R.  Hayes,  of  Vermont,  for  the  island  of 
Barbadoes. 

John  B.  Williams,  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  Bay 
of  Islands,  in  New  Zealand,  in  the  place  of  James  R. 
Clenden,  resigned. 

Thomas  H.  Blount  reappointed  collector  of  the 
customs  at  Washington,  N.  Carolina. 

Robert  Digges  reappointed  surveyor  of  the  reve- 
nue at  Nanjemoy,  Maryland. 

Richard  W.  Greene  to  be  attorney  for  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island,  reappointed. 

MR.  EVERETT’S  PLAN— FISCAL  AGENCY. 

House  of  representatives , March  14,  1842. 
Committed  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  house  on  the  state 
of  the  union. 

1.  The  treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  hold  his 
office  during  good  behavior,  but  removable  on  the 
address  of  a two-thirds  majority  of  the  housn  of  re- 
presentatives. 

2.  The  treasurer  to  receive,  keep  and  disburse  the 
revenue  through  the  agency,  without  charge  to  the 
United  States. 


3.  The  treasurer  to  be  the  comptroller  of  the  agen- 
cy; all  its  effects  to  be  held  by  him  in  trust;  and  its 
contracts  to  be  made  and  erifored  in  his  name,  as 
comptroller  of  the  agency. 

4.  The  United  States,  through  the  treasurer,  to 
have  a lien  on  all  the  effects  of  the  agency,  for  all  its 
debts  due  to  the  United  States. 

5.  The  agency  to  be  based  on  a capital  of  30,000,000 
dollars;  one-third  to  be  subscribed  by  the  United  States 
in  six  per  cent,  government  stock,  and  the  residue  by 
individuals,  in  specie,  by  instalments,  within  three 
years,  to  commence  operation  when  one-third  is 
paid  in. 

6.  The  agency  to  be  managed  by  a board  of  direc- 
tors, one-third  appointed  by  the  president  and  senate, 
the  residue  by  the  individual  stockholders. 

7.  The  board  of  directors  to  establish  offices  at 
such  places  as  the  treasurer  shall  deem  necessary  and 
proper,  for  the  receipt,  safe-keeping,  or  disbursenient 
of  the  revenue;  and  to  appoint  the  managers  of  such 
offices,  and  all  other  necessary  agents  and  servants, 
and  fix  the  rate  of  their  compensation. 

8.  The  dealings  of  the  agency  to  be  limited — 

I.  To  the  receipt,  safe-keeping,  and  disbursement 
of  the  revenue. 

II.  To  the  purchase,  sale,  and  receipt  on  depo-  ' 
site,  of  bullion  and  foreign  and  domestic  coins. 

III.  To  the  sale  of  its  bills  of  exchange. 

IV.  To  the  purchase  of  domestic  and  inland  bills 
of  exchange,  founded  on  business  transactions,  at 
sight,  or  having  not  more  than  ninety  days  to  run, 
payable  at  any  of  its  offices  other  than  at  the  one 
where  purchased.  The  maximum  rates  of  discount 
and  premiums  on  bills  to  be  fixed  by  law. 

9.  The  agency  to  be  authorized  to  issue  bills  of 
circulation  for  specie  deposited,  and  to  twice  the 
amount  of  the  specie  paid  in  by  the  individual  stock- 
holders: provided,  that  the  amount  of  its  bills  of  cir- 
culation shall  not  exceed  twice  the  amount  of  its 
specie  on  hand. 

10.  Its  bills  of  circulation,  wherever  payable,  to 
be  receivable  at  all  its  offices  for  government  debts, 
and  for  debts  due  the  agency. 

11.  Holders  of  bills  of  circulation,  wherever  pay- 
able, to  the  amount  of  $1,000,  to  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive, at  any  office  where  presented,  a non-assigna- 
ble  certificate,  bearing  interest  at  four  per  cent., 
payable  in  one  year  at  the  office  where  issued,  or,  at 
the  election  of  the  holder,  at  any  other  office  at  three 
per  cent. 

12.  All  profits  over  seven  percent,  to  be  passed  to 
the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

13.  The  treasurer  and  the  stockholders  at  all  times 
to  be  entitled  to  the  inspection  of  all  the  accounts, 
records,  books,  and  papers  of  the  agency. 

14.  The  board  of  directors  to  make  monthly  state- 
ments of  the  condition  of  the  agency,  to  be  by  him 
annually  laid  before  congress. 

15.  The  act  establishing  the  agency  to  be  repeala- 
ble  at  the  pleasure  of  congress;  but  if  repealed 
within  twenty  years  the  United  States  to  refund  to 
the  private  stockholders  all  profits  over  six  per  cent, 
on  the  government  stock  received  by  or  passed  to  the 
credit  of  the  United  States,  or  on  hand,  and  to  secure 
to  them  their  just  share  of  the  effects  of  the  agency. 

THE  ARMY. 

General  Wool,  who  has  been  on  a visit  of  inspec- 
tion to  Fort  Monroe,  and  the  Rip  Raps,  arrived  in 
town  yesterday.  [Norfolk  Beacon,  March  11. 

STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Special  election.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed 
returns  that  the  hon.  Almon  H.  Read  has  been  elect- 
ed to  congress  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  the  hon.  Davis  Dimock,  jr. 

R.ead,  4,480;  Kingsbury,  2,595;  Hamlin,  212;  Hor- 
ton, 163.  Read’s  majority  1,885.  [Keystone. 

OHIO. 

Extract  from  the  report  of  the  board  of  pub- 
lic works. 

Columbus,  January  8,  1842. 

To  the  honorable  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Ohio: 

The  board  of  public  works,  in  submitting  their  an- 
nual report  have  the  gratification  of  stating,  that  the 
Muskingum  improvement,  and  Walhonding  canal, 
are  now  completed;  that  there  remains  to  be  done 
only  one  fourth  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  work  on 
eleven  miles,  to  complete  the  Hocking  canal;  that 
comparatively  little  remains  to  be  done  to  complete 
that  portion  of  the  extension  of  the  Miami  canal, 
now  under  contract,  and  which  includes  the  whole 
work,  except  thirty-three  miles  of  the  north  end;  and 
that,  with  moderate  exertions,  the  whole  of  the  Wa- 
bash and  Erie  canal  can  be  completed,  and  in  readb 


ness  for  navigation,  as  early  as  the  first  of  July  next, 
and  in  time  for  early  fall  business. 

The  present  condition,  and  progress  of  the  several 
works,  placed  in  charge  of  the  board,  are  given  in 
detail  under  the  appropriate  head  of  each. 

| L»hh>  Canal.  The  navigation  on  this  canal  has 
been  steadily  pursued,  with  but  the  single  interrup- 
tion  of  a few  days,  near  the  close  of  April,  occasion- 
ed by  a breach  in  the  bank  of  the  canal,  near  Roscoe. 
i It  was  opened  for  navigation,  throughout  its  extent, 
about  the  20th  of  April,  and  was  not  closed  by  ice 
until  near  the  20th  of  December. 

I The  line  of  packets,  which  commenced  running  the 
I first  of  May,  continued  to  run  throughout  the  season, 
j without  the  loss  of  a single  trip. 

Causes,  beyond  the  control  of  the  board,  or  their 
j agents,  have  produced,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
! completion  of  this  canal,  a decrease,  or  falling  off, 

. in  the  amount  of  tolls  collected,  compared  with  the 
J previous  year.  These  causes  are,  it  is  believed,  easily 
I discovered,  and  as  readily  accounted  for. 

A partial  failure  of  the  wheat  crop,  especially  in 
' ‘he  southern  half  of  the  state,  may  be  assigned  as 
one  of  the  principal  causes.  The  very  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  prices  of  transportation  to  the  eastern 
cities,  by  the  wayr  of  New  Orleans,  may  be  assigned 
as  another  cause,  inducing,  as  it  did  the  past  season, 
the  shipping  of  wheat,  flour,  pork,  and  numerous 
other  articles  of  produce,  from  Circleville,  Chillico- 
the,  and  the  ports  south,  by  the  southern  route,  in- 
stead of  the  northern,  by  the  way  of  Cleveland;  in 
which  cases,  tolls  were  collected  only  on  from  50  to 
70  miles  of  the  canal,  instead  of  230  to  270  miles, 
had  the  northren  route  been  preferred.  For  the 
same  causes,  much  of  the  produce  of  the  Muskin- 
gum Valley  sought  a southern  route,  and,  conse- 
quently, was  not  transported  any  distance  on  the  Ohio 
canal. 

The  decreased  quantity  of  New  York  salt,  brought 
into  the  state,  has  also  had  some  effect  on  the  amount 
of  tolls  collected. 

The  foregoing  causes,  as  well  as  many  others  that 
might  be  enumerated,  would  have  operated  more  se- 
verely in  the  reduction  of  revenue,  had  not  the  quan- 
tity of  merchandize  been  very  much  increased,  over 
the  previous  year. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  the  ship- 
ments and  receipts  of  merchandize,  New  York  salt, 
and  the  principal  articles  of  produce,  at  the  termina- 
tions of  this  canal,  are  taken  from  the  collector’s  re- 
turns, for  the  last  two  years;  and,  are  here  given,  as  a 
more  full  explanation  of  the  foregoing: 

Cleveland. 


Received—  1840.  1841. 

Bushels  of  wheat,  2,155,407  1,564,421 

Barrrels  of  flour,  505,461  441,425 

“ “ pork,  23,017  29,794 

Shipped — 

Pounds  of  merchandize,  10,783,514  15,164,747 

Barrels  of  New  York  salt,  77,254  59,993 

Portsmouth. 

Received — 

Barrels  of  flour,  34,134  62  447 

“ “ pork,  7,827  25444 

“ “ New  York  salt,  12,380  1,440 

Walhonding  canal.  This  work  is  now  comple- 
ted, and  will  be  in  readiness  for  early  spring  naviga- 
tion. ° 

This  canal  is  25  miles  long,  extending  from  the 
Ohio  canal,  at  Roscoe,  up  the  valley  of  the  Wal- 
hondiug  river,  to  the  junction  of  the  Vernon  and 
Mohican,  19£  miles,,  thence  up  the  valley  of  the  Mo- 
hican, 3,5  miles,  where  it  enters  the  pool  of  a dam 
constructed  across  the  Mohican;  thence  there  is 
slack  water,  1|  miles. 

Six  miles  above  Roscoe,  the  canal  crosses  from 
the  right  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Walhonding,  in  the 
pool  of  a dam,  which  affords  the  means  of  crossing 
the  river,  and  a supply  of  water  for  feeding  the  ca- 
nal to  Roscoe.  This  dam  is  305  feet  long,  and  41 
feet  high,  above  the  surface  of  low  water.  The  foun- 
dation, for  about  one-half  the  distance  across  the 
stream,  is  solid  rock,  and  the  remaining  portion  is 
composed  of  successive  layers  of  trees  with  the  tops 
up  stream.  Three  string  pieces  of  square  timber, 
are  then  placed  across  the  stream,  bolted  securely  to 
the  rock  and  tree  foundation;  and  on  these  are  plac- 
ed a continuous  course  or  layer  of  square  timber,  se- 
curely bolted  to  the  string  pieces,  forming  an  ap’ron 
for  the  dam;  and  on  this  apron,  is  constructed  a crib 
of  square  timber,  twelve  feet  wide,  tied  together  by 
cross  timbers  once  in  ten  feet,  filled  with  stone,  and 
covered  with  four  inch  plank,  forming  the  breast  or 
tumble  of  the  dam.  The  ends  of  the  dam  are  se- 
cured by  cribs  of  timber  filled  with  stone,  in  lieu  of 
stone  abutments.  At  the  termination  of  the  canal 
on  the  Mohican,  the  dam  is  276  feet  long,  and  4 feet 
7 inches  high,  above  low  water,  and  constructed  simi- 
lar to  the  one  across  the  Walhonding.  This  dam 
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affords  the  means  of  slackwater  navigation,  1|  miles 
above  the  termination  of  the  canal  to  the  village  of 
Rochester,  and  a supply  of  water  for  feeding  the 
canal  to  the  point,  of  crossing  the  Walhonding,  171 
miles  below.  The  total  descent  in  this  canal,  is  89 
feet  10  inches.- which  is  overcome  by  11  lift  locks  of 
cut  stone  masonry.  There  is  also  a guard  lock  near 
the  point  of  introducing  the  water  from  the  pool  of 
each  dam,  to  guard  against  the  influx  of  water  in 
time  of  floods,  and  at  such  times,  to  serve  as  a lift 
lock. 

For  the  purpose  of  passing  the  small  streams  un- 
der the  canal,  seventeen  cut  stone  culverts  have  been 
constructed,  besides  three  wood  culverts  to  serve  as 
land  drains.  There  are  also,  eleven  road  bridges 
with  a wood  superstructure  of  fifty  feet  span,  rest- 
ing on  hammer  dressed  stone  abutments. 

In  the  construction  of  the  masonry  on  this  canal, 
such  improvements  have  been  made,  as  experience 
in  the  construction  and  superintendence  of  the  Ohio 
canal  had  suggested.  . 

The  immediate  valley  of  the  Walhonding,  through 
which  this  canal  passes,  though  generally  extensive, 
is  bounded  in  many  places,  by  high,  rocky,  and  pre- 
cipitous bluffs,  and  from  the  serpentine  course  of  the 
stream,  it  became  necessary,  either  to  cross  it  very 
often,  or  construct  fhe  canal  in  its  bed,  where  a wash 
bank  presented  itself.  The  latter  alternative  wa.s 
adopted,  and  five  and  one-half  miles  of  the  towing 
path  embankment,  have  been  constructed  entirely  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  with  a protection  wall  of  stone 
on  the  outside,  to  guard  against  abrasion  from  water 
and  ice  during  floods. 

The  other  portions. of  the  line,  are  located  along 
alluvial  bottom  lands,  forming  a canal  of  cheap  con- 
struction, and  one  that  will  be  easily  kept  in  repair. 

Subsequently  to  the  commencement  of  this  canal, 
laws  have  been  passed,  authorising  the  board,  under 
certain  restrictions,  to  construct  branches  of  this 
work  to  extend  up  the  valley  of  the  Vernon  river,  to 
Mount  Vernon,  in  Knox  county,  a distance  of  21 
miles;  up  the  valley  of  Mohican,  to  Loudonvill,  in 
Richland  county,  a distance  of  2.31  miles;  and  up 
the  valley  of  Killbuck,  to  Millersburg,  in  Holmes 
county,  a distance  of.  25  miles. 

The 'Walhonding  canal  of  itself,  will  not  produce 
a large  amount  of  revenue,  except  from  the  water 
power,  until  at  least  one  of  these  branches  is  con- 
structed; but  it  is  believed,  that  when  the  system,  of 
which  this  canal  forms  a part,  or  the  main  branch, 
shall  be  completed,  it  will  be  a work  of  very  consi- 
derable importance. 

Hocking  canal.  Forty-four  miles  of  this  canal, 
extending  from  Carroll,  on  the  Ohio  canal,  to  Mon- 
day creek,  four  miles  below  Nelsonville,  are  Com- 
pleted and  navigable.  Of  the  remaining  eleven 
miles,  extending  to  the  town  of  Athens,  the  southern 
termination  of  this  canal,  three-fourths  of  the  work 
is  already  performed;  several  of  the  sections  being 
entirely  finished,  and  others  nearly  done. 

This  canal  appears  to  be  permanently  constructed, 
as,  since  the  introduction  of  water,  more  than  a year 
since,  not  a single  breach  has  occurred  on  that  por- 
tion constructed  by  the  state. 

The  work  of  increasing  the  width  and  depth  of  the 
Lancaster  side  cut  summit  having  been  very  much 
retarded,  during  the  winter,  by  a succession  of  wet 
weather,  it  was  suspended  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing the  canal  for  spring  navigation.  On  the  10th  of 
July  the  water  was_  again  withdrawn  from  this  sum- 
mit, and  the  remainder  of  the  work  completed  so  as 
to  introduce  the  water  for  navigation,  about  the  15th 
of  September. 

Muskingum  improvement.  The  unfinished  con- 
dition in  which  many  of  the  dams  on  this  improve- 
ment were  left  at  the  close  of  last  year,  necessarily 
subjected  them  to  damages  from  the  successive 
floods  of  the  winter  and  spring.  Two  of  these 
dams  were  very  seriously  injured  and  many  of  the 
others,  more  or  less  damaged. 

To  repair  and  complete  these  dams  necessarily- 
caused  much  delay,  as  the  work  was  of  such  a cha- 
racter that  but  little  could  be  effectually  done  until 
the  river  approached  the  low  water  point.  Nearly 
all  the  dams  have  been  more  or  less  repaired;  and  in 
making  these  repairs,  such  additional  security  has 
been  extended  to  them  by  increasing  the  gravelling 
above,  and  placing  brush,  stone,  and  other  protec- 
tions below,  as  the  action  of  the  floods  indicated  as 
necessary. 

This  work  is  now  completed,  and  steamboats  of 
the  ordinary  size,  running  in  the  “upper  trade,”  on 
the  Ohio  river,  pass  from  Marietta  to  the  pool  of 
the  dam,  above  Zanesville. 

The  improvement  of  the  Muskingum  river  ex- 
tends from  the  side  cut  at  Dresden,  which  connects 
it  with  the  Ohio  canal,  to  Marietta,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  where  it  connects  with  the  Ohio  river. 
The  distance  from  Dresden  to  Marietta,  by  way  of 
the  improvement,  is  91  miles.  The  descent  is  1251 


feet,  which  is  overcome  by  11  dams  with  12  lift 
locks.  These  locks  are  built  of  cut  stone  masonry, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  lock  between  Dresden 
and  Zanesville,  are  each  175  feet  long  in  the  cham- 
ber, and  36  feet  wide. 

There  are  on  the  canals,  or  side  cuts  of  this  im- 
provement, 5 draw  bridges  and  one  stationary  bridge; 
two  at  Zanesville;  one  at  Taylorsville;  one  at  Mc- 
Connelsville,  and  two  at  Lowell.  There  has,  also, 
been  constructed,  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  water, 
11  culverts  or  sluices;  one  at  Zanesville;  two  at  Tay- 
lorsville; two  at  McConnelsvills;  two  at  Windsor;  one 
at  Beverly;  one  at  Lowell,  one  at  Devol’s,  and  one 
at  Marietta. 

Water  power  has  already  been  leased  on  this  im- 
provement capable  of  propelling  30  run  of  stone, 
and  which  will  yield  an  annual  rent  of  $6,000.  Ap- 
plications are  at  present  before  the  board  for  an 
equal  quantity,  to  be  acted  upon  during  the  session. 

If  this  improvement"  shall  be  made  to  stand  the 
effects  of  the  floods  without  serious  damages,  (which 
the  board  believe  can  be  effected),  it  will  be  a very 
important  work,  and  one  that  will  not  only  afford 
very  great  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
Valley,  but  incalculable  benefits,  from  the  extensive 
water  power  created  by  it,  which,  at  no  distant  day, 
must  make  this  valley  one  of  the  most  important 
manufacturing  districts  in  the  union. 

Miami  canal.  This  work,  which  now  includes 
that  of  the  Warren  county  canal,  was  made  ready 
for  navigation  during  the  latter  part  of  February. 
The  business  upon  it  opened  with  its  ordinary  activi- 
ty, and  continued  until  the  latter  part  of  July,  when 
it  became  necessary  to  ‘draw  off  the  water  for  the 
purpose  of  rebuilding  a lock  and  some  water  guages, 
which  had  become  so  much  dilapidated  as  to  be  un- 
safe. The  lock,  which  was  among  the  first  con- 
structed, was  built  of  the  free  stone,  quarried  on  the 
Ohio  river,  about  one  hundred  milesfrom  Cincinnati. 
Experience  has  shown  that  this  material  is  unfit  for 
works  intended  to  be  permanent.  The  lock  has 
been  rebuilt  in  a superior  style  of  workmanship,  of 
excellent  limestone,  procured  from  the  quarries  near 
Dayton.  Six  water  guages  have  also  been  rebuilt 
of  the  same  material;  and  these  works  may  now  be 
considered  permanent. 

The  pond  drains  in  Butler  county,  the  construction 
of  which  was  authorised  by  a law  of  the  legislature, 
were  completed  in  November  last.  These  drains 
have  been  constructed,  partly  by  the  state,  and  part- 
ly by  the  county,  in  the  proportion  of  one-lhird  by 
the  former,  and  two-thirds  by  the  latter.  These 
works  will  open  a large  amount  of  land  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  effect  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  a 
large  portion  of  Butler  county,  which  has  hitherto 
been  extremely  unhealthy.  The  total  cost  of  the 
work,  to  the  state,  has  been  $7,100;  which  has  been 
charged  in  the  account  of  the  Miami  canal. 

Miami  canal  extension.  All  the  work  upon  this 
canal  that  has  been  placed  under  contract,  is  now  so 
nearly  completed,  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  sections,  it  might  be  prepared  for  navigation  as 
early  as  the  first  of  August  next. 

The  “extension  of  the  Miami  canal”  is  that  part 
of  the  Miami  canal  which  extends  from  Dayton  to 
its  intersection  with-  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal, 
about  eight  miles  west  of  Defiance.  The  distance 
from  Dayton  to  the  junction,  is  about  113  miles,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Sidney  feeder,  which  is  fourteen 
miles  in  length. 

That  portion  of  the  line  extending  from  the  “deep 
cut”  to  the  junction,  about  thirty-three  miles  in 
length,  is  all  that  now  remains  to  be  put  under  con- 
tract. This  section  consists  of  light  work,  andean 
be  constructed  very  cheaply.  There  are  no  very 
heavy  or  expensive,  jobs  upon  it;  and  when  this  shall 
have  been  completed,  the  communication  between 
the  Ohio  river,  at  Cincinnati,  and  Lake  Erie,  will  be 
perfected  in  a manner  which  will  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  the  interests  of  the  whole  west- 
ern portion  of  the  state. 

Wabasi-i  and  Erie  Canal.  This  work,  since  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  board,  has  been  prosecuted 
with  as  much  industry  as  the  situation  and  different 
kinds  of  work  in  progress  would  permit. 

Seventy  miles  of  different  portions  of  the  line  are 
finished,  leaving  about  twenty  miles  to  be  completed. 

From  Manhattan,  the  eastern  termination  of  the 
canal,  to  the  head  of  the.  Rapids,  a distance  of  thirty- 
one  miles,  the  earth  work  and  culverts  are  complet- 
ed, and  all  of  the  locks  on  the  main  line,  consisting 
of  eight  lift  and  one  guard  lock,  are  nearly  so,  and 
will  be  finished  at  the  opening  of  navigation. 

The  two  locks  on  the  Toledo  side-cat,  and  five  on 
the  Maumee  side-cut,  are  also  finished,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  gates,  which  will  be  completed  this 
winter. 

The  out-let  lock  on  the  Maumee  side-cut  will  be 
finished  next  May,  and  the  aqueduct  across  Swan 


creek,  which  completes  the  canal  communication 
with  Manhattan,  will  not  be  finished  before  the  month 
of  July  next.  It  may,  therefore,  be  confidently  ex- 
pected that  the  connexion  between  the  canal  and 
"Maumee  river  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  navi- 
gation, at  Toledo,  in  the  month  of  April;  at  Maumee 
city  in  the  month  of  May;  and  at  Manhattan,  not  un- 
til the  month  of  July  next. 

The  water  has  been  let  in,  and  the  canal  used  for 
the  purposes  of  navigation,  the  past  season,  from  the 
head  of  the  Rapids  to  Maumee  city,  a.  distance  of 
eighteen  miles;  and  during  the  present  month,  it  is 
expected,  the  water  will  be  let  into  the  canal  from 
Maumee  city  to  the  head  of  the  locks  at  Toledo,  an 
additional  distance  of  nine  miles. 

From  the  head  of  the  Rapids  to  the  foot  of  Flat 
Rock,  a distance  oftwenty-two  miles,  there  are  three 
locks  and  six  culverts  unfinished.  They  are  in  diffe- 
rent stages  of  progress — some  nearly  completed, 
others  partially  so;  and  it  will  take 'until  the  month 
of  July  next  to  prepare  this  portion  of  the  canal  for 
navigation.  The  reason  why  the  work  on  this  por- 
tion of  the  canal  is  not  in  as  forward  a state  as  the 
balance  of  the  line,  is  on  account  of  the  delay  in  pro- 
curing stone  for  the  masonry.  This  unavoidable  de- 
lay in  procuring  stone  has  prevented  its  completion 
early  next  spring. 

From  the  foot  of  Flat  Rock  to  the  Indiana  state 
line,  a distance  of  thirty-five  miles,  the  canal  can  be 
completed  for  navigation  by  the  first  of  May  next. — 
There  is  no  difficult  or  important  work  on  this  por- 
tion of  the  line,  which  will  prevent  its  being  used  for 
navigation  at  that  time. 

On  the  six  miles  of  canal  adjoining  the  Indiana 
line,  the  water  was  ■ let  in  last  June;  and  since  that 
time,  it  has,  in  connexion  with  the  Indiana  canal, 
been  used  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  making,  at 
this  time,  thirty-three  miles  of  canal  prepared  for 
use. 

At  the  opening  of  navigation  next  spring,  and  until 
the  completion  of  the  whole  line  in  July,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Indiana  can,  v/ithout  much  difficulty,  avail 
themselves  of  that  portion  of  this  canal  which  will  be 
in  operation,  and  of  that  portion  of  the  Maumee  river 
between  the  head  of  the  Rapids  and  foot  of  Flat 
Rock,  which  is  at  all  times  of  sufficientdepth  to  float 
a canal  boat,  to  ship  their  produce  to  an  eastern 
market.  For  the  purpose  of  having  a sufficient  sup- 
ply of  water  for  the  canal,  from  the  state  line  to  De- 
fiance, it  was  a part  of  the  original  plan  of  this  im- 
provement to  construct  a reservoir.  During  the  last 
summer,  contracts  were  let  for  constructing  this  re- 
servoir of  about  twenty-five  hundred  acres  in  area. 
It  is  located  six  miles  on  this  side  of  the  state  line, 
and  adjoining  the  canal.  The  estimated  cost  of  this 
reservoir  was  $170,000;  but  the  contracts  for  con- 
structing the  same,  have  been  let  for  the  sum  of 
$156,000.  This  work  is' now  progressing,  and  will 
be  completed  the  ensuing  summer. 

With  the  necessary  means  provided  for  completing 
this  canal,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  its 
whole  length  may  be  prepared  for  navigation  in  the 
month  of  July  [next;  which  will  open  a canal  com- 
munication, in  connexion  with  the  Indiana  canal,  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty-three  miles. 

Western  reserve  and  Maumee  road.  That  por- 
tion of  the  road  from  Perrysburg  to  Lower  Sandus- 
ky, a distance  of  thirty-one  miles,  is  mostly  comple- 
ted. The  metal  is  placed  on  the  road  the  whole  dis- 
tance. with  the  exception  of  two  miles,  which  lacks 
the  second  coat,  and  which  will  be  completed  the. 
ensuing  spring.  Before  this  portion  of  the  road  is 
fully  completed,  it  will  require  the  construction  of 
two  bridges — one  across  the  Portage  river,  and  the 
other  across  the  Sandusky  river— which  latter  bridge 
is  in  progress  of  construction;  and  in  order  to  com- 
plete these  bridges,  is  may  require  an  additional  ap- 
propriation of  six  or. eight  thousand  dollars. 

The  whole  length  of  this  road,  from  the  western 
line  of  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve  to  the  Mau- 
mee river,  is  forty-five  miles.  Thirty-one  miles  lie 
between  the  Maumee  and  the  Sandusky  rivers,  and 
fourteen  miles  between  the  Sandusky  river  and  the 
eastern  termination  of  the  road. 

By  the  act  of  March  14th,  1838,  this  road  was 
adopted  as  one  of  the  public  works  of  the  state,  and 
the  board  of  public  works  were  directed  to  cause  the 
same  to  be  thoroughly  drained  and  graded,  and  to 
take  all  the  proper  steps  to  make  a firm  and  durable 
McAdamized  road.  They  were  also  directed  to  com- 
mence at  the  Maumee  river,  and  to  proceed  thence 
towards  the  Sandusky  river,  and  constuct  a good 
McAdmized  road. 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  above  men- 
tioned act,  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road  between  the  Maumee  and  Sandusky 
rivers,  (a  distance  of  thirty-one  miles),  was  made, 
which  amounted  as  above,  to  $238,000.  The  work  on 
this- portion  of  the  road  is  nearly  complete,  and  will 
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be  done  within  the  original  estimate.  Eight  miles  of 
worst  ; ■ ■ * i'.Ui  fourteen  iniie*  of  the  road  on  the 

east  side  of  the  Sandusky  river,  have  been  graded 
and  drained,  and  did  means  permit,  should  be  co- 
vered with  stone.  No  estimates  have  been  made  lor 
continuing  live  McAdamizing  of  this  road  east  of  the 
Sandusky  river,  and  it  is  submitted,  whether  at  pre- 
sent, this  work  shall  be  further  prosecuted. 

National  road.  The’ receipts  of  tolls  upon  this 
road  have  increased  considerably  during  the  year 
ending  November  la,  184],  above  those  of  the  for- 
mer year,  and  the  repairs  have  been  of  such  a cha- 
racter, as  render  its  condition  much  better  than  it 
has  been  for  many  years  previous. 

In  compliance  with  the  law,  the  number  of  super- 
intendents was  reduced  to  one,  on  the  lifteenth  of 
May  last.  Several  important  improvements  have 
been  adopted  in  the  system  of  repairs,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  condition  of  the  road  will  be  so  much 
improved  during  the'present  year,  as  thereafter  to 
justify  a considerable  reduction  of  the  tolls. 

Roads  and  canals.  Urbana,  Troy.and  Greenville 
road.  There  has  been  paid  on  this  work  during  the 
year  ending  November  15, 1841,  by  T.  G.  Bates,  act- 
ing commissioner,  $12,702  50. 

Cincinnati  and  IVhilewatcr  canal.  There  has  been 
paid  on  this  canal  during  the  year  ending  Nov.  15, 
1841,  by  T.  G.  Bates,  acting  commissioner,  $50,000. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret,  that  the  board  are  com- 
pelled to  announce  to  the  legislature,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  a notice  from  the  board  of  fund  commis- 
sioners to  the  effect,  that  funds  could  not  be  obtained 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  under  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  existing  laws,  it  became  their  duty 
to  notify  the  contractors  upon  the  extension  of  the 
Miami  and  the  Hocking  canals,  of  the  fact,  and  to 
take  measures  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  work. 

On  the  extension  of  the  Miami  canal,  as  is  shown 
by  this  report,  there  has  already  been  expended  a 
sum  nearly  equal  to  $2,000,000.  There  is  now  due 
to  the  contractors,  including  the  money  retained  to 
insure  the  faithful  performance  of  their  contracts, 
about  ^300,000,  which  must  be  paid  promptly  even  if 
the  work  shall  be  discontinued.  It  will  be  safe  to 
say,  that  the  damage  which  will  be  caused  to  the 
state  by  a suspension  of  only  two  years’  duration, 
will  amount  to  a sum  sufficient  to  complete  the  whole 
work.  The  board  do  not  present  this  as  an  idle  esti- 
mate intended  to  deceive  or  alarm  the  legislature;  it 
is  the  result  of  earnest  deliberation  arid  honest  con- 
viction. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  money  by  ordinary 
means,  has  become  so  great,  that  it  is  presumed  that 
some  other  mode  will  have  to  be  resorted  to  for  the 
completion  of  our  present  works.  If  the  selling  of 
stale  stocks,  or  the  making  of  temporary  loans,  bas- 
ed upon  anticipated  sales,  shall  be  found  impractica- 
ble, some  o//ie?‘plan  should  be  adopted.  There  is  one 
among  the  many  that  have  been  suggested,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  board,  is  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  legislature.  The  lands  granted  by  con- 
gress to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  canal,  may  be  put  in  market  at  a fair  valuation, 
and,  it  is  confidently  believed,  that  if  they  are  pro- 
perly managed,  they  will  produce  a sum  sufficient  to 
complete  both  those  works.  But  as  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  lands  will  sell  so  rapidly  as  to  ena- 
ble the  board  to  complete  the  works  within  a reasona- 
ble time,  it  will  become  necessary  to  anticipate  the 
sales,  by  an  issue,  from  time  to  time,  as  it  may  be- 
come necessary,  of  bonds  or  scrip,  bearing  interest, 
and  payable  periodically.  These  bonds  may  be  re- 
ceived- in  payment  for  the  lands,  and,  as  the  amount 
will  be  limited,  it  is  thought  that  their  credit  will  be 
sufficient,  without  making  them  receivable  at  the 
treasury  in  payment  for  other  state  dues. 

The  board  are  also  of  opinion,  that  if  all  other 
means  should  fail,  that  part  of  the  line  not  under 
contract  may  be  let,  simply  by  giving  notice  that  the 
contractors  will  receive  their  pay  in  ordinary  state 
bonds  at  par.  It  is  believed  that  the  work  -would  be 
taken  by  individuals  upon  fair  terms,  who  would  ne- 
gotiate the  bonds  upon  their  own  account,  and  there- 
by release  the  slate  from  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
further  negotiation,  except  for  that  part  of  the  work 
now  under  contract. 

These  matters  are  presented  for  the  consideration 
of  the  legislature  with  the  greatest  diffidence.  The 
members  of  the  board  are  not  attached  to  any  parti- 
cular plan  of  operations.  They  firmly  believe,  how- 
ever, that  a suspension  of  the  works  at  this  time, 
would  operate  most  injuriously  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  stale.  They  would,  however,  gladly  execute 
theirduties  in  any  form  the  legislature  may  point  out, 
and  they,  therefore,  respectfully  submit  the  whole 
matter  to  the  wisdom  of  your  honorable  body. 

Signed  WILLIAM  RAYEN, 

LEANDER  RANSOM, 
TIMOTHY  G.  BATES, 
RODOLPHUS  DICKINSON. 
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$2,647,164  67 
595,739  9S 
2,970,000  00 
939,707  94 
1,536,795  3S 
238,000  00 

Estimated  cosi 
0!  each  work 
when  com- 
pleted. 

$590,421  42 
62,678  58 
415,177  50 
199.476  03 
341,181  97 
51.666  59 

Pay’ts  made 
on  each 
work,  (lur- 
ing vrai 
end's?  No- 
vember 15 
1841. 

$2,247,164  67 
554,043  45 
1,922,087  3c 
821,526  73 
1,426,835  38 
216,666  59 

Total  pay’ls  on 
each  work, 
from  theii 
commence- 
ment to  No. 
vemher  15. 
1841. 

$400,000  00 
*41,696  55 
1.047  912  67 
118,181  21 
*109,960  00 
8,000  00 

Am’t  requir- 
ed to  com- 
plete each 
work. 
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The  following  tabular  statement  exhibits  the  amounts  re- 
ceived by  the  collectors  on  the  Ohio  and  Miami  canals, 
for  tolls,  fines  and  water  rents;  the  amount  paid  to  col- 
lectors and  inspectors  for  their  services,  since  December 
1,  1826,  and  the  amount  paid  to  engineers  and  super- 
intendents, and  for  making  repairs  since  December  1, 
1828,  for  each  year. 


01110  canal. 


Years. 

Received  for 
tolls,  fines, 
arid  water 
rents. 

Paid  collec- 
tors and  in- 
spectors. 

P’d  engineers, 
superinten- 
dents, and 
for  repairs.* 

1827 

$1,500  00 

$700  00 

_ 

1828 

4,000  00 

900  00 

- 

1829 

7,000  00 

1,100  00 

- 

1830 

30,493  93 

1,300  00 

- 

1831 

64,864  17 

2,100  00 

- 

1832 

79,982  48 

3,600  00 

1833 

136,555  70 

4,125  00 

$33,741  26 

. 1834 

164,488  98 

5,325  00 

71,853  49 

1835 

185,684  48 

5,325  00 

75,875  10 

1836 

211,823  32 

5,650  00 

84,846  81 

1837 

293,428  79 

7,050  00 

115,688  82 

1838 

382,135  96 

7,250  00 

192,344  99 

1839 

423,599  84 

8,200  00 

195,627  13 

1840 

452,122  03 

8,500  00 

113,002  95 

1841 

416,202  63 

f9,240  73 

124,263  49 

MIAMI  CANAL, 


Years. 

Received  fo 
lolls,,  fines, 
and  water 
re  11  is. 

Paid  collec- 
tors and  in- 
spectors. 

P’d  engineers 
superinte  n- 
denls,  and 
for  repairs. 

1827 

1828 
1829 

$8,042  70 
20,941  36 

$1,200 

$10,329  59 

1830 

30,082  33 

1,200 

6,938  05 

1831 

36,643  88 

1,550 

6,605  06 

1832 

36,847  47 

1,700 

9,237  91 

1833 

50,470  63 

1,975 

2,225 

5,668  83 

1834 

50,020  99 

7,940  37 

1835 

51,917  00 

2,225 

16,927  57 

1836 

51,116  52 

2,225 

28,768  77 

1837 

G2,833  40 

2,675 

46,556  91 

1838 

77,863  09 

2,700 

32,657  25 

1839 

78,601  19 

2,500 

44,991  19 

1840 

70,321  53 

2,500 

22,553  55 

1841 

72,612  88 

2,672 

50,780  55 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Repudiation.  The  Vicksburg  Whig  of  the  22d 
has  the  following — From  the  legislative  proceedings 
in  another  column,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  house  of 
representatives  on  Friday  night  last  solemnly  repu- 
diated the  Union  bank  bonds!  The  time  was  well 
chosen!  Friday  is  ominous — it  is  hangman's  day  the 
world  over,  and  Friday  night  was  a fitting  time  for 
such  a deed  of  infamy  and  villany.  It  was  well  that 
the  foul  deed  was  perpetrated  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness. Night  was  the  proper  time  for  such  a deed  of 
outlawry.  The  light  of  day  would  have  grown  pale, 
and  the  sun  have  refused  to  shine  on  such  a scene  of 
unmitigated  rascality.  [.V.  O.  Com.  Bulletin. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  convention  which  has  been  held  in  Rhode  Is- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  proposed  con- 
stitution provious  to  submitting  it  to  the  final  vote  of 
the  people,  adjourned  on  the  19th  February.  It  will 
be  submitted  to  the  people  on  the  21st,  22d  and  23d 
of  March. 

It  is  intended  to  take  ofToct  (if  adopted)  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  May  next.  All  white  male  citizens 
of  the  United  States  may  become  voters  under  it  by 
residing  in  the  state  two  years  and  in  the  town  where 
their  vote  is  offered  six  months.  No  persons  can 
vote  on  a question  of  taxation  unless  he  is  taxed 
$150. 

The  general  Assembly  will  hold  its  session  as 
usual.  They  cannot  incur  a public  debt  exceeding 
$50,000  without  the  consent  of  the  people.  The 
house  will  consist  of  seventy-seven  and  the  senate 
of  nineteen  members.’  The  governor  is  to  be  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  senate,  of  which  thelieut.  go- 
vernor is  a member.  The  senate  may  also  have  a 
president  pro  tern.. 

The  judiciary  system  continues  as  at  present.  And 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  hold  their  seats  until 
a majority  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  by  a 
joint  resolution,  declare  them  vacant. 

[Jonr.  Com. 


*Until  1333,  when  the  canal  was  finished,  repairs  were 
charged  as  construction. 

tThjs  i moiitlt  includes  toll?  refunded, 


SHOE  ANY)  LEATHER  BUSINESS. 

The  convention  of  those  interested  in  the  shoe  and 
leather  business  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  assem- 
bled at  Boston  on  .March  2.  Amasa  Walker  of  Bos- 
ton was  chosen  president  and  a business  committee 
was  appointed,  to  draft  resolutions  for  their  conside- 
ration. The  Atlas  says: 

Mr.  Walker,  upon  taking  the  chair,  addressed  the 
convention  in  a brief  but  pertinent  speech.  His  re- 
marks were  well  timed  and  appropriate.  He  refer- 
red, in  commencement,  to  the  general  object  of  the 
convention.  He  stated  that  its  principal  purpose  was 
to  take  into  consideration  the  effects  of  the  tariff  upon 
the  articles  of  their  manufacture,  and  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  applying  to  congress  for  relief,  and 
what  would  be  the  best  course  to  pursue  in  reference 
to  its  action  upon  duties  affecting  their  business. — 
This  convention  was  the  first  of  the  kind  that  had 
ever  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  upon 
the  wants  and  interests  of  this  the  largest  manufac- 
ing  interest  in  the  largest  manufacturing  state  in  the 
union.  He  congratulated  the  convention  on  the 
largeness  of  the  numbers  already  present,  as  afford- 
ing a most  gratifying  indication  of  the  interest  thaf 
was  at  length  awakened  among  those  interested  in 
this  business.  In  evidence  of  the  importance  of  this 
branch  of  our  manufactures  to  the  state,  Mr.  Walker 
mentioned  the  fact — a fact  received  with  astonish- 
ment, when  first  entertained  a few  years  since — that 
no  less  than  4Q.00G  persons  were  engaged  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  leather  in  Massachusetts,  more  than  a 
third  of  all  the  manufacturers  in  the  state.  The  value 
of  their  products  had  been  ascertained  to  exceed 
eighteen  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  more  than  a 
third  was  pure  labor,  so  that  from  six  to  eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  actual  wealth  was  derived  to  the 
stale  every  year  from  its  manufactures  of  leather. 

Mr.  Walker  referred,  in  passing,  to  the  intelli- 
gence, the  equality  between  manufacturer  and  opera- 
tive, the  large  proportion  of  freeholders  among  them, 
the  comfort,  neatness,  and  general  air  of  respectabili- 
ty which  pervaded  every  shoe  making  village  in  New 
England,  and  other  equally  important  features, 
which  combine  to  render  this  whole  class  of  manu- 
facturers one  of  the  utmost  importance  and  conside- 
ration. 

It  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  other  in- 
terests of  Massachusetts,  that  the  manufacture  of 
leather  should  be  protected  and  fostered.  It  was  the 
greatest  source  of  trade  that  existed,  and  did  more 
to  attract  hither  the  southern  and  western  trader 
than  any  other. 

The  existing  state  of  the  tariff  rendered  it  necessa- 
ry, as  a means  of  self-preservation,  that  they  should 
appeal  to  congress  for  protection  against  a ruinous 
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competition  with  foreign  labor.  They  did  not  ask 
that  a tax  should  be  laid  for  the  benefit  of  a few..  By 
no  means.  They  did  not  ask  for  any  more  duties  on 
imports  than  were  necessary  for  the  wants  of  govern- 
ment. But  they  did  ask  that  they  should  be  so  laid, 
that,  while  they  supplied  the  necessary  wants  of  go- 
vernment, they  should  also  protect  the  American 
shoe  maker. 

Mr.  Walker  also  hoped,  that  as  this  was  the  first 
business  convention  of  the  kind  ever  assembled,  it 
would  not  dissolve  without  considering  the  subject  of 
credit,  by  which  all  engaged  in  the  business  were  so 
sensibly  affected.  He  concluded  by  thanking  the 
convention  for  the  honor  they  had  conferred  upon 
him. 

Mr.  E.  Hussey,  of  Lynn,  from  the  business  com- 
mittee, reported  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  Resolved,  That  if  the  nations  of  the  earth  had 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  true  interests  of  man — 
had  been  moved  by  the  impulses  of  justice  and  huma- 
nity— guided  by  the  same  wise  policy,  and  governed 
by  the  same  laws — the  result  would  have  been  a sys- 
tem of  free  trade  throughout  the  world,  as  the  best 
means  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  the  great  family 
of  man. 

2.  Resolved,  That  whereas  Great  Britain,  the  ac- 
knowledged mistress  of  the  commercial  world,  has, 
by  her  selfish  restrictive  policy,  diverted  commerce 
from  its  natural  channel,  and  attempted  to  guide  the 
wealth  into  her  own  coffers,  we  are  driven,  as  an  act 
of  self-preservation,  to  protect  ourselves  against  that 
system  of  monopoly  which  aims  a deadly  blow,  alike, 
at  our  industry  and  our  independence. 

3.  Therefore  resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
nation  that  would  render  its  existence  permanent,  to 
cherish  and  protect  its  industry  as  the  only  sure 
source  of  wealth,  happiness  and  independence. 

4.  Resolved,  That  while  the  productions  of  Ameri- 
can machinery  may  successfully  compete  with  the 
productions  of  any  other  country,  the  productions  of 
American  labor  (unless  guarded  by  wholesome  legis- 
lation) must  fall  beneath  the  shock  of  European 
competition. 

5.  Resolved,  That  as  the  revenue  of  the  country 
must  be  raised  by  impost  duties,  justice  demands  that  a 
discrimination  be  made  that  shall  check  the  importa- 
tion of  those  articles  which  aim  at  the  overthrow  of 
industry,  prosperity,  and  our  independence. 

6.  Resolved,  That  as  the  manufacture  of  boots, 
shoes  and  leather  is  almost  exclusively  labor,  the 
manufacturers  of  these  articles  have  a right  to  elaim 
(if  nor  demand)  of  congress  that  protection  which 
shall  enable  them  to  perform  their  relations,  both  so- 
cial and  political,  with  comfort  to  themselves  and  ho- 
nor to  their  country. 

7.  Resolved,  That  a specific  duty  is  the  only  guaran- 
tee against  the  many  frauds  and  impositions  which 
are  practised  upbn  the  community  by  varied  invoices 
and  false  valuations. 

8.  Resolved,  That  if  congress  adheres  to  the  sys- 
tem of  horizontal  duties,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  a fixed  valuation  be  established  upon  each  pair 
of  boots  and  shoes  that  may  be  imported,  that  shall 
produce  the  same  results  as  a specific  duty. 

9.  Resolved,  That  a duty  about  equal  to  that  which 
existed  up  to  1835,  is  alike  demanded  by  the  inte- 
rests of  the  north,  south  and  west;  that  with  a sound 
currency  we  may  check  that  over  importation  which 
is  draining  our  country  of  specie,  and  thus  destroy- 
ing the  basis  of  our  business  transactions. 

10.  Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  the  north  and 
the  south,  the  agriculturist  and  the  manufacturer, 
are  nearly  blended,  that  that  which  promotes  the 
prosperity  of  the  one  must  advance  the  interest  of 
the  other. 

11.  Therefore,  resolved,  That  the  40,000  shoemak- 
ers of  the  old  bay  state  are  ready  to  raise  their 
voices  to  the  last,  qnd  cast  in  their  all  against  any 
measure  that  shall  have  a tendency  to  give  to  the 
monopolist  of  Europe  the  profits  of  our  industry,  or 
drain  our  country  of  that  specie  which  is  the  basis 
of  our  commercial  prosperity. 

12.  Furthermore,  resolved,  That  we  will  join  with 
our  brethren  of  the-  other  states  in  any  honorable 
measure  that  shall  have  a tendency  to  secure  to  us, 
upon  boots,  shoes  and  leather,  a rate  of  duties  that 
will  enable  us  to  compete  with  foreign  manufac- 
tures, and  give  to  the  laborer  his  just  reward. 

13.  Resolved,  That  we  believe  these  U.  States,  do 
possess,  within  themselves,  all  the  essentials  of  national 
supply. 

14.  Resolved,  That  toe  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of. 
every  citizen  of  these  United  States,  who  regards  the 
true  interests  of  his  country,  to  encourage  our  own 
trade  and  manufactures  in  preference  to  foreign  pro- 
ducts. 

15.  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  convention 
do  practically  manifest  the  sincerity  of  their  zeal  for 
American  manufactures,  by  resolving  to  wear  nothing 
but  the  products  of  .American  industry,  until  other  na- 


tions consent  to  receive  our  oton  products,  on  that  re- 
ciprocity of  trade  which  we  offer  them. 

16.  Resolved,  That  we  believe  it  to  be  the  true  in- 
terest of  all  the  producing  classes  of  these  United 
States,  who  wish  to  possess  themselves  of  the  means 
of  comfort  without  dependence  on  foreign  markets, 
to  abstain  from  using  any  article  they  can  possibly  do 
without,  especially  those  which  come  from  Great 
Britain  or  any  other  country  which  does  not  consent  to 
receive  the  products  of  these  United  States,  in  fair 
exchange  for  articles  imported  for  the  necessary  con- 
sumption of  the  American  peoplt. 

All  the  resolutions  were  discussed  and  adopted  ex- 
cept the  11th,  which  was  modified  so  as  to  strike  out 
the  clauses  including  the  words  last  and  all,  and  the 
15th  and  16th  which  were  rejected. 

A committee  was  then  appointed  to  attend  the  na- 
tional tariff  convention  to  be  held  at  New  York  in 
April  next,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  ap- 
pointed to  compose  acommittee,  to  proceed  to  Wash- 
ington with  the  memorial:  Amasa  Walker,  of  Bos- 
ton; Ebenezer  Husey,  of  Lynn,  and  Lewis  Allen,  of 
Danvers. 

The  appointment  of  a person  in  each  of  the  shoe 
towns  of  the  state  to  collect  statistics,  was  perform- 
ed by  nomination  of  the  convention  at  large.  At  20 
minutes  before  10  o’clock,  the  convention  adjourned 
sine  die. 
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Whilst  repeating  from  time  to  time  our  firm  per- 
suasions that  neither  the  government  nor  the  people 
of  England  were  disposed  to  commence  an  actual 
war  with  this  country  for  any  or  all  of  the  objects 
in  dispute  between  the  two  countries,  we  have  inva- 
riably repeated  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it 
was  necessary  for  our  government  and  the  people  of 
this  country  to  arm  for  a strife  of  a scarce  lesss  se- 
rious character  than  actual  hostilities — and  to  guard 
forthwith  every  avenue  in  support  of  our  fair  shore 
of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world,  or  the 
deliberate  measures  which  the  British  government 
in  conjunction  with  her  capitalists  and  merchants 
were  steadily  pursuing  and  carrying  out  in  every 
possible  direction  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth, 
would  soon  result  in  a monopoly  which  would  prove 
disastrous  beyond  measure  to  every  competitor  that 
they  may  find  in  their  way  and  most  of  all  ruinous 
to  this  enterprizing  republican  people,  whom  they 
have  cause  to  consider  as  their  most  formidable  ri- 
vals for  commerce.  As  a proof  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  ramifications  of  their  immense  scheme 
for  monopolizing  the  transportation  of  mails  and 
passengers  as  well  as  of  goods  and  merchandise,  al- 
ready look,  we  have  now  before  us  propositions 
made  (and  advocated  by  some  of  our  own  citizens, 
we  blush  to  say)  for  their  line  of  14  new  steamers, 
which  are  just  coming  on  to  our  coast  and  its  neigh- 
boring Archipelago  and  which  are  constructed  express- 
ly for  the  contingency  of  a war  with  Jlmerica,  and  com- 
manded by  officers  of  the  royal  navy  and  who  of  course 
will  soon  make  themselves  acquainted  with  every 
harbor  and  sounding  of  our  waters,  these  steamers 
propose,  to  carry  on  the  coasting  communication  for 
us  from  port  to  port,  convey  passengers,  and  trans- 
port the  mails!! 

COLONIAL  TRADE. 

At  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Lubec,  held  for  the 
purpose  of  adopting  resolutions  and  defraying  a peti- 
tion to  be  forwarded  to  our  representatives  in  con- 
gress, the  following  petition  and  resolutions  prepared 
by  Jabez  Mowry,  Joseph  Sumner,  Andrew  Ring, 
John  C.  Talbot  and  S.  L.  Hovev,  were  unanimously 
adopted: 

To  the  honorable  the  senate,  and  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  in  congress  asseni- 

bled: 

The  undersigned  inhabitants  of  the  state  of  Maine, 
beg  leave,  respectfully,  to  call  the  attention  of  con- 
gress to  the  total  want  of  reciprocity  in  the  present 
intercourse  between  her  Britannic  majesty’s  West 
India  and  N.  American  colonies,  and  the  U.  States. 

By  the  act  of  congress  of  May,  29th,  1830,  it  was 
provided  that  whenever  the  president  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  will  open  the  ports  of 
her  North  American  colonies  to  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  on  such  terms,  that  on  entering  said 


colonial  ports,  the  vessels  of  said  states  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  no  higher  duties  of  tonnage  or  impost,  or 
charges  of  any  other  description  than  would  be  im- 
posed on  British  vessels,  or  their  cargoes  arriving  in 
said  colonial  possessions  from  the  United  States — 
that  then,  in  such  ease,  the  president  may  issue  his 
proclamation  declaring  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
open  to  British  vessels  coming  from  said  colonial 
possessions,  and  their  cargo,  on  the  same  reciprocal 
terms. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  A.  D.  1830,  the  president 
of  the  U.  States  having  received  such  satisfactory 
evidence,  issued  his  proclamation,  declaring  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  open  to  British  vessels,  and  that 
the  “navigation  acts”  of  1818,  1820  and  1828,  were 
absolutely  repealed. 

Your  petitioners  are  bound  to  believe  that  such 
pledges  were  made,  by  the  British  government  to  the 
president,  as  satisfied  him  that  the  ports  of  the  colo- 
nies would  in  good  faith  be  opened  to  vessels  of  the 
United  States.  But,  to  this  day,  those  parts  have 
not  been  opened.  A part,  only,  of  the  colonial  ports 
have  been  opened.  Those  where  return  cargoes  can 
be  obtained  for  vessels  of  the  United  States,  still  re- 
main closed — while  not  a creek,  river,  bay  or  inlet 
in  the  United  States,  is  closed  to  British  vessels.  Be- 
sides, it  is  not  true  that  at  the  colonial  free  ports,  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
as  British  vessels.  They  are  subject  to  many  vexa- 
tions and  onerous  charges,  that  are  not  exacted  of 
British  vessels,  and  not  being  able  to  obtain  return 
cargoes,  it  is  scarcely  a privilege  to  be  permitted  to 
enter  their  ports  at  all. 

By  the  act  of  May  29th,  1830,  sec.  1.  the  presi- 
dent is  authorised  to  issue  his  proclamation  repeal- 
ing the  acts  of  1818,  1820  and  1828,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, viz:  where  vessels  of  the  United  States  may 
import  into  said  colonial  possessions,  from  the  United 
States  any  article  or  articles  which  could  be  im- 
ported in  British  vessels  into  the  said  possessions 
from  the  United  States,”  Can  this  be  done?  So 
far  from  it,  that  the  whole  class  of  foreign  goods 
are  prohibited  in  American,  and  allowed  in  British 
vessels. 

The  trade  in  plaster  of  paris,  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States.  Maine,  with  scarcely  a 
thirtieth  part  of  the  population,  owns  one-eighth  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  United  States.  To  her,  this  trade,  is 
of  great  value.  The  plaster  is  dug  from  the  earth  in 
the  provinces;  and  nearly  200,000  tons  annually  ex- 
ported into  the  United  States,  giving  employment  to 
a vast  amount  of  tonnage  that  was  heretofore  mostly 
enjoyed  by  our  vessels;  but  is  now  for  the  most  part, 
and  will  soon  be  wholly,  monopolized  by  British  ves- 
sels. Plaster,  with  the.  exception  of  a small  quantity 
brought  by  land  to  the  wharves  in  Windsor,  is  taken 
by  British  vessels  from  the  quarries,  and  carried  di- 
rectly to  the  United  States.  To  these  quarries,  our 
vessels  are  not  admitted.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  grindstone  trade. 

Time  can  never  sanction  wrong.  The  opening  of 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  was  obtained  by  fraud, 
by  a promise  of  reciprocity  from  Great  Britain, 
which  she  has  not  granted,  and  never  will  grant. 
Her  encroachments  will  continue  as  long  as  our  en- 
durance. We  pray  therefore,  that  this  subject  may 
receive  the  immediate  action  of  congress — that  the 
effect  of  the  proclamation  of  1830  be  done  away,  and 
the  “navigation  acts”  of  1818,  1820  and  1828,  be  re- 
vived. 

February,  1842. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas,  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
solemnly  secured  to  the  people  of  these  United 
States,  “the  right  at  all  times  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  petition  the  government  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances”— 

And  whereas,  The  people  of  the  United  States- are 
at  this  time  suffering  under  a daily  increasing  burden 
of  grievances,  which  they  consider  it  the  duty,  and 
in  the  power  of  congress,  in  a great  measure  to  al- 
leviate, among  which  grievances  may  be  enumerated, 
the  military  occupation  of  our  territory  by  a foreign 
nation — the  unsettlement  of  our  north  eastern  boun- 
dary line,  once  fairly  agreed  upon,  and  marked  out 
by  the  eternal  highlands — a reciprocity  of  trade  with 
the  British  colonies,  which  is  no  reciprocity,  but 
which  opens  all  American  ports  to  British  naviga- 
tion, and  virtually  excludes  all  American  vessels 
from  British  ports;  which  builds  up  and  enriches  a 
foreign  power  within  sight  of  us,  and  makes  a grea- 
ter distinction  in  appearance,  business  and  wealth, 
between  the  colonies  and  the  states  immediately  bor- 
dering on  them,  than  was  ever  intended  by  the  God 
of  nature,  when  he  gave  to  each  the  same  natural 
facilities.  A bankrupt  treasury  and  no  currency,  and 
many  other  matters  deeply  affecting  the  interests  of 
our  country,  well  known  to  your  honorable  body, 
and  which  by  petition  and  otherwise  have  been  fre- 
quently urged  upon  your  consideration — 
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Therefore  resolved , That  vvc  consider  it  our  duty, 
and  the  duty  of’ the  people  generally,  earnestly,  de- 
cidedly,-and  respectfully  to  urge  upon  their  repre- 
sentatives in  congress  the  necessity  of  their  comply- 
ing with  the  advice  given  by  Jefferson  in  his  account 
of  the  congress  of  1783,  of  ‘■'■their  laying  their  shoul- 
ders to  the  "great  points,  knowing  that  the  little  ones  will 
follow  of  themselves.''’ 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  our  present  arrange- 
ment with  Great  Britain,  in'  regard  to  the  colonial 
trade,  as  wholly  destitute  of  reciprocity,  highly  in- 
jurious to  our  whole  country,  and  one  which  tends 
to  build  up  the  British  colonies  at  the  expense  of  our 
own  industry,  and  that  we  will  petition  congress  to 
do  away  with  said  arrangement. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  call  upon  the  people  of 
our  whole  country  to  unite  with  us  and  by  petition, 
memorials  or  in  whatever  manner  may  seem  best,  to 
call  the  immediate  attention  of  congress  to  the  trans- 
action of  the  important  business  which  the  constitu- 
tion implicitly  atid  the  people  directly  require  of 
them. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  and  published 
in  the  Eastport  Sentinel,  Portland  Advertiser,  East- 
ern Argus  and  Kennebec  Journal. 

JOSEPH  SUMNER,  chairman. 

C.  L.  Ring,  secretary. 

EFFECT  OF  “FREE  TRADE”  ON  OUR  CITY. 

The  reduction  of  the  duties  on  foreign  iron  has 
already  produced  a disastrous  effect  upon  the  Ame- 
rican iron  manufacture.  From  seventy  to  eighty- 
hands  have  recently  been  discharged  from  the  Troy- 
Iron  and  Nail  works  in  this  city,  and  the  whole 
works  will  be  suspended  in  June  next  should  the  final 
reduction  of  duties  under  the  compromise  act  then 
be  suffered  to  take  place.  The  total  amount  of  dis- 
bursements at  the  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  works  is,  in 
prosperous  times,  at  least  $500,000  per  annum.  A 
large  portion  of  which  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the 
laboring  rnan,  the  farmer,  the  sailor,  the  teamster, 
and  other  members  of  the  industrial  classes.  On  the 
same  stream  with  the  Troy  works  are  those  of  the 
Albany  Co.  whose  annual  disbursements  are  also 
very  large.  The  same  cause  which  affects  the  Troy 
Co.  will  also  affect  them,  and  then  we  shall  have  in 
the  course  of  three  months,  unless  congress  take 
speedy  measures  to  prevent  it,  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred of  the  inhabitants  of  one  ward  of  our  city  to- 
tally destitute  of  employment!  Nor  is  this  all.  Many 
of  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  iron  works,  de- 
rive their  whole  support  from  the  market  afforded 
there  for  their  products.  They  also  will  be  serious- 
ly injured  by  their  suspension.  Several  vessels  and 
many  sailors  are  now  also  constantly  employed  in 
transporting  coal,  iron  and  other  articles  to  and  from 
the  works.  And  they  too  will  be  deprived  of  their 
present  means  of  support.  Thus  by  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  operations  of  two  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  this  city,  more  probably  than  one  thou- 
sand persons,  resident  in  this  county,  will  be  depriv- 
ed of  their  livelihood,  besides  hundreds  of  others  in 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  the  North- 
ern section  of  our  own  state. 

Apd  if  this  disastrous  effect  will  be  produced  by 
the  suspension  of  two  .establishments  only,  what 
will  be  the  condition  of  our  city,  when  nearly  every 
other  manufacturing  establishment  within  its  limits 
as  well  as  those  in  its  vicinity,  shall  be  obliged  to 
suspend  also?  And  that  such  will  be  the  effect  of 
the  reduction  of  duties  under  the  compromise  act, 
who  can  doubt?  [Troy  Whig. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  CLAY 


UPON  HIS  RESOLUTIONS  CONCERING  THE 
TARIFF  AND  OTHER  GREAT  OBJECTS 
OF  PUBLIC  POLITY. 

IN  SENATE MARCH  1. 

The  resolutions  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Clay  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  nearly  as 
follows:  Mr.  President:  The  resolutions  which  have 
just  been  read,  and  which  are  to  form  the  subject  of 
the  present  discussion,  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, involving  interests  of  the  highest  character, 
and  a system  of  policy  which,  in  my  opinion,  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  any  restoration  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  In  discussing  them,  I would  address 
myself  to  you  in  the  language  of  plainness,  of  sober- 
ness, and  truth.  I did  not  come  here  as  if  I were  en- 
tering a garden  full  of  flowers  and  of  the  richest 
shrubbery,  to  cull  the  tea-roses,  the  japonicas,  the 
jasmines  and  woodbines,  and  weave  them  into  a gar- 
land of  the  gayest  colors,  that  by  the  beauty  of  their 
assortment  and  by  their  fragrance  I may  gratify  fair 
ladies.  Nor  is  it  my  wish — it  is  far,  far  from  my 
wish — to  revive  any  subjects  of  a party  character, 
or  which  might  be  calculated  to  renew  the  animosi- 


ties which  unhappily  have  hitherto  prevailed  be- 
tween the  two  great  political  parties  in  the  country. 
My  course  is  far  different  from  this:  it  is  to  speak  to 
you  of  the  sad  condition  of  our  pountry — to  point 
out  not  the  remote  and  original,  but  the  proximate, 
the  immediate  causes  which  have  produced  and  are 
likely  to  continue  our  distresses,  and  to  suggest  a re- 
medy. If  any  one,  in  or  out  of  the  senate,  has  ima- 
gined it  to  be  my  intention,  on  this  occasion,  to  in- 
dulge in  any  ambitious  display  of  language,  to  at- 
tempt any  rhetorical  flights,  or  to  deal  in  any  other 
figures  than  figures  of  arithmetic,  he  will  find  him- 
self greatly  disappointed.  The  farmer,  if  he  is  a 
judicious  man,  does  not  begin  to  plough  till  he  has 
first  laid  off' his  land,  and  marked  it  off  at  proper  dis- 
tances by  planting  stakes  by  which  his  ploughmen 
are  to  be  guided  in  their  movements;  and  the  plough- 
man accordingly  fixes  his  eye  upon  the  stake  oppo- 
site to  the  end  of  the  destined  furrow,  and  then  en- 
deavors to  reach  it  by  a straight  and  direct  furrow. 
These  resolutions  are  my  stakes. 

But,  before  I proceed  to  examine  them,  let  me  first 
meet  and  obviate  certain  objections,  which,  as  I un- 
derstand, have  been  or  may  be  urged  against  them 
generally.  I learn  that  it  is  said  of  these  resolutions 
that  they  present  only  general  propositions,  and  that, 
instead  of  this,  I should  at  once  have  introduced  sepa- 
rate bills,  and  entered  into  detail  and  shown  in  what 
manner  I propose  to  accomplish  the  objects  which  the 
resolutions  propose.  Let  me  here  say,  in  reply,  that 
the  ancient  principles  and  mode  of  legislation  which 
has  ever  prevailed  from  the  foundation  of  this  gov- 
ernment, has  been  to  fix  first  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  are  to  guide  us,  and  then  to  carry  out 
these  principles  by  detailed  legislation.  Such  has 
ever  been  the  course  pursued,  not  only  in  the  coun- 
try from  which  we  derive  our  legislative  institutions, 
but  in  our  own.  The  memorable  resolution  offered 
in  the  British  house  of  commons  by  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Dunning  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  the  mind  of 
every  one— that  “the  power  of  the  crown  (and  it  is 
equally  true  of  our  own  chief  magistrate)  had  in- 
creased, was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.” 
When  I was  a member  of  another  legislative  body, 
which  meets  in  the  opposite  extremity  of  this  capi- 
tol,  it  was  the  course,  in  reference  to  the  great  ques- 
tions of  internal  improvement  and  other  leading 
measures  of  public  policy,  to  propose  specific  reso- 
lutions going  to  mark  out  the  principles  of  action 
which  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  then  to  carry  out 
these  principles  by  subsequent  enactments.  Another 
objection  is  urged,  as  I understand,  against  one  of 
these  resolutions,  which  is  this:  that  by  the  constitu- 
tion no  bill  for  raising  revenue  can  orignate  any 
where  but  in  the  house  .of  representatives.  It  is  true 
that  we  cannot  originate  such  a bill;  but,  undoubted- 
ly, in  contemplating  the  condition  of  the  public  af- 
fairs, and  in  the  right  consideration  of  all  questions 
touching  the  amount  of  the  revenue  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  shall  be  raised,  and  involving  the  great 
questions  of  expenditure  and  retrenchment,  and  how 
far  the  expenses  of  the  government  may  safely  and 
properly  be  diminished,  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  for 
us  to  deliberate  and  to  act  as  duty  may  demand. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that,  during  the  present 
session  of  congress,  a bill  of  revenue  will  be  sent  to 
us  from  the  other  house;  and  if,  when  it  comes,  we 
shall  first  have  gone  through  with  a consideration  of 
the  general  subject,  fixing  the  principles  of  policy- 
proper  to  be  pursued  in  relation  to  it,  it  will  greatly 
economise  the  time  of  the  senate  and  proportionably 
save  a large  amount  of  the  public  money. 

Perhaps  no  better  mode  can  be  pursued  of  discuss- 
ing the  resolutions  I have  had  the  honor  to  present, 
than  to  takg  them  up  in  the  order  of  their  arrange- 
ment, as  I presented  them  to  the  senate,  after  much 
deliberate  consideration. 

The  first  resolution  declares — 

“That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  general  government, 
for  conducting  its  administration,  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate revenue  within  the  year  to  meet  the  current 
expenses  of  the  year;  and  that  any  expedient,  either 
by  loan  or  treasury  notes,  to  supply,  in  time  of  peace, 
a deficiency  of  revenue,  especially  during  successive 
years,  is  unwise,  and  must  lead  to  pernicious  conse- 
quences.” 

I have  heard  it  asserted  that  this  resolution  is  but 
a truism.  If  so,  I regret  to  say  that  it  is  one  from 
which  governments  too  often  depart,  and  from  which 
this  government  especially  has  departed  during  the 
last  live  years.  Has  an  adequate  revenue  been  pro- 
vided within  each  of  those  years  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  those  same  years?  No;  far  other- 
wise. 

In  1837,  at  the  called  session,  instead  of  imposing 
the  requisite  amount  of  taxes  on  the  free  articles,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  compromise  act, 
what  was  the  resort  of  the  administration?  To  trea- 
sury notes.  And  the  same  expedient  of  treasury 
notes  was  ever  since  adopted,  from  year  to  year,  to 


supply  the  deficit  accruing.  And,  of  necessity,  this 
policy  cast  upon  the  administration  succeeding  an 
unascertained  unliquidated  debt,  inducing  a tempora- 
.ry  necessity  on  that  administration  to  have  resort  to 

the  same  means  of  supply. 

I do  not  advert  to  these  fact3  with  any  purpose  of 
crimination  or  recrimination.  Farfromit.  For  we 
have  reached  that  state  of  the  .public  affairs  when 
the  country  lies  bleeding  at  every  pore,  and  when, 
as  I earnestly  hope  and  trust,  we  shall,  by  common 
consent,  dispense  with  our  party  prejudices,  and 
agree  to  look  at  any  measure  proposed  for  the  public 
relief  as  patriots  and  statesmen.  I say,  then',  that 
during  the  four  years  of  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  there  was  an  excess  of  expenditure  over 
the  income  of  the  government  to  the  amount  of  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  millions  of  dollars;  and  I say 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  that  administration,  the  mo- 
ment they  found  this  deficit  to  exist  in  the  revenue, 
to  have  resorted  to  the  adequate  remedy  by  laying 
the  requisite  amount  of  taxes  on  the  free  articles  to 
meet  and  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

I shall  say  nothing  more  on  the  first  resolution,  be- 
cause I do  hope  that,  whatever  the  previous  practice 
of  this  government  may  have  been,  there  is  no  sena- 
tor here  who  will  hesitate  to  concur  in  the  truth  of 
the  general  propositions  it  contains. 

The  next  three  resolutions  all  relate  to  the  same 
general  subjects — subjects  which  I consider  much  * 
the  most  important  of  any  here  set  forth;  and  I shall, 
for  that  reason,  consider  them  together. 

The  second  resolution  asserts — 

“That  such  an  adequate  revenue  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed by  duties  on  foreign  imports  without  adopting  a 
higher  rate  than  twenty  per  cent.,  as  provided  for  in 
the  compromise  act,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  pas- 
sage, was  supposed  and  assumed  as  a rate  that  would 
supply-  a sufficient  revenue  for  an  economical  admin- 
istration of  the  government.” 

The  third  resolution  concludes — 

“That  the  rate  of  duties  on  foreign  imports  ought 
to  be  augmented  beyond  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent, 
so  as  to  produce  a nett  revenue  of  twenty-six  mil- 
lions of  dollars — twenty-two  for  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  government,  two  for  the  payment  of  the. 
existing  debt,  and  two  millions  as  a reserved  fund 
for  contingencies.” 

The  fourth  resolution  asserts — - 

“That,  in  the  adjustment  of  a tariff  to  raise  an 
amount  of  tw-enty-six  millions  of  revenue,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  compromise  act  generally  should  be  ad- 
hered to;  and  that  especially  a maximum  rate  of  ad 
valorem  duties  should  be  established,,  from  which 
there  ought  to  be  as  little  departure  as  possible.” 

The  first  question  which  these  resolutions  suggest 
is  this:  what  should  be  the  amount  of  the  annual  ex- 
penditures of  this  government?  Now,  on  this  point, 

I shall  not  attempt,  what  is  impossible,  to  be  exact 
and  precise  in  stating  what  that  may  be.  We  can 
only  make  an  approximation,  ]$o  man,  in  his  pri 
vate  affairs,  can  say,  or  pretends  to  say,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  precisely  what  shall  be  the 
amount  of  bis  expenses  during  the  year:  that  must 
depend  on  many  unforeseen  contingencies,  which 
cannot  with  any  precision  be  calculated  beforehand: 
all  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  an  approximation  to 
what  ought  to  be  or  what  may  be  the  amount.  Be- 
fore I consider  that  question,  allow  me  to  correct, 
here,  an  assertion  made  first  by  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  and  subsequently  by 
the  senator  frorii  Missouri  near  me,  (Mr.  Linn,)  and 
I believe  by  one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  viz.  that 
the  whig  party,  when  out  of  power,  asserted  that,  if 
trusted  with  the  helm,  they  would  administer  this  gov- 
ernment at  an  amount  of  expenditure  not  exceeding 
$13, 000, 000.  I hope,  if  such  an  assertion  was  actu- 
ally made  by  either  or  all  of  these  gentleman,  that  it 
will  never  be  repeated  again  without  resorting  to 
proof  to  sustain  it.  I know  of  no  such  position  ever 
taken  by  the  whig  party,  or  by  any  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  whig  party.  Sure  I am  that  the  party 
generally  pledged  itself  to  no  such  reduction  of  the 
public  expenses — none. 

And  I again  say  that  I trust,  before  such  an  asser- 
tion is  repeated,  the  proofs  will  be  adduced.  For  in 
this  case,  as  in  others,  that  which  is  asserted  and  re- 
iterated comes  at  last  to  be  believed.  The  whig 
party  did  promise  economy  and  retrenchment,  and  I 
trust  will  perform  their  promise.  I deny  (in  no 
offensive  sense)  that  the  whig  party  ever  promised  to 
reduce  the  expenditures  of  this  government  to  thir- 
teen millions  of  dollars.  No;  but  this  was  what 
they  said:  during  the  four  years  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Adams  the  average  amount  of  the  public 
expenditure  was  but  thirteen  millions,  and  you  charg 
ed  that  administration  with  outrageous  extravagance 
and  came  yourselves  into  power  on  promises  to  re- 
duce the  annual  expenditure;  but,  having,  obtained 
power,  instead  of  reducing  the  public  expenses,  you 
carried  them  up  to  the  astonishing  amount  of  near 
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forty  millions.  But,  while. the  whigs  never  asserted 
that  they  would  administer  the  government  with 
thirteen  millions,  our  opponents,  our  respected  op- 
ponents, after  having  been  three  years  in  power,  in- 
stead of  bringing  the  expenses  below  the  standard  of 
Mr.  Adams’s  administration,  declared  that  fifteen 
millions  was  the  amount  at  which  the  expenditures 
should  be  fixed.  This  was  the  ground  taken  by  Mr. 
McLane,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury. 
I have  his  report  before  me;  but  as  the  fact,  I pre- 
sume, will  not  be  denied,  I forbear  to  read  from  it. 
He  suggests,  as  the  fit  amount  to  be  raised  by  the 
tariff  he  had  proposed,  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars  as  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

I hope  now  I have  shown  that  the  whig  party,  be- 
fore they  obtained  power,  never  were  pledged  to 
bringdown  the  public  expenses  either  to  thirteen  or 
to  fifteen  millions.  They  were  pledged,  I admit,  to 
retrench  unnecessary  expenditures,  and  to  make  a 
reasonable  deduction  whenever  it  could  properly  be 
made  consistently  with  the  public  service:  that  pro- 
cess, as  I understand,  is  riow  going  on  in  both  houses, 
and  I trust  the  fruits  will  be  seen  before  the  end  of 
the  present  session. 

Unpledged,  therefore,  as  the  whig  party  was,  as  to 
any  specific  amount,  the  question  recurs,  at  what 
sum  can  the  expenses  of  the  government  be  now 
.fixed? 

I repeat  that  the  exact  amount  is  difficult  to  be  as- 
certained. I have  stated  it  in  the  resolution  I now 
offer  at  twenty-two  millions;  and  I shall  soon  show 
howl  have  arrived  at  the  amount,  But,  before  1 
do  that,  allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  senate 
to  the  expenditures  of  the  preceding  administration; 
for,  in  attempting  to  fix  a sum  for  the  future,  I know 
of  no  course  but  to  look  back  upon  the  experience  of 
the  past,  and  then  to  endeavor  to  deduce  from  it  the 
probable  amount  of  future  expenditure.  What,  then, 
were  the  expenditures  of  the  four  years  of  the  past 
administration? 

In  1837  the  amount  was  . $37,265,037  15 

In  1838  it  was  . . . 39,455,438  35 

In  1839  37,614,936  15 

In  1840  28,226,533  81 


Making  an  aggregate  of  §142,561,945  46 

Which  gives  us  an  average  pr.  yr.  of  §35,640,486  38. 

The  sum  1 have  proposed  is  only  twenty-two  mil- 
lions, which  deducted  from  thirty-five  as  above, 
leaves  a reduction  of  $13,640,000 — being  a sum 
greater  than  the  whole  average  expenditure  of  the 
extravagant  and  profligate  administration  of  Mr. 
Adams,  which  they  told  us  was  so  enormous  that  it 
must  be  reduced  by  a great  “retrenchment  and  re- 
form.” 

I am  not  here  going  to  inquire  into  the  items  which 
composed  the  large  expenditures  of  the  four  years 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administration.  1 know  what 
has  been  said,  and  will  again  be  said,  on  that  subject 

that  there  were  many  items  of  extra  expenditure 

which  may  never  occur  again.  Be  it  so;  but  do  we 
not  know  that  every  administration  has  its  extras, 
and  that  these  may  be  expected  to  arise  arid  will  and 
must  arise  under  every  administration  beneath  the 
sun?  But  take  this  also  into  view  in  looking  at  the 
expenses  of  that  administration:  that  less  was  ex- 
pended on  the  national  defence — less  in  the  construc- 
tion or  repair  of  fortifications— less  for  the  navy,  and 
less  for  other  means  of  repelling  a foreign  attack, 
than,  perhaps,  ought  to  have  been  expended.  At 
present  we  are  all  animated  with  a common  zeal  arid 
determination  on  the  subject  of  defence;  all  feel  the 
necessity  of  some  adequate  plan  of  defence,  as  well 
upon  the  ocean  as  the  land,  and  especially  of  putting 
our  navy  and  our  fortifications  in  a better  state  to  de- 
fend the  honor  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  nation. 
We  feel  this  necessity,  although  we  all  trust  that  the 
calamity  of  a war  may  be  averted.  This  calls  for  a 
greater  amount  of  money  for  these  purposes  than 
was  appropriated  under  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  adminis- 
tration; beside  which,  in  the  progress  of  affairs,  un- 
foreseen exigencies  may  arise,  and  do  constantly  oc- 
cur, calling  for  other  appropriations  needed,  which 
no  man  can  anticipate.  Every  ministry  in  every  go- 
government — every  administration  of  our  own  govern- 
ment, has  its  extraordinaries  and  its  contingencies; 
and  it  is  no  apology  for  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administra- 
tion to  say  that  the  circumstances  which  occasioned 
its  expenditures  were  extraordinary  and  peculiar. 
Making  all  the  allowances  which  its  warmest  friends 
can  ask  for  the  expenses  of  the  inglorious  war  iti 
Florida — a contest  which  has  profusely  wasted  not 
only  the  resources  of  the  treasury,  but  the  best  blood 
of  the  nation — making  the  amplest  allowance  for  this 
and  for  all  .other  extras  whatever,  the  sum  expended 
by  the  last  administration  still  remains  to  be  far,  far 
beyond  what  is  proposed  in  these  resolutions  as  suffi- 
cient for  the  present,  and  for  years  to  come,  It  must, 
jn  candor,  be  conceded  that  this  is  a very  great  dimi- 


nution of  the  national  expenditure;  and  such,  if  no- 
thing else  were  done,  would  redeem  the  pledge  of  the 
whig  party. 

But  let  us  now  consider  the  subject  in  another 
light.  Thirteen  millions  was  the  average  annual 
amount  of  expenditure  under  Mr.  Adams’  adminis- 
tration, which  terminated  thirteen  years  ago.  I 
should  be  authorised,  therefore,  to  take  the  com- 
mencement of  his  administration  in  1825,  being  a 
period  of  seventeen  years,  in  making  a comparison 
of  the  progressive  increase  of  the  national  expendi- 
tures; or,  at  all  events,  adding  one-half  of  Mr. 
Adams’  term,  to  take  the  period  as  running  fifteen 
years  back;  but  I shall  not  avail  myself  of  this  per- 
fectly fair  calculation;  and  I will  therefore  say,  that 
at  the  end  of  thirteen  years,  from  the  time  when  the 
expenditures  were  thirteen  millions,  I propose  that 
they  be  raised  to  twenty-two  millions.  And  is'  this 
an  extraordinary  increase  for  such  a period,  in  a coun- 
try of  such  rapid  increase  and  developement  as  this 
is?  What  has  occurred  during  this  lapse  of  time?  The 
army  has  been  doubled,  or  nearly  so;  it  has  increas- 
ed front  a little  over  6,000  men  to  12,000.  We  have 
built  six,  eight,  or  ten  ships  of  the  line,  (l  do  not  re- 
collect the  precise  number);  two  or  three  new  states 
have  been  added  to  the  union;  and  two  periodical 
enumerations  have  been  made  of  the  national . popu- 
lation; besides  which  there  have  been,  and  yet  are  to 
be,  vast  expenditures  on  works  of  fortification  and 
national  defence.  Now  when  we  look  at  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  members  in  both  houses  of 
congress,  and  consider  the  necessary  and  inevitable 
progress  and  growth  of  the  nation,  is  it,  I ask,  an  extra- 
ordinary thing  that  at  the  end  of  a period  of  thirteen 
years  our  expenditures  should  increase  from  thirteen 
to  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars?  If  we  take  the  pe- 
riod at  seventeen  years,  (as  we  fairly  may),  or  at  but 
fifteen  years,  the  increase  of  expenses  will  be  found 
not  to  go  beyond  the  proportional  increase  of  our  popu- 
lation within^the  same  period.  That  increase  is  found 
to  be  about  four  per  cent  annually;  and  the  increase 
of  government  expenditures,  at  the  rate  above  stated, 
.will  not  exceed  that.  This  is  independent  of  any 
augmentation  of  the  army  or  navy,  of  the  addition 
of  new  states  and  territories,  or  the  enlargement  of 
the  numbers  in  congress.  Taking  the  addition,  at 
the  end  of  thirteen  years,  to  be  nine  millions  of  dol- 
lars, it  will  give  an  annual  average  increase  of  about 
$700,000.  And  I think  that  the  government  of  no 
people,  young,  free,  and  growing  as  is  this  nation, 
can,  under  circumstances  like  ours,  be  justly  charged 
with  rashness,  recklessness,  or  extravagance,  if  its 
expenses  increase  but  at  the  rate  of  $700,000  per 
annnum.  If  our  posterity,  after  their  numbers  shall 
have  swelled  to  one  hundred  millions,  shall  find 
that  their  expenses  have  augmented  in  no  greater 
ratio  than  this,  they  will  have  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint of  the  profuseness  or  extravagance  of  their  go- 
vernment. 

But  it  should  be  recollected  that  while  I have  fixed 
the  rate  of  expenditure  at  the  sum  I have  mentioned, 
viz:  twenty-two  millions,  this  does  not  preclude 
further  reductions,  if  they  shall  be  found  practica- 
ble, after  existing  abuses  have  been  explored  and 
all  useless  or  unnecessary  expenditures  have  been 
lopped  off. 

The  honorable  senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Calhoun)  has  favored  us,  on  more  occasions  than 
one,  with  an  account  of  the  reforms  he  effected  when 
at  the  head  of  the  war  department  of  this  govern- 
ment; and  no  man,  certainly,  can  be  less  disposed 
than  I am  to  deprive  him  of  a single  feather  which 
he  thinks  he  put  in  his  cap  by  that  operation.  But 
what  does  he  tell  us  was  his  experience  in  this  busi- 
ness of  retrenchment?  He  tells  us  what  we  all  know 
to  be  true — what  every  father,  every  hauseholder, 
especially  finds  to  be  true  in  his  own  case — that  it  is 
much  easier  to  plunge  into  extravagance  than  to'  re- 
duce expenses;  and  it  is  pre-eminently  true  of  a na- 
tion. Every  nation  finds  it  far  easier  to  rush  into  an 
extravagant  expenditure  of  the  money  entrusted  to 
its  public  agents  than  to  bring  down  the  public  ex- 
penditures from  a profuse  and  reckless  to  an  econo- 
mical standard.  Ail  useful  and  salutary  reforms  must 
be  made  with  care  and  circumspection.  The  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  admits  that  the  reforms 
he  accomplished  took  him  four  years  to  bring  about. 
It  was  not  till  after  four  years  of  constant  exertion 
that  he  was  enabled  to  establish  a system  of  just  ac- 
countability, and  to  bring  down  the  expenses  of  the 
army  to  that  average  per  man,  to  which  they  were 
at  length  reduced.  And  now,  with  all  his.  persona) 
knowledge  of  the  difficulties  of  such  a task,  was  it 
kind  in  him,  was  it  kind  or  fair  in  his  associates,  to 
taunt  us,  as  they  have  done,  by  already  asking,  “where 
are  the  reforms  you  promised  to  accomplish  when 
you  were  out  of  power?” 

[Mr.  Calhoun  here  rose  to  explain,  and  obverv- 
ed  that  what  he  had  again  and  again  said  on  the 
subject  of  reforms  was  no  more  than  this  that  it 


was  time  the  promised  reforms  should  begin,  it  was 
time  they  should  begin ; and  that  was  all  he  now 
asked.] 

Very  well;  if  that  is  all  he  asks,  the  gentleman 
will  not  be  disappointed.  We  could  not  begin  at  the 
extra  session;  it  could  not  then  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed of  us;  for  what  is  the  duty  of  a new  administra- 
tion when  it  first  comes  into  the  possession  of  power? 
Its  immediate  and  pressing  care  is  to  carry  on  the 
government;  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ma- 
chine; to  look  how  it  acts  in  various  parts,  and  to 
take  care  that  it  shall  not  work  injuriously  to  the 
public  interest.  They  cannot,  at  once,  look  back  at 
the  past  abuses;'  it  is  not  practicable  to  do  so;  it  must 
have  time  to  look  into  the  pigeonholes  of  the  various 
bureaux,  to  find  out  what  has  been  done,  and  what 
is  doing.  Its  first  great  duty  is  keep  the  machine  of 
government  in  regular  motion.  It  could  not  there- 
fore, be  expected  that  congress  would  go  into  a 
thorough  process  of  reform  at  the  extra  session.  Its 
peculiar  object  then  was  to  adopt  measures  of  imme- 
diate and  indispensable  relief  to  the  people  and  to 
the  government.  Besides  which,  the  subsequent  mis- 
fortunes of  the  whig  party  were  well  known.  Pre- 
sident Harrison  occupied  the  chair  of  state  but  for  a 
single  month;  and  the  members  of  his  cabinet  left  it 
under  circumstances  which,  let  me  here  say,  do  them 
the  highest  honor.  I do  not  enter  upon  the  inquiry 
whether  the  state  of  things  which  they  supposed  to  ex- 
ist did  actually  exist  or  not;  but,  believing  it  to  exist,  as 
they  did,  their  resignation  presents  one  of  the  mostsig- 
nal  examples  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  honors  and  emolu- 
ments of  high  station,  at  great  expense  and  personal 
inconvenience,  and  of  noble  adherence  to  honor  and 
good  faith,  which  the  history  of  any  country  can 
show.  But  I may  justly  claim,  not  only  on  behalf  of 
the  retiring  secretaries,  but  for  the  whole  whig  party, 
a stern  adherence  to  principle,  in  utter  disregard  of 
the  spoils  doctrine,  and  of  all  those  baser  motives 
and  considerations  which  addx-ess  themselves  to  some 
men  with  so  great  a power.  I say,  then,  that  the 
late  extra  session  was  no  time  to  achieve  a great  and 
extensive  and  difficult  reform  throughout  the  depart- 
ments of  the  government:  a process  like  that  can  be 
attempted  only  during  a regular  session  of  congress; 
and  do  not  gentlemen  know  that  it  is  now  in  progress, 
by  the  faithful  hands  to  which  it  has  here  and  else- 
whei-e  in  congress  been  committed?  and  that  an  extra- 
ordinary committee  has  been  raised  in  this  body,  in- 
somuch that  to  effect  it  the  senate  has  somewhat  shot 
from  its  usual  and  appropriate  orbit  by  establishing  a 
standing  committee  of  retrenchment?  If  the  honoi-- 
able  senator  from  South  Carolina  took  four  years  to 
bring  down  the  expenses  of  the  war  department, 
when  under  his  own  immediate  superintendence,  I 
may  sui-ely,  with  confidence,  make  my  appeal  to  his 
sense  of  justice  and  liberality  to  allow  us  at  least 
two  years  before  he  reproaches  us  with  a failure  in  a 
work  so  much  more  extensive. 

1 will  now  say  that,  in  suggesting  the  propriety  of 
fixing  the  annual  average  expenditure  of  this  govern- 
ment at  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars,  from  this 
time  and  for  some  years  to  come,  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  preclude  any  further  x-eductions  of  expense  by  the 
dismissal  of  useless  officers,  the  abolition  of  useless 
institutions,  and  the  reduction  of  unnecessary  or  ex- 
travagant expenditures.  No  man  is  more  desirous 
than  I am  of  seeing  this  government  administered  at 
the  smallest  possible  expense  consistent  with  the  du- 
ties entrusted  to  us  in  the  management  of  our  public 
interests  both  at  home  and  abroad.  None  will  re- 
joice more  if  it  shall  be  found  practicable  to  reduce 
our  expenses  to  eighteen,  to  fifteen,  or  even  to  thir- 
teen millions.  None,  I repeat  it,  will  rejoice  in  such 
a triumph  of  economy  more  heartily  than  I.  None, 
none. 

But  now  allow  me  to  pi'ocecd  to  state  by  what 
process  I have  reached  the  sum  of  twenty-two  mil- 
lions, as  proposed  in  the  resolution  I have  offered. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  presented  to  us 
estimates  for  the  current  year,  independent  of  per- 
manent expenses  of  a million  and  a half,  amounting 
to  about  twenty-four  and  a half  millions,  which  may 
be  stated  under  the  following  heads,  viz: 

For  the  civil  list,  foreign  intercourse 

and  miscellaneous,  $4,000,987  85 

For  the  war  deparment,  including  all 

branches,  11,717,791  27 

Naval  service,  8,705,579  83 

§24,424,358  95 

And  here  let  me  say  a single  word  in  defence  of 
the  army.  The  department  of  war  comes  to  us  with 
estimates  for  the  sum  of  $11,717,792  27;  and  those 
who  look  only  on  the  surface  of  things  may  suppose 
that  this  sum  is  extraordinarily  large;  but  there  are 
many  items  in  that  sum.  I have  before  me  a state- 
ment going  to  show  that  of  that  sum  only  four  mil- 
lions are  asked  for  the  military  service  proper— a 
sum  less  than  is  demanded  for  the  naval  service  pro. 
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per,  and  only  double  the  amount  at  which  it  stood 
when  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
left  the  department.  The  sum  was  then  about 
$2,000,000;  it  is  now  not  quite  $4,000,000;  while, 
during  the  same  period,,  the  army  has  been  nearly 
doubled,  besides  the  raising  of  mounted  regiments, 
the  most  expensive  for  that  very  reason  of  any  in  the 
service.  I think  that  the  gentleman  from  South  Ca- 
rolina, if  he  looks  into  the  subject  in  detail,  will  find 
that  the  cost  of  the  army  is  not  at  this  hour  greater, 
per  man,  than  it  was  when  under  his  own  per 
sonal  administration.  So  I am  informed;  and  that, 
although  the  pay  has  been  raised  a dollar  a month, 
which  has  very  largely  augmented  the  expenditure. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  government  has  sent 
in  estimates  amounting,  in  all,  to  twenty-four  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  service  of  the  current 
year,  which,  with  the  million  and  a half  of  perma- 
nent expenditure,  makes  twenty-six  millions.  How 
much  is  to  be  added  to  that  amount  for  appropriations 
not  yet  estimated,  which  may  be  made  during  the 
session  by  congress,  to  meet,  honest  claims,  and  for 
other  objects  of  a public  nature?  I remember  one 
item  proposed  by  my  friend  near  me  (Mr.  Mangum ) 
for  a quarter  of  a million  for  the  building  of  a steam- 
ship, an  item  not  included  in  the  estimates,  but  for 
which  the  senate  has  already  appropriated:  besides 
which  there  are  various  other  items  which  have  pass- 
ed or  will  pass  during  the  present  session.  When  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  was  at 
the  head  of  the  treasury,  he  made,  in  his  communica- 
tions to  congress,  constant  complaints  of  this  very 
practice.  He  well  remembers  that  he  was  ever  com- 
plaining that  the  expenditures  of  government  were 
swelled  far  beyond  the  executive  estimates,  by  ap- 
propriations made  by  congress  not  estimated  lor  by 
the  departments.  I have  calculated  that  we  shall  add 
to  the  twenty-six  millions  of  dollars  estimated  for 
the  executive  departments,  or  permanently  required, 
at  least  one  million  and  a half,  which  would  raise 
the  sum  for  this  year  to  twenty-seven  millions  and  a 
half. 

How  th.en  do  I propose  to  bring  this  down  to  twen- 
ty-two millions?  i have,  I own,  some  fears  that  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  effect  it;  but  I hope  that  we  shall 
so  far  reduce  the  estimates  and  prevent  unnecessary 
appropriations  that  the  total  expenditures  shall  not 
exceed  that  amount.  . The  mode  in  which  I propose 
to  reach  such  a result  is  this:  I suppose  we  may  ef- 

fect a reduction  of  the  civil  list  to  the  amount  of  half 
a million.  That  general  head  includes,  among  other 
things,  the  expenses  of  the  two  houses,  and,  as  1 have 
heard,  the  other  house  has  already  introduced  are- 
port  which,  if  adopted,  will  cut  down  those  expenses 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  though  I think  that 
they  should  be"reduced  much  more.  I estimate,  then, 
three  and  a half  millions  for  the  civil  list  instead  of 
four  millions;  then  I estimate  nine  millions  for  the 
war  department  instead  of  $11,717,000.  In  a conver- 
sation which  I have  lately  held  with  the  chairman  of 
the  military  committee  of  this  body,  he  expressed  the 
apprehension  that  it  could  not  be  reduced  below  ten 
millions,  but  I hope  it  may  be  cut  down  to  nine.  As 
to  the  naval  service,  the  estimates  of  the  department 
for  that  branch  of  the  service  amouut  to  $8,707,500; 
an  amount  I think  far  too  high,  and  indeed  quite  ex- 
travagant. I was  greatly  astonished  at  learning  the 
amount  was  so  large.  Still  I .know  that  the  navy  is 
the"  favorite  of  all,  and  justly:  it  is  the  boast  of  the 
nation,  and  our  great  resource.arid  chief  dependence 
in  the  contingency  of  a war:  no  man  thinks,  for  a mo- 
ment, of  crippling  or  disabling  this  right  arm  ot  our 
defence.  But  I have  supposed  that  without  injury  the 
appropriation  asked  for  might  be  reduced  from 
8,707,500  to  $6,500,000.  This  would  put  the  reduc- 
tion in  thenaval  on  a footing  with  that  in  the  milita- 
ry appropriation,  and  still  leave  a greater  appropria- 
tion than  usual  to  that  department.  The  reduction 
to  six  millions  and  a half  is  as  large  as  I think  will 
be  practicable,  if  we  are  to  provide  for  proposed  ex- 
periments in  the  application  of  steam,  and  are,  be- 
sides, to  add  largely  to  the  marine  corps. 

How,  then,  will  the  total  of  our  expenditures  stand? 
We  shall  have — 

For  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses 


of  the  government  , $3,500,000 

For  the  military  service  9,000,000 

For  the  naval  service  6,500,000 

For  permanent  appropriations  1,500,000 

For  appropriations  not  included  in  the 
estimates  1,500,000 


Making  an  aggregate  of  $22,000,000 
To  this  amount  1 suppose  and  hope  our  expenses 
may  be  reduced,  until,  on  due  investigation,  it  shall 
be  discovered  that  still  further  reductions  may  be. 
effected. 

Well,  then,  having  fixed  the  amount  at  twenty-two 
millions  for  the  ordinary  current  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, I have  supposed  it  necessary  and  proper  to  a Id 


two  millions  more  to  make  provision  for  the  payment 
of  the  existing  national  debt,  which  is,  in  the  evert 
of  the  loan  being  taken  up,  seventeen  milliioiis. — 
And  then  I go  on  to  add  two  millions  more  as  a re- 
served fund,  to  meet  contingencies:  so  that,  should  1 
there  be  a temporary  rise  of  the  expenditures  beyond 
twenty-two  millions,  or  any  sudden  emergency  should 
occur  which  could  not  be  anticipated  or  calculated 
on,  there  may  be  the  requisite  means  in  the  treasury 
to  meet  it.  Nor  has  there  been  a single  secretary  at 
the  head  of  the  treasury  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Galla- 
tin, including  the  respectable  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  opposite,  (Mr.  Woodbury),  who  has  not 
held  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  a reserved  fund 
is  highly  expedient  and  proper  for  contingencies. — 
Thus  1 propose  that  twenty-two  millions  shall  be  ap- 
propriated for  ordinary  expenses,  two  millions  more 
to  provide  for  the  public  debt,  and  other  two  millions 
a reserved  fund  to  meet  contingencies;  making  in  all 
twenty-six  millions. 

The  next  inquiry  which  presents  itself  is,  how  this 
amount  ought  to  Ife  raised?  There  are  two  modes  of 
estimating  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  foreign 
imports,  and  either  of  them  presents  only  ground  for 
a conjectural  result;  but  so  fluctuating  is  the  course 
of  commerce,  that  every  one  must  see  it  to  be  impos- 
sible to  estimate,  with  precision,  the  exact  amount 
of  what  it  will  yield.  In  forming  my  estimate  I have 
taken  the  amount  of  exports  as  presenting  the  best 
basis  of  calculation.  But  here  let  me  add,  that  at  the 
treasury  they  have'  taken  the  imports  as  the  basis; 
and  I ‘am  gratified  to  be  able  to  state  that,  I under- 
stand, on  comparing  the  results  arrived  at,  although 
the  calculations  were  made  without  concert,  those  of 
the  secretary  turn  out  to  be  very'  nearly,  if  not  ex- 
actly, the  same  with  those  to  which  I have  been  con- 
ducted. I will  here  state  why  it  is  I have  taken  the 
exports  as  the  ground  of  my  calculations,  adding 
thereto  fifteen  per  cqjit.  for  profits.  The  exports  are 
one  means  of  making  foreign  purchases.  Their 
value  is  ascertained  at  the  ports  of  exportation,  un- 
der the  act  of  1820,  and  the  returns  generally  present 
the  same  value.  The  price  of  cotton,  as  an  example, 
at  home,  is  always  regulated  by  the  price  in  the  Li- 
verpool market.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  by  taking 
the  value  of  any  commodity  at  the  place  of  its  ex- 
port, you  reach  its  true  value:  for,  if  the  price  rea- 
lized abroad  be  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  be- 
low that  amount,  the  excess  and  deficiency  will  pro- 
bably neutralize  each  other.  This  is  the  fairest  mode 
for  another  reason:  If  in  any  one  year  more  foreign 

^oods  shall  be  purchased  than  the  exportstof  that  year 
would  pay  for,  a credit  is  created  abroad  which 
must  be  extinguished  by  the  exports  of  some  suc- 
ceeding year. 

[Mr.  Buchanan  here  inquired  if  any  deduction  had 
been  made  by  Mr.  Clay  from  the  exports,  to  pay  the 
interest,  &c.  on  American  debt  held  abroad.  Mf..C. 
replied  that  the  senator  would  presently  see  that  he 
had]. 

I think  the  senate  will  agree  with  me,  in  assuming 
that  the  exports  'form  a more  correct  and  reliable 
standard  of  estimation  than  the  imports;  however 
that  may  be,  the  accidental  coincidence  between  the 
results  arrived  at  in  either  mode-  fortifies  and  - proves 
the  calculation  itself  to  have  been  founded  in  correct 
principles.  Those  results,  as  shown  by  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  are  now,  I believe,  in  the  house;  and 
I regretted  that  I could  not  examine  them  before  I 
rose  to  address  the  senate. 

I will  now  show  you  that  the  exports  from  1836  to 
1841,  inclusive,  a period  of  six  years,  amount  to 
$621,004,125,  being  an  average  annual  amount  of 
$103,500,687.  That  I take  as  presenting  a safe 
ground  of  calculations  for  the  future.  To  this  I 
propsse  to  add  fifteen  per  cent,  for  profits — in  which 
I do  but  follow  Mr.  Ewing,  the  late  secretary,  in  his 
report  at  the  extra  session.  It  is  certainly  a great 
profit,  (I  include  of  course  all  expenses  and  charges 
of  every  kind),  and  with  this  addition,  the  annual 
amount  will  be  $118,958,187,  say  119  millions.  De- 
ducting, for  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  Ameri- 
can debt  abroad,  ten  millions  per  annum,  it  will 
leave  a nett  amount  of  109  millions.  There  can  be 
no  dispute  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  a deduction: 
the  debt  exists:  it  must  be  provided  for;  and  my  fear 
is  that  this  amount  will  prove  too  small  to  meet  it. 
I think  that  much  more  may  probably  be  needed; 
but  certainly  none  can  object  to  the  reserve  of  ten 
millions.  We  thus  get,  as  I said,  a nett  balance 
from  our  annual  exports,  including  profits,  of  109 
millions. 

Of  this  amount  of  importation  how  much  is  now 
free  from  duty?  The  free  goods,  including  tea  and 
coffee,  amount  to' 30  millions;  from  which  amount  I 
deduct  for  tea  and  coffee,  assuming  that  they  will  be 
subjected  to  moderate  duties,  12  millions,  leaving 
the  amount  of  free  articles  at  18  millions:  deduct 
this  from  109  millions,  the  amount  of  exports,  and  it 


will  leave  a balance  of  91  millions,  which  maybe 
assumed  as  the  amount  of  dutiable  articles  for  seine 
years  to  come. 

How,  then,  out  of  these  90  or  91  millions  ofdutia- 
ble  goods  are  we  to  raise  a revenue  of  26  millions, 
No  man,  I presume,  will  rise  here  in  his  place  and 
say  that  we  are  to  rely  either  on  direct  or  internal 
taxes.  Who  has  the  temerity  to  meet  the  waves  of 
popular  indignation  which  will  flow  round  and  bury 
him,  whoever  he  may  be,  that  should  propose,  in 
time  oi  peace,  to  raise  a revenue  by  direct  taxation? 
Yet  this  is  the  only  resource  to  fly  to,  save  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands,  on  which  I shall  speak 
presently,  and  which  I can  convince  any  man  is  not  to 
be  thought  of.  You  are,  therefore,  to  draw  tiiis 
amount  of  26  millions  from  the  91  millions  of  dutia- 
ble articles  imported;  and,  to  reach  that  sum,  at 
what  rate  per  cent,  must  you  go? 

I shall  here  say  nothing,  or  but  a word  or  two,  on 
the  subject  of  home  valuation — a subject  which  a 
friend  has. care  of,  (Mr.  Simmons),  than  whom  none 
is  more  competent  to  its  full  elucidation.  He  thinks, 
as  I understand,  that  there  can  be'  devised  a satisfac- 
tory system  of  such  valuation,  and  1 heartily  wish 
him  success  in  the  attempt.  I will  only  say  that,  in 
my  opinion,  if  we  raise  but  ten  millions,  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  protection,  without  refe- 
rence to  any  thing  but  to  mere  honesty,  however 
small  the  amount  may  be,  we  should  ourselves  as- 
sess the  value  of  the  goods  on  which  we  lay  the  du- 
ty, and  not  leave  the  value  to  be  fixed  by  foreigners. 
As  things  now  stand,  we  lay  the  duty,  but  foreign- 
ers fix  the  value  of  the  goods.  Give  me  but  the 
power  of  fixing  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  I eare 
little,  in  comparison,  what  may  be  the  rate  of  duty 
you  impose.  It  is  evident  that  on  the  ad  valorem 
principle  it  is  the  foreigner  who  virtually  fixes  the 
actual  amount  of  the  duty  paid.  It  is  the  foreigner 
who,  by  fixing  that  value,  virtually  legislates  for 
us;  and  that  in  a case  where  his  interest  is  directly 
opposed  to  that  of  our  revenue.  I say,  therefore, 
that  independent  of  all  considerations  of  protection, 
independent  of  all  ends  or  motives  but  the  preven- 
tion of  those  infamous  frauds  which  have  been  the 
disgrace  of  our  custom  house — frauds  in  which  the 
foreigner,  with  his  double  and  triple  and  quadruple 
invoices,  ready  to  be  produced  as  circumstances 
may  require,  fixes  the.  value  of  the  merchandise  tax- 
ed— every  consideration  of  national  dignity,  justice, 
and  independence  demands  the  substitution  of  home 
valuation  in  the  place  of  foreign.  What  effect  such 
a change  may  have  in  the  augmentation  of  the  re- 
venue I am  not  prepared  to  say,  because  I do  not 
know  the  amount:  I think  the  rate  may  beset  down 
at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  addition  to 
the  foreign  value  of  imports.  I do  not  speak  with 
great  confidence.  If  the  rate  is  twenty-five  per 
then  it  would  add  only  five  per  cent,  to  the  rate  of 
twenty  per  cent,  established  by  the  compromise  act. 
Of  course,  if  the  home  be  substituted  for  the  foreign 
valuation,  the  augmentation  of  duties  beyoud  twenty 
per  cent,  will  be  less  by  that  home  valuation,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  Without,  however,  entering  into 
the  question  of  home  valuation,  and  leaving  that 
subject  to  be  arranged  hereafter,  I shall  treat  the 
subject  as  if  the  present  system  of  foreign  valua- 
tion is  to  continue. 

1 then  return  to  the  inquiry  on  an  importation 
amounting  to  ninety-one  millions,  how  much  duty 
must  be  imposed  in  order  to  raise  a nett  revenue' of 
twenty-six  millions?  The  question  does  not  admit 
of  perfect  accuracy;  the  utmost  that  can  be  reached 
is  a reasonable  approximation.  Suppose  every  one 
of  the  imported  articles  to  be  subject  to  a duty  of 
thirty  per  cent,  then  the  gross  revenue  will  amount 
to  $27,300,000.  Deducting  the  expenses  of  collec- 
tion, which  maybe  stated  at  $1,600,000,  will  give 
$25,700,000,  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 'less 
than  the  proposed  amount  of  twenty-six  millions. 

But  I might  as  v/ell  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain a subject  which  is  not  well  understood.  It  has 
been  supposed,  when  I propose  to  fix  a rate,  of  ad 
valorem  duty  as  the  maximum  to  be  allowed,  that 
my  meaning  is,  that  all  articles,  of  every  description, 
ai-e.to  be  carried  up  to  that  point,  and  fixed  at  that 
rate,  as  on  5 sort  of  bed  of  Procrustes.  But  that  is 
not  my  ideq..  No  doubt  certain  articles  ought  to  go 
up  to  the  maximum— I mean  those  of  priinb  neces- 
sity belonging  to  the  class  of  protected  articles. 
There  are  others,  such  as  jewelry  and  watches,  and 
some  others  of  small  bulk  and  great  comparative 
value,  and  therefore  easily  smuggled,  and  presenting 
a great  temptation  to'  the  evasion  of  duty,  which 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  a less  rate.  There  should, 
therefore,  be  a discrimination  allowed  under  the 
maximum  rate  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  re- 
spective circumstances  of  each  particular  interest 
concerned.  Since  it  will  require  a duty  of  thirty 
per  cent,  on  all  articles  to  give  the  amount  of  twen- 
ty-five million  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
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since  some  of  them  will  not  bear  so  high  a duty  as 
thirty  per  cent,  it  follows  that  less  than  that  rate 
will  certainly  not  answer  the  necessary  demands  of 
the  government,  and  it  may  in  some  particular  cases 
require  a rate  somewhat  higher  than  that  in  order  to 
to  ‘raise  the  proposed  sum  of  twenty-six  millions. 
But  as  the  reserved  fund  of  two  millions  for  contin- 
gencies will  not  require  an  annual  revenue  for  that 
purpose,  should  the  amount  of  duties  levied  be  less 
than  twenty-six  millions,  or  even  between  twenty- 
four  and  twenty-five  millions,  the  reserved  fund  may 
be  made  up  by  accumulation,  during  successive 
years,  and  still  leave  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  an 
annual  expenditure  of  twenty-two  millions  and  two 
millions  for  the  public  debt. 

I now  approach  the  consideration  of  a very  im- 
portant branch  of  the  subject  in  its  connexion  with 
the  compromise  act. 

I shall  not  here  attempt  to  go  again  into  the  histo- 
ry of  that  act.  I will  only  say  that,  at  the  time  of 
its  passage,  it  was  -thought  right  that  the  country 
should  make  a fair.experiment  of  its  effect;  and  that, 
as  the  law  itself  met  the  approbation  of  all  parts  of 
the  country,  its  provisions  ought  not  lightly  to  be  de- 
parted from;  that  the  principles  of  the  act  should 
be  observed  in  good  faith;  and  that,  if  it  be  necessa- 
ry to  raise  the  duties  higher  than  twenty  per  cent., 
we  ought  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  compro- 
mise, then,  as  far  as  it  should  be  possible  to  do.  I 
I have  been  animated,  in  the  propositions  I now  offer 
to  the  senate,  by  the  same  desire  that  prompted  me, 
whenever  the  act  has  been  assailed  by  its  opponents, 
to  stand  by  it  and  defend  it. 

But  it  is  necessary  now  to  consider  what  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  compromise  act  really  are. 

I.  The  first  principle  is,  that  there  should  be  a fix- 
ed rate  of  ad  valorem  duty,  and  discriminations  be- 
low it. 

II.  That  the  excess  of  duty  beyond  twenty  per 
cent,  should,  by  a gradual  process,  commencing  on 
the  31st  December,  1833,  be  reduced,  so  that  by  the 
30th  June,  1842,  it  should  be  brought  down  to  twen- 
ty per  cent. 

III.  That,  after  that  day,  suck  duties  sliould-be  laid 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  suck  revenue  as  might  be 
necessary  for  an  economical  administration  of  the 
government;  consequently  excluding  all  resort  to  in- 
ternal taxation,  or  to  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands.  For,  contemporaneously  with  the  pendency 
of  the  compromise  act,  a bill  was  pending  for  the 
distribution  of  those  proceeds. 

IV.  That,  after  the  30th  June,  1842,  all  duties 
should  be  paid  in  ready  money,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  credits. 

V.  That,  after  the  same  day,  the  assessment  of 
the  value  of  all  imports  should  be  made  at  home  and 
not  abroad. 

VI.  That,  after  the  same  day,  a list  of  articles 
specified  and  enumerated  in  the  act,  should  be  admit- 
ted free  of  duty,  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufactur- 
ing interest. 

These  are  the  principles,  and  all  the  principles,  of 
the  compromise  act.  An  impression  has  been  taken 
up  most  erroneously  that  the  rate  of  duty  was  never 
to  exceed  twenty  per  cent.  There  is  no  such  limi- 
tation in  the  act.  I admit  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  act,  a hope  was  entertained  that  a rate 
of  duty  not  exceeding  twenty  per  cent,  would  supply 
an  adequate  revenue  to  an  economical  administration 
of  the  government.  Then  we  were  threatened  with 
that  overflow  of  revenue  with  whicli  the  treasury 
was  subsequently  inundated;  and  the  difficulty  was  to 
find  articles  which  should  be  liberated  from  duty  and 
thrown  into  the  free  class.  Hence,  wines,  silks  and 
other  luxuries  were  rendered  free.  But  the  act,  and 
no  part  of  the  act,  when  fairly  interpreted,  limits 
congress  to  the  iron  rule  of  adhering  forever,  and  un- 
der all  circumstances,  to  a fixed  and  unalterable  rate 
of  twenty  per  cent.  duty.  The  first  section  is  in  the 
following  words: 

“Be  it  enacted,  Sfc.  That,  from  and  after  the  thirty  - 
first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-three,  in  all  cases  where  duties  are  im- 
posed on  foreign  imports  by  the  act  of  the  fourteenth 
day  of  July,  one  Jhousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,  entitled  ‘an  act  to  alter  and  amend  the  several 
acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,’ or  by  any  .other  act, 
shall  exceed  twenty  per  centum  on  the  value  thereof, 
one-tenth  part  of  such  excess  shall  be  deducted;  from 
and  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty-five,  and  another  tenth 
part  thereof  shall  be  deducted;  from  and  after  the 
thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven,  another  tenth  part  thereof  shall 
be  deducted;  from  and  after  the  thirty-first  day  of 
December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine,  another  tenth  part  thereof  shall  be  deducted; 
and  from  and  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one,  one  half 
of  the  residue  of  such  excess  shall  be  deducted;  and 


from  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and  forty-tWo,, the  other  half  thereof 
shall  be  deducted, ’’ 

The  provision  of  that  section  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  existing  duties  should  be,  by  the  30th 
June,  1842,  brought  down  to  twenty  per  cent.  What 
then?  Were  they  always  to  remain  at  that  rate?  The 
section  does  not  so  declare.  Not  only  is  this  not  ex- 
pected, and  was  not  so  understood,  but  directly  the 
reverse  is  asserted,  and  was  so  understood,  if  the 
exigencies  of  the  treasury  required  a higher  rate  to 
provide  the  revenue  necessary  to  an  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  government.  The  third  section, 
which  embodies  most  of  the  great  principles  of  the 
act,  is  in  these  words: 

“Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  until  the 
thirteenth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hqndred 
and  forty-two,  the  duties  imposed  by  existing  laws, 
as  modified  by  this  act,  shall  remain  and  continue  to 
be  collected.  And,  from  and  after  the  day  last  afore- 
said, all  duties  upon  imports  shall  be  collected  in 
ready  money;  and  all  credits  now  allowed  by  law,  in 
the  payment  of  duties,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are, 
abolished;  and  such  duties  shall  be  laid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  such  revenue  as  may  be  necessary  to 
an  economical  administration  of  the  government;  and, 
from  and  after  the  day  last  aforesaid,  the  duties  re- 
quired to  be  paid  by  law  on  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandise, shall  be  assessed  upon  the  value  thereof  at 
the  port  where  the  same  shall  be  entered,  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.” 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  language?  Can  any 
thing  be  more  explicit  or  less  liable  to  misconcep- 
tion? It  contains  two  obligations.  The  first  is,  that 
there  shall  be  an  economical  administration  of  the 
government:  no  waste,  no  extravagance,  no  squander- 
ing of  the  public  money.  I admit  this  obligation,  in 
its  fullest  force,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  and  I 
trust  that  my  friends,  with  or  without  my  aid,  will 
fulfil  it,  in  letter  and  spirit,  with  the  most  perfect 
fulfill.  But  the  second  obligation  is  no  less  binding 
and  imperative;  and  that  is,  that  such  duties  shall  be 
laid  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  such  revenue  as  is 
requisite  to  an  economical  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment. The  source  of  revenue  is  defined  and 
prescribed— the  foreign  imports,  to  the  exclusion  of 
ail  other  sources.  The  amount,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  could  not  be  specified;  but  whatever  it  may 
be,  be  it  large  or  small,  allowing  us  to  come  below, 
or  requiring  that  we  should  go  beyond  twenty  per 
cent,  that  amount  is  to  be  raised. 

I contend,  therefore,  with  entire  confidence,  that 
it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
compromise  act  to  impose  duties  to  any  amount  what- 
ever, thirty,  forty  or  more  per  cent,  subject  to  the 
single  condition  of  an  economical  administration  of 
the  government. 

What  are  the  other  principles  of  the  act?  First, 
there  is  the  principle  that  a fixed  ad  valorem  duty 
shall  prevail  and  be  in  force  at  all  times.  For  one, 
I am  willing  to  abide  by  that  principle.  There  are 
certain  vague  notions  afloat  as  to  the  utility  and  ne- 
cessity of  specific  duties  and  discriminations  which  I 
am  persuaded  arise  from  a want  of  a right  under- 
standing of  the  subject.  We  have  had  the  ad  valo- 
rem principle  practically  in  force  ever  since  the  com- 
promise act  was  passed;  aud  there  has  been  no  diffi- 
culty in  administering  the  duties  of  the  treasury  on 
that  principle. 

It  was  necessary  first  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the 
goods,  and  then  to  impose  the  duty  upon  them;  and, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  act  to  this  day,  the 
ad  valorem  principle  has  been  substantially  in  opera- 
tion. Compare  the  difference  between  specific  and 
tlfe  ad  valorem  system  of  duties,  and  I maintain  that 
the  latter  is  justly  entitled  to  the  preference.  The  one 
principle  declares  that  the  duty  shall  be  paid  upon 
the  real  value  of  the  article  taxed;  the  specific  prin- 
ciple imposes  an  equal  duty  on  articles  greatly  une- 
qual in  value.  Coffee,  for  example,  (and  it  is  an  ar- 
ticle which  always  suggests  itself  to  my  thoughts),  is 
one  of  the  articles  on  which  a specific  duty  has  been 
levied.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  thaLthe 
Mocha  coffee  is  worth  at  least  twice  as  much  as  the 
coffee  of, St.  Domingo  or  Cuba,  yet  both  pay  the 
same  duty.  The  tax  has  no  respect  to  the  value, 
but  is  arbitrarily  levied  on  all  articles  of  a specific 
kind  alike,  however  various  and  unequal  may  be  their 
values.  I say  that,  in  theory,  and  according  to  every 
sound  priuciple  of  justice,  the  ad  valorem  mode  of 
taxation  is  entitled  to  the  preference.  There  is,  I 
admit,  one  objection  to  it:  as  the  value  of  an  article 
is  a matter  subject  to  opinion,  and  as  opinions  will 
ever  vary,  either  honesly  or  fraudulently,  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  preventing  frauds.  But,  with  the 
home  valuation  proposed  by  my  friend  from  Rhode 
Island,  (Mr.  Simmons),  the  ad  valorem  system  can  be 
adopted  with  all  practicable  safety,  and  will  be  liable 
to  those  chances  only  of  fraud  which  are  inevitable 
under  any  and  every  system. 


Again:  What  has  been  the  fact  from  the  origin  of 
the  government  until  -now?  The  articles  from  which 
the  greatest  amount  of  revenue  has  been  drawn,  such 
as  woollens,  linens,  silks,  cottons,  worsteds,  and  a 
few  others,  have  all  been  taxed  on  the  ad  valorem. 
principle,  and  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  the  ope- 
ration. I believe,  upon  the  whole,  that,  it  is  the  best 
mode.  I believe  that  if  we  adopt  a fixed  rate  ad  va- 
lorem, wherever  it  can  be  done,  the  revenue  will  be 
subjected  to  fewer  frauds  than  the  injustice  and 
frauds  incident  to  specific  duties.  One  of  the  most 
prolific  sources  of  the  violation  of  our  revenue  laws 
has  been,  as  every  body  knows,  the  effort  to  get  in 
goods  of  a finer  quality  and  higher  value  admitted 
under  the  lower  rate  of  duty  required  for  those  of  a 
lower  value.  The  ^honorable  gentlemen  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Woodbury)  and  the  honorable  se- 
nator from  N.  Y.  (Mr.  Wright)  both  well  know  this. 
But  if  the  duty  was  laid  ad  valorem,  there  could  be  no 
motive  for  such  an  effort,  and  the  fraud,  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  would  have  -no  place.  In  England,  as  all 
who  have  read  the  able  report  made  by  Mr.  Hume, 
a Scottish  member  in  the  house  of  commons,  must 
perceive,  they  seem  to  be  giving  up  specific  duties, 
and  the  tendency  in  the  public  mind  appears  to  be, 
instead  of  having  a variety  of  specific  duties  and  a 
variety  of  ad  valorem  duties,  to  have  one  permanent 
fixed  rate  of  duty  for  ail  articles.  I am  willing,  I 
repeat,  to  adhere  to  this  great  principle  as  laid  down 
in  the  compromise  act.  If  there  be  those  who  sup- 
pose that,  under  the  specific  form  of  duty,  a higher 
degree  of  protection  can  be  secured  than  under  the 
other  mode,  I would  observe  that  the  actual  measure 
of  protection  does  not  depend  upon  the  form  but  on 
the  amount  of  the  duty  which  islevied  on  the  foreign 
rival  article. 

Assuming  that  we  are  to  adhere  to  this  principle, 
then  every  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  same 
act  can  be  adhered  to  and  carried  fully  out;  for  I 
again  assert  that  the  idea  that  duties  are  always  to 
remain  at  precisely  twenty  per  cent,  and  never  to 
vary  from  that  point,  be  the  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment what  they  may,  does  not  belong  to  the  language 
of  the  act,  nor  is  it  required  by  any  one  of  its  provi- 
sions. 

The  next  resolution  I have  proposed  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  senate  is  this: 

“Resolved,  That  the  provision  in  the  act  of  the  ex- 
tra session  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands,  requiring  the  operation  of  that  act  to  be 
suspended  in  the  contingency  of  a higher  rate  of  duty 
than  twenty  per  cent,  ought  to  be  repealed.” 

Now,  according  to  the  calculations  I have  made, 
the  repeal  of  the  clause  in  question  and  the  recall  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  from  the 
states,  even  if  made,  will  not  dispense  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  a great  increase  in  the  existing  rate  of  taxa- 
tion. I have  shown  that  a duty  of  thirty  per  cent, 
will  not  be  too  much  to  furnish  the  requisite  amount 
of  revenue  for  a just  and  economical  administration 
of  the  government.  And  how  much  of  that  rate  will 
be  reduced  .should  you  add  to  the  revenue  from  im- 
ports the  million  and  a half  (which  was  the  amount 
realized  the  last  year)  derived  from  sales  of  the  pub- 
lic domain?  It  will  be  but  the  difference  between  30 
and  about  28j.  For,  since  30  per  cent,  yields  a re- 
venue of  twenty-six  millions,  one  per  cent,  will  bring 
about  $900,000;  and  every  million  of  dollars  derived 
from  lands  will  reduce  your  taxation  on  imports  only 
$900,000;  if  you  get  a million  and  a half  from  the 
lands,  it  will  reduce  the  taxes  only  from  30  to  28| 
per  cent.;  or  if  you  get  three  millions,  as  some  gen- 
tlemen insist  will  be  the  case,  then  you  wiil  save 
taxes  in  the  amount  of  the  difference  between  30  per 
cent,  and  about  27  percent.  This  will  be  the  whole 
extent  of  benefit  derived  from  this  land  fund,  which 
some  senators  have  supposed  would  be  so  abundant 
as  to  relieve  us  from  all  necessity  of  additional  taxa- 
tion at  all.  I put  it,  then,  to  every  senator,  no  mat- 
ter whether  he  was  opposed  to  the  land  bill  or  not, 
whether  he  is  willing,  for  the  sake  of  this  trifling  dif- 
ference, between  30  and  28j  per  cent,  or  between  30 
and  27  per  cent,  to  disturb  a great  momentous  and 
perplexing  subject  of  our  national  policy,  which  is 
now  settled,  and  thereby  show  such  an  example  of  in- 
stability in  legislation  as  will  be  exhibited  by  the  fact 
of  unsettling  so  great  a question  within  less  than  eight 
months  after  it  had  been  fixed,  on  the  most  mature 
consideration?  If  gentlemen  can  make  more  out  of 
the  land  fund  than  I have  here  stated  it  likely  to  yield, 
I shall  be  glad  to  hear  on  what  ground  they  rest  their 
calculations.  I say  that  all  the  difference  it  will  pro- 
duce in  the  amount  of  our  increased  taxation  is  the 
difference  between  30  and  28j  or  between  30  and  27 
per  cent.  Will  you,  I repeat  the  question,  when  it 
is  absolutely  and  confessedly  necessary  that  more 
revenue  shall  be  raised,  and  the  mode  in  which  it 
may  be  done  is  fraught  with  so  many  and  so  great 
benefits  to  the  country,  as  I shall  presently  show,  will 
you  disturb  a great  and  vexed  national  question  for 
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the  sake  of  eking  out  in  so  trifling  a degree  the  | 
amount  to  be  raised?  But  let  us  look  at  the  subject  ■ 
in  another  view.  The  resources  on  which  govern-  '■ 
ment  should  depend  for  paying  the  public  creditor 
and  maintaining  inviolate  the  national  faith  and  cre- 
dit, ought  to  be  such  as  to  admit  of  some  certain  es- 
timate and  calculation.  But  what  possible  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  a fund  so  fluctuating  and  variable 
as  that  which  is  derivable  from  the  sales  of  the  pub- 
lic lands?  We  have  seen  it  rise  to  the  extraordinary- 
height  of  twenty-six  millions  in  one  year,  and  in  less 
than  six  years  afterwards  fall  down  to  the  low  amount 
of  one  million  and  a half! 

The  next  resolution  affirms  a proposition  which  I 
hope  will  receive  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  se- 
nate. It  is  as  follows: 

“Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  government,  at  all 
times,  but  more  especially  in  a season  such  as  now 
exists,  of  general  embarrassment  and  pecuniary  dis- 
tress, to  abolish  all  useless  institutions  and  offices,  to 
curtail  all  unnecessary  expenses,  and  to  practise  rigid 
economy.” 

And  the  seventh  resolution  declares — 

“That  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  two  houses 
of  congress  ought  to  be  greatly  reduced;  and  the 
mileage  of  members  of  congress  ought  to  be  regulat- 
ed and  more  clearly  defined.” 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  process  of  retrench- 
ment of  the  public  expenses  and  reform  of  existing 
abuses  ought  to  begin  in  an  especial  manner  here, 
with  ourselves,  in  congress  itself,  where  is  found  one 
of  the  most  extravagant  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
government.  We  should  begin  at  home,  and  encou- 
rage the  work  of  retrenchment  by  our  own  example. 

I have  before  me  a document  which  exhibits  the 
gradual  progress  in  the  contingent  expenses  of  the 
two  houses  of  congress  from  1820  to  1840,  embracing 
a period  of  twenty  years,  divided  into  terms  four 
years  apart,  and  it  shows  that  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  has  advanced  from  §86,000  which  it  was 
in  1824,  to  §121,000  in  1828,  a rate  of  increase  not 
greater  than  was  proper  considering  the  progress  of 
the  country;  to  §165,000  in  1832;  to  §263,000  in  1836, 
and  in  1840  it  amounted,  under  an  administration 
which  charged  that  in  1824  with  extravagance,  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  §384,333!  I am  really  sorry, 
for  the  credit  of  congress,  to  be  obliged  to  read  a 
statement  exhibiting  such  shameful,  such  profligate 
waste.  And  allow  me  here  to  say,  without  any  in- 
tention of  being  unkind  to  those  able  and  competent 
officers,  the  secretary  of  the  senate  and  the  clerk*  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  (not  the  present  clerk), 
that  they  ought  to  bear  a share  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  great  and  sudden  growth  of  this  expenditure. 
How  did  it  arise?  The  clerk  presents  his  estimate  of 
the  sum  that  will  be  necessary,  and  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  being  busily  occupied  in  matters  of 
greater  moment,  take  it  without  sufficient  examina- 
tion, and  insert  it  at  once  in  the  appropriation  bill. 
But  I insist  that  it  should  be  cut  down  to  a sum  of 
which  members  of  congress  may'  with  some  decency 
speak  to  their  constituents.  A salutary  reform  has 
been  commenced  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
which  ought  to  be  followed  up  here.  They  have  al- 
ready stricken  §100,000  from  the  contingent  fund  for 
both  houses;  but  they  should  go  much  lower.  I hope 
there  will  be  another  item  of  retrenchment,  in  fixing 
a reasonable  maximum  amount  to  be  allowed  for  sta- 
tionery furnished  to  the  members  of  congress.  If 
this  shall  be  adopted,  much  will  have  been  done,  for 
this  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  congression- 
al extravagance.  I am  told  that  the  stationery  fur- 
nished during  the  25th  congress  averages  more  than 

J;  100  per  head  to  each  member.  Can  any  man  be- 
ieve  that  any  such  amount  as  this  can  be  necessary? 
Is  it  not  an  instance  of  profligate  waste  and  profusion? 

My  next  resolution  is  directed  to  the  expenses  of 
the  judicial  department  of  the  government: 

“ Resolved , That  the  expenses  of  the  judicial  de- 
partment have,  of  late  years,  been  greatly  increased, 
and  ought  to  be  diminished.” 

In  this  department,  also,  there  has  been  a vast  aug- 
mentation of  the  expenses,  and  such  an  one  as  calls 
for  a thorough  investigation.  The  amount  of  the 
appropriation-for  the  judicial  department  has  sprung 
up  from  §209,000,  which  it  was  in  1824,  to  §471,000, 
at  which  it  stood  for  the  year  1840.  Can  any  man 
believe  that  this  has  all.  been  fairly  done?  that  that 
department  actually  requires  the  expenditure  every 
year  of  nearly  half  a million  of  dollars?  I have  no 
doubt  that  the  district  judges  and  the  marshals,  who 
have  great  control  of  the  expenditure  of  the  fund, 
and  the  clerks,  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  this 
enormous  increase.  Without  any  intention  to  in- 
dulge in  any  invidious  distinctions,  I think  I could 


*It  is  but  justice  to  those  officers  to  say  that  the  most 
extravagant  increase  in  the  contingent  expenses  of  con- 
gress is  in  the  at  tide  of  printi  ig,  for  which  they  are  not 
responsible. 


name  a district  in  which  great  abuses  prevail,  and 
the  expenditures  are  four  or  five  times  greater  than 
they  arc  in  any  other  district  throughout  the  country. 
I hope  this  whole  matter  will  be  thoroughly  invest) 
gated  and  that  some  necessary  restraints  will  be  im- 
posed upon  this  branch  of  the  public  service.  1 am 
truly  sorry  that  in  a branch  of  the  government 
which,  for  its  purity  and  uprightness,  has  ever  been 
distinguished, and  which  so  well  merits  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  country,  there  should  have  occured  so 
discreditable  an  increase  in  the  expenses  of  its  prac- 
tical administration. 

The  next  resolution  asserts — 

“That  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  powers  have  been  unnecessarily 
extended  during  the  last  twelve  years,  and  ought  to 
be  reduced.” 

I will  not  dwell  long  on  this  subject.  I must  re- 
mark, however,  that  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Adams’ 
administration  the  number  of  foreign  ministers  of  the 
first  grade  has  nearly  doubled,  and  that  of  ministers 
of  the  second  grade  has  nearly  tripled.  Why,  we 
have  ministers  abroad  who  are  seeking  for  the  go- 
vernments to  which  they  are  accredited,  and  the  go- 
vernments are  not  to  be  found!  We  have  ministers 
at  Constantinople  and  Vienna — and  for  what?  We 
have  an  unreciprocated  mission  to  Naples — and  for 
what?  There  was  at  the  last  session  an  attempt  to 
abolish  this  appointment,  but  it  unfortunately  failed. 
One  would  think  that  in  such  a one-sided,  unrecipro- 
cated diplomacy,  if  a regard  to  economy  did  not 
prompt  us  to  discontinue  the  relation,  national  pride 
would.  In  like  manner,  we  might  look  round  the 
coasts  of  Europe  and  of  this  continent,  and  find  mis- 
sion after  mission  which  there  seems  to  be  no  earthly 
utility  in  retaining.  But  I forbear. 

On  the  subject  of  mileage,  I hope  there  may  be  an 
effort  to  equalize  it  justly,  and  render  it  uniform,  and 
that  the  same  allowance  will  be  made  for  the  same 
distance  travelled,  whether  by  land,  by  water,  or  by 
steam  route,  or  whether  the  distance  be  ascertained 
by  horizontal  or  surface  measurement.  I think  the 
former  the  best  mode,  because  it  limits  us  to  a single 
and  simple  inquiry,  and  leaves  no  open  door  for  abuses. 
I hope,  therefore  that  we  shall  adopt  it. 

The  next  resolution  of  the  series  reads  thus: 

“ Resolved , That  the  franking  priviledge  ought  to 
be  further  restricted,  the  abusive  uses  of  it  restrained 
and  punished,  the  postage  on  letters  reduced,  the 
mode  of  estima ting  distances  more  clearly  defined  and 
prescribed,  and  a small  addition  to  postage  made  on 
books,  pamphlets  and  packages  transmitted  by  the 
mail,  to  be  graduated  and  increased  according  to  their 
respective  weights.” 

The  franking  privilege  has  been  most  direfully 
I abused.  We  have  already  reached  a point  of  abuse, 
not  to  say  corruption,  though  the  government  has 
been  in  operation  but  about  fifty  years,  which  it  has 
taken  Great  Britain  centuries  to  attain.  Blank  en- 
velopes, I have  heard  it  said,  ready  franked,  have 
been  enclosed  to  individuals  at  a distance,  who 
openly  boasted  that  their  correspondence  is  free  of 
charge.  The  limitation  as  to  weight  is  now  extend- 
ed, 1 believe,  to  two  ounces.  But  what  of  that  if  a 
man  may  send  under  his  frank  a thousand  of  these 
two-ounce  packages?  The  limitation  should  be  to  the 
total  weight  included  in  any  single  mail,  whether  the 
packages  be  few  or  many.  The  report  of  the  post- 
master general,  at  a former  session,  states  the  as- 
tounding fact,  that,  of  the  whole  amount  transported 
in  the  mails,  ninety-five  per  cent,  goes  free  of  all  duty, 
and  letters  of  business  and  private  correspondence 
have  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  whole.  It  is  mon- 
strous, and  calls  loudly  for  some  provision  to  equa- 
lize the  charge.  The  present  postage  on  letters  is 
enormously  high  in  proportion  to  the  other  business 
of  the  country.  If  you  will  refuse  to  carry  those 
packages,  which  are  now  transmitted  by  mail,  simply 
because,  in  that  mode,  they  can  travel  free  of  cost, 
you  will  greatly  relieve  the  business  interests  of  the 
country,  which  now  bear  nearly  the  whole  burden 
for  all  the  rest.  This  it  is  your  duty  to  do.  Let  us 
throw,  at  least,  a fair  portion  of  the  burden  on  those 
who  receive,  at  present,  the  whole  of  the  benefit. 
Again.  The  law  is  very  loose  and  uncertain  as  to 
the  estimation  of  distances.  Since  the  introduction 
of  steam-travel,  the  distance  travelled  has,  in  many 
cases,  been  increased,  while  the  time  consumed  has 
been  shortened.  Take,  as  an  illustration,  a case  near 
at  hand.  The  nearest  distance  from  here  to  Fre- 
derick city,  in  Maryland,  is  forty-four  miles;  but  if 
you  go  hence  to  the  depot  on  the  Baltimore  road,  and 
thence  take  the  train  to  Frederick,  you  arrive  sooner, 
but  the  distance  is  increased  to  one  hundred  miles. 
Now,  as  letters  are  charged  according  to  the  miles 
travelled,  I hold  it  very  wrong  to  subject  a letter  to 
this  more  than  double  charge  in  consequence  of  adopt- 
ing a longer  route  in  distance,  though  a shorter  in 
time.  Such  cases  ought  to  be  provided  against  by 
specific  rules. 


I cotne  now  to  the  last  resolution  offered;  which  is 

as  follows: 

“Resolved,  That  the  secretaries  of  state,  of  the  trea- 
sury, of  war,  and  of  the  navy  departments,,  and  the 
postmaster  general,  be  severally  directed,  as;  soon  as 
practicable,,  to  report  what  offices  can  be  abolished, 
and  what  retrenchments  of  public  expenditure  can  be 
made,  without  public  detriment,  in  .the  respective 
branches  of  the  public  service  under  their  charge.” 

We  all  know  that,  if  the  heads  of  departments 
will  not  go  to  work  with  us  honestly  and  faithfully, 
in  truth  and  sincerity,  congress,  thus  unaided,  can 
effect  comparatively  hut  little.  I hope  they  will  en- 
ter with  us  on  this  good  work  of  retrenchment  and 
reform.  I shall  be  the  last  to  express  in  advance  any 
distrust  of  their  upright  intentions  in  this  respect. 
The  only  thing  that  alarms  me  is,  that  two  of  these" 
departments  have  come  to  us  asking  for  appropria- 
tions far  beyond  any  that  have  heretofore  been  de- 
manded in  time  of  peace,  and  that  with  a full  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  of  an  empty  treasury.  But  I still 
hope,  when  they  shall  see  congress  heartily,  in  ear- 
nest, engaged  in  retrenching  useless  expenditure,  and 
reducing  estimates  thatcannot  be  complied  with,  that 
they  will  boldly  bring  out  to  view  all  abuses  which 
exist  in  their  several  spheres  of  action,  and  let  us 
apply  the  pruning-knife  so  as  to  reduce  the  national 
expenditure  within  some  proper  and  reasonable 
amount.  At  ail  events,  they  ai-e,  of  course,  most  fa- 
miliar with  the  details  of  the  subject  as  it  relates  to 
their  several  branches  of  the  administration.  Among 
other  items  there  are  several  useless  mints  which 
only  operate  to  waste  the  public  money.  A friend, 
occupied  in  investigating  this  subject, Jias  told  me  that 
the  mint  in  N.  Orleans  has  already  cost  the  country 
half  a million  of  dollars  for  getting  ready  to  coin  bul- 
lion not  yet  dug  out  of  the  mine! 

[Mr.  Berrien  here  spoke  across  something  not 
heard  by  the  reporter  in  relation  to  the  mint  at  Dah- 
lonega,  which  excited  much  mirth  in  the  neighboring 
part  of  the  chamber.] 

While  every  piece  of  coin  made  by  these  useless 
establishments  could  just  as  well  be  coined  by  the 
central  mint  at  Philadelphia. 

And  now,  having  gone  through  with  all  the  details 
of  this  series  of  resolutions,  which  I thought  it  my 
duty  to  notice,  allow  me,  in  drawing  to  a conclusion 
of  these  remarks,  to  present  some  of  the  advantages 
which  it  appears  to  me  should  urge  us  to  adopt  the 
system  of  financial  arrangement  contemplated  in  the 
resolutions. 

And  first.  The  government  will,  in  this  way,  se- 
cure to  itself  an  adequate  amount  of  revenue,  with- 
out being  obliged  to  depend  on  temporary  and  disre- 
putable expedients,  and  thus  preserve  the  public  cre- 
dit unsullied — which  I deem  a great  advantage  of  the 
plan.  Credit  is  of  incalculable  value,  whether  to  a 
nation  or  an  individual.  England,  proud  England, 
a country  with  which  we  may  one  day  again  come 
in  conflict — though  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I 
cannot  perceive  at  present  the  least  “speck  of  war” 
in  the  political  horizon — owes  her  greatness,  her  vast- 
ness of  power,  pervading  the  habitable  globe,  mainly 
to  her  strict  and  uniform  attention  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  national  credit. 

2.  The  next  thing  recommended  is  retrenchment 
in  the  national  expenditure,  and  greater  economy  in 
the  administration  of  the  government.  And  do  we 
not  owe  it  to  this  bleeding  country,  to  ourselves,  and 
the  unparalleled  condition  of  the  time,  to  exhibit 
to  the  world  a fixed,  resolute,  and  patriotic  purpose 
to  reduce  the  public  expenditure  to  an  economical 
standard? 

3.  But  a much  more  important  advantage  than 
either  of  those  I have  yet  adverted  to  is  to  be  found 
in  the  check  which  the  adoption  of  this  plan  will  im- 
pose on  the  efflux  of  the  precious  metals  from  this 
country  to  foreign  countries.  I shall  not  now  go  into 
the  causes  by  which  the  country  has  been  brought 
down  fi’om  the  elevated  condition  of  prosperity  it 
once  enjoyed  to  its  present  state  of  general  embar- 
rassment and  distress.  I think  that  those  causes  are 
as  distinctly  in  my  understanding  and  memory  as  any 
subjects  were  ever  impressed  there;  but  I have  no 
desire  to  go  into  a discussion  which  can  only  revive 
the  remembrance  of  unpleasant  topics.  My  purpose, 
my  fixed  purpose  on  this  occasion,  has  been  to  ap- 
peal to  all  gentlemen  on  all  political  sides  of  this 
chamber  to  come  out  and  make  a sacrifice  of  all 
lesser  differences  in  a patriotic,  generous,  and  gene- 
ral effort  for  the  relief  of  their  country.  I shall  not 
open  these  bleeding  wounds  which  have,  in  too  many 
instances,  been  inflicted  by  brothers’  hands — espe- 
cially will  I not  do  so  at  this  time,  and  cn  this  occa- 
sion. I shall  look  merely  at  facts  as  they  arc.  I shall 
not  ask  what  have  been  the  remote  causes  of  the  de- 
pression and  wretchedness  of  our  once  glorious  and 
happy  country.  I will  turn  my  view  only  on  causes 
which  are  proximate,  indisputable,  and  immediately 
before  us. 
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One  great,  if  not  sole,  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
•withdfawal  of  coin' from  the  country  to  pay' debt?  ac- 
crued or  accruing  abroad  for  foreign  imports,  or 

debts  contracted  during  former  periods  of  prosperi- 
ty, and  still  hanging  over  (he  country.  How  this 
withdrawal  operates  in  practice  is  not  difficult  to  be 
understood.  The  banks  of  the  country,  when  they 
are  in  a sound  state,  act  upon  this  coin  as  the  basis 
of  their  circulation  and  discounts;  the  withdrawal  of 
it  not  only  obliges  the  banks  to  withhold  discounts 
and  accommodations,  but  to  draw  in  what,  is  due 
from  their  debtors,  at  the  precise  time  when  they, 
sharing  in  the  general  stricture,  are  least  able  to 
meet  the  calls.  Property  is  then  thrown  into  the 
market  to  raise  means  to  comply  with  those  demands, 
depression  ensues,  and,  as  is  invariably  the  case 
when  there  is  a downward  tendency  in  its  value,  it 
fails  below  its  real  worth.  But  the  foreign  demand 
for  specie  to  pay  commercial  and  other  public  debt 
operates  directly  upon  the  precious  metals  them- 
selves, which  are  gathered  up  by  bankers  and  bro- 
kers and  others,  obtained  from  these  depositories, 
and  thence  exported.  Thus  this  foreign  demand  has 
a double  operation,  one  upon  the  banks,  and  through 
them  upon  the  community,  and  the  other  upon  the 
coin  of  the  country.  Gentlemen,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  utterly  deceive  themselves  in  attributing  to 
the  banking  institutions  all  the  distresses  of  the  coun- 
try. Doftbtless  the  erroneous  and  fraudulent  admin- 
istration of  some  of  them  has  occasioned  much  local 
and  individual  distress.  But  this  would  be  tempora- 
ry and  limited,  whilst  the  other  cause — the  continu- 
ed efflux  of  specie  from  the  country — if  not  arrested, 
would  perpetuate  the  distress.  Cguld  you  annihilate 
every  bank  in  the  Union,  and  burn  every  bank  note, 
and  substitute  in  their  place  a circulation  of  nothing 
but  the  precious  metals,  as  long  as  such  a tariff  con- 
tinues as  now  exists,  two  years  would  not  elapse  till 
you  would  find  the  imperative  necessity  of  some 
paper  medium  for  conducting  the  domestic  ex- 
changes. 

I announce  only  an  historical  truth  when  I declare, 
that  during  and  ever  since  our  colonial  existence, 
necessity  has  given  rise  to  the  existence  of  a paper 
circulation  of  some  form  in  every  colony  on  this  con- 
tinent; and  there  was  a perpetual  struggle  between 
the  crown  and  royal  governors  on  one  hand,  and  the 
colonial  legislatures  on  the  other,  on  this  very  sub- 
ject of  paper  money.  No;  if  you  had  to-morrow  a 
circulation  consisting  of  nothing  but  the  precious 
metals,  they  would  leave  you  as  the  morning  dew 
leaves  the  fields,  and  you  would  be  left  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  devising  a mode  to  fill  the  chasm  produced 
by  their  absence. 

I am  ready  to  make  one  concession  to  the  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side.  I admit  that,  if  the  circula- 
tion were  in  coin  alone,  the  thermometer  of  our 
monetary  fluctuations  would  not  rise  as  high  or  fall 
as  low  as  when  the  circulation  is  of  a mixed  charac- 
ter, consisting  partly  of  coin  and  partly  of  paper. 
But  then  the  fluctuations  themselves,  within  a more 
circumsribed  range,  would  be  quite  as  numerous,  and 
they  will  and  must  exist  so  long  as  such  a tariff  re- 
mains as  forces  the  precious  metals  abroad.  I again 
repeat  the  assertion  that,  could  you  annihilate  to- 
morrow every  bank  in  the  country,  the  very  same 
description  of  embarrassment,  if  not  in  the  same 
degree,  would  still  be  found  which  now  pervades  our 
country. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  to  check  this  foreign 
drain?  We  have  tried  free  trade.  We  have  had  the 
principles  of  free  trade  operating  on  more  than  half 
the  total  amount  of  our  comforts  for  the  greater  part 
of  nine  years  past.  That  will  not  do,  we  see.  Do 
let  me  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  senate  the 
period  when  the  protective  system  was  thought  about 
to  be  permanently  established.  What  was  the  great 
argument  then  urged  against  its  establishment?  ft 
was  this:  that,  if  duties  were  laid  directly  for  pro- 
tection, then  we  must  resort  to  direct  taxation  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  government — every  body  must 
makeup  their  minds  to  a system  of  internal  taxation. 
Look  at  the  debate  in  the  house  of  representatives  of 
1824,  and  you  will  find  that  that  was  the  point  on 
which,  the  great  stress  was  laid.  Well,  it  turned 
cut  as  the  friends  of  protection  told  you  it  would. 
We  said  that  such  would  not  be  the  effect.  True,  it 
would  diminish  importation,  as  it  did;  but  the  aug- 
mented amount  of  taxes  would  more  then  compen- 
sate for  the  reduced  amount  of  goods.  This  we  told 
you,  and  we  were  right. 

How  has  free  trade  operated  on  other  great  inter- 
ests? I well  remember  that,  ten  years  ago,  one  of 
the  most  gifted  of  the  sons  of  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Hayne,)  after  drawing  a most  vivid  and  frightful  pic- 
ture of  the  condition  of  the  South — of  fields  aban- 
doned— houses  dilapidated— overseers  becoming  mas- 
ters, and  masters  overseers — general  stagnation  and 
approaching  ruin— a picture  which,  I confess,  filled 
me  with  dismay — cried  out  to  us,  abolish  your  tariff — 


reduce  your  revenue  to  the  standard  of  an  economi- 
cal 'government — and  once  Inure  the  fields  of  South 
Carolina  will  smile  with  beauty — her  embarrass- 
ments will  vanish — commerce  will  return  to  her  har- 
bors, labor  to  her  plantations;  augmented  prices  for 
her  staples,  and  contentment  and  prosperity  and  uni- 
versal happiness  to  her  oppressed  people.  Well,  we 
did  reduce  the  tariff,  and,  after  nine  years  of  pro- 
tection, we  have  had  nine  years  of  a descending  tariff 
and  of  free  trade.  Nine  years  (from  1824  to  1S33,) 
we  had  the  protective  policy  of  a high  tariff;  and 
nine  years  (from  1833  to  1842)  we  have  had  the  full 
operation  of  free -trade  on  more  than  a moiety  of  the 
whole  amount  of  our  imports,  and  a descending  tariff 
on  the  residue.  And  what  is  the  condition  of  South 
Carolina  at  this  day?  Has  she  regained  her  lost  pros- 
perity? has  she  recovered  from  the  desolation  and 
ruin  so  confidently  imputed  to  the  existence  of  a 
high  tariff?  I believe  if  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  could  be  interrogated  here,  and  would  re- 
spond in  candor,  unbiassed  by  the  delusions  engen- 
dered by  a favorite  hut  delusive  theory,  he  would 
tell  us  that  she  has  not  experienced  the  promised 
prosperity  which  was  dwelt  upon  with  so  much  elo- 
quence by  his  fellow  citizen.  How  is  it  in  regard  to 
the  great  staple  of  the  south?  how  stand  the  prices  of 
cotton  during  these  nine  years  of  the  descending  tariff 
and  the  prevalence  of  free  trade?  How  do  these 
years  compare  with  the  nine  years  of  protection  and 
high  tariff?  Has  the  price  of  cotton  increased,  as 
we  were  told  it  would,  by  the  talented  South  Caro- 
linian? It  has  happened  that  during  the  nine  tariff 
years  the  average  price  of  cotton  was  from  1824  to 
1833  higher  than  during  the  nine  years  of  descend- 
ing tariff  and  free  trade;  and  at  the  instant  I am 
speaking,  I understand  that  cotton  isseliingat  a lower 
rate  than  has  been  realized  since  the  war  with 
Great  Britain.  I know  with  what  tenacity  theorists 
adhere  to  a favorite  theory,  and  search  out  for  ima- 
ginary causes  of  results  before  their  eyes  and  deny 
the  true.  I am  not  going  into  the  land  of  abstrac- 
tions and  of  metaphysics.  There  are  two  great, 
leading,  incontestable  facts,  which  gentlemen  must 
admit:  first,  that  a high  tariff  did  not  put  down  the 
prices  of  staple  commodities;  and,  second,  that  a low 
tariff  and  free  trade  have  not  been  able  to  save  them 
from  depression.  These  are  the  facts:  let  casuists 
and  theorists,  and  the  advocates  of  a one-sided  para- 
lytic free  trade,  in  which  we  turn  our  sound  side  to 
the  world,  and  our  blighted  and  paralyzed  and  dead 
side  toward  our  own  people,  make  of  them  what 
they  can.  At  the  very  moment  that  England  is  push- 
ing the  resources  of  Asia,  cultivating  the  fields  of 
India,  and  even  contemplating  the  subsidizing  of  Af- 
rica, for  the  supply  of  her  factories  .with  cotton,  and 
when  the  importations  from  India  have  swelled  from 
200,000  bales  to  580,000,  we  are  told  that  there  are 
to  be  no  restrictions  on  free  trade. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  and  let  me  entreat 
that  I may  not  be  misrepresented.  I am  not  advo- 
cating the  revival  of  a high  protective  tariff.  I am 
for  abiding  by  the  principles  of  the  compromise  act; 
I am  for  doing  what  no  southern  man  of  a fair  or  can- 
did mind  has  ever  yet  denied — giving  to  the  country 
a revenue  which  may  provide  for  the  economical 
wants  of  the  government,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
an  incidental  protection  to  our  home  industry.  If 
there  be  here  a single  gentleman  who  will  deny  the 
fairness  and  propriety  of  this,  I shall  be  glad  to  see 
and  hear  who  he  is. 

This  check  on  the  flow  of  specie  abroad,  to  pay 
either  a commercial  or  a public  debt,  will  operate  bv 
the  imposition  of  duties  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  go- 
vernment— -will  keep  the  precious  metals  at  home  to 
a much  greater  extent  than  is  now  possible.  • I hope 
that  we  shall  learn  to  live  within  our  own  means,  and 
not  remain  so  dependent  as  we  now  are  on  the  mere 
good  pleasure  and  domestic  policy  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. We  go  for  revenue — for  an  amount  of  reve- 
nue a .'equate  to  an  economical  administration  of  the 
government.  We  can  get  such  revenue  nowhere  else 
than  from  a tariff  on  importations.  No  man  in  his 
senses  will  propose  a resort  to  direct  or  internal 
taxes.  And  this  arrangement  of  the  tariff,  while  it 
answers  this  end,  will  at  the  same  time  operate  as  a 
check  on  the  efflux  of  the  precious  metals,  and  retain 
what  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  exchange  and 
circulation. 

The  fourth  advantage  attending  the  adoption  of  the 
system  proposed  will.be,  that  the  states  will  be  left 
in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  land  fund  secur- 
ed to  them  by  the  act  of  the  last  session,  and  which 
was  intended  to  aid  them  in  the  embarrassments  un- 
der which  some  of  them  are  now  laboring. 

And  the  last  is  that  to  which  I have  already  ad- 
verted, viz:  that  it  will  afford,  indirectly,  protection 
to  the  interests  of  American  industry.  And  the  most 
bitter  and  persevering  opponent  to  the  protective  po- 
licy I ever  met  with,  has  never  denied  that  it  is  both 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  government  so  to  lay.  the 


taxes  necessary  to  the  public  service  as  to  afford  in- 
cidental- protection  to  our  own  home  industry. 

But  it  is  said  that,  by  the  adoption  of  . one  fixed  ar- 
bitrary maximum  of  ad  valorem  duty,  we  shall  not 
derive  that  measure  of  protection  which  is  expected; 
and  I admit  that  there  may  be  certain  articles,  the 
product  of  the  mechanic  arts — such,  -for  example,  as 
shoes,  hats  and  ready  made  clothing,  and  sugar,  iron 
and  paper — some  or  all  of  which  may  not  derive  the 
protection  which  they  need  under  the  plan  I propose. 
On  that  subject  I can  only  say,  what  I said  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  compromise  act,  if  some 
few  articles  shall  not  prove  to  be  sufficiently  protect- 
ed beneath  the  established  maximum  rate,  1 should 
hope  that,  in  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  compromise, 
additional  duties,  above  that  rate,  sufficient  to  afford 
reasonable  protection  to  those  few  articles,  by  gene- 
ral consent,  would  be  imposed.  I am  not, 'at  present, 
prepared  to  say  whether  the  rule  I have  suggested 
will  afford  adequate  protection  to  these  particular  in- 
terests or  not;  f fear  it  may  not.  But  if  the  subject 
shall  be  looked  at  in  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  without 
party  bias  or  local  influences,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  few  articles  alluded  to  are  so  distributed  or  are 
of  such  a nature  as  to  furnish  the  grounds  of  a friend- 
ly adjustment.  The  interests  of  the  sugar  of  the 
south  may  then  be  set  against  the  iron  of  the  centre 
and  the  productions  of  the  mechanic  arts,  which,  al- 
though prevailing  everywhererare  most  concentrated 
at  the,  north. . With  respect  to  these,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  general  system  of  protection,  they  have 
been  at  all  times  protected.  And  who  that  has  a 
heart,  or  the  sympathies  of  a man,  can  say  or  feel 
that  our  hatters,  tailors  and  shoemakers,  should  not 
be  protected  against  the  rival  productions  of  other 
countries?  Who  would  say  that  the  shoemaker,  who 
makes  the  shoes  of  his  wife — his  own  wife,  according 
to  the  proverb,  being  the  last  woman  in  the  parish 
that  is  supplied  'with  hers— shall  not  be  protected? — 
That  the  tailor,  who  furnishes  him  with  a new  coat, 
or  the  hatter,  that,  makes  him  a new  hat,  to  go  to 
church,  to  attend  a wedding  or  christening,  or  to 
visit  his  neighbor,  shall  not  be  adequately  protected? 

Then  there  is  the  essential  article  of  iron — that  is 
a great  central  interest.  Whether  it  will  require  a 
higher  degree  of  protection  than  it  will  derive  from 
such  a system  as  I have  sketched,  I have  not  sufficient 
information  to  decide;  but  this  I am  prepared  to  say, 
that  question  will  be  with  the  representatives  of  those 
states  which  are  chiefly  interested,  and,  if  their  iron 
is  not  sufficiently  protected-,  they  must  take  the  mat- 
ter up  and  make  out  their  case  to  be  an  exception  to 
the  general  arrangement.  When  I speak  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  these  states,  I mean  their  entire  dele- 
gation, without  regard  to  political  denominations  or 
distinctions.  They  must  look  into  the  matter,  and  if 
they  take  it  up  and  bring  forward  their  propositions, 
and  make  out  a clear  case  of  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  I shall  be  an  humble  follower  of  their  lead,  but 
I will  not  myself  take  the  lead  in  any  such  case.  If 
these  states  .want  certain  interests  protected,  they 
must  send  delegates  here  who  are  prepared  to  protect 
them.  Such  a state  cannot  reasonably  expect  sena- 
tors from  other  states,  having  no  direct,  local,  or  par- 
ticular concern  in  such  interests,  to  force  on  her  the 
protection  of  her  own  interests  ag'ainst  her  own  will, 
as  that  will  is  officially  expressed  by  her  representa- 
tives in  congress.  1 again  say,  I am  ready  to  follow, 
but  I will  not  lead. 

With  me,  from  the  first  moment  I conceived  the 
idea  of  creating,  at  home,  a protection  for  the  pro- 
duction of  whatever  is  needed  to  supply  the  wants  of 
man,  up  to  this  moment,  it  has  always  been  purely  a 
question  of  expediency.  I never  could  comprehend 
the  constitutional  objection  which  to  some  gentlemen 
seems  so  extremely  obvious.  I could  comprehend, 
to  be  sure,  what  these  gentlemen  mean  to  argue,  but 
I never  had  the  least  belief  in  the  constitutional  ob- 
jection which  slept  from  17S8,  (or,  rather,  which  re- 
verses the  doctrine  of  1780,)  till  it  suddenly  waked 
up  in  1820.  Then,  for  the  first  lime  since  the  exist- 
ence of  the  constitution,  was  the  doctrine  advanced 
that  we  could  not"legitiinately  afford  any  protection 
to  our  own  home  industry  against  foreign  and  adverse 
industry.  I say  that  with  me  it  always  was  a ques- 
tion of  expediency  only.  If  the  nation  does  not 
want  protection  ! certainly  never  would  vote  to  force 
it  upon  the  nation:  But,  viewing  it  as  a question  of 
expediency  wholly,  I have  not  hesitated  heretofore, 
on  the  broad  and  comprehensive  ground  of  expedi- 
ency, to  give  my  assent  to  all  suitable  measures  pro- 
posed with  a view  to  that  end. 

The  senate  will  perceive  that  I have  forborne  to  go 
into  detail,  especially  in  regard  to  the  urgency  of  re- 
form and  retrenchment,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
I have  presented  to  it  a system  of  policy  embodied  in 
these  resolutions  containing  those  great  principles  in 
which  I believe  that  the  interest,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  of  the- country  are  deeply  involved — prin- 
ciples the  adoption  of  which  alone  can  place  the 
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finances  of  the  government  upon  a respectable  foot- 
ing, and  free  us  from  a condition  of  servile  depend- 
ence on  the  legislation  of  foreign  nations.  I have 
persuaded  myself  that  the  system  now  brought  for- 
ward will  be  met  in  a spirit  of  candor  and  of  patriot- 
ism, and  in  the  hope  that  whatever  may  have  been 
the  differences  in  the  senate  in  days  past,  we  have 
now  reached  a period  in  which  we  forget  our  preju- 
dices and  agree  to  bury  our  transient  animosities 
deep  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  our  common  country, 
and  come  together  as  an  assemblage  of  friends  and 
brothers  and  compatriots  met  in  common  consultation 
to  devise  the  best  mode  of  relieving  the  public  dis- 
tress. It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I have  brought  forward 
my  proposed  plan:  and  1 trust  in  God — invoking  as  I 
humbly  do  the  aid  and  blessing  of  his  Providence — 
that  the  senators,  on  all  sides  of  the  chamber,  will 
lay  aside  all  party  feelings,  and  more  especially  that 
habitual  suspicion  to  which  we  are  all  more  or  less 
prone,  (and  from  which  I profess  not  to  be  exempted 
more  than  other  men),  that  impels  us  to  reject  with- 
out examination.  and  to  distrust  whatever  proceeds 
from  a quarter  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  opposing. 
Let  us  lay  aside  prejudice:  let  us  look  at  the  distresses 
of  our  country,  and  these  alone.  I trust  that  in  this 
spirit  we  shall  examine  these  resolutions,  and  decide 
upon  them  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  con- 
sciences, and  in  a pure  and  patriotic  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  our  country. 
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SENATE. 

March  10.  The  president  of  the  senate  laid  be- 
fore the  body  a communication  from  the  navy  de- 
partment, in  compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  18th 
ultimo,  calling  for  the  number  of  appointments  made 
by  that  department  since  4th  March,  1841. 

Also,  from  the  war  department,  showing  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  military  establishment  for  the  year 
1841. 

Also,  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Wiskonsan, 
asking  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title,  and  the 
removal  of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Linn  introduced,  on  leave,  a bill  to  indemnify 
Major  General  Jackson  for  losses  sustained  by  him 
in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty. 

This  bill  having  been  read  a second  time  by  its 
title,  Mr.  Linn  moved  its  reference  to.  the  committee 
on  claims. 

Mr.  Graham  suggested  that  the  appropriate  refer- 
ence would  be  the  judiciary  committee. 

The  question  was  taken  on  reference  to  the  com- 
mittee of  claims;  and  thevotestood  for  the  reference 
12,  against  it  16. 

Mr.  Linn  then  yielded  the  point,  and  the  bill  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  to 
amend  the.  act  entitled  “an  act  to  appropriate  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  and  to  grant 
pre  emption  rights,”  approved  September  4,  1841; 
when  Mr.  Smith , of  Indiana,  .spoke  in  reply  to  Mr. 
McRoberts,  who  yesterday  addressed  the  senate  at 
length  upon  the  proposed  amendments.  Mr.  Mc- 
Roberis  had  attacked  the  propositions  in  the  land  bill 
which  Mr.  Smith  showed  by  the  record  were  moved 
and  sustained,  not  by  the  friends  of  the  administra- 
tion, but  by  its  opponents,  and  having  closed,  the  bill 
was  on  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  laid  on  the  table. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the 
special  order,  being  the  retrenchment  and  tariff  reso- 
lutions; when  Mr.  Woodbury,  rose  and  addressed  the 
senate  at  considerable  length,  affirming  part  of  the 
resolutions,  and  denying  the  validity  of  others;  and 
contending  that  it  was  first  necessary  to  have  all  the 
reports  on  retrenchment  before  fixing  the  sum  on 
which  the  government  was  to  be  administered. 

Mr.  Simmons  rose  to  reply,  but  the  hour  being  late 
the  subject  was  postponed. 

And,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Tdlfinadge,  the  senate  then 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  executive  business; 
and,  after  some  time  spent  therein,  adjourned. 

March  11.  The  president  laid  before  the  body  a 
communication  from  the  navy  department,  in  com- 
pliance with  a resolution  of  the  4th  instant,  stating 
that  a suitable  agent  had  been  selected  to  procure 
American  water-rotted  hemp  for  the  use  of  the  navy, 
and  suggesting  further  legislation  on  the  subject. 

The  following  memorials  and  petitions  were  pre- 
sented and  appropriately  referred: 

Mr.  Wright,  from  the  sureties  (of  Samuel  Swart- 
wout,  late  collector  of  New  York,  asking  to  be  al- 
lowed to  compromise  with  the  government. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  from  the  city  and  counly  of  Phila- 
dalphia,  asking  government  to  refund  the  amount  of 
the  fine  imposed  on  Major  General  Jackson.  Mr. 
B.  said  he  took  great  pleasure  in  presenting  the  me- 
morial to  the  body. 


Also,  from  manufacturers  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, complaining  of  the  effects  of  the  compromise 
act,  and  charging  the  present  evils  to  that  act,  and 
asking  that  protection  may  be  extended  to  home  in- 
dustry. 

Also,  two  other  memorials,  asking  for  protection 
on  manufactures. 

Mr.  Berrien,  from  the  committee  on  the  judiciary, 
reported  a bill  to  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  full 
reports  of  the  supreme  court. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  special  order,  being  the  retrenchment  and  tariff 
Resolutions,  &c.  when  Mr.  Simmons  rose  and  address- 
ed the  senate  at  great  length,  chiefly  in  reply  to  the 
remarks  of  Messrs.  Wright  and  Woodbury  of  a pre- 
vious day.  In  the  course  of  his  observations,  he  al- 
luded to  the  necessity  that  existed  to  protect  the 
home  industry  of  the  country,  maintaining  that  as  that 
was  done,  so  would  the  prosperity  of  the  country  be 
enhanced,  and  after  some  incidental.remarks  from 
Messrs.  Calhoun  and  Woodbury,  the  senate  went  into 
executive  session,  and,  after  some  time  spent  therein, 
adjourned  to  Monday. 

March  14.  Mr.  Clay  presented  the  following 
memorial  from  Mrs.  Margaret  Blennerhassett,  the 
widow  of  Mr.  Herman  Blennerhassett,  who  some 
years  since  lived  on  an  island  in  the  Ohio  river  hear- 
ing his  name,  and  who  was  supposed'  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  famous  enterprise  of  Col.  Burr, 
in  1805  or  1806.  This  lady,  whom  he  saw  with  her 
husband  in  1805  as  they  passed  through  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  Was  at  that  time  the  most  beautiful  and 
accomplished  of  her  sex.  She  was  an  Irish  lady, 
and,  besides  her  personal  merits,  had  the  advantage 
of  being  connected  with  the  Emmetts  of  Ireland. 
Her  husband  was  a man  of  great  learning  and  emi- 
nence, and,  from  his  natural  disposition,  was  wholly 
unfit  for  the  transactions,  with  which  be  was  charged 
in  connection  with  Col.  Burr.  Mr.  Blennerhassett 
and  family  were  broken  up  and  driven  from  their 
home;  and  the  island,  which  had  been  beautified  and 
adorned  by  them,  he  (Mr.  Clay)  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  spring  of  1807,  which  then  exhibited 
some  remains  of  beauty,  ornamental  grounds,  and 
gravelled  walks,  shrubbery,  and  flowers;  and  the 
house  and  every  thing  around  it  betokened  taste  and 
elegance,  but  at  the  same  time  bore  testimony  of  di- 
lapidation. It  appeared,  according  to  the  petition, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  charge  of  a connection  of 
Blennerhassett  with  Burr,  a military  force  of  from 
50  to  100  men  took  possession  of  the  island;  and  it 
was  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Morgan  Neville  and 
William  Robinson,  who  were  young  men  of  good 
character,  and  whom  Col.  Burr  induced  to  engage 
in  his  enterprise,  that  the  soldiery  seized  all  the 
stores  which  had  been  laid  up  for  the  family,  and 
also  injured  the  island  to  a very  great  extent.  This 
lady,  the  petitioner,  was  in  extreme  indigence,  and 
had  come  from  Ireland  lately  and  was  now  residing 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  she  was  supported 
by  tiie  charity  of  her  countrymen.  She  had  a son, 
but  he  was  wholly  helpless,  and  was  incapable  of 
rendering  her  any  assistance.  She  had  foreborne  to 
present  this  claim  because  of  the  prejudice  she  sup- 
posed to  exist  against  her  husband,  who  died  several 
years  since  in  a foreign  land.  She  had  now  come 
forward  and  brought  her  claim,  which  -was  founded 
on  the  depredations  committed  upon  her  property  on 
the  island.  For  these  injuries  she  was  entitled  to 
the  redress  of  the  government;  and  the  only  difficul- 
ty would  be  as.  to  the  amount  to  which  she  should  be 
indemnified.  After  the  delay  which  had  occurred, 
and  the  injury  inflicted,  and  taking  into  view  the 
condition  of  the  petitioner,  lie  hoped  that  his  friends 
who  had  the  charge  of  claims  would  take  up  this 
case,  and,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  do  ample  jus- 
tice to  this  suffering  lady. 

Mr.  Buchanan  presented  the  proceedings  of  a large 
and  respectable  meeting,  without  distinction  of  party, 
held  in  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  in  which  they  state 
that  a remedy  for  the  existing  evils  consists,  not  so 
much  in  the  establishment  of  a board  of  exchequer,  a 
national  bank,  an  independent  treasury,  or  the  com- 
pulsion of  specie  payments  by  the  banks,  as  in  a judi- 
cious tariff. 

Also,  two  petitions  from  Pennsylvania,  asking  pro- 
tection for  the  iron  interest,  and  a petition  from  the 
county  of  York,  in  the  same  state,  adverse  to  the 
compromise  act,  and  praying  for  a revision  of  the 
tariff;  also,  two  memorials  from  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia,  asking  congress  to  refund  the  fine 
imposed  upon  General  Jackson  in  1815  by  the  dis- 
trict court  of  Louisiana.  The  memorialists  observe 
that  “the  shadows  of  the  grave  are  fast  gathering 
their  curtains  around  him;  yet  ere  they  shall  hide 
him  from  the  view  o(  the  country  for  which  he  so 
generously  risked  all  that  was  dear  to  him  in  life,  we 
would  most  earnestly  call  on  you  to  remove  the  stain 
from  the  bright  escutcheon  of  his  glorious  fame. 
Let  not  its  painful  remembrance  sadden  the  last  mo- 


ments of  the  departing  patriot,  or  throw  its  blight  on 
the  laurels  won  by  his  devoted  heroism.  Shall  the 
venerable  head  whose  locks  have  been  whitened  in 
the  storm  that  periled  his  country’s  safety,  sink  into 
the  cold  tomb  ere  your  records  declare  him  innocent 
of  spot  or  stain — whose  name,  like  that  of  our  first 
political  savior,  will  be  held  as  a talisman  to  our  la 
test  posterity?  Forbid  it,  American  honor — forbid  it, 
American  gratitude.” 

Mr.  Tallmadge,  from  citizens  of  Vermont,  asking 
congress  to  adopt  the  exchequer  plan  with-  such  mo- 
difications as  they  may  think  proper  to  make.  The 
memorialists  represent  themselves  as  belonging  to 
both  parties  which  now  divide  the  country,  and  some 
of  them  state  that  they  have  heretofore  voted  for  a 
national  bank,  and  others  that  they  have  advocated 
the  independent  treasury;  and  they  pray  that,  as  a 
measure  of  relief  to  the  country,  congress  will  adopt 
the  plan  recommended  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States. 

Also,  from  Chemung  county,  New  York,  praying 
'congress  to  take  suitable  measures  for  the  establish- 
ment either  of  a high  court  of  nations  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  all  national  disputes  without  a resort  to  the 
sword,  or  that  the  government  will,  in  all  its  treaties 
with  other  nations,  secure  the  insertion  of  an  article 
to  accomplish  this  peaceful  object. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  a memorial  from  Henry 
county,  Indiana,  remonstrating  against  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wright,  from  Onondaga,  New  York,  praying 
congress  to  pass  a law  to  reduce  the  per  diem  of  mem- 
bers of  congress  to  five  dollars. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  minor  business  the 
senate  adjourned. 

March  15.  A number  of  reports  were  presented 
from  committees — principally  on  private  claims. 

Mr.  Huntington  presented  four  memorials  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Connecticut,  all  very  numerously  and 
respectably  signed  by  persons  in  all  the  various  occu- 
pations in  life,  asking  that  such  adjustment  of  the 
tariff  be  made  as  will  secure  to  all  the  branches  of 
American  industry  adequate  protection. 

The  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Allen  on  the  17th 
January  last,  calling  upon  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury for  information  and  his  opinion  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  recalling  to  the  aid  of  the  treasury  the  money 
directed  under  the  distribution  act  to  be  distributed 
to  the  states — was  taken  up,  and  Mr.  A.  addressed 
the  senate  thereon  until  the  special  order  of  the  day 
was  announced,  when  the  senate  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolutions  proposed  by  Mr. 
Clay  relating  to  retrenchment,  the  tariff,  &c. 

Mr.  Miller  rose  and  delivered  his  views  at  very  con- 
siderable length  in  favor  of  all  the  leading  points  of 
the  resolutions. 

■ The  following  house  bills  were  then  read  a third 
time  and  passed: 

The  bill  to  authorise  the  judge  of  the  district  court 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania  to  hold  a spe- 
cial session,  and  the  bill  to  enable  the  U.  States  courts 
of  Pennsylvania  to  select  jurors. 

The  bill  from  the  house,  entitled  “an  act  to  extend 
the  time  for  selling  the  lands  granted  to  the  Kentucky 
incorporated  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,”  was 
read  by  its  title,  an'd  referred  to  the  committee  on 
public  lands. 

And  the  senate  adjourned. 

March  16.  After  the  presentation  of  some  peti- 
tions in  favor  of  protection  to  the  iron  interest,  and 
one  or. two  reports  on  private  cases,  the  senate  took 
up  the  bills  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Snow  and  Thank- 
ful Reynolds  and  ordered  them  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading. 

Mr.  Calhoun  occupied  the  floor  on  the  retrench- 
ment and  tariff  resolutions  until  near  four  o’clock, 
P.  M. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business,  and  after  some  time  spent  therein 
adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tai'Rsday,  March  10.  Mr.  Fillmore,  of  N.  Y., 
moved  that  the  house  be  resolved  into  committee  of 
the  whole  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  question 
which  lias  now  been  pending  in  the  house  for  five 
weeks  past.  No  opposition  was  made,  and  Mr.  Briggs, 
of  Massachusetts,  resumed  the  chair  in  committee. 

Mr.  Gentry,  of  Tennessee,  was  entitled  to  the  floor, 
Mr.  G.  was  in  favor  of  the  reforms  which  had  been 
proposed.  The  whigs  were  pledged  to  them,  and'  he 
wished  to  see  them  enforced.  He  thought  that  if  the 
house  waited  for  the  action  of  the  executive  in  these 
matters,  they  would  wait  in  vain.  lie  was  not  only 
for  talking  about  abuses,  but  for  having  them  correct- 
ed. Mr.  G.  said  he  was  for  having  all  of  the  con- 
tingent expenses  stricken  from  the  bill.  Pie  would 
then  consent  that  the  bill  should  pass,  and  he  would 
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then  have  the  contingent  expenses  referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole,  and  there  debated. 

Mr.  Wise  said  he  would  consent  to  have  all  these 
matters  referred  to  a select  committee  for  investiga- 
tion. . , 

Mr.  Gentry  was  gratified  at  this,  and  was  proceed- 
ing to  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wise,  when  the 
chair  called  the  member  from  Tennessee  to  order  for 
irrelevancy. 

Mr.  Cushing,  of  Massachusetts,  was  in  favor  of 
bringing  the  committee  to  some  result  in  reference  to 
the  bill  under  consideration,  and  was  not  disposed  to 
say  any  thing  which  would  prolong  the  debate.  He 
wished  that  the  house  might  be  brought  to  a vote 
upon  the  bill.  He  wanted  a vote.  He  would  com- 
promise with  gentlemen,  and  if  they  think  proper  to 
divide  the  contingencies  from  the  salaries  and  to 
make  two  bills  of  the  one  under  consideration,  he  had 
no  objection.  The  question  under  consideration  was 
not  who  were  the  peculiar  friends  and  peculiar  ene- 
mies of  the  executive,  but  whether  congress  would 
or  would  not  execute  its  trust  to  the  United  States. — 
It  was  complained  here  that  the  president  had  a press 
of  which  he  should  be  dispossessed,  and  yet  congress 
had  its  printer  and  its  press,  and  no  one  thought  of 
dispossessing  congress  of  them. 

Mr.  Giddings  concurred  with  gentlemen  that  a vast 
saving  might  be  made  in  these  contingencies,  and  he 
was  ready  to  co-operate  heart  and  hand  in  this  object. 
His  object  in  addressing  the  committee  was  to  call 
• attention  to  sorye  small  items  charged  in  the  contin- 
gent expenses  of  the  state  department  during  the  last 
congress.  At  the  183d  page  of  the  blue  book,  under 
the  head  of  “Miscellaneous,”  the  state  department 
had  charged  to  the  general  fund  of  government  two 
or  three  times  for  pay  for  advertising  compensation 
for  slaves.  He  wished  to  inquire  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means  if  he  could  explain 
this  item. 

Mr.  Giddings  said  that  on  having  his  attention 
drawn  to  this  item,  he  had  called  at  the  state  depart- 
ment, and  made  inquiry  about  it,  where  he  had  been 
informed  that  it  was  for  advertisements  giving  notice 
to  owners  of  slaves  on  board  the  Comet  and  Encomi- 
um that  the  compensation  for  them  had  been  received 
from  the  British  Government  at  the  state  department. 
Mr.  G.  charged  this  appropriation  as  being  a viola- 
tion of  the  fundamental  spirit  of  the  constitution  it- 
self, as  understood  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  by 
the  different  states  in  the  formation  of  this  federal 
government.  And,  for  the  purpose  of  making  him- 
self understood,  it  became  necessary  to  look  back  at 
the  circumstances  of  the  different  states  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  constitution — at  how  the  dif- 
ferent states  stood  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  what 
were  the  different  views  entertained  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  He  briefly  glanced  at  the  measures  that  had 
then  been  taken  by  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Vermont,  severally,  in  relation  to  the 
emancipation  of  their  slaves.  He  held  that  to  take 
the  funds  of  the  nation  to  appropriate,  in  any  respect, 
to  aid  in  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves  is  unconsti- 
tutional; and  he  assigned  as  his  reasons  that  this  sub- 
ject was  never  delegated  by  the  several  states  to  the 
general  government.  The  several  states  of  this  union 
had  never  consented  to  grant  any  power  to  the  fede- 
ral government  by  which  it  was  to  maintain,  support, 
or  abolish  slavery  in  any  state— by  which  it  was  to 
support  it  by  the  appropriation  of  one  dollar.  He 
was  proceeding  to  illustrate  this  position  by  refer- 
ence to  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  when — 

Mr.  Triplett  called  the  gentleman  to  order. 

Some  discussion  on  points  of  order  and  confusion 
ensuing,  Mr.  G.  broughthis  remarks  to  a conclusion; 
he  said  his  object  was  to  perform  a duty  which  had 
been  conferred  on  him  by  ten  thousand  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  who  had  sent  petitions  to  him 
solemnly  remonstrating  against  this  violation  of  their 
rights.  His  constituents  most  solemnly  protested 
against  taxation  of  this  kind.  They  had  sent  their 
petitions  here  against  it,  and,  while  this  house  refus- 
ed to  receive  them,  or  to  hear  their  representative, 
he  had  now  discharged  his  duty  to  them.  He  was 
mistaken  in  the  Lex  P ornament  arid  which  governed 
this  house.  He  had  supposed  that  they  who  were 
solemnly  called  here  under  oath  to  give  their  votes 
might  assign  their  reasons  for  the  unconstitutionality 
of  measures.  Inasmuch  as  he  was  mistaken  in  it, 
and,  as  he  had  discharged  his  duty  in  attempting  to 
present  the  views  of  the  petitioners  and  his  own,  pro- 
testing against  this  decision,  he  resumed  his  seat. 

Mr.  Wise  now  withdrew  his  amendment,  and  Mr. 
Caruthers  moved  to  strike  out  the  whole  of  the  15th 
item  and  the  proviso  annexed  thereto. 

Mr.  Everett  moved  to  reduce  the  appropriation  from 
§25,000  to  §12,500.  Decided  affirmatively  63  to  66. 
The  motion  of  Mr.  Caruthers  was  then  decided,  87 
yeas  to  54  nays. 

So  the  whole  clause  appropriating  for  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  state  department  was  stricken  out. 


A motion  was  now  made  that  the  committee  rise, 
and  the  committee  rose  and  reported  progress,  and 
the  house  adjourned. 

Friday  March  11.  Mr.  Wise  asked  leave  to  offer 
the  following  resolution,  which  Was  read  for  infor- 
mation: 

Resolved,  That  a select  committee  be  appointed,  whose 
duty  it  shall  he  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  expe- 
diency and  propriety  of  separating  the  patronage  of  the 
government  from  the  private  and  political  press  of  the 
country,  and  upon  the  best  and  most  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical mode  of  effecting  that  object. 

No  objection  being  made,  the  resolution  was  re- 
ceived, and,  without  division  or  debate,  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wise,  the  committee  was  order- 
ed to  consist  of  five  members. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  introduced  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  a committee  on  the  judiciary  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reporting  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  selection  and  return  of  juries  for 
the  courts  of  the  United  Slates  in  any  of  the  states 
where  they  have  not  been  able  to  conforni  the  designa- 
tion and  empannelling  in  substance  to  the  local  laws 
and  usages 

And,  without  debate  or  division,  the  resolution 
was  adopted. 

The  house  resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Briggs,  of 
Massachusetts,  in  the  chair,)  on  the  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of 
the  government  for  the  year  1842.  And  the  follow- 
ing item  being  under  consideration: 

“No.  17.  For  the  contingent  expenses  of  said 
building,  including  fuel,  labor,  oil,  and  repairs, 
§3,350” — 

The  same  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Carutliers,  and  in 
pursuance  of  notice  to  that  effect  given  yesterday  by 
him  in  relation  to  all  contingent  items,  stricken  out. 

“Item  No.  18.  For  salary  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  §6,000,”  was  passed  over  without  amend- 
ment. 

“Item  No.  19.  For  compensation  to  clerks  and 
messengers  in  his  office,  §20,000.” 

Mr.  McKeon  moved  to  amend  it  by  striking  out  the 
sum  of  “20,000,”  and  inserting  “§14,000.”  Mr.  Ar- 
nold submitted  that  the  question  simply  was,  whether 
we  should  pay  the  clerks  what  was  due  them.  The 
question  being  taken,  Mr.  McKeon's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  following  items  were  passed  over  without 
debate: 

“No.  20.  For  the  salary  of  the  first  comptroller 
and  the  compensation  of  the  clerks  and  messengers 
in  his  office,  §22,600.” 

“No.  21.  For  the  salary  of  the  second  comptroller 
and  the  compensation  of  the  clerks  , and  messengers 
in  his  office,  §15,250.” 

The  following  item  being  under  consideration: 

“No.  22.  For  the  salary  of  the  first  auditor  and 
the  compensation  of  the  clerks  and  messengers  in 
his  office,  §18,900” — 

Mr.  Stanly  moved  that  it  be  stricken  out. 

Debating  and  discussion  thereupon  ensued  until  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Linn,  the  committee  rose  and  report- 
ed progress,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday  March  12.  Mr.  Fillmore , on  leave  given 
reported  from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
amendments  to  the  loan  bill,  which  (without  being 
read)  were  laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  speaker  announced  the  regular  business’ to  be 
the  motion  to  print  the  report  (in  part)  made  on  a 
former  day  from  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  de- 
claring it  inexpedient  to  amend  the  bankrupt  law  so  as 
to  include  associations  and  corporations  issuing  notes 
or  bills  for  circulation  as  money. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  entitled  to  the  floor.  He  was 
understood  to  express  his  desire  that  the  arrange- 
ment entered  into  yesterday  between  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Giddings ) and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  (Mr.  Fillmore ) should 
be  carried  out.  And,  that  he  might  not  appear  to 
act  in  bad  faith  as  to  that  arrangement,  he  would 
cheerfully  waive  his  right  to  the  floor  for  the  morn- 
ing hour  of  this  day. 

Whereupon  the  house,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Giddings, 
and  by  common  consent,  passed  to  the  special  orders 
of  the  day,  being  the  consideration  of  private  bills. 
After  which  on  motion,  the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  March  14.  Mr.  Barnard,  from  the  com- 
mittee on  the  judiciary,  reported  a bill  to  provide 
for  the  selection  and  return  of  jurors  for  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  where  they  have  not  been  able 
to  conform  the  designation  and  empannelling  in  sub- 
stance to  the  local  laws  and  usage. 

This  bill  after  undergoing  the  usual  routine  of  half 
dozen  previous  questions  and  calls  of  yeas  and  nays, 
was  brought  to  a final  question  and  passed. 

Mr.  Mallory  asked  leave  to  make  a report  from  the 
committee  on  naval  affairs.  Objected  to. 

Petitions  and  memorials  were  then  called  for  in 
the  order  of  the  states,  (commencing  where  it  was 


suspended  on  the  last  petition  day;)  and  they  were 
presented  by  a number  of  members:  amongst  which, 
Mr.  Cave  Johnson  presented  five  petitions  praying  the 
suspension  of  the  operation  of  the  bankrupt  law,  and 
offered  a resolution  instructing  the  committee  on  the 
judiciary  to  report  a bill  suspending  the  operation 
thereof  until  the  4th  of  March,  1843. 

On  this  the  previous  question  was  called  but  not 
sustained.  It  lies  over  for  debate. 

Mr.  Turney  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  public  lands  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reporting  a bill 
authorising  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  to  sell  the  lands 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  schools  in  said  state. 

Mr.  Sprigg  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  naval  affairs  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  propriety 
of  bringing  in  a bill  to  allow  of  advances  being  made 
from  the  treasury  to  such  persons  as  may  contract  with 
the  navy  department  to  supply  the  department  with  wa- 
ter-rotted hemp  for  naval  purposes. 

Mr.  Andrews  asked  leave  to  offer  a resolution 
granting  the  use  of  the  hall  on  Wednesday  evening 
to  the  colonization  society.  Mr.  Snyder  objected. 

Mr.  Triplett  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  be, 
and  they  are  hereby  required  to  inquire  and  report  to 
this  house  if  Cornelius  P.  Van  Ness,  formerly  minister 
to  Spain  from  the  United  States,  has  or  has  not  received 
a larger  amount  of  money  than  he  was  entitled  to  re- 
ceive by  law,  and  what  steps,  if  any,  are  necessary  to 
recover  back  the  monev  so  improperly  paid.  And  that 
the  letters  of  the  hon.  Richard  Hawes  of  1st  and  30th 
March,  1841,  and  the  reply  of  said  C.  P.  Van  Ness,  be 
referred  to  the  said  committee. 

Mr.  Habersham,  on  leave  given,  introduced  a reso- 
lution, which  was  adopted,  calling  for  information 
relative  to  the  erection  of  a custom  house  in  the  city 
of  Savannah,  Georgia,  authorized  in  1820. 

Mr.  Campbell,  on  leave  given,  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  commitiee  on  elections  beinstruct- 
| ed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing,  by  law 
for  uniformity  in  elections  for  representatives  of  congress 
by  the  establishment  of  the  district  system  throughout 
the  United  Stales. 

Mr.  Stuart,  of  Virginia,  presented  the  proceedings 
of  a convention  of  ironmasters  of  Virginia,  held  in 
Lexington,  Virginia,  in  June,  1841,  and  the  memo- 
rial of  a committee  of  that  body,  praying  an  increase 
of  duties  on  iron  imported  from  foreign  countries. 
Mr.  S.  moved  that  the  memorial  be  printed.  Mr. 
C.  J.  Ingersoll  asked  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  bqing 
taken,  were:  yeas  92,  nays  68. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  it  lie  referred  to  the  committee  on  the 
judiciary  to  consider  the  expediency  of  authorising  by 
law  a special  session  of  the  district  court  of  the  eastern 
district  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Barnard  presented  a petition  from  33  citizens 
i of  Williamsburg,  King’s  county,  New  York,  which, 
j he  stated,  from  the  appearance  of  the  signatures,  he 
I could  not  doubt  was  signed  by  persons  of  respecta- 
j bility  and  education.  The  autographs  would  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  attached  to  the  declara- 
, tion  of  independence.  He  was  sorry  that  such  sig- 
natures had  been  set  to  the  prayer  contained  in  this 
i petition. 

I The  petitioners  set  forth,  in  a very  intelligent  man- 
ner, a variety  of  grievances,  as  wrongs  suffered  by 
the  north  for  a long  series  of  years,  at  the  hands  of 
I this  house  and  of  this  government,  which  they  spe- 
I cify;  among  them  particularly  the  wrong  done  by 
the  adoptiorr  of  the  rule  of  the  house,  and  by  which 
1 the  sacred  right  of  petition  has  been  sacrificed. 

The  prayer  of  the  petition  is  in  the  alternative:  1st. 
That  the  wrongs  recited  by  them  may  be  redressed, 
and  especially  that  in  regard  to  the  right  of  petition; 
or,  2d.  That  congress  would  take  measures  for  a 
[ peaceable  dissolution  of  the  union. 

Mr.  B.  asked  that  the  petition  should  be  referred 
to  a select  committee,  with  instructions  to  report  to 
1 the  house  a resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  house 
j ought  not  to  consider,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
promptly  rejecting,  any  proposition  which  looks  to 
j the  dissolution  of  the  union  of  these  states,  with  rea- 
sons therefor. 

| Also,  to  report  a resolution  to  rescind  the  rule  of 
this  house  which  forbids  the  petitions  on  certain  sub- 
jects named  therein  to  be  received  by  the  house,  or 
i entertained  in  any  way  whatever, 
j Also,  to  report  to  this  house  what  further  grievan- 
ces, within  the  cognizance  and  power  of  this  house 
! or  of  congress,  in  whatever  quarter  originating,  and 
by  whatever  motive  or  interest  the  same  may  have 
j been  prompted,  which  have  a tendency  “to  alienate 
any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfee- 
ble the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  together  the  vari 
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ous  parts,”  and  that  the  committee  report  what  action, 
if  any,  of  this  house,  or  congress,  is  necessary  on  the 
subject  of  any  such  grievances. 

Mr.  Jfrise  raised  the  question  of  reception,  and 
moved  to  lay  the  question  on  the  table;  but  withdrew 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Briggs  signified  his  intention  to  debate  the 
subject;  and,  after  some  conversation  on  points  of 
order,  in  which  Messrs.  J.  Campbell,  Wise,  Morgan, 
L.  W.  Andrews,  Gordon,  Arnold,  Rayner  and  the  spea- 
ker participated,  the  question  of  reception  was  laid 
over  for  debate. 

Among  the  petitions  presented  were  the  following; 

lly  Mr.  Childs,  a petition  from  citizens  of  Pittsford, 
New  York,  in  favor  of  a tariff;  from  Penfield,  from 
Rush,  N.  Y.  on  the  same  subject. 

Also,  from  citizens  of  the  town  of  Monroe,  asking 
the  revival  of  the  law  of  183S  pensioning  widows  of 
revolutionary  soldiers. 

Also,  from  inhabitants  of  Wayne,  county,  N.  York, 
asking  an  appropriation  for  a harbor  at  Pultneyville, 
on  Lake  Ontario. 

The  petition  of  5G7  citizens  of  Wyoming  county 
and  other  parts  of  Western  New  York,  against 
enforcing  the  late  amended  treaty  with  the  Seneca 
Indians. 

By  Mr.  Maynard,  the  petition  of  James  P.  Allaine 
and  1.59  others  of  New  York,  in  favor  of  protecting 
American  labor  and  products.  1 

Mr.  Randolph  said  that  the  petitions  were  from  a 
very  large  number  of  females,  who  stated  that  they 
had  heretofore  supported  themselves  (and  the  fami- 
lies of  such  of  them  as  had  any)  by  making  clothing; 
but  that,  in  consequence  of  the  valuation  of  duties 
under  the  compromise  act,  ready  made  clothing  was 
extensively  imported,  and  they  were  thrown  out  of 
employment  and  deprived  of  support:  and  they  there- 
fore pay  for  protection,  and  gravely  ask  congress 
speedily  to  determine  whether  our  tailor  shops  in  fu- 
ture are  to  be  at  home  or  in  Europe.  Mr.  R.  moved 
the  reference  of  the  petition  to  the  committee  on 
manufactures. 

Mr.  .7.  M.  Russell  presented  the  petition  of  103  other 
citizens  of  Bedford  county,  Pennsylvania;  also  three 
petitions  from  the  same  county. 

Also,  one  of  John  Patterson  and  56  other  citizens 
of  same  county,  of  a similar  tenor. 

And  one  from  Henry  Walter  and  141  others,  citi- 
zens of  Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania,  of  similar 
tenor. 

Mr.  R.  said  the  memorialists  represent  generally 
the  evils  felt  throughout  the  country  in  the  want  of 
employment  and  encouragement  of  industry,  and  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  disastrous  condition  of 
the  currency;  attributing  those  evils  mainly  to  the 
operation  of  the  act  of  congress  commonly  called 
the  compromise  act,  and  anticipating  more  destruc- 
tive consequences  if  the  operation  of  that  act  be  not 
arrested.  They  particularly  refer  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  in  that  section  of  the  country,  and  state 
their  firm  conviction  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
sustain  the  domestic  fabric  against  tlie  foreign  com- 
petition which  it  must  necessarily  encounter  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  referred  to.  They  appre- 
hend material  injury  before  the  aid  of  congress  can 
be  extended  to  them. 

The  memorialists  pray  that  congress  may  take  the 
whole  subject  into  their  immediate  consideration, 
and  establish  a new  tariff,  embracing  the  principle 
of  discriminating  duties,  for  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  with  a 
view  to  secure  to  our  country  the  balance  of  trade. 

By  Mr.  Bidlaclt:  sundry  petitions  from  numerous 
citizens 'of  Northern  Pennsylvania,  asking  for  the 
levying  of  such  discriminating  duties  upon  all  arti- 
cles of  import  as  will  secure  adequate  protection  to 
American  industry. 

Also,  petitions  from  citizens  of  Columbia  county, 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  re-adjustment  of  the  tariff, 
with  a view  to  the  continuance  of  the  important  in- 
terest of  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

By  Mr.  Henry:  the  petition  of  108  citizens  of 
Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania,  praying  for  an  increase 
of  duty  on  iron,  woollen  goods  and  silks,  and  all 
other  articles  that  are  manufactured  in  the  U.  States. 

A petition  of  a number  of  citizens  of  Beaver 
county,  remonstrating  against  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States. 

Also,  a petition  of  citizens  of  Genesee  county, 
New  York,  praying  that  congress  will  publish  a 
statement  giving  a comparative  view  of  duties  im- 
posed by  foreign  governments  upon  products  of  this 
country  exported,  and  upon  goods  from  foreign 
countries  imported. 

Also,  a petition  from  citizens  of  New  York  city, 
asking  protection  against  the  reductions  of  the  com- 
promise act  without  re-exportation  of  the  goods  on 

hand. 

He  also  presented  three  other  petitions  from  the 
game  source,  one  praying  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 


Florida,  one  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  one  to 
prevent  the  transportation  of  slaves  by  vessels;  all  of 
which  coming  under  the  21st  rule,  were  refused  to 
be  received. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Irwin  presented  the  following,  viz: 

Memorial  of  Samuel  P.  Darlington  and  divers 
other  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  iron,  nails, 
& c.  citizens  of  Pittsburg,  setting  forth  the  injurious 
effects  upon  the  American  manufacturer  of  the  late 
revenue  law  and  of  the  compromise  act,  in  chang- 
ing the  duty  on  imported  steel  from  a specific  to  an 
ad  valorem  rate,  and  praying  a restoration  of  the  old 
established  specific-rate  of  $1  50  per  112  pounds. 

Memorial  of  Rush  & Muhlenburg  and  diver  other 
manufacturers  and  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  to  the 
same  effect. 

Memorial  of  Messrs.  Bakewell  & Co.  and  divers 
other  manufacturers  of  window  glass  and  flint  glass, 
and  other  individuals  interested  in  such  manufacture, 
citizens  of  the  city  and  state  aforesaid,  representing 
the  injurious  consequences  to  that  branch  of  indus- 
try ifrom  the  ultimate  operation  of  the  compromise 
act,  and  praying  congress  to  avert  such  consequences 
hy  fixing  a specific  duty  on  window  glass,  to  be  not 
less  in  amount  than  the  actual  duty  was  previous  to 
the  reduction  of  the  31st  December,  1841. 

Six  memorials  very  numerously  signed  by  the  far- 
mers, laboring  men,  merchants,  manufacturers,  me 
chanics,  artisans,  &c.  of  Alleghany  county,  in  said 
commonwealth,  praying  congress  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  compromise  act,  and  to  establish  a new 
tariff  embracing  the  principles  of  discriminating  du- 
ties for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  domes- 
tic manufactures  and  home  industry;  and  praying 
further  that  said  tariff  be  formed  with  a view  to  se- 
cure to  our  country  the  balance  of  trade. 

By  Mr.  Morgan : The  petition  of  citizens  of  Cayu- 
ga county,  New  York,  asking  for  a reduction  of  pay 
of  members  to  three  dollars  per  day  after  the  1st  of 
May.  Of  the  same,  praying  for  a congress  of  na- 
tions to  settle  national  disputes.  Of  William  O. 
Duvall  and  others,  asking  congress  to  assume  the 
state  debt  of  Mississippi,  and  to  eject  that  state  from 
the  union.  Mr.  M.  in  presenting  the  petition  asking 
congress  to  reduce  the  pay  of  members  to  §3  per 
day,  observed,  that  the  petition  was  signed  by  many 
of  his  most  respectable  constituents,  without  refe- 
rence to  party.  The  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  di- 
rected declined  presenting  it.  Mr.  M*.  coincided 
with  the  views  of  the  petitioners,  and  believing  that 
the  sessions  of  congress,  now  unnecessarily  long, 
would  be  materially  shortened  by  granting  the  pray- 
er of  the  petitioners,  he  moved  its  reference  to  a se- 
lect committee,  with  instructions  to  report  a bill  re- 
ducing the  pay  of  members  to  three  dollars  per  day 
after  the  1st  of  May. 

By  Mr.  W.  B.  Campbell:  a series  of  resolutions  of 
the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tobacco  interest,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented on  a former  day  by  one  of  his  colleagues  and 
ordered  to  be  printed.  He  said  he  would  not  move 
that  they  again  be  printed,  but  he  would  make  such  a 
motion  as  would  conform  in  some  degree  to  the  views 
of  the  legislature.  Every  effort  to  reduce  the  du- 
ties on  tobacco  in  foreign  countries,  by  negotiation, 
has  heretofox'e  failed,  and  it  is  now  more  than  proba- 
ble that  nothing  will  be  done  on  that  subject  by  trea- 
ty until  this  government  shall  resort  to  a system  of 
countervailing  duties,  as  pointed  out  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  their  resolutions.  The  committee  on  manu- 
factures have  the  whole  subject  of  the  tariff  and  the 
propriety  of  an  increase  of  duties  on  imports  now 
under  consideration.  He  would  therefore  move  that 
these  resolutions  be  referred  to  that  committee. 

Also,  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Tennes- 
see, inquiring  into  the  propriety  of  the  immediate 
admission  of  Texas  into  the  union  of  the  U.  States 
of  America,  which,  on  motion  of  'Mr.  C,  H.  Wil- 
liams, were  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign 
affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Also,  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Tennessee, 
instructing  her  senators,  when  she  shall  have  any, 
and  requesting  her  representatives  in  congress,  to 
vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  bankrupt  law,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed.  And  the 
house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  March  15.  Mr.  Stanly,  on  leave,  offer- 
ed the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  postmaster  general  of  the  Uniied 
States  be  directed  to  inform  this  house  whether,  tn  his 
opinion,  any  further  provision  by  law  is  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  post  office  department  from  loss  arising  from 
the  transmission  of  letters  by  private  persons  coastwise 
from  one  part  of  the  United  Stales  to  another. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  ihe  treasury  he  direct- 
ed to  inform  this  house  whe  her,  in  his  opinion,  any  fur- 
ther provision  hy  law  he  necessary  to  secure  the  Ameri- 
can-owned ships  and  vessels  tin-  coasting  trade  of  the 
Ln.iteJ  States,  and  also  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
from  one  port  thereof  to  another. 

Mr.  Botts  said  that  he  had  in  his  drawer  a resolu- 


tion connected  with  this  subject,  which  was  not  em- 
braced in  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Stanly,)  and  which  he  would  be  glad 
should  be  passed  upon  no.w.  The  resolution  was. 
as  follows: 

Resolped,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  t lie  expediency  of  so  amending 
the  navigation  laws  as  to  prevent  interference  orcompe- 
tition  on  the  part  of  foreign  steamers  with  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  United  States,  by  the  transmission  of  letters 
from  one  port  of  the  United  States  to  another. 

And,  without  debate  or  divison,  the  question  was 
taken  simultaneously  on  all  the  resolutions,  and  thev 
were  adopted. 

The  bill  “to  extend  the  time  for  selling  the  lands 
granted  to  the  incorporated  Kentucky  asylum  for 
teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,”  was  passed. 

Mr.  Mallory,  from  the  committee  on  naval  affairs 
reported  the  following  bills,  which  were  severally 
read  twice  by  their  titles,  and  committed: 

A bill  to  authorise  the  construction  of  a war 
steamer  for  harbor  defence,  accompanied  by  a report 
in  writing. 

A bill  to  authorise  the  construction  of  a depot  for 
charts  and  instruments  for  the  navy  of  the  United 
States,  accompanied  by  a report  in  writing. 

Mr.  Adams  rose  and  said  that  on  the  27th  day  of 
August  last  a resolution  from  the  committee  on  for- 
eign affairs  had  been  adopted,  instructing  that  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reducing 
the  expenditures  of  the  diplomatic  department  of  the 
government,  by  reducing  the  number  of  ministers 
and  diplomatic  agents  abroad.  No  report  has  been 
made  at  that  session,  and  he  now  moved  that  the  re- 
solution be  again  referred  to  that  committee. 

A long  time  was  spent  in  contesting  this  move- 
ment, which  Mr.  Cushing  opposed,  on  sundry  points 
of  order, — but  the  resolution  was  ultimately  adopted 
by  nearly  a unanimous  vote. 

A report  confirming  the  deed  of  D.  Levy,  was 
made  by  Mr.  Barton,  from  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee on  elections,  and  a counter  report,  by  Mr. 
Halsted,  from,  as  he  signified,  also  a majority  of  the 
same  committee,  declaring  Mr.  Levy  to  be  an  alien, 
and  therefore,  not  entitled  to  a seat  as  a delegate  in 
that  house. 

The  house  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  general  appropriation  bill,  in  which  considerable 
progress  was  this  day  made.  The  details  are  entire- 
ly too  voluminous  for  our  space.  The  house  then 
adjourned. 

Wednesday,  March  16.  Mr.  Halsted,  of  N.  J. 
from  the  committee  on  elections,  asked  for  the  ac- 
tion upon  the  report  of  the  committee  declaring 
that  Joshua  Lowell  was  entitled  to  his  seat. 

Mr.  Randall,  of  Maine,  took  issue  with  the  report. 
He  showed  that  Mr.  Lowell’s  majority  was  less  than 
twenty-one,  and  that  twenty-three  of  the  votes  were 
illegally  returned. 

The  house  did  not  concur  with  him,  and  sustained 
the  previous  question  which  was  moved.  The  re- 
port was  then  adopted  and  Mr.  Lowell  placed  secure 
in  his  seat  by  a vote  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Fillmore,  in  consideration  of  the  exhausted 
condition  of  the  treasury,  felt  called  upon  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  to  move 
that  the  house  resolve  itself  into  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  proposing  an  extension  of  tho  time 
for  subscribing  to  the  unsubscribed  portion  of  the 
loan  authorised  at  the  extra  session  of  congress. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  and  the  house  re- 
fused (two-thirds  being  required)  118  to  69,  to  go 
into  committee  of  the  whole. 

The  house  then  went  into  committee  of  the  whole. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr,  Briggs,  of 
Mass.,  called  for  action  upon  the  general  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  Fillmore  called  for  the  consideration  of  the 
loan  bill.  The  chairman  decided  that  the  motion 
was  not  in  order.  An  appeal  was  taken;  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  chair  reversed. 

The  loan  bill  sometime'since  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  was  then  read.  A ques- 
tion of  time  arose  as  soon  as  the  bill  was  taken  up 
in  committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Wise  moved  fifteen  years  instead  of  twelve 
years,  as  recommended  by  the  president  and  secreta- 
ry of  the  treasury. 

Mr.  McKeon,  of  New  York,  advocated  a repeal  of 
the  land  bill  of  the  extra  session  of  congress.  He 
was,  for  relieving  the  government  conditionally. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Va.  was  for  extending  the  time  for 
three  years,  and  increasing  the  rate  of  interest.  He 
would  not  consent  to  have  the  time  run  on  for  14  or 
15  yeqrs. 

Mr.  Adams,  sustained  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wise,  and 
gave. his  reasons. 

Mr.  Smith's  and  Mr.  Wise's  motions  were  rejected. 
After  some  further  discussion  the  committee  rose 
and  the  house  adjourned 
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Biinks.  After  an  extraordinary  course  of  legislation, 
-the  government  of  Pennsylvania  at  length  passed  a law 
requiring  the  banks  of  that  state  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ments forthwith.  The  latest  information  from  thatstate 
Sb.owever  renders  it  extremely  uncertain  how  far  the 
Jaw  will  or  can  be  complied  with.  The  Sun  says: 
“Although  it  was  expected  that  the  banks  of  Pennsylva- 
nia would  comply  immediately  with  the  law  ol  the  state, 
on  Monday,  yet  we  perceive  by  our  Philadelphia  ex- 
changes that  not  a single  hank  in. Philadelphia  or  else- 
where paid  specie.  Some  of  the  hanks  designed  contest- 
ing the  law.’’ 

The  Girard  bank  has  made  an  assignment  ol  all  its 
effects. 

On  the  16th  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  refused  to  take 
the  notes  of  Penn  Township  bank,  which  constituted  a 
large  portion  of  the  currency  of  the  city.  This  produc- 
ed an  immediate  run  upon  that  bank,  which  after  sus- 
taining for  some  hours,  at  length  compelled  the  directors 
to  close  their  doors.  ' 

The  distress  in  the  business  community  is  represented 
to  be  beyond  any  thing  ever  known  in  the  city.  Money 
is  not  lobe  had  even  at  four  per  cent,  per  month.  Many 
heavy  failures  are  announced. 

The  hanks  of  Maryland  appear  to  be  making  every 
disposition  to  comply  with  the  law  of  the  state  requiring 
them  to  resume  specie  payments  on  the  1st  of  May.  j 
They  now  pay  specie  in  some  cases,  and  it  is  believed 
will  he  able  to  fulfil  the  objects  of  the  law. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia  have  not  yet  finally  decided 
upon  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  they  have  long 
been  debating,  requiring  the  banks  of  that  state  to  re- 
sume. A motion  to  substitute  the  1st  June  for  the 
1st  November  as  the  period,  was  lost  in  the  honse  by  a 
tie  vote  on  Tuesday  last.  A motion  to  substitute  the  1st 
May,  was  negatived,  ayes  54  nays  64. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  orders  are  now 
down  to  fitly  cents  in  the  dollar.  The  city  councils  have 
decided  not  to  receive  them  any  longer  in  payment  of 
taxes  or  city  debts. 

Dr.  .Channing  on  free  trade.  “Allow  me  to  say  a 
word  to  the  merchants  of  our  country  on  another  sub- 
ject. The  time  is  come  when  they  are  particularly  call- 
ed to  take  yet  more  generous  views  of  their,  vocation,  and 
to  give  commerce  a universality  as  yet  unknown.  I 
refer  to  the  jus'ter  principles  which  ate  gaining  ground  on 
the  subject  of  free  trade,  and  to  the  growing  disposition 
of  nations  to  promote  it.  Free  trade!  this  is  the  plain 
duty  and  plain  interest  of  the  human  race.  To  level  all  bar- 
riers to  free  exchange;  to  cut  up  the  system  of  restric- 
tion root  and  branch;  to  open  every  port  on  earth  to  every 
product,  this  is  the  office  of  enlightened  humanity  — 
To  this  a free  nation  should  especially  pledge  itself. — 
Freedom  of  the  seas;  freedom  of  harbors;  an  intercourse 
of  nations  free  as  the  winds;  this  is  not  a dream  of  phi- 
lanthropists; we  are  tending  towards  it  and  let  us  hasten 
it.  Under  a wiser  and  more  Christian  civilization,  we 
shall  look  back  on  our  present  restrictions  as  we  do  on  the 
swaddling  bands  by  which,  in  darker  times,  the  human 
body  was  compressed.  The  growing  freedom  of  trade 
is  another  and  glorious  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  our 
age  to  universality.” 

Cotton  market — Liverpool,  Feb.  18.  The  market 
has  been  very  du.l  and  heavy  throughout  the  week;  the 
trade  have  been  almost  the  only  purchasers,  and,  though, 
no  decided  decline  can  be  quoted  in  either  American  or 
Surat  descriptions,  the  tendency  has  been  throughout  in 
favor  of  the  buyer,  with  a great  abundance  of  cotton  of- 
fering. The  imports  this  week  amount  to  37,051  hags, 
and  the  sales,  including  500  American  taken  on  specu- 
lation, and  100  American,  60  Mat*nham.  and  100  Su- 
rat fur  export,  to  19,630  hags,  including  350  Sea  Island 
Georgia,  10|d  to  16d;  20  stained  do.  7;  4,650  Upland  do. 
4?d  to  6jd;  1,120  Alabama  and  Mobile,  5d  to  5gd:  8,100 
New  Orleans,  41d  to  7jd;  740  Pernambuco,  GJd  to  7.jd; 
360  Bahia  and  Macolu,  Gjj  to  7|d;  580  Maranham,  5jd 
to  7d. 

Coen  laws.  The  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer, 
in  speaking  of  parliamentary  movement,  says:  “In  ad- 
dition to  the  great  corn  law  question,  the  ministers  have 
proposed  resolutions  in  regard  to  the  colonial  customs 
duties, .similar  to  those  brought  forward  last  winter  by  the 
former  administration.  These,  it  is  believed,  will  afford 
considerable  relief  to  the  West  Indies  and  North  Ame- 
rican colonies-  The  admission  of  grain  and  flour  into 
these  colonies,  at  a duty  of  three  shillings  on  the. quarter 
of  wheat,  and  two  shillings  on  the  barrel  of  flour,  is 
looked  upon  as  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  corn  laws,  and  an  opening  for  the  admission 
of  flour  into  England  from  the  United  States,  through 
Canada,  at  a fixed  rate  of  duty.’’ 

Creole  case.  A cabinet  meeting,  we.  learn,  was  held 
at  Washington,  on  Monday,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  important  despatches  received  at  the  state  department, 
transmitted  Irom  our  minis'er  in  England,  by  the  Aca- 
dia. The  executive,  it  is  said,  will  not  recede  from  the 
stand  taken  in  the  Creole  case.  [Ledger. 

Disaster  at  sea.  The  Sailor’s  Magazine  contains 
the  following  list  of  vessels  known  to  have  been  wreck- 
ed at  sea  during  the  past  year.  About  650  lives. have 
been  lost,  and  nearly  $15,000,000  , worth  of  property. 
Of  the  whole  number  94  were  English  vessels:  ships,  63; 
barks,  47;  brigs,  130;  schooners,  246;  sloops,  51;  steam- 
boats, 5;  unknown,  40. — Total,  557. 


Election.  The  New  Hampshire  state  election  has 
resulted  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Van  Buren  party;  par- 
ticulars not  pet  ascertained’.  Hill’s  N.  IT.  Patriot  thus 
classifies  the  represemavo  elected  so  far  as  heard  from; 
radicals,  56;  anti-radicals,  53;  whigs,  47;  no  choice,  16: 
anti-radical  majority,  34.  Barioii  is  beaten  in  the  Rock- 
ingham councillor  district  by  a large  majority. 

■Indian  Council.  A letter  from  a Mr.  Phariss,  clerk 
of  Barry  county  court,  Missouri,  states  that  he  has  infor- 
mation from  an  intelligent  Delaware  Indian,  that  a great 
Indian  council  to  consist  of  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the 
Setninoles,  Choctaws,  Chicasaws,  Creeks,  Senecas, 
Quawpaws,  Osages,  Shawnees,  Caws,  Pawnees.  Sioux, 
Sacs,  Foxes,  Peankeshaws,  Potawatamies,  Wyandots, 
&c.  &c.  &c.;  are  to  assemble  in  two  moons  from  that 
time  (16th  February),  in  grand  confederacy  at  the  instance 
of  the  C.herokees — of  which  Ross  is  the  talanted  head 
man,  and  who  has  recently  returned  from  Washing- 
ton. It  is  supposed,  that  the  ostensible  object  is  to  op- 
pose any  further  emigration  of  the  whites  west,  to  pre- 
vent the  erection  of  any  more  forts  in  tlreir  country, 
and  never  more  to  part  with  another  foot  of  their  land, 
either  by  force  or  treaty,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  and  yite 
total  extinction  of  their  race.  The  Delaware  informs  our 
correspondent  that  by  this  confederacy  the  Indian  tribes 
will  be  enabled  to  bring  a force  of  40,000  warriors  into 
the  field.  . 

Mexico.  The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  of  the  3d  inst. 
contains  accounts  from  Mexico  brought  by  the  schooner 
Virginia  Antoinette,  front  Tampico.  We  see  no  men- 
tion made  of  the  Texan  prisoners!  The  papers  assert 
that  the  treaty  proposed  by  Yucatan  is  .entirely  inadmis- 
sible, and  that  Mexico  will  never  agree  to  any  such 
terms  with  one  of  its  states.  The  Tampico  Sun  is  par- 
ticularly severe  upon  the  Louisiana  legislature  and  the 
U.  S.  government  generally, -for  the  interest  manifested 
in  behalf  of  the  Santa  Fe  prisoners.  They  say. — 

“The  Mexican  government  will  respond  to  such  out- 
rageous demands  in  a way  consistent  with  the  honor  of 
the  republic.  For  our  own  part,  we  hope  the  supreme 
chief  of  the  nation,  who  has  so  fully  realized  the  desires 
of  the  whole  people,  will  give  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Stales  an  evidence  of  firmness,  spurning  so  insulting  a 
demand.  We  do  not  presume  that  in  case  of  war,  Mex- 
ico wiil  be  able  to  maintain  so  unequal  a . struggle;  hut  it 
would  be  far  more  honorable  to  be  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  our  country  than  to  submit  to  the  insolent  pre- 
tensions of  our  perverse  neighbors.  Let  the.  result  of  a 
conflict  be  whatsit  may,  however  disastrous,  it  will  be 
much  more  toierable  than  to  suffer  the  insolent  pride  of 
these  modern  Carthagenians — these  defenders  of  slavery 
— these  worshippers  of  the  silver  god — and  who  desire  to 
impose  laws  upon  a people  who  more  deserve  to  he  free 
than  a whole  world  of  Anglo  Americans.'1' 

Naval.  The  frigate  Constellation,  commodore  Kear- 
ney, and  sloop  of  war  Boston,  commander  Long,  were 
at  Singapore  on  the  23d  of  Nov.  J.  C.  Richardson,  of 
Louisville,  a midshipman,  died  on  board  the  Constella- 
tion, of  fever,  on  the  29tU  of  Sept. 

Pennsylvania  Assessment.  From  the  report  of  the 
auditor  general  to  the  legislature  on  the  1st  March,  1S42. 
The  assessed  value  of  real  estate- cattle,  horses,  &c.  as- 
sessed for  county  purposes  is  $361,401,494 

The  assessed  value  of  offices,  posts  of  pro- 
fit, trades,  professions  ’ 24,495,463 

The  assessed  value  of  mortgages,  debts, 
stocks,' watches,  &c.  44,387,391 

Whole  amount  of  stale  tax  assessed  in  fall 
of  184  L 531,582 

Nine  counties  having  a population  of  340,245  are  not 
included  in  the  summary  as  their  assessments  had  not 
been  returned. 

The  assessed  value  of  real  estate  of  Philadelphia  city 
was  $73,313,474:  of  offices,  trades  &c.  12,476,643;  of 
mortgages,  stocks  &c.  18,969,011;  state  tax  in  fall  of 
1S41,  $452,292.  The  assessed  value  of  real  estate  of 
Philadelphia  county  was  $50,516,835;  of  trades,  occupa- 
tions &c.'  3,025,895;  ot  debts  mortgages,  stocks  &c. 

5,365,152,  state  tax  in  fall  of  1841,  $71,287. 

Prince  de  Joinville  was  promoted,  by  a royal  ordi- 
nance of  22d  January,  to  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral. 

Right  of  search.  The  treaty  among  the  five  great 
powers  of  Europe,  touching  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  is  one  of  great  importance  to  this  country 
in  the  present  aspect  of  our  affairs.  And  the  recent  re- 
fusal of  France  to  confirm  all  o f its  provisions,  gives  ad- 
ditional consequence  to  the  subject.  The  subjoined  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  U.  States  Gazette,  dated  Paris, 
Jan.  27th  is  from  a gentleman  long  and  successfully  con- 
nected with  the  diplomatic  affairs  of  the  country  abroad, 
a close  observer  of  men  and  things: 

My  dear  Chandler:  You  were  doubtless  as  unpre- 
pared as  myself  for  the  joint  treaty  of  the  five  great 
European  powers  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
by  the  concession  of  the  mutual,  right  of  search.  Eng- 
lish ambition,  concealed  under  the  disguise  of  philan- 
throphy,  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  business.  The  object 
of  Great  Britain  has  been  to  interpolate  the  right  of 
search  into  the  Jaw  of  nations,  under  the  sanction  ol  the 
united  authority  of  those  European  powers,  who  take 
upon  themselves  to  make  and  interpret  European  pub- 
lic law  Her  real  objects,  as  well  as  the  means  which 
she  has  intended  to  put  into  practice  for  their  attain- 
ment, have  been  concealed  from  the  associate  parties  to 
this  treaty.  Her  primary  aim  lias  been  to  legalize  tier 
sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  then  to  force  the  minor 
powers,  the  United  States  among  the  rest,  to  respect  this 


new  authority  for  her  insolence  and  boundless  ambition 
for  maritime  power.  Happily  we  have  here  an  able  and 
influential  minister.  * As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the 
existence  of  the  treaty,  he  hastened  to  unfold  its  objects 
to  the  French  ministry,  and  through  that,  and  other  chan- 
nels of  influence,  he  has  awakened  France  to  a proper 
and  excited  feeling  of  the  danger  to  the  principles  and 
interests  which  she  has  hitherto  defended,  contained  in 
this  instrument,  to  which  siie  was  about  to  give  her  final 
sanction.  I have  my  doubts  whether  the  treaty  wiil  he 
ratified;  hut  alter  the  interpretation  given  to  it  by  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  evidently  the  result  of  his  in- 
terviews with  General  Cass,  it  will  he  powerless  in  the 
hands  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  way  she  intended  to  ap- 
ply it  against  us,  and  other  secondary  maritime  powers. 
M.  Guizot  said,  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  that  an  at- 
tempt, to  apply  the  treaty  to  us,. or  to  other  powers  who 
were  not  parlies  toil,  would  be  ,a  justifiable  cause  of 
war.  Now  had  the  treaty  been  ratified  without  this 
commentary  from  this  high'  source,  Great  Britain 
would  have  insisted,  that  to  make  the  treaty  effectual,  it 
must  apply  to  all  flags;  and  that  (he  only  object  in  get- 
ting the  united  sign  a cures  .of  the  five  powers,  was  to  es- 
tablish the  right  of  search  as  the  law  of  nations,  in  the 
paramount  interest  of  humanity.  But  the  declaration  of 
the  French  minister,  and  the  universal  hostility  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  and  of  the  press,  to  the  treaty, 
have  changed,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  matter.*  The  in- 
strument is  now  a.  nullity  in  the  hands  of  its  negotiators. 
The  feeling  of  France  must  be  the  feeling  all  over  the 
continent;  and  England  instead  of  having  made  ano- 
ther-,-and  the  longest  step  ol  all,  to  universal  power  and 
domination,  holds  in  her  hand  an  unmeaning  document, 
abandoned,  on  the  instant,  by  the  allies  whose  moral 
force  she.  had  counted  on  to  enable  her  to  carry  out  her 
monstrous  purposes.  General  Cass  has  hastily  prepared 
a pamphlet  setting  forth  the  true  import  and  dangers  of 
this  treaty.  It  will  be  read  by  everv  statesman  in  Eu- 
rope, and  added  to  the  general’s  personal  influence  here, 
will  effectually  turn  the  tables  on  England.  The  coun- 
try owes  the  general  much  for  his  reasonable  and  effec- 
tual influence  with  this  government. 

Steamboat  explosion  and  loss  of  life.  We  learn 
from  the  Mobile  papers,  that  on  the  1st  inst.  the  steam- 
boat North  Star,  hurst  her  boilers,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  and  some  sixteen  persons  were 
instantaneously  killed. 

The  grampus.  A letter  from  an  officer  on  board  the 
U.  S.  schooner  Grampus,  hence,  14th  ult.  states  that  the 
she  took  the  gale  the  16th,  which  continued  with  great 
violence  for  nearly  three  days,  the  deck  most  of  the  time 
so  flooded,  that  the  port  holes  barely  afforded  a sufficient 
outlet  for  the  water,  threw  overboard  the  two  bow  guns, 
lost  stern  boat,  and  had  the  quarter  boat  stove,  &c. 

[Boston  Mercantile  Advertiser. 

Tobacco  market,  Liverpool,  Feb.  18.  Tobacco  con- 
tinues in  good  general  demand,  and  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  month  the  stiles  amount  to  754  h lids, 
comprising  426  Virginia  leaf,  and  99  stemmed,  109  Ken- 
tucky leaf  and  120  stemmed,  of  those  226J  hhds.  were 
taken  for  export,  214  for  Ireland,  13  for  Scotland,  80  on 
speculation,  and  the  remainder  on  221  hhds.  by  the  trade. 
I’rice  of  the  better  qualities  of  the  Virginian  leaf  have 
advanced  about  jd.  per  lb.,  and  the  market  generally  is 
firmer. 

The  mail  brought  by  the  steamship  Unicorn,  was  the 
largest  that  ever  arrived  in  the  United  States.  The  num- 
ber of  letters  was  about  40,000,  and  there  were  40  bass 
of  newspapers.  The  postage  on  the  letters  for  New 
York  amounted  to  about  $3,000;  Philadelphia, , $650, 
Baltimore,  $200;  Albany  (city  or  distributioy)  $500. 

Wheat  Market.  Liverpool, Feb,  15.  A very  limited 
trade  in  free  wheat  to-day,  at  a decline  of  Jd.  to  2d.  per 
70  lbs.  with  a disposition  to  press  sales.  Nothing  pass- 
ing in  tiie  bonded  market  except  a parcel  ofU.  States 
sweet  flour  which  changed  hands  at  27s.  per  barrel.— 
Free  flour  sold  in  retail  at  36s.  to  36s.  6,1  per  barrel. — 
OarS- were  Id  per  bushel  louer. 

Feb.  18.  Since  ourlfirsfreport  this  week  and  up  to  this 
dare,  business  in  any  free  article  of  the  trade  appears  to 
be  literally  suspended.  At  this  day’s  market  likewise 
unaccountable  dullness  pervaded  every  branch  of  the 
corn  trade,  and  rendered  prices  of  all  sorts  of  Crain 
scarcely  more  than  nominal.  Of  wheats,  however,  the 
few  retail  sales  effected  were  at  a decline  of  2d  to  3d  per 
60  lbs.  and  oats  might  have  been  purchased  at  full  Id 
per  45  lbs.  below  the  rates  last  noted.  Oatmeal,  in  the 
absence  of  country  buyers,  receded  6.1  per  240  lbs.  Flour 
was  taken  off  very  sparingly,  and  although  prime  brands, 
duty  paid,  are  not  plentiful,  there  v\  as  a disposition  to  sell 
on  rather  lower  terms.  Until  the  question  of  the  corn 
laws,  now  before  parliament,  is  decided,  we  look  for  ve- 
ry little  if  any  improvement  in  our  demand. 

London,  Feb.  18.  We  have  to  note  large  arrivals  of 
English  barley  and  foreign  wheals,  but-the  supplies  of 
other  grain,  although  only  moderate,  are  more  than  suf- 
cient  for  the  present  demand.  Every  article  is  most  de- 
pressed, buyers  continuing  to  exercise  the  greatest  cau- 
tion in  their  purchases,  and  reducing  their  stocks  to  the 
lowest  point.  In  the  absence  of  demand,  we  continue 
our  previous  quotations,  but  less  money  must  have  been 
takeii  to  force  sales  of  either  wheat,  barley  or  oats 

Quotations — American  flour,  free  35L-,38s.  in  bond 
29u33. , United  States  wheal,  free  58a64s. 

• London  average  prices  of  grain  for  t;  e week  ending 
Feb.  15. — Wheat,  2 406  qrs.  60s.  Id.;  barley,  6,323  qrs. 
30s.  3d.  oats,  22,827  qrs.  20s.  6d.;  rye,  78  qrs.  38s.  6d.; 
beans,  1,250  qrs.  33e-  Id.;  peas,  851  qrs.  34s.  1. 
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The  ship  Delhi  at  Neve  York  on  20th  inst.  from 
Macao  on  29th  November,  brings  nine  days  later  in- 
formation from  China,  but  nothing  important,  Ningo 
Chusan,  &. c.  are  in  quiet  possession  of  the  British. 

In  a circular,  of  2d  October,  of  Sir  Henry  Pottin- 
ger,  in  announcing  the  capture  of  Tirighae,  (the  capi- 
tal of  the  Chusan  group)  says:  “Under  no  circum 
stances  will  Tinghae  be  given  up,  until  the  whole 
demands  of  England  are  not  only  complied  with,  but 
carried  into  full  effect.” 

Since  the  Acadia,  with  London  dates  to  the  18th 
Feb.  there  has  been  no  later  arrival  from  Europe. — 
The  debate  in  Ihe  house  of  lords  on  the  Creole  case  as 
reported  in  our  last  took  place  on  the  14th  February. 
The  decision  of  the  French  chambers  against  the  ra- 
tification of  the  quintuple  treaty  as  expressed  in  the 
debate  on  the  reply  to  the  kings  speech,  was  made  in 
consonance  with  the  general  voice  of  the  nation  on 
the  24th  January.  The  debate  on  the  subject  of  the 
address  was  brought  to  a close  on  the  2‘Jth.  The 
pamphlet  from  Mr.  Cass  appeared  on  the  1st  Febru- 
ary. The  treaty  had  been  signed  in  London  on  the 
20th  December  and  its  ratification  was  expected  in 
London  on  the  20lh  February.  The  information  of 
its  non  ratification  in  its  precise  terms  by  the  French 
ministry  and  their  proposition  for  modifications 
reached  London  on  the  13th  February.  Public  opi- 
nion in  France  though  already  awakened  seems  to 
have  been  more  decidedly  drawn  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  by  the  position  maintained  by 
the  United  States  as  expressed  in  the  president’s 
last  annual  message  and  in  the  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence of  Mr.  Stevension  with  Lords  Palmerston  and 
Aberdeen  which  accompanied  it.  The  Times,  minis- 
terial paper,  of  the  5th  January,  remarked  that  “the 
five  powers  which  signed  the  late  treaty  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade  will  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  thwarted  in  the  execution  of  their  engagements 
by  the  capricious  resistance  of  the  cabinet  of  Wash- 
ington. A single  war  with  Great  Britain  she  (the 
United  States)  has  already  tried;  a war  on  her  part 
with  all  Europe,  will  be  a novelty!”  The  same  jour- 
nal on  the  14th  February  says: 

“There  is  no  one  law  which  is  faster  gaining 
ground  in  Europe  than  the  right  of  every  country  to 
corhmand  the  military  services  of  its  native  born  in 
its  defence.  This  law  has  become  sacred  in  France, 
Germany  and  Spain — more  sacred  in  proportion  as 
each  country  progresses  in  strength,  civilization  and 
freedom.  It  is  a law,  of  which  the  American  states 
will  fully  feel  the  necessity  one  day,  though  it  be  to 
their  interest  to  efface  it  at  present.  At  all  events, 
it  is  not  only  England’s  interest,  but  her  right,  to  in- 
sist on  this  universal  law.  And  in  so  doing,  England 
cannot  but  have  the  support  of  all  European  nations. 
General  Cass  may  still  regard  the  principle  of  a man’s 
allegiance  to  his  country  to  be  a mere  “feudal  no- 
tion.” Let  him  ask  his  French  friends,  who  cer- 
tainly have  got  fid  of  feudal  notions,  whether  they 
consider  this  to  be  one  or  not.” 

As  for  France,  its  press  and  public  voice  has  al- 
ready replied  to  the  Times,  and  the  treaty  still  re- 
mains unratified.  In  the  discussion  in  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  M.  Guizot  said  with  emphasis: 

“England  claims,  in  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  a right  of  impressment;  England  maintains 
that,  where,  for  any  reason  whatever,  she  has  the 
right  to  examine  any  American  shin,  she  has  the 
right  to  seeit  lor  English  deserters,  to  take  them  and 
Sm  to  England.  She  does  not  claim  the  right 
to  eulof  lue  American  vessels  with  this  special  object. 
No,  she  does  not  go  so  far;  but  she  contends  that 
i chenever  $lie  enters  an  American  shin,  for  emu  vamose 
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whatever,  she  can  exercise  the  right  of  impressment  upon 
all  the  English  sailors  she  may  find  on  board.  Here 
is  the  great  motive  of  the  energetic  resistance  of  the 
Americans  to  the  English  right  of  entry,  under  what- 
ever form  and  under  whatever  pretext  it  is  present- 
ed, and  in  my  opinion  the  Americans  are  right.  If  the 
English  claimed  to  come  to  seek  English  sailors  on 
board  French  vessels,  certainly  we  should  resist  like 
the  Americans.” 

#The  Irish  orator,  now  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin, 
would  seem  to  be  “on  the  fence”  upon  the  subject. 
O’CONNELL  ON  THE  RIGHT  OF  SEARCH. 

FROM  A SPEECH  RECENTLY  DELIVERED  IN  DUBLIN. 

He  saw,  he  thought  it  was  in  the  Freeman's  Jour- 
nal of  Tuesday  last,  a letter  from  an  American,  then 
in  London,  who  attacked  him  for  having  entered  on 
a discussion  of  the  “right  of  search”  question  then 
pending  between  England  and  America.  He  did  him 
(the  lord  mayor)  great  injustice  for  he  had  not  said 
one  word  on  the  subject.  He  was  free  to  declare 
his  opinion,  as  he  had  already  done  before,  of  slavery 
and  its  horrors,  and  therefore  he  valued  the  Ameri- 
can sympathy  thus  given  the  more  highly.  He  was 
ready  to  declare  that  no  man  of  any  color,  cast,  or 
creed,  should  he  a slave,  and  while  he  had  increased 
in  affection  to  America,  it  did  not  diminish  his  dis- 
like of  slavery  wherever  it  existed  (loud  cheers.)— 
He  valued  their  sympathy,  because  they  all  knew  he 
was  a decided  enemy  of  slavery  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe;  and  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
right  of  search,  he  was  convinced  it  was  one  which 
would  have  been  easily  settled  (hear, hear).  The  Ame- 
ricans unquestionably  had  a right  to  resist  any  search 
made  on  their  own  ships,  but  they  had  no  right  to 
make  or  suffer  that  flag  to  be  made  the  cloak  for  a 
committal  of  piracy  on  the  high  seas,  or  to  carry  on 
a traffic  in  the  odious  system  of  slavery  (hear,  hear). 
The  difficulty  existed  in  distinguishing  between  the 
real  and  fictitious  flag,  but  he  thought  that  if  a mix- 
ed tribunal,  half  Americans  and  half  British,  were 
formed,  they  would,  be  able  to  decide  what  ship  sail- 
ed under  the  real  American  flag,  and  adjudge  the 
parties  entitled  to  compensation  (hear,  hear).  The 
Americans  had  no  right  to  permit  piracy,  or  a traffic 
in  slavery  to  be  carried  on  under  I heir  own  flag;  they 
had  no  right  to  give  parties  engaged  in  that  piracy  a 
fictitions  protection,  and  they  don’t  want  to  do  it;  but 
why,  he  would  ask,  were  they  so  very  stringent  in 
their  refusal  to  allow  any  meddling  with  vessels  sail- 
ing under  their  flag? 

Oh,  England  ought  to  read  a lesson  from  the  cir- 
cumstance! In  the  last  war  she  acted  with  the  most 
atrocious  barbarity  towards  the  American  vessels. — 
She  trampled  their  flag  under  foot — insisted  on  the 
right  of  search — insisted  on  the  right  of  British  sub- 
jects to  go  on  board  American  vessels,  and  act  as 
they  thought  proper.  England  was  then  in  the  inso- 
lence of  her  power — she  committed  the  grossest  out- 
rages on  the  rights  of  the  American  people;  those 
outrages  irritated  and  provoked  them  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  that  irritation  continued  to  the  present 
hour  (loud  cries  of  hear,  hear).  Oh!  England  ought 
to  recollect  that  while  she  had  the  power — that 
while  it  was  safe  to  insult,  she  did  so;  but  a day  of 
retribution  may  come  (cheers).  She  who  insulted 
America  in  the  plenitude  of  her  power — in  the  zenith 
of  her  prosperity — is  now  willing,  and  not  only  will- 
ing, but  imploring  of  America  not  to  have  recourse 
to  hostilities — nay,  she  is  sending  one  of  her  million- 
aires to  beg  and  entreat  not  to  push  their  undoubted 
right  of  self-protection  farther  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  (cheers  and  laughter).  The  insolence  of 
torvism  was  frightful  to  contemplate,  and  he,  for  one, 
should  most  heartily  wish  to  see  it  checked  (loud 
cries  of  hear,  hear).  The  rule  with  the  torios  of 
England  was,  that  as  long  as  they  could  oppress,  to 
continue  to  do  so,  but  to  shrink  from  it  when  they 
find  it  cannot  be  done  with  safety  (hear).  That  was 
a lesson  which  the  tories  had  given  for  many  years: 
but  English  insolence  at  present,  with  its  “baited 
breath”  drawn,  and  making  her  humble  obei-ance, 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sending  out  Lord 
Ashburton  to  interfere  with  the  Americans,  and  to 
requcii  that  they  would  not  be  too  violent  in'  their 
assertion  of  a right  (a  laugh). 

He  (the  lord  mayor)  assured  the  Americans,  that 
as  iar  as  the  protection  of  American  property  went 
they  had  Ihe  sympathy  of  Ireland;  but  as  far  as  the 
slave  trade  was  concerned,  it  had  their  utmost  repro- 


bation (hear,  hear  and  cheers).  They  had  no  com'’ 
promise  to  make  with  those  who  were  engaged  in 
that  nefarious  traffic.  They  respected  American  in- 
dependence, but  they  abominated  the  system  of  deal- 
ing in  human  beings  as  a matter  of  trade,  and  could 
not  endure  the  thought  without  horror  of  a child  be- 
ing torn  from  its  parents,  or  a wife  from  her  hus- 
band, to  be  thrown  into  filthy  dungeons,  with  the 
chance  of  being  drowned,  or  poisoned  by  the  bad  air 
of  the  horrible  prison  in  which  they  were  too  often 
unfortunately  confined,  and  the  bad  provisions  which 
they  receive  (hear,  hear).  He  regretted  that  the 
traffic  in  human  beings  should  be  continued;  but  he 
was  not  very  sorry  at  seeing  the  chartered  insolence 
of  England  put  down  (hear,  hear  and  cheers).  The 
matter  would,  of  course,  be  compromised;  they  could 
not  go  to  war;  and  as  far  as  right  was  with  the  Ame- 
ricans, they  should,  as  he  had  already  observed, 
obtain  the  sympathy  of  the  Irish  people.  But  as 
regarded  the  question  of  slavery,  it  met  with 
their  most  decided  reprobation.  He  (the  lord  may- 
or) felt  it  his  duty  to  make  these  express  declara- 
tions, now  that  the  expression  of  America  had  kind- 
led towards  Ireland,  and  lest  that  might  be  held  out 
as  a reason  to  calumniate  those  who  had  already 
taken  a strong  part  on  the  question  of  slavery  (hear, 
hear).  Every  one  knew  that  his  opinion  on  that 
question  was  unaltered  and  unmoved;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  could  not  regret  to  see  the  just  regard  which 
was  meted  out  to  England  for  her  by-gone  insolence, 
particularly  to  Ireland,  and  the  degradation  which 
that  state  of  things  brought  upon  the  tory  faction, 
(cheers). 

TEXAS  AND  MEXICO. 

From  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  of  March  10. 

The  following  is  translated  from  the  “Diario  del 
Gobierno  de  la  Republica  Mexicana,”  the  official 
organ  of  the  present  administration  of  Mexico: 

Mexico,  February  20,  1842. 

The  two  following  letters  have  been  recently  re- 
ceived by  his  excellency  the  president  of  the  repub- 
lic—the  one  from  James'  Hamilton,  general,  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  agent  of  Texas,  and  the  other 
from  Mr.  Bernard  E.  Bee,  Texian  chief,  holding 
property  in  the  United  States.  We  give  also  in  se- 
quence the  answer  of  each  of  these,  which  his  ex- 
cellency has  vouchsafed  to  communicate,  in  order 
that  our  readers  and  the  entire  republic  may  learn 
how  far  presumption  and  audacity  have  carried  away 
the  usurpers  of  our  territory;  since, 'already  by  alter- 
nate, threats  and  promises,  they  attempt  to  drive  us 
Mexicans  to  a renunciation  of  our  rights,  and  to 
the  abandonment  of  a territory  which  they  have 
seized  upon  like  bandits,  at  a time  when  our  domes- 
tic disturbances  unfortunately  disabled  us  from  de- 
fending our  frontiers.  But  the  accompanying  an- 
swers will  sufficiently  inform  them  what  they  are  to 
expect  from  Mexico,  and  must  persuade  them  that 
they  will  never  obtain  tranquil  possession  of  that 
which  never  belonged  to  them,  and  is  still  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Mexican  nation. 

We  may  add  to  what  the  worthy  chief  of  our  re- 
public lias  so  patriotically  expressed,  that,  if  the  pre- 
sent generation,  by  some  fatality,  be  unable  to  re- 
conquer the  territory,  our  sons  or  our  grandsons  will 
accomplish  this  victory;  for  nations  have  a longlife, 
and  those  who  know  their  power  and  their  rights 
will  never  submit  to  dishonor  and  infamy. 

New  Orleans,  December  27,  1841. 

Most  esteemed  sir:  The  present  position  of  Mexi- 
co requires  wisdom  and  firmness.  You  possess  both 
these  qualities  in  a high  degree,  and  will  exercise 
them  for  the  benefit  of  your  country;  therefore  am 
I glad  to  see  you  at  the  head  of  Mexican  afi'airs. 
The  expedition  of  Santa  Fe  affords  you  an  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  again  the  question  of  Texas — a diffi- 
cult question,  which  should  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as 
possible.  Affairs  cannot  remain  in  their  present  po- 
sition. It  is  necessary  to  make  choice  between 
peace  and  war.  You  are  fully  aware  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  former,  and  of  the  evils 
which  must  result  from  the  latter.  Never  will  you 
be  able  to  conquer  Texas,  except  (to  use  your  own 
expression’)  in  defiance  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  laws  of  nations.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  will  march  upon  Texas — they 
arc  familiar  with  fire-arms,  and  their  aim  certain. 
Thousands  of  them  will  puss  the  Sabine  as  soon  as 
they  hear  that  Texas  is  invaded:  the  knot  should, 
then,  be  at  once  cut,  as  I told  general  Victoria  at  the 
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interview  which  I had  with  him  at  Vera  Cruz.  I do 
not  entertain  the  slightest  douht  of  your  determina- 
tion, when  I reflect  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  facts 
which  you  possess,  and  the  experience  you  have  ac- 
quired during  your  voyage  through  a part  of  the  U. 
States.  My  principal  object  in  addressing  to  you 
this  letter  is,  to  speak  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  the 
expedition  to  Santa  Fe.  I firmly  believe  that  you 
have  ordered  them  to  be  well  treated,  and  1 have 
given  public  assurance  that  such  would  be  your 
course  in  the  matter.  Would  not  the  present,  be  a 
good  opportunity  to  submit  the  whole  question  of 
Texas  to  the  decision  of  your  government?  If  you 
think  tliat  the  mediation  of  the  United  States  or  of 
England  would  exercise  a beneficial  influence,  you 
may  rely  upon  its  being  tendered,  as  soon  as  you 
will  communicate  to  me  (confidentially)  your  ideas 
upop  this  measure.  Please  answer  me  as  soon  as 
possible.  I recommend  the  prisoners  to  your  care. 
I entertain  friendly  relations  with  many  of  them. 
The  object  of  the  Santa  Fo  expedition  was  never 
made  known  to  me  at  Washington;  and  I know  of  it 
only  what  appeared  in  the  public  prints.  I remain, 
sir,  with  great  respect,  &c.  BERNARD  E.  BEE. 

To  his  excellency  Gen.  Santa  dlnna, 

president  of  the  republic  of- . Mexico . 

ANSWER. 

Palace  of  the  general  government  of  Mexico , 
February  fi,  1849. 

My  dear  sir:  I have  received  with  pleasure  your 
letter  of  the  27th  of  last  December,  written  from 
New  Orleans;  because  I remembered  the  noble  and 
generous  actions  which  your  kindness  exerted  in  my 
behalf  during  my  stay  in  Texas,  and  my  voyage  to 
the  United  States.  1 would  rejoice  were  fate  to  grant 
me  an  opportunity  of  reciprocating  in  person  the  kind 
attentions  which  you  manifested  to  me,  like  a gen- 
tleman who  esteems  properly  the  respect  due  to 
great  misfortune  suffered  for  a noble  cause.  Would 
to  God  that  our  relations  could  be  enclosed  within 
these  limits,  that  I might  manifest  to  you,  without  re- 
striction or  embarrassment,  my  just  gratitude. 

But  in  the  letter  to  which  1 refer,  you  lay  not  be- 
fore General  Santa  Anna,  but  before  the  president  of 
the  great  Mexican  republic,  the  question  of  Texas, 
ungrateful  in  its  recollections,  important  in  its  re- 
sults, and  worthy  of  fixing  the  entire  attention  of  the 
man  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  a great  na- 
tion. Too  surely  to  give  it  the  consideration  to  which 
its  gravity  entitles  it,  both  wisdom  and  decision  are 
eminently  necessary;  and  you,  who  generously  grant 
me  the  one  and  the  other,  likewise  know  that  I fully 
appreciate  how  important  to  Mexico  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  Texas,  and  how  weighty  are  the  consequences 
which  would  result  from  the  abandonment  of  our 
rights  to  this  territory,  actuated  by  an  infamous  and 
reprehensible  cowardice. 

The  expedition  to  Santa  Fe  recently  vanquished  by 
a generous  effort  of  that  city,  has  brought,  confirma- 
tion to  the  suspicions  and  fears  which  I had  long 
since  conceived  of  the  ambitious  designs  entertained 
by  the  usurpers  of  the  Mexican  territory.  Hardly 
had  they  commenced  to  enjoy  the  traquillity  and  rest 
granted  to  them  by  an  imbecile  and  careless  admin- 
istration, which  neglected  to  put  into  action  the  ele- 
ments of  power  abounding  in  the  Mexican  republic, 
than  they  had  passed  beyond  their  first  limits  and 
converted  themselves  into  conquerors  of  territories 
never  included  under  the  name  of  Texas.  This  act, 
as  unjust  as  it  is  scandalous,  has  confirmed  the  an- 
cient conviction  that  the  separation  of  Texas,  the 
creation  there  of  an  independent  government,  and 
the  abandonment  of  Mexico,  would  occasion  our 
ruin  and  disgrace,  and  make  to  disappear  from  the 
surface  of  the  country  which  we  have  conquered 
with  our  valor  and  our  blood,  the  valiant  race  who 
so  foolishly  thinks  itself  vilified  and  degraded.  Mis- 
hap may  overtake  a people  ignorant  of  its  destines; 
but  the  nation  who  foresees  the  entire  extent  of  her 
danger,  with  the  consciousness  of  her  rights,  her  dig- 
nity and  her  resources,  is  enabled  to  resist  misfortune 
or  retard  her  overthrow  by  the  exercise  of  her  en- 
ergies and  her  constancy.  Such  is  the  use  of  deci- 
sion; and  you  may  rely  upon  finding  that  of  the  Mex- 
icans unanimous  to  defend  their  honor,  and  I will  ex- 
haust the  energies  of  my  soul  to  give  new  proofs  that 
the  glorious  standard  of  my  country  shall  not  be  out- 
raged unavenged. 

To  the  tumultuous  (tumulfuaria)  population  of  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  with  which  you  permit 
yourself  to  threaten  me,  we  will  oppose  the  popula- 
tion of  our  valleys  and  our  mountains,  of  our  towns 
and  our  large  cities;  that  is,  an  aggregate  population 
of  eight  millions  of  inhabitants,  who  form  a nation 
by  so  many  titles  respectable.  I am  astounded  that 
you  should  announce  to  me  so  openly  (sin  emboz) 
the  hostility  of  a people  friendly  to  Mexico,  and  bound 
to  us  by  relations  whose  intimacy  would  forbid  such 
aggressions.  The  civilized  world  will  not  learn 
without  scandal  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 


States,  infringing  their  own  laws  and  violating  the  I c 
most  sacred  international  rights,  support  for  a second  r 
time  a usurpation  which  they  have  commenced  and  i 
constantly  supported,  abusing  and  mocking  the  gene- 
rosity with  which  the  Mexicans  bestowed  upon  their  : 
countrymen  rich  and  coveted  lands,  and  invited  them  .< 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  institutions.  If  Mexico  i 
should  receive  such  hostility  from  those  who  call 
themselves  her  friends,  she  will  treat  them  as  ene-  ■ 
mies  in  the  field  of  battle.  She  will  repel  force  by 
force,  and  she  will  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  uni- 
verse upon  such  an  aggression,  as  unjust  as  it  would 
be  violent. 

Like  every  philanthropic  man,  I appreciate  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  I admit  that  war  has  its  dis- 
asters, its  vicissitudes,  and  its  dangers;  but  a peace, 
bought  at  the  expense  of  the  dignity  of  a nation,  is 
an  inadmissible  peace,  and  to  it  we  must  prefer  war, 
which  may  save  our  honor,  whatever  may  be  the  re- 
sults it  may  entail  upon  us.  I fully  appreciate  the 
problematic  condition  of  Texas;  and  I have  befifre 
me  the  entire  series  of  its  consequences.  I believe 
war  to  be  necessary.  I believe  it  to  bea  measure  in- 
dispensable to  the  salvation  of  Mexico,  and  that 
her  government  will  not  faithfully  perform  her  du- 
ties, if  she  does  not  strain  her  resources  to  the  ut- 
most boldly  to  enforce  a full  confession  of  her  jus- 
tice. 

You  have  yourself  seen  that  an  unexpected  and 
surprising  freak  of  fortune  alone  prevented  the  total 
ruin  of  the  remains  of  the  Texian  army,  which  had 
already  lost  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  depend- 
ing upon  its  defence.  Still  greater  efforts  than  those 
attempted  at  that  period  can  still  be  made, .and  shall 
be,  for  I have  the  will  and  the  power  sufficient,  which 
God  and  the  Mexican  people  have  given  me,  to  es- 
tablish solidly  the  honor  of  the  nation  I govern. 

If  the  mediation  of  the  governments  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States  had  for  its  object  any  rea- 
sonable adjustment  in  which  were  not  compromised 
the  incontestable  rights  of  the  nation  to  a territory 
usurped  under  the  name  of  an  independent  nation,  I 
would  not  refuse  to  admit  it,  as  well  on  account  of 
my  respect  for  these  governments,  as  from  a due 
consideration  of  the  interests  of  humanity;  but  if  this 
principle  is  to  be  brought  into  question,  we  Mexicans 
prefer  the  toils  of  war,  satisfied  that  we  have  not 
provoked  it;  and  we  will  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  social  world  to  support  the  justice  of 
our  cause  by  a triumph  which  we  will  not  pervert  to 
the  oppression  and  extermination  of  Texas. 

The  prisoners  from -Santa  Fe  have  been  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  usages  in  cases  of  prisoners  of  war; 
for,  as  such,  humanity  requires  us  to  consider  them, 
without,  however,  disregarding  prudent  measures  of 
security.  I have  ordered  the  youths,  Van  Ness  and 
Combs,  to  be  placed  in  absolute  liberty,  through  con- 
sideration for  the  respectable  families  in  the  United 
States  to  which  they  belong,  and  to  give  testimony 
that  the  Mexican  government  knows  how  to  temper 
the  severity  of  its  justice  by  measures  of  leniency 
and  commiseration. 

From  Mr.  Samuel  Houston,  from  yourself,  and 
from  two  or  three  more  Texians,  I have  received 
many  kind  attentions.  So  far  as  my  delicate  duties 
as  chief  of  the  nation  will  permit  me,  I shall  be  most 
happy,  as  a private  individual,  gratefully  to  repay 
them  in  whatever  misfortune  inconstant  fate  may 
prepare  for  them.  You,  sir,  are  fully  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  extent  of  my  obligations;  you  know  my  per- 
sonal character,  and  I flatter  myself  you  will  accept 
the  sincere  protestations  with  which  I repeat  myself 
your  obedient  servant, 

ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA. 

Mr.  Barnard  E.  Bee. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

January  13th,  1842,  on  board  the  steamer  Forth,  on  its 
voyage  between  Havana  and  Ncio  Orleans,  from  Eng- 
land. 

[Confidential.] 

“To  his  excellency  general  Santa  Anna,  president  of 

the  Mexican  republic. 

“Sir:  Although  1 am  a citizen  of  the  U.  States, 
the  government  of  Texas  has  commissioned  me  to 
obtain  the  recognition  of  its  independence,  by  the  Eu- 
ropean powers,  and  to  transact  certain  fiscal  opera- 
tions, for  whose  successful  termination  1 am  now  re- 
turning to  Texas,  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  its  go- 
vernment. 

“1  am.  induced  to  take  this  step,  not  from  any  fear 
that  Mexico  should  break  hostilities  with  the  govern- 
ment or  people  of  Texas.  I take  the  liberty  of  pro- 
posing to  your  excellency,  (if  you  think  it  consistent 
with  the  honor  and  interests  of  Mexico)  that  a trea- 
ty of  peace  and  limitation  should  be  entered  into, 

| with  Texas,  upon  the  'oasis  of  an  indemnification 
of  five  millions  of  dollars,  which  I can  place  in 
| London,  for  this  object,  within  three  weeks  after 
receipt,  of  the  agreement,  together  with  two  hun- 


dred thousand  dollars,  which  will  be  secretly  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  agents  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment. 

“If  your  excellency  desires  peace  at  this-price, 
address  to  me  your  answer  at  New  Orleans,  under 
.cover  of  the  English  consul,  by  return  of  the  stea- 
mer. 

“1  am,  sir,  with  the  greatest  consideration,  your 
very  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  “J.  HAMILTON.” 

“To  his  excellency  general  Santa  Jlnna .” 

“Your  excellency  may  address  your  letter  to  gen. 
James  Hamilton — I have  written  with  great  haste  in 
order  not  to  lose  the  present  opportunity. 

“Your  excellency  will  have  the  goodness,  if  you 
answer  this  letter,  to  do  it  in  English  in  order  lo  avoid 
the  translation  of  a confidential  letter,  in  which  cha- 
racter I will  consider  your  answer.” 

[answer.] 

“Palace  of  the  government  of  Mexico,  February  18th, 
1S42.  Mr.  J.  Hamilton. 

My  dear  sir:  Mr.  Packenham,  minister  of  her  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  placed  in  my  hands  in  due  time,  your 
letter  of  the  18th  of  last  January,  which. had  reached 
him  by  the  steamer  Forth,  and  I at  present  acknow- 
ledge its  receipt  after  the  delay  required  by  the  grave 
mfttter  on  which  it  treats. 

“A  letter  Written  without  previous  acquaintance 
with  me,  either  official  or  personal,  by  a man  whose 
very  acts  stamp  him  an  enemy  of  my  country,  could 
not  fail  to  surprise  me,  and  the  more  so,  from  the 
want  of  tact  and  delicacy  with  which  certain  propo- 
sitions are  addressed  to  one,  who  knows  how  much 
is  due  to  his  eminent  position,  and  to  his  own  dignity 
and  honor.  You  have  placed  me,  sir,  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  very  explicit  and  severe,  because  I 
cannot  consent  that  you  Rnd  the  partisans  of  your 
cause,  should  deceive  themselves  c.oncerningthe.final 
resolution  of  Mexico  in  the  question  of  Texas,  nor 
can  I omit  the  expression  of  the  profound  disgust 
which  you  have  excited  in  me',  by  so  rudely  coming 
forward,  to  propose  to  me,  the  sale  of  Texas,  and  the 
acquisition  of  an  infamy. 

“You  commence  by  acknowledging  yourself  a citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same  time  agent 
of  Texas,  for  the  recognition  of  its  independence,  by 
the  European  powers,  and  for  the  well  known  and 
unfortunate  negotiations  for  loans.  I do  not  con- 
ceive how  you  can  preserve  the  title  of  citizen  of  a 
nation  at  peace,  harmony  and  friendship  with  Mexi- 
co, while  at  the  same  time,  you  endeavor  to  do  her 
all  the  harm  in  your  power,  and  to  cut  off  from  her  a 
part  of  its  territory,  by  means  which  you  have  em- 
ployed with  such  singular  activity.  This  species  of 
impudence  with  which  you  represent  yourself  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  excites  vivid  recollec- 
tions, that  your  countrymen  first  commenced  the  war; 
introduced  disorder  into  Texas  and  still  maintain 
it,  in  scandalous  violation  of  the  treaties  which 
should,  in  good  faith,  unite  the  two  nations.  But  leav- 
ing this  examination  to  the  criticism  of  the  civilized 
world,  which  is  ignorant  neither  of  the  origin,  nor 
the  tendencies  of  the  usurpation  of  Texas,  I will 
quickly  show  you,  that  you  are  mistaken,  and  that 
too  greatly,  in  supposing  Mexico  deficient  either 
in  strength  or  the  will  to  maintain  her  incontestible 
rights. 

“We  have  fully  weighed  the  actual  and  the  possi- 
ble value  of  the  territory  of  Texas,  the  advantage 
accruing  to  Mexico  by  retaining  it  in  possession,  and 
still  more  by  the  precarious  situation  to  which  she 
would  find  herself  reduced,  were  she  to  permit  a co- 
lossus to  arise  within  her  own  limits,  always  ready 
to  advance,  and  covetous  to  obtain  new  acquisitions 
by  the  trite  title  of  theft  and  usurpation;  but  even 
were  the  soil  of  Texas  a mere  desert  of  sand,  unpro- 
ductive save  of  thorns  to  wound  the  foot  of  the  tra- 
veller, this  plain,  useless,  sterile  and  unproductive, 
should  be  defended  with  energy  and  constancy,  un- 
der the  convielion  that  the  possession  of  a right  im- 
poses upon  a nation  the  necessity  of  never  abandon- 
ing it  with  shame  and  disgrace  to  her  name.  If  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  statistics  of  Mexico,  you 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  its  population  and  its  wealth, 
and  if  you  have  read  history,  you  will  remember  that 
the  race  which  now  peoples  the  American  continent, 
is  the  same  which  on  so  many  memorable  occasions, 
has  given  signal  proof,  not  only  of  constancy,  but 
even  of  obstinacy  in  the  defence  of  their  lands, 
their  hearths  and  their  national  individuality. 

“Eleven  years  of  a bloody  and  mortal  strife,  to 
conquer  our  independence,  will  serve  perpetually  to 
prove  that  strong  passions  agitate  our  hearts,  and 
nerve  our  arms  in  a great  crisis;  and  this  very  pro- 
longed series  of  civil  wars,  has  formed  here  a popu- 
lation as  warlike  as  they  are  patient,  and  eminently 
capable  of  action  under  aii  the  stimulants  ol  glory 
when  controlled  by  a government  which  respects  it- 
self, and  enforces  respect  for  the  people,  whose  wel- 
fare is  confided  to  it.  You  must  clearly  remember, 
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that  in  the  beginning  of  1836,  Texas  found  itself 
subjugated,  and  that  only  a freak  of  fortune,  the  un- 
expected conduct  of  the  general  who  succeeded  me 
in  the  command,  withdrawing  improperly  the  Mexi- 
can army,  and  other  causes  which,  even  at  present, 
appear  incomprehensible,  annulled  the  immense  and 
definite  results  of  the  rapid  succession  of  victories 
gained  by  this  same  army  under  my  orders  and  direc- 
tion. Greater  and  more  powerful  efforts  than  those 
can  still  be  made;  ai)d,  sir,  you  must  not  doubt  that 
they  will  be  made,  for  with  the  knowledge  of  my  du- 
ties, I unite  a consciousness  of  the  power  and  the  re- 
sources at  my  control.  One  of  the  most  grave  and  ve- 
hement charges  preferred  by  the  nation  against  the 
government  which  has  just  disappeared  from  office, 
was  the  apathy  and  criminal  neglect  with  which  it 
conducted  the  affairs  of  Texas,  and  I am  not  the  man 
who  will  incur  so  just  a reproach,  or  will  sanction 
by  silence,  or  inactivity,  one  of  the  most  scandalous 
robberies  of  the  present  century. 

“Feeling  as  I do,  all  the  merit  and  importance  of 
Texas,  all  the  basis  of  my  country’s  rights,  and  the 
imponderable  results  of  their  renunciation,  I can  ne- 
ver contribute  to  the  recognition  of  her  fatal  inde- 
pendence; I will  say  more,  never  will  1 permit  any 
one  to  dare  do  that  which  the  nation  will  not  sanc- 
tion, and  he,  whoever  he  may  be,  shall  be  considered 
and  published  as  a traitor  to  the  rights,  the  name  and 
the  glory  of  Mexico. 

“Your  proposals  of  five  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
renunciation  of  Texas,  is  a miscalculation,  and  an 
act  of  audacity;  permit  me  sir,  to  add  to  you,  that 
your  offer  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
secret  agents  of  the  government  of  Mexico,  is  an 
insult  and  infamy  unworthy  of  a gentleman. 

“Perhaps  you  have  ventured  upon  this  imprudence, 
yielding  to  the  illusion  that  my  return  to  power  gave 
some  probability  to  the  hope  of  an  arrangement  fa- 
vorable to  Texas;  if  such  was  your  opinion,  you, 
like  many  others,  have  been  deceived,  for  I have 
changed  neither  my  convictions,  nor  my  resolutions, 
nor  am  I bound  by  any  pledge  or  promise  whatever, 
that  could  give  plausibility  to  so  unjust  a suspicion. 

I promised  in  Texas,  beneath  the  rifles  of  the 
tumultuary  soldiers,  who  surrounded  me,  that  I 
would  procure  a hearing  for  their  commissioners 
from  my  government,  and  would  exercise  my  in- 
fluence to  prevent  for  the  time  being  a fatal  strug- 
gle: and  this  promise,  whose  object  was  to  se- 
cure, without  molestation,  the  retreat  which  the 
Mexican  army  had  already  commenced,  and  which  I 
learned  with  the  greatest  sorrow  from  Gen.  Wall, 
naturally  remained  without  effect,  from  my  sad 
condition  as  prisoner;  because  the  aggressions  of 
the  Texians  removed  even  the  possibility  of  light- 
ening the  evils  of  war,  and  because  they  failed  them- 
selves, in  their  promises;  they  annulled  the  resolu- 
tions of  him  whom  they  called  their  cabinet;  they 
caused  me  violently  to  disembark  from  the  schooner 
Invincible;  and  abandoned  me  to  the  excited  pas- 
sions of  one  hundred  and  thirty  recruits  just  arrived 
from  New  Orleans.  I was  exposed  to  the  gaze  and 
insults  of  this  undisciplined  soldiery;  many  of  the 
prisoners  of  Goliad,  who  were  among  the  most  ex- 
cited, were  immediately  charged  with  my  custody; 
projects  to  murder  me  in  some  barbarous  manner 
succeeded  one  to  another.  I was  handcuffed  to  an 
iron  bar  for  more  than  fifty-days,  and  on  the  30th  June 
I was  ordered  to  march  out  to  be  shot,  on  the  same 
spot  where  Fanning  and  his  men  were  executed;  this 
wicked  plan  was  frustrated,  thanks  to  the  kind  offi- 
ces of  Stephen  Austin.  Now,  that  you  announce  to 
me  your  intention  of  proceeding  to  Texas  you  may, 
in  the  theatre  itself,  of  my  suffering,  verify  substan- 
tially and  minutely  the  cruel,  unworthy  and  inhuman 
treatment,  of  which  I became  the  butt,  after  the  no- 
minal agreements  of  the  14th  of  May.  In  those  I 
did  not  compromise  myself,  nor  could  I more  than  as 
a private  individual,  to  make  representations  to  my 
government;  but  even  this  weak  and  isolated  agree- 
ment lost  its  validity  so  soon  as  they  commenced  to 
treat  me  as  in  former  days  it  was  customary  to  treat 
slaves,  in  the  regions  of  Barbary.  I send  with  this 
letter  the  protest  which,  on  the  9th  of  the  same 
June,  I directed,  in  the  port  of  Velasco,  to  Mr.  Da- 
vid G.  Burnet,  who  then  acted  as  president  of  the  so 
called  republic;  read  it,  sir,  without  prejudice  and 
in  cool  blood,  and  confess,  that  to  the  very  enemies 
who  were  so  anxious  for  my  death,  I openly  threw 
the  accusation  of  infidelity  and  inconsistency;  and  I 
proved  to  them  that  my  pledges  had  been  annulled 
entirely  by  their  own  fault. 

“Messrs.  E.  Austin  and  Samuel  Houston  saved  my 
life;  they  alleviated  my  lot  as  far  as  was  possible  to 
them;  they  made  me  an  object  of  their  compassion, 
and  most  gentlemanly  commiseration.  Mr*  Ileus- 
ion  distingue  bed  himself  by  obtaining  for  me  my  li- 
berty, without  requiring  from  me  any  retribution. 
How  great  are  my  obligations  for  this  act.  Ever  will 
I be  grateful  for  actions  so  worthy  of  Christians  and 


sensible  men.  Ever  will  I strive  to  reward  them, 
under  all  possible  contingencies.  I will  publish  their 
deeds  to  their  honor  and  praise;  for  such  acts  invari- 
ably secure  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  the 
whole  human  family.  But  even  these  considerations 
cannot  bind  me  down  to  lukewarmness  in  the  affairs 
of  the  great  nation  which  I govern;  more  particular- 
ly when  they  involve  her  major  interests.  The  Mexi- 
can army  has  again  taken  a position  of  offence,  and 
she  will  not  vary  her  attitude  till  she  plants  her 
eagle  standard  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabine. 

“Circumstances  with  which  I suppose  you  are  well 
acquainted,  have  contributed  to  maintain  the  affairs 
of  Texas  in  statu  quo;  and  the  last  Mexican  adminis- 
tration did  neither  what  it  could  or  should  have  done 
to  molest,  at  least,  those  whom  their  apathy  and 
carelessness  convinced  of  their  definite  safety.  Then 
followed  an  appearance  of  prosperity,  which  deceiv- 
ed the  speculators  of  some  nations,  and  even  their 
governments;  but  time  has  removed  these  deceits, 
and  things  appear  now  as  they  actually  exist,  una- 
dorned by  the  prismatic  colors  of  novelty.  You 
have  just  returned  from  a circuit  of  Europe,  and  I 
refer  to  yourself  for  confirmation  of  those  truths. 

“In  a different  point  of  vie  w,  the  question  of  Texas 
involves  another  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
cause  of  humanity — that  of  slavery.  Mexico,  who 
has  gi'ven  the  noble  and  illustrious  example  of  re- 
nouncing the  increase  of  her  wealth,  and  even 
the  cultivation  of  her  fields,  that  she  may  not  see 
them  fattened  with  the  sweat,  the  blood  and  the  tears 
of  the  African  race,  will  not  retrocede  in  this  course; 
and  her  efforts  to  recover  a usurped  territory'  will  be 
blessed  by  all  those  who  sincerely  esteem  the  natu- 
ral and  imprescriptible  rights  of  the  human  species. 

“Texas  might  yet  find. great  advantage  by  cover- 
ing herself  anew  with  the  Mexican  flag.  You,  sir, 
who  possess  the  talents  of  a statesman,  think  seri- 
ously of  this  step,  which  is  applauded  by  philosophy; 
and  if  by  its  triumph  you  should  be  convinced,  you 
may  rely  upon  the  facilities  which  I offer  you,  and 
the  friendly  consideration  of  your  obedient  servant. 
Signed,  ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA.” 

The  reply  to  the  above  letter,  from  Gen.  Hamilton, 
dated  Charleston,  S.  C.  March  21,  1842,  appears  in 
the  Mercury  of  the  22d.  Information  from  New 
Orleans  of  the  16th,  shows  that  the  Mexican  army 
has  Invaded  the  republic  and  San  Antonio  had  fallen. 
Gen.  Houston  has  called  his  countrymen  to  arms. 
[See  Chronicle  page.] 

Mobile,  March  12. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  has  issued  an  extra, 
containing  the  latest  news  from  Mexico,  brought  by 
Mr.  Lumsden,  the  editor  of  that  print.  There  has  also 
been  an  arrival  at  New  Orleans  with  later  dates. 

Santa  Anna  has  issued  an  order,  forbidding  the  pay- 
ment of  all  debts  by  the  national  treasury',  except 
the  English  claim,  and  what  is  called  the  tobacco 
fund.  Foreign  functionaries,  so  far  as  their  nations 
are  interested  in  this  matter,  have  protested,  and 
Santa  Anna  has  requested  the  ministers  resident  to 
furnish  him  with  plans  for  filling  his  treasury.  The 
expenses  of  the  government  are  24  millions,  and  the 
annual  receipts  6.  Besides,  the  president  has  stop- 
ped the  payment  of  interest  on  all  debts  at  home  and 
abroad,  amounting  to  some  20  millions.  The  go- 
vernment bonds  scarcely  bring  30  per  cent,  of  their 
value. 

Nearly  all  the  cabinet  have  resigned.  The  loss  of 
Gen.  Torriell  is  a blow  to  Santa  Anna.  Gen.  Valen- 
cia has  been  removed  on  the  pretence  of  his  being 
engaged  in  a conspiracy.  It  was  feared  that  he 
would  be  shot. 

Santa  Anna  has  appointed  Joachim  Velasquez  de 
Leon,  colonel  of  engineers,  charge  de’aflairs  of  Mex- 
ico at  Washington  city.  The  colonel  was  one  of  the 
board  of  commissioners  who  had  the  examination  of 
the  claims  of  our  citizens  against  Mexico. 

Mr.  McRae,  bearer  of  despatches  to  Mr.  Ellis, 
has  returned.  The  N.  O.  Advertiser  says  of  his 
mission,  it  appears  that  Santa  Anna  refuses  to  surren- 
der Mr.  Kendall,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  an  ene- 
my, and  an  abetter  of  the  Texians,  whom  he  pleases 
to  regard  as  invaders  of  the  Mexican  territory.  It 
would  appear,  further,  that  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ken- 
dall’s having  a passport,  and  of  its  destruction  by 
the  Mexican  authorities,  was  met  by  the  statement 
of  the  Mexican  consul  at  New  Orleans,  that  he  had 
not  granted  Mr.  Kendall  one. 

Mr.  Lumsden  had  full  intercourse  with  Mr.  Ken- 
dall for  a part  of  the  time,  hut  at  last  was  forbidden 
to  communicate  with  him.  No  communication  was 
permitted  with  any  of  the  prisoners,  after  the  20th  of 
February.  Those  of  them  who  were  detained  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  huddled  together  every  night  in 
Si.  James  church,- ami  with-  chains  on  their  limbs, 
were  forced  to  work  in  the  streets  and  sewers  dur- 
ing the  day.  They  kept  their  health  well.  Among 
the  sick  were  Mr.  Kendall  and  Dr.  Whitaker.  They 


were  in  the  St.  Lazarus  Charity  hospital.  Mr.  K. 
was  laboring  under  the  measels.  Eighty-two  of 
them  were  at  Puebla  working  on  the  roads.  The 
only  Americans  released  were  Combs  and  Van  Ness, 
and  that  as  a favor  to  their  connexions  in  the  United 
States.  The  proof  that  Mr.  Kendall  had  a passport, 
is  strong,  notwithstanding  the  denial  by  the  Mexican 
consul.  ( Register . 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

BY  AND  WITH  THE  ADVICE  AND  CONSENT  OF  TIIE  SENATE. 

Surveyors  general. 

Silas  Reed,  in  Illinois  and  Missouri. 

Valentine  P.  Conway  for  Florida. 

Solomon  Clarke  reappointed  receiver  of  public 
moneys  at  Pontotoc,  Mississippi. 

Elias  H.  Haines  reappointed  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms for  the.  district  of  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

David  V.  Culley  reappointed  registerof  the  land 
office  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Postmasters. 

John  Lorimer  Graham,  city  of  New  York. 

Justus  McKinstry,  Hudson,  New  York. 

THE  ARMY. 

Florida.  By  an  officer  just  arrived  in  town,  says 
the  Savannah  Republican  of  the  10th  inst.  we  learn 
that  uls-syn-ocis,  with  his  whole  party,  consisting  of 
21  warriors  and  57  women  and  children  have  come 
in  and  surrendered  to  Major  Belknap.  This  is  very 
agreeable  information. 

The  St.  Augustine  News  says:  We  have  the  grati- 
fying Intelligence  that  that  worthy  and  indefatigable 
officer,  Major  Plympton,  has  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  notorious  chief  Short  Grass,  together  with  his 
son-in-law  and  their  families.  They  were  captured 
near  Dunn’s  Lake. 

GENERAL  ORDERS,  NO.  13. 

Head  quarters  of  the  army,  adj.  general's  office, 

Washington,  March  17,  1842. 

Promotions  and  appointments  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States  by  the  president,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  senate,  since  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1842: 

I.  promotions— second  regiment  of  artillery. 

1st  lieut.  John  C.  Casey,  to  be  captain  4th  Janua- 
ry, 1842,  vice  Zantzinger,  deceased.  - 

2d  lieut.  Lucius  Pitkin,  to  be  1st  lieut.  4th  Janua- 
ry, 1842,  vice,  Casey,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Samuel  S.  Anderson,  to  be  2d 
lieut.  4th  January,  1842,  vice  Pitkin,  promoted. 

Fourth  regiment  of  artillery. 

2d  lieut.  Joshua  H.  Bates,  to  be  1st  lieut.  31st  Jan- 
uary, 1842,  vice  Thomas,  resigned. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Robert  S.  Garnett,  to  be  2d  lieut. 
31st  January,  1842,  vice  Bates,  promoted. 

Third  regiment  of  infantry. 

Major  Ethan  A.  Hitchcock,  of  the  8th  infantry,  to 
be  lieutenant  colonel,  31st  January,  1842,  vice  Vose, 
promoted. 

1st  lieutenant  Henry  Swartwout,  to  be  captain, 
31st  January,  1842,  vice  Belknap,  promoted. 

2d  lieutenant  Stephen  D.  Dobbins,  to  be  1st.  lieu- 
tenant, 31st  January,  1842,  vice  Swartwout,  promot- 
ed. 

Brevet  2d  lientenant  W.  T.  PI.  Brooks,  to  be  2d 
lieut.  31st  January,  1842,  vice  Dobbins,  promoted. 

Fourth  regiment  of  infantry. 

Lieutenant  colonel  Josiah  H.  Vose,  of  the  3d  in- 
fantry, to  be  colonel,  31st  January,  1842,  vice  Cum- 
mings, deceased. 

Sixth  regiment  of  infantry. 

1st  lieutenant  W.  S.  Ketchum,  to  be  captain,  10th 
February,  1842,  vice  Hutter,  negatived  by  the  senate. 

2d  lieutenant  Benjamin  C.  Edes,  to  be  1st  lieuten- 
ant, 10th  February,  1842,  vice  Ketchum  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Anderson  D.  Nelson,  to  be 
2d  lieut.  10th  February,  1842,  vice  Edes,  promoted. 

Eighth  regiment  of  infantry. 

Brevet  major  W.  G.  Belknap,  captain  of' the  3d 
infantry,  to  he  major,  31st  January,  1842,  vice  Hitch- 
cock, promoted. 

II  appointments — pay  department. 

David  Hunter,  to  be  paymaster,  14th  March,  1842, 
vice  Rector,  deceased. 

Fifth  regiment  of  infantry. 

Anthony  Drane,  formerly  a 1st  lieutenant  in  the 
5th  regiment  of  infantry,  to  be  captain  in  the  same 
regiment,  to  rank  from  31st  October,  183.6,  and  take 
place  in  the  army  register  next  below  captain  Mar- 
tin Scott. 

.IIP  casualties — resignations. 

1st  lieutenant  George  C.  Thomas,  4lh  artillery, 
31st  January,  1842. 

2d  lieutenant  Robert  D.  Stephen,  3d  infantry,  90th 
February,  1842. 
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Deaths. 

Colonel  Alexander  Cummings,  4th  infantry,  at  N. 
York,  31st  January,  1842. 

Brevet  major  R.  A.  Zant'zinger,  2d  artillery, 'at 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  4th  January,  1842. 

Brevet  major  Delafayette  Wilcox,  5th  infantry,  at 
Pilatka,  Florida,  3d  January,  1842. 

IV-  The  officers  promoted  and  appointed  will  join 
their  proper  regiments,  companies,  and  stations  with- 
out delay:  those  on  detached  service,  or  acting  under 
special  orders  and  instructions,  will  report  by  letter 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  their  respective  regi- 
ments. By  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Scott: 

R.  JONES,  adjutant  general. 

THE  NAVY. 

We  understand  that  the  secretary  of  the  navy  has 
ordered  three  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  “Home 
Squadron”  to  be  despatched  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade,  as 
far  as  it  may  be  carried  on  in  American  vessels,  and 
to  prevent  the  “right  of  search,”  on  our  vessels,  by 
the  British,  or  any  other  cruizers.  We  regard  this 
as  a judicious  measure,  and  would  be  glad  to  see 
the  force  still  increased,  by  the  addition  of  two  or 
three  of  the  gun  brigs,  now  being  built,  and  we 
would  suggest  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
make  the  coast  of  Africa  a regular  naval  station,  and 
add  to  the  force  one  of  the  sea  steamers  lately  built, 
as  the  “flag  ship” — a regular  supply  of  coal  might 
be  kept  up  for  her  on  the  coast  of  Africa  by  two 
transports,  or  store  ships,  of  five  or  six  hundred  tons 
each.  [Balt.  Pat. 

Promotions. 

Passed  midshipman  George  W.  Chapman,  to  be  a 
lieutenant,  from  the  8th  Sept.  1841.^ 

Passed  midshipman  William  P.  McArthur,  to  be  a 
lieutenant,  from  the  8th  Sept.  1841. 

Passed  assistant  surgeon  Ninian  Pinkney,  to  be  a 
surgeon  from  27  Oct.  1841. 

Marine  corps. 

Major  and  bvt.  It.  col.  Samuel  Miller,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  Oct.  6,  1841,  vice  Wainwright,  de- 
ceased. 

Captain  John  Harris,  to  be  major,  Oct.  6,  1841, 
vice  Miller,  promoted. 

First  lieutenant  Alvin  Edson,  to  be  captain,  Oct. 
6,  1841,  vice  Harris,  promoted. 

Second  lieutenant  Edward  Floyd  West,  to  be  a 
first  lieutenant,  Oct.  6,  1841,  vice  Edson  promoted. 

Appointments. 

John  D.  Simms,  jr.  to  be  a second  lieutenant  in 
the  marine  corps  from  the  7th  Oct.  1841. 

J.  Vincent  Browne,  to  be  navy  agent  for  the  port 
of  Boston,  for  four  years  from  the  20th  Sept.  1841. 

ORDERS. 

March  7 — Lieut.  S.  F.  Hazard,  leave  G mo’s,  with 
permission  to  visit  island  of  Cuba. 

Chaplain  W.  G.  Jackson,  leave  until  Sept. 
],  1842,  then  to  report  to  commander  of 
Mediterranean  squadron  for  duly. 

March  8 — Lieut.  C.  W.  Morris,  depot  of  charts,  &c. 

Mid.  F.  A.  Parker,  receiving  ship,  Nor- 
folk. 

March  10— Lieut.  John  Carroll,  schr.  Boxer,  N.  Y. 

Lieut.  C.  B.  Poindexter,  det’d  from  schr. 
Boxer, 

March  11 — Lieut.  W.  Chandler,  steamer  Mississippi, 
Norfolk. 

Mid.  H.  K.  Davenport,  rec.  vessel  Phila. 
Mid.  C.  W.  Hays,  do.  do. 

All  officers  who  have  been  in  command  of  or  at- 
tached to  navy  yards  and  shore  stations,  for  three 
years  or  more,  have  been  notified  tha't  they  will  be 
relieved. 

March  12 — Preparatory  orders  have  been  issued 
to  the  following  named  officers  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  for  subsequent  orders: 

Captain  W.  A.  Spencer,  command  of  the  Colum- 
bus 74. 

Capiain  E.  R.  Shubrick,  command  of  frigate  Con- 
stitution. 

Captain  P.  F.  Voorhees,  command  of  frigate  Con- 
gress. [Army  and  Navy  Chronicle. 

The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Warren,  Charles  L.  Wil- 
liamson, commander,  arrived  at  Pensacola,  on  the. 
1st,  from  Norfolk. 

The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Levant , Andrew  Fitzhugh, 
commander,  arrived  there  on  the3d,  from  the  Bay  of 
Honduras. 

RECRUITING  SERVICE.  The  number  of  re- 
cruits enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  army,  from  the  first  of 
October,  1840,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1841,  was 
four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

THE  ALLOWANCE  OF  A PER  DIEM  to  Ge- 
neral Scott,  as  commissioner  for  the  removal  of  the 
Cherokees,  has,  as  our  readers  know,  been  recently 
made  a matter  of  inquiry  in  the  house  of  representa- 


tives. The  answer  to  the  call  for  information  has 
disappointed  any  unfriendly  motives,  if  such  there 
were,  for  the  call.  This  answer,  with  the  documents, 
as  printed  by  the  house,  is  now  before  us,  and  the  re- 
sult is  shortly  this — for  in  the  crowded  state  of  our 
columns,  we  have  not  room  for  the  documents:  On 

the  11th  April,  1838,  President  Van  Buren,  under  his 
own  sign  manual,  constituted  him  “a  commissioner” 
to  regulate  the  emigration — or  vary  the  propositions  of 
the  treaty  by  which  the  emigration  was  stipulated. 
The  commission  runs  thus:  “For  these  purposes,  and 
to.  meet  the  contingency  referred  to,  you  are  hereby 
appointed  a commissioner,  and  authorised  to  conclude 
an  arrangement  of  the  nature  herein  described  with 
the  said  Indians,  subject  to  the  approbation  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  senate.” 

Having  executed  his  duty,  and  being  in  Ohio  on 
other  duty,  in  December,  1838,  General  Scott  wrote 
to  the  secretary  of  war,  asking  that  the  amount  of 
the  usual  allowance  to  a commissioner  of  §8  per 
diem,  should  be  placed  to  his  credit,  as  he  would 
have  occasion  for  the  money;  and  aware  both  from 
his  own  experience  and  the  practice  in  respect  of 
others,  that  the  uniform  practice  was  to  make  such 
compensation,  he  sent  no  voucher,  but  a simple 
statement  of  the  time  he  was  employed  as  commis- 
sioner. 

Mr.  Poinsett,  the  secretary  of  war,  referred  the  ac- 
count to  The  commissioner  of  Indian  aliairs,  who, 
under  date  of  12th  December,  1838,  reports  that  it 
is  inadmissable — 1st,  because  there  is  no  appoint- 
ment on  record  of  General  Scott  as  commissioner; 
and  second,  because,  as  he  appeared  to  be  only  act- 
ing in  his  capacity  as  a military  officer,  the  law  of 
March  3d,  1835,  forbade  any  extra  allowance.  In  this 
view,  Mr.  Attorney  General  Grundy  concurred,  and 
for  the  reasons  stated  by  the  commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs. 

These  reasons  were  at  once  set  aside  by  the  pro- 
duction of  the  original  commission,  signed  by  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  but  of  which  it  seemed  no  record  had 
been  kept  in  the  proper  department. 

But  the  pride  of  consistency  would  not  permit  the 
attorney  general  Grundy  to  change  his  opinion,  and 
he  stilL  insisted  that  the  law  of  March,  1835,  forbade 
any  allowance.  So  Mr.  Poinsett,  in  February,  1839, 
asked  Mr.  Senator  Wright  to  insert  an  item  in  the 
estimates  to  cover  the  sum  due  to  Gen.  Scott — say- 
ing in  his  letter  to  Mr.  W.  “General  Scott  is  richly 
entitled  to  this  compensation  for  his  valuable  and 
important  services,  and  1 beg  leave  earnestly  to  re- 
quest that  you  will  use  your  endeavors  to  have 
inserted  in  the  appropriation  bill  an  item  to  that 
effect.” 

Mr.  Wright  demurred,  because  of  the  law  of  1835, 
unless  there  were  a contract  previously  made.  Mr. 
Poinsett  replies  on  1st  March  there  was  no  such 
cont-act,  but  that  by  the  usage  of  the  war  office, 
prior  to  1835,  he  would,  as  commissioner,  have  been 
entitled  to  the  per  diem , but  that  law  being  construed 
to  extend  to  the  case,  the  department  was  compelled 
to  ask  the  allowance  from  congress. 

The  session  closing  on  the  4th  March,  nothing  was 
done  in  the  matter. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  having, 
in  January,  1841,  in  the  case  of  Minis  vs.  the  United 
Stales,  decided  that  the  restriction  in  the  act  of 
March,  1835,  applied  only  to  the  appropriations 
made  atThat  session  of  congress,  even  Mr.  Grundy’s 
last  objections  could  no  longer  be  deemed  tenable — • 
and  accordingly,  Gen.  Scott  prepared  to  present  his 
claim  anew;  but,  owing  to  having  mislaid  the  origi- 
nal commission  from  Mr.  Van  Buren,  it  was  not 
done  till  after  Mr.  Bell  had  resigned  his  office  as  se- 
cretary of  war.  As  soon  as  it  was  presented,  with 
the  original  commission,  and  the  transcript  of  the 
decision  in  the  case  Minis,  all  difficulty  was  cleared 
! away,  and  the  case  was  allowed,  and  the  money  paid, 
j in  conformity  with  the  standing  usage  of  the  war  de- 
] partmenf.  [JV1  F.  American. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 
MARYLAND. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  The  unfor- 
tunate disagreement  between  the  two  houses  of  the 
legislature  of  Maryland,  in  relation  to  amendments 
to  the  bill  for  completing  this  stupendous  work  to 
the  coal  and  iron  regions  of  Allegany  county,  which 
alone  can  bring  the  work  into  profitable  operation, 
will  have  the  inevitable  effect  of  suspending  all  ope- 
rations for  the  year,  and  leave  the  unfinished  work 
to  certain  dilapidation,  the  contracts  subject  to  ex- 
pensive litigation,  and  the  state  saddled  with  the  in- 
terest accruing  upon  seven  millions  of  dollars  invest- 
ed in  the  undertaking, — and  this  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  because  the  bill  contemplated  no  new  de- 
mand upon  the  treasury,  arrangements  having  been 
negotiated  by  which  it  is  understood  that  capitalists, 


contractors  and  engineers  would  undertake  to  finish 
the  work  to  the  mines,  provided  the  state  would  agree 
to  postpone  its  preference  to  the  proceeds  of  the  ca- 
nal until  tbeclaims  foradvances  now  required  to 
complete  it,  shall  be  satisfied.  We  think  the  defeat 
of  the  bill  may  be  fairly  be  attributed  to  a want  of  a 
full  view  of  the  real  position  of  affairs,  and  to  the 
bustle  which  the  closing  of  a session  of  a legislasure 
always  produces  when  important  matters  remain 
postponed  to  the  last  moment.  So  disastrous  are 
iikely  to  be  the  consequences  of  the  delay  of  the 
work,  especially  to  the  upper  counties  of  the  stite, 
that  large  meetings  are  convened  and  calls  are  mak- 
ing upon  the  Governor  to  convene. an  extra  session 
of  the  legislature  with  a view  of  adopting  a measure 
that  would  not  only  divert  the  catastrophe, — but 
bring  to  our  aid  the  vast  resources  that  are  now  al- 
most within  our  grasp. 

NEW  yORK. 

Meeting  at  the  exchange.  Pursuant  to  the  call 
published  in  the  morning  papers,  a very  large  num- 
ber of  persons  assembled  in  the  large  room  in  the 
Exchange  yesterday  afternoon,  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  urging  upon  our  representatives  in  con- 
gress the  necessity  of  prompt  and  decisive  action 
upon  the  great  questions  of  interest  and  importance 
to  the  whole  country. 

The  meeting  was  organised  by  the  appointment  of 
the  following  officers: 

BENJAMIN  STRONG,  chairman. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Anson  G.  Phelps,  Henry  Wyckoff, 

N.  T.  Hubbard,  Wh.  Churchill, 

Henry  Suydam,  John  Thomas. 

Hiram  Ivetcham, 

Secretaries. 

Schuyler  Livingston,  Wji.  B.  Dean. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Hugh  Maxwell  an  I 
Hiram  Ketcham,  esqs.;  but  want  of  space  compels 
us  to  omit  any  further  mention  of  the  proceedings, 

| except  to  say  that  the  annexed  resolutions  read  by 
'Mr.  Maxivell,  were  unanimously  adopted;,  and  on 
motion  of  Gen.  Tallmadge,  a copy  was  ordered  to 
be  sent  to  both  branches  of  the  legislature  of  this 
: state,  as  being  equally  amenable  to  public  censure 
! with  congress. 

Whereas,  the  present  condition  of  our  country  as 
; exemplified  in  the  general  derangement  and  depre- 
ciation of  the  currency;  in  the  deep  distrust  and  dif- 
ficulty which  prevail  in  the  business  community.;  in 
the  consequent  depression  and  distress  of  nearly  all 
1 the  industrious  classes;  in  the  continued  fall  of  pub- 
lic and  corporate  securities — and  in  the  deplorably 
' dishonored  credit,  not  only  of  state  governments,  but 
! also  of  that  of  the  federal  Union — loudly  appeals  to 
the  patriotism,  pride  and  intelligence  of  Americans 
j as  a self-governed  people. 

And  whereas,  the  condition  of  our  country  is  ren- 
dered yet  more  urgent  by  the  ominous  cloud  which 
impends  over  our  foreign  relations,  and  by  which  our 
domestic  embarrassments  may  speedily  become  ag- 
gravated into  frightful  obstacles  to  our  national  se- 
curity and  honor. 

Therefore,  we,  the  merchants,  traders,  and  other 
citizens  of  New  York,  here  assembled,  with  a solemn 
sense  of  the  momentous  interests  and  considerations, 
involved  in  the  present  crisis,  and  of  the  duty  which 
devolves  upon  us  as  citizens  of  the  common  metro- 
polis of  the  republic,  have 

Resolved,  That  a crisis-'has  manifestly  arrived  in 
which  the  indulgence  of  mere  party  feelings,  and 
the  achievement  of  mere  party  purposes,  can  afford 
no  remedy  for  the  imminent  evils,  under  whic.h  the 
country  labors;  but  having  probably  superinduced 
them  are  calculated  to  enhance  and  prolong  them. 

Resolved,  That  such  objects,  ever  ignoble  in  com- 
parison with  the  prosperity,  happiness  and  dignity  of 
the  Yvhole  people,  are,  at  the  present  juncture,  espe- 
cially unworthy  of  the  high  functions  of  our  national 
legislators;  and  in  open  conflict  Yvith  the  interests, 
opinions  and  wishes,  of  the  people  whom  they  repre- 
sent. 

Resolved,  That  as  republican  citizens,  and  as  mem- 
bers of  both  the  great  political  parties,  meeting  here 
upon  the  common  ground  of  the  commonweaith, 
without  compromising  our  distinctive  political  opin- 
ions upon  other  question’s,  we  cordially  unite  in  de- 
precating all  factious  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion of  our  government  in  the  hands  of  those  to 
whom  the  people  under  the  constitution  have  com- 
mitted it,  as  unjust  and  degrading  in  itself — as  cal- 
eqlated  to  embarrass  the  necessary  operations  of  the 
government — retard  the  fulfilment  of  its  legitimate 
obligations,  and  impair  its  timely  vigor  and  useful- 
ness, at  a period  of  great  public  emergency,  when 
the  expectation  of  millions  is  concentrated  upon  the 
wisdom  and  success  of  its  policy. 

Resolved,  That  the  proposition  emanating  from  that 
administration,  now  pending  before  congress,  and 
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recently  favorably  reported  on  by  committees  of  the 
house  of  representatives  and  the  senate,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a government  exchequer,  recognising 
as  it  does,  both  the  power  and  duty  of  the  federal 
government,  to  provide  a sound  currency  for  the  peo- 
ple, is  entitled  to  the  candid  consideration  of  all  who 
appreciate.  Ihe  importance  of  a sound  national  cur- 
rency to  the  present  wants  and  future  prosperity  of 
the  country. 

Resolved , That  viewing  the  financial  condition  of 
the  country  in  relation  to  the  proper  dignity  and  effi- 
ciency of  our  republican  government,  we  consider 
our  congress  now  assembled,  to  be  under  the  solemn 
responsibility  of  promptly  imposing  such  duties  upon 
imports  as  shall  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  miserable 
and  expensive  policy'  of  borrowing  from  year  to  year 
for  ordinary  expenditures,  but  also  provide  means 
for  the  punctual  payment  of  such  a debt  as  present 
exigencies  may  compel  us  to  contract  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  the  country  in  a state  of  self-protec- 
tion and  defence  favorable  to  the  fair  adjustment  of 
existing  difficulties  with  foreign  powers. 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  the  d.uty  of  congress  to 
give  this  indispensable  measure  their  first  and  high- 
est consideration — suffering  it  neither  to  be  restrict- 
ed by  false  principles  of  economy,  which  the  future 
ever  shows  to  be  the  most  improvident,  nor  deterred 
by  frivolous  and  humiliating  controversy;  and.  fur- 
ther, that  any  attempt,  wheresoever  it  may  originate, 
or  whatever  purpose  designed  to  postpone  the  great 
currency'  question  to  future  sessions  and  to  mingle 
such  momentous  questions  of  national  security  and 
honor  with  future  political  struggles,  will  receive,  as. 
it  will  deserve,  the  unqualified  reprobation  and  uni- 
versal indignation  of  the  people.  And  finally,  we 
invoke  the  spirit  of  forbearance,  of  concession  and 
of  patriotism  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of 
congress,  and  to  secure  such  results  as  will  strength- 
en the  bonds  of  union,  restore  quiet  to  our  harrassed 
and  suffering  people,  and  set  at  work  those  elements 
which,  unrestrained  by  factious  designs,  would  re- 
store our  beloved  country  to  its  former  prosperity. 

[JV7  F.  Courier,  March  19. 

Legislature.  Both  houses  have  agreed  to  a re- 
solution to  close  the  session  on  the  11th  April. 

The  court  for  the  correction  of  errors  con- 
vened at  Albany  yesterday,  at  12  o’clock.  Present., 
the  chancellor,  and  26  senators.  The  chancellor 
moved  that  the  court  hold  a special  session  at  the 
capitol  on  the  4th  of  June,  to  considerwrits  of  error. 
Mr.  Peck  moved  to  insert  “City  Iiall  in  New  York,” 
in  the  place  of  “the  capitoi  in  Albany,”  which 
amendment  was  adopted  alter  debate  by  a vote  of  IS 
to  12.  The  court  then  adjourned  till  the  first  Tues- 
day of  April.  [Albany  Argus. 

FLORIDA. 

Florida,  February  28,  1842. 

Twenty-three  settlers,  with  their  baggage  and 
slaves,  and  one  with  his  family,  have  crossed  the 
Withlacoochee  oh  their  way  to  the  Annuktiliga  ham- 
mock to  open  a settlement.  More  are  to  follow,  some 
probably  to  Clear  Water  harbor,  west,  of  Tampa, 
where  Fort  Harrison  was  located.  This  is  the  first 
time  a settler  has  advanced  south  of  the  now  noted 
Withlacoochee  since  the  fall  of  18.35,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war.  This  is  planting  a settlement  in 
the  ancient  and  once  formidable  stronghold  of  the 
Seminole.  These  men  go  prepared  to  encounter 
straggling  Indians  and  to  occupy  the  country,  as  the 
pioneers  of  this  nation  have  always  done,  with  the 
plough  in  one  hand  and  the  rifle  in  the  other.  A 
blockhouse  is  to  be  built  for  them  by  the  troops  at 
such  a point  as  they  may  select  in  the  hammock, 
and  that  will  form  a rallying  point  for  their  opera- 
tions. They  go  with  their  eyes  open,  and  know  that 
this  enterprise  is  one  which  will  place  them  in  the 
neighborhood  of  some  of  the  Indians,  but  they  are 
aware  that  if  nothing  is  risked  nothing  Will  be  gain- 
ed in  such  a'country. 

This  is  an  important  movement.  It  is  a beginning 
of  the  end.  They  go  to  a point  within  striking  dis- 
tance oi  the  once  redoubtable  Wahoo  and  Cove  of 
the  Withlacoochee,  with  the  favorite  haunts  of  the 
Honosapa  near  them  on  the  gulf  side. 

Such  an  armed  occupation  and  settlement  is  a har- 
binger of  good.  It  is  truly  pleasant  to  see  the  appa- 
ratus of  the  pioneer  advancing  to  subject  to  the  use 
ol  civilization  those  fertile  hammocks,  blessed  with 
a climate  so  mild  and  attractive.  The  western  coast 
on  or  near  the  gulf  possesses  a blander  climate  than 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  territory.  The  sea  breezes 
Rom  the  ocean  on  the  Atlantic  coast  are  much  ruder 
and  colder  than  on  the  western  side,  where  the  east 
vi  inds  from  oil  the  Atlantic  are  tempered  by  passage 
over  land,  and  the  gulf  breezes  are  never  as  raw  as 
those  trom  the  broad  ocean.  These  regions  must,  at 
some  future  day,  become  a place  of  resort  to  those 
afflicted  with  pulmonary  complaints. 

[Savannah  Republican. 


Col.  Worth.  The  legislature  of  Florida  have 
passed  resolutions  expressive  of  their  gratitude  for 
the  services  which  Col.  W.  J.  Worth  has  rendered 
that  territory  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  military 
forces  in  that  quarter.  They  speak,  in  a manner 
highly  complimentary  of  the  skill  and  ability  with 
which  ho  has  conducted  the  military  operations  en- 
trusted to  his  charge,  and  state  that  lie  has  been  in- 
strumental in  ridding,  the  territory  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  of  her  murderous  foes. 


T R ABE  AND  COMER  € E, 


BRITISH  POLICY. 

From  Ihe  Boston  Allies,  of  March  15. 

Shall  America  bveii  be  truly  independent? — 
“Never,”  said  the  eloquent  Marshall,  so  long  as  our 
own  labor  and  our  own  industry  are  left  unprotect- 
ed— never,  so  long  as  the  darling  object  ol  our  own 
government  to  dash  down  the  enterprise  of  those  it 
should  protect  and  foster.”  The  truth  of  this  is  most 
painfully  brought  home  to  the  heart  of  every  Ameri- 
can bosom,  that  pulsates  with  true  American  feel- 
ings, by  the  present  disastrous  condition  ol  'his  coun- 
try, and  its  gloomy  prospects  for  the  future,  render- 
ed even  more  gloomy  by  the  intelligence  just  receiv- 
ed from  Europe.  While  our  own  congress,  with  the 
most  shameful  and  culpable  indifference  to  its  duties, 
is  wasting  most  precious  time  in  pitiful  and  con- 
temptible squabbling  about  paltry  questions  of  reform 
in  reducing  the  salaries  of  clerks  and  door  keepers, 
and  is  looking  idly  on  while  our  specie,  the  very  life- 
blood of  the  country,  is  steadily  and  rapidly  with- 
drawn from  the  country,  and  nothing  is  left  to  supply 
its  place,  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  preparing  to  strike  still  deeper  blows 
and  the  very  means  of  our  existence.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  defeat  of  the  motion  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  for  a fixed  duty  on  foreign  corn,  by  a 
majority  so  overwhelming,  as  to  leave  no  hope  that 
the  present  parliament  will  do  any  thing,  in  the  least 
degree  calculated  to  open  a market  there  for  Ameri- 
can wheat.  While  the  criminal  negligence  of  our 
own  national  legislature  is  permitting  our  country  to 
be  inundated  with  the  products,  of  Great  Britain, 
draining  us  of  our  specie,  and  leaving  us  no  perma- 
nent or  enduring  substitute,  our  own  wheat  fields  are 
doomed  to  lie  idle  and  unproductive,  and  our  wheat 
to  decay  in  our  store  houses, for  the  want  of  a market. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Not  only  does  England  refuse  to 
open  a market  for  our  wheat,  our  flour  and  other 
provisions,  but  the  English  ministry  have  actual- 
ly introduced  a bill,  with  the  certainty  OF  FI’S 


passage,  to  lay  a heavy  tax  ubon  wheat,  flour 

AND  ALL  OTHER  PROVISIONS  IMPORTED  INTO  CANADA! 

So  that,  not  only  are  we  to  be  shut  out  from  all  pros- 
pect of  a market  iii  England,  but  we  are  to  be  depriv- 
ed of  that  which  we  already  enjoy  in  Canada.  Some 
idea  of  the  value  of  this,  market  to  the  United  States, 
may  be  drawn  from  the  following  table,  showing  the 
amount  of  exports  into  Canada  of  some  of  the  more 
important  articles  upon  which  it  is  proposed  in  the 
bill  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to-lay  a heavy  duty,  taken  from 
the  commerce  and  navigation  table  of  congress  for 
1840.  The  amount  for  1841  cannot  be  ascertained, 
but  they  are  estimated  as  more  than  three  times  as 
much. 

Beef,  3,777  bbls. 

Hides,  74,742 

Horned  cattle,  3,430 

Pork,  38,863  bbls. 

Hams,  138,611  lbs. 

Lard,  102,771  lbs. 

Hogs,  4,066 

Butter,  303,251  lbs. 

Cheese,  145,786  lbs. 

Wheat,  1,066,604  bushels. 

Flour,  432,356  lbs. 

Indian  corn,  130,747  bushels. 

Meal,  rye  and  Indian  oats 
and  other  grain, 

Total  value  of  exports,  $4,296,405 

This  market  is  principally  improved  by  the  states 
of  Ohio,  New  York,  Michigan,  Ulinoes,  and  Indiana, 
and  besides  the  indirect  advantage  derived  from  it 
by  our  shipping  on  the  lakes,  yielded  a direct  in- 
come to  the  country  the  last  year,  of  upwards  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars,  in  specie  and  its  full  equivalents! — 
This  market  we  are  soon  to  lose.  The  market  for 
cotton  will  go  next,  and  where  we  are  then  to  look 
for  any  thing  to  pay  for  the  flood  gates  of  foreign 
importations  which  are  to  be  let  loose  upon  us,  heaven 
only  knows.  The  whole  nation  seems  drifting  fast 
down  the  current  to  certain  beggary  and  destruction, 
unless  congress  shall  at  once  come  up  to  the  work  of! 
salvation  in  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism.  Nothing  ■ 
now  can  save  us  from  impending  ruin  but  such  a re-  i 
vision  of  the  tariff  as  shall  put  an  immediate  stop  to  , 
the  excessive  importation  of  goods,  such  as  we  can  j 
produce  at  home.  Let  us  never  import  that  which  ■ 


98,193  bbls. 


we  can  better  afford  to  make,  and  let  congress  see 
that  foreign  manufacturers  do  not  compel  us  to  take 
them,  by  forcing  their  goods  upon  us,  whether  Mre 
will  or  no.'  It  is  a startling  and  most  alarming  fact, 
that  has  recently  been  brought  to  light,  that  of  the 
importations  into  the  port  of  New  York,  during  the 
last  year,  no  less  than  eighty-three  per  centum  has  been 
done  on  account  of  foreigners!  Congress  only  can  stop 
this  by  SPECIFIC  DUTIES!  Ad  valorem  duties 
are  good  for  nothing.-  They  are  more  than  useless. 
They  invite  fraud! 

And  not  only  must  congress  protect  Americans  from 
being  thus  virtually  robbed  and  pillaged  by  fraudulent 
foreigners,  but  they  should  legislate  with  the  view  of 
forcing  open,  by  retaliatory  duties,  the  ports  which 
are  now  hermetically  sealed,  to  our  pork,  tobacco 
flour,  wheat,  &c.  and  which  soon  will  be  to  our  cot- 
ton. 

As  to  the  bill  introduced  in  behalf  of  the  British 
ministry  in  the  house  of  commons  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, one  of  the  ministry,  entitled  a bill  to  re- 
gulate colonial  customs’  duties,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  passage,  from  the 
fact  that  it  M’as  strongly  supported  by  the  leaders  of 
both  parties — Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  Charles  Douglass, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  on  the  part  of 
the  ministry,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Mr.  La- 
bouchere,  both  members-of  the  former  ministry,  on 
the  part  of  the  opposition. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Gladstone  said: 

“The  principal  exemptions  he  proposed  to  remove, 
were  those  of  grain  and  wheat  flour,  and  salt  meat 
provisions.  He  believed  that  it  was  the  general  de- 
sire of  the  people  of  Canada,  that  a tax  should  be 
imposed  upon  all  provisions  coming  in  from  America 
especially  those  kinds  already  mentioned.  The  theory 
of  the  law  was  to-give  an  advantage  to  Canadian  pro- 
duce in  the  British  market.  A distinction  should  be 
made  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  farmer.” 

Again: 

“He  would,  therefore,  propose  a duty  of  2s.  a bbl, 
upon  fish  dried  or  salted,  3s.  upon  pickled  fish,  upon 
butter  8s.  per  cwt.  upon  cheese  5s.  per  cwt.  &c.  He 
would  not  propose  more  than  3s.  a quarter  upon  wheat 
coming  from  the  United  States.  This  would  be  done 
principally  in  reference  to  the  fact  that  Canada  had 
already  sent  considerable  quantities  of  grain  and  flour 
to  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  she  was  likely  to 
send  much  greater  supplied  when  her  capabilities 
were  developed.” 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  passed  to  a law,  and  the 
wheat,  flour,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  &c.  which  finds  a 
market,  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions,  will  be  left  a 
drug  upon  the  hands  of  our  -western  farmers.  When 
will  the  nation  fully  realize  the  necessity  of  protec- 
tion, nay,  of  seif  preservation?  How  much  longer 
will  southern  cupidity  and  short-sightedneess  compel 
us  to  remain  colonial  vassals  to  England: 


OUR  COMMERCE.  The  following  letter  is  from 
a most  respectable  and  creditable  source.  The  state- 
ment which  it  contains,  as  our  readers  will  see,  arc 
of  great  public  importance  at  the  present  moment. 

Dear  sir:  Belleving'that  any  information  relating 
to  the  commerce  of  our  country  will  be  acceptable 
to  you,  the  undersigned,  a mercantile  firm  of  Savan- 
nah, interested  in  vessels  that  are  employed  in  the 
freighting  business,  respectfully  beg  leave  to  ask  your 
attention  to  the  enclosed  price  current,  containing  a 
list  of  vessels  at  the  port  of  Savannah,  on  the  25th 
ultimo,  by  reference  t.o  which  you  will  observe  that 
the  aggregate  of  tonnage  there  registered  and  en- 


rolled was  at  that  time  18,389  tons — - Tons. 

Of  M'hich  were  English,  14,928 

American,  3’l96 

French,  265 


Total,  18,389 

To  wit:  14  English  ships,  9,750 

2 American  ships,  749 

12  English  barques,  4,928 

1 American  barque,  269 

1 French  barque,  265 

1 English  brig,  250 

9 American  brigs,  emploved 
principally  in  coastwise 
freighting  2,178 


Total.  18,389 

The  amount  of  English  tonnage  at  other  southern 
ports  is  also  usually  large,  and  has  been  for  some 
time  constantly  increasing.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many 
judicious  persons  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that 
nearly  if  not  quite  one-half  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
United  States  will  be  exported  in  Britisli  and  other 
foreign  vessels. 

We  liav_e  taken  the  liberty,  sir,  of  inviting  your  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  because  we  deem  it  of  great 
importance  to  our  commercial  interests,  as  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  is  in  our  judgment  the  principal 
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obstacle  to  the  success  of  American  freighting  ves- 
sels, the  business  of  which  at  the  present  time  is  la- 
boring under  very  great  depression,  arising, 'as  we 
think,  in  a great  degree  from  the  large  ■ number  of 
foreign  vessels  that  are  allowed  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  our  own.  [Aal  Intel, 


THE  RIGHT  t)F  SEARCH. 


The  ratification  by  five  of  the  principal  powers  of 
Europe,  of  a treaty,  the  stipulations  of  which  have 
been  concocted  mainly  by  the  British  government, 
and  probably  with  especial  view  to  the  position  of 
the  United  States  as  one  of  her  most  formidable  ri- 
vals for  trade,  commerce,  and  enterprise,  and  the 
hesitations  of  the  French  government  at  our  last 
dates  to  ratify  that  treaty,  renders  the  topic  at  this 
moment  of  the  most  serious  import.  The  moment 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  announced'  the 
French  press,  almost  without  exception,  denounced 
the  measure,  and  the  spirited  speeches  which  were 
delivered  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  adverse  to  the 
ratification,  induced  the  ministry  themselves  to  offer 
a modification  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  with- 
out which  it  is  certain  that  they  will  not  venture  to 
ratify  it.  It  was  on  the  1st  of  February  that  a 
pamphlet  was  issued  at  Paris,  attributed  to  the 
pen  of  our  vigilant  and  talented  minister  at  the 
French  court,  Gov.  Cass,  which,  places  the  ques- 
tion in  so  striking  a light,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
exclude  other  matter  in  order  to  furnish  the  pamphlet 
entire  in  this  number  to  the  readers  of  the  Register. 
It  was  translated  and  widely  circulated  in  French, 
and  will  command  great  attention  in  Europe  as  well 
as  in  America. 

For  the  remarks  of  a British  ministerial  paper 
relative  to  the  treaty,  see  our  foreign  head. 

The  ulterior  object  of  the  British  government  in 
pressing  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  upon  the  prin- 
cipal powers  of  Europe  may  be  unfriendly  to  the 
United  States,  but  we  have  no  idea  that  they  will  at 
present  compromit  the  peace  of  the  world  by  attempt- 
ing to  carry  out  its  provisions  as  their  ministerial 
papers  intimate.  The  United  States  must  be  left 
free  to  adopt  such  a course,  in  the  case,  as  her  inte- 
rests, weighed  in  a large  and  liberal  scale  shall  indi- 
cate. A treaty  was  ratified  by  several  of  the  European 
powers  long  since,  containing  somewhat  similar  pro- 
visions, and  one  for  the  same  purpose  was  submitted 
bv  the  then  president  of  the  U.  S.  to  the  senate  for  rati- 
fication by  this  government,  but  was  by  that  body  re- 
jected. The  rejection  did  not  disturb  the  harmony 
existing  between  the  two  continents  for  one  moment. 
England  will  try  many  a diplomatic  measure  before 
she  will  sacrifice  the  profit  she  derives  from  the 
United  Slates  as  a customer,  for  the  sake  of  fche  right 
of  search  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  As  to  the  right  of 
impressment  on  the  deck  of  an  American  vessel,  she 
knows  full  well  we  hope,  that  all  argument  was  ex- 
hausted thirty  years  ago  upon  that  topic.  Whenever 
Great  Britain  shall  decide  to  have  a war  with  this 
country,  she  has  only  to  attempt  again  to  exercise  that 
“right.”  There  is  no  division  of  parties^no  sec- 
tional differences, — no  two  opinions  amongst  Ameri- 
cans, on  that  subject. 

THE  CASS  PAMPHLET, 

AS  PUBLISHED  IN  FRANCE. 

Jin  examination  of  the  question,  now  in  discussion,  be- 
tween the  American  and  British  governments,  concern- 
ing the  right  of  search.  By  an  American. 

“When  we  doubted,  we  took  the  trick.” 

London  Times,  January,  1842. 
The  right  of  maritime  search,  now  in  discussion 
between  the  British  and  American  governments,  is  a 
grave  question,  practically  interesting  to  all  nations, 
to  whom  the  freedom  of  the  sea  is  dear;  if  not  in  its 
application  to  the  subject,  which  has  been  the  cause 
or  the  pretext  of  its  assertion,  at  any  rate,  from  the 
consequences  to  which  its  use  or  abuse  may  lead. 
Its  connection  with  the  African  slave  trade  is  but 
incidental,  and  the  nature  of  this  traffic  which  no 
where  finds  advocates,  cannot  affect  the  nature  of 
this  question:  nor  the  right  of  a state  nor  of  a com- 
bination of  states  to  make  an  interpolation  into  the 
law  of  nations,  which  shall  become  a part  of  that 


great  public  code.  Great  Britain  professes  to  push 
this  poir.t,  in  order  to  destroy  the  yet  existing  relics 
of  that  trade.  We  do  not  question  her  motives:  that 
is  no  pari  of  our  purpose.  But  ir.  all  general  discus- 
sions, we  must  take  human  nature,  as  it  is;  with  the 
good  and  the  bad  blended  together;  and  we  may, 
without  offence,  fairly  follow  out  the  application  of 
a principle,  and  seek  its  consequences  to  the  parties. 
And  we  are  at  liberty,  without  Violating  any  of  the 
courtesies  of  a liberal  controversy,  to  assume,  that 
neither  cqn  be  indifferent  to  its  bearing  upon  their 
interests,  whatever  motive  of  general  benevolence 
may  have  led  to  the  difference.  Great  Britain  is 
eminently  a maritime  and  commercial  nation,  and 
the  history  of  her  naval  progress,  during  the  last 
century  and  a half,  is  pregnant  with  lessons  for  all 
people  interested  in  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  She 
has  marched  steadily  on  to  her  object.  Naval  supe- 
riority she  has  acquired,  and  naval  supremacy  she 
seeks.  We  say  this  in  a spirit  of  truth,  not  of  of- 
fence. Human  ambition  is  every  where  in  some 
form  or  other,  in  ceaseless  action;  and  upon  sea  and 
land,  the  history  of  the  past  is  but  the  warning  of  the 
future;  and  nations  will  strive,  as  they  have  striven 
for  power.  It  is  impossible,  that  the  intelligent  go- 
vernment and  people  of  Great  Britain  should  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  effect  of  this  claim  of  a right  of 
search  upon  their  interests,  whatever  motives  of  phi- 
lanthropy may  have  led  to  its  first  suggestion.  To 
their  flag  it  will  give  the  virtual  supremacy  of  the 
seas.  We  say  virtual  supremacy,  because  it  would 
be  found  in  practice,  that  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a 
hundred,  it  would  be  her  cruisers  which  would 
search  the  vessels  of  other  nations. 

During  twenty-five  years  the  British  government 
has  urged  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
consent  to  this  measure.  The  application  has  been 
steadily  repelled,  and  pertinaciously  repeated.  In 
the  meantime  treaties  have  been  formed,  at  various 
intervals,  between  Great  Britain  and  some  other  na- 
tions, establishing  a mutual  right  of  search,  and  re- 
gulating the  principles  upon  which  it  shall  be  exer- 
cised. Within  a short  lime,  five  of  the  European 
powers,  two  of  which  have  few  vessels  upon  the 
ocean,  and  probably  not  one  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
have  reciprocally  made  themselves  parties  to  a simi- 
lar convention.  Great  Britain,  says  the  London 
journal,  “The  Times”  has  managed  by  great  exer- 
tions to  accomplish  this  object.  We  do  not  judge, 
if  the  expression  is  rightly  chosen.  It  is  certainly 
very  significant.  And  now,  this  principle  of  the 
right  of  search,  in  a time  of  peace,  heretofore  never 
claimed  as  a question  of  right,  and  so.  solemnly  de- 
cided by  the  English  admiralty  judge,  Lord  Stowell, 
but  sought  as  a conventional  arrangement,  for  the 
first  time,  since  the  last  general  war  in  Europe,  and 
established  by  treaties  with  several  powers,  as  a 
matter  to  be  regulated  by  themselves,  is  claimed  by 
Great  Britain  to  be  a part  of  the  laws  of  nations, 
which  she  has  both  the  right  and  the  will  to  carry 
into  effect,  as  a sort  of  custos  morum  for  all  the  ma- 
ritime powers  of  the  world.  “All  our  government 
contends  for,”  says  the  Times  “is  the  mere  right  to 
act  as  constables  in  boarding  suspicious  ships,  bear- 
ing the  American  flag.”  And  who  made  England 
the  great  prefect  of  police  of  the  ocean,  searching 
and  seizing  at  pleasure?  And  the  United  States,  who 
have  so  long  been  asked  to  yield  this  point  by  con- 
vention, are  now  told  that  it  is  established  without 
them,  and  in  spite  of  them;  and  the  great  ministerial 
English  journal,  “TAe  Times,"  in  a leading  article  of 
its  number  of  January  5,  1842,  after  this  interpola- 
tion into  the  law  of  nations,  says,  that  the  European 
powers,  parties  to  the  last  treaty,  will  not  brook  to 
be  thwarted  by  any  ordinary  restiveness.  It  thus 
significantly  concludes.  “A  single  war  with  Great 
Britain  (she  the  United  States)  has  already  tried,  a 
war  on  her  part  with  all  Europe  will  be  a novelty.” 

There  is  certainly  no  want  of  frankness  here. 
While  the  special  ambassador,  Lord  Ashburton,  goes 
out,  with  the  professed  objects  of  peace  and  concili- 
tion,  we  are  told  in  effect  by  this  leading  journal, 
that  the  United  States  have  but  one  course  to  adopt, 
in  order  to  avoid  a war  with  the  European  world; 
and  that  is,  submission  to  the  demand  of  England. 
There  are  powers,  parties  to  the  late  treaty  upon 
this  subject,  which  we  shall  not  believe  will  make 
themselves  parties  to  a war  with  the  United  States, 
until  we  actually  hear  the  sound  of  their  guns.  Does 
the  “Times”  speak  by  permission,  or  by  command, 
or  by  neither?  Is  this  declaration  a prophecy,  as 
well  as  threat? 

As  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  it  is  a 
question  which  meets  no  opposition  in  the  United 
States.  The  American  government,  if  not  the  first, 
was  among  the  first  to  give  the  example  to  the  world 
of  a legal  prohibition  of  this  traffic.  As  early  as 
March  22,  1794,  they  commenced  their  legislative 
measures  for  its  repression,  and  in  subsequent  laws, 
passed  10th  May,  1C00,  28th  February,  1803,  2d 


March,  1807,  20th  April,  1818,  and  3d  March,  1819> 
they  extended  and  enforced  the  provisions  and  penal- 
ties upon  this  subject,  and  rendered  liable  to  heavy 
fines,  and  among  other  punishments,  to-an  imprison- 
ment of  seven  years,  those  who  should  be  engaged 
in  this  nefarious  pursuit.  Their  armed  cruisers  have 
permanent  instructions  to  examine  all  the  American 
merchant  vessels  they  meet,  and  which  they  have 
reason  to  suspect:  and  their  tribunals  enforce  these 
repressive  laws  with  as  much  promptitude  and  im- 
partiality, as  those  of  France  or  England  enforce 
similar  laws.  That  violations  may  occasionally  oc- 
cur, and  that  the  American  flag  may  be  sometimes 
abused,  we  feel  no  disposition  .to  deny.  Not  by  the 
introduction  of' slaves  into  the  United  States,  for 
that  traffic  is  unknown,  and  would  be  impossible. 
We  may  venture  to  assert,  that  not  a slave  has  been 
imported  into  the  United  States  for  thirty  years.  We 
would  not  be  guilty  of  deception  upon  this  subject, 
arid  if  there  is  a single  exception  to  this  statement, 
we  have  never  learned  it.  If  American  interests  are 
connected  with  this  traffic,  it  is  in  the  transportation 
of  slaves  to  Brazil  or  to  the  Spanish  colonies.  But 
even  this  is  much  rarer  than  is  supposed,  and  what 
has  given  occasion  to  the  imputation  of  its  frequent 
occurrence  is  the  fact,  that  the  sharp  Baltimore 
schooners,  well  known  for  their  speed,  are  often  sold 
to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  merchants,  and  are 
then  fitted  out  for  the  slave  trade.  Every  practical 
sailor  knows  them  at  once,  and  as  they  are  American 
built,  they  are  supposed  to  be  American  property, 
when  in  truth  their  national  character  is  changed. 
But  anv  candid  intelligent  man  will  at  once  see  and 
acknowledge,  that  in  a scandalous  traffic  like  this  in 
human  beings,  condemned  by  the  public  opinion  and 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  watched  per- 
petually by  one  of  their  squadrons  upon  the  coast  of 
Africa,  revolting  to  humanity,  afflicting  to  all  Chris- 
tians, and  reprobated  by  the  civilized  rvorld,  the  pe- 
cuniary interests  of  a few  degraded  men,  who  co- 
vertly pursue  it,  by  associating  their  capital  with  the 
regular  slave  dealer  of  other  nations,  would  not 
weigh  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance  with  the 
American  government,  in  any  consideration,  con- 
nected with  this  matter.  This  miserable  motive  has 
been  hinted  at,  rather  than  distinctly  charged,  by 
some  of  the  English  journals.  We  shall  not  descend 
to  refute  the  charge.  No  administration  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  giving  the  least  just  grounds  for  such  an 
imputation,  could  resist  the  public  indignation.  No, 
it  is  not  African  slavery,  the  United  States  wish  to 
encourage.  It  is,  as  we  shall  see,  by  and  by,  Ame- 
rican slavery,  the  slavery  of  American  sailors,  they 
seek  to  prevent. 

But  after  all,  a crusade  of  benevolence  cannot  be 
carried  on  against  any  nation,  because  its  laws  are 
sometimes  violated  and  its  flag  abused.  If  its  gov- 
ernment connives  at  such  measures,  then  indeed  it  is 
justly  liable  to  the  reproach  of  Christendom.  But 
against  the  United  States  there  is  no  pretence  for 
such  an  imputation,  and  the  question  now  under  dis- 
cussion must  be  judged,  independently  of  these  ac- 
cidental evasions,  which  are  common  to  all  nations 
and  to  all  codes. 

As  to  a right  of  search  in  time  of  peace,  no  one 
pretends  it  has  heretofore  existed.  The  well  known 
English  admiralty  judge,  sir  William  Scott,  after- 
wards lord  Stowell,  whose  disposition  to  enlarge,  ra- 
ther than  to  restrain  the  maritime  pretensions  of  Eng- 
land, no  one,  who  knows  the  course  of  his  decisions 
during  the  last  general  war,  will  doubt,  expressly 
decided,  that  such  a right  was  unknown  to  the  law 
of  nations.  This  decision,  in  the  case  of  a French 
vessel,  seized  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  absolutely 
puts  down  all  this  pretension  in  the  most  authorita- 
tive manner. 

“No  nation  can  exercise  a right  of  visitation  and 
search  upon  (he  common  and  unappropriated  parts 
of  the  ocean,  except  upon  the  belligerent  claim.  No 
nation  has  the  right  to  force  their  way,  for  the  libe- 
ration of  Africa,  by  trampling  upon  the  indepen- 
dence of  other  states,  on  the  pretence  of  an  eminent 
good,  by  means  that  are  unlawful,  or  to  press  for- 
ward to  a great  principle,  by  breaking  through  other 
great  principles,  which  stand  in  their  way.” 

But  it  may  he  asked,  as  the  object,  for  which  this 
measure  is  now  demanded,  is  just,  why  does  not  the 
American  government  assent  to  the  propositions, 
which  have  been  made.  Is  this  reciprocal  power 
more  injurious  or  less  honorable  to  the  U.  States, 
than  to  other  nations  who  admitted  its  obligation? 
The  question  is  a fair  one,  and  ought  to  be  fairly 
met.  If  this  cannot  he  done,  we  shall  not  deny,  that 
the  motives  of  the  United  States  may  be  fairly  sus- 
pected, and  their  conduct  arraigned  at  the  bar  of 
Christendom. 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  remark,  that  there  is 
a natural  indisposition  in  the  human  mind  to  yield  to 
applications,  which  are  accompanied  with  threats  of 
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the  consequences.  The  sentiment  is  common  to  na-  I 
tions,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  and  in  Tact  forms 
part  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  English  perti- 
nacity in  demanding  has  been  met  by  American  perti- 
nacity' in»resisting;  and  now,  when  the  United  States 
are  summoned  to  give  their  adhesion  to  a new  prin- 
ciple of  public  law,  against  which  they  have  uni- 
formly protested,  since  its  first  promulgation,  and  are 
told  by  Lord  Aherdeen,  that  the  course  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  is  taken,  and  that  this  claim  will  be 
enforced,  with  the  taunt  that,  “it  is  for  the  Ameri- 
can government  to  determine,  what  may  be  due  to 
a just  regard  for  the  national  dignity  and  national 
honor,”  no  generous  people  can  fail  to  find  in  the 
present  position  that  just  resistance  to  dictation, 
without  which  there  can  neither  be  self-respect  at 
home,  nor  honorable  estimation  abroad. 

But  besides,  where  would  end  this  doctrine  of  in- 
terpolation? Who  can  tell  the  extent  to  which  it 
niay  be  pushed,  or  the  purposes,  to  which  it  may  be 
applied.  It  is  by  progressive  steps,  that  many  a pre- 
tension, hostile  to  the  best  dictates  of  reason  and 
humanity,  has  urged  its  way  to  recognition,  and  taken 
its  place  in  the  code  of  maritime  law.  Belligerent 
powers  are  always  ready  to  break  down  the  feeble 
barriers,  with  which  public  opinion  has  endeavored 
to  protect  the  rights  of  peaceful  traffic,  and  in  the 
“Times”  of  the  eighth  instant,  this  process  is  de- 
scribed and  defended  with  equal  frankness  and  cool- 
ness. The  lessons  of  the  past  are  lost  upon  him, 
who  does  not  read  in  this  avowal,  the  contemplated  [ 
transformations,  which  the  great  maritime  code  is 
destined  to  undergo.  An  act  of  violence  of  yester- 
day, so  pronounced  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  and 
lord  Stowell,  becomes  the  doctrine  of  to-day,  and  to 
morrow  finds  itself  firmly  established,  to  be  defend- 
ed by  jurists,  enforced  by  cannon,  and  applied  by 
courts  of  admiralty. 

“And  the  same  kind  of  general  proscription,  since 
attempted  by  Napoleon  against  ourselves,  has  equal- 
ly failed  to  gain  admittance  into  the  international 
code.  In  all  this,  history,  justice  and  expediency 
have  alternately  triumphed,  but  each  step  has  been  the 
result  of  a struggle.  ( the  italics  here  and  elsewhere  are 
our  own),  such  as  is  now  pending  between  ourselves 
and  the  United  Slates.  Law  has  to  work  Us  own  way.’’’ 
Significant  words  these,  and  as  true  as  they  are  sigr 
nifioant.  When  force  more  and  more  usurps  the 
place  of  justice,  law  works  its  own  v>ay,  and  it  goes 
on  bearing  down  before  it  the  doctrine  of  jurists,  the 
decisions  of  judges  and  the  rights  of  the  world. 

But  apart  from  these  general  considerations,  ap- 
plicable to  all  changes  in  the  maritime  code  of  na- 
tions, there  are  cogent  reasons,  why  the  U.  States 
should  refuse  their  assent  to  this  measure,  some  of 
which  are  common  to  them  and  to  ail  other  states, 
which  do  not  seek  to  exercise  the  police  of  the  seas, 
or  as  the  Times  says  to  be  the  constable  of  the  ocean, 
and  others,  which  are  proper  to  them  only,  arising 
out  of  the  peculiar  relation,  which  a community  of 
language,  manners  and  institutions,  exerts  between 
them  and  England. 

Looking  to  this  right  of  search,  as  a measure  af- 
fecting the  commerce  of  the  ocean,  it  is  arbitrary, 
vexatious,  and  not  only  liable,  but  necessarily'  liable 
to  serious  abuse. 

It  is  arbitrary,  because  it  constitutes  a naval  offi- 
cer, whatever  may  be  his  rank,  the  judge  to  decide 
upon  serious  questions,  and- upon  grave  interests.  It 
permits  a foreigner,  under  the  pretence  of  settling 
the  national  character  of  a vessel,  and  the  objects  of 
her  cruize,  to  indulge  his  antipathies  or  his  love  of 
gain,  by  seizing  the  ship  and  cargo,  and  imprisoning 
the  crew',  and  byT  sending  them  to  a distant  port  for 
examination;  and  all  this  without  any  practical  re- 
dress against  the  wrong  doer. 

It  is  vexatious,  because  all  who  know  any  thing  of 
the  course  of  boarding  ships  and  boarding  officers, 
under  similarcircumstances,  know,  that  the  search  is 
pursued  with  little  regard  to  justice  or  forbearance. 
There  is  power  on  one  side,  and  weakness  on  the 
other..  The  American  vessels,  during  the  long  pe- 
riod of  lawless  domination,  which  the  belligerent 
powers  exercised  over  the  high  seas  for  many-  years, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present,  were  too  often  the  victims  of  a 
similar  search,  instigated  frequently  by  cupidity,  and 
conducted  in  the  most  injurious  and  ofiensive  man- 
ner, to  leave  any  doubts  respecting  the  course  which 
would  be  taken,  should  this  claim  be  recognized.  In 
this  condemnation,  we  speak  now  of  what  is  history. 
We  stop  not  to  examine  the  value  of  the  preten- 
sions by  which  these  aggressions  were  sought  to  be 
justified;  that  (he  antagonist  party  had  commenced 
this  work  of  violence;  nor  the  truth  of  the  charges, 
thus  respectively  preferred. 

And  the  vessels  of  France,  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  Hanse  towns,  have  already  had  a fore- 
taste ot  what  will  occur,  when  a few  years  more 
shall  have  consecrated  the  present  doctrine,  as  an 


I acknowledged  principle  of  international  law.  The 
crews  will  be  paraded  and  examined,  perhaps  by  a 
young  midshipman,  and  this  offensive  operation  will , 
be  rendered  more  ofiensive,  by  that  kind  ol  inso-  j 
leuce,  which  is  every  where  the  sure  accompani- 
ment of  unchecked  responsibility.  Tills  tendency  to 
abuse  cannot  be  better  described,  than  it  has  been  by - 
the  London  Sun,  and  as  its  views,  upon  this  question, 
are  more  authoritative  than  ours,  we  shall  quote 
them.  It  says,  that  arbitrary  habits  “are  engender- 
ed and  maintained  in  our  naval  officers  by  the  mode 
employed  to  procure  men  for  the  fleet,  and  those 
habits  make  them  treat  foreign  vessels  in  an  arbitra- 
ry manner.”  So  far  as  respects  file  treatment  of 
merchant  vessels,  this  is  true  to  the  letter.  And  once 
establish  this  right  of  search,,  and  the  scenes  of  vio- 
lence, which  chequered  the  ocean  lor  twenty  years,, 
will  again  be  renewed.  The  hatches  will  be  broken 
open,  the  cargo  overhauled,  property  dilapidated,  and 
many  articles  will  be  taken,  as  they  have  been  taken, 
without  permission  and  without  compensation.  This 
has  often  happened,  and  is  an  abuse,  inseparable 
from  such  proceedings.  Prohibited  and  deplored, 
no  doubt,  by  all  honorable  officers  of  a boarding 
ship  but,  where  might  makes  right,  easily  effected, 
and  not  easily  detected  and  punished. 

7'he  annals  of  American  voyages  abound  with  si- 
piilar  incidents,  which  occurred  during  those  stormy 
periods.  And  the  complaints  were  not  confined  to 
the  conduct  of  one  of  the  belligerent  powers, -though 
| one  from  the  number  of  its  cruisers,  if  for  no  other 
cause,  was  much  more  injurious  to  the  American 
commerce  than  the  other. 

We  speak  of  all  this  as  an  historian,  but  we  speak 
of  it  as  an  historian  holding  up  the  past  as  a warn- 
ing, and  predicting  that  the  future  will  bring  with  it 
the  same  consequences,  if  the  same  causes  are  put  in 
operation.  The  Journal  the  “Scotsman”  is  perfect- 
ly correct  in  its  appreciation  of  the  American  feel- 
ing, when  it  says,  “We  have  little  doubt,  that  the  ar- 
rogant and  indefensible  right  of  search,  claimed  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  last  war,  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
ihe  stubborn  hostility  of  the  Americans  to-  the  rea- 
sonable propositions  of  our  government”. 

But  again,  this  claim  is  liable  to  serious  abuse,  be- 
cause there  are  strong  temptations,  both  national  and 
individual,  to  pervert  the  professed  objects  of  the 
search  into  others,  which,  though  not  avowed,  are 
apparent;  and  because  -the  remedy  is  distant,  ex- 
pensive, and  doubtful. 

The  commerce  of  Africa  is  already  important, 
and  is  becoming  more  so  every  day.  The  very  sup- 
pression of  the  trade  in  human  beings  will  tend  ob- 
viously to  turn  industry  and  capital  into  other-branch- 
es  of  employment.  England  is  now  exploring  the 
interior  of  that  great  continent,  and  with  her  inter- 
course with  the  native  tribes,  aqd  preparing  of  new 
means  of  communication,  who  can  doubt,  hut  that 
English  erpizers,  stationed  upon  that  distant  coast, 
with  an  unlimited  right  of  search,  and  discretionary 
authority  to  take  possession  of  all  vessels  frequent- 
ing those  seas,  will  seriously  interrupt  the  trade  of 
other  nations,  by  sending  in  their  vessels  for  trial 
under  very  slight  pretences,  and  in  fact  under  no 
real  pretences  whatever.  For  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  all 
this  controversy;  which  is,  that  the  mere  appearance 
of  a merchant  ship  in  those  regions  is  ipso  facto  sus- 
picious. This  is  the  very  groundwork  of  the  Eng- 
lish pretension;  the  right  as  her  government  now 
contends,  to  ascertain  by  actual  examination,  the 
true  character  of  every  vessel  found  in  “certain  la- 
titudes,” which  are  assumed  to  be  suspicious;  as  the 
quarantine  regulations  presuppose  many  regions  to 
be  always  pestiferous.  Under  these  circumstances, 
a boarding  officer,  stimulated  by  that  reward  which  a 
successful  capture  always  brings  with  it,  and  by  a 
determination,  which  may  not  be  uncharitably  charg- 
ed to  him,  of  favoring  the  trade  of  his  own  country, 
and  of  discouraging  that  of- another,  will  readily  be- 
lieve or  affect  to  believe,  not  that  there  is  just 
ground  to  suspect  the  destination  of  a vessel,  that 
her  very  appearance  upon  h is  cruizing  ground  fur- 
nishes, agreeably  to  these  new  institutes;  but  that 
the  redeeming  circumstances  about  her  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  establish  that  her  cruise  is  a lawful  one,  or 
that  she  is  entitled  to  the  national  character  she 
claims;  and  that  she  must  be  sent  to  a court  of  admi- 
ralty, to  one  of  those  great  Maelstroms  which  swal- 
lowed up  so  many  American  ships,  during  that  pe- 
riod when  there  was  no  right  upon  the  ocean  but  the 
right  of  force.  The  vexation  and  interruption  of 
voyages,  the  result  of  this  system,  are  easily  under- 
stood. 

A trade,  carried  on  under  such  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, cannot  contend  with  the  trade  of  a fa- 
vored nation,  and  who  may  be  harsh  or  lenient,  as 
her  prejudices  or  interests  may  dictate.  It  must  be 
abandoned,  as  some  of  the  Paris  journals  of  the  8th 
inst.  announce  that  the  French  vessel  the  “Sophie” 


has  just  changed  her  destination,  rather  than  sub- 
ject herself  to  the  vexations  which  another  French 
■ ship,  the  “Marabout.”  had  experienced  from  tho 
j English  crOizers  upon  the  coast  of  Brazil.  As  to 
the  indignity  to  which  this  proceeding  will  expose 
the  officers  and  crews  of  the  merchant  ships,  that 
- must  be  left  to  every  nation  to  appreciate  for  itself. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  pretention  wfllbe  render- 
ed less  offensive  by  the  mode  of  its  execution. 

But  beyond  all  these  objects,  applicable  in  com- 
mon to  every  maritime  nation,  there  is  another,  far 
more  powerful  in  its  operation,  and  which,  from  the 
peculiar  relation  of  language,  manners,  anil  institu- 
tions that  exist  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  renders  this  measure,  not  only  obnoxious, 
but  to  the  last  degree  unacceptable  to  the  people. 
We  would  not  impute  unworthy  motives  to  a great 
and  intelligent  people,  and  Great  Britain  ha9  done 
enough  to  command  for  herself  her  full  share  of  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  But  we  must  take  human 
nature  as  we  find  it,  and  the  code  of  political  ethics  is 
a loose-system,  where  there  is  much,  both  of  good  and 
evil.  Amidst  many  gradual  meliorations  in  the  con- 
stitution of  England,  she  has  adhered  with  wonderful 
tenacity  to  certain  pretensions,  arising  out  of  feudal' 
notions,  and  among  others,  to  one,  by  which  she 
claims,  that  every  person  born  under  her  government 
is  forever  a British  subject,  and  that  if  he  is  by  condi- 
tion a seaman,  he  is  liable  to  be  taken,  wherever  he 
can  bo  found,  and  forcibly  compelled  to  serve  an  un-. 
limited  period  on  board  her  vessels  of  war.  This  is 
not  a conscription,  which  operates  equally  upon  all, 
subjecting  all  to  the  same  chance,  and  requiring  their 
services,  upon  established  conditions,  and  for  fixed 
periods.  However,  so  far  as  this  is  a municipal  re- 
gulation, other  nations  have  no  concern  with  its  jus- 
tice or  policy,  except  as  a subject  of  general  specula 
tion.  But  unfortunately  for  the  duration  of  harmony 
betw-een  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  this 
pretension  is  a subject  of  fearful  importance.  The 
British  government  claims  the  right  of  impressing 
seamen  on  board  the  merchant  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  and  once,  as  is  well  known,  they  exercised 
this  right  on  board  the  Chesapeake  frigate,  after  an 
action  in  profound  peace,  when  the  American  ship 
was  compelled  to  yield  to  superior  force,  The  con- 
duct of  the  commander  vyas  however  disavowed,  but 
his  zeal  was  rewarded  by  promotion. 

It  is  now  a matter  of  history,  that  for  many  years, 
the  British  armed  ships  boarded  the  American  ves- 
sels, wherever  they  found  them  upon  the  ocean,  and 
seized  their  crews,  incorporating  them  with  their 
own,  and  compelling  them  to  fight  the  battles  of  a fo- 
reign power;  first  against  France,  and  ultimately, 
after  the  commencement  of  the  war  to  which  these 
aggressions  gave  rise,  to  fight  against  their  own  coun- 
try. In  theory,  indeed,  the  British  government  did 
not  arrogate  to  itself  the  right  to  impress  American 
citizens,  unless  those  citizens  had  been  born  British 
subjects.  In  that  case  the  new  character,  with  which 
they  were  invested,  gave  them  no  protection  against 
this  pretension.  But  in  its  practical  operation,  the 
power  was  exercised  with  a general  disregard  of  the 
character  of  the  American  crews,  the  boarding  offi- 
cer being  the  final  judge,  and  the  cruizer  being  al- 
most always  rr.  Want  of  able  seamen.  A midship- 
man entered  an  American  vessel  with  absolute  pow- 
.er,  mustered  the  crew,  declared  that  such  and  such 
persons  were  British  subjects,  seized  them,  and  trans- 
ported them  to  his  own  ship,  to  be  released  by  death, 
or  by  a general  peace. 

Vain  were  the  protestations  of  these  unhappy  vic- 
tims of  lawless  aggression;  vain  the  opposition  of  the 
captain;  vain  .the  proofs,  furnished  by  the  papers. 
His  Britannic  majesty’s  ships  wanted  sseamsn,  and 
seamen  they  took.  During  many  years,  a warm  di- 
plomatic correspondence  was  carried  on  between  the 
two  governments,  but  the  argument  being  exhausted, 
and  the  abuse  continued,  an  appeal  was  finally  made 
to  arms. 

The  British  government  said,  our  seamen  seekpro- 
tection  in  the  United  States,  and  enter  into  their  ma- 
rine, and  thus  escape  from  the  duties  they  owe  to 
their  own  country.  We  have  a right  to  their  servi- 
ces and  we  have  also  a right  to  take  them  wherever 
we  can  find  them  in  merchant  ships  on  the  high 
seas,  having  first  entered  these  ships  for  another  pur- 
pose. 

To  this,  the  American  government  answered,  we 
deny  the  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance.  Our 
country  is  open,  and  if  foreigners  come  here,  after  a 
certain  number  of  years,  and  compliance  with  cer- 
tain established  formalities,  they  may  be  in'vested 
with  the  character  of  American  citizens,  and  then 
it  is  our  duty  to  protect  them.  You  adopt  the  same 
principle,  and  follow  the  same  practice;  you  natu- 
ralize by  special  acts  of  parliament;  you  naturalize 
all  persons,  who  reside  a certain  number  of  years  in 
your  colonies;  and  you  naturalize  all  seameD,  who 
have  sqryed  a short  term  in  your  navy.  At  this  mo- 
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teehtf.be  governors  of  some  of  your  colonies  are'  com- 


pelling emigrants  I'rofti  the  United  States  to  bear  arms 
against  us. 

We  have  just  turned  to  M’CuIldch’s  Dictionary  of 
commerce  to  ascertain  how  far  the  American  go- 
vernment were  borne  out  in  their  assertion,  respect- 
ing the  naturalization  of  foreign  seamen  by  the  Bri- 
tish law,  and  there  we  find  page  1011,  that  among 
other  means  of  naturalization,  a foreigner  who  has 
“served  on  board  her  majesty’s  ships  of  war,  in  time 
of  war  for  the  space  of  three  years,  becomes  a Bri- 
tish seamen.”  “But  his  majesty  may,  by  proclama- 
tion during  war,  declare  that  foreigners,  who  have 
served  two  years  in  the  royal  navy  during  such  war, 
shall  be  deemed  as  British  seamen.” 

The  act  of  congress,  respecting  the  employment 
of  seamen  in  the  American  service,  provides  that  no 
person  shall  be  employed  in  the  public  or  private 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  who  is  not  a native  or 
naturalized  citizen.  Another  act  on  the  subject  of 
naturalization  provides,  that  “no  person  can  become 
a citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  not,  for  the 
continual  term  of  five  years  next  preceding  his  ad- 
mission, have  resided  within  the  United  States,  with- 
out being  at  any  time  during  the  said  five  years,  out 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States.”  In  the  one 
country  a foreigner  can  enter  into  the  marine  service 
without  the  probation  of  a moment;  and  after  serv- 
ing three  years,  he  becomes  ipso  facto  a British  sea- 
man. Into  the  marine  service  of  the  other,  no  one 
but.  a native  can  enter,  till  he  shall  have  actually 
lived  five  years  in  the  country,  without  departing 
from  it. 

In  the  whole  history  of  human  inconsistencies,  few 
chapters  can  be  found  more  striking  than  this. 

But  the  United  States  were  anxious  to  avoid  a war 
with  Great  Britain.  They  were  willing  to  concede 
much  to  avert  this  extremity.  They  exhausted  the 
catalogue  of  arguments  and  of  offers.  Thus  speaks 
the  president  of  the  United  States  in  his  message  of 
June  13,  1312,  recommending  war:  “This  practice,” 
that  of  impressment,  “is  so  far  from  affecting  Bri- 
tish subjects  alone  that  under  pretence  of  searching 
fbr  these,  thousands  of  American  citizens,  under  the 
safe  guard  of  public  law,  and  of  their  natural  flag, 
have  been  torn  from  their  country,  and  from  every- 
thing dear  to  them,  have  been  dragged  on  board  the  l 
ships  of  war  of  a foreign  nation,  and  exposed  under 
the  Severities  of  their  discipline,  to  be  exiled  to  the 
most  distant  and  deadly  regions,  to  risk  their  lives  in 
the  battles  of  their  oppressors,  and  fo  be  the  melan- 
choly instruments  of  taking  away  the  lives  of  their 
own  brethren.” 

Against  this  crying  enormity,  which  Great  Britain 
would  be  so  prompt  to  avenge  if  committed  against 
herself,  the  United  States  have  in  vain  exhausted 
remonstrances  and  expostulations;  and  that  no  doubt 
might  be  wanting  of  their  conciliatory  disposition, 
and  no  pretext  left  for  a continuance  of  the  prac- 
tice, the  British  government  was  formally  assured  of 
the  readiness  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into  an 
arrangement,  such  as  could  not  be  rejected,  if  the 
recovery  of  the  British  subject  were  the  real  and 
sole  object.  The  communication  passed  without  ef- 
fect.” 

We  return  to  the  point  maintained  by  the  Ame- 
rican government  in  (he  correspondence,  to  which 
we  have  referred.  Independently,  said  they,  of  these'- 
obvious  considerations  (the  same  we  have  already 
•presented)  there  is  another  which  covers  the  whole 
question.  Your  right  by  your  own  confession,  is  not 
an  absolute  one.  It  yields  to  our  right  of  sovereign- 
ty. You  do  not  claim  to  come  upon  our  soil,  and  there 
to  seize  your  sailors.  Where  do  you  -find  the  right 
to  seize  them  in  our  ships  covered  by  our  flag,  which 
is  exclusive  of  your  jurisdiction  except  in  certain 
prescribed  cases  in  time  of  war,  as  the  territory  of 
the  United  States?  If  you  suffer  your  citizens  to  es- 
cape, and  to  come  under  our  sovereignty,  your  claim 
to  their  services  must  yield  to  our  superior  claim  to 
national  immunity.  Like  many  other  rights  or  pre- 
tensions in  society,  if  this  cannot  be  exercised  with- 
out violating  the  privileges  of  another  party,  it  must 
be  abandoned. 

The  British  jurists  of  that  day,  who  administered, 
and  often  made  the  maritime  law,  were  endowed 
with  sufficient  subtlety  to  discover  new  principles 
to  suit  new  circumstances,  and  her  statesmen  had 
sufficient  firmness  to  adopt  and  maintain  them.  But 
we  doubt,  if  in  the  whole  progress  of  that  warfare, 
between  orders  in  council  and  imperial  decrees, 
which  so  long  vexed  neutral  commerce,  and  outraged 
the  common  sense  of  mankind,  a bolder  invasion  was 
made  into  the  regions  of  maritime  metaphysics,  than 
in  the  promulgation  of  that  doctrine,  which  was  to 
reconcile  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  impressment, 
with  those  principles  of  public  law,  that  had  been  so 
long  and  (bo  clearly  established  to  be  directly  con- 
troverted. W ho  was  the  discoverer  of  this,  till  then, 
terra  incognita  we  know  not;  but  its  revelation  was 


announced  by  great  authority  and  from  a high  place. 
It  is  to" be"  f->und  in  a declaration 'of  the -prince  regent 
of  Great  Britain,  dated  July  9-,  1813,  mode  in  an- 
swer to  liic  manifesto  of  the  - American  government, 
recapitulating  the  causes  which  had  driven  the  United 
States  to  war.  And  it  is  there  gravely-  maintained 
that  “his  royal  highness  can  never  admit,  that  in  the 
exercise  of  the  undoubted  and  hitherto  undisputed 
right  of  searching  neutral  merchant  vessels  in  time 
of  war  (alluding  to  the  ordinary  right  of  search,  re- 
cognised by  the  law  of  nations)  the  impressment  of 
British  seamen,  when  found  therein,  can  be  deemed 
any  violation  of  a neutral  flag.  Neither  can  he 
(the  prince  regent)  admit,  that  the  taking  such  sea- 
men from  on  board  such  vessels  can  be  considered 
by  any  neutral  state,  as  a hostile  measure,  or  a justi- 
fiable cause  of  war.” 

And  thus  speaks  the  executive  of  England.  The 
right  to  enter  an  American  ship  for  the  purpose  of 
impressment  is  clearly  disclaimed;  but  having  entered 
for  a lawful  purpose,  then  the  boarding  officer  has 
the  right  to  take  any  British  subjects  he  may  find; 
that  is  to  say,  to  seize  every  American  sailor,  and 
place  him  upon  the  deck  of  a British  cruiser.  We 
shall  not  go  back  to  the  history  of  the  monstrous 
abuses,  to  which  this  pretension  gave  birth,  and  which 
drove  the  United  States  to  war.  They  would  have 
become  a by-word  among  nations,  had  they  tamely 
submitted  to  see  their  seamen  dragged  into  this  worst 
of  slavery.  But  it  is  well,  with  regard  to  the  future, 
to  investigate  the  claims  of  the  past.  A seaman,  on 
board  an  American  ship,  is  protected  by  his  national 
flag.  No  British  officer  can  enter,  for  the  purpose  of 
tearing  him  from  this  natural  asylum.  But  having 
entered  for  one  object  he  may  execute  another.  Cer- 
tain belligerent  rights  are  given  to  him,  and  he  may- 
board  all  vessels  upon  the  great  highway  of  nations, 
in  order  to  enforce  them.  And  having  done,  or  af- 
fected to  do  this,  he  may  then  turn  round,  and  per- 
vert hi’s  right  of  entry  to  a totally  different  object. 
He  may  violate  the  sovereignty  of  the  neutral  power, 
by  giving  effect,  not  to  the  code  of  international  law, 
but  to  the  mere  municipal  regulations  of  his  own 
country;  and  under  the  most  arbitrary  and  offensive 
circumstances.  No.  all  this  is  but  the  sophistry  of 
power,  determined  to  attain  its  object,  and  seeking  to 
justify  itself.  There  is  no  such  right  of  conversion. 
No  just  claim  to  demand  one  thing,  and  do  another. 
The  whole  pretension  shocks  the  common  sense  of 
the  world. 

Argument  would  be  lost  in  its  refutation.  The 
analogy  of  the  English  law  would  lead  the  British 
government  to  a far  different  conclusion.  In  England, 
if  a person  has  a right  of  entry  for  one  purpose,  and 
perverts  it  to  another,  he  renders  himself  a tresspasser 
ab  initio.  He  finds  no  convertible  justification,  by 
which  his  real  object  may  be  attained,  while  he  covers 
himself  with  a professed  one. 

According  to  this  right  of  conversion,  when  the 
British  forces  entered  the  state  of  New  York  to  burn 
the  “Caroline,”  having  got  within  the  American  ter- 
ritory, for  what  they  contended  to  be  a lawful  pur- 
pose, they  might  have  then  violated  the  national  so- 
vereignty at  pleasure,  and  seized  all  the  persons  they 
found,  who  had  been  born  British  subjects,  and  trans- 
ported them  into  Canada.  And  why  not  have  seized 
their  American  debtors,  if  they  had  any,  or  done  any 
other  act,  which  they  might  lawfully  do  at  home,  as 
they  claim  to  enforce  their  municipal  laws  upon  the 
vessels  of  the  United  .States.  This  claim  can  only 
be  supported  upon  the  ground  that  these  laws  ride 
over  those  of  the  United  States,  wherever  British 
power  plants-itself:  even  for  the  shortest  period  and 
for  whatever  purpose. 

But  another  high,  authority , the  Times,  has  recently 
laid  down  the  same  doctrine,  more  distinctly  indeed, 
and  quite  ex  cathedra,  showing  how  rapidly  these  ma- 
ritime pretensions  gather  strength  from  time  and  use. 
We  cannot,  at  this  moment,  refer  to  the  number, 
which  contains  this  dictum,  but  it  must  have  been 
that  of  the  6th  or  7th  of  January  and  will  be  found  in 
Galignant’s  Messenger  of  10th  January,  extracted 
from  the  London  Journal.  After  laying  down  the 
right  of  search  for  enemy’s  property  and  articles  con- 
traband of  war,  the  Times  continues,  “It  is  also,  we 
believe,  confessed,  that,  if  in  the  course  of  search, 
we  find  the  goods  and  persons  of  our  enemies,  such 
goods  and  persons  may  be  made  lawful  prizes  and 
prisoners;  the  law  however  being  punctilious  (!) 
enough  to  require  in  the  former  instance,  that  the 
captors  shall  pay  freight  to  the  neutral  carriers,  of 
whose  cargo  they  possess  themselves.  Now  during 
our  wars  with  France,  we  exercised  this  uricontested 
and  incontestable  right  against  America  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  world;  with  this  not  very  unnatural  corol- 
lary (!)  that  as  we  might  take  the  persons  of  the 
king’s  enemies  (a  right  given  by  the  law  of  nations) 
we  might  take  the  persons  of  the  king’s  subjects,  who 
had  deserted  their  duty  (meaning  thereby  all  speak- 
ing the  English  language)  and  were  serving  in  foreign 


ships,”  (a  right  totally  unknown  tor,  and  unrecognised 
by  the  law  of  nations.)  Wp  shall  continue  our  quo- 
tations from  the  Times,  because  nothing  we  could 
say,  would  more  forcibly  describe  the  intolerable 
abuses  of  this  pretension,  and  because,  fron*  the  po- 
sition and  character  of  that  journal  we  have  the  best 
assurance,  that  thcjse  abuses  are  not  exaggerated. 

“In  the  practical  enforcement,  however,  of  this 
right  or  wrong,  for  on  that  point  it  is  not  now  neces- 
sary to  pronounce,  the  searching  party  being,  from 
the  nature  ofthe-case,  the  strongest,  and,  moreover 
ordinarily  speaking,  persons  of  summary  habits,  were  apt 
to  be  somewhat  arbitrary  in  their  judgments  of  who 
was  American  and  who  was  English:  “when  they 
doubted  they  took  the  trick”  at  least  so  thought  and 
said  the  Americans,  and  any  one  may  remember,  that 
once  taken  and  lodged  in  an  English  man  of  war,  by 
right  or  by  wrong,  it  was  not  a very  easy  matter  to 
get  out  of  it:  and  accordingly  the  American  had  to 
stay,  with  just  as  good  a chance  of  being  cut  off  bv  a 
French  cannon  ball,  before  he  could  get  his  right 
again,  as  any  of  his  English  fellow  sailors.”  We 
pardon  the  frivolity  of  manner,  with  which  this  grave 
subject  is  treated,  in  consideration  of  the  frankness 
of  tlie  journal,  in  the  open  avowal  of  principle,  which 
cannot  fail  to  excite  general  reprobation,  now  the 
unnatural  excitement  of  a long  and  bitter  war  has 
passed  away. 

A nation,  which  should  tamely  submit  to  such  pre- 
tensions would  merit,  as  surely  :sdt  would  receive, 
the  contumely  of  the  world. 

The  Times  adds,  “that  this  dispute  (of  impress- 
ment) now  sleeps,  though  it  will  have  to  be  revived, 
at  latest  on  the  next  occasion,  when  we  find  ourselves 
invested  by  a war  with  the  right,  of  which  it  is  the 
consequence;  and  indeed  it  might  be  raised  upon  the 
contemplated  treaty,  giving  a mutual  right  of  search 
for  the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade,  unless  provided 
for,  as  it  easily  might  and  probably  would  be,  by  spe- 
cial articles.” 

But  here  is  the  true  key  to  much  of  the  reluctance 
of  the  American  government  to  become  a party  to  any 
arrangement,  which  shall  add  to  the  category  of  the 
right  of  search;  whether  it  is  likewise  the  key  to  per- 
tinacity, with  which  the  British  government  presses 
this  matter,  we  do  not  presume  to  judge.  Until  now 
the  right  of  search  has  been  a belligerent  right,  be- 
longing only  to  a state  of  war . Here  is  the  first 

formal  claim  to  exercise  it  in  time  of  peace.  Im- 
pressment is  a municipal  right,  depending,  say  the 
English  jurists,  upon  the  mutual  relation  of  allegiance 
and  protection,  and  the  duties  which  these  recipro- 
cally create.  Ordinarily  it  is  exercised  in  time  of 
war  only,  but  the  government  might  authorise  its  ex- 
ercise at  all  times,  as  the  conscription  is  operative,  as 
well  in  peace  as  war.  And  surely  many  cases  may 
occur,  where  its  exercise  might  be  necessary  to  man 
a fleet,  before  hostilities  were  actually  declared,  but 
while  they  were  considered  impending.  Under  such 
circumstances,  this  new  right  of  search,  bringing  a 
British  boarding  officer  legally  on  board  an  Ameri- 
can ship,  for  a defined  object,  would  enable  him  very 
conveniently,  after  satisfying  himself  she  neither 
sought  nor  contained  slaves,  to  seize  her  crew  and 
reduce  them  to  a worse  than  African  bondage;  be- 
cause to  all  their  other  miseries  might  be  added  the 
obligation  to  fight  against  the  flag  of  their  own  coun- 
try. 

The  “Scotsman”  is  not  less  frank  than  tlie  “Times;” 
“the  object  of  one”  says  the  former  journal,  alluding 
to  the  right  of  search  as  heretofore  practised  “was  to 
discover  British  sailors  in  American  vessels,  and 
practically  gave  our  naval  officers  a power  to  impress 
seamen  from  the  ships  of  another  state.” 

So,  having  already  maintained,  under  various  vicis- 
situdes, the  right  to  seize  American  sailors  in  time 
of  war,  as  a consequence  of  her  belligerent  right  of 
search,  if  the  present  pretension  is  established,  Great 
Britain  can  then  seize  them  in  time  of  peace,  as  a 
consequence  of  her  pacific  rigid  of  search,  called 
Visitation,  and  thus  the  marine  of  the  United  States 
will  be  an  inexhaustible  fountain,  whence  in  peace 
and  war  she  can  seek  her  force. 

But-  it  may  be  said,  and  indeed  the  suggestion  as 
we  have  seen,  is  in  the  “Times,”  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  American  government  to  frame  a con- 
vention, which  shall  exclude. this  process  of  impress- 
ment, and  therefore  the  fear  of  its  occurrence  ought 
not  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  this  check  to  an  odious 
traffic.  To  this  suggestion  the  answer  is  easy.  The 
United  States  can  enter  into  no  stipulation,  which 
can  be  tortured  into  a recognition  ot  this  doctrine  of 
impressment.  They  cannot  provide  for  its  restric- 
tion nor  regulation.  They  can  only  accept  a general 
declaration  from  the  British  government,  that  their 
flag  shall  protect  their  seamen,  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances;  and  there  is  little  reason  to  hope, 
that  the:  counsels  of  justice  will  so  far  prevail  over 
those  of  interest,  as  to  lead  to  such  a measure. 

Were  it  however  adopted  by  the  British  govern- 
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merit,  as  the  regulation  of  its  future  eondurt,  it  would 
be  hailed  in  the  United  States  as  the  harbinger  of  a 
brighter  day,  as  the  cause  and  the  precursor  of  an  in- 
definite peace,  between  two  nations,  having  so  many 
reasons  lor  union,  and  soyievv  for  separation. 

In  such  an  event,  there  would  be  little  hazard  in 
predicting,  that  a satisfactory  arrangement  might 
soon  be  made,  by  which  the  fullest  co-operation  of 
the  United  States  would  be  obtained  towards  the.  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade.  The  great  difficulty  be- 
ing removed,  a mutual  spirit  of  conciliation  would 
soon  do  the  rest.  But  till  then,  the  IJniled  States 
cannot,  in  any  arrangement  giving  reciprocally  the 
right  of  search,  with  a professed  view  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  slave  trade,  admit  a stipulation,  that  the 
doctrine  of  constructive  entrance  should  not  apply, 
and  that  their  seamen  should  be  safe  from  seizure. 
Such  a stipulation  would  soon  be  construed  into  an 
admission  of  this  claim,  under  other  circumstances, 
and  to  this  the  American  government  and  people  will 
never  submit.  With  them  it  is  a question  of  life  and 
death.  They  went  to  war  to  oppose  it,  thirty  years 
ago,  when  comparatively  young  and  weak.  And 
now,  after  having  advanced  in  all  the  elements  of 
power,  with  a rapidity  unknown  in  human  history, 
they  will  not  be  found  wanting  to  their  duties  and 
honor  in  the  day  of  trial.  An  American,  at  home  or 
in  Europe,  may  safely  predict,  that  the  first  man  im- 
pressed from  a ship  of  his  country,  and  detained, 
with  an  avowal  of  the  right,  by  order  of  the  British 
government,  will  be  the  signal  of  war.  A war  too, 
which  will  be  long,  bitter  and  accompanied,  it  may 
be,  with  many  vicissitudes.  For  no  citizen  of  the 
United  States  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  power  of 
Great  Britain,  nor  to  the  gallantry  of  her  fleets  and 
armies.  But  twice  the  republic  has  come  out  hono- 
rably from  a similar  contest,  and  with  a just  cause, 
she  would  again  hope  for  success.  At  any  rate,  she 
would  try. 

In  the  preceding  discussion,  we  have,  spoken  gene- 
rally ol' the  right  of  search,  without  being  led  aside 
by  any  distinction,  founded  upon  the  purposes,  real 
or  avowed,  of  those  who  exercise  it.  We  have  done 
so,  because  so  far  as  regards  the  most  obnoxious  con- 
sequences to  the  United  States,  the  liability  of  their 
seamen  to  impressment,  it  is  obvious,  and  so  indeed 
says  the  Times,  that  the  exercise  of  this  pretension, 
though  not  forming  a just  cause  of  entry,  yet  being 
its  necessary  result,  it  is  perfectly  immaterial,  in  its 
practical  operation,  whether  the  naval  judge,  “clothed 
with  brief  authority”  but  deciding  summarily  upon 
human  liberty,  boards  the  peaceful  trader  to  ascer- 
tain her  national  character,  or  to  inquire  the  objects 
of  her  voyage.  But  besides  this  fundamental  objec- 
tion, it  is  evident,  that  no  vessel  can  be  liable  to  exa- 
mination without  some  hindrance.  That  in  all  such 
cases,  there  may  be  gross  abuses,  and  that  in  many, 
these  abuses  will  occur.  The  boarding  officer  will 
judge  if  her  papers  are  regular,  or  if  they  are  simu- 
lated; and  if  the  accidents  of  the  voyage  and  the  na- 
ture and  appearance  of  the  cargo  and  equipment 
confirm  these  papers,  or  render  them  suspicious. 
Here  is  latitude  enough  for  arbitrary  vexation,  and 
for|  interruptions,  which  may  drive  an  otherwise 
profitable  commerce  into  less  troubled  channels.  And 
these  considerations  are  abundantly  powerful  to  jus- 
tify the  United  States  in  refusing  their  consent,  botli 
to  the  conventional  arrangement  proposed  for  the 
right  of  search,  to  ascertain  the  object  of  the  voyage, 
and  to  the  new  doctrine  now  first  promulgated,  of  a 
right  of  search  to  ascertain  if  the  proofs  of  the  vessel’s 
nationality  are  sufficient  to  justify  her  title  to  the  flag 
she  bears. 

AVe  cannot  better  describe  the  little  difference,  in 
its  practical  operation,  which  would  be  found  between 
the  right  of  search  to  ascertain  the  object  of  her  voy- 
age, than  we  find  it  done  to  our  hands  in  the  London 
Son.  One  may  be  called  a search  and  the  other  a 
visit,  both  will  be  found  equally  vexatious  visitations. 
The  passage  of  the  Sun  is  striking  and  we  shall, 
quote  it: 

“The  Americans  may  very  properly  object  to  our 
right  of  search,  and  may  still  have  a great  inclination 
to  suppress  the  slave  trade;  but  of  the  two  evils,  we 
have  no  doubt,  but  the  Americans  would  prefer  the 
eternal  existence  of  the  slave  trade,  to  allowing  their 
ships  to  be  overhauled  by  our  men-of-war.  If  they 
sanction  the  examination,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
ascertaining  if  a vessel  be.aring  the  American  flag  is 
bona  fide  an  American  vessel,  they  sanction  a rigid 
examination  of  the  vessel  herself.  The  papers  may 
be  simulated.  How  is  that  to  be  proved’  By'  exa- 
mining the  crews;  by  ascertaining  that  the  cargo  of 
the  vessel  corresponds  to  the  manifest;  by  tracing  her 
route  in  the  log  book;  in  short  by  subjecting  her  to  a 
complete  search.  If  that  be  not  done,  papers  will  be 
at  once  prnduoed  to  correspond  to  the  flag,  and 
merely  to  prove  that  they  do  not  correspond,  will  be 
of  no  use  whatever.  The  Americans  are  well  aware 
of  the  insults  and  injuries  they  would  subject  them- 


selves to,  by  admitting  this  claim  to  visit  their  ships; 
j and  the  Morning  Chronicle  does  them  egregious  in- 
justice, when  it  represents  their  resistance  to  that 
.claim  as  grounded  in  unrighteousness.” 

The  correspondence  with  the  British  secretaries 
i of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  just  ■published  by  the 
American  government,  comes  marvelously  in  sup- 
port of  the  remarks  of  the  Sun,  though  received  since 
those  remarks  were  written.  It  gives  to  them  almost 
the  chapter  of  prophecy.  The  search  of  five  Ameri- 
can vessels  is  complained  of  by  the  American  minis- 
ter, the  Douglas,  the  Iago,  the  Hero,  the  Mary  and 
Susan.  And  in  four  of  these  cases,  serious  complaints 
are  also  made,  that  the  crews  were  treated  with  in- 
dignity, and  the  cargoes  overhauled  and  injured,  and 
various- articles  taken  away.  As  Lord  Palmerston  in 
his  answer  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  gives  a summary  of  the 
complaints  of  that  gentleman,  in  the  case  of  one  of 
these  vessels,  we  shall  quote  the  passage,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  practical  effect  of  this  new  claim,  not 
having,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Stevenson’s  letter  on  this 
subject  within  reach.  And  we  embrace  with  plea- 
sure this  opportunity  of  tendering  our  thanks  to  that 
able  American  representative,  for  the  spirit,  ability 
and  dignity,  with  whicht  he  maintained  the  rights  of 
his  country,  during  the  arduous  correspondence  he 
carried  on  with  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord 'Aber- 
deen. 

But  to  the  summary:  “In  these  two  communica- 
tions from  Mr.  Stevenson,”  says  Lord  Palmerston, 
“it  is  stated  that  on  the  21st  of  October,  1836,  Lieut. 
Seagram  boarded  the  Douglas,  while  she  was  pursu- 
ing her  voyage, aon  the  coast  of  Africa,  examined  the 
ship’s  papers  and  the  passengers’  passports,  broke 
open  the  hatches,  hauled  down  the  American  flag, 
and  seized  the  vessel  as  a slaver;  that  he  kept  pos- 
session of  her  eight  days,  namely,  from  the  21st  of 
October  to  the  2fith  of  the  same  month;  that  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  Douglas  became  ill  from  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  and  that  in  consequence  three  of  them 
died,  and  the  Captain  is  yet  in  ill  health.”  It  appears 
by  another  letter  from  Lord  Palmerston,  that  the 
boarding  crew  was  charged  with  consuming  the  stores 
and  provisious  of  the  Douglas. 

And  in  a third  letter  from  Lord  Palmerston,  which 
relates  to  the  Mary,  the  character  of  the  occurrences 
on  board,  may  be  judged  by  this  remark,  proceedings 
which,  in  Mr.  Stevenson’s  opinion,  seem  to  want 
nothing  to  give  them  the  character  of  a most  flagrant 
and  daring  outrage,  and  very  little,  if  any  thing  to 
sink  them  into  an  act  of  open  and  direct  piracy.” 

Lord  Palmerston  then  proceeds  to  justify  or  deny 
all  these  charges,  and  there  they  sleep  the  sleep  of 
death. 

As  to  the  ill  treatment  of  the  crews,  and  the  free 
use  of  the  provisions  and  stores  of  the  vessels,  and 
frequently  the  substruction  of  more  valuable  articles, 
(in  one  of  these  cases  money,  a chronometer  and  a 
watch  are  stated  to  have  disappeared),  all  this  is  but 
an  old  story  in  the  history  of  vessels,  hoarding  and 
boarded  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe. 
How  indeed  can"  it  be  otherwise  in  the  constitution 
of  human  nature,  and  in  the  position  of  the  parties? 
There  is  no  check  for  the  present,  no  responsibility 
for  the  future.  The  most  rigorous  discipline  and  the 
best  disposition  could  not  prevent  abuse,  where  a 
party  of  sailors  enter  the  vessel  of  another  nation,  in 
fact  as  masters;  parade  the  crew,  examine  the  papers, 
break  up  the  hatches,  overhaul  the  cargo,  and  feel 
themselves  at  free  quarters,  almost  in  an  enemy’s 
country.  And  when  the  disposition  of  the  officers  is 
bad,  and  the  discipline  lax,  all  these  evils  are  fear- 
fully augmented.  In  the  catalogue  of  naval  wrongs, 
endured  by  the  United  States,  during  the  long  period 
of  belligerent  oppression,  to  which  we  have  referred, 
the  injuries  and  abuses  inflicted  by  boarding  vessels 
figure  in  the  first  rank.  What  will  they  be  hereafter, 
when  this  doctrine  of  universal  search,  under  the 
guise  of  an  inquiry  into  the  nationality  of  vessels, 
becomes  consecrated  by  time  and  usage,  and  is  exer- 
cised, as  well  in  peace  as  in  war? 

But  after  all,  what  is  this  distinction,  which  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  Aberdeen  have  discovered,  and 
which  is  now  to  give  British  officers  the  right,  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace,  to  enter  and  search  American 
ships?  We  are  distinctly  told  by  both  these  statesmen, 
in  their  correspondence  with  the  American  minister, 
that  they  do  not  assert  this  claim  of  search  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  objects  of  a voyage,  and  to 
seize  the  vessel,  if  found  engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 
Both  admit  in  terms,  that  her  American  character 
being  once  established,  her  cargo,  whether  men  or 
merchandise,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  armed  cruiser; 
and  that  she  must  be  permitted  to  prosecute  her 
voyage,  however  nefarious  her  object  may  be.  But 
both  equally  contend,  that  the  flag  at  the  mast  head, 
or  the  piece  of  bunting,  as  Lord  Palmerston  rather 
contemptuously  styles  this  emblem  of  sovereignly, 
furnishes  no  evidence  of  national  character,  and  shall 
furnish  no  protection  against  the  entrance  of  British 


force.  That  they  have  a right  to  board  ail  vessels 
upon  the  ocean,  examine  their  papers,  and  satisfy 
ihcmselves  respecting  their  nationality.  Lord  Aber- 
deen, consoles  the  government  of  the  United  States 
by  the  assurance,  that  llieir  vessels  are  not  entered 
as  their  vessels.  “Nor  is  it  as  American,  that  such 
vessels  are  ever  visited.”  Poor  consolation  this.  If 
Tom  is  knocked  down  in  the  street,  it  is  liltte  com- 
!oit  to  him  to  be  told,  1 did  not  knock  you  down  as 
Ton:,  1 knocked  you  down  as  Jack.  The  answer  to 
all  such  pretensions  is  very  simple,  and  cannot  have 
escaped  the  sagacity  of  the  British  statesmen,  who 
have  resorted  to  this  strange  process  of  justification 
You  commit  the  act  at  your  own  hazard.  If  you 
enter  a ship  or  knock  down  a man,  believing  that  the 
ship  or  man  is  not  what  appearances  indicate  and 
your  suspicions  being  correct,  if  the  law,  interna- 
tional in  one  case,  national  in  the  other,  gives  you 
the  right  to  use  this  violence,  then  you  may  avow  the 
act,  and  justify  it.  But  if  you  err  in  these  premises 
you  are  responsible  for  the  consequences. 

The  municipal  law  of  every  country  is  filled  with 
illustrations  of  this  principle.  It  is  common  sense 
applied  to  the  affairs  of  men  in  their  social  relations' 
as  members  of  an  organized  community.  Applied  to 
the  affairs  of  nations,  in  their  commercial  intercourse 
with  one  another,  upon  the  ocean,  it  is  the  same 
common  sense,  then  called  public  law.  If  a father 
or  master  meet  his  son  or  servant,  he  has  a right  to 
examine  him,  to  ascertain  if  he  is  violatin'*-  his  or- 
ders. This  we  may  call  the  visitation  of  persons. 

The  right  cannot  be  denied.  Now,  the  son  or  servant 
may  disguise  himself,  and  assume  the  appearance  and 
dress  of  the  son  or  servant  of  a neighbor,  it  may  be 
bis  livery.  But  does  this  possibility  of  abuse  give  to 
the  superior  the  right  to  stop  in  the  street  all  persons 
be  may  choose  to  suspect,  with  or  without  cause,  to 
be  his  son  or  servant?  and  not  even  violating  the  laws 
of  the  country,  but  his  own  domestic  law?  Certainly 
not.  If  he  examine  forcibly,  he  does  so  at  his  peril 
Borne  out  by  the  result,  he  is  but  in  the  exercise  of 
his  right.  Deceived,  he  is  a trespasser,  and  respon- 
sible for  his  conduct. 

We  consider  it  unnecessary  to  pursue  these  illus- 
trations further.  It  would  be  but  a work  of  superero- 
gation. r 

What  then  is  the  process,  by  which  this  new  prin- 
ciple is  attempted  to  be  justified  and  maintained? 

Loid  Palmerston  thus  lays  down  the  doctrine,  which 
is  henceforth  to  become  a part  of  the  maritime  law: 
The  United  States  flag  or  bunting,  as  his  lordship 
calls  it,  shall  exempt  no  vessel,  (whether  American 
or  not),  from  search  except  “when  that  vessel  is  pro- 
vided with  papers,  entitling  her  to  wear  that  flag 
and  proving  her  to  be  United  States  property,  and 
navigated  according  to  law.”  And  with  a view  to 
ascertain  if  she  is  entitled  to  the  flag  she  bears,  and  if 
she  is  sailing  according  to  lav/,  a right  to  enter  is 
claimed  for  every  British  cruiser  into  every  Ameri- 
can vessel,  wherever  they  may  meet.  And  this  rUbt 
of  entry  is  called  not  a search,  but  a visit. 

Lord  Palmerston,  it  will  be  remarked,  lays  down 
as  a part  of  the  principle,  that  the  vessel  must  be 
sailing  according  to  law,  that  is,  for  a purpose  not 
prohibited  by  law,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  who  shows 
more  regard  for  bunting  than  Lord  Palmerston,  con- 
cludes, that,  “doubtless  the  flag  is  prim.v  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  nationality  of  the  vessel.”  A strange 
designation  this,  by  the  by,  for  a national  pavilion, 
and  we  had  almost  said  a profane  one,  to  be  applied 
by  an  English  statesman,  the  minister  of  a country, 
whose  meteor  flag  is  associated  with  so  many  glo- 
rious recollections,  and  apostrophised  in  so  much 
glorious  poetry.  And  after  all,  this  emblem  of  so- 
vereignty and  accompaniment  of  victory  is  but  a 
piece  of  bunting!  Alas!  for  the  prestige  of  great 
names,  when  reduced  to  this  matter  of  fact  standard! 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  this  is  the  first  solemn 
occasion  upon  which  this  pretension  has  been  put 
forth  to  the  world.  No  elementary  writer  has  ad- 
vanced it;  no  jurist  has  asserted  it;  no  judge  has  ruled 
it.  The  universal  exemption  of  all  vessels  in  time 
of  peace,  from  “search  or  visitation,”  the  very  words, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  Lord  Stowell,  has  heretofore 
been  an  uncontested  and  ineontestibie  principle  of 
the  law  of  nations;  and  lie  added  the  authority  of  his 
decision  to  the  opinion  of  his  predecessors,  the  com- 
mentators upon  the  great  code  of  maritime  iaw. 

When  therefore  the  two.  British  statesmen,  who  have 
assumed,  or  upon  whom  has  fallen,  the  task  of  inter- 
polating this  new  principle  into  that  code,  or  as  the 
Turks  would  express  it,  who  are  working  the  way 
for  the  new  law,  undertake  to  justify  this  pretension, 
by  argument,  preparatory  to  its  being  maintained  by 
force,  we  may  fairly  call  upon  them  to  establish  their 
position  by  undeniable  proofs,  or  by  the  clearest  il- 
lustrations. The  burthen  of  discussion  is  cast  upon 
them  while  the  nations  of  the  earth,  at  the  same  time 
judges  and  parties,  are  watching  the  progress  of  the 
.controversy,  anxious,  it  may  be,  to  see,  if  this  new 
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step,  as  the  “Times”  may  well  term  it,  is  to  be  at- 
tended with  a new  straggle,  and  if  both  are  to  be 
gained,  as  so  many  have  been  gained  before  them. 

In  carefully  analysing  the  correspondence,  the  ar- 
guments in  support  of  this  claim  may  be  briefly  sum- 
med up  in  these.  Without  it  flags  may  be  sometimes 
abused.  Without  it,  English  cruisers  may  sometimes 
be  prevented  from  boarding  their  own  vessels,  and 
thus  the  municipal  laws  of  Eugland  may  be  violated. 
Without  it,  the  treaty  stipulations  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  cannot  -be  so  well  executed,  as 
with  it.  And  the  traditions  of  the  British  navy,  and 
Lord  Aberdeen  believes,  of  other  navies,  are  in  favor 
of  its  assertion.  This  is  a brief  summary  of  the  de- 
fence of  this  measure. 

As  to  what  may  be  termed  the  quarter  deck  law, 
we  shall  dismiss  it  with  a very  cursory  examination. 
Mr.  Stevenson  calls  in  question  the  exactitude  of  the 
fact,  at  any  rate  to  the  extent  to  which  it  must  reach, 
in  order  to  support  such  a claim  as  this.  That  ves- 
sels may  have  been  overhauled  and  entered  in  time 
of  peace,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  we  do  not 
doubt.  But  it  is  evident,  that  this  practice  has  never 
prevailed  in  any  considerable  degree,  most  certainly 
not  sufficiently  so,  to  render  it  authoritative,  as  other- 
wise it  would  have  given  rise  to  examination  and 
consideration  among  the  elementary  writers,  and  to 
discussion  among  the  governments,  which,  from 
time  to  time,  must  have  been  affected  by  it.  No 
trace  of  this  appears,  and  the  conclusion  is  inevita- 
ble, that  its  use  has  never  been  established,  nor  its 
abuse  sufficiently  prevalent  nor  serious,  to  render  it 
the  subject  of  diplomatic  intervention.  If  Great 
Britain  had,  as  she  has  not,  in  the  exercise  of  her 
naval  strength,  pushed  this  usage  beyond  the  point 
we  have  indicated,  certainly  it  would  be  with  a bad 
grace,  she  could  claim  that  her  own  violence  should 
be  written  down  in  the  law  of  nations,  and  consti- 
tute the  rule  for  their  future  government.  We  go 
farther:  vessels  will  no  doubt  be  hereafter  spoken 
and  entered,  and  no  one  will  complain,  because  no 
indignity  will  be  intended,  nor  will  any  injury  be 
done.  Strictly  speaking,  a trespass  may  be  commit- 
ted, but  the  matter  will  pass  off,  without  exciting  the 
least  sensation,  cither  among  the  parties  or  their  go- 
vernments. How  different  this  is,  from  a claim  to 
enter  and  search  all  ships,  at  ail  times,  and  in  all 
places,  we  leave  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  to 
judge.  We  say  in  ail  places,  because,  though  one- 
half  only  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  is  tabooed  (as  the 
south  sea  islanders  express  it)  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, yet  the  same  power,  which  has  laid  this  inter- 
dict upon  a part  of  one  of  the  mightiest  works  of 
God,  may  extend  it  as  soon  as  its  interests  dictate, 
from  pole  to  pdlc,  and  from  east  to  west.  If  that  is 
not  already  done,  it  is  not,  that  the  principle  is  not 
sufficiently  elastic  to  cover  such  a space,  but  only 
that  the  time  of  harvest  has  not  yet  come.  We  are 
aware  of  our  offence  against  the  canons  of  criticism 
in  the  metaphor,  but  we  may  be  pardoned  the  tres- 
pass, in  consequence  of  the  force  of  the  illustration. 
With  respect  to  the  abuse,  to  which  this  claim  of 
immunity,  made  by  the  United  States  for  their  ves- 
sels, may  be  liable,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  how 
greatly  it  has  been  exaggerated.  This  seems  to  be 
the  favorite  argument  of  lord  Palmerston,  and  is  re- 
peated, under  a somewhat  different  view,  by  lord 
Aberdeen.  Both  these  statesmen  appear  to  think, 
that  the  United  States  claim  a perfect  immunity  for 
all  vessels  bearing'  their  flag,  and  as  an  illustration  of 
the  absurdity  of  such  a pretension,  lord  Aberdeen 
asks  Mr.  Stevenson,  if  he  supposes  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  would  permit  “British  vessels  and 
British  capital  to  carry  on,  before  the  eyes  of  Bri- 
tish officers,  this  detestable  traffic,  etc.  by  hoisting 
the  American  flag?” 

This  conclusion  is  no  corollary  from  the  premises 
laid  down  by  the  United  States.  They  advance  no 
such  pretension.  It  is  the  immunity  of  their  own 
bona  tide  vessels  they  seek  to  secure.  They  do  not 
deny  to  the  cruisers  of  all  the  powers  of  the  earth, 
the  right  to  enter  and  search  the  vessels  of  their  own 
country,  and  of  every  other  country  which  may  con- 
cede the  privilege;  though  the  flag  of  the  U.  States 
may  fly  at  all  their  mast  heads.  But  the’y  do  deny 
the  right  of  any  such  cruisers  to  search  tiieir  ves- 
sels, and  here  lies  the  root  of  the  whole  matter. 
Certainly,  if  a British  or  French  frigate  encounters 
a vessel  at  sea,  which  is  most  assuredly  a British  or 
French  vessel,  endeavoring  to  conceai  her  nationali- 
ty, under  the  American  flag,  such  frigate  is  justified 
in  boarding  her,  and  in  disposing  of  iter  as  the  laws 
of  the  country  may  provide.  But  this  is  done  at  the 
risk  of  the  boarding  ship.  If  the  result  proves  that 
the  suspicion  was  well  founded,  then  the  command- 
ing officer  will  be  scatheless.  He  will  have  done 
his  duty  to  his  own  government,  and  no  injury,  to 
another.  .But  if  he  has  sullered  himself  to  be  de- 
ceived, then  he  has  violated  the  rights  of  a foreign 


power,  and  his  sovereign  must  he  responsible  for  the 
consequences.  He  may  still  have  done  his  duty  to 
his  own  government.  That  will  depend  upon  the 
strength  of  the  evidence  upon  which  he  acted.  But 
he  has  committed  an  injury  against  another,  and  for 
that  injury,  atonement  may  be  demanded.  But  here 
we  come  to  the  practical  operation  of  thesa  general 
principles,  and  it  is  that  branch  of  the  subject  alone, 
which  is  worthy  serious  consideration. 

The  two  British  statesmen  attempt,  to  support  their 
position  by  pushing  principles  to  their  extreme.  This 
may  do  in  the  schools,  hut  its  place  is  not  in  active 
life,  and  least  of  all  in  the  affairs  of  nations.  A Bri- 
tish officer  meets  a vessel  bearing  an  American  flag, 
-hut  which  he  has  the  strongest  reasons  to  suspect  to 
he  British,  and  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  He  boards 
her;  conducts  himself  with  perfect  propriety,  ascer- 
tains his  error,  and  retires,  without  any  injury.  He 
is  a trespasser,  but  no  government  would  ever  think 
of  complaining  in  such  a case.  A perpetual  right  to 
stop,  to  search  and  to  seize,  is  one  thing.  A casual 
act  of  trespass,  conceded  to  he  such,  excused  by  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  and  immediately  acknowledg- 
ed and  atoned  for,  is  another.  The  latter  maybe  par- 
doned. The  former  is  intolerable.  The  command- 
er of  the  boarding  vessel  is  precisely  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a sheriff’s  officer,  who,  witli  a writ  against  A. 
arrests  B.  Now,  on  a trial  in  an  action  of  trespass, 
which  B might  institute  for  this  assault  and  battery, 
what  would  be  the  measure  of  damages  which  an 
intelligent  jury  would  apply  to  the  case?  They 
would  adopt  precisely  the  same  rule  we  have  already 
laid  down  in  the  case  of  the  commander.  If  the 
officer  had  strong  reasons  to  mistake  the  identity  of 
B,  and  tosuppose  he  was  A,  and  if  lie  had  conducted 
himself  with  perfect  propriety,  and  had  really  com- 
mitted no  injury,  he  would  be  dismissed  with  nomi- 
nal damages — damages  which,  while  they  asserted 
the  great  principle  of  liberty,  would  yet  be  perfectly 
valueless  in  their  amount,  leaving  the  ill-advised 
complainant  to  pay  the  costs. 

Such  is  the  illustration  of  our  maritime  subject. 
In  this  manner  the  principle  is  saved,  and  flagrant 
abuses  prevented.  And  .why  the  naked  principle  is 
incalculably  valuable  to  the  LTnited  States,  is  ob- 
vious. Upon  it  turns  the  claim  of  impressment. 
The  exercise  of  that  claim,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the 
consequence  of  a legal  right  to  enter.  So  long  as 
this  entry  is  illegal,  so  long  the  American  seamen 
are,  by  British  confession,  safe  from  British  power. 
We  may  illustrate  this  principle  still  farther,  and  it 
is  well_to  do  so,  because  lord' Aberdeen  pushes  the 
immunity,  even  to  the  protection  of  piracy,  and 
some  of  the  English  journals  have  expressed  a very 
patriotic  fear  of  that  result.  Let  us  examine  the 
matter.  The  cruiser  of  a civilised  power  approach- 
es a region  where  a pirate  is  known  to  have  recently 
been  committing  depredations.  His  appearance  is 
described  and  he  is  anxiously  watched.  A vessel 
with  the  flag  of  the  United  States  heaves  in  sight, 
atid  she  bears  a great  resemblance  to  the  corsair. 
She  is  entered,  and  the  mistake  is  discovered.  The 
act  would  be  pardoned;  and  especially,  as  the  crime 
is  proscribed  by  the  law  of  nations,  a law  which  all 
powers  should  support  and  enforce;  .and  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  suppose  a case,  whether  the  public 
ship  of  a nation  might  be  attacked,  and  under  such 
strong  presumption  of  her  being  a pirate,  as  to  ex- 
cuse, though  not  to  justify,  the  aggression. 

When  piracy  was  prevalent  in  the  West  Indies, 
some  years  since,  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  Ameri- 
can squadron  employed  in  its  suppression,  were  of- 
ten disguised  to  deceive  the  pirates.  If  one  of  them 
had  been  mistaken  by  a French  or  British  frigate  for 
a piratical  cruiser,  she  would  have  been  attacked; 
but  the  matter  would  have  been  amicably  arranged, 
as  was  the  controversy  respecting  the  action  between 
the  American  frigate  the  “President”  and  the  Bri- 
tish sloop  of  war  the  “Little  Bell,”  which  occurred 
in  profound  peace,  hut  was  the  result  of  mutual  mis- 
understanding. Now,  lord  Palmerston  and  lord 
Aberdeen  do  not  claim  the  right,  in  time  of  peace, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  search  a vessel  of  war, 
in  order  to  ascertain  her  nationality.  Here  the  bunt- 
ing rides  inviolate.  But  does  it  follow,  that  because 
a pirate  hoists  the  flag  of  a Christa  in  power,  and  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  one  of  her  armed  ships,  he 
is  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  his  pursuers?  Or 
that  all  the  French  vessels  of  war  upon  the  ocean 
may  be  searched  by  a British  ship,  because  the  lat- 
ter chooses  to  suspect  they  are  pirates?  Such  pre- 
tensions would  be  absurd.  The  public  vessel  is  in- 
violable in  principle,  by  universal  consent,  as  the 
private  vessel  was,  till  this  pretension  arose.  The 
immunity  of  the  one  has  not  prevented  the  suppres- 
sion of  piracy,  nor  would  the  immunity  of  the  other 
prevent  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  Neither 
ought  to  be  forcibly  entered  by  a foreign  power;  but 
if  their  guise  is  assumed,  and  in  such,  a manner  as  to 
deceive  the  honest  cruiser,  circumstances  might  oc- 


cur to  justify  him  in  attacking  the  one,  and  entering 
the  other. 

But  pursuing  the  analogy,  and  pushing  the  princi- 
ple, as  Lord  Palmerston  pushes  it,  it  is  evident,  that 
if  the  possible  abuse  of  their  flag,  for  the  purpose 
among  othe.r  things,  of  carrying  on  the  slave  trade, 
is  a proof," that  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United 
States  may  he  stopped  and  searched;  then  their  arm- 
ed ships  may  be  also  stopped  and  searched,  or  every 
corsair,  who  may  in  like  manner  hoist  their  flag,  may 
roam  the  ocean  untouched.  We  leave  the  dilemma 
where  the  argument  originated.  With  our  views, 
there  is  no  difficulty.  These,  we  have  sufficiently 
explained. 

Piracy  has  been  put  down,  without  any  violation 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  or  of  the  independence  of 
nations.  The  slave  trade  may  be  put  down  also, 
with  the  same  sacred  regard  to  those  great  princi- 
ples. If  occasional  trespasses  are  committed,  in  at- 
taining the  one  objector  the  other,  let  these  be  judg- 
ed, as  they  arise.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof.  Let  violence  not  be'encouraged  and  shield- 
ed in  advance,  and  one  of  the  best  works  of  man,  the 
code  of  opinion,  hv  which  the  strong  is  restrained, 
and  the  weak  protected  upon  the  ocean,  he  broken 
up,  and  its  fragments  scattered  to  the  wind. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  this  princi- 
ple, as  the  British  statesmen  lay  it  down,  and  more 
particularly  in  its  application  to  the  slave  trade.  We 
have  seen  that  Lord  Palmerston,  who  certainly  ex- 
presses himself  less  guardedly  than  Lord  Aberdeen, 
qualifies  his  general  postUlatum,  concerning  the 
search  of  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  by  this  li- 
mitation, that  there  must  be  circumstances  justifying 
the  suspicion,  that  they  arc  not  American  property, 
and  that  their  voyages  are  illegal.  Lord  Aberdeen 
goes  farther.  He  claims  no  right  of  search  “except 
under  the  most  grave  suspicions  and  well  founded 
doubts  of  the  genuineness  of  its  (the  vessel’s)  charac- 
ter.” And  he  too  requires,  that  the  object  of  the 
vessel  should  be  “illegal.” 

The  most  grave  suspicions  and  well  founded  doubts 
of  what,  Lord  Aberdeen?  Of  violating  your  munici- 
pal laws?  If  that  proposition  is  meant  and  can  he 
maintained,  then  England  is  much  nearer  universal 
domination  upon  the  ocean,  than  the  most  jealous 
observer  of  her  maritime  “steps”  has  ventured  even 
to  insinuate.  She  has  only,  by  stalutary  provision,  to 
declare,  as  she  already  declares  in  principle,  that  the 
employment  of  her  native  born  subjects  in  the  Ame- 
rican marine,  military  or  commercial,  is  illegal;  and 
she  can  then  enter  the  ships  of  the  United  States, 
and  seize  their  crews,  without  resorting  to  the  soph- 
ism, (we  speak  as  a logician,  not  offensively),  which 
actually  casts  an  air  of  ridicule  upon-  this  grave  ques- 
tion, and  by  which  the  true  object  is  attained,  under 
a pretended  one. 

She  has  only  to  declare  piratical  the  transportation 
of  the  merchandise  of  France,  as  she  has  declared 
piratical  the  slave  trade  and  then  every  French  ship 
sailing  the  ocean,  every  other  one,  indeed,  may  he 
stopped  and  searched,  to  ascertain  if  they  carry  the 
wines  of  Bordeaux,  the  silks  of  Lyons,  or  the  rich 
and  elegant  manufactured  articles  of  Paris.  From 
such  a search,  to  seizure  and  condemnation  is  but 
another  step;  and  the  tri-colored  bunting  of  France, 
and  the  striped  bunting  of  the  American  union, 
might  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  seas. 

Let  no  man  say,  that  such  things  will  not  happen. 
Upon  this  subject  we  can  no  more  assert  what  is  pro- 
bable, than  we  can  predict  what  will  happen.  No 
step  in  this  onward  progress  can  be  more  irreconci- 
lable with  common  right  and  common  sense,  than 
was  the  paper  blockade  of  half  Europe,  without  even 
the  pretence,  that  this  interdict  was  supported  by  an 
armed  vessel,  if  it  were  but  a gun  boat,  to  watch  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  coast,  thus  pronounced  to  be 
hermetically  closed. 

But  what  constitutes  this  illegality,  we  are  no- 
where distinctly  told.  Indeed,  the  whole  reasoning 
of  Lord  Aberdeen,  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
is  marked  with  a confusion,  certainly  not  the  char- 
acteristic of  that  accomplished  statesman,  but  the  re- 
sult of  the  position  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  take.  He 
says  in  one  part  of  his  despatch,  “that,  the  present 
happy  concurrence  of  the  states  of  Christendom  (Qu. 
some  of  the  states  of  Europe!)  in  this  great  object, 
not  merely  justifies,  but  renders  indispensable  the 
Tight  now  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  British  go- 
vernment.” This,  it  will  be  observed,  was  written 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  between  five  of 
the  European  powers,  upon  this  subject,  and  there- 
fore has  relation  only  to  the  previous  isolated  trea- 
ties; though  that  circumstance  in  our  view,  whatever 
it  may  do  in  that  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  changes  nothing 
in  the  rights  of  the  parties  t.o  this  controversy.  That 
all  the  powers  of  Christendom  have  not  conceded  this 
right  of  search,  will  not  be  disputed;  for  we  suppose 
the  United  States  may  fairly  claim  to  belong  to  that 
great  brotherhood  of  nations.  Is  it  possible  that  Lord 
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Aberdeen  means  all  that  his  words  clearly  express? 
Will  he  openly  assume  the  principle,  that  the  con- 
currence of  some  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  great  or 
small,  in  a measure,  even  when ’avowedly  and  speci- 
fically confined  Jo  themselves,  immediately  and  ipso 
facto,  changes  the  law  of  nations,  and  sanctifies  (he 
principles  of  the  new  measure!  If  some  future  Na- 
poleon should  arise,  and,  by  a general  continental 
convention,  attempt  to  exclude  England  from  the 
markets  of  the  world,  would  this  act  of  violence  be- 
come legal?  Would  it  impose  upon  that  country  the 
moral  duty  of  submission,  because  the  “happy  con- 
currence of  some  of  the  slates  of  Christendom  in  the 
great  object”  had  not  only  legalized,  but  had  render- 
ed the  process,  by  which  their  decree  was  to  be  en- 
forced, not  merely  justifiable,  but  indispensable? — 
This  is  no  reasoning  for  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
we  can  no  longer  occupy  ourselves  with  it. 

If  the  right  of  search  is  here  placed,  as  we  see, 
upon  the  obligation  created  by  the  partial  treaties  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  there  are  passages 
in  the  despatches  of  both  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord 
Aberdeen,  where  it  is  placed  upon  the  municipal  law 
of  England.  These  are  to  be  found,  where  Lord 
Aberdeen  invokes  the  necessity  of  examining  Ame- 
rican ships,  to  ascertain,  if  they  are  not  “British 
ships  with  British  capital,”  carrying  on  a traffic 
“which  the  law  (the  municipal  law  of  England),  has 
declared  to  be  piracy.”  And  Lord  Palmerston  says, 
that  without  this  right  of  searching  American  ves- 
sels, “even  the  laws  of  England  might  be  set  at  defi- 
ance by  her  own  subjects.”  And  so  they  may  be 
evaded  in  a thousand  ways,  and  have  been  evaded  by 
means  furnished  by  ships  both  English  and  foreign. 
And  why  confine  this  claim  of  search  to  the  evasion 
of  the  laws,  respecting  the  slave  trade?  Why  not 
extend  it  to  all  cases,  which  may  happen,  and  stop 
and  seize  upon  the  ocean  all  vessels,  suspected  or 
pretended  to  be  suspected,  of  aiding  in  such  evasion! 
And  why  should  not  a French  cruiser  overhaul  and 
search  any  merchantman,  foreign  as  well  as  French, 
which,  it  may  be  pretended,  has  on  board  a young 
conscript,  fleeing  from  the  conscription?  This  branch 
of  the  discussion  has  already  extended  too  far.  We 
do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  for  any  intelligent  rea- 
der, that  we  should  farther  push  the  refutation  of  the 
pretension,  that  a British  boarding  crew  may  enter 
any  American  ship  she  meets  with  a view  to  give 
effect  to  the  British  laws.  That  time  may  come,  and 
perhaps  will  come,  if  this  step  isgained.  But  before 
then,  many  strange  events  may  come  to  pass. 

But  it  will  be  seen  also,  that  this  illegality  which 
we  are  in  search  of,  is  created,  not  only  by  treaty 
stipulations  and  municipal  laws,  but  by  the  laws  of 
nations.  To  the  last  authority,  the  United  States 
avow  their  entire  submission,  and  what  that  ordains, 
they  will  cheerfully  obey.  Lord  Aberdeen  says,  that 
the  fraudulent  abuse  ol  the  American  flag  “consti 
tutes  that  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion,  which  the 
law  of  nations  requires  in  such  a case.”  Let  Lord 
Aberdeen  put  his  finger  upon  that  part  of  the  law, 
which  applies  to  “such  a case,”  and  all  opposition  to 
the  pretensions  of  his  country  is  at  an  end.  But  it  is 
the  fair  provision,  which  is  demanded,  and  not  a sub- 
stitute, created  by  a false  analogy.  This  doctrine  is 
not  to  be  supported  by  transferring  to  this  subject 
principles  and  practices  applicable  only  to  a state  of 
war,  and  to  acts,  which  are  then  “illegal,”  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  mankind. 

But  after  all,  supposing  the  law  to  be  laid  down, 
that  American  vessels  may  be  searched,  because 
their  voyages  may  be  sometimes  “illegal,”  what  are 
the  circumstances  which  justify  the  exercise  of  this 
measure,  agreeably  to  the  British  doctrine.  We  re- 
peat the  rule,  as  stated  by  Lord  Aberdeen.  No  ves- 
sel bearing  the  American  flag  ought  to  be  visited  by 
a British  cruiser,  except  “under  the  most  grave  sus- 
picions, and  well  founded  doubts  of  the  genuineness 
of  its  character.”  What  is  the  practical  application 
of  this  rule?  Why,  American  vessels  are  visited  in 
the  language  of  Lord  Aberdeen  “in  certain  latitudes 
and  for  a particular  object.”  That  is  to  say  their 
very  appearance  in  “certain  latitudes”  is  a “grave 
suspicion,”  and  thence  follows  the  entry,  the  deten- 
tion, the  search,  and  it  may  be,  the  seizure!  If  this 
is  not  reversing  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  cast- 
ing the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  injured  party,  we 
confess  our  inability  to  understand  the  subject. — 
This  amounts  to  a complete  blockade  of  the  southern 
ocean,  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  the  Bight  of  Benin.  IIovv 
long  it  may  continue  and  how  much  further  it  may 
extend,  we  leave  to  history  to  tell. 

There  is  a tendency  in  the  communications  of 
both  the  British  secretaries  of  state  for  foreign  af- 
fairs to  consider  the  African  slave  trade  as  piracy. 
This  point  establisl  ,ed  and  all  opposition  to  this  claim 
of  search,  in  case  of  bona  fide  suspicions,  would 
cease.  Lord  Palmerston  speaks  of  “slave  trading 
pirates”  and  Lord  Aberdeen  of  “piratical  advan- 
tages.” 


But  this  is  loose  language,  except  so  far  as  it  has 
reference  to  municipal  laws.  The  slave  trade  is  ne- 
farious, unjustifiable,  and  ought  every  where  to  be 
proscribed,  and  rigorously  punished.  But  it  is  one 
of  that  class  of  acts,  whose  criminality  depends  upon 
the  laws  of  different  countries.  A nation  or  com- 
bination of  nations  may  call  it  piracy,  and  apply  to 
their  own  citizens  the  punishment,  usually  prescrib- 
ed for  that  crime.  But  this  change  of  names  changes 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  and  piracy  is  now, 
by  the  law  of  nations,' what  it  has  been  for  ages 
past. 

As  to  the  status  of  slavery  itself,  it  were  idle  to 
contend  it  is  illegal  by  the  common  consent  of  man- 
kind. It  has  existed  since  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
world,  and  there  is  probably  no  nation,  ancient  or 
modern,  among  whom  it  has  not  been  known.  By 
some,  it  has  been  abolished,  and  where  it  yet  sur- 
vives, we  hope  its  condition  has  been  ameliorated. 
This  is  certainly  true  of  the  United  States.  A gene- 
ral disposition  is  gaining  ground  to  improve  the  situ- 
ation of  this  unfortunate  class  of  society.  This  is 
felt  in  the  southern  states  of  the  American  confede- 
racy, as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  he  who  should  judge 
of  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  in  that  region,  by  their 
treatment  in  the  West  India  colonies,  would  do  the 
southern  planter  egregious  injustice.  The  best  proof 
of  this  assertion  is  the  fact,  disclosed  by  the  statisti- 
cal tables,  published  by  the  American  government, 
that  in  some  of-the  slave  states,  the  slaves  increase 
faster  than  the  white  population;  and  another  fact 
not  less  significative,  is  the  rate  of  their  natural  aug- 
mentation. This  is  found  to  be  between  25  and  30 
per  cent,  in  each  decennial  period.  A very  respect- 
able countryman  now  here,  in  whose  statement  we 
place  full  confidence,  has  just  informed  us  he  has 
examined  the  subject,  and  finds,  though  there  are 
more  than  fourteen  million  of  free  white  persons  in 
the  United  States,  and  but  two  millions  and  a half 
slaves,  yet  the  number  in  the  latter  class,  over 
one  hundred  years  of  age,  is  almost  double  that  in  the 
former. 

We  are  no  slaveholder.  We  never  have  been.  We 
never  shall  be.  We  deprecate  its  existence  in  prin- 
ciple, and  pray  for  its  abolition  every  where,  where 
this  can  be  effected  justly,  and  peaceably  and  easily 
for  both  parties.  But  we  would  not  carry  fire  and 
devastation,  and  murder,  and  ruin  into  a peaceful 
community,  to  push  on  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object.  But  after  having  visited  the  three  quarters 
of  the  old  continent,  we  say  before  God  and  the 
world,  that  w<e  have  seen  far  more,  and  more  fright- 
ful misery,  since  we  landed  in  Europe,  and  we  have 
pot  visited  Ireland  yet,  than  we  have  ever  seen  among 
this  class  of  people  in  the  United  States.  Whatever 
may  be  said,  there  is  much  of  the  patriarchal  rela- 
tion between  the  southern  planter  and  the  slave. 
And  as  to  the  physical  distress,  which  is  seen  in  Eu- 
rope, resulting  from  a want  of  food,  and  from  expo- 
sure to  a rigorous  winter,  without  adequate  clothing, 
we  believe  it  to  be  so  rare,  as  not  to  form  a just  ele- 
ment in  the  consideration  of  this  matter.  But  the 
subject  of  the  emancipation  of  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  human  beings,  Jiving  among  another  popula- 
tion, of  different  race  and  color,  and  with  different 
habits  and  feelings,  is  one  of  the  gravest  questions 
which  can  be  submitted  to  society  to  solve.  It  can 
be  safely  left  only  to  those  who  are  to  be  so  serious- 
ly affected  by  it;  and  there  it  is  left  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  It  is  a matter  with  which 
the  general  government  has  no  concern. 

And  so  with  respect  to  the  slave  trade.  It  is  a 
traffic  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Jacob, 
whose  son  was  sold  into  Egypt;  and  down,  in  some 
form  or  other,  during  the  successive  ages,  which  have 
intervened,  to  the  last  century,  when  by  treaty  ar- 
rangements with  Spain,  England  obtained,  as  a 
great  commercial  favor,  the  privilege  of  supplying 
the  Spanish  colonies  with  slaves,*  and  to  the  present, 
when  after  many  years  of  bitter  opposition,  the  En- 

*The  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid  of  26  March, 
1713,  is  thus  conceived,  “whereas  the  assiento,  which 
was  firmed  with  the  Company  Royal  of  Guinea  establish- 
ed in  France  to  inrni«h  negro  slaves  for  the  West  Indies 
has  expired  and  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  wishing  to 
enter  into  this  commerce,  and -in  her  name  the  English 
company,  &c. 

tin  looking  over  Clarkson’s  History  of  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  we  find,  that  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Pitt  was 
divided  upon  this  subject,  and  the  sincerity  of  that  dis- 
tinguished man  in  the  support  of  it  was  generally  doubt- 
ed. And  Clarkson  states  that  from  the  known  sentiments 
of  the  king,  the  veto  of  the  bill  was  feared. 

Among  the  opponents  we  find  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
(afterwards  William  the  Fourth),  who. called  the  suppor- 
ters  of  the  bill,  fanatics  and  hypocrites.  Lords  Thurlow. 
Rodney,  Sheffield,  Eldon,  Saint  Vincent,  Liverpool,  Sid- 
mouth,  (who  was  Mr.  Addington),  Hawksbury  (wl)o' 
was- Mr.  Jenkinson),  Mr.  Dundas,  Cuioncl  Tarleton, 
M jor  Scott,  &c. 


glish  parliament  voted  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade;  but  when  some  of  the  greatest  natnesf  in  En- 
gland were  found  in  the  minority.  These  statesmen, 
u.Y  their  voles,  not  only  pronounced  the  slave  trade 
to  be  legal  and  expedient,  but  moral  also,  so  far  as 
that  consideration  formed,  at  that  time,  a motive  of 
legislative  action.  That  it  is  illegal,  by  the  great 
code  of  public  law,  no  statesman,  nor  publicist,  nor 
well  informed  man  will  seriously  contend.  Thanks 
to  the  advancing  opinions  of  the  age,  its  atrocity  is 
generally  acknowledged,  and  the  obligation  of  Chris- 
tian states  to  extirpate  it,  almost  everywhere  felt 
and  obeyed.  But  it  is  not  permitted,  in  order  to  at- 
tain a great  good,  to  cotniq.it  a great  evil.  In  order 
to  break  up  this  traffic,  to  break  down  the  barrier 
which  centuries  have  been  rearing,  and  by  which 
the  weak  are  everywhere  protected  against  the  strong, 
the  peaceful  against  the  warlike.  The  law  of  na- 
tions is  but  general  opinion,  illustrated  by  able  ju- 
rists, and  sanctified  by  time,  and  by  universal  acqui- 
escence. Touch  it  rudely,  and  the  whole  fabric  will 
disappear,  leaving  the  nations  of  the  world,  in  their 
mutual  relations,  as  they  existed  in  the  most  barba- 
rous ages. 

Most  wisely  and  most  intpresssively  therefore,  did 
Lord  Stowell  say,  “No  nation  has  the  right  to  force 
their  way,  for  the  liberation  of  Africa,  by  trampling 
upon  the  independence  of  other  states,  on  the  pre- 
tence of  an  eminent  good,  by  means  that  are  unlaw- 
ful; or  to  press  forward  to  a great  principle,  by  break- 
ing through  other  great  principles  which  stood  in  their 
way.” 

Words  of  deep  wisdom  and  solemn  warning;  and 
lamentable  is  it,  that  their  observation  has  scarcely 
outlived  the  able  and  venerable  judge,  by  whom 
they  were  pronounced.  And  above  all  it  is  to  be  de- 
plored that  the  first  public  practical  disavowal  of 
these  sentiments  should  come  from  a country  whose 
law  they  were  ruled  to  be. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  opinion  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  in  connection  with  that  of  lord 
Stowell.  This  we  did  from  memory,  but  at  the  mo- 
ment of  writing  this  part  of  our  remarks,  we  have 
been  enabled  to  refer  to  a debate  in  the  house  of 
lords  10th  July,  18.39,  where  his  sentiments  are  fully 
disclosed.  With  that  spirit  of  frankness  and  saga- 
city, which  are  not  the  least  eminent,  among  the 
qualities  of  that  eminent  man,  he  predicted  the  issue 
to  which  this  pretension  must  lead.  He  said,  “the 
clause  in  question  made  it  lawful  to  detain  any  ves- 
sel whatever,  on  suspicion,  on  the  high  seas,  and 
demand  their  papers;  and  the  persons  exercising 
such  authority  were  moreover  indemnified  for  all 
the  consequences.  Was  it  intended,  that  the  vessels 
of  any  power  in  Europe  might  be  searched,  and  af- 
terwards allowed  to  proceed  on  their  voyage,  whe- 
ther we  had  treaties  with  those  powers  or  not?  Such 
a law  would  be  a perfect  novelty  in  the  legislation 
of  this  country,  and  the  house  ought  to  well  pause 
before  they  adopted  it.” 

Again,  on  the  15th  August,  the  duke  remarked, 
“it  was  well  known,  that  with  the  United  States  we 
had  no  convention;  there  were  indeed  engagements, 
made  by  diplomatic  notes,  but  nothing  went  to  show 
the  least  disposition  on  their  part  to  permit  the  right 
of  detention  and  the  search  of  papers;  and  if  there 
was  one  point  more  to  be  avoided  than  another,  it 
was  that  relating  to  the  visitation  of  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  Union.  Pie  warned  government  not  to  pro- 
ceed, but  rather  to  issue  an  order  in  council  or  a 
declaration  of  war.” 

We  quote  the  remarks  of  lord  Brougham  because 
they  are  equally  honorable  to  himself,  to  truth,  and 
to  the  American  government.  “It  could  not  be  dis- 
guised, that  we  were  peculiarly  situated,  with  respect 
to  the  United  States;  because  we  had  not  effected 
any  treaty,  conferring  such  right  of  search.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  United  States,  at 
the  very  earliest  period  they  were  enabled  to  do  so 
by  the  federal  union,  had  adopted  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  were  in  fact  the  first  to  make  it 
piracy  for  any  one  of  its  subjects  to  carry  it  on.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  was  not  so  strong 
as  a monarchical  government,  nor  had  it  such  direct 
and  powerful  means  of  controlling  its  subjects.” 
And  he  remarks  with  respect  to  the  slave  trade,  “but 
the  people  might  not  after  all  be  answerable  for  the 
purposes,  to  which  they  were  devoted;  not  more  so, 
certainly,  than  an  English  ship  builder,  who  sold  ves- 
sels, constructed  in  his  yard,  which  were  afterwards 
despatched  to  the  coast  of  Africa.” 

We  shall  not  add  a word  to  the  authority  of  these 
high  names.  Their  decisions  noed  no  commentary 
from  us. 

Keeping  in  view  the  preceding  course  of  discus- 
sion, it  is  obvious,  that  upon  the  principles  heretofore 
received  among  mankind,  if  the  United  States  should 
peremptorily  refuse  all  co-operation,  in  any  effort  to 
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pul  down  the  slave  trade,  they  would  be  responsible 
only  to  the  public  opinion  of  nations,  and  to  Him  by 

whom  nations  rise  and  fall.  It  would  be  but  the  con- 
sequence, says  the  London  Sun,  “of  our  former  pro- 
ceedings, which  have  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Americans  to  admit  this  claim.  By  committing  in- 
justice on  our  own  people,  we  have  bred  up  our  offi- 
cers in  arbitrary  habits,  which  have  made  them  arbi- 
trary to  other  nations,  and  the  consequences  debar 
England  from  following  out  her  humane  wishes  to 
suppress  the  slave  trade.” 

But  the  United  States  refuse  no  such  co-operation. 
They  have  interdicted,  as  we  have  seen,  this  trade 
to  their  citizens,  and  have  provided  exemplary  pun- 
ishments for  the  transgressors.  They  have,  for  ma- 
ny years,  kept  a squadron  upon  the  coast  of  Africa, 
to  aid  in  its  suppression, and  they  are  now  making  ar- 
rangements for  its  augmentation.  We  do  not  affect 
to  deny,  that  a general  right  of  search  would  assist 
the  objects  which  all  the  Christian  powers  are  seek- 
ing to  attain.  It  would  be  an  additional  means  of 
detection.  But  such  a right  is  not  at  all  indispensa- 
ble to  success.  Much  has  already  been  done,  and 
the  work  is  going  on  now.  It  would  be  greatly  pro- 
moted, if  the  markets  in  countries  to  which  slaves 
are  yet  transported,  were  closed  to  this  traffic.  If 
these  unhappy  victims  of  lawless  violence  could  not 
be  sold,  they  would  not  be  bought.  Let  a general 
effort  be  made  with  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
Brazilian  governments,  to  induce  them  to  act  vigo- 
rously in  this  matter,  by  judicious  municipal  regu- 
lations, faithfully  executed;  and  a powerful  means  of 
success  will  be  put  in  motion,  without  “breaking 
down  the  great  principles,  which  now  stand  in  its 
way.” 

That  the  efforts  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  may  be 
rendered  successful,  without  the  adoption  of  this  ob- 
noxious measure,  is  evident,  from  a suggestion  in  a 
London  journal,  which,  with  just  feeling,  seeks  to 
avert  the  impending  consequences  of  this  claim  of 
search.  This  journal  proposes,  that  an  officer  of  the 
British  and  American  Davies  shall  reciprocally  sail 
in  one  of  the  cruisers  of  the  respective  nations,  and 
that  such  officer  shall  exercise  the  right  of  search  in 
the  vessels  of  his  own  country,  thus  ascertaining 
their  character  and  objects,  and  seizing  them  when 
guilty,  without  any  violation  of  the  rights  of  sover- 
eignty. We  do  not  stop  to  examine  this  proposition, 
we  merely  alluded  to  it,  to  show  that  in  a spirit  of 
accommodation,  means  may  be  found  to  reconcile  all 
avowed  objects,  with  national  dignity. and  indepen- 
dence. Such  a plan  would  possess  one  advantage. 
It  would  be  truly  reciprocal,  whereas  the  proffered 
power  to  search  is  but  the  mockery  of  reciprocity 
towards  the  United  States  whose  institutions 'will 
never  permit  impressment,  as  a means  of  manning 
their  navy.  While,  therefore,  the  British  officer  en- 
ters to  search  and  impress,  and  the  American  officer 
enters  to  search,  the  inequality  is  too  glaring  to  need 
illustration. 

But  after  all,  what  kind  of  philanthrophy  is  that 
which  seeks,  not  merely  to  put  down  the  African 
slave  trade,  but  to  put  it  down  by  the  employment  of 
means  among  many,  and  which  means,  if  persisted 
in,  as  threatened,  will  as  surely  involve  two  great 
- nations  in  war,  as  to-morrow’s  sun  will  rise  upon 
both?  And  who  can  tell  the  issue  of  such  a war,  not 
merely  to  the  parties  themselves;  that  we  shall  not 
touch,  but  to  the  civilized  world?  Who  can  tell  the 
questions  of  maritime  right,  which  will  rise  during 
its  progress,  and  of  maritime  wrongs  which  will  be 
inflicted?  Who  can  tell  how  soon  its  sphere  will  be 
enlarged  and  the  oppressions  of  Africa  be  lost  sight 
of,  in  the  struggles  of  Europe  and  America? 

It  is  strange  indeed,  but  so  it  is,  that  one  of  the 
modes  proposed  for  the  liberation  of  the  negro,  from 
the  traffic  of  his  flesh  and  blood,  will  necessarily  lead 
to  the  bondage  of  the  American  seamen  where  his 
flesh  and  blood  are  not  indeed  sold,  but  where  they 
are  taken  without  price,  and  may  be  swept  away  by 
the  cannon  of  his  own  country.  “When  they  doubt- 
ed, they  took  the  trick.”  Words  which  all  Ameri- 
cans should  grave  upon  their  hearts.  We  may  safely 
appeal  to  any  generous  Englishman  and  Frenchman, 
and  ask  what  would  be  their  sensations  if  told,  “yes, 
we  do  seize  your  citizens,  we  will  seize  them;  when 
we  doubt  we  take  the  trick.”  Let  each  answer  for 
himself;  and  that  answer  will  disclose  the  feelings  of 
the  Americans;  for  this  trick  is  a man,  an  American 
citizen.  By  and  by,  after  law  shall  have  worked  its 
way  far  enough,  the  trick  may  become  a French  citi- 
zen; and  what  sort  of  a struggle  will  come  when  that 
step  is  taken. 

But  should  the  United  States  yield  to  this  claim, 
what  security  is  there  for  them,  or  for  nations  like 
them,  interested  in  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  that  it 
would  not  be  followed  by  another  and  another  pre- 
tension, till  the  British  flag  rode  triumphantly  over 
the  waters  of  the  earth?  IIow  far  is  to  be  pushed 
this  crusade  of  benevolence,  which  would  involve 


east  and  west  in  one  common  calamity,  in  order  to 
attain,  in  its  own  way,  an  object  which  must  come, 
and  that  speedily?  There  are  significant  signs 
abroad,  that  this  is  but  the  commencement  ofa  system 
destined  to  a wide  extension.  Already  the  project 
has  been  publicly  discussed  in  England,  of  put- 
ting a stop  to  slavery,  by  putting  a stop  to  the 
sale  of  its  products.  'It  has  been  supported  in  the 
journals,  and  advocated,  we  believe,  in  parliament. 
The  scheme  has  not  yet  ripened  into  a plan.  But 
benevolence  is_  sometimes  shrewd  as  well  as  active, 
and  the  proposition  so  far,  is  merely  to  interdict' the 
sale  of  these  products  in  England;  yet  who  can  tell 
how  soon  the  question  may  enter,  in  an  improved 
form,  into  the  maritime  code  of  nations?  It  would 
be  but  another  step,  and  although  it  might  be  accom- 
panied by  another  struggle,  leading  to  universal  war, 
what  cares  the  philanthropist  for  this?  Law  would 
work  its  own  way.  Slavery  is  wrong,  as  well  as 
the  slave  trade.  We  cannot  enter  upon  the  territo- 
ry of  another  nation  to  suppress  it.  But  We  will 
seize  its  products  upon  the  ocean.  They  shall  be- 
come contraband  of  peace.  No  cotton,  rice,  coffee, 
sugar,  nor  tobacco,  not  the  product  of  free  labor 
shall  be  lawful  frieght.  And  thus  the  object  being 
just,  the  means  must  be  just  also. 

But  here  we  drop  the  discussion, leaving  every  re- 
flecting man  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  Most  sin- 
cerely do  we  hope  that  lord  Ashburton  carries  out,  to 
the  American  government,  some  modified  proposi- 
tion it  can  accept.  But  we  freely  confess,  looking  to 
the  pretensions  of  both  parties,  and  knowing  the 
feelings  of  our  countrymen,  that  we  do  not  see  upon 
what  middle  ground  they  can  meet.  Our  fears  are 
stronger  than  our  hopes;  and  sad  will  be  the  day 
when  two  such  nations  go  to  war.  Even  if  England 
were  clearly  right,  as  in  our  opinion  she  is  clearly 
wrong,  she  might  forbear  much,  without  any  imputa- 
tion upon  her  honor.  She  has  won  her  way  to  dis- 
tinction by  a thousand  feats  in  arms,  and  what  is  her 
belter  title  to  renown,  by  countless  feats  in  peace. 
Triumphs  of  genius,  of  skill,  of  industry  and  of  en- 
terprise, which  have  gained  her  a name  that  the 
proudest  may  envy,  and  that  few  can  hope  to  equal. 
She  has  given  birth  to  an  empire  in  the  west;  an 
empire  whose  extent  and  duration  it  passes  human 
sagacity  even  to  conjecture.  There  are  planted  her 
laws,  her  language,  her  manners,  her  institutions.  A 
thousand  tics  of  interest  unite  these  kindred  people. 
Let  England  cherish  this  as  her  most  glorious  work. 
But  let  her  recollect,  too,  that  a spirit,  equal  to  her 
own,  animates  the  republic,  and  though  she  may  be 
crushed,  she  will  not  be  dishonored. 
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SENATE. 

March  17.  Mr.  Prentiss  presented  a memorial 
from  citizens  of  Rutland  county,  Vermont,  praying 
congress  to  enter  at  once  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff. 
Mr.  Buchanan  presented  a remonstrance  from  citizens 
of  Lebanon,  county,  Pennsylvania,  against  the  com- 
promise act. 

Od  motion  of  Mr.  Woodbndge. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  navy  be  requested 
to  report  to  the  senate  whether  any  measures  have  been 
taken,  and,  if  any,  what  measures,  fir  the 'construction 
of  a war  steamer  for  the  defence  of  the  Upper  Lakes. 

The  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolutions  of  Mr.  Clay , proposing  an  augmentation 
of  the  duty  on  imports,  and  a diminution  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  government. 

Mr.  Evans  addressed  the  senate  for  more  than  two 
hours,  and  replied  at  length  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Woodbury,  delivered  several  days  since. 

The  seriate  then  went  into  a executive  session,  and 
after  some  time  spent  therein  the  doors  were  opened, 
and  it  adjourned. 

March  18.  The  president  of  the  senate  submitted 
a communication  from  the  legislative  assembly  of 
Wiskonsan,  in  relation  to  the  boundary  line  between 
that  territory  and  the  state  of  Michigan.  This  paper 
?aysthe  only  true  line  is  the  middle  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  protests  against  any  other. 

The  following  bills  were  then  severally  read  a third 
time  and  passed:  viz:  a bill  to  revive  and  continue 
in  force  “an  act  supplementary  to  act' entitled  ‘an 
act  in  addition  to  the  act  for  the  punishment  of  cer- 
tain crimes  against  the  United  States,  and  to  repeal 
the  acts  therein  mentioned,”’  approved  March  10th, 
1838,  and  a bill  relative  to  the  act  entitled  “an  act 
granting  land  to  certain  exiles  from  Poland,”  approv- 
ed June  30,  1834. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  take  up  the  bill  to 
remove  the  office  of  surveyor  general  and  to  change 
the  location  of  the  land  office  in  Greenburg  district., 
in  the  slate  of  Louisiana — and  it  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  . , . 


The  bill  declaring  the  assent  of  congress  to  the 
state  of  Iilinois  to  impose  a tax  upon  all  lands  here- 
tofore sold  by  the  United  States  in  that  state  from  and 
after  the  time  of  such  sale  was  then  taken  up. 

Mr.  McRoberts  rose"  to  explain  the  object.  A large 
portion  of  the  lands  in  the  state  still  remain  unsold, 
and  the  five  years’  limitation  reserved  a very  large 
amount  of  property  from  taxation.  The  whole  object 
of  the  bill  was  to  make  tfie  lands  hereafter  sold  liable 
to  taxation,  in  order  to  aid  the  state  in  paying  her 
taxes,  which  at  present  were  very  high,  and  very  one- 
rous to  the  people  of  that  state. 

Mr.  While  did  not-  regard  this  subject  as  one  in 
which  Illinois  was  alone  interested.  The  United 
States  was  certainly  a party  in  it,  in  a pecuniary 
point  of  view,  at  least.  The  compact  had  extended 
to  all  save  two  states — -Michigan  and  Arkansas.  And 
he  thought  these  states  were  not  gainers  by  leaving 
out  the  clause.  He  was  opposed  to  all  partial  proceed- 
ings; and,  besides,  he  could  see  no  good  reason  for  de- 
parting from  the  wholesome  usage  of  the  compact  in 
the  present  case. 

Mr,  King  thought  the  senate  ought  to  yield  in  this 
matter.  Illinois  Was  anxious  to  have  the  lands  here- 
after sold  taxed,  in  order  that  itjnight  help  to  relieve 
her  from  the  onerous  burden  of  taxation  under  which 
she  labored.  With  regard  to  Alabama,  she  cared 
little  about  the  matter,  as  there  was  not  any  great 
quantity  of  her  land  left  unsold. 

Mr.  Clay  reminded  the  senate  that  the  time  was 
come  to  take  up  the  special  order,  and  the  bill  was 
then  passed  over  informally. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  special  order,  being  the  resolutions  submitted 
by  Mr.  Clay,  which  relate  to  retrenchment,  tariff, 
&c.;.  when 

Mr.  Evans  rose  and  concluded  his  argument  com- 
menced yesterday.  He  spoke  to  a late  hour,  chiefly 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  which  he  denied  all  the 
positions  laid  down  hy  that  senator  as  to  the  increase 
of  trade  as  the  duties  diminished.  On  the  contrary, 
he  maintained  that  the  reverse  was  the  fact.  Mr. 
E.  was  very  impressive  towards  the  close  of  his- 
speech,  wherein  he  invoked  gentlemen  to  lay  aside 
all  party  bias,  and  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  to 
relieve  the  country  from  its  present  embarrassments, 
and  the  treasury  from  its  crippled  state. 

Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  a few  minutes  as  to  the  po- 
sition he  had  assumed  being  based  on  Hazzard’s  Ta- 
bles. 

The  senate  then  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 

March  21.  Several  memorials  were  presented 
from  different  counties  of  the  states  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  in  favor  of  a protective  tariff. 

There  were  also  presented  resolutions  from  the  le- 
gislature of  Louisiana,  in  relation  to  the  detention 
and  treatment  of  American  citizens  in  Mexico,  taken 
in  the  expedition  to  Santa  Pe. 

Mr.  Barrow  expressed  his  wish  as  a senator  that 
the  request  embodied  in  them  would  be  attended  to 
by  the  proper  department  of  the  government.  In  re- 
ference td  Santa  Anna,  the  dictator,  at  Mexico,  he 
said  he  could  not  speak  of  him  here  as  he  felt.  If  he 
did  so,  he  should  be  compelled  to  indulge  in  the  use 
o-f  language  not  suitable  to  the  time  or  the  place. — 
He  expressed  great  sympathy  for  the  American  citi- 
zens in  confinement  at  Mexico,  and  for  Mr.  Kendall, 
of  New  Orleans,  in  particular,  whom  he  knew,  and 
regarded  as  most  unjustly  treated. 

The  president  of  the  senate  laid  before  the  senate 
an  executive  communication  in  reference  to  the 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Texas. 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Tappan  presented  resolutions  adopted  hy  the 
legislature  of  Ohio,  asking  congress  to  refund  the 
fine  imposed  on  General  Jackson  in  1815,  at  New 
'Orleans.  Mr.  T.  took  occasion  to  give  a history  of 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  matter,  af- 
ter which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  resolutions 
were  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Huntingdon  occupied  the  floor  for  some  time 
on  the  retrenchment  and  tariff  resolutions,  speaking 
chiefly  in  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun's  remarks  of  a prior 
day.  He  advocated  with  zeal  and  earnestness  the 
protection  of  the  home  industry  of  the  country. 

It  was  contended  by  him  that  free  trade  as  now 
practiced  and  as  proposed  to  be  re-established  was 
all  upon  one  side.  It  proposed  to  open  our  ports  to 
all  other  nations  and  to  allow  them  to  shut  their  ports 
against  us.  We  were  to  receive  every  thing  free  and 
to  pay  for  every  thing  sent  abroad.  Great  Britain 
talked  the  most  loudly  and  eloquently  in  reference  to 
free  trade,  and  was  the  very  last  power  in  the'  world 
to  practice  its  own  precepts.  The  effect  of  recipro- 
cal treaties  was  also  commented  upon.  Reciprocity, 
like  free  trade,  with  us  had  ail  been  on  one  side. — 
The  treaties  were  referred  to  and  Lhe  effects  of  them 
as  seen  in  the  increase  of  British  vessels  at  our  ports. 
The  tariff  policy  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Prussia 
and  Russia  were  considered  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
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ing  how  little  respect  these  nations  had  for  the  doc- 
trine of  free  trade.  It  was  repudiated  by  them  as 
detrimental  to  the  national  policy  of  the  several  go- 
vernments. The  doctrine  of  protection  was  next 
considered  and  ably  defended.  It  was  discussed  as  a 
matter  of  right  under  the  constitution  and  as  a mat- 
ter of  duty  upon  the  government. 

The  senate  then  went  into  executive  session,  and 
spent  some  time  therein  prior  to  adjournment. 

March  22.  A petition  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Young  for  a grant  of  land  to  complete  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  canal.  Several  memorials  from  Penn- 
sylvania by  Mr.  Buchanan,  praying  protection  of  the 
iron  interest,  and  one  by  Mr.  JVright  from  N.  York, 
against  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

The  special  order  of  the  day  being  the  resolutions 
of  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  tariff,  retrenchment,  &c.  was 
then  called  for,  it  being  one  o’clock. 

Mr.  Clay  announced  his  being  quite  indisposed  to- 
day and  asked  the  indulgence  of  the  house  to  pass 
informally  over  Ibe  subject  and  expressed  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  address  the  senate  to-morrow.  His 
suggestion  was  adopted.  « 

Air.  JilcRoberts  then  rose  and  the  bill  to  amend  the 
act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
having  been  on  his  motion  taken  up,  addressed  the 
senate  in  favor  of  his  amendment  thereto.-  After 
concluding,  the  question  was  laken,  and  his  amend- 
ment adopted  by  a vote  of  21  to  1‘).  After  the  adop- 
tion of  other  amendments  and  the  transaction  of  mi- 
nor business,  the  senate  adjourned. 

March  23.  Air.  King,  of  Alabama,  took  the  chair 
at  twelve  o’clock.  He  remarked  to  the  senate  that 
he  did  so  at  the  request  of  the  presiding  officer,  who 
had  sent  him  a note  so  that  effect. 

Air.  Clay  s i id  that  the  case  was  not  without  pre- 
cedent. When  speaker  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives he  had  fallen  from  his  horse  and  was  unable  to 
attend  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  Pie  made  a re- 


franking privilege;  which,  without  being  read,  was 
laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  the  house  resolved  it- 
self into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
union,  (Mr.  Briggs,  of  Aiassachusetts  in  the  chair), 
and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  “for  the 
extension  of  the  loan  of  1841,  and  for  an  addition  of 
five  millions  of  dollars  thereto.”  After  several 
hours  discussion  thereon,  the  committee  rose,  and  the 
house  adjourned. 

Friday,  March  18.  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, introduced  to  the  house  his  colleague,  the  hon. 
Mmon  H.  Read,  member  elect  from  Ihe  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, (vice  hon.  Davis  Dimock,  jr.  deceased), 
who  was  qualified  and  took  his  seat. 

Air.  Thompson,  of  A'lississippi,  rose,  and  said  that  he 
observed  in  the  Intelligencer  of ‘Tuesday  the  follow- 
ing notice: 

“Mr.  Morgan  presented  the  petition  of  William  O. 
Duvall  and  others,  asking  congress  to  assume  the 
state  debt  of  A'lississippi,  and  to  eject  that  state  from 
the  union.” 

Mr.  T.  said  that  he  was  in  his  seat  at  the  time  the 
petition  was  presented,  and  thought  that  he  had 
heard  something  of  its  purport;  but,  on  asking  his 
colleague,  (Mr.  Gwin),  who  sat  near  him,  he  (Mr. 
G.)  had  said  that  he  understood  the  purport  of  the 
petition  to  be  for  the  emigration  of  the  Indians  be- 
yond the  Alississippi  river."  He  (Mr.  T.)  had  since 
looked  at  the  petition,  and  he  found  that  it  contained 
a gross  and  palpable  falsehood  

Air.  Everett  rose  to  a point  of  order. 

Air.  Morgan  hoped  that  the  gentleman  would  be 
permitted  to  explain.  And,  no  objection  being 
made — 

Mr.  Thompson  proceeded.  Yesterday  he  had  ad- 
dressed a note  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
stating  to  him  that  he  intended  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  house.  He  found,  in  connexion  with  this 


quest  by  note  to  a friend  to  take  the  chair  of  the  j Petltlon>  mother  from  the  same  individuals,  contain- 
speaker.  He  did  so,  and  no  objection  was  made.  ,nS  a PrWe'’  for  the  dissolution  of  the  union,  or  the 
Air.  King  remarked  that  he  knew  the  case  was  not  I reception  of  abolition  petitions.  Pie  saw  no  motion 
■without  precedent,  buthe  was  not  aware  that  a simi- 1 ^ie  ei?ari  ro^  Nevv  York  of  the  presentation 
Jar  occurrence  had  ever  taken  place  in  the  senate.  I a Pe^lt10n  f°r  ^he  dissolution  of  the  union;  and  his 
The  morning  business  then  proceeded  in  the  usual  drst  imPl'esslon  hQd  been  that  the  gentleman  had 
way,  commencing  with  the  reception  of  reports  and  1 practised  a fraud  upon  the  house.  On  inquiry,  how- 
memorials.  j evel%  he  found  that  there  was  anotner  petition  proba- 

Alr.  Merrick,  of  Maryland,  presented  the  resolu- ' blr included  in  the  one  for  a dissolution  of  the  union, 
tions  adopted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  offC.^’^J  1,c  lad  w ritteia  the  note,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  upon  the  subject  of  the  navy,  and  the  ne-  ^ew  Yo.rk  came  to  hlm  and  told  hltn  that  he  intend' 


cessity  of  lending  additional  aid  for  its  protection, 
and  in  reference  to  the  exposed  condition  of  the 
Chesapeake  bay.  They  were  read  on  motion,  and 
referred  to  the  committtee  on  naval  affairs. 

The  bill  declaring  the  assent  of  congress  to  the 


ed  no  disrespect  to  the  state  of  Alississippi;  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  endorse  the  statements  of  the  peti- 
tion, nor  to  insult  or  show  disrespect  in  any  degree  to 
the  members  from  that  state.  He  (Mr.  T.)  could 
not  see  under  what  obligation  the  gentleman  from 
. T,,.  . , , j New  York  could  feel  when  he  stated  that  he  present- 

state  of  Illinois  to  impose  a tax  upon  all  lands  here-j  ed  the  pctltion  under  a sense  0f  duty  to  his  constitu- 
tolore  sold  by  the  United  States  in  that  state,  from  ! ents 

and  after  the  time  of  such  sale,  was  debated  briefly,  j M'r.  Morgan  said  that  he  had  presented  the  petition 
favored  by  Alessrs.  Yming,  Roberts,  Be  fan,  and  £«-'  Monday,  no  objection  having  at  the  time  been 
chanan-,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  While,  of  Indiana,  upon  ; made  to  it  thc  gP,nticman  from  Mississippi,  (Air. 
the  ground  that  it  would  prove  more  detrimental  to  Tkompscn)  as  hc  had  stated,  not  having  understood 
the  interests  of  Illinois  than  serviceable.  It  was  or-  what  its  nature  wa3.  He  (Air.  M.)  had  himself  mov- 
dered  to  be  engrossed  b>  a vote  of  2.1  to  lo.  ed  that  the  petitjon  he  ]a;d  on  the  table;  supposing 

The  presiding  officer  then  called  for  the  special  or-  that,  by  the  very  fact  of  submitting  that  motion,  he 
der  of  the  day,  being  the  resolutions  of  Air.  Clay.  j would  be  understood  as  not  endorsing  the  prayer  of 
Air.  Clay  occupied  the  floor  from  one  until  after  the  petition, 
four  o’clock,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  here-|  The  gentleman  had  said  that  he  did  not  understand 
plied  in  detail  to  the  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  under  what  obligation  it  was  that  he  (Air.  AI.)  pre- 
the  measure,  touching  incidentally  on  retrenchment,  sented  the  petition.  Of  that  obligation  he  himself 
revenue,  and  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  j was  to  be  the  judge.  He  had  presented  the  petition 
public  lands,  and  concluded  by  an  appeal  to  senators  because  he  felt  bound  as  a representative  on  this  floor' 
to  throw  aside  all  party  prejudices  and  party  bias,  to  present  a petition  forwarded  to  him  for  that  pur- 
and  unite  in  one  great  effort  to  restore  a bleeding  pose;  but  not  concurring  in  the  prayer  of  it,  believ- 
country  to  its  wonted  prosperity.  The  senate  ad-  ing  that  congress  had  no  power  to  act— that  it  had 
journed.  1 no  power  either  to  assume  the  repudiated  debt  of 

......  ! Mississippi,  or  to  eject  that  state  from  the  union — he 

had  moved  to  lay  the  petition  on  the  table.  He  had 
I stated  yesterday,  in  a private  conversation  with  the 
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Thursday;  MaIich  17.  The  speaker  announced  the  [ gentleman  from  Alississippi,  that  in  presenting  that 
following  select  committees:  __  i petition  he  had  no  intention  of  giving  personal  of- 

0)i  international  copy  right.  ATessrs.  Kennedy,  of  fence  to  him.  The  relations  which  existed  between 
Maryland,  Winthrop,  of  Aiassachusetts,  Brockway,  j himself  and  that  gentleman  would  prevent  him  (Mr. 

of  Connecticut,  AIcKeon,  of  New  York,  and  Shields,  ^ ’ ■ *L: * '-  J • 

of  Alabama. 

On  the  petition  of  inhabitants  of  Lawrenceville,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  relation  to  making  Bike  street  a public  high- 
way. Alessrs.  W.  W.  Irwin,  of  Pennsylvania,  Hen-  ! 
ry,  of  Pennsylvania,  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, C.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Bidlack 
Pennsylvania. 


M.)  from  doing  any  thing  of  an  unkind  or  offensive 
character.  He  merely  presented  the  petition  because 
he  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  a constituent  of  his  to 
do  so,  however  much  he  might  differ  as  to  its  object. 

The  house  on  motion  of  Air.  Fillmore  resolved  it- 
self into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
of  union  (Mr.  Ward,  of  New  York  in  the  chair)  and  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  the  extension 


On  classifying  clerks  in  public  offices  and  their  sala-  of  the  loan  of  1841,  and  for  the  addition  of  five  mil- 
ries.  Richard  W.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  Owsley,  lion  dollars  thereto.  After  discussing  for  several 
of  Kentucky,  and  J.  T.  Alasont  of  Alaryland. 


Mr.  Gilmer,  from  the  select  committee  on  general 
retrenchment,  reported  a bill  to  regulate  the  mileage 
of  members  of  congress;  which,  having  been  read 
twice  by  its  title,  was  committed  to  the  committee 


hours,  the  committee  rose  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  AIarch  19.  After  the  transaction  of 
business  relating  to  pensions,  private  claims  and  the 
reception  of  various  communications  from  the  heads 
of  department,  the  house,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore, 


of  the  whole  on  tile  state  of  the  union  and  ordered  (it  being  half  past  2 o’clock),  resolved  itself  into 
to  be  printed.  Air.  G.  then  made  a report  on  thc  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union, 
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(Air.  Ward,  of  New  York, 'in  the  chair),  and  resumed 
the  consideration  of  thc  bill  “for  the  extension  of 
the  loan  of  1841,  and  for  an  addition  of  five  millions 
of  dollars  thereto.” 

After  some  time  spent  thereon,  the  committee  rose 
and  the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  Ma"kch  21.  Mr.  McClellan,  ofN.  York, 
presented  a resolution  calling  upon  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  for  information  as  to  the  amount  of  fees 
returned  into  the  treasury  by  the  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney  and  marshal  of  the  southern  district  of 
New  York.  1 he  resolution  was  adopted. 

Air.  M.  Brown,  of  Tennessee,  reported  a bill  from 
the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  establishing  a dis- 
trict court  in  West  Tennessee.  The  bill  was  passed 
without  opposition,  and  sent  to  the  senate. 

The  following  resolution  offered  by  My.  Stanly  wa3 
then  taken  up  and  by  a vote  of  103  to  98,  was  adopt- 
ed. 

“Resolved,  That  the  127th  rule,  (edition  Alay  31, 
1841),  of  thc  house  be  amended  in  the  following  par- 
ticular: after  the  words  ‘committee  of  the  whole  on 
the  state  of  thc  union’  add  the  following:  ‘The  house 
may  at  any  time,  by  a vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  present,  suspend  the  rules  and  orders  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  discharge  of  the 
committee  of  the  whole  house  on  the  state  of  the 
union  from  thc  consideration  of  any  bill  referred  to 
it,  after  acting,  without  debate,  on  all  amendments 
pending  and  that  may  be  offered.’  ” 

On  motion  of  Air.  Green, 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  in- 
creasing thc  duties  upon  wines,  silks,  linens,  and 
luxuries,  generally,  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  governments  receiving  tobacco  produced  in  the 
United  States,  and  imposing  heavy  duties  thereon, 
twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  from  and  after  the  — 
day  of — , 1842,  with  an  additional  increase  of  twen- 
ty per  centum  ad  valorem  annually,  until  said  go- 
vernments reduce  the  duties  on  tobacco  produced  in 
the  United  States,  and  received  into  their  ports,  to 
the  same  scale  of  duties  levied  upon  such  articles 
aforesaid  received  into  the  ports  of  the  U.  States. 

On  motion  of  Air.  Stanly, 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  commerce  be  di- 
rected to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  connecting 
the  Waters  of  Albemarle  Sound  with  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  by  cutting  a canal  or  otherwise. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ruyner, 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  communicate  to  this  house  at  as  ear- 
ly a period  as  possible,  a list  of  all  appointments  to 
office  that  have  been  made  since  the  4th  day  of  April 
last,  either  by  the  executive  or  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, the  names  of  the  appointees,  the  slates  in 
which  they  were  born,  and  the  state  in  which  they 
resided  at  the  time  of  their  appointment. 

Air.  Andrews,  of  Kentucky,  offered  a resolution, 
which  underwent  various  modifications,  and  finally 
read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
and  the  heads  of  the  several  departments  be  request- 
ed to  communicate  to  the  house  of  representatives 
the  names  of  such  of  the  members,  if  any,  of  the  26th 
and  27th  congress,  who  have  been  applicants  for  of- 
fice, and  for  what  offices,  distinguishing  between 
those  who  have  applied  in  person  and  those  whose 
applications  were  made  by  friends,  whether  in  per- 
son or  in  writing. 

The  modifications  as  to  members  of  the  26th  con- 
gress was  made  on  the  suggestion  of  Air.  Mallory. 
(accepted  by  Mr.  Andrews.)  The  modification  as  to 
the  heads  of  department  was  made  on  the  suggestion 
of  Air.  Bolts,  (accepted  by  Mr.  A.) 

And  the  modification  as  to  the  designation  of  the 
office  was  made,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cave  John- 
son, (accepted  by  Air.  A.) 

Mr.  Snyder  suggested  that  the  resolution  should  be 
so  modified  as  to  call  for  modification  as  to  the  fact 
whether  the  president  slept  in  a highpost  bed-stead 
or  not.  This  modification  was  not  accepted. 

Thc  main  question  was  ordered;  and,  being  taken, 
the  resolution  as  modified,  was  adopted. 

Air.  Medill  offered  a resolution  declaring  it  a dis- 
respect to  the  house  for  any  member  thereof  to  pre- 
sent a resolution  for  a dissolution  of  the  union,  and 
asked  the  previous  question.  And  on  that  motion  the 
vote  stood:  ayes  70,  noes  76.  So  there  was  no  second 
to  the  demand  for  the  previous  question. 

Air.  Adams  moved  that  the  resolution  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  speaker  answered  that,  there  being  no  second 
to  the  demand  for  the  previous  question,  the  resolu- 
tion would  lie  over  for  debate. 

Mr.  Giddings  said  he  had  a series  of  resolutions 
upon  a subject  which  had  called  forth  some  interest 
in  the  other  end  of  the  capitol  and  in  the  nation. — 
He  desired  to  lay  them  before  the  country,  and  would 
call  them  up  for  action  at  the  next,  opporl unity. 
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The  resolutions  were  read  as  follows: 

Resolved , That  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constitution  each  of  the  several  states  composing  this 
union  exercised  full  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
the  subject  of  slavery  within  its  own  territory,  and 
possessed  full  power  to  continue  or  abolish  it  at  plea- 
sure. 

Resolved,  That  by  adopting  the  constitution  no  part 
of  the-aforesaid  powers  were  delegated  to  the  federal 
government,  but  were  reserved  by  and  still  pertain 
to  each  of  the  several  states. 

Resolved , That,  by  the  8th  section  of  the  1st  article 
of  the  constitution,  each  of  the  several  states  surren- 
dered to  the  federal  government  all  jurisdiction  over 
the  subjects  of  commerce  and  navigation  upon  the 
high  seas. 

Resolved,  That  slavery  being  an  abridgment  of  the 
natural  rights  of  man,  can  exist  only  by  force  of  po- 
sitive municipal  law,  and  is  necessarily  confined  to  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  power  creating  it. 

Resolved,  That  when  a ship  belonging  to  the  citi- 
zens of  any  state  of  this  union  leaves  the  waters  and 
territory  of  such-state,  and  enters  upon  the  high  seas, 
the  persons  on  board  cease  to  be  subject  to  the  slave 
laws  of  such  state,  and  thenceforth  are  governed  in 
their  relations  to  each  other  by,  and  are  amenable 
to,  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  brig  Creole,  on  her  late 
passage  for  New  Orleans,  left  the  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion of  Virginia,  the  slave  laws  of  that  state  ceased 
to  have  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  of  said  brig,  and 
such  persons  became  amenable  only  -to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  persons  on  board  said  ship,  in 
resuming  their  natural  rights  of  personal  liberty, 
violated  no  law  of  the  United  States,  incurred  no  le- 
gal penalty,  and  are  justly  liable  to  no  punishment. 

Resolved,  That  all  attempts  to  regain  possession  of 
or  to  re-enslave  said  persons  are  unauthorised  by  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  are  in- 
compatible with  our  national  honor. 

Resolved,  That  all  attempts  to  exert  our  national 
influence  in  favor  of  the  coastwise  slave  trade,  or  to 
place  this  nation  in  the  attitude  of  maintaining  a 
“commerce  in  human  beings,”  are  subversive  of  the 
rights  and  injurious  to  the  feelings  and  the  interests 
of  the  free  states,  are  unauthorised  by  the  constitu- 
tion, and  prejudicial  to  our  national  character. 

Mr.  Ward  moved  the  previous  question' on- them. 
Mr.  Everett  moved  to  lay  them  on  the  table.  Mr.  E’s 
motion  was  rejected,  yeas  52,  nays  125.  And  the 
question  recurring  on  the  demand  for  the  previous 
question,  Mr.  Holmes  rose  and  proceeded  to  remark 
that  there  were  certain  topics  like  certain  places, 
“fools  rushed  in  where  angels  feared  to  tread.”  The 
speaker  reminded  the  gentleman  that  the  previous 
question  had  been  demanded. 

Mr.  Mams  (addressing  the  speaker)  said  he  took  it 
for  granted  that  if  the  previous  question  was  second- 
ed, a separate  question  could  be  taken  on  each  reso- 
lution. The  speaker  said  yes;  so  far  as  the  proposi- 
tions were  capable  of  division.  Mr.  Adams  said  that 
he  believed  he  should  vote  for  some  of  the  resolutions, 
and  not  for  others. 

The  previous  question  having  been  seconded,  the 
main  question  was  ordered,  but  some  discussion,  con- 
fusion and  excitement  ensuing,  Mr.  Giddings  with- 
drew his  resolutions. 

Mr.  Botts  then  rose  and  asked  leave  (the  state  of 
Virginia  having  some  time'since  been  called  for  re- 
solutions, and  Mr.  B.  not  therefore  having  the  right 
to  present  a resolution  at  this  time)  to  offer  a resolu- 
tion— remarking  that  as  he  intended  to  move  the  pre-’ 
vious  question  upon  its  adoption,  he  would  refrain 
from  making  any  remarks. 

The  resolution  was  read  for  information  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  hon.  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  the  mem- 
ber from  the  sixteenth  congressional  district  of  the 
state  of  Ohio,  has  this  day  presented  to  this  house  a 
series  of  resolutions  touching  the  most  important  in- 
terests connected  with  a large  portion  of  the  union, 
now  a subject  of  negotiation  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  of  the  most  delicate  nature, 
the  result  of  which  may  eventually  involve  those  na- 
tions and  perhaps  the  whole  civilized  world  in  war; 
and  whereas  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen,  and  par- 
ticularly the  duty  of  every  selected  agent  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  should  discountenance  all  ef- 
forts to  create  excitement,  dissatisfaction,  and  divi- 
sion among  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  such  a 
time  and  under  such  circumstances,  which  is  the  only 
effect  to  be  accomplished  by  the  introduction  of  sen- 
timents before  the  legislative  body  of  the  country 
hostile  to  the  grounds  assumed  by  the  high  functiona-  I 
ry  having  charge  of  this  important  and  delicate  trust: 
and  whereas  mutiny  and  murder  are  therein  justified 
and  approved  in  terms  shocking  to  all  sense  of  law, 
order,  and  humanity;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  this  house  hold  the  conduct  of  the 
said  member  as  altogether  unwarranted  and  unwar- 


rantable, and  deserving  the  severe  condemnation  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  of  this  body  in  parti- 
cular. 

Objection  being  made,  Mr.  Botts  moved  a suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
offer  the  resolution,  and  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
that  motion;  which  were  ordered;  and,  being  taken, 
resulted  as  follows:  yeas  128,  nays  63.  So  (two-thirds 
not  voting  in  the  affirmative)  the  rules  were  not  sus- 
pended. 

The  call  for  resolutions  resting  still  with  the  state 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Weller  rose  in  his  place  and  offered  the 
resolution  of  Mr.  Botts,  as  his  own.  And  the  resolu- 
tion having  been  again  read,  Mr.  Weller  moved  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  Holmes  desired  to  be  informed  whether,  if  the 
call  for  the  previous  question  was  sustained,  it  would 
preclude  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Giddings J 
from  offering  his  defence? 

The  speaker  said  that,  if  the  previous  question  was 
ordered,  it  would  be  the  right  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  to  raise  a question  of  privilege,  and  to  be  heard 
in  his  own  defence,  as  the  resolution  involved  the 
character  and  privileges  of  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  Giddings  inquired  of  the  speaker  whether,  if 
the  previous  question  was  sustained,  he  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  defend  himself? 

The  speaker.  If  the  previous  question  is  sustained, 
the  rule  of  the  house  would  require  that  the  vote  on 
the  resolution  be  immediately  taken. 

Mr.  Giddings.  Would  it  not  be  a privileged  ques- 
tion? 

The  speaker.  In  the  opinion  of  the  chair,  the  gen- 
tleman would  have  the  right,  if  he  desires  it,  to  be 
heard  now  in  his  defence. 

Mr.  Giddings  said  he  would  ask  of  the  house  to  fix 
a time  for  the  consideration  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Botts  hoped  the  house  would  allow  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  to  defend  himself  if  he  wished. 

Mr.  Giddings  wished  the  house  to  fix  such  a time 
as  they  thought  proper.  He  would  say  two  weeks 

The  speaker.  Does  the  gentleman  propose  any  time? 

Mr.  Giddings  said  he  would  move  to  postpone  the 
subject  till  a week  from  Thursday  next. 

This  motion,  and  various  incidental  points  of  order 
arising  therefrom,  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Hopkins, 
Wise,  Warren,  Habersham,  A.  V.  Brown,  Arnold  and 
Shields. 

Mr.  Fillmore  rose  to  a question  of  order.  Had  not 
the  previous  question  been  moved  by  the  mover  of 
the  resolution,  and  was  it  not  now  pending? 

Mr.  Fillmore  stated  his  point  of  order,  that  although 
a member  on  trial  might  have  the  privilege  of  being 
heard  in  his  own  defence,  yet,  after  the  previous 
question  was  moved,  no  other  member  has  a right  to 
speak  until  the  previous  question  is  decided. 

The  speaker  decided  that  the  previous  question 
could  not  now  be  entertained,  for  this  reason,  that 
the  gentleman  arraigned  here  asked  a postponement 
of  his  trial,  and  w-ere  the  previous  question  entertain- 
ed by  the  chair  and  demanded  by  the  house,  it  would 
deny  the  member  that  privilege. 

Mr.  Fillmore  appealed  from  that  decision. 

The  appeal  together  with  incidental  points  of  order, 
was  briefly  discussed  by  Messrs.  Wise,  Pope,  Kennedy, 
of  Maryland,  Giddings,  Rayner,  Smith,  of  Virginia, 
and  Fillmore.  Mr.  Hopkins  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  appeal;  And  there  was  a second.  And 
the  main  question  (being  on  the  appeal)  was  order- 
ed to  be  now  taken. 

And,  pending  the  main  question,  the  house,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Turney,  at  a late  hour  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  March  22.  The  unfinished  business  of 
yesterday  was  resumed.  The  speaker  had  decided 
that  the  previous  question  could  not  now  be  entertain- 
ed, from  which  decision  Mr.  Fillmore  had  appealed. 
And  the  question  was  now  on  his  appeal.  The  ques- 
tion “shall  the  decision  of  the  chair  stand  as  the 
judgment  of  the  house?”  was  then  taken  and  by  yeas 
64,  nays  118,  the  decision  of  the  chair  was  reversed. 

And  the  question  recurring  on  the  demand  for  the 
previous  question,  Mr.  Giddings  rose  and  addressed 
the  chair. 

The  speaker  said  the  gentlemen  was  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Adams  moved  a call  of  the  house.  The  speaker 
said  “it  is  not  debateable  sir.”  And  the  main  ques- 
tion was  now  ordered  to  be  taken  by  yeas  95,  nays  91. 

Mr.  Weller  moved  a suspension  of  the  rules  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  hip  colleague  (Mr.  Giddings J to 
be  heard  in  his  defence.  The  speaker  ruled  it  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Triplett  moved  a suspension  of  all  the  rules 
right  or  wrong  that  a motion  made  by  him  that  Mr. 
Giddings  be  now  heard  in  his  defence  might  be  put. 

The  speaker  again  decided  that  motion  to  be  ot.it  of 

order.  Mr.  Triplet!  appealed  from  that  decision-. 

Mr-  Adams  maae  a few  remarks.  Air.  Brown  desired 
that  Mr.  Giddings  should  be  heard  by  general  con- 
sent. Objection  was  made.  The  decision  of  the 


speaker  on  Mr.  Triplett's  appeal  was  then  decided  to 
stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  house  by  yeas  127,  noes 
not  counted. 

Mr.  Stuart,  of  Virginia,  having  moved  to  reconsi- 
der the  vote  by  which  the  house  had  ordered  the 
main  question  to  be  now  put,  the  chair  ruled  the  mo- 
tion out  of  order  and  the  house  sustained  the  chair 
without  a division. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
solution, Air.  Adams  moved  that  the  whole  subject  be 
laid  on  the  table,  and  by  yeas  70,  nays  125.  Mr. 
Adams'1  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Stanly  Said  he  had  understood  that  nobody  ob- 
jected to"  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Air.  Giddings ) 
making  his  defence  if  he  chose.  There  was  objec- 
tion made  to  the  gentleman’s  asking,  as  a matter  of 
favor,  to  do  so;  but  no  man  would  object  if  the  gen- 
tleman claimed  it  as  a right.  He  wished  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  there  was  not  a dissenting  voice  to  that. 
The  gentleman  had  a right  to  defend  himself,  and  to 
go  on  undisturbed  in  his  defence,  if  he  chose, 

Mr.  Botts  desired  to  be  informed  by  the  speaker 
whether,  by  unanimous  consent,  he  could  be  allowed 
to  modify  the  resolution? 

[The  preamble  and  resolution,  the  reader  will  bear 
in  mind,  were  originally  offered  by  Mr.  Botts,  but  the 
house  refusing  to  suspend  the  rules  to  receive  them, 
Air.  Weller,  the  state  of  Ohio  being  called  for  resolu- 
tions, offered  the  same  proposition  as  his  own.] 

The  speaker  replied  in  tlie  affirmative. 

Mr.  Wise  objected.  His  voles  had  been  recorded 
on  the  proposition  as  it  now  stood. 

[Under  the  modification  which  Mr.  B.  intended  to 
have  offered,  if  permitted,  the  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion would  have  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  hon.  Joshua  R.  Gidding-s,  the  mem- 
ber from  the  sixteenth  congressional  district  of  the 
state  of  Ohio,  has  this  day  presented  to  the  house  a 
series  of  resolutions  touching  the  most  important  in- 
terests connected  with  a large  portion  of  the  union, 
now  a subject  of  negotiation  between  the  U^  States 
and  G.  Britain  of  the  most  delicate  nature,  the  result 
of  which  may  eventually  involve  those  nations  and 
perhaps  the  whole  civilized  world  in  war:  And  where- 
as it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen,  and  particu- 
larly the  duty  of  every  selected  agent  and  represen- 
tative of  the  people,  to  discountenance  all  efforts  to 
create  excitement,  dissatisfaction,  and  division  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States  at  such  a time  and 
under  such  circumstances:  And  whereas  mutiny  and 
murder  are  in  the  said  series  of  resolutions  justified 
and  approved  in  terms  shocking  to  all  sense  of  law, 
order,  and  humanity,  the  tendency  of  all  which  re- 
quires from  this  house  an  immediate  and  unequivocal 
expression  of  its  sentiments:  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  house  dissents  from  and  empha- 
tically condemns  the  propositions  contained  in  the 
said  resolutions,  which  favorably  prejudge  and  ex- 
cuse an  act  of  unquestionable  homicide;  justify  and 
defend,  without  a denial  of  the  alleged  facts,  parties 
charged  with  cold-blooded  and  deliberate  murder; 
instigate  by  a pledge  of  legislative  protection  and  in- 
demnity, crimes  which  may  involve  a large  portion 
of  our  common  country  in  rapine  and  massacre,  and 
the  whole  of  it  in  tumult,  affliction  and  disgrace; 
wantonly  interfere  with  the  legitimate  praceedings 
of  another  branch  of  the  government  and  its  guar- 
dianship of  the  nation’s  rights  and  honor;  and  invite 
to  treasonable  leagues  those  who  may  be  disposed  to 
levy  war  against  the  United  States,  holding  out  pro- 
mises of  adhering  to  their  enemies,  and  giving  them 
aid  and  comfort. 

Resolved,  That  this  house  hold  the.  conduct  of  the 
said  member  as  altogether  unwarranted  and  unwar- 
rantable, and  deserving  the  severe  condemnation  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  of  this  body  in  parti- 
cular.] 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  S.  Carolina,  said  that  he  would 
move,  by  consent  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
(Mr.  Giddings),  be  heard  in  his  defence. 

The  speaker.  The  motion  cannot  now  be  enter- 
tained. 

Mr.  Pendleton  asked  to  be  excused  from  voting; 
and,  after  assigning  his  reasons,  he  withdrew  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Giddings  then  rose  and  said.  I stand  before 
the  house  in  a peculiar  situation — Air.  M.  A.  Cooper 
objected  to  Mr.  G’s  proceeding;  but,  at  the  request 
of  his  colleagues,  Mr.  C.  withdrew  his  objections. 
But  Mr.  Giddings  did  not  resume  the  floor. 

[The  following  note  was  addressed  to  the  reporter 
by  Mr.  Giddings: 

To  the  reporter  of  the  Intelligencer: 

When  I rose  so  often  during  the  confusion  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  house  (his  day,  and  was  so  often 
called  to  order,  the  last  lime  by  Air.  Cooper,  of  Geo. 

I had  written,  and  desired  to  have  stated  to  the  house, 
what  follows: 
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Mr.  Speaker:  I stand  before  the  house  in  a peculiar 
situation.  It  is  proposed  to  pass  a vote  of  censure 
upon  me,  substantially  for  the  reason  that  I differ  in 
opinion  from  a majority  of  the  members.  The  vote 
is  about  to  be  taken  without  giving  me  time  to  be 
heard.  It  would  be  idle  for  me  to  say  that  1 am 
ignorant  of  the  disposition  of  a majority  to  pass  the 
resolution.  I have  been  violently  assailed  in  a per- 
sonal manner,  but  have  had  no  opportunity  of  be- 
ing heard  in  reply.  I do  not  now  stand  here  to  ask 
for  any  favor  or  to  crave  any  mercy  at  the  hands 
of  the  members.  But  in  the  name  of  an  insult- 
ed constituency — in  behalf  of  one  of  the  sovereign 
states  of  this  union— in  behalf  of  the  people  of  these 
states  and  the  federal  constitution — I demand  a hear- 
ing, agreeably  to  the  rights  guarantied  to  me,  and  in 
the  ordinary  mode  of  proceeding.  1 accept  of  no 
other  privilege;  I will  receive  no  other  courtesy.] 

And  the  question  recurring  first  on  the  adoption  of 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  this  house  hold  the  conduct  of  the 
said  member  as  altogether  unwarranted  and  unwar- 
rantable, and  deserving  the  severe  condemnation  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  of  this  body  in  par- 
ticular. 

It  was  carried  by  the  following  vote: 

YEAS— .Messrs  LandafF  VV.  Andrews,  Arnold,  Ar- 
ri'ngion,  Atherton,  Barton,  Beeson,  Bidlack,  Black,  Bolts, 
Bovd,  Brewster,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Milton  Brown,  Clias. 
Brown,  Burke,  Samson  H.  Butler,  William  Boiler,  Win. 

O.  Butler.  Gieen  W.  Caldwell,  John  Campbell,  Win.  B. 
Campbell,  Thomas. I.  Campbell,  Carut tiers, Carv, Casey, 
Chapman,  Clifford,  Canton,  Coles,  Colquit,  Mark  A- 
Cooper,  Daniel,  Garrett  Davis,  Dawson,  Dean,  Deberry, 
Doan,  Easl’i  an,  John  C.  Edwards,  Charles  A.  Floyd, 
Foma  nee,  Tuomas  F.  Foster,  Gentry,  Gerry,  Gilmer, 
Goei'in.  W.  O.  Goode,  Graham.  Green,  Gain,  Haber- 
sham, Harris,  John  Hastings,  Hays,  Holmes,  Hopkins, 
Houck,  Houston,  Huhard,  Hunter.  Charles  ,1.  Ingersoll, 
Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Jack.  Cave  Johnson,  Km  in,  John 

P.  Kennedy,  Andrew  Kennedy,  .Lane,  Lewis,  Little- 
field, Abraham  McClellan,  Robert  McClellan,  McKay, 
Mallorv,  Marchnnd,  A.  Marshall,  John  Thompson  Ma- 
son, Mathews,  Medtll,  Miller.  Moore,  Newhard.  Oliver, 
Owsley,  Pickens,  Plummer,  Powell,  Alexander  Randall, 
Rayner,  Reding,  Rencher,  Reynolds,  Rhett,  Riggs,  Ro- 
gers. Shaw,  Shepperd,  Shields,  William  Smith,  Snyder, 
Sobers,  Spring,  Stanly,  Steeurod,  Stratton,  Alexander  H. 
PI.  Stuart.  J.  T.  Stuart.  Summers,  Sweney,  Taliaferro, 
John  B.  Thompson,  R.  W.  Thompson,  Jacob  Thomp- 
son, Triplett.  Turney.  Wallace,  Ward,  Warren,  Wash- 
ington, Watterson,  Weller,  Wes'bronk,  L.  D.  White, 
Christopher  II.  Williams.  Joseph  L.  Williams, — 125. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Adams,  Allen,  S.  J.  Andrews,  Ay- 
crigg,  Baker,  Birdseye,  Blai  ,Boardman,  Borden,  Brock- 
wav,  Bronson,  Jeremiah  Brown,  Calhoun,  Childs,  Chit- 
tenden, J.  C.  Clark,  Cowon,  Cranston.  Cravens  Cushing, 
Richard  D.  Davis,  Doig.  John  Edwards,  Egbert,  Eve- 
rett, Ferris,  Fessenden,  Fillmore,  Gates,  P.  G.  Goode, 
Gordon,  Granger,  Hall,  William  S.  Hastings,  Henry, 
Howard,  Hudson,  William  W.  Irwin,  James,  Linn.  Mc- 
Keon,  Samson  Mason,  Mathiot,  Mattocks,  Maxwell, 
Mavnnrd,  Morgan,  Morris.  Morrow.  Osborne,  Parmon- 
ter,  Pendleton,  Pope,  Benjamin  Randall,  'Ridg'way,  Roo- 
sevelt, James  M.  Russell,  Saltonstall,  Simonton,  Truman 
Smith.  Slokely,  Tomlinson,  Turnbull,  Underwood.  Van 
Rensselaer,  Joseph  L.  White.  Thomas  VV.  Williams, 
Win  thorp,  Augtusus  Young— 69. 

And  the  question  recurring  on  the  preamble,  it  was 
also  adopted  by  a vote  of  yeas  119,  nays  66. 

[The  names  of  Messrs.  Colquet,  Flotjd,  Fornance, 
Gerry,  Plummer  and  Sollers  who  voted  fur  the  resolu- 
tion, are.  not  included  in  the  vote  for  the  preamble, 
and  Mr.  Pope  who  voted  against  the  resolution,  voted 
for  the  preamble.  Mr.  TiUinghasl  whose  name  is  not 
recorded  on  the  question  of  the  resolution  voted 
against  the  preamble,  and  Messrs.  Mien,  Pendleton 
and  Roosevelt  who  voted  negatively  on  the  resolution 
are  not  recorded  on  the  question  of  the  preamble, 
with  those  exceptions  the  yeas  and  nays. were  similar 
on  both  questions.] 

Before  the  vote  was  announced  Mr.  W.  W.  Irwin 
inquired  of  the  speaker  whether  the  rule  did  not  re- 
quire every  member  who  was  in  his  seat  to  voter — 
The  speaker  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Irwin 
then  designated  Mr.  IFise  as  being  in  his  seat  and 
not  having  voted.  Mr.  Wise  said  he  had  refused 
to  vote,  and,  if  the  house  would  listen  to  him,  he 
would  state  his  reasons.  Objection  was  made,  and 
the  matter  went  no  further. 

Mr.  Fillmore  moved  that  the  house  resolve  itself 
into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Barnard  rose  and  inquired  of  the  speaker  if  it 
was  in  order  for  him  to  otter  a protest  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  house  just  had  in  relation  to  the 
censure  of  the  member  from  Ohio,  with  a request 
that  the  protest  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

The  speaker  said  that  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  (Mr.  Fillmore),  must  first  be  de- 
cided. 

Mr.  Goode,  of  Ohio,  moved  that  the  house  do  now 
adjourn;  which  motion  was  rejected. 

The  house  then  proceeded  in  committee  of  the 


whole,  (Mr.  Ward,  of  New  York  in  the  chair),  and 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  loan  bill  and  after 
progress  therein  the  committee  rose  and  the  house 
adjourned. 

Wednesday,  March  23.  The  journal  of  yester- 
day having  been  read  some  proceedings  took  place 
on  a motion  of  Mr.  Mains  to  amend  it  so  as  to  state 
the  fact  that  he  (Mr.  A.)  had  demanded  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  chair  by  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Giddings)  had  been  cut  off  from 
his  defence,  and  that  the  speaker  had  decided  that 
the  appeal  could  not  be  taken.  His  motion  was  ne- 
gatived by  noes  124  to  yeas  41. 

Ollier  amendments  to  it  also  were  proposed  and 
rejected. 

Mr.  Everett  moved  a suspension  of  the  rules  to  ena- 
ble him  to  otter  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  5,000  copies  of  so  much  of  the  jour- 
nal of  the  21st,  22d  and  23d  instant,  as  relates  to  the 
action  of  this  house  on  the  resolution  relative  to  the 
lion.  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  together  with  the  preamble 
and  said  resolutions,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  this 
house. 

Mr.  Stanly.  Include  the  resolutions  which  the  said 
Joshua  R.  Giddings  offered  to  the  house,  aud  I will 
vole  for  20,000  copies.  Mr.  Everett.  I accept  the 
modification.  Mr.  Jldams.  Fifty  thousand  copies. — 
Mr.  Bolts.  I shall  not  vote  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  money  for  any  such  purpose.  Mr.  Snyder. 
Neither  shall  I. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Everett  to  suspend  the  rules 
was  then  decided  in  the  negative  by  yeas  58,  nays  107. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  another  motion  to 
amend  the  journal  made  by  Mr.  T Vellcr,  Mr.  Hopkins 
having  inquired  of  Mr.  Goode  whether  he  Mr.  G. 
had  not  gone  to  Mr.  Giddings  and  advised  him  not  to 
speak: 

Mr.  Goode  was  understood  to  reply,  that  he  had 
gone  to  his  colleague,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
would  get  up  and  speak  here,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
house,  and  on  such  terms  as  it  might  dictate;  whether 
he  would  answer  just  so  much  as  the  house  chose  he 
should,  and  no  more;  whether  he  would  speak  just  so 
much  as  the  house  would  permit  him  to  speak,  and 
no  more?  Mr.  Giddings  had  promptly  replied  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  do  any  such  thing;  that  he  stood 
upon  his  right;  that  he  claimed  that  right,  and  would 
not  abandon  it.  He  (Mr.  Goode),  approved  of  the 
course  of  his  colleague,  and  should  have  regarded 
him  as  a dishonorable  man  if  he  had  pursued  any 
other  course.  He,  (Mr.  Giddings),  had  acted  the 
part  of  an  honorable  man;  he  had  resigned  his  seat. 
There  was  yet  some  spirit  remaining  in  the  stale  of 
Ohio.  [A  voice.  That’s  a fact.]  Mr.  Hopkins  was 
here  understood  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  (Mr.  Goode),  what  lie  meant  to  be  understood 
by  the  use  of  the  word,  “terms?”  Mr.  Goode  said  he 
understood  precisely  such  terms  as  you  would  give 
to  a culprit,  to  a man  condemned  to  death,  with  a 
halter  round  his  neck,  brought  to  the  gallows,  and 
there  permitted  to  make  confession;  terms  repulsive 
to  every  principle  of  liberty  and  independence;  terms 
which  the  honor  that  attached  to  a man  holding  a 
seat  here  as  the  representative  of  freemen,  forbade 
him  to  accept;  terms  by  which  a man  is  screwed  in 

the  vice Mr.  Rayner  objected  to  this  discussion. 

And  Mr.  R.  desired  to  be  informed  by.  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Goode),  whether  his  colleague,  (Mr. 
Giddings),  if  he  went  home  and  returned,  (as  the 
gentleman  had  stated  the  fact  of  a resignation  having 
taken  place),  intended  to  charge  this  government 
with  double  mileage?  Mr.  Goode  said  that  for  an  an- 
swer to  the  question  he  would  refer  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Rayner)  to  some  of  the 
retrenchment  committtee  of  the  house. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  II.  Williams  the  whole  sub- 
ject was  laid  upon  the  table  by  yeas  87,  nays  58. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  the  following 
letter: 

Washington  oily,  March  22,  1842. 

Sir:  I hereby  resign  my  office  of  representative  in 
the  congress  of  the  United  States  from  the  sixteenth 
congressional  district  of  Ohio.  With  great  re- 
spect, your  obedient  servant, 

J.  R.  GIDDINGS. 

lion.  John  Whitt,  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  speaker  was  autho- 
rised to  inform  the  executive  of  the  state  of  Ohio  of 
ihe  vacancy  thus  created. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wise,  and  by  general  con- 
sent, the  speaker  laid  before  the  house  the  following 
message  from  the  president  of  the  United  States: 
Washington,  March  23,  1842. 

To  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States: 

A resolution  adopted  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives on  the  16th  instant,  in  the  following  words,  viz: 
‘■Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
and  the  iieads  of  the  several  departments  be  request- 
ed to  communicate  to  the  house  of  representatives 
the  names  of  such  of  the  members  (if  any)  of  the 


26th  and  27th  congress  who  have  been  applicants  for 
office,  and  for  what  offices,  distinguishing  between 
those  who  have  applied  in  person,  and  those  whose 
applications  were  made  by  friends,  whether  in  person 
or  by  writing,”  has  been  transmitted  to  me  for  my 
consideration. 

If  it  were  consistent  with  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  executive  department,  it  would  afford  me  ureat 
pleasure  to  furnish  in  this,  as  in  all  cases  in  which 
proper  information  is  demanded,  a ready  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  house  of  representatives.  But 
since,  in  my  view,  general  cansiderations  of  policy 
and  propriety,  as  well  as  a proper  defence  of  the 
rights  and  safeguards  of  the  executive  department, 
require  of  me,  as  the  chief  magistrate,  to  refuse  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  this  resolution,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  me  to  urge,  for  the  consideration  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  my  reasons  for  declining  to  give 
the  desired  information. 

All  appointments  to  office  made  by  a president  be- 
come, from  the  date  of  their  nomination  to  the  se- 
nate, official  acts,  which  are  matter  of  record,  and 
are  at  the  proper  time  made  known  to  the  hoiise  of 
representatives  and  to  the  country.  But  applications 
for  office,  or  letters  respecting  appointments,  or  con- 
versations held  with  individuals  on  such  subjects,  are 
not  official  proceedings,  and  cannot  by  any  means  be 
made  to  partake  of  the  character  of  official  proceed- 
ings, unless,  after  the  nomination  of  sue.h  person  so 
writing  or  conversing,  the  president  shall  think  pro- 
per to  lay  such  correspondence  or  such  conversations 
before  the  senate.  Applications  for  office  are  in  their 
very  nature  confidential;  and,  if  the  reasons  assigned 
for  such  applications,  or  the  names  of  the  applicants, 
were  communicated,  not  only  would  such  implied 
confidence  be  wantonly  violated,  but,  in  addition,  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  a mass  of  vague,  incoherent,  and 
personal  matter  would  be  made  public  at  a vast  con- 
sumption of  time,  money,  and  trouble,  without  ac- 
complishing, or  tending  in  any  manner  to  accomplish, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  any  useful  object  connected  with 
a sound  and  constitutional  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment in  any  of  its  branches. 

But  there  is  a consideration  of  a still  more  effective 
and  lofty  character,  which  is  with  me  entirely  deci- 
sive of  the  correctness  of  the  view  that  I have  taken 
of  this  question.  While  I shall  ever  evince  the 
greatest  readiness  to  communicate  to  the  house  of 
representatives  all  proper  information  which  the 
house  shall  deem  necessary  to  a due  discharge  of  its 
constitutional  obligations  and  functions,  yet  it  be- 
comes me,  in  defence  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  to  protect  the  executive  depart- 
ment from  all  encroachment  on  its  powers,  rights, 
and  duties.  In  my  judgment,  a compliance  with  the 
resolution  which  has  been  transmitted  to  me  would 
be  a surrender  of  duties  and  powers  which  the  con- 
stitution has  conferred  exclusively  on  the  executive; 
and,  therefore,  such  compliance  cannot  be  made  by 
me,  nor  by  the  heads  of  departments  by  my  direc- 
tion. The  appointing  power,  so  far  as  it  is  bestowed 
on  the  president  by  the  constitution,  is  conferred 
without  reserve  or  qualification.  The  reason  for  the 
appointment,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  appoint- 
ment, rest  with  him  alone.  I cannot  perceive  any 
where  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  any 
right  conferred  on  the  house  of  representatives  to 
hear  the  reasons  which  an  applicant  may  urge  for  an 
appointment  to  office  under  the  executive  depart- 
ment, or  any  duty  resting  upon  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives by  which  it  may  become  responsible  for 
any  such  appointment. 

Any  assumption  or  misapprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  house  of  representatives  of  its  duties  and  powers 
in  respect  to  appointments,  by  which  it  encroaches 
on  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment, is,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  reaches,  danger- 
ous, impolitic,  and  unconstitutional. 

For  these  reasons,  so  perfectly  convincing  to  my 
mind,  I beg  leave  respectfully  to  repeat,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  I cannot  comply  with  the  request  contained 
in  the  above  resolution.  JOHN  TYLER. 

The  message  having  been  read,  Mr.  Fillmore  rose 
and  said  that  as  the  gentleman  who  offered  the  reso- 
lution was  not  now  present,  he  (Mr.  F.)  would  move 
that  the  message  be  laid  on  the  table  and  printed; 
which  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  speaker  said  that  he  had  received  the  pream- 
ble and  resolutions  of  a large  meeting  held  at  New 
York  on  the  condition  of  the  country,  but  objection 
being  made  they  were  not  received  by  the  house. 

The  house  then  on  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  enter- 
ed in  committee  of  the  whole  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  loon  bill,  and  after  some  discussion  thereupon 
it  was  discovered  that  there  was  not  a quorum,  upon 
which  the  committee  rose,  and  the  house  then  being 
without  a quorum,  after  some  vain  proceedings  ad- 
journed. 
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Central  America.  A file  of  papers  published  at 
Nicaragua,  have  reached  us  to  the  middle  of  Janua- 
ry last.  They  are  interesting  as  the  first  signs  of  in- 
creasing civilization  in  that  quarter  of  the  new  world, 
and  among  other  ofiicial  documents,  they  contain  a 
long  report  from  a colonel  Manuel  Quijano,  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  customs  at  the  port  of  San  Juan, 
who  it  will  be  recollected  was  carried  off  from  that 
port  by  Colonel  Macdonald,  the  governor  of  the  Bri- 
tish settlement  of  Honduras,  in  a sloop  of  war. — 
Quijano  gives  a very  different  account  of  the  affair 
from  that  which  appeared  in  the  Balize  papers.  He 
ascribes  to  the  British  governor  the  intention  Of  en- 
croaching on  the  rights  of  the  state,  under  the  pre- 
text of  maintaining  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  of 
the  Mosquito  Shore,  whom  he  represents  as  a brutal, 
ignorant  Indian;  . and  further  he  shows  that  the 
Spanish  government  had  never  recognised  his  au- 
thority, but  had  always  considered  his  pretended  ter- 
ritory within  their  jurisdiction. 

[JV*.  Y.  Courier,  18 th. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road  orders  are  at  50 
per  cent,  discount. 

Bank  items.  We  announced  in  our  last,  the  fai- 
lure at  Philadelphia  of  the  Penn  Township  bank  and 
the  assignment  made  of  the  Girard  bank.  The  other 
banks  were  heavily  run  upon  on  the  17th,  and  the 
Mechanics  and  Manufacturers  bank  had  to  close  its 
doors.  A meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  several 
banks  took  place  that  day  at  which  it  was: 

“ Resolved , That,  on  and  after  to-morrow,  the  13th 
instant,  the  banks  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadel- 
phia, assenting  to  this  resolution,  will  receive,  on  de- 
posite  and  in  payment  of  debts,  specie  or  the  notes  of 
specie  paying  banks;  also,  that  they  will  pay  out  at 
their  counters  specie  or  their  own  notes  exclusively 
to  all  persons  entitled  to  demand  the  same.” 

There  were  eleven  banks,  including  the  German- 
town, represented,  being  all  which  have  not  failed, 
and  nine  agreed  to  the  resolution,  viz:  the  Philadel- 
phia, Commercial,  North  America,  Farmers  and  Me- 
chanics’, Southwark,  Northern  Liberties,  Western, 
Kensington,  and  Germantown.  The  other  banks  re- 
presented were  “Relief  banks,”  and  did  not  vote. — 
These  two  are  the  Moyamensing  and  the  Manufac- 
turers and  Mechanics’,  which  stated  they  were  mak- 
ing arrangements  to  resume  speedily. 

This  measure  if  persisted  in,  will  either  bring  up 
their  currency  to  a specie  standard,  or  strand  those 
establishments  that  fail  to  maintain  it. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  ruined  institutions  of 


that  city,  so  far: 

United  States  bank 

§35,000,000  capital 

Girard 

5.000,000 

do. 

Pennsylvania 

2,500,000 

do. 

Schuylkill 

1,000,000 

do. 

Penn  Township 

250,000 

do. 

Mechanics’  and  Manufacturers 

1,400,006 

do. 

$45,150,000 

do. 

To  the  above  we  have  now  to  add  the  Moyamensing 
bank — -we  know  not  the  amount  of  its  capital. 


The  notes  of  those  closed  banks  are  at  discounts 
varying  from  15  to  GO  per  cent. 

Resumption  in  Delaware.  The  following  banks  re- 
sumed specie  payments  on  all  their  liabilities  on 
Monday  last: 

Bank  of  Delaware  at  Wilmington,  Farmers’  bank 
of  Delaware  do.,  Union  bank  of  Delaware  do.,  Wil- 
mington and  Brandywine  bank  do.  The  Salem  bank 
and  other  banks  of  West  Jersey  also  resumed  that 
day.  The  Mechanics’  bank  of  Burlington,  (N.  J.) 
has  made  arrangements  with  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  redemption  of  its 
notes. 

British  National  debt.  The  parliamentary  pa- 
pers show  that  the  unredeemed  capital  of  the  funded 
debt  of  Great  Britain  was — 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1828  £777,476;892 

5th  of  January,  1831  757,586,996 

5th  of  January,  1S41  766,371,725 

Canals.  Great  Britain  now  contains  180  canals, 
the  aggregate  length  of  which  is  2,682  miles;  they 
have  cost  over  thirty  million  pound  sterlings. 

Water  was  let  into  the  tide  water  canal  on  the 
14th  inst. 

Cherokee  Indians.  The  editor  of  th#  Van  Buren 
(Ark.)  Intelligencer  acknowledges  the  reception  of  a 
number  of  subscribers  from  members  of  the  Chero- 
kee tribe  of  Indians,  and,  what  is  still  better,  they 
sent  the  cash. 

Deaths.  The  number  of  deaths  during  the  last 

week  in  Philadelphia  was  115,  of  which  38  were  un- 
der two  years  and  19  were  colored  persons. 


Divorcing  by  wholesale.  An  English  paper  says 
that  a decision  has  just  been  given  in  the  court  of 
Queen’s  Bench,  Ireland,  which  will  carry  alarm  into 
many  a family.  All  marriages  in  Ireland,  celebrated 
by  Presbyterians,  are  declared  invalid.  The  Presby- 
terians in  Ulster  amount  to  upwards  of  600,000,  and, 
we  understand,  nothing  was  more  common  than  the 
celebration  of  marriages  between  Presbyterians  and 
the  members  of  other  communities,  by  Presbyterian 
ministers. 

Exchanges  upon  England,  in  Baltimore  are  quoted 
at  from  7 to  8).  On  New  York  and  Boston  1 per 
cent  premium,  on  Philadelphia  3 a 3|  and  on  Rich- 
mond 6g  a 7 per  cent  discount. 

Failures.  Business  men  of  the  largest  class  are 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  times  in  every  direc- 
tion. Messrs.  Shelton  and  Brothers,  Boston  failed 
last  week  for  500,000.  Three  houses  in  N.  York  also 
have  failed  for  over  §2,000,000. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Review  states,  that  within 
a very  short  time  there  have  been  eight  or  ten  fai- 
lures of  the  most  respectable  business  houses  in  that 
city,  men  whom  every  body  thought  good. 

First  comptroller.  It  appears  that  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Stuart  of  Maryland,  as  first  comptroller 
of  the  treasury,  was  rejected  by  a vote  of  21  to  15. 

A Fight  with  a slaver.  The  New  York  He- 
rald says:  “We  have  just  received  the  particulars  of 
a fight  which  took  place  off  Havana,  between  a 
slaver  and  a British  brig  of  war  in  the  latter  part  of 
last  month. 

The  slaver  was  full  of  slaves  and  heavily  armed. 
She  beat  off  the  brig  of  war  after  a short  fight.  The 
Solway,  one  of  the  West  India  mail  steamers  of  the 
size  of  the  Clyde,  fired  up  on  perceiving  the  engage- 
ment, with  the  intention  of  going  to  the  assistance  of 
the  brig,  but  relinquisnea  her  object  on  seeing  the 
brig  decline  coming  to  close  quarters  with  tire  bold 
slaver.  So  a steam  ship  and  brig  of  war  were  height- 
ened off  by  a =mgle  slaver! 

We  believe  we  are  acquainted  with  this  formida- 
ble slaver  We  believe  her  to  have  been  at  one 
time  the  barque  Isaac  Ellis,  of  this  port.  We  know 
she  was  sold  for  a slaver;  mounted  with  six  twelve 
pounders,  and  a long  Tom.  And  it  is  our  impres- 
sion that  she  is  owned  by  the  captain  .and  owner  of 
the  Clara,  which  was  brought  into  this  port  by  H. 
B.  M.  Buzzard,  in  the  summer  of  1838.  He  escaped 
then,  and  vowed  vengeance  against  the  British.” 

Minister  to  and  from  Mexico.  General  Waddy 
Thompson  left  Greenville,  S.  C.  on  the  9th  instant, 
for  the  city  of  Mexico.  J\I.  Z.  Velasquez  de  Leon  has 
been  named  charge  d’affairs  by  Santa  Anna  to  Wash- 
ington. He  was  one  of  the  board  of  commission- 
ers for  the  settlement  of  American  and  Mexican 
claims. 

North  Carolina.  A whig  convention  is  soon  to 
assemble  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a candidate 
for  governor.  It  is  said  that  Henry  Clay,  of  Ky. 
will  also  be  nominated  by  the  same  convention  for 
the  presidency,  and  John  Davis,  of  Mass,  for  the  vice, 
presidency. 


Rail  roads.  In  a work  upon  rail  roads  published 
by  M.  Meruell,  engineer,  we  perceive  that  the  ex  j 
tent  of  these  roads,  on  the  1st  Jan.  1842,  comprises 
in  Europe  and  America,  6,116  leagues  or  26,265  ki- 
lometres, distributed  in  the  following  proportion  for 
each  country,  viz:  France  215  leagues,  124  only  in 
operation.  Belgium  137|,  England  900,  Prussia  and 
Germany  1,270,  Austria  410,  Russia  1,684,  United 
States  of  America  2,000. 

Condy  RAGiJET,born  in  Philadelphia  in  1784,  son 
of  Paul  Claudius  Raguet,  an  esteemed  and  distin- 
guished citizen,  who  has  held  various  offices  under 
the  government  of  his  native  state  and  of  the  U.  S. 
and  lately  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
his  native  city,  and  a valuable  contributor  to  the  lite- 
rary periodicals  of  the  day,  died  on  21st  inst.  after 
an  illness  of  some  weeks. 

Stocks  continue  to  decline.  In  the  N.  York  pa^ 
pers  of  last  Saturday  the  quotations  are; — N.  York 
sixes  of  1862,  79;  Ohio  sixes  60;  Ulinios  sixes  18J; 
Indiana  fives  19;  Delaware  and  Hudson'canal  90. 

SrEciE.  §40,000  arrived  at  N.  Orleans  on  the  4th 
inst.  from  Tampico. 

United  States  Senator.  The  legislature  of 
Louisiana  on  March  11th,  elected  Charles  M.  Con- 
rad, (Whig)  as  U. States  senator  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  hon.'  A.  Mouton’s  term.  The  vote 
stood,  for  Conrad  thirty-five,  for  all  others  twenty- 
eight. 

Texas.  New  Orleans,  March  16.  The  steam  pack- 
et ship  New  York  from  Galveston,  brings  important 
intelligence.  The  Mexicans  estimated  from  8 to 
15,000  in  number  have  invaded  Texas  at  several 
points.  San  Antonio  surrendered  to  them  on  March 
5th.  The  Texians  were  concentrating  on  Victoria, 
Gonzales,  and  Austin,  at  which  places  desperate  re- 
sistance will  he  made.  On  10th  March,  Gen.  Hous- 
ton from  Galveston,  issued  a proclamation  calling 
his  countrymen  to  arms.  On  the  13th,  he  left  for 
the  seat  of  war— Gen.  Vasquez  with  1,200  men  com- 
manded the  invaders  at  San  Antonio.  His  is  the 
vanguard;  “victory  or  death  and  no  surrender”  is  the 
Texan  watchword  and  all  are  arming  for  action. 


Temperance  statistics.  The  following  state- 
ments show  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  the  entire 
quantity  of  wine  and  spirits,  domestic  made  spirits 
and  malt  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  during 
the  years  1838,  39  and  40. 


1838.  1839.  1840. 

England,  =£11,103,318  £10,968,510  .£11, 026, 400 

Ireland,  2,223.480  2,255,817  2,321,849 

Scotland,  2,022,058  1,852,306  1,417,046 


£15,348,856  £15,076,633  £14,765,295 
In  Ireland  the  diminution  in  the  two  last  years  has 
been  £477,000 — being  very  near  one-third  of  the  total 
amount  in  that  country!  Father  Mathews  is  a prac- 
tical economist. 

It  is  stated  that  the  pope  wears  the  medal  of  the 
Cork  Total  Abstinence  seciety,  and  is  a teetotaller. 


New  Hampshire  election.  The  returns  below 
embrace  all  but  about  a dozen  small  towns,  which 
would  not  swell  the  aggregate  more  than  three  or 
four  hundred  votes.  Hubbard’s  plurality,  will  ex- 
ceed five  thousand,  after  making  a liberal  allowance 
for  scattering  votes  not  returned — and  that  is  large 
enough.  The  aggregate  below  is  made  to  conform 
to  the  account  of  the  Patriot,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
mainly  correct,  although  we  find  the  returns  from 
some  towns  vary  slightly  from  those  received  at  this 
office.  [N.  H.  Statesman. 

•Aggregate. 


Hnb’d. 

Stev’s 

Whi'e, 

Hoir. : 

Scat 

Rockingham 

3,872 

1,223 

1,645 

272 

11 

Strafford 

1,999 

1,240 

179 

353 

12 

Belknap 

1,639 

746 

443 

136 

25 

Carroll 

1,669 

653 

67 

88 

12 

Merrimack 

3,597 

1,108 

1 329 

224 

18 

Hillsborough 

4,476 

2,449 

337 

522 

8 

Cheshire 

2,064 

1,550 

785 

356 

18 

Sullivan 

2,042 

1.013 

244 

338 

8 

Grafton 

4,048 

2,0S7 

586 

341 

125 

Coos 

1,285 

236 

178 

20 

1 

26,631  12,305  5,793  2,650  237 
Hubbard’s  prurality  over  all  others  together  is 
5,646. 

Population.  The  average  increase  of  population 
in  Great  Britain  for  the  last  ten  years,  has  been 
230,900  per  annum.  The  average  .increase  of  the 

United  States  during  the  same  years,  was  421,000 
per  annum,  or  33  per  cent,  for  the  ten  years. 


The  Niger  expedition.  The  Liverpool  Courier 
of  a late  date  says:  “It  is  with  feelings  of  no  ordina- 
ry concern— feelings  which  we  are  sure  will  be  par- 
ticipated in  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land — that  we  have  to  communicate  the  melancholy 
tidings  of  the  total  abandonment,  under  circumstan- 
ces of  the  most  disastrous  character,  of  the  Niger 
expedition.  The  lady  Combermere  arrived  yester- 
day at  this  port,  from  Africa,  having  sailed  from 
Bonny  on  the  ]9tli  of  October,  and  from  Clarence, 
Pernando  Po,on  the  26th.  Captain  Midgely  reports, 
that  the  vessels  forming  the  expedition  had  returned 
to  the  latter  port;  that  all  the  commanders  and  most 
of  the  crews  had  died;  and  that  all  further  attempts 
to  explore  the  Niger  had,  of  course,  been  given  up. 
The  steamships  Albert  and  Soudan  were  left  at  Cla- 
rence, with  all  hands  sick.  Captain  Bird  Allen,  R. 
N.  died  at  Clarence  on  the  25th  October.” 

The  shoe  and  leather  dealers.  The  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  late  convention  in  Massachu- 
setts have  published  an  address  to  the  people  of  that 
state.  It  closes  as  follows: 

“Our  cause  is  the  cause  of  American  labor.  Let 
this  be  our  motto,  this  our  leading  idea, — the  polar 
star  of  our  enterprise.  It  is  not  for  capitalists  or 
corporations,  for  of  the  latter  in  that  branch  of  bu- 
siness represented  by  the  undersigned,  we  have  none 
that  we  ask  favor  or  protection.  It  is  for  the  ope- 
ratives of  our  land;  for  the  hard-working  men  arid 
hard-working  women,  who  get  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows,  that  we  demand  such  legisla- 
tion as  is  dictated  alike  by  justice,  humanity  and 
patriotism.” 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


The  British  steamer  Columbia  left  Liverpool  on 
the  4th  ult.  for  Boston,  via  Halifax.  She  experienced 
severe  gales  and  heavy  weather.  On  the  18th  a shaft 
broke,  which  obliged  her  to  use  sails  instead  of  her 
engines  until  the  24th  on  entering  the  port  of  Halifax 
when  her  starboard  engine  was  brought  into  use  in 
aid  of  her  sails.  The  Unicorn  immediately  left  Ha- 
lifax with  the  letters  and  59  of  the  passengers;  she 
brought,  amongst  them  Mr.  Cunard,  for  Boston,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  26th. 

London  dates  are  to  the  3d  and  Liverpool  to  the 
4th  ult.  Nothing  material  in  the  political  line,  nor 
anythingericouraging  in  the  commercial  line.  Money 
was  accumulating  on  hand,  and  the  Bank  of  England 
was  seeking  six  months  paper  at  4 per  cent,  per  an- 
num. Their  circulation  was  .£17,402,000  on  the  1st 
February,  being  an  increase  of  £770,000'  since  Feb- 
ruary 1841.  The  country  banks  circulation  had  di- 
minished over  one  million  in  the  same  period.  The 
bullion  on  hand  is  over  £5,000,000,  and  from  the 
state  of  exchanges,  the  amount  must  increase  largely 
during  the  spring.  Trade  in  the  mean  time  is  ex- 
ceedingly dull  and  safe  paper  of  course  is  scarce. 
Plenty  of  money  was  to  be  had  on  deposite  of  English 
stocks  at  3 per  cent.  The  flow  of  specie  into  the 
country  is  secured  by  their  vigilant  eye  to  protecting 
their  own  industry  and  insuring  adequate  prices  for 
their  own  products.  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  corn  law  pro- 
ject was  sustained  by  a large  ministerial  majority. 
Mr.  Villier’s  amendment  was  voted  down  bv  a majo- 
rity of  303- votes. 

Cotton  had  declined  l-8d  per  pound  and  freely  of- 
fered at  that  reduction. 

Flour  is  28  to  30s.  per  barrel  and  nominal  at  that. 

Tobacco  had  declined  1-4  per  pound  and  without 
purchasers. 

In  American  stocks  the  only  actual  transactions 
were  sales  of  £100, 000  Pennsylvania  fives  at  47  1 2 a 
48  and  a small  amount  at  50,  and  £100,000  Ohio  sixes, 

ol  1850,  at  GO.  We  annex  the  quotations  of  the  3d, 
of  the  principal  American  securities: 

New  York  files  72;  Pennsylvania  fives  47  1-2  a 50; 
Ohio  sixes  60;  Indiana  and  Illinois  sterling  bonds  25; 
Louisiana  fives  60;  Maryland,  sterling  bonds  55;  U. 
S.  bank  20s. 

From  India  the  news  was  rather  gloomy  for  the 
British.  Nothing  later  from  China  than  we  have 
received  direct  from  thence.  A large  armament  is 
fitting  out  from  England  for  that  direction,  which 
gives  activity  in  branches  for  army  and  navy  sup- 
plies. 

The  course  of  the  ministry  had  given  great  disaf- 
fection in  the  interior.  Numerous  meetings  were 
held— strung  resolutions  adopted,  and  in  some  places 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had  been  burnt  in  effigy. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Liver- 
pool had  addressed  a petition  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons in  which  they  represent— ‘-That  the  whole 
amount  of  imports  from  the  United  States  in  Great 
Britain  is  paid  for  by  exports,  the  chief  value  of 
which  is  derived  from  the  labor,  industry  and  skill  of 
our  fellow  countrymen. 

That  experience  has  shown  that  the  only  limit  to 
the  demand  for  our  manufactures  in  the  U.  States  is 
their  ability  to  pay  for  them  in  the  productions  of 
their  soil. 

(1  hat  sound  policy  requires  that  every  possible  fa- 
cility should  be  given  to  such  important  customers, 
by  which  the  produce  of  their  country  may  be  ex- 
changed for  the  iudustry  of  our  own. 

That  the  Lnited  States  of  America  labor  under 
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great  disadvantages,  as  compared  with  the  neighbor- 
ing countries  of  Europe,  in  respect  to  the  trade  in 
wheat  and  flour,  occasioned  by  the  working  of  the 
sliding  duties,  which  operates  to  the  prejudice  of 
every  country  in  proportion  to  its  distance,  and  that 
she  is  not,  in  fact,  but  only  nominally,  placed  on  the 
footing  of  the  most  favored  nations. 

That  a moderate  fixed  duty  on  wheat  and  flour 
would  materially  benefit  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  and  lead  to  an  extension  of  the  exports  of 
our  industry. 

That  the  domestic  manufactures  of  the.  United 
States  have  greatly  increased  during  the  last  few 
years,  which  we,  in  great  part,  attributed  to  our  own 
restrictive  policy. 

That  the  whole  subject  of  the  tariff  is  on  the  eve 
of  being  taken  up  and  discussed  in  congress,  when  it 
is  to  be  feared  that,  unless  we  relax  our  system,  re- 
taliatory measures  may  be  adopted. 

That  the  present  time,  when  a measure  is  under 
the  consideration  of  your  honorable  house  for  an  al- 
teration in  the  corn  laws,  is  most  favorable  for  the 
introduction  of  such  modifications  as  may  tend  to  in- 
crease our  trade  with  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  by  the  enactment  of  which  the  double  purpose 
may  be  effected  of  conciliating  their  friendly  feel- 
ings and  advanmg  the  interests  of  our  commerce  and 
manufactures. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  pray  that  your  honorable 
house  will  substitute  a fixed  duty  for  the  sliding  scale, 
as  most  conducive  to  the  benefit  of  commerce  gene- 
rally, and  especially  as  respects  the  trade  with  the 
United  States  of  America;  but  that,  in  any  event, 
such  a measure  may  be  devised,  either  by  extending 
the  time  for  taking  the  averages,  or  by  allowing  a j 
longer  period,  during  which  the  duty  shall  be  charg- 
ed on  the  shipments  from  America  or  otherwise,  as *  1 
may  place  the  trade  with  that  country  on  as  favora- 
ble a footing  as  that  with  more  neighboring  coun- 
tries.’’ 

There  is  terrible  work  in  Ireland.  A tremendous 
ribbon  conspiracy  has  been  discovered. 

On  the  2d  March  all  sir  Robert  Peel’s  resolutions 
for  the  regulation  of  his  new  scale  of  duties  on  the 
importation  of  wheat,  oats  aud  barley,  were  adopted, 
and  a bill  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  in  accordance. 

Emigration  to  Jlmerica.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Edinburgh  Guardian  that. vast  numbers  of  destitute 
people  are  seeking  the  opportunity  to  emigrate  to 
this  country.  So  great  are  their  privations  at  Stock 
port  that  some  are  even  going  to  the  continent.  The 
mass  of  those  persons  are  described  as  “the  flower  of 
our  [the  British]  mechanics,  men  in  the  prime  of  life, 
full  of  energy  and  the  knowledge  of  their  respective 
professions.” 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  FeB.  21. 

Treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 

The  earl  of  Aberdeen  said  that,  laying  on  the  table 
a treaty,  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  five 
great  powers  of  Europe,  for  the  more  effectual  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade,  he  regretted  to  have  to  in- 
form the  house  that  the  French  ratification  of  this 
treaty  had  not  been  executed  with  that  of  other  pow- 
ers. Nor  was  he  enabled  to  inform  the  house  the 
precise  time  at  which  the  ratification  by  that  power 
might  be  expected.  Their  lordships  might  be  aware 
of  the  causes  which  had  produced  this  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  French  go'vbrnment,  and  which  his 
majesty  the  king  of  the  French  had  thought  furnish- 
ed reasons  sufficient  to  justify  the  suspension  of  this 
ratification.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  first  duty  to  abstain 
from  saying  or  doing  any  tiling  which  could  possibly 
increase  the  difficulties  which  existed,  or  throw  any 
additional  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  satisfactory  ter- 
mination of  this  business. 

The  protocol,  at  the  desire  of  the  French  power, 
(as  we  understood  the  noble  earl),  still  remained  open 
and  its  execution  by  that  power  might  yet  be  looked 
for.  He  might  as  well  explain  to  the  house  the  situ- 
ation in  which  the  other  powers  would  be  left  by  the 
course  which  had  been  taken.  The  treaties  with 
France  of  1831  and  1833  remained  in  full  force  and 
effect.  Indeed,  the  treaty  at  present  under  conside- 
ration was  originated  on  that  of  1833,  which  bound 
England  and  France  to  propose  to  the  other  great 
powers  to  accede  to  the  treaty  into  which  they  had 
entered,  and  it  was  principally  with  a view  of  obtain- 
ing the  perfect  union  of  the  five  great  powers  that 
the  present  treaty  was  undertaken,  and  .not  with  a 
view  to  the  introduction  of  any  new  terms;  for  in 


the  treaty,  with  only  one  exception,  scarely  any  de- 
viation had  been  made  from  that  already  existing. 

By  the  treaty  of  1831  a mutual  right  of  search  was 
fully  recognised,  and  by  that  of  1833  the  equipment 
articles  furnished  sufficient  ground  of  capture,  and 
afforded  prima  facie  evidence  of  guilt.  The  only  ad- 
dition made  by  the  new  treaty  was  an  extension  of 
the  latitudes  \yitffin  which  the  former  treaties  were 
to  apply,  and  although  this  treaty  should  not  be  in 
force  with  regard  to  France,  these  former  treaties 
would  remain  in  full  operation  within  the  restrictive 
space  to  which  they  referred.  He  need  not  more 
particularly  allude  to  the  causes  which  had  operated 
with  the  French  government,  but  he  might  say  that 
they  were  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  suppose 
that  affairs  would  long  remain  as  they  now  stood,  and 
he  might  express  a confident  hope  that  the  treaty 
would  be  shortly  ratified  by  that  power. 

Lord  Brougham  said  that  he,  with  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  this  great  country,  had  heard  with  the 
deepest  regret  the  announcement,  which  had  been 
now  repeated  by  the  noble  earl,  of  the  temporary 
postponement,  as  he  sincerely  hoped  it  would  be, 
of  the  ratification  of  this  important  treaty.  He, 
like  the  noble  earl,  would  carefully  abstain  from 
saying  one  word  which  might  have  a tendency  to  in- 
crease any  of  the  obstacles  which  existed  toward  a 
consummation  which  all  the  parties  were  most  anx- 
ous  to  secure. 

But  he  would  take  leave  to  add  to  what  the  noble 
Earl  had  said  that,  if  in  any  quarter  whatever  there 
prevailed  a suspicion  that  there  lurked  beneath  the 
ardent  and  universal  desire  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  of  all  classes  and  of  all  descriptions,  to  see 
this  important  treaty  ratified,  and  its  provisions  hon- 
estly and  faithfully  fulfilled — to  see  the  infernal  slave 
traffic  effectually  put  down — any  sinister  motive,  or 
fancy,  or  imagination,  that  thereby  or  therethrough 
might  be  secured  any  extension  of  any  maritime 
right,  or  of  any  general  right  of  search,  or  might  be 
fortified  any  claim  or  desire  to  increase  the  maritime 
J power  of  this  country,  or  to  accomplish  any  object 
j or  farther  any  view  whatever,  except  the  prevention 
of  the  African  slave  trade,  there  never  entered  into 
the  mind  of  man  a more  complete  or  absolute  delu- 
sion. 

He  would  venture  to  say  that  in  no  quarter — neither 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  nor  of  those  opposed 
to  the  government,  nor  in  any  branch  of  either,  nor 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  man  in  the  whole  of  this  em- 
pire— had  there  ever  existed  any  idea  whatever,  as 
connected  with  this  subject,  save  and  except  that  of 
securing  the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade,  and  that 
the  right  of  search  was  connected  with  any  subject 
or  consideration,  except  that,  never  entered  into  the 
mind  of  any  human  being  of  the  twenty-five  millions 
who  inhabited  the  British  empire.  [Hear,  hear.] 

Sir  Robert  Peel  made  a statement  similar  to  Lord 
Aberdeen’s,  in  laying  the  treaty  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons; 

Viscount  Palmerston  hoped  that  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty  by  France  would  not  be  delayed.  The 
refusal  to  ratify  a treaty,  concluded  by  an  ambassa- 
dor in  conformity  with  his  instructions,  was  contrary 
to  the  usual  practice  of  governments. 

FRANCE. 

A letter  from  the  correspondent  of  the  Times,  da- 
ted at  Paris,  Feb.  20,  says  that  a council  of  ministers 
was  to  be  held  that  day  at  the  Chateau  of  the  Tuiie- 
ries,  under  the  presidency  of  the  king,  at  which  the 
protest  of  the  American  minister  against  the  ratifica- 
tion would  be  discussed. 

A great  sensation  was  created  in  the  French  capi‘.’ 
tal  on  Wednesday  morning,  by  the  announcement  of 
the  London  papers  that  the  slave  treaty  had  been 
ratified  without  the  participation  of  France.  At  first 
the  intelligence  was  not  believed,  because  the  Presse, 
ministerial  journal,  declared  that  the  ratification  had 
not  taken  place;  but  when  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  both  houses  of  parliament  were  made  known, 
all  doubts  were  set  at  rest,  and  the  public  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  affair.  The  funds  fell  nearly 
half  percent,  and  people  seem  to  consider  that  the 
situation  of  France  was  nearly  similar  to  that  of  1840, 
when  the  great  powers  had  concluded  a treaty  with- 
out her.  The  word  isolcment  was  again  heard  at 
every  side,  and  a great  soreness  was  manifested  by 
all  who  discussed  the  question. 

The  Paris  papers  of  Friday  are  much  taken  up 
with  the  treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
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They  contend  that  England  has  been  much  lowered 
in  her  dignity  by  the  adroitness  of  .the  French  gov- 
ernment ih  repudiating  -a  treaty  to  which  she  was  ,a 
party.  Seme  of  them  (the  ‘National.’  for  example) 

assert,  however,  that  M.  Guizot  was  resolved  on 
ratifying  the  treaty  when  freed  from  the  control  of 
the  present  chamber,  with  which  object,  at  his  re- 
quest, the  protocol  had  been  left  open. 

Much  excitement  prevailed  respecting  the  issue  of 
the  debate  on  the  quintuple  treaty  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade,  which  Manguin  brought  on  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Monday.  M.  Guizot,  in 
reply,  said  that  “.the  crown  had  made  known  to  its 
ambassador  in  London,  that  it  could  not  ratify  the 
treaty,  and  that  it  could  not  take  any  engagement  for . 
the  future.  The  French  ambassador  had  been  au- 
thorised to  negotiate  for  modifications  in  the  treaty, 
and  the  powers  had  declared  that  the  treaty  would 
remain  open  for  the  future  signature  of  France, 
without  any  fixed  term.  This  was  the  plain  and 
simple  state  of  the  afFair. 

A rumor  is  current  that  the  French  government 
lias  discovered  a new  and  formidable  plot  against 
the  lives  of  the  king  of  the  French  and  his  family, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  there  were  extraordinary 
precautions  to  guard  the  Tuileries  and  various  en- 
trances thereto.  The  army  will,  it  is  said,  be  im- 
mediately strengthened  by  the  enlistment  of  5,000 
men. 

A marriage  between  the  Princess  Imperial  of  Rus- 
sia and  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  has  been  finally  de- 
termined on  by  the  ex-royal  family  of  France  and 
the  Emperor  Nicholas.  This  alliance  is  said  to  be 
the  main  cause  of  the  bad  understanding  which  at 
present  subsists  between  the  courts  of  the  Tuilleries 
and  St.  Petersburgh. 

SPAIN. 

Many  of  the  Carlist  chiefs  were  on  the  frontier, 
and  active  measures  were  on  foot  to  put  down  an 
anticipated  insurrection,  and  the  Regent,  it  was  un- 
derstood, would  be  fully  prepared  to  maintain  his 
government.  Further  than  this  there  is.no  news  of 
moment. 

PORTUGAL. 

A party  in  favor  of  Don  Pedro’s  charter  fully 
succeeded  in  their  movement.  Ministers  endeavor- 
ed in  vain  to  suppress  the  outbreak,  and  then  resign- 
ed. A chartist  cabinet  was  formed,  the  Duke  of 
Terceira  having  been  summoned  by  the  Queen. 

TEXAS  AND  MEXICO. 

Thomas  Falconer,  the  Englishman  .who  accom- 
panied the  expedition  to  Santa  Fe,  and  who  was  li- 
berated on  the  demand  of  Mr.  Packenham  the  Bri- 
tish minister  at  Mexico,  writes  the  following  letter 
published  in  the  New  Orleans  Bee  of  the  11th. 

Sir — Mr.  Kendall  joined  the  expedition  at  Austin 
as  a guest.  He  was  not  enrolled  and  was  not  subject 
to  any  military  orders.  He  also  had  a passport,  which 
he  frequently  jfroduced  upon  the  route,  which  au- 
thorised him  to  enter  Mexico  and  Santa  Fe.  This 
passport  he  obtained  at  New  Orleansand  it  was 
signed  by  the  Mexican  consul  in  that  city.  He  was 
with  the  party,  consisting  of  five,  which  was  not 
captured.  The  reason  of  his  being  with  this  party 
was,  that  Colonel  Cooke  anticipated  difficulties,  and 
knowing  that  he  had  a passport,  thought  that  it  would 
enable  him  to  remove  from  the  scene  of  any  hostili- 
ties that  might  occur.  At  the  time  of  hiseapture  Mr. 
Kendall  had  certainly  not  exhibited  any  hostile  in- 
tentions, by  any  aet  that  he  had  previously  done.  He 
was  on  iiis  road  to  Santa  Fe,  and  when  he  reached 
that  place,  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  proceed  so 
far,  might  have,  and  probably  would  have  conformed 
to  the  law  of  Mexico  by  presenting  his  passport  to 
the  local  Mexican  authorities. 

When  Mr.  Kendal)  was  captured,  his  companions 
exhibited  a white  flag  and  were  assured  that  they 
would  not  be  made  prisoners.  This  assurance  was 
not  fulfilled.  They  were  made  prisoners,  and  Mr. 
Kendall’s  passport  was  taken  from  him.  He  was 
entitled  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  Colonei  Cooke, 
or,  upon  the  authority  of  his  passport  to  have  left 
his  companions  and  to  have  pursued  his  journey  to 
Santa  Fe,  without  interruption.  If  he  was  witli  a 
hostile  party,  he -had  a right  to  return — if  not — to 
proceed.  His  fate,  if  he  returned,  might  ultimately 
have  been  that  of  t}ie  party  with  Cooke,  but  the  pos- 
sibility, that  a man  who  bears  a flag  of  truce,  may 
subsequently  be  shot  in  battle,  is  no  justification-  for 
killing  him  when  having  the  flag  in  his  hand.  Among 
Indians  such  an  emblem  of  peace  is  respected.  But 
at  all  events,  it  is  a criminal  act,  first  to  profess  a 
respect  for  it,  and  then  to  violate  the  protection 
which  it  was  recognized  to  afford. 

The  secret  instructions  of  the  commissioners  who 
accompanied  the  expedition,  and  who,  it  is  stated, 
were  to  treat  with  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico, 
upon  matters  of  trade,  were  not  seen  by  Mr.  Kendall 
Sir  known  to  him.  Their  character  could  not  have 


j been  anticipated  from  the  presence  of  the  military. 

The  military  force  was  notuarger  than  was  necessary 
for  the.  protection  of  the  goods  of  the  merchants  from 
the  attacks  of  Indians;  nor  large;-,  I -believe,  than  the 
military,  force  which  accompanied  the  early  Missouri 
expeditions,  to  Santa  Fe. 

The  party  with  whom  Mr.  Kendall  travelled,  as  a 
prisoner,  left  San  Miguel  upon  October  17th.  Tie 
had  been  detained  at  San  Miguel  for  nearly  a month 
previously'.  On  the  evening  of  the  23d  he  reached 
Vale.ira.  The  next  morning  a man  by  the  name  of 
Ernest,  died  from  exhaustion.  He  had  suffered  much 
from  the  long  marches  of  the  previous  days.  His 
ears  were  cut  off  to  be  presented  by  our  captain  to 
his  superior  officer  as  evidence  that  the  man  had  not 
escaped,  and  this  barbarous  proceeding  occurred  in 
every  instance,  on  the  road, cither  of  natural  death, 
or  of  murder. 

About  a mile  from  Valencia,  a Texan  volunteer  of 
the  name  of  McAlister  was  shot.  It  is  said,  that  his 
sister  married  a son  of  the  late  chief  justice  Marshal. 
He  was  lame,  and  unable  from  fatigue  and  exhaus- 
tion to  walk  at  the  same  pace  as  most  of  the  other 
men.  Captain  Dernasio  Salazar,  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  party,  called  Mr.  G.  Van  Ness  to  him  and  di- 
rected him  to  go  to  the  rear  and  to  inform  all  w'ho 
were  behind,  that  if  they  did  not  immediately  over- 
take the  other  prisoners,  he  would  order  them  to  be 
shot,  and  that  a sergeant  and  four  men  had  been 
ordered  to  the  rear,  for  this  purpose.  When  Mr.  G. 
Van  Ness  was  in  the  act  of  complying  and  had  not 
completed  the  whole  order,  the  sergeant  and  his  men 
came  up.  The  sergeant  asked  McAlister  “why  lie 
did  not  go  faster?”  He  replied  “that  he  was  not  able, 
for  his  feet  were  very  sore.”  He  was  almost  instantly- 
shot  through  the  head.  His  ears  were  cut  off,  his 
blanket  and  his  pantaloons  taken  from  him  and  his 
body  left  on  the  road. 

Upon  the  30th  of  October  we  reached  Hay  Cristo- 
val.  At  night  there  was  a severe  snow  storm.  None 
of  us  had  more  than  one  blanket,  and  in  the  morning 
there  was  more  than  two  inches  of  snow  upon  us. 
Here  commenced  what  is  called  the  march  of  the 
Grand  Jornada.  It  is  so  called,  from  there  being  no 
water  the  whole  distance  and  the  difficulty  with 
which  it  is  performed.  We  moved  off  at  noon  of  the 
31st  and  our  march  continued  the  whole  night. — 
There  was  a halt  for  about  an  hour  and  a half  in  the 
morning,  when  the  march  again  commenced  and  was 
continued  throughout  the  day,  , and  with  the  exception 
of  about  three  hours,  throughout  the  whole  night, 
and  until  about  10  o’clock  the  next  morning.  During 
the  whole  time  no  provisions  or  water  were  given  to 
the  men.  It  was  about  7 o’clock  of  the  last  night, 
that  Golphin,  amerchant,  was  shot.  He  had  long 
been  sick  and  had  been  carried  op  the  sick  wagon, 
as  it  was  called,  nearly  the  whole  distance  from  the 
River  Quintufue  to  San  Miguel,  that  is,  from  Sep- 
tember 18  to  October  12.  He  continued  sick  and  in- 
firm until  the  time  of  his  death.  Fie  obtained  per- 
mission of  one  of  the  Mexican  soldiers  to  ride,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  taking  off  his  shirt  to  pay  for  this 
favor,  when  some  soldiers  came  up.  One  of  them 
fired  at  and  wounded  him.  He  ran  some  yards,  cry- 
ing out  to  have  his  life  spared,  when  another  soldier 
shot  him  dead. 

Griffith  was  killed  the  same  night  wtth  Golphin. 
He  had  been  permitted  to  ride  in  the  wagon  during 
the  day,  upon  account  of  sickness.  His  brains  were 
knocked  out  bv  a soldier,  but  we  do  not  know  what 
occurred  previous  to  his  being  killed. 

Gates  was  another  sick  soldier.  He  caught  cold 
soon  after  leaving  San  Miguel,  which  was  followed 
by  a very  severe  inflammation  of  the  lungs  A few 
minutes  before  his  death,  a soldier  presented  at  him 
a musket,  and  snapped  it  in  his  face,  laughing  at  the 
painful  effect  it  produced.  His  body  was  thrown 
into  the  bushes.  There  was  another  man  of  the 
name  of  Gates  with  us,  a Cornishman,  who  is  alive. 

These  were  the  horrible  scenes  that  were  accom- 
panied with  a loss  of  life;  but  there  were  other  scenes 
connected  with  this  march,  of  a longer  duration,  and 
of  the  most  painful  kind.  For  many  days  no  food 
was  distributed,  and  on  some  days  only  two  heads  of 
corn  were  given  to  each  man.  Such  articles  of  dress 
as  the  men  could  with  decency  spare,  they  exchanged 
upon  the  road  for  subsistence.  The  cold  was  so  great 
that  the  Joss  of  what  they  parted  with,  added  to  their 
sufferings.  General  Armigo,  the  governor  of  New 
Mexico,  had,  at  the  Rio  Galena,  caused  them  to  be 
stripped  of  their  coats  and  waistcoats,  and  their  se- 
cond blankets  to  be  taken  from  them.  They  had  not, 
therefore,  sufficient  clothing  to  protect  them  from 
the  severity  of  the  weather.  Their  shoes  were  worn 
out;  their  feet  were  blistered;  they  were  exhausted  j 
by  fatigue;  many  were  almost 'naked;  those  not  broken  j 
down  were  under  the  apprehension  of  being  killed; 
and  in  this  lame,  miserable  and  suffering  condition  I 
they  reached  Santiago.  Myself  and  some  few  others 
were  not  deprived  of  our  coats;  we  had  good  shoes, 


and  we  had  better  fortune  than  many  in  having  saved 
the  means  which  prevented  the  necessity  of  parting 
with  out'  clothing.  Fours,  very  truly, 

THOMAS  FALCONER. 

Mexico,  Fe’oruany  10,  1842. 

President  Houston’s 
Proclamation — to  the  citizens  of  Texas. 

My  countrymen:  Rumours  have  been  brought 
from  the  southwestern  frontier  of  invasion.  Parti- 
culars have  not  been  furnished  to  the  executive. — 
The  facts  are  sufficient  to  justify  immediate  prepa- 
ration for  defensive  war.  All  who  are  subject  to 
military  duty  are  commanded  to  be  in  readiness  to 
repair  equipped  to  the  scene  of  action,  at  the  call  of 
the  authorities  of  the  country.  It  is  ordered  that 
the  colonel  of  each  county,  for  the  present,  lay  off  the 
county  into  company  beats,  and  direct  the  election 
of  captains  and  subalterns,  and  arrange  the  members 
of  each  company  in  three  classes,  agreeably  to  the 
class  in  which!  they  may  draw.  When  drafts  may 
take  place,  the  colonels  of  the  different  counties  shall 
have  authority  and  power  to  accept  efficient  substi- 
tutes into  service. 

Each  man  will  be  required  in  the  event  of  a call, 
by  the  president,  to  report  himself,  furnished  with 
good  arms,  eight  days  provision,  and  one  hundred 
rounds  of  ammunition,  and  prepared  for  three  months 
service  from  the  time  when  they  may  report  at  the 
head  quarters  of  the  army. 

In  the  event  of  a formidable  invasion,  it  is  need- 
less to  appeal  to  the  patriotism  an  < valor  of  Texians. 
They  have  won  liberty  and  independence  by  their 
undaunted  heroism — they  have  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  freedom — they  are  proud  of  their  national  char- 
acter! 

If  invasion  should  press  upon  us,  we  are  required 
by  every  sacred  obligation  to  family,  friends  and 
country,  to  repel  our  invaders  with  discomfiture  and 
dismay.  If  war  should  come  upon  us,  we  will  make 
it  our  business.  We  will  be  authorised  to  meet  and 
pursue  our  enemies  with  vengeance.  They  have 
forgotten  the  generosity  with  which  they  were  treat- 
ed when  they  were  placed  at  the  footstool  of  Texian 
mercy!  They  were  saved  when  even  humanity 
would  have  justified  retributive  vengeance!  Should 
Mexico  again  disregard  the  principles  of  civilized 
and  honorable  warfare,  they  shall  feel  that  avenging 
arm  that  shall  take  of  them  full  recompense  for  op- 
pression and  cruelty!  Texians  can  and  will  be  free! 
They  would  prefer  death  to  degradation,  or  the  loss 
of  their  independence.  SAM.  HOUSTON. 

Galveston,  March  10,  1842. 

LETTER  OF  PRESIDENT  HOUSTON. 

Galveston,  March  11,  1S42. 

To  P.  Edmunds,  Consul  at  J\'cw  Orleans. 

Sir:  It  is  probable  that  you  will  find  in  New  Or- 
leans and  other  parts  of  the  United  States  great  ex- 
citement arising  out  of  the  late  movements  of  Mexi- 
co against -Texas.  If  any  should  be  anxious  to  vol- 
unteer in  rendering  assistance  to  our  republic,  it  will 
be  your  duty  to  have  it  made  known,  and  if  any 
should  emigrate  it  will  be  required  for  each  emigrant 
to  bring  with  him  a good  rifle  or  musket,  with  a car- 
touch  box,  or  shot  pouch  and  powder  horn,  with  at 
least  one  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition,  a good 
knapsack  and  six  months  clothing,  and  enter  service 
for  six.  months  subject  to  the  laws  of  Texas.  They 
must  be  landed,  for  the  present,  at  some  point  west 
of  the  Brasos,  with  eight  days  provision.  No  num- 
ber less  than  fifty  six  in  companies  well  organised 
will  be  received,  and  on  landing,  each  commandant 
will  report  to  the  secretary  of  war  for  orders. 

We  can  bring  into  the  field  at  least  ten  thousand 
men,  and  in  case  of  emergency  we  could  raise  fifteen 
thousand. 

The  war  will  not  be  of  long  duration.  No  Mexi- 
can force  can  long  sustain  itself  in  Texas. 

The  indignation  of  Texians  will  not  tolerate  the 
pollution  of  their  soil  by  the  footsteps  of  their  ser-. 
vile  invaders. 

Mexico  has  made  the  war  and  has  provoked  the 
indignation  of  all  those  who  have  regarded  her  san- 
guinary cruelty  aud  matchless  perfidy,  since  the  Ala- 
mo was  first  besieged. 

Let  Mexico  look  out  for  the  recompense  of  her 
iniquities. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

SAM.  HOUSTON,  President. 

The  citizens  of  Galveston  representing  the  feel- 
ings of  their  common  country  have  deputed  Messrs. 
Watrous,  Megginson  and  Jones,  to  communicate 
with  their  friends  here,  and  to  devise  such  measures 
as  may  be  found  practicable.  These  gentlemen  will 
address  their  views  to  the  community  of  New  Or- 
leans and  the  citizens  ot  the  United  States  in  the 
papers  of  the  city. 

.Emigrants  who  wish  to  remove  to  Texas  at  this 
time  must  coine  thus -prepared,  as  none  other  would  be 
of  use  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  nor  will  they  be 
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received.  There  is  a "renter  scarcity  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  than  of  men  in  Texas.  Were  men 
to  come  in  great  numbers  to  the  country  without  (ic- 
ing in  a condition  to  act  efficiently,  and  well  provid- 
ed, il  would  only  encumber  tile  country,  without  any  other 
effect  than  to  destroy  the  substance  of  those  who  would  be 
necessary  to  sustain  and  defend  the  nation. 

MARIANO  ARISTA, 

General  of  division,  commander-in-chief  of  the  northern 
army  of  the  republic  of  -Mexico. 

TO  TUF.  INHABITANTS  OF  TIIE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TEXAS. 

I feel  it  my  duty  to  address  you,  so  as  you  should 
commence  to  examine  into  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  you  hold  properties,  some  legally  and 
others  by  circumstances. 

The  Mexican  nation  will  never  consent  to  the  se- 
paration of  that  territory;  the  civil  wars  in  which 
she  has  been  engaged  constantly  have  been  the  cause 
of  your  precarious  position,  and  gave  an  opportunity 
for  revolutionary  men  to  compel  you  to  constitute 
yourself  as  an  independent  nation. 

The  departments  composing  the  nation  of  which 
Texas  is  an  indisputable  property,  will  never  ac- 
knowledge you  as  such.  I therefore  solemnly  de- 
clare, in  the  name  of  the  nation  and  the  supreme 
government,  that  she  is  determined  to  recover  her 
rights  through  the  only  means  left  to  her,  viz:  per- 
suasion or  war. 

Time  has  elapsed  since  I have  been  in  command 
of  the  army  which  defends  this  frontier;  and  my  con- 
duct, no  doubt,  makes  it  known  that  the  war  which 
has  been  and  shall  be  carried  on  is  that  permitted 
among  civilized  men;  that  noble  war  which  humani- 
ty and  philosophy  have  modified,  to  distinguish  it 
from  that  which  was  carried  on  by  the  barbarians  of 
the  middle  age. 

Hostilities  will  be  directed,  not  against  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Texas,  but  only  against  those  who  sus- 
tain and  fight  to  maintain  that  nationality,  that  inde- 
pendence which  my  country  will  never  admit.  No 
one  need  fear;  every  honest  and  industrious  citizen 
who  will  submit  and  obey  the  legitimate  Mexican 
authorities  may  be  perfectly  at  ease.  He  that  re- 
mains such,  and  does  not  take  up  arms  against  the 
Mexican  troops,  shall  and  will  be  respected,  his  pro- 
perty guarantied  and  defended,  his  person  protected, 
without  being  molested  in  the  least. 

Inhabitants  of  Texras!  reflect  and  consider  your  in- 
terests— examine  how  colossal  and  impracticable  is 
the  enterprise  which  you  have  been  led  into  by  those 
who  govern  you.  See  the  inconvenience,  calculate 
the  elements  you  have,  and  you  will  see  clearly  your 
sure  ruin,  if  you  continue  in  the  actual  state  of 
things. 

Texas,  lying  between  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, an  industrious  nation,  in  a rapid  progression,  and 
Mexico,  that  will  never  permit  your  emancipation, 
you  shall  have  to  compete  on  one  side  with  the  agri- 
culture and  industry  of  a country  abounding  in  ele- 
ments to  sell  cheaper  in  the  markets:  and,  on  the 
other  side,  the  difficulties  of  a war  that  Mexico  can- 
not forbear  making  against  you  until  she  recovers 
her  rights. 

How  can  you  imagine  to  progress  thus*  In  what 
manner  can  you  secure  your  tranquillity,  without 
which  no  enterprise  can  be  carried  through,  and 
your  hearts  can  enjoy  no  peace? 

If  your  produce  is  sent  to  the  United  States  mar- 
ket, it  is  certain  that  you  cannot  compete  with  those 
who  carry  on  an  immense  trade  in  that  country  free 
of  charges,  without  any  risk,  and  respected  by  the 
other  nations.  If  sent  to  Europe,  still  it  must  come 
under  the  same  level  of  prices  at  which  the  United 
Slates  afford  to  sell.  And  are  these  advantages  on 
a level  with  the  risks  that  are  suffered  in  Texas  from 
the  Indian  hostilities,  from  excessive  contributions, 
and  from  the  certainty  of  hostilities  which  Mexico 
will  direct  against  you,  and  desirous  to  recover  her 
property?  How  can  you  imagine  to  establish  your- 
selves, and  progress  over  such  a heap  of  difficulties? 
What  you  can  gain  will  be  the  rum  of  your  for- 
tunes— see  your  sons  cruelly  murdered  by  the  savage, 
your  fellow-citizens  a prey  to  the  insalubrity  of  those 
countries,  and  in  danger  of  losing  a property  which 
is  disputed  by  a powerful  nation,  with  unquestiona- 
ble rights,  and  who  will  sooner  or  later  reduce  to  her 
obedience  that  department.  Many  have  believed 
that  they  could  obtain  by  force  the  acknowledgment 
of  Texas  from  the  Mexicans;  but  those  who  so  think 
do  not  really  know  the  elements  of  wealth  and  pow- 
er of  the  republic;  and  they  calculate  that  there  will  I 
always  be  a concourse  of  circumstances  such  as  I 
those  which  occasioned  the  retreat  of  the  army  in  j 
1836.  Men  of  sense  must  know  that  what  is  ima- 
gined by  those  is  quite  impossible.  - 

The  true  interest  of  those  who  live  in  Texas  is 
their  union  with  the  Mexican  republic,  acknowledg- j 
ing  the  national  government. 

By  these  means  you  might  remove  at  once  the 
taxes  which  plague  you;  the  disquietude  and  uneasi- 


ness attendins  the  war  that  is  preparing;  and  would 
have  a market  where  to  expend  your  produce,  with 
which  you  could  make  large  fortunes  in  a few  years. 

The  cotton  exported  by  Texian  farmers  sells  in 
New  Orleans  at  11  cents  per  pound,  and  this  is  the 
highest  price  it  brings.  Most  certainly  they  could 
sell  it  quickly  in  the  harbors  of  the  republic  for  25 
cents  per  pound,  having  no  duty  to  pay.  Being  mem- 
bers of  the  Mexican  nation,  the  fruits  of  national 
industry  are  free  of  duties. 

The  progress  of  Texas  as  a department  would  be 
so  rapid  that  ft  would  make  the  happiness  of  her  in- 
habitants. Enjoying  the  protection  of  a government 
acknowledged  by  all  nations,  they  would  not  be  un- 
der the  obligation  of  supporting  either  army  or  navy. 
The  general  government  would  provide  for  her  de- 
fence' with  regard  to  the  savage  tribes,  and  they  only 
should  occupy  themselves  in  their  own  business  and 
welfare. 

At  present,  the  fears  which  in  1835  influenced  in 
Texas  for  the  revolution  do  not  exist.  A free  con- 
gress, elected  with  popularity,  is  about  meeting,  and 
will  give  a liberal  constitution,  that  will  rule  this  na- 
tion, full  of  elements  of  wealth,  and  with  all  the 
probabilities  of  being  soon  one  of  the  most  powerful 
on  the  globe. 

Texas  can  obtain  considerable  benefits  by  reject- 
ing the  flattering  ideas  of  being  an  independent  na- 
tion— that  luxury  which  of  itself  is  nothing — ap- 
pointing her  deputies,  dismissing  that  revolutionary 
government,  and  coming  to  serve  her  part  in  the  re- 
generation of  the  republic,  to  derive  many  advan- 
tages, owing  to  her  distance,  class  of  population,  and 
circumstances. 

Inhabitants  of  Texas!  meditate  well;  see  what 
suits  you  best,  and  decide  whether  you  contemn  all 
blessings,  to  select  all  evil,  for  only  the  pride  and 
fancy  of  appearing  as  an  independent  nation. 

My  conciliatory  character  is  well  known.  The 
enlightened  century  we  live  in,  and  its  progress,  re- 
quire that  men  should  be  guided  by  conviction.  The 
force  of  arms  only  offers  lamentable  results;  but  rea- 
son, that  sublime  gift  that  the  Omnipotent  gave  to 
human  beings,  allows  triumphs,  without  mourning 
for  the  loss  of  useful  hands  or  shedding  of  blood. 

These  are  the  sentiments  which  my  heart  deeply 
cherishes,  and  which  are  without  doubt  engraved  on 
the  noble  souls  of  the  Mexicans,  showing  to  you  the 
policy  of  the  present  cabinet,  who,  at  the  same  time 
that  she  tenders  the  olive  of  peace  and  concord  with 
one  hand,  shall  direct  with  the  other  the  sword  of 
justice  against  the  obstinate. 

I request  the  honest  and  frugal  men  of  Texas— 
those  who  own  property,  and  those  who  love  their 
wives  and  children,  to  meditate  seriously,  and  to  de- 
cide their  fate  by  an  unanimous  act,  reproving  actual- 
ly that  government,  changing  for  a future  positive 
happiness  that  despair  and  sadness  which  their  situa- 
tion affords  to  the  view. 

I have  deemed  it  convenient  to  address  you  thus, 
and  offer  you  to  pursue  a noble  and  magnanimous 
conduct  towards  the  docile  inhabitants,  as  well  as  an 
energetic  and  constant  one  towards  those  who  will 
not  understand  reason.  MARIANO  ARISTA. 

Head-quarters,  at  Monterey,  January  9,  1842. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnson,  of 
the  Texian  army  to  Gen.  Hamilton,  dated 

Galveston,  March  11,  1842. 

“Your  apprehension  of  the  dangers  which  menac- 
ed this  country  and  which  we  discussed  on  our  route 
to  Austin  was  well  grounded,  as  I believed  at  that 
time.  Our  country  is  now  invaded  by  a numerous, 
well  organized  and  well  appointed  army  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Arista.  His  advance  is  rapid, 
and  thus  far  without  opposition.  On  the  5th  he  en- 
tered the  town  of  San  Antonio,  and  on  the  7th  they 
took  possession  of  the  town  of  Victoria.  This  indi- 
cates the  movement  of  tv/o  columns.  I presume  to  be 
united  before  they  reach  the  Colorado,  if  so,  it  is  a 
very  judicious  arrangement. 

The  war,  after  great  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  is  upon  us,  without  the  slightest  effort  hav- 
ing been  made  by  us.  Our  people  are  however  turn- 
ing out  well  and  hastening  westward,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concentrating  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  not- 
withstanding every  advantage  has  been  given,  we 
rely  upon  the  energy  and  courage  of  our  people  to 
achieve  most  brilliant  results. 

I shall  leave  here  to-morrow  to  join  our  army,  and 
shall  take  great  pleasure  in  communicating  events  as 
they  transpire. 

With  the  hope  that  your  numerous  friends  may 
again  have  the  pleasure  of  greeting  your  arrival  on 
our  shores,  I beg  leave  to  tender  you  my  sincere  re- 
gards. A.  SIDNEY  JOHNSON. 

Gen.  James  Hamilton. 

We  sincerely  regret  to  add  that  among  the  prison- 
ers taken  at  San  Antonio,  were  Mr.  Jno.  D.  Morris, 
son  of  the  late  Richard  Morris,  of  Hanover,  and  Mr. 
Hancock  Chevallie,  formerly  of  Richmond.  This  in- 


formation, which  is  obtained  from  private  letters,  has 
occasioned  much  anxiety ‘for  the  fate  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, among  their  numerous  friends. 

Letter  of  General  Hamilton. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina  March  21,  1842. 

| To  his  excellency  Don  Antonio  Lopez  dc  Santa  Anna, 

President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

1 Sir:  Although  I have  not  had  the  honor  to  receive 
j in  manuscript  the  letter  which  you  have  addressed 
• me  through  the  Gazettes  of  Mexico,  under  date  of 
the  18th  February,  I feel  too  sensibly  this  distinction 
not  to  make  my. acknowledgements’  through  a simi- 
lar medium. 

However  gross  the  violation  of  confidence  of 
i which  your  excellency  has  been  guilty  in  publishing 
a letter  marked  confidential , (which  seal  you  have 
yourself  recognized)  I will  take  no  exception  to  your 
: employing  the  occasion  of  vaunting  your  own  hones- 
; ty  and  catering  for  a popularity  of  which  you  may 
stand  greatly  in  need. 

; When  I offered  you  an  indemnity  of  five  millions 
! of  dollars  for  a pacification  and  boundary  between 
j the  republics  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  I acted  under  a 
commission  which  was  unrevoked  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  former,  and  under  which  I had  negotial- 
j ed  a treaty  of  mediation  with  the  government  of  her 
Britannic  majesty  providing  for  the  payment  of  this 
sum  for  the  same  objects.  Tiie  supplementary  offer 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  contingencies 
and  secret  service  were  to  defray  the  cost  of  running 
; the  boundary  line,  the  expenses  of  the  respective  le- 
gations, and  for  secret  service.  You  are  too  disci- 
plined a veteran  in  the  politics  of  your  own  country 
not.  to  know  the  necessity  and  value  of  this  last  item. 
Yet  you  have  thought  proper,  it  appears,  to  pay 
yourself  the  compliment  of  supposing  that  I design- 
ed that  this  money  should  be  insinuated  as  a bribe  to 
yourself.  I assure  your  excellency  that  I am  too 
well  qware  of  the  spotless  integrity  of  Don  Antonio 
Lopez  de  Santa  Arina,  president  of  the  republic  of 
Mexico,  to  have  hazarded  such  an  experiment  on  the 
virgin  purity  of  your  excellency’s  honor. 

If  your  excellency  can  percieve  “impudence  and 
audacity”  in  a friendly  offer  of  peace,  and  a pledge  of 
my  exertions  to  induce  a gallant  people  to  pay  five 
millions  of  dollars  for  a realm  which  they  had  already 
won  by  every  title  which  a just  revolution  and  a 
victorious  sword  could  confer,  I am  quite  content  to 
suffer  under  the  reproach  of  having  less  modesty 
than  yourself. 

After  thus  discorteously  disposing  of  myself,  your 
excellency  is  pleased  to  lavish  upon  the  people,  to 
whose  mercy  and  magnanimity  you  owe  your  life, 
the  grossest  abuse.  In  the  course  of  which  you  say 
that  there  never  was  a more  scandalous  robbery  than 
the  forcible  possession  of  the  territory  of  Texas  by 
its  present  settlers.  Have  you  forgotten,  sir,  the 
charter  and  guarantees  under  the  faith  of  which 
Stephen  Austin  brought  his  colony  into  Texas, 
which,  in  life,  liberty  and  property,  were  so  scanda- 
lously violated  by  your  own  government,  and  this  too 
towards  a man  who  resembled  in  the  purity  of  his 
life,  and  in  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  his  char- 
acter the  venerated  founder  of  the  stale  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. These  colonies  of  the  Anglo-American  race 
were  introduced  to  protect  your  own  Mexican  set- 
tlements from  -the  hordes  of  Commanche  Indians, 
from  whom,  in  spite  of  their  vaunted  bravery,  your 
troops  had  so  ingloriously  fled. 

Are  you  not  aware  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
revolution  of  Texas  was  your  own  usurpation.  Yo\  r 
tyrannical  overthrow  of  the  constitution  of  1823,  and 
with  it  the  federative  system  of  which,  as  an  integ- 
ral portion  of  the  state  of  Coahuila,  Texas,  was  a 
member?  Have  you  forgotten  that,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a central  despotism  on  the  ruins  of  this  sys- 
tem you  furnished  to  the  citizens  of  Texas  a stron- 
ger justification  for  revolution  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  resistance  of  the  thir- 
teen North  American  colonies  to  the  injustice  of 
their  parent  state?  After  inviting  the  infant  Her- 
cules into  your  country,  you  attempted  perfidiously  to 
stifle  him  in  his  cradle,  and  you  have  reaped  the  full 
harvest  of  the  consequences. 

You  say,  that  when  you  commenced  your  memo- 
rable campaign,  in  1836,  it  was  illustrated  by  a series 
of  victories  until  the  occurrence  of  what  you  are 
pleased  to  term  the  unfortunate  “accident”  of  San 
Jacinto.  Your  victories,  sir,  if  history  is  not  a grea- 
ter novelist  than  the  most  authentic  of  your  bulle- 
tins, consisted  in  your  beleaguering,  with  a well  ap- 
pointed army  of  three  thousand  men,  a post  defend- 
ed by  some  one  hundred,  who  kept  your  entire  force 
for  several  days  at  bay  and  the  capture  of  which 
found  every  man  gloriously  slaughtered  at  his  post, 
and  in  the  still  more  gallant  achievement  of  murder 
irig  in  eold  blood  five  hundred  brave  men  under  the 
unfortunate  Fanning,  who  had  laid  down  their  arms 
to  a force  of  six  times  their  number  under  the  faith 
of  a capitulation  which  even  a horde  of  calrnuc  Tai> 
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t -rs  •( Id  i>Ve  rcefpeote’d;  At  San  Jacinto  you  weye 
d-; tented  by  the  “accident,'”^  of  your  having^  more  | 

lne  benefactor  to  whom  you  owe  your  life,  and  by 
the  st:ii  more  marvellous  ‘-accident”  of  his  having 
killed,  in  your  ranks,  more- than  his  whole  force,  and 
captured  an  amount  of  prisoners  that  outnumbered 
the  victors.  These,  your  excellency  must  admit  are 
such  remarkable  accidents  that  neither  Marshall 
Saxe  in  his  reveries,  nor  the  great  Conde  in  his  stra- 
tegy has  made  the  slightest  provision  for  their  occur- 
rence. 

Your  excellency,  not  content  with  affording  me 
the  instructive  history  of  your  campaigns,  has  been 
pleased  to  touch  a chord  which  you  knew  well  would 
vibrate  most  sensitively  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  when  you  are  pleased  to  announce  that  one  of 
the  objects  of  your  meditated  crusade  against  Texas 
is  to  extirpate  domestic  slavery!  Before  you  com- 
mence your  march  for  this  purpose,  had  you  not  bet- 
ter emancipate  the  miserable  victims  of  compulsory 
labor  in  yourown  country,  who  are  slaves  in  every  thing 
but  in  the  terms  of  nominal  bondage,  and  who  would 
be  in  a condition  of  qualified  freedom,  if  they  had 
half  the  temporal  comforts  of  the  blacks  of  Texas? 
Do  you  suppose,  that  when  debauched  by  power  and 
are  riding  roughshod  over  the  miserable  victims  of 
your  own  ambition  and.  cupidity,  you  can  hoodwink 
and  deceive  any  others  than  the  viclims  of  fanati- 
cism who  frequent  Exeter  Hall,  to  be  plucked  by  tax 
gatherers  more  cormorant  than  your  own  excisemen 
at  home.  The  flimsy  expedient  to  gain  popular  fa- 
vor is  really  unworthy  of  the  good  sense  of  one  of 
your  disciplined  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  comes 
with  a truly  seasonable  grace  from  a man  of  your 
known  regard,  to  the  value  of  human  lifeand  liberty. 

if  your  letter,  sir,  is  commenced  in  the  purple 
light  of  the  aurora  borealis,  it  concludes  in  thunder, 
darkness  and  defiance.  Texas,  with  her  20(1,000  in- 
habitants, if  she  has  even  so  many,  is  threatened  with 
the  very  extremity  of  the  vengeance  of  eight  millions 
of  the  most  gallant  people  under  the  sun.  I take  no 
exception  to  your  arrogating  for  your  subjects,  even 
the  idle  of  the  vanquishers  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
world,  or  your  disputing  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
celestial  empire  the  largest  possible  manufacture  of 
bombast.  Ail  that  I have  to  say  is,  that  you  had 
better  make  another  experimental  campaign,  and 
perhaps  the  “ accident ” may  this  time  turn  the  other 
way.  I can  assure  you,  that  although  Texas  begins, 
in  her  successful  industry  to  blossom  like  the  rose, 
you  will  find_that  you  have  a more  stumpy  road  to 
travel  than  even  during  your  last  visit,  however 
much  that  visit  may  have  been  illustrated  by  a series 
of  brilliant  victories! 

But  laying  badinage  aside,  let  me  in  conclusion 
say  one  word  to  your  excellency,  in  sober  earnest. 
You  are  pleased  to  say  that  “Texas  will  find  great 
advantage  in  covering  herself  with  the  Mexican 
flag” — and  that  I “who  possess  the  talents  of  a 
statesman”  must  think  seriously  of  this  step.”  1 
thank  you,  sir,  for  the  compliment  to  myself.  If  I 
could  lay  any  claim  to  the  forecast  of  prophets  who 
are  so  likely  nevertheless  to  be  at  fault,  1 \yould,  in 
reply,  venture  to  give  you  counsel — and  that  is,  to 
make  peace  with  Texas  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
The  policy  which  I’have  recommended  hitherto  to- 
wards your  country  has  been  pacific,  as  every  public 
man  in  Texas  well  knows.  For  three  years  1 have 
strenuously  opposed  an  invasion  of  your  territory. — 
My  treaties  in  Europe  have  looked  to  a guarantee  of 
the  integrity  of  your  soil  under  the  faith  of  a public 
compact  by  which  the  respective  boundaries  between 
the  two  countries  might  he  clearly  ascertained.  1 
deem  this  most  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
country  that  I represented,  and  the  cause  of  human- 
ity— I desired  that  your  people  might  be  left  free  to 
cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  you  to  make  every 
imaginable  experiment  in  the  amelioration  of  their 
moral  condition.  I am  sure  the  people  of  Texas 
would  have  been  content  that  you  should  have  taken 
a constitution  out  of  “every  pigeon-hole  of  the  cabi- 
net of  the  Abbe  Sieyes,”  from  the“dry  acidulous  me- 
taphysics” of  the  German  theorists,  down  to  the  self 
regulating  political  ethics  of  Robert  Owen.  For  I 
knew  that,  to  establish  her  own  institutions  and  de- 
yelope  her  resources,  all  that  Texas  wanted  was  a 
little  breathing  time.  Elbow  room  she  has  enough. 

But  you  seem  to  have  willed  it  differently,  and  to 
have  decided  that  your  young  neighbor  shall  fulfil 
her  destiny  some  fifty  years  sooner  than  she  other- 
wise would  have  done.  In  response  to  this  determi- 
nation on  your  part,  I believe  there  is  but  one  senti- 
ment in  the  country  which  I have  so  recently  left, 
and  that  is  embodied  in  the  brief  declaration,  “tie  it 
so?”  1 moreover  believe  (.hat  the  only  feeling  of  ap- 
prehension which  is  felt  at  your  resolve,  (and  I men- 
tion this  to  you  as  a secret,  in  the  most  friendly  con- 
fidence) is,  lest  you  may  riot  come  yourself,  at  the  head  of 
your  invincible s.  Although  the  Texians,  like  the 


rtPtjjssby  An  porsc-r., .“have  no  courser  of,”  ; 

| yet  I am  sure  ti  ey  will  give. you  a cordial  reception  1 

gratitude  which  you  hate  left  so  largely  in  arrear 
since  your  last  visit. 

As-to  the-  humble  individual  who  addresses  you, 
although  entitled  to  the  honors  of  citizenship  in 
Texas,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I should  speak  of  my 
position.  Would  to  God  you  had  accepted  the  olive 
branch  which,  as  her  public  minister,  I offered  you, 
in  both  the  spirit  of  peace  and  friendship,  and  that 
you  had  humanely  attempted  to  staunch  the  wounds 
of  your  own  country,  bleeding  at.  every  pore.  You 
have,  however,  disdained  this  offer,  in  terms  of  the 
highest  personal  indignity  to  myself,  and  public  af- 
front to  the  country.  You  accuse  me  of  the  impu- 
dence of  having  offered  you  silver- — I will  not  be  guil- 
ty of  the  gasconade  of  offering  you  steel.  But  when 
you  do  come,  I hope  I may  hear  the  neighmg  of  your 
war  steed  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Bravo. 

I have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself,  with  due 
consideration,  your  excellency’s  most  obedient  ser- 
vant, ' J.  HAMILTON. 


NATIONAL,  AFFAIRS. 

THE  LAND  DISTRIBUTION  ACT.  The  re- 
commendation contained  in  the  President’s  message 
to  congress,  which  will  be  found  under  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  house  of  representatives  in- this  number 
of  the  Register,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
public  lands,  which  in  accordance  with  his  message 
at  the  extra  session,  had  been  directed  to  be  distri- 
buted to  the  several  states,  should  now  be  retained 
in  the  treasury  instead  of  carrying  out  the  law  direct- 
ing its  distribution,  has  incidentally  been  acted  upon 
by  both  houses,  since,  the  reception  of  the  message. 
Their  decisions  are  qgfiinst  disturbing  the  provisisions 
of  the  distribution  act. 

The  question  in  relation  to  it  in  the  senate  was 
tested  by  the  amendment  offerred  by  Mr.  Rives,  to 
Mr.  Clay's  resolutions  on  revenue  and  retrench- 
ment, in  which  amendment  the  change  now  proposed 
by  the  president  was  embodied.  The  amendment 
was  lost  by  a vote  of  21  to  22.  See  the  senate  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  the  house  the  question  was  tested  by  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Wise,  to  the  loan  bill,  which 
had  been  under  debate  for  a long  time.  The  amend- 
ment went  to  suspend  the  operations  of  the  distribu- 
tion bill, — and  was  negatived  bv  a m jority  of  twenty 
seven  votes — a larger  majority  than  that  by  which 
that  house  passed  the  distribution  act  at  the  ex- 
tra session. 

NEW  TARIFF.  Mr.  Saltonstall  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  manufactures,  reported  a bill  regulat- 
ing duties  upon  imports  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives on  the  31st  ultimo,  accompanied  by  a report 
which  were  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

HENRY  CLAY.  The  talented  and  patriotic  states- 
man who  has  for  so  many  years  served  his  country 
in  the  legislative  councils,  on  Thursday  last  the  31st 
inst.  took  a most  impressive  and  affecting  leave  of 
the  U.  S.  Senate.  The  hall,  galleries,  and  every 
avenue  to  the  apartment  were  literally  crammed  to 
witness  the  imposing  scene.  It  was  worthy  of  a re- 
publican Senate.  We  have  not  room  for  any  of  the 
particulars  in  this  number.  Mr.  Crittenden  was 
introduced  and  qualified  as  successor  to  Mr.  Clay  in 
the  Senate,  from  Kentucky. 

BALL  TO  HENRY  CLAY.  A meeting  of  a num- 
ber of  the  citizens  of  Washington,  members  of  con- 
gress, and  others,  took  place  by  public  invitation  at 
the  Washington  Assembly  room  on  the  21st  instant, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  a public 
bail  to  be  given  to  the  distinguished  senator  from 
Kentucky,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from 
the  councils  of  his  country.  Gen.  R.  C.  Weightman 
presided,  and  J.  H.  Bradley  officiated  as  secretary. — 
Tuesday  evening  the  12th  of  April,  the  anniversary  j 


1 of  his  birth,  was  fixed  upon  for  the  occasion,  and 
; iiityMwo  managers,  twenty-six  on  the  part  cf  the 
citizens,  and  twenty-six  on  the  part. of  congress, 
were. appointed,  viz: 

On  the  part  of  the  senate. 

Messrs.  Evans,  Miller,  Kerr,  Archer,  Mangum, 
Henderson,  Barrow,  White. 

On  the  part  of  the  .house  of  representatives. 

Messrs.  Fessenden,  Winthorp,  Tillinghast,  Board- 
man,  Morgan,  Aycrigg,  Cooper,  Rodney,  Sollers, 
Bolts,  Rayner,  Wm.  Butler,  Thos.  Butler  King,  J. 
L.  Williams,  Stokely,  Richard  W.  Thompson,  j.  T. 
Stuart. 

On  the  part  of  citizens. 

Seaton,  Bacon,  Bradley,  Buckingham,  Force,  Farn- 
ham,  France,  Henshaw,  Hyatt,  Jones,  B.  O.  Tayloe, 
Weighman,  Ashby,  Clarke,'  Graham,  Hall,  Holiday, 
Hellen,  Hill,  Jones,  Key,  Lenox,  May,  Patterson, 
Wallach. 

A TREATY  WITH  THE  WAYANDOT  IN- 
DIANS. We  learn  by  a letter  from  Col.  John  John- 
ston, United  States  commissioner,  published  in  the 
Ohio  State  Journal,  that  on  the  9th  instant,  he  con- 
cluded at  Upper  Sandusky,  (Ohio),  a treaty  of  ces- 
sion and  emigration  with -the  chiefs  and  councillors 
of  the  Wyandot  nation  of  Indians;  by  which  the 
chiefs  are  to  remove  their  people  to  the  south- 
west of  Missouri  in  1843,  at  their  own  cost,  and 
without  the  usual  agency  on  the  part  of  government 
of  superintendents,  conductors,  teamsters,  &c. — the 
Indians  furnishing  their  own  transportation  and  sub- 
sistance  on  the  journey,  and  finding  themselves  pro- 
visions at  their  new  home.  By  this  treaty  the  Wy- 
andots  cede  to  the  United  States,  without  any  reser- 
vation, all  their  land,  consisting  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  sections,  said  to  be  amongst  the  best 
in  Ohio,  and  much  of  it  in  a state  of  cultivation. 
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ADDRESS  TO  TPIE  PEOPLE  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS, 

Fellow  Citizens:  The  undersigned,  a committee 
appointed  by  the  convention  of  Shoe  and  leather 
dealers  and  operatives,  held  in  Boston  on  the  2d  of 
March,  1842,  ask  leave  respectfully  to  address  you  in 
relation  to  those  important  changes  which  are  about 
to  take  place  in  the  tariff  of  the  United  States;  and 
to  present  before  you  such  considerations  as  they 
deem  important  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  es- 
pecially to  those  who  acquire  a livelihood  by  their 
industry  in  any  of  the  various  manufactures  of  the 
country. 

On  the  8th  of  July  next,  the  compromise  act  will 
be  consummated,  and  all  previous  duties  abolished, 
except  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  twenty- per  cent,  on  ail 
articles  thereafter  imported;  certain  specified  articles 
being  admitted  free. 

This  will  bring  us  to  a new  and  interesting  epoch 
in  our  national  history,  and  create  such  a change  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  people  as  we  have  never 
yet  experienced.  Our  labor  must  then,  for  the  first 
time  since  we  have  become  a manufacturing  people, 
be  brought  into  direct  competition  with  the  labor  of 
Europe,  with  a duty  in  its  favor  of  only  twenly  per 
cent,  a duty  altogether  inadequate  to  afford  that  pro- 
tection, which  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  many 
branches  of  industry,  that  have  been  successfully 
established  during  the  last  twenty-five  years;  a pe- 
riod. within  which,  owing  to  a variety  of  causes,  the 
condition  of  our  country  has  greatly  changed. 

New  England,  which  before  the  war  of  1812  was 
principally  engaged  in  agriculture  and  commerce, 
lias  now  become  essentially  a manufacturing  com- 
munity. Her  manufactures  are  her  great  interest. 
Destroy  them,  and  her  wealth,  her  prosperity,  arid 
her  power  are  greatly  crippled.  This  is  especially 
true  of  Massachusetts,  whose  population  engaged  in 
this  department  of  labor  amounted  in  1837  to  117,000; 
and  if  we  should  include  those  indirectly  concerned 
in,  and  supported  by,  manufacturing  labor,  the  num- 
ber would  probably  be  trebled. 

The  question,  then,  of  the  protection  which  is  to 
be  afforded  to  our  manufacturing  industry,  is  one  of 
immense  importance;  more  so  by  far  than  is  general- 
ly supposed  even  by  ourselves. 

A wrong  impression  has  been  made,  and  a conse- 
quent wrong  opinion  is  prevalent  in  the  public  mind 
in  relation  to  the  true  question  at  issue.  Owing  to 
the  great  activity  and  influence  of  those  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  the  exer- 
tions which  they  have  always  made  when  the  tariff 
has  been  a matter  of  discussion,  their  interests  have 
been  so  much  more  prominently  brought  before  con- 
gress, that  a common  feeling  has  been  created,  that 
they  only  had  any  great  stake  in  the  matter,  and  were 
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alone  desirous  of  protection.  But  this  is  not  true. 
They  are  not  even  the  majority  of  interest.  Far  from 
it.  In  Massachusetts  in  1837,  the  amount  of  cotton 
and  woollen  fabrics'  was  hut  $27,000,000,  being  less 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  commonwealth,  and  employing  but  about 
one  fourth  part  of  all  the  persons  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures within  the. state. 

This  erroneous  opinion  has  operated  unfavorably 
in  congress,  and  induced  among  its  members  a belief 
that  all  the  clamor  for  protection  arose  from  the  rich 
manufacturing  corporations.  It  has  operated  unfa- 
vorably among  the  people,  by  leading  them  to  suppose 
that  they  had  no  great  interest  in  the  question  ex- 
cept as  indirectly  connected  with  those  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  or  wool.  Hence,  thou- 
sands have  been  indifferent  oh  a question  really 
of  more  vital  importance  to  themselves  than  to  those 
interested  in  the  branches  of  industry  before  refer- 
red to. 

The  manufacturers  of  shoes  and  leather,  whose 
products  in  thisstate  in  1837  amounted  to  18,000.000 
dollars,  also  those  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
straw,  a trade  which  amounted  at  the  time  mention- 
ed to  $2,000,000,  are  far  more  deeply  interested  than 
those  whose  products  are  aided  by  machinery  and 
large  fixed  capitals.  Those  branches,  and  they  are 
numerous  in  the  commonwealth,  which  arc  carried 
on  almost  exclusively  by  manual  labor,  will  feel  most 
severely  the  effects  of  foreign  competition. 

To  such,  and  they  are  the  majority  of  the  whole 
within  the  state,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  twenty  per 
cent  will  prove  entirely  insufficient;  and  many  of  them, 
under  this  duty  only  on  foreign  labor,  must  be  nearly 
annihilated. 

This  is  no  fiction.  The  consequences,  then,  may 
be  easily  foreseen.  A great  part  of  our  industry 
must  be  changed.  Absolute  starvation  we  need  not 
fear.  Our  country  is  too  extended,  land  too  cheap 
and  too  productive,  to  permit  us  to  anticipate  any 
such  alternative;  but  a change  of  employment,  and 
a change  of  residence,  must  with  a considerable 
part  of  our  population  take  place,  and  thousands  of 
our  citizens  must  seek  on  the  prairies  of  the  west, 
that  food  and  sustenance  which  they  could  no  lon- 
ger find  in  the  beautiful  villages  of  New  England, 
by  the  firesides  of  home,  by  the  graves  of  their  fa- 
thers. 

The  result  of  this  operation  will  be  equally  disas- 
trous upon  the  west.  The  home  market,  the  only 
one  on  which  it  can  rely,  will  be  then  mainly  de- 
stroyed; while  the  additional  number  of  persons  who 
will  be  compelled  to  engage  in  agriculture,  will  as 
a 'matter  of  course  so  increase  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duce, as  to  greatly  reduce  its  value;  indeed,  so  much 
so  as  almost  to  make  it  worthless  as  an  article  of 
sale. 

Fellow  citizens,  we  are  all  interested.  No  mat 
ter  what  our  situation  or  our  calling;  the  change  will 
“come  home  to  our  business  and  bosoms.”  Never 
was  there  a greater  identity  of  interests  than  in  this 
matter.  All  alike  will  share  in  the  common  calami- 
ty. Our  metropolis,  now  united  by  rail  road  to  the 
great,  west,  will  feel  it  in  the  falling  off-  of  that 
mighty  trade,  which,  in  a successful  condition  of  ma- 
nufacturing industry,  she  would  be  destined  to  enjoy. 
Our  farmers,  deprived  of  their  home  market,  and 
compelled  to  compete  in  the  foreign  markets,  (if 
they  could  find  such),  with  the  great  staples  of  the 
fertile  west,  would  find  their  property  depreciated, 
their  oxertions  paralyzed,  their  industry  unreward- 
ed. 

There  is  one  class,  however,  on  which  the  weight 
of  this  calamity  will  fall  with  peculiar  severity. 
That  class  is  the  women  of  our  country  who  get  their 
living,  as  many  hundreds  of  thousands  now  do  with 
great  comfort  and  respectability,  by  the  work  of  their 
own  hands.  This  large  and  interesting  class,  here- 
tofore not  overpaid  for  their  services,  must  not  only 
experience  a great  falling  off  in  price,  but  in  many 
instances,  an  absolute  annihilation  of  demand  for 
their  labor.  They  cannot  subsist,  if  compelled  to 
work  in  competition  with  the  laboring  females  of 
Europe,  who  receive  from  four  to  six  cents  per  day 
for  their  services. 

Men,  when  driven  from  one  employment,  may  seek 
it  in  another;  and  if  work  cannot  be  had  at  home, 
they  may  go  abroad.  If  it  cannot  be  obtained  on  the 
land,  it  may  be  found  on  the  sea.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  women.  They  are  far  more  dependent  and 
helpless;  and  when  thrown  out  of  employ,  are  in- 
volved in  inevitable  distress  and  suffering.  There 
are  in  this  commonwealth,  as  officially  ascertained, 
about  40,000  women  employed  in  different  manufac- 
tures; 15,000  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  shoes.  How  great  then  must  be  the  whole 
number  employed  in  the  United  States;  and  what  an 
amount  of  privation  and  suffering  must  be  involved 
in  the  turning  out  of  employ,  or  in  employing  at  half 


price,  this  immense  number  of  industrious  women! 
Humanity  recoils  at  the  contemplation  of  such 
scenes*  and  yet  come  they  must,  and  come  they  will, 
unless  congress,  in  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  justice, 
shall  discriminate  in  favor  of  their  industry  in  the 
duties  laid  for  the  support  of  government.'  Were 
there  no  other  motive  than  that  arising  from  this 
| view  of  the  . subject,  it  would  alone  be  sufficient  to 
I justify  the  most  vigorous  exertions.  We  are  aware, 
fellow  citizens,  that  there  are  some  amongst  us  who 
are  incredulous  as  to  the  nature  of  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  the  kind  of  labor  with  which  we  shall  be 
called  to  contend;  we  ask  your  indulgence,  there- 
fore, while  we  present  a few  facts  and  considerations 
in  regard  to  that  subject. 

The  condition  of  a great  part  of  the  laboring  po- 
pulation of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  England,  is 
little  better  than  that  of  serfs,  for,  although  predial 
slavery  has  been  long  abolished  in  form,  it  still  ex- 
ists, so  far  as  practical  effects  are  concerned. 

The  system  of  British  slavery  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
ingenious,  and  the  most  effective  that  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed,  inasmuch  as  it  is  better  calculated  to 
rob  the  laborer  of  the  fruits  of  his  toil  than  that  of 
any  other  nation  on  earth.  It  is  a system  that  has 
all  the  advantages  and  few  of  the  disadvantages  of 
the  chattel  system.  It  gives  a nominal  freedom;  it 
imposes  on  every  individual  the  necessity  of  self- 
preservation;  it  holds  out  before  him  the  hope 
(though  a delusive  one)  of  bettering  his  condition;  it 
stimulates  him  to  efforts  which  the  slave,  who  is  the 
property  of  his  master,  can  never  be  made  to  put 
forth,  while  it  robs  him  of  every  farthing  ofhis 
hardearned  pittance,  and  gives  him  only  the  bare 
means,  (and,  oftentimes,  not  even  that)  of  sustaining 
his  animal  existence! 

We  make  this  comparison  between  British  and 
American  slavery,  only  so  far  as  relates  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  former  in  securing  a greater  amount  of 
toil  from  the  laborer,  and  at  the  same  time  depriving 
him  of  his  just  reward.  In  any  other  point  of  view 
we  institute  no  comparison  whatever,  and  we  desire 
that  we  may  not  be  understood  to  say  that  the  former 
has  all  the  enormity  of  the  latter. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  British  labor  is, 
that  to  some  extent  it  is  literally  pauper  labor.  The 
present  pauper  tax  of  England  is  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  annum.  Much  of  this  has  been, 
and  some  of  it  now  is,  paid  to  laborers  who  are  en- 
gaged in  various  branches  of  industry,  and  do  not 
receive  enough  of  their  employers  to  give  them  sub- 
sistence. 

This  immense  sum  operates  as  a fund  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  price  of  labor,  and  of  that  labor  too, 
be  it  recollected,  with  which  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try must  now  contend,  hand  to  hand,  unless  protect- 
ed by  national  legislation. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  position  we  quote  some 
facts  from  an  English  publication  on  the- subject  of 
pauperism  now  before  us. 

“In  Burwash,  in  East  Sussex,  on  one  occasion,  the 
surplus  laborers  were  put  up  at  auction,  and  hired  as 
low  as  2d.  to  3d.  per  day;  the  rest  of  their  mainte- 
nance beingpaid  by  the  parish.'1'1 

“At  Dedington,  during  the  severe  winter  months, 
about  sixty  men  apply  every  morning  to  the  over- 
seer, [of  the  poor]  for  work  or  pay.  He  ranges 
them  in  a shed  in  a yard,  and'if  a farmer  or  any  one 
else  wants  a man  he  sends  to  Ihe  yard  for  one,  and 
pays  half  the  day’s  wages,  and  llic  rest  is  paid  by  the 
parish.'" 

A volume  of  faets  like  these  might  be  adduced, 
but  we  trust  these  alone  are  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
assertion  we  have  made. 

Such,  fellow-citizens,  is  the  labor  with  which  we 
must  compete;  and  such  the  position  in  which  we 
are  placed.  We  think  we  can  appeal,  therefore,  to 
yourselves,  whether  the  cause  we  advocate  is  not 
emphatically  the  cause  of  the  whole  people.  It  has, 
indeed,  no  party  limits.  Every  man,  conservative  or 
radical,  whig  or  democrat,  is  alike  interested;  and  if 
he  truly  understands  the  subject,  and  possesses  the 
least  share  of  patriotism  or  philanthropy,  must  labor 
and  strive,  irrespective  of  all  mere  party  considera- 
tions, for  its  advancement. 

In  behalf  then,  of  those  whom  vie  represent,  we 
disclaim  all  sinister  motives  and  party  feelings,  and 
call  upon  all  our  fellow-citizens  to  arise  as  one  man, 
speak  out  in  the  language  of  independent  freemen, 
and  demand  that  just  discrimination  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  duties,  which,  while  it  will  not  increase  the 
public  burdens  a dollar,  shall  protect  those  branches 
of  industry,  which  have  grown  up  under  past  govern- 
mental legislation. 

Let  it  be  recollected,  fellow  citizens,  that  we  do 
not  advocate  taxation  for  the  sake  of  protection. 
We  do  not  ask  that  one  portion  of  the  country  shoulci 
be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  another;  but  we  do  ask 
that  those  duties  required  to  raise  a revenue  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  national  government,  administer- 


ed with  the  most  scrup\ilous  regard  to  economy,  shall  be 
placed  on  those  articles,  which  would  come  in  com- 
petition with  our  own  manufactures  already  estab- 
lished. Is  there  aught  unreasonable  in  this? 

Is  any  injustice  done  to  the  man,  for  instance,  who 
in  consequence  of  this  discrimination  pays  ten  cents 
per  pair  more  for  his  shoes,  and  ten  cents  less  per 
pound  for  his  tea,  than  he  would  under  a horizontal 
tariff?  We  repeat  the  inquiry,  where  is  the  injus- 
tice or  wrong?  And  if  it  he  not  wrong,  why  should 
congress  refuse  to  make  this  discrimination?  Why 
should  the  south,  or  the  west,  or  any  other  section  of 
the  Union  object  Ip  such  a measure? 

“That  any  reason  can  be  shown 
Which  reason  would  not  blush  to  own.” 

The  great  necessity  of  the  protection  we  ask  is, 
we  think,  not  only  obvious,  from  what  we  have  shown 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  foreign  labor  with 
which  we  must  compete,  but  from  a great,  variety  of 
other  facts  which  present  themselves  before  us  in  re- 
gard to  that  interest  represented  bv  the  undersigned. 

That  without  such  legislation  as  we  ask  all  the 
finer  description  of  shoes  and  boots  will  be  imported 
from  France,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  already 
since  the  progressive  reduction  of  duties  under  the 
compromise  act,  the  importation  of  boots  and  shoes 
has  increased  with  surprising  rapidity. 

As  an  instance,  we  would  state  that  an  individual 
in  Boston,  who  in  1835,  sold  but  three  hundred  dol- 
lars worth  of  French  boots,  during  the  last  year  im- 
ported and  sold  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  that  article  alone. 

The  last  vessel  that  arrived  in  the  port  of  Boston 
from  France,  contained  about  five  thousand  pairs  of 
Paris  boots  and  shoes. 

Our  heavy  work,  our  thick  shoes,  brogans  and 
boots  will  be  superceded  by  foreign  importations. 
Already  have  orders  been  sent  out  to  Germany  for 
such  goods  for  the  fall  trade  as  have  heretofore  been 
manufactured  in  Danvers  and  Grafton,  Holliston, 
Brookfield,  and  other  towns  in  this  commonwealth. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  low  prices  of  labor  in  Ger- 
many, we  would  here  state  that  two  workmen  from 
that  country  are  now  employed  in  Boston  at  ten  dol- 
lars per  week,  who  when  at  home  could  obtain  but  a 
dollar  and  a half  per  week,  and  board  themselves. 

But  what  is  true  of  our  department  of  labor  is 
equally  true  of  nearly  all  other  branches  of  manu- 
facturers’ industry  which  are  carried  on  mostly  by 
hand. 

Carriages,  harnesses,  hats,  straw  bonnets,  jewelry, 
glass,  paper,  cabinet  ware,  cutlery,  and  a variety  of 
smaller  articles  now  advantageously  manufactured 
within  our  state,  are  equally  at  the  mercy  of  the 
foreign  laborer;  and  we  therefore  earnestly  call  on 
all  of  those  engaged  in  these  trades  to  bestir  them- 
selves at  once,  and  forward  their  petitions  and  memo- 
rials to  congress,  and  so  far  as  they  are  able,  to  send 
on  to  Washington  some  practical  men  to  represent 
their  interests.  Such  information  as  would  be  thus 
afforded  is  greatly  needed  in  congress,  and  is  most 
earnestly  desired  by  those  in  that  body  who  are 
friendly  to  the  preservation  of  American  industry. 

Fellow  citizens:  having  made  known  to  congress 
our  situation,  let  us  declare  distinctly  and  unani- 
mously that  we  wish  for  specific  duties  upon  the  arti- 
cles which  are  manufactured.  Let  us  not  for  a mo- 
ment listen  to  any  proposal  for  an  ad  valorem  dutv, 
either  on  home  or  foreign  valuation.  - All  experi- 
ence shows  that  such  a duty  is  never  a protection. 
So  great  facilities  always  have  existed,  and  always 
will  exist,  for  evading  the  duties  by  fraudulent  in- 
voices, and  false  estimates,  that  there  never  can  be 
any  fair  protection  afforded,  either  to  the  honest  im- 
porter, or  to  the  domestic  manufacturer,  but  by  a 
regular  specific  duty.  In  this  let  us  all  agree;  for 
this  let  us  all  strive,  and  with  united  action,  and  sim- 
ultaneous effort  we  may  assuredly  hope  for  that  jus- 
tice which  we  ask  and  deserve. 

Our  cause  is  one.  It  is  the  cause  of  Jhnerican  la- 
bor. Let  this  be  our  motto,  this  our  leading  idea, 

the  polar  star  of  our  enterprise.  It  is  not  for  capi- 
talists, or  corporations;  for  of  the  latter,  in  that 
branch  of  business  represented  by  the  undersigned, 
we  have  none  that  we  ask  favor  or  protection.  It  is 
for  the  operatives  of  our  land;  for  the  hurd-w or kins- 
men and  hard-working  women,  who  get  their  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brows,  that  we  demand  such  le- 
gislation as  is  dictated  alike  by  justice,  humanity 
and  patriotism. 

By  order,  and  in  behalf  of  the  convention. 
AMASA  WALKER,  Boston, 

SAMUEL  WOOD,  Grafton, 

TYLER  BACHELLOR,  N.  Brookfield 
H.  B.  ALDEN,  Randolph, 

JOS1AH  BREED,  Lynn, 

S.  P.  FOWLER,  Danvers, 

GEO.  K MONTGOMERY,  Haverhill 
NYMPHAS  PRATT,  Shrewsbury, 

,T.  W.  WARREN,  Briuilield, 
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NATHANIEL  SHAW,  Weymotuh, 
STEPHEN  DRIVER,  Salem. 
THOMAS  PUTT1LLOW,  Braintree, 
ELIAS  PUTNAM,  Danvers, 
GEORGE  HOOD,  Lynn, 
LEONARD  WHITTIER,  Haverhill. 
WM.  B.  SPOONER,  Boston, 
ABJJAH  THOMFSON,  Woburn. 


Committee. 


COTTON  MANUFACTURE. 


MEMORIAL. 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  in  congress  as- 
sembled. 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  Boston  and  the  vici- 
nity, interested  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  in  con- 
templation of  the  proposed  revision  of  the  ta- 
riff, feel  it  equally  a matter  of  duty  to  themselves 
and  to  the  country,  to  present  to  you  such  views 
and  facts  in  relation  to  this  important  interest,  as 
their  observation  and  experience  have  brought  home 
to  them. 

The  cotton  manufacture,  as  an  important  branch 
cf  American  industry,  takes  date  from  the  year  1816, 
under  the  specific  or  minimum  duty  of  that  year,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  power  loom — those  two  im- 
portant events  having  been  in  fact  contemporaneous. 
Its  rapid  extension  has  been  without  parallel  in  the 
whole  history  of  commerce.  It  reached  the  con- 
sumption of  100,000  bales  in  1825,  and  now  amounts 
to  300,000  bales,  or  120  millions  of  pounds.  To  es- 
timate its  importance  in  quantity,  it  is  not  only  ne- 
cessary to  observe  that  the  present  consumption  is 
equal  to  the  whole  export  of  the  United  States  up  to 
the  year  1820,  or  the  whole  consumption  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  in  Great  Britain  up  to  the  same  period — 
and  exceeds  our  export  to  France  previous  to  the 
year  1840.  There  are  some  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  the  introduction  and  progress  of  this  manu- 
facture, which  are  entitled  to  notice  in  their  connex- 
ion with  the  interest  of  the  cotton-growing  states. 
The  article  first  produced  in  any  quantity  was  a no- 
velty in  commerce.  A fabric  stouter  and  heavier 
than  any  thing  heretofore  in  use,  was  produced  and 
became  a favorite  article  of  consumption  from  its 
first  introduction.  It  soon  became  an  article  of  ex- 
port to  different  parts  of  the  world,  which  has  con- 
tinued to  increase  up  to  the  present  time.  In  this 
way,  it  soon  attracted'the  attention  of  British  manu- 
facturers, and  became  an  object  of  imitation,  and 
these  imitations,  under  the  name  of  domestics,  now 
constitute  a very  large  branch  of  trade,  with  this  pe- 
culiarity. 

The  British  are  enabled  to  use  a cheaper  material 

the  arowth  of  India,  mixed  with  a small  proportion 

of  American  cotton — by  which  they  furnish  an  arti- 
cle very  similar  in  appearnce,  at  a lower  price,  but 
essentially  inferior  in  texture  and  durability. 

This  superiority  in  quality  has  been  so  far  appre- 
ciated in  foreign  countries,  as  to  cause  a regular  in- 
crease in  our  exports  of  this  description  of  goods,  as 
will  appear  on  reference  to  the  annual  commercial 
tables.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  British 
inferior  imitations  find  a sale  in  greater  quantities  in 
the  same  markets.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
identical  article  of  this  manufacture,  which  sold  at 
thirty  cents  in  1816,  is  now  selling  at  seven  and  a half 
cents  the  square  yard.  The  articles  of  cotton  sail 
duck  negro  cottons,  and  cotton  drilling,  now'  articles 
of  very  large  consumption,  are  also  wholly  of  Ame- 
rican origin,  being  entirely  unknown  in  commerce 
until  their  production  in  this  country.  It  is  believed 
that  this  coarser  description  of  cottons  can  be  manu- 
factured in  this  country  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than 
they  can  be  made  in  England  from  the^same  quantity  of 

cotton the  difference  in  value  of  the  raw  material 

in  the  two  countries,  estimated  at  fully  two  cents 
the  pound,  with  some  advantage  in  the  use  of  water 
power,  being  more  than  sufficient  to  balance  the  ad- 
vantage of  greater  cheapness  in  the  price  of  labor  in 
England. 

It  is  probable  that  something  more  than  one  half  the 
quantity  of  cotton  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
is  employed  in  making  the  foregoing  and  kindred  de- 
scriptions of  goods. 

Another  important  branch  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture is  the  finer  description  of  shirtings  and  other 
white  goods,  of  w hich  very  nearly  the  whole  consump- 
tion of  the  country  is  supplied  by  our  own  manufac- 
ture, with  the  exception  of  light  muslins. 

The  branch  of  manufacture,  however,  most  impor- 
tant and  interesting  in  its  character  at  the  present 
time,  in  its  connexion  with  the  tariff,  is,  unquestion- 
ably, that  of  printed  calicoes.  This  manufacture 
was  commenced  about  the  year  1825,  and  so  rapid 
has  been  its  progress,  that,  from  the  most  accurate 
calculation,  according  to  the  annexed  table,  it  now 
amounts  to"  full  150  millions  of  yards  per  annum— of 


the  value  of  at  least  sixteen  millions  of  dollars,  and 
employing  a capital  of  twenty-five  millions.  There 
is  no  manufacture  whatever  requiring  a combination 
of  so  much  mechanical  and  chemical  skill  as  this. 
Its  introduction  has  been  attended  with  much  labor 
and  difficulty,  with  the  outlay  of  very  heavy  expenses; 
but  the  object  has  been  accomplished,  and  we  can 
challenge  a comparison  in  this  fabric,  in  designs  and 
colors,  with  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  France 
or  England. 

The  foregoing  analysis  will  have  shown  that 
the  question  of  a protective  tariff  bears  very  dif- 
ferently on  different  branches  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture. 

The  coarser  fabrics,  with  which  we  supply  foreign 
nations  at  the  rate  of  about  three  millions  of  dollars 
per  annum  in  free  competition  with  the  British,  it  is 
quite  obvious,  are  very  little,  if  in  any  way,  affected 
by  any  tariff  whatever.  The  only  effect  of  opening 
our  ports  to  this  description  of  goods  at  a very  low 
duty,  or  no  duty  at  all,  would  be  the  influx  of  the  Bri- 
tish imitations  made  from  Bengal  cotton,  which  could 
of  course  be  sold  at  a lower  price,  but  would  prove 
to  the  consumer  intrinsically  dearer  than  our  own 
manufacture  from  American  cotton. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  finer  qualities  of  plain  cot- 
tons, a very  moderate  square  yard  duty  will  protect 
the  manufactures  now  in  existence.  It  is  in  refe- 
rence to  the  article  of  printed  calicoes  and  other  fancy 
goods,  that  the  question  of  the  tariff  assumes  its  chief 
importance.  The  minimum  duty  on  dyed  or  printed 
cottons  under  the  acts  of  1828  and  1832  was  8j  cents 
the  square  yard,  under  which  the  manufacture  lias 
attained  its  present  importance;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  would  have  been  carried  still  further, 
but  for  the  act  of  March,  1833,  by  which  this  protec- 
tion has  been  gradually  reduced,  and  for  the  uncer- 
tainty what  may  be  our  legislation  for  the  future. 

A specific  duty  of  six  cents  the  square  yard  would 
probably  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  lower  branches 
of  this  manufacture,  embracing  the  larger  portion  of 
it,  and  in  which  competition  has  carried  down  prices 
to  the  lowest  average  rate  of  profit  in  other  branches 
of  business.  But  it  becomes  a question  of  general  ex- 
pediency, whether  policy  does  not  require  such  pro- 
tection as  shall  secure  the  production  of  the  more  ex- 
pensive and  beautiful  of  these  fabrics  in  this  country. 
The  means  and  facilities  exist. 

But  in  this  description  of  goods  more  than  most 
others,  the  application  of  capital  to  it  will  depend  on 
the  rate  of  protection.  The  actual  expenses  of  print- 
ing calicoes  varies  very  little  between  this  country 
and  Europe;  it  is,  however,  something  in  their  favor. 
But  in  the  supply  of  articles  of  fancy,  where  so  much 
depends  on  taste,  and  where  so  great  an  outlay  of  ca- 
pital is  necessary  for  its  gratification,  it  will  hardly 
be  undertaken  without  a reasonable  assurance  of 
having  the  market  without  the  interference  of  foreign 
importation,  which  in  articles  of  this  kind,  which  do 
not  admit  of  being  held  over  from  season  to  season, 
might  prove  wholly  ruinous.  We  would  not  sug- 
gest carrying  this  principle  to  an  extreme,  but  we 
are  warranted  from  the  experience  of  the  past  in  be- 
lieving that  a specific  duty  of  ten  cents  the  square 
yard  would  almost  immediately  furnish  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  higher  classes  of  prints,  at  rates  quite 
as  cheap  as  they  can  be  import  d. 

The  point,  however,  which  we  would  respectfully 
urge  upon  congress  is,  that  the  duty,  whatever  its 
rate,  should  be  specific,  either  in  the  form  of  one 
fixed  duty  on  the  square  yard  on  all  cotton  manufac- 
tures, only  discriminating  between  those  which  are, 
and  those  which  are,  not,  dyed  or  printed;  or  as  in 
the  existing  law,  under  the  form  of  a minimum,  with 
an  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  goods  costing  over  a speci- 
fied rate. 

The  first  mode  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity,  and 
is  much  more  equal  in  its  operation  than  would  be 
supposed,  without  an  accurate  examination  into  the 
facts  of  the  case.  The  difference  in  value  between 
fine  and  coarse  goods  bei  ig  by  the  yard  not  very 
great,  the  additional  labor  applied  to  the  former  be- 
ing in  a grevt  measure  compensated  by  the  less  quan- 
tity of  stock  they  contain.  Thus  the  superficial  value 
of  stout  negro  cloth  or  drilling,  will  be  found  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  fine  shirtings  or  printing  cloths. 
Should  this  mode  be  adopted,  and  such  a duty  be  im- 
posed as  considerations  of  revenue  alone  would  dic- 
tate, it  would  afford  a very  ample  protection  to  the 
existing  manufacture,  without  being  liable  to  the 
charge  of  imposing  a burthen  on  any  portion  of  the 
community  whatever.  For  we  assert  and  challenge 
inquiry  into  the  fact,  that  for  all  the  common  pur- 
poses of  life,  our  present  manufactures  of  cotton  are 
intrinsically  as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  than  they  can  be 
furnished  from  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  only  result  of  any  arrangement  of  the  tariff' 
which  should,  in  fact,  have  the  effect  to  bring  into 
the  country  any  additional  importation  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  manufactures,  would  be  the  introduction  of 


fabrics  made  from  the  inferior  cotton  of  India,  in- 
stead of  our  own,  or,  in  the  case  of  printed  cali- 
coes, the  introduction  of  a more  flimsy  fabric,  with 
false  and  fugitive  colors,  offering  a temptation  of 
cheapness  to  the  unskilful,  hut  substituting  articles  in- 
trinsically dearer  to  the  consumer  than  our  own  ma- 
nufacture. 

This  view  of  the  subject,  to  be  fully  appreciated, 
would  require  an  examination  into  practical  results, 
to  which  we  would  earnestly  invite  your  attention. 

By  official  returns  from  the  treasury  department, 
it  appears  that  the  average  of  the  last  four  years 
gives  21,852,618  as  the  number  of  square  yards  of 
dyed  or  printed  goods  imported,  costing,  not  exceed- 
ing tlje  present  minimum  of  thirty-five  cents  the 
square  yard,  as  the  actual  cost  of  this  description  of 
goods,  and  leaving  the  amount  of  1,589,509  dollars, 
or  one-fourth  part  of  the  whole  quantity  imported, 
as  costing  over  thirty-five  cents  the  square  yard. 
Suppose  that  considerations  of  revenue  should  estab- 
lish 30  per  cent,  on  the  cost  as  the  proper  rate  of  duty, 
and  the  principle  be  adopted  of  one  specific  rate  of 
duty,  the  foregoing  data  show  that  a duty  of  about 
eight  cents  the  square  yard  would  be  the  rale  to  give 
that  average  result. 

It  may  be  observed  that  there  are  no  objects  of 
importation  which  can  more  properly  be  denominated 
luxuries,  and  on  that  ground,  subject  to  a high  rate 
of  duty,  than  the  finer  class  of  fanciful  prints,  which 
are  now  imported,  neither  is  there  any  article  in 
which  there  is  more  liability  to  frauds  on  the  revenue, 
under  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

The  importation  of  white  cottons  is  now  very 
small;  the  average  of  the  last  four  years  being 
1,415,893  dollars  in  value,  of  which  six  millions  of 
square  yards  cost,  on  the  average,  seventeen  cents, 
leaving  something  less  than  400,000  dollars  costing 
over  thirty  cents  the  square  yard.  Considerations  of 
mere  revenue  would  fix  a uniform  square  yard  duty 
at  five  or  six  cents  at  least.  If  it  is  thought  expedient 
to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  muslins,  astill  higher 
duty  would  be  proper. 

We  cannot  urge  upon  congress  too  earnestly  our 
conviction,  that  whether  in  reference  to  revenue 
alone,  or  the  protection  of  our  interests,  the  duty 
should  be  specific,  either  in  one  fixed  duty  per  square 
yard,  or  in  the  form  of  a minimum,  under  which  the 
manufacture  has  risen  to  its  present  importance.  We 
would  prefer  the  lowest  possible  minimum  duty,  to  a 
simple  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The 
skill  requisite  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  printed  cottons,  presents  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  a home  valuation,  at  our  numerous  ports  of  entry, 
on  any  principle  approaching  equality,  and  no  article 
affords  greater  facility  for  frauds,  under  any  ad  valo- 
rem duty. 

Without  going  into  a general  consideration  of  the 
principles  in  support  of  the  system  of  so  adjusting 
the  duties  on  imposts  as  to  favor  the  industry  of  our 
own  country,  we  cannot  refrain  from  calling  your  at- 
tention to  the  signal  triumph  of  these  principles,  and 
the  general  advantages  which  the  country  derives 
from  them,  when  applied,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cot- 
ton manufacture,  under  circumstances  of  the  most 
favorable  character.  The  raw  material  was  the  pro- 
duction of  our  own  country.  The  improvements  in 
its  manufacture,  one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of  hu- 
man art,  required  the  outlay  of  great  capital  in  the 
necessary  machinery,  for  propelling  which  our 
streams  of  water  furnished  a power  unappreciated, 
if  not  unknown.  The  tariffs  of  1816  and  of  1828 
were  successively  enacted,  giving  the  most  ample 
protection  to  the  manufacture.  What  has  been  the 
result?  The  facts  already  stated,  the  application  of 
capital  to  this  manufacture  with  a power  and  rapidi- 
dity  without  any  precedent.  The  calling  into  action 
a mass  of  human  labor  previously  dormant  and  inac- 
tive, and  all  this  with  a constant  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  commodities  produced,  and  an  extension 
of  the  application  of  this  one  great  staple  to  new 
products  and  uses.  Will  any  political  economists 
pretend  these  effects  would  have  followed  without  the 
stimulus  of  a protective  tariff'?  No.  It  was  the  assu- 
rance of  the  home  market,  which  gave  confidence  to 
capitalists,  and  has  thus  produced  that  competition 
which  has  reduced  prices  and  profits  to  the  lowest 
possible  points. 

It  is  true  that  all  branches  of  cotton  manufacture 
are  at  present  in  a state  of  miserable  depression.  Not- 
withstanding the  low  prices  of  the  raw  material,  oqr 
stocks  have  accumulated  to  a most  inconvenient  de- 
gree, and,  without  the  slightest  hope  of  profit,  threa- 
ten us  with  heavy  loss.  We  attribute  this  depression, 
in  a great  measure,  to  the  deranged  state  of  the  cur- 
rency throughout  so  great  a part  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  glutted  state  of  foreign  markets,  arising 
out  of  over-production,  and  over-trade  in  this  branch 
of  manufactures  in  England.  But  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed that  the  late  reductions  of  the  tariff,  with  the 
consequent  heavy  importations,  and  the  uncertainty 
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which  hangs  over  the  proceeding3  of  congress  on  that 
question,  add  very  much  to  the  gloom  and  apprehen- 
sions which  now  attach  to  this  interest.  It  would 
seem  to  be  no  time  to  try  uew  experiments  with  this 
great  interest,  when  the  whole  or  principal  effect  of 
so  cutting  down  the  tariff  as  to  increase  the  imports 
of  cotton  manufactures,  would  be  to  substitute  the 
foreign  in  the  place  of  our  own  better  staple.  That 
such  a policy  should  be  sustained  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  cotton  growing  states,  at  the  very  moment 
when  G.  Britain  isstrainingevery  nerve  to  supply  her- 
self with  this  staple  from  her  own  dominions,  and  with 
great  apparent  success,  would  imply  such  a self-sacri- 
ficing devotion  to  abstract  theories  as  is,  we  believe, 
without  example  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

in  conclusion,  we  confidently  rely  on  the  wisdom 
of  congress  in  the  proposed  arrangement  of  the  tarili' 
to  protect  the  interest  of  both  planter  and  manufac- 
turer from  the  injury  which  would  result  to  botii  from 
a derangement  of  the  system,  which  so  advantageous- 
ly to  them,  and  to  the  whole  country,  has  grown  up 
under  our  previous  legislation. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  not  in- 
cluding any  manufactured  west  of  Virginia  or  south 
of  the  Potomac,  except  in  Pittsburg  and  Richmond: 
Crop  of  1826-7  103,483  bales. 

“ 1827-8  120,593  “ 

“ 1823-T  118,853  “ 

« 1829-30  126,512  “ 

“ 1330-1  182,142  “ 

“ 1831-2  173,800  “ 

“ 1832-3  194,412  “ 

“ 1533-4  196,413  “ 

“ 1S34-5  216,888  “ 

“ 1835-6  236,733  “ 

“ 1836-7  222,540  “ 

“ 1337-8  246,061  “ 

“ 1338-9  276)018  “ 

1839-40  295,193  “ 

“ 1340-1  297,288  “ 

[Hazard's  Register. 

Export  of  cotton  manufactures,  of  home  manufac- 
ture, from  the  United  States: 

1835  2,858,000  dollars. 

1836  2,225,000  “ 

1337  2,831,000  “ 

1838  3,773.000  “ 

1839  2,955,000  “ 

1840  3,549,000  “ 

Printing  establishments  in  the  United  States,  and 

weekly  productions: 

Pieces 


cents,  is 


Capital  required  for  manufacturing  the 


$16,500,000 


above  quantity  of  cloth, 
Ditto,  for  printing  it, 


$17,500,000 

7,500,000 

$25,000,000 


CC  CD  C X CO  OC 
^.uuuuu 

O J. —I  3)  Oi 


Names.  Places.  Machines.  Tables,  weekly  of 

30  yds. 

Cocheco,  N.  H. 

5 

50 

3,000 

Springvale,  Maine. 

2 

12 

1,500 

Merrimack,  Lowell, 

7 

38 

6,000 

Hamilton,  do. 

4 

8 

2,000 

Bristol,  Taunton, 

5 

76 

3,500 

American,  Fall  River, 

5 

70 

4,000 

Robeson,  do. 

& 

100 

5,000 

Brown  & Tyler,  North  Adams, 

3 

12 

3,000 

Marshall,  do. 

2 

2,000 

Vicinity  of  Boston, 

4 

3,000 

Dunnell  & Co.  Providence, 

4 

60 

4,000 

P.  Allen  & Son,  do. 

4 

58 

4,000 

William  Sprague, 

4 

70 

4,000 

Saunders, 

4 

4,1100 

Benjamin  Cozzens, 

3 

30 

3,000 

Arnoldville  works, 
Johnson  Print  works, 

o 

2,000 

2 

2,000 

New  England,  (Johnston), 

2 

1,800 

Hunt, 

1 

1,000 

Home, 

2 

2,000 

Green  & Pike, 

1 

1,000 

Cook  & Co. 

1 

1,000 

1,000 

A.  Skinner, 

1 

Williams  and  Hayward, 

1 

1,000 

Hartford, 

1 

1,000 

Bellville,  N.  J. 

4 

50 

3,500 

Trussler,  Rahway, 

3 

2,500 

Ingham,  Wappingus  creek, 

3 

3,000 

do.  Hoodston, 

2 

2,000 

Rtiny,  Lodi, 

<2 

1,500 

Mount  Holly, 

i 

1,000 

Trenton, 

2 

1,500 

Patterson, 

Five  small  establishments  in 

1 

1,000 

the  vicinity  of  Norfolk, 

5 

4.000 

Hudson, 

In  Philadelphia  and  the  neigh- 

4 

3,000 

borhood  about 

12 

10,000 

In  Baltimore  and  vicinitv, 

4 

Pieces, 

2,500 

101,300 

This  statement  was  corrected  in  January,  1342. 
101,300  pieces  of  30  yards  per  weekeach, 
is,  per  annum,  158,023,000 

150,000,000  o ; yards  at  an  average  of  11 
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Treasury  department,  Register's  office,  Dec.  1841. 

Note.  The  year  1841  cannot  be  given,  as  some 
principal  returns  are  yet  outstanding. 

The  foregoing  table  gives  for  the  average  of  the 
last  four  years  whole  import  of  dyed,  printed  and  co- 
lored cottons,  $6,049,433;  costing,  not  exceeding  35 
cents  the  square  yard,  $4,459,924;  number  of  square 
yards,  21,852,618;  at  an  average  cost  of  20  41-100 
cents  per  square  yard;  leaving  of  those  costing  over  35 
cents  the  square  yard  the  annual  value  of  $1,589,509; 
but  the  yards  not  being  given,  mo  average  of  the  cost 
can  be  made.  Whole  import  of  white  cottons, 
$1,415,893;  costing,  notexceeding  30  cents  the  square 
yard,  $1,034,422;  number  of  square  yards,  6,001,302; 
at  an  average  cost  of  17  2-100  cents  the  square  yard; 
leaving  of  those  costing  over  30  cents  the  square 
yard,  the  annual  value  of  $381,491,  of  which  the 
average  cost  cannot  be  given. 

N.  B.  The  foregoing  tables  embrace  the  gross 
imports,  without  any  reference  to  the  goods  exported. 
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At  a convention  of  southern  planters,  held  at  Mo- 
bile, a few  weeks  since,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
best  method  of  improving  the  cotton  interest,  it  was 
agreed,  unanimously,  that  cotton  could  not  be  afford- 
ed at  Mobile  at  a less  price  than  8 cents  a pound- 
that  they  could  hope  to  send  cotton  to  England  no 
longer  than  until  that  country  could  supply  itself 
from  India,  and  that  there  was  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  day  was  close  at  hand.  They  also 
agreed,  by  a nearly  unanimous  vote,  only  three  vot- 
ing in  the  negative,  that  the  best  way  to  benefit  the  cot- 
ton growers  was  to  lay  duties  upon  all  imported  manufac- 
tures, in  order  to  secure  a home  market,  the  only  sure 
market!  And  they  were  right. 

The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Patriot  has  recently  con- 
tained a series  of  articles  upon  the  subject  of  domes- 
tic industry,  in  which  the  ground  has  been  taken, 
and  most  ably  urged,  that  it  is  lor  the  interest  of 
South  Carolina  to  abandon).  in  part,  the  raising  of 
cotton,  and  to  turn  its  attention  to  manufacturing. 


The  Milledgville  Recorder  has  been  taking  strong 
grounds  in  favor  of  home  industry,  and  has  urged 
with  striking  ability  for  the  past  month,  the  necessity 
of  the  state  of  Georgia  buying-  less  and  manufactur- 
ing more  for  itself.  A recent  number  contains  an 
article  recommending  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
bagging  out  of  the  raw  article.  We  take  from  it  the 
following  extracts: 

“There  is  cotton  enough  now  in  the  south  to  em- 
ploy all  the  cards  and  wheels  in  the  United  States  for 
100  years  to  come;  and  perhaps  there  is  enough  in 
the  world  to  last  the  whole  at  least  half  a genera- 
tion, if  it  has  to  be  spun  on  the  common  wheel  by 
hand;  and  yet  we  hear  people  boasting  of  the  won- 
derful economy  they  have  fallen  upon  to  destroy 
themselves.  Let  me  ask  the  cotton  planter  in  mar- 
ket, muttering  as  he  does,  that  he  can  only  get  six 
cents  for  his  cotton,  how  much  cotton  he  has  on  him- 
self in  his  present  dress;  and  if  he,  shall  find  he  has 
only  a few  ounces  cotton  and  pounds  of  other  arti- 
cles for  his  clothing,  what  right  he  has  to  complain 
of  low  prices?  Can  the  manufacturer  afford  to  lay 
out  capital  in  machinery,  then  employ  laborers,  then 
buy  the  raw  cotton,  then  spin  it  and  lay  the  yarn  by 
him  to  look  at?  This  cannot  be  done  for  a longtime 
by  the  strongest  companies  that  can  be  formed;  and 
yet  all  this  is  coming  to  pass.  The  farmer  goes  to 
the  factory  to  sell  his  load  of  cotton;  the  manufactu- 
rer enquires  what  part  of  it  he  will  take  in  yarn  and 
cloth,  and  receives  for  answer  that  he  makes  his  ne- 
gro cloth  at  home,  and  for  himself  and  sons  he  buys 
linen  and  broadcloth,  and  for  his  wife  and  daughters 
he  buys  silks.  Can  any  man  be  so  weak  and  silly  as 
to  suppose  trade  can  go  on  any  other  way  than  sup- 
ply and  demand  running  together?  If  there  be  such 
an  one,  he  is  mistaken.  Cotton  planters:  if  you 
would  expect  the  consumption  of  your  cotton  bales, 
you  must  encourage  the  manufactories,  or  all  will  go 
down  together;  be  you  sure  of  this. 

Let  the  country  rally  around  those  establishments 
that  go  to  advance  the  general  prosperity,  and  stand 
up  manfully;  and  my  word  for  it  in  three  years  you 
will  see  the  south  all  sound,  healthy  and  blooming  in 
prosperity — bagging  made  from  an  article  not  fit  for 
exportation,  thereby  saving  so  much  specie  funds  at 
home,  to  make  a solid  foundation  on  which  to  build  a 
sound  and  safe  currency.  Let  me  beg  our  farmers 
not  to  stand  folding  their  arms  crying  a little  more 
sleep  and  a little  more  slumber;  for  if  you  do,  your 
poverty  will  come  upon  you  as  an  armed  man.  Now 
is  the  time  to  encourage  the  factories.  Let  us  see 
that  we  are  all  alive  and  moving  once  more  in  a sound 
and  prosperous  direction,  and  Heaven  will  smile,  and 
all  shall  bloom  again  fresh  and  sweet  as  ever.  The 
song  of  mirth  and  healthy  rejoicing  shall  be  heard  on 
every  hill  top,  and  the  plains  shall  be  loaded  with  the 
abundant  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  from  a thousand 
glad  and  thankful  hearts  shall  daily  offering  be  made 
to  that  Being  who  fills  the  heavens  with  his  glory,  and 
the  earth  with  his  goodness. 

A correspondent  of  the  Boston  Atlas  has  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a letter  from  an  intelligent  Ameri- 
can in  Paris: 

Paris,  9th  January,  1842. 

You  speak  of  a probable  change,  during  this  ses- 
sion of  congress,  in  your  tariff — and  1 hope  it  will  be 
such  an  one  as  will,  better  than  the  present,  answer 
the  ends  which  our  legislators  have  in  view,  when 
fixing  the  rate  of  duties  on  importations.  The  pre- 
sent tariff  is  eminently  calculated  to  make  bankrupts 
or  rascals  of  every  American  importer — and,  if  con- 
tinued as  it  now  is,  I doubt  not  both  of  these  results 
will  be  painfully  manifest. 

We  have  (his  season  had  submitted  to  us,  samples 
of  goods  entered  by  a French  house  in  New  York  at 
2,50  per  aune,  which  we  are  sending  to  our  custo- 
mers at  6,50;  and  you  will  readily  perceive  that  the 
honest  importer  pays  15  cents  per  aune  more  duty  on 
the  article,  than  the  one  who  has  no  regard  for  the 
laws  of  the  country,  or  respect  for  the  solemnity  of 
an  oath.  This  difference  is  in  favor,  too,  of  men 
who  have  no  interest  in  the  country — and,  for  the 
most  part,  such  as  are  without  commercial  estab- 
lishments— men  who  speculate  upon  the  inefficiency 
of  our  laws — and  who  are  amply  remunerated 
through  the  incapability  of  some  of  the  appraisers, 
and  the  connivance  of  others. 

I cannot  understand  how  Americans  can  suffer 
such  a state  of  things,  and  why  the  merchants  do 
not,  en  masse,  protest  against  it.  With  such  a tar.ff 
as  could  be  enforced,  I doubt  not  that  the  home 
manufacturer  would  be  better  protected  if  the  rates 
were  much  reduced — and,  by  the  same  operation,  the 
revenue  would  be  augmented — while,  in  a moral 
point  of  view,  the  country  would  gain  immensely, 
and  the  native  population  be  put  upon  a footing 
equally  as-favorable  as  the  foreign. 

1 think  the  cause  calls  upon  your  efforts  for  reme- 
dy_and,  while  New  England  is  imploring  congress 
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for  protection  of  its  manufacturing  interests,  let  her 
also  exert  herself  in  behalf  of  public  morality.  The 
American  houses,  this  season,  have  done  but  a very 
moderate  business — and  if  affairs  were  left  to  them 
alone,  the  country  would  not,  year  after  year,  be 
flooded  and  embarrassed  with  foreign  importations. 

Foreign  houses  are  doing  all  the  profitable  busi- 
ness, and  will  not  eventually  fail  to  monopolise  it — 
and  already  a stranger  visiting  New  York  would, 
from  reading  the  signs  in  the  business  part  of  the 
city,  sooner  imagine  he  wasrin  France  or  Germany, 
than  in  his  own  country. 

Americans  know,  better  than  foreigners  can  know', 
the  wants  of  their  country,  and  have  quite  as  much 
facility  of  purchasing  their  goods  abroad,  and  more 
for  disposing  of  them  at  home — but  unless  they  cap 
learn  to  cheat  their  own  government  out  of  its  reve- 
nue, as  well  as  those  who  are  not  in  a position  de- 
manding the  respect  due  to  laws,  they  will  be  un- 
successful. 

An  American  is  disgraced  forever,  and  ruined,  by 
a discovered  custom  house  fraud — while  a French- 
man may  continue  in  the  country,  under  such  an  im- 
putation, as  much  respected  as  he  was  before — and 
has  only  to  change  the  name  of  a firm  to  enable  him 
to  be  forgotten  even  by  the  customhouse. 

THE  TARIFF— LIGHT  BREAKING. 

A correspondent  of  the  Boston  Atlas  says:  We  re- 
joice to  learn  from  Washington,  that  the  committee 
on  manufactures  are  actively  engaged  in  maturing  a 
tariff  bill,  which  will  be  presented  to  the  house  in  the 
course  of  a few  days.  We  are  not  a little  pleased  to 
observe  that  the  great  change  which  the  public  mind 
is  fast  undergoing  upon  the  subject  is  not  without  its 
effects  upon  the  minds  of  members  of  congress. — 
Even  southern  men  feel  very  differently  now  from 
what  they  did  a few  months  ago.  The  light  which 
has  been  breaking  in  from  the  east,  has  not  been  with- 
out its  effects  in  opening  their  eyes.  The  correspon- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  North  American  writes,  that 
“memorials  in  favor  of  a revision  of  the  tariff,  and 
of  extending  protection  to  home  industry,  continue 
to  come  in.  The  manufacturers  appear  to  be  alive 
to  the  disastrous  consequences  to  them,  attendant 
upon  a further  reduction  of  the  tariff  There  can  be 
but  little  doubt  thatfrom  the  diminished  imports,  con- 
gress will  be  compelled  to  lay  a higher  rate  of  duty, 
than  was  probably  at  first  contemplated,  in  order  to 
equalize  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  govern- 
ment.” 

On  Monday  last,  Mr.  W.  O.  Butler,  a loco  foco 
from  Kentucky,  presented  a strong  memorial  from 
that  state,  urging  congress  to  pass  a retaliating  tariff, 
laying  high  duties  upon  the  manufactured  goods  of 
those  countries  which  have  heavy  duties  upon  Ame- 
rican tobacco.  He  was  soon  after  followed  by  a si- 
milar move  from  Virginia  herself.  Hon.  Alexander 
H.  II.  Stuart,  who,  by  the  -way,  is  one  of  the  most 
liberal  and  high  minded  members,  not  only  from 
Virginia,  but  from  any  part  of  the  country,  presented 
a memorial  from  certain  citizens  of  Virginia  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  praying  for  the  passage 
of  an  act,  laying  duties  on  imported  iron.  Mr.  Stu- 
art moved  to  have  this  petition  referred  and  printed. 
This  produced  not  a little  fluttering  among  the  anti- 
discrimination  men,  who  met  its  reception  with  the 
same  factious  and  unprincipled  opposition,  which  has 
characterised  all  their  movements  this  session.  But 
they  were  voted  down  by  a vote  of  92  to  68!  and  the 
petition  was  received  and  referred.  Virginia  knows 
that  she  has  coal  and  iron  as  well  as  Pennsylvania, 
and  will  protect  and  maintain  those  concretions  against 
any  anti-tariff  abstractionists. 

On  the.same  day,  the  Pennsylvanians  poured  in  a 
torrent  of  petitions  in  favor  of  discriminating  duti.  s. 

Much  as  we  rejoice  to  see  these  indications  in  con- 
gress, we  are  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  it,  when 
we  remember  the  indications  of  the  feelings  of  the 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  A correspondent 
of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  writing  from  Mobile, 
under  date  of  the  5th  inst.  says: 

“A  great  change  is  going  forward  here,  and  I be- 
lieve in  the  south  generally,  on  the  subject  of  protec- 
tion to  home  industry  in  all  its  various  branches. — 
We  are  becoming  more  American , and  less  local  and 
selfish  in  our  views  of  general  policy.  We  now  see 
that  we  have  too  long  followed  the  visionary  theories 
of  Calhoun,  McDuffie,  and  others,  which  though 
they  look  well  on  paper,  supported  as  they  are  by 
the  plausible  and  sophistical  arguments  of  those  able 
gentlemen  and  their  worshippers,  do  not  answer  in 
practice.  Let  me  be,  however,  fairly  understood. — 
The  south  is  not  in  favor  of  such  a tariff  as  will  only 
protect  particular  branches  of  industry,  or  benefit 
particular  localities,  but  one  which,  while  it  protects 
every  American  product,  will  recognise  the  principle 
of  strict  reciprocity  in  trade,  and  retaliation,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  done  without  increasing  the  revenues  be- 
yond the  wants  ofthe  government.” 


The  Middlebury  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  contains  a call 
for  a meeting  of  the  friends  of  American  industry,  in 
the  county  of  Addison,  at  the  court  house  in  Middle- 
bury, on  Thursday,  the  24th  inst.  at  10  o’clock  A.  M. 
to  express  their  views  as  to  the  duty  of  congress  to 
afford  protection  to  the  great  interests  of  all  "the  pro- 
ducing classes  of  the  country,  against  the  competi- 
tion and  restrictive  legislation  of  foreign  nations. 


TRADE  WITH  GEE  MAN  Y. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PRUSSIAN  MINISTER. 

The  hon.  Mr.  Jenifer  has  done  me  the  honor  to 
ask  for  my  views  in  relation  to  the  system  of  reci- 
procity existing  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Hanse  Towns,  and  to  the  general  bearing  of  that 
system  on  the  interest  of  the  two  countries,  if  not  in- 
compatible with  my  official  position. 

I can  have  no  objection  to  state  to  the  hon.  Mr. 
Jenifer  my  private  opinion  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Meir’s  letter  to  Mr.  Jenifer  of  24th  January, 
1838,  shows  clearly,  I think,  that  the  tobacco  planters 
have  no  reason  to  complain  ofthe  reciprocity  system, 
by  which,  on  the  contrary,  their  interests  are  even 
promoted. 

Mr.  Meir  says:  “The  increased  demand,  the  di- 
minished expenses  of  transportation,  and  placing  the 
terms  of  sale  and  shipping  in  the  hands  of  the  plant- 
er, constitute  the  three  strong  points  of  benefit  the 
planter  derives  from  the  treaty  of  reciprocity  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Hanse  Towns.” 

To  these  arguments  I beg  leave  to  add  the  follow- 
ing remarks: 

The  fact  of  the  tonnage  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  and, 
more  especially,  that  of  Bremen,  in  the  carrying 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Hanse 
Towns,  having  within  the  last  twenty  years  materi- 
| ally  increased,  cannot  be  denied;  but  it  is  an  entire 
1 mistake  to  suppose  that  this  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
i system  of  reciprocity. 

| We  perceive  the  same  change  in  almost  all  the 
European  maritime  countries.  A state  of  universal 
peace,  which  has  withdrawn  from  the  ship  owners 
ofthe  United  States  all  those  advantages  which,  as 
neutrals,  they  so  long  enjoyed,  and  a general  spirit 
of  improvement  in  the  commercial  policy  of  Euro- 
pean nations,  producing  an  increase  of  enterprise  in 
their  merchants  and  ship  owners,  are  the  natural 
causes  of  this  change;  and,  as  regards  the  great  in- 
j crease  of  Bremen  tonnage  in  the  carrying  trade  be- 
tween that  city  and  the  United  States,  I have  men- 
tioned, in  my  letter  to  the  hon.  Mr.  Jenifer  of  April 
9,  1839,  the  chief  cause  to  be  the  emigration  of  Ger- 
mans, who,  owing  to  a wise  system  of  protection 
against  imposition  they  enjoy  in' the  city  of  Bremen, 
and  to  the  greater  confidence  they  have  in  Bremen 
vessels,  prefer  embarking  at  that  port  and  in  those 
vessels.  This,  indeed,  was  the  leading  cause  of  .the 
tobacco  trade  taking  its  direction  to  Bremen,  for  it 
enabled  Bremen  ship  owners  to  carry  tobacco  to 
Germany  at  a much  tower  freight  than  the  rates,  by 
other  vessels,  to  other  ports.  The  Bremen  mer- 
chants who  have  embarked  in  this  business,  are  sat- 
isfied with  the  mere  freight,  without  looking  for  fur- 
ther profit;  whilst,  if  the  tobacco  were  consigned  to 
Germany,  the  commission  would  increase  the  cost 
at  least  half  a cent  per  pound,  and  American  ship- 
pers would  only  buy  at  prices  leaving  a fair  profit. — 
The  tobacco  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  having  once  taken  this  direction,  another 
effect  of  it  has  been  a decrease  of  50  per  cent,  in  the 
freight  for  carrying  goods  from  Germany  to  the  U. 
j States.  German  goods  are  now  often  shipped  to  the 
: United  States  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  create 
funds  with  which  to  buy  tobacco;  these  goods  are  fre- 
quently sold  at  cost,  the  ship  owner  having  no  other 
object  in  view  than  to  earn  the  freight;  he  expects  no 
profit  either  on  the  inward  or  the  outward  cargo;  so 
that  the  present  state  of  things  is  equally  beneficial 
j to  the  producer  (planter)  and  to  the  consumer. 

| Any  legislative  provision  excluding  Bremen  ves- 
sels from  the  tobacco  trade,  or  imposing  restrictions 
upon  them,  would  only  be  in  favor  of  American  ship 
owners  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  planter.  Last 
year,  for  instance,  the  freight  from  New  Orleans  to 
England  and  France,  on  Kentucky  tobacco,  was 
from  80  to  100  shillings  per  hogshead,  owing  to  a 
vvant  of  competition  by  foreign  vessels  excluded  by 
the  navigation  acts  of  those  countries,  whilst  the 
freight  from  Baltimore  to  Germany  and  Holland  was 
only  40  shillings  per  hogshead.  Moreover,  disturb- 
ing the  tobacco  trade  of  Bremen  would  be  a very 
dangerous  experiment.  That  city  has  imported  an- 
nually about  30,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  and  stems 
from  the  United  States,  and  has  thus  become  the 
great  mart  for  these  commodities  in  Germany;  so 
; much  so,  that  even  Austria  and  France  have  made 
i purchases  there.  This  is  the  consequence,  not  of 
■ any  artificial  system,  but  of  natural  causes,  combin- 


ed with  the  great  enterprise  and  industry  ofthe  Ger- 
man merchants;  and  if  this  state  of  things  should  be 
disturbed  by  legislative  interference-,  as  e.  g.  by  cre- 
ating a monopoly  in  favor  of  American  ship  owners, 
the  tobacco  trade  might  be  materially  injured,  and 
the  United  Slates  might  find  it  difficult  to  secure  an- 
other equally  favorable  market  for  their  tobacco. 

* * * I beg  leave  on  this  occasion  to  present 
another  remark,  which,  although  unconnected  with 
the  present  examination  of  the  policy  of  continuing 
the  present  reciprocity  system,  may  yet  be  of  interest 
to  the  hon.  Mr.  Jenifer. 

The  tobacco  planters  are  in  hopes  that  if  the  re- 
strictions on  American  tobacco  in  Europe  are  dimin- 
ished, more  tobacco  will  be  raised  in  the  United 
States,  and  higher  prices  will  be  obtained.  Now 
suppose  the  first  to  be  the  case,  will  the  second  ex- 
pectation also  be  realized?  This  appears  questiona- 
ble. In  Venezuela,  when  under  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, the  cultivation  of  tobacco  was  a kind  of  mono- 
poly confined  to  circumscribed  limits.  Varinas  to- 
! hacvo  sold  at  $1  and  §1  50  per  lb.  The  opening  of 
the  trade  has  trebled  the  production  within  a few 
years,  but  prices  have  declined  in  an  inverse  propor- 
tion, and  the  same  article  is  selling  now  at  about  20 
cents  per  lb.  Here  we  have  an  instance  of  increased 
production,  having  materially  reduced  the  price,  a 
result  which  the  American  tobacco  planter  can  cer- 
tainly not  feel  anxious  to  bring  about. 

It  has  been  urged  against  a continuance  ofthe  pre- 
sent treaties  with  the  Hanse  Towns  that  true  reci- 
procity supposed  equal  advantages,  which  could 
not  be  expected  from  the  intercourse  between  a 
country  of  vast  extent  like  the  United  States,  with 
1 16,000,000  of  inhabitants  and  with  numerous  sea- 
: ports,  and  a country  of  small  extent  like  the  Hanse 
Towns,  with  200,000  inhabitants  and  three  seaports 
only,  the  advantage  thus  being  altogether  on  the  side 
of  the  smaller,  and  the  disadvantage  on  the  side  of  the 
larger  country. 

Without  inquiring  into  the  accuracy  of  this  reason-  • 
ing,  I have  only  to  observe,  that  in  weighing  the  re- 
ciprocal advantages  to  be  derived  from  a system  of 
reciprocity  from  the  Hanse  Towns,  it  is  entirely 
erroneous  to  draw  a comparison  between  the  Hanse 
Towns  only,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  United  States 
on  the  other.  The  former  have  no  isolated  exist- 
ence; they  form  part  of  the  great  German  confede- 
racy, of  which  they  are  only  the  outports,  and  thus, 
in  drawing  the  above  comparison,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a fair  result,  the  whole  of  Germany  ought  to  be 
! taken  into  consideration,  and  not  merely  the  Hanse 
Towns.  To  separate  the  interest  of  the  latter  from 
; the  rest  of  Germany  would  be  the  same  as  to  sepa- 
1 rate  the  interest  of  one  or  two  of  the  American  sea- 
ports from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  union;  the  ports  on 
the  Baltic  and  the  North  ^ea  are  the  outports  of  Ger- 
many, as  New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  N. 
York,  &c.  are  the  outports  of  the  United  States;  and 
whatever  the  political  system  of  those  different  states 
may  be,  whether  that  of  a confederacy  of  states,  or 
that  of  a federal  government,  they  form  but  one  na- 
tion: the  name  of  Americans  and  Germans  embraces 
them  all;  they  are  bound  together  by  the  natural  ties 
of  a common  language  and  of  congenial  habits,  and 
their  common  interest  forms  their  strongest  bond  of 
union.  All  the  thirty  nine  sovereign  German  Slates, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Wur- 
temburg,  Baden,  Hessen,  Brunswick,  &c.  &c.  the 
three  republics  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubec  in- 
cluded, with  a population  of  40,000,000  inhabitants, 
(those  countries  not  included  which,  with  a popula- 
tion of  about  26,000,000,  are  governed  by  German 
Princes,  though  not  belonging  to  the  German  confe- 
deracy), form  a political  confederacy,  the  object  of 
which  is  the  preservation  of  the  external  and  inter- 
nal security  of  Germany,  and  the  independence  and 
inviolability  of  the  confederated  states.* 

The  Federative  Diet  has  also  the  power  to  regu- 
late the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  diffe- 
rent states;  but  not  having  exercised  that  power,  al- 
most all  the  German  states,  with  the  exception  of 
Austria,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Oldenburg,  Mecklen- 
burg, Holstein,  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  have'  formed 
si  customs-union,  the  principal  object  of  which  was 
to  remove  the  Douanes,  or  custom  houses,  which  be- 
fore encircled  each  of  those  different  states,  to  the 
common  external  frontier,  where  the  duties  are  now 
levied  for  account  of  all  the  different  governments 
constituting  the  union,  and  afterwards  distributed 
among  them  in  the  ratio  of  population  of  each  state, 
so  that  the  intercourse  between  and  within  those 
slates  is  entirely  free,  and,  in  a commercial  point  of 
view,  they  may  be  considered  as  forming  but  one 
large  flourishing  country  with  26,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants on  an  area,  of  8,088  German  (geographical) 
square  miles. 

* Wheaton’s  International  Law,  page  56. 
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bound  to  the  rest  of  Germany  by  the  same  ties  of  ed  for  the  Hanse  Towns  would  probably  fall  heavier 
political  and  material  interests,  can  have  no  other  upon  the  interior  of  Germany  than  upon  the  former, 
policy  than  that  of  facilitating,  as  much  as  is  within  as  it  would  at  all  events  raise  the  freight,  which  t lie 
their  power,  the  intercourse  between  the  interior  of  German  manufacturer  and  consumer  would  have  to 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  Not  so  with  other  pay  whilst  the  enterprising  Bremen  shipowners,  if 
countries,  if  the  system  of  reciprocity  with  the  Hanse  compelled  to  abandon  their  present  pursuits,  would 
Towns  were  to  be  abandoned,  and  if  the  trade  be-  try  to  find  other  means  of  employing  their  vessels,  as, 
tween  Germany  and  the  United  States  should  be  ( e.  g.,  by  turning  their  attention  to  the  whale  fishery 


The  seaports  forming  the  German  confederacy  are 
those  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  sea.  Only  the 
smaller  part  of  the  trade  of  Germany  with  foreign 
countries  is  carried  on  through  the  former  ports, 
owing  to  their  less  favorable  natural  position  com- 
bined with  other  causes. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  imports  and  exports 
into  and  from  Germany  find  their  way  through  the 
German  ports  of  the  Hanse  Towns  of  Holstein,  Han- 
over and  Oldenburg,  and  through  the  foreign  ports 
of  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Havre. 

It  is  the  interest  of  the  interior  of  Germany  to  find 
as  many  outlets  as  possible  for  her  products  and  ma- 
nufactures; the  greater  the  competition  among  the  i 
different  seaports,  the  more  favorable  will  he  the  would  appear  that  those  colonies  have  the  means  of  rocity  with  the  United  States  as  long  as  no  guaranty 

terms  for  sending  the  products  of  German  industry  | producing  any  quantity  they  can  dispose  of  Holland  is  given  for  the  continuance  of  the  present  rec.ipro- 

and  agriculture  abroad,  and  for  supplying  the  wants  j is  making  every  exertion,  by  a system  of  bounties  [ cjty  system  between  the  United  States  and  the  Hanse 

s,  therefore,  by  no"  and  other  encouragements,  to  supply  the  continent  of 


more  than  they  have  hitherto  had  inducement  to  do, 

interfere  with  the 


forced  through  other  channels.  Holland  has  her  co- 
lonies; sugar,  coffee,  tea,  indigo,  rice,  tobacco , and  by  which  they  would  seriously 
cotton  can  be  produced  much  cheaper  in  Java  and  j American  ship  owner. 

Sumatra,  than  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and,  i 
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Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  a question 


judging  from  the  almost  miraculous  increase  of  the  of  grave  consideration  for  the  German  custom-house 
production  of  these  articles  within  the  last  years,  it  union,  whether  they  will  renew  the  treaty  of  reeip- 


from  foreign  sources.  Germany 


means  desirous  to  create  monopolies  or  undue  advan-  j Europe  with  her  colonial  products  to  the  exclusion 
tages  in  favor  of  any  one  of  the  different  seaports.  \ of  those  of  American  and  the  West  Indies,  and  110th- 
She  is  anxious  that  the  natural  course  of  trade  should  ; ing  would  be  more  opportune  for  her  than  if  the  U. 
be  preserved,  unobstructed  by  artificial  impediments;  | States  themselves  would  aid  her  in  this  policy  by 
and  here  the  interest  of  the  United  States  seems  j throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  interchange  of 
but  to  correspond  with  hers,  as  they  also  must  wish  | produce  with  Germany;  she  would  certainly  do  no- 
to  create  the  most  comprehensive  demand  for  their  j thing  to  facilitate  the  importation  from  the  United 


products,  and  to  obtain  German  goods  as  cheap  as 
possible. 

There  can  be  no  objection  that  those  sections  of 
Germany  which,  from  their  natural  location  near  the 
Rhine  and  its  tributaries,  find  it  most  profitable  and 
convenient  to  send  their  exports  and  to  receive  their 
imports  through  the  ports  of  France,  Holland,  and 
Belgium  (Havre,  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam  and  Ant- 
werp) should  follow  this  course;  but  a glance  at  the 
map  will  show  that  the  natural  position  of  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  Germany  on  the  Elbe  and  Weserand 
their  tributaries,  is  such  as  to  render  it  more  advan- 
tageous and  convenient  to  forward  and  receive  goods 
through  the  German  ports  of  the  North  sea,  arid 
more  especially  through  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  The 
Hanse  Towns  are  therefore  emphatically  the  out- 
ports  of  Germany;  they  represent  no  isolated  inte- 
rest; they  are  the  representatives  of  the  commerce  of 
Germany  with  the  transatlantic  countries;  their 
mercantile  houses  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  establishments  of  the 
interior  of  Germany;  they  have  a common  interest, 
they  frequently  form  partnerships,  or  they  are  in  one 
way  or  other  interested  in  enterprises  undertaken  for 
common  account;  they  study  the  wants  of  foreign 
nations  by  sending  agents  and  establishing  factories 
among  them,  and  while  they  try  to  adapt  German 
industry  to  the  wants  and  to  the  taste  of  those  na- 
tions, they  also  purchase  such  rare  products  from 
them  as  they  know  to  be  most  wanted  in  Germany, 
and  thus  contribute  to  increase  both  the  consumption 
of  German  goods  abroad  and  foreign  products  at 
home,  making  the  one  the  necessary  condition  of  the 
other.  Every  thing,  affecting  the  interest  of  the 
Hanse  Towns  affects  that  of  Germany,  and  a nation 
that  grants  favors  to  or  inflicts  injuries  upon  the 
Hanse  Towns,  thereby  favors  or  injures  Germany  at 
the  same  lime — the  interest  of  the  one  cannot  be 
separated  from  that  of  the  other;  and  consequently  a 
nation  anxious  to  promote  her  commercial  inter- 
course with  Germany  must  abstain  from  all  mea- 
sures that  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  Hanse  Towns. 
It  is  evidently  this  consideration  which  has  induced 
foreign  nations  to  conclude  treaties  of  reciprocity 
with  the  Hanse  Towns,  looking  upon  them  not  as 
small  isolated  republics,  but  as  the  natural  mediators 
and  representatives  of  German  commerce.  If  the 
United  States  were  to  embarrass  the  intercourse 
with  the  Hanse  Towns,  the  consequences  would  be 
that  some  other  country,  Holland  for  instance,  would 
be  benefitted  by  it,  at  the  expense  of  both  Germany 
and  the  United  States;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what 
possible  inducement  the  United  States  could  have  to 
adopt  such  a policy.  On  the  contrary,  a wise  policy 
seems  to  dictate  to  both  Germany  and  the  U.  States 
rather  to  strengthen  than  to  weaken  their  recipro- 
cal commercial  relations.  They  are  both  countries 
of  great  extent  and  vast  resources  with  a numerous 
population. 

Germany  requires  large  quantities  of  colonial  pro- 
duce;j  no  other  European  country  manufactures 
cheaper  than  Germany ,j  and,  above  all , both  Germa- 
ny and  the  United  States  are  unrestricted  by  any  con- 
sideration of  colonial  policy.  Germany  has  no  reasons 
to  grant  advantages  to  other  colonial  products  in  pre- 
ference to  those  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Hanse 
Towns  being  emphatically  commercial  towns,  and 


States  of  articles  also  produced  in  her  own  colonies, 
neither  would  American  vessels  participate  in  the 
carrying  trade,  the  intercourse  with  her  East  India 
possessions,  being  almost  closed  to  other  nations  by 
discriminating  export  duties,  which  compel  the  U. 
States  to  draw  their  supplies  of  Java  coffee  from 
Holland,  and  at  an  increased  cost,  by  double  freights 
and  other  charges.  The  same  is  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  the  exportation  of  German  goods;  all  those 
countries  through  which  they  might  be  exported  to 
the  United  States  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Hanse 
Towns,  viz:  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France,  are  like- 
wise manufacturing  countries,  and  they  would  cer- 
tainly not  facilitate  the  transit  of  German  manufac- 
tures coming  into  competition  with  their  own,  thus 
enhancing  the  price  to  the  injury  of  the  American 
consumer. 

What  inducement,  then,  can  the  United  Stales 
have  to  abandon  the  system  of  reciprocity  now  exist- 
ing between  them  and  the  Hanse  Towns?  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  interest  of  their  producer  (planter)  as 
well  as  that  of  the  consumer  would  suffer  by  it,  and 
it  is  at  least  very  questionable  whether  American 
ship  owners  would  be  benefitted  by  it,  as  the  Hanse 
Towns  would  no  doubt  also  levy  discriminating  du- 
ties on  American  vessels.  Besides,  in  order  to  ren- 
der a system  of  discriminating  duties  levied  in  favor 
of  American  vessels  effective,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  abandon  the  whole  system  of  reciprocity  with  all 
the  countries  on  the  north  sea;  with  Denmark,  with 
Hanover,  (with  which  the  United  States  have  just 
concluded  a treaty  of  reciprocity  for  twelve  years,) 
and  with  Oldenburg,  as  otherwise  the  object  of  the 
United  States  would  be  defeated  by  the  ships  of 
those  countries  being  substituted  for  those  of  the 
Hanse  Towns. § It  would  indeed  present  a strange 
spectacle  to  the  world  if  Americans,  so  famous  all 
over  the  world  for  their  skill  in  building  and  navigat- 
ing vessels,  and  for  their  spirit  of  enterprise,  would 
ask  for  protection  upon  the  ground  that  they  could 
not  compete  with  German  vessels.  The  amount  of 
German  tonnage  has  increased,  not  from  any  artifi- 
cial cause,  but  on  account  of  the  great  enterprise 
and  activity  of  the  German  merchants.  They  have 
opened  new:and  extended  their  former  relations  with 
transatlantic  countries  from  whence  large  quantities 
of  produce  used  formerly  to  be  imported  indirectly 
by  way  of  England  and  France.  They  have  eman- 
cipated Germany  from  her  former  dependency  on 
those  two  countries  for  a supply  of  colonial  produce. 
The  time  is  not  so  far  distant  when  England  was  the 
great  entre-pot  of  tobacco,  to  which  the  continent  of 
Europe  had  to  resort,  and  the  planter  and  consumer 
are  certainly  benefitted  in  an  equal  degree  by  the 
saving  of  expense  through  the  present  direct  trade. 
The  cost  of  building  ships  and  of  fitting  them  out  has 
of  late  increased  in  Bremen;  wages  have  risen  from 
eight  and  nine  to  twelve  rix  dollars  per  month,  and 
ship  provisions  have  in  several  instances  been  sent 
from  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans  to  Bremen,  so  that 
whatever  advantage  Bremen  may  have  had  in  this 
respect  does  now  no  longer  exist.  The  blow  intend- 


Towns;  for  the  United  States  would  have  it  at  any 
time  in  their  power  to  render  the  treaty  nugatory  by 
levying  discriminating  duties  upon  vessels  of  the 
Hanse  Towns,  the  natural  carriers  of  German  goods. 
It  ought  to  be  considered  that,  in  case  the  customs 
union  should  be  forced  into  a system  of  discriminat- 
ing duties,  it  would  be  easy  to  distinguish  the  pro- 
ducts of  tlie  United  States,  such  as  cotton,  rice,  to- 
bacco, &c.,  from  similar  products  of  other  countries, 
whilst  it  would  be  difficult  to  recognise  German 
manufactures  as  such,  when  imported  from  Holland, 
Belgium,  France,  See. 

February  4,  1841.  ROENNE. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  SEARCH. 


t Enterprising  ura n ulactu iers  of  New  England  a;e 
now  (ryots'  (o  compete  with  lire  British  in  selling  in  Ger- 
many cotton  goods,  and  more  especially  twist,  in  which 
shape  American  cotton  is  chiefly  imported  there. 

t Americans  have  lately  gone  to  Germany  with  sam- 
ples of  hardware,  cutlery,  paper,  &c.,  which  can  be 
manufactured  just  as  good  and  much  cheaper’  there 
than  elsewhere. 


§ It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest 
o(  Prussia  if  the  rec  procity  svstem  with  the  countries  on 
the  north  sea  were  to  bo  abandoned,  as  the  p rrts  of  Prus- 
si  i would  then  become  the  ports  of  importation  and  ex- 
portation, and,  as  even  Prussian  vessels  could  then  be 
more  p ofitable  employed  in  the  carrying  trade  between 
the  United  Slates  and  the  Hanse  Towns.  This  is  so 
narrow-minded  a policy  that  an  enliphterid  government 
Use  that  of  Prussia  would  never  lend  its  aid  to  it,  and 
besides,  what  benefit  would  die  rest  of  the  custom-house 
union  derive  from  Prussian  ports,  and  Prussian  ves-els 
monopolizing  die  trade  with  the  United  Sates,  could  so 
unnatural  a stale  of  things  be  brought  about  by  artificial 

menr.k? 


THE  MUTUAL  RIGHT  OF  SEARCH. 

From  the  Boston  Advertiser  of  March  26. 

General  Cass,  in  his  pamphlet  lately  published  at 
Paris,  says,  that  “during  twenty-five  years,  the  Bri- 
Itish  government  has  urged  the  government  of  the  U. 

I States  to  consent”  to  an  agreement  for  the  mutual 
search  of  the  vessels  of  the  two  nations,  by  the 
cruisers  of  the  other;  “and  that  llie  application  has 
been  steadily  repelled  and  pertinaciously  repeated.'1' 

This  remark,  we  think,  is  of  a character  to  give 
an  erroneous  impression  of  the  history  of  the  nego- 
ciations  between  the  two  governments,  on  this  sub- 
ject. Negociations  for  the  abolition  of  the  Af- 
rican slave  trade  were  begun  between  them,  as 
early  as  the  making  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  It  was 
stipulated  in  that  treaty,  that  both  parties  should 
use  their  best  endeavors  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  object;  and  for  several  years  subsequent  to  that 
date,  efforts  were  made,  not  by  Great  Britain  alone, 
but  by  both  parties,  to  ’ establish  a concert  between 
them  in  measures  for  carrying  the  stipulation  of  the 
treaty  into  effect. 

In  the  year  1820  congress  passed  a law  making  it 
piracy  in  a citizen  of  the  United  States  to  be  con- 
cerned in  the  slave  trade,  as  part  of  a crew  of  either 
a foreign  or  American  vessel,  and  subjecting  him,  on 
conviction  thereof,  to  the  punishment  of  death;  and 
in  1823  the  house  of  representatives,  by  a vote  of 
131  to  9,  passed  a resolution,  requesting  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  and  America 
“for  the  effectual  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade , and 
its  ultimate  denunciation  as  piracy,  under  the  law  of 
nations,  by  the  consent  of  the  civilized  world.” 

A committee  of  the  house  of  representatives,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  part  of  the  president’s  mes- 
sage relating  to  the  slave  trade,  said  in  their  report, 
that  “the  United  States  having  led  the  way,  owe  it 
to  themselves  to  give  their  influence  and  cordial  co- 
operation to  any  measure  that  will  accomplish  the 
great  and  good  purpose,”  [that  of  effacing  the  crime 
of  kidnapping  the  unoffending  inhabitants  of  one 
country,  and  chaining  |hem  to  slavery  in  another] 
but  this  happy  result,  experience  has  demonstrated, 
cannot  be  realised  by  any  system,  except  a concession  by 
the  maritime  poxoers  to  each  other's  ships  of  war,  of  a 
qualified  right  of  search." 

In  April,  1822,  another  committee  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, who  were  instructed  to  inquire  whether 
the  laws  for  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  were 
executed,  and  if  defects  existed  in  those  laws,  to  sug- 
gest remedies,  discussed  the  project  of  a treaty  sti- 
pulation for  a concession  of  the  mutual  right  of 
search.  They  suggest  limitations  and  regulations 
under  which  such  concession  might  in  their  opinion 
be  safely  made,  and  they  conclude  by  saying,  “your 
committee  cannot  doubt  that  the  people  of  America 
have  the  intelligence  to  distinguish  between  the  right 
of  searching  a neutral  on  the  high  seas,  in  time  of 
war,  claimed  by  some  belligerents,  and  that  mutual, 
restricted,  and  peaceful  concession,  by  treaty,  sug- 
gested by  your  committee,  and  lohich  is  demanded  in 
the  name  of  suffering  humanity." 

In  compliance  with  these  and  many  other  expres- 
sions of  opinion  on  the  partof  the  American  people, 
the  American  minister  in  London,  during  the  admin 
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istration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  was  specially  instructed  to 
enter  into  a negotiation  for  the  object  here  specified- 
A convention  was  concluded  and  signed  at  London, 
March  13,  1824,  bv  Mr.  liush  on  the  part  of  the  IT. 
States,  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  Mr.  Stratford  Can- 
ning on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  it  was 
stipulated,  under  various  restrictions,  and  regula- 
tions for  the  prevention  of  abuses,  that  the  com- 
manders and  commissioned  officers  of  each  of  the 
two  high  contracting  parties,  duly  authorised,  under 
the  regulations  and  instructions  of  their  respective 
governments,  to  cruise  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  of 
America  and  of  the  West  Indies,  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade,  should  he  empowered  under  the 
conditions  and  limitations  specified,  to  detain,  cap- 
ture and  deliver  over  for  trial  and  adjudication,  by 
some  competent  tribunal  of  whichever  of  the  two 
countries  it  should  be  found  on  examination  to  be- 
long, any  ship  or  vessel  concerned,  in  the  illicit  traffic 
of  slaves,  and  carrying  the  flag  of  the  other,  or  own- 
ed by  citizens  or  subjects  of  either  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  except  when  in  presence  of  a ship  of 
war  of  its  own  nation.  It  was  provided  that  vessels 
so  captured,  should  be  tried  by  tribunals  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  the  vessels  should  belong,  and  there 
were  various  other  provisions  to  the  extent  of  eleven 
articles. 

This  convention  was  submitted  to  the  senate  of 
the  United  States — was  strongly  recommended  by 
Mr.  Monroe,  and  was  ratified  by  the  senate  by  a vote 
of  29  to  13.  This  ratification  however  was  made  on 
the  condition  of  certain  alterations  in  it  being  made, 
one  of  which  the  British  government  refused  to  ac- 
cede to. 

The  alterations  proposed  by  the  senate  did  not 
affect  the  main  principle  of  the  treaty,  but  one  of 
them  was  regarded  by  the  British  government  as  de- 
priving it  of  the  character  of  equal  reciprocity,  viz., 
striking  out  the  word  “America,”  by  which  the 
right  of  searching  vessels  suspected  of  slave  trad- 
ing, on  the  coast  of  America,  was  prohibiting,  while 
it  was  permitted  on  the  coasts  of  the  West  Indies. 
The  removal  of  this  right  as  to  the  coast  of  Ameri- 
ca, Mr.  Canning,  the  British  secretary,  said,  and  its 
continuance  as  to  the  West  Indies,  appeared  to  im- 
ply the  existence  on  one  side,  and  not  on  the  other,  of 
a just  ground,  either  of  suspicion  of  misconduct,  or 
for  apprehension  of  an  abuse  of  authority.  He  pro- 
posed to  sign  a new  treaty,  adopting  all  other  amend- 
ments, but  retaining  the  words  “of  America;”  but 
this  not  being  acceded  to  on  the  part  of  our  govern- 
ment, the  project  fell  thorugh,  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  renewal  of  it  has  been  proposed  by  Great 
Britain  from  that  time  to  this.  It  was  alluded  to  by 
Lord  Aberdeen  in  his  late  letter  to  Mr.  Stevenson, 
but  he  said  expressly  that  he  was  not  instructed  to 
propose  a renewal  of  it.  We  would  ask  Gen.  Cass, 
therefore,  whether  he  is  strictly  correct  in  saying 
that  the  application  of  the  British  government  to 
ours,  for  their  consent  to  the  right  of  search  has  been 
either  “steadily  repelled,”  or  “pertinaciously  re- 
peated” during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Among  the  29  senators  who  voted  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  with  the  amendment,  were 
Messrs.  Barbour  and  Taylor  of  Virginia,  Benton  and 
Barton  of  Missouri,  Lloyd  and  Mills  of  Massachu- 
setts, Rufus  King  of  New  York,  and  Hayne  ofS. 
Carolina.  A majority'  of  the  senate  were  in  favor  of 
every  part  of  the  treaty,  but  the  consent  of  two- 
thirds  being  required  to  sanction  every  part,  the  vote 
on  the  question  shall  the  words  “of  America”  stand 
a part  of  the  treaty,  was  lost,  ayes  23  nays  20.  Un- 
der present  circumstances' it  is  deserving  of  inquiry, 
whether  the  public  sentiment  would  not  sustain  a 
renewal  of  this  proposition. 
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March  24.  Mr.  Graham  took  the  chair,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  president  of  the  senate,  whose  continued 
indisposition  prevented  his  attendance. 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials  were  pre- 
sented and  appropriately  referred:  by  Mr.  Sturgeon, 
from  Cadwallader  Evans,  of  Pittsburg,  staling  that 
he  had  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  perfecting  a 
safety  valve,  which  he  says  has  been  accomplished, 
and  asking  that  it  may  be  adopted  by  the  United 
States.  By  Mr.  Buchanan , several  memorials  in  re- 
lation to  the  protection  of  home  industry,  and  asking 
a revision  of  the  tariff.  By  Mr.  Merrick,  from  citi- 
zens of  Baltimore,  asking  a revision  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Mangum,  on  leave,  introduced  a bill  for  the 
establishment  of  a naval  school. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bagby. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  military  affairs  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  erecting 
fortifications  on  the  east  side  of  Dauphin  island,  for 

the  protection  of  the  harbor  of  the  city  of  Mobile. 


Mr.  Preston  rose  and  remarked  that  he  held  in  his 
hand  a resolution  which  he  begged  leave  to  submit  to 
the  consideration  of  the  senate.  It  would  lie  over 
until  to-morrow,  at  which  time  he  should  call  it  up. 
Its  object  was  to  elicit  the  opinion  of  the  body  with 
regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the  treasury.  He 
had  been  necessarily  so  much  detained  from  his  seat 
of  late  by  ill  health  that  he  had  not  a proper  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  what  was  thought  in  the  senate; 
but  for  his  own  part,  he  would  say  that  his  heart  had 
been  oppressed  and  absolutely  sickened  with  the  ac- 
counts of  distress  said  to  prevail  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  etnharrassed,  the  dis- 
honored state  of  the  treasury.  In  submitting  the  re- 
solution he  was  actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  a 
sincere  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  congress  to  the 
absolute  necessity  of  some  combined  concerted  ac- 
tion for  the  relief  of  the  country.  It  was  not  his  de- 
sire to  charge  this  or  that  party,  or  this  or  that  policy, 
with  being  the  cause  of  the  present  state  of  distress; 
his  mind  was  too  full  of  grief  to  admit  of  any  room 
for  bitterness  or  reproach.  He  would  himself  read 
the  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  actual  condition  of  the  credit 
and  the  finances  of  the  country  require  the  most 
prompt  and  decisive  legislation  on  the  part  of  con- 
gress; and  to  this  end  a loan  should  be  authorised  for 
an  amount  sufficient  for  the  present  exigencies,  and 
on  terms  which  will  ensure  its  success. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  said  there  was  a bill  on  its 
third  reading,  which  he  presumed  the  senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McRoberls)  was  anxious  to  have  disposed 
of.  He  alluded  to  the  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
“an  act  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands,  and  to  grant  pre-emption  rights,”  ap- 
proved September  4,  1841.  The  bill  was  taken  up, 
and,  after  having  been  read,  on  the  question  “shall 
this  bill  pass?” 

Mr.  Smith  arose  and  in  a short  speech  opposed  its 
passage;  after  which  the  question  being  taken  it  was 
passed  by  the  following  vote: 

YEAS — Mi ssrs.  Alien,  Bagby,  Benton,  Buchanan, 
Calhoun.  Fulton,  Henderson,  K ns,  Linn,  McRobe.ts. 
Porter,  Sevier,  Smith,  ol  Connecticut,  Sturgeon.  Tall 
image,  Tappan.  Walker,  White.  Wilcox,  Williams, 
Woodbury,  Wright,  Young — 23. 

NAYS — Me  sra  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien, 
Choate,  Clay,  Clayton.  Evans,  Graham.  Huntington, 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead.  Phelps,  Pren- 
tiss, Preston,  Rives,  Smith,  of  Ind  ana,  Woodbridge — 20. 

Mr.  Rives  rose  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  re- 
solutions of  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Clay  ). 
He  expressed  himself  as  pleased  with  the  remarks  of 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Preston ) in  re- 
lation to  the  necessity  that  existed  for  some  prompt 
and  energetic  measures  on  the  part  of  congress  to  re- 
lieve the  treasury  from  its  present  embarrassments. 
Mr.  R.  spoke  at  considerable  length  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  country,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
that  existed  for  something  to  be  done,  and  that 
promptly.  The  revenue  of  the  country  was  not  now 
equal  to  meet  one-half  of  the  present  expenditure. 
Twice  had  they  been  called  on  to  supply  amounts  of 
some  two  or  three  millions  to  meet  quarterly  deficits; 
and  how  had  these  deficits  been  supplied?  By  the  is- 
sue of  treasury  notes,  which,  in  some  instances,  had 
been  protested  for  non-payment.  He  understood  that 
treasury  notes  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent, 
had  been  sold  in  this  very  city  at  a discount  of  from 
three  to  four  percent.  And  a proposition  was  already 
before  the  country  to  put  bonds  in  thp  market  for 
whatever  they  would  bring.  Such  a state  of  things, 
he  said,  was  utterly  incompatible  with  the  honor  of 
the  country  at  any  time,  and  more  particularly  when 
e'ertain  questions  at  issue  might  terminate  i pi  a war 
with  one  of  the  most  powerful  maritime  nations  on 
earth.  He  was  no  alarmist,  and  deprecated  war  as 
much  as  any  man  could  do,  but  it  would  be  idle  to 
say  there  was  not  danger  at  least.  He  hoped  for  the 
best,  but  he  still  thought  it  prudent  at  least  to  be  pre- 
pared for  any  contingency.  It  had  been  justly  said 
by  a secretary  of  the  treasury  that  public  credit  was 
the  main  pillar  of  public  safety.  The  public  debt 
had  gone  on  with  such  sweeping  velocity  that  it  was 
now  something  between  fifteen  and  twenty  millions 
of  dollars;  and  what  was  the  means  for  its  extinguish- 
ment? He  knew  of  but  one — and  that  was  to  pledge 
the  real  estate.  No  other  resource  was  left  them  but 
to  suspend  the  distribution  law,  and  to  pledge  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  for  the  public  debt.  In 
his  opinion  public  credit  would  then  be  redeemed 
and  the  notes  rise  above  par.  It  was  the  only  alter- 
native left  them — the  credit  of  the  nation  was  of  vital 
importance — if  that  was  suffered  to  go  down,  the  cre- 
dit of  the  states  would  still  further  descend,  and  the 
credit  of  individuals  would  be  bound  up  in  the  same 
destiny.  He  considered,  therefore,  that  they  were 
called  on  by  a proper  regard  for  the  national  honor 
to  provide  for  the  public  debt.  With  regard  to  the 
states,  he  thought  there  could  be  no  disappointment, 
as  they  understood  that  when  the  revenue  required 


was  to  reach  beyond  twenty  percent,  the  law  should 
be  no  longer  in  force.  Mr.  R.  continued  his  re- 
marks, glancing  incidentally  at  the  compromise,  and 
the  necessity  for  forbearance  and  harmony,  to  so 
arrange  a tariff  as  that  it  should  not  trench  on  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  conflicting  interests.  He 
had  no  sectional  feeling  on  the  subject.but  desired 
to  do  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all,  and  not  make 
one  a slavish  tributary  to  the  other.  He  expressed 
the  opinion  that  with  the  public  lands  25  per  cent, 
would  be  sufficient.  The  amendments  which  Mr.  R. 
desired  to  propose  were  then  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  read  as  follows: 

Strike  out  2d,  3d,  4th  and  5th  resolutions  of  Mr. 
Clay,  and  insert — 

1.  Resolved,  That  in  the  present  embarrassed  con- 
dition of  the  national  finances,  and  at  a moment  of 
critical  uncertainty  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  union  that  the  general  government 
should  have  the  aid  of  all  the  sources  of  revenue  w ith 
which  it  has  been  heretofore  endowed,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  credit  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  service. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the  states  hav- 
ing, by  the  terms  of  the  law  which  enacted  it,  been 
made  expressly  dependent  on  the  continued  limita- 
tion of  the  duties  on  foreign  imports  to  a rate  not  ex- 
ceeding 20  per  cent,  as  provided  for  by  the  compro- 
mise act,  and  it  being  now  apparent  that  the  rate  of 
duty  on  foreign  imports  will  not  produce  revenue 
enough  for  the  wants  of  the  government  without  the 
aid  of  the  said  fund,  the  principles  and  conditions  on 
which  the  distribution  law  was  enacted,  as  well  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  require  that  its 
operation  for  the  pres.ent  be  suspended. 

3.  Resolved,  therefore,  That  so  much  of  the  act  en- 
titled “an  act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic hrids  and  to  grant  pre-emption  rights,”  approved 
4th  September,  1841,  as  appropriates  those  proceeds 
to  the  states  and  territories  and  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, ought  to  be  suspended  until  the  national  debt 
already  contracted,  or  which  may  be  contracted, 
shall  have  been  paid;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the 
said  proceeds  be  set  apart  and  pledged  as  a fund  for 
the  payment  of  the  interest  and  the  gradual  extin- 
guishment of  the  principal  of  such  debt. 

4.  Resolved,  That  in  any  new  adjustment  of  the 
tariff  of  duties  on  foreign  imports  which  may  become 
necessary,  the  principles  and  provisions  of  the  2d 
March,  1833,  should  be  adhered  to  and  maintained  as 
far  as  practicable,  consistently  with  the  necessary  de- 
mands of  the  government  economically  administered, 
and  with  equal  justice  due  to  every  interest  and  por- 
tion of  the  country. 

Mr.  Preston  here  rose  and  also  addressed  the  se- 
nate at  some  length.  He  had  also  prepared  amend- 
ments. In  the  first  resolution  .of  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  he  fully  concurred,  but  did  not  in  the  se- 
cond and  third,  which  he  should  move  to  strike  out, 
and  also  the  fifth.  He  was  not  then  prepared  to  af- 
firm or  deny  what  would  be  requisite.  It  would  be 
some  months  yet  before  the  subject  could  be  brought 
practically  before  them,  to  be  acted  on  definitely;  he 
might  say  not  until  an  advanced  period  of  June. — 
Meantime,  every  possible  information  could  be  had 
of  which  they  might  avail  themselves.  Whatever 
was  strictly  necessary,  let  it  be  imposed.  If  20  would 
not  do,  let  25;  or  if  that  would  notdo,  let  333.  But, 
whatever  was  necessary,  in  God’s  name  let  it  be 
done,  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  present  wretch- 
ed and  degrading  system. 

Mr:  P.  sent  his  proposition  to  the  chair,  which  was 
read  as  follows: 

“Strike  out  second  and  third  resolutions  and  insert: 
That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  instructed  to 
communicate  to  the  senate  whether,  in  his  opinion, 
the  rate  of  duties  imposed  by  the  compromise  act 
will  afford  sufficient  revenue  for  the  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  government.  And  that  he  also 
communicate  to  the  senate  what  rate  ol  duties,  in  his 
opinion,  will  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  with  his 
reasons  for  such  opinion. 

“Strike  out  fourth  resolution  (amount  of  twenty 
millions)  and  insert  after  the  word  revenue  ‘adequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  government.’ 

“Strike  out  fifth  resolution.” 

Mr.  Clay  made  a few  remarks  in  reply,  but  was  so 
hoarse  as  to  be  scarcely  audible.  He  was  understood 
to  say,  in  effect,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
for  the  last  year  had  not  been  more  than  a million 
and  a half,  and  would  be  probably  less  for  the  pres- 
ent. And  this  pledge,  which  was  to  do  so  much, 
would  not  even  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt. 
He  said  that  the  credit  of  the  country  had  been  im- 
paired by  the  doctrines  which  had  been  so  lavishly 
issued  forth  in  and  out  of  congress.  He  thought  that 
the  shock  that  would  be  given  from  ihe  instability  of 
legislation  by  a repeal  of  the  land  bill  would  impair 
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public  credit  more  than  it  would  do  good.  HU  own 
opinion  was  that  if  a proper  and  suitable  tariff  was 
laid,  that  would  be  the  best  pledge  that  could  be  giv- 
en. The  great  difficulty  was  the  pressure  on  domes- 
tic capital.  Mr.  C.  went  on  to  reply  in  detail  to  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Rives  and  Mr.  Preston.  He  said  he 
should  leave  them  very  soon,  and  he  would  be  glad 
if  the  senate  would  adopt  the  first  and  last  of  his  pro- 
positions, the  only  two  he  believed  which  had  escap- 
ed criticism  and  objection,  and  that  the  others  be  laid 
over  till  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  Rives  would  say  a word  only  in  reply  to  the 
senator  from  Kentucky,  in  relation  to  the  opinion 
advanced  that  capitalists  would  see  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  land,  would  not  pay  the  interest.  He 
thought  that  capitalists  would  not  look  to  a single 
year,  but  take  the  average,  which  had  been  at  least 
three  millions.  Again,  there  could  be  no  shock  given 
by  the  instability  of  legislation,  because  he  did  not 
propose  to  repeal  the  bill,  but  merely  to  suspend  it 
until  the  debt  was  paid. 

Mr.  Wright  said  he  objected  to  the  first  resolution 
because  it  would  conflict  with  the  amendment  which 
he  had  offered,  proposing  to  strike  it  out;  but  to  the 
last  he  had  no  objection. 

The  latter  resolution,  which  calls  on  the  depart- 
ments to  report  what  expenses  can  be  reduced,  &c. 
was  adopted,  and  the  others  postponed  to  Tuesday 
next. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Berrien  the  senate  took  up  the 
bill  from  the  house  relating  to  the  holding  of  a court 
in  Jacksonville,  in  the  district  of  West  Tennessee; 
and  after  some  few  remarks  the  bill  was  read  a third 
time  and  passed. 

A motion  was  then  made  to  adjourn  over  to  Mon- 
day, on  the  ground  that  the  committees  might  have 
time  for  maturing  the  business  before  them.  The 
motion  having  been  adopted,  the  senate  adjourned. 

March  28.  The  chair  laid  before  the  senate  a 
communication  from  the  navy  department,  in  com- 
pliance with  a resolution  of  the  17th  instant,  in  rela- 
tion to  a war  steamer  to  be  built  for  the  defence  of 
Lake  Erie. 

Also,  from  the  same  department,  in  compliance 
with  the  resolution  of  the  24th,  asking  what  officers 
can  be  dispensed  with,  &c.  The  secretary  answers 
promptly  that  no  officer  can  be  dispensed  with;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  additional  labor  will  be  requir- 
ed to  give  due  efficiency  to  the  department. 

Memorials  and  petitions  were  presented  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  on  the  following  subjects;  pro- 
ceedings of  citizens  of  Windsor  county,  Vermont; 
in  favor  of  revision  of  the  tariff;  manufacturers  of 
window  glass  of  New  Jersey;  citizens  of  Passaic 
county,  rvew  Jersey,  for  protection  of  domestic  la- 
bor, &c.;  ropemakers  of  New  York  for  protec- 
tion of  American  cordage;  proceedings  in  Maine  re- 
specting West  India  trade,  in  Arkansas  for  modifica- 
tion of  pre-emption  laws;  from  residents  on  Oregon 
river  asking  extension  of  U.  States  laws  over  Oregon 
territory;  from  citizens  of  Missouri  for  the  same; 
from  Oswego  county,  N.  Y.  asking  measures  for  a 
congress  of  nations  to  settle  national  disputes  without 
a resort  to  arms;  from  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
New  York  for  a change  in  the  post  office  laws,  which 
will  make  the  government  bear  its  own  burden  of  the 
postage,  and  that  the  letter  and  newspaper  mails 
may  be  carried  in  separate  conveyances,  and  com- 
plaining of  the  tax  the  mercantile  interest  is  subject- 
ed to;  from  citizens  of  Florida  for  compensation  for 
property  destroyed  by  the  Indians;  Irom  citizens  of 
Ohio  for  increase  of  duties  on  woollens. 

Mr.  Tappan  in  presenting  the  last  took  occasion  to 
say  that,  in  his  judgment,  there  was  no  protection  re- 
quired beyond  the  20  per  cent,  of  the  compromise 
act;  that  all  the  evils  of  which  the  manufacturers 
complained  resulted  from  the  state  of  currency, 
which,  if  uniform  and  stable,  would  do  more  for  their 
interest  than  additional  duties. 

Mr.  Young  presented  the  papers  of  Uriah  Brown, 
of  Schuyler  county,  Illinois,  relative  to  his  invention 
of  an  inextinguishable  fire,  in  liquid  form,  which  he 
prays  may  be  patronized  by  government  in  connexion 
with  the  system  about  to  be  adopted  for  the  coast  and 
harbor  defence  of  the  country.  Mr.  Y.  said  that  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Brown  had  been  examined  with 
great  scrutiny  by  some  of  the  most  scientific  gentle- 
men in  the  country,  and  the  practicability  and  utility 
of  his  plan  fully  recognised  and  admitted.  It  has 
been  proposed  at  the  present  session,  by  the  honora- 
ble committee  on  naval  affairs,  to  build,  by  way  of 
experiment,  an  iron  war  steamer,  for  coast  and  har- 
bor defence,  which  shall  be  impregnable  against  shot 
and  shells  of  every  description,  and  consequently  in- 
vincible, no  matter  by  what  degree  of  force  opposed. 
I also  understand  that  a sort  of  secret  examination 
has  been  made  of  late  (perhaps  by  a committee  of 
the  other  house)  of  a newly-invented  shell,  said  to  be 
filled  with  combustible  material  of  a peculiar  cha- 
racter, which  may  be  thrown  to  a great  distance,  and 


with  the  most  destructive  effects,  when  directed 
against  an  enemy.  Rumor,  Mr.  President,  has  said 
that  this  newly  invented  shell  may  be  handled  with 
the  greatest  safety,  and  that  it  is  so  constructed  as 
hot  to  explode  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  ob- 
ject intended  to  be  destroyed,  when  its  effects  are 
terribly  destructive;  so  much  so,  that  a single  shot, 
if  well  directed,  may  sink  a man-of-war  of  the  largest 
class  in  the  British  navy.  Now,  sir,  the  inflammable 
and  inextinguishable  properties  of  the  liquid  fire  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Brown  having  been  fully  tested,  and 
its  practicability  and  utility  sustained  by  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  scientific  gentlemen  and  practical 
engineers,  why  not  adopt  it  also,  with  other  experi- 
ments ascertained  to  be  practicable  in  the  national 
defence?  Suppose  this  iron  war  steamer  shall,  upon 
trial,  come  up  to  the  expectation  of  its  friends,  or, 
in  other  words,  prove  to  be  invulnerable;  suppose  a 
description  of  guns  or  mortars  shall  be  used  upon  it, 
suitable  for  the  discharge  of  these  newly-invented 
shells,  and  steam  batteries  at  the  same  time  employ- 
ed to  discharge  the  liquid  fire  of  Mr.  Brown’s  inven- 
tion, and  what  might  not  be  accomplished  by  this 
terrible  combination  of  destructiveness  in  a time  of 
war  with  the  most  powerful  enemy?  Why,  sir,  whole 
fleets,  it  would  seem,  might  be  destroyed,  if  it  were 
practicable  to  bring  them  in  conflict  with  such  a stea- 
mer, accoutred  with  such  an  armament.  Every  prin- 
ciple of  political  economy,  therefore,  would  seem  not 
only  to  justify,  but  absolutely  to  recommend,  the  pa- 
tronage of  Mr.  Brown’s  invention  at  this  time  by  the 
government,  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  means, 
when  reduced  to  practice,  of  coast  and  harbor  de- 
fence. 

Mr.  King  said  he  desired  to  offer  a resolution.  It 
was  known  that  the  occurrences  which  had  lately 
taken  place  in  a certain  quarter  rendered  it  necessa- 
ry, or  at  all  events  desirable,  that  they  should  have 
all  the  information  possible  to  be  obtained,  in  order 
that  congress  might  know  what  steps  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  take  in  the  premises.  Another  object  he 
had  in  view  was  to  show  that  the  Mexican  minister, 
who  had  been  denounced  throughout  the  country  as 
negligent  of  the  great  trusts  reposed  in  him,  could  be 
justified.  He  had  no  doubt,  when  the  resolution  was 
answered,  that  it  would  be  found  that  individual  had 
been  most  unjustly  assailed,  and  that  his  conduct 
would  be  found  such  as  would  meet  with  universal 
approbation  rather  than  condemnation. 

The  resolution  was  then  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  communicate  to  the  senate,  if  not  in 
his  opinion  incompatible  with  the  public  interest, 
copies  of  the  correspondence  which  may  have  taken 
place  between  this  government  and  -its  diplomatic 
agents  and  the  government  of  Mexico  not  previously 
communicated;  and  also  copies  of  such  instructions 
as  may  have  been  given  to  our  diplomatic  represen- 
tative at  Mexico. 

Mr.  Preston  said  that  no  doubt  the  affairs  between 
this  country  and  Mexico  called  for  some  speedy  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  congress.  The  resolution  in  ques- 
tion met  his  entire  approbation,  as  did  the  object  it 
contemplated.  He  did  not  generally  regard  asser- 
tions made  in  newspapers;  but  if  they  spoke  truth  in 
this  case,  then  the  minister  bad  justly  subjected  him- 
self to  animadversion.  If  he  had  been  all  this  time 
in  Mexico,  without  obtaining  a reply  to  his  demand 
for  the  American  prisoners,  when  the  British  agent 
had  every  liberty  allowed  and  request  granted — if 
he  had  remained  there,  and  suffered  his  govern- 
ment to  be  insulted  in  his  person,  then  lie 'should  be 
severely  censured.  If,  ori  the  other  hand,  he  had 
done  his  duty,  it  was  due  to  bun  that  he  should  be  ex- 
culpated. Mr.  F.  spoke  of  Texas  having  been  re- 
cognised and  received  into  the  great  family  of  na- 
tions, commercial  and  other  treaties  made  with  her, 
and  hence  it  was  right  and  proper  that  treatment  ol 
her  prisoners  should  be  in  conformity  with  the  law 
of  nations.  Fie  would  remark,  however,  that  des- 
patches had  been  received  irom  Mexico  within  the 
last  three  or  four  days,  which  had  been  brought  by  a 
private  express  in  the  incredible  short  period  of  twen- 
ty-one days.  These  despatches  would  require  to  be 
read  and  examined,  and  abstracts  made  Irom  them, 
prior  to  any  definite  action.  He  would  suggest  to 
his  honorable  friend  whether  a sudden  call  might 
not  put  the  department  to  inconvenience,  or  change 
its  action?  He  would  therefore  submit  whether  it 
had  not  better  lie  over  at  least  until  to-morrow? 

Mr.  King  had  no  objection  to  that  course. 

Mr.  Sevier  congratulated  the  country  that  it  was  at 
last  arriving  at  something  like  national  respect.  He 
wished  the  whole  matter,  however,  might  not  end  in 
words,  but  be  followed  up  by  corresponding  action. 
It  seemed  strange  to  him  that  they  should  have  be- 
come suddenly  sensitive  where  a petty  power  was 
concerned,  while  in  another  case,  where  our  citizens 
had  been  murdered  on  our  own  soil  and  their  proper- 
ty destroyed,  and'  where  that  same  power  had  held  a 


portion  of  our  territory  for  half  a century,  they  were 
content  with  slow  and  silent  negotiation — a power, 
too,  that  did  not  permit  our  citizens  to  go  coastwise 
with  their  property  without  being  robbed  of  it.  Look 
to  our  people  sent  to  Van  Dieman’s  land!  In  place 
of  any  war  talk  on  this  head,  there  had  been  some 
three  or  four  memorials  on  their  tables  humbly  be- 
seeching that  congress  would  ask  Queen  Victoria  to 
liberate  our  citizens  from  chains  and  degradation.  If 
the  prisoners  have  been  demanded  by  our  minister  in 
Mexico  he  has  done  bis  duty,  and  he  prophecied  that 
when  the  correspondence  came  the  minister  would 
be  found  to  have  obeyed  bis  instructions  to  the  letter. 

If  the  citizens  had  been  demanded  and  refused,  he 
(Mr.  S.)  hoped  the  subject  would  be  followed  up  by 
something  besides  words,  and  in  a proper  manner, 
not  only  as  regarded  Mexico,  but  other  powers.  He 
was  sick  and  tired  of  being  told  about  negotiation, 
and  never  wished  to  hear  anything  more  about  it. 

Mr.  Preston  then  moved  to  take  up  the  following  re- 
solution, submitted  by  him  on  the  24th  instant: 

‘■'■Resolved,  That  the  actual  condition  of  the  credit 
and  finances  of  the  country  require  the  most  prompt 
and  decisive  legislation  on  the  part  of  congress;  and 
to  this  end  a loan  should  be  authorised  for  an  amount 
sufficient  for  the  present  exigencies,  and  on  terms 
which  will  ensure  its  success.” 

Mr.  Linn  moved  to  amend  it  by  striking  out  all  af- 
ter the  word  congress,  and  inserting  the  following: 

1st.  To  sustain  that  depreciation  and  declining 
credit  by  a solemn  and  irrevocable  pledge  of  its  im- 
mense public  domain  for  its  support,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  its  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  to 
the  payment  of  the  interest  and  redemption  of  the 
principal  of  any  public  debt  contracted,  or  to  be  con- 
tracted, in  any  form  whatever. 

2d.  To  restore  the  just  relation  between  the  pub- 
lic revenue  and  public  expenditure,  so  as  to  limit  the 
necessity  for  a resort  to  credit  at  all,  within  the  near- 
est possible  bounds  consistent  with  the  public  safety 
and  public  honor. 

Flere  a long  and  animated  discussion  ensued,  that 
lasted  until  five  o’clock,  in  which  Messrs.  Preston, 
Linn,  Barron),  Jlllen  and  Mangum  severally  partici- 
pated; after  which  the  senate  went  into  executive 
session,  and,  after  a few  minutes  spent  therein,  ad- 
journed. 

March  29.  Mr.  Graham  of  N.  C.  took  the  chair, 
the  president  being  still  indisposed. 

The  presiaent  pro.  tern,  laid  before  the  senate  the 
message  of  the  president  relating  to  the  distribution 
bill.  The  message,  was  laid  on  the  table  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Jilerrick  presented  a memorial  from  citizens 
of  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  who  represent  that 
the  twenty  per  cent,  charge  under  the  compromise 
act,  has  the  effect  to  destroy  the  iron  manufactures 
of  the  countv,  and  ask  for  an  increase  of  duty  in  or- 
der to  protect  the  labor  of  the  country.  Mr.  Kerr  pre- 
sented a similar  memorial  from  fifty  or  sixty  of  the 
citizens  of  the  same  county. 

Mr.  Clay  presented  a memorial  from  citizens  of 
Sparta,  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  remonstrating 
against  any  interference  with  the  bankrupt  law.  Also, 
a memorial  from  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  in  which  they  ask  for  the 
restoration  of  the  duty  on  iron. 

Mr.  Meri'idc,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  post 
offices  and  post  roads,  reported  a joint  resolution  ex- 
tending the  use  of  the  franking  privilege  to  ex-vice 
presidents  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Tappan  reported  a bill  to  apportion  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  under  the  sixth  census.  Mr. 
Tappan  saw  no  reason  why  the  subject  should  not  be 
acted  upon  at  once,  and  by  the  senate  preceding  the 
house. 

Mr.  King  asked  for  action  upon  the  resolution 
calling  for  the  official  correspondence  between  the 
agents  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Walker  made  a brief  defence  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Powh  ttan  Ellis,  late  minister  at  Mexico,  for 
the  purpose  of  vindicating  him  from  the  charges 
which  had  been  preferred  against  him.  The  corres- 
pondence would  acquit  Mr.  Ellis  of  all  blame.  No 
objections  were  made,  and  the  resolution  was  read 
and  adopted. 

Mr.  King  gave  notice  that  to-morrow  he  would  ask 
for  action  upon  his  resolution,  fixing  upon  a day  of 
adjournment. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Clay,  in  relation  to 
retrenchment,  tariff,  economical  administration  of  the 
government,  &.c.  Mr.  Wright  having  withdrawn  his 
amendment,  the  question  recurred  on  the  amend- 
ment offerred  by  Mr,  Rives,  in  relation  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  law  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  among  the  states  until  the  public  debt,  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  was  satisfied.  This  motion  led  ta 
a protracted  debate,  in  which  Messrs.  Clay,  Rives, 
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King,  Berrien,  Archer,  Preston,  Huntington,  Walker, 
and  others  participated;  when,  -on  motion  of  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Indiana,  the  senate  proceeded  to  the  consi- 
deration of  executive  business,  and,  after  a short  time 
passed  therein,  adjourned. 

March  30.  A memorial  from  the  Harpers’  Fer- 
ry association  against  being  subjected  to  a military 
instead  of  a civil  superintendent  as  heretofore — and  a 
memorial  from  citizens  of  North  Carolina  against 
removing  the  arsenal  from  Fayetteville,  in  that  state, 
were  presented  and  referred. 

The  bill  fixing  the  apportionment  of  representa- 
tion according  to  the  sixth  Census,  was  made  the  or- 
der of  the  day  for  Monday  next. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the 
resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Clay;  and,  after  a protrac- 
cd  but  animated  debate,  in  which  Messrs.  Bates,  Clay, 
Rivs.s,  Mt ingum;  Walker,  Woodbury,  Calhoun,  Wright 
and  Preston  participated,  the  question  was  taken  on 
the  adoption  of  Mr.  Rives's  amendment,  and  decided 
in  the  negative  as  follows; 

YETS— Messrs.  Archer,  Allen.  Bagby.  Benton,  Car 
houn,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRuberts,  P ref 'on,.  Rives, 
Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecticut,  Sturgeon,  Taputin,  Walk- 
er. Wilcox,  Williams.. Woodbury,  Wri’h',  Young — 21. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien,  Choate! 
Clay,  Clayton,  Evans.  Graham,  Huntington.  Kerr,  Man- 
gum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phplp=,  Porter.  Pren- 
tiss. Simmons,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Tailrhadge,  White, 
Wood  bridge — 22 

Some  further  debate  ensued  between  Messrs.  Man- 
gum,  Preston,  King,  Calhoun  and  Clay.  After  which 
the  first  and  sixth  resolutions  were  adopted;  the  se- 
cond, third,  fourth  and  fifth  were  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  finance;  and  the  remainder  to  the  appro- 
priate committees — retrenchment,  judiciary,  foreign 
relations,  post  office,  &.c. 

The  senate  then  went  into  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business,  and  soon  after  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  March  24.  A motion  made  by  Mr. 
Everett  to  amend  the  journal  of  yesterday  was  reject- 
ed. Mr.  Goode  made  an  effort  also  to  amend  it.  Mr. 
Weller,  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  Mass,  and  Mr.  Howard,  of 
Michigan,  spoke  on  the  subject  and  it  was  finally 
passed  by. 

Mr.  Botls  asked  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 
resolution  offered  by  him  yesterday  and  moved  a sus- 
pension of  the  rules  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him 
to  offer  it;  and  asked  the  years  and  nays  on  that  mo- 
tion, which  were  ordered.  The  resolution'  was  as 
follows; 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  public  expendi- 
tures be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  a 
claim  formerly  presented  to  congress  by  Charles  J. 
Catlett,  of  Virginia,  which  by  a law  passed  on  the 
2d  July,  1836,  “the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the 
treasury  department  were  authorised  and  directed  to 
settle  upon  the  principles  of  the  acts  of  congress  of 
the  9th  of  April,  1816,  and  3d  of  March,  1817,”  whe- 
ther said  claim  has  been  settled,  and  what  amount 
paid;  whether  the  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury 
department  allowed  said  claim  on  principles  estab- 
lished by  the  laws  above  referred  to,  or  whether  it 
was  done  upon  the  authority  or- order  of  the  acting 
president  of  the  United  States;  and  if  settled  upon  the 
principles  authorised  by  law,  why  such  settlement 
was  not  made  at  an  earlier  period;  and  if  upon  such 
order  of  the  acting  president,  under  what  law  or  by 
what  authority  he  directed  the  payment  of  such 
claim,  and  whether  such  claim  was  first  refused  to 
be  paid  on  such  order,  and  by  what  authority  and  un- 
der what  circumstances  the  said  accounting  officers 
ultimately  allowed  it;  and"  to  what  fund  such  pay- 
ment was  charged;  and  to  report  any  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances deemed  pertinent  connected  with  the  set- 
tlement of  said  claim. 

And  the  question  on  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  was  then  taken  and  decided  in  the  negative; 
yeas  77,  nays  77.  So  (two-thirds  not  voting  in  the 
affirmative),  the  rules  were  not  suspended. 

Mr.  Thomson,  of  Mississippi,  asked  leave  to  offer 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  communicate  to  this  house,  if  not 
incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  all  information 
in  his  possession  in  relation  to  the  citizens  of  the  U. 
States  who  were  captured  at  Santa  Fe  and  are  now 
prisoners  in  Mexico;  what  has  been  done  by  our  min- 
ister to  the  government  of  Mexico  for  their  release; 
and  what  answer,  if  any,  has  been  received  by  him 
from  the  Mexican  authorities. 

Mr.  Fillmore  said  he  had  no  objection  to  this  par- 
ticular resolution;  but  if  the  house  gave  way  to  one 
they  must  to  another.  Mr.  Stanly  said  that  he  had 
an  objection  to  this  partieular'resulution  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  So  the  resolution  was  not  received- 

Mr.  Adams  rose  and  asked  leave  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  following  be  added  to  the 


rules  and  orders  for  the  conduct  of  business  of  this 
house:  , . 

Whenever  any  member  of  the  house  shall  offer  a 
resolution  of  censure  upon  any  other  member,  neither  1 
the  previous  question  nor  any  other  rule  of  the  house 
shall  be  construed  or  operate  to  deprive  the  member 
accused  of  the  right  to  be  heard  in  his  defence. 

Mr.  Adams  then  rose,  (objection  having  by  made 
by  Mr.  Steenrod),  arid  moved  a suspension  of  the  rules.  ; 
By  yeas  99  nays  97,  two-thirds  not  voting  in  the  af-  1 
. firmative,  the  rules  were  not  suspended. 

Mr.  Meriwether,  from  the  committee  on  public  ex- 
penditures, reported  the  following  bill:  A bill  to  re- 
gulate the  pay  of  officers  of  the  army  and  navy. 

\ Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled, 
That  no  pay  ment  shall  be  made  to  any  officer  of  the  j 
army  or  navy,  by  way  of  pay  or  emoluments,  who  ; 
may  have  been  or  shall  be  restored  to  rank,  for  the  : 
time  they  may  have  been  or  shall  be  out  of  service,  i 
| And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  no  officer  of  the  J 
army  or  navy  shall  receive  any  other  compensation 
'than  the  pay  or  emoluments  of  the  office  which  he  : 
holds,  notwithstanding  he  may  perform  the  duties  of  j 
any  other  office  or  appointment.  I 

' The  bill  having  been  read  by  its  title,  Mr.  Mejixce- 
ther  moved  that  it  he  referred  to  the  committee  of  i 
the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  and  that  it  be 
printed.  Mr.  Adams  desired  to  inquire  of  the  gentle-  j 
man  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Meriwether),  if  the  commit- 
j tee  on  public  expenditures  had  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  propriety  of  reducing  the  army  of  the  U. 
States?  Mr.  Stanly.  The  committe  had  no  such 
subject  before  them.  Mr.  Adams.  Did  not  the  com- 
mittee consider  themselves  authourised  to  enter  into 
the. investigation?  Mr.  Stanly.  Not  without  the  re- 
ference of  it  by  the  house. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  union;  and,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  pending  question  was  one  of  order.  Mr.  Wise 
rose  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  motion  that  the  amend- 
ment made  by  himself  to  repeal  the  land  hill  was  in 
order,  and  so  decided  by  the  chairman.  The  propo- 
sition was  debated  until  nearly  4 o’clock  by  Messrs. 
Wise,  Caruthers,  Colquitt  and  Cooper,  all  in. favor  of 
the  decision  of  the  chair  except  Mr.  Caruther.  The 
vote  being  taken,  the  decision. of  the  chair  was  re- 
versed by  94  to  71. 

After  further  progress  and  speeches  from  Mr.  Fill- 
more and  Mr.  Wise,  the  committee  rose  and  the  house 
adjourned. 

Friday,  March  25.  Mr.  Calvary  Morris  asked 
leave  to  offer  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
read  for  information: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  constitutional  right  of  every 
American  citizen  to  enjoy  and  express  an  opinion, 
either  by  word,  resolution,  or  petition,  on  all  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  administration  of  ov.r  go- 
vernment; and  if  arraigned  before  any  of  the  tribunals 
of  the  country  for  an  alleged  abuse  of  such  right,  the 
constitution  and  spirit  of  the  government  guaranties 
to  him  the  right  of  being  heard  in  his  own  defence 
before  he  is  tried,  condemned  and  punished. 

Resolved  further,  That  whatever  may  be  our  indi- 
vidual opinions  of  the  doctrihs  contained  in  certain 
resolutions  submitted  to  this  house  on  Monday  last 
by  the  hon.  Mr.  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  we  believe  that 
the  resolution  subsequently  passed  by  the  house,  cen- 
suring said  Giddings  without  permitting  him  to  be 
heard  in  his  own  defence,  except  as  a matter  of  spe- 
cial grace  and  favor,  denying  him  that  right  which  is 
conceded  to  the  vilest  malelaetor.  was  a gross  viola- 
tion of  his  constitutional  rights  as  an  individual,  and 
arid  especially  as  the  representative  of  a free  people, 
and  deserves  the  just  condemnation  of  every  Ameri- 
can citizen.. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Williams  and  Mr.  Hopkins  rose  and  ob- 
jected. Mr.  Moms  moved  a suspension  of  the  rule 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  offer  the  resolu- 
tions, and  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  motion, 
which  was  refused.  And  the  question  being  taken, 
the  rules  were  not  suspended. 

The  resolntion  offerred  yesterday  by  Mr.  Bolts  on 
the  case  of  Charles  J.  Catlett,  of  Va.  having  been 
modified  by  him  so  as  to  omit  the  word  “acting”  be- 
fore the  word  “president”  was  then  adopted. 

Mr.  Fillmore  offered  the. folio  whig  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  in  consideration  of  the  urgent  ne- 
cessities of  the  treasury,  from  and  after  two  o’clock 
on  Wednesday  next,  all  debate  in  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  union  upon  house  bill  No. 
39  shall  cease,  and  the  committee  shall  proceed  to 
vote  upon  the  amendments  then  pending,  or  that  may 
be  offerred,  and  then  report  said  bill,  together  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  agreed  to  byihe 
committee  to  the  house,  unless  the  same  shall  be 
sooner  reported  to  the  house. 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  ordered  the  resolution 
was  carried,  yeas  114  noes  76. 


The  house  then  went  into  committee  of  the  whole, 
(Mr.  Ward,  of  New  York,  in- the  chair),  and  took  up 
the  loan  bill. 

Mr.  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  was  entitled  to  the 
floor,  and  addressed  the  commtttee  at  length,  in  stat- 
ing the  question  before  the  committee,  upon  its  mag- 
nitude and  importance,  and  afterwards  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Wise,  who  yesterday  had  charged  those  whom 
he  chose  to  call  the  enemies  of  the  president,  with 
the  delay  which  had  been  occasioned  here.  While 
in  his  argument,  the-speaker  took  "the  chair  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  a communication  from  the  pre- 
sident of  the  U.  States,  which  was  read  as  follows: 
To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  U.  S. 

Notwithstanding  the  urgency  with  which  I have  on 
more  than  one  occasion  felt  it  my  duty  to  press  upon 
congress  the  necessity  of  providing  the  government 
with  the  means  of  discharging  its  debts  and  main- 
taining inviolate  the  public  faith,  the  increasing  em- 
barrassments of  the  treasury  impose  upon  roe  the  in- 
dispensable obligation  of  again  inviting  your  most 
serious  attention,  to  the  condition  of  the  finances.— 
Fortunately  for  myself,  in  thus  bringing  this  im- 
portant subject  to  your  view,  for  a deliberate  and 
comprehensive  examination  of  it  in  ail  its  bearings, 
and,  I trust  I may  add,  fora  final  adjustment  of  it,  to  the 
common  advantage  of  the  whole  union,  I am  per- 
mitted to  approach  it  with  perfect  freedom  and  can- 
dor. As  few  of  the  burdens  for  which  provision  is 
now  required  to  be  made  have  been  -brought  upon  the 
country  during  my  short  administration  of  its  affairs, 
I have  neither  motive  nor  wish  to  make  them  a matter 
of  crimination  against  any  of  my  predecessors.  I am 
disposed  to  regard,  as. I am  bound  to  treat  them,  as 
facts,  which  cannot  now  be  undone;  and  as  deeply  in- 
teresting to  us  -all,  and  equally  imposing  upon  all  the 
most  solemn  duties;  and  the  only  use  I would  make 
of  the  errors  of  the  past  is,  by  a careful  "examination 
of  their  causes  and  character,  to  avoid  if  possible  the 
repetition  of  them  in  future.  .The  condition  of  the 
country,  indeed,  is  such  as  may  well  arrest  the  con- 
flict of  parties.  The  conviction  seems  at  length  to 
have  made  its  way  to  the  minds  of  all,  that  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  public  responsibilities  and 
the  means  provided  for  meeting  them  is  no  casual  or 
transient  evil.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  which,  for 
some  years  to  come,  notwithstanding  a resort  to  all 
reasonable  retrenchments,  and  the  constant  progress 
of  the  country  in  population  and  productive  power, 
must  continue  to  increase  under  existing  laws,  unless 
we  consent  to  give  up  or  impair  all  our  defences  in 
war  and  peace.  But  this  is  a thought  which,  I am 
persuaded,  no  patriotic  mind  would  for  a moment 
entertain.  Without  affecting  an  alarm  which  I do 
not  feel  in  regard  to  our  foreign  relations,  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  they  are  in  a state  too  critical 
and  involve  too  many  momentous  issues  to  permit  us 
to  neglect  in  the  least,  much  less  to  abandon  entirely, 
those  means  of  asserting  our  rights,  without  which 
negotiation  is  without  dignity  and  peace  without  se 
curity. 

In  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  sub- 
mitted to  congress  at  the  commencement  of  tile  pre- 
sent session,  it  is  estimated  that,  after  exhausting  all 
the  probable  resources  of  the  year,  there  will  remain 
a deficit  of  about  $14, 000,090.  With  a view  partly 
to  a perrrianant  system  of  revenue,  and  partly  to  im- 
mediate relief  from  actual  embarrassment,  that  of- 
ficer recommended,  together  with  a plan  for  estab- 
lishing a government  exchequer,  some  expedients  ot 
a more  temporary  character,  viz.  the  issuing  of  trea- 
sury notes,  and  the  extension  of  the  time  for  which 
the  loan  authorized  to  be  negotiated  by  the  act  of  the 
last  session  should  be  taken.  Congress  accordingly- 
provided  for  an  issue  of  treasury  notes  to  the  amount 
of  $5,000,000,  but  subject  to  the  condition  that  they 
should  not  be  paid  away  below  par. 

No  measure  connected with  the  last  of  the  two  ob- 
jects above  mentioned  was  introduced  until  recently 
into  the  house  of  representatives.  Should  the  loan 
bill  now  pending  before  that  body  pass  into  a law, 
for  its  present  amount,  there  would  still  remain  a 
deficit  of  §2,500,000.  It  requires  no  argument  to 
show  that  sueh  a condition  of  the  treasury  is  incom- 
patible not  only  with  a high  state  of  public  credit, 
but  with  any  tiring  approaching  to  efficiency  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs. 

It  must  be  obvious,  even  to  the  most  inexpe- 
rienced minds,  that,  to  say  nothing  of  any  particular 
exigency,  actual  or  imminent,  there  should  be  at  all 
times  in  the  treasury  of  a great  nation,  with  a view 
to  contingencies  of  ordinary  occurrence,  a surplus  at 
least  equal  in  amount  to  the  above  deficiency.  But 
that  deficiency,  serious  as  it  would  be  in  itself,  will, 
I am  compelled  to  say,  rather  be  increased  than  di- 
minished, without  the  adoption  of  measures  adequate 
to  correct  the  evils  at  once.  The  stagnation  of  trade 
and  business,  in  some  degree  incident  to  the  derange- 
ment of  the  .national  finances,  and  the  state  of  the 
revenue  law’s,  holds  out  but  little  prospect  cf  relief 
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i-ip-TS  of  the  measures  calculated  to  effort 


and  decision'whieh  it  imperatively  demands  at  the  I very  alarming,  that  the  impression  made  by  it  to  our 
liands  of  all  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  public  disadvantage  as  a people,  is  any  thing  but  surpris- 
affairs.  The' gravity  of  the  evil  cails  fora  remedy  j ing.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  imperatively 
lit.  Noslight  palliatives  or  occasional  di 


proportioned  to  t 
expedients  will  give  the  country  the  relief  it  needs. 
Such  measures,  on  the  contrary,  will,  in  llid  end,  as 
is  now  manifest  to  all,  too  surely  multiply  its  em- 
barrassments. Relying,  as  I am  bound  to  do,  on  the 
rerepsentatives  of  a people  rendered  illustrious  among 
nations  by  having  paid  off  its  whole  public  debt,  1 
shall  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility  imposed  upon 
me  by  the  constitution  of  pointing  out  such  mea- 
sures as  will  in  my  opinion  ensure  adequate  relief. 


lue  from  vis  to  the  people  whom  we  represent,  that, 
when  we  go  into  the  money  market  to  contract  a 
loan,  we  should  tender  such  securities  as  to  cause  the 
money-lender  as  well  at  home  as  abroad  to  feel  that 
the  most  propitious  opportunity  is  afforded  him  of  in- 
vesting profitably  and  judiciously  his  capital.  A 
government  which  has  paid  off  the  debts  of  two 
wars,  waged  with  the  most  powerful  nation  of  mo- 
dern times,  should  not  be  brought  to  the  necessity  of 
chaffering  for  terms  in  the  money  market.  Under 


I am  the  more  encouraged  to  recommend  the  course  i such  circumstances  as  I have  adverted  to,  our  ob- 
vvhich  necessity  exacts  by  the  confidence  which  1 I ject  should  be  to  produce  wilh  the  capitalists  a feel- 
have  in  its  complete  success.  The  resources  of  the  j ing  of  entire  confidence,  by  a tender  of  that  sort  of 
country,  in  every  thing  that  constitutes  the  wealth  ! security  which  in  all  times  past  has  been  esteemed 
and  strength  of  nations,  are  so  abundant — the  spirit  j sufficient,  and  which  for  the  small  amount  of  our 


of  a most  industrious,  enterprising,  and  intelligent 
people  is  so  energetic  and  elastic,  that  the  govern- 
ment will  be  without  the  shadow  of  excuse  for  its  de- 
linquency, if  the  difficulties  which  now  embarrass  it 
be  not  speedily  and  effectually  removed. 

From  present  indications,  it  is  hardly  doubtful  that 
congress  will  find  it  necessary  to  lay  additional  du- 
ties on  imports,  in  order  to  meet  the  ordinary  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  government.  In  the  exercise 
of  a sound  discrimination,  having  reference  to  reve- 
nue, but  at  the  same  time  necessarily  affording  inci- 


proposed  indebtedness  will  unhesitatingly  be  regard- 
ed as  amply  adequate.  While  a pledge  of  all  the 
revenues  amount  to  no  more  than  is  implied  in  every 
instance  when  the  government  contracts  a debt,  and 
although  it  ought  in  ordinary  circumstances  to  be 
entirely  satisfactory,  yet  in  times  like  these  the  capi- 
talist would  feel  better  satisfied  with  the  pledge  of  a 
specific  fund,  ample  in  magnitude  to  the  payment  of 
his  interest  and  ultimate  reimbursement  of  his  prin- 
cipal. Such  is  the  character  of  the  land  fund.  The 
most  vigilant  money-dealer  will  readily  perceive 


dental  protection  to  manufacturing  industry,  it  seems  ■ that  not  only  will  his  interest  be  secure  on  such 
equally  probable  that  duties  on  some  articles  of  im-  j pledge,  but  that  a debt  of  $13,000,000  or  $20,000,000 
portation  will  have  to  be  advanced  above  20  per  cent.  | would,  by  the  surplus  of  sales  over  and  above  the 
In  performing  this  important  work  of  revising  the  payment  of  (he  interest,  be  extingushed  within  any 
tariff  duties,  which  in  the  present  emergency  would  reasonable  time  fixed  for  its  resumption.  To  re.' 


seem  to  be  indispensable,  1 cannot  too  strongly  re- 
commend the  cultivation  of  a spirit  of  mutual  har- 
mony and  concession,  to  which  the  government  itself 
owes  its  origin,  and  without  the  continued  exercise 
of  which  jarring  and  discord  would  universally  pre- 
vail. 

An  additional  reason  for  the  increase  of  duties  in 
some  Instances  beyond  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  will 
exist  in  fulfilling  the  recommendations  already  made, 
and  now  repeated,  of  making  adequate  appropria- 
tions for  the  defences  of  the  country. 

By  the  express  provision  of  the  act  distributing 
"the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among 
the  slates,  its  operation  is  ipso  facto  to  cease  so  soon 
as  the  rate  of  the  duties  shall  exceed  the  limits  pre- 
scribed in  the  act. 

In  recommending  the  adoption  .of  measures  for 
distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among 
the  states  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session 
of  congress,  such  distribution  was  urged  by  argu- 
ments and  considerations  which  appeared  to  me  then, 
and  appear  to  me  how,  of  great  weight,  and  was 
placed  on  the  condition  that  it  should  not  render  ne- 
cessary any  departure  from  Ihe  act  of  1833.  It  is 
with  sincere  regret  that  I now  perceive  the  necessity 
of  deporting  from  that  act;  because  I am  well  aware 
that  the  expectations  justly  entertained  by  some  of 
the  states  will  be  disappointed,  by  any  occasion 
which  shall  withhold  from  them  the  proceeds  of  the 
lands.  But  the  condition  was  plainly  expressed  in 
the  message,  and  was  inserted  in  terms  equally  plain 
in  the  law  itself;  and  amidst  the  embarrassments 
which  surround  the  country  on  all  sides  and  beset 
both  the  general  and  the  stale  governments,  it  ap- 
pears tome  that  the  object  first  and  highest  in  impor- 
tance is  to  establish  the  credit  of  tins  government, 
and  to  place  it  on  durable  foundations,  and  thus  af- 
ford the  most  effectual  support  to  the  credit  of  the 
states,  equal  at  least  to  what  it  would  receive;. from  a 
direct  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands. 

When  the  distribution  lav?  was  passed  there  was 
reason  to  anticipate  that  there  soon  would  be  a real 
surplus  to  distribute.  On  that  assumption  it  was,  in 
my  opinion,  a wise,  a just,  and  a beneficent  measure. 
But  to  continue  it  in  force  while  there  is  no  such  sur- 
plus to  distribute,  and  when  it  is  manifestly  necessa- 
ry not  only  to  increase  the  duties,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  borrow  money  in  order  to  liquidate  the  pub- 
lic debt  and  disembarrass  the  public  treasury,  would 
cause  it  to  be  regarded  as  an  unwise  alienation  of  the 
best  security  of  the  public  creditor,  which  would 
with  difficulty  be  excused,  and  could  not  be  justified. 

Causes  of  no  ordinary  character  have  recently  de- 
pressed American  credit  in  the  stock  market  of  the 
world  to  a degree  quite  unprecedented.  I need 
scarcely  mention  the  condition  of  the  hanking  insti- 
tutions of  some  of  the  states,  the  vast  amount  of  fo- 
reign debt  contracted  during  a period  of  wild  specu 
lation  by  corporations  and  individuals,  and,  above  all, 
the  doctrine  of  repudiation  of  contracts  solemnly 
entered  into  by  states,  which,  although  as  yet  appli- 


lieve  the  treasury  from  its  embarrassments,  and  to 
aid  in  meeting  its  requisitions  until  time  is  allowed 
for  any  new  tariff  of  duties  to  become  available,  it 
would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  fund  a debt  approach- 
ing to  $18,000,000;  and,  in  order  to  place  the  nego- 
tiation of  Ihe  loan  beyond  a reasonable  doubt,  I sub- 
mit to  congress  whether  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands  should  not  be  pledged  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest,  and  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury be  authorised,  out  of  (lie  surplus  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sales,  to  purchase  the  stock,  when  it 
can  be  procured  on  such  terms  as  will  render  it  be- 
neficial in  that  way  to  extinguish  the  debt  and  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  such  surplus  while  its  dis- 
tribution is  suspended. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  were  the  federal  treasury 
now  as  prosperous  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  its 
fiscal  operations  conducted  by  an  efficient  agency  of 
its  own,  co-extensive  with  the  union,  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  states,  and  corporations  in.  them,  would 
produce,  even  if  they  continued  as  they  are,  (were 
tha’t  possible),  effects  far  less  disastrous  than  those 
now  experienced.  It  is  the  disorder  here,  at  the 
heart  and  centre  of  the  system,  that  paralyzes  and 
deranges  every  part  of  it.  Who  does  not  know  the 
permanent  importance,  not  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment alone,  but  to  every  slate  and  every  individual 
within  its  jurisdiction,  even  In  their  most  indepen- 
dent and  isolated  individual  pursuits,  in  the  preser- 
vation of  a sound  state  of  public  opinion  and  a judi- 
cious administration  here?  The  sympathy  is  instan- 
taneous and  universal.  To  attempt  to  remedy  the 
evil  of  the  deranged  credit  and  currency  of  the 
states  while  the  disease  is  allowed  to  rage  in  the 
vitals  of  this  government  would  be  a hopeless  under- 
taking. 

It  is  the  full  conviction  of  this  truth  which  em- 
boldens me  most  earnestly  to  recommend  to  your 
early  and  serious  consideration  the  measures  now 
submitted  to  your  better  judgment,  as  well  as  those 
to  which  your  attention  has  been  already  invited. 
The  first  great  want  of  the  country,  that  without  an- 
swering which  all  attempts  at  bettering  the  present 
condition  of  things  will  prove  fruitless,  is  a com- 
plete restoration  of  the  credit  and  finances  of  the 
federal  government.  The  source  and  foundation  of 
all  credit  is  in  the  confidence  which  the  government 
inspires;  and  just  in  proportion  as  that  confidence 
shall  be  shaken  or  diminished,  will  be  the  distrust 
among  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  the  de- 
rangement and  demoralization  in  every  branch  of 
business  and  all  the  interests  of  the  country.  Keep 
up  the  standard  of  good  faith  and  punctuality  in  the 
operations  of  the  general  government,  and  all  par- 
tial irregularities  and  disorders  will  be  rectified  by 
the  influence  of  its  example;  but  suffer  that  standard 
to  be  debased  or  disturbed,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  to  what  a degree  of  degradation  and  confu- 
sion all  financial  interests,  public  and  private,  may 
sink.  In  such  a country  as  this,  the  representatives 
of  the  people  have  only  to  will  it,  and  the  public 
credit  will  be  as  high  as  it  ever  was. 


dit  of  ihe  country  be  exposed  to  question;  if  the 
public  defences  be  broken  down  or  weakened;  if  the 
whole  adfninisl ration  of  public  affairs  be  embarrass- 
ed for  want  of  the  necessary  means  for  conducting 
them  with  vigor  and  effect,  1 trust  that  this  depart- 
ment of  the  government  will  be  found  to  have  done 
all  that  was  in  its  power  to  avert  such  evils,  and 
will  be  acquitted  of  all  just  blame  on  account  of 
them.  JOHN  TYLER. 

Washington,  March  25,  1842. 

And  the  reading  having  been  concluded — 

Mr.  Marshall  resumed.  When  I sat  down  I had 
been  endeavoring  to  explain  the  difficulty  experienc- 
ed by  this  house  in  ascertaining  what  the  executive 
opinions  really  were.  I had  spoken  of  the  veto  mes- 
sage, and  of  the  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  form  of 
a bill  would  meet  the  wishes  of  the  president.  We 
thought  that  through  the  members  of  his  cabinet  we 
had  at  length  discovered  what  it  was  that  would 
meet  his  views;  but  the  opinions  of  the  cabinet  have 
since  been  repudiated  and  their  statements  contra- 
dicted by  the  friends  of  the  president.  And  as  to 
that  subject,  in  what  attitude  do  we  now  stand?  The 
executive  has  been  called  upon  for  the  plan  of  such 
a fiscal  agent  of  the  government  as  would  meet  his 
views  of  expediency  and  constitutionality.  Ilis  secre- 
tary has  made  us  a report;  that  report  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  a select  committee,  composed  of  the  pecu- 
liar friends  of  the  president,  and  they  have  reported 
to  us  a measure  essentially  different  from  the  one  re- 
commended by  the  secretary.  On  their  report  to 
this  house  no  action  has  as  yet  been  had  or  sought, 
or  pressed  in  any  way  upon  the  house  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  (Mr.  Cushing ) at  the  head  of  that 
select  committee.  No  effort  whatever,  so  far  as  I 
recollect,  has  been  since  made  by  them  to  remove 
the  delay  of  which  such  loud  complaint  is  made. — 
How,  then,  do  we  stand  “up  to  this  present  writing?” 

But  now,  the  aspect  of  things  seems  to  have  chan- 
ged— the  oracle  has  spoken  at  last — there  is  a voice 
heard  from  the  very  innermost  recesses  of  the  tem- 
ple— not  now  through  priests  or  attendant  ministers 
— it  is  a voice  from  Apollo  himself.  Yes,  the  god, 
the  god  himself,  at  last,  has  spoken.  But,  I ask, 
what,  up  to  this  hour,  has  been  our  position  in  rela- 
tion to  the  charges  I have  referred  to,  both  in  and 
out  of  this  house?  Yesterday  the  report  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  was  openly  repudiated  by  the 
friend  and  organ  of  the  president  here,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  openly  charged  with  bring- 
ing it  into  the  house  with  the  express  view  of  dis- 
gracing the  executive  and  his  administration.  Well, 
on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects  which  in  the 
present  attitude  of  our  affairs  can  be  submitted  for 
the  action  of  the  legislature,  that  same  secretary  re- 
ports one  plan,  and  these  same  peculiar  friends  of  the 
president  propose  quite  another.  They  do  not  act, 
or  call  for  action.  The  house  has  vainly  endeavored 
to  ascertain  what  it  is  they  do  want:  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  here  we  are,  hungup  between  the  fiscal 
plan  reported  bv  a responsible  officer  of  the  cabinet, 
and  a different  fiscal  plan  submitted  by  the  friends  of 
the  president  on  this  floor.  Was  a legislative  body 
ever  so  treated  before  on  the  face  of  the  earth?  As 
matters  now  stand,  with  two  recommendations,  both 
apparently  issuing  from  the  executive,  the  president 
is1  at  perfect  liberty  to  disclaim  both;  he  is  responsi- 
ble for  neither!  So  that,  if  we  pass  either  plan,  and 
he  afterward  chooses  to  veto  our  bill,  we  shall  be 
charged  with  thwarting  the  executive  and  resisting 
all  his  measures — with  not  taking  the  unbuttered 
bread  he  offered  us,  because  we  did  not,  in  truth, 
know  at  which  of  the  two  baits  we  were  to  nibble! 
[Laughter].  Does  his  hand  hold  either?  Who  knows? 
and  how  is  his  oracular  will  to  be  ascertained?  If 
crying  injustice  was  ever  done  to  a body  of  men  in 
the  world,  these  charges  against  us  of  factious  oppo- 
sition and  personal  enmity  to  the  president  are  the 
crudest  and  most  unfounded  examples  of  it. 

On  one  branch  of  our  public  affairs,  the  oracle  I 
say  has  spoken  at  last — and  at  a very  proper  time — 
just  in  the  middle  of  a subject  like  that  before  us — 
and  when  the  house  lias  just  disposed  of  the  leading 
question-  involved  in  it.  Ay,  while  we  are  engaged 
on  a measure  of  finance,  the  peculiar  friend  of  the 
president  brings  us  in  an  amendment  to  repeal  the 
land  bill,  and  his  amendment  is  voted  down.  What 
next?  On  the  very  next  day  we  are  told  hy  the  pre- 
sident that  we  must  do  this  very  thing.  Why  is  this? 
If  we  are  indeed  bound  as  a congress  to  follow  in  all 
things  the  will  of  the  executive,  why  was  the  ex- 
pression of  that  will  withheld  till  we  have  chosen  a 
course  of  our  own  directly  the  reverse,  and  then  sud- 
denly brought  forward  that  we  may  be  whipped 
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baric,  anti  Ihc  servile  chain  of  unquestioning  subser- 
viency is  bound  on  our  free  limbs?  Yes — and  insult 
is  added.  We  must  not  only  submit  to  wear  a chain, 
but  we- must  hold  it  up  to  public  view,  and  clank  our 
fetters  that  ali  the  world  may  hear! — sp  that  there 
shall  remain  no  doubt  on  any  man’s  mind  that,  on 
the  greatest  measure  ever  submitted,  the  national  le- 
gislature is  perfectly  and  absolutely  subservient  to 
the  president’s  revealed  good  pleasure. 

To  what  does  all  this  lead?  Why  all  this  obscuri- 
ty, this  uncertainty,  thrown  over  the  wishes  of  the 
president  for  a time,  till  we  have  received  and  acted 
on  the  recommendations  of  his  secretary,  and  then 
those  recommendations  are  here  openly  repudiated 
by  one  of  his  peculiar  friends,  and  weight  after 
weight  thrown  on  its  progress  through  the  house, 
and  then,  as  soon  as  we  have  acted,  are  we  thus  re- 
buked? Could  any  thing  have  been  more  artfully 
designed  to  make  the  legislature  unpopular,  and  pre- 
sent a majority  of  its  measures  openly  disgraced,  de- 
graded, shamed,  before  the  eyes  of  the  people? 

He  has  spoken!  Yes,  and  what  has- he  said?  It 
behoves  us  to  listen,  and  to  give  a true  interpretation 
to  his  words,  if  such  a thing  be  possible.  What  has 
he  said?  He  has  told  us  that  an  act.  passed  under 
his  own  express  recommendation,  distributing  among 
the  states  the  avails  of  the  public  lands,  must  be  re- 
pealed. That,  because  we  lie  under  a debt  of  seven- 
teen millions,  there  is  no  other  resource  to  escape 
from  our  embarrassments  but  by  taking  this  back 
from  Die  states.  While  possessed  of  the  whole  re- 
venue power  with  which  the  constitution  has  clothed 
us,  and  of  which  it  has  in  the  same  breath  divested 
the  states,  we  have  no  other  earthly  means  to  sus- 
tain American  credit  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  than 
to  take  away  from  the  stales  the  lands  which  are 
their  own,  and  which  by  a tardy  act  of  justice  we 
have  just  restored  to  them.  Yes,  the  sell-same  na- 
tion, who,  with  a population  of  but  three  millions, 
with  its  commerce  broken  up — without  a govern- 
ment— poor,  naked,  without  allies,  save  its  own  in- 
domitable courage  and  heaven  to  smile  upon  it— 
contracted  a debt  of  a hundred  millions,  and  lunded  it: 
who  had  a body  of  land  surrendered  to  the  union  of 
its  states,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  a fund  from 
which  the  debts  of  the  states  were  to  be  paid  and  its 
credit  restored,  and  which  paid  that  debt:  a nation 
which,  twenty-five  years  after,  contracted,  at  the  call 
of  the  national  honor,  another  debt  ol'  a hundred  and 
twenty  millions,  and  paid  that  too:  this  name  nation, 
now  laboring  under  the  enormous,  the  crushing  debt, 
of  seventeen  millions — after  shuffling  off  all  action  in 
promoting  internal  improvements,  and  shifting  that 
upon  tire  shoulders  of  the  states— this  nation  has 
now  no  means  to  raise  enough  revenue  to  pay  off 
these  seventeen  millions,  expended  as  they  have,  in 
part,  been  for  national  objects,  which  are  the  very 
sinews  of  our  defence!  No.  With  all  our  legiti- 
mate and  most  profitable  sources  of  revenue  un- 
tiuched,  we  cannot  raise  these  seventeen  millions; 
but  must  snatch  from  the  mouths  of  the  states  the 
residuum  of  that  recently  restored  inheritance  which 
they  permitted  us  to  enjoy  long  after  the  original  ob- 
jects of  the  grant  had  been  more  than  fulfilled.  And 
we  are  called  to  do  this  by  a state  rights  president! 
And  if  we  do  not  comply,  we  are  then  to  be  de- 
nounced as  acting  from  factious  principles  and  a de- 
sire and  design  to  “head  Captain  Tyler.”  And  the 
friends  of  the  president  expect  to  be  able  to  bolster 
him  up,  and  get  a party  to  place  him  a second,  or 
rather  for  the  first,  time  in  the  chair  of  state,  by  dis- 
gracing and  degrading  congress. 

# # # # % # 

Another  of  our  great  and  leading  measures  was 
the  land  bill;  and  just  as  the  indebted  states  are  ex- 
pecting a rich  blessing  in  their  stale  of  embarrass- 
ment from  its  beneficent  provisions,  we  are  called 
upon  to  undo  our  own  work  and  nullify  our  own  fa- 
vorite measures.  What  are  the  advantages  which 
that  measure  would  secure,  but  which  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  forego?  I hold  in  my  hand  a docu- 
ment in  which  those  advantages  are  so  admirably  set 
forth,  that  1 may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  its  elo- 
quent language  and  employing  it  in  place  of  my  own. 
It  is  a speech  delivered,  if  I mistake  not,  at  a place, 
somewhere  in  Virginia,  called  Louisa,  and  in  it  we 
are  told  that  old  Virginia,  who  ceded  to  her  sister 
states  a territory  far  greater  than  the  extent  of  her 
own  boundaries,  is,  through  the  precious  blessings  of 
Mr.  Clay's  land  bill,  to  be  at  length  remunerated  for 
her  generous  magnanimity. 

[IVJr.  M.  here  quoted  pretty  largely  from  a speech 
of  Mr.  Wise,  in  which  he  speaks  in  very  exalted 
terms  of  the  land  bill  and  its  author.  The  reading 
elicited  many  smiles.] 

This  was  in  ’39  the  Virginia  doctrine — the  whig  Vir- 
ginia doctrine;  at  least  if  we  may  receive  as  autho- 
rity the  words  of  one  who  was  at  that  time  himself 
good  evidence  of  what  a Virginia  whig  meant.  But 
now,  so  strangely  have  the  doctrines  of  old  Virginia 


— ay,  of  old  whig  Virginia — changed,  that  here  we 
seen  -Virginia  whig  standing  up  on  this  floor  and 
preaching  to  us  that,  of  all  the  whig  measures,  this 
land  bill,  which  he  says  is  really  no  whig  measure  at 
i all,  is  the  most  execrable  and  abominable!  Surely, 
surely,  the  gentleman  who  has  for  days  together  been 
thundering  forth  anathemas  against  this  measure,  could 
never  in  his  extensive  reading  on  constitutional  law, 
have  met  w ith  this  document:  never  could  he  have 
conceived,  surely,  such  doctrines  as  are  here  avowed 
were  ever  held  in  old  Virginia  by  whigs — ay,  and  by 
a Tyler  whig!  [Laughter.]  Does  the  eloquent  gen- 
tleman from  Accomac  recollect  this  language!  Does 
he  ask  who  could  have  been  so  recreant  to  the  doc- 
trines of  ’98.  If  he  does  then  I shall  have  occasion, 
once  more,  to  say  to  him  as  I did  on  a former  occa- 
sion, in  the  words  of  Nathan  to  David,  “Thou  art  the 
man!” 

But  how  does  all  this  happen?  how  is  it  to  be  ex- 
plained? These  charges,  from  the  quarter  and  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  urged,  become 
matters  of  mighty  moment.  Has  the  state  of  things, 
and  have  the  principles  in  which  we  came  into  pow- 
er changed?  Have  the  relations  of  this  land  chang- 
ed? Has  the  whig  party  changed?  Has  the  great 
man  who  is  the  author  of  this  land  bill  changed?  No: 
not  at  all.  And  are  we  then  to  be  charged  with 
having  abandoned  the  true  faith  from  our  hostility 
towards  a particular  man?  Ah,  sir!  if  we  had  chang- 
ed our  ground;  ah,  sir!  if  we  had  been  found  de- 
nounc.ing  publicly,  and  per  se,  the  president  of  the 
United  States;  and  if  we,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
extra  session,  had  denounced  him  and  all  he  did,  and 
then  had  abandoned  our  whole  course,  the  charges 
made  might  rest  with  more  justice  upon  us.  But 
when  we  stand  upon  the  same  high  impregnable 
ground  on  which  we  ever  stood;  when  we  say  the 
same  things  and  hold  the  same  principles  which  we 
said  and  which  we  held  during  our  twelve  years’  ex- 
ile from  office  and  from  ail  the  public  honors  of  our 
country,  are  they  who,  with  whatever  views,  have 
gone  over  to  our  adversaries,  to  taunt  us  here  as 
changelings,  and  with  acting  from  love  or  hatred  of 
particular  individuals? 

******** 

Mr.  Fillmore  rose  and  inquired  of  the  speaker 
whether  there  was  any  project  for  a tariff  accompa- 
nying the  communication? 

The  speaker  said  no;  ali  had  been  read. 

The  printing  was  ordered,  when  the  speaker  of  the 
house  again  called  Mr.  Ward  of  New  York,  to  the 
chair,  and  the  debate  on  the  loan  bill  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Marshall  resumed  his  argument  where  he  had 
closed  at  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  message  from 
the  president  of  the  United  States.  He  contended 
that  in  ali  the  action  of  congress,  in  all  the  debates 
of  congress,  in  all  the  delays  in  congress,  the  pecu- 
liar friends  of  the  president  had  been  especial  and 
prominent  actors.  They  were  responsible  for  de- 
lay, and  had  done  much  to  embarrass  the  action  of 
congress. 

Mr.  Marshall  spoke  until  between  three  and  four, 
and  Mr.  Wise  rejoined  after  which  the  committee 
rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  March  26.  The  speaker  announced 
the  following  members  to  compose  the  committee 
heretofore  ordered  to  be  appointed  on  Mr.  Under- 
wood's resolution  to  amend  the  constitution:  Messrs. 
Underwood,  Cushing,  J.  P.  Kennedy,  Rayner,  W.  C. 
Johnson,  Pickens,  and  Shields. 

The  speaker  presented  several  executive  commu- 
nications in  answer  to  resolutions  adopted  by  the. 
house.  One  was  from  the  treasury  department,  ex- 
plaining a former  communication  in  relation  to  the 
finances  of  the  government.  It  explains  the  rea- 
son of  an  important  error  by  which  the  government 
was  represented  to  be  a million  and  a half  in  better 
condition  that  it  really  is.  The  error  occurred  in 
supposing  that  an  amountof  treasury  notes  of  March, 
April  and  May,  1841,  bearing  2,  5 and  6 per  cent, 
interest  to  have  been  redeemed,  when  they  were  still 
out.  It  was  an  error  of  one  of  the  clerks  into  which 
the  secretary  was  led  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment. 
The  important  error  has  been  discovered  sufficiently 
early  to  allow  its  correction.  A report  was  also  re- 
ceived from  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  another 
from  the  post  office  department  in  answer  to  a reso- 
lution asking  for  information  as  to  the  transmission 
of  letters  between  the  Atlantic  cities  by  foreign 
steamers. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  the  house  went  into 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  loan  bill.  Mr.  Ward, 
of  N.  York,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Wise,  went  into  a defence  of  himself  from  the 
charge  preferred  against  him  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means.  He  denied  that  he 
had  done  anything  to  embarrass  or  delay  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  house,  and  threw  the  responsibility 
on  others.  He  defended  also  the  amendments  which 
he  had  submitted  to  the  bill  under  consideration,  and 


contended  that  they  were  proper  and  designed 
to  preserve  the  honor  and  faith  of  the.  nation.  Mr. 
W.  also  defended  the  president,  and  said  much  of  the 
necessity. .of  legislative  control,  and  of  the  propriety 
of  overcoming  executive  power  whenever  it  should 
be  enforced.  The  land  bill  was  debated  at  some 
length.  The  repeal  of  the  distribution  act  was  fa- 
| vored  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  the  proceeds 
: to  the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt.  Our  fo- 
reign relations  were  also  discussed,  together  with 
many  other  subjects  relevant  to  the  matter  under 
consideration. 

After  Mr.  Wise  had  closed,  the  committee  rose. 

Mr.  Morgan  offered  a resolution  t hat  hereafter  no 
member  should  be  allowed  to  speak  more  than  one 
hour,  nor  more  than  once  on  the  same  bill. 

Objections  were  made,  and  Mr.  Weller  moved  an 
adjournment,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  March  28.  The  house  having  met,  Mr. 
Morgan  moved  to  refer  the  consideration  of  his  re- 
solution on  the  one  hour  rule  to  to-morrow,  as  gentle- 
men wished  to  offer  amendments  to  it.  His  motion 
was  adopted.  After  the  reception  of  petitions  chiefly 
in  favor  of  a protective  tariff,  the  house  resolved  it- 
self into  commi  tee  of  the  whole  and  resumed  the 
consideration  of  the  loan  bill. 

Mr.  Gentry  addressed  the  committee.  He  re- 
marked that  as  to  the  expediency  of  passing  a bill  to 
authorise  a loan  every  politician  of  every  party  en- 
tertained but  one  opinion:  but  as  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Wise,  if  he  could  suppose  that  it 
meant  nothing  more  than  it  expressed  on  its  face  he 
would  regard  it  as  absurd  and  rediculous;  but  he 
would  not  do  the  mover  the  injustice  to  believe  this. 
He  believed  it  had  been  offered  as  a peg  on  which 
to  hang  a speech  and  much  had  been  said  of  a parti- 
san character,  which  consisted  in  an  attack  on  the 
majority  and  impunging  the  honor  and  character  of 
the  house.  There  was  a fixed  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  friends  of  the  president  to  derogate  from  the 
character  of  the  house  in  the  public  estimation.  Mr. 
G.  then  alluded  to  the  late  meeting  at  N.  York  city, 
professing  to  be  of  all  persons  and  parties  and  de- 
nounced it  as  having  been  got  up  for  the  especial 
aid  of  the  president.  He  would  like  to  know  if 
either  Mr.  Ketchum  or  Mr.  Maxwell  conspicuous  at 
that  meeting  were  applicants  for  office.  Mr.  G.  re- 
pelled the  insinuation  held  forth  by  them  that  the 
course  of  the  majority  in  congress  had  been  adopted 
as  a means  of  securing  the  future  election  of  Henry 
Clay  to  the  presidency.  If  it  were  true,  then  con- 
gress would  merit  all  the  denunciations  and  indig- 
nant feelings  that  had  been  endeavored  to  be  excit- 
ed against  them..  The  whigs  had  preserved  their 
consistency  to  their  principles  but  the  two  gentle- 
men from  Virginia  and  Indiana,  had  voted  with  the 
opposition  on  the  revenue  and  loan  bills  at  the  extra 
session.  Now  when  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
proclaimed  ex  cathedra,  as  the  executive  organ,  that 
congress  must  move,  and  move  immediately,  and 
move  only  in  one-  way,  viz:  into  the  open  arms  of 
John  Tyler,  who  was  inviting  every  thing,  black, 
white,  or  gray,  Turk  or  infidel,  who  would  go  for 
making  him  president,  and  denounced  as  the  only 

alternative  that  congress  must  be  d d,  all  he  had 

to  say  was,  that  if  the  case  were  really  so,  he  for  one 
would  prefer  an  honorable  political  damnation  to 
the  utter  and  open  sacrifice  of  every  principle  for 
which,  whigs  had  put  on  their  armor  and  fought  and 
triumphed.  As  to  the  exchequer  project,  Mr.  G. 
held  it  to  be  in  direct  conflict  with  all  the  creeds 
heretofore  sworn  to  by  the  president.  The  presi- 
dent might  well  enough  be  willing  to  take  on  him- 
self all  the  responsibility  could  such  a measure  pass: 
for  no  sooner  would  it  become  a law  than  he  would 
be  a more  absolute  monarch  than  the  emperor  of 
Russia. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  had  tauntingly  told 
Mr.  G.  and  his  friends  that  they  were  between  two 
batteries,  and  could  not  escape:  that  they  must  take 
what  was  thus  proposed  for  them,  or  go  down.  Well, 
Mr.  G.  preferred  to  plant  himself  on  the  platform 
of  sound  whig  principles,  and  take  the  shot  from 
both  quarters,  rather  than  basely  and  tamely  yield  to 
executive  dictation. 

The  gentleman  previously  to  the  commencement 
of  the  call  :d  session,  had  been  personally  alienated 
from  a distinguished  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  ca 
pitol;  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  breach,  and 
done  all  he  could  to  prevent  the  measures  which  had 
been  proposed  at  the  called  session,  predicting  that 
that  session  would  have  a disastrous  termination. 
The  gentleman  was  at  that  time  opposed  to  granting 
the  country  any  relief,  unless  it  proceeded  from  his 
own  man;  but  finding  that  he  had  been  completely 
foiled  in  all  his  attempts  to  thwart  the  remedial  mea 
sures  of  the  party  he  had  abandoned,  he  threw  him 
seif  upon  the  executive,  and  made  him  the  instru 
merit  of  gratifying  the  vindictive  passions  that  flam 
ed  within  his  bosom;  and  he  had  oontinued  to  use 
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him  for  thi r*  same  end  from  d:iv  to  this.  Mr.  G. 

ry  mptives  in  his  political  course.  No,  ii  was  not 

thirst  of  (lie  burning  passions  of  his  nature  by  glut- 
ting his  vengeance  on  the  subject  of  this  hate;  and 
for  such  an  end  be  resolved  to  make  a tool  of  a weak 
imbecile  president;  and  too  well  had  he  succeeded; 
too  well  for  the  honor  of  the  president,  for  his  own 
character,  and  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his 
country.  The  gentleman  had  .vilified  the  whig  parly 
as  the  subservient  followers  of  a great  political  lead- 
er in  another  part  of  the  capital.  And  suppose  it 
were  true  that  the  party  did  follow  the  lead  of  that 
distinguished  individual.  If  they  had  a leader,  must 
it  not  have  been  he?  And  could  not  a party,  united 
in  principles  and  action,  follow  the  lead  of  such  a 
man  as  honorable  and  independent  patriots?  Must 
they  necessarily  be  subservient,  cringing,  sycophan- 
tic slaves?  What  would  the  gentleman  have  had 
them  do?  What  conceivable  course  could  they  have 
pursued  to  secure  that  gentleman’s  very  distinguish- 
ed approbation?  When  the  president’s  message  ap- 
prized them  that  there  was  a deficit  in  the  treasury, 
that  the  currency  was  deranged,  business  prostrate, 
and  the  country  in  a state  of  general  embarrassment 
and  distress,  what  would  I he  gentleman  have  had 
them  do  for  the  general  good?  Adjourn  and  go  home. 
But  the  obstinate  whigs  would  not  do  that.  They 
brought  forward  bills  to  relieve  the  government  and 
the  country — a loan  bill,  and  a reveuue  bill;  and,  as 
soon  as  they  were  brought  into  the  house,  the  gen- 
tleman encountered  them  with  his  fiercest  opposi- 
tion; and  even  when  there  was  a bill  to  effect  a re- 
gulation of  the  currency  and  to  furnish  a circulat- 
ing medium,  although  the  gentleman  was  the  pledg- 
ed advocate  of  the  measure  proposed,  because  it  did 
not  proceed  from  his  man,  he  opposed  ttiis  too;  and, 
when  he  could  not  succeed,  he  flew  to  the  president 
at  that  evil  hour  when  he  was  vacillating  between 
the  trumpet  call  of  patriotism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  dark  mutterings  of  a vile  and  selfish  ambition  on 
the  other.  By  that  overpowering  boldness,  that  dar- 
ing courage  which  fears  nothing  and  stops  at  nothing, 
he  obtained  the  mastery  over  his  feeble  mind,  and 
thus  forced  the  country  into  a state  of  tilings  which, 
according  to  his  own  declaration,  “postponed  all 
hope  of  relief  for  twenty  years.”  And  what  must 
tlie  majority  in  congress  do  now  in  order  to  secure 
the  approbation  of  the  gentleman?  Crouch  down  at 
the  footstool  of  executive  mercy,  bare  their  hacks, 
receive  merited  chastisement  for  not  having  sooner 
complied  with  his  mandates;  and,  having  been  well 
whipped,  turn  round  and  sing  hosannas  to  the  man 
whose  blows  had  cut  them  to  the  bone,  and  humbly 
assure  him  of  the  perfect  meekness  and  submission 
with  which  they  were  ready  to  run  any  way,  go  any 
length,  do  or  suffer  any  thing,  to  merit  the  smiles  of 
so  able  and  so  august  a master,  arid  recompense  his 
fostering  indulgence.  No,  nothing  was  now  left  for 
them  to  accomplish  but  to  preserve  the  country  and 
protect  its  honor.  To  relieve,  it  was,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, beyond  their  power.  He  trusted  they 
should  do  all  that  it  became  patriotic  wliigs  to  do, 
and  if  they  must  fall  that  they  should  fall  with  the 
flag  of  their  country  proudly  waving  over  them.  Mr. 
G.  then  referred  to  Mr.  Wise's  former  votes  against 
all  appropriations  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and 
forcibly  contrasted  it  with  his  present  urgency  on  the 
majority  to  make  appropriation  after  appropriation. 
Twenty  millions  were  estimated,  and  the  country 
must  he  made  to  believe  that  president  Tyler  was 
most  anxious  to  provide  for  the  public  safety  but  the 
whigs  would  not  let  him.  After  Mr.  Gentry  had 
concluded 

Mr.  Rayner  arose  and  defended  the  whigs  and  as- 
sailed the  course  of  Kir.  Tyler.  He  also  expressed 
his  unwillingness  to  so  far  benefit  Mr.  Tyler  as  to 
enter  into  a war  on  the  Creole  case.  He  did  not  re- 
gard it  as  a justifiable  cause. 

Mr.  Lane  then  spoke  on  the  same  side  and  de- 
nounced Mr.  Tyler’s  course,  after  which  the  com- 
mittee rose  and  reported  progress. 

Mr.  Blade  hoped  that  the  following  resolution  be 
read  for  information:  And  the  resolution  was  read  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  communicate  to  the  house,  il  in  his 
opinion  it  be  compatible  with  the  public  interests,  all 
information  in  his  possession  on  the  subject  of  the 
Creole,  including  as  well  the  evidence  of  the  facts  as 
the  official  correspondence  relating  thereto. 

Mr.  Stanly  objected,  and  renewed  a motion  to  ad- 
journ, and  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  March  29.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Blade 
for  suspension  of  the  rules  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
olfer  a resolution  for  information  on  the  Creole  case, 
was  on  motion  of  Mr.  Cooper  (Mr.  Blade  being  ab- 
sent) postponed  until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Fillmore  offered  the  following  resolution: 


Wherpas  it  is  provided  by  the  aetof  congress  “to 
establish'' the  treasury  department,”  approved  Sep- 
tember the  2d,  1789,  “that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
ser  rotary  of  the  treasury  to  digest  and  prepare  plans 
for  tile  improvement  and  management  of  the  reve- 
nue and  for  tho  support  of  the  public  credit,  &c.  to 
make  report  and  give  information  to  either  branch  of 
the  legislature  in  person  or  in  writing  (as  may  be  re- 
quired) respecting  all  matters  referred  to  him  by  the 
senateor  house  of  representatives,  or  which  shall 
appertain  to  his  office,  and  generally  to  perform  all 
such  services  relative  to  the  finances  as  lie  shall  he 
directed  to  perform.” 

And  whereas  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  his 
annual  communication,  December  20th,  1841,  (Ho. 
Doe.  No.  18,)  states  that  the  accruing  revenue  is  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  wants  of  the  treasury,  and  de- 
clares that  “the  state  of  the  national  affairs,  the  dis- 
position of  the  government,  in  winch  it  is  believed 
the  people  fully  participate,  to  put  the  country  into  a 
respectable  state  of  defence,  and  especially  to  sup- 
port and  strengthen  the  military  marine,  all  appear  to 
suggest  the  propriety  of  such  increase  of  duties  on  articles 
carefully  selected  as,  while  the  amount  shall  not  bear 
on  individuals,  by  limiting  their  customary  enjoy- 
ments, nor  oppress  nor  derange  the  general  business 
of  tlie  country,  shall  yet  supply  the  treasury,  not  ex- 
travagantly or  excessively,  but  yet  reasonably  and 
justly,  for  all  tlie  great  purposes  of  national  defence.” 

And  whereas  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
by  their  chairman,  addressed,  on  the  26th  February, 
1842,  an  official  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry in  the  following  words: 

“ Committee  room  of  ways  and  means,  Feb.  26,  1842. 

“Sir:  1 am  instructed  by  tlie  committee  of  ways 
and  means  to  request  you  to  communicate  to  them 
any  plan  which  you  may  have  for  raising  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  revenue  for  defraying  the  expenses 
of  government  by  an  increase  of  duties  on  importa- 
tions, or  by  auction  duties  on  goods  imported,  or 
otherwise;  also,  any  plan  or  view  whicli  you  may 
have  on  the  subject  of  home  valuation,  cash  duties, 
a warehousing  system,  or  any  other  matters  inciden- 
tally connected  with  these  subjects,  and  especially 
any  information  which  can  be  afforded  by  your  de- 
partment as  to  the  particular  articles  imported  which 
will  best  bear  an  increase  of  duty,  and  the  amount 
of  such  increase. 

“As  the  committee  are  now  ready  to  take  this  sub- 
ject under  consideration,  they  would  be  happy  to  re- 
ceive your  views  at  as  early  a day  as  possible. 

“Respeclfully,  yours, 

“MILLARD  FILLMORE,  chairman,  8fc. 

“Hon.  Waller  Forward,  secretary  of  the  treasury .”. 

And  whereas  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
have  received  no  reply  to  the  communication  thus 
made;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  re- 
quired to  communicate  to  this  liouse^the  plans,  views, 
information,  and  matters  called  for  in  the  letter 
above  mentioned  from  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means. 

Mr.  Cushing  had  no  objection  to  a call  for  infor- 
mation, but  moved  to  strike  out  the  preamble  as  he 
did  not  consider  it  a courteous  or  just  mode  of  in- 
troducing the  subject.  Mr.  Fillmore  said  if  the  pre- 
amble were  struck  out,  the  information  of  the  efforts 
made  by  the  committee  would  not  be  indicated.  Mr. 
Jlndrews  moved  the  previous  question.  Mr.  Steenrod 
moved  the  resolution  be  laid  on  tlie  table.  His  mo- 
tion was  negatived.  Mr.  Cushing  raised  a point  ol 
order.  It  was  overruled. 

And  the  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

The  house  then  on  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  resolv- 
ed itself  into  committee  of  the  whole,  and  resumed 
tlie  consideration  of  the  loan  bill.  The  question  be- 
ing on  tlie  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wise,  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fillmore. 

Mr.  Colquit  alluded  to  the  discordant  materials  of 
whicli  the  whig  party  had  been  composed,  and  said 
that  its  elements  were  falling  apart  because  a mino- 
rity of  it  would  not  yield  to  a majority.  Would 
whigs  forget  they  had  refused  to  publish  their  creed. 
If  the  “ acting  president”  as  he  had  been  called,  had 
been  called  upon  at  Harrisburg  for  his  political  creed 
he  would  tiieri  have  been  told,  “never  mind,  you  are 
against  a bank,  but  mum  is  the  word.”  And  now, 
because  he  adhered  to  the  principles  of  his  youth,  he 
was  denounced.  On  this  question  of  bank  the  whig 
party  had  been  all  things  to  all  men.  They  had  no 
principles  to  bind  them  together.  What  were  their 
so  called  “glorious  principles  of  1840?”  He  would 
like  some  organ  to  publish  them.  In  his  judgment 
congress  ought  not  to  pass  this  loan  bill  without  a 
permanent  fund  to  meet  the  debt.  The  distribution 
law  ought  to  be  repealed.  Do  that  and  lie  would 
uphold  the  loan  bill.  The  pretext  of  this  loan  was 
to  make  room  for  a high  protective  tariff,  and  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  country  a high  tariff' would 
diminish  the  revenue. 


Mr.  M’-Kcnn  drewn  picture  of  the  present  finan- 
cial distress.  Otw  government  had  the  public  credi- 
tor Plundering  at  its  doors,  asking  it  to  pay  100  rents 
on  the  dollar  for  its  promises,  for  which  in  the  mar- 
ket mo  man  would  pay  mure  than  96  cents.  He  said 
with  sorrow,  it  was  a lamentable  state  of  tilings. 
Mr.  Mc.K.  would  ask  if  the  charge  in  the  presidents 
last  message  whicli  stated  these  evils  have  not  re- 
sulted from  the  present  administration,  was  true? 
What  was  tlie  stale  of  the  treasury  on  the  4th  March 
last?  Mr.  McK.  then  entered  into  a financial  ex- 
pose of  tlie  treasury  at  and  since  that  period,  and 
asked  il  the  present  deficiencies  were  justly  chargea- 
ble to  the  last  administration.  Relief  would  riot 
come  by  raising  tlie  tariff.  Repeal  of  the  distribu- 
tion law  would,  however,  tend  to  the  restoration  of 
tlie  country. 

What  was  the  remedy  which  he  would  recommend, 
he  had  asked.  He  would  tell.  The  slate  of  New 
York  had  come  up  to  direct  taxation,  and  its  credit 
was  better  in  Wall  street  than  that  of  any  other  state, 
and  he  prophecied  that,  before  ninety  days,  tlie  stocks 
of  that  state  would  be  at  par. "He  referred  to  these 
tilings  to  show — and  he  spoke  only  for  himself- — that 
we  could  get  through  these  difficulties  and  come  out 
with  flying  colors.  Could  we  get  the  money  by  this 
loan  abroad?  He  had  been  credibly  informed  that 
while  the  stocks  of  Spain,  which  he  believed  had  not 
paid  any  interest  for  twenty  years,  were  selling  in 
market  in  London,  ours  would  not  sell  at  all.  Was 
there  any  probability  that  we  could  get  par  for  tlie 
U.  Slates  stocks,  when  Ohio  stocks  were  sold  for 
fifty  cents,  and  New  York  city  stocks  at  ninety-seven 
or  ninety-eight.  In  addition  to  this  was  tlie  alarm- 
ing condition  of  our  foreign  affairs.  He  was  no  be- 
liever in  Lord  Ashburton’s  mission;  it  would  end  in 
nothing.  It  was  necessary  to  approach  tlie  present 
state  of  affairs  in  a spirit  of  patriotism.  He  looked 
on  the  present  bill  as  one  which  would  cheek  the 
march  of  liberal  principles.  Every  cent  they  added 
to  the  burden  of  tlie  people  of  the  country  was  a cheek 
on  liberal  principles. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  said  he  felt  a particular 
desire,  in  consequence  of  allegations  made  by  gen- 
tlemen on  this  floor  of  the  deep  indebtedness  of  this 
government  of  the  present  administration,  to  recur 
to  the  facts;  and,  by  reference  to  various  documents, 
proceeded  to  estimate  the  amount  of  debt  left  by  tlie 
administration  of -Mr.  Van  Buren,  by  means,  of  com- 
paring the  aggregate  expenditure  of  government  dur- 
ing that  administration,  with  the  income  for  the  time. 
The  former  he  placed  at  $115,614,000,  and  the  latter 
at  110,737,000,  showing  an  amount  of  indebtedness 
left  by  that  administration  of  about  $4", 877, 000;  and 
this  he  considered  a mode  of  computation  that  could 
not  be  disputed. 

He  then  adverted  to  the  charge  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Stanly),  that  tlie 
appropiations  during  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administration 
had  exceeded  the  estimates,  and  proceeded  to  argue 
at  some  length,  by  reference  to  documents,  tlie  falsi- 
ty of  this  charge.  He  also  referred  to  Mr.  Ewing’s 
report,  and  to  ttie  report  made  to  tlie  senate  this  ses- 
sion from  the  treasury  department,  to  show  theamount 
of  public  debt  at  tlie  commencement  of  this  adminis- 
tration; from  all  which  he  concluded  that  that  amount 
was  but  little  more  than  four  millions. 

He  then,  examined  the  matter  of  conducting  the 
finances  adopted  by  the  present  administration, 
charging  the  whig  party  which  abandonment  of  their 
principles,  disregard  of  their  professions  of  economy', 
and,  while  the  revenue  was  constantly  decreasing, 
with  an  increase  of  expenditures  over  the  latter  years 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administration,  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Smith  having  concluded  the  committee  rose, 
and  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  March  30.  The  discussion  on  the 
loan  bill  was  resumed  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Alherlon  addressed  the  committee  at  consider- 
able length,  in  vindication  of  reserving  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands  instead  of  distributing  them;  and 
against  the  rule  of  proceeding  under  whicli  tlie  ques- 
tion on  the  bill  was  precipitated. 

The  hour  of  two  o’clock  having  arrived,  the  chair- 
man announced  that  under  the  order  of  the  25th  inst. 
the  committee  were  now  to  proceed  to  vote  upon  tlie 
amendments  that  were  pending. 

Mr.  Wise  modified  his  amendment  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Sprigg — and  the  question  was  taken  on 
adopting  the  amendment — ayes  6 ),  nays  90. 

A great  variety  of  propositions,  slightly  varying 
from  the  original  one  offered  by  Mr.  Rise,  were  now 
successively  moved  by  other  members  and  negatived 
by  like  majorities.  Many  other  amendments  toother 
portions  oi'  tlie  bill  were  proposed,  and  also  voted 
down. 

The  previous  question  was  finally  called  by  Mr. 

Wm.  Cost  Johnson,  before  taking,  which  the  house  ad- 
journed. 
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Arkansas. 

“'ays. 


Auiii>u  tariff  cosveniio.v.  At  a convention 
of  the  southern  planters,  held  at  iV'Iobde  Al  inafcra,  to 

to  lake  into  consideration  the  best  method  of  improv- 
ing the  cotton  interests,  it  was  agreed  unanimously, 
that  cotton  could  not  be  afforded  at  Mobile  at  a less 
price  than  eight  cents  a pound — that  they  could  hope 
to  send  cotton  to  England  no  longer  than  until  that 
country  could  supply  itself  from  India,  and  that  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  (lay  was  close 
at  hand.  They  also  agreed,  by  a nearly  unanimous 
vote,  only  three  voting  in  the  negative,  that  the  best 
way  to  benefit  the  cotton  growers  teas  to  lay  duties  upon 
all  imported  manufactures,  in  order  to  secure  a home 
market,  the  only  sure  market ! T-hey  also  proposed 
holding  a convention  of  all  the  planters  of  that  state, 
at  Tuscaloosa,  for  the  same  purpose. 

[Lynch.  Virginian. 

Armory  at  Harpers’  Ferry.  The  citizens  at 
this  place  have  protested  against  the  military  super- 
intendance substituted  ’more  than  a year  ago  for  the 
civil  superintendency  and  more  than  200  workmen 
visited  Washington  city,  on  March  24  to  lay  their  grie- 
vances before  the  proper  authorities. 

The  president,  says  the  Madi 


bank  pap 
In  revie 


The  Little  Rock  Gazetts  of  the  16th 

“Vew  iv  rsoos  now  receive  Arkansas 
xcept  at  a discount  of 


•of  "the  condition  of  the  banks- of  that 
state  which  appears  in  the  game  paper,  over  the  Sig- 
nature of  Ti.  C.  Byrd,  strongly.,  urges,  the  whole  of 

the  banks  of  the  state  to  go  into  a state  of  liquida- 
tion. He  says,  “It  is  not  right  to  disguise  the  true 
condition  of  our  banks;  and  I assert,  without  fear  of 
successful  contradiction,  that  not  a suspended  bank 
in  the  state  is  able  to  pay  her  interest  and  resume 
the  payment  of  specie  on  her  notes,  or  will  be  in  the 
next  five  years,  to  come,  if  ever.  Count  all  their  specie, 
their  bills  receivable,  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  bank- 
ing houses,  &c.,  and  you  will  find,  (taking  all  to  be 
money),  that  the  state  has  made  nothing,  or  but  a 
Very  small  amount,  by  her  banking  operations.  But 
deduct  the  bad,  and  half  the  doubtful  debts,  and  she 
will  be  §150,000  minus.  To  arrive  at  this  delecta- 
ble state  of  bank  prosperity,  has  required  four  years 
only,  with  a specie  capital  to  begin  on  of  §1,500,000. 
What  are  ouc  prospects  for  the  next  four  years,  with 
neither  specie,  rior  credit  at  home  nor  abroad,  if  we 
must  still  bank?” 

Indiana  Slate  Bank.  We  understand  that  Mr. 


Treasury  notes  are  now  at  a discount,  in  Bostont 

fa  per  cent,  in  New  York  4, "in  Baltimore  5. 

Ur'oojs  Island.  The  'constitution  of  the  legal  cont- 
ention in  this;  state  has  been  rejected  by  the- follow- 


Providence  county, 
Newport  “ 

Kent  “ 

Bristol  “ 

Washington  “ • 


For. . 
2,570 
1,459 
784 
683 
1,181 

6,677 


Against. 

5,343 

516 

838 

238 

813 

7,748 

6(677 


Majority  against,  1,071 

The  Providence  Journal  says:  That  the  people 

were  told  that  by  voting  down  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion, the  “people’s  constitution”  would  become  the 
paramount  law;  they  will  now  see  what  truth  there 
is  in  the  predictions  and  promises  of  their  leaders.— 
A majority  of  the  people  of  this  state  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  two  years  resident  in  the  state, 
have  rejected  a constitution  which  provided  a liberal 
extension  of  suffrage.  It  now  remains  to  be  decided 
what  reforms  are  necessary  in  the  present  govern- 


Army  movement. 


Merrill,  the  president  of  the  bank,  is  now  visiting 

the  different  branches  in  the  state,  ascertaining  their  j ment,  and  in  what  way  they  ean  be  best  carried  le- 

situation,  and  preparing  them  for  resumption.  It  is  j gaily  into  effect.  In  the  meantime, 'we  fall  back  upon 

sonian,  has  directed  the  movement  of  eight  hundred  j said  he  is  also  taking  up  all  the  Indiana  bank  bills  he  > t|le  0|d  charter,  which  has  carried  the  state  safely 
infantry  and  of  nearly  four  hundred  dragoons  to  the  i can  find  either  with  brokers  or  business  men,  and  through  worse  trials  than  those  which  now  threaten 

vacinity  of  Fort  Towson  on  the  Red  River.  This  ' paying  for  them  with  Kentucky  or  southern  funds.  J The  general  assembly  will  meet  in  this  city  next 

reinforcement  to  the  troops  already  in  that  quarter,  i It  has  been  stated  to  us  that  our  banks  are  paying  Monday. 

will  place  at  the  disposal  of  General  Taylor,  com- | specie  now  on  small  sums  for  the  accommodation  of  ' _ 4. 

mandin^  the  department,  about  two  thousand  men.  men  and  business,  making  the  resumption  gradual.]  York  legislature.  Mr.  Cramer  from  the 

He  has  "been  instructed,  by  every  means  in  his  pow-  | But  we  can  discover  that  their  bills  are  retiring  from  [Select  committee  on  so  much  of  the  governor  s mes- 
er,  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  taking  any  part  in  ! circulation  among  us,  and  by  August  next,  there  will  -[  sage  as  relates  to  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 

the  contest,  and  from  crossing  the  boundary  between  : be  little  or  nothing  in  circulation  among  us,  except  i the  public  domain,  has  submitted  to  the  house  of  re- 

and  he  is  ; Indiana  treasury  notes.  [ Brookville  (Ia.).Amer . | presentatives  a report  which  states  that  the  commit- 


tis  and  Texas  on  any  pretext  whatever: 


especially  charged  to  afford  adequate  protection  and  [ 
security  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier.  It  is  be-  ! 
lieved  that  the  force  under  his  command  will  be  am- 
ple for  these  purposes,  controlled  as  they  will  be  by 
an  officer  of  acknowledged  ability,  experience  and 
discretion.”  Gen.  Gaines  has  left  Washington  for 
the  southwestern  frontier. 

The  brig  Charles  Wirgman  arrived  at  New  Or- 


The  Liverpool  Albion  of  the  28th  February,  says: 


tee  had  given  to  the  subject  an  anxious  and  careful 
, Cotton.  A well  written  article  upon  the  subject  consideration:  and  believing  the  distribution  law  to 
of  the  cotton  trade  will  be  found  under  the  national  . be  unjlist,  improper  and  unconstitutional, . that  it 
head  in  this  number.  ] ought  to  be  repealed;  with  a single  exception,  the 

A number  of  the  cotton  factories  in  and  around  committee  were  unanimous  in  its  conclusions  and  po- 
Philadelphia  have  stopped — -and  others  are  expected  sitions.” 

, to  do  so.  1 

The  Indian  Mail.  The  voyage'  of.  the  India 
steamer  from  Calcutta  to  Suez,  with  its  results,  is 

leans  on  vne  sin  insiani,  irom  oeuar  syey»,  u.  r . wiui ; ---- ■ ■■  Wm,.' V rT,,;t0T'Q^iL"‘7(ro,  c well  deserving  of  some  further  notice.  It  appears 

the  following  officers  and  companies  of  the  6th  regi-  Phes>  nearly  wholly  from  the  United  States,  40, 8l6  tha).  the  (ime  occupied  was  exactly  a month,  stopping 
ment  United  States  infantry,  on  their  way  to  Jeffer-  hales-  The  large  supplies  oi  cotton  pouring  in,  and  Madras,  Ceylon,  Aden-,  and  Suez;  that  the  whole 

„ iu„  I the  want  of  activity  in  the  demand  for  manufactured  ...  . ’ Y J 1 

son  barracks,  Mo.  J products,  induce  the  consumers  to  continue  a cau-  distance  ‘^hout  4,900  miles,  and  that  the  rate  of  go- 

OJficers.  Win.  Hoffman,  major  6 th  infantry;  C.  poiicy  in  purchasing  cotton,  and  we  have,  con-  >"S  averaged  190  miles  a day,  Her  stoppages  on  the 

McCormick,  assistant  surgeon,  United  States  army;  e' Uy,  had  ‘a  Spiritless  and  drooping  market  this  route  caused  a loss  of  six  days.  Hie  letters  brought 
G.  Dorr,  captain  6th  infantry;  A Cady  captain,  6th  afth0 ugh  the  exporters  have* been  operating  b?  yessf  hav«  been  delivered  in  London  in  forty 

infantry;  S.  Hendrickson,  1st  lieutenant,  6th  infantry;  ; w SQ^e  exte£t  „ It  ^ not  t0  be  wo„dered  at  that  elSht d??9  from  Calcutta,  which,  it  seems,  was  the 
J.D.  Bacon,  2d  lieutenant,  do.  F.F.  Flint,  2d  Keuten-  with  SQ  )iu,e  encouragement  from  consumers,  the  exact  tune,  consumed  in  the  instance  of  the  Novem- 

a.  i »,  ber  mail  from  England  to  Calcutta  in  the  delivery  of 


_ _ ._  -l  . . /-»  1 I • J . i YV  ll/ll  OU  HHIO  ait/Ult/Ml.  ii  LHU  .1.  LUX/ 

nat,  do.  R.  F.  Ernst,  bv  t.  2d  lieu  enan  , o.  ,ompa-  j10)ders-deSp0nd.  and  yet  on]y  jn  the  low  qualities  of 

A IJf  vo r)  u rtnneictinrr  ' nr  nnp  hnnnprpn  n nrl  . ‘ J y 1 


Dies  A,  H and  K,  consisting  of  one  hundered  and 
ninety-one  men. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the  12th  instant,  an- 
nounces the  arrival  at  Jefferson  barracks  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  troop,  from  Cedar  Keys,  East  Flo- 
rida. They  are  a part  of  the  6th  regiment  of  infan- 
try, who  have  been  in  service  in  the  swamps  of  Flo- 
rida for  four  years.  The  following  is  a list  of  the 
officers: 

Lieut.  Col.  G.  Loomis,  commanding;  James  Bel- 
ger,  adjutant;  lieut.  J.  B.  S.  Todd,  ass’t.  com.  sub.; 
captain  Jacob  Brown,  company  E.;  captain  J.  D. 
Searight  and  Lieut.  Gurnett,  jeompany  F.;  captain 
Wm.  Hoffman  and  lieut.  E.  H.  Fitzgerald,  company 

D. ;  Lieuts.  Monroe  and  Wetmore  company  E;  lieuts. 
L.  C.  Easton,  J.  R.  Emory  and  J.  D.  Nelson,  com- 
pany B.  Staff  officers  attached  to  the  command;  capt. 

E.  A.  Ogden,  assistant  quarter  mastery  T.  C.  Madison 
ass’t  surgeon. 

Bank  items.  Notes  of  the  United  States  Bank  of 
Fa.  are  65  per  cent,  discount  in  Philadelphia,  those  of 
the  Gerrard  Bank  45  a 50;  the  other  broken  banks 
of  that  city  20  to  30.  “Relief  notes,”  as  they  are 
called,  that  is  the  notes  of  the  banks  of  Pennsylva- 
nia issued  under  contract  with  and  founded  upon  the 
credit  of  the  state,  are  20  to  25  per  cent,  below  par, 
and  yet  it  is  stated  that  the  state  goverement  is  still 
issuing  them! 

The  legislature  of  Virginia  have  passed  a bill  re- 
lative to  resumption,  by  the  banks,  which  is  to  take 
place  on  the  1st  November  next.  It  authorises  the 
hanks  to  continue  their  issues  of  notes  below  five 
dollars  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  six  per  cent,  of 
their  capitals,  until  January  next,  but  they  are  to  be 
redeemable  in  specie  on  demand. 

North  Carolina  adopts  the  same  period  fixed  for 
resumption. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  complains  that  the  re- 
sumption law  of  the  state  of  Ohio  as  yet  puts  no 
coin  in  circulation.  Their  own  notes  have  disap- 
peared and  their  currency  now  consists  of  Indian ia 
notes.  “Distress  is  almost  universal”  says  the  Ga- 
zette, 


American  can  we  note  any  depreciation,  and  that  is  the  Portionv  °.f"the,  government  express,  the  ge- 
only  to  the  extent  of  one-eighth  penny  per  pound.”  "erai  df  llver-V  being  o(  course  some  days  later;  and 
, mi  . , , , hence  it  is  inferred -by  those  interested  in  it  that  the 

J\Iarch  1.  This  week  has  opened  ^auspiciously  for  “comprehensive  scheme ’-When  fully  matured,  will 
business.  1 he  trade  speculators  and  exporters  have  beat  the  route  by  way  of  Bombay.  Whether  or  not 
taken  5,000  bales,  principaily  American  descriptions,  this  may  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  experiment  is 
at  fully  Friday’s  rates.  The  market  has  closed  firmer  justly  a matter  of  great  interest, 
than  for  some  days  past. 


March  2.  The  sales  amount  to  3,000  bales,  2,710 
American,  4(d,  to  6)d. 

An  election.  A mayor  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Brady,  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore  took*place  on  the  31st  ult.  Col.  Solomon 
Hillen,  the  Van  Buren  candidate  was  elected,  having 
received  5,156  votes.  There  were  two  whig  candi- 
dates, Col.  Small  received  3, 190,  and  Gen.  Leakin 
1,846  votes.  Hillen’s  majority  over  both'120;  total 
number  of  votes  10,192,  being  4,429  less  than  at  the 
October  election. 


Texas — retreat  of  the  Mexicans.  A letter  from 
Mr.  Eve,  charge  d’affaires  of  the  United  States  to 
Texas,  dated  at  Galveston,  March  19,  to  the  depart- 
ment of  state,  announces  the  retreat  of  the  Mexi- 
cans from  San  Antonio.  Gen.  Burleson  the  V.  P. 
and  Gen.  Johnston,  with  2,500  men  were  in  pursuit. 
General  Houston  has  issued  a.  proclamation  that  war 
shall  never  cease  until  Mexico  acknowledges  the 
Texian  independence.  The  actual  strength  of  the 
invaders  is  unknown. 

The  flon.  Asi-ibel  Smith,  charge  d’affaires  from 
Texas  to  the  courts  of  St.  James  and  St.  Cloud,  ac- 


Fires.  On  the  13th  February  the  greater  part  of  companied  by  George  IT.  Fenlon,  Esq.  secretary  of 
the  town  of  Uzarl,  in  Honduras  was  reduced  to  ashes.  [ legation;  have  arrived  in  Baltimore,  and  will  sail  for 
An  extensive  conflagration  at  Columbus,  Georgia,  j England  by  the  first  opportunity, 
occurred  on  the  night  of  the  15th  inst.  property  valu-  j The  New  Orleans  Bee  says  that  Mr.  Spencer,  son 
ed  at  §100,000  was  consumed;  the  St.  Charles,  New  ; of  the  secretary  of  war,  arrived  in  New  Orleans  on 
Orleans  theatre  was  laid  in  ashes  on  the  13th  inst.  ] the  21st,  with  despatches  for  president  Houston,  of 


and  the  Jefferson  college  near  that  city  was  destroy- 
ed also  by  fire  on  the  6th  inst.  total  loss  §150,000. — 
Other  destructive  fires  occurred  on  the  15th  and  16th 
in  the  2nd  and  3d  municipalities  of  New  Orleans. 

Home  League.  A large  meeting  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Schuylkill  company  convened  at  Pottsville  on 
the  14th  inst.  B.  F.  Pomeroy,  presiding  and  adopted 
a preamble  and  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  protective 
system. 

Maine.  The  legislature  has  adjourned  sine  die. 

Red  river  raft.  The  steamboat  S.  Western, 
arrived  at  Fulton  on  the  20th,  having  passed  through 
the  raft  which  has  hitherto  interrupted  the  naviga- 
tion of  Red  River.  A keel  boat  arrived  also  on 
same  day  with  30  families  from  Kentucky,  bound  to 
the  Cross  Timbers,  Texas. 


Texas,  and  left  the  same  evening  in  the  steamship 
New  York  for  Galveston.  The  Bee  regards  it  as 
somewhat  curious  that  Mr.  Spencer  applied  to  the 
Mexican  Consul  at  New  Orleans  for  a passport  to 
travel  through  Texas.  The  Bee  says— the  Consul 
refused  to  give  him  one;  but  countersigned  his  cre- 
dentials received  from  the  U.  States  government. 

Virginia.  The  legislature  after  a session  of  110 
days  and  passing  224  acts  besides  some  resolutions 
adjourned  on  the  26th.  Before  adjourning  Mr.  Arm- 
strong of  Harrison  submitted  a protest  in  the  name  of 
the  western  members  and  signed  by  50  of  them, 
against  the  action  of  the  house  on  the  question  of  re- 
apportionment. It  was  read  and  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Yerby  laid  on  the  table. 

The  banks  of  the  state  are  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ments on  the  1st  November. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

Arrival  of  the  British  minister  extraordina- 
ry to  the  United  States.  The  British  frigate  War- 
spite,  commander,  Sir  John  Hay , arrived  in  tiie  An- 
napolis roads  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  bearing  Lord 
Ashburton,  charged  with  a special  mission  involving 
matters  of  the  highest  importance  to  America,  to  Bri- 
tain and  to  the  world. 

Llis  lordship  was  saluted  by  the  frigate  upon  quit- 
ting, and  by  the  Annapolis  artillery  company  upon 
his  landing, — the  flag  of  the  Union  waving  graceful- 
ly from  tiie  state  houle  spire.  He  took  passage  the 
same  evening  by  the  rail  road  cars,  and  in  two  hours, 
reached  the  residence  which  awaited  his  arri- 
val at  Wash-ington.  The  next  day,  Tuesday  the 
5th,  he  was  in  due  form  introduced  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  and  presented  his  official  let- 
ters from  the  Queen. 

The  gentlemen  composing  his  suite  are  understood 
to  be  Mr.  Mild  may,  from  the  foreign  office,  Mr. 
Bruce,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  and  Mr.  Step 
pings,  as  private  secretary. 

After  his  presentation  to  the  president,  lord  Ash- 
burton proceeded  to  the  capitol,  and  visited  the  two 
houses  of  congress. 

ENGLAND. 

Project  on  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa..  The 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  has  an  article  ex- 
tracted from  the  London  Herald,  which  after  lament- 
ing the  failure  of  their  Niger  expedition,  and  the  de- 
feat of  their  commercial  projects  by  its  channel  for 
the  present,  suggests  the  expediency  of  trying  the 
eastern  coast,  and  alludes  to  the  sultan  of  Muscat 
and  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  where  England  as  well 
as  America  has  a resident  at  his  court.  The  sultan, 
it  calls  a prince  of  considerable  power  and  high  com- 

fiarative  intelligence,  full  of  ambitious  views,  who 
las  converted  this  fine  island  into  a depot  for  the 
commerce  of  eastern  Africa.  This  commerce,  it 
says,  he  offered  as  a free  gift  to  England,  when,  at 
her  instigation,  he  abolished  the  external  slave  trade 
of  his  dominions;  but,  unfortunately  for  English  inte- 
rests, the  government  of  Bombay,  through  which  the 
intercourse  with  him  was  conducted,  neglected  his 
proffer,  and  thwarted  his  projects;  the  Americans 
sought  his  friendship,  negotiated  with  him  a most 
favorable  treaty,  and  down  to  within  the  last  twelve 
months  enjoyed  trading  advantages  which  nearly 
amounted  to  a monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  his  do- 
minions, and  American  domestics  superceded  the  pre- 
viously existing  demand  for  British  fabrics.  The  He- 
rald then  continues: 

“To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  Captain  Cogan,an 
able  servant  of  tiie  East  India  company,  negotiated 
a commercial  treaty  with  the  sultan,  which  ought  to 
have  deprived  the  Americans  of  all  advantages;  but 
practically  the  fact  is  otherwise,  and,  through  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  American  resident,  the  treaty  is  violat- 
ed to  the  injury  of  the  British  settlers.  The  subject 
of  these  violations  has,  however,  been  referred  to  the 
government  of  Bombay,  and  through  its  skillful  in- 
tervention, the  friendship  of  the  sultan  for  England 
will  we  trust,  be  soon  reanimated.  The  occasional 
visit  of  a war  steamer  of  the  Indian  government  to 
Zanzibar,  Mombasa,  and  the  oilier  ports  of  the  ad- 
jacent coast,  to  the  various  harbors  of  the  Madagas- 
car, in  which  island  French  influence  is  now  in  the 
ascendant,  and  among  the  Comorro  Islands,  would 
doubtless  inspire  the  people  of  these  seas  with  those 
high  notions  of  the  British  power,  which  of  late  years 
seem  to  have  been  greatly  shaken.” 

This  extract,  the  Commercial  considers  to  be  full 
of  momentous  and  important  meaning.  “Done  into 
plain  English,  it  says — The  Americans,  by  superior 
Vw..  XII— Sig.  6. 


i sagacity  and  enterprise,  have  advantageously  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  sultan’s  dominions — we  must 
I drive  them  out.  We  have  tried  to  do  so  by  a treaty, 
j but  as  this  plan  is  not  successful,  we  must  set  the 
war-dogs  of  the  East  India  government  in  motion. 
The  sultan  will  not  break  faith  with  the  Americans — 

! we  must  see  what  effect  the  presence  of  war  steamers 
will  have  upon  him.  He  must  break  up  the  trade  of 
the  Americans  with  his  subjects,  or  we  must  batter 
his  capital  with  bombs  and  cannon  balls,  as  we  did 
Canton  and  Beyrout.” 

The  Salem  Register  says  “the  American  resident 
alluded  to  in  the  English  extract,  must  mean  the 
American  consul  at  Zanzibar,  R.  P.  Waters,  esq.  of 
this  city.  That  he  will  faithfully  attend  to  the  inte- 
rests of  our  commerce  in  that  quarter,  we  have  no 
doubt;  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  our 
! government  will  neglect  the  protection  of  our  im- 
[ portant  and  valuable  trade  to  the  sultan’s  dominions. 

| Nearly  the  whole  of  this  trade  is  carried  on  by  Salem 
| merchants,  and  we  hope  they  will  keep  a watchful 
J eye  on  the  British  movements  in  that  region,  and  see 
that:  proper  representations  are  made  to  the  Ameri- 
can government,  if  it  is  ever  unmindful  of  any  inju- 
rious tendency  which  English  policy  may  have  on 
our  commercial  relations  with  the  sultan.” 

British  steam  packets.  The  Unicorn  left  Bos- 
ton on  April  2d  for  Halifax,  with  the  English  mail 
for  the  Columbia.  The  latter  steamer,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  breaking  of  a shaft  in  her  outward 
passage,  which  cannot  be  repaired  at  Halifax,  will 
return  to  Liverpool  under  sail,  and  will  probably  not 
make  a very  short  passage.  Some  of  the  passengers 
who  had  intended  going  in  her  will  take  passage  in 
the  packet  from  New  York.  The  Trent  left  London 
for  the  West  Indies,  on  Feb.  27th.  The  Solway  ar- 
rived at  Havana  on  the  16th  March,  in  8 days  from 
Vera  Cruz,  via  New  Orleans.  The  Tweed  left  Porto 
Bello  on  the  8th  Feb.  for  Kingston,  on  the  12th  en- 
countered strong  northeast  gales,  exhausted  her  fuel, 
and  put  back  for  Porto  Bello  where  she  arrived  on 
the  24th,  and  was  to  sail  again  on  27th  for  Kings- 1 
ton.  The  Dee  left  Porto  Cabello  on  27th  Feb.  and  j 
afterwards  w'ent  ashore  on  Turks  Island.  The  Med- 
way which  left  Porto  Cabello  a few  days  after, 

, had  arrived  at  St.  Thomas  by  the  8(h  March.  A let- 
j ter  at  Boston  from  St.  Thomas,  dated  on  8th  ult.  says 

“The  great  advantages  anticipated  by  us  in  the 
J establishment  of  the  British  West  India  royal  steam 
j company  line,  we  are  afraid,  will  not  he  realized. 

; The  boats  have  got  into  sad  confusion,  and  there  is 
i no  making  any  tiling  of  them.  Some  passengers  for 
Jamaica  were  carried  to  Turks  Island,  and  after 
waiting  there  twenty  days,  were  returned  to  this 
place.  Such  is  the  confusion  they  have  got  into;  in 
fact,  Mr.  McQueen’s  plan  is  not  practicable.” 

Treaty  of  search. 

| The  London  papers  of  the  19th  February,  had  al- 
: ready  announced  that  the  treaty  would  be  signed  on 
the  following  day,  and  w'hen  this  announcement 
I reached  Paris,  the  Press,  one  of  the  ministerial  or- 
i gans  spoke  thus: 

“The  English  journals  deceive  themselves;  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  is  not  only  suspended,  it  is 
! refused.  It  will  be  no  more  ratified  in  six  months 
than  now.  They  deceive  themselves,  when  they  an- 
| nounce  that  the  treaty,  in  case  of  the  persistance  of 
! France  in  her  refusal,  will  be  ratified  and  executed 
by  the  other  powers.  This  would  be  a very  grave  con- 
dition of  things,  and  would,  iri  fact  almost  necessari- 
ly give  rise  to  a maritime  coalition  between  the  U. 
Stales,  France,  and  other  powers,  a coalition  before 
i which  England  herself  will  recede.  The  truth  is, 
England  will  consent  to  modify  the  treaty  in  the 
clauses,  which  have  justly  wounded  the  feeling  of 
: national  dignity  in  France,  or  she  will  content  her- 
1 self,  until  some  new  arrangement,  with  the  stipula- 
tions of  1833,  which  unfortunately  are  irrevocable 
for  the  present.” 

On  the.  21st  February,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  laid 
before  the  house  of  lords  the  treaty  ratified  by  Rus- 
sia Austria  and  Prussia.  The  Press  of  Paris  on  re- 
ceiving this  information  remarked: 
j “The  news  of  the  ratification  certainly  does  not 
merit  all  the  noise  that  has  been  made  about  it. 
j What  has  taken  place,  is  entirely  just,  what  every 
1 one  ought  to  have  foreseen,  and  nothing  more  nor 
less.  Now  there  are  two  alternatives;  either  the 
droposed  modifications  will  be  accepted  and  the 


treaty  will  then  have  lost  the  objectionable  features 
of  its  first  form;  or  they  will  not  be  accepted,  and 
the  treaty  will  remain  as  it  is,  and  France  will  then 
withdraw  definitively  from  the  negotiation,  and  the 
dispositions  of  the  treaty  will  be  without  her  parti- 
cipation. 

The  London  Times  of  the  19th,  in  announcing  on 
the  authority  of  its  Paris  correspondent,  the  non- 
ratification of  the  treaty,  has  the  following  article: 

“Our  correspondent  communicates,  in  addition,  a 
fact  which,  if  any  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the 
candor  and  loxjaute  of  the  French  government,  would 
bear  a suspicious  appearance.  Pie  stales  that  a let- 
ter, in  the  nature  of  a protest,  against  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  France,  had  been  presented  to 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  (M.  Guizot)  by  Gen. 
Cass. 

“The  American  minister  in  Paris,  Gen.  Cass,  says 
our  correspondent,  slates  in  that  document,  that  it 
“being  indisputable  that  under  color  of  the  treaty  in 
question,  England  would  pretend  to  a right  to  board 
and  search  American  vessels,  and  that  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  had  formerly  de.clared 
if  such  pretext  be  permitted,  war  -would  necessarily 
follow  any  such  outrage.  That  in  such  case  all  the 
parties  to  such  treaty  would  be  regarded  by  Ameri- 
ca as  participating  to  the  guilt  of  the  power  which 
should  actually  thus  assail  American  independence. 
That  he  (General  Cass,)  therefore,  called  upon  the 
French  government  to  pause  ere  it  committed  itself 
to  a treaty  whence  might  result  a war  between 
France  and  the  United  States. 

“That  which  would,  but  for  our  trust  in  the  good 
faith  of  the  French  government  in  this  transaction, 
appearsuspicious  is,  that  having  already  been  inform- 
ed that  the  French  government  would  not  ratify  the 
treaty,  here  comes  opportunely  a representation 
which  that  government  might  use  as  an  excuse  for 
pausing  (as  Gen.  Cass  recommends)  ere  it  ratifies  a 
treaty  from  which,  as  the  American  minister  pre- 
dicts, might  flow  all  the  evils  of  war.  The  main  facts 
are,  however,  all  that  we  can  fairly  deal  with  at 
present,  and  these  are,  lhat  within  three  days  of  the 
expiration  of  the  two  months  allowed  for  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty,  the  French  government,  a party 
to  it,  had  not  yet  ratified  it,  and  that  the  American 
minister  in  Paris  protests  against  its  ratification. 
With  the  American  minister's  proceeding  we  find  no 
fault.  He  acts,  we  suppose,  on  the  view  taken  of 
the  matter  by  himself  and  his  government,  but  the 
French  ministry  will,  by  their  refusal  to  ratify  a 
treaty  to  which  France  is  a party,  commit  an  error 
which  we  sincerelj'  pray  may  not  lead  to  unpleasant 
results.” 

A letter  from  the  correspondent  of  the  Times,  dat- 
ed at  Paris,  Feb.  20,  says  that  a council  of  ministers 
was  to  be  held  that  day  at  the  Chateau  of  the  Tuile- 
ries,  under  the  presidency  of  the  king,  at  which  the 
protest  of  the  American  minister  against  the  ratifi- 
cation would  be  discussed. 

A writer  in  the  Pennsylvanian  of  April  2,  says  of 
Mr.  Cass’  pamphlet : “Did  the  king  wish  him  to 
write  it?  If  so,  he  did  well.  If  not,  whatever  his 
praiseworthy  ardor  as  an  American  citizen,  it  is  not 
so  clear  that  he  did  well  as  a foreign  minister  at  the 
French  court.  He  is  accredited  to  the  king,  not  the 
chamber  of  deputies.  The  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  French  government  being  at 
variance,  if  they  were  in  reality  so,  was  it  for  the 
representative  of  a foreign  power  to  intervene,  for- 
mally or  informally?  What  should  we  say  of  Mr. 
Fox,  if  he  acted  in  this  way  at  Washington  in  a 
case  analogous?  From  as  much  as  passed  in  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  we  are  authorised  in  inferring,  that 
the  French  ambassador  in  London  signed  the  slave- 
trade  treaty  with  the  other  four  powers,  in  full  con- 
formity with  his  instructions  from  the  French  court; 
yet  this  is  the  treaty  against  which  Gen.  Cass’  pam- 
phlet is  levelled.  The  doctrines  of  the  pamphlet  I 
cordially  acquiesce  in,  but  wish  he  could  have  had  a 
better  text  for  his  able  commentary,  than  a flippant 
article  in  the  London  Times. 

Tiie  end  of  all  his  greatness.  The  following 
marriage  notice  appears  in  the  Canada  papers.  It  re- 
fers to  an  individual,  whose  name  was  recently 
echoed  from  every  quarter  of  our  country,  and  upon 
whose  fate  seemed  to  depend  the  peace  of  both  hem- 
ispheres of  this  world.  Alexander  steps  from  a cold, 
comfortless  prison  to  the  arms  of  a wife.  The  new 
acquisition,  it  is  presumed  will  be  more  satisfactory 
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than  all  the  notoriety  that  he  ever  gained  by  the  ex- 
ploit that  lie  never  performed. 

Married  at  Stamford,  Upper  Canada,  March  13, 
by  the  rev.  W.  Learning,.  Alexander  McLeod,  esq. 
to  Helen  Norman,  eldest  daughterof  Capt.  Morrison, 
of  Stamford. 

From  an  article  in  a late  number  of  Blackwood’s 
Magazine:  “The  existence  of  the  United  States 

■would  be  of  use,  if  it  were  only  to  make  the  world 
sick  of  republicanism.  There  never  was  a more 
shocking  evidence  of  the  absurdity  of  expecting  a 
rabble  to  be  rational,  honest  or  moderate;  or  the  go- 
vernment chosen  by  that  rabble,  to  be  anything  but 
their  tools.  But  if  they  kept  their  follies  to  them- 
selves, they  might  be  suffered  to  call  names,  waste 
their  lives  in  election  squabbles,  exhaust  the  public 
resources  in  worthless  speculation,  and  swallow  gin 
and  bad  politics  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  But  the 
evil  of  republics  never  keeps  itself  within  native 
bounds.  It  is  always  boiling  over  on  its  neighbors. 
A field  of  thistles  is  not  more  obnoxious  to  the  honest 
farmer,  who  sees  their  seeds  floating  over  his  fence 
at  every  gust,  and  preparing  vexation  for  his  harvest, 
hour  by  hour. 

America  is  now  a land  of  sympathizers — tender 
phrase!  A nest  of  cut-throats  starts  up  in  Canada. — 
All  is  sympathy'  for  them  at  the  other  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  A horde  of  ruffians  starts -up  in  Ireland, 
roaring  for  the  repeal  of  the  union,  which  every  man 
of  common  sense,  must  know  to  be  only  preliminary 
to  the  separation  of  the  empire,  and  scenes  of  unpa- 
ralleled bloodshed  and  misery,  if  not  the  signal  for  an 
universal  war.  America  instantly  exhibits  her  sym- 
pathies. We  are  at  peace  with  her,  we  have  offered 
no  provocation,  she  is  bound  to  us  by  solemn  treaties, 


You  will  not  witness  the  horrors  of  slavery  in  all 
the  states  of  America.  Thirteen  of  them  are  free 
and  thirteen  of  them  are  slave  states.  But  in  all,  the 
pro-slavery  feeling,  though  rapidly  decreasing,  is 
still  strong.  Do  not  unite  with  it;  on  the  contrary, 
oppose  it  by  all  the  peaceable  means  in  your  power. 
Join  with  the  abolitionists  everywhere!  They  are 
the  only  consistent  advocates  of  liberty.  Tell  every 
man  that  you  don’t  understand  liberty  for  the  white 
man  and  slavery  for  the  black  man;  that  you  are  for 
liberty  for  all,  of  every  color,  creed  and  country. 

The  American  citizen  proudly  points  to  the  Na- 
tional Declaration  of  Independence,  which  declares 
“that  all  mankind  are  born  free  and  equal,”  and  are 
alike, entitled  to  “life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness.” Aid  him  to  carry  out  this  noble  declara- 
tion by  obtaining  freedom  for  the  slave. 

Irishmen  and  Irishwomen!  Trent  the  colored  people 
as  your  equals — as  brethren.  By  all  your  memo- 
ries of  Ireland  continue  to  love  liberty — hate  slavery 
— cling  to  the  abolitionists;  and  in  America  you  will 
do  honor  to  the  name  of  Ireland. 

Signed  by  DANIEL  O’CONNELL, 

THEOBALD  MATTHEW, 
R.  R.  MADDEN, 
and  60,000  other  Irishmen .” 
PORTUGAL. 

The  revolution  accomplished  in  Portugal  is  in  favor 
of  the  charter  of  Don  Pedro.  On  the  7th  March  the 
queen  Donna  Maria  after  a fruitless  effort  of  coali- 
tion between  the  constitutional  party  under  the  duke 
of  Palmella  and  the  democratic  under  Sa  de  Bandei- 
ra.,  remained  without  a ministry;  this  coalition  was 
however  shortly  afterwards  effected,  and  M.  de  Pal- 
mella was  summoned  by  her  to  form  a ministry. 
— but  what  are  all  those  things  to  a “free  and  en-  | The  first  measure  of  the  new  cabinet  was  the  cause 
lightened  people?”  All  these  gatherings  of  rabble  j for  its  overthrow.  This  was  the  removal  of  the 
orators  pour  out,  in  her  public  places,  the  most  furi- j duke  of  Terceira  from  this  military  command,  to 
ous  declamations  against  our  country'.  But  does  her  j make  place  for  count  Bonffim,  and  a national  guard 
government  ever  interfere;  does  she  ever  protest  from  the  people  was  then  about  to  be  organized, 
against  these  violences;  do  any  of  her  public  organs1  when  the  troops  of  the  line  declared  for  the  charter 
point  out  to  these  brawling  incendiaries  the  injustice,  I of  1826.  The'  ministry  immediately  resigned,  the 
the  faithlessness,  and  the  atrocity  of  their  uproar? — queen  summoned  to  her  aid  the  duke  of  Terceira, 
No.  A republican  government  is  always  a govern-  and  on  the  10th  the  charter  was  proclaimed  by  her 
ment  of  tools,  qnd  the  government  leaves  the  mischief  as  the  law  of  the  land  and  in  its  virtue  the  cortes 
to  take  its  way.”  i convoked  for  the  10th  June.  The  prime  mover  of 

In  connection  with  the  above,  it  will  be  proper  to  : this  insurrection  commencing  at  Oporto,  Casta  Ca- 
see  the  following  language  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  bral  will  probably  be  appointed  minister  of  the  in- 
Dublin:  ! terior.  The  charter  of  ’26  differs  from  that  of  ’38  in 

Address  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  their  countrymen  and  several  important  respects.  It  re-creates  the  here- 
countryicomen  in  America.  ditarv  peerage  which  had  been  done  away  with  by 

Dear  friends:  You  are  at  a great  distance  from  the  latter.  It  also  reconfers  upon  the  monarch  the 
your  native  land!  A wide  expanse  of  water  sepa-  power  of  appointing  the  chief  of  the  army  and  navy, 
rates  you  from  the  beloved  country  of  your  birth — of  commanding  in  person  and  admits  the  absolute 
from  us  and  from  the  kindred  whom  you  love,  and  veto.  It  is  therefore  a retrocession  from  the  late 
who  love  you,  and  pray  for  your  happiness  and  pros-;  more  liberal  constitution  and  has  created  considera- 
perity  in  the  land  of  your  adoption.  j ble  sensation  in  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Spain. 

We  regard  America  with  feelings  of  admiration;  I TEXAS, 

we  do  not  look  upon  her  as  a strange  land,  nor  upon  ^ Despatches.  In  reference  to  some  statements  in 
her  people  as  aliens  from  our  affections.  The  pow'er  the  New  Orleans  papers,  we  are  authorised  and  re- 
of  steam  has  brought  us  nearer  together;  it  will  in- ; qUested  to  declare  that  no  despatches  have  been  sent 
crease  the  intercourse  between  us,  so  that  the  char-  py  tpjs  government  to  President  Houston,  and  that 
acter  of  the  Irish  people  and  the  American  people, ! no  son  0p  the  secretary  of  war  has  been  employed 
must  in  future  be  acted  upon  by  the  feelings  and  dis- ! t0  convey  any  despatches  to  any  person  or  officer, 
positions  of  each.  I or  to  render  any  other  service  whatever  for  the  go- 

1 he  object  of  this  address  is  to  call  your  attention  , yernment  or  any  of  its  departments, 

to  slavery  in  America,  that  foul  blot  upon  the  noble  | [Mat.  Int.  of  Mh. 

institutions  and  the  fair  fame  of  your  adopted  coun-  | Santa  Anna.  The  Globe  makes  the  following  re- 
try. But  for  this  one  stain,  America  would  indeed  j )ation  reSpecting  the  dictator  of  Mexico, 

be  a land  worthy  of  your  adoption,  but  she  will  never  | “It  is  singular  that  Santa  Anna  should  .again  in- 

be  the  glorious  country  that  her  free  constitution  de- 1 Texas.  His  views  of  his  duty  to  Mexico  have 
signed  her.  to  be,  so  long  as  her  soil  is  polluted  by  the  ; undergone  a great  change  since  he  was  inWash- 
loot-print  of  a single  slave.  ington,  or  the  opinions  he  expressed  here  were 

Slavery  is  the  most  tremendous  invasion  of  the  na- j jjggpjy  ;mbued  with  dissimulation.  We  were  pre- 

tural  unalienabie  rights  of  man,  and  of  some  °f  the  ; sen);  at  p;s private  interview  with  General  Jackson, 
noblest  gifts. of  God,  “life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Forsyth  acting  as  the  interpreter  between 

happiness ’’  What  a spectacle  does  America  present . them),  vvhen  Santa  Anna  declared  that  there  must 

to  the  people  of  the  earth.  A land  ol  professing  I q,e  an  everlasting  separation  between  Mexico  and 


Christian  Republicans,  uniting  their  energies  for  the 
oppression  and  degradation  of  three  millions  of  inno- 
cent human  beings,  the  children  of  our  common  fath- 
er, who  suffer  the  most  grievous  wrongs  and  the  ut- 
most degradation,  for  no  crime  of  their  ancestors  or 
their  owm!  Slavery  is  a sin  against  God  and  man. 
All  who  are  not  for  it,  are  against  it.  None  can  be 
neutral.  We  entreat  you  to  take  the  part  of  justice, 
religion  and  liberty. 

It  is  in  vain  that  American  citizens  attempt  to  con- 
ceal their  own  and  their  country's  degradation  under  this 
icithering  curse;  America  is  cursed  by  slavery!  We 

CALL  UPON  VOU  TO  UNITE  WITH  TIIE  ABOLITIONISTS, 

and  never  cease  your  efforts  until  perfect  liberty  is 
granted  to  every  one  of  her  inhabitants,  the  black 
man  as  well  as  the  white  man:  We  are  all  children 

of  the  same  gracious  God,  all  equally  entitled  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.” 

We  are 


Texas.  He  spoke  of  the  character  of  the  two  peo- 
ple, and  their  respective  positions,  as  rendering  this 
inevitable,  and  their  recent  rupture  as  one  that  could 
never  be  healed.  We  remember  the  figure  with 
which  he  illustrated  this  part  of  his  eloquent  conver- 
sation. He  said  that  Texas  was  then  to  Mexico  a 
broken  limb,  so  utterly  incapable  of  a sound  reunion, 
that  amputation  was  indispensable,  to  preserve  Mex- 
ico itself. 

With  the  greatest  apparent  frankness,  however,  he 
told  General  Jackson,  that,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  returned  to  Mexico,  he  could  not  act 
efficiently  to  accomplish  what  was  so  desirable;  that 
to  advocate,  in  the  prejudiced  state  of  feeling  in 
Mexico,  the  independence  of  Texas,  would  be  look- 
ed upon  in  him  as  treason,  purchased  by  the  gift  of 
his  life;  and  that  to  exert  his  influence  immediately 
for  that  object,  would  only  serve  to  cover  him  with 
told  that  you  possess  great  power  both  [ dishonor,  and  deprive  him  of  all  power  to  accomplish 
moral  and  political  in  America.  We  entreat  you  to  what,  at  the  proper  time,  in  another  state  of  public 
exercise  that  power  and  that  influence  for  the  sake  of  j feeling,  he  would  most  eagerly  contribute  to  effect, 
humanity.  ] From  his  letters  now,  it  would  seem  that  all  this  was 


hypocrisy — and  that  he  nourished  nothing  hut  feeh'ngs 
of  revenge  for  his  humiliation,  without  one  grateful 
recollection  of  the.  magnanimity  which  restored  him 
to  life,  liberty,  and  power.” 

New  Orleans  papers  of  the  23d,  contained  Gal- 
veston advices  to  the  20th  ult. 

The  Galveston  Advertiser  of  the  19th  March,  con- 
tained the  following  letter. 

To  Mr.  II.  Stuart,  or  Mr.  Gail  Borden: 

City  of  Houston,  Utli  March,  1842. 

Dear  Sir:  The  news  of  express  from  Austin,  up 
to  the  13th  inst.  is  that  the  enemy  have  evacuated 
San  Antonio,  after  having  plundered  the  place.  They 
were  laden  down  with  baggage,  and  march  slowly. 
Col.  Hays  isharrassing  them  on  their  march.  They 
only  march  about  eight  miles  every  day.  The  troops 
from  Austin  and  those  on  the  frontier  are  marching 
to  overtake  and  beat  them. 

War  shall  now  be  waged  against  Mexico,  nor  will 
we  lay  our  arms  aside  until  we  have  secured  the  re- 
cognition of  our  independence.  Until  then  I will  never 
rest  satisfied,  nor  will  the  people  of  Texas.  We  in- 
voke the  god  of  armies.  Your  friends, 

Mr.  H.  Stuart.  HOUSTON. 

The  Galveston  Civilian,  in  publishing  the  forego- 
ing letter  says — No  circumstance  which  has  trans- 
pired of  late  has  given  more  pleasure  to  our  citizens 
than  the  announcement  of  the  president  of  his  deter- 
j ruination  1o  prosecute  a war  of  retaliation  upon  Mex- 
ico, and  force  her  to  an  acknowledgement  of  our  in- 
dependence. With  the  forces  we  have  now  in  the 
[ field,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  a foothold  in 
j the  territory  of  the  enemy,  around  which  other 
| forces  can  be  drawn.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  plan  of 
the  executive  to  take  possession  of  some  point  upon 
| the  coast,  to  which  troops  from  abroad  can  be  ship- 
ped without  the  delay  and-  fatigue  of  marching 
j through  our  territory.  Our  fleet  has  and  will  keep 
i complete  possession  of  the  gulf,  and  while  both  men 
| and  supplies  can  be  shipped  with  safety  to  our  army, 
the  enemy  may  be  prevented  from  obtaining  sup- 
plies of  any  kind  from  abroad.  Our  people  have 
j once  more  taken  up  the  line  of  march  towards  the 
setting  sun,  and  the  stock  from  which  they  are  de- 
! scended  was  never  known  to  turn  back  from  a land 
towards  which  they  had  once  set  their  faces. 

From  the  Galveston  Advertiser. 

The  general  enthusiasm  of  the  community  has 
been  so  great  that  it  has  extended  even  to  the  fair 
: sex,  and  several  of  the  good  ladies  of  our  city  have 
been  industriously  engaged  for  the  last  few  days  in 
moulding  bullets  and  making  cartridges  for  the  use 
of  the  army.  There  has  been  contributed  within 
two  weeks  past,  by  the  citizens-  of  Galveston,  about 
| twelve  thousand  dollars  in  provisions,  munitions  of 
war  and  money.  The  steamer  Latfitte  and  two  other 
j vessels  armed  and  equipped  have  proceeded  down 
I the  coast.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  does  credit 
to  the  liberality  of  our  citizens,  that  the  large  amounts 
1 contributed  in  this  city  have  been  entirely  Volunta- 
ry— nothing  approaching  to  the  odious  practice  of 
impressment  has  been  attempted  to  be  practised 
among  us — all  has  been  a spontaneous  free  will  offer- 
ing on  the  altar  of  patriotism.  If  th is-is  a specimen 
! of  the  spirit  of  liberality  which  pervades  the  whole 
republic — and  we  believe  it  is — the  Mexicans  have 
good  cause  to  quake  with  fear  at  the  prospect  of  a 
combat  with  such  a people. 

Correspondence  of  the  Mew  Orleans  Bulletin.  Galves- 
ton, March  18,  1842. 

We  do  no  think  the  present  difficulties  will  greatly 
lessen  the  crop  of  the  current  year.  Most  of  the 
labor  in  the  country  is  performed  by  slaves,  and  these 
will  remain  at  home  at  work.  The  new  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  this  city  will  be  permanently  opened 
for  the  first  time,  next  Sabbath,  when  a sermon  will 
be  preached  by  the  rev.  Isaac  Henderson.  We  have 
a lecture  from  an  agent  of  the  Washington  Total  Ab- 
stinence society  to  night. 

j Much  doubt  existed  as. to  the  number  of  the  Mex- 
ican forces.  One  letter  says  14,000  and  another 
only  1,000.  The  Texian  forces  at  Seguin  were  stated 
to  be  140  strong,  which  was  increasing.  It  was  their 
intention  to  march  upon  San  Antonio  as  soon  as  they 
[ collected  300  men. 

| General  A.  Somerville  is  in  command  of  the  Tex- 
| ian.  army.  The  papers  do  not  seem  to  fear  any  dan- 
ger. 

General  Burleston  had  marched  for  Austin  with 
350  men,  and  Col.  Moore  was  on  his  way  with  500. 
All  the  women  and  children  in  that  neighborhood 
were  removing  down  the  Colorado.  4,200  men  had 
mustered  on  the  Guadalope. 

There  were  between  1,200  and  1,309  Texians  at 
I Gonzales,  and  300  near  Victoria,  about  the  10th  inst. 
but  these  are  probably  by  this  time  reinforced  to  800 
or  1,0U0. 

j News  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  2d  instant  had  been 
received.  The  invasion  of  Texas  was  talked  of  there 
as  a thing  contemplated,  and  for  which  preparations 
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were  making,  but  nothing  was  said  of  an  immediate 
attempt.  No  troops  for  the  purpose  were  at  Vera 
Cruz,  though  there  were  fifteen  hundred  men  in  the 
castle.  When  full  manned  it  requires  3,000.  It  was 
reported  at  Vera  Cruz  that  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  soldiers  were  assembling  at  the  capital,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  putting  down  Yucatan  and 
Texas. 

Commodore  Moore  was  off  Vera  Cruz  on  the 
18th  ult.  and  though  the  signal  “an  enemy  in  sight” 
was  hoisted  at  the  castle,  he  came  and  went  undis- 
turbed. 

The  brig  of  war  Wharton,  the  Zavala,  steamer 
Laffitte,  and  schooner  Washington  were  being  fitted 
out  for  sea. 

Mr.  Chevallie,  Morris,  Van  Ness,  and  Dunn  had 
not  been  captured  as  had  been  reported.  A New 
Orleans  paper. says:  We  have  before  us  an  official 
letter  of  President  Houston,  from  which  we  make  a 
few  extracts,  evolving  more  distinctly  the  objects  now 
in  contemplation. 

“If  troops  should  be  raised  in , (we  leave 

this  blank  to  be  filled  by  the  imagination  of  our  rea- 
ders.— Eds.)  at  the  call  of  this  government,  prepared 
for  conquest,  they  may  rely  upon  the  fact,  that  they 
will  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the  Texian  banner 
to  cross  the  Rio  Grande,  and  pursue  conquest  to  the 
Walls  of  Mexico!”  Another  extract  will  perhaps 
open  up  visions  of  romance  to  ardent  minds,  so  be- 
witching in  their  character  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  inserting  it.  It  is  in  these  words:  “The  re- 

compense tendered  to  our  friends  will  be  the  proper- 
ty captured  by  them  upon  the  most  exalted  and  chi- 
valric  principles  of  honorable  warfare  and  the  soil 
which  they  conquer — glory,  victory  and  imperishable 
fame!  Mexico  has  invaded  our  country,  and  her  dic- 
tator has  declared  that  the  Anglo  Saxon  race  shall  bow 
to  the  will  cf  a despot!” 

The  New  Orleans  Bee,  of  25th  ult,  says,  the  arri- 
rival  of  the  steamboat  Colonel  Woods,  from  Galves- 
ton, whence  she  was  despatched  on  the  22d,  brings 
the  confirmation  of  the  invasion  of  Texas  by  an  over- 
whelming Mexican  force.  It  appears  that  the  re- 
treat of  the  Mexicans  from  San  Antonio,  was  a de- 
vice to  allure  the  Texian  troops,  assembled  in  haste, 
to  go  in  pursuit,  before  they  were  fully'  drilled  and 
disciplined.  Shortly  after  the' steamship  Neptune 
left  Galveston,  (which  vessel  reported  the  retreat  of 
the  Mexicans  from  San  Antonio)  an  express  ar- 
rived bringing  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  9,000 
men  on  the  Matamoras  road  towards  Victoria,  and 
reporting  12,000  additional  troops  on  the  upper  road, 
marching  upon  San  Antonio.  The  forces  which  re- 
cently captured  San  Antonio,  constituted  the  van- 
guard of  the  12,000,  under  the  command  ofVasquez. 
The  impression  is  that  the  Texian  army  of  1,500  men, 
under  Burleson,  will  follow  the  retreat  of  the  van- 
guard, until  brought  within  the  power  of  the  main 
army.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  news,  which  was 
brought  to  Matagorda  from  different  directions,  ren- 
dering its  truth  indisputable,  the  committee  of  vigi- 
lance in  Galveston  despatched  a pilot  boat  to  this 
city,  and  a few  hours  afterwards  the  steamer  Colo- 
nel Woods.  The  pdot  boat  has  not  yet  reached 
New  Orleans.  The  Colonel  Woods  met  with  favor- 
able weather,  and  came  to  our  levee  in  about  fitly 
hours. 

The  Galveston  Advertiser  of  the  22d  instant,  con- 
tains an  address  “to  the  friends  of  Texas  in  the 
United  Ttates,”  asking  for  prompt  assistance.  It 
says  now  that  the  spirit  of  our  people  has  been  rous- 
ed we  predict  not  where  they  will  be  willing  to  stop. 
Crossing  the  Rio  Graride  they  will  bend  their  foot- 
steps towards  the  capital  of  Mexico,  and  we  shall  be 
greatly  surprised  if  before  their  onward  march  is 
fully  checked  they  shall  not  have  planted  the  Tree 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  midst  of  the  city 
of  Palaces,  and  a branch  of  this  noble  tree  shall  and 
will  yet  extend  its  fostering  shade  over  the  present 
residence  of  the  supreme  dictator.  We  therefore 
cordially  invite  to  our  aid  all  who  desire  to  be  in- 
strumental in  the  hands  of  Divine  Providence  in  ex- 
tending the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
over  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  globe.  We 
invite  all  who  are  desirous  to  aid  in  breaking  the 
chains  of  papal  superstition  and  bigotry,  and  opening 
the  door  for  the  introduction  of  Protestant  Christian- 
ty  into  a long  benighted  portion  of  the  earth,  to  rally 
around  our  standard;  for  we  wish  the  lone  star  of 
Texas  and  the  star  of  Bethlehem  to  travel  in  uni- 
son in  their  westward  march;  wherever  the  one  shall 
be  stationed,  we  trust  the  other  will  be  found  close  by 
its  side. 

The  Macon  Telegraph  (Georgia),  remarks  thus: 

“Tim  course  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is 
clear.  They  cannot  and  ought  not  to  interfere  in  the 
matter.  The  quarrel  is  between  the  people  of  Mex- 
ico and  those  of  Texas,  and  let  them  settle  it  in  their 
own  way.  The  people  of  the  southern  states  espe- 
cially, should  not  interfere  While  complaining  as 


we  have  a right  to  do,  of  the  interference  of  others 
in  our  internal  affairs,  let  us  not  be  guilty  of  the 
same  thing  ourselves.  Besides  the  manifest  injustice 
to  Mexico,  what  do  we  gain  by-  taking  part  with 
Texas?  Cannot  the  south  see  the  error  it  has  alrea- 
dy committed,  and  the  great  injury  it  will  do  itself 
by  interfering  farther?  The  south  sees  already  a 
powerful  rival  in  the  production  of  her  great  staple 
built  up;  and  should  Texas  succeed,  she  will  not  only 
compete  with  it  in  the  production  of  cotton,  but 
drain  off  most  of  the  negroes  and  wealth  from  the 
old  cotton  growing  states.  We  profess,  though  we 
have  no  sympathy  for  Mexico,  we  feel  little  for  Texas. 
If  they  can  work  out  their  own  salvation,  well  and 
good:  if  not,  let  them  bide  the  result.  Charity  should 
begin  at  home.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
are  already  too  much  embarrassed,  besides  being 
threatened  with  still  greater  evils,  to  think  of  extend- 
ing aid  to  foreigners.  The  people  of  Texas  have  no 
claims  upon  us — on  the  contrary,  we  have  heavy 
claims  upon  many  of  them,  who  have  run  their  pro- 
perty from  these  parts  to  avoid  paying  their  debts,  and 
should  they  lose  it  in  the  scuffle,  it  will  be  no  more 
than  a just  retribution.” 

Honorable  Ashbel  Smith,  charge  d’affairs  from  the 
government  of  Texas  to  Great  Britain  and  France, 
and  Mr.  George  K.  Teulson,  secretary  of  legation, 
arrived  at  Washington  on  the  4th  inst. 

Meetings  in  sympathy  of  the  Texas  cause  have 
been  held  during  the  past  three  weeks  at  New  Or- 
leans, Mobile,  Savannah,  Augusta,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  contributions  to  the  amount  of  §1,000 
made  at  Augusta,  Ga.  and  a company  of  armed  emi- 
grants 70  in  number  left  Mobile  on  24th  ult.  “on 
an  exploring  expedition”  for  that  country.  Two  or 
three  hundred  left  New  Orleans  on  27 tb  for  the  same 
destination.  The  abolition  sentiments  of  Santa  Anna 
expressed  in  his  late  letter  to  Gen.  Hamilton  have  in- 
creased the  feelings  of  hostility  against  him  at  the 
south.  The  Savannah  Republican  of  March  31,  says: 

“Mr.  G.  B.  Lamar  requests  us  to  say  that  he  can- 
not complain  of  the  use  made  of  his  name,  in  his  ab- 
sence, by  the  friends  of  Texas,  at  their  meeting  on 
Tuesday  evening,  because  he  once  engaged  ardently 
in  their  cause,  and  they  were  not  advised  of  any 
change  of  his  opinion  on  that  subject.  Time,  reflec- 
tion, and  a more  enlightened  conscience,  convince 
him,  however,  that  any  interference  with  the  war  in 
Texas  by  citizens  of  one  of  the  United  States  is  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  our  own  country,  inconsistent 
with  our  own  interests,  and  the  doctrines  we  hold  of 
like  conduct  of  others  towards  us:  and  he  must,  there- 
fore, in  justice  to  himself,  not  only  decline  the  ap- 
pointment of  treasurer,  but  refuse  to  contribute  to 
the  cause  in  any  way  whatever.” 

Mr.  McRea  on  his  return  to  Washington  from  his 
Mexican  mission,  writes  a letter  dated  at  Montgome- 
ry, Ala.  March  19,  to  the  editor  of  the  Fayetteville 
North  Carolinian,  in  which  he  details  the  condition 
of  the  Santa  Fe  prisoners  and  says  that  the  small  pox 
had  been  raging  among  them  yet  “most  had  recover- 
ed and  all  have  been  tolerably  provided  for.”  They 
were  employed  at  cleaning  the  streets  in  the  cities 
where  they  were  distributed.  Santa  Anna’s  military 
strength  he  sets  down  at  90,000  men  and  “his  will  is 
absolute  law.” 

The  Caddo  Gazette  of  12th  ult.  recounts  the  death 
of  col.  Robert  Potter,  formerly  member  of  the  United 
States  congress  from  North  Carolina,  and  lately  se- 
nator of  Texas.  A dispute  arose  between  him  with 
a hitherto  intimate  friend  of  the  name  of  Rose  con- 
cerning some  land  claimed  by  Potter,  on  which  was 
residing  the  widow  of  Ruse's  deceased  brother.  Idc 
was  beset  in  his  house  by  a gang  of  ruffians  under 
Rose.  He  sprang  from  his  couch,  seized  his  gun, 
and,  in  his  night  clothes,  rushed  from  the  house.  For 
about  two  hundred  yards  his  speed  seemed  to  defy 
his  pursuers,  but,  getting  entangled  in  a thicket,  he 
was  captured.  Rose  told  him  him  that  he  intended 
to  act  a generous  part  and  give  him  a chance  for  his 
life.  He  then  told  Potter  he  might  run,  and  he  should 
not  be  interrupted  till  he  reached  a certain  distance. 
Potter  started  at  the  word  of  command,  and  before  a 
gun  was  fired  he  had  reached  the  lake.  His  first  im- 
pulse was  to  jump  in  the  water  and  dive  for  it,  which 
he  did.  Rose  was  close  behind  him,  and  formed  his 
men  on  the  bank  ready  to  shoot  him  as  he  rose.  In 
a few  seconds  he  came  up  to  breathe;  and  scarce  had 
his  head  reached  the  surface  of  the  water  when  it 
was  completely  riddled  with  the  shot  of  their  guns, 
and  he  sunk  to  rjse  no  more.” 

This  is  but  another  of  those  frightful  and  lawless 
scenes  so  frequently  enacted  in  that  section,  where 
also  a few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Alston  the  assassin  of 
Gen.  Read  of  Tallahassee,  Florida,  killed  a man  na- 
med Steuart,  but  was  himself  also  killed  from  the  ren- 
contre. 

Texas  and  Capipornia.  We  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  statement  which  we  and  most  of  our 
contemporaries  have  copied  from  the  Louisiana  pa- 


pers, that,  by  a resolotion  of  her  congress,  Texas  had 
declared  an  extension  of  her  limits  so  as  to  include 
California,  is  incorrect.  Such  a resolution  was,  we 
understand,  introduced  by  a Member  of  the  Texian 
congress,  but  was  never  acted  upon,  or  even  taken 
up  for  the  purpose.  Nat.  Intel. 

SWEDEN. 

The  session  of  the  Storthing  of  Norway  was  open- 
ed at  Christiana  on  the  Ilth  instant,  with  the  usual 
formalities,  and  the  governor  of  the  kingdom  deli- 
vered a speech  in  the  king’s  name.  In  this  document 
his  majesty  congratulated  the  Storthing  on  the  satis- 
factory condition  of  the  country  and  its  steady 
advance  in  the  way  of  improvement.  The  king  ex- 
pressed his  warm  wish  that  the  two  sister  kingdoms 
of  Sweden  and  Norway  should  ever  advance  toge- 
ther in  prosperity,  and  he  assured  the  members  that 
the  relations  of  the  monarchy  with  all  foreign  pow- 
ers were  very  satisfactory.  The  State  Gazette  of 
Stockholm  remarks  that,  during  the  discussion  in  the 
French  chamber  of  deputies  on  the  treaty  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  M.  Guizot  errone- 
ously included  Sweden  among  the  powers  which  had 
acceded  to  the  treaty  of  1833.  “The  Swedish  go- 
vernment, says  this  paper,  ‘which  had  made  a simi- 
lar treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  1824,  did  not  accede 
to  the  treaty  of  1834  and  1835,  concluded  between 
the  great  powers;  but  on  the  21st  May,  1836,  con- 
cluded a special  treaty  with  France.”’ 

[ Corres.  of  Nat.  Int. 

ALGIERS. 

The  French  have  finally  expelled  Abdel  Kader 
from  their  dominions  in  Africa.  Fort  Fafroua,  two 
days  journey  south  of  Tlemcen,  his  last  hold,  was 
destroyed  on  the  9th  February.  General  Bugeaud 
then  returned  to  Tlemcen  to  organize  its  government. 
Mohamed  el  Cheik  a friend  of  the  French  has  be- 
come the  native  ruler  in  place  of  Abdel  Kader  and 
the  latter  had  fled  to  the  district  of  Ouschda  in  Mo- 
rocco. 

M.  Guizot  has  hitherto  alluded  to  a conversation 
held  with  lord  Aberdeen  by  the  French  ambassador 
in  which  the  former  had  formally'  declared  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  de  facto  state  of  affairs  in  Africa 
and  that  he  would  no  farther  concern  himself  about 
the  promises  of  evacuation  made  by  Charles  X.  On 
March  1st,  Mr.  Shell  in  the  house  of  commons  hav- 
ing interrogated  sir  R.  Peel  on  the  subject,  the  latter 
replied  “that  he  is  authorised  to  declare  that  my  no- 
ble friend  lord  Aberdeen  has  not  admitted  the  entire 
correctness  of  the  version  given  to  that  conversation. 
He  does  not  admit  that  he  has  said  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  occupation  of  Algiers  by  France. 
His  observation  was  simply,  that  he  had  no  remarks 
to  make  on  the  subject. 

The  London  Herald  says: 

“We  regret  to  learn  that  the  indiscreet  revelations 
of  M.  Guizot  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  upon  the 
language  be  pretends  to  have  been  held  by  lord  Aber- 
deen with  the  French  ambassador  to  our  court,  have 
already  become  a grave  subject  of  embarrassment 
and  that  communications  but  little  satisfactory  have 
been  exchanged  between  the  two  governments.  The 
noble  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  dissents  from  the 
interpretation  of  his  language  publicly  given  by  M. 
Guizot;  and  this  statesman  has  replied  to  the  British 
explanation  by  a formal  note  in  which  he  recounts 
the  words  used  and  maintains  the  justice  of  his  de- 
ductions from  them. 

INDIA. 

The  news  from  Affghanistan  extends  to  the  15th 
of  December.  The  position  of  General  Sale  in  the 
midst  of  the  insurrection  was  still  very  critical.  Col, 
McLaren,  sent  to  deliver  him,  had  failed.  A fresh 
attack  of  the  insurgents  against  the  English  had  been 
successful. 

Accounts  from  the  city  of  Cabool  of  the  8th  of  De- 
cember represent  the  state  of  affairs  there  to  be  much 
worse  than  they  were  before;  provisions  were  becom- 
ing scarce,  and  the  enemy  more  daring  every  day 

They  had  closely  invested  the  entrenched  camp  at 
Seca-Sung,  and,  it  is  said,  had  made  overtures  of  sur- 
render to  the  envoy,  the  conditions  of  which  were, 
that  he  should  deliver  Shah  Soojah  over  to  the  Aff- 
ghans,  and  leave  the  country  with  our  troops.  Major 
general  Pollock  had  received  orders  to  proceed  to 
Ferozepoor,  and  thence  to  Peishwar,  to  assume  the 
command  of  a force  assembling  at  thal  point,  to  con 
sist  of  10,000  men,  and  the  object  to  reffeye  the 
troops  in  Affghanistan, 

Candaiiar.  We  have  letters  from  Oandabart© 
the  3d  December.  All  wras  quiet  then  at  that  place 
The  principal  intelligence  which  our  correspondent 
forwards  to  us  relates  to  the  return  of  Col-.  McLa- 
ren’s  brigade,  news  of  which  had  just  reached  Canda- 
har.  The  brigade  bad  found  it  impossible  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  in  its  way,  and  was  therefore  ob 
liged  to  abandon  the  undertaking,  and  fall  back  again 
on  Candahar,  leaving  a wing. of  one  of  the  regiment? 
| at  Khelat-i-Gailzee  to  strengthen  that  post. 
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Guile.,  December  4.  CMfuaion  'and  anarchy  are  of- 
le'n  talked  of,  but  I may  well  say  they  exist  to  tne 
verv  letter  of  the  words  in  this  devoted  country. — 
The  whole  kingdom  is  up  in  arms;  the  Chuddndars 
are  slaughtering  the  R.yols  on  one  side,  and  the  Pha- 
loodars  are,  on'the  other  hand,  murdering  the  king’s 
troops  whenever  they  get  the  advantage.  The  Chuck-  j 
ladars  of  Sultanpore  had  received  as  great  a licking 
as  ever  a merciless  tyrant  could  have  deserved,  from  I 
the  Rajah  of  Phaloodar  of  Budivan,  a place  not  three  ! 
miles  from  the  British  cantonment  of  Sultanpore. — 
Roberts’s  1st  regiment  was  engaged  in  this  bloody  ! 
conflict  with  the  rest  of  Nujjeehs,  and  it  is  reported 
that  this  once  invincible  regiment  was  now  obliged  to  j 
take  to  its  heelsunder  the  command  of  Captain  Hear-  j 
sy,  who  gallantly,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  showed  the 
use  of  his  scrappers.  They  pursued  the  king’s  troops 
for  two  miles.  Captain  Hearsy  suffered  a loss  of  80 
men  in  killed  and  wounded;  amongst  the  former,  i 
Lieut.  Spry,  nephew  to  Dr.  Spry,  of  Calcutta,  and  a j 
Mr.  Nesbit. 


NATION  AL  AFFAIRS. 

THE  TABJFF  BILL,  as  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee on  manufactures  by  Mr.  Saltonstall  has  just 
been  published.  It  proposes,  1st,  a general  ad  va- 
lorem duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  for  revenue;  purposes; 
2d,  specific  discriminating  duties  for  protection  of 
our  manufacturing  interests,  in  some  cases  considera- 
bly over  thirty,  and  in  others  as  of  raw  materials,  &c. 
under  thirty  per  cent.  In  other  respects  the  compro- 
mise act  is  adhered  to. 

Tea  and  coffee  are  on  the  “free”  list  in  the  bill. 

The  senate  committee  on  manufactures  is  said  to 
have  nearly  completed  their  tariff  bill.  It  is  on  a 
different  plan  from  that  of  the  house,  and  regulates  a 
home  valuation  of  imports.  It  is  stated  to  be  no  less 
favorable  to  American  labor  than  the  house  bill. 

We  hardly  allow  ourselves  to  doubt  that  one  or 
the  other,  or  perhaps  a portion  of  each  of  those  pro- 
jects will  ultimately  be  adopted  by  congress,  and  the 
foundation  thereby  be  firmly  laid  of  renewed  na- 
tional prosperity — firmly  persuaded  as  we  are  that 
the  distress  which  has  been  accumulating  for  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  mainly  owing  to  a departure  from 
the  true  interests  of  the  peopleof  this  country  in  aban- 
doning a good  larilf  and  thereby  prostrating  the  prices 
of  the  labor  of  our  people.  Labor  is  the  first-ingre- 
dient in  the  wealth  of  a nation — and  is  protected  by 
every  wise  government. 

The  subject  is  at  length  awakening  the  long  dor- 
mant attention  of  those  who  have  endured  the  down- 
ward progress  of  American  interests.  Meetings  of 
the  laboring  people  are  convening  in  every  direction, 
with  a view  of  pressing  prompt  and  effective  measures 
by  congress  to  avert  the  still  impending  provisions  of 
the  existing  tariff  that  must  go  into  operation  on  the 
1st  July  next,  if  it  remains  unrepealed. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  TI-IE  PRESIDENT. 

BY  AND  WITH  THE  ADVICE  AND  CONSENT  OF  THE  SENATE. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  jr.  to  be  secretary  of  the  le- 
gation of  the  United  States  at  Madrid,  in  the  place 
of  Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  declined. 

James  W.  McCulloh,  of  Maryland,  comptroller  of 
the  treasury. 

James  H.  Weakly,  surveyor  general  for  Alabama, 
reappointed. 

Consuls.  James  Hagerty,  for  the  port  of  Liverpool. 

Alexander  Powell,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  port  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  [Removed  since.] 

Thomas  M.  Rodney,  of  Delaware,  of  the  United 
States  for  the  port  of  Matanzas. 

Marshal.  Benjamin  Patteson,  of  the  United  States 
for  the  northern  district  of  Alabama,  from  the  8th  of 
May,  1842,  when  his  present  commission  will  expire. 

CUSTOM  HOUSE  OFFICERS. 

Collectors.  Edward  Hopkins,  district  of  Brunswick, 
Georgia,  vice  A.  W.  Willey. 

Leavitt  Thaxter,  district  of  Edgartown,  Mass,  vice 
John  P.  Norton. 

James  Gregory,  district  of  Marblehead,  Mass,  vice 
Peter  Dixey. 

James  E-  Gibble,  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  reap- 
pointed. 

Hirarn  Nourse,  Apalachicola,  Florida,  vice  Ga- 
briel J.  Floyd. 

B.  H.  Crockett,  Vienna,  Maryland,  vice  Charles 
Leary. 


Naval  officer.  Moses  Richardson,  district  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  1.  vice  Samuel  Brown. 

John  Lester,  appraiser  of  merchandise  at  Balti- 
more,'Maryland,  vice  Lyde  Goodwin. 

Benjamin  T.  Fendall,  surveyor  of  the  revenue  at 
Alexandria,  vice  James  McGuire. 

Surveyors.  Samuel  D.  Turner,  Beverly,  Massa- 
chusetts, vice  Aaron  Foster. 

Benj.  Wormstead,  Marblehead,  reappointed. 

Land  officer.  Samuel  Dexter,  receiver,  Ionia,  Mi- 
chigan, vice  Cyrus  Lovell. 

Receiver.  Isaac  Prickett,  for  the  land  office  at 
Edwardsville,  Illinois.  Reappointed. 

MINISTER,  TO  SPAIN.  Washington  Irving,  our 
minister  to  Spain,  took  passage  in  the  packet  ship 
Independence,  which  sailed  on  the  7th  of  April,  for 
Liverpool. 

MINISTER  TO  MEXICO.  Gen.  Waddy  Thomp- 
son, the  newly  appointed  minister  to  Mexico,  arrived 
at  New  Orleans  via  Mobile,  on  the  24tli  .ult,  and  is 
to  embark  thence  for  Vera  Cruz. 

TPIE  ARMY. 

GENERAL  ORDERS. 

Adj'l.  general's  office.  Washington , March  26,  1842. 

The  sixth  regiment  of  infantry,  now  at  Jefferson 


kept,  under  the  direction. of  the  commander  of  the 
post,  in  which  will  'be  duly  entered — the  number  of 
each  mounted  gun,  its  calibre,  weight;  names  of  foun- 
der and  inspector,  and  other  marks;  the  description  of 
its  carriage  and  date  of  reception  at  the  posl;  where 
from  and  the  greatest  field  of  fire  of  the  gun,  in  its  po- 
sition. 

Every  commander  of  a fort  or  other  fixed  battery, 
will,  before  entering  on  artillery  practice,  carefully 
reconnoitre  and  cause  to  be  sketched  for  his  record- 
book,  the  water  channels  with  their  soundings,  and 
other  approaches  to  the  work.  Buoys  or  marks  will 
be  placed  at  Uhe  extreme  and  intermediate  ranges 
of  the  guns,  and  these  marks  be  numerically  noted  on 
the  sketch.  A buoy  at  every  five  hundred  yards  may 
suffice. 

At  the  time  of  practice,  a distinct  and  careful  note 
will  be  made  for  the  record-book  of  every  shot  or 
shell  that  may  be  thrown,  designating  the  guns  fired 
by  their  numbers,  charges  of  powder  used,  the  times 
of  flight  of  shots  and  shells,  the  ranges  and  rico- 
chets, and  the  positions  of  guns  in  respect  to  the  ho- 
rizontal and  vertical  lines. 

The  time  of  flight  of  a shell  may  be  noted  with 
sufficient  accuracy  by  a stop-watch,  or  by  counting 
the  beats— (previously  ascertaining  their  value),  of 
other  watches,  and  the  range  may  sometimes  be  com- 
puted by  the  time  of  flight.  Other  modes  of  ascer- 
taining the  range  will  readily  occur  to  officers  of 
barracks,  will  proceed  without  delay,  by  the  mostjscience- 

expeditious  route,  to  Fort  Towson,  Five  companies  ] When  charged  shells  with  fuzes  are  thrown,  the 
of  the  first  dragoons  will  be  detached  from  Fort  Lea-  time  of  bursting  will  be  noted-  If  they  are  intended 
ven worth,  with  orders  to  proceed,  without  loss  of  i to  fall  on  land,  only  a blowing  charge  will  be  given 
time,  to  Fort  Gibson.  The  colonel  and  lieutenant  to  the  shells  so  that  they  may  be  picked  up  for  fur- 
colonel,  commanding  the  regiments,  will  report  to  ther  use. 

Brigadier  general  Taylor,  commanding  the  second  i On  filling-from  the  barrel,  the  proof  range  of  pow- 
military  department.  I der  will  be  marked  on  the  cartridges. 

The  company  of  the  first  regiment  of  infantry,  now  j The  general  objects  of  this  practice  are — to  give 
at  Jefferson  barracks,  will  take  post  at  Fort  Leaven-  ; to  officers  and  men  the  ready  and  effective  use  of  bat- 
worth.  t teries;  to  preserve  on  record  the  more  important  re- 

The  officers  in  command  are  charged  with  the  ! suits  for  the  benefit  of  the  same,  or  future  comman- 


ders, and  to  ascertain  the  efficiency  of  guns  and  car- 
riages. 

Commanders  of  field  artillery  will  also  keep  regis- 
ters of  their  practice,  so  that  not  a shot  or  shell  shall 
be. thrown  in  the  army,  for  instruction,  without  dis- 


prompt  execution  of  this  order. 

R.  JONES,  Jtdj't  Gen. 

GENERAL  ORDERS. 

A dj't . general's  office,  Washington,  March  29,1842. 

The  following  order,  received  from  the  secretary  tinct  objects,  such  as  range,  accuracy  of  aim,  num- 
of  war,  is  published  for  the  government  of  the  army:  ber  of  ricochets,  time  of  bursting,  in  the  case  of 
War  department,  March  28,  1842.  j shells  &c. 

I.  Asa  portion  of  the  country  along  the  western  | „ ’ ,,  ....  , ,,  „ 

borders  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  may  become  the  I . Fot  J11  ^tillery,  there  will  be,  annually,  hree  pe- 

riods  of  practice  in  firing: — April,  Jane,  anti  October, 
for  the  latitude  of  Washington  and  south;  and  May, 
July , and  September,  north  of  that  latitude. 

Every  company,  with  a field  battery,  will  be  al- 
lowed for  annual  practice,  200  blank  cartridges,  and 
a third  of  that  number  of  shots  or  shells.  Comfpa- 
assume  the  com  m^o  fail' Z "ie,s’  with  ^ed  batteries,  will  be  allowed  100  car- 
tridges each,  with  seventv-nve  shots  or  shells.  This 


theatre  of  active  military  operations,  and  as  it  is  de- 
1 sirable  on  many  accounts  that  direct  communication 
[ should  be  had  with  the  seat  of  government  in  rela- 
! lion  to  those  operations,  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
; the  peninsula  of  Florida,  the  president  directs  that 
! Brig.  General  Taylor,  now  having  charge  of  military 
j department  No.  2 


troops  that  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be  ordered  to  ...  ...  , , , . , ... 

that  department,  and  that  he  adopt  all  proper  mea-  : ammunition  wi  be  expended  in  near  y equal  dis 
! sures  to  preserve  the  neutral  relations  of  the  United  charSes  the  three,  monLf;h®,  designated,  and  if  the 
! States,  and  to  afford  protection  and  security  to  the  company  be  mourned  eight  blank  cartridges  will  be 
j frontier.  He  will  maintain  a direct  correspondence  i a)lowed  for  each  of  the  other  months  in  tne  year, 
i with  general  head  quarters  at  Washington,  whence  ! As  practice  in  gunnery  is  a heavy  expense  to  go- 
; he  Will  receive  his  orders,  and  where  only  he  will  be  1 vernment,  and  yet  indispensable  to  the  instruction  of 


responsible.  Copies  of  his  reports  will,  as  usual,  be 
transmitted  to.  the  head  quarters  of  the  western  divi- 
sion, 

II.  The  president  directs  that  hereafter  all  officers 
of  every  branch  of  the  service,  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
second  military  department,  shall  only  be  relieved  or 
be  transferred  through  the  orders  of  the  general  or 
other  officer  commanding  the  troops  in  that  depart- 


botli  officers  and  men,  commanders  of  companies 
and  their  immediate  superiors,  are  charged  with  the 
strict  execution  of  the  foregoing  details:  and  all  offi- 
cers authorised  to  make  tours  of  inspection  will  re- 
port through  the  prescribed  channels,  on  such  execu- 
tion. 

To  determine  accuracy  of  aim,  in  firing  shots  and 
shells,  butts  or  targets  will  be  sought  for  or  fixed. 


ment;  and  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  withdraw  any  1 Where  no  natural  butt  presents  itself,  targets  will 


officer  of  the  staff  from  duty  there,  the  requisite  in- 
structions will  be  given  through  the  adjutant  gener- 
al’s office. 

III.  Officers  of  the  general  staff,  serving  in  the  se- 
cond military  department,  will  report  to,  and  receive 
instructions  from,  the  officer  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  that  department. 

IV.  The  relations  existing  between  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  and  the  western  geographical  division,  in 
connexion  with  the  exposure  of  that  city  to  attacks 
from  abroad,  render  it  proper  to  place  it  in  charge  of 
the  general  commanding  that  division.  The  presi- 
dent, therefore,  directs  that  so  much  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana  as  lies  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  shall  in 
future  be  incorporated  with  and  form  a part  of  the 
western  division. 

By  order:  J.  C.  SPENCER. 

R.  Jones,  adjutant  general. 

GENERAL  ORDERS,  NO  21. 

Head  quarters  of  the  army,  adjutant  general's  office, 
Washington,  April  1,  1S42. 

At  all  posts  with  fixed  batteries,  the  position  of 
every  gun  monnted  or  to  be  mounted,  will  have  its 
number,  and  this  number  be  placed  on  the  gun  when 
in  position. 

For  every  such  work  a post-book  of  record  will  be 


be  erected.  A form  for  floating  targets  will  be  sent 
to  the  commanders  of  the  several  forts.  By  com- 
mand of  Major  General  Scott. 

R.  JONES,  adjutant  general. 

A medical  board  has  been  ordered  to  convene  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  2d  of  May  next  for  the  exami- 
nation of  assistant  surgeons  for  promotion  and  of 
candidates  for  appointment  in  the  medical  staff  of  the 
army.  The  board  is  composed  of 

Surgeon  T.  G.  Mower,  president, 
Surgeon  II.  A.  Stinnecke,  ' 

Ass.  surg.  J.  M.  Cutler, 


members. 


The  steamboat  Galena  left  this  port  yesterday,  for 
Fort  Crawford,  (Prairie  du-Chien),  having  on  board 
company  C.  6th  infantry  under  command  of  captain 
La  Motte.  Lieutenant  Terrett,  and  Dr.  M’Cormick 
were  also  passengers.  [St.  Louis  Era,  March  23. 

The  steamer  Meteor  at  Jefferson  barracks  on  Sa- 
turday last,  from  New  Orleans,  landed  maj.  Hoff- 
man, Dr.  McCormick,,  capt.  Anderson,  capt.  Cady, 
capt.  Dow,  lieut.  Hendrickson,  lieu'.  Armistead, 
lieut.  Bacon,  lieut.  Ernst,  lieut.  Flint,  and  lieut.  Foot 
with  350  of  the  6th  regt.  U.  S.  infantry,  just  from 
Florida..  [SR  Louis  Era  March  21. 
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Died  at  Fort  Wayne,  (Cherokee  nation),  on  the 
February  last,  capt.  Isaac  P.  Simonton,  of  the  first 
regiment  of  the  United  States  dragoons,  aged  about 
36  years.  Capt.  S.  was  a graduate  of  tiie  military 
academy  at  West  Point.  He  entered  the  »,'my  in 
18.47,  and  from  that  time  until  the  peroid  of  is  death 
had  been  on  constant  duty  either  with  his  regiment 
or  in  removing  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Ge- 
nerous ai  d open  hearted, he  was  universally  esteem- 
ed by  his  brother  officers,  by  whom  his  memory  will 
ever  be  held  in  affectionate  remembrance. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  U.  States  sloop  of  war  Ontario , licut.  Rad- 
ford, arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  27lh  lilt,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  out  the  hon.  Waddy  Thompson,  our 
new  minister  to  Mexico. 

Captain  J.  B.  Nicholson  is  to  take  command  of  the 
Charlestown  navy  yard  station.  He  is  at  present 
president  of  the  court  martial  in  session  at  Balti- 
more. 

The  steam  frigates  Missouri  and  Mississippi, 
left  New  York  at  8 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st  inst.  for  Washington.  On  the  4th  inst.  the  Mis- 
sissippi arrived  at  Washington — but  the  Missouri, 
with  a pilot  on  board,  deviated  from  the  channel  of 
the  Potomac  and  grounded  opposite  to  Port  Tobacco, 
almost  60  miles  below  the  cily.  Every  effort  was  im- 
mediately made  to  get  her  off,  by  backing  her  engines 
and  taking  the  guns  and  other  weighty  articles  aft. 
Lieut.  John  F.  Borden  was  sent  out  in  charge  of  a 
boat’s  crew, with  an  anchor,  for  the  purpose  of  heaving 
the  vessel  oil;  when  by  some  means  the  boat  was 
unfortunately  swamped,  and  this  meritorious  officer 
and  fifteen  men  perished,  while  in  tl  e faithful  per- 
formance of  their  duty.  The  Madisonian  says:  So 
far  as  the  facts  of  the  case  have  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  department,  every  precaution  usual  in 
such  cases  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  officers 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  attach  blame  to  them  for 
this  deplorable  aecident.  Of  course,  however,  the 
subject  will  be  fully  investigated  in  the  proper  man- 
ner. 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence,  the 
Mississippi,  which  had  arrived  on  Monday,  was  de- 
spatched to  render  aid  if  necessary.  It  was  expect- 
ed that  the  Missouri  would  be  got  oft"  at  the  next 
high  tide. 

NORTHERN  FRONTIER.  J.  Sheridan  Ho- 
gan. A late  northern  paper  informs  us  that  “this 
confessed  participant  in  the  Caroline  affair  has  made 
a speech  at  Hamilton,  C.  and  written  a letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Rochester  Evening  Post  in  explanation 
of  his  recent  arrest  at  Lockport.  He  denies  having 
left  through  any  fear  of  consequences,  and  says  he 
did  so  ‘at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  those  persons 
who  thought  the  ends  of  justice  would  be  much  bet- 
ter answered  if  he  were  not  prosecuted  at  all.’  He 
claims  the  right  ‘as  a British  subject  to  traverse  the 
universe,  and  to  plead  my  country  as  a passport;’  and 
says  ‘1  shall  do  so,  as  far  as  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned, tohenever  I think  proper.''* 1 

We  have  since  learned  that  on  the  31st  ult.  having 
again  entered  the  slate  he  was  again  arrested  in  Ro- 
chester, N.  York.  His  examination  commenced  the 
next  day  at  the  courthouse  before  the  police  justice. 

INDIANS.  Sac  and  Fox  Indians.  The  Bur- 
lington (I.  T.)  Gazette  says:  We  understand  that  the 
principal  chiefs  of  the  Sax  and  Fox  nation  of  In- 
dians have  made  application  to  the  war  department 
at  Washington  to  he  permitted  to  visit  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, with  the  view  of  concluding  a treaty  for 
the  cession  of  a portion  of  the  country  at  present 
owned  by  them,  to  the  general  government.  A gen- 
tleman well  advised  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Indians, 
and  direct  from  their  country,  assures  us  that  they 
are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  sella  portion  ol 
their  lands,  say  one-half.  They  begin  to  perceive 
the  necessity  ol'  such  a step.  The  traders  haveceas- 
ed  crediting  them,  except  for  articles  of  the  most 
urgent  necessity;  and  they  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  this  course  will  be  persisted  in  until  at 
least  a portion  of  the  large  amount  already  due  is 
paid  up.  Should  the  policy  of  removing  the  Indians 
to  the  country  designated  in  gov.  Doty’s  Sioux  trea- 
ty be  abandoned,  as  it  doubtless  will  be,  and  the  go- 
vernment agree  to  treat  for  a given  portion  of  their 
lands — say,  as  before,  one-half — leaving  them  the 
other  half  to  fall  back  upon,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  effort  would  be  attended  with  suc- 
cess. Our  territory  has  a deep  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  therefore  wc  hope  the  r equest  of  the  Indians 
will  be  granted,  although  aware  that  of  late  years 
such  visits  have  encountered  the  disapprobation  of 
the  war  and  Indian  departments.  The  expenses  of  a 
deputation  properly  limited  would  not  exceed  those 
attendant  on  a treaty  with  commissioners  in  the  In- 
dian country. 


Horrors  of  Indian  warfare.  The  N.  Y.  Com- 
mercial publishes  the,  following  letter.  The  occur- 
rences alluded  to  we  have  before  noticed. 

Fort  White,  E.  F.  March  16,  1842. 

About  the  24th  of  last  month  a party  of  the  red 
devils  attacked  a Mr.  Tillis’s  family,  in  his  absence, 
about  thirty  miles  from  this  fort,  shot  his  wife  down 
in  the  yard,  stabbed  a young  lady,  shot  an  arrow  into 
each  of  his  children,  and,  after  plundering  the  house 
retired. 

As  soon  as  news  was  brought  me  T repaired  to  (lie 
spot,  with  what  force  1 could  muster,  for  a portion 
of  rny  command  was  scouring  the  hammocks  west 
of  the  Suwanee  river,  and  found  the  mother  arid  one 
I child  dead;  a little  boy,  ol  six  years  old  shot  through 
with  an  arrow,  but  alive;  a little  girl,  of  about  seven, 
with  an  arrow  sticking  from  her  back;  a^poor  little 
I boy,  two  and  a half  years  old,  with  one  sticking 
from  his  left  breast,  and  the  young  lady  stabbed 
| twice,  once  on  each  side,  nearly  under  the  arm,  and 
[ apparently  with  a butcher  knife,  plunged  up  to  the 
j handle. 

i I had  taken  our  surgeon  along.  The  last  little  boy 
died  under  the  operation  of  extracting  the  arrow; 

; the  little  girl  died  the  next  day.  The  arrow  was  ex- 
j traded,  but  the  barbed  iron  remained  immovably 
fixed  in  the  back  bone. 

A little  babe,  three  weeks  old,  had  been  overlook- 
ed by  the  savages.  Just  imagine  all  these  in  one 
house,  and  fancy  my  feelings  in  seeing  them  suffer. 
I can  see  and  assist  at  cutting  men  up,  but  not  little 
innocent  children;  for  a time  1 felt  like  a woman. 
Slrange  as  it  may  appear,  I think  that  the  young  lady 
and  the  hoy,  the  arrow  from  whose  body  was  pulled 
through,  will  recover.  All  the  restare  dead  who 
were  injured. 

Again,  (since)  a woman,  near  the  natural  bridge, 
when  stooping  down  to  dip  water,  had  an  arrow  shot 
by  an  Indian  about  fifteen  paces  off,  through  her 
frock  and  out  through  her  bonnet.  She  fled  for  her 
life  and  escaped. 

Again,  four  days  after  the  first  occurrence,  an  old 
lady,  named  Ogsby,  sent  her  son  to  grind  some  meal: 
he  fell  in  with  another  young  man,  and  seeing 
smoke  proceed  from  the  direction  of  his  mother’s, 
they  proceeded  in  that  direction,  and  saw  the  yard 
full  of  Indians,  and  the  house  on  fire,  and  after 
alarming  the  neighborhood,  and  going  to  the  spot, 
the  old  lady’s  bones  were  found  among  the  embers, 
and  the  Indians  gone.  This  was  about  fifty  miles 
from  this  port. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  by  a rapid  movement, 
the  dragoons  crossing  at  Fort  Fanning,  these  Indians 
were  trailed  to  their  camp,  within  about  two  miles 
of  old  Fort  Baker,  and  seven  of  their  wives  and 
children  taken.  The  Indian  warriors,  authors  of 
this  tragedy,  were  fired  upon,  and  one  of  them  shot 
down;  but,  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  they 
finally  escaped  in  a slate  of  nudity. 

Murder  of  white  men  by  Sioux  Indians.  The 
Burlington,  (I.  T.)  Gazette,  of  the  19th,  says — in- 
telligence of  the  murder  of  two  of  our  citizens — L. 
VV.  Babbitt  and  Washington  Jones — by  the  Sioux 
Indians,  and  of  the  wounding  of  another  person 
named  Buckhalter,  was  brought  to  this  place,  a day 
or  two  ago,  by  a gentleman  residing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Indian  boundary  line.  They  left  this 
place  about  the  close  of  last  fall,  for  the  Sac  and 
Fox  country,  with  the  view  of  trading  and  traffick- 
ing with  the  Indians — having,  as  we  are  informed, 
procured  permission  so  to  do  from  proper  authority 
previous  to  starting.  Their  object  was  not  to  estab- 
lish a regular  trading  house;  but,  by  traversing  the 
country,  to  purchase  from  the  Indians,  on  the  most 
favorable  terms,  their  furs  and  peltries.  Nothing 
was  heard  of  them  until  about  a month  ago,  when  a 
vague  rumor  of  their  murder  by  the  Indians  obtain- 
ed currency;  but  as  the  story  could  not  be  satisfacto- 
rily traced,  but  little  credence  was  given  to  it.  The 
intelligence  now  brought  comes  almost  directly  from 
Buckhalter,  who  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  English 
river.  The  informant  of  the  gentleman  who  com- 
municated it  to  our  citizens,  had  it  from  B.  The 
whiles  were  fired  upon  by  a party  of  Sioux,  and 
Babbitt  and  Jones  instantly  killed.  Buckhalter  was 
wounded,  but  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape. 
These  are  all  the  particulars  we  have  learned.  Whe- 
ther the  occurrence  took  place  in  the  Sac  and  Fox 
or  Sioux  country,  we  are  unable  to  say.  The  unfor- 
tunate men  may  possibly  have  penetrated  entirely 
through  the  former  and  into  the  latter;  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  they  may  have  encountered  the  Sioux 
out  of  their  country  oil  one  of  their  frequent  preda- 
tory excursions. 

From  the  Van  Bur en  (.  Irk.)  Intelligencer.  The  rev. 
R.  R.  Roberts,  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  and  the  rev.  E.  R.  Ames,  corresponding  se- 
cretary of  the  Missionary  society  of  the  same  church, 


are  now  on  a visit  to  the  Choctaw,  Creek  and  Cheor- 
kee  countries.  The  latter  spent  the  last  Saturday 
and  Sabbath  in  our  town,  while  the  former  waited 
for  him  at  Fort  Smith.  Mr.  A.  occupied  our  pulpit 
in  two  discourses  on  Sabbath  day,  and  had  crowded* 
audiences,  all  of  whom  listened  to  his  superior  logic, 
his  commanding  eloquence,  and  convincing  discours- 
es, with  the  most  deferential  respect.  . The  object  of 
bishop  Roberts  and  Mr.  Ames,  in  visiting  the  Indian 
country,  is  to  consult  the  Indians  on  the  propriety  of 
establishing  manual  labor  schools  among  them — 
schools  for  the  promotion  of  letters,  and  learning  the 
boys  agriculture,  or  some  useful  art,  as  the  parenls 
shall  direct.  This  society  has  also  made  considera- 
ble progress  among  the  tribes  north  of  us,  lying  par- 
ticularly on  the  Kanzas  river.  They  have  a school 
only  two  miles  from  the  Missouri  line,  at  which 
Shawnees,  Potawatamies,  Kickapoos,  a few  Osages, 
and  some  others,  are  being  taught  with  great  suc- 
cess. The  society  has  already  expended  exceeding 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  the  erection  of  building*, 
and  have  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars  at 
their  school. 

The  Arkansas  Intelligencer  of  the  11th  ultimo, 
published  in  the  town  of  Van  Buren,  in  copying  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Phariss,  relative  to  contemplated  grand 
council  of  the  western  tribes  of  Indians  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  into  a confederation,  treats  it  as 
a ridiculous  story  having  no  foundation  whatever  in 
truth. 

LAND  OFFICE.  Public  notice  has  been  given  of 
the  discontinuance  of  the  land  office  at  Bueyrus,  Ohio, 
and  the  remaing  lands  in  that  land  district  are  sub- 
ject to  sale  at  Lima  in  the  same  state. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


MAINE. 

The  legislalure  at  their  late  session,  divided  the 
! state  into  eight  congressional  districts,  on  condition 
that  an  apportionment  law  shall  be  passed  by  con- 
gress, allowing  to  Maine  eight  members,  but  if  the 
i number  assigned  to  the  state  should  be  more  or  less 
| than  eight,  the  governor  is  required  to  issue  his  pro 
clamation,  announcing  the  fact,  and  calling  on  the" 
j electors  to  choose  the  assigned  number  of  representa- 
tives in  congress  by  a general  ticket. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Life  boats.  The  At'as  says,  “almost  every  temp- 
! est  that  occurs  upon  our  coast,  demonstrates  the  wis- 
dom and  philanthropy  of  the  course  pursued  by  our 
legislature,  aided  by  the  humane  society,  in  estab- 
lishing life  boats  at  the  most  exposed  points,  along 
the  line  of  our  coast.  By  a resolve  of  the  legislature, 
passed  March  17,  1841,  an  appropriation  was  made, 

I for  three  additional  life  boats,  one  of  which  was 
| placed  at  Chatham,  in  Oelober  last — one  at  Race 
| Point,  and  (he  third  at  Nantucket — and  by  the  active 
j exertions  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  humane 
society,  and  a contribution  from  the  funds  of  that 
society,  a fourth  boat  was  also  procured,  and  placed 
at  Plymouth.” 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

In  the  legislalure  on  the  30th  ult.  the  two  houses 
joined  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  on  the 
votes  of  the  people  on  the  question  of  ratifying  the 
constitution.  They  reported  that  the  whole  number 
of  votes  given  was  16  902 

To  reject,  ....  8,689 

To  approve,  . . . 8,013 

Majority,  ....  676 

The  ballots  and  lists  were  ordered  to  be  preserved 
in  the  secretary’s  office. 

The  N.  Y.  Jouanal  of  Commerce  remarks  “that  the 
eonstitutution  thus  rejected  is  a different  thing,  from 
that  which  is  called  the  free  suffrage  constitution, 
which  was  the  result  of  a popular  movement,  and 
sustained  by  most  of  those  who  opposed  the  constitu- 
tion thus  rejected.  This  free  suffrage  party  now 
claim  that  their  own  constitution  is  in  force — it  hav- 
ing been  approved,  as  they  say,  by  a majority  of  all 
the  male  inhabitants  in  the  state  above  the  age  of  21 
years.  The  other  party  contend  that  the  proceed- 
ings in  regard  to  the  free  suffrage  constitution  are 
utterly  invalid,  have  been  begun,  continued  and  com- 
pleted, not  only  without  the  concurrence  of  the  state 
authorities,  but  in  despite  of  them;  and  that  conse- 
quently' the  old  charter  remains  iri  force,  and  will 
continue  to  be  in  force,  until  a new  constitution  is 
adopted  under  the  sanction  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment. The  legislature  are  now  in  session,  and  their 
course  in  reference  to  this  matter  is  regarded  with 
considerable  interest. 
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There  was  a convention  held  some  time  since  by 
a portion  of  the  people  of  this  state,  without  legal  au- 
thority, who  proceeded  to  form  the  project  of  a new 
constitution  for  the  government  of  the  state,  which 
\vas  published,  and  under  the  provisions  of  which  the 
people  were  to  assemble  this  spring  in  their  respec- 
tive towns,  elect  their  officers  and  organize  a new 
government.  There  was  also  a project  for  a new 
constitution,  formed  by  legal  authority,  and  which 
was  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  ultimate  deci- 
sion thereon.  Those  who  had  participated  in  the 
former  project  joined  those  who  are  opposed  to  any 
change,  and  the  popular  vote  decided  against  this 
new  constitution.  The  legislature  deeming  all  un- 
authorized proceedings  to  destroy  an  existing  govern- 
ment of  very  dangerous  tendency,  at  its  late  session, 
passed  a law  making  these  meetings  illegal  and  void, 
and  any  person  who  shall  act  as  moderator,  warden, 
or  clerk  of  such  pretended  town  or  ward  meeting, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  pun- 
ished by  indictment  with  a fine  not  exceeding  $1,000, 
nor  lesss  than  $500,  and  be  imprisoned  for  the  term 
of  six  months.  Any  person  who  shall  under  any 
pretended  constitution  of  government  of  the  state, 
assume  to  exercise  any  of  the  legislative,  executive 
or  ministerial  functions  of  the  offices  of  governor, 
senators,  representatives,  &c.,  or  shall  assemble  for 
the  purpose  of  exercising  such  functions,  Such  acts 
shall  be  deemed  an  usurpation  of  the  sovereign  pow- 
er of  the  state,  and  are  declared  treason,  and  such 
person  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  during  life, 
as  is  now  by  law  prescribed. 

This  law  is  exceedingly  unpopular  with  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  old  constitution  and  demonstrations  ap- 
pear towards  carrying  out  their  own  project  of  lay- 
ing hold  of  the  government,  in  consequence  of 
which  governor  King  has  issued  his  proclamation, 
warning  and  admonishing  all  persons  from  participat- 
ing in  the  unlawful  enterprise  of  certain  residents  of 
the  stale,  “who  are  conspiring  and  confederating 
to  usurp  the  government  thereof,  are  deceiving  and 
seducing  honest  and  well-meaning  citizens,  under  va- 
rious pretences  to  engage  in  said  criminal  enterprise, 
contrary  to  the  laws  in  such  cases  made  and  pro- 
vided,” and  admonishing  them  to  cease  all  further 
proceedings  therein,  as  they  will  answer  the  contra- 
ry at  their  peril.  All  judges  and  other  magistrates, 
are  enjoined  to  be  vigilant  and  firm  in  detecting  and 
bringing  to  condign  punishment  all  persons  engaged 
in  such  enterprises;  and  the  support  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  state  is  invoked  to  aid  and  support  the 
civil  authority  in  its  exertions  to  suppress  all  unlaw- 
ful combinations,  and  maintain  the  peace  and  dignity 
of  the  state. 

The  adjutant  general,  Elisha  Dyer,  jr.  by  com- 
mand of  the  governor  has  also  issued  his  order  for 
the  military  throughout  the  state  to  assemble  forth- 
with and  be  in  readiness,  at  30  minutes’  warning, 
armed  and  equipped  to  obey  such  orders  as  may  be 
received  from  the  commander-in-chief.  We  appre- 
hend the  factious  spirits  of  Rhode  Island  will  now 
begin  to  see  that  their  governor  is  in  earnest  and  will 
spare  him  the  necessity  of  any  further  proceedings. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  legislature  has  passed  a law  to  provide  for 
aying  the  debt  and  preserving  the  credit  of  the  state, 
y imposing  a direct  tax,  and  indefinitely  postponing 
all  the  works  of  internal  improvement.  Gov.  Se- 
ward, in  a message  to  the  legislature,  informs  them 
that  these  measures  are  contrary  to  the  policy  which 
he  has,  on  all  proper  occasions,  recommended,  but 
as  the  question  is  of  a nature  purely  legislative,  and 
as  the  measures  proposed  are  represented  by  the  fis- 
cal administration  to  be  urgently  necessary,  although 
he  dissents  from  these  opinions,  he  does  not  consider 
it  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  to  at- 
tempt to  control  the  deliberate  action  of  the  legisla- 
ture under  the  circumstances,  and  he  has  given  his 
assent  to  the  bill. 

New  York  and  Virginia  controversy.  In  the 
legislature  on  the  31st  ult.  the  following  proceedings 
took  place: 

Mr.  Dickinson  called  for  the  consideration  of  his 
resolution  instructing  the  judiciary  committee  to  re- 
port relative  to  the  matters  in  issue  in  the  controver- 
sy between  the  states  of  New  York  and  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  D.  inquired  if  this  motion  was 
debateable? 

The  chair,  (Mr.  Paige),  decided  that  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Dickinson  appealed  from  this  decision  and 
proceeded  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  appeal. 

Mr.  Strong  said  the  judiciary  committee  had  been 
frequently  called  upon  to  report  relative  to  the  mat- 
ters in  controversy  betweeen  this  state,  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina.  He  had  before  told  the  senator  from 
the  sixth,  (Mr.  Dickinson),  that  the  committee  would 
report  on  this  subject  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
legislature.  But  a recent  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  had  relieved  the  com- 


mittee from  what  would  otherwise  have  been  an  ad- 
ditional burden.  That  decision  was  that  all  laws  of 
states  regulating  the  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves  under 
the  requisitions  of  the  constitution,  were  unconstitu- 
tional and  void. 

If  that  decision  be  precisely  what  common  noto- 
riety says  it  is,  then,  whatever  may  be  our  individual 
opinions,  we  are  bound  by  it.  The  committee  were 
only  waiting  to  obtain  authentic  and  official  informa- 
tion of  the  full  extent  of  this  decision,  when  they 
could  report.  But  whether  official  information  was 
or  was  not  received,  he  could  inform  the  senator, 
that  as  soon  as  sufficient  to  form  the  basis  of  legisla- 
tion, was  received,  the  committee  would  report  in 
favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  law  extending  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  to  fugitive  slaves. 

Mr.  R.oot  said  the  senator  undoubtedly  put  forward 
this  view  off  the  case  as  a reason  why  the  committee 
should  not  report  upon  this  question.  But  he,  (Mr. 
R.)  thought  that  if  the  honorable  chairman  of  the 
committee  would  take  another  view,  he  w’ould  be 
satisfied  that  there  was  a necessity  of  a report,  not- 
withstanding the  alleged  decision  of  the  U.  States 
supreme  court. 

The  decision  of  that  court  is,  as  he  understood  it, 
that  the  making  of  statute  law's,  relative  to  the  man- 
ner of  making  demands  for  runaway  slaves,  and  pre- 
scribing the  subsequent  action  thereon,  belongs  to 
congress.  But  he  would  ask  the  honorable  senator 
to  take  this  view  of  the  case; — when  claimants  for 
fugitive  slaves  come  into  our  state  courts,  has  not  the 
legislature  of  the  state  the  right  to  regulate  the  man- 
ner of  proceeding  in  those  courts?  It  has  been  a 
question  whether  congress  could  conferUnited  States 
jurisdiction  upon  state  courts,  but  it  has  never  yet 
been  doubted  as  to  the  extent  of  the  power  of  con- 
gress to  enforce  its  laws  in  the  state  courts.  It  can- 
not be  done  without  the  consent  of  the  state. 

If  the  legislature  of  this  state,  for  instance,  see  fit 
to  tell  the  judges  of  our  state  courts  that  they  shall 
not  take  cognizance  of  United  States  causes,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  they  would  undoubtedly  be  bound  to  obey. 
If  we  tell  them  they  may  take  such  jurisdiction,  then, 
as  a matter  of  course,  it  must  be  exercised  in  con- 
formity with  our  laws.  If  parties  interested  are  not 
satisfied  with  our  courts,  let  them  go  to  the  United 
States  courts  for  their  redress.  If  they  voluntarily 
choose  to  appeal  to  our  state  courts,  they  must  take 
them  as  they  are. 

The  supreme  court  had  never  decided  that  we 
could  not  regulate  the  practice  of  our  courts.  They 
never  could  make  such  a decision.  If  they  ever 
should,  he,  (Mr.  R.)  was  prepared  to  meet  any  se- 
nator upon  that  ground,  and  demonstrate  the  correct- 
ness of  his,  (Mr.  R’s)  position.  If  we  would  pass 
laws  to  regulate  the  practice  of  the  United  States'1 
courts  within  our  borders,  in  relation  to  causes  arising 
under  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States, 
then  undoubtedly  such  laws  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional and  void.  But  the  United  States  supreme 
court  could  never  interfere  with  our  state  local  laws 
to  regulate  our  own  local  affairs. 

Mr.  Furman  thought  the  senator,  (Mr.  Strong), 
would  find  that  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  would  not  bear  him  out  in  recom- 
mending a repeal  of  the  law  giving  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  to  fugitive  slaves.  That  decision  was  on  an 
entirely  different  case.  Mr.  F.  here  recited  and  com- 
mented upon  the  points  involved  in  the  case  which 
had  recently  been  decided  upon  by  the  supreme 
court.  To  be  sure,  in  giving  that  decision,  the  judges 
went  further  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  all 
state  laws  interfering  with  the  laws  of  congress, 
were  unconstitutional  and  void.  But  that  was  a 
mere  obiter  dictum  of  the  judges.  No  case  was  be- 
fore them  which  required  them  to  give  any  such  de- 
cision. 

They  have  not  decided  that  if  a slave  is  reclaimed 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  should  sue  out  a writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  that  he  would  not  be  entitled  to 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  to  determine  th e,  facts  of  the 
case.  They  could  never  have  made  such  a decision 
as  that.  He  apprehendeded  the  judiciary  committee 
would  find  that  the  decision  would  not  bear  them  out 
in  the  construction  which  they  had  put  upon  it.  Mr. 
F.  concluded  with  giving  some  reasons  why  in  his 
opinion,  the  decision  of  the  chair,  in  this  instance, 
should  not  stand. 

Mr.  Foster  briefly  supported  the  decision  of  the 
chair,  when  the  same  was  sustained. 

Mr.  Dickinson’s  motion  now  to  consider  his  resolu- 
tion was  negatived  by  a like  vote.  Mr.  D.  then 
moved  to  discharge  the  committee  from  this  subject, 
and  to  refer  the  same  to  the  committee  of  the  whole. 
Mr.  D.  inquired  if  this  motion  was  debateable?  The 
chair  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Dickinson  then 
proceeded  to  address  the  senate  at  length  in  favor 
of  the  motion,  a, id  was  followed  on  the  same  side  by 
Messrs.  Root  and  Hard.  Mr.  Strong  moved  to  lay  this 
motion  on  the  table,  which  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR. 

Executive  chamber,  March  29 th,  1842. 

To  the  assembly:  The  chief  provisions  of  the  act 
entitled  “an  act  to  provide  for  paying  the  debt  and 
preserving  the  credit  of  the  state,”  are  the  imposition 
of  a tax  and  an  indefinite  suspension  of  all  the  works 
of  internal  improvement.  These  important  measures 
are  contrary  to  the  policy  which  I have  on  all  pro- 
per occasions  recommended,  and  to  which,  with  the 
most  respectful  deference  to  the  legislature,  1 am 
obliged  by  convictions  of  public  duty  to  adhere.  But 
the  question  is  of  a nature  purely  legislative,  and  the 
measures  proposed  have  not  only  the  approbation  of 
the  fiscal  administration,  (from  which  the  executive 
is  constitutionally  separated)  but  are  represented  by 
that  administration  to  be  absolutely  and  urgently  ne- 
cessary. Although  dissenting  from  these  opinions, 
yet  believing  that  the  executive  could  not  consistent- 
ly with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  deliberate  action  of  the  legislature  in  regard 
to  such  measures  under  such  circumstances,  I have 
given  my  assent  to  the  bill,  and  it  has  become  a law. 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Judge  of  court  of  common  pleas.  James  Camp- 
bell, esq.  has  been  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
senate  of  Pennsylvania,  judge  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  in  place  of  judge  Randall. 

Rail  road  from  Harrisburg  to  Pinf.grove.  The 
Harrisburg  papers  express  much  gratification  at  the 
passage  of  an ;ct  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  incorporation  of  a company  to  construct  a 
rail  road  from  Harrisburg  to  Pine  Grove,  in  the 
Swatara  coal  region.  It  is  a very  important  work, 
and  must  confer  great  advantages  on  Harrisburg,  as 
well  as  on  the  extensive  coal  region  which  will  thus 
be  connected  with  canal  navigation  at  the  former 
place.  The  Telegraph  says:  The  Harrisburg  and 
Pinegrove  rail  road  has  the  privilege  of  connecting 
with  any  other  improvements  in  Schuylkill  county, 
which  is  a great  addition  to  the  value  of  the  charter. 
The  Swatara  region  will  soon  have  facilities  for  min- 
ing annually  at  least  a quarter  million  of  tons,  and  in 
a few  yeass  will  afford  as  large  a tonnage  as  the  great 
coal  region  located  around  the  borough  of  Pottsville. 
With  these  evident  prospective  advantages,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  a most  excellent  in- 
vestment, and  hope  soon  to  see  the  stock  taken  and 
operations  commenced. 

DELAWARE. 

The  Wilmington,  (Delaware),  Gazette,  after  no- 
ticing the  ease  with  which  the  banks  of  that  state 
had  resumed  specie  payment,  says:  “The  ability  and 
credit  of  our  moneyed  institutions  have  not  been  im- 
paired or  destroyed  by  the  intermeddling  of  headlong 
and  ignorant  legislatures.  Without  making  preten- 
sions to  vast  abilities  and  profound  sagacity,  the  men 
who  make  our  laws  and  protect  the  interests  of  the 
state  have  proved  themselves  gifted  with  a wisdom 
that  has  led  them  forth  in  a path  of  safety,  economy 
and  prosperity.  For  a state,  in  these  times  of  de- 
pression and  embarrassment,  to  be  not  only  out  of 
debt,  but  to  have  a half  a million  of  dollars  surplus, 
is  something  to  boast  of;  and  we  do  feel  a pride  when 
we  consider  the  safe  and  unburdened  condition  of 
Delaware.'" 

VIRGINIA. 

A few  moments  before  the  late  adjournment  of 
the  Virginia  legislature,  Mr.  Armstrong  of  Harrison, 
presented  the  following  protest  which  after  being 
read,  was  on  Mr.  Yerby’s  motion  and  with  Mr.  A’s 
consent  laid  upon  the  table. 

“The  undersigned,  members  of  the  present  gene- 
ral assembly  of  Virginia,  for  themselves,  and  on  be- 
half of  their  constituents,  enter,  and  record  their  so- 
lemn protest,  against  the  refusal  of  this  general  as- 
sembly, to  execute  the  authority  contained  in  the 
fifth  section  of  the  constitution  of  this  state,  which 
prescribes,  that  the  general  assembly,  after  the  year  1841, 
and  at  intervals  thereafter  of  not  less  than  ten  years, 
shall  have  authority,  two-thirds  of  each  house  concurring, 
to  make  re-apportionments  of  delegates  and  senators 
throughout  the  commonwealth,  so  that  the  number  of  dele- 
gates slialt  not  at  any  time  exceed  150,  nor  of  senators, 
36.”  We  also  protest  against  the  refusal,  to  pass 
a law,  providing  for  taking  the  sense  of  the  people 
upon  calling  a convention  to  amend  the  constitution 
of  the  state.  Thus  deliberately,  and  solemnly  deny- 
ing", in  the  only  two  forms  in  which  the  inequality  of 
representation  throughout  the  state  can  be  corrected, 
and  refusing  to  the  people  the  only  means  of  redress- 
ing grievances  violative  of  equal  rights,  of  equal 
freedom,  and  of  those  sacred  principles  unanimously 
affirmed  by  our  fathers  in  June,  1776,  and  re-affirm- 
ed by  the  people  of  Virginia  in  convention  assem- 
bled, in  January,  1830. 

We,  therefore,  cherishiug  as  we  do  our  love  of 
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country — “that  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and 
independent" — “ that  all  power  is  vested  ill , and  conse- 
quently derived  fioin  the  people" — and,  believing  as  we 
do,  that  all  of  these  fundamental  principles,  which 
are  embodied  in  our  declaration  of  rights,  are  gross- 
ly violated  by  the  existing  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentation, we  avail  ourselves  ol  the  only  present  right, 
that  of  spreading  upon  the  legislative  journal,  this 
our  protest.  [Signed  by  50  western  members.] 

At  the  late  session,  a new  county,  Marion,  was 
created  out  of  parts  of  Monongalia  and  Harrison, 
county  seat  to  be  at  Middleton;  another  called  Car- 
roll  was  created  out  of  part  of  the  county  of  Gray- 
son, county  seat  to  be  at  Hillsville;  another  to  be 
called  Wayne,  out  of  part  of  Cabell  county,  county 
seaton  the  Twelve  Pole  River  at  A.  Trout’s.  Acts 
were  also  passed  authorising  the  degree  of  graduate 
of  the  institute  to  be  conferred  on  the  cadets  of  the 
military  school  at  Lexington;  annexing  part  of  the 
county  of  Pulaski  to  Montgomery  county;  ceding  the 
land  on  which  Fort  Nelson  was  erected  and  ten  acres 
on  Hog  island  in  Northampton  county  to  the  general 
government;  appropriating  §1,500  to  the  military 
school  at  Lexington  and  requiring  the  state’s  cadets 
to  act  as  teachers  for  two  years  in  some  one  of  the 
schools  of  the  state  after  finishing  their  course;  au- 
thorising the  treasurer  of  the  state  to  issue  certifi- 
cates of  stock  to  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  co. 
to  amount  of  §250,000,  irredeemable  for  23  years, 
and  to  be  applied  in  redemption  of  its  bonds  guaran- 
teed by  the  state  and  pledged  to  the  house  of  Morri- 
son Sons  & Co.  of  London,  or  any  other  of  said  bonds 
hypothecated  in  Holland.  Act  182  suspends  until 
the  1st  of  November  next,  so  much  of  any  act  as 
subjects  the  banks  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  damages  and 
fifteen  per  cent,  interest  for  non-payment  of  specie; 
and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature  so  much  of  any 
act  as  prohibits  the  banks  from  issuing  notes  for  a less 
denomination  than  §20,  and  from  receiving  the  bank 
notes  of  foreign  banks  of  a less  denomination  than 
§10;  and  prohibits  the  banks  from  putting  in  circula- 
tion the  notes  of  any  bank, /oreigui  or  domestic,  of  a less 
denomination  than  §5;  but  the  banks  may  themselves 
issue  notes  of  the  denomination  of  one  and  two  dol- 
lars, not  exceeding  six  per  cent,  on  their  whole  ca- 
pital, until  the  1st  of  January  next,  the  said  notes  to 
be  payable  in  specie  on  demand  whenever  presented 
at  the  bank  or  branch  where  issued,  and  on  failure 
they  are  liable  to  a penalty  of  25  per  cent,  damages, 
recoverable  by  warrant  before  a justice  of  the  peace. 
Requires  the  banks  from  and  afler  the  1st  ofNovem- 
ber  next  to  resume  specie  payments,  but  exempts 
them  from  paying  specie  for  any  note  held  by  or  due 
to  any  other  bank  or  incorporated  company  with 
banking  powers  which  does  not  redeem  its  own  notes 
and  pay  its  deposites  in  specie. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Anniversary  oration  of  the  state  agricultural  society  of 
South  Carolina , by  gen.  James  Hammond.  It  has 
scarcely  ever  fallen  to  our  lot  to  peruse  an  anniver- 
sary discourse,  before  an  agricultural  society,  with 
more  unalloyed  satisfaction  than  the  one  whose  title 
we  have  transcribed  above.  It  is  replete  with  valu- 
able information,  and  pervaded  by  a spirit  of  patrio- 
tism that  seeks  to  improve  and  elevate  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  state.  The  author  appears  to  be  fully 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  changing  our  existing 
objects  of  culture  in  South  Carolina,  and  introducing 
that  diversity  in  the  application  of  labor  and  capital 
to  agriculture  and  other  pursuits,  which  will  be  at- 
tended by  more  profitable  results  than  the  present 
scheme  of  cultivation.  We  are  glad  to  find  so  intel- 
ligent a coadjutor  in  a line  of  argument  we  have  re- 
cently opened  on  this  subject,  and  to  discover  that 
coincidence  of  opinion  which  strengthens  our  own  de- 
liberate impressions  as  to  the  overruling  necessity  for 
a change. 

Gen.  Hammond  has  convincingly  shown,  what 
must  have  been  perceived  by  all  thinking  and  observ- 
ing men,  that  South  Carolina,  with  a large  part  of 
Georgia,  cannot  grow  cotton  with  a living  profit,  at 
the  average  price  of  8 cents  net  on  the  plantation, 
while  in  the  Gulf  states  such  profit  can  be  derived  at 
6 cents  per  pound — in  other  words  that  cotton  yield- 
ing 8 cents  per  pound  in  South  Carolina  will  produce 
a clear  profit  of  only  §61  per  hand,  while  on  the  more 
productive  lands  of  the  west,  it  will  yield  from  §110 
to  §140  per  hand.  The  subject  is  in  short  viewed  in 
all  its  aspects  and  relations,  and  the  style  of  the  ad- 
dress is  no  less  worthy  of  commendation  than  the 
matter.  It  affords  no  less  satisfaction  to  know  that  a 
citizen  possessing  such  sound  and  enlarged  views  of 
the  true  sources  of  wealth,  has  been  selected  by  his 
friends  as  a candidate  for  the  gubernatorial  chair. 

[ Charleston  Patriot. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati  schools.  We  regret  to  observe  by  a 
publication  in  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle  of  the  19th 


ult.  that  the  talented  and  indefatigable  advocate  of 
the  common  school  system,  Ei.am  P.  Langdon,  esq. 
has  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
which  lie  has  filled  for  a number  of  years  with  dis- 
tinguished ability  and  usefulness.  In  his  address  to 
the  board  upon  the  occasion  he  says,  that  engage- 
j ments  of  both  a public  and  private  nature  render  the 
step  indispensable;  and  adds: 

! “The  pleasure  which  I have  enjoyed  in  the  har- 
| monious  deliberations  and  actions  of  the  board, — in 
; the  teachers’  meetings — in  the  exercises  of  the 
school  room,  and  in  the  continued  evidences  of 
friendship  and  confidence  that  I have  realised  from 
i trustees,  teachers,  and  pupils,  will  ever  be  re- 
| membered  as  constituting  some  of  the  highest  en- 
'joymentsof  my  life.  And  though  I shall  cease  to 
act  with  you,  as  a member  of  the  board,  my  inte- 
rest in  the  causp  of  general  education  will  not, 
thereby,  in  the  least,  be  abated. 

Our  systems  of  public  instruction  should,  by  com- 
mon consent,  be  placed  on  elevated  ground.  The 
labors  in  these  fields  of  benevolence  will  be  as  en- 
during as  our  race,  and  every  friend  to  the  cause 
can,  if  he  will,  do  something  to  help  them  forward 
and  render  them  more  light  and  efficacious.  In  our 
schools,  should  be  inculcated  upon  the  minds  of  the 
young,  the  pure  and  moral  precepts  of  the  bible; 
those  excellent  precepts  which  teach  us  to  do  to 
others  as  we  would  that  others  should  do  to  us.  A 
strict  adherence  to  the  laws  of  our  country,  and  to 
those  principles  of  freedom  which  are  based  in  the 
legal  securiLy  of  our  rights,  cannot  be  too  often  nor 
too  strongly  cherished. 

I shall  ever  feel  a deep  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  our  schools,  and  I rejoice  in  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made,  and  those  that  are  now  making,  to 
elevate  the  character  and  to  improve  the  qualifica- 
tions of  our  teachers;  and  dwell  with  pleasure  upon 
the  effects  which  their  labors  are  producing  upon  the 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  culture  of  our 
youth,  and  what  they  are  destined  to  produce,  with 
their  growth  and  future  advancement  upon  society  at 
large. 

The-board  have  published  the  following  testimonial: 
Council  chamber,  school  department, 

Cincinnati,  March  Utli,  1842. 

Whereas  it  is  deemed  right  and  proper  that  all  ac- 
tions truly  meritorious,  whether  such  acts  emanate 
from  associations,  councilor  individuals,  should  be 
acknowledged.  And  whereas  as  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  visiters  of  common  schools  we 
feel  that  our  acts  should  speak  the  language  of  our 
hearts  in  separating  officially  from  members  of  our 
board,  whose  long  tried  and  faithful  services  have 
been  pre-eminent,  as  promoters  of  the  true  interests 
of  the  cause  of  universal  education,  and  the  present 
being  as  we  believe  a proper  time  thus  to  manifest 
our  convictions  of  the  correctness  of  our  views  on 
this  point,  therefore 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  thanks  of  this 
board  be  returned  to  Elasi  P.  Langdon,  esq.  for  the 
faithful,  untiring,  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he 
performed  the  many  onerous  duties  devolving  upon 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  board,  which  station  he  so 
long  and  faithfully  filled,  and  unwillingly  abandoned 
to  meet  the  paramount  calls  of  other  public  and  pri- 
vate duties. 

Resolved,  That  a certified  copy  of  the  foregoing 
preamble  and  resolutions  be  presented  to  Mr.  Lang- 
don. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  visiters. 

JOSEPH  BONSALL,  president  pro  tem. 

Attest  Charles  Satterly,  city  cleric. 

INDIANA. 

Bonds.  We  understand  that  of  the  bonds  issued 
by  the  state  of  Indiana,  there  aTe  numbers  amount- 
ing to  over  four  millions  of  dollars  which  the  state 
at  present  refuses  to  receive  in  payment  of  dues,  al- 
leging that  no  value  was  ever  received  for  them. 
Among  them  are  three  hundred  bonds  for  <£225 
sterling  each,  numbered  from  701  to  1,000.  The 
history  of  these  three  hundred  bonds  is  as  follows: 
Bonds  with  these  numbers  had  been  issued  to  Roths- 
child, but  were  not  made  payable  at  any  place.  This 
informality  was  complained  of,  and  a new  set  of 
bonds  made  and  committed  to  the  Morris  Canal  com- 
pany, to  transmit  and  exchange. 

Instead  of  going  to  their  proper  destination,  how- 
ever, these  new  bonds  were  sold  in  our  market.  A 
third  set  was  subsequently  made, — the  exchange  was 
effected,  and  the  informal  bonds  returned  to  this  mar- 
ket, where  some  of  them  were  afterwards  sold;  but 
we  believe  in  such  a way  that  the  state  does  not  ob- 
ject to  receive  them.  It  is  important  lhat  the  num- 
bers of  all  the  rejected  bonds  should  be  published,  i 
Perhaps  the  fund  commissioner  of  Indiana,  who  we  j 
believe  is  now  here,  will  favor  us  with  a list. 

[A’.  V.  Jour.  Com.  ! 


ILLINOIS. 

Navigation  of  the  Illinois  river.  We  have 
been  favored  with  the  following  statement  of  the 
number  of  trips  made  by  boats  on  the  Illinois  river, 
during  1840  and  1841.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark 
that  in  1833,  there  were  but  three  boats  running  on  this 
river,  viz:  the  Exchange,  Utility,  and  Peoria. 

[Illinoin. 

Memorandum  of  steamboats  on  the  Illinois  river, 
with  the  number  of  trips  made  by  each,  A.  D.  1840. 

Ice  left  on  the  17th  of  February,  and  navigation 
commenced  for  the  season. 

The  following  comprises  the  names  of  the  vessels, 
and  the  number  of  trips  performed  by  each  during 
each  month. 

February— Home,  23  trips;  Gipsey,  25;  Frontier, 
9;  Illinois,  9;  Robert  Emmet,  5;  Tennessee,  24;  Sel- 
ma, 1;  St.  Louis,  2;  Merrimack,  1;  Fayette,  27. 

March— Eagle,  5 trips;  George  Collier,  1;  Prairie, 
1;  Ottowa,  4;  Troubadour,  24:  Manchester,  6;  Alton’ 
1;  Madison,  3;  Toledo,  1;  Keokuck,  1;  St.  Peters’ 
10;  Winchester  1;  Reporter,  1. 

April— Athenian,  1 trip;  Flora,  7;  Empire  1;  Cor- 
sican, 3;  Jim  Brown,  2;  Montgomery,  2;  Fulton,  1; 
Peoria,  2;  Davy  Crockett,  2;  Pilot,  1. 

May — John  Shaw,  1 trip;  Ion,  2;  Valley  Forge,  1; 
Mississippi,  2. 

June — Detroit,  19  trips;  Massachusetts,  1. 

July — Victor,  14  do.  Lilly,  1. 

September — Pavjlion,  10  trips. 

November — Richmond.  1 do.;  Mermaid,  2. 

List  of  steamboats  on  the  Illinois  river  in  the  year 
1841.  Ice  went  out  22d  of  February;  boats  com- 
menced running  on  the  27th. 

February — Victor,  8 trips;  Pavilion. 

March— Troubadour,  20  trips;  Tennessee  21;  Wm. 
Paris,  4;  Gipsey,  3;  Marmion,  1;  Favette,  16;  La- 
Salle, 23;  Embassy,  3;  Detroit,  13;  Peru,  2;  John 
Mills,  2;  Albany,  1;  Demoine,  10;  Girard,  3;  Maid 
of  Kentucky,  2. 

April— Ion,  2 trips;  Constellation,  1;  Gen.  Mor- 
gan, 1;  Lehigh,  1;  Glaucus,  17;  St.  Louis,  2;  Boreas, 
2;  Farmer,  1;  Messenger,  1;  Osceola,  2;  Davy  Crock- 
ett, 1;  Moravian,  2. 

April — Maine,  1 trip;  Nonpareil  1;  Gov.  Roman, 
1;  Sandusky,  1. 

May — Norfolk,  1 trip;  Tartar,  1. 

June — Frontier,  1 trip;  Leander,  1;  Indian  Queen, 
1;  Shawnee,  1:  Omega,  6;  President,  1;  Sarah  Ann  5. 

July — Ripple,  10  trips;  Exact,  11;  Warsaw,  2; 
Zephyr,  1. 

September — Osage,  5 trips;  Mungo  Park,  6. 

October — Nick  of  the  Woods,  3 trips;  Orphan 
Boy,  1;  Juniata,  1. 

November— Gondola,  2 trips;  Mary  Tompkins,  3; 
Loyal  Hanna,  4;  Tide,  1. 

December— Osage  Valley,  1 trip;  Ohio,  1;  Pearl,  2. 

River  closed  26th  December. 

During  the  low  stage  of  water  in  August  last, there 
were  very  few  steam  boats  on  the  river,  and  large 
quantities  of  wheat,  and  other  produce,  were  carried 
down  on  flat  and  keel  boats.  A.  B.  S. 

FLORIDA. 

A St.  Augustine  paper  of  26th  March  contained  a 
letter  dated  at  Camp  Call,  on  Pease  Creek  E.  F.  of 
17th,  as  follows: 

Sir — Twenty-six  Indians  have  come  in’ to-day  with 
a command  composed  of  Capt.  Ker’s  company,  2d 
dragoons,  and  Capt.  Montgomery’s  company,  8th  in- 
fantry, returned  from  a four  days  scot.  The  Indians 
were  induced  to  come  in  at  the  solicitations  of  Alli- 
gator and  Holartoochee. 


POLITICS. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  CLAY. 

The  following  reply  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Clay 
to  an  invitation  given  him  by  the  whigs  of  Wake 
county,  North  Carolina,  to  attend  the  convention 
which  was  to  assemble  at  Raleigh,  on  the  4th  April. 

Washington.  March  21,  1842. 

Gentlemen:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  obliging  letter,  transmitting  a resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  whigs  of  Wake  county,  in  con- 
formity to  which  you  have  invited  me  to  attend  the 
convention  of  the  whigs,  which  is  to  be  held  on  the 
4th  of  April  at  Raleigh. 

Having  long  entertained  an  anxious  desire  to  visit 
North  Carolina,  I have  delayed  answering  your  let- 
ter under  the  hope  that  1 should  find  no  circum- 
stances or  considerations  opposed  to  my  enjoying  the 
gratification  which  such  a visit,  at  this  time,  would 
afford.  But  I regret  to  be  compelled  to  say,  without 
adverting  to  other  reasons,  that  the  pressure  of  oc- 
cupations, incident  to  the  final  termination  of  my 
service  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  deprives 
me  of  the  satisfaction  of  accepting  your  invitation, 
and  obliges  me  to  postpone  a visit  which  1 hipe  God 
will  spare  me  to  make  hereafter. 
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1 rejoice  to  hear  of  the  fine  spirit  which  prevails 
in  North  Carolina,  and  that  the  great  whig  party  of 
that  state  is  about  to  assemble  in  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  present  difficult  and  . 
delicate  posture  of  public  affairs.  Our  country, ! 
brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by  a long  mal-adminis- ; 
tration  of  its  general  government,  the  sad  effects  of! 
which  pervade  every  section  of  the  Union,  and  are  | 
painfully  visible  in  every  leading  interest,  had  reason  j 
to  hope,  after  the  glorious  issue  of  the  ever-memo- ; 
rable  struggle  of  1840,  that  misrule  would  cease,  and 
measures,  founded  in  wisdom  and  experience,  would  ! 
be  adopted  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  I j 
need  not  say  how  cruelly,  in  some  important  re- 
spects, all  have  been  disappointed.  Our  actual  con- 
dition may  be  described  in  a few  words.  Instead  of 
mutual  confidence  between  the  acting  president  and 
congress,  there  is  mutual  distrust.  Instead  of  his 
throwing  himself  upon  the  principles  and  the  party 
that  elevated  him,  he  makes  war  upon  both.  Instead 
of  harmony  and  co  operation,  there  is  discord  and 
opposition.  A president  without  a party,  and  par- 
ties without  a president!  A president  denouncing 
his  friends  and  courting  his  political  opponents,  who,  j 
in  their  turn,  without  entertaining  for  him  the  least, 
respect  or  confidence,  give  him  flattery  and  praise  j 
enough  just  to  deceive  and  delude  him.  A presi- 
dent who,  affecting  to  soar  in  an  atmosphere  above 
that  of  all  parties,  and  to  place  himself  upon  the 
broad  and  patriotic  foundation  of  the  whole  nation, 
is  vainly  seeking,  by  a culpable  administration  of  the 
patronage  of  the  government,  to  create  a third  party! 

This,  gentlemen,  is  a faithful  picture  of  the  pre- 
sent posture  of  our  national  councils.  There  may 
be  those  who  will  think  that  it  would  be  most  pru- 
dent not  to  exhibit  it  to  the  gaze  of  the  world.  But 
I believe  that  public  virtue  and  the  public  interests 
are  always  better  subserved  by  promulging  rather 
than  concealing  the  truth.  And,  accustomed  as  I 
have  been  to  its  language  throughout  my  whole  life, 

I trust  that  the  precious  privilege  of  fearlessly  utter- 
ing it  will  abide  with  me  during  the  short  remnant  of 
my  days. 

The  existing  state  of  things  is  anomalous  and  em- 
barrassing. But  genuine  patriotism  takes  counsel 
only  from  its  duty  and  its  devotion.  Unappalled  by 
difficulties,  whatever  may  be  their  magnitude,  it  re- 
doubles its  resolution  and  its  courage  as  they  increase 
and  multiply,  and  finally  triumphs  over  all  obstacles 
which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  honor,  the  prosperity,  or 
the  happiness  of  the  country. 

The  whig  party,  by  a faithful  adherence  to  its 
principles  at  the  hazard  of  being  proscribed  by  those 
whom  it  advanced  to  high  power,  and  the  members 
of  the  late  cabinet,  by  a voluntary  surrender  of  ex- 
alted stations,  which  they  believed  they  could  no  lon- 
ger hold  without  dishonor  and  disgrace, have  demon- 
strated to  the  whole  world  that  with  them  the  love  of 
country  is  paramount  to  the  love  of  office.  I am  sure 
that,  in  the  good  old  north  state,  in  which  the  first 
Declaration  of  American  Independence  was  made, 
there  will  be  a cordial  response  to  this  sentiment. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  persevere  in  this  upright  course. 

I go  into  retirement,  but  I shall  not  be  there  an  idle 
or  indifferent  spectator,  without  sympathy  or  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  Union.  I only  pass  from 
one  sphere  of  action,  where  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
in  the  actual  condition  of  the  public  councils,  I 
could  render  any  public  service  proportionate  to  the 
private  sacrifices  I should  certainly  make,  to  another, 
although  more  circumscribed  sphere,  in  which  I shall 
still  find  duties  to  perform  towards  our  common 
country. 

I request  you,  gentlemen,  and  the  whigs  of  Wake 
county,  to  accept  my  profound  and  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments for  the  honor  done  me  by  the  invitation  to 
attend  your  convention,  and  by  the  friendly  senti- 
ments with  which  its  transmission  was  accompanied. 

I am,  with  great  respect,  your  friend  and  obedient 
servant,  H.  CLAY. 

To  Messrs-  Richard  Hines.  8,-c. 


SOUTH  WESTERN  FRONTIER, 

The  Little  Rock  (Arkansas)  Gazette  of  the  2nd 
March,  published  a communication  from  Edward 
Cross,  representative  in  congress  from  that  state,  en- 
closing a correspondence  between  himself  and  the 
secretary  of  war  in  relation  to  an  increase  of  force 
on  that  frontier.  Judge  Cross’  letter  to  the  secreta- 
ry bears  date,  “house  representatives,  January  31st, 
1842-  The  reply  of  the  secretary  is  dated  February 
9,  and  enclosed  his  [the  secretary’s]  letter  written 
to  the  governor  of  Arkansas.  The  secretary  informs 
Judge  Cross  that  “it  will  not  be  practicable  at  pre- 
sent without  neglecting  other  frontiers  or  without  an 
increase  of  the  army  to  give  a larger  force  to  the 
west  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  Judge  Cross  in  pub- 
lishing bis  letter  to  the  secretary,  the  secretary’s  re- 


ply to  him,  and  also  his  reply  to  Governor  Yell,  takes 
occasion  to  say  that  at  the  time  he  addressed  his  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Spencer  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  call 
made  by  Governor  Yell,  and  had  just  heard  of  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Long  and  the  assault  upon  Col.  Mc- 
Clelland. 

Executive  depart.  Little  Rock , Ark's , 1 0 th  Jan.  1842. 

To  the  honorable  secretary  of  war.  Sir.:  I have  just 
been  informed  of  an  unprovoked  murder  in  the  Che- 
rokee nation,  of  a citizen  of  Arkansas,  by  the  name 
of  George  Long,  or  Madison  county,  by  a Cherokee 
by  the  name  of  Moses  Alberty,  jr. 

I have  made  a demand  of  Gov.  Butler,  Cherokee 
agent,  for  his  apprehension  and  delivery  to  the  United 
States  marshal,  for  trial. 

I have  already  issued  an  order  to  themajorgeneral 
of  the  1st  D.  A.  M.  to  organize  and  hold  in  readiness  a 
regiment  of  volunteers,  to  aid  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  numerous  outrages  committed  by  the  Indians 
on  our  frontier,  have  been  roused  by  the  weakness 
of  our  military  posts.  They  make  their  boast,  that 
they  will  he  protected  and  shielded-  by  the  general  j 
government,  and  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  ! 
that  we  are  too  weak  and  timid  to  protect  our  citizens.  ; 
You  must  be  aware,  that  I am  desirous  for  peace  and 
harmony  with  our  red  neighbors,  hut  at  the  same  i 
time,  I can  assure  you,  that  it  will  not  be  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  such  indignities  as  have  been  of  late  offered  to 
the  citizens  of  Arkansas. 

I am  determined,  in  future,  that,  if  your  govern- 
ment is  too  weak  and  inefficient,  to  afford  us  protection, 
we  can  and  will  protect  ourselves,  let  the  consequen- 
ces be  what  they  may.  The  state  of  Arkansas  has 
repeatedly  appealed  (for  a sufficient  force  upon  the 
frontier  to  keep  the  Indians  in  subjection)  to  the 
general  government;  but  all  in  vain.  If  we  must,  | 
we  are  able,  and  will  protect  ourselves.  Yours, 

A.  YELL. 

Department  of  i oar,  January  31,  1842. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  10th  instant  is  received. 
It  is  presumed  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  or- 
dering into  service  the  regiment  of  volunteers  which 
you  have  directed  to  be  organized  and  held  in  readi- 
ness, “to  aid,”  as  you  say,  “in  carrying  into  effect  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.”  If  any  great  degree  of 
excitement  prevails  in  the  region  from  which  such 
volunteers  may  be  collected,  there  is  danger  that  their 
presence  in  the  field  may  produce  still  greater  irrita- 
tion, and  bring  on  an  Indian  war,  by  means  of  those 
depredations  and  retaliatory  acts,  which,  under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  so  difficult  to  prevent.  Persuad- 
ed that  there  is  an  ample  force,  consisting,  of  the 
regular  troops  of  the  United  States,  in  and  about  the 
Cherokee  settlements,  not  only  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  but  to  repress  effectually  any 
hostile  acts  by  those  or  any  other  Indians,  and  to  j 
afford  protection  to  the  inhabitants,  I have  to  express 
to  you  ihe  opinion  of  the  president,  that  no  volunteers 
or  militia  should  be  called  into  service,  until  autho- 1 
rised  by  express  directions  from  this  office,  or  from 
the  officer  commanding  the  department.  There  are  1 
three  companies  of  dragoons  in  and  about  the  Chero- 
kee country,  viz:  one  at  Fort  Gibson,  and  two  at 
Fort  Wayne.  There  is  also,  a company  of  the  4th 
infantry  at  Fort  Smith,  one  at  Fort  Towson,  and  one 
at  Fort  Jesup.  There  must  also  he  five  companies 
of  dragoons  now  upon  the  river,  whose  direction  was 
to  Forls  Jesup  and  Towson.  Gen.  Taylor,  or  lieut. 
col.  Mason,  was  in  command  of  the  department,  and 
the  vigilance  of  either  may  be  relied  upon,  to  adopt 
the  most  effectual  measures,  which  the  case  may  re- 
quire; and  if  any  volunteer  force  had  been  deemed  ne- 
cesssarv,  prompt  application  for  it  would  have  been 
made  to  your  excellency. 

The  preceding  enumeration  of  the  force  placed 
upon  the  frontier  of  Arkansas,  for  the  protection  of 
its  inhabitants,  it  is  hoped  will  be  a satisfactory  an- 
swer to  your  excellency’s  complaint  against  the  gene- 
ral government,  for  any  supposed  deficiency  in  that 
respect.  It  is  not  perceived  how  any  amount  of  mi- 
litary force  can  prevent  brawls  and  quarrels  between 
individual  citizens  and  Indians,  any  more  than  be- 
tween those  who  are  citizens;  nor  how  it  could  pre- 
vent the  commission  of  crimes  by  individuals.  These 
are  to  be  expected,  and  their  prosecution  must  be  left 
to  the  ordinary  operations  of  civil  government.  When 
there  is  any  appearance  of  a combination  of  any 
number  of  Indians,  for  hostile  purposes,  the  military 
force  may  with  propriety  be  expected  to  be  in  readi- 
ness, and  with  sufficient  means  to  prevent  or  punish 
aggressions. 

The  department  has  no  information  of  the  indig- 
nities offered  to  your  citizens,  to  which  you  allude, 
and  I am  therefore  unable  to  say  whether  they  were 
of  such  a character  a's  required  the  intervention  of 
the  military  force  of  the  United  States,  to  prevent 
or  redress  them.  Indeed,  our  information  is  quite 
different:  it  represents  the  Indians,  and  particularly 
the  Cberokees,  as  being  quiet  and  peaceable,  and 


wholly  unprepared  for  any  hostile  movement.  And  if 
the  intelligence  given  by  the  newspapers  in  your  state, 
can  be  relied  on,  that  the  Cherokee  charged  with  the 
murder  of  which  you  complain,  has  been  delivered  up 
by  his  nation,  voluntarily  and  previous  to  any  demand, 
to  the  civil  authorities  for  trial,  it  proves  not  only  the 
peaceable  disposition  of  those  Indians,  but  how  un- 
founded was  the  alarm  which  seems  to  have  existed. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob’t  serv’t, 

J.  C.  SPENCER. 

His  exe'y  A.  Yell , gov.  of  Arks. 

Executive  depart.  Little  Rock,  Ark's,  %blh  Feb.  1842. 
To  John  C.  Spencer:  . Sir:  I acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  31st  January,  on  the  subject 
of  the  western  frontier.  I have  scarcely  patience  to 
reply  to  that  communication,  without  betraying  too 
much  of  the  style  and  manner  of  your  own;  self-respect 
forbids  that. 

I can  view  your  communication  in  no  other  light 
than  as  an  intimation  to  the  authorities  of  this  state, 
that  her  protection  is  to  depend  upon  the  sic iu  and 
tardy  movements  of  the  federal  government,  and,  with- 
out its  grace  and  mercy,  we  are  to  suffer,  without  a mur- 
mur or  complaint,  all  the  indignities  and  insults  that 
may  be  offered  to  the  citizens  of  this  state,  by  the  sa- 
vages on  our  borders. 

If  that  is  the  tenure  by  which  the  lives  and  proper- 
ty of  our  citizens  are  secured,  we  are  in  no  better  con- 
dition than  the  people  of  Florida. 

The  executive  of  this  state,  however,  does  not  yield 
the  power  and  authority  incident  to  a sovereign  state, 
to  protect  themselves,  whenever  the  federal  authorities 
shall  fail  or  refuse  to  do  so;  and,  in  future,  I shall 
know  to  what  arm  to  look  for  protection  and  redress. 
In  the  exercise  of  that  discretion,  I shall  hold  myself 
responsible  to  my  constituents  and  my  country. 

I am,  &c.  A.  YELL. 

On  the  29th  of  March  the  Louisiana  and  Arkansas 
delegations  addressed  the  secretary  of  war  a letter 
in  respect  to  the  propriety  of  increasing  the  strength 
of  the  S.  W.  Army  as  the  Mexicans  had  invaded 
Texas,  and  might  be  disposed  to  excite  the  Indians, 
and  thereby  endanger  our  own  citizens. 

To  this  the  secretary  replied  on  March  31st,  stat- 
ing the  re-inforcements  he  had  ordered  thither,  and 
saying  that  they  “added  to  the  troops  now  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Gen.  Taylor,  will  give  him  a force  of  not 
far  from  2,000.  The  orders  were  despatched  on  the 
26th  inst.  by  a second  lieutenant,  as  an  express,  and 
also  by  mail.  It  is  believed  that  this  force  will  be 
entirely  adequate  to  the  object  specified  in  your  let- 
ter. It  is  hoped,  however,  that  we  shall  be  enabled 
very  soon  to  spare  some  of  the  troops  now  in  Flori- 
da; and,  if  so,  a detachment  from  that  quarter  will 
be  put  in  motion  for  the  southwestern  frontier.  This 
will  be  done  for  greater  caution. 

The  manner  of  accomplishing  the  object  stated  in 
the  instructions  to  Gen.  Taylor  is  left  to  him,  believ- 
ing that  his  great  experience  and  ability  and  his  local 
knowledge  would  enable  him  to  make  better  arrange- 
ments than  any  that  could  be  directed  from  this  de- 
partment. Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

' J.  C.  SPENCER. 

Hon.  John  Moore,  John  B.  Dawson,  Edward  White, and 

Edward  Cross,  House  of  Representatives. 
Instructions  to  Gen.  Taylor,  enclosed  in  the 

ABOVE. 

War  Department,  March  26,  1842, 

Sir:  Your  letter  to  the  adjutant  general  of  the  ar- 
my, dated  the  4th  inst.  has  been  laid  before  me.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  the  excitement  among  the  Cher- 
okees  is  unknown  to  this  department,  except  so  far 
as  communicated  by  you,  no  report  from  the  Indian 
agent  on  the  subject  having  been  received. 

By  the  6th  article  of  the  treaty  of  New  Echota, 
the  United  States  have  agreed  “to  protect  the  Cher- 
okee nation  from  domestic  strife.”  This  obligation 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  officers  of  the  government  to 
fulfil  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  The  mode  and 
mariner  of  performing  this  duty  must  of  course  de- 
pend on  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  means  of  accomplishing  it.  A small 
military  force  might  he  so  inadequate  to  contend 
with  a large  number  of  excited  Indians  as  only  to 
aggravate  the  evil  and  expose  itself  to  certain  de- 
struction if  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  employ  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  contention  may  be  confined 
to  comparatively  few  persons,  and  a timely  interpo- 
sition might  check  its  further  progress.  At  this  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  action,  and  in  the  absence 
of  definite  information  of  the  cause,  extent,  or  pro- 
bable duration  of  the  excitement,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  specific  instructions.  Under  the  views  herein 
expressed  we  must  rely  on  your  sound  judgment  and 
known  discretion  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  re- 
store peace  and  quiet  among  the  Cherokees,  and  to 
prevent  violence, consistently  with  a due  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  your  command,  and  the  probable 
consequences  of  employing  it.  You  will  at  all  events 
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communicate  with  the  leaders  of  the  different  par- 
ties, and  endeavor  by  persuasive  means  to  induce 
them  to  refrain  from  hostile  acts  against  each  other; 
and,  if  such  means  fail,  intimate  to  them  thedisplea- 
sure  of  the  president  at  such  conduct — the  probabili- 
ty that  their  annuities  will  be  held,  their  claims  upon 
the  country  disregarded,  and  the  general  disastrous 
consequences  that  may  ensue  to  their  whole  nation 
if  it  becomes  necessary  to  subdue  them  by  force.  If, 
notwithstanding  all  your  efforts,  they  should  com- 
mence the  work  of  destroying  each  other,  you 
should,  if  possible,  secure  the  guilty  and  detain  them 
in  custody,  until  the  contest  shall  cease  or  until  you 
receive  further  directions.  It  is  not  perceived  how 
the  United  States  can  in  any  other  way  fulfil  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  treaty. 

Orders  have  been  given  for  the  6th  regiment 
of  infantry,  which  is  now  at  Jefferson  bar- 
racks, to  move  to  Fort  Townson,  and  report 
to  you.  The  present  force  of  the  regiment  is 
probably  ....  - 800 

One  company  of  the  1st  regiment  of  infan- 
try is  ordered  from  Jefferson  barracks  to  Fort 
Leavenworth,  force  - - - .75 

Five  companies  of  dragoons  are  ordered 
from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  Fort  Tovvson,  360 


Your  present  force  is — 


Dragoons  at 

Fort  Towson,  - 

- 1S4 

Do. 

Fort  Jesup, 

- 132 

Do. 

Fort  Gibson, 

- 71 

Infantry  at 

do. 

- 140 

Dragoons  at  Fort  Wayne, 

142 

1,235 
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Force  at  your  disposal,  - 2,004 

We  leave  one  company  of  dragoons  and  one  of  in- 
fantry at  Fort  Leavenworth,  under  the  impression 
that  at  least  that  force  will  be  necessary  there,  but 
this  of  course,  subject  to  your  direction.  These 
forces  are  placed  under  your  command  for  the  dou- 
ble purpose  of  preserving  peace  among  the  Chero- 
kees  and  of  preventing  the  Indians  within  our  juris- 
diction from  crossing  into  Texas.  On  the  latter 
subject  special  instructions  are  sent  herewith. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  SPENCER. 

Brig.  Gen.  Z.  Taylor,  Fori  Gibson,  western  territory. 

FURTHER  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Letter  from  the  secretary  of  1 oar. 

War  department,  Jlpril  4,  1842. 
Gentlemen:  I perceive  from  the  publication,  in 
the  Intelligencer  to-day,  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween you  and  this  department,  that  a letter  of  in- 
structions to  Gen.  Taylor,  of  the  same  date  with  that 
sent  you,  but  more  connected  with  the  subject  of 
your  inquiry,  was  not  transmitted.  I now  send  a 
cony  of  it,  and  ain  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  J.  C.  SPENCER. 

Hon.  John  Moore,  J.  B.  Dawson,  E.  D.  White,  and  Ed- 
ward Cross,  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Letter  of  instructions  to  Gf.n.  Taylor. 

War  Department,  March  26,  1842. 
Sir:  Information  having  reached  here  of  the  re- 
newal of  hostilities  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  the 
charge  d’affaires  of  the  government  of  the  latter 
country  has  communicated  to  the  president  his  ap- 
prehensions that  the  American  Indians  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  boundary  line  between  us  and  Texas  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  probable  absence  of  the  male 
population  in  that  quarter  for  the  purpose  of  resist- 
ing their  invaders,  to  make  incursions  and  commit 
acts  of  hostility  and  violence  upon  the  defenceless 
inhabitants.  Sincerely  anxious  to  prevent  such  oc- 
currences by  all  the  means  within  his  power,  I am 
directed  by  the  president  to  apprize  you  of  these  ap- 
prehensions, and  to  direct  you  to  exercise  your  ut- 
most vigilance  in  preventing  any  Indians  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  or  under  our  protection,  from 
crossing  into  Texas  on  any  pretext  whatever,  during 
the  continuance  of  hostilities  iri  that  country.  You 
will  warn  the  Indians  against  any  such  movement, 
and  announce  to  them  the  severe  displeasure  of  the 
president  against  all  who  shall  take  any  part  in  the 
contest,  and  particularly  against  those  wiio  shall  com- 
mit any  acts  of  violence  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Texas;  and  you  will  assure  them  of  every  effort  be- 
ing made  to  bring  them  to  condign  punishment. 

You  are  authorised  to  detain  any  Indians  you  may 
find  violating  these  directions,  and  return  them  to 
their  country,  or  keep  them  in  such  positions  as  to 
defeat  their  designs.  If  the  other  objects  entrusted 
to  your  charge  will  permit,  you  will  station  any  force 
you  can  spare  at  the  points  that  will  enable  it  most 
effectually  to  deter  any  Indians  from  crossing  into 
Texas,  Very  respectfully,  your  ob’t  servant, 

J.  C.  SPENCER. 

Brig.  Gen.  Z.  Taylor,  Fort  Gibson,  western  territory. 


THE  QUINTUPLE  TREATY. 
signed  at  London,  December  20,  1841. 

Art.  I.  Their  majesties  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  the  king  of  Prussia, 
and  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  engage  to  pro- 
hibit all  trade  in  slaves,  either  by  their  respective 
subjects,  or  under  their  respective  flags,  or  by  means 
of  capital  belonging  to  their  respective  subjects,  and 
to  declare  such  traffic  piracy.  Their  majesties  fur- 
ther declare,  that  any  vessel  which  may  attempt  to 
carry  on  the  slave  trade  shall,  by  the  fact  alone,  lose 
all  right  to  the  protection  of  their  flag. 

Art.  II.  In  order  more  completely  to  accomplish 
the  object  of  the  present  treaty,  the  high  contracting 
parties  agree  by  common  consent,  that  those  of  their 
ships  of  war  which  shall  be  provided  with  special 
warrants  and  orders,  prepared  according  to  the  forms  \ 
of  the  annex  A of  the  present  treaty,  may  search  j 
every  merchant  vessel  belonging  to  any  one  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  which  shall,  on  reasonable 
grounds,  be  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  traffic 
in  slaves,  or  of  having  been  fitted  out  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  of  having  been  engaged  in  the  traffic  during 
the  voyage  in  which  she  shall  have  been  met  with  by 
the  said  cruisers;  and  that  such  cruisers  may  detain,  | 
and  send,  or  carry  away  such  vessels  in  order  that 
they  may  be  brought  to  trial  in  the  manner  hereafter 
agreed  upon. 

Nevertheless,  the  abovementioned  right  of  search- 
ing the  merchant  vessels  of  any  one  or  the  other  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  shall  be  exercised  only 
by  ships  of  war  whose  commanders  shall  have  the! 
rank  of  captain  or  that  of  lieutenant  in  the  royal  or 
imperial  navy,  unless  the  command  shall,  by  reason 
of  death  or  otherwise,  have  devolved  upon  an  officer 
of  inferior  rank.  The  commander  of  such  ship  of 
war  shall  be  furnished  with  warrants  according  to 
the  form  annexed  to  the  present  treaty,  under  let- 
ter  A. 

The  said  mutual  right  of  search  shall  not  be  exer- 
cised within  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Moreover,  the 
space  within  which  the  exercise  of  the  said  right 
shall  be  confined  shall  be  bounded,  on  the  north,  by 
the  32d  parallel  of  north  latitude:  on  the  ivest,  by 
the  eastern  coast  of  America,  from  the  point  where 
the  32d  parallel  of  north  latitude  strikes  that  coast, 
down  to  the  45th  parallel  of  south  latitude:  on  the 
south,  by  the  45th  parallel  of  south  latitude,  from  1 
the  point  where  that  parallel  strikes  the  eastern  coast 
of  America  to  the  80th  degree  of  longitude  east  from 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich:  and  on  the  east,  by  the 
same  degree  of  longitude,  from  the  point  where  it  is 
intersected  by  the  45th  parallel  of  south  latitude  up 
to  the  coast  of  India. 

Art.  III.  Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
which  may  choose  to  employ  cruisers  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade,  and  to  exercise  the  mu- 
tual right  of  search,  reserves  to  itself  to  fix,  accord- 
ing to  its  own  convenience,  the  number  of  the  ships 
of  war  which  shall  be  employed  on  the  service  sti- 
pulated in  the  second  article  of  the  present  treaty,  as 
well  as  the  stations  on  which  the  said  ships  shall 
cruise. 

The  names  of  the  ships  appointed  for  this  purpose, 
and  those  of  their  commanders,  shall  be  communi- 
cated by  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to  the  j 
others;  and  they  shall  reciprocally  apprise  each  oth-  ' 
er  every  time  that  a cruiser  shall  be  placed  on  a sta- 
tion, or  shall  be  recalled  thence,  in  order  that  the 
necessary  warrants  may  be  delivered  by  the  govern- 
ments authorising  the  search,  and  returned  to  those 
governments  by  the  government  which  has  received 
them,  when  those  warrants  shall  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary for  the  execution  of  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  IV.  Immediately  after  the  government  which  1 
employs  the  cruisers  shall  have  notified  to  the  gov- 
ernment which  is  to  authorize  the  search  the  number 
and  the  names  of  the  cruisers  which  it  intends  to 
employ,  the  warrants  authorising  the  search  shall  be 
made  out  according  to  the  form  annexed  to  the  pre- 
sent treaty,  under  letter  A,  and  shall  be  delivered  by 
the  government  which  authorises  the  search  to  the 
government  which  employs  the  cruiser. 

In  no  case  shall  the  mutual  right  of  search  be  ex- 
ercised upon  the  ships  of  war  of  the  high  contracting 
parties. 

The  high  contracting  parties  shall  agree  upon  a 
particular  signal,  to  be  used  exclusively  by  those 
cruisers  which  shall  be  invested  with  the  right  of 
search. 

Art.  V.  The  cruisers  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties authorised  to  exercise  the  right  of  search  and 
detention  in  execution  of  the  present  treaty  shall 
conform  themselves  strictly  to  the  instructions  an- 
nexed to  the  said  treaty,  under  letter  B,  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  formalities  of  the  search  and  of  the  do- ! 


tention,  as  well  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken,  in 
order  that  the  vessels  suspected  of  having  been  em- 
ployed in  the  traffic  may  be  delivered  over  to  the 
competent  tribunals.  • 

The  high  contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  of  making  in  these  instructions  by  common 
consent,  such  alterations  as  circumstances  may  ren- 
der necessary. 

The  cruisers  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall 
mutually  afford  to  each  other  assistance  in  all  cases 
when  it  may  be  useful  that  they  should  act  in  con- 
cert. 

Art.  VI.  Whenever  a merchant  vessel,  sailing  un- 
der the  flag  ol  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties, 
shall  have  been  detained  by  a cruiser  of  the  other, 
duly  authorised  to  that  effect,  conformably  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  treaty,  such  merchant  vessel, 
as  well  as  the  master,  the  crew,  the  cargo,  and  the 
slaves  who  may  be  on  board,  shall  be  brought  into 
such  place  as  the  high  contracting  parlies  shall  have 
respectively  designated  for  that  purpose,  and  they 
shall  be  delivered  over  to  the  authorities  appointed 
with  that  view  by  the  government  within  whose  pos- 
sessions such  place  is  situated,  in  order  that  proceed- 
ings may  be  had  with  respect  to  them  before  the 
competent  tribunals  in  the  manner  hereafter  spe- 
cified. 

When  the  commander  of  the  cruiser  shall  not 
think  fit  to  undertake  himself  the  bringing  in  and 
the  delivery  up  of  the  detained  vessel,  he  shall  in- 
trust that  duty  to  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
in  the  royal  or  imperial  navy,  or  at  least  to  the  offi- 
cer who  shall  at  the  time  be  third  in  authority  on 
board  the  detaining  ship. 

Art.  VII.  If  the  commander  of  a cruiser  of  one 
of  the  high  contracting  parties  should  have  reason 
to  suspect  that  a merchant  vessel  sailing  under  the 
convoy  of,  or  in-company  with,  a ship  of  war  of  one 
of  the  other  contracting  parties,  has  been  engaged 
in  the  slave  trade,  or  has  been  fitted  out  for  that 
trade,  he  shall  make  known  his  suspicions  to  the 
commander  of  the  ship  of  war,  who  shall  proceed 
alone  to  search  the  suspected  vessel;  and  in  case  the 
last  mentioned  commander  should  ascertain  that  the 
suspicion  is  well  founded,  he  shall  cause  the  lessel 
as  well  as  the  master,  the  crew,  the  cargo,  and  the' 
slaves  who  may  be  on  board,  to  be  taken  into  a port 
belonging  to  the  nation  of  the  detained  vessel,  to  be 
there  proceeded  against  before  the  competent  tribu- 
nals, in  the  manner  hereafter  directed. 

Art.  VII l.  As  soon  as  a merchant  vessel  detain- 
ed, and  sent  in  for  adjudication,  shall  arrive  at  the 
port  to  which  she  is  to  be  carried  in  conformity  with 
annex  B,  to  the  present  treaty,  the  commander  of 
the  cruiser  which  shall  have  detained  her,  or  the  of- 
ficer appointed  to  bring  her  in,  shall  deliver  to  the 
authorities  appointed  fur  that  purpose  a copy,  signed 
by  himself,  of  all  the  lists,  declarations,  and  other 
documents  specified  in  the  instructions  annexed  to 
the  present  treaty,  under  letter  B;  and  the  said  au- 
thorities shall  proceed,  in  consequence,  to  the  search 
of  the  detained  vessel,  and  of  her  cargo,  as  also  to 
an  inspection  of  her  crew,  and  of  the  slaves  who 
may  be  on  board,  after  having  previously  given  no- 
tice of  the  time  of  such  search  and  inspection  to 
the  commander  of  the  cruiser,  or  to  the  officer  who 
shall  have  brought  in  the  vessel,  in  order  that  he,  or 
some  person  whom  he  may  appoint  to  represent  him 
may  be  present  thereat. 

A minute  of  these  proceedings  shall  be  drawn  up 
in  duplicate,  which  shall  be  signed  by  the  persons 
who  shall  have  taken  part  in,  or  who  shall  have  been 
present  at,  the  same;  and  one  of  these  documents 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  commander  of  the  cruiser 
or  to  the  officer  appointed  by  him  to  bring  in  the  de- 
tained vessel. 

Art.  IX.  Every  merchant  vessel  of  any  one  or 
other  of  the  five  nations,  which  shall  be  searched 
and  detained  in  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
sent treaty,  shall,  unless  proof  be  given  to  the  con- 
trary, be  deemed  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade,  or  to  have  been  fitted  out  for  that  traffic,  if  in 
the  fitting,  in  the  equipment,  or  on  board  the  said 
vessel  during  the  voyage  in  which  she  was  detained, 
there  shall  be  found  to  have  been  one  of  the  articles 
hereafter  specified,  that  is  to  say — 

1.  Hatches  with  open  gratings,  instead  of  the  close 
hatches  which  are  used  in  merchant  vessels. 

2.  Divisions  or  bulk-heads,  in  the  hold  or  on  deck 
in  greater  number  than  are  necessary  for  vessels  en- 
gaged in  lawful  trade. 

3.  Spare  plank  fitted  for  being  laid  down  as  a se- 
cond or  slave-deck. 

4.  Shackles,  bolts  or  handcuffs. 

5.  A larger  quantity  of  water,  in  casks  or  in  tanks, 
than  is  requisite  for  the  consumption  of  the  crew  of 
such  merchant  vessel. 

6.  An  extraordinary  number  of  water  casks,  or  of 
other  receptacles  for  holding  liquid,  unless  the  mas- 
ter shall  produce  a certificate  from  the  custom-house 
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at  the  place  from  which  he  cleared  outwards,  stat- 
ing that  sufficient  security  had  been  given  by  the 
owners  of  such  vessel  that  such  extra  number  of 
casks  or  of  other  receptacles  should  only  be  used  to 
hold  palm-oil  or  for  other  purposes  of  lawful  com- 
merce. 

7.  A greater  quantity  of  mess-tubs  or  kids  than 
are  requisite  for  the  use  of  the  crew  of  such  mer- 
chant vessel. 

8.  A boiler,  or  other  cooking  apparatus,  of  an  unu- 
sual size,  and  larger,  or  capable  of  being  made  lar- 
ger, than  requisite  for  the  use  of  the  crew  of  such 
merchant  vessel;  or  more  than  one  boiler,  or  other 
cooking  apparatus,  of  the  ordinary  size. 

9.  An  extraordinary  quantity  of  rice,  of  the  flour 
of  Brazil  manioc,  or  cassada,  commonly  called  fari- 
na, or  of  maize,  or  of  Indian  corn,  or  of  any  other  j 
article  of  food  whatever,  beyond  the  probable  wants  ! 
of  the  crew;  unless  each  quantity  of  rice,  farina,  I 
maize,  Indian  corn,  or  any  other  article  of  food, 
should  be  entered  on  the  manifest,  as  forming  a part 
of  the  trading  cargo  of  the  vessel. 

10.  A quantity  of  mats  or  matting  greater  than  is 
necessary  for  the  use  of  such  merchan  t vessel,  unless 
such  mats  or  matting  be  entered  on  the  manifest  as 
forming  part  of  the  cargo. 

If  it  is  established  that  one  or  more  of  the  articles 
above  specified  are  on  board,  or  have  been  on  board 
during  the  voyage  in  which  the  vessel  was  captured, 
that  fact  shall  be  considered  as  primn  facie  evidence 
that  the  vessel  was  employed  in  the  traffic;  she  shall 
in  consequence  be  condemned,  and  declared  lawful 
prize,  unless  the  master  or  the  owners  shall  furnish 
clear  and  incontrovertible  evidence,  proving  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  tribunal  that  at  the  time  of  her 
detention  or  capture  the  vessel  was  employed  in  a 
lawful  undertaking;  and  that  such  of  the  different  j 
articles  above  specified  as  were  found  on  board  at 
the  time  of  detention,  or  which  might  have  been 
embarked  during  the  voyage  on  which  she  was  en- 
gaged when  she  was  captured,  were  indispensable 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  lawful  object  of  her  j 
voyage. 

Art.  X.  Proceedings  shall  be  immediately  taken 
against  the  vessel  detained,  as  above  stated,  her  mas-  ; 
ter,  her  crew,  and  her  cargo,  before  the  competent 
tribunals  of  the  country,  to  which  she  belongs;  and 
they  shall  be  tried  and  adjudged  according  to  the  es- 
tablished forms  and  laws  in  force  in  that  country; 
and  if  it  results  from  the  proceedings  that  the  said 
vessel  was  employed  in  the  slave  trade,  or  fitted  out 
for  that  traffic,  the  vessel,  her  fittings,  and  her  cargo 
of  merchandise,  shall  be  confiscated;  and  the  master, 
the  crew,  and  their  accomplices,  shall  be  dealt  with 
conformably  to  the  laws  by  which  they  shall  have 
been  tried. 

In  case  of  confiscation,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  ot 
the  aforesaid  vessel  shall,  within  the  space  of  six  ; 
months,  reckoning  from  the  date  of  the  sale,  be  plac- 
ed at  the  disposal  of  the  government  of  the  country 
to  which  the  ship  which  made  the  capture  belongs, 
in  order  to  be  employed  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
of  that  country. 

Art.  XI.  If  any  one  of  the  articles  specified  in 
article  IX  of  the  present  treaty  is  found  on  board  a 
merchant  vessel,  or  if  it  is  proved  to  have  been  on 
board  of  her  during  the  voyage  in  which  she  was 
captured,  no  compensation  for  losses,  damages,  or 
expenses,  consequent  upon  the  detention  of  such  ves- 
sel, shall  in  any  case  be  granted,  either  to  the  mas- 
ter, or  to  the  owner,  or  to  any  other  person  interest- 
ed in  the  equipment  or  in  the  lading,  even  though  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  should  not  have  been  pro- 
noun -ed  against  the  vessel,  as  a consequence  of  her 
detention. 

Art.  XII.  In  all  cases  in  which  a vessel  shall  have 
been  detained  in  conformity  with  the  present  treaty, 
as  having  been  employed  in  the  slave  trade,  or  fitted 
out  for  that  traffic,  and  shall,  in  consequence,  have 
been  tried  and  confiscated,  the  government  of  the 
cruiser  which  shall  have  made  the  capture,  or  the 
government  whose  tribunal  shall  have  condemned 
the  vessel,  may  purchase  the  condemned  vessel  for 
the  service  of  its  royal  navy,  at  the  price  fixed  by  a 
competent  person,  selected  for  that  purpose  by  the 
said  tribunal.  The  government  whose  cruiser  shall 
have  made  the  capture  shall  have  a right  of  prefe- 
rence in  the  purchase  of  the  vessel.  But  if  the  con- 
demned vessel  should  not  be  purchased  in  the  man- 
ner above  pointed  out,  she  shall  be  wholly  broken  up 
immediately  after  the  sentence  of  confiscation,  and 
sold  in  separate  portions  after  having  been  broken  up. 

Art.  XIII.  When  by  the  sentence  of  the  compe- 
tent tribunal  it  shall  have  been  ascertained  that  a 
merchant  vessel  detained  in  virtue  of  the  present 
treaty  was  not  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  and  was 
not  fitted  out  for  that  traffic,  she  shall  be  restored  to 
the  lawful  owner  or  owners.  And  if,  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings,  it  shall  have  been  proved  that  the 
vessel  was  searched  and  detained  illegally,  or  with- 


out sufficient  cause  of  suspicion;  or  that  the  search 
and  detention  were  attended  with  abuse  or  vexation, 
the  commander  of  the  cruiser  or  the  officer  who 
shall  have  boarded  the  said  vessel  or  the  officers  who 
shall  have  been  intrusted  with  bringing  her  in,  and 
under  whose  authority,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  abuse  or  vexation  shall  have  occurred, 
shall  be  liable  in  costs  and  damages  to  the  masters 
and  the  owners  of  the  vessel  and  of  the  cargo. 

These  costs  and  damages  may  be  awarded  by  the 
tribunal  before  which  the  proceedings  against  the 
detained  vessel,  her  master,  crew,  and  cargo,  shall 
have  been  instituted;  and  the  government  of  the 
country  to  which  the  officer  who  shall  have  given  oc- 
casion for  such  award  shall  belong  shall  pay  the 
amount  of  the.  said  costs  and  damages  within  the 
period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  sentence, 
when  the  sentence  shall  have  been  pronounced  by  a 
tribunal  sitting  in  Europe;  and  within  the  period  of 
one  year  when  the  trial  shall  have  taken  place  out  of 
Europe. 

Art.  XIV.  When  in  the  search  or  detention  of  a 
merchant  vessel  effected  in  virtue  of  the  present 
treaty  any  abuse  or  vexation  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted, and  when  the  vessel  shall  not  have  been  de- 
livered over  to  the  jurisdiction  of  her  own  nation, 
the  master  shall  make  a declaration  upon  oath  of 
the  abuses  or  vexations  of  which  he  shall  have  to 
complain,  as  well  as  of  the  costs  and  damages  to 
which  he  shall  lay  claim;  and  such  declaration  shall 
be  made  by  him  before  the  competent  authorities  of 
the  first  port  of  his  own  country  at  which  he  shall  ar- 
rive, or  before  the  consular  agent  iff  his  own  nation 
at  a foreign  port,  if  the  vessel  shall  in  the  first  in- 
stance touch  at  a foreign  port  where  there  is  such 
an  agent. 

This  declaration  shall  be  verified  by  means  of  an 
examination  upon  oath  of  the  principal  persons 
amongst  the  crew  or  the  passengers  who  shall  have 
witnessed  the  search  or  detention;  and  a formal  state- 
ment of  the  whole  shall  be  drawn  up,  two  copies 
whereof  shall  be  delivered  to  the  master,  who  shall 
forward  one  of  them  to  his  government,  in  support 
of  his  claim  for  costs  and  damages. 

It  is  understood,  that  if  any  circumstance  beyond 
control  shall  prevent  the  master  from  making  his  de- 
claration, it  may  he  made  by  the  owner  of  the  ves- 
sel, or  by  any  other  person  interested  in  the  equip- 
ment or  in  the  lading  of  the  vessel. 

On  a copy  of  the  formal  statement  above  mention- 
ed being  officially  transmitted  to  it,  the  government 
of  the  country  to  which  the  officer  to  whom  the 
abuses  or  vexations  shall  be  imputed  shall  belong, 
shall  forthwith  institute  an  inquiry;  and  if  the  validi- 
ty of  the  complaint  shall  be  ascertained,  that  go- 
vernment shall  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  master  or  the 
owner,  or  to  any  other  person  interested  in  the  equip- 
ment or  lading  of  the  molested  vessel,  the  amount  of 
costs  and  damages  which  shall  be  due  to  him. 

Art.  XV.  The  high  contracting  parties  engage  re- 
ciprocally to  communicate  to  each  other,  when  ask- 
ed to  do  so,  and  without  expense,  copies  of  the  pro- 
ceedings instituted,  and  of  the  judgments  given,  re- 
lative to  vessels  searched  or  detained  in  execution  of 
the  provisions  of  this  treaty. 

Art.  XVI.  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to 
insure  the  immediate  freedom  of  all  the  slaves  who 
shall  be  found  on  board  vessels  detained  and  con- 
demned in  virtue  of  the  stipulations  of  the  present 
treaty. 

Art.  XVII.  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to 
invite  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  which  have 
not  yet  concluded  treaties  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  to  accede  to  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  XVIII.  The  acts  or  instruments  annexed  to 
the  present  treaty,  and  which  it  is  mutually  agreed  to 
consider  as  forming  an  integral  part  thereof,  are  the 
following: 

A.  Forms  of  warrants  of  authorization,  and  of 
orders  for  the  guidance  of  the  cruisers  of  each  na- 
tion, in  the  searches  and  detentions  to  be  made  in 
virtue  of  the  present  treaty. 

B.  Instructions  for  the  cruisers  of  the  naval  forces 
employed  in  virtue  of  the  present  treaty,  or  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade. 

Art.  XIX.  The  present  treaty,  consisting  of  19 
articles,  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  there- 
of shall  be  exchanged  at  London  at  the  expiration 
of  two  months  from  this  date,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentia- 
ries have  signed  the  present  treaty,  in  English  and 
French,  and  have  thereunto  affixed  the  seal  of  their 
arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  20th  day  of  December,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1841. 

ABERDEEN. 

ROLLER. 

ST.  AULA  IRE. 

schleInitz. 

BRUNOW. 


j Annex — Instructions  to  Cruisers. 

1.  Whenever  a merchant  vessel  belonging  to,  or 
bearing  the  flag  of,  any  one  of  the  high  contracting 
parties,  shall  be  visited  by  a cruiser  of  any  one  of 
the  other  high  contracting  parties,  the  officer  com- 
manding the  cruiser  shall,  before  he  proceeds  to  visit 
the  said  vessel,  exhibit  to  the  master  of  such  vessel 
the  special  order  which  confers  upon  him  by  excep- 
tion the  right  to  visit  her;  and  he  shall  deliver  to 
such  master  a certificate,  signed  by  himself,  specify- 
ing his  rank  m the  navy  of  his  country,  and  the  name 
of  the  sbip  which  he  commands,  and  declaring  that 
the  only  object  of  his  visit  is  to  ascertain  whether  the 
vessel  is  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  or  is  fitted  out 
for  the  purpose  of  such  traffic,  or  has  been  engaged 
in  that  traffic  during  the  voyage,  in  which  she  has 
been  met  with  by  said  cruizer.  When  the  visit  is 
"made  by  an  officer  of  the  cruiser  other  than  her  com- 
mander, such  officer  shall  not  be  under  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  in  the  navy;  unless  he  he  the  officer  who 
is  second  in  command  of  the  ship  by  which1  the 
visit  is  made;  and  in  this  case,  such  officer  shall  ex- 
hibit to  the  master  of  the  merchant  vessel  a copy 
of  the  special  orders  above  mentioned,  signed  by  the 
commander  of  the  cruiser,  and  shall  likewise  deliver 
to  such  master  a certificate  signed  by  himself,  speci- 
fying the  rank  which  he  holds  in  the  navy  of  his 
country,  the  name  of  the  commander  under  whose 
orders  he  is  acting,  the  name  of  the  cruiser  to  which 
he  belongs,  and  the  object  of  his  visit  as  herinbefore 
recited. 

If  it  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  visit  that  the  ship's 
papers  are  regular,  and  her  proceedings  lawful,  the 
officer  shall  certify  upon  the  log-book  of  the  vessel  that 
the  visit  took  place  in  virtue  of  the  special  orders 
above  mentioned;  and  when  these  formalities  shall 
have  been  completed  the  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to 
continue  her  course. 

2.  If,  m consequence  of  the  visit,  the  officer  com- 
manding the  cruiser  shall  be  of  opinion  that  there 
are  sufficient  grounds  for  believing  that  the  vessel  is 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  or  has  been  fitted  out  for 
that  traffic,  or  has  been  engaged  in  that  traffic  during 
the  voyage  in  which  she  is  met  with  by  the  cruiser; 
and  if  he  shall  in  consequence  determine  to  detain 
her,  and  to  have  her  delivered  up  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  competent  authorities,  he  shall  forth  with  cause 
a list  to  be  made  out,  in  duplicate,  of  all  the  papers 
found  on  board,  and  he  shall  sign  this  list  and  the 
duplicate,  adding,  after  his  own  name,  his  rank  in 
the  navy,  and  thename  of  the  vessel  under  his  com- 
mand. 

He  shall,  in  like  manner,  make  out  and  sign,  in  du- 
plicate, a declaration,  stating  the  place  and  time  of 
the  detention,  the  name  of  the  vessel,  and  that  of  her 
master,  the  names  of  the  persons  composing  her  crew, 
and  the  number  and  condition  of  the  slaves  found  on 
board. 

This  declaration  shall  further  contain  an  exact  de- 
scription of  the  state  of  the  vessel  and  her  cargo. 

3.  The  commander  of  the  cruiser  shall,  without 
delay,  carry  or  send  the  detained  vessel,  with  her 
master,  crew,  passengers,  cargo  and  slaves  found  on 
board,  to  one  of  the  ports  hereinafter  specified,  in 
order  that  proceedings  may  be  instituted  in  regard  to 
them,  conformably  to  the  laws  of  the  country  under 
whose  flag  the  vessfel  is  sailing;  and  he  shall  deliver 
the  same  to  the  competent  authorities,  or  to  the  per- 
sons who  shall  have  been  specially  appointed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  government  to  whom  such  port  shall 
belong. 

4.  No  person  whatever  shall  be  taken  out  of  the 
detained  vessel;  nor  shall  any  part  of  her  cargo,  nor 
any  of  the  slaves  found  on  board,  be  removed  from 
her,  until  after  such  vessel  shall  have  been  delivered 
over  to  the  authorities  of  her  own  nation,  unless  the 
removal  of  the.  whole  or  part  of  the  crew,  or  of  the 
slaves  found  on  board,  shall  be  deemed  necessary, 
either  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives,  or  from 
any  other  consideration  of  humanity,  or  for  the  safety 
of  the  persons  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  vessel  after  her  detention.  In  any  such  case,, 
the  commander  of  the  cruiser,  or  the  officer  ap- 
pointed to  bring  in  the  detained  vessel,  shall  make  a 
declaration  of  such  removal,  in  which  he  shall  speci- 
fy the  reasons  for  the  same;  and  the  masters,  sailors, 
passengers  or  slaves  so  removed,  shall  be  carried  to 
the  same  port  as  the  vessel  and  her  cargo,  and  they 
shall  be  received  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vessel, 
agreeably  to  the  regulations  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  understood  as  applying  to  slaves  found  on 
board  of  Austrian,  Prussian  or  Russian  vessels;  but 
such  slaves  shall  not  be  disposed  of  as  is  specified  in 
the  following  paragraphs. 

5.  All  Austrian  vesseis  which  shall  be  detained  on 
the  stations  of  America,  or  Africa,  by  the  cruisers  of 
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the  other  contracting  parties,  shall  be  carried  and 
delivered  op  to  the  Austrian  jurisdiction  at  Trieste. 

But  if  slaves  shall  be  found  on  board  any  such 
Austrian  vessel  at  the  time  of  her  detention,  the  ves- 
sel shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  sent  to  deposite  the 
slaves  at  that  port  to  which  she  would  have  been 
taken  for  adjudication  if  she  had  been  sailing  under 
the  English  or  French  flag.  The  vessel  shall  after- 
wards be  sent  on,  and  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the 
Austrian  jurisdiction  at  Trieste,  as  above  stipulated. 

All  French  vessels  which  shall  be  detained  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  by  cruisers  of  the  other  con- 
tracting parties  shall  be  carried  and  delivered  up  to 
the  French  jurisdiction  at  Gnrce. 

All  French  vessels  which  shall  be  detained  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa  by  the  cruisers  of  the  other 
contracting  parties  shall  be  carried  and  delivered  up 
to  the  French  jurisdiction  at  the  Isle  of  Bourbon. 

All  French  vessels  which  shall  be  detained  on  the 
coast  of  America,  to  the  southward  of  the  10th  de- 
gree of  north  latitude,  by  the  cruisers  of  the  other 
contracting  parties,  shall  be  carried  and  delivered  up 
to  the  French  jurisdiction  at  Cayenne. 

All  French  vessels  which  shall  be  detained  iri  the 
West  Indies,  or  on  the  coast  of  America  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  10th  degree  of  north  latitude,  by  the 
cruisers  of  the  other  contracting  parties,  shall  be 
carried  and  delivered  up  to  the  French  jurisdiction 
at  Martinique. 

All  British  vessel's  which  shall  be  detained  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  by  the  cruisers  of  the  other 
contracting  parties,  shall  be  carried  and  delivered  up 
to  the  British  jurisdiction  at  Bathurst  on  the  river 
Gambia. 

All  British  vessels  which  shall  be  detained  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa  by  the  cruisers  of  the  other 
contracting  parties,  shall  be  carried  and  delivered  up 
to  the  British  jurisdiction  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

All  British  vessels  which  shall  be  detained  on  the 
coast  of  America  by  the  cruisers  of  the  other  con- 
tracting parties  shall  be  carried  and  delivered  up  to 
the  British  jurisdiction  at  the  colony  of  Demerar.a,  or 
at  Tort  Royal,  in  Jamaica,  according  as  the  com- 
mander of  tlie  cruiser  may  think  most  convenient. 

All  British  vessels  which  shall  be  detained  in  the 
West  Indies  by  the  cruisers  of  the  other  contracting 
parlies  shall  be  carried  and  delivered  up  to  the  Brit- 
ish jurisdiction  at  Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica. 

Ail  Prussian  vessels  which  shall  be  detained  on  the 
stations  of  America  or  Africa,  by  the  cruisers  of  the 
other  contracting  parties,  shall  be  carried  and  deliver- 
ed up  to  the  Prussian  jurisdiction  at  Stettin. 

But  if  slaves  shall  be  found  on  board  any  such 
Prussian  vessel  at  the  time  of  her  detention,  the  ves- 
sel shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  sent  to  deposite  the 
slaves  at  that  port  to  which  she  would  have  been  ta- 
ken for  adjudication  if  she  had  been  sailing  under 
the  English  or  French  flag.  The  vessel  shall  after- 
wards be  sent  on,  and  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the 
Prussian  jurisdiction  at  Stettin  as  above  stipulated. 

All  Russian  vessels  which  shall  be  detained  on  the 
stations  of  America  or  Africa  by  the  cruisers  of  the 
other  contracting  parties  shall  be  carried  and  deliver- 
ed up  to  the  Russian  jurisdiction  at  Constadt  or  at 
Revel,  acording  as  the  season  of  the  year  may  allow 
the  one  or  the  other  of  those  ports  to  be  reached. 

But  if  slaves  shall  be  found  on  board  any  such  Rus- 
sian vessel  at  the  time  of  her  detention,  the  vessel 
shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  sent  to  deposit  the  slaves 
at  that  port  to  which  she  would  have  been  taken  for 
adjudication  if  she  had  been  sailing  under  the  English 
or  French  flag.  The  vessel  shall  afterwards  be  sent 
on,  and  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  Russian  jurisdic- 
tion at  Constadt,  or  at  Revel,  as  above  stipulated. 

6.  As  soon  as  a merchant  vessel,  which  shall  have 
been  detained  as  aforesaid  shall  arrive  at  one  of  the 
ports  or  places  above  mentioned,  the  commander  of 
the  cruiser,  or  the  officer  appointed  to  bring  in  such 
detained  vessel,  shall  forthwith  deliver  to  the  autho- 
rities duly  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  govern- 
ment within  whose  territory  such  port  or  place  shall 
be,  the  vessel  and  her  cargo,  together  with  the  mas- 
ter, crew,  passengers,  and  slaves  found  on  board,  and 
also  the  papers  which  shall  have  been  seized  on  board 
the  vessel,  and  one  of  the  duplicate  lists  of  the  said 
papers,  retaining  the  other  in  his  own  possession. 
Such  officer  shall  at  the  same  time  deliver  to  the 
said  authorities  one  of  the  original  declarations,  as 
hereinbefore  specified,  adding  thereto  a statement  of 
any  changes  which  may  have  taken  place  from  the 
time  of  the  detention  of  the  vessel  to  that  of  the  de- 
livery, as  well  as  a copy  of  the  statement  of  any  re- 
movals which  may  have  taken  place,  as  above  pro- 
vided for. 

In  delivering  over  these  several  documents  the  of- 
ficer shall  make,  in  writing  and  on  oath,  an  attesta- 
tion of  the  truth. 

7.  If  the  commander  of  a cruiser  of  one  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  who  shall  be  duly  furnished  with 


the  aforesaid  special  instructions,  shall  have  reason 
to  suspect  that  a merchant  vessel  sailing  under  con- 
voy of,  or  in  company  with,  a ship  of  war  of  any  one 
of  the  other  contracting  parties,  is  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  or  has  been  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of 
that  traffic,  or  has  been  engaged  in  the  traffic  in  slaves 
during  the  voyage  in  which  she  is  met  with  bv  the 
said  cruiser,  he  shall  confine  himself  to  communicat- 
ing his  suspicions  to  the  commander  of  the  ship  of 
war;  and  he  shall  leave  it  to  the  latter  to  proceed 
alone  to  visit  the  suspected  vessel,  and  to  deliver  her 
up  to  the  jurisdiction  of  her  own  country,  if  there  be 
cause  for  doing  so. 

8.  By  Article  IV.  of  the  treaty,  it  is  stipulated, 
that  in  no  case  shall  the  mutual  right  of  visit  he  ex- 
ercised upon  ships  of  war  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties. 

It  is  agreed  that  this  exception  shall  apply  equally 
to  vessels  of  the  Russian-American  company,  which, 
being  commanded  by  officers  of  the-imperial  navy, 
are  authorised  bv  the  imperial  government  to  carry 
a flag  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  merchant 
navy,  and  are  armed  and  equipped  similarly  to  trans- 
ports of  war. 

It  is  further  understood  that  the  said  vessels  shall 
be  furnished  with  a Russian  patent,  which  shall  prove 
their  origin  and  destination.  The  form  of  this  patent, 
shall  be  drawn  up  by  common  consent.  It  is  agreed 
that  this  patent,  when  issued  by  the  competent  au- 
thority in  Russia,  shall  be  countersigned  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh  by  the  consulates  of  Great  Britain  and 
France. 

9.  In  the  3d  clause  of  article  9 of  the  treaty  it  is 
stipulated  that,  failing  proof  to  the  contrary,  a vessel 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  engaged  in  the  slave  trade 
if  there  be  found  on  board  spare  plank  fitted  for  be- 
ing laid  down  as  a second  or  slave  deck. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  abuse  which  might  arise 
from  an  arbitrary  interpretation  of  this  clause,  it  is 
especially  recommended  to  the  cruisers  not  to  allow 
to  Austrian,  Prussian  or  Russian  vessels  employed  in 
the  timber  trade,  whose  manifests  shall  prove  that 
the  planks  and  joists  which  they  have,  or  have  had, 
on  hoard  are,  or  were,  a part  of  their  cargo  for  trade. 

Therefore,  in  order  not  harrass  lawful  commerce, 
cruisers  are  expressly  enjoined  only  to  act  upon  the 
stipulations  contained  in  the  3d  clause  of  article  9, 
when  there  shall  be  on  board  the  vessel  visited  spare 
plank  evidently  destined  to  form  a slave-deck. 

The  undersigned  plenipotentiaries  have  agreed,  in 
conformity  with  the  18th  article  of  the  treaty  signed 
by  them  this  day,  that  these,  instructions  shall  be  an- 
nexed to  the  treaty  signed  this  day  between  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia  and  Russia,  for  the 
suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade,  and  shall  be 
considered  as  an  integral  part  of  that  treaty. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  have  signed  this  annex,  and 
have  thereunto  affixed  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  20th  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1841.  ABERDEEN, 

ROLLER, 

ST.  AULAIRE, 
SCHLEINITZ, 
BRUNOW. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  CONGRESS, 
SECOND  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

March  31.  After  several  reports  from  commit- 
tees on  private  claims,  and  ordering  two  or  three  pri- 
vate bills  to  be  engrossed — Mr.  Clay  said  that,  before 
proceeding  to  make  the  motion  for  which  he  had 
risen,  he  begged  leave  to  submit,  on  the  only  occa- 
sion afforded  him,  an  observation  or  two  on  a different 
subject.  It  would  be  remembered  that  he  had  offer- 
ed, on  a former  day,  some  resolutions  going  to  pro- 
pose certain  amendments  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States:  they  had  undergone  some  discussion, 
and  he  had  been  desirous  of  obtaining  an  expression 
of  the  sense  of  the  senate  upon  their  adoption;  but 
owing  to  the  infirm  state  of  his  health,  to  the  pressure 
of  business  in  the  senate,  and  especially  to  the  ab- 
sence at  this  moment  of  several  of  his  friends,  he 
had  concluded  this  to  be  unnecessary;  nor  should  he 
deem  himself  called  upon  to  reply  to  the  arguments 
of  such  gentlemen  as  had  considered  it  their  duty  to 
oppose  the  resolutions.  He  should  commit  the  sub- 
ject, therefore,  to  the  hands  of  the  senate,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  their  judgment  should  dictate:  concluding 
what  he  had  to  say  in  relation  to  them  with  the  re- 
mark, that  the  convictions  he  had  before  entertained 
in  regard  to  the  several  amendments,  he  still  delibe- 
rately held,  after  all  that  he  had  heard  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  them. 

And  now,  said  Mr.  C.  allow  me  to  announce,  for- 
mally and  officially,  my  retirement  from  the  senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  present  the  last  motion  I 
shall  ever  make  in  this  body.  But,  before  I make 


that  motion,  I trust  I shall  be  pardoned  if  I avaii 
myself  of  the  occasion  to  make  a few  observations 
which  are  suggested  to  my  mind  by  the  present  occa- 
sion. 

I entered  the  senate  of  the  United  States  in  De- 
cember, 1806.  I regarded  that  body  then,  and  still 
contemplate  it,  as  a body  which  may  compare,  with- 
outdisadvantage,  with  any  legislative  assembly,  either 
of  ancient  or  modern  times,  whether  I look  to 
its  dignity,  the  extent  and  importance  of  its  powers 
or  the  ability  by  which  its  individual  members'  have 
been  distinguished,  or  its  constitution.  If  compared 
m any  of  these  respects  with  the  senates  either  of 
France  of  England,  that  of  the  United  States  will 
sustain  no  derogation.  With  respect  to  the  mode  of 
its  constitution,  of  those  bodies  I may  observe  that 
in  the  house  of  peers  in  England,  with  the  exceptions 
but  of  Ireland  and  Scotland — and  in  that  of  France 
with  no  exception  whatever— the  members  hold  their 
places  under  no  delegated  authority,  but  derive  them 
from  the  grant  of  the  crown,  transmittted  by  de- 
scent, or  expressed  in  new  patents  of  nobility;  while 
here  we  have  the  proud  title  of  representatives  of  so- 
vereign states,  of  distinct  and  independent  common- 
wealths. 

If  we  look  again  at  the  powers  exercised  by  the 
senates  of  France  and  England,  and  by  the  senate  of 
the  United  States,  we  shall  find  that  the  aggregate  of 
power  is  much  greater  here.  In  all  the  members 
possess  the  legislative  power.  In  the  foreign  senates, 
as  in  this,  the  judicial  power  is  invested,  although 
there  it  exists  in  a larger  degree  than  here.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  vast,  undefined,  and  undefinable 
power  involved  in  the  right  to  co-operate  with  the 
executive  in  the  formation  and  ratification  of  treaties 
is  enjoyed  in  all  its  magnitude  and  weight  by  this 
body,  while  it  is  possessed  by  neither  of  theirs:  be- 
sides which,  there  is  another  of  very  great  practical 
importance — that  of  sharing  with  the  executive 
branch  in  distributing  the  vast  patronage  of  this  go- 
vernment. In  both  the=e  latter  respects,  we  stand 
on  grounds  different  from  the  house  of  peers  either 
of  England  or  France.  And  then  as  to  the  dignity 
and  decorum  of  its  proceedings,  and  ordinarily  as 
to  the  ability  of  its  members,  I can  with  great 
truth  declare  that,  during  the  whole  Jong  period  of 
my  knowledge  of  this  senate  it  can,  without  arro- 
gance or  presumption,  sustain  no  disadvantageous 
comparison  with  any  public  body  in  ancient  or"  mo- 
dern times. 

Full  of  attraction,  however,  as  a seat  in  this  se- 
nate is,  sufficient  as  it  is  to  fill  the  aspirations  of  the 
most  ambitious  heart,  I have  long  determined  to 
forego  it,  and  to  seek  that  repose  which  can  be  en- 
joyed only  in  the  shades  of  private  life,  and  amid  the 
calm  pleasures  which  belong  to  that  beloved  word 
“home.” 

It  was  my  purpose  to  terminate  my  connexion  with 
this  body  in  November,  1840,  after  the  memorable 
and  glorious  political  struggle  which  distinguished 
that  year:  but  I learned,  soon  after,  what  indeed  I 
had  for  some  time  anticipated  from  the  result  of  my 
own  reflections,  that  an  extra  session  of  congress 
would  be  called;  and  I felt  desirous  to  co-operate 
with  my  political  and  personal  friends  in  restoring, 
if  it  could  be  effected,  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
by  the  best  measures  which  their  united  counsels 
might  be  able  to  devise;  and  1 therefore  attended  the 
extra  session.  It  was  called,  as  all  know,  by  the 
lamented  Harrison;  but  his  death  and  the  consequent 
accession  of  his  successor  produced  an  entirely  new 
aspect  of  public  affairs.  Had  he  lived,  I have  not 
one  particle  of  doubt  that  every  important  measure 
for  which  the  country  had  hoped  with  so  confident 
an  expectation  would  have  been  consummated  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  executive  branch  of  government. 
And  here  allow  me  to  say,  only,  in  regard  to  that  so 
much  reproached  extra  session  of  congress,  that  I 
believe  if  any  of  those  who,  through  the  influence  of 
party  spirit  or  the  bias  of  political  prejudice,  have 
loudly  censured  the  measures  then  adopted,  will  look 
at  them  in  a spirit  of  candor  and  of  justice,  their  con- 
clusion, and  that  of  the  country  generally,  will  he  that 
if  there  exists  any  just  ground  of  complaint,  it  is  to 
be  found  not  in  what  was  done,  but  in  what  was  left 
unfinished. 

Had  President  Harrison  lived,  and  the  measures 
devised  at  that  session  been  fully  carried  out,  it  was 
my  intention  then  to  have  resigned  my  seat.  But, 
the  hope  (i  feared  it  might  prove  a vain  hope)  that 
at  the  regular  session  the  measures  which  we  had 
left  undone  might  even  then  be  perfected,  or  the 
same  object  attained  in  an  equivalent  form,  induced 
me  to  postpone  the  determination;  and  events  which 
arose  after  the  extra  session,  resulting  from  the  fai- 
lure of  those  measures  which  had  been  proposed  at 
that  session,  and  which  appeared  to  throw  on  our  po- 
litical friends  a temporary  show  of  defeat,  confirmed 
me  in  the  resolution  to  attend  the  present  session  also, 
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and,  whether  in  prosperity,  or  adversity,  to  share  the 
fortune  of  my  friends.  But  I resolved  at  the  same 
time  to  retire  as  soon  as  I could  do  so  with  propriety 
and  decency. 

From  1806,  the  period  of  my  entry  on  this  noble 
theatre,  with  short  intervals,  to  the  present  time,  1 
have  been  engaged  in  the  public  councils,  at  home 
or  abroad.  Of  the  nature  or  the  value  of  the  services 
rendered  during  that  long  and  arduous  period  of  my 
life  it  does  not  become  me  to  speak;  history,  if  she 
deigns  to  notice  me,  and  posterity,  if  the  recollec- 
tion of  my  humble  actions  shall  be  transmitted  to 
posterity,  are  the  best,  the  truest,  and  the  most  im- 
partial judges.  When  death  has  closed  the  scene, 
their  sentences  will  be  pronounced,  and  to  that  I ap- 
peal and  refer  myself.  My  acts  and  public  conduct 
are  a fair  subject  for  the  criticism  and  judgment  of 
my  fellow  men;  hut  the  private  motives  by  which 
they  have  been  prompted  are  known  only  to  the 
great  Searcher  of  the  human  heart  and  to  myself; 
and  I trust  I may  be  pardoned  for  repeating  a decla- 
tion  made  some  thirteen  years  ago,  that,  whatever 
errors — and  doubtless  there  have  been  many — may 
be  discovered  in  a review  of  my  public  service  to 
the  country,  I can  with  unshaken  confidence  appeal 
to  that  divine  arbiter  for  the.  truth  of  the  declaration 
that  I have  been  influenced  by  no  impure  purpose,  no 
personal  motive — have  sought  no  personal  aggran- 
dizement; but  that  in  all  my  public  acts  I have  had  a 
sole  and'single  eye,  and  a warm  and  devoted  heart, 
directed  and  dedicated  to  what  in  my  best  judgment 
I believed  to  be  the  true  interests  of  my  country. 

During  that  long  period,  however,  I have  not  es- 
caped the  fate  of  other  public  men,  nor  failed  to  in- 
cur censure  and  detraction  of  the  bitterest,  most  un- 
relenting,  and  most  malignant  character;  and  though 
not  always  insensible  to  the  pain  it  was  meant  to  in- 
flict, I have  borne  it  in  general  with  composure,  and 
without  disturbance  here,  [pointing  to  his  breast,] 
waiting  as  I have  done,  in  perfect  and  undoubting 
confidence,  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  justice  and 
of  truth,  and  in  the  entire  persuasion  that  time  would, 
in  the  end,  settle  all  things  as  they  should  be,  and 
that  whatever  wrong  or  injustice  1 might  experience 
at  the  hands  of  man,  He  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open 
■and  fully  known,  would  in  the  end,  by  the  inscru- 
table dispensations  of  His  providence,  rectify  all  er- 
ror, redress  all  wrong,  and  cause  ample  justice  to  be 
done. 

Butl  have  not  meanwhile  been  unsustained.  Every- 
where throughout  the  extent  of  this  great  continent 
I have  cordial,  warmhearted,  and  devoted  friends, 
who  have  known  me  and  justly  appreciated  my  mo- 
tives. To  them,  if  language  were  susceptible  of 
fully  expressing  my  acknowledgments,  I would  now 
offer  them  as  all  the  return  I have  now  to  make  for 
their  genuine,  disinterested,  and  persevering  fidelity 
and  devoted  attachment.  But  if  I fail  in  suitable 
language  to  express  my  gratitude  to  them  for  all  the 
kindness  they  have  shown  me — what  shall  I say — 
what  can  I say  at  all  commensurate  with  those  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  which  I owe  to  the  state  whose  hum- 
ble representative  and  servant  I have  been  in  this 
chamber?  [Here  Mr.  C’s  feelings  appeared  to  over 
power  him,  and  he  proceeded  with  deep  sensibility 
and  with  difficult  utterance.] 

I emigrated  from  Virginia  to  the  state  of  Kentucky 
now  nearly  forty-five  years  ago;  I went  as  an  orphan 
who  had  not  yet  attained  the  age  of  majority — who 
had  never  recognised  a father’s  smile  nor  felt  his 
caresses—  poor — pennyless — without  the  favor  of  the 
great — with  an  imperfect  and  inadequate  education, 
limited  to  the  ordinary  business  and  common  pur- 
suits of  life;  but  scarce  had  I set  my  foot  upon  her 
generous  soil  when  1 was  seized  and  embraced  with 
parental  fondness,  caressed  as  though  I had  been  a 
favorite  child,  and  patronised  with  liberal  and  un- 
bounded munificence.  From  that  period  the  highest 
honors  of  the  state  have  been  freely  bestowed  upon 
me;  and  afterwards,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  calumny 
and  detraction,  when  1 seemed  to  be  forsaken  by  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  she  threw  her  broad  and  im- 
penetrable shield  around  me,  and,  bearing  me  up 
aloft  in  her  courageous  arms,  repelled  the  poisoned 
shafts  that  were  aimed  at  my  destruction,  and  vindi- 
cated my  good  name  from  every  false  and  unfounded 
assault. 

But  the  ingenuity  of  my  assailants  is  never  ex- 
hausted, and  it  seems  I have  subjected  myself  to  a 
new  epithet;  which  Ido  not  know  whether  it  should 
be  taken  in  honor  or  derogation:  I am  held  up  to  the 
country  as  a “dictator.”  A dictator!  The  idea  of  a 
dictatorship  is  drawn  from  Roman  institutions;  and 
at  the  time  the  office  was  created  the  person  who 
wielded  the  tremendous  weight  of  authority  it  confer- 
red concentrated  in  his  own  person  an  absolute  pow- 
er over  the  lives  and  property  of  all  his  fellow-citi- 
zens; he  could  raise  armies;  he  could  build  and  man 
navies;  he  could  levy  taxes  at  will,  and  raise  any 
amount  of  revenue  he  might  choose  to  demand;  and 


life  and  death  rested  on  his  fiat.  If  I had  been  a dic- 
tator,  as  I am  said  to  have  been,  where  is  the  power 
with  which  I Was  clothed?  Had  I any  army?  any 
navy?  any  revenue?  any  patronage?  in  a word,  any 
power  whatever?  If  I had  been  a dictator,  I think 
that  even  those  who  have  the  most  freely  applied  to 
me  the  appellation  must  be  compelled  to  make  two 
admissions:  first,  that  my  dictatorship  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  no  cruel  executions,  stained  by  no 
blood,  nor  soiled  by  any  act  of  dishonor;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  I think  they  must  own  (though  1 do  not 
exactly  know  what  date  my  commission  of  dictator 
bears- — I imagine,  however,  it  must  have  commenced 
with  the  extra  session)  that  if  I did  usurp  the  power 
of  a dictator — I at  least  voluntarily  surrendered  it 
within  a shorter  period  than,  was  allotted  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  dictatorship  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth. 

If  to  have  sought,  at  the  extra  session  and  at  the 
present,  by  the  co-operation  of  my  friends,  to  carry 
out  the  great  measures  intended  by  the  popular  ma- 
jority of  1840,  and  to  have  desired  that  they  should 
all  have  been  adopted  and  executed;  if  to  have  anxi- 
ously desired  to  see  a disoi d:~red  currency  regulated 
and  restored,  and  irregular  exchanges  equalized  and 
adjusted;  if  to  have  labored  to  replenish  the  empty 
coffers  of  the  treasury  by  suitable  duties;  if  to  have 
endeavored  to  extend  relief -to  the  unfortunate  bank- 
rupts of  the  country,  who  had  been  ruined  in  a great 
measure  by  the  erroneoi  s policy,  as  we  believed,  of 
this  government;  if  to  s<  ek  to  limit,  circumscribe,  and 
restrain  executive  authority;  if  to  retrench  unneces- 
sary expenditure  and  abolish  useless  offices  and  insti- 
tutions; if,  whilst  the  public  honor  is  preserved  un- 
tarnished by  supplying  a revenue  adequate  to  meet 
the  national  engagements,  incidental  protection  can 
he  afforded  to  the  national  industry:  if  to  entertain  an 
ardent  solicitude  to  redeem  every  pledge  and  execute 
every  promise  fairly  made  by  my  political  friends 
with  a view  to  the  acquisition  of  power  from  the 
hands  of  an  honest  and  confiding  people;  if  these  ob- 
jects constitute  a man  a dictator,  why,  then,  I sup- 
pose I must  be  content  to  bear,  although  I still  only 
share  with  my  friends,  the  odium  or  the  honor  of  the 
epithet,  as  it  may  be  considered  on  the  one  hand  or 
the  other. 

That  my  nature  is  warm,  my  temper  ardent,  my 
disposition,  especially  in  relation  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, enthusiastic,  I am  fully  ready  to  own;  and  those 
who  suppose  that  I have  been  assuming  the  dictator- 
ship have  only  mistaken  for  arrogance  or  assumption 
that  fervent  ardor  and  devotion  which  is  natural  to 
my  constitution,  and  which  I may  have  displayed 
with  too  little  regard  to  cold,  calculating  and  cauti- 
ous prudence,  in  sustaining  and  zealously  supporting 
important  national  measures  of  policy  which  I have 
presented  and  proposed. 

D'  ri  ig  a long  and  arduous  career  of  service  in  the 
public  c mncils  of  my  country,  especially  during  the 
last  eleven  years  I have  held  a seat  in  the  senate, 
from  the  same  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  character,  I 
have  no  doubt,  in  the  heat  of  debate,  and  in  an  ho- 
nest endeavor  to  maintain  my  opinions  against  adverse 
opinions  equally  honestly  entertained,  as  to  the  best 
course  to  be  adopted  for  the  public  welfare,  I may 
have  often  inadvertently  or  unintentionally,  in  mo- 
ments of  excited  debate,  made  use  of  language  that 
has  been  offensive,  and  susceptible  of  injurious  inter- 
pretation tow  ards  my  brother  senators.  If  there  be 
any  here  who  retain  wounded  feelings  of  injury  or 
dissatisfaction  produced  ori  such  occasions,  I beg  to 
assure  them  that  I now  offer  the  amplest  apology  for 
any  departure  on  my  part  from  the  established  rules 
of  parliamentary  decorum  and  courtesy.  On  the 
other  hand,  I assure  the  senators,  one  and  all,  with- 
out exception  and  without  reserve,  that  I retire  from 
this  senate  chamber  without  carrying  with  me  a sin- 
gle feeling  of  resentment  or  dissatisfaction  to  the  se- 
nate or  to  any  one  of  its  members. 

I go  from  this  place  under  the  hope  that  we  shall, 
mutually,  consign  to  perpetual  oblivion  whatever 
personal  collisions  may  at  any  time  unfortunately 
have  occurred  between  us;  and  that  our  recollections 
shall  dwell  in  future  only  on  those  conflicts  of  mind 
with  mind,  those  intellectual  struggles,  those  noble 
exhibitions  of  the  powers  of  logic,  argument  and  elo- 
quence, honorable  to  the  senate  and  to  the  country, 
in  which  each  has  sought  and  contended  for  what  he 
deemed  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  one  common 
object,  the  greatest  interest  and  the  most  happiness 
of  our  beloved  country.  To  these  thrilling  and  de- 
lightful scenes  it  will  be  my  pleasure  and  my  pride 
to  look  back  in  my  retirement. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  make  the  mo- 
tion which  it  was  my  object  to  submit  when  I rose  to 
address  you.  I present  the  credentials  of  my  friend 
and  successor.  If  any  void  has  been  created  by  my 
own  withdrawal  from  the  senate,  it  will  be  filled  to 
overt!  .wing  by  him;  whose  urbanity,  whose  gallant 
and  gentlemanly  bearing,  whose  steady  adherence  to 


principle,  and  whose  rare  and  accomplished  powers 
iri  debate,  are  known  already  in  advance  to  the  whole 
senate  and  to  the  country.  I move  that  his  creden- 
tials be  received,  and  that  the  oath  of  office  be  now 
administered  to  him. 

In  retiring,  as  I am  about  to  do,  forever,  from  the 
senate,  suffer  me  to  express  my  heartfelt,  wishes  that 
all  the  great  and  patriotic  objecls  for  which  it  was 
constituted  by  the  wise  framers  of  our  constitution 
may  be  fulfilled;  that  the  high  destiny  designed  for  it 
may  be  fully  answered;  and  that  its  deliberations, 
now  and  hereafter,  may  eventuate  in  restoring  the 
prosperity  of  our  beloved  country,  in  maintaining  its 
rights  and  honor  abroad,  and  in  securing  and  uphold- 
ing its  interests  at  home.  I retire,  I know  it,  at  a pe- 
riod of  infinite  distress  and  embarrassment.  I wish 
1 could  take  my  leave  of  you  under  more  favorable 
auspices;  but,  without  meaning  at  this  time  to  say 
whether  on  any  or  on  whom  reproaches  for  the  sad 
condition  of  the^conntry  shall  fail,  I appeal  to  the  se- 
nate and  to  the  world  to  bear  testimony  to  my  earn- 
est and  anxious  exertions  to  avert  it,  and  that  no 
blame  can  justly  rest  at  my  door. 

May  the  blessing  of  heaven  rest  upon  the  whole 
senate  and  each  member  of  it,  and  may  the  labors  of 
every  one  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation  and  the 
advancement  of  his  own  fame  and  renown.  And 
1 when  you  shall  retire  to  the  bosom  of  your  constitu- 
ents, may  you  meet  that  most  cheering  and  gratify- 
ing of  all  human  rewards — their  cordial  greeting  of 
“well  done, ‘good  and  faithful  servant.” 

And  now,  Messrs.  President  and  senators,  I bid 
you  all  a long,  a lasting  and  a friendly  farewell.* 


*Speaking  of  his  farewell  the  correspondent  of  the 
United  States  Gazette  says: 

“The  meeting  of  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun  after 
the  former  retired  from  the  senate,  show's  that  politi- 
cal strife,  though  it  may  for  a while  deaden  the  finer 
feelings  of  the  heart,  cannot  destroy  them,  especially 
in  those  hearts  that  beat  with  generous  and  manly 
sensibilities.  As  Mr.  Clay  was  passing  towards  the 
door  to  leave  the  senate  chamber,  Mr.  Calhoun  met 
him — they  had  not  spoken  to  each  other  for  five 
years;  but  they  now  simultaneously  extended  their 
hands,  and  rushed  into  each  other’s  arms;  neither 
spoke,  but  both  wept.  At  length  Mr.  Clay  said,  on 
parting,  “give  my  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Calhoun.” 
How  much  more  noble  was  this  reconciliation  and 
parting,  than  if  they  had  separated  looking  defiance 
at  each  other!  They  had  almost  spent  their  lives  to- 
gether in  congress,  and  at  various  times  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  animated  by  patriotism  and  emulous  only 
of  serving  the  country.  Time  had  passed  over  both, 
and  the  young  had  become  old.  One  was  about  to 
retire,  and  both  must  ere  long  “sleep  the  sleep  that 
hath  no  waking.'”  The  retirement  of  the  one  would 
leave  the  other  with  no  companion  or  rival  of  his 
younger  days,  and  it  told  him  emphatically  that  he 
too  must  soon  follow.  Thoughts  like  these  soften 
the  heart  not  wholly  indurated,  and  cause  the  foun- 
tain of  generous  feeling  to  gush  forth — it  came,  and 
the  two  distinguished  rivals  and  antagonists  under  the 
influence  of  these  sympathies  were  drawn  together. 
Would  that  they  had  never  been  separated.  You 
will  be  surprised  when  I tell  you  that  Mr.  Clay  drew 
tears  from  Colonel  Benton  during  his  farewell  ad- 
dress; yet  I believe  there  is  no  doubt  of  it.” 

The  National  Intelligencer  gives  the  following  ac- 
count: 

“Yesterday,  in  conformity  to  his  letter  of  resigna- 
tion, some  time  ago  transmitted  to  the  legislature  of 
Kentucky,  Mr.  Clay,  after  a continuous  service  of 
nearly  thirty-six  years  in  the  public  councils,  laid 
down  his  senatorial  office  and  withdrew  from  that 
body  into  private  life.  Previously  to  retiring,  Mr. 
Clay  made  use  of  the  occasion  of  presenting  the  cre- 
dentials of  his  appointed  successor  to  address  to  the 
senate  some  valedictory  remarks,  in  which  he  touch- 
ed briefly  and  successively  on  the  high  constitutional 
attributes  and  character  of  the  senate,  on  his  long 
service  in  that  and  other  departments  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, on  the  state  of  public  affairs,  with  some  refe- 
rences personal  to  himself.  This  address,  delivered 
with  unusual  earnestness  and  depth  of  intonation  was 
received  by  the  senate  and  an  immense  concourse  of 
of  auditors  with  deep  silence  and  the  most  profound 
attention.  As  it  was  an  event  and  a moment  calcu- 
lated to  fill  the  veteran  statesman  with  emotion,  it 
was  one  which  imparted  a sympathetic  interest  to 
the  public:  and,  in  the  expectation  and  hope  of  hear- 
ing again,  and  for  the  last  time,  the  manly  tones  of 
that  voice  which  had  so  oflen  thrilled  every  heart 
with  delight  and  admiration,  the  chamber  and  galle- 
ries of  the  senate  \Vere  early  filled  with  an  eager  and 
anxious  auditory  of  both  sexes.  Seldom  have  the 
anticipations  of  any  assemblage  in  the  capital  been 
more  richly  realized,  or  their  sensibilities  more  pro- 
foundly excited.  The  scene  was  indeed  most  im- 
pressive, and  will  never  be  forgotten  by  any  of  th6 
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Mr.  CrUtend.-n  vr.-s  then  duly  qualified  aid  toe’; 
his  seat;  when  Mr.  Preston  re.  a a and  so'd:  What  had  j 

just  taken  pare  '.'.as  an  epoch  in  their  legislative  his- 
tory, and  irom  the  feeling  which  was  evinced,  he 
plainly  saw  that  there  was  little  disposition  to  attend  i 
to  business.  lie  would  therefore  move  that  the  se-  I 
nate  adjourn;  which  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  ] 
to. 

April  1.  The  following  memorials  and  petitions 
were  presented  and  appropriately  referred: 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  proceedings  of  a convention 
of  delegates,  convened  at  Washington,  in  that  state, 
on  the  Hth  of  last  month,  from  counties  directly  in- 
terested in  the  completion  of  that  portion  of  the  Wa- 
bash canal  which  lies  between  Terre  Haute,  on  the 
Wabash  river,  and  Evansville,  on  the  Ohio  river.  | 

Mr.  S.  said  that  the  state,  after  expending  large 
sums  of  money  on  her  public  works,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon  them,  at  least  for  the  present.— 
The  legislature,  at  the  late  session,  had  authorised 
companies  to  take  any  of  the  unfinished  works  upon 
advantageous  terms.  Under  this  law  the  convention 
anticipates  the  completion  of  that  portion  of  the 
works  to  which  he  had  alluded,  and  he  hoped  that 
their  laudable  exertions  might  be  crowned  with  sue-  ! 
cess.  The  convention  had  memorialized  congress 
for  aid  in  the  matter  by  a grant  or  subscription  of 
land  (the  latter  being  authorised  by  the  state  law)  to, 
the  object. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  S.  the  proceedings  and  memorial 
were  referred. 

Mr.  Prentiss,  the  memorial  &c.  of  citizens  of  the 
county  of  Washington,  Vermont,  on  the  subject  of 
the  tariff,  and  the  necessity  ol  further  protection,  by 
discriminating  duties. 

Mr.  Linn,  from  a gentleman  who  deals  largely 
with  the  republic  of  Mexico,  stating  that  in  the  bars 
of  silver  received,  there  is  a considerable  al  oy  of  gold, 
and  that  the  expense  of  separating  it  averages  about 
two  per  cent,  at  the  United  States  mints;  and  says 
that  if  that  charge  were  removed  there  would  be 
large  importations  of  bullion. 

Mr.  Simmons,  from  citizens  of  Westerly,  Rhode 
Island,  asking  a revision  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Kerr,  from  citizens  of  Maryland,  asking  that 
the  duty  on  iron,  after  June  next,  may  be  restored  to 
what  it  was  in  1839. 

Mr.  Mangum,  from  the  committee  on  naval  affairs, 
reported  a bill  for  the  establishment  of  a board  to 
prepare  rules  and  laws  for  the  government  of  the  na- 
vy. Mr.  M.  said  he  hoped  the  bill  would  be  acted 
on  at  once,  as  it  involved  no  expense  to  the  govern- 
ment. There  was,  it  was  true  a large  book  of  rules, 
compiled  by  officers  of  the  highest  grade,  which  had 
given  satisfaction  to  themselves,  but  the  greatest  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  others.  The  present  bill  repre- 
sented five  grades,  thus  affording  all  an  opportunity 
of  being  heard.  The  bill  originally  framed  at  the 
department  gave  ail  the  officers  eight  dollars  a day', 
which  the  committee  thought  was  a species  of,  he 
would  not  say  peculation,  but  of  high  extravagance. 
The  committee  thought,  as  the  board  was  to  be  as-1 
sembled  for  their  benefit  and  that  of  the  navy,  that 
they  should  have  their  mileage  allowed  to  and  from 
the  city  of  Washington.  The  only  other  expense 
would  be  for  printing  the  rules  after  they  were  pre- 
pared, and  for  clerk  hire,  for  which  they  proposed  to 
allow  five  dollars  per  day. 

Mr.  Allen  said  this  was  the  first  time  this  subject 
had  been  called  to  his  mind,  and  his  impressions  were 
against  the  measure.  He  thought  it  calculated  to  lead 
to  factions  among  the  officers.  Different  grades 
would  be  brought  together,  each  anxious  to  sustain 
its  own  peculiar  interest.  This,  whole  subject  be- 
longed to  the  executive,  or  more  properly  to  the  se- 
cretary of  the  navy,  wjio,  from  his  station,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  duty  than  any 
other  person  could  be.  He  would  therefore  move  to 
lay  the  bill  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Calhoun  concurred  entirely  with  the  senator 
from  Ohio.  From  what  experience  he  had  on  such 
matters,  he  would  undertake  to  say  that  it  would  be 
an  utter  failure.  Let  the  new  organization  be  made, 
and  the  secretary  first  draw  up  the  laws  himself.  It 
was  what  he  (Mr.  C.)  did  when  at  the  head  of  ano- 
ther department  of  the  government.  Arrange  the 
bureaus,  and  then  lay  the  matter  before  congress. 

thousand  individuals  who  witnessed  it.  At  one  mo- 
ment, when  the  orator  approached  the  theme  of  his 
gratitude  to  the  noble  state  which  had  so  long  honor- 
ed and  cherished  him,  when  his  utterance  was  chok- 
ed, and  his  voice  failed,  and  he  paused  to  wipe  the 
tears  from  his  eyes,  we  believe  there  were  few  other 
eyes  present  which  remained  dry.  We  refer  our 
readers  to  another  part  of  our  paper  for  a report  of 
Mr.  Ciay’s  address.  They  may  there  read  what  he 
said,  but  the  feeling  with  which  it  was  uttered  and 
the  solemn  impress  of  the  scene  cannot  be  conveyed 
to  the  reader  by  any  report  of  it. 


Mr.  Mungi'm  certri  ded  that  11?  l end  of  the  de- I 
par.tment  had  n<  t time,  aid,  if  l.e  had,  he  was  « holy  | 
inccrrijictent.  lie  meant  no  refection;  but  no  man  | 
not  conversant  with  such  affairs  <■<  uld  he  supposed  to 
be  able  to  draught  notes  and  regulations  for  a service 
Ihe  details  of  whirl)  he  could  not  he  supposed  lo  have 
a proper  knowledge  of.  The  other  rules  had  been 
drawn  up,  he  had  before  slated,  by  the  higher  grade 
of  officers,  and  were  not  suited  to  the  more  subaltern 
grades. 

Mr.  Woodbury  said  the  law's  of  the  navy  which  had 
been  draughted  before  were  still  in  force,  and  that 
some  of  them  were  not  exactly  applicable  to  all  ca- 
ses, yet,  in  the  main,  were  very  proper.  The  whole 
might  be  revised,  and  what  was  objectionable  taken 
away,  and  what  was  required  could  be  added.  In 
1833  or  1834  the  rules  had  been  revised  and  amended 
by  the  officers  of  the  higher  grades,  it  was  true;  but 
then  it  was  from  their  own  experience  and  consulta- 
tion with  the  officers  of  lower  grades,  and  they  bad 
sought  to  make  them  as  acceptable  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  the.  interests  of  the  navy.  These  rules 
bad  been  matured  with  great  trouble  and  submitted 
to  congress,  but  bad  never  yet  been  acted  on.  The 
idea  of  bringing  the  grades  together  to  establish  rules 
would  fail.  It  would  be  reversing  the  order  of  things. 
The  court  establishes  rules  for  the  bar,  and  not  the 
bar  for  the  court. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that 
he  ever  opposed  any  bill  emanating  from  the  com- 
mittee on  naval  affairs,  as  it  was  a branch  of  the  ser- 
vice in  which  he  feit  deeply  interested.  He  wms  as 
confident,  however,  as  that  he  then  addressed  them, 
that  this  whole  matter  w'ould  end  in  expense  and 
trouble,  and  at  last  be  a total  failure.  This  business 
should  emanate  from  the  head  of  the  department, 
who,  man  of  mind  as  he  was,  could  find  ample  time 
to  draw  up  his  rules  and  arrangements.  They  all 
knew  that  Bonaparte  found  time,  in  the  bustle  and 
turmoil  of  battle,  to  organize  and  arrange  matters, 
and  certainly  it  might,  be  done  now,  when  there  was 
nothing  serious  to  distract  attention.  The  secretary 
should  retain  this  w’hole  matter  in  his  own  hands. 

Mr.  C.  renewed  the  motion  to  lay  the  bill  on  the 
table;  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Allen  moved  to  take  up  a resolution  submitted 
by  him  some  time  since  asking  for  the  opinion  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  whether  the  revenue  wouid 
be  sufficient  for  the  administration  of  the  government 
without  the  proceeds  from  the  public  lands,  &c.  &c., 
to  which  an  amendment  had  been  proposed  by  Mr. 
Rives. 

The  question  having  been  taken  on  this  motion, 
there  appeared  for  it  17,  against  it  18. 

Mr.  Kerr  called  up  the  resolution  submitted  by  him 
yesterday  calling  for  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of 
inquiry  held  upon  Co).  De  Russey,  in  relation  to  con- 
tracts made  for  the  delivering  of  the  stone’at  the  Rip 
Raps.  Mr.  King  suggested  that  the  complaint  in  re- 
lation to  Col.  De  Russy  should  be  sent  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Kerr  said  it  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  the  proceedings.  He  bad  used 
every  endeavor  to  do  so  before  making  the  present 
call,  but  without  effect.  With  all  due  deference  to 
(he  senator  he  did  not  think  the  president  of  the  U. 
States  the  proper  officer  to  apply  Lo.  That  high  func- 
tionary was  represented  by  the  secretary  of  war,  to 
whom  application  had  been  made,  and  who  would 
cheerfully  have  furnished  it  but  f >r  the  rule  be  had 
alluded  to.  There  was  no  other  way  in  which  the 
citizens  could  obtain  the  redress  they  desired.  As 
their  representative  he  had  sought  the  information  at 
tiie  proper  place,  and  was  not  disposed  to  kneel 
down  to  the  president,  and  ask  that  he  would  permit 
the  secretary  to  be  allowed  to  furnish  what  these  ci- 
tizens had  the  right  to  demand  through  their  repre- 
sentative. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Evans,  the  senate  then  proceed- 
ed to  the  consideration  of  executive  business,  and  af- 
ter some  time  spent  therein  the  doors  were  again 
opened.  [In  this  session  the  nomination  of  J.  W. 
McCuiloh,  esq.  of  Baltimore,  as  first  comptroller  of 
the  treasury,  was  concurred  in  by  a large  vote]. 

The  loan  bill  was  received  from  the  bouse, 
read  by  Us  title,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  fi- 
nance. 

Mr.  Preston  submitted  a resolution,  calling  on  the 
secretary  of  the  navy  for  all  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  navy  department  and  the  exploring  expe- 
dition. And  then  the  senate  adjourned  over  to  Mon- 
day. 

April  4.  Various  memorials  were  presented 
praying  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  relief  of  the 
country,  exaction  of  duties  on  goods  sold  on  foreign 
account  &c. 

Mr.  Evans,  from  the  committee  on  finance,  report- 
ed the  bill  from  the  house  to  extend  the  time  of  the 
loan  of  the  late  session,  and  to  add  five  millions  there- 


to. Mr  tp  cn id  ihnt  he  won’rl  net  move  lo  take  up 
lb  bill  tic  n,  but  gave  notice,  that  lie  should  call  it  up 
to-morrow. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business,  and,  after  sitting  until  a late 
hour,  adjourned. 

April  5.  Mr.  Morehead  presented  the  resolutions  of 
the  legislature  of  Kentucky  in  relation  to  the  culture 
ol  hemp,  and  asking  to  have  an  agency  established 
in  lhat  state  for  the  inspection  of  American  water 
rotted  hemp. 

Mr.  Berrien  presented  a communication  from  the 
executive  of  Georgia  in  relation  lo  the  exposed  con- 
dition of  that  frontier. 

Mr.  Preston  from  the  military  committee  reported 
a bill  to  raise  two  new  regiments,  one  artillery 
one  of  infantry,  and  also  companies  of  horse  artillery 

Mr.  Mangum  from  the  naval  committee  reported  a 
bill  to  authorise  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  build 
certain  war  steamers. 

Mr.  Morehead  from  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs 
reported  a bill  to  provide  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
14lh  and  19th  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit 
Creek  made  in  1830  with  the  Choctaws.  Made  the 
special  order  for  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Allen  moved  to  consider  a resolution  submitted 
by  him  on'tbe  17lli  ult.  calling  upon  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  to  inform  the  senate  whether  the  go- 
vernment can  in  his  opinion  be  carried  on  without 
a repeal  of  the  distribution  act,  or  an  increase  of 
tariff,  or  imposition  of  direct  taxes,  or  borrowing 
in  form  of  loan  or  treasury  notes,  and  if  not,  which 

of  these  alternatives  will  be  the  most  economical 

taxes,  loan  or  recall  of  that  revenue.  Mr.  Rives  on 
Ihe  21st  had  moved  the  following  as  an  amendment 
to  it.  “Strike  out  after  the  word  resolved,  and  in- 
sert the  following:  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry be  directed  to  report  to  the  senate,  by  what  moans 
adequate  provision  can  best  be  made  for  meeting  the 
necessary  expenditures  of  the  government,  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  country;  submitting  his  plans 
therefor  in  detail,  with  estimates  of  the  probable  pro- 
duct of  each  sourre  of  supply  proposed;  and,  also  to 
what  extent  retrenchments  in-  the  various  branches 
of  the  public  expenditure  are  likely  to  arise  from  the 
cessation  or  diminution  of  charges  on  Ihe  treasury 
now  existing,  or  may  be  further  effected,  by  a wise 
economy,  adapted  alike  to  the  wants  and  resources 
of  the  government.” 

On  this  the  yeas  and  nays  were  asked  and  were  as 
follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bateo,  B ayard,  Brr- 
ren,  Choate,  Clayton,  Cuthbert  Evans  Graham,  Hunt- 
ington, Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  ’Phelps 
Purler,  Premiss.  Prpston,  Rives,  Simmons,  Smith,  of  Lid’ 
S'Hitharil,  Ta.lbnadge,  Whiv — 25. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Alien.  Baghv.  Buchanan,  Calhoun 
Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts,  Sevier,  Sni'ib  of  Conn’ 
Sturgeon,  Tappnn,  Walker,  Williams,  Wilcox,  VVood- 
burv.  W i dr.  Young— 18. 

And  then  the  resolution  as  amended  was  adopted. 

The  senate  then  took  up  the  loan  bill;  when  Mr! 
Evans  rose  and  expressed  at  great  length  the  object 
of  the  bill,  and  the  necessity  that  existed  for  some 
prompt  and  speedy  action. 

Mr.  Wright  rose  to  reply;  and  had  spoken  some 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  when  he  gave  way,  against 
his  own  inclination,  to  a suggestion  to  adjourn,  the 
hour  being  late.  And  then  the  senate  adjourned. 

April  6.  Copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
of  inquiry  on  the  case  of  Colonel  De  Russy  were  laid 
before  the  senate;  also,  a memorial  for  protection  of 
iron  interest,  others  from  brush  makers;  against  an- 
nexation of  Texas;  resolutions  of  Kentucky  legisla- 
ture asking  their  representatives  to  procure  a law 
for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  great  western 
waters;  also  resolutions  of  same  state  in  favor  of  so 
amending  the  constitution  as  to  prohibit  an  election 
of  president  for  two  consecutive  terms,  and  when 
his  chair  is  vacated  that  the  vice  president  shall  be  in- 
eligible for  the  next  term,  to  restrict  (lie  appointment' 
of  members  of  congress,  and  modification  of  veto 
power,  &c.  Mr.  Williams  presented  the  resolutions 
of  Maine  legislature  on  the  exposed  condition  of  its 
frontier,  and  for  repeal  of  the  distribution  law.  Mr. 
Merrick  presenled  a petition  from  jewelers  of  Balti- 
more in  favor  of  low  duties  on  jewelry  in  order  to 
prevent  their  business  being  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
smugglers. 

Mr.  Talbnadge  presented  a memorial  of  the  impor- 
ters and  dealers  in  foreign  goods  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  praying  that  congress  will  impose  such  a tariff 
of  duties  on  imports  as  will  sustain  and  encourage  our 
home  products  and  industry,  and  as  the  only  means 
of  adequately  regulating  the  business  and  currency  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  T.  said  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  be  the 
organ  for  presenting  this  memorial.  It  in  some  sort 
formed  a new  era  in  the  history  of  the  political  eco- 
nomy of  the  country.  It  shows  the  revolution  which 
is  going  on  in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
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lection  of  our  domestic  industry.  By  domestic  in- 
dustry,! he  did  not  mean  the  manufactures  of  the 
country  exclusively,  but  every  kind  of  labor,  and 
every  branch  of  industry.  This  memorial  comes 
from  those,  many  of  whom,  perhaps  most  of  whom, 
have  heretofore  been  opposed  to  a protective  tariff, 
and  in  favor  of  what  has  been  so  inaptly  called 


procity. 

These  memorialists  constitute  nearly  all  of  the 
principal  dealers  in  foreign  goods  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Mr.  T.  said  he  could  in  no  way  so  well  de- 
scribe the  character  of  the  memorialists  as  by  read- 
ing the  letter  which  accompanied  the  memorial  from 
the  highly  respectable  committee  by  whom  it  was 
transnitted  to  him.  Mr.  T.  read  the  letter  as  fol- 
lows: 

“The  undersigned,  a committee  of  merchants, 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  as  our  represen- 
tatives in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  ac- 
companying memorial  from  ‘the  importers  and  deal- 
ers in  foreign  goods  in  the  city  of  New  York,’  with  a 
request  that  you  will  present  the  same  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Senate. 

‘•We  beg  leave  to  state  that  this  memorial  is  sign- 
ed by  nearly  all  the  principal  dealers  in  dry  goods, 
hardware,  and  crockery  in  our  city,  without  regard 
to  ordinary  political  distinctions,  but  as  expressing 
our  opinions  as  American  merchants  and  citizens;, 
and  we  earnestly  urge  upon  you  that  the  paralysis 
which  has  seized  upon  all  branches  of  industry, 
crushing  the  credit  of  institutions  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals, renders  prompt  and  energetic  action  by  con- 
gress imperative.” 

Mr.  T.  said  he  fully  agreed  with  the  memorialists 
that,  without  such  a tariff  as  they  prayed  for,  there 
could  be  no  adequate  regulation  of  the  currency  of 
the  country.  No  system,  said  he,  which  congress  can 
adopt,  whether  it  be  a national  hank  or  a national 
exchequer,  can,  of  itself,  give  a uniform  currency  or 
-regulate  the  exchanges  of  the  country.  We  must 
first  have  such  a tariff  on  imports  as  will  give  ample 
revenue  for  the  economical  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment, and,  by  proper -discriminations  give  adequate 
protection  to  the  labor  of  the  country.  This  being 
done,  Mr.  T.  believed  the  exchequer  plan  now  be- 
fore the  senate  would  answer  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  intended.  And  that  with  these  two  measures, 
with  such  other  legislation  as  is  expected  from  con- 
gress, public  confidence  would  be  once  more  restor- 
ed, and  the  country  would  again  be  on  the  high  road 
to  prosperity.  In  what  he  had  remarked,  Mr.  T. 
said,  he  did  not  enter  into  the  question  whether  a na- 
tional bank,  in  connection  with  such  a tariff  as  this 
memorial  asked  for,  would  not  best  subserve  the 
great  interests  of  the  country;  but,  as  a practical 
man,  a national  bank  being  out  of  the  question,  he 
meant  to  say,  he  believed  that  such  a tariff,  with  the 
exchequer  plan  before  the  seriate,  would  give  the  re- 
lief so  universally  desired. 

Mr.  T.  moved  that  the  memorial  be  read,  referred 
to  the  committee  on  manufuctures,  and  that  it  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  senate. 

After  receiving  a few  reports  and  bills  from  com- 
mittees, the  senate  took  up  the  loan  bill  and  Mr. 
Wright  concluded  his  remarks  chiefly  against  its  fea- 
tures and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Evans. 

Mr.  Walker  then  addressed  the  senate  and  moved 
an  amendment  so  as  to  pledge  the  public  lands  for 
the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic debt. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  replied  to  him  and  address- 
ed the  senate  at  length. 

Mr.  Allen  replied  to  him  at  some  length  and  Mr. 
Berrien,  of  Geo.  moved  the  senate  proceed  to  execu- 
tive business;  and  after  some  time  passed  therein,  the 
senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  March  31.  Mr.  SallonstaU,  on  leave 
given,  reported  from  the  committee  on  manufactures 
a bill  of  the  following  title:  “a  bill  supplementary  to 
the  act  entitled  ‘an  act  to  modify  the  act  of  the  14th 
of  July,  1832,  and  all  other  acts  imposing  duties  on 
imports,’  approved  March  2d,  1833.”  Which  said 
bill  was  accompanied  by  a report.  The  bill  was  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  S.  was  com 
mitted,  with  the  accompanying  report,  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed.  And,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall,  5,000  extra  copies  of  the  bill,  report,  and  ac- 
companying documents  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Hubersliam  gave  notice  that  a minority  of  the 
committee  on  manufactures  proposed  to  submit  a 
counter  report  as  soon  as  possible.  On  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Aaron  V.  Brown,  it  was  ordered  that 
(he  counter  report  (when  made)  should  take  the  same 
direction  in  all  respects  as  the  report  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  Green,  by  general  consent,  reported  from  the 
committee  on  public  expenditures  a bill  to  abolish 


the  branch  mints.  The  bill  was  read  twice  by  its  ti- 
tle, and,  with  the  accompanying  report,  was  referred 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  house  then  resumed,  in  committee,  the  consi- 
deration of  the  loan  bill.  Mr.  Fillmore's  amendment, 
followed  by  the  previous  question  moved  last  evening 
by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  were  the  questions 
pending.  A call  of  the  house  was  ordered,  and  184 
members  answered  to  their  names.  The  call  being 
continued,  196  members  responded,  when  the  call 
was  suspended.  Mr.  Caruthers,  of  Tennessee,  made 
an  appeal  to  Mr.  Johnson  to  withdraw  the  previous 
question  upon  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Fillmore.  Mr. 
Johnson  declined,  and  the  amendment  moved  by  Mr. 
Fillmore  as  a substitute  for  the  4th  section  was  re- 
jected by  ayes  97,  noes  99.  The  yeas  and  nays  were 
then  called  upon  the  second  section,  which  makes  the 
stock  reimburseable. after  six  months  notice  at  any 
time  not  exceeding  20  years  from  the  first  of  January 
next.  This  amendment  was  agreed  to,  by  yeas  and 
nays,  103  to  90.  The  next  amendment  was  that  of 
Mr.  Everett,  that  the  bonds  should  run  for  20  years. 
Agreed  to  without  a division.  The  other  amend- 
ments, without  opposition,  were  also  agreed  to. 

The  question  returned  upon  the  engrossment  of  the 
bill.  And  by  yeas  103  to  nays  87  the  bill  was  order- 
ed to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading.  Mr.  Win.  C. 
Johnson  moved  that  the  bill  be  recommitted  to  the 
committee  on  ways  and  means  with  certain  instruc- 
tions but  after  some  debate  withdrew  his  motion  and 
moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Fillmore  had  been  rejected. 
The  vote  for  engrossment  for  a third  reading  was 
then  reconsidered  by  yeas  102  to  nays  79.  Mr.  Moore, 
of  Louisiana,  then  moved  to  reconsider  Mr.  Fillmore's 
proposed  amendment,  which  was  as  follows,  viz: 

“Strike  out  all  after  the  word  ‘that,’  in  the  first 
line,  and  insert  ‘the  proviso  to  the  second  section  of 
the  said  act  is  hereby  repealed;  and  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  is  hereby  authorised  to  cause  the  stock 
hereafter  to  be  issued  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  highest 
price  which  he  can  obtain  for  the  same,  on  its  being 
advertised  a reasonable  time  for  proposals;  but  no 
stock  whatever  shall  be  sold  below  par,  except  upon 
and  in  pursuance  of  a specific  advertisement  and  by 
virtue  thereof.’” 

And  by  yeas  101  nays  90  the  vote  to  reject 
it  was  reconsidered.  And  the  vote  was  then  taken 
to  adopt  it,  and  by  yeas  99,  nays  97,  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to.  And  then  the  main  question  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill  was  taken  and  decided  as  follows: 

Y EaS— Messrs.  Adams,  Allen,  Lsmdati'W.  Andrews, 
S.  J.  Andrews,  Arnold,  Ay-crigg,  Baker,  Barnard.  Bar- 
ton, Birdseye,  Btai  , Boa  ret  man,  Borden,  Batts,  B ock- 
vvay,  Bronson,  Burnell,  William  Builer,  Calhoun.  T.  J. 
Campbell,  Childs,  Chittenden,  J.  C.  Clark,  James  Cooper, 
Cowen,  Cranston  Cushing,  G.  Davis,  R.  D.  Davis,  De- 
berry, John  Edwards.  Fessenden,  Fillmore.  Gates,  Gen- 
try, P.  G.  G iode,  Granger,  Green,  Habersham.  Hall, 
William  8.  Hastings,  Henry,  Hopkins,  Howard,  Hudson, 
Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  James  Irvin,  William  W.  Irwin, 
James,  W.  C Johnson,  Isaac  I)  Jones,  J.  P.  Kennedy, 
Lane,  Lawrence,  Mallory,  S.  Mason,  Muthiot.  Mattocks, 
Maxwell,  Maynard,  M -ore,  Morgan,  Morrow,  Oliver, 
Osborne.  Par. neuter,  Pendleton,  Pope,  Powell,  Pr  Hit, 
Benjamin  Randall,  Alexander  Randall,  Randolph,  Ray- 
ner,  Ridaway,  William  Russell,  James  M.  Russell,  Sal- 
tonstall,  Shepperd,  Simbntorn Slade.  Truman  Smith.  Sol- 
lers,  S'.aoly,  Srokely,  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  Summers, 
Taliafirro.  John  B.  Thompson,  R.  W.  Thompson,  Til  - 
linghast,  Toiand,  Tomlinson,  Triplett..  Trumbull,  Van 
Rensselaer,  Warren,  Wasimi  'ton,  E.  D.  White,  Tin  s 
W.  Wdliains,  Christopher  H. Williams,  Winthorp,  Wise, 
York,  A.  Young — 105. 

N A YS —Me.-srs.  Arrington,  Atherton,  Beesnn,  Black, 
Bovd,  Brewster,  A.  V.  Brown,  Milton  Brown,  C.  Brown, 
Burke.  Win.  O.  Butler.  G.  W.  Cal  I well,  P.  C Cald- 
well, Win  B.  Campbell,  Caruihers,  Cary,  Casey.  Chap- 
man, Clifford.  Clinton,  Coles,  Colquitt,  Mark  A.  Cooper 
Cross,  D miel,  Dawson,  Doig,  Eastman,  John  C.  Ed- 
wards, Evere.it,  Ferris,  Fornance,  Goggin,  YV.  O.  G mde, 
Gordon,  Graham.  G in,  Harris,  John  Hastings,  Hays, 
Holmes,  Houck.  Einhard,  Hunter,  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  Jack, 
Cave  Johnson,  Keim,  Andrew  Krnnedv,  Leui«,  Lit- 
tlefield, A.  McClellan.  R.  McClellan,  McK-av,  McKeon, 
Murcliand.  Mathews,  Miller  Newhard  Owsley.  Pickens, 
Read.  Reding,  Rencher,  Reynolds,  Rlieit,  Rig"S.  Ro- 
gers. Roosevelt,  Sanford,  Saunders,  Shields,  William 
S n:th,  Snyder,  Spring,  Sieenrod,  J.  T.  Stuari.  Sumter, 
Jacob  Thompson,  Turney.  Underwood,  Ward.  Weller, 
Wes' brook,  Joseph  L.  White,  James  W.  Williams. 
W .od— 86 

So  the  bill  was  passed  in  the  following  form: 

A BILL  lor  the  extension  of  the  loan  of  ei  thteen 

hundred  and  forty-one,  and  for  an  addition  of  five 

millions  dollars  thereto. 

Beit  enacted,  Sfc.  That  the  time  limited  by  the  first 
section  of  Ihe  act  of  congress,  entitled  “an  act  autho- 
rising a loan  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  twelve  millions 
of  dollars,”  approved  July  twenty-first,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-one,  for  obtaining  said  loan,  shall  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  extended  for  one  year  from 
the  passage  of  this  act. 


I Sec.  2.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  so  much  of 
said  lean  as  may  he  obtained  after  the  passage  of  this 
act  shall  be  made  reimbursable,  and  shall  be  agreed 
upon  and  determined  at  the  time  of  issuing  said  stock, 
either  at  the  will  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  af- 
ter-six months’  notice,  or  at  any  time  not  exceeding 
twenty  years  from  the  first  day  of  January  next. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  certificate 
hereafter  to  be  issued  for  said  loan  may,  when  requir- 
ed, be  in  such  form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury,  so  that  the  stock  may  be 
transferable  by  delivery  of  the  certificate,  instead  of 
being  assignable,  on  the  books  of  the  treasury. 

Sec.  4.  And  be.  it  farther  enacted,  That  the  proviso 
to  the  second  section  of  the  said  act  is  hereby  repeal- 
ed; and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  hereby  au- 
thorised to  cause  the  stock,  hereafter  to  be  issued,  to 
be  disposed  of  at  the  highest  price  which  he  can  ob- 
tain for  the  same,  on  its  being  advertised  a reasona- 
ble time  for  proposals;  but  no  stock  whatever  shall 
be  sold  below  par,  except  upon,  and  in  pursuance  of, 
a specific  advertisement  and  by  virtue  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  moneys 
I arising  from  duties  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
I which  may  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  or  so 
1 much  thereof  as  shall  be  equal  to  the  payment,  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  interest,  and  to  the  ultimate  re- 
demption of  the  principal  of  said  stock,  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby,  pledged  for  the  payment  and  re- 
demption of  the  stock  hereafter  to  be  issued  under 
and  by  virtue  of  this  act  and  the  said  act  of  July  21, 
1841,  hereby  amended,  and  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary  to  pay  the  interest  on  said,  and  redeem 
the  same  when  due,  is  hereby  appropriated  to  that 
object,  to  be  first  applied  by  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury to  such  payments  and  redemption. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  report  to 
congress,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session, 
the  amount  of  money  borrowed  under  this  act  and 
the  act  hereby  amended,  and  of  whom  and  upon  what 
terms  it  shall  have  been  obtained,  with  an  abstract 
or  brief  statement  of  all  the  proposals  submitted  for 
the  same,  distinguishing  between  those  accepted  and 
those  rejected;  and  a detailed  statement  of  the  ex- 
pense of  making  such  loans. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  act,  not  hereby  modified  or  chang- 
ed, shall  be  and  remain  in  force,  and  apply  to  this 
act. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  the  president 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorised  to  borrow 
an  additional  sum,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  five 
millions  of  dollars,  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  exigencies 
of  the  government  may  require  the  same;  which  ad- 
ditional loan  shall  be  made  within  the  time  and  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  said  act,  as  modified  by 
this. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  treasury 
notes  heretofore  issued  under  the  act  entitled  “an  act 
to  authorise  the  issuing  of  treasury  notes,”  approved 
the  twelfth  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty-seven,  and  the  acts  subsequent  thereto,  and  now 
outstanding  and  unredeemed,  or  which  may  hereaf- 
ter be  issued  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  same,  shall, 
if  due  and  unpaid  before  the  fifth  day  of  March, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two,  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum  from  that  day;  and 
when  they  may  become  due  hereafter,  or  may  have 
become  due  since  the  said  fifth  day  of  March,  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-two,  shall  bear  interest  from  the 
day  of  their  becoming  due,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent, 
per  annum,  until  they  shall  be  respectively  redeemed: 
Provided,  That  such  interest  shall  cease  at  the  expi- 
ration of  sixty-days’  notice,  to  be  given  at  any  time 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  one  or  more  of 
the  principal  papers  published  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, of  a readiness  to  redeem  the  same.  And  the 
said  interest  shall  be  payable  semi-annually  at  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  on  the  first  days  of  Ja- 
nuary and  July  in  every  year. 

The  title  of  the  bill  having  been  read,  Mr.  Fillmore 
moved  an  amendment  thereto,  the  precise  words  of 
which  could  not  be  ascertained  from  the  journal. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Campbell  moved  to  amend  the  amendment 
so  as  to  make  the  title  read,  “to  authorise  the  hawk- 
ing and  peddling  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States.” 
Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson  moved  the  previous  question.  And 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment  (as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Campbell  J was  rejected.  And  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Fillmore  was  agreed  to.  And,  thus  amended, 
the  title  of  the  bill  was  agreed  to.  Mr.  Arnold  moved 
a reconsideration  of  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  had 
been  passed,  and  demanded  the  previous  question. 
And  the  main  question  (being  on  the  reconsideration) 
was  ordered,  and  being  taken,  the  vote  was  not  re- 
considered. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  the  following 
message: 
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Washington,  Merck  30,1 842. 

To  Ihe  house  of  reprenentutlves  of  the  Untied  h'-Uites: 

] transmit  to  the  house  of  representatives  two  ex- 
tracts from  a note  of-  the  charge  d’affaires  of  the  re- 
public of  Texas,  accredited  to  this  government,  to  the 
department  of  state;  one  suggesting  in  behalf  of  his 
government  such  modifications  of  the  existinc  laws 
of  the  United  States  as  will  impart  greater  facility  to 
the  trade  between  the  two  countries,  particularly  to 
that  which  passes  across  their  frontier;  and  the  other 
expressing  a desire  for  some  regulation,  on  the  part 
of  this  government  by  means  of  which  the  communi- 
cation by  post  between  the  United  States  and  Texas 
may  be  improved. 

As  the  w ishes  of  the  Texian  government  in  relation 
to  those  subjects  can  only  be  gratified  by  means  of 
law-s  to  be  passed  by  congress,  they  are  accordingly 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  two  houses. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

The  message  and  the  extracts  of  the  note  having 
been  read  and  disposed  of  The  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  April  1.  Mr.  Roosevelt , from  the  com- 
mittee on  the  judiciary,  reported  a bill  to  define  and 
limit  the  compensation  of  custom  house  officers. — 
The  bill  having  been  read  twice,  Mr.  Roosevelt  ob- 
served that  its  object  was  to  correct  a judicial  inter- 
pretation of  the  existing  laws,  under  which  an  of- 
ficer whose  annual  compensation  might  be  limited  to 
five  thousand  dollars  would,  if  removed  ten  days  after 
the  commencement  of  Ihe  year,  retain  the  whole  sa- 
lary of  the  year,  if,  in  that  short  interval,  he  had  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  receive  fees  to  that  amount.  The 
same  difficulty  also  applied  to  causes  of  death  or  re- 
signation. As  the  evil,  he  said,  was  manifest  and 
pressing,  he  would  suggest  the  expediency  of  order- 
ing the  bill  immediately  to  its  third  reading. 

Mr.  Winthorj)  said  that. the  bill  had  been  reported 
under  a resolution  offered  by  himself;  that  it  was  de- 
signed to  put  a stop  to  a very  gross  abuse,  of  which 
he  might  olfer  many  illustrations;  but  that  he  would 
content  himself  with  uniting  w'ith  his  friend  from 
New  York,  of  opposite  politics,  (Mr.  Roosevelt),  in 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  house  would  act  upon 
it  without  further  debate  or  delay. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a third  time  and  passed, 
and  sent  to  the  senate  for  concurrence. 

On  leave  given,  Mr.  Levy,  of  Florida,  presented 
certain  communications  from  the  governor  of  Florida 
in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  that  territory,  and  in  con- 
nexion therewith,  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  military  affairs  be 
instructed  to  report  to  this  house  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  the  protection  of 
the  people  of  Florida  against  Indian  aggressions,  and 
for  the  more  speedy  termination  of  the  Seminole  hos- 
tilities in  said  territory. 

After  the  consideration  of  private  bills,  and  the 
presentation  of  many  memorials,  among  them,  one 
for  a civil  instead  of  military  superintendancy  at 
Harper’s  Ferry,  increase  of  duty  on  iron,  increase  of 
tariff,  reduction  of  congressional  mileage,  improve- 
ment of  mail  transportation,  countervailing  duties, 
complaints  of  disorderly  conduct  of  the  house,  from 
Bethany,  Elba  and  Wyoming  in  N.  York,  and  against 
impairment  of  the  right  of  petition,  annexation  of 
Texas,  &c.  &c.  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  April  2.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Tillinghast 
a bill  appropriating  $1,000  for  repair  of  the  custom 
house  at  Providence,  R.  I.  was  reported  and  passed. 

Many  private  bills  were  then  acted  upon,  and  the 
house  adjourned. 

Monday,  April  4.  Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine  on 
leave  given,  presented  certain  joint  resolutions  from 
the  legislature  of  that  state  on  the  subject  of  military 
defences.  Referred  to  the  committee  on  military 
affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  house  resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  stale  of  the  union,  (Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Indiana,  in  the  chair).  Mr.  Cushing  moved  that  the 
committee  now  take  up  house  bill  No.  20(1,  entitled 
“A  bill  amendatory  of  the  several  acts  establishing 
the  treasury  department.”  The  motion  was  rejected. 

And  the  house  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplo- 
matic expenses  of  the  government  for  the  year  1842, 
(which  said  bill  had  been  heretofore  laid  aside,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  loan  bill),  and  alter  pro- 
gress therein,  there  being  no  quorum,  the  committee 
rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  April  5.  Mr.  Calhoun  submitted  a re- 
solution asking  information  of  the  secretary  of  war 
of  the  names  of  all  agents,  commissioners  or  boards 
of  officers  who  have  been  sent  to  Europe  since  1825 
on  ordinance  business,  statement  of  their  expenses 
and  the  authority  for  their  appointment;  also,  the 
number  of  graduates  at  West  Point  since  1812  and 
how  many  thereof  have  continued  in  service  or  have 
resigned. 


Mr.  HI  ark  asked  leave  to  offer  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  was  read: 

Resolved,  That  a special  committee  be  appointed  by 
the  speaker  to  take  into  consideration  the  insufficien- 
cy of  protection  afforded  to  the  people  of  the  state  of 
Georgia  and  their  property  by  the  United  States 
troops  stationed  upon  the  line  dividing  said  state  from 
the  territory  of  Florida;  also  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  outrages  said  to  have  been  committed  by  said 
troops  on  the  persons  and  property  of  the  people  of 
said  state,  and  to  report  the  same  to  this  house;  and 
said  committee  are  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
: pediency  and  propriety  of  authorising  the  governor 
j of  the  state  of  Georgia  to  employ  such  a militia  force 
i as  will  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  people  of  Georgia 
| resident  near  the  Florida  line  from  Indian  incursion, 
and  to  authorise  said  services  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriat- 
ed; and  to  report  as  early  as  practicable  by  bill  or 
otherwise. 

Objection  being  made  to  its  present  consideration 
the  bouse  resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the  whole 
on  the  state  of  the  union,  (Mr.  Thompson,  of  Indiana, 
in  the  chair,)  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diploma- 
tic expenses  of  government  for  the  year  1842. 

After  progress  (herein  the  committee  became  with- 
out a quorum  and  thereupon  rose  and  the  house  ad- 
journed. 

j Wednesday,  April  6.  Mr.  Black  asked  leave,  at 
this  time,  to  offer  the  same  resolution  which  he 
had  unsuccessfully  endeavored  to  present  yesterday, 
and  to  have  certain  testimony  in  relation  thereto 
read: 

Objection  being  made,  he  moved  a suspension  of 
| the  rules,  in  order  to  consider  it,  and  the  motion  was 
negatived. 

Mr.  Warren  asked  leave  to  offer  the  following  re- 
solution, which  was  read  for  information: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  requested 
to  report  to  the  house  of  representatives  all  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  governor  of  Georgia  and 
the  department  of  war  since  the  4th  of  March,  1841, 
i in  relation  to  Indian  depredations  in  Georgia,  near 
the  Florida  line;  and  also  the  complaints  made,  and 
evidence  submitted,  of  depredations  on  the  citizens  of 
Georgia  and  their  property  by  the  United  States 
troops;  and  what  course  has  been  adopted  (if  any)  to 
prevent  in  future  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  ci- 
tizens by  the  United  States  troops. 

And  that  the  letter  of  the  governor  of  Georgia, 
with  the  accompanying  documents,  asking  the  Geor- 
gia delegation  to  have  an  appropriation  made  for  the 
payment  of  the  troops  ordered  out  by  the  governor, 
near  the  Florida  line,  in  Georgia,  to  protect  the  citi- 
zens against  Indian  incursions,  be  referred  to  the 
i committee  on  military  affairs,  with  instructions  to  ex- 
i amine  into  the  expediency  of  making  the  appropria- 
1 tions  asked,  and  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

The  rules  were  then  suspended  by  a vote  of  130 
■ to  21  in  order  to  consider  it.  Mr.  Mams  argued  that 
i the  two  resolutions  were  totally  different  and  founded 
on  totally  different  principles  and  put  together  were 
the  identical  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Black.  He 
understood  the  tact  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  W.)  and  though  willing  to  support  the  first  he 
was  opposed  to  the  second  resolution.  Mr.  Warner 
modified  his  resolution  so  as  to  insert  “required”  in- 
stead of  “requested”  and  than  stated  the  difference 
of  his  proposition  from  that  of  Mr.  Black. 

Mr.  Mams  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  strik- 
ing out  the  following  words: 

And  that  the  letter  of  the  governor  of  Georgia, 
with  the  accompanying  documents,  asking  the  Geor 
gia  delegation  to  have  an  appropriation  made  for  the 
payment  of  the  troops  ordered  out  by  the  governor, 
near  the  Florida  line,  in  Georgia,  to  protect  the  citi- 
zens against  Indian  incursions,  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  military  affairs,  with  instructions  to 
examine  into  the  expediency  of  making  the  appropri- 
ations asked,  and  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  A.  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion; 
which  were  ordered,  and,  being  taken  were:  yeas  117, 
nays  51.  So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  And  the 
resolution,  as  amended,  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Yorke  under  direction  of  the  committee  on  ex- 
penditures offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  navy  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  instructed  to  cause  a tabular  statement 
to  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  congress,  showing,  first, 
the  names  of  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  navy 
of  the  United  States  who  have  been  in  actual  ser- 
vice during  the  five  years  preceding  the  date  of  this 
resolution;  second,  what  time  each  officer  has  been 
in  actual  service  during  that  period;  third,  what  offi- 
cers have  been  absent,  on  leave  or  otherwise,  during 
the  said  period  of  five  years,  and  the  cause  of  the 
absence,  and  how  long  they  have  been  absent  respec- 
tively; fourth,  the  compensation,  regular  and  extra, 
allowed,  to  the  officers  of  the  navy,  and  for  what 


services  the  extra  allowances  have  been  made;  fifth, 
the  number  of  naval  officers  (if  any)  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  eivil  service  of  the  department,  and 
compensation  of  every  des-cription  allow'ed  each  of 
them. 

The  resolution  was  adopted.  After  which,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Wise,  the  house  resolved  itself  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  (Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Indiana,  in  the  chair.)  And  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Wise,  the  committee  took  up  the  bill  from  the 
senate  appropriating  $250,000  for  the  construction  of 
an  iron  war  steamer  for  coast  defence,  the  builder  to 
be  Robt.  Y.  Stevens  of  N.  Y.  and  the  steamer  to  be 
bomb  and  shell  proof.  Mr.  Wise  remarked  that  the 
bill  had  passed  the  senate  by  an  unanimous  vote. The 
bill  had  been  well  considered  and  digested  in  both 
houses — the  committee  on  naval  affairs  of  the  house 
having  reported  a hill  precisely  similar.  He  asked 
that  the  question  might  be  taken,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee should  at  once  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
general  appropriation  bill. 

No  amendment  having  been  offered,  the  bill  was 
laid  aside,  to  be  reported  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Fillmore  then  called  for  action  upon  Ihe  gener- 
al appropriation  bill. 

There  was  no  opposition,  and  the  committee  began 
where  the  debate  left  off  yesterday,  the  pending  item 
being  in  relation  to  the  salary  of  the  Georgia  judges. 

The  house  went  on  in  the  debate  until  half  past  2, 
and  found  itself  without  a quorum.  The  next  hour 
was  devoted  to  a call  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Andreevs  moved  a call  of  the  house;  117  an- 
swered and  absentees  being  called,  132  appeared  to 
be  present.  The  doors  being  closed  136  were  pres- 
ent. The  sergeant  at  arms  then  brought  up  26  mem- 
bers under  process;  a few  gave  valid  excuses  for  ab- 
sence. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  members  ab- 
sent on  the  call  of  the  house: 

Messrs.  Arrington,  Babcock,  Barton,  Beeson,  Bid- 
lack,  Black,  Blair,  Bolts,  Bowne,  Boyd,  Brewster, 
Briggs,  Brockway,  A.  V.  Brown,  J.  Brown,  Burke, 
Burnell,  Win.  Butler,  Wm.  O.  Butler,  Calhoun,  J. 
Campbell,  Cary,  Chittenden,  Staley  N.  Clarke,  Clin- 
ton, Cower),  Cravens,  Cushing,  Dawson,  Deberry, 
Doig,  John  G.  Floyd,  Charles  A.  Floyd,  Fornance, 
A.  L.  Foster,  Thomas  F.  Foster,  Gamble,  Gates, 
Gentry,  Gerry,  P.  G.  Goode,  Granger,  Gustine, 
Habersham,*  Hall,  Harris,  William  S.  Hastings,  J. 
Hastings,  Hays,  Henry,  Holmes,  Houston,  Hubard, 
Hunter,  James  Irvin,  James,  Cave  Johnson,  John  W. 
Jones,  Isaac  D.  Jones,  Keim,  J.  P.  Kennedy,*  King, 
Lawrence,  Linn,  Littlefield,  Lowell,  McKay,  Mc- 
ICeoti,  Mallory,  Alfred  Marshall  Maynard,  Medill, 
Meriwether,  Miller,  Morris,  Oliver,  Patridge,  Pick- 
ens, Plumer,  Iiamscy,  Randolph,  Rayner,  Reding, 
Rencher,  Reynolds,  Rogers,  William  Russell,  Saun- 
ders, Shaw,  Shields,  Simonton,  Slade,  Sobers,  A. 
H.  H.  Stuart,  Sumter,  Tomlinson,  Turney,  Van  Bu- 
ren,  Wallace,  Ward,  Watterson,  James  W.  Wil- 
liams. 

The  following  members  were  excused  on  account 
of  sickness,  indispensable  absence,  or  other  reasons 
deemed  sufficient  by  the  house: 

Messrs.  Bidlack,  Botts,  Bowne,  Brockway,  Burke, 
Burnell,  Charles  A.  Floyd,  A.  L.  Foster,  Houston, 
James,  John  W.  Jones,  Isaac  D.  Jones,  Lawrence, 
Mallory,  Meriwether,  Miller,  Oliver,  Plumer,  Ram- 
sey, Randolph,  Rencher,  Slade,  Ward,  James  W. 
Williams. 

The  following  members  were  excused  with  fine: 

Messrs.  Arrington,  Beeson,  Black,  Aaron  V. Brown, 
William  Butler,  Cary,  Cowen,  Cravens,  Cushing, 
Dawson,  Gates,  Gerry,  Patrick  G.  Goode,  Granger, 
Harris,  John  Hastings,  Holmes,  Hubard,  James  Ir- 
vin, John  P.  Kennedy,  Littlefield,  McKeon,  Medill, 
Pickens,  Redding,  Shields.  Turney,  Watterson. 

Mr.  Andrews,  of  Kentucky,  offered  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolved,  That  all  such  members  of  the  house  as 
have  not  appeared  in  pursuance  of  the  call  of  the 
house,  and  given  satisfactory  excuses,  shall  be  fined 
the  amount  of  fees  of  the  sergeant-at-arms,  subject 
to  be  released  from  the  payment  of  the  same  on  ap- 
pearing hereafter  and  making  such  excuse  as  shall 
be  deemed  satisfactory  to  the  house.  Which,  by  yeas 
SO  noes  53,  was  adopted.  After  near  three  hours  be- 
ing spent  on  the  call,  the  house  adjourned. 

* Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Md.  stated  that  his  absence  was 
but  casual  being  at  the  time  of  the  call  detained  a 
short  time  in  another  part  of  the  building  by  some 
of  his  constituents.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Ky.  moved  that 
his  excuse  be  admitte  1,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most 
punctual  and  regular  members,  but  the  house  refus- 
ed to  excuse  him. 

Mr.  Habersham  of  Ga.  at  the  time,  was  engaged  in 
drawing  up  a counter  report  on  the  subject  of  the 
tariff;  he  being  a member  of  the  committee  on 
manufactures. 
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Arms.  Trie  Monongahela  steamer  left  Pittsburg,  ! 
Pa.  on  the  4th  with  17  thirty-two  pounders,  for  New 
Orleans. 

Bank  Items.  The  Dayton  Bank , Ohio,  notifies 
that  15  percent,  of  the  amount  of  their  stock  will 
be  repaid  to  the  stockholders  on  the  11th  April. 
It  was  a sound  specie  paying  bank,  but  the  laws  of 
the  state  induced  the  directors  to  relinquish  business.  I 

The  old  Bank  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  after  a long  ' 
struggle,  and  exhausting  every  means  in  trying  to  hold  ; 
on  to  specie  payments,  was  obliged,  on  the  3 1st  ult. . 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  other  institutions  of  the 
place,  and  gave  in. 

“ The  State  banks  of  Illinois,''’  says  the  St.  Louis  Re-  ! 
publican  of  23lh  March  “lias  consented  to  allow  the  1 
drawers  of  exchange  on  New  Orleans,  to  pay  them 
here  in  state  bank  paper  at  par  with  ten  per  cent, 
damages  added.  This  will  greatly  facilitate  the  cur- 
tailment of  their  circulation.” 

The  Atchafilaya  bank  of  New  Orleans  has  gone  into  1 
a state  of  liquidation.  Its  notes  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Orleans  and  exchange  have  gone  up  to  50a60  dis- ! 
count  in  N.  Orleans. 

Virginia  bank  notes  are  at  Si  discount  in  Balti- 
more. Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  orders  42  dis-  j 
count. 

The  resumption  of  specie  payments  at  Philadel-j 
phia  and  Baltimore  had  the  immediate  effect  of  turn- ! 
ing  exchanges  upon  New  York  in  their  favor,  and 
specie  to  the  amount  of  over  half  a million  was 
transferred  from  the  New  York  to  the  Philadelphia 
banks,  leaving  a large  balance  still  in  favor  of  the 
latter. 

Bankrupt  Applications.  The  number  of  appli- 
cants in  both  the  districts  of  New  York,  says  tile 
Journal  of  Commerce,  is  1,755;  in  New  England 
2,194;  in  the  middle  states  and  District  of  Columbia 
1,953;  in  Alabama  181;  Illinois  132;  in  all  the  other 

states  321.  Total  so  far  4,781. 

’ 1 

Bankrupt  Decisions.  It  has  been  decided  by  I 
Judge  Heath,  of  the  United  States  district  court  of 
this  state,  and  also  by  Judge  Gilchrist,  of  South  Ca-  i 
rolina,  that  a debtor  who  has  filed  his  petition  for  a 
decree  ot  bankruptcy,  is  privileged  from  arrest  under 
a writ  of  capias  satisfaciendum,  issuing  out  of  the 
state  court  subsequently  to  the  date  of  his  petition  and 
before  the  decree  of  bankruptcy. 

Colonization.  An  adjourned  meeting  of  citizens  j 
and  strangers  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  Ameri-  ! 
can  Colonization  society,  was  held  at  Washiagton  on 
the  16th  ult.  Rev.  Wm.  Hawley,  presiding.  The 
object  of  the  meeting  was  explained  by  the  secreta-  j 
ry  of  the  society,  Mr.  Gurley,' who  concluded  by- 
offering  a series  of  resolutions  which  were  adopted, ! 
the  last  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  now  appointed  to  j 
confer  with  gentlemen  in  congress  who  may  regard 
favorably  the  object  of  the  American  Colonization 
society,  and  especially  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
public  meeting  or  convention  of  the  friends  of  this 
society,  not  only  of  this  District,  but  other  regions 
of  the  country,  to  be  held  in  this  city  at  such  time  as 
the  committee  may  judge  best,  in  order  to  adopt  the 
best  measures  to  awaken  the  mind  of  the  nation  to 
a sense  of  the  importance  of  the  cause,  and  suggest 
the  best  means  of  prosecuting  it  with  energy  ade- 
quate to  its  importance  and  to  full  and  complete 
success. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  on  said 
committee,  viz;  E.  Whittlesey,  G.  VV.  P.  Curtis,  H. 
L.  Ellsworth,  Thos.  Sewall,  Walter  Jones,  Washing- 
ton. Rev.  Mr.  McVean,  Georgetown.  Hugh  Smith, 
Alexandria. 

Deaths.  The  number  of  deaths  in  New  York 
last  week,  was  182  of  which  64  were  under  two 
years  of  age.  Five  were  of  the  small-pox. 

Elections.  The  Connecticut  election  has  result- 
ed in  favor  of  the  Van  Buren  party.  The  particulars 
not  yet  received. 

The  municipal  election  at  Mobile,  Ala.  has  also 
resulted  in  favor  of  that  party. 

I he  New  Bedford  election  has  resulted  in  favor  of 
the  whigs;  last  year  it  was  V.  B. 

Enke’s  Comet,  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  is 
now  again  within  range  of  good  telescopes,  and  ap- 
proaching the  sun.  It  will  pass  its  perihelion  on  the 
12th  insl.  and  be  then  within  33  millions  of  miles  of 
that  luminary.  It  re-appeared  at  the  time  and  in 
the  preci  e place  in  the  celestial  hemisphere  that  the 
calculations  had  assigned. 

Exchanges.  Bills  on  London,  continue  to  decline 
in  New  \ork,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  money.  On 


6*h  they  were  at.  to  fit.  On  France,  5f.  49a45. 
Exchanges  on  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
were  q rated  at  par  or  j premium.  On  Richmond  9 
per  cent,  discount;  Raleigh  6;  Charleston  2;  Augusta 
3;  Macon  15;  Mobile  25;  New  Orleans  7;  St.  Louis 
16a20;  Louisville  5;- Cincinnati  61;  Nashville  20.  U. 
States  treasury  notes,  2a2,  discount. 

Ex-president  Van  Buren,  his  son,  major  Van 
Buren,  and  ex-secretary  Paulding,  reached  Colum- 
bia, S.  C.  on  the  28th  ult.  and  left  on  the  30th  for  N. 
Orleans,  through  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

Felted  Carpets.  The  new  carpet  mentioned  in 
the  long  descriptions  of  the  recent  royal  christening, 
as  having  been  laid  for  the  occasion  in  St.  George’s 
chapel,  was  the  invention  of  H.  A.  Wells,  esq.  an 
American.  It  is  a new  patent  felted  carpet,  which 
is  made  without  spinning  or  weaving.  The  order 
was  given  for  one  thousand  yards  for  the  floor  of  the 
chapel  and  for  the  state  apartments  of  the  castle. — 
In  precisely  nine  days  from  the  date  the  order  was 
given,  one  thousand  yards  were  at  the  castle  and  on 
the  floor.  The  car.pejs  were  much  admired  and  gave 
universal  satisfaction.  The  most  brilliant  and  beau- 
tiful colors  are  printed  from  blocks  of  every  possible 
variety,  and  it  is  said  these  carpets  can  be  sold  by  the 
retailer  at  about  three  shillings  sterling  per  yard,  and 
afford  a remunerating  profit  to  the  manufacturer  and 
wholesale  dealer.  These  patent  felted  carpets  ap- 
pear likely  to  supercede  the  more  expensive  carpets 
now  in  general  use.  [English  paper. 

The  Crops  of  wheat  and  rye  are  represented  to 
look  very  promising  for  this  period  of  the  year,  in 
every  direction  of  the  union  from  which  we  have  seen 
them  noticed. 

Fires.  On  the  1st  inst.  forty  or  fifty  houses  were 
destroyed  by  a fire  in  the  city  of  New  York,  princi- 
pally on  Chrystie,  Broome,  Delaney  arid  Forsyth 
streets.  The  firemen  were  distracted  by  fires  occur- 
ring in  three  different  parts  of  the  city  at  the  same 
time. — The  cotton  factory  of  the  United  Manufactur- 
ing company  at  Pottowamut,  R.  I.  Insured  to  the 
amount  of  $24,500. 

The  National  Home  Industry  Convention  met 
in  New  York,  on  Tuesday  last.  Delegates  were  in 
attendance  from  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Michigan  and  Il- 
linois. The  convention  was  organized  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  gen.  James  Tallmage,  of  New  York, 
president,  and  a number  of  vice  presidents. 

The  New  York  City  Collector.  Thomas  Lloyd, 
late  collector  of  the  city  revenue,  has  absconded, 
carrying  with  him  about  $30,000  of  the  public  mo- 
ney. 

The  debt  of  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  1st  cf 
January  last,  was  $13,341,117  15,  which  requires 
annually  a payment  of  $698,000  interest.  The  taxa- 
ble property  in  that  city  was  valued  at  last  year  at 
$251,194,928  00.  The  interest  on  the  city  debt  re- 
quires a tax  of  over  27 j-  cents  on  each  $100  of  the 
said  property. 

Illinois  on  the  wing.  The  people  of  Stevenson 
county,  by  a vote  of  509  to  1,  have  decided  in  favor 
of  attaching  the  northern  part  of  Illinois  to  Wisconsin. 

Louisiana.  The  legislature  closed  their  session 
on  the  26th  ult. 

Hogan,  after  an  examination  before  justice  War- 
ren, at  Rochester  on  the  4th  inst.  was  re-committed. 
Dr.  A.  McKenzie  was  one  of  the  witnesses  against 
him. 

The  Rochester  Democrat  of  the  4th  contains  the 
examination  of  witnesses  before  the  police  justice, 
Warner,  as  to  the  agency  of  the  prisoner  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Caroline.  A Dr.  Alex.  McKenzie  testi- 
fied directly  that  Hogan  had.  on  several  occasions, 
related  to  him  the  occurrences  of  the  attack,  as  hav- 
ing himself  been  a party  in  it.  The  prisoner  was 
recommitted — with  instructions  to  the  jailor  to  pro- 
vide him  with  as  good  accommodations  as  were  in 
his  power. 

Pennsylvania.  The  legislature  adjourned  on  the 
5th  to  meet  again  on  the  9th  of  June.  The  bill  lay- 
ing a tax  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  state  was  left 
amongst  the  unfinished  business. 

Paixhan  guns.  Commodore  Chauncey  and  Major 
Wade,  have  been  engaged  in  inspecting  thirty- of 
these  guns,  lately  cast  at  Alger’s  foundry,  south  Bos- 
ton. They  will  soon  be  proved  at  the  South  Boston 
Point,  to  which  place  a number  of  them  are  already 
conveyed,  and  a heavy  cannonading  may  be  expect- 
ed. The  guns  are  about  nine  feet  in  length,  weigh 
7,200  pounds  each,  calibre  eight  inches,  and  throw’ a 
solid  shot  of  sixty-eight  pounds. 


Rhode  Island  is  quite  in  a ferment.  The  cause 
is  briefly  noticed  under  the  head  of  “States  of  the 
Union.”  A letter  received  from  Providence  says,  if 
a single  person  acting  under  the  new  constitution  is 
imprisoned,  “we  shall  open  the  prison  doors  forth- 
with. We  have  two  thousand  men,  at  least,  pledged 
to  defend,  at  all  hazards,  the  lives,  persons  and  pro- 
perties of  our  candidates.  Two  thousand  men  in 
Smithfield  and  Cumberland  are  ready  for  every 
emergency.” 

Strawberries  were  in  the  N.  Orleans  and  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  markets,  at  the  latest  dates  from  thence. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Trade.  Four  steamboats  left  this 
port  for  New  Orleans  a few  days  since,  with  1,900 
tons  of  produce  of  Illinois  and  Missouri. 

Savannah , Ga.,  is  awaking  to  the  cause  with  great 
spirit. 

The  tariff.  We  reserved  room  for  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  manufactures  accompanying  their 
bill  before  the  house  of  representatives  to  the  last 
hour,  but  have  not  yet  been  furnished  with  a copy. 

It  is  understood  that  the  minority  of  the  commit- 
tee are  preparing  a counter  report  and  bill. 

A very  large  meeting  convened  on  Thursday  even- 
ing at  the  Exchange,  Baltimore,  and  unanimously 
adopted  spirited  resolutions  advocating  the  protec- 
tive system. 

Temperance  cause.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
Washington  temperance  society  was  creating  quite  a 
sensation  in  Texas,  just  before  the  invasion  took 
place. 

The  labours  of  the  Baltimore  temperance  mission- 
aries have  been  crowned  with  signal  success  in  Ken- 
tucky— Messrs.  Vickers  and  Brown  have  administer- 
ed the  total  abstinence  pledge  to  12,350  persons. 
There  are  now  30,000  teetotallers  in  that  state. 

Tonnage  of  Britrish  shipping.  From  state 
menls  laid  before  parliament  of  the  number  and  ton- 
nage of  British  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at 
the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  two  last 
years,  we  ascertain  the  following  results: 

Years  ending  Jan  5, 
1841.  1S42. 

Nunberof  vessels  entered  22,752  21,858 

Tonnage  of  do.  4,105,207  3,982,129 

Number  cleared  outwards,  19,710  20,861 

Tonnage  of  do.  • 3,392,626  3,543,465 

Coasting  vessels. 

Number  of  vessels  entered,  133,269  130,402 

Tonnage  of  do.  10,666,056  10,876.650 

Number  cleared  outwards  146,127  143,877 

Tonnage  of  do.  11,417,991  11,750,152 

Gross  receipts  of  customs  du- 
ties, <£23,584,404  23,736,135 

Drawbacks  and  allowances  312,556  300,865 

Netrecepts  ofeustomsduties  <£23, 271. 848  23,435,270 

Tobacco.  The  low  rate  of  exchange  has  not  pre- 
vented prices  of  Maryland  from  improving  somewhat. 
Shippers  are  enquiring  for  the  article.  Inspections 
at  Baltimore  last  week  consisted  of  703  hhds.  Mary- 
land, 143  Ohio  and  25  Kentucky.  Prices  for  inferior 
Maryland  $3  to  $4;  puddling  to  good  $4  50  to  $6  50; 
good  $7a$8;  firie$8al2. 

Texas.  At  Augusta,  Geo.  about  $4,000  were 
promptly  subscribed  towards  aiding  the  invaded 
Texians. 

Wages.  It  is  stated  in  a recent  London  paper, 
that  the  competition  in  what  is  tecbnicaliy  called 
slop  work,  is  carried  to  such  a tremendous  extent-at 
the  east  end  of  that  vast  metropolis,  as  to  be  ruinous 
to  the  numerous  and  industrious  class  of  women  who 
maintain  themselves  by  the  needle.  A few  years 
ago  shirt  making  was  reduced  to  three  shillings  a 
dozen,  yielding  then  a miserable  subsistance;  but 
from  that  price  it  is  said  to  have  become  gradually 
lessened,  till  many  of  the  Jew  employers  and  sellers 
pay  but  nine  pence  a dozen,  or  three  farthings  a shirt! 

Washington  medical  university  of  Maryland. 
Dr.  Dunbar  having  resigned,  Dr.  Henry  Willis 
Baxley  late  professor  in  the  University  of  Maryland 
has  been  appointed  to  the  anatomical  chair. 

Yucatan.  The  following  intelligence  from  Yuca- 
tan, we  find  in  the  New  York  Herald,  said  to  have 
been  received  via  New  Orleans. 

“It  appears  by  our  advices  from  Campeachy, 
which  are  to  the  3d  ult.  that  the  treaty,  which  Yuca- 
tan agreed  to  abide  by  with  Mexico,  has  been  refus- 
ed by  the  latter  government,  and  Yucatan  has  there- 
fore bristled  up  and  joined  Texas  in  the  war  upon 
Mexico.  Commodore  Moore  sailed  from  Campea- 
chy on  the  2d  ult.  and  the  Yucataneos  were  fitting 
out  their  vessels  with  despatch  for  a cruis6  against 
the  Mexicans.” 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Black  and  White  slaves.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  a speech  made  by  an  English  operative,  at 
a chartist  meeting,  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the 
degraded  condition  of  the  masses  in  England: 

“I  was  sis  years  in  the  West  Indies,  between  St. 
Thomas  and  Barbadoes,  and  saw  how  the  slaves  ate 
a”d  drank;  and  I do  standing  here,  say,  so  help  me 
God,  I would  rather  be  a slave  in  the  plantations,  than 
he  as  I now  am.  Tiic  men  there  have  an  interest  in 
them  as  their  property,  and  that  they  should  be  able 
1o  do  work;  and  five  Englishmen  would  do  as  much 
work  as  twenty  of  their  negroes..  I am  a slave  to 
the  classes  above  me.  I work  hard  and  cannot  get 
food  lor  myself  and  children,  and  I have  no  one  to 
own  me  or  care  for  me.  Every  one  with  whom  1 
deal  is  endeavoring  to  take  all  he  can  from  me;  they 
have  all  a hand  in  cheating  and  swindling  me  out  of 
my  rights  and  not  in  paying  and  feeding  me;  and  I 
therefore  lie  down  on  my  pillow  with  an  empty  sto- 
mach, I am  therefore  whipped  in  the  belly,  while  the 
black  slaves  was  eating  and  drinking  of  the  best. 

SPAIN. 

The  project  of  a counter  revolution  in  Spain  is  de- 
nounced by  the  press  in  England,  France  and  Spain. 
The  Sentinel  of  the  Pyrenees  states  that  “great 
events  are  being  prepared  for  the  spring  in  the  penin- 
sula; a vast  conspiracy  is  plotting  against  Spanish 
liberty;  the  Carlists  and  Chrislinos  have  formed  an 
alliance.  Don  Carlos  has  named  Villareal  to  the 
command  of  the  Basque  provinces  and  they  were  to 
be  excited  with  the  cry  of  the  fueros:  while  the  mo- 
derados  would  take  the  mask  of  republicans  and 
agiiale  Catalonia  Valencia  and  Andalusia.  Cabrera 
was  at  Paris,  gen.  Jaurcguy  (ei  pastor)  at  Bayonne. 
It  is  rumored  also  that  Don  Carlos  himself  disavows 
the  acts  of  ins  adherents  in  his  name.  Espartero 
meanwhile  is  preparing  to  meet  the  occasion. 

JAMAICA. 

Files  of  the  Kingston  Journal  to  the  11th  of  March 
inclusive  are  received. 

^ The  paper  to  that  date  contains  late  advices  from 
Central  America  which  show  that  the  seizure  of  Don 
Manuel  Qnijano,  at  San  Juan  del  Norte,  by  order  of 
Colonel  Macdonald  (of  which  we  published  accounts 
some  time  ago)  has  been  taken  up  with  great  spirit 
by  the  government  of  Guatemala— or  rather  by  Gen. 
Carrera,  who  seems  to  be  still  the  ruler  over  that 
government. 

A correspondence  took  place  between  Carrera  (the 
governor  of  the  state  assenting  to  his  proposition)  and 
Mr.  Hall,  tiie  British  vice  consul  at  Guatemala. — 
Carrera  Objected  to  the  explanations  which  Mr.  flail 
offered,  and  Mr.  Hall  in  reply  regrets  that  he  could 
not  make  them  more  satisfactory,  promising  to  send 
copies  ol  the  correspondence  to  London. 

The  accounts  from  Belize  were  to  the  19th  of  Jan- 
uary. iu  consequence  of  some  disagreement  between 
the  executive  (Col.  Macdonald)  and  the  legislature 
the  latter  had  resolved  to  suspend  the  business  until 
the  decision  of  sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  the  governor  of 
Jamaica,  could  be  obtained;  an  appeal  having  been 
made  to  him.  1 he  dispute  seems  to  be  altogether  of 
a political  character — the  legislature  contending  for 
more  hoeral  institutions  than  the  superintendent  is 
willing  to  allow. 

Li  i lish  ships  of  war,  arrived  at  Jamaica  from  New 
Grenada,  have  brought  intelligence  of  the  complete 
restoration  of  tranquillity  in  that  republic.  Carmona 
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bad  surrendered,  perfectly  resigned  to  exile  himself. 
The  constitutional  authorities  had  been  reinstated  hi 
Santa  Martha — two  of  the  most  revolutionary  feder- 
alists, Dr.  Level  de  Goda  and  Gen.  Carrabano,  hav- 
ing previously  departed  for  Curacoa. 

A detachment  of  the  West  India  (colored)  regi- 
ment had  left  Tobago  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of 
Demarara;  part  of  which,  it  is  stated,  was  under  or- 
ders to  march  into  the  interior,  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  Venezuelans,  who  dispute  the  territori- 
al limits  of  British  Guiana  as  laid  down  by  British 
authorities. 

Capt.  Crothers,  of  the  schooner  O’Kelloy,  from 
Baltimore,  at  Kingston,  had  been  washed  overboard 
during  a gale  in  the  gulf  of  Florida. 

TURKEY. 

The  Protestant  bishop  of  Pah  tine,  Dr.  Alexan- 
der, arrived  at.  Jerusalem  on  the  21st  Jan.  last.  On 
the  22d  colonel  Rose,  Dr.  Alexander,  and  a large 
party,  inspected  the  intended  site  of  the  new  church. 
It  will  be  built  upon  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 
city;  the  body  of  the  church  will  be  Gothic,  and  the 
towers  in  the  style  of  Mosque  minarets;  which  ac- 
cords admirably  both  with  the  church  itself  and  with 
the  other  public  edifices  of  the  city,  for  Gothic  and 
Saracenic  are  the  twin  daughters  of  the  Byzantine 
style.  The  stone  necessary  for  the  edifices  will  be 
procured  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  On  the  23d 
the  bishop  preached  his  introductory  sermon,  choos- 
ing for  his  text  Isaiah,  chapter  65,  and  verse  15: 
“Whereas  Ihou  (alluding  to  Jerusalem  and  the 
Jews)  has  been  forsaken  and  hated,  so  that  no  man 
went  through  thee,  1 will  make  thee  an  eternal  ex- 
cellency, a joy  of  many  generations.”  The  tenden- 
cy of  the  right  rev.  prelate’s'discourse  was  to  show 
that,  although  Jerusalem  had  endured,  and  might 
still  endure  much  suffering  in  the  fulfilment  of  in- 
spired prophecy,  nevertheless  brighter  days  were  at 
hand.” 

The  Smyrna  correspondent  of  the  Malta  Times 
writes, -on  the  9th  instant:  “We  have  news  from  Bey- 
rout  to  the  25th  and  from  Rhodes  to  the  29th  ult. 
From  the  former  place  letters  state  that  the  Seras- 
kier  pacha  had  appointed  Osman  pacha  governor  ge- 
neral of  the  mountain,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Maronites,  who  wanted  a chief  of  their  own  sect. 
The  Druses,  on  the  contrary,  preferred  a Turkish 
governor,  and  even,  it  is  said,  expressed  a willing- 
ness to  embrace  Islamism  rather  than  submit  to  the 
Maronites. 

CHINA. 

The  ship  Hannibal,  Captain  Scott,  arrived  on  the 
8th  from  Canton.  There  are  received  by  her  papers 
and  letters  to  the  Illb  December.  Mr.  Edwards,  the 
supercargo  of  the  Hannibal,  it  will  be  recollected 
was  seized  by  the  Chinese  and  maltreated.  lie  in- 
forms that  when  he  ieft  Macao,  ail  was  quiet  about 
Canton,  though  the  Chinese  were  again  erecting  forts 
around  that  city  and  endeavoring  to  render  the  ap- 
proach to  it  by  water  impracticable  by  sinking  large 
quantities  of  stone. 

We  learn,  however,  one  important  fact  by  this  ar- 
rival, and  that  is,  that  the  emperor  of  China  had  re- 
stored Keshen  (who  was  at  Canton  when  the  English 
attacked  it)  to  his  former  rank,  and  directed  him  to 
proceed  to  Ningpo  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
with  the  British  plenipotentiary. 

The  British  forces  were  in  winter  quarters  at  Chu- 
san,  and  were  not  expected  to  make  any  further 
movement  for  some  time. 

About  seven  Chinese  trading  vessels  had  been 
seized  by  t he  British  ships  in  the  vicinity  of  Canton, 
taken  to  Hong  Kong,  the  British  settlement,  and 
condemned  as  lawful  prizes.  Their  cargoes  were  of 
lilt'e  value  except  one,  on  board  of  which  pi, 400  were 
found. 

The  French  ship  of  war  L’Erigone,  46,  Captain 
Cevilic,  arrived  at  Macao  on  the  7th  December  from 
Manilla.  On  board  of  her  the  papers  say  is  col.  Du- 
bois de  Ja/Qsignv,  envoy  from  the  king  of  the  French 
to  the  court  of  Pekin. 

The  U.  S.  ships  Constellation  and  Boston  were  at 
Singapore  on  the  20th  Nov.  and  would  sail  for  China 
about  a month  afterwards. 

■ INDIA. 

The  following  interesting  letter  from  one  of  the 
American  cultivators  who  went  to  India  from  the  in- 
terior of  this  state  with  capt.  Bay  lies,  is  worthy  of 
perusal  on  more  accounts  than  one. 


Zill.'t  Bundle,: and  Swnsapoorc,- October  1,  1841. 

That  you  may  understand  the  position  of  my  af- 
fairs, I must  make  an  explanation  of  the  tenure  by 
which  landed  property  is'held  in  this  country.  The 
British  government  claims  the  proprietorship  of  the 
whole  soil,  which  is  divided  into  villages.  A body 
of  land  is  allotted  to  each  village,  and  considered  as 
belonging  to  it.  On  this  the  government  fixes  a rent 
for  a term  of  years  to  'such  of  the  most  responsible 
men  of  the  place  as  are  desirous  of  hiring  it.  These 
men  do  not  cultivate  ail  the  lands,  but  rent  them  out 
again  to  the  poorer  classes  at  an  increased  rate.  So 
long  as  the  rent  is  paid  punctually,  the  lessees  cannot 
be  ejected  from  the  property;  but  under  the  present 
government  they  manage  so  bac)!y,  that  they  are  sel- 
dom able  or  willing  to  pay  their  rents  for  a succes- 
sion of  years.  When  this  happens,  the  villages  are 
put  up  at  auction  and  sold  for  the  amount  of  the  go- 
vernment dues.  Under  the  native  princes  the  thing 
was  managed  differently;  for  when  they  refused  to 
pay  up,  he  only  marched  his  troops  down  upon  them, 
killed  a few,  and  then  the  rent  was  always  forth- 
coming. It  may  seem  strange,  but  so  it  is,  the  vil- 
lages were  more  prosperous  under  that  system  of 
government  than  at  present,  probably  owing  to  other 
circumstances.  For  instance,  the  Rajah  who  own- 
ed the  village  where  1 am  now  living,  collected  a 
revenue  from  it  of  22,000  rupees,  ((;12,000)  and  now 
it  only  pays  4,000  ($2,000)  and  that  with  the  great- 
est difficulty.  As  a matter  of  course,  the  person 
who  purchases  at  these  auction  sales  by  government, 
will  meet  with  opposition  and  all  kinds  of  annoy- 
ance, especially  if  he  is  a white  man;  for  all  their 
ancient  rights  and  privileges  are  sold  with  the  village. 
This  creates  heart-burnings  and  discontent,  especial- 
ly where  the  purchaser  is  a foreigner  and  a stranger 
to  their  feelings  and  habits;  at  least  I have  found  it 
so  in  my  case,  for  I have  had  to  fight  my  way  inch 
by  inch  with  them,  and  so  far  with  success;  for  in- 
stead of  the  collections  being  smaller,  as  was  ex- 
pected by  the  government,  it  has  increased  8,000 
rupees.  I fear,  however,  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  pay  the  whole,  for  there  has  been  almost  a total 
■failure  of  the  crops  of  all  descriptions  this  season. 

I arrived  at  ibis  place  in  May,  and  employed  my- 
self in  looking  at  the  lands  until  the  planting  season 
should  arrive,  which,  this  season,  was  unusually  late. 
The  farming  monihsaro  June,  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, and  the  periodical  rain  ceased  a month  be- 
fore the  usual  time,  so  that  we  had  but  two  months 
rain,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  the  crop  to  that 
state  of  forwardness  requisite  for  standing  the  dry 
weather.  For  the  East  India  company  I have  done 
but.  little  this  year,  owing  to  their  not  having  fur- 
nished the  requisite  working  cattle,  all  work  here 
being  performed  by  oxen.  I have  therefore  planted 
but  forty  or  fifty  acres,  which  I hope  will  make  a 
few  baies  for  them;  but  for  my  own  account  I step- 
ped in  rather  larger,  and  had  cultivated  for  me  by 
the  natives,  about  200  acres,  which,  until  a few  days, 
promised  me  150  heavy  bales.  It  was  as  full  of 
bolls,  squares,  and  blossoms  as  il  could  stick;  but 
now  it  has  commenced  feeling  the  premature  drought 
to  which  I referred,  and  i's  shedding  badly. 

[ Sa van n ah  R epublican. 

TEXAS. 

TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  AND  VALLEY  OF 
MISSISSIPPI. 

The  fate  of  Texas  is  at  this  moment  suspended  on 
the  issue  of  the  conflict  waging  on  the  plains  of  the 
Colorado.  The  forces  of  ruthless  and  perfidious 
Mexico,  arc  suddenly  precipitated  on  the  country  in 
numbers  to  render  certain  the  repetition  of  the  scenes 
of  1836,  with  aggravated  horrors.  The  people 
though  taken  by  surprise,  are  rally  ing  eu  masse  with 
enthusiasm  unexampled  to  the  rescue.  They  are 
filly  resolved  not  again  to  lay  down  their  arms  until 
they  extort  the  acknowledgement  of  their  indepen- 
dence in  the  heart  of  the  Mexican  capital.  From 
the  unprepared  slate  of  the  country  every  one  ex- 
pects to  encounter  much  of  distress  and  privation:  but 
they  court  the  conflict,  meeting  it  with  spirits  elate 
and  buoyant,  looking  with  cheerful  confidence  to  the 
ultimate  result. 

Encouraged  by  the  recent  manifestations  of  sym-> 
pal  by  for  their  cause,  by  the  citizens  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  by  the  abhorrence  expressed  by  the  le- 
gislature of  Louisiana,  of  the  gross  v iolation  of  all 
the  rights  of  humanity  a.aJ  usages  of  civilized  war- 
fare m the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  of  3 tint  a Fe, 
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the  people  of  Texas  look  with  much  of  hope  to 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  and  liberality  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi  for  assistance  in  their  present  exi- 
gency. 

The  undersigned  have  been  therefore  deputed  by 
the  committee  of  vigilance  of  the  city  of  Galveston, 
representing  as  they  believe  the  feelings  of  the  whole 
people  of  Texas,  to  repair  to  this  place  and  make 
known  speedily  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  to 
ask  such  contributions  of  useful  materials  as  that  con- 
dition demands,  and  as  may  be  convenient  for  their 
friends  to  appropriate. 

We  publish  forthwith  the  letter  of  our  instructions 
and  appointment,  which  will  explain  the  objects  of 
our  visit,  and  shall  be  most  happy  t.o  confer  prompt- 
ly and  freely  with  any  of  the  friends  of  Texas  in 
furtherance  to  those  objects. 

LEVI  JONES, 

JOS.  C.  MEGG-INSON. 

New  Orleans.  16th  March,  1843. 

Gen.  Houston  and  Santa  Anna.  A letter  from 
Gen.  Houston’s  to  the  Mexican  presidentoccupies  se- 
veral columns  of  the  Galveston  Gazelte.  After  reca- 
pitulating the  acts  of  enormity  committed  by  Santa 
Anna  and  contrasting  them  with  the  clemency  expe- 
rienced by  him  from  the  Texian  authorities,  General 
Houston  remarks: 

“You  tauntingly  invite  “Texas  to  cover  herself 
anew  with  the  Mexican  flag.”  You  certainly  intend 
this  as  mockery;  you  denied  us  the  enjoyment  of 
laws,  under  which  we  came  to  the  country;  her  Sag 
was  never  raised  in  our  behalf — nor  lias  it  been  seen 
in  Texas,  unless  when  displayed  in  an  attempt  at  our 
subjugation.  We  know  your  lenity,  we  know  your 
mercy,  we  are  ready  again  to  test  your  power.  Yoli 
have  threatened  to  plant  your  banner  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sabine — is  this  done  to  intimidate  us?  It  is 
done  to  alarm  us!  Or  do  you  deem  it  the  most  suc- 
cessful mode  of  conquest!  If  the  latter,  it  may  do  to 
amuse  the  people  surrounding  you;  if  to  alarm  us,  it 
may  do  to  amuse  those  conversant  with  the  history 
of  your  last  campaign;  if  to  intimidate  us,  the  threat 
is  idle.  We  have  desired  peace.  You  have  annoyed 
our  frontier.  You  have  harrassed  our  citizens.  You 
have  incarcerated  our  traders,  after  your  commis- 
sioners had  been  kindly  received  and  your  citizens 
allowed  the  privileges  of  commerce  in  Texas,  with- 
out molestation. 

You  continue  aggression.  You  will  not  accord  us 
peace.  We.  will  have  it.  You  threatened  to  conquer 
Texas — we  will  war  with  Mexico.  Your  preten- 
sions with  ours  you  have  referred  to  the  social  world 
and  to  the  God  of  battles — we  refer  our  cause  to  the 
same  tribunals.  The  issue  involves  the  fate  of  na- 
tions— destiny  must  determine — its  course  is  only 
known  to  the  tribunal  of  Heaven.  If  experience  of 
the  past  will  authorise  speculations  of  the  future, 
the  attitude  of  Mexico  is  more  “problematical”  than 
that  of  Texas. 

In  the  war  which  will  be  conducted  by  Texas 
against  Mexico,  our  incentives  will  not  be  a love  of 
conquest — it  will  be  to  disarm  tyranny  of  its  power. 
We  will  make  no  war  upon  Mexicans  or  their  reli- 
gion— our  efforts  shall  be  made  in  behalf  of  the  li- 
berties of  the  people,  and  directed  against  the  autho- 
rities of  the  country,  and  against  your  principles  Sir. 
We  will  exalt  the  condition  of  the  people  to  repre- 
sentative freedom — they  shall  choose  their  own  ru- 
lers— they  shall  possess  their  property  in  peace,  and 
it  shall  not  be  taken  from  them  to  support  an'  armed 
soldiery  for  the  purpose  of  oppression.  With  these 
principles  we  will  march  across  the  Rio  Grande;  and 
Sir,  believe  me.  ere  the  banner  of  Mexico  shall  tri- 
umphantly float  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabine,  the 
Texian  standard  of  the  Lone  Star,  borne  by  the  An- 
glo-Saxon race,  shall  display  its  bright  folds  in  liber- 
ty’s triumph  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  With  the 
most  appropriate  consideration,  1 have  the  honor  to 
present  my  salutations,  SAM.  HOUSTON. 

By  the  president  of  the  republic  of  Texas. 

A PROCLAMATION  OF  BLOCKADE. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come:  Know 
ye,  that  I,  Sam.  Houston,  president  of  the  republic  of 
Texas,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy — By  virtue  of  my  authority  and  the  power  vest- 
ed in  me  by  law,  and  for  the  purpose  of  more  effec- 
tually prosecuting  the  war  in  which  Texas  is  now 
engaged  with  Mexico — do  hereby  order,  decree,  and 
proclaim  that  all  the  ports  of  the  republic  of  Mexico, 
on  its  eastern  coast,  from  Tobasco,  in  the  state  of 
Tobasco,  to  Matamoros,  in  the  state  of  Tamaulipas, 
including  those  ports,  and  comprising  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  and  the  Brazos  Santiago, 
and  also  all  the  inlets,  estuaries  and  passes  on  the 
said  eastern  coast  of  Mexico — and,  from  and  after 
the  date  of  this  proclamation,  in  a state  of  actual  and 
absolute  blockade,  by  the  armed  vessels  of  this  nation. 

And  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  order,  decree, 
and  proclamation  into  complete  effect,  an  armed 
naval  force  now  is,  and  will  be. continued  to  be  kept 


at  or  near  the  said  ports,  inlets,  and  passes  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Mexico,  entirely  sufficient  to  enforce 
this  decree. 

For  any  breach  or  effort  at  breach  of  this  blockade, 
the  offending  vessel  and  cargo  will  be  liable  to  con- 
fiscation, and  the  officers  and  marines  of  such  vessel 
will  be  subject  to  the  penalties  attached  to  a breach 
of  blockade. 

This  decree  shall  take  effect  as  to  vessels  sailing 
from  New  Orleans,  within  three  days  after  its  publi- 
cation in  that  city,  and  within  fiyedays  as  to  any  neu- 
tral port  within  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — within  twenty 
days  as  to  any  port  in  the  United  States,  north  of  the 
Gulf  Mexico — and  in  forty-five  days  as  to  vessels  from 
any  ports  in  Europe. 

In  witness  whereof,  I have  hereunto  affixed  my 
hand  and  the  great  seal  of  this  republic,  at  the 
[l.  s.J  city  of  Houston,  this  twenty-six  day  of  March 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-two,  and  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  republic  the  seventh. 

(Signed)  SAM.  HOUSTON. 

By  the  president. 

Anson  Jones,  secretary  of  state. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

BY  AND  WITH  THE  ADVICE  AND  CONSENT  OF  THE  SENATE 

Samuel  Prentiss,  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  of  Vermont,  in  the 
place  of  Elijah  Paine,  resigned. 

John  S.  Maxwell,  of  New  York,  secretary  of  the 
legation  of  the  United  States  to  Russia,  in  the  place 
of  John  L.  Motley,  resigned. 

William  A.  Butler,  of  New  York,  co  nsul  of  the 
United  States  for  the  city  of  Granada,  in  Central 
America. 

Charles  Dewey,  of  Indiana,'  to  he  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  In- 
diana, in  the  place  of  Jesse  L.  Holman,  deceased. 

William  Armistead,  of  Alabama,  to  be.  marshal  of 
the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of  Alaba- 
ma, in  the  place  of  Robert  L.  Crawford,  resigned. 

THE  ARMY. 

Nearly  two  hundred  United  States  soldiers  arriv- 
ed at  New  Orleans  on  the  4th,  in  the  packet  ship 
Mississippi,  on  their  way  to  Jefferson  barracks,  Mis- 
souri. 

THE  NAVY. 

A copy  of  a letter  to  the  editors  of  the  National 
Intelligencer,  written  by  a distinguished  officer  at- 
tached to  the  Missouri,  descriptive  of  the  sad  ca.as- 
trophe  which  lately  betel  his  comrades: 

United  Stales  Steam  frigate  Missouri, 

Potomac  river  April  4,  1842. 

Messrs.  Editors — It  is  with  feelings  lacerated 
with  the  keenest  sorrow  that  I will  herein  make  an 
attempt  to  give  you  an  account  of  a heart-rending 
-scene  that  I have  this  day  witnessed  from  the  deck 
of  this  ship,  involving  the  loss  of  a noble-hearted, 
generous,  and  high-minded  messmate  and  friend, 
lieut.  Borden,  and  fifteen  of  this  ship’s  crew.  Yes- 
terday, (Sunday),  we  made  Cape  Henry,  and  took  on 
board  a pilot  to  run  us  into  the  Chesapeake,  who 
gave  us  to  understand  that  he  conkl  hot  pilot  us 
more  than  half  way  on  our  course  towards  Washing- 
ton, as  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  Potomac 
river,  but  at  the  same  time  assured  our  captain  that 
his  father  had  been  a brand)  pilot  on  the  Potomac 
since  the  last  war.  In  consequence  of  this  state- 
ment the  ship  was  safely  brought  to  anchor  last 
evening  about  ten  o’clock,  in  twenty  fathoms  water 
just  alter  she  had  entered  the  last  named  river.  The 
pilot  went  on  shore,  and  returned  this  morning  at 
daylight,  with  his  father,  who  immediately  got  the 
ship  under  weigh,  and  ran  her  on  her  course  with  a 
press  of  steam  that  carried  her  through  the  water  at 
tlie  rate  often  knots  an  hour,  until  about  11  o’clock 
A.  M.  when  he  ran  her  high  up,  with  her  bows  almost, 
out  of  water,  in  an  oyster  bed.  Every  effort  was  made 
on  the  instant  to  back  her  off,  but  without  success, 
and  then  commenced  the  work  of  lightening  her  for- 
ward. The  heavy  Paixhan  guns  were  transported 
from  the  forecastle  aft  to  the  main  transom,  the 
water  in  the  forehold  started  arnf  the  provisions 
broke  out  and  sent  to  the  alter  part  of  the  berth 
deck;  tlie  bowers  of  one  of  the  waist  anchors  let 
go;  the  boats  were  hoisted  out,  and  immediate  pre- 
parations made  for  carrying  out  astern  the  larboard 
waist  anchor,  with  a sufficiency  of  chain  cable  to 
heave  her  oti.  Accordingly,  the  anchor  was  weigh- 
ed between  the  launch  and  lifeboat,  and  the  chain 
coiled  away  in  the  bottom  of  .the  launch’,  under  the 
superintendence  oi  lieutenant  Bor  .en,  midshipman 
Rensliaw,  and  the  boastwain. 


After  they  had  gone  about  two  hundred  yards 
astern  of  the  ship,  and  while  paying  out  the  chain  in 
twenty  fathoms  water,  preparatory  to  letting  go  (lie 
anchor,  the  heavy  chain  cable  began  to  run  out  with 
such  tremendous  forge  that  it  carried  the  gunwale  of 
the  launch  under  water.  Al!  hands  instantly  sprung 
for  the  life  boat,  but  she  being  lashed  to  the  launch, 
w as  likewise  carried  down  by  the  combined  weight 
of  the  anchor  and  men;  and,  in  a moment,  about 
twenty-five  officers  and  seamen  were  struggling,  and 
many  vainly  struggling,  for  their  lives.  Happy  was 
it  for  those  who  were  carried  down  by  the  massive 
chain,  and  who  did  not  rise  again  to  catch  one  last 
and  agonizing  look  at  the  bright  heavens  and  the 
/coming  aid,  which  despair  whispered  could  not  reach 
them  in  time  to  save  them  from  sinking  beneath  the 
wave  which  must  roll  o’er  them  until  that  water 
shall  give  up  its  dead.  Immediately  every  boat  from 
the  ship  was  rushing  to  the  rescue,  but  unfortunate- 
ly could  not  reach  the  drowning  men  until  many  had 
sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

Commander  Mackenzie,  with  his  boat’s  crew,  re- 
scued midshipman  Renshaw  and  three  men;  but  poor 
Borden,  the  noble,  warm-hearted,  dearly-loved  friend 
of  all  who  knew  him,  was  not  a strong  swimmer, 
and  ere  the  boat  could  come  up  with  him,  lie  threw 
his  arms  over  his  head,  and  sunk  to  rise  in  life  no 
more. 

A general  gloom  pervades  the  ship,  fore  and  aft. 
When  it  was  known  beyond  a doubt  that  Borden  was 
drowned,  there  was  not  a dry  eye  among  his  friends 
and  associates,  messmates  and  brother  officers  as- 
sembled on  the  quarter-deck.  However  deeply  we 
may  deplore  the  loss  of  so  many  valuable  and  excel- 
lent men  besides  him,  yet  still  they  were  as  strang- 
ers to  us,  and  it  did  not  come  so  intimately  home  to 
our  feelings.  But,  indeed  it  was  a dreadful  scene, 
and  one  that  will  never  he  effaced  from  my  mind’s 
eye,  as  1 stood  on  the  taffrail  and  saw  a number  of 
our  strongest  men  struggling  in  their  dying  agony, 
bubbling  the  water  from  their  lips,  and  throwing 
aloft  their  arms  for  succor  ere  they  sunk  beneath  the 
relentless  wave  forever. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  persons  lost  in 
this  late  unfortunate  affair  from  the  boat  of  tlie  Mis- 
souri. Lieut.  John  F.  Borden;  junior  masters,  Peter 
Hauson,  Irani  Lord,  seamen;  T.  Willis,  Jos.  Web- 
ster, John  Murphy.  B.  Dimmock,  Jas.  White,  Clias. 
Gibbs,  F.  A.  Gill,  Joseph  Nicholls,  James  May, 
Simdn  Spero,  R.  Ehricks;  C.  Simpson,  E.  Fellows, 
colored  ward-room  boys. 

The  Mississippi  and  Missouri  steam  frigates. 
Contrary  to  the  impression  produced  at  tlie  moment 
of  tlie  departure  of  these  fine  vessels  from  our  har- 
bor last  week,  it  seems  from  the  annexed  letter  that 
i he  Mississippi  proved  tlie  faster  vessel. 

Chesapeake  bay,  Sunday  afternoon,  April  3,  1842. 

To  the  editor  of  the  New  Turk  American:  We  left 

New  York  on  Friday  morning,  the  Mississippi  lead- 
ing the  Missouri  down  the  bay,  until  near  the  black 
buoy,  when  she  came  alongside  and  stopped  to  get 
sand.  We  stood  on  over  tiie  bar.  When  the  Mis- 
souri came  out,  she  signalized  eleven  inches  steam, 
twenty-five  inches  vacuum.  We  had  eleven  inches 
steam,  twenty-eight  inches  vacuum.  As  soon  as  our 
half-stroke,  which  had  broken,  was  repaired,  we  ran 
up  alongside,  ahead,  stopped,  turned  round,  and  led 
the  Missouri  every  way  during  tlie  trip. 

About  4 P.  M.  Saturday,  capt.  Newton  signalized 
for  us  to  proceed,  as  his  exhaust  pipe  had  failed. 
We  ran  on,  carrying  from  9 to  10  inches  of  steam, 
28  inches  vacuum.  We  are  now  leading  the  Mis- 
souri under  steam  alone,  while,  she  is  steaming  and 
carrying  all  her  lore  and  alt  sails,  lore-sail,  and  torc- 
top-sail. 

The  Mississippi  is  not  to  be  beat  by  any  sea  steam- 
er, if  properly  sparred  and  rigged.  Had  not  the 
Missouri  been  in  company,  we  could  have  reached 
the  Chesapeake  early  on  Saturday  afternoon,  not- 
withstanding a stiff  southwester  all  day  and  night;  at 
noon  we  were  running  12)  miles  per  log  an  hour, 
with  10  inches  steam,  28  vacuum,  making  large  six- 
teen revolutions. 

P.  S.  Sunday,  4th  2 P.  M.  We  arc  running  12 
miles  per  ground  log,  and  by  the  pilot’s  marks  from 
light  boat  to  light  boat,  132.  Tlie  Missouri  from  10 
to  12  miies  astern. 

Commodore  James  Barron  has  been  ordered  to  the 
command  of  the  United  States  naval  asylum  near 
Philadelphia,  vice  commodore  James  Biddle,  detach- 
ed. 

The  Norfolk  Beacon  says:  The  U.  S.  frigate  Con- 
stitution is  fitting  for  sea  with  ail  possible  despatch, 
and  it  is  said  she  could  be  sent  o sea  m a fortnight 
if  her  officers  and  crew  were  on  board.  The  crew 
might  soon  be  supplied,  as  we  learn  mat  there  arc 
400  mien  and  boys  on  board  the  Pennsylvania.-  It  is 
rumored  that  capi.  Edward  R.  ShubricK  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  command. 
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The  sloop  of  war  Falmouth,  MTnlosh,  arrived 
from  a cruise  on  the  coast. 

The  Vandalia,  destined  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  has 
left  the  navy  yard  and  anchored  off  the  navy  hospital. 

It  appears  that  in  the  late  trip  from  New  York  to 
the  Potomac,  the  war  steamer  Mississippi  proved  her- 
self a much  faster  boat  than  her  consort,  the  Mis- 
souri. The  engine  and  apparatus  of  the  former  was 
constructed  after  the  model  of  British  steamers.  The 
Missouri’s  American  models. 

Iron  stevmer.  The  bill  authorising  the  construc- 
tion of  an  iron  steamer  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Stevens,  of 
New  York,  passed  botli  houses  of  congress  with  great 
unanimity  last  week.  A report  made  by  the  naval 
committee  thus  speaks  of  this  vessel: 

The  steamer  is  to  be  shot  and  shell  proof;  the  en- 
gine and  propelling  apparatus  are  to  be  so  placed  as 
that  the  latter  shall  be  submerged,  and  the  whole  en- 
gine out  of  the  way  of  shot  from  the  vessel  of  an  en- 
emy. Her  guns  to  be  large  and  to  be  adapted  to  both 
shot  and  shell,  and  her  burden  not  less  than  1,500 
tons.  Mr.  Stevens’  vessel,  says  the  report,  will  pos- 
sess many  advantages  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
detail.  Some  of  them,  however,  will  be  briefly  ad- 
verted to.  She  will  scarcely  present  a vulnerable 
point  to  the  lire  of  the  enemy,  while  those  construct- 
ed on  the  old  method  have  a large  surface  exposed. 
The  hull  being  low,  will  render  it  difficult  to  hit  her; 
whereas  the  lofty  sides  of  a seventy-four  will  make 
her  a fair  mark.  Being  able  to  approach  within 
point  blank  shot,  she  can  fire  shells  and  grape  shot 
into  the  large  port  holes  of  her  antagonist,  with  ter- 
rific effect.  The  thinness  of  her  bulwarks  (only  4i 
inches  thick)  will  make  a very  small  opening  for  the 
gun  necessary,  and  this  is  to  be  effectually  protected 
by  a drop  curtain  of  the  same  material  as  the  sides 
of  the  ship;  so  that,  in  truth,  her  men  will  be  hardly 
exposed  to  danger.  She.  will  combine  nearly  all  the 
advantages  of  a ship  and  battery,  being  a kind  of 
floating  iron  fort,  and  having  no  vital  points  exposed, 
such  as  spars,  sails,  &c.  She  will  be  free  from  acci- 
dents, then,  which  oftentimes  render  a vessel  unma- 
nageable. Hollow  shot  or  shell  will  burst  in  pieces 
against  the  walls  of  this  steamer,  which,  if  made  of 
wood,  they  would  penetrate,  doing  as  much  damage 
as  round  shot,  and,  if  they  exploded,  much  more. 

Tiie  Court  Martial  which  has  been  in  session 
for  some  time  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  engaged  in 
trying  Capt.  Clack,  have  concluded  his  case  and  for- 
warded their  decision  to  the  department.  The  re- 
sult has  not  yet  transpired. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Columbia,  Capt.  Parker  anchor- 
ed in  Hampton  Roads  on  the  12th  inst.  from  a cruise 
of  39  days,  all  well.  On  the  7th  spoke  the  U.  S. 
schooner  Dolphin  off  the  Capes,  all  well. 

The  brig  Truxton  was  to  be  launched  from  the 
navy  yard  at  Portsmouth  on  the  14th  inst. 

The  Missouri,  T.  T.  Newton,  commander,  lately 
aground  off  Port  Tobacco  on  the  Potomac,  has  been 
gnt  off  and  reached  Greenleaf  Point  Washington  city 
on  the  13th,  with  the  steamer  Mississippi,  W.  D. 
Salter,  commander. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

BY  IIIS  EXCELLENCY  SAMUEL  WARD  r.lKG, 
Governor,  captain  general,  anil  commander-in-chief  of 
the  state  of  llliode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  sundry  persons,  citizens  of  this  state,  or 
residents  within  the  same,  are  conspiring  and  confe- 
derating to  usurp  the  government  thereof — are  de- 
ceiving and  seducing  honest  and  well-meaning  citi- 
zens, under  various  pretences,  to’engage  in  said  cri- 
minal enterprise,  contrary  to  the  laws  in  such  cases 
made  and  provided. 

And  whereas  the  general  assembly  of  our  said 
state,  at  the  session  holden  on  the  fourth  Monday  of 
March  last,  passed  and  enacted  the  following  resolu- 
tion, viz: 

“ Resolved , That  his  excellency  the  governor  be  re- 
quested to  issue  his  proclamation  to  the  good  people 
of  this  state,  exhorting  them  to  give  rio  aid  or  coun- 
tenance to  those  who,  in  violation  of  the  law,  may 
attempt  to  set  up  a government  in  opposition  to  the  ex- 
isting government  of  this  state,  and  calling  upon  them 
to  support  the  constituted  authorities  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  peace,  and  in  the  execution  of 
those  laws  on  which  the  security  of  all  depends.” 

I do,  therefore,  issue  this  my  proclamation,  warn- 
ing and  admonishing  all  faithful  citizens  who  have 
been  led,  without  due  knowledge  or  consideration,  to 
participate  in  the  said  unlawful  enterprise,  to  with- 
draw iroin  the  same  without  delay;  and  requiring 
also  all  whomsoever,  engaged  or  concerned  in  the 
same,  to  cease  all  further  proceedings  therein,  as  tiiey 
will  answer  the  contrary  at  their  peril.  And  I here- 


by enjoin  and  require  all  judges,  justices  of  the 
peace,  sherilfs,  deputy  sheriffs,  and  constables,  and 
all  military  officers,  within  their  respective  depart- 
ments, and  according  to  their  several  functions,  to 
be  vigilant  and  firm  in  detecting  and  bringing  to  con- 
dign punishment  all  persons  engaged  or  concerned  in 
such  enterprise. 

And,  furthermore,  I do  hereby  exhort  all  the  good 
people  of  this  state,  that  they  give  no  countenance  to 
said  unlawful  enterprise,  but  that  they  do  by  their 
advice  and  example,  aid  and  support  the  civil  autho- 
rity in  its  exertions  to  suppress  all  unlawful  com- 
binations, and  maintain  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
state. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  caused  the  seal  of 
said  state  to  be  affixed  to  these  presents,  and 
have  signed  the  same  with  my  hand.  Given 
[l.  s.]  at  the  city  of  Providence  on  the  fourth  day 
of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
sixty-sixth. 

SAMUEL  WARD  KING. 

By  Ins  excellency's  command: 

Henry  Brown,  secretary  of  state. 

The  annexed  article  from  the  Providence  Journal 
will  show  what  is  the  issue  in  Rhode  Island,  and  on 
which  side  is  the  right. 

The  Right. — To  Editors  Abroad. 

From  the  tone  of  many  of  the  papers  in  other 
states,  it  is  presumed  the  true  question  at  issue  in 
Rhode  Island,  between  the  government  of  the  state 
and  a portion  of  the  people  on  one  hand,  and  anoth- 
er portion  of  the  people  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
clearly  and  distinctly  understood.  The  papers  to 
which  we  allude,  treat  the  matter  as  though  the  pre- 
sent existing  controversy  was  between  those  who 
demand  an  extension  of  suffrage,  and  a written  con- 
stitution, and  those  who  oppose  both,  and  determine 
to  maintain  the  old  charter  form  of  government 
through  all  time,  and  at  all  hazards.  Such  is  not  the 
ease. 

The  very  men  who  opposed  the  party  which  wage 
war  against  the  government — the  very  men  who 
stood  by  tiie  government  for  its  support — have  just 
voted  for  a constitution  which,  had  it  been  adopted, 
would  have  extended  the  right  of  suffrage  to  every 
native  borri  citizen  of  the  United  Slates,  resident  in 
this  state  for  two  years,  and  being  twenty-one  years 
of  age  and  upwards;  and  that,  even  without  so  much 
as  a tax’s  qualification.  Had  tiie  other  party  accept- 
ed that  constitution,  which  the  aristocrats,  as  its 
friends  are  so  significantly  called  by  others,  laboured 
so  earnestly  and  zealously  to  have  done,  it  would,  at 
the  approaching  election,  have  thrown  the  entire  po- 
litical and  civil  power  of  tiie  state,  and  tiie  city  of 
Providence,  at  once  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
rejected  it.  And  why  was  it  rejected?  It  was  a con- 
stitution prepared  and  given  out  by  a convention  du- 
ly called  under  the  sanction  of  the  legal  authorities 
of  the  state.  It  conceded  more  than  the  advocates 
of  an  extended  suffrage  had  ever  demanded.  Not 
only  so,  but  the  convention  that  framed  it  had  been 
called,  though  not  formed,  before  the  call  had  gone 
out  for  the,  so  called,  people’s  convention.  To 
contravene  the  doings  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
to  render  nugatory  the  doings  of  the  legal  conven- 
tion, the  call  for  the  people’s  convention  was  issued 
after  the  call  for  the  other,  and  the  delegates  to  it 
chosen  before  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  other. 
And  the  people’s  constitution  was  given  out,  and 
pretendediy  adopted,  before  the  legal  convention  had 
closed  its  labors,  and  before  it  was  known,  or  would 
be  known,  what  the  result  of  those  labors  would  be. 

The  true  issue  between  the  parties  is,  not  whether 
tiie  non-freeholder  shall  or  shall  not  have  the  elec- 
tive franchise.  Tiiat  he  shall,  has  already  been  de- 
cided by  the  vote  on  the  constitution;  because  those 
who  voted  against  the  constitution,  and  those  who 
voted  for  it.  are  alike  in  favor  of  an  extended  suf- 
frage; and  tiie  measure  will  be  carried  out;  The 
true  reason  why  tiie  late  proposed  constitution  was 
rejected  is,  not  the  demerits  of  the  instrument  itself, 
but  the  fact  of  its  not  being  the  offspring  of  tile  party 
that  rejected  it;  for  they  have  frequently  avowed 
that  they  would  vote  against  it,  even  were  it  word 
for  word  like  that  they  had  already  sanctioned.  'Phis 
declaration,  and  the  principle  it  contains  is  well 
known  to  have  pervaded  the  body  of  our  opponents 
at  large,  sets  tiie  matter  in  its  true  light  They  will 
abide  by  no  constitution,  but  one  of  their  own  crea- 
tion, unless  compelled  by  circumstances  beyond  their 
control.  And,  while  the  government  of  the  state, 
and  the  voters  under  tiie  laws  of  the  state,  have  held 
out  the  offer  of  concession  on  legal  grounds,  tiie  op- 
posing party  have  spurned  those  conditions,  laughed 
at  the  laws,  treated  t he  proposed  concession  with 
scorn  and  contempt,  planted  themselves  firmly  on  re- 
volutionary ground,  boldly  declared  tiiat  they  will 
accept  no  compromise,  arid  that,  by  physical  force, 


if  necessary  to  their  object,  they  will  overthrow  the 
existing  government,  and  erect  their  own  on  its 
ruins.  This  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  as  it  actu- 
ally exists;  and  it  does  appear  extraordinary  if  peo- 
ple in  other  states  are  acquainted  with  tiie  facts,  that 
they  should,  for  a moment,  deem  it  expedient  or  right 
to  encourage  a spirit  that  not  only  spurns  the  re- 
straints of  existing  laws,  but  seeks  to  rerid,  and  tram- 
ple on  the  social  bonds  which  constitute  the  only 
ground  of  law  and  safety  to  any  community. 

ONE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

We  see  by  the  Providence  Journal,  from  which 
the  above  article  is  taken,  that  a ticket  lias  been  no- 
minated composed  of  leading  politicians  of  both 
sides,  to  be  voted  for  at  the  election  next  Wednes- 
day. The  following  are  the  names: 

For  Governor. — Samuel  Ward  King,  of  Johnston. 

For  Lieutenant  Governor. — Nathaniel  Bullock,  of 
Bristol. 

For  Senators. — James  Fenner,  of  Providence:  Eli- 
sha Mathewson,  of  Scituate;  Hezekiali  Bosworth,of 
Warren;  Elisha  R.  Potter,  of  Soutli  Kingstown; 
Jeffrey  Davis,  of  North  Kingstown,  Thomas  T. 
Hazard,  of  W.  Greenwich;  Sessions  Mowry,  of 
Sinilhfield;  David  Durfee,  of  Tiverton;  Elisha  Har- 
ris, of  Coventry;  Edward  W.  Lawton,  of  Newport. 

Attorney  General. — Albert  C.  Greene. 

Secretary  of  Slate. — Henry  Bowen. 

General  Treasurer. — Stephen  Cahoonc. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  following  decision  has  just  been  made  at 
Charleston,  (S.  C.)  before  the  Recorder’s  court: 

“Early  in  February  last,  the  crew  (twenty-two  in 
number)  of  the  British  ship  Ann  Hull,  J.  F.  L.  Or- 
ritt,  master,  after  examination,  were  committed  to 
tiie  jail  of  this  city,  by  B.  C.  Pressley,  esq.  magis- 
trate, at  the  instance  of  tiie  British  Consul,  on  a 
charge  of  mutiny  on  the  high  seas,  they  having  seiz- 
ed and  confined  tiie  master  with  nand-cuffs  and  a 
straight  jacket,  on  the  allegation  of  his  intoxication 
or  insanity.  On  the  clearance  of  the  Ann  Hall  for 
Liverpool,  on  the  18th  ult. , the  master  made  oath  be- 
fore a magistrate  that  he  considered  his  own  life  and 
tiie  safety  of  the  ship  would  be  endangered,  if  he 
should  attempt  to  carry  home,  in  any  way,  whether 
at  large  or  under  restraint,  ten  of  the  crew,  who 
were  therefore  left  behind  in  jail;  the  British  Con- 
sul intending  to  keep  them  in  prison,  to  await  in- 
structions from  the  British  secretary  of  state,  as  to 
the  steps  to  be  taken  iri  order  to  bring  tiiem  to  trial. 
Last  week,  these  seamen  were  brought  before  the 
Hon.  Jacob  Axson,  recorder  of  the  city,  on  habeas 
corpus,  to  obtain  their  discharge;  and,  yesteaday,  his 
honor  delivered  his  opinion,  discharging  the  prison- 
ers, on  the  ground  that  in  the  absence  of  any  treaty 
stipulation  to  that  effect  between  this  country  and  Great 
Britain,  there  was  no  authority  to  arrest  or  detain  them 
as  fugitives  from  justice.  The  case  for  the  prisoners 
was  conducted  by  James  H.  Elliott  and  William  J. 
Grayson,  Jr.,esqs.  Pier  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul 
was  represented  by  James  M.  Walker,  esq. 


11ISCEI/LANEODS. 


From  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  April  12. 

Mr.  Espy  has  just  returned  from  Norfolk,  which 
he  was  requested  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to 
visit,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  into  practice  one  of 
his  simple  yet  useful  inventions.  It  is  intended  to 
clear  the  ships  of  the  United  States  from  their  foul 
air.  The  result  is  stated  in  the  following  expose. — 
We  are  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  making  it 
public: 

Espy's  Conical  Ventilator. 

This  is  a contrivance  which  effects  the  following 
highly  important  purposes:  It  prevents  all  chimneys 

from  smoking,  which  smoke  only  when  the  wind 
blows.  It  draws  out  all  the  foul  air  from  the  hold  of 
ships,  when  the  wind  blows,  even  to  the  amount  of 
several  hundred  thousand  gallons  an  hour,  when 
there  is  a fresh  breeze.  It  ventilates  hospitals,  coal 
mines,  and  all  places  subject  to  foul  air,  and  keeps 
them  entirely  pure.  It  increases  the  draft  of  loco- 
motives and  steamboats,  especially  with  a head  wind. 
It  has  lately  been  put  on  one  of  tiie  chimneys  of  the 
U.  S.  senate  chamber,  and  it  appears  when  all  the 
other  chimneys  puff  down  the  smoke  and  ashes  into 
the  chamber,  as  they  do  sometimes  when  the  wind 
blows,  the  one  furnished  with  the  ventilator  produces 
a draft  upward,  stronger  as  the  wind  increases  in 
force. 

When  put  on  the  ship  of  war,  the  Pennsylvania  at 
Norfolk,  it  drew  up  balls  of  cotton  from  the  hold  and 
passed  them  through  a canvass  bag  2 feet  in  diameter 
and  30  feet  long  to  tiie  deck  in  5 seconds,  thus  prov- 
ing that  the  whole  of  tiie  air  in  the  ship  would,  with 
a fresh  breeze,  be  changed  many  times  a day.  We 
have  seen  a certificate  of  the  commodore  of  tiie  sta- 
linn,  Shubriok,  speaking  of  t he  “great  importance  of 
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this  discovery  to  ships  of  war  in  preserving  the  tim- 
bers from  decay,  and  the  crews  from  disease.” 

Mr.  Espy  also  invented  a means  for  extracting  fou] 
air  from  ships  and  mines,  and  in  time  of  calm;  and  it 
was  found  that  even  a stronger  current  of  air  could 
be  made  to  run  up  the  canvass  bag  by  the  power  of  a 
single  man,  than  existed  in  the  former  case  with  a 
breeze,  such  a current  as  would  carry  up  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  even  hats.  We  have  r.ot  seen  a de- 
scription of  this  machine,  but  vre  understand  it  will 
cost  only  a few  dollars.  We  have  seen  a letter  from 
Capt.  Skinner  of  the  Pennsylvania,  to  Mr.  Espy, 
written  after  the  Conical  V entiled  r had  proved  itself 
successful  in  time  of  a breeze,  slating  to 'Mr.  Espy 
the  immense  additional  advantage- he  would  confer 
on  the  navy  if  he  would  make  a contrivance,  which 
would  be  equally  efficient  in  dra  wing  out  the  foul  air 
in  time  of  calms.  The  same  statement  was,  made  by 
Commodore  Shubriek.  As  soon  as  the  want  was 
known,  Mr.  Espy  was  ready  to  supply  it;  the  machine 
was  accordingly  made,  and  proved  to  be  triumphant- 
ly successful. 

We  think  it  cannot  fail  to  give,  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  great  pleasure  to  learn,  that  in  the  short  space 
of  a few  weeks  Mr.  Espy  has  rendered  to  the  navy- 
such  important  services,  much  greater  than  was  an- 
ticipated when  he  left  Washington  for  Norfolk. 

Cotton  in  India.  Justly  apprehensive  of  the  ef- 
fect upon  public,  opinion  in  the. south,  of  the  recent 
statements,  in  reference  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
amount  of  cotton  grown  in  the  East  Indies,  an  effort 
is  now  making  to  show  that,  owing  to  disadvantages 
of  soil  and  climate,  it  can  never  bs  cultivated  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  drive  the- American  cotton  from 
the  England  market.  And  this  merely  speculative  be- 
lief—founded  as  it  is  on  the  failure  of  a single  crop, 
which  may  occur  here  as  well  as  there — is  to  be 
used  as  an  argument  to  influence  our  commercial 
policy  towards  Great  Britain,  who  has  shown,  by 
her  energetic  efforts  to  produce  cotton  for  herself, 
that  if  she  does  not  ruin  vs,  it  icill  be  because  nature  has  , 
thrown  insurmountable  physical  obstacles  in  her  path,  and 
not  because  she  does  not  desire  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object.  But  is  it  true  that  the  American  cotton  plan- 
ter has  nothing  to  dread  from  East  India  competi- 
tion? Let  the  following  extract  of  a letter  from  one 
of  the  American  cultivators  who  went  to  India  from 
the  interior  of  Georgia,  (which  we  find  in  the  Sa-  - 
vannah  Republican),  answer  the  question.  His  let- 
ter is  dated  October  1,  1341 — and,  after  admitting 
the  partial  failure  of  his  first  attempt,  he  says:  “But 
I am  perfectly  satisfied  that  cotton  will  grow  here 
as  well  as  in  any  other  country,  and  can  be  made  at 
much  less  cost.  I can  hire  five  men  here  for  what 
would  be  paid  in  Georgia  for  a sixteen  year  old  boy, 
and  as  many  day  laborers  as  I wan!  at  Jive  cents  a day,  ! 
and  find  themselves,  and  rent  only  costs  $2  25  an  acre. 
So  you  see  it  does  not  require. much  means  to  hire  a 
whole  village,  with  all  its  lands  and  inhabitants.  I 
have  made  arrangements  io  go  into  it  largely  next 
year.”  [Lynch.  Vtr. 

Meeting  at  Philadelphia.  A very  large  meet- 
ing, without  regard  to  political  parlies,  was  held  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  5th  inst.  at  which  it  was 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  conviction  of  this  meeting  j 
that  the  subjects  of  debate  which  have  engrossed  a 
large  portion  of  the  time  arid  attention  of  congress, 
are  not  of  a character  to  advance  the  basis  interests  j 
of  the  nation. 

Resolved,  That  the  protection  of  the  pledged  faith 
of  the  government  should  ever  be  kept  sacred. 

Resolved,  That  the  sufferings  and  disasters  which 
cover  the  land  with  distress  are  greatly  protracted 
and  aggravated  by  the  embarrassments  of  the  na- 
tional treasury  and  the  derangement  of  the  currency, 
and  demand  instant  measures  of  relief  and  correc- 
tion. 

Re  solved,  Tiiat  the  grave,  complicated,  and  in- 
creasing causes  of  discontent  with  Great  Britain, 
imperatively  demand  on  the  part  of  the  executive  i 
the  wisest  caution,  and  the  adoption  by  congress  of, 
such  measures  as  will  place  the  country  in  a proper 
attitude  of  defence. 

Resolved,  That  the  intimate  connexion  which  ne- 
cessarily exists  between  the  fiscal  concerns  of  go- 
vernment,  the  tariff,  and  the  industry  of  the  people,  ; 
render  the  settlement  of  the  tariff  question  a matter! 
of  prominent  and  primary  importance. 

Resolved,  That  the  ratio  of  representation  should 
be  established  by  congress  at  the  earlist  moment  con- 
sistent with  attention  to  more  important  and  press- 
ing interests. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  has  observed  with  gra-  j 
tification  that  the  rcprele'nlatives  from  this  city  have 
kept  aloof  from  the  discussion  of  those  irritating 

questions  so  alien  to  the  true  interests  of  the  country. 


An  hour  in  a powder  mill.  There  are  com- 
paratively few,  even  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pittsburgh, 
who  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  and  varie- 
ty of  the  various  manufactures  which  are  carried  on 
amongst  us.  in  pursuance  of  a determination  to  do 
what  we  could  to  render  these  better  known,  we  paid 
a visit  the  oilier  day,  by  way  of  commencement, 
to  the  Gunpowder  manufactory  of  Air.  Andrew 
Watson,  and  the  following  is  a faint  account  of  what 
we  saw. 

The  Pittsburgh  powder  mills  are  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  city.  For  the  purpose  of  lessen- 
ing the  disasters  attaining  explosion,  the  buildings 
cover  a large  extent  of  ground,  and  each  of  the  many 
processes  to  which  the  material  is  subject  before  it  is 
turned  out  in  the  form  with  which  the  world  is  but 
too  familiar,  is  performed  in  a separate  building. 
These  buildings  are  of  stone,  and  are  connecfed  toge- 
ther by  a railway. 

But  to  begin  at  she  beginning.  Good  gunpowder, 
such  as  Mr.  Watson  makes,  requires  good  charcoal, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  having  good  Gbarcoal,  young 
and  sound  wood  is  required,  the  water  maple  being 
the  most  desireable.  Of  these  Mr.  Watson  has  large 
plantations  which  yield  what  wood  he  requires,  be- 
sides furnishing  a considerable  number  of  young 
trees  to  the  citizens  for  ornamental  purposes.  There 
are  also  on  the  premises  plantations  of  sycamore  for 
hoop  poies,  which  yield  about  5,000  per  year,  per 
quarter  acre.  From  the  plantations  we  went  to  the 
steam  engine.  And  here  the  dread  of  fire  which  ha- 
bit has  made  a second  nature  to  the  powder  maker, 
has  suggested  a number  of  ingenious  contrivances  to 
prevent,  its  coming  into  contact  with  the  “villainous 
saltpetre.” 

The  smoke  from  the  fires  under  the  boilers  is  con- 
veyed under  ground  some  300  feet,  and  then  by  a 
chimney  60  feet  high  it  is  carried  off,  at  a supposed 
safe  distance.  In  directly  the  opposite  direction,  the 
steam  is  carried  a considerable  distance  underground 
to  the  engine,  which  is  distant  from  the  place  of 
the  last  processes — which  by  its  aid  the  powder  un- 
dergoes, some  700  feet.  The  engine  lias  6 boilers 
attached  to  it,  each  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  2:2  feet 
S inches  long,  and  consumes  about  45  bushels  of  coil 
per  day. 

The  wood  is  converted  into  charcoal  by  being  burnt 
in  large  cast  iron  retorts,  and  the  gas  that  is  evolved  ' 
is  conveyed  by  pipes  into  the  fire  under  the  retort  by  | 
which  one  third  of  the  fuel  which  would  otherwise  be 
necessary,  is  saved.  The  pyroligneous  acid  which  the  . 
wood  contains,  and  which  this  process  evolves,  it  is  ' 
the  purpose  cf  Sir.  Watson  to  distil  into  vinegar  as 
soon  as  his  arrangements  for  that  purpose  can  be  ef- 
fected. 

We  followed  the  charcoal  into  the  “compounding 
bouse.”  Here  after  having  been  crushed  between 
rollers,  it  is  placed  in  a large  hollow  cast  iron  giobe, , 
in  which  are  a considerable  number  of  small  brass  1 
balls;  these  globes  are  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  which  i 
speedily  reduces  it  to  an  impalpable  powder,  it  is  j 
then  put  with  the  other  ingredients,  in  the  proportion 
of  15  of  charcoal,  1(1  of  sulphur,  and  75  of  nitre,  into 
“a  mixing  barrel,”  which  is  made  to  revolve  36  times 
per  minute. 

From  the  mixing  barrel  it  is  taken  to  the  “mill- 
house”  where  4 large  rollers  of  cast  iron  weighing 
250  lbs.  each,  of  the  shape  of  millstones,  placed  on  ! 
end,  chase  each  other  round  a cast  iron  circle  weigh- : 
mg  70,000  lbs.  Under  these  rollers  it  is  crushed  for 
about  five  hours,  and' then  it  is  taken  to  the  “press 
room.”  In  the  press  room  it  is  put  in  layers  between 
cloths  and  boards  alternately,  and  subjected  to  the 
immense  pressure  of  an  hydraulic  press.  This  is  i 
done  to  condense  the  powder  into  a solid  substance,  i 
The  cakes  or  slabs  are  then  taken  to  another  build- 
ing and  passed  through  a pair  of  coarsely  grooved  i 
rollers,  which  -break  it  up  into  small  lumps.  This  ; 
is  the  first  process  of  “graining.”  These  lumps 
are  then  placed  on  shelves  in  a room  healed  by  -j 
steam  for  the  purpose  of  being  partially  dried,  when  , 
they  are  again  passed  through  various  rollers,  until  | 
the  desired  “grain”  is  obtained.  From  the  rol- 
lers the  gunpowder,  as  it  may  now  be  termed,  passes 
through^  a hopper  into  a revolving  wire  cylinder, 
the  different  degrees  of  fineness  In  the  length  of 
which,  screen  it  into  as  many  kinds  of  powder;  tiie 
finest,  which  is  mere  dust,  is  taken  back  to  be  re- 
worked. 

The  remainder  is  placed  in  barrels,  about  250  lbs. 
in  each,  which  are -made  rapidly  to  revolve  for  the 
purpose  of  “glazing”  it.  But  one  operation  now  re- 
mains, and  that  is  the  final  drying,  which  is  effected 
in  the  manner  we  have  before  described.  It  is  then 
taken  to  the  packing  house,  and  from  that  to  the  “ma- 
gazine,” which  is  a fire  proof  building  at  a iong  dis- 
tance from  the  rest  of  the  works. 

We  cannot  in  a newspaper  article  give  a minute 


account  of  the  manufacture,  but  we  trust  sufficient 
has  been  said  to  give  our  readers  some  notion  of  it. 
We  were  struck  in  our  walks  through  this  manufac- 
tory with  the  few  workmen  employed,  when  compar- 
ed with  the  extent  of  the  works  and  the  amount  pro- 
duced. Steam  is  the  never  trying  agent,  man  but  the 
guiding  spirit.  Mr.  Watson,  the  intelligent  proprie- 
tor has  our  best  thanks  for  bis  patient  explanations, 
and  our  best  wishes  for  the  success  which  his  skill, 
ingenuity  and  enterprise  so  eminently  deserve. 

[Pilts.  Adv. 

SURVIVORS  OF  BUNKER  HILL  BATTLE. 
Thirty-five  are  now  known;  of  whom  twelve  reside 
in-Massachusetts, thirteen  in  New  Hampshire,  four  in 
New-  York,  three  in  Vermont,  two  in  Maine,  and  one 
in  Connecticut.  The  oldest  is  John  Slade  of  Brook- 
field, Vt.  SC,  and  the  youngest  Ebenezer  Spaulding, 
of  Dover,  Maine,  83.  [Troy  Whig. 

I NCAS  THE  MOHEGAN.  There  is  a spot  on 
the  banks  of  the  Yantic,  near  the  junction  of  that 
beautiful  river  with  the  Shetucket,  where  their  unit- 
ed waters  arc  both  lost  in  the  Thames,  in  the  town 
of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  where  lie  buried  the  re- 
mains of  Uncas,  the  celebrated  Mohegan  chief,  al- 
ways the  friend  of  the  whites  amidst  their  fiercest 
strifes  with  the  Narragahsetts  and  other  hostile 
tribes.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  that 
“ever  lay  out  doors,”  and  in  the  year  1833,  the  citi- 
zens of  Norwich  determined  upon  erecting  a monu- 
ment over  the  grave  of  the  gallant  Mohegan  in  com- 
mejnmoration,  not  only  of  his  good  deeds,  but  as  a 
lasting  memento  of  the  race  to  which  he  belonged. 
The  corner  stone  of  the  monument  was  laid  in  due 
form  and  with  appropriate  ceremonies  by  Gen.  Cass 
during  the  visit  of  Gen.  Jackson  to  this  piace  in  the 
year  above  mentioned.  The  corner  stone,  however, 
surmounted  .by  a square  block  of  granite,  is  pretty 
much  all  that  has  been  laid  from  that  time  to  this. — 
The  ladies  of  that  spirited  and  patriotic  little  city 
have  taken  the  matter  in  hand  within  a year  or  two 
past,  and  we  are  gratified  to  learn  through  the  “Nor- 
wich Courier”  that  the  monument  will  be  completed 
the  ensuing  season.  [JV.  Y.  Courier. 

APPORTIONMENT  BILL.  The  following  is 
the  new  apportionment  bill,  reported  to  the  senate, 
on  March  29,  by  Mr.  Tappan: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  congress  assem- 
bled, That  from  and  after  the  third  day  of  March, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three,  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers elected  agreeably  to  a ratio  of  one  representa- 
tive for  every  sixty-eight  thousand  persons  in  each 
state,  computed  according  to  the  rule  prescribed  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  is  to  say: 
Blaine  7,  [now  S]  New  Hampshire  4,  [5]  Massachu- 
setts 10,  [12]  Rhode  Island  1,  [2]  Connecticut  4,  [6] 
Vermont  4,  [5]  New  York  35,  [40]  New  Jersey  5, 
[6]  Pennsylvania  25,  [28]  Delaware  1,  [1]  Maryland 
6,  [8]  V irginia  15,  [21]  North  Carolina  9,  [13]  South 
Carolina  G,  [9]  Georgia  8,  [9]  Alabama  7;  [5]  Mis- 
sissippi 4,  [2]  Louisiana  4,  [3]  Tennessee  11,  [13] 
Kentucky  10,  [13]  Ohio  22,  [19]  Indiano  10,  [7]  Illi- 
nois 7,  [3]  Missouri  5,  [2]  Arkansas  i,  [1]  Michi- 
gan 3,  [1.] 

We  h ave  placed  in  brackets  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives in  each  state  allowed  by  the  existing  Jaw. 

THE  DRUMMER  BOY  OF  LUNDY’S  LANE. 
Major  Gen.  Winfield  Spott,  while  on  the  frontier 
during  the  late  border  difficulties,  at  a complimentary 
dinner  given  him  by  the  citizens  of  Cleveland,  relat- 
ed the  following  characteristic  anecdote  that  occurred 
during  the  battle  of  Lundy’s  Lane  in  the  last  war:  In 
the  very  midst  of  the  battle  his  attention  was  arrest- 
ed by  observing  at  a little  distance  where  a whole 
company  of  riilemen  had  just  been  cut  down  by  the 
terrible  fire  of  the  enemy,  three  drummer  bovs'quar- 
reliing  fur  a singie  drum,  all  that  was  left  to  them. 
Soon  the  two  stronger  ones  went  to  “fisticuffs,” 
while  the  third  quietly  folded  his  arms,  awaiting  the 
issue  of  the  contest.  At  that  moment  a cannon  ball 
struck  tlie  boys,  and  killed  them  both.  With  one 
bound  tiie  little  fellow  caught  the  drum  from  be- 
tween them  and  with  a shout  of  triumph,  and  a loud 
“tattoo,”  dashed  forward  to  the  thickest  of  the 
fight.”  Said  the  general,  “1  so  admired  the  little 
soldier  tiiat  1 rode  after  him  and  inquired  his  name,’ 

which  was , and  directed  him  to  find  me  at  the 

close  of  the  battie,  but  1 never  saw  him  afterw  ards.” 

Steam  packet  from  Belgium.  About  six  months 
ago,  it  may  be  remembered,  the  Belgian  authorities 
purchased  the  steam  packet  “British  Queen,”  to  run 
between  the  ports  of  Antwerp  and  New  York,  i he 
steamer  is  now  lying  at  tiie  former  place  and  will 
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commence  her  (rips  the  present  spring.  The  follow- 
ing brief  sketch  of  the  views  and  proceedings  of  the 
Belgian  government  in  the  matter,  which  we  find  in 
the.  Boston  Post,  may  not  be  uninstructive: 

It  appears,  that  prior  to  the  separation  of  Holland 
and  Belgium,  the  woollen  and  cotton  manufacturers 
of  the  latter  country  were  exceedingly  prosperous, 
the  principal  market  being  found  in  the  Dutch  pro- 
vinces of  tho  united  kingdom.  The  Dfclgic  revolu- 
tion was  loudly  welcomed  in  England,  and  public 
sympathy  was  carefully  fostered  by  the  English  min- 
istry; not  from  motives  of  philanthropy,  as  the  Bel- 
gians do  not  now  hesitate  to  declare,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  the  cunning  policy  of  a government  which 
has  always  some  fine  plea  at  its  command  to  conceal 
its  under  current  of  self  aggrandizement.  At  any 
rate  such  has  been  the  result  with  respect  to  Bel- 
gium, her  home  market  of  Holland  having  been 
since  almost  exclusively  supplied  with  the  woollens 
and  cottons  of  England.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  Belgium  manufactures  have  gradually  wilted 
away.  Two  years  after  the  revolution,  tho  cotton 
manufacture  employed  122.000  men,  at  an  annual 
production  o f eight  yfour  milUnii  of  francs — in  1840, 
only  50,000  men  were  employed  in  this  branch,  and 
the  annual  value  of  their  labor  had  fallen  to  forty 
mi/.'inn  of  francs.  The  mean  annual  exports  of  Bel- 
gium for  the  last  seven  years,  amount  to  only  950 
millions,  while  the  importations  have  averaged  1912 
millions.  Belgic  manufactures,  of  course,  are  at  a 
low  ebb,  as  indicated  by  these  statistics,  nor  can  they 
for  various  reasons  he  introduced  into  the  European 
markets.  In  this  difficulty,  the  Belgic  ministry  turn- 
ed their  attention  to  America  as  early  as  1838.  It 
opened  negotiations  with  several  parties  respecting 
the  establishment  of  a line  of  steam  packets  between 
the  two  countries,  and  even  succeeded  in  making  se- 
veral contracts,  which,  however,  were  successively 
broken.  \t  length  the  ministry  made  a contract 
with  Ls  Jeanc  and  others  of  Antwerp,  to  run  the 
two  boats,  the  President  and  the  British  Queen,  the 
ministry  agreeing  to  purchase  the  steamers  on  their 
account.  The  President  having  been  lost,  the  Bri- 
tish Queen  alone  was  purchased  for  §70,000  on  the 
28'h  April,  1S41.  The  Belgic.  ministry  has  done  it- 
self much  honor  by  its  energy  and  perseverance  in 
endeavoring  to  make  a market  for  the  manufactures 
of  the  country.  It  considers  that  the  British  Queen 
will  have  the  advantage  on  account  of  her  size,  over 
the  Great  Western  as. a merchandise  carrier,  and  it 
fears  no  other  rivalry,  as  the  Cunard  boats  are  strict- 
ly prohibited  from  carrying  heavy  freight.  From  the 
tenor  of  the  former  negotiations,  we  imagine  that 
the  rates  of  freight  and  passage  money  will  be  less 
than  those  either  of  the  English,  or  of  the  proposed 
French  boats.  If  so,  Antwerp  is  well  fitted,  by  her 
natural  situation  and  by  the  continuous  line  of  rail 
road,  of  which  she  is  the  terminus,  to  obtain  pas- 
sengers and  freight  from  central'  and  western  Eu- 
rope. The  enterprise  v,  ill  commence  at  an  unfavo- 
rable time,  a;  far  as  the  condition  of  this  country  is 
concerned,  but  we  trust  it  may  be  successful.  We 
are  not  informed  respecting  the  revenue  laws,  of 
Belgium,  and  are  of  course  ignorant  whether  Ame- 
rica can  pay  for  Belgic  manufactures  with  our  own 
produce.  But  at  any  rate,  the  difficulty  can  be  no 
greater  than  that  with  England. 

POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


INVITATION  TO  MR.  CLAY. 

In  reply  to  an  invitation  from  the  whigs  of  Alexan- 
dria, D.  C.  Mr.  Clay  returned  the  following  answer: 
Washington,  1st  Jlpril,  1842. 

Ge.vtlcmex:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt. of  your  friendiy  note,  addressed  to  me  at  the* 1 
instance  of  the  whigs  of  Alexandria,  inviting  me  to  I 
visit,  ti i a t city,  accept  the  welcome,  and  partake  the  j 
hospitality  which  they  are  good  enough  to  tender,  j 
prior  to  my  departure  from  this  city,  i feci  greatly 
obliged  by  this  manifestation  of  their  kindness.,  and  I 
should  be  extremely  happy  if  I could  accept  the  in- 
vitation; but  the  preparation  for  my  return  home,  my  i 
engagements  here,  and  the  necessity  which  I feel  to’ 
repair  my  health,. and  recruit  my  strength  will  not 1 
allow  me  to  enjoy  that  satisfaction. 

1 request  the  whigs  of  Alexandria  to  accept  my  1 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  approbation  which 
they  have  been  pleased  to  express  of  my  public  ser- 
vice. With  them,  I deeply  regret  the  present  unfor- 
tunate stale  of  our  public  affairs,  at  homo  and  abroad, 
and  should  have  been  most  happy  if  my  retirement 
had  been  under  more  favorable  auspices.  Long  as 
has  been  my  continuance  in  the  public  councils,  and; 
great  as  the  sacrifices  of  my  remaining  would  have  I 
been,  they  should  have  been  cheerfully  submitted  to, 
it  I believed  they  would  have  been  attended  with  any 
public  benefit.  But  the  existing  relations,  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  departments,  are  with- 


out any  example  in  this  or  any  other  country,  in  this 
or  any  other  age.  Never  did  any  legislative  body  as- 
semble'Witb  a majority  more  disposed  to  perform  its 
whole,  duty  towards  the  country  than  the  present 
congress;  but.  it  lias  been  thwarted  and  circumvented, 
when  it  should  have  met  with  nothing  but  cordial 
co-operation  and  support.  And  it  so  happens  that,  of 
all  the  members  composing  the  body,  no  one  was  ho- 
nored with  a larger  share  of  executive  enmity  than  I 
have  been;  for  no  other  reason  than  that  J preferred 
to  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  just  wishes-  oi  i lie  peo- 
ple rather  than  conform  to  the  caprices  of  a weak, 
vaccillating,  and  faithless  chief  magistrate.  Under 
such  circumstances,  1 perceived  no  adequate  motive 
to  restrain  me  from  executing  my  long  cherished 
wish  to  retire  into  private  life.  Indeed, I found  con- 
solation in  the  hope,  that  my  absence  from  the  .public 
councils  may  remove  or.e  obstruction  with  the  exe- 
cutive in  concurring  in  measures  of  public  relief, 
which  may  be  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  congress. 

I hjvo  always  regretted  the  existence  of  tire  ano- 
maly, by  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  de- 
prived of  any  practical  voice  in  the  affairs  ot  the  na- 
tion, whose  scat  of  government  it  is.  it  is  a priva- 
tion for  which  1 trust  some  adequate  remedy  will  be 
ultimately  found.  In  the  mean  time,  1 take  pleasure 
in  bearing  testimony  to  the  manly  character,  the  in- 
dependence and  the  patriotism  which  they  have  uni- 
formly displayed,  amidst  all  the  surrounding  tempta- 
tions. 

I hope  my  apoiogy  for  not  accepting  your  kind  in- 
vilalion  wili  be  received  in  the  same  friendly  spi : It 
in  which  it  is  offered;  and  1 fervently  wish  that  the 
prosperity  of  Alexandria  may  revive  and  augment, 
and  that'  its  inhabitants  may  enjoy  all  possible  hap- 
piness. 

And,  I pray  you,  gentlemen,  to  accept  my  sincere 
thanks  for  the  friendly  and  respectful  mode  in  which 
you  have  communicated  the  wishes  of  those  whom 
you  represent  and  your  .own. 

I am,  with  the  highest  respect,  your  friend  and 
obedient  servant,  H.  CLAY. 

Messrs.  Francis  L.  Smith,  Lewis  McKenzie,  Cassius 

F.  Lee,  Win.  H.  Fowie,  Robert  H.  Miller,  C.  A. 

Alexander,  Leonard  Marbury,  Ghas.  T.  Stuart,  &. e. 

MR.  CLAY.  A letter  from  Carter  Beverly,  esq. 
dated  Fredericksburg,  Va.  April  2,  1842,  says;. 

Dear  Sir:  On  my  return  here  yesterday,  1 receiv- 
ed your  reply  to  my  letter  of  February  last;  from 
Middlesex,  and  feel  glad  to  find  that  the  communica- 
tion I then  made  to  you,  was  well  received  and  kind- 
ly acknowledged. 

’ It.  is  assuredly  a matter  of  high  satisfaction  to  me, 
to  believe  that  I discharged  the  obligation,  which 
feeling  and  duty  dictated,  in  doing  the  justice  I de- 
signed, of  effacing,  the  indignity  cast  upon  you  by 
the  unfortunate,  and  to  me  unhappy,  Fayetteville  let- 
ter, that  was,  and  has  been,  so  much  the  subject  of 
injure  to  you  in  the  public  mind,  it  i - now,  1 trust, 
put  entirely  to  rest  iri  the  minds  of  ail  honorable  and 
candid  men,  of  whatever  political  persuasion;  for 
surely,  none  can  or  will  henceforward,  presume  to 
-countenance  the  miserable  slander  that  went  forth  in 
that  communication  to  the  public,  against  you.  The 
entire  revocation  of  it  given  by  mo,  ought  to  over- 
whelm live  author  of  it  with  utter  shame  and  morti- 
fication; and  if  I had  any  right  to  say,  were  I in  his 
situation,  it  would  be  my  province,  as  it  should  be  an 
incumbent  duty  on  me,  to  make  every  atonement 
possible,  for  such  an  unfounded,  unprovoked  attack 
upon  your  integrity  and  public,  tame. 

Believing  that  your  letter  to  me,  and  Ibis  my  re- 
ply, are  calculated  to- benefit  you  in  the  public  mind, 
i have  sent  bolls  to  the  Richmond  Whig  and  Inde- 
pendent for  publication. 

I reiterate  expressions  of  health  and  happiness  to 
voii,  and  remain,  dear  sir,  most  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  CARTER  BEVERLLY. 

To  honorable  Henry  Clay- 

Copy  of  a Idler  from  Hon.  H.  Clay,  to  Carter  BeverUy. 

Washington.  February,  17,  1842. 

Dear  Sir:  1 have  received  your  favor  of  the  8th 
first.  The  subject  to  which  it  relates — the  attack  of 
Gcn’l  Jackson  on  me — of  which  you  were' the  organ 
of  publication,  has  been  of  late  very  rarely  thought 
of  by  roe;  insomuch,  that  1 found  it  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  your  Fayetteville  letter,  to  revive  my  recol- 
lection of  the  particulars  of  your  agency  in  it. 
Nevertheless,  I am  thankful  for  the  justice  your  let- 
ter has  done  me,  which  is  creditable,  to  your  heart. 
Resting  always  under  a perfect  consciousness  ot  my 
own  rectitude,  the  letter  was  not  necessary  to  ll  e 
tranquillity  of  my  own  bosom;  but  as  there  may  be 
others  not  convinced  of  the  calumny  ot  which  I was 
the  object,  l shall  avail  myself  of  your  authority, 
and  publish  your  letter. 

1 am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Carter  Beverley,  cor.  II.  OLAA  . 


8 l.i  .4  V 14  TP.A 


From  t!:  Uitffuh  . Jduerliser,  jUirch  29. 

Tho  author  i h the  present  British  schemes,  in  rela- 
tion to  Africa.  L ,.»r.  James  McQui>:,  of  London,  who, 
a few  years  »in  • published  the  whole,  in  a volume 
upon  tiie  geography  of  Africa.  By  this  work  the 
author  shows  li  it  he  has  been  engaged  upon  this 
subject  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  measures 
that  he  recommends,  and  the  plans  that  he  forms 
are  the  same  ;n  those  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
British  government,  at  the  instance  of  Air.  Buxto.v. 
The  author  makes  no  appeals  to  philanthropy — no 
pretensions  to  humanity,  but  goes  boldly  anddirect- 
ly  for  augmentation  of  empire,  and  of  wealth!  He 
says  England  “must  put  down  the  African  foreign 
[marie  that!]  slave  trade,  or  it  will  put  down  England — 
tlia.t  is,  reduce  lor  in  the  rank  of  a s.coxdarv  power. 
it  will,  and  speedily  too,  crush  and  destroy  all  her 
great  cc Ionia!  interests."  Again,  addressing  himself 
to  She  British  ministry,  he  says:  “Colonies,  my  lord, 
more  especially  tropical  colonics,  ever  have  been  the 
great  source  of  strength — the  sheet  anchor  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  hour  of  the  greatest  danger.  The 
command  of  tlm  trade  of -the  tropical  world,  gave  G. 
Britain,  in  fact,  'he  command  of  the  trade  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  art ! with  it,  the  supremacy  of  the  world.” 
So  much  for  the  motive  which  prompts  “British  ac- 
tion,” in  this  i ; alter:  and  now  for  the  plan  of  ac- 
| complishment.  I quote  again:  “Granting  that  the 
navigation  of  t!:-  Niger  was  interrupted  at  Broussa, 
by  reason  of  rapids  or  rocks  rising  amidst  the  stream; 
still  we  know  Rat  the  river  can  be  navigaten  in  safe- 
; 1:y,  from  Broussa  upwards,  and  from  Broussa  down- 
! wards.  There  fore,  on  this  commanding  spot  let  the 
j British  standard  be  firmly  planted,  and  no  power  in 
Africa  could  tear  it  up.  A trifling  land  carriage 
! would  then  give  the  nation  nearly  all  the  advanta- 
ges of  an  open  navigation,  and,  by  such  a natural 
! barrier,  place  the  Niger  completely  under  Iter  control." 
This  done,  says  our  author,  and  “Central  Africa,  to 
future  ages,  will  remain  a grateful  and  obedient  de- 
pendency of  tins  empire.  The  extent  of  country 
and  population  ..  hicli  would  be  dependent  upon  a set- 
tlement on  the  Niger,  is  prodigious,  and  altogether 
unequalled.  The  extent  comprises  a country  of 
nearly  40°  of  longitude,  and  through  the  greater  part 
of  this  extent,  of  20°  of  latitude — a space  almost 
i equal  to  Europe.  Where  the  confluence  of  the  Bahr 
! Kul  la  with  the  Niger  takes  place  is  the  spot  to  erect 
the  capital  of  nor  great  African  establishment.  A city 
built  there,  %mii  r the  protecting  icings  of  Great  Britain, 

! would,  ere  long,  become  the  capital  of  Africa.  Fifty 
j millions  of  people,  yea,  even  a greater  number, 

\ would  be  dependent  on  it.” 

1 Mr.  McQcixr  shows  what  his  plan  may-effect,  for 
! British  power,  by  showing  how  such  power  has  be- 
fore been  augmented.  1 quote  his  words:  “Unfold 
the  map  of  the  world:  vve  command  the  Ganges. 
Fortified  at  Bombay,  the  Indus  is  our  own.  Posses- 
cd  of  the  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 

; we  command  the  outlets  of  Persia  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  consequently  of  countries  the 
! cradle"  of  the  human  race.  We  command  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Gibraltar  and  Malta  belong- 
ing to  us,  we  control  tho  Mediterranean.  Let  us 
plant  the  Bril  Nil  standard  on  tiie  island  of  Socotora 
— upon  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  and  inland,  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Niger;  and  then  we  may  say  Asia 
and  Africa,  for  all  their  productions  and  all  their 
wants,  are  under  our  control.  It  is  in  our  power.  No- 
thing can  prevent  us.” 

Another  extract,  from  our  author,  will  show  the 
bearing  that  this  African  movement  is  intended  to 
have  upon  the  U.  States,  and  their  interests.  1 quote: 
“Africa,  throughout  all  her  borders,  but  especial- 
ly near  the  delta  of  the  Niger,  produces  -cotton  in 
abundance,  and  of  the  finest  quahiy.  it  is  the  light- 
i cst  of  a:i  kinds  of  cultivation,  affords  the  speediest 
return,  and  requires  less  capital  to  carry  it  on  than 
j almost  any  othertropicul  produce.  It  is  consequent- 
ly the  most  proper  description  of  produce  with 
which  to  commence  cultivation  in  Africa,  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  advantages  which 
would  arise,  to  the  country  from  such  a course.  The 
import's  of  cotton  wool  into  Great  Britain,  from  the 
! United  States,  in  1832,  were  forty-four  millions  of 
pounds — for  which  this  country  must  have  paid,  at 
least,  sixteen  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  While 
our  manufacturers  are  thus  almost  wholly  dependent 
on  these  states  for  a supply  of  the  raw  materials, 
for  the  greatest  and  most  extensive  of  ait  the  branch- 
es of  our  manufactures,  the- country  and  the  Bank  of 
England  are  exposed  to  the  -danger  of  being — at  the 
pleasure  of  these  stated-stripped  of  gold,  from  the 
immense  command  of  the  money  market  which 
such  a value  in  cotton  gives-to  these  states.  This  is 
; a state  of  things  which  ought  not  to  be  sufiered  to  ex- 
ist, and  which  tills  great  comitry  ought,  not  to  endure.” 
So  much  for  our  author’s  plans,  and  their  intended 
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consequences.  That  these  plans  are  the  plans  of  the 
British  government,  is  proved  by  the  adoption  of 
them,  by  that  government,  and  the  offer  which  was 
actually  made  to  Mr.  McQuin,  their  author,  by  the 
British  government,  to  take  upon  himself  the  office 
of  conducting  the  expedition,  for  the  carrying  out 
of  these  plans!  And  what  are  they?  Why  to  put 
down  the  foreign  slave  trade,  or  it  will  put  England 
down;  and  to  build  cities  and  raise  cotton  in  Central 
Africa,  to  make,  thereby,  Africa  an  “obedient  de- 
pendency” of  England!  Yes,  “obedient:” 

"A  rose,  by  any  other  name,  would  smell  as  sweet.” 

You  remark  that  Africa,  you  think,  under  the  do- 
minion of  Great  Britain,  would  be  infinitely  better 
off  than  she  now  is.  Possibly  this  is  so;  but  we  may 
form  the  best  opinion  of  such  a contingent,  perhaps, 
by  reference  to  British  India,  where,  for  a period 
longer  than  we  have  been  a nation,  the  policy  now 
about  to  be  introduced  into  interior  Africa,  has,  in 
the  hands  of  British  authorities,  borne  sway.  I quote 
from  the  rev.  J.  Pierpont: 

“The  sanguinary  wars  by  which  Great  Britain  has 
subjugated  the  hundred  millions  of  India,  and  the 
stern  despotism  with  which  she  rules  and  starves 
them,  that  her  merchant  princes  may  roll  in  splendor 
and  lap  themselves  in  voluptuousness,  have  a voice 
which  the  whole  thickness  of  the  globe  cannot  keep 
out  of  our  ears.  “A  more  beautiful  country,”  says  a 
brother  clergyman,*  recently  of  this  city,  [Boston] 
‘than  that  from  Cuddalone  to  Tanjore,  (in  Madras), 
cannot  possibly  be  imagined.  The  dense  population 
and  rich  soil  give  their  energies  to  each  other,  and 
produce  a scene  of  surpassing  loveliness.  . But  the 
taxes  and  other  causes  keep  down  the  laborers  to  a 
state  below  that  of  our  southern  slaves.’  ‘Turn  your 
eyes  backwards,’  says  a speaker  of  their  own,f  but 
little  more  than  a year  since,  ‘turn  your  eyes  back- 
ward upon  the  scenes  of  last  year.  Go  with  me  into 
the  northwest  provinces  of  the  Bengal  presidency, 
and  1 will  show  you  the  bleaching  skeletons  of  five 
hundred  thousand  human  beings,  who  perished  of 
hunger,  in  the  space  of  a few  short  months.  Yes; 
died  of  hunger  in  what  has  been  justly  called  the 
granary  of  the  world.  The  air,  for  miles,  was  poi- 
soned with  the  etlluvia  from  the  putrefying  bodies  of 
the  dead.  The  rivers  were  choked  with  the  corpses 
thrown  into  their  channels.  Mothers  cast  their  little 
ones  beneath  the  rolling  waves,  because  they  would 
not  see  them  draw  their  last  gasp,  and  feel  them  stif- 
fen in  their  arms.  Jackallsand  vultures  approached 
and  fattened  upon  the  bodies  of  men,  women  and 
children,  before  life  was  extinct.  Madness,  disease 
and  despair  stalked  abroad,  and  no  human  power 
present  to  arrest  their  progress.  And  this  occurred 
in  British  India,  in  the  reign  of  Victoria  the  first!  Nor 
was  the  event  extraordinary  or  unforeseen.  Far  from 
it.  1835  witnessed  a famine  in  the  northern  provin- 
ces: 1833  beheld  one  in  the.easlern:  1822  saw  one  in 
the  Deccan.  They  have  continued  to  increase,  in 
frequency  and  extent,  under  our  sway,  for  more  than 
half  a century. 

“Under  the  administration  of  Lord  Clive,  a fa- 
mine, in  the  Bengal  provinces,  swept  off  three  mil- 
lions; and  at  that  time  the  British  speculators,  in  In- 
dia, had  their  granaries  filled,  to  repletion,  with 
corn.  Horrid  monopoly  of  the  necessaries  of  life! 
Three  millions  died,  while  there  was  food  enough, 
and  to  spare,  locked  up  in  the  storehouses  together. 
To  add  to  the  horror  with  which  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  regard  the  late  dreadful  famine  [to  wit,  the 
one  in  the  reign  of  Victoria  the  first],  we  are  made 
acquainted,  by  the  returns  of  the  custom  house,  with 
the  fact  that  as  much  grain  was  exported,  from  the 
lower  parts  of  Bengal,  that  year,  as  would  have  fed 
the  half  million  who  perished,  for  a whole  year.— 
Yes,  this  awful  oppression,  and  these  desolating  fa 
mines  must  go  on,  that  England  may  extort  a hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  every  year,  from  her  hun- 
dred millions  of  Hindoos;  and  poppies  must  grow, 
instead  of  wheat,  that,  at  her  cannon’s  mouth,  she 
may  force  her  opium  upon  the  three  hundred  millions 
of  the  Chinese,  while  some  one  solitary  Marshman, 
perhaps,  is  translating  the  Bible  of  the  Christians,  to 
bring  these  countless  millions  to  accept  the  religion 
of  a nation  that  stands  ready,  at  this  moment,  to  de- 
stroy one  half  of  them,  by  war,  that  it  may  destroy 
the  other  half  by  poison.” 

Having  shown  the  real  objects  of  England,  in  her 
attempts  upon  Africa,  to  be  what  1 previously  stated 
them;  and  having  also,  by  comparison,  exhibited  the 
miserable  condition  in  v,  hich  philanthropy  may  ere 
long  expect  to  find  that  doomed  country,  through  the 
carrying  out  of  these  objects,  and  show  n it,  too,  by 
the  mouths  of  British  witnesses,  my  present  object  is 
thus  fully  attained,  and  therefore  I here  dismiss  the 
subject.  ft.  W.  HASKINS. 

*The  rev.  H.  llulcolin. 

"tSee  Thompson’s  lectures,  at  Manchester,  England. 
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From  the  „Vc w York  Express. 

The  meeting  of  the  league  was  as  usual  well  at- 
tended, General  James  Tallmadge  in  the  chair. 

After  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  the  chairman 
in  a brief  manner  expressed  his  gratification  at  the 
general  aspect  of  affairs  in  relation  to  this  associa- 
tion. Communications,  he  said,  were  pouring  in 
upon  them  from  all  quarters,  speaking  in  the  highest 
terms  of  approbation  of  the  principles  of  reciprocity 
advocated  by  the  Home  League.  Several  interesting 
extracts  from  newspapers  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  were  then  read  by  the  secretary.  After 
which  General  Tallmadge  again  addressed  "the  meet- 
ing at  some  length,  and  adverted  particularly  to  the 
various  schemes  of  finance  which  had  been  proposed 
for  regulating  the  currency  of  the  country.  He  said 
he  scouted  them  all.  No  bank  was  worthy  of  sup- 
port unless  it  was  so  conducted  as  to  produce  its 
own  existence.  We  must  first  make  the  country 
healthy  by  protecting  its  industry,  and  then  we  shall 
have  a healthy  currency.  He  who  earns  more  than 
he  spends  will  at  all  times  have  something  in  his 
pocket. 

He  would  here  remark,  that  every  article  of  pos- 
sible manufacture  in  any  country,  could  be  manufac- 
tured in  America.  In  illustration,  he  exhibited  a 
specimen  of  roll  sulphur,  which  he  observed  was 
lately  manufactured  in  this  city.  By  this,  he  said, 
it  might  be  seen,  that  should  gunpowder  be  required, 
we  should  not  have  to  go  abroad  for  it. 

And  whilst  on  the  subject  of  sulphur,  he  would 
state  that  the  amount  of  money  paid  for  sulphur 
which  was  imported  from  foreign  countries  during 
the  last  year,  was  ^101,164. 

Words,  he  said,  have  different  meanings  with  peo- 
ple who  speak  the  same  language.  The  words,  poor 
and  laborer,  as  applied  in  Europe,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  this  country.  You  must  go  into  your  alms 
houses  here  to  look  for  that  class  which  in  Europe 
are  denominated  poor.  In  Italy  the  poor  live  like 
swine,  perfectly  destitute,  uncared  for  and  totally  un- 
-protected.  He  went  on  to  give  a brief  sketch  of  the 
condition  of  several  of  the  European  nations,  whom 
he  described  as  being  ground  down  to  the  dust  and 
clad  in  the  coarsest  material.  There  was  rio  fable, 
he  said,  in  what  was  called  poverty  in  England. 

Let  the  poor  of  this  country,  who  are  chained  to 
the  car  of  prejudice,  and  who  in  many  instances 
suffer  themselves  to  be  made  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  the  designing  men,  to  bring  oppression  upon 
the  country,  reflect,  let  them  turn  to  the  returns  of 
the  British  house  of  parliament  and  learn  the  prices 
of  labor  in  England,  which  was  from  six  pence  to  a 
shilling  a day  and  find  themselves.  These  were  facts 
worthy  of  deep  consideration. 

There  was  a time,  he  said,  when  we  had  advanta- 
ges which  enabled  us  to  compete  with  foreign  trade 
and  foreign  commerce. 

But  time  is,  when  by  the  facilities  of  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  the  low  price  of  labor  in  Europe,  and  the 
advantages  given  to  foreign  commerce,  that  unless 
something  is  speedily  done  the  very  bread  is  to  be 
taken  from  the  mouths  of  our  laboring  men.  In  a 
state  of  free  trade  we  to  be  sure  were  enabled  to 
purchase  a coat  for,  say,  §15,  but  if  we  are  to  earn 
money  to  pay  for  it  at  a shilling  a day  new  coats 
would  be  rare  indeed.  Among  the  many  letters 
which  had  been  received,  lie  said  he  would  only  oc- 
cupy the  time  of  the  meeting  by  reading  the  follow- 
ing from  Governor  Davis,  of  Massachusetts, 

TO  GENERAL  JAMES  TALLMADGE,  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE, 
NEW  YORK. 

Worcester,  March  21,  1842. 

My  dear  sir — Yours  of  the  8th  reached  me  only 
a few  days  ago,  and  I immediately  made  known  your 
vievvs  in  Boston.  I am  heart i ly  rejoiced  to  see  the 
spirit  of  the  country  rousing  up.  When  1 saw  with 
what  tranquility  we  were  descending  towards  the 
verge  of  Mr.  Clay ’s  compromise  act,  I began  to  think 
nothing  but  the  distress  of  long  experience  could  re- 
call the  sense  of  ihe  people;  and  it  is  that  which 
has  electrified  them  at  this  early  day.  An  empty 
treasury,  and  competition  with  the  starved  labor  of 
Europe,  will  wake  our  country  ever  up,  and  put 
them  upon  the  inquiry. 

There  is  no  doubt  a tendency  to  over  production 
of  manufactures  in  the  old  continent,  and  they  must 
balance  better  be'tween  them  and  food.  England  is 
in  a sad  condition,  having  a vast  surplus  population 
with  vast  encouragements  for  manufacturing,  while 
her  markets  abroad  have  been  diminished  by  a great 
increase  of  the  same  industry  elsewhere.  She  mo- 
nopolizes her  immense  colonial  trade,  hut  it  happens 
that  none  of  her  Atlantic  colonies  are  producers  of 


ordinary  food,  and  hence  her  system  presses  heavily 
upon  her  population  on  this  point,  and  I see  no  hope 
of  present  relief  If,  however,  she  ran  obtain  raw 
cotton  from  India,  and  supply  in  return  her  manu- 
factured goods,  her  system  will  acquire  a new  im- 
pulse, for  she  will  have  a hundred  millions  to  pro- 
vide for. 

Our  condition  is  exactly  the  opposite;  agriculture 
here  predominates,  and  our  policy  should  be  to  en- 
courage other  pursuits  to  maintain  agriculture,  and 
this  we  may  do  till  we  reach  a point  of  excess — 
which  will  not  be  in  our  day. 

It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  see  other  parts  of 
the  country  moving,  and  especially  New  York,  for  it 
is  the  business  of  the  agricultural  states  to  move  and 
to  support  a division  of  labor,  for  this  is  the  only 
process  by  which  they  can  sustain  themselves.  To 
talk  of  protection  to  manufactures,  under  the  idea 
that  they  are  reaping  special  benefits,  is  idle.  The 
policy  goes  greatly  beyond  the  purpose  of  aiding  a 
particular  class  of  persons,  for  the  inquiry  is,  shall 
we  in  substance  be  all  farmers,  or  shall  we  divide 
into  various  employments  that  our  wants  may  be  sup- 
plied? If  the  farmers  feel  no  need  of  this  division, 
then  let  us  give  it  up,  for  the  manufacturers  and  me- 
chanics can  live  as  well  by  the  land  as  they.  I have 
always  thought  protection  to  manufactures  was  an 
unfortunate  misnomer,  for  it  is  labor  of  all  sorts  that 
we  aim  to  sustain  and  support — as  much  one  class 
as  another — and  let  us  hold  firmly  to  that.  We  go 
for  the  great  interests  of  labor,  and  if  we  can  take 
care  of  that,  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  for  the  country 
will  be  prosperous  and  happy.-  Let  us  then  under 
no  name  lose  sight  of  our  object,  or  of  our  identity. 
We  aim  at  free,  prosperous  labor;  while  free  trade 
aims  at  cheap  goods,  made  cheap  by  cheap  labor. 
In  the  eye  of  free  trade,  the  suffering,  starvation, 
and  utter  neglect  of  the  laborers,  as  well  as  their 
moral  and  intellectual  degradation,  are  nothing.  A 
cent  a yard  in  calico  outweighs  all  these  mighty 
matters,  and  thus  avarice  is  lef  t to  triumph  over  hu- 
manity and  morality.  England  asks  for  free  trade 
just  to  the  extent  that  she  wants  the  markets  of  oilier 
countries,  and  no  further.  Her  position  is  the  oppo- 
site of  ours;  her  surplus  is  goods,  while  ours  is  pro- 
duce. She  wants  vent  for  these  goods  in  our  mar- 
kets, but  takes  care  that  our  food  shall  not  interfere 
with  her  agriculture. 

The  United  States  are  in  a deplorable  condition. 
No  currency— -no  confidence — and  every  thing  de- 
pressed, dark  and  gloomy.  The  treasury  is  empty 
and  the  finances  distracted,  but  it  is  all  working  out 
one  great  problem, — and  that  is  that  we  must  take 
care  of  ourselves  by  festering  our  industry.  Opinion 
is  rapidly  turning  to  this  as  the  great  remedial  mea- 
sure which  is  to  dispel  the  clouds  which  have  gath- 
ered around  us,  and  give  us  the  bright  sunshine 
again.  God  speed  your  efforts.  I write  in  great 
haste,  and  remain  your  friend  arid  obedient  servant, 

J.  DAVIS. 


DISCRIMINATING  DUTIES. 


From  the  Nationul  Intelligencer. 

The  following  very  interesting  memorial  has  just 
been  addressed  by  Mr.  Triplett,  one  of  the  represen- 
tatives in  congress  from  the  state  of  Kentucky,  to 
the  committee  of  the  house  of  representatives  on 
manufactures. 

To  the  honorable  the  chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  manufactures. 

The  resolutions  passed  by  the  legislatuae  of  Ken- 
tucky, requesting  the  members  ol  congress  from 
that  state  "to  use  their  best  exertions  to  cause  such 
legislation  on  the  part  of  congress  as  would  relievo 
tobocco  produced  in  the  United  Stales  from  the 
heavy  duties  and  monopolies  with  which  it  is  bur- 
dened by  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  must  be  my 
excuse  for  addressing  you  this  memorial. 

To  protect  American  commerce  and  the  products 
of  American  industry  from  foreign  prohibitions,  du- 
ties, and  regulations,  by  countervailing  duties,  all 
other  means  having  failed  to  accomplish  that  object, 
is,  I believe,  a duty  now  enjoined  as  well  by  the  in- 
terests as  the  honor  of  our  country.  Previous  to  the 
formation  of  the  present  constitution,  the  impossibi- 
lity of  the  several  states,  while  acting  each  lor  itself, 
protecting  their  commerce  and  the  products  of  t lie ir 
industry,  when  shipped  to  foreign  ports,  (rom  the 
prohibitions,  burdensome  duties,  and  oppressive  re- 
gulations imposed  on  them  by  foreign  nations,  was 
felt  and  acknowledged  by  ail  as  one  of  Ihe  greatest 
evils  arising  from  the  then  existing  state  of  things; 
and  a strong  anxiety  to  have  this  evil  corrected  is 
known  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  inducements 
to  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  and,  beyond  all 
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question,  was ' one  of  the  chief  arguments'  urged  for 
its  adoption  l>\  tie-  states.  No  well-informed  man 
will  contend  that  the  constitution  would  ever  have 
been  accepted  by  the  people,  if  it  had  not  contained 
the  clause  by  which  the  power  and  the  correlative 
duty  of  regulating  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
was  taken  from  the  several  states  and  bestowed  on 
congress,  as  one  of  the  departments  of  the  federal 
government. 

Although  the  oppressions  on  our  commerce  from 
these  prohibitions,  duties,  and  regulations,  of  nearly 
every  nation  in  Europe,  have  been  continued  ever 
since  the  constitution  granted  the  power  and  impos- 
ed the  duty  on  congress  of  regulating  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  yet,  up  to  this  time,  that  duty 
remains  undischarged;  and  each  foreign  nation,  with- 
out any  regard  to  reciprocity  or  equality  of  duties, 
has  been  permitted  to  take  counsel  wholly  from  its 
avarice,  without  any  regard  to  justice,  until  they 
have  ceased  to  fear  that  our  government  will  seek 
redress  by  the  only  means  in  its  power  to  enforce  it. 

The  result  of  this  abandonment  of  its  duty  by  con- 
gress, and  leaving  commerce  to  take  care  of  itself, 
aided  by  such  assistance  as  the  executive  depart- 
ment has  been  able  to  give  it,  by  exercising  the 
equivocal  power  of  regulating  our  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  by  treaty  stipulations,  lias  been  such 
as  was  naturally  to  be  expected;  and  we  find  that 
these,  exactions  have  increased,  until,  at  this  time, 
the  following  facts  exist: 

The  produce  of  the  labor  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  shipped  to  the  various  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, amounting  annually  to  about  ninety  millions  of 
dollars,  pays  an  average  tax  over  one  httnderd  per 
cent,  while  the  productions  of  all  European  nations, 
imported  into  the  United  States,  amounting  annually 
to  about  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  pay  an  ave- 
rage tax  of  duty  of  less  than  twenty  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  from  the  productions  of  the  labor  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  from  which  those  who 
own  the  sot!  and  perform  the  labor  of  producing  and 
transporting  the  produce  to  market  receiye  ninety 
millions  of  dollars,  foreign  nations,  by  means  of  du- 
ties levied  in  different  ways,  receive  ninety-eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  agriculturists 
of  the  United  States  have  not  prospered  in  propor- 
tion to  their  industry,  when  they  do  not  receive-one- 
haif  the  benefit  of  their  own  labor.  With  a genial 
climate,  a rich  soil,  and  industry  and  economy  on  the 
part  of  our  planters  and  farmers  surpassed  by  none 
in  the.  world,  their  aggregate  prosperity  and  wealth  is 
far  less  than  that  of  the  owners  of  the  soil  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  or  any  other  nation  in 
Europe,  exercising  the  same  skill  and  industry  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth. 

It  is  the  duly  of  their  representatives  in  congress 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  from  whence  this  effect 
springs,  and  apply  the  remedy,  if  one  can  be  found 
within  their  power.  I have  endeavored  to  find  out 
this  cause,  and  sincerely  believe  it  principally,  if  not 
wholly,  proceeds  from  the  fact  that  our  farmers  and 
planters  are  not  permitted  to  trade  with  the  subjects 
of  foreign  nations  on  equal  terms;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  or  their  agents  are  compelled  to  give 
more  than  onc-lia!j  of  the  produce  of  their  farms  and 
plantations,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing  to  them,  more 
than  one-half  the  money  it  would  sell  for,  to  obtain 
the  privilege  of  importing  and  selling  the  remainder 
in  Europe,  while  the  citizens  of  European  nations 
give  less  Ilian  one-fifth  of  the  produce  ol  their  labor 
for  the  privilege  of  importing  and  selling  the  remain- 
der in  the  U .ited  States.  In  figures  the  matter  stands 
thus: 

*The  products  of  American  industry 


*From  the  want  of  specific  returns  as  to  places  of 
shipment  of  some  unimportant  articles  of  importa- 
tion, and  want  of  agreement  iri  home  and  foreign  re- 
turns as  to  value  of  some  articles  of  exportation,  the 
above  calculation  is  not  stated  as  absolutely  accurate. 
It  was  made  -as  to  exportations,  by  the  American 
custom  house  returns  of  articles,  their  value  and  des- 
tination, and  calculating  the  duties  levied  on  them  in 
Great  Britain,  iiussia,  France,  Austria  and  Prussia, 
from  the  tariff  of  their  duties  furnished  me  by 
the  state  department;  and,  as  they  are  the  nations 
with  whom  vve  have  the  greatest  trade,  they  are 
hereto  annexed,  marked  No.  ].  And  the  amount 
levied  on  tobacco,  in  France,  by  their  indirect  sys- 
tem, was  calculated  from  the  years  1831)  and  1810, 
according  to  the  data  given  in  house  document  No. 
195,  1st  session  26tli  congress,  hereto  annexed,  mark- 
ed No.  2,  and  tables  extracted  from  the  returns  of 
1839  and  1811),  made-with  much  care  and  labor,  alsol 
annexed,  Nos.  3 and  4;  the  object  being  to  show,  at  1 
one  glance,  the  immense  inequality  between  the  du- 
ties as  levied  on  our  exports  by  the  different  nations 
of  Europe,  the  amount  of  our  importations  from  them 
severally,  and  the  amount  and  percent,  imported  free 
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sell  irr’Europe,  after  deducting  freight 
and  charges,  except  duties,  round 
numbers,  for  $204,530,000 

Of  which  vve  receive  91,000,000 

And  lose  in  paying  duties  $113,500,000 

The  products  of  European  industry  sell 
in  the  United  Stales,  after  deducting 
freight  and  other  charges,  except  du- 
ties; for  $90,000,000 

Of  which  the  Europeans  receive  73,000,000 


And  lose  in  paying  duties  $17,000,000 

Showing  the  average  amount  of  duties,  levied  by 
llie  nations  of  Europe  on  our  exportations’  to  them, 
to  be  upwards  of  six  and  a half  times  as  great  as 
the  average  amount  of  our  duties  levied  on  their  ex- 
portations to  the  United  States. 

But,  great  ami  unjust  as  this  inequality  is  on  the 
lotal  amount  of  exportations  front  the  United  States, 
it  becomes  stiil  more  startling  in  its  manifest  injus- 
tice when  examined  as  to  a particular  export— the 
staple,  to  a great  extent,  of  several  particular  states. 
Unmanufactured  tobacco  pays,  in  Great  Britain, since 
the  15th  May,  1840,  a duty  of  75  cents  per  pound,  or 
upwards  of  1,250  per  cent,  valuing  the  pound  of  to- 
bacco at  6 cents;  in  Austria,  within  a fraction  of  60 
cents  per  pound,  or  one  thousand  per  cent.;  in  Prus- 
sia, 30i  cents  per  pound,  or  upwards  of  five  hundred 
per  cent.;  and  France  levies,  by  her  Regie,  or  indi- 
rect duty,  about  one  dollar  per  pound,  or  1,6665  per 
cent. 

From  the  best  calculation  I could  make,  which  is 
too  voluminous  to  go  into  this  .communication,  the 
different  nations  enumerated  in  table  No.  3.  exclud- 
ing Russia,  Prussia,  and  Portugal,  for  which  1 have 
not  completed  the  calculations  for  want  of  time — - 
<Jn  this  amount  of  average  annual  value 
of  tobacco  shipped  from  the  United 
States,  for  the  years  1839  and  1840,  to 
wit,  on  - - - - $9,225,145 

There  is  levied  by  the  other  European  na- 
tions an  annual  tax  of  - - 32,463,540 


Showing  the  amount  for  which  American 
(ohacco  sells  in  Europe,  exclusive  of 
freight  and  other  charges,  except  du- 
ties, to  be  - - - $41,688,635 

of  which  foreign  governments  retain  upwards  of 
three-fourths,  and  the  tobacco  planters  receive  less 
than  one-lourtli. 

After  this  plain  statement  of  facts,  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  tobacco  growing  states  have  in- 
creased in  population  and  wealth  less  than  any  other 
of  the  agricultural  states  of  the  Union,  and  that  the 
agriculturists  of  .-the  whole  Union,  considering  the 
productiveness  of  the  soli,  capital,  industry,  skill, 
and  economy  used,  have  increased  in  prosperity  less 
Ilian  either  the  mercantile  or  manufacturing-  portions 
of  their  fellow-citizens?  No  individual  or  commu- 
nity can  prosper  unless  they  get  at  least  a fair  pro- 
portion of  the  benefit  of  their  own  labor, 

I cannot  persuade  myself  there  is  ari  American 
statesman  who  will  not  acknowledge  that  a correc- 
tive must  lie  found  for  this  evil;  and  before  they  can, 
with  propriety,  object  to. the  remedy  now  proposed, 
it  is  their  duty  to  propose  one  equally  or  more  likely 
to  prove  efficient.  Entreaty,  protests,  and  attempts 
at  negotiation,  urged  with  a zeal  and  ability  by  our 
government  at  home,  and  our  ministers  abroad, equal 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  for  lifty  years,  have 
failed;  and  there  is  no  other  remedy  but  countervail- 
ing duties. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a report  which 
which  lie  made  to  congress  on  the  16th  of  December, 
1793,  on  the  subject  of  commercial  privileges  and 
restrictions,  “should  any  nation,  contrary  to  our 
wishes,  suppose  it  may  better  find  its  advantage  by 
continuing  its  system  of  prohibitions,  dmies,  and 
regulations,  it  behooves  us  to  protect  our  citizens, 
their  commerce  and  navigation,  by  counter  prohibi- 
tions, duties  and  regulations,  also.  Free  commerce 
and  navigation  are  not  to  be  given  in  exchange  lor 
restriction  and  vexations;  nor  arc  they  likely  to  pro- 
duce a relaxation  of  them,” 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  an  additional  duty  of  ten 
.per  cent,  with  a prospective  annual  increase  of  five 
.per  cent,  on  such  articles  as  plight  be  selected  by 
the  committee,  when  imported  from  nations  of  whose  1 
prohibitions  and  duties  we  have  cause  to  complain,  1 
with  a proviso  that  such  additional  duties  should 
cease  with  a cessation  of  the  regulations  and  duties 
of  which  vve  complain,  would  speedily  bring  the  re- 1 
lief  vve  desire.  Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
1' HI  LIP  TRIPLETT,  j 
Washington,  A lurch  28,  1842. 
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of  duly  from  eacli  nation — to  show  the  extent  ofour 
capacity  to  operate  on  the  interest  of  each  nation  by 
countervailing  duties. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MANU- 
FACTURES. 

Mr.  Saltonstali,,  from  the  committee  on  manufac- 
tures, made  the  following  report  on  the  31st  of 
March: 

The  committee  onmanufaclures,  to  whom,  wits  referrcd“so 
much  of  the  president's  message  with  the  accompanying 
documents,  as  relates  to  discriminating  duties  and  do- 
mestic manufactures,"  and  also  a great  number  of  peti- 
tions, memorials,  and  resolutions,  on  the  same  subject, 
and  upon  the  tariff'  and  its  revision,  have  considered  the 
subject  referred  to  them: 

The  committee  have  attended  to  the  duty  assigned 
them,  under  a deep  sense  of  the  importance  and  the 
delicate  nature  of  the  subject  referred  to  them.  They 
are  aware  that  it  is  connected  with  all  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  country,  commercial,  agricultural,  and 
manufacturing,  and  they  have  given  it  that  conside- 
ration which  its  vast  importance  demands. 

From  the  course  of  debate  on  the  question  of  com- 
mitment, and  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  referred 
to  them,  they  inferred  that  the  preparation  of  a re- 
venue bill  and  the.  revision  of  the  tariff  were  com- 
mitted to  them.  The  question  of  discrimination  in 
the  assessment  of  duties  involves,  necessarily,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  he  ad- 
justed, and,  indeed,  the  whole  question  of  raising  a 
revenue  by  duties  on  imports. 

The  first  question  with  the  committee  was,  how 
they  should  proceed.  For  the  purpose  of  judicious 
discrimination,  it  was  obvious  that  information  was 
wanted  as  to  all  the  great  interests  to  be  affected  by 
(tie  tariff,  and  particularly  as  to  those  great  and  in- 
teresting manufacturing  interests  which  have  sprung 
up  and  prospered  in  our  country,  and  are  now  so 
connected  with,  and  have  such  an  influence  upon  all 
oilier  brandies  of  industry.  Two  modes  of  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  information  presented  themselves 
to  the  committee:  by  a correspondence,  and  by  re- 
ceiving oral  or  written  statements  from  such  persons 
as  might  appear  before  them  for  the  purpose,  or  by 
summoning  witnesses,  practical  and  intelligent  men, 
to  give  evidence.  They  preferred  the  latter  mode, 
supposing  that  it  would  be  the  most  acceptable  to 
the  house,  and  would  give  greater  weight  and  autho- 
rity to  their  report,  and  to  the  result  to  which  they 
might  come.  They  therefore,  on  the  6th  of  Janua- 
ry, offered  a resolution  to  the  house,  “that  the  com- 
mittee be  authorised  to  send  for  witnesses,  and  take 
testimony  on  t he  subject  of  the  present  tariff  laws, 
their  operation  upon  the  interests  of  the  country, 
and  the  alteration  which  those  interests  may  re- 
quire.” On  the  10th  day  of  February  this  was  “or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table.” 

The  committee  had,  before  that  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  delay  of  that  resolution,  determined 
to  receive  written  statements,  and  hear  such  persons 
as  might  appear  before  them,  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing information  upon  the  subjects  under  their  consi- 
deration; and  they  have  the  satisfaction  to  state  that 
they  have  collected  a great  body  of  statistical  and 
other  information,  from  persons  whose  means  of 
knowledge,  and  whose  accuracy  cannot  be  question- 
ed, and  which  has  enabled  them  to  proceed  to  the 
discharge  of  th  dr  duty,  with  reasonable  confidence 
in  the  result  of  their. deliberations. 

They  have,  however,  suffered  much  inconvenience 
and  delay  from  the  rejection  of  their  request  for 
leave  to  summon  witnesses;  and  their  information  on 
some  subjects  is  less  full,  and  satisfactory  than  it. 
would  have  been,  had  their  request  been  granted. 
It  is  possible,  aiso,  that  they  have  made  some  mis- 
takes in  the  arrangement  of  duties,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  avoided;  and  they  have  no  doubt 
that  on  authority  to  summon  witnesses  would  have 
enabled  them  to  have  reported  a bill  at  an  earlier 
day.  The  committee  offer  no  apology  for  the  time, 
they  have  found  it  necessary  to  occupy.  It  has  been 
unavoidable. 

The  first  and  great  object  in  the  framing  of  an  act, 
by  which  duties  are  to  be  lend  on  imported  articles, 
is  the  provision  of  an  adequate  and  fully  sufficient 
revenue  for  the  support  of  tine  government. 

All  agree  in  the  necessity  of  this.  Revenue  must 
be  raised;  and  our  only  source  of  revenue,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  is  the  imposition  of  duties  upon 
imported  goods.  The  state  of  the  treasury  and  the 
condition  of  our  public  credit  imperiously  demand 
the  prompt  and  decisive  action  of  congress.  The 
character  of  our  government,  and  that  it  may  be  en- 
abled to  support  our  great  institutions  with  proper 
cfli  ienc.y,  requires  a revenue  which  shall  put  an- end 
to  the  practice  of  borrowing  from  time  to  time  for 
ordinary  expenditures,  and  shall  also  provide  the 
means  for  the  early  payment  of  the  existing  debt, 
and  for  strengthening  and  increasing  the  navy,  and 
putting  the  country  in  a suitable  state  of  defence.  A 
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people,  who  have  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  impos- 
ed on  themselves  taxes  which  have  enabled  them  to 
discharge  the  enormous  debts  of  the  revolutionary 
and  the  subsequent  war,  will  not  suffer  a debt  of 
$17,000,000  or  $18,000,000  to  remain  long  uncan- 
c ailed. 

Trie  first  question  is,  what  will  be  the  probable 
amount  of  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment? On  this  point  it  is  impossible'to  arrive  at  cer- 
tainty, the  power  of  appropriation  being  in  congress. 
The  estimate  of  expenditures  can  only  be  made  for 
such  as  are  required  under  existing  laws,  and  as 
arise  under  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  appears,  by  the  house  document,  number 
31,  of  the  late  session,  that  the  average  ordinary  ex- 
penditures for  the  years  1337,  1833,  1339,  and  1340, 
was  nearly  $28,000,000. 

Sy  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  session,  it  appears  that  the  ex- 
penditures in  1341  (including  an  estimate  for  the  last 
ouartcr  of  the  year)  were  $26,504,174,  in  which  is 
included  part  of  the  appropriations  made  for  the  na- 
val and  military  service  at  the  last  session, and  which 
the  situation  of  the  country,  in  the  opinion  of  con- 
gress, demanded. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  presented  esti- 
mates for  the  current  year,  which,  together  with 
appropriations  made  by  existing  iaws,  amount  to 
<26,000,000.  In  the  same  report  he  states  that,  un- 
der the  present  revenue  laws,  there  would  be  a defi- 
cit at.  the  end  of  the  year  of  about  §14,009,000. 
Whether  the  expenditures  will  fail  within  the  esti- 
mated amount,  cannot  be  determined.  Professions 
of  a desire  “for  an  economical  administration  of  the 
government”  are  made  on  all  sides,  and,  there  i.i  no 
reason  to  doubt,  with  sincerity.  Still,  what  reduc- 
tion can  or  will  be  made  is  uncertain.  The  ordinary 
expenditures  of  a nation,  rapidly  increasing  in  popu- 
lation and  in  the  extent  of  its  settlements,  cannot  be 
expected  to  decrease,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  be 
likelv  to  increase,  though  not  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  population.  Contingencies  will,  no  doubt, 
arise  hereafter,  as  they  heretofore  have,  calling  for 
appropriations,  sometimes  heavy,  which  were  not 
anticipated.  The  Florida  war,  in  which  such  vast 
amounts  have  been  swallowed  up,  must  still  be  car- 
ried on,  though  with  diminished  expense.  And  who 
will  be  willing  to  withhold  the  appropriations  neces- 
sary for  our  naval  and  military  establishments,  and 
for  the  completion  of  works  which  have  been  long 
in  progress,  and  for  which  vast  sums  have  been  ex- 
pended? 

Provision  must  also  be  made  for  that  portion  of  the 
lean  which  will  fall  due  in  little  more  than  two  years, 
and  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  treasury  notes, 
and  upon  the  additional  ioan  which  must  be  made — 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
and  of  his  predecessors,  there  should  at  ail  times  be 
in  the  treasury  from  one  to  two  millions,  if  we  would 
sustain  cur  public  credit,  which  should  be  sacredly 
kept  from  the  slightest  possible  hazard,  and  would 
provide  for  an  efficient  administration  of  our  public 
affairs.  The  people  of  the  United  States  desire  an 
economical  administration  of  their  government;  but 
they  desire,  infinitely  more,  that  ample  revenues 
shall  be  provided,  such  as  will  enable  their  govern- 
ment to  meet  all  necessary  expenditures,  to  fulfil 
promptly  all  its  engagements,  and  to  maintain  that 
position  amongst  the  nations  to  which  we  are  enti- 
tled. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a system  of  revenue 
ouo-ht  to  be  provided  which  will  be  permanent — 
which  will  continue  in  its  main  provisions  for  a series 
of  years,  as  fluctuations  and  frequent  changes  are 
equally  embarrassing  to  the  government  and  to  the 
community.  It  is  repeated,  the  precise  amount  re- 
quired is  uncertain;  but.  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, a smaller  sum  than  26,000,000  dollars  or 
<27,000,000  will  not  suffice  for  the  ordinary  expen- 
ditures, including  payments  on  account  of  the  public 
debt. 

The  next  question  for  consideration  is,  what  will 
be  the  crohable  amount  of  dutiable  imports?  By  a 
statement  from  the  treasury  (annexed  hereto)  exhi- 
biting the  value  of  merchandise  imported  annually, 
from  1834  to  1840,  included,  after  deducting  the  re- 
exportations, it  appears  that  the  average  amount, 
which  would  have  been  subject  to  a duty  of  20  per 
cent,  and  upwards,  under  the  act.  of  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1841  was  f drawback  on  refined  sugar,  &c., 
deducted)  about  $94,000,000,  on  which  the  estimated 
amount  of  duty,  at  3U  per  cent,  is  $26,526,352,  and  the 
estimated  duty  on  articles  paying  less  than  20  per 
cent  duty  is  $120,000.  The  average  value  of  mer- 
chandise free  of  duty,  under  th,e  same  act,  was 
£ ID,  9S6, 269,  as  appears  by  an  annexed  table.  The 
fluctuations  in  those  years  were  very  great;  the 
amount  in  1836  was  $135,537,888,  more  than  double 
that  of  1840,  which  was  $66,467,575,  and  nearly  dou- 
ble the  importation  of  1838,  $69,938,65. 


There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  impor- 
tations of  this  and  of  two  subsequent  years  will  fall 
below  the  average  of  the  last  seven.  The  depressed 
price  of  cotton  and  all  our  principal  articles  of  pro- 
duce, the  derangement  and  state  of  the  currency, 
state,  and  individual  indebtedness  abroad,  and  the 
general  stagnation  of  business,  must  have  the  effect 
to  lessen  importations.  A large  amount  of  exports 
must  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon 
our  European  debt — probably  from  seven  to  ten  mil- 
lions; which  debt  itself  went  to  swell  the  amount  of 
imports.  A larger  proportion  of  the  debt  was  pro- 
bably incurred  in  1836  than  in  any  other  year,  and 
our  imports  in  that  year  reached  the  enormous 
amount  of  $189,9S0,053.  (House  document,  num- 
ber 3,  26t,h  congress, 2d  session.) 

The  next  interesting  and  important  inqury  is,  how 
the  necessary  revenue  shall  be  raised,  whether  alte- 
rations in  the  tariff  laws  are  necessary,  and  in  what 
manner  the  system  shall  be  adjusted.  This  leads  us 
to  the  consideration  of  the  existing  iaws,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  act  of  March  2,  1833.  It  has  become 
a fact  beyond  question,  that  the  revenue  derived  from 
duties  on  importations,  on  the  scale  at  which  they 
are  now  established,  are  wholly  insufficient  to  meet 
the  necessary  expenditures.  This  is  distinctly  stated 
in  the  two  last  financial  reports.  The  treasury  esti- 
mate of  the  sum  arising  from  duties  accruing  and 
payable  in  1842,  supposing  the  compromise  act  (so 
called)  to  go  into  full  operation,  is  only  $15,000,000. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  "What  but  to  revise  the 
laws  concerning  duties?  In  other  words,  what  but  a 
revision  of  the  tariff? 

As  the  last  reduction  of  duties  under  that  law  will 
take  effect  from  and  after  the  30th  of  June  next,  by 
| the  terms  of  the  act,  “all  duties  upon  imports  shall 
j he  collected  in  ready  money,  and  all  credits  shall 
i lie  abolished,  and  such  duties  shall  be  laid  for  the 
i purpose  of  raising  such  revenue  as  may  be  necessary 
to  an  economical  administration  of  the  government; 
and  the  duties  required  to  be  paid  by  law  shall  be  as- 
j sessed  upon  the  value  thereof  at  the  port  where  they 
, shall  be  entered,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
j prescribed  by  law.” 

I It  is  therefore  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  du- 
! ties  can  be  collected  after  that  time,  unless  some  le- 
j gal  provision  on  the  subject  shall  first  be  made.  The 
I great  provisions  cf  that  act  are,  that  duties  shall  be 
collected  in  ready  money;  that  they  shall  be  assessed 
on  the  value  of  the  goods  in  the  port  where  tiiey  shall 
be  entered,  instead  of  the  foreign  value,  and  that  du- 
! ties  shall  be  laid  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  neces- 
! sary  revenue. 

By  that  act,  the  duties  accruing  under  the  act  of 
July  14,  1832,  shall  be  reduced  to  20  per  cent,  adva- 
\ lorcm;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  to  limit  the  du- 
! ties  to  that  amount;  on  the  contrary,  it  provides  for  the 
; laving  of  such  duties  as  shall  be.  necessary  for  an  eco- 
'■  nomieal  administration  of  the  government.  This  con- 
struction of  the  act  is  perfectly  clear  to  the  cornmit- 
j tee;  and  they  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enlarge  upon 
it.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  congress,  in  1833,  and 
it  could  not  have  been  their  intention,  to  prescribe 
and  limit  the  rate  of  duties,  and,  of  course,  the  amount 
of  revenue,  for  this  great  and  growing  nation,  for  all 
time  to  come. 

The  committee  are  aware  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  that  act  was  made,  and  they  have 
been  disposed  to  carry  ont  its  provisions  as  far  as 
they  could,  consistently  with  the  interests  of  the  go- 
vernment and  I lie  security  and  preservation  of  great 
interests  which  have  grown  up  under  the  policy  of 
our  iaws.  They  consider  the  requisition  of  cash  da- 
lles as  an  important  and  salutary  provision,  as  it  will 
r.ct  only  secure  to  the  government  the  payment  of 
duties,  but  have  a tendency  to  check  excessive  im- 
portations, by  abolishing  that  system  of  credit  which 
has  continued  from  the  beginning  of  the  government, 
which  was  necessary  and  convenient  in  the  infan- 
cy of  cur  commerce,  but  which  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary. 

An  important  question  has  arisen,  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  establishing  a warehousing  system,  in  con- 
nexion with  cash  duties.  The  subject  has  before 
been  brought  to  Ihe  consideration  of  congress.  In 
1838,  the  New  York  chamber  of  commerce  peti- 
lioned  for  its  introduction,  and  a bill  was  reported 
for  that  purpose.  The  experience  cf  other  commer- 
cial countries,  particularly  of  England,  has  shown  its 
effects  to  have  been  good,  preventing  in  some  degree 
the  extension  of  credits,  securing  to  the  revenue 
certainty  and  punctuality  of  payment,  and  encour- 
aging foreign  trade,  by  enabling  those  concerned  in 
it  to  find  in  the  warehouses  every  article  necessary 
to  make  up  assorted  cargoes,  and  allowing  importers 
to  choose  their  own  time,  within  reasonable  limits, 
for  sales  at  home  or  shipments  abroad.  The  neces- 
sity of  immediate  payment  of  duties  in  ready  money 
would,  in  some  cases,  oblige  importers  to  force  their 
goods  on  the  market  unseasonably,  and  at  a sacri- 


fice. It  would  promote  the  interests  of  large  capitalists 
only,  and  would,  at  times,  be  inconvenient  even  to 
them. 

The  committee  have  received  information  from  in- 
telligent and  experienced  merchants  in  cur  principal 
cities,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  the  highest  re- 
spect, who  concur  in  opinion  that  a warehousing  sys- 
tem ought  to  accompany  cask  payments,  and  that  it  is 
generally  expected.  The  importers  of  tea  have  al- 
ways had  the  accommodation  of  such  a system,  when- 
ever that  article  was  subject  to  a duty. 

The  opinion  of  the  committee  is  favorable  to  the 
introduction  of  a well  regulated  warehousing  system 
in  connexion  with  cash  payments;  but  they,  or  a ma- 
jority of  them,  think  it  advisable  that  there  should 
be  a separate  bill  for  that  purpose,  as  it  must  con- 
tain many  details  which  can  only  be  obtained  from 
practical  men.  They  therefore  consider  this  as  a re- 
port, so  far  in  part,  that,  unless  the  subject  be  refer- 
red to  the  committee  on  commerce,  they  may  report 
a bill  hereafter. 

Another,  deemed  at  the  time  as  one  of  the  most 
important  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1833,  is 
that  which  provides  that,  after  June,  all  duties  shail 
be  assessed  on  a home  valuation.  This  was  a great 
change,  as  the  foreign  cost  or  value  has,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  certain  charges,  been  the  basis  for  the  cal- 
culation of  ad  valorem  duties.  But  as  observed  by 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  “undervaluations 
abroad,  frauds  real  or  supposed  in  invoices,  and  the 
unjust  advantages  which  were  believed  to  exist  in 
the  hands  of  foreign  manufacturers,  who  had  become 
themselves  the  importers  of  a large  proportion  of  the  man- 
ufactured goedt  from  Europe , led  congress  to  look  to  a 
home  valuation  for’securitv,  as  well  to  the  American 
importing  merchant  as  to  the  revenue  and  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  similar  articles  in  the  United  States.”  It  is 
manifest,  on  referring  to  the  debates  on  the  compro- 
mise act,  that  it  was  considered  as  a provision  > f 
great  importance  to  our  manufacturers  and  regular 
importers. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  committee  have 
given  the  most  full  consideration  to  the  subject,  and 
have  inquired  whether  that  provision  of  the  act  can 
be  carried  out  strictly  and  literally;  and,  if  not, 
whether  an  equitable  substitute  can  be  provided  for 
it.  They  have  received  statements  from  merchants 
and  other  practical  men  of  the  greatest  experience, 
from  every  part  of  our  country,  and  they  all  concur 
in  opinion,  decidediy,  that  a home  valuation  of  goods, 
in  the  port  where  they  shall  be  entered,  is  impracti- 
cable, and  this  for  obvious  reasons.  It  would  require 
a vast  increase  of  officers.  There  would  be  no  equa- 
lity or  uniformity  in  the  valuations  in  different  ports, 
nor  indeed  in  the  same  port.  There  would  be  the 
strongest  temptations  to  fraud,  however  rigid  might 
be  the  regulations  or  perfect  the  machinery.  But  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  this  point.  Can  a sub- 
stitute be  provided  which  shall  have  a uniform  ope- 
ration in  different  ports,  and  which  will  be  an  equit- 
able basis  for  the  assessment  of  duties?  This  question 
has  received  the  attention  of  Ihe  committee.  They 
have  endeavored  to  devise  one,  or  to  learn  from  other 
sources,  some  mode  by  which  such  a valuation  may 
be  made. 

The  substitute  for  a literal  home  valuation  which 
has  been  most  frequently  suggested  is  the  addition  of 
a cerlain  per  centage  to  the  foreign  cost — as  'o  how 
much,  the  witnesses  vary — some  placing  it  at  25,  and 
others  as  high  as  40  or  50  per  cent  according  to  their 
views  of  the  intention  of  the  law,  and  whether  the 
duty  itself  should  enter  into  the  value.  To  this 
mode  there  are  obvious  objections.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely unequal  on  different  articles,  as  the  charges 
of  importations  differ  essentially;  and,  besides,  one 
great,  perhaps  the  greatest,  object  expected  from  a 
home  valuation  [the  prevention  of  fraud]  wouid  be 
defeated,  as  the  assessment  of  duties  would  real- 
Iv  be  based  on  the  foreign  cost,  or  value,  as  hereto- 
fore. 

Another  suggestion  was,  to  authorise  the  secreta- 
ry of  the  treasury  to  ascertain  the  average  value  of 
goods  at  New  York,  or  at  two  or  three  different  ports, 
for  one  or  more  years,  from  their  sales,  and  to  estab- 
lish that  as  the  custom  house  valuation.  This,  though 
not  impracticable,  wouid  confer  a responsibility  of  a 
legislative  character,  on  a secretary  of  the  treasury, 
which  he  could  not  desire,  and  the  expediency  of 
which  may  well  be  doubted. 

Another  system  of  home  valuation  has  been  pro- 
posed; which  is,  to  fix  the  value  of  dutiable  articles, 
or  t’ne  most  important  of  them,  in  the  act.  This,  it 
is  understood,  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  a 
committee  in  the  senate.  Should  they  succeed  in  their 
efforts,  and  such  a valuation  be  established,  the  biil 
now  reported  may  be  made  to  conform  to  it  without 
difficulty. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  committee  have 
reported  a bill  imposing  duties,  in  part  ad  valorem  and  , 
in  part  specific.,  making  just  and  necessary  discrimina- 
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tions  in  Hie  rate,,  without- any  change  in  the  mode  of 
valuation;  but  with  additional  provisions  for  preven- 
tion of  frauds  and  under  valuations,  if  the  raising 
the  necessary  revenue  were  the  only  object,  thair 
task  would  have  been  comparatively  easy;  but  a far 
more  difficult,  question  arose — the  manner  in  which 
it  shall  be  raised,  whether  by  a uniform  and  horizon- 
tal or  by  a varying  and  discriminating  rate  of  duties, 
as  regard  to  the  revenue  and  to  the  condition  of  great 
interests  in  our  country  might  require.  They  fully 
accord  with  the  president,  in  the  opinion  expressed 
in  that  part  of  his  message  referred  to  them:  “In 
imposing  duties,  however,  for  the  purposes  of  reve- 
nue, a right  to  discriminate  as  to  the  articles  on  which 
the  duty  shall  be  laid,  as  well  as  the  amount,  neces- 
sarily and  properly  exists;  otherwise  the  government 
would  be  placed  in  the  condition  of  having  to  levy 
the  same  duties  itpon  all  articles,  the  productive,  as 
well  us  the  unproductive.  The  slightest  duty  upon 
some  might  have  the  effect  of  causing  their  importa- 
tion to  cease;  whereas,  others,  entering  extensively 
into  the  consumption  of  the  country,  might  bear  the 
heaviest,  without  any  sensible  diminution  in  the 
amount  imported.  So  also  the  government  may  be 
justified  in  so  discriminating,  by  reference  to  other 
considerations  of  domestic  policy  connected  with 
our  manufactures.  So  long  as  the  duties  shall  be 
laid  with  distinct  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  trea- 
sury, no  well-founded  objection,  can  exist  against 
them.” 

The  president  has  here  expressed  opinions  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  of  his  predecessors,  who  have  all 
recommended  ihe  encouragement  of  manufactures, 
either  as  an  important  source  of  national  wealth,  or, 
to  render  us  independent  of  foreign  nations  for  our 
necessary  supplies  in  the  event  of  war. 

The  impost  system  of  the  United  States  has  been 
from  the  first  act  in  1739,  and  more  especially  since 
1S1G,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  growth  and 
protection  of  American  capital  and  labor,  as  to  have 
raised  up  great  national  interests,  which  have  become 
indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
the  destruction  of  which  would  spread  calamity  over 
its  whole  extent.  They  have  grown  up  under  our 
system  oflaws,  they  are  connected  with  all  the  other 
great  interests  of  the  nation;  and  ail  must  agree  that 
they  cannot  be  disregarded  in  any  new  adjustment  of 
the  revenue  system,  without  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences. 

It  is  impossible  to  legislate  on  this  subject  without 
affecting  these  interests,  and  all  other  great  interests, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  such  is  the  necessary  connexion 
between  the  regulation  of  duties  and  all  the  great  de- 
partments of  industry.  No  one,  it  is  presumed,  would 
desire  any  change  in  our  policy  which  would  materi- 
ally injure,  much  less  destroy,  these  great  interests, 
spread  over  the  nation;  in  which  our  citizens  have 
embarked  capital  to  a vast  amount,  relying  on  the, 
faith  of  the  government  that  congress  would  hereaf- 
ter, as  they  have  hitherto,  so  adjust  the  tariff  of  du- 
ties and  “regulate  our  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions” as  to  foster  and  encourage  our  own  industry. 

The  committee  have  proceeded  to  the  discharge  of 
this  duty  with  a thorough  conviction  and  under  the 
deepest  impression  that  all  interests  of  the  people,  in 
every  portion  of  the  country,  and  that  all  the  people 
of  the  country,  in  every  section  of  it,  arc  alike  enti- 
tled to  equal  notice  arid  regard,  by  its  legislators;  and 
that  in  framing  laws  which  are  to  operate  on  all  the 
people,  even  prejudices  should  not  be  entirely  over- 
looked, when  disregard  of  them  might  weaken  the 
attachment  of  any  portion  of  the  people,  or  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country  to  our  inestimable  union. 

The  result  of  their  inquiries  is,  the  necessity  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  imposition  of  duties.  They  believe, 
in  the  first  place,  that  discrimination  is  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  revenue,  which  is  the  great  and  pri- 
mary object  in  the  adjustment  of  the  tariff.  They 
believe,  with  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  “that  it 
cannot  he  regarded  as  wise,  by  any  portion  of  the 
country,  as  a permanent  system  of  policy,  to  augment 
the  amount  of  revenue,  when  further  exigencies  re- 
quire such  augmentation,  by  raising  duties  on  all  ar- 
ticles, including  those  of  absolute  necessity,  to  the  full 
extent  of  20  per  cent,  (or  to  any  other  particular 
rate),  and  preserving  that  limit,  at  the  same  time,  as 
a fixed  barrier  against  higher  duties  on  any  article 
whatever.” 

it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  duty  bo  raised  above  a ve- 
ry moderate  rate  on  articles  of  small  bulk  and  great 
value,  the  object  will  be  defeated.  They  will  be 
smuggled,  and  wholly  escape  the  duty;  and  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  other  articles  will  bear  a higher 
than  the  ordinary  rate  of  duty,  and  thus  yield  a grea- 
ter revenue. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  committee  have  come  to 
a decided  opinion  in  favor  of  discriminating  duties, 
from  other  reasons  also,  such  as  must  commend  them- 
selves to  every  patriotic  citizen.  They  believe  that 
discrimination  in  the  assessment  of  duties  is  necessa- 


ry to  the  prosperity  of  every  branch  of  industry,  and 
is  essential,  not  only  }•■  the  prosperity  but  to  the  very 
existence  of  some  of  our  most  important  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  interests — such  as  have  been  pro- 
tected and  fostered  by  the  policy  of  our  laws,  such  as 
are  most  essentially  and  extensively  connected  with 
the  labor  and  industry  of  our  country  in  all  its  bran- 
ches, and  some  of  which  have  hitherto  been  consider- 
ed as  of  the  highest  importance  as  national  interests. 
Believing  this,  they  could  not  fail  to  recommend  a 
hill  based  on  principles,  which,  in  their  opinion,  are 
necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  such  interests.— 
They  do  not  propose  to  raise  more  revenue  than  is 
necessary  for  an  economical  administration  of  the 
government,  but  Ihev  do  propose  to  do  this  in  such  a 
manner  that  while,  in  their  opinion,  it  will  not  bear 
unequally  and  oppressively  on  any  part  of  the  com- 
munity, but,  on  the  contrary,  will  render  the  whole 
nation  more  prosperous  in  peace,  ami  bet  ter  prepared 
for  war,  it  will  extend  its  protecting  shield  over  the 
labor  and  industry  of  the  country.  Their  object  has 
been  to  assess  dutieson  Imported , articles  in  such  a 
manner  that,  while  a sufficient  revenue  will  they  hope 
be  provided,  the  act  shall  afford  reasonable  encour- 
agement to  our  own  producers  of  the  same  articles, 
and  shall  stimulate  their  enterprise  and  reward  their 
industry,  by  so  far  securing  to  them  our  own  markets 
that  they  may,  at  least,  enter  them  in  fair  competi- 
tion with  foreign  producers.  They  have  especially 
considered  Li le  condition  and  wants  of  those  branches  ; 
of  industry  whose  products  are,  in  a great  measure, 
the  resuit  of  labor,  as  the  chief  cause  oflhe  difference  ; 
in  the  cost  of  producing  manufactured  articles  here 
and  in  Europe  is  the  difference  in  the  wages  or  value 
of  labor.  But,  in  discriminating  in  the  rare  of  duties, 
they  have  not  disregarded  the  interests  of  the  reve- 
nue; on  the  contrary,  they  believe  that  more  revenue 
will  he  collected  by  the  present  bill  than  would  be 
received  under  a lower  rate  of  duty,  especially  if  the  J 
duty  was  ml  valorem;  and  they  have  not  made  any  du-j 
ty  which  will  be  prohibitory,  unless  the  market  is 
now  wholly  supplied  by  our  own  citizens,  under  the 
operation  of  existing  or  former  laws. 

The  provision  of  the  compromise  act  which  re- 
quires that,  after  June  next,  all  duties  shall  be  ad  va- 
lorem, was,  as  observed  by  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury in  his  report,  “a  great  change  in  (he  system  of 
imposts,  as  it  has  been  heretofore  regarded  as  the  dic- 
tate of  prudence  and  the  teaching  of  long  experience, 
that,  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  and  the  security  of 
the  revenue,  duties  ought,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  be  j 
made,  not  ad  valorem,  but  specific.”  The  committee  | 
are  still  of  this  opinion,  and  in  this  they  are  confirm- 
ed by  the  opinions  of  many  intelligent  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  who  all  concur  in  the  belief  that  spe- 
cific duties  afford  the  best  security  against  frauds, 
from  which  the  government  and  our  own  importing 
merchants  and  manufacturers  have  suffered  so  Severe-  \ 
ly.  ' They  have  therefore  retained  specific  duties; 
some  amount  to  more  and  some  to  less  than  thirty 
percent,  ad  valorem.  In  the  aggregate,  much  more 
revenue  will,  in  their  opinion,  be  received,  than 
would  be  by  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  thirty  percent, 
or  indeed  any  other  uniform  ad  valorem  duty.  Much 
the  larges*  part  of  the  revenue  has  heretofore  been 
raised  from  specific  duties,  as  it  appears  from  a ta- 
ble of  the  same  in  the  appendix. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  provides: 

1.  A general  sd  valorem  duly  of  thirty  per  cent, 
with  few  exceptions,  whore  the  duty  is  on  that  prin- 
ciple. 

2.  A discrimination  is  made,  for  the  security  of 
such  interests  as  cannot  be  preserved  without  it,  as 
well  as  for  revenue,  by  specific  duties  on  valuations, 
bringing  the  duties  in  some  instances  below  and  in 
some  above  the  rate  of  the  general  ad  valorem  duty, 
arid  fixing  the  duty  at  as  low  a rate  as  is  consistent 
with  the  security  of  those  objects. 

3.  A:;  a general  principle,  the  duty  on  the  articles  I 
subject  to. such  discrimination  is  made  at  the  rate  it' 
was  in  1840,  after  the  deduct  i -is  of  four-tenths  of  the 
excess  over  twenty  per  cent,  under  the  act  of  March 
2.  1333.  Many  departments  of  industry  were  able  to 
continue  in  successful  operation  under  this  reduction, 1 
which  cannot  sustain  the  great  reduction  of  January 
last,  and  which  would  be  overwhelmed  under  the 
full  operation  of  that  act. 

The  arrangement  of  duties  in  such,  manner  that,  j 
while  they  would  yield  a sufficient  revenue,  they 
would  promote  the  prodiu  live  industry  of  the  coun-j 
try,  especially  as  applied  to  our  infant  manufactures, 
has  been  considered  as  the  established  policy  of  the; 
government.  In  that  part  of  the  country  which  is  : 
commercial  and  navigating,  and  which  had  been  op- 
[ posed  to  the  tariff  acts  of  1S1G  and  1824,  many  with-  , 
drew  a portion  of  their  capitals  from  commerce,  and 
applied  them  to  manufactures.  They  had  confidence 
in  the  government,  that  the  system,  deliberately  set- 
tled, would  not  be  abandoned.  It  has  proved  to  be  a 
wise  policy.  Its  effects  have  exceeded  tiie  hopes  and 


predictions  of  its  most  ardent  friends.  Indeed,  among 
all  the  wonders  in  the  rapid  advance  of  our  country 

in  wealth  and  power,  nothing  is  more  wonderful it 

may  be  almost  said,  more  miraculous — than  ihe  his- 
tory of  our  manufactures.  Capital  lias  been  applied 

to  manufactures,  through  our  extended  country. 

T he  genius  of  the  people  lias  been  stimulated  to  the 
greatest  and  most  diversified  exertion.  The  manu- 
facture of  iron,  wool,  cotton,  glass,  paper,  cutlery 
and  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  articles,  has  sprun"- 
up  furnishing  employment  to  vast  mn-scs  of  people! 

. reward  to  those  who  have  bold iy  adventured 
in  these  new  pursuits,  so  full  of  blessings  to  the  coun- 
try, has  not  been  equal  to  their  enterprise.  The  evi- 
dence before  the  committee  shows  that  many  of  the 
principal  branches  nf  manufacture  are  in  astute  of 
great  depression,  owing  to  the  deranged  state  of  the 
currency,  to  over  production  at  home  and  abroad  to 
the  influx  of  goods  sent  here  by  foreign  manufactures 
and  dealers,  and  to  Ihe  uncertainty  as  to  the  legisla- 
tion  of  congress,  and  what  will  be  the  future  policy 
of  the  government. 

The  committee  have  f it  it  fo  be  their  duty  to  .in- 
quire into  the  condition  of  particular  branches  of  in- 
dustry; to  consider  the  legislation  of  other  nations  on 
t he  sapae  subjects,  to  .ascertain  the  cost  of  production 
in  foreign  countries  and  at  home,  and  to  collect,  such 
facts  as  would  enable  them  to  determine  in  each  case 
what  amount  of  duties  ought  to  be  laid,  and  in  what 
form.  The  result  nf  their  inquiry  and  examination 
is  a belief  that  an  uniform  ad  r-tlrrcm  duty  of  30  per 
cent,  whilst  it  would  he  insufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  revenue,  would  bringdown  many  of  our  great  me- 
chanic inf-rests,  and  annihilate  br  m -he  sof  manufae- 
lure,  in  which  large  capitals  have  been  invested.  From 
the  evidence  furnished  to  them,  and  all  the  examina- 
tion they  have  been  able  to  make,  they  are,  satisfied 
that,  unless  specific  and  discriminalingduties  arc  laid, 
some  of  the  greatest,  most  extensive,  and,  in  a na- 
tional point  of  view,  most  important  interests,  and 
some  which  a wise  national  policy  has  heretofore  en- 
couraged— as  the  manufacture  of  paper,  leather, 
glass,  and  particularly  of  woollens,  cordage  and  iron’ 
as  being  of  national  importance — cannot  bo  sustained! 

The  community  is  hardly  aware  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  some  of  those  manufactures,  whose  pros- 
perity, nay,  whose  very  existence,  depends  on  a pro- 
per adjustment  of  the  tariff,  of  the  capital  invested, 
file  number  of  persons  connected  with'  them,  and  of 
their  connexion  with  the  agricultural  and  navigating 
interests  of  the  country.  The  committee  wi'lf refer 
to  some  of  those,  the  statistics  of  which  have  been 
furnished  to  them.  Among  these  is  the  manufacture, 
of  paper,  which  has  been  greatly  extended, and  whi  -h 
has  furnished  our  market  with  'the  article  at  a price 
greatly  reduced. 

It.  appears  by  a statement  annexed,  made  by  a com- 
mittee of  paper  manufacturers,  that  there  are  six 
hundred  paper  mills  in  the  United  States,  employin'- 
a capita!  of  $16,000,006,  anchraanufacturing  near!-.-  to 
that  amount  annually;  giving  support  to  more  than 

50.000  persons.  Under  the  protective  policy  of  our 
laws,  ho,me  competition  alone  has  reduced  ihe  price 
of  paper  nearly  one  half.  About  170,000,000  pounds 
of  rags  and  other  materials  are  annually  used',  mors 
than  150.009,000  of  which,  of  the  value  of  about 
§5,000,000,  are  collected  in  this  country,  and  which 
coiiid  not  be  applied  to  any  ether  useful  purpose,  and 
is  therefore  a saving  or  production  of  wealth  to  that 
amount.  The  committee  are  satisfied  that  under  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent,  this  business  could 
not  be  sustained-  The  country  would  be  flooded 
v/ilh  the  product  of  the  cheap  labor  of  France  Ger- 
many and  Italy. 

The  cotton  manufacture  is  perhaps  as  well  estab- 
lished as  anv  important  manufacturing  interest  in  the 
country;  and  yet  even  this  has  a vital  interest  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  tariff.  It  cannot  be  considered  as 
secure  from  foreign  competition,  riot  even  in  coarse 
cottons,  under  a mere  ad  valorem  duty.  A verv  in- 
teresting and  able  memorial,  from  citizens  of  Boston 
and  Its  vicinity,  containing  a history  of  that  manu- 
facture in  the  United  States,  and  a statement  of  its 
present  condition,  particularly  of  the  cotton  printing 
establishments,  is  annexed.  They  say:  “The  cotton 
manufacture,  as  an  important  branch  of  American 
industry,  takes  the  date  from  tiie  year  1816.  Its 
rapid  extension  has  been  without  parallel  in  the 
whole  history  of  commerce.  It  reached  the  consumo- 
lion  of  100,000  bales  in  1825,  and  now  amounts  to 

300.000  bales,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
pounds.  The  present  consumption  is  equal  to  the 
whole  export  of  the  United  States  up  to  the  year 
1820,  oi  tiie  whole  consumption  of  American  cotton 
in  Great  Britain  up  to  the  same  period,  and  exceeds 
our  exports  to  France  previous  to  the  year  1849. 

There  are  some  circumstances  connected  with  the 
introduction  and  progress  of  this  manufacture  which 
are  entitled  to  notice,  in  their  connexion  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  cotton  growing  states.  The  article  first 
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produced,  in  any  quantity,  was  a novel*;-,  in  com- 
merce. A fabric,  stouter  atid  heavier  than  any  thing 
hereto!'  - in  use,  was  product  >!  and  became  a favorite 
article  of  consumption  from  its  first  introduction,  f 
soon  her:.  ..e  an  article  of  export  to  different  parts  of 
the  world,  which  has  continued  to  increase  up  to  the 
present  time.  In  this  way  it  soon  attracted  Ihe  at- 
tention of  British  manufacturers,  and  became  an  ob- 
ject of  i • i tat  ion ; and  these  imitations,  under  the. 
name  of  domestics,  now  constitute  a very  large 
branch  of  trade,  with  this  peculiarity. 

The  British  are  enabled  to  use  a cheaper  material, 
the  growth  of  India  mixed  with  a small  proportion  of 
American  cotton,  by  which  they  furnish  an  article 
very  similar  in  appearance  at  a lower  price,  but  es- 
sentially inferior  in  texture  and  durability. 

“It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  identical  article 
of  this  manufacture,  which  sold  at  30  cents  in  1816, 
is  now  selling  at  7\  cents  the  square  yard.” 

“The.  branch  of  manufacture,  however,  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  in  its  character  at  the  present 
time,  in  its  connexion  with  the  tariff,  is,  unquestion- 
ably, that  of  printed  calicoes.  This  manufacture 
was  commenced  about  the  year  1S25,  and  so  rapid 
has  been  its  progress,  that  it,  now  amounts  to  full  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  yards  per  annum,  of 
the  value  of  at.  least  sixteen  millions  of  dollars,  and 
employing  a capital  of  twenty-five  millions.  There 
is  no  manufacture  whatever  requiring  a combination 
of  so  much  mechanical  and  chemical  skill  as  this.” 

For  the  protection  of  this  vast  interest,  so  import- 
ant as  a source  of  wealth  to  the  whole  country,  and 
which  furnishes  support  to  so  many  thousands  of  our, 
population,  specific  duties  are  indispensable,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  memorialists.  On  this  subject  they 
express  themselves  with  great  strength: 

“The  point,  however,  which  we  would  respect- 
fully urge  upon  congress  is,  (hat  the  duty,  whatever 
its  rate,  should  be  specific,  either  in  the  form  of  one 
fixed  duty  on  the  square  yard  on  all  cotton  manufac- 
tures, only  discriminating  between  those  which  are 
and  those  which  are  not  dyed  or  printed;  or,  as  in  the 
existing  law,  under  the  form  of  a minimum,  with  an 
ad  valorem  duly  on  all  goods  costing  over  a specified 
rate.” 

The  consequence  of  ad  valorem  duties,  they  think, 
would  be  the  introduction  of  goods  made  from  the 
inferior  cotton  of  India  instead  of  our  own.  They 
repeat  their  conviction  of  the  necessity  that  the  duty 
should  in  some  mode  be  specific. 

“We  cannot  urge  upon  congress  too  earnestly  our 
conviction,  that  whether  in  reference  to  revenue 
alone,  or  the  protection  of  our  interests,  the  duty 
should  be  specific,  either  in  the  fixed  duty  per  square 
yard,  or  in  the  form  of  a minimum,  under  which  the 
manufacture  has  risen  to  its  present  importance. — 
We  would  prefer  the  lowest  possible  minimum  duty 
to  a simple  duty  of  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The 
skill  requisite  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  printed  cottons  presents  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
a home  valuation,  at  our  numerous  ports  of  entry,  on 
any  principle  approaching  equality;  and  no  article  af- 
fords greater  facility  for  frauds,  under  any  ad  valo- 
rem duty. 

“Without  going  into  a general  consideration  of 
principles  in  support  of  the  system  of  so  adjusting  the 
duties  on  imports  as  to  favor  the  industry  of  our  own 
country,  we  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to 
the  signal  triumph  of  these  principles,  and  the  gene- 
ral advantages  which  the  country  derives  frouvthem, 
when  applied,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, under  circumstances  of  the  most  favorable  cha- 
racter. The  raw  material  was  the  production  of  our 
own  country.  The  improvements  in  its  manufac- 
ture, one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of  the  human  art, 
required  the  outlay  of  great  capital  i:i  the  necessary 
machinery,  for  propelling  which,  our  streams  of  wa- 
ter furnish  a power  unappreciated,  if  not  unknown. 
The  tariffs  of  1816,  and  of  1828  were  successively 
enacted,  giving  the  most  ample  protection  to  the 
manufacture.  What  has  been  the  result?  The  facts 
already  stated — the  application  of  capital  to  this  ma- 
nufacture, wilh  a power  and  rapidity  without  any 
precedent;  the  calling  into  action  a mass  of  human 
labor  previously  dormant  and  inactive;  and  al!  this 
with  a constant  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  com- 
modities produced,  and  an  extension  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  one  great  staple  to  new  products  and 
uses.” 

They  state  that  “all  the  branches  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  are  now  in  a state  of  miserable  depres- 
sion. We  attribute  this  depression,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, to  tho  deranged  state  of  the  currency  through- 
out so  great  a part  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
glutted  state  of  foreign  markets,  arising  out  of  over 
production  and  over  trade  in  this  branch  of  manu- 
factures in  England.  But  it  is  not  to  be  concealed 
that  the  late  reductions  of  the  tariff,  with  the  con- 
sequent heavy  importations,  and  the  uncertainty 
which  hangs  over  the  proceedings  of  congress  on  that 


question,  add  very  much  to  '.he  gloom  and  apprehen- 
sions which  now  attach  to  this  interest.” 

The  statement  of  these  memorialists  is  confirmed 
by  other  evidence,  which  shows,  also,  that,  ad  valo- 
rem duties  would  fill  our  markets  with  coarse  cotton 
goods,  made  from  East  India  cotton. 

Edward  Gray,  esq.  proprietor  of  a large  establish- 
ment at  Ellicott’s  mills,  Maryland,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  cotton  manufacturers  in  the  United  Stales,  says 
that  within  tiie  last  two  or  three  years  the  South 
American  markets  have  ceased  to  take  his  goods,  be- 
ing supplied  at  a cheaper  rate  bv  ihe  British.  He 
sent  out.  and  got  samples,  and  found  they  were  made 
of  Surat  cotton,  in  imitation  of  his  goods,  which  ex- 
plained to  him  the.  cause  of  ihe  British  being  able  to 
undersell  him.  Until  within  two  or  three  years,  the 
British  were  unable  to  work  it  up,  on  acconnt  of  its 
short  staple;  but  lately,  in  consequence  of  improve- 
ment in  machinery,  they  have  been  able  to  work  it 
up  very  well.  Mr.  Gray  lias  no  doubt  but  all  the 
coarse  goods  in  Europe  will  ultimately  be  made  of 
India  cotton.  They  will  have  the  advantage  in  our 
market  of  at  least  three  cents  per  yard;  and  he  has 
no  doubt  that  if  the  tariff  is  not  altered,  after  the  30th 
of  June  England  will  supply  our  entire  market  with 
coarse  cottons,  made  of  India  cotton. 

Mr.  Gray  does  not  think  that  a simple  ad  valorem 
duty,  to  any  amount  which  would  be  acceptable, 
would  protect  the  manufacturer  here.  “It  must  bean 
ad  valorem  duty,  coupled  wilh  a valuation,  as  in  the 
act  of  1832;  the  reason  is  the  cheapness  of  the  fo- 
reign article  and  Ihe  foreign  invoices.”  He  thinks 
the  valuation  of  plain  goods  should  he  about  20  cents, 
for  the  colored  25  cents;  this,  with  a duty  of  30  per 
cent  would  answer,  and  make  the  duty  what  it  was 
in  3 S 4 0 . The  valuations  and  rate  of  duty  suggested 
by  him  are  proposed  in  the  bill  reported. 

Peter  H.  Schenck,  of  Fishkill,  well  known  as  one 
of  our  most  experienced  manufacturers,  confirms 
these  statements,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  his 
testimony  annexed.  Similar  statements  were  also 
made  by  others.  | 

The  committee  could  not  disregard  evidence  like 
this,  in  relation  to  that  great  interest,  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture— an  interest  not  of  mere  local  importance, 
or  affecting  a particular  class  of  citizens  only.  It  is 
a great  national  concern;  cotton  mills  are  established 
in  the  sou ! h as  well  as  the  north.  The  whole  com- 
munity is  in  some  way  interested  in  its  prosperity; 
planters,  who  furnish  the  raw  material;  farmers  who 
find  a market  for  their  produce;  ns  well  as  owners 
and  operatives.  Shall  we  not  give  full  consideration 
to.  the  statements  and  opinions  of  men  of  the  greatest 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  who,  relying  on  what 
they  supposed  to  be  the  settled  national  policy,  have 
embarked  capital  in  this  business  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  reduce  profits  to  Ihe  lowest  possible  point,  while 
the  whole  country  has  been  benefitted  by  the  great  re- 
duction of  prices? 

The  committee  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  so  to  adjust 
the  duties  on  imported  cottons  as  to  secure  to  our 
own  manufactures  that  advantage  of  our  own  market, 
which  they  have  acquired  by  persevering  labor,  skill, 
and  enterprise,  and  which  would  be  lost  by  simple 
ad  valorem  duties. 

The  great  interests  connected  with  wool,  in  its 
growth  and  manufacture,  require  the  continuance  of 
the  protective  policy  of  the  government.  Those  vast 
interests  (for  they  may  be  considered  as  identical)  are 
in  a state  of  great  depression,  as  will  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Schenck  and  of  Mr. 
Cults,  one  of  a committee  from  Windsor  county, 
Vermont.  There  are  now  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  census,  at  least  20,000,000  sheep.  Tho 
capital  invested,  estimating  tho  sheep  at  $2  each,  and 
the  land  necessary  for  their  subsistence  (being  at  the 
rate  of  one  acre  for  three  sheep)  at  §12  per  acre, 
would  amount  to  §120,000,000;  to  which  should  be 
added  the  investments  necessary  for  the  support  of 
these  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  sheep,  the  clipping 
i^’  the  wool,  &c.  amounting  to  some  millions  more. 
The  annual  product  of  wool  may  be  estimated  at  fifty 
millions  of  pounds. 

These  large  investments  have  been  encouraged  by 
former  legislation.  'Die  duty,  by  t lie  act  of  1828, 
was  four  cents  a pound,  and  fifty  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem; and,  by  the  act  of  1832,  the  same  specific  duty, 
and  forty  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Surely  this  interest 
has  a just  claim  to  the  consideration  of  congress. — 
Wool  is  a raw  material  of  vast  importance  in  a na- 
tional point  of  view.  Since  tlie  experience  of  the 
last  war,  when  we  found  ourselves  dependent  on  the 
enemy  for  supplies  of  clothing,  which  were  obtained 
in  a great  measure  by  illicit  commerce,  and  furnish- 
ed only  at  the  most  enormous  prices,  it  has  been  a 
leading  object  in  our  national  policy  to’ render  our 
country  independent  of  foreign  nations  f,  r articles  of 
siiiui  indispensable  necessity. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  policy  which 
encouraged  these  great  agricultural  investments,  and 


i nnufr. cturlng establishments  in  connexion  with  them, 
ought  not  to  be  abandoned.  They  would  he  sacrificed 
bv  a sl.iiple  ad  valorem  duty  of  thirty  per  cent.  The 
rates  in  the  bill  reported  are — on  wool,  the  value  of 
which  shall  exceed  eight  cents,  four  cents  a pound 
and  twentv-six  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  and  on  manu- 
factures of  wool,  forty  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In  their 
opinion,  these  interests  could  not  be  sustained  under 
lower  rates  of  duty.  They  were  not  able  to  report 
any  substitute  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  woollens, 
although  they  are  sensible  that  the  manufacturers 
have  suffered  greatly  from  fraudulent  invoices  and 
undervaluations. 

Another  article  of  prime  and  indispensable  neces- 
sity, without  which  (in  the  language  of  the  memo- 
rialists from  Lexington,  Virginia)  “a  nation  would 
be  unable  to  exist  in  other  than  a savage  state,  or 
unable  to  defend  itself  against  an  enemy,  however 
puny,”  is  iron.  Very  interesting  statistics  of  this 
manufacture  have  been  furnished  to  the  committee, 
abstracts  of  which  are  annexed  to  this  report.  The 
committee  have  also  examined  several  witnesses  of 
great  knowledge  and  experience  on  this  subject,  and 
they  find  that,  although  some  branches  of  this  manu- 
facture are  so  well  established  that  they  can  be  sus- 
tained under  moderate  duties,  others  require  the  se- 
curity of  higher  rates  of  duties.  This  great  interest  is 
much  depressed  under  the  operation  of  the  present 
laws,  a change  of  which  is  necessary  to  save  them 
■ from  the  effects  of  the  rivalry  of  foreign  manufac- 
turers. 

This  manufacture  is  of  vast  impogianee,  on  account 
; of  the  capital  invested,  the  number  of  persons  it  em- 
ploys the  amount  paid  for  labor,  and  the  great  value 
of  its  product.  It  is  a national  interest.  Ores  of  this 
' metal,  of  the  greatest  richness  and  finest  quality,  are 
| found  in  every  section  of  the  country — many  of  them 
in  the  midst  of  forests,  or  surrounded  by  inexhaustible 
fields  of  coal,  near  rivers,  or  canals,  or  rail  roads, 
i which  have  been  made  at  vast  expense,  to  furnish  fa- 
cilities for  transportation.  It  wouiu  be  easy  to  show 
that  it  is  a national  interest,  on  account  of  its  connexion 
with  agriculture,  commerce  and  the  arts.  In  New 
j Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  states, 
i the  prosperity  of  this  manufacture  is  essential  to  that 
1 of  the  state.  Whatever  should  seriously  affect  an  in- 
. terest  like  this  would  be  a national  calamity.  If  sus- 
: tained  and  encouraged,  by  security  against  inundation 
from  the  products  of  the  depressed  labor  of  England, 
and  against  the  vacillating  policy  of  our  own  govern- 
ment, there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  country 
will,  at  no  very  distant  period,  be  supplied  with  ma- 
nufactures of  iron,  in  all  its  forms,  at  the  most  mode- 
I rate  prices  at  which  they  can  be  brought  to  our  rnar- 
! ket  from  any  country. 

No  case  shows  the  necessity  of  discriminating  du- 
ties more  clearly  than  that  of  cordage,  which  it  has 
been  our  uniform  policy  to  encourage.  There  is  per- 
I haps  no  considerable  article  of  manufacture  which 
would  be  more  effectually  ruined  by  a horizontal  ta- 
riff, whether  of  20  or  30  per  cent  than  tills.  With 
an  equal  duty  upon  hem-p  and  cordage,  an  importer 
could  afford  to  sell  a ton  of  Russian  cordage  for  less 
than  he  could  a ton  of  clean  hemp.  The  reason  is 
i to  be  found  in  the  protection  which  Russia  affords  to 
her  own  manufactures,  the  import  duty,  and  other 
j shipping  charges  upon  hemp,  being  much  higher  than 
upon  cordage,  and  in  the  circumstance  that  the  freight 
j of  a ton  of  hemp  is  §13  more  than  that  of  a ton  of 
| cordage.  It  is  plain  therefore  that,  under  the  same 
duty  on  hemp  and  cordage,  the  manufacture  of  cor- 
dage must  cease  in  this  country. 

The  duties  in  the"  bill  reported  are  the  same  as  they 
were  in  the  act  of  1832 — §40  a ton  on  hemp,  and  five 
cents  on  untarred  and  four  cents  on  tarred  cordage — 
which  rates  are,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  committee,  re- 
quired for  revenue. 

Should  an  equal  ad  valorem  duty  be  laid  on  the  raw 
material,  and  on.  refined  sugar,  every  sugar  refinery 
must  stop,  as  appears  by  interesting  statement  an- 
nexed. The  capital  invested  in  1 h is  business  is  im- 
mense. It  is  protected  by  the  policy  of  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  other  nations.  Great  Britain  al- 
lows a bounty  in  its  exportation.  Other  interests 
might  be  referred  to,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
necessity  of  discrimination  for  revenue,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  important  branches  of  industry  and 
vast  investments,  as  in  the  manufactures  of  glass, 
white  and  other  leads,  salt,  coal,  (the  necessity  of 
protecting  which  has  been  strongly  represented  from 
Virginia),  and  sugar  70,000,000  pounds  of  which  are 
annually  produced  m Louisiana;  but  it  cannot  be  ne- 
cessary. 

But  :he  necessity  of  discriminating  and  specific  du- 
ties is  not  confined  to  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, carried  on  by  machinery,  and  employing  large 
capitals  as  is  often  staled.  They  are  essential,  also, 
to  many  mechanical  interests,  carried  on  wholly  by 
individuals  on  their  own  account,  and  a great  pro- 
portion of  the  value  of  whose  products  is  from  hand 
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labor.  Among  tbe  most  important  of  these  is  the 
leather  and  shoe  business,  an  interesting  account  of 
which  has  been  furnished  by  a delegation  appointed  by 
a convention  of  “nine  hundred  dealers,  manufacturers, 
and  operatives,  hrtlden  in  Boston,  on  the  2d  of  March.” 
They  state  that  the  leather  and  shoe  business  is  the 
largest  manufacturing  interest  in  the  country,  pro- 
ducing commodities  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
$50,000,000  annually,  and  giving  employment  to  not 
less  than  100.000  persons.  They  refer  to  the  statis- 
tics of  Massachusetts,  carefully  collected  for  the  year 
1837,  by  sworn  assessors  in  each  town,  which  show 
that  that  state  alone  manufactures  leather,  boots, 
and  shoes,  to  the  value  of  $18,000,000  annually,  em- 
ploying not  less  than  40,000  persons. 

At  least  40  per  cent,  of  their  products  is  from 
manual  labor,  a large  proportion  of  which  is  per- 
formed by  females,  15,000  of  whom  are  employed  in 
Massachusetts  alone.  They  state  that,  during  the 
reduction  of  duties  under  the.  compromise  act,  im- 
portations of  boots  and  shoes  have  greatly  increased, 
and  especially  since  tbe  last  reduction.  The  relative 
cost  of  boots  and  shoes  in  Paris  and  Boston  is  as  (55 
cents  to  one  dollar,  and  in  Germany  tbe  price  is  still 
less. 

“But  (they  say)  that  the  duties  be  specific,  is  a 
point  that  we  would  press,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
importance,  both  as  regards  tbe  protection  of  our 
manufacture,  and  the  revenue  which  that  protection 
proposes  to  raise.  It  should  he  specific,  to  prevent, 
the  frauds  and  impositions  which  are  practised  on  the 
country.” 

Who  would  hazard  by  the  mode  of  levying  duties, 
or  by  adhering  to  a fixed  rate  of  ad  valorem  duty,  an 
interest  of  such  vast  magnitude,  and  which  furnishes 
"employment  to  so  many  persons?  Who  would  wish 
to  see  our  mechanics  driven  from  their  occupations, 
and  our  flourishing  villages,  where  this  business  is 
carried  on,  falling  into  decay,  because  the  oppress- 
ed workmen  of  Europe  can  furnish  these  articles 
cheaper? 

Ail  the  great  interests  of  the  country  are  now  in 
an  extremely  depressed  condition — every  branch  of 
industry  is  paralyzed.  Plow  is  it  that,  in  a time  of 
profound  peace,  with  a country  abounding  in  natural 
resources,  with  an  active  and  enterprising  popula- 
tion, increasing  without  a parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race,  and  rolling  on  towards  the  western 
ocean,  settling  as  rich  lands  as  the  sun  shines  upon, 
and  when  Providence  has  blessed  us  with  fruitful 
seasons,  with  all  the  means  and  facilities  of  success- 
ful enterprise;  how  is  it  that,  blessed  by  heaven  be- 
yond any  other  people  who  ever  existed,  the  voice 
of  complaint  should  come  up  from  every  part  of  the 
land. 

There  are  several  causes  for  the  present  depres- 
sion of  property  and  general  stagnation  of  business, 
one  of  which  will  be  admitted  to  be  the  large  amount 
of  our  importations  over  the  amount  of  exports. 
This  depresses  Our  home  industry,  and  draws  from 
the  country  annually  large  balances  in  specie,  crip- 
pling our  banks,  and  depriving  them  of  the  power  to 
grant  the  necessary  facilities.  The  same  causes  pro- 
duced the  exhaustion  of  our  resources  and  the  em- 
barrassment which  were  the  principal  cause  of  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution.  As  stated  in  the  very 
able,  petition  from  Windsor  county,  Vermont,  “from 
1783  to  1789,  the  trade  of  the  thirteen  old  states  was 
perfectly  free  to  the  whole  world.  The  result  was, 
that  Great  Britain  filled  every  section  of  our  coun- 
try with  her  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  linen, lea- 
ther, iron,  glass,  and  all  other  articles  used  here,  and 
in  four  years  she  swept  from  (he  country  every  dol- 
lar and  every  piece  of  gold,”  &c. 

In  the  last  term  of  Gen.  Jackson’s  administration 
tli e imports  exceeded  the  exports  each  year,  making 
an  excess  of  $129,681,397. 

The  excess  of  imports  during  the  three  first  years 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administration  was  nearly  se- 
venty millions,  in  1840,  for  the  first  time  for  ten 
years,  there  was  an  excess  of  exports.  In  1841  the 
imports  exceeded  the  exports  about  three  millions. 

A tariff-  of  duties  which,  while  it  will  supply  (he 
necessary  revenue,  will  check  excessive  importa- 
tions, and  prevent  the  flow  of  specie  abroad  for  the 
payment  of  large  balances,  will  do  much  to  restore 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Revenue  is  necessary; 
it  must  be  raised  from  duties  on  imports;  and,  if 
these  are  wisely  arranged,  they  will  encourage  do- 
mestic industry,  and  improve  and  increase  our  circu- 
lating medium,  so  essential  to  the  restoration  of 
prosperity. 

And  why  should  we  not  rely  more  upon  ourselves 
and  on  our  policy?  1=  there  any  thing  in  (he  police 
of  other  nations  to  induce  us  to  lead  the  way  in  free 
trade?  Free  trade!  Where  shall  vve  go  to  find  an 
example  for  it?  All  the  great  nations  of  Europe  are 
protect. ng  their  own  industry,  and  encouraging  their 
own  manufactures,  to  an  extent  before  unknown. 
France,  Prussia,  the  German  states,  and  even  Rus- 


sia, are  making  rapid  advances  in  manufactures,  un- 
der a'system  of  rigorous  r strir.tions. 

Until  tin-  European^  nations  change  their  policy, 
there  can  he  ru>  really  free  trade  for  the  U.  Slates. 
Should  we  only  adopt  this  policy,  free,  trade  will  be 
only  on  one  side,  and  that  not  ours.  W e shall  en  joy 
just  so  much  commerce  with  them  as  they  in  their 
good  pleasure  may  allow  us.  Shall  we  look  to  Eng- 
land for  our  example  of  free  trade?  England  im- 
poses prohibitory  duties  on  all  articles  she  can  raise 
or  manufacture.  This  is  her  settled  policy.  Should 
an  insufficient  tariff,  with  her  vast  surpluses  poured 
in  upon  us,  break  down  our  establishments,  and  we 
again  import  our  cotton,  woollen  and  other  manu- 
factured goods,  what  would  she  receive  in  return  for 
them?  With  what  could  we  pay  her?  She  will  riot 
take  from  us  our  wheat  and  corn,  unless  her  popula- 
tion is  in  a starving  condition,  because  they  will  in- 
terfere with  her  own  agricultural  interests.  The 
products  of  our  fisheries  and  our  forests  will  find  no 
admission  there,  because  she  must  encourage  her 
own  fisheries  and  her  colonial  timber  trade.  She 
will  take  a few  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  but 
charged  with  a duty  and  excise  of  ten  times  .its  ori- 
ginal cost,  and  thus  yielding  a twelfth  part  of  her 
revenue  from  imports.  She  will  not  take  from  us 
any  article  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  this  country,  except  our  cotton,  which  has  become 
essential  to  her  cotton  manufactures — that  branch  of 
her  industry  which  is  now  essential  to  her  national 
wealth  and  power— and  she  is  straining  every  nerve 
to  become  independent  of  foreign  nations  for  this. 

# A departure  from  that  policy  under  which  duties 
on  imports  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  encourage 
domestic  industry,  it  is  feared,  would  be  most  disas- 
trous. Foreign  nations  would  flood  this  country  with 
their  productions,  and  destroy  our  manufactures,  by 
depriving  them  of  the  home  market.  The  operation 
of  it  would  be  like  that  of  our  reciprocal  treaties , as 
(hey  are  called,  under  which  we  have  lost  a great 
part  of  the  carrying  trade  of  our  own  produce.  We 
have  lately  noticed  the  startling  fact,  that  four-fifths 
of  all  the  tonnage  entering  one  of  our  southern  ports 
is  foreign.  We  are  now  suffering  an  inundation  of 
foreign  goods,  arising  from  the  over-stocks  and  the 
reduced  rate  of  labor  in  Europe.  This  we  may  al- 
ways he  subject  to,  at  times,  under  any  tariff  which 
may  be  passed;  but  the  lower  the  duties,  the  more 
frequently  it  will  occur. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  raising  the 
duty  on  an  article  does  not  necessarily  raise  the  cost 
of  it  to  the  consumer  in  an  equal  degree.  It  has 
been  said  that  duties  on  articles  not  produced  in  our 
country  are  added  to  the  price,  and  the  consumer 
pays  it;  but  that,  when  they  are  laid  on  articles  pro- 
duced at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  the  foreign  produ- 
cer pays  it,  to  keep  the  market.  Our  own  expe- 
rience shows  that  in  some  cases  an  increase  of 
duties,  whether  on  articles  produced  here  or  not, 
does  not  increase  the  price  at  all.  Whether  it 
does  or  not,  depends  on  many  circumstances,  and 
particularly  the  supply  at  home  and  in  the  producing 
country.  The  amount  of  duty  is  hut  one  element  in 
fixing  the  price.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  ex- 
pectation of  our  laying  a duty  on  coffee,  at  the  last 
session,  lessened  its  price  in  Brazil;  and  that,  had  a 
duty  been  laid  on  tea  and  coffee,  it  would  not  have 
enhanced  the  price  of  those  articles  to  the  amount 
of  the  tax.  There  is  now  ad  over-supply  of  almost 
all  articles,  so  that  in  many  cases  a moderate  in- 
crease of  duty  will  not  affect  their  price.  As  to  raa- 
nufa-tured  articles,  the  evidence  before  the  commit- 
tee proves  that,  when  duties  have  been  highest  on 
articles  which  can  be  advantageously  manufactured 
here,  the  reduction  of  prices  has  been  greatest,  as  in 
coarse  cottons,  nails,  &c.  owing  to  the  home  compe- 
tition caused  by  the  security  of  the  market. 

Those  opposed  to  discriminating  duties,  with  a re- 
ference to  the  preservation  of  particular  interests, 
however  important,  object,  that  the  system  takes  the 
public  for  the  benefit  of  one  class,  or  the  many  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few.  Is  it  so?  Every-  other  great 
branch  of  business  has  a direct  interest  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  manufacturing  ami  mechanic  arts.  The 
commercial  interest  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
manufacturing;  the  exports  of  manufactured  articles 
having  become  an  important  item  in  the  whole 
amount  of  exports.  That  national  policy  which  en- 
courages enterprise,  which  protects  every  branch  of 
industry,  and  which  developes  the  resources  and  in- 
creases the  productions  of  the  country,  must  increase 
our  commercial  prosperity.  Manufactures  are  also 
of  immense  importance  to  the  coasting  trade.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  we  have  not  the  statistics  of  this 
vast  business,  exceeding  tri  amount  our  foreign  com- 
merce; carrying  exchanges  arid  the  products  of  our 
soil,  and  our  manufacturing  and  mechanical  skill  and 
labor,  from  port  to  port  along  our  two  thousand 
miles  of  coast,  and  up  our  noble  rivers,  spreading 


• heir  hr-  ad  arms  thro  ugh  our  vast  interim'.  Wc  call 
it  coasting  trade.  It  i-  n great  commercial  and  navi- 
gating interest,  it  is  such  an  interna!  commerce  as 
was  never  be.f -re  enjoyed  by  any  nation — now  em- 
ploying an  immense  tonnage,  and  man v large  ships, 
like  those  between  Boston  arid  Mew  York  and  INTew 
Orleans — voyages  equal  in  length  and  of  equal  im- 
portance to  those  across  the  Atlantic. 

Besides,  our  tariffs  of  discriminating  duties  have 
never  dealt  out  favors  with  a partial  hand.  All  have 
been  considered  with  equal  favor,  as  the  claims  of 
all  are  equal.  Our  whale  and  other  fisheries  have 
been  protected  by  a prohibitory  duty  on  foreign  oil 
and  a heavy  duty  on  fish . Our  coasting  trade  is  con- 
fined exclusively  to  our  own  vessels.  Foreign  wheat 
and  other  agricultural  products  are  charged  with  a 
duty,  in  almost  all  eases  prohibitory;  and  the  great 
southern  staple  has  hitherto  been  protected  by  a pro- 
hibitory duty. 

That  most  numerous  and  important  class — the  ag- 
riculturists—have  the  greatest  interest,  in  the  pros- 
perity of  manufacturing  ami  mechanical  labour.  A 
change  of  policy  which  should  break  these  down, 
would  deprive  them  of  their  best  markets.  Wherever 
manufacturing  establishments  are  located,  villages 
spring  up  around  them;  their  effects  are  immediate- 
ly seen  in  the  increased  value  of  land  in  the  vicinity. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  extravagant  to  state  that  the 
establishment  of  manufactures  had  added  an  amount 
to  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  country  equal  to 
the  capital  employed  in  manufactures.  Few  are 
aware  of  the  extent  of  demand  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce, for  the  supply  of  a single  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment. An  interesting  statement  on  this  subject 
is  annexed  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Schenck. 

Suppose  we  should  now  depart  from  the  policy, 
heretofore  pursued,  of  so  adjusting  the  tariff  as  to 
favor  the  industry  of  our  own  country,  universal  em- 
barrassment and  confusion  would  ensue.  The  whole 
machine,  which  has  worked  so  well,  would  be 
thrown  into  disorder.  There  are  now,  by  the  census 
800,000  operatives,  all  busily  engaged  in  the  thou- 
sand different  pursuits  which  stimulate  industry  and 
enterprise,  and  keep  society  in  motion,  by  the  migh- 
ty principle  of  division  of  labor.  What  are  they  to 
do?  The  larger  portion  of  them  must  become  agri- 
culturists. That  occupation  would  become  over- 
stocked. The  great  stimulus  to  exertion— the  vici- 
nity of  good  markets,  scattered  over  the  land — would 
cease.  Things  would  have  a tendency  to  sink  down- 
wards, to  a dull,  uniform  level,  instead  of  being  all 
life,  and  activity,  and  enterprise. 

Labor,  in  its  countless  forms,  divided  and  subdivid- 
ed in  its  multifarious  pursuits,  stimulated,  encour- 
aged, protected,  is  I he  life-giving  principle  of  modern 
improvement.  This  it  is  which  has  worked  out  the 
unspeakable  difference  between  ancient  and  modern 
nations.  England  has  led  the  way.  It  has  elevated 
her  to  her  present  eminence  among  the  nations.  It 
enabled  her  to  maintain  herself  triumphantly  against 
all  Europe.  Suppose  a blast  had  come  over  her  in- 
dustry, in  its  various  forms,  and  particularly  her  ma- 
nufacturing capacity,  she  would  have  fallen,  power- 
less. The  continental  nations,  who  had  heretofore 
been  dependent  on.  England  for  manufactured  arti- 
cles, have  wisely  determined  to  be  no  longer  depen- 
dent., on  foreign  nations  for  what  they  can  furnish 
by  their  own  industry,  and  have  taken  advanjage  of 
this  blessed  period  of  peace  to  develope  and  culti- 
vate their  own  resources.  And  what  is  the  conse- 
quence? We.see  them  rapidly  advancing  in  thegreat 
branches  of  manufacture,  the  products  of  their'skill 
and  industry  finding  their  way  to  the  markets  of  other 
nations.  In  other  words,  each  nation  is  taking  care 
of  ilself,  which  is  the  greatest  security  for  the  pros- 
perity of  all.  They  are  legislating  for  themselves, 
imposing  duties,  making  commercial  regulations,  with 
a view  to  the  promotion  of  their  own  industry,  their 
own  national  interests.  Why  should  not  tiiis  go- 
vernment use  the  power  it  possesses,  in  this  compe- 
tition of  nations?  Why  should  not  we  legislate  for 
ourselves,  not  by  excessive  duties,  which  would  defeat 
the  revenue,  and  check  commercial  enterprise,  but  by 
so  adjusting  the  tariff',  that,  while  it  will  raise  a suffi- 
cient revenue,  it  will  stimulate  and  encourage  every 
branch  of  industry?  If  this  be  done,  labor  will  find 
its  own  reward.  The  rates  of  the  duties  reported 
in  the  bill  are  fixed  at  the  lowest  rates  which,  m the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  will  secure  these  objects — 
too  low,  in  the  apprehension  of  some  of  the  committee, 
for  the  wants  of  the  government. 

A well  regulated  tariff",  on  a scale  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  this  government,  is  the  only  effectual  reme- 
dy for  the  evils  the  government  and  the  people  are 
now  suffering.  It.  will  inspire  confidence  throughout 
the  country.  It  will  again  set  every  wheel  in  mo- 
tion. It  will  improve  and  enlarge  the  currency.  It 
will  send  out  its  life  giving  influence  to  the  extra  mi- 
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tv  of  the  union.  and  jive  vigor  and  activity  to  the 
whole  system.  It  will  at  once  (and  nothing  else  will) 
restore  public  credit.  The  people  of  this  country 
know  that  our  resources  are  abundant.  Let  them 
but  sec  that  congress  has  provided  a proper  revenue, 
and  has  done  it  in  such  a manner  as  at  the  same  time 
to  encourage  and  protect  their  own  productive  indus- 
try in  all  its  branches,  whether  it  relates  to  com- 
merce, agriculture,  manufactures,  or  the  mechanic 
arts,  throughout  the  broad' extent  of  our  land,  and  the 
credit  of  government  will  command  at  once  all  the 
aid  it  may  need. 

The  bill  provides  for  a duty  on  sales  at  auction. 
This  will  yield  something  to  the  revenue;  but  the 
great  object  is  to  check  the  flooding  of  our  markets 
with  goods,  the  surplus  and  often  the  refuse  of  fo- 
reign manufactures,  sent  here  on  foreign  account,  to 
be  sold  at  once  for  what  they  will  bring,  to  the  great 
injury  of  our  own  importers  and  manufacturers, 
with  orders  to  remit  the  proceeds  in  specie  immedi- 
ately. This  evil  has  long  been  a subject  of  com- 
plaint, and  a duty  on  auction  sales  has  heretofore 
been  recommended  as  a remedy.  In  1832,  Mr.  Mc- 
Lane,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  sent  a draught  of  a 
bill  to  the  house  for  that  purpose.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  persons  who  have  testified  to  lire  committee,  or 
communicated  with  them  in  writing,  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance. 

One  of  the  principal  importers  of  New  York 
says:  “An  auction  duty  would  check  the  excessive 

importations  and  consignments  of  old  stocks  of  foreign 
goods,  which  are  sold  here  at  the  best  price  they  wi.il 
command,  at  auction,  the  proceeds  being  remitted  in 
specie,  and  would  have  a beneficial  effect  on  the  bu- 
siness of  the  community.” 

Mr.  Schenck  says:  “It  is  the  surplus  of  the  foreign 
manufactures,  thrown  suddenly  into  our  market,  and 
disposed  of  at  auction  that  does  the  greatest  injury 
to  our  cotton  and  other  manufactures.” 

Some  new  provisions  are  also  made  for  the  pre- 
vention and  punishment  of  frauds,  which  have  been 
ractised  to  a great  extent,  by  which  the  government 
as  lost  a vast  amount  of  revenue.  An  authority  is 
given  to  the  collector,  in  certain  cases,  to  take  the 
•amount  of  duties  in  the  goods  themselves,  which  it  is 
believed  will  have  a powerful  effect  in  checking  fra- 
dulent  attempts.  > 

Smuggling  and  other  frauds  are  also  made  indicta- 
ble offences,  punishable  not  only  by  fine,  but  by  im- 
prisonment. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  a prospective  pro- 
vision in  the  bill,  for  an  increase  of  the  rate  of  duties 
above  the  .average  rate  on  certain  articles,  which, 
being  produced  in  foreign  countries,  corns  in  compe- 
tition with  similar  articles  produced  in  our  own, 
with  a view  to  countervailing  the  prohibitory  or  ex- 
orbitant duties  imposed  by  those  countries  upon  arti- 
cles of  our  production.  Resolutions  on  this  subject, 
from  the  legislatures  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
were  before  the  committee,  and  they  deemed  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  bring  it  in  this  form  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  house.  This  provision  is  general,  found- 
ed upon  the  broadest  principle  of  reciprocity;  it  se- 
lects no  single  country  for  its  peculiar  object,  but  is 
intended  to  embrace,  indiscriminately,  all  whose  re- 
lations of  commerce,  intercourse,  and  mutual  wants 
and  consumption,  place  them  in  a condition  to  reci- 
procate the  terms  of  a mutually  profitable  inter- 
change of  commodities.  It  invites  those  countries 
to  such  action  as  will  enable  the  people  of  each,  in- 
cluding our  own,  to  pay  their  own  abundant  and  de- 
sirable productions  for  what  they  find  it  necessary  or 
desirable  to  consume  of  the  productions  of  the  other- 
At  present,  to  the  very  great  disadvantage  of  the 
people  of  our  own  country,  this  is  not  the  case  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  those  great  staple  productions  of 
our  agriculture,  grain  and  tobacco.  Although  our 
cotton  is,  at  present,  received  abroad  under  slight 
duties,  because  it  is  as  yet  essential,  as  raw  material, 
to  the  fostered  manufacturers  of  Europe,  it  is  well 
known  that  prohibitory  legislation  has  concurred,  with 
other  causes,  effectually  to  exclude  our  grain.  But 
it  is,  perhaps,  not  so  generally  known,  that  in  many 
of  the  countries  whose  productions  enter  most  large- 
ly into  our  consumption,  the  tobacco,  with  which  we 
might  in  some  instances  more  than  pay  for  them,  is 
subjected,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  such  enormous 
duties  or  charges,  by  goverment,  as  to  deprive  us,  to 
a very  great  extent,  of  that  fair  advantage,  as  well 
as  greatly  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  agricultural 
capital  invested  in  this  branch  of  our  national  indus- 
try. Thus  it  is  that  in  sixteen  countries  of  Europe, 
in  which,  if  any  tiling  like  reciprocity  of  terms  were 
observed,  over  four  hundred  thousand  hogshead's  of 
American  tobacco,  worth,  before  shipment,  about 
thirty  millions  of  dollars,  would  probably  be  con- 
sumed, the  enormous  burdens  imposed  upon  the  arti- 
cle by  the  governments  of  those  countries  limit  the 
introduction  of  it  to  les3  than  ninety  thousand  hogs- 


heads; and  upon  the  amount  so  introduced  into  their 
consumption,  costing  in  the  United  States  less  than 
seven  millions  of  dollars,  a revenue  is  charged  and 
exacted  in  Europe,  amounting  annually  to  over  thir- 
ty-five millions  of  dollars.  Without  adverting  to  any 
other  articles,  these  instances  have  been  deemed  so 
striking  as  to.  call  for  some  notice  in  our  legislation, 
in  the  hope  that  foreign  governments  may  be  thereby 
induced  to  reflect  upon  the  propriety  of  some  change 
jn  the  policy  which  is  so  manifestly  destitute  of  reci- 
procity; or,  if  this  is  hopeless,  then  in  the  belief 
that  some  additional  duties  for  revenue  upon  the  pro- 
ductions of  those  countries  are  required  by  every 
principle  of  necessary  policy,  to  guard  ourselves 
against  unfavorable  balances  to  a ruinous  extent;  and 
that  they'  can,  in  no  respect,  constitute  a just  ground 
of  complaint  on  the  part  of  any  nation  that  pursues 
such  a policy,  to  the  extent  of  imposing  upon  our 
productions,  sent  to  them  in  payment,  burdens  thus 
inordinately  beyond  any  burden  or  rate  of  duty  im- 
posed by  this  government  on  the  productions  we  pur- 
chase of  them. 

A statement  from  the  honorable  Mr.  Triplett 
and  several  tables  on  this  important  subject  are  an- 
nexed. 

The  committee  ask  leave  to  report  a bill. 

TARIFF  BILL. 

A bill  supplementary  to  the  act  entitled  “an  act  to 
modify  the  act  of  the  fourteenth  of  July,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty-two,  and  all  other 
acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,”  approved  March 
two,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-three.  * 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  .America  in  congress  assembled , 
That  from  and  after  the  thirtieth  clay  of  June  next, 
in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  imposed  by  law  on  the  im- 
portation of  the  articles  hereinafter  provided,  for  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid,  the  following  du- 
ties, that  is  to  say: 

First.  On  all  articles  which  are  now  chargeable 
with  a duty  amounting  to  twenty  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem, or  more,  whether  the  same  be,  now  specific 
or  ad  valorem,  a duty  of  thirty  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem, except  on  such  articles  as  are  hereinafter  pro- 
vided for  or  excepted. 

Second.  On  iron  in  bars  or  bolts,  not  manufactured 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  rolling,  seventeen  dollars  per 
ton;  on  bar  and  bolt  iron,  made  wholly  or  in  part  by 
rolling,  twenty-five  dollars  per  ton;  on  iron  in  pigs, 
eight  dollars  per  ton;  on  glazed  castings,  sad  irons, 
hatters  and  tailors’  irons,  two  cents  and  a half  per 
our.d;  on  vessels  of  cast  iron,  not  otherwise  speed- 
ed, one  cent  and  a quarter  per  pound;  on  all  other 
castings  of  iron,  not  otherwise  specified,  one  cent  per 
pound;  Provided , That  all  castings,  or  vessels  of  cast 
iron,  not  in  the  rough  as  from  the  mould,  or  having 
any  addition  of  wrought  iron  attached,  shall  be 
charged  with  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  articles  manu- 
of  wrought  iron,  if  that  shall  amount  to  more  than 
the  duty  on  cast  iron;  on  round  iron  or  braziers’  rods, 
of  three-sixteenths  to  ten-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, inclusive,  and  factured  on  nail  or  spike  rods, 
two  cents  and  a half  per  pound:  on  nail  plates,  slit, 
rolled,  or  hammered,  for  band  iron,  scroll  iron,  or 
casement  rods,  two  cents  per  pound;  on  wrought 
nails  of  iron,  four  cents,  and  on  cut  nails,  three  cents 
per  pound;  on  iron  spikes,  and  on  mill  cranks  and 
mill  irons,  of  wrought  iron,  three  cents  per  pound; 
on  anvils,  anchors,  blacksmith’s  hammers  and  sledges, 
two  cents  per  pound;  on  iron  cables  or  chains,  or 
parts  thereof,  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part,  two 
cents  and  a half  per  pound;  on  ail  scrap  and  old  iron 
that  lias  been  in  actual  use,  and  (it  only  to  be  re-rna- 
nufactured,  eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton;  on 
scythes,  four  dollars  per  dozen;  oil  screws  weighing 
over  twenty-four  pounds,  four  cents  per  pound  v/hen 
made  of  wrought  iron,'  and  three  cents  per  pound 
when  made  of  cast  iron;  on  iron  or  steel  wire,  not 
not  exceeding  number  fourteen,  three  cents  and  a 
half  per  pound;  exceeding'  number  fourteen,  six 
cents  per  pound;  on  wood  screws  made  of  iron, 
twelve  cents  per  pound;  and  when  made  of  brass 
thirty  cents  per  pound;  on  old  and  scrap  lead,  one 
cent  and  a half  per  pound;  on  pig,  bar,  and  sheet 
lead,  two  cents  and  a half  per  pound;  and  on  lead 
pipes,  three  cents  per  pound;  on  copper  rods  as  id  bolts, 
and  copper  nails  and  spikes,  four  cents  per  pound;  on 
hammered  brass  kettles,  thirty-five  per  centum.  Pro- 
vided, That  no  manufactured  articles  shall  hereafter 
pay  a less  rate  of  duly,  when  imported,  than  is  charg- 
ed on  the  material  constituting  its  greatest  weight  or 
chief  value;  whichever  is  chargeable  with  the  highest 
rate  of  duly. 

Third.  On  woollen  yarn,  four  cents  per  pound,  and 
thirty  per  centum;  on  wool  unmanufactured,  the  va- 


lue whereof  at  the  place  of  exportation  shall  ex- 
ceed eight  cents,  four  cents  per  pound,  and  twenty 
six  par  centum  ad  valorem;  on  ready-made  clothing, 
all  milled  and  fuller]  cloth  known  by  the  name  of 
plaids,  kerseys,  or  Kendall  cottons,  of  which  woo! 
shall  be  the  only  material,  merino  shawls  made  ni 
wool,  and  upon  all  other  manufactures  of  wool,  oro 
which  wool  is  a component  part,  subject  by  any  for- 
mer act  to  a duty  of  fifty  per  centum,  a duty  of  forty 
per  centum;  on  Brussels,  Wilton,  and  treble  ingrain- 
ed carpeting  fifty  cents  per  square  yard,  and  on  all 
other  ingrained  and  Venetian  carpeting,  thirty  cents 
per  square  yard;  and  on  flannels,  bookings  and  baizes, 
fourteen  cents  per  square  yard. 

Fourth.  On  all  manufactures  of  cotton,  or  of  which 
cotton  is  a component  part,  thirty  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem, excepting  cotton  twist,  yarn,  and  thread, 
which  shall  remain  at  the  rate  of  duty  fixed  by  the 
“act  to  amend  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on 
imports,”  of  the  twenty-second  of  May,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty-four:  And  provided, 
That  all  manufactures  of  cotton,  or  of  which  cotton 
is  a component  part,  not  dyed,  colored,  printed,  or 
stalled,  not  exceeding  in  value  twenty  cents  the 
square  yard,  shall  be  valued  at  twenty  cents  tbs 
square  yard,  and,  if  dyed,  colored,  printed,  or  stained, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  not  exceeding  in  value  twenty- 
five  cents  the  square  yard,  shall  be  valued  at  twenty- 
five  cents  the  square  yard;  on  cotton  bagging,  three 
cents  the  square  yard;  on  all  stamped,  printed,  or 
painted  floor-cloths,  thirty-five  cents  the  square  yard; 
and  on  oil-cloths  of  all  kinds,  oilier  than  that  usually 
denominated  patent-floor  cloth,  ten  cents  the  square 
yard. 

Fifth.  On  window  glass,  not  above  eight  by  ten 
inches  in  size,  two  dollars  and  for  y cents  per  hun- 
dred square  feet;  above  eight  by  ten,  and  not  abo»e 
ten  by  twelve  inches  in  seize,  two  dollars  and  thirty- 
seven  cents  per  hundred  square  feet;  and  if  above 
ten  by  twelve  inches,  two  dollars  and  fifty-six  cents 
per  hundred  square  feet;  on  all  apothecaries’  vials 
and  bottles,  exceeding  the  capacity  of  six,  and  not 
exceeding  the  capacity  of  sixteen  ounces  each,  one 
dollar  and  seventy  cents  the  gross;  and  on  all  not  ex- 
ceeding the  capacity  of  six  ounces,  one  dollar  and 
twenty  cents  the  gross;  on  black  and  green  glass  bot- 
tles, exceeding  the  capacity  of  one  quart,  one  dollar 
and  sixty  cents  per  gross;  exceeding  the  capacity  of 
one  quart,  two  dollars  per  gross;  and  on  demijohns, 
not  exceeding  the  capacity  of  half  a gallon,  twenty 
cents;  over  a half  a gallon,  and  not  exceeding  two 
gallons,  thirty  cents;  and  over  two  gallons,  fifty  cents 
each;  on  ail  wares  of  cut  glass  not  specified,  three 
cents  per  pound  and  .thirty-one  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  on  ail  other  articles  of  glass  not  specified, 
two  cents  per  pound  and  thirteen  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Sixth.  On  brown  sugar  and  syrup  of  sugar  cane, 
in  casks,  two  cents  per  pound;  on  whiteclayed  sugar, 
two  cents  and  a half  per  pound;  and  on  sugar  candy, 
loaf,  lump,  and  ali  other  refined  sugar,  six  cents  per 
pound;  on  molasses,  five  cents  per  gallon;  on  wheat 
flour,  fifty  cents  per  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds; 
on  wheat,  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel;  on  oats  and 
on  potatoes,  ten  cents  per  bushel;  on  unmanufactured 
hemp,  forty  dollars  per  ton;  on  cheese,  seven  cents 
per  pound;  on  tallow  candles,  four  cents  per  pound; 
on  lard,  saltpetre  refined,  and  on  oil  of  vitriol,  two 
cents  per  pound;  on  beef  and  pork  two  cents,  on 
bacon  three  cents,  and  on  baiter  five  cents  per  pound; 
on  cigars,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  ail  man- 
ufactures of  tobacco,  other  than  snulf  and  cigars, 
eight  cents  per  pound;  on  whiting  and  dry  ochre,  one 
cent  per  pound;  on  ochre  ground  in  oil,  one  cent 
and  a half  per  pound;  on  red  and  white  lead,  li- 
therage  and  sugar  of  lead,  three  cent's  per  pound; 
on  alum  two  dollars  and  on  copperas  one  dollar 
and  thirty  cents,  per  one  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds. 

Seventh.  On  salt,  eight  cents  per  bushel;  on  coal, 
one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  per  ton;  on  foreign-caught 
fish,  dried  or  smoked^pne  dollar  per  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds;  on  mackerel,  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  barrel;  on  salmon,  two  dollars  per  barrel; 
and  on  all  other  pickled  fish  one  dollar  per  barrel;  on 
spermaceti,  whale,  or  other  fish  oil  of  foreign  fishing, 
olive  oil,  linseed  oil,  and  rapeseed  oil,  twenty  cents 
per  gallon,  and  on  castor  oil  thirty-seven  and  a half 
cents  per  gallon;  on  tarred  cordage  four  cents  per 
pound,  and  on  untarred  cordage  five  cents  per  pound; 
on  corks  nine  cents  per  pound,  and  on  chocolate  four 
cents  per  pound:  provided,  That  any  person  exporting 
in  American  vessels  any  cordage  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  entirely  of  Manilla  grass  imported  af- 
ter the  thirty-first  of  June  next,  in  American  vessels, 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid,  by  way  of  drawback,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  duty  paid  on  the  grass  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  cordage  exported,  the  same 
lo  be  paid  by  the  collector  of  the  port  from  whence 
the  said  cordage  is  exported. 
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Eighth.  On  paper  and  books  the  following  duties, 
that  is  to  say:  on  bank  note,  post  of  all  kinds,  note, 
letter,  and  tissue  paper,  fifteen  cents  per  pound;  on 
antiquarian,  copper-plate,  copying,  drawing,  fools- 
cap, imperial,  lithographic,  medium,  and  all  others 
not  specified,  twelve  and  a half  cents  per  pound;  on 
blotting,  cartridge,  gloss,  printing,  sand,  and  stainers’ 
paper,  eight  cents  per  pound;  on  binders’  boards, box 
boards,  mill  boards,  sheathing  and  wrapping  paper, 
three  cents  per  pound,  on  all  books  printed  previous 
to  Hie  year  eighteen  hundred,  four  cents  per  volume; 
books  printed  since  eighteen  hundred,  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  all  other  languages  other  than  English, 
when  bound  fifteen  cents,  and  when  unbound  thirteen 
cents  per  pound;  on  books  printed  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  on  blank  books,  when  bound,  thirty  cents, 
and  when  unbound,  twenty-six  cents  per  pound;  on 
paper  hangings,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
and  on  playing  cards,  ten  cents  per  pack. 

Ninth.  On  spirits  manufactured  from  grain  or 
other  materials,  for  first  proof  fifty-seven  cents,  for 
second  proof  sixty  cents,  for  third  proof  sixty-three 
cents,  for  fourth  proof  sixtv-seven  cents,  for  fifth 
proof  seventy-five  cents,  and  for  all  above  fifth  proof 
ninety  cents  per  aallon;  on  Madeira  wine,  fifty  cents 
per  gallon,  on  Sherry  wine,  thirty  cents  per  gallon; 
on  the  wines  of  Sicily,  ten  cents  per  gallon;  on  red 
wines  of  France,  Spain  and  Austria,  in  casks,  six 
cents  per  gallon;  on  all  other  wineS'bf  France,  Spain, 
Austria,  Germany,  and  the  Mediteranean,  in  ra^ks, 
eight  cents  per  gallon; ‘on  French  wines  in  bottles 
and  cases,  thirty-five  cents  per  gallon;  on  wines  of  all 
oilier  countries  in  casks,  fifteen  cents  per  gallon,  and 
in  bottles  fifty  cents  per  gallon,  on  vinegar,  five  cents 
per  gallon. 

Tenth.  On  all  manufactures  of  silk,  known  as 
piece  goods,  one  dollar  and  eighty  cents  per  pound, 
and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  and  on  all  other 
manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  a component 
part,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  thirty  per  centum 
ad  valorem,  excepting  sewing  silk,  which  shall  be 
forty  per  centum,  and  silk  bats  one  dollar  each;  on 
shoes  for  men,  thirty  cents  per  pair;  on  shoes  or  slip- 
pers for  women,  made  of  silk,  per  pair,  twenty-five 
cents;  on  shoes  or  .slippers  for  women,  made  of  pru-. 
nella,  stuff,  nankeen,  leather,  or  other  material, 
twenty  cents  per  pair;  on  'shoes  or  siippers  for  chil- 
dren, twelve  cents  per  pair;  on  men’s  boots  and  boo- 
tees. one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a pair,  when 
partially  manufactured,  one  dollar  a pair;  on  women’s 
boots  and  bootees  fifty  cents  a pair,  and  when  parti- 
ally manufactured  forty  cents  a pair;  on  calfskins 
four  dollars;  on  morocco  skins  three  dollars;  on  kid 
skins  two  dollars,  and  on  sheep  skins  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  dozen,  and  on  sole  and  bend; 
leather  eight  cents 'per  pound:  provided,  That  all  skins 
split  or  partially  manufactured  skins,  shall  pay 
the  same  rale  of  duty  as  leather:  on  India  rubber! 
shoes,  and  oil  other  manufactures  of  India  rubber, 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Eleventh.  On  the  following  articles  there  shall  be 
a duty  of  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem,  that  is  to 
say:  on  silver  plated  and  on  brass  wire,  cap  or  bon- 
net wire  covered  with  silk  or  other  material,  sail 
duck;  shear,  cast  and  German  steel;  wood,  thread 
laces,  precious  stones  not  set,  jewelry,  watches  and 
parts  thereof,  and  ground  plaster  of  Paris;  arid  fifteen 
per  centum  on  cocoa  and  leaf  or  manufactured  to- 
bacco. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  farther  enacted,  That  from  and 
after  the  thirtieth  day  of  June.,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-three,  Ihere  shall  be  paid  ten  per 
centum  ad  valorem,  in  addition  to  all  other  duties,  on 
the  following  articles,  that  is  to  say,  on  woollen 
cloths  and  caisimeres;  on  all  manufactures  of  cotton 
which  are  dyed,  colored,  printed,  or  stained;  on  laees, 
bleached  and  unbleached  linen;  worsted  stuff  goods; j 
manufactures  of  silk  and  worsted,  and  of  leather;  on 
spirits  distilled  from  grain  or  other  materials;  on 
hemp  and  cordage;  and  on  the  various  wines  of 
France,  Austria  and  Germany:  Provided,  That  when- 
ever it  shall  he  made  to  appear,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  that  the  tobacco, 
grain  and  Hour,  of  the-  United  States,  are  admitted 
into  the  several  ports  belonging  to  any  foreign  stats 
or  kingdom,  producing  or  manufacturing  any  of  the 
articles  embraced  in  this  section,  at  a duty  not  ex- 
ceeding the  highest  rale  of  duty  chargeable  on  any 
of  them,  and  that  any  American  citizen  may  export 
the  tobacco,  grain  and  flour  of  the  United  States  di- 
rectly therefrom  to  any  port  or  place  of  any  foreign 
state  or  kingdom,  and  there  dispose  of  them  upon  as 
good  terms  as  any  citizen  or  subject  of  said  state  or 
kingdom,  or  of  any  person  nr  persons  whatsoever,  so 
far  as  any  regulation  of  government  may  affect  the 
same,  then  the  said  additional  duty  of  ten  per  centum 
shall  be  remitted,  so  far  as  it  regards  such  of  the  said 
articles  as  are  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  such 
state  or  kingdom  as  shall  admit  the  tobacco,  grain 
and  flour,  as  aforesaid.  , 


Sec  .3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  from  and  Ito  the  United  States,  awl  the  other  half  to  any  per- 
a'ter  !ho  said  thirtieth  day  o!  June  nexl,  the  ad  va-  son  who  shall  first  sue  or  inform  and  pros:  cute  thcre- 
Iorem  rates  of  dut;  i Is,  varcs  and  merchan-  for:  provided,  however,  that  nothii  hei  in 
clise,  shall  he  estimated  in  the  following  manner:  to  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  alter  any  state  or  m li- 
the actual  cost,  if  the  same  shall  have  been  actually  nicipal  law  or  regulation  in  relation  to  sales  at  auc- 
purchased,  or  the  actual  value,  if  the  same  shall  have  lion. 

been  procured  otherwise  than  by  purchase,  at  . the  Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  on  all  arti- 
time  and  place,  when  and  where  purchased,  or  other-  , tides  imported  after  the  thirtieth  ’day  of  June  next 
wise  procured,  or  to  the  appraised  value,  if  apprais-  j where  the  same  shall  be  copraised  at^  a hHicr  rate 
ed,  shall  be  added  all  charges  except  insurance.  ■ than  they  arc  invoiced,  double  duty  shall  be  paid  "on 
Sec-  4.  And  he  it  fa  rther  enacted,  That  the  secrcta-  j the  excess  of  said  appraisement  above  t‘ 
ry  of  the  treasury  lie,  and  he  is  hereby  authorised  at  \ provided,  that  the  person  claimin'''  such 

within  three  days  appeal  from  such  app.^.^.e:,,., 
and  notny  the  collector  thereof;  whereupon  the  said 
claimant  and  the  collector  shall  each  choose  one 


invoice: 
such  goods  may 
ppraiseme 


competent  and  disinterested  person  to  rc-appraise 
said  goods,  which  two  persons  shall  fairly  appraise 
said  goods,  and,  in  case  of  disagreement,  shall  choose 
an  umpire  to  decide,  between  them,  and  such  ap- 
praisement shall  be  final  and  conclusive;  and  if  it  he 
no  higher  than  the  invoice,  the  regular  duty  only  shall 
be  charged;  and  if  above  that,  then  treble  liic  amount 
of  duty  on  the  excess  above  the  invoice. 


person 

any  time  hereafter,  to  convert  any  ad  valorem  duty 
into  its  equivalent  specific  duty,  according  to  the  ge- 
neral custom  house  valuation  of  the  preceding  year, 
of  which  conversion  he  shall  give  due  notice:  Provi- 
ded, That  nothing  in  this  art  shall  be  so  construed  as 
to  prevent  or  affect  live  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands,  as  provided  for  by  the  act  appro- 
ved the  fourth  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-one,  any  thing  in  said  act  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Sec.  5.  And  he  it  farther  enacted,  That  from  and 
after  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  next,  when  any  goods,  | Sec.  8.  And  be  .1  further  enacted,  That  the  several 
wares,  or  merchandise  imported  from  abroad,  and  ! collectors  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorised,  under 
subject  to  duty  upon  importation,  shall,  within  six  , direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  when- 
rnonths  after  importation,  he  sold  by  way  of  auction,  I ever  they  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  protect  and  s:  - 
Within  any  collection  district  of  the  United  States,  ! cure  the  revenue  of  the  United  States,  and  the  same 
there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  as  a duty,  J is  practicable,  to  take  the.  amount  of  duties  cliargca- 
and  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  the  sum  of  three  \ W*  on  any  article  bearing  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  du- 
dollars  for  every  hundred  dollars  of  the  pnrebase  Uy,  in  the  article  itself,  according  to  the  proportion  or 
money  or  price,  of  the  whole  so  sold;  which  duty  fate  per  centum  of  trie  duty  on  said  articles:  and 
shall,  however,  be  chargeable  only  upon  one  auction  ' such  goods  so  taken,  the  collector  shall  cause  to  be 
sale  of  the  same  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  af-  | sold  at  public  auction  within  l wen  tv  days  from  the 
ter  such  importation  thereof;  and  all  goods,  wares,  j lime  of  taking  the  same,  and  place  the  proceeds 
and  merchandise,  that  shall  be  sold  at  the  price  or  arising  from  such  sale  in  the  treasury  of  the  United 
on  the  terms  determined  by  sale  at  auction,  of  a sam-  j States,  and  pay  over  the  excess,  if  any,  to  the  owner 
pie  cr  samples,  or  portion  thereof,  to  determine  the  thereof:  provided,  that  the  collector  cr  appraiser  shall 
price  or  terms  of  sale  of  the  residue,  or  of  any  per-  ' not  be  allowed  any  fees  or  commissions  for  iakir:  - 
lion  thereof,  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  sold  ; and  disposing  of  said  goods,  and  paying  the  proceeds 
by  way  of  auction  within  the  meaning  and  for  the  I thereof  into  the  treasury,  other  than  are  now  allow- 
purposes  of  this  act.  The  amount  of  the  duty  afore-  cd  by  law. 

said  upon  every  such  sale,  shall  be  paid  within  five  ■ Sec.  9.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  if  any  per- 
days  after  such  sale  to  the  collector  of  the  district,  ' son  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully,  with  intent  to  de- 
fer the  use  of  the  United  States,  by  the  auctioneer  or  ; fraud  the  revenue  cf  the  United  States,  smuggle  or 
person  officiating,  and  so  selling  by  way  of  auction,  , clandestinely  introduce  into  the  United  States  any 
who  is  .hereby  authorised  to  retain  said  amount  out  ! goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  subject  to  duty  by  law, 
of  the  purchase  money  or  proceeds  of  such  sale,  be-  a"d  which  sh  mid  have  been  invoiced,  without  pav- 
ing three  per  centum  on  the  whole  amount  of  such  |ng  or  accounting  for  the  duty,  or  shall  make  out,  or 
proceeds',  to  meet  or  re-imburse  to  him  such 
ment;  and  the  several  collectors  are  hereby 

rised  and  required  to  demand,  collect,  and  . 

the  said  duty  in  every  such  case,  and  to  take  all  rie-  j deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction 
cessarv  and  proper  measures,  in  the  law'  or  other-  j '‘hereof,  shall  be  liable  to  a fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
wise,  to  recover  and  receive  the  same;  and  in  all  both;  the  fine  not  to  exceed  five  "thousand  dollars,  nor 
suits  and  controversies  for  the  recovery  of  such  duty,  tue  imprisonment  two  years, 
or  upon  any  bond,  or  for  any  penalty  herein  prescrib- 
ed in  relation  to  such  sales,  the  burden  of  proof  shall 
be  upon  the  person  defending  against  the  same,  to 
show  that  the  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  in  ques- 
tion were  last  imported  more  than  six  months  before  j 

the  sale  in  question,  or  that  the  said  duty  had  already  . .-is  t.-iit,. 

been  duly  paid  or  secured  upon  an  auction  sale  there-  j , April  7.  . On  motion  of  Mr.  Bayard,  an  additional 
of  since  (heir  last  importation:  provided,  however,  ! clerk  was  allowed  for  the  scrvic 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  to  auction  I onAlle  District  of  Columbia  and  i 
sales  made  by  an  officer  of  tiie  law,  or  by  his  com- 
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-tch  pay-  | pass, _ or  attempt  to  pass,  through  the  custom-house, 
by  authe-  an.V  false,  forged,  or  fraudulent  invoice,  every  such 
I receive  I person,  his,  her,  or  their  aiders  and  abettors,  shall  bn 
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; of  the  committees 
on  naval  affairs. 

. , , .The  resolution  submitted  a few  days  since  by  Mr. 

mam),  in  and  for  the  execution  of  legal  process,  nor  | Linn  for.ealling  for  any  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
to  sales  made  pursuant  to  any  law  of  the  United  i.iect  '!lu  Oregon  terwtory  was  taken  up,  and  Mr. 
States,  or  of  any  state,  for  the  collection  of  any  lax  Preston-  having  stated  that  he  had  information  tha 


or  duty. 

Sec.  6.  And  he  it  farther  enacted,  That  before  sell- 
ing, as  aforesaid,  byway  of  auction,  any  such  goods, 


at 


the  call  was  unnecessary,  it  was  on  his  motion  laid 
upon  the  table. 

After  the  reception  of  memorials  the  loan  bill,  was 


wares,  and  merchandise,  subject  to  t lie  duty  preserib-  j Oken  up.  Mr.  Evans  suggested  an  amendment.  Mr. 
ed  in  the  next  preceding  section,  the  person  or  per-  ; Buchanan  addressed  the  senate  in  favor  of  Mr.  Ol- 
sons so  selling  shall  either  pay  the  said  duty,  or  give  j Jrcj'bs  amendment.  Mr.  Rives  followed  also  in  its 
bond  or  bonds  to  the  coiiector  of  the  district,  who  is 
hereby  authorised  and  required  to  receive  the  same, 
in  a sum  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  nor  more 
than  ten  thousand  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  the  col- 
lector, having  reference  to  the  amount  of  sales  in- 
tended, and  cf  the  duties  thereon,  with  sufficient 
surety  or  sureties,  to  receive  the  payment  of  said  du- 
ty; which  bond  or  bonds  may  be  made  applicable  to^ 
any  one  such  sale  specified  therein,  or  to  all  such 
sales  that  may  be  made  by  such  person  or  persons 
giving  the  same,  within  a time  not  exceeding  one 
year  from  the  date  thereof  specified  therein,  and 
shall  be  conditioned  for  the  rendering  of  a full  and 
true  account  of  the  articles  sold,  arid  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  of  the  said  duty  thereon,  to  the 
said  collector  for  the  United  States,  within  five  days 
after  each  and  every  such  sale;  and  every  person, 
other  than  as  excepted  in  the  proviso  at  the  end  of 
trie  next  preceding  section,  who  shall  so  as  aforesaid, 
sell,  by  way  of  auction,  any  such  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise,  chargeable  with  the  said  duty,  accord- 
ing to  the  proviso  of  the  next  preceding  section, shall 
forfeit  and  pay  a sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the  arti 


favor,  but  would  vote  for  the  bill  whether  the  amend- 
ment passed  or  not.  Mr.  Simmons  replied  to  Mr 
Rives,  and  contended  if  the  land  fund'  were  taken" 
irom  the  states,  a most  onerous  direct  tax  would 
have  to  be  resorted  to  by  them.  The  senate  then  ad- 
journed. 

April  8.  A report  from  Mr.  Hassler  on  the  oro- 
gress  made  in  arranging  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures  was  presented. 

Memorials  were  presented  on  various  tariff  sub- 
jects, and  on  preventing  British  steamers  transport- 
ing passengers  and  letters  co..stwise. 

So  much  of  the  president’s  message  ns  relates  to 
ad  valorem  duties,  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Simmons 
referred  to  the  committee  on  manufactures. 

Mr.  Preston  reported  a bill  to  establish  a corps  of 
sappers,  miners  and  pontoniers. 

At  the  same  time  he  gave  notice  that  he  should 
ask  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to  invest  the  proceeds  of 
the  Smithsonian  bequest  for  tiie  establishment  of  an 
institution  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  the  city 
of  Washington. 

. _ . Also,  a bill  to  incorporate  in  the  District  of  Co- 

ries so  sold,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt,  or  lumbia  the  national  institution  for  the  promotion  - f 
by  information  in  any  proper  court,  one  half  thereof  j science. 
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The  seriate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideral  ion  of 
the  special  order  being  the  loan  bill.  Mr.  Smith , of 
Connecticut,  was  to  have  occupied  the  floor,  but  be- 
ing; absent  from  indisposition,  Mr.  Crittenden  rose 
and  addressed  the  seriate  at  great  length,  chiefly  iri 
reply  to  Mr.  Rives , and  against  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Archer  also  addressed  the  senate 
at  some  length,  and  argued  against  subjecting  the 
bill  to  further  delay  by  the  amendment  which  the 
house  had  twice  voted  down.  Mr.  Buchanan  spoke 
in  reply  to  Messrs.  Archer  and  Crittenden.  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden rejoined. 

After'  some  further  remarks  from  other  senators, 
the  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business,  and  afterwards  adjourned. 

April  9.  The  president  of  the  senate  laid  before 
the  body  a message  from  the,  president  of  the  United 
States,  covering  a copy  of  a letter  from  the  board  of 
commissioners  appointed  to  explore  and  survey  the 
boundary  line  between  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and 
the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  together  with  a re- 
port thereon. 

Also,  a communication  from  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  covering  a communication  from  the  genera! 
land  office,  showing  what  quantity  of  public  lands 
was  surveyed  and  prepared  for  the  market  at  and 
after  the  4th  day  of  March,  1841,  and  not  brought 
into  market  during  that  year;  and  the  reasons  why 
they  were  not  offered  for  sale  during  said  year;  and 
also  what  quantity  of  public  lands  has  been  offered 
for  sale  to  be  brought  into  market  during  the  present 
year;  also,  what  quantity  of  public  lands  is  now  pre- 
pared for  market  and  not  offered  for  sale;  and  also 
what  quantity  of  public  lands  is  expected  to  be  sur- 
veyed and  be  prepared  for  sale  during  the  present 
year. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  loan  bill;  the  question  pending  being  on  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Walker,  pledging  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  distinctly,  separately, 
and  inviolably,  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and 
the  redemption  of  the  principal  of  the  stock  hereto- 
fore issued  under  the  loan  law  of  last  session  and  the 
stock  proposed  to  be  issued. 

Mr.  Woodbury  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  at 
great  length  in  favor  of  the  amendment.  He  took 
the  ground  that  unless  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  were  restored,  and  the  present  expenditures  of 
file  government  retrenched,  they  would  have  to  re- 
sort to  a direct  lax  for  its  support.  Mr.  Preston 
then  rose  and  spoke  until  late,  tracing  the  causes  of 
the  present  embarrassments  under  which  the  country 
labored  to  the  party,  that  had  so  lately  gone  out  of 
power  and  left  its  successor  without  a dollar  to  carry 
on  the  government.  Although  opposed  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  yet  he 
could  not  sustain  the  amendment  of  the  senator  from 
Mississippi,  and  jeopard  the  bill  by  sending  it  back 
to  the  other  branch,  in  the  face  of  the  vote  so  lately 
given  there  on  that  very  subject.  Mr.  Woodbury 
made  a brief  rejoinder. 

Mr.  Young  obtained  the  floor  and  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  amendment — intimating  that  the  object  of 
Joans  was  to  supply  the  treasury  that  the  proceeds  of 
the  lands  might  be  retained  by  the  states. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Walker's 
amendment.,  and  decided  in  the  negative,  as  follows: 

Y EA8— -,M  ss.s.  Allen.  Bushy,  he. non,  Buchan 

Colliouii.  Fill:. .11,  Kins,  Linn.  M. •Roberts,  Rives. Smith, 
of  ConiK’ciicur,  Siurspon,  Tufipun,  Walker,  Wilcox, 
YViliia  n«.  Woodbury,  Wiislu,  Young — 19. 

NAYS — Me  srs  Archer,  Barrow,  Bhi  s.  Bayard,  Ber- 
rien. Choan  .Clayfoii  Evans,  G ahnin  Henderson,  [Jun- 
■lirigtnii,  M uigu  ii,  Merri  k,  Molcr.  Morohead,  Phelps, 
Purler,  Pi't'-om,  Slnnn  >"S.  S null,  of  I d ana.  Souilmid, 
Sprague,  T 'hundge  While  VVii-idbridg: — 95. 

Mr.  Ei'ans  then  moved  an  adjornment;  which  mo- 
tion being  carried,  the  seriate  adjourned. 

April  11.  The  loan  bill  was  taken  up,  and  Mr. 
Benton  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Emms  some  days  since,  so  as  to  strike  out  that 
part  which  admitted  o!  the  stock  being  sold  below 
par.  Mr.  B.  sustained  his  amendment  in  a brief 
speech,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  King  and  Mr. 
Young  on  the  same  side. 

After  a short  reply  from  Evans,  the  question  was 
taken  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Benton , and  decided 
in  the  negative,  as  follows: 

Y E AS — Messrs.  .Allen.  Bachy.  Benton.  Buchanan, 
Calhoun.  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  M '.-Roberts,  Sevi>  r,  Smith 
of  foil.  Sturgeon,  T ippan,  Walker,  Wilcox,  Woodbury. 
Wri dr,  y oifirj—  IS. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien, 
Choate,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Eva  is.  Graham,  Header 
son,  H'ini.igtoii,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morel  lead. 
Porn  r Pies  on,  Rives,  Suiinious,  Smith,  of  Indian::. 
S i u S; iramte,  Till  bund  re.  While.  Wood i>- 1 me — 95 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Evans  was  then  passed. 

Mr.  Benton  limn  moved  to  strike  out  the  3 I section, 
ivh:  h provides  that  the  stock  may  be  transferrable 
by  the  delivery  of  the  certificate,  instead  of  being 
made  assignable  on  the  books  of  the-  treasury. 


This  motion  prevailed.  The  question  was  taken 
by  yeas  and  nays,  and  stood  for  the  motion,  as  fol- 
lows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Buchanan, 
Calhoun,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts,  Sevier, 
Smith,  of  Connecticut,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker, 
Wilcox,  Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright,  Young — 20. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Archer,  Bates,  Berrien,  Choate, 
Crittenden,  Evans,  Graham,  Mangurn,  Merrick,  Mil- 
ler, Moreltead,  Preston,  Rives,  Simmons,  Smith,  of 
Indiana,  Southard,  Sprague,  Tallmadge,  White — 19. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  addressed  the  senate  at 
some  length;  after  which  the  amendments  were  or- 
dered to  he  engrossed,  and  the  bill  read  a third  time. 

A letter  was  received  from  the  hon.  Samuel  Pren- 
tiss, of  Vermont,  resigning  his  seat  in  the  senate  of 
the  U.  States;  after  which  the  senate  adjourned. 

April  12.  Mr.  Berrien  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  the  judiciary  asked  to  have  a substitute  in  place 
of  Mr.  J Prentiss,  of  Vermont,  on  the  same  committee 
and  who  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate. 

Mr.  Phelps  presented  the  proceedings  of  various 
tariff'  meetings  held  in  the  state  of  Vermont  and  re- 
solutions from  its  legislature  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Sprague  presented  resolutions  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island  on  the  subject  of  the  public  treasure 
and  of  foreign  relations,  calling  upon  all  parties  to 
unite  for  the  relief  of  their  common  country. 

Mr.  Clayton  moved  a reconsideration  of  the  vote 
given  yesterday,  by  which  the  loan  bill  was  ordered 
to  an  engrossment.  Mr.  C.  said  the  object  of  his  mo- 
tion was  to  get  at  another,  and  that  was  to  move  a 
reconsideration  by  which  the  vote  was  yesterday 
passed  in  the  affirmative,  striking  out  the  third  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  The  bill  was  reconsidered  by  a vote 
of  22  to  18.  The  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  upon 
the  third  section  was  then  put,  and  the  vote  reconsi- 
dered by  a decided  vote.  Before  the  vote  was  taken, 
Mr.  Clayton  stated  that  lie  moved  the  reconsideration 
of  the  vote,  not  because  he  had  changed  his  opinions 
at  all,  for  he  had  not  done  so.  Several  gentleman, 
however,  were  absent  when  the  vote  was  taken,  and 
it  was  alleged  not  to  be  a true  expression  of  opinion. 
He  was  willing  that  other  senators  should  vote  upon 
the  amendment.  He  had  not  changed  any  of  his 
opinions,  and  should  vote  as  before. 

Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  slated  the  effect  of  re-con- 
sideration would  be  to  accomplish  that  which  the  se- 
nator in  his  judgment  thought  out  not  to  be  brought 
about. 

Mr.  Clayton  said  he  was  responsible  for  his  votes 
and  iiis  opinions.  If  be  chose  to  move  a reconsidera- 
tion of  a vote,  it  was  his  own  business.  His  opinions, 
as  he  had  before  stated,  were  his  own  opinions.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  third  section,  had  voted  against 
it,  and  should  do  so  again.  He  should  vote  against 
reconsideration.  The  vote  was  then  taken  upon  re- 
considering the  vote  respecting  the  third  section;  and 
the  result  was,  yeas  25,  nays  2(1. 

The  question  recurring  upon  the  amendment,  Mr. 
Evans  said  that  the  section  to  the  bill  which  it  was 
now  proposed  to  strike  out  was  much  more  important 
than  he  had  supposed  it  was.  He  had  not  learned 
until  last  night  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  con- 
sidered the  section  most  important,  and  that  it  would 
affect  Very  materially  tiie  negotiation  of  the  loan.  It 
would  affect  the  terms  of  the  negotiation,  and  affect 
the  raLe  of  interest. 

Mr.  Wright  stated  that  none  but  speculators  in 
loans  desired  the  loan  jn  the  form  in  which  it  would 
be  placed  by  retaining  the  third  section.  The  yeas 
and  nays  on  striking  out  were  then  ordered  and  the 
result  was  as  follows: 

YEAS — -Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Buchanan, 
Calhoun,  Clay  ton,  Fulton,  Henderson,  King,  Linn, 
McRoberts,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Con.;  Sturgeon,  Tap- 
pan,  Walker,  Wilcox,  Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright, 
Young — 21. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien, 
Choate,  Crittenden,  Evans,  Graham,  Kerr,  Mangurn, 
Merrick,  Miller,  A lore  head,  Phelps,  Porter,  Preston, 
Rives,  Simmons,  Smith,  of  Bid.;  Southard,  Sprague, 
Tallmadge,  White,  Woodbridge — 24. 

The  vote  having  been  announced,  the  bill  a se- 
cond time  had  its  third  reading. 

Mr.  Sevier  objected  to  the  third  reading,  but  was 
persuaded  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  Clayton  then,  in  a few  words,  announced  his 
intention  to  vote  against  the  bill.  He  gave  his  rea- 
sons, which  were  that  he  could  not  support  the  bill, 
because  it  had  obnoxious  provisions  in  relation  to  the 
increase  of  the  loan,  to  which  he  objected,  and  the 
terms  in  relation  to  the  redemption  of  treasury  notes, 
to  which  he  was  also  opposed. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  ordered  upon  the 
final  passage  ot  the  bill,  when  sir.  Calhoun  rose  to 
make  a speech,  He  said  'he  should  say  nothing  in 
reference  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  now  upon  its  ! 
final  passage.  All  of  his  opinions  had  been  fully  ex- 


pressed by  those  who  had  preceded  him  upon  that 
side  of  the  senate. 

He  wished  to  comment  generally  upon  the  finan- 
cial policy  of  the  government,  and  particularly  as  it 
was  administered  by  the  present  administration.  Mr. 
Calhoun  then  contended  at  lenglh  that  the  credit  of 
the.  government  had  been  impaired  by  the  whig  ad- 
ministration. The  causes  rested,  he  endeavored  to 
show,  not  with  those  who  had  been,  but  with  those 
who  were  in  power.  Mr.  C.  also  commented  upon 
the  tariff  and  the  bank  questions,  contending  that  a 
bank  would  get  a tariff,  and  a tariff  a bank.  The 
one  would  get  the  other.  He  also  descanted  upon 
the  subject  of  expenditure  and  income. 

Mr.  Mangurn  followed  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Linn,  after  which  the  senate  adjourned. 

April  13.  The  following  memorials  and  petitions 
were  presented  and  appropriately  referred: 

By  Mr.  Miller , from  citizens  of  Salem  county.  N. 
Jersey,  asking  additional  duties  on  imported  undress- 
ed furs. 

Also,  from  P.  S.  Minor,  asking  that  the  patent  law- 
may  be  repealed  so  far  as  relates  to  patent  medicines. 

By  Mr.  Kerr,  from  John  H.  Pennington,  who 
states  that  he  lias  discovered  a machine  for  navigat- 
ing the  air,  which  he  conceives  will  be  useful  in 
time  of  war  for  the  purposes  of  reconnoitering  or  of 
conveying  information.  The  memorialist  asks  the 
(he  aid  of  government  to  enable  him  to  construct  a 
machine. 

B.y  Mr.  Williams,  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of 
Maine,  in  relation  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  G. 
Britain  on  the  colonial  trade. 

Also,  from  the  same  source,  in  relation  to  such 
change  of  the  time  of  holding  the  election  for  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  of  the  United  States  as  will 
avoid  the  frauds  and  evils  of  the  present  system. 

Mr.  W.  thought  the  subject  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  senate,  and  that  the  passage  of  a law  such 
as  was  designed  by  the  legislature  would  put  a stop 
to  the  evils  complained  of. 

Mr.  Evans,  from  the  committee  on  finance  report- 
ed a bill  regulating  the  currrency  of  foreign  gold 
and  silver  coin  in  the  United  States. 

Also,  the  bill  regulating  the  compensation  of  cer- 
tain custom-house  officers,  with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Mungun,  of  N.  C.  reported  a bill  in  pursuance 
of  notice,  which  authorises  the  secretary  of  the  na- 
vy to  regulate  with  reference  to  climate  and  service 
the  rations  of  our  navy.  Also,  a bill  to  regulate  en- 
listments in  the  naval  service. 

Mr.  Barrow,  of  Louisiana,  reported  a bill  to  revive 
an  act  entitled  an  act  to  authorise  the  inhabitants  of 
the  stale  of  Louisiana  to  enter  the  back  lands. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Linn  to  give  to  the  British 
government  the  required  notice  for  the  termination 
of  trie  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  that  go- 
vernment, for  the  joint  occupancy  of  the  territory, 
was  taken  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Linn  addressed  the  senate  in  behalf  of  the  re- 
solution, and  contended  that  whatever  title  had  been 
derived  from  the  British  government  in  relation  to 
the  territory  could  not  be  controverted  by  the  Bri- 
tish government.  Whatever  claim  she  had  to  this 
district  of  territory  was  only  from  the  weakness  of 
the  Spanish  government  at  the  convention  ofNootka 
Sound.  The  investigation  which  he  had  made  upon 
this  subject  clearly  showed  our  title  to  be  indisputa- 
ble. Mr.  Gallatin  was  appointed  a commissioner 
on  the  part  of  this  government  for  the  settlement  of 
the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two  governments.— 
The  proposition  of  Great  Britain  had  it  been  acced- 
ed to,  would  have  deprived  us  of  fertile  fields,  deep 
waters  and  safe  harbors.  Mr.  Linn  occupied  the 
time  of  the  senate  until  the  expiration  of  the  morn- 
ing hour,  when  the  orders  of  the  day  were  called 
for — and  the  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
loan  hill. 

Mr.  Graham  advocated  the  bill,  contending  that 
the  exigency  of  the  treasury  should  ensure  prompt 
and  speedy  action  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Berrien  followed,  replying  at  length  to  the  ob- 
jections urged  against  the  bill  on  the  other  side. 

The  debate  was  further  continued  by  Messrs.  Man- 
gum,  Sevier,  Crittenden,  Linn,  King,  and  Walker; 
when  there  were  cries  of  “adjourn,  or  question.” 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative,  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien, 
Choate,  Crittenden,  Evans,  Graham,  Henderson, 
Huntington,  Kerr,  Mangurn,  Merrick,  Miller,  More- 
head,  Phelps,  Porter,  Preston,  Rives,  Simmons, 
Smith,  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Sprague,  Tallmadge, 
White,  Woodbridge — 26. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Buchan- 
an, Calho’un,  Clayton,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  Mclio- 
berts,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  Tappan,  Walk- 
er, Wilcox,  Woodbury,  Wright,  Young — 18. 

A few  minutes  before  six  o’clock,  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 
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Thursday,  April  7.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Kentucky, 
made  a favorable  report  on  an  agency  for  inspection 
of  water-rotted  hemp. 

Mr.  ./.  R.  tngersolt  presented  the  proceedings  of  a 
tariff  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  from  the  committee  on  commerce,  re- 
ported a bill  to  prevent  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers or  letters  coastwise  by  foreign  ships  or  vessels. 
The  bill,  having  been  read  twice,  was  referred  to 
the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  McKcon , on  leave  given,  introduced  the  follow  - 
ing resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved , That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  communicate  to  this  house  (if  not  in- 
compatible with  the  public  interest)  all  correspon- 
dence between  this  government  and  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  in  relation  to  an  international  law 
of  copy-right. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  committee  of 
the  whole  on  iflo  slate  of  the  union,  (Mr.  Thompson, 
of  Indiana,  in  the  chair.) 

Mr.  Adams  called  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  fact  that  the  bill  providing  for  the  eonstru:  lion 
of  an  iron  war  steamer  for  harbor  defence,  which  had 
been  laid  aside  to  be  reported  to  the  house,  had  not 
yet  been  reported.  For  the  expedition  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  house,  and  particularly  of  this  bill,  (which 
was  one  of  pressing  emergency,)  he  would  suggest 
that  the  committee  rise  and  report  the  bill — then  to 
return  into  committee  for  the  purpose  of  resuming 
the  consideration  of  the  general  appropriation  bill. 
Alter  a brief  conversation  the  suggestion  was  acced- 
ed to.  And  the  committee  rose  and  reported  the  said 
bill  without  amendment. to  the  house. 

The  committee  again  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  civil 
and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  government  for  the 
year  1842.  And  after  progress  therein  the  commit- 
tee rose  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Apuu.  8.  Mr.  Wise  hoped  the  house 
would  indulge  him  in  taking  up,  with  a view  to  its 
final  passage,  the  bill  reported  yesterday  from  the 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union*, 
providing  for  the  construction  (for  harbor  defence)  of 
an  iron  war  steamer. 

Mr.  Wise  said  that  every  gentleman  of  informa- 
tion knew  that  the  extent  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  was  greater  Ilian  that  of  any  other  country,  on 
the  lakes,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Guil'of  Mexico.  And 
any  gentleman  who  would  read  the  report  of  the  naval 
committee  would  see  that  the  present  naval  force  of 
Great  Britain,  in  actual  commission,  was  266  ships. 
She  had  on  the  coasts  of  Nortli  America  and  of  the 
West  India  islands  (next  door  to  us)  eight  steamers 
of  war,  besides  her  commercial  steamers,  which  were 
so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  being  converted 
into  steamers  of  war.  It  was  absolutely  necessary, 
then,  that  we  should  speedily  look  to  the  means  of  our 
coast  and  harbor  defence. 

The  plan  for  this  steamer  had  been  submitted  by 
one  of  the  most  enterprising,  scientific,  and  best-in- 
l’ormed  engineers  in  this  or  any  other  country.  He 
proposed  (at  least  he  would  try  an  experiment  which 
a board  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  conceived 
would  be  triumphantly  successful)  to  give  us  a b :at 
of  unsurpassed  velocity,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
struction of  her  submerged  propellers;  and  a boat  that 
should  be  invulnerable  by  any  known  means  of  war- 
fare. Mr.  W.  then  very  briefly  explained  the  con- 
struction of  the  sides  of  the  vess  1,  the  contemplated 
superiority  of  her  machinery,  the  nature  of  her  pro- 
pellers, the  superior  character  of  the  shot  she  was  to 
use,  &c.;  all  which,  he  said,  would  furnish  us  with 
the  best  means  yet  discovered  of  defending  our  coast., 
which  was  now  imminently  hazarded  and  threatened 
by  the  English  power.  And  Mr.  W.  moved  the  pre- 
vious question. 

Mr.  Gioii i moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  a iding  the 
following  proviso: 

Provided,  That  the  amount  agreed  to  be  paid  to 
said  Stephens  by  the  government  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  for  which  competent  contractors  will 
agree  to  build  the  same. 

Mr.  G.  stated  that  his  reasons  for  offering  the 
amendment  was,  that  he  had  received  information 


The  speaker  said  that  the  bill  was  on  its  passage, 
and  the  amendment  could  only  be  introduced  by 
general  c msent.  Objection  was  made. 

Mr.  Wise  (in  reply  to  Mr.  Girin's  remark)  said  lie 
presumed  that  there  were  no  contractors  in  .New 
York  that  would  undertake  to  build  such  a ship  as 
Mr.  Stephens  proposed  for  any  thing  like  that  cost — 
for,  in  the  first  place,  they  would  not  know  how  to 
begin,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  principle  of  the 
construction. 

Mr.  Bronson  inquired  of  Mr.  Wise  what  the  ship 
would  cost? 

Mr.  IFise  said  there  was  a limit  to  the  cost  in  the 
hill  itself.  Some  gentlemen  supposed  that  this  ship 
would  cost  as  much  as  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
both  had  cost.  These  two  ships  had  cost,  in  round 
sums,  eleven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  this  ship  should  not  cost  more  than  550,000 
dollars,  including  (Mr.  VV.  was  understood  to  say) 
armament  and  every  thing  else. 

The  bill  was  then  passed  by  a vote  of  129  to  31. 
After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Milton  Brown,  of 
Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Charles  Brown  in  relation  to  sta- 
tionery expenditure. 

The  committee  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplo- 
matic expenses  of  government  for  the  year  1842. 
And  after  progress  therein  the  committee  rose  and 
The  house  adjourded. 

Saturday,  April  9.  The  house  resolved  itself 
into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union, 
(Mr.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  in  the  chair,)  and  resum- 
ed the  consideration  of  the  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  year  1842.  And  after  progress  therein, 
the  committee  rose  and 
The  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  April  11.  Mr.  Clifford,  presented  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  legislature  of  Maine  in  refe- 
rence to  the  British  colonial  trade.  Mr.  Tillinghast 
presented  the  resolutions  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Fillmore  moved  that  the  house  resolve  itself  into 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union. 
Agreed  to.  The  speaker  called  Mr.  Thompson,  of  In- 
diana, to  the  chair,  and  the  debate  proceeded. 

The  amendment  pending  was  in  relation  to  light 
houses,  for  supplying  which  to  the  extent  of  2 652 
lamps,  with  oil,  tube  glasses,  wicks,  buff  skins,  whit- 
ing, and  cotton  cloths,  transportation  and  keeping 
apparatus  in  order.  This  is  proposed  in  addition  to 
repairs,  salaries,  &c. 

Mr.  Proffit  pointed  out  in  detail  the  extent  of  the 
enormous  abuses  which  existed  in  the  light  house 
system  of  the  country,  implicating  some  of  the  light 
house  keepers  of  the  most  criminal  offences,  and  spoke 
for  two  hours  upon  the  amendment  to  strike  out 
the  appropriation  proposed  for  repairs,  &c.  pointed 
out  a mass  of  important  facts  connected  with  the 
abuses  of  the  system,  and  was  listened  to  with  general 
attention.  Having  closed,  he  withdrew  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Sprigg  renewed  the  motion  for  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Williams,  of  Connecticut,  spoke  briefly,  and 
made  some  remarks  upon  the  wreckers,  and  spoke  in 
severity  against  the  harpies  of  the  coast  who  hover 
around  the  wrecks  seeking  whom  and  what  they  may 
devour. 

Mr.  Cushing  made  some  few  remarks  in  reference 
to  the  light  house  system,  in  reply  to  the  remarks 
which  had  been  made  in  opposition  to  the  system  by 
other  members. 

Mr.  Fillmore  appealed  to  the  committee,  between 
three  ami  four  o’clock,  to  take  a vote  upon  the  ques- 
tion. The  subject  had  been  before  the.  committee 
the  whole  day,  and  at  least  he  Imped  that  those  who 
were  in  fav  .r  of  the  system  would  debate  it  no  more. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Sprigg's 
amendment,  and  decided  in  the  negative  without  a 
count.  Mr.  Fillmore  offered  an  amendment,  and  the 
committee  rose  and 
The  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  April  12.  Mr  Howard,  of  Michigan, 
presented  a resolution  asking  for  the  appointment  uf 
a select  committee  to  inquire  as  to  the  expediency  of 
erecting  a stiip  canal  around  the  Falls  of  St.  Marie, 
from  one  of  the  largest  ship  builders  in  the  city  of  Objections  were  made  to  the  reception  of  the  reso- 
New  York  that  he  would  build  vessels  equal  to  the  lution.  A suspension  was  moved  and  lost,  two-thirds 
Mississippi  arid  Missouri  fur,  he  believed,  ^450, U00,  being  necessary. 

which  was  (jUld-Odd  Jess  Per  vessel  than  the  actual  A report  was  presented  from  the  military  commit- 
cost  of  these  ships  He  wished  this  vessel  built  by  'tee  adverse  to  the  petition  of  citizens  of  Baltimore 
contract  that  competition  may  be  invited,  and  the  for  tile  use  of  the  tents  belonging  to  the  government 
government  get  it  built  at  the  least  possible  cost.  in  the  military  encampment  to  bo  held  at  Baltimore 
[The  information  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Gwin,  is  eon-  in  May  next. 


tallied  in  the  following  extract  of  a letter  from  Robert 
.Schuyler,  esq.:  “Ships  built  like  the  Missouri,  .-a  far 
as  1 am  inlormed  as  to  her  construe  lion,  1 75,00a;  li! 
the  Mississippi,  5485,000 — ail  to  be  ready  for  crews, 
and  with  trials  to  the  ordinary  extent.”l 


A. report  from  the  same  committee  in  answer  to  a 
memorial  from  the  persons  employed  in  the  Harper's 
Ferry  armory.  The  report  was  laid  upon  the  table', 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

From  ihc  same  committee,  a bill  for  the  erection 


of  certain  fortifications;  for  the  repair  of  old  fortifica- 
tions, and  for  certain  military  surveys. 

Also,  a bill  from  the  same  committee,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a corps  of  sappers  and  miners. 

From  ihe  committee  on  roads  and  canals,  a bii!  to 
aid  the  making  of  roads  arid  canals  in  the  territory  of 
Wisconsin. 

From  the  committee  on  claims,  a bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  heirs  of  Robert  Fulton. 

From  the  committee  on  the  Smithsonian  bequest,  a 
bill  lo  establish  an  institution  for  the  diffusion  of  use- 
ful knowledge  among  men. 

Also,  to  be  discharged  from  the  petition  of  Richard 
Rush,  asking  pay  for  services.  The  com  niltee  were 
discharged,  and  the  memorial  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  claims. 

The  m ruing  business  was  in  the  end  gone  through 
with,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  of  \V  ,v  York, 
the  house  went  into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
state  of  the  union. 

The  general  appropriation  bill  was  taken  up  and 
the  pending  amendment  was  that  of  Mr.  Fillmore^ in 
reference  to  the  light  house  system.  Mr.  Fillmore 
moved  that  the  collectors  should  nut  receive  extra 
pay  as  superintendents  of  light  houses,  if  the  com- 
pensation amounted  to  more  than  (jl.UOO.  The 
amendment,  after  debate,  prevailed.  The  next 
amendment  was  a proposed  appropriation  of  $100, 001) 
for  a light  house  on  Delaware  bay,  which,  after  de- 
bate, was  lost — ayes  61,  noes  66. 

The  committee  then  arose  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  April  13.  Mr.  Fillmore  moved  that 
the  house  resolve  itself  into  committee  of  the  whole 
on  the  state  of  the  union  in  order  to  take  up  the  ge- 
neral appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Weller  of  Ohio,  moved  a call  of  the  house  for 
the  reason  that  so  few  members  were  present. 

Mr.  Slanly  of  N.  C.  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays; 
there  appeared  about  130  members  in  their  scats,  44 
in  favor  of  a call,  and  L6,  in  opposition. 

Mr.  Fillmore  renewed  his  motion  to  go  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  but  yielded  lo  a motion  submit- 
ted by  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Maryland,  wiio  wished  to  pre- 
sent a joint  resolution  authorising  those  having  charge 
of  the  government  tents  to  loan  one  thousand  of  them, 
or  as  many  as  should  be  wanted  to  the  military  en- 
campment to  be  heid  in  Baltimore  next  month.  Ob- 
jections were  made  to  the  caption  of  the  resolution, 
and  a motion  submitted  by  Mr.  K.  tosu-pend  the 
rules.  The  vote  was  taken  by  tellers;  but  no  quorum 
was  found.  The  motion  was  renewed,  and  the  yeas 
ami  nays  ordered  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a quorum 
within  the  bur.  Tiie  vote  upon  the  moti  m to  suspend 
the  rules  was  84  to  66,  not  two-thirds,  and  the  rules 
could  not  be  suspended. 

Mr.  Fillmore  a third  time  renewed  his  motion  to  go 
into  committee  of  the  whole,  and  it  prevailed.  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Indiana,  took  the  chair. 

When  the  committee  rose  last  evening,  the  follow- 
ing item  h id  been  read: 

“No.  218.  For  salaries  of  the  ministers  of  the 
United  States  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, Austria,  Spain,  Mexico  and  Brazil,  seventy-two 
thousand  d jllars.” 

And  Mr.  Adams  had  proposed  to  send  to  the  clerk's 
table,  to  be  read,  a letter  from  the  secretary  of  state, 
setting  forth  that  it  did  not  appear  to  be  wise  orpoli- 
, tic,  under  present  circumstances,  lo  remit  any  of  the 
diplomatic  missions  for  which,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  session,  estimates  had  been  sent  in. 
The  letter  was  read.  Mr.  A.  spoke  a few  sen- 
tences in  further  explanation  of  the  course  of  the 
committee  on  foreign  affairs,  to  whom  had  been  re- 
ferred a resolution,  directing  that  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  item  of 
diplomatic  missions.  But  so  much  noise  and  confu- 
sion prevailed,  that  hearing  for  a full  hour  was  ren- 
dered almost  impossible.  Mr.  A.  was  understood  to 
say  that  the  committee  proposed  hereafter  t > make  a 
general  report  on  the  resolution;  but  that  ihe  com- 
mittee had  come  to  the  general  conclusion  that  at  pre- 
sent it  was  not  in  their  power  to  propose  any  reiuc- 
j tions  in  the  diplomatic  missions. 

I Mr.  Linn  moved  to  amend  the  item  by  striking 
out  so  much  thereof  as  related  to  the  mission  to 
Mexico. 

i A long  debate  followed,  directed  partially  to  the 
necessity  of  the  maintenance  of  a l'uil  diplomatic 
mission  near  the  government  of  Mexico,  b it  mainly 
I (though  incidentally)  to  the  policy  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 

The  debate  was  participated  by  ?>lessrs.  Linn,  Pick- 
: ms,  Reynolds,  Fillmore,  Cushing,  Jones,  of  Mil.  tilade 
and  Wise. 

| When  Mr.  IVise  had  concluded,  the  chairman  gave 
I the  floor  to  Mr.  Bailer,  of  South  Carolina,  who  yield* 

I ed  to  a motion  (the  hour  being  late)  that  the  commit- 
tee rise. 

Which  motion  prevailing,  the  committee  rose  and 
reported  progress,  and  the  house  adjourned. 
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Arbis.  The  Castellano  of  Madrid  mentions  that 
Esparlero  has  ordered  three  batteries  oi  mountain 
artillery  to  be  got-  ready  for  service  in  the  island  of 
Cuba.  The  cannon  are  to  be  cast  at  Havana. 

Ali.eoa.ny  Coal.  A foretaste  of  what  is  to  be  en- 
joyed by  us  on  the  completion  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal  to  the  coal  region  at  Cumberland  has 
been  administered  this  week  by  the  arrival  hither  ol 
a fleet  of  boats  laden  with  the  black  diamonds  of 
the  Alleghany.  Fifteen  boats  freighted  with  over 
17,000  bushels  of  coal  are  already  arrived  and  there 
are  many  more  to  follow-  This  coal  we  understand 
to  have  been  contracted  for  by  the  government,  and 
presume  for  the  service  ol  the  United  States  war 
steamers,  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi. 

[Georgetown  Advocate. 

“The  American  Association,”  formed  with  the 
purpose  of  “wearing  domestic  products  alone,”  says 
a Boston  paper  of  the  3a,  “is  receiving  the  favora- 
ble attention  of  many  of  our  citizens  and  gaining 
ground  rapidly.” 

• African  colonization.  A convention  of  the 
friends  of  African  colonization  is  to  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Washington  on  the  4th  May  next.  All  who 
feel  interested  in  the  cause  are  invited  to  attend. 

Henry  Clay.  A dinner  was  given  to  this  distin- 
guished statesman  last  week,  by  members  of  con- 
gress, and  on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  the  public  bail 
given  to  him  by  members  of  congress  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Washington,  jointly,  on  his  quitting  the  capi- 
tal, came  off,  and  was  truly  a splendid  affair.  Public 
meetings  are  called  in  various  directions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  undiminished  confidence  and  re- 
gard for  Mr.  Clay. 

The  Creole  captives.  A Nassau  correspondent 
of  the  New  fork  Commercial,  under  date  of  the 
30th  uit.  writes:  “The  steamboat  Tay  has  just  ar- 
rived with  English  mails  from  Havana.  The  slaves 
■which  have  been  confined  for  murder  and  mutiny  on 
board  the  brig  Creole,  will  now  be  liberated,  as  i am 
told  the  order  for  that  purpose  has  arrived.” 

Bishop  England  is  no  more!  The  distinguished 
Catholic  prelate  of  South  Carolina  died  at  Charles- 
ton on  the  11th  inst.  m the  56th  year  of  his  age. 

Elections.  The  city  of  New  York  charter  elec- 
tion took  place  on  the  12th  inst.  A riot  occurred 
between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Irish  in  the  6th 
ward,  in  which  the  celebrated  Tammany  Spartan 
Band  afterwards  took  part.  At  least  ten  thousand 
people  were  assembled  and  the  fighting  lasted  for 
some  hours.  At  6 o’clock  the  Irish  obtained  com- 
plete possession  of  Center  street  and  allowed  no  one 
to  pass.  The  residence  of  the  Catholic  bishop 
Hughes,  as  well  as  a number  of  other  houses  suffer- 
ed. The  police  secured  about  30  prisoners  but  the 
military  had  at  length  to  be  resorted  to. 

The  Van  Buren  candidate,  Morris,  is  re-elected 
mayor  by  a majority  m the  neighborhood  of  2,000, 
but  the  whigs  carried  nine  if  not  ten  of  the  seventeen 
wards  and  elected  eighteen  or  twenty  of  the  34  al- 
dermen and  assistants. 

In  Albany  the  V.  B.  mayor  is  elected.  And  a ma- 
jority of  the  wards  gave  V.  B.  majorities. 

In  Brooklyn,  Smith,  the  whig  mayor  is  beaten  by 
Murphy  20(f  votes — the  common  council  11  V.  B.  to 
7 whigs. 

The  New  Jersey  City  and  town  election  took  place 
on  the  Ilth  inst.  The  whig  ticket  was  elected 
throughout  in  Newark,  Win.  Wight,  mayor,  A.  Hal- 
sey, recorder. 

Col.  John  Schmerle  has  been  elected  mayor  of 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Gen.  Lambert  has  been  re-elected  mayor  of  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

John  Anderson,  (V.  B.)  is  elected  mayor  of  Port- 
land, Me.,  by  a majority  of  75  votes.  The  recorder 
and  three  of  the  live  aldermen  of  the  same  party  are 
elected;  the  council,  equally  divided. 

The  city  election  cf  Hudson,  N.  Y.  also  resulted 
in  favor  of  the  V.  R.  party. 

D.  Prieur,  the  V.  B.  candidate,  has  been  elected 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  by  a majority  of. 
259  votes.  At  the  presidential  election  the  whig 
majority  wpis-about  1,000. 

Exchanges.  Bills  on  London  in  New  York  6a7; 
on  1 ranee  5f.40a45;  New  York  on  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore  par,  Richmond,  Va.  8[;  Raleigh 
51;  Charleston  11;  Macon  15;  Savannah  2j;  Mobile 
21;  New  Orleans  7;  St.  Louis  16a20;  Louisville  5, 
Cincinnati  8;  Nashville  20. 


Flour.  The  Baltimore  inspections  of  last  week 
consisted  of  4,155  barrels.  Sales  were  effected  for 
upwards  of  3,000  bbls.  at  prices  ranging  from  §5  50 
to  §5  02j.  This  week  J5  75  is  demanded. 

Green  peas  were  sold  in  the  Norfolk  market  on 
the  9th  April. 

Iron  works  suspended.  The  Troy  Whig  says 
the  extensive  iron  works  in  that  city  have  both  sus- 
pended operations  for  the  present,  nor  will  they  be 
again  started  until  an  adequate  protective  tariff  shall 
be  imposed  upon  foreign  iron.  The  New  York  Ex- 
press truly  remarks  that  eight  hundred  human  beings 
seeking  work  in  such  times  as  these  is  indeed  “the 
saddest  sight  under  the  sun.” 

Loan.  The  New  York  canal  commissioners  ad- 
vertise for  one  million  of  dollars  at  7 per  cent. 

Mawagerie — Carter,  the  celebrated  lion-tamer, 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  2J,  in  the  packet  ship 
Montreal,  with  his  train. 

Micbiac  Indians.  A deputation  from  this  tribe 
of  natives,  consisting  of  Joseph  Malli  Ilkobeith , a prin- 
cipal chief  and  captains,  Francis  Labobe,  and  Peter 
Basket , landed  at  Annapolis  on  the  5th  from  on  board 
the  Warspite,  British  frigate,  and  on  the  7 ih  proceed- 
ed by  the  rail  road  towards  New  Brunswick.  They 
had  beer,  to  England  to  treat  with  Queen  Victoria, 
with  a view  of  exchanging  their  hunting  pursuits  for 
those  of  agriculture.  They  spoke  and  wrote  Eng- 
lish, and  expressed  themselves  gratified  with  their 
interview  with  the  Queen.  Their  homes  are  upon 
the  St.  John’s  river,  Now  Brunswick. 

Discharge  of  Hogan.  We  learn  from  the  Ro- 
chester Democrat,  that  Hogan  has  been  discharged 
for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  to  commit  him  for 
trial.  The  Democrat  laughs  at  the  idea  of  his  be- 
ing concerned  in  the  Caroline  affair,  and  speaks  of 
him. as  “an  exquisite  jackanapes,  who  would  never 
be  engaged  m any  expedition  that  would  throw  his 
hair  out  of  a curl.” 

The  Rochester  Daily  Advertiser,  or  Saturday,  says: 
‘Hogan  left  yesterday,  in  the  Gore,  for  Canada,  hale 
and  hearty.” 

Rhode  Island.  The  Globe  says:  “we  have  it  from 
very  good  authority  that  the  president’s  cabinet  coun- 
cil have  held  a consultation  on  the  Rhode  Island  j 
controversy,  and  resolved  to  support  the  corporators  i 
under  the  charter,  as  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
state,  and  to  employ  the  power  of  the  federal  admi- 
nistration to  put  down  the  constitution  established  by 
the  people.  How  the  national  executive  is  to  inter- 
fere, we  have  not  learned;  but  doubtless  the  great 
expounder  of  the  constitution,  who  undertook  to 
make  way  with  the  rights  of  New  York  in  the  Mc- 
Leod case,  will  devise  some  mode  of  helping  the 
Rhode  Island  aristocracy  to  usurp  the  stale’s  rights.” 

Free  negroes  in  Mississippi.  By  an  act  which 
was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Mississippi  le- 
gislature, every  justice  in  the  state  is  authorised,  at 
the  request  of  a free-bolder,  to  cause  every  free  ne- 
gro to  give  security  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  -dol- 
lars for  his  good  behavior,  or  to  commit  him  to  jail, 
and  after  public  notice,  the.  sheriff  of  the  county 
shall  sell  him.  Every  free  negro  is  forbidden  to  en- 
ter the  state;  and  if  one  such  is  found  having  emi- 
grated into  the  state  under  any  pretence  whatever, 
any  white  citizen  may  cause  him  to  be  punished  by 
the  sheriff,  with  thirty-nine  lashes;  and  if  he  does 
not  immediately  thereafter  remove,  he  is  to  be  sold. 
Any  white  person  who  brings  a free  negro  into  the 
state  is  liable  to  a fine  not  exceeding,  for  the  first  of- 
fence, five  hundred,  and  for  the  second,  one  thousand 
dollars. 

North  Carolina.  A convention  of  the  whigs  of 
the  state  was  held  at  Raleigh  on  the  4th  inst.  and 
Gov.  J.  M.  Morehead  re-nominated  as  candidate  for 
the  next  gubernatorial  election,  and  Henry  Ciay  for 
the  next  presidency  of  the  U.  States.  Louis  D.  Hen- 
ry is  the  Van  Buren  candidate  for  governor  and  the 
election  comes  oil’  in  August  next. 

National  agricultural  society.  A meeting  for 
the  choice  oi  officers  will  be  held  at  Washington  on 
4th  May  next. 

Seamboat  explosion.  The  first  serious  explosion 
that  has  occurred  on  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  took  place  in  Baltimore 
harbor  on  the  14th  inst.  on  board  the  new  steamer 
Medora,  built  for  the  Norfolk  line.  She  was  just 
starting  to  try  her  works.  About  forty  bodies  have 
been  recovered,  dead  or  seriously  injured.  The  ves- 
sel having  sunk,  the  extent  of  the  awful  calamity  is 
yet  unknown.  The  mayor  with  his  police,  and  one 
hundred  employed  hands  are  now  occupied  in  endea- 
voring to  recover  the  bodies,  &c. 


The  Georgia,  from  Ouachita,  with  450  bales  of  cot- 
ton, was  burnt  on  the  28th  ult.  whilst  entering  New 
Orleans  harbor — no  lives,  but  vessel  and  cargo  lost. 
Having  to  run  in  amongst  the  flat  boats,  150  cattle 
and  a number  of  hogs  were  also  burnt. 

The  New  York  legislature  adjourned  on  the 
13th  inst.  to  meet  again  on  the  16th  August,  having 
passed  323  acts,  amongst  which  were,  acts  to  extend 
the  charters  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  and  the  New 
York  and  Albany  rail  road  companies — to  charter 
the  Goshen  and  Albany  rail  road  company;  to  pro- 
vide for  prompt  redemption  of  the  notes  of  insol- 
vent banks;  the  mill  tax  bill,  and  suspension  of  pub- 
lic works;  the  general  election  bili;  repealing  the 
registry  law.  The  celebrated  New  York  school  bill, 
advocated  by  Bishop  Hughes  and  the  catholic  party, 
as  introduced  by  Mr.  Maclay,  and  amended  by 
Messrs.  Foster  and  Hunter,  passed  the  senate  at  12 
o’clock  at  night  of  the  8th.  Everji  whig  voted 
against  it.  The  house  on  the  next  day  concurred  in 
the  amendments,  and  the  governor  signed  it.  The 
resolutions  instructing  the  representatives  in  con- 
gress to  vote  to  refund  Judge  Hall’s  fine  on  General 
Jackson,  passed  on  the  last  night  of  the  session. 

Steamers.  Each  British  steam  frigate,  says  a 
London  paper  of  3d  March,  is  in  future  to  have  a 
lieutenant  and  30  marines  on  board.  The  small 
steamers,  are  to  have  a corporal  and  9 privates. 

Slave  trade  in  Cuba.  The  Charleston  S.  C. 
Patriot  gives  the  following  extract  from  a letter  dat- 
ed Havana,  March  23d:  “The  slave  trade,  may  now 
be  considered  as  entirely  at  an  end.  Very  strict  or- 
ders have  been  issued  by  our  government  to  the  dif- 
ferent “Capitanos  de  Partido”  to  report  and  seize 
every  cargo  which  may  be  landed  on  the  coast;  and 
about  three  weeks  ago  a Portuguese  schooner  was 
brought  in  by  a Spanish  brig-of-war. 

Slave  question.  A resolution  passed  the  New 
York  legislature  prior  to  their  adjournment,  declar- 
ing that  stealing  a slave  in  Virginia  is  a felony  in  that 
state,  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Slates. 

Stocks.  Prices  continue  down,  New  York  5j’s 
78j,  Illinois  6’s  1 6 a 1 8 ; Indiana  5’s  19;  Pennsylvania 
5’s~39;  Philadelphia  5’s  95;  Ohio  sixes  61 1. 

Tariff  meetings.  A meeting  of  citizens  of  Wheel- 
ing, Virginia,  in  favor  of  a tariff  was  held  on  the 
12th  inst.  On  the.  same  day  one  at  Ann  Arbor  Mi- 
chigan. At  Utica,  N.  York,  on  the  1st  inst.  At 
Cortlandville,  Cortland  C.  same  state  on  22d  uit. 

The  Pottsville  Journal  mentions  that  the  duty  just 
proposed  in  congress  on  coal  §1  per  ton,  is  insufficient. 
Nothing  short  of  $2  per  ton  will  bring  out  the  im- 
mense deposites  of  our  mountains. 

The  Pennsylvania  newspapers  contain  a call  for 
state  convention  of  the  friends  of  “Home  Industry,” 
i to  be  held  at  Harrisburg  on  the  second  Wednesday 
j [13th  day]  of  April  inst.  The  call  is  signed  by  the 
state  committee  on  the  subject. 

The  delegates  appointed  by  the  different  wards  of 
Baltimore  city  met  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  at  Un- 
ion Flail.  James  Harwood  was  chosen  president, 
and  Robt.  Howard,  and  Beale  H.  Richardson  vice 
presidents.  A home  league  was  recommended  to  be 
formed  and  the  president  requested  in  behalfof  the 
convention  to  call  upon  the  people  of  the  state  to  as- 
semble in  their  various  election  districts  to  forward 
the  cause  and  memorialize  congress. 

Tobacco.  Although  coming  in  rapidly,  continues 
to  maintain,  our  last  quotations  and  for  fairest  quali- 
ties some  advance  has  been  submitted  to.  The  in- 
spections of  the  last  week  in  Baltimore  consisted  of 
952  hhds.  Maryland,  191  Ohio,  189  Kentucky;  total 
1,329  hhds.  The  farmers  of  that  part  of  Alabama 
and  Georgia  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cherokee 
country,  it  is  stated  are  about  to  cultivate  tobacco 
extensively  instead  of  cotton.  Seven  hogsheads  from 
Floyd  county,  Geo.  head  waters  of  the  Coosa  river, 
were  sold  a few  days  since  at  Mobile  at  5j'a5c.  by  Mr. 
S.  Robinson.  The  quality  equal  to  Virginia  seconds. 

Weather.  Whilst  we  have  had  so  mild  a win- 
ter in  this  direction,  it  would  seem  that  they  have 
had  the  reverse  in  other  directions.  A letter  from 
Rome  represents  that  a greater  quantity  of  snow  has 
fallen  this'  year  in  Italy  than  has  ever  been  remem- 
bered. Several  deep  valleys  are  filled  up,  and 
although  a sirocco  had  been  blowing  for  several 
days,  its  heat  was  not  sufficient  to  melt  the  frozen 
mass.  Diligences,  though  drawn  by  sixteen  horses 
and  eight  oxen,  had  great  difficulty  in  making  then- 
way  through  it. 

Whiskey  is  quoted  now  at  16  cents  per  gallon  in 
the  Baltimore  market,  and  12  cents  at  Cincinnati. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Great  Western  left  Bristol  on  April  2d  and 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  17th.  She  brings  sixty- 
five  passengers:  among  whom,  Captain  Wright,  has 
despatches  for  Lord  Ashburton;  Mr.  Hillard,  from 
the  American  minister  in  London;  Mr.  De  Vereigne, 
for  the  French  minister  at  Washington;  and  Mr! 
Moulton  from  the  American  minister  at  Paris. 

The  most  important  intelligence  is  the  reverse 
suffered  by  the  British  army  in  Affghanistan  and 
not  from  the  numerical  loss  as  much  as  from  the 
political  influence  that  it  may  have  with  their  do- 
minions in  the  east.  Previous  to  their  sway  over 
that  country  it  had  been  the  chief  theatre  of  the  con- 
tending influence  of  Britain  and  Russia,  in  Asia. 

Dost  Mahommed  its  dethroned  monarch  is  still  their 
prisoner  and  his  son  is  said  to  be  the  assassin  of  sir 
Wm.  McNaghten. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  forward  his  financial 
statement  and  project  in  the  house  of  commons  on 
11th  March,  Its  boldness  took  the  house  by  surprise. 
He  proposes  the  last  and  most  productive  but  yet 
most  unpopular  source  of  revenue  and  what  has 
heretofore  been  exclusively  deemed  a war  tax,  a tax 
upon  incomes.  Connected  with  this  scheme  is  a new 
tariff  reducing  the  duties  on  some  imports  and  laying 
a duty  upon  certain  exports.  The  estimates  for  the 
year  ending  5th  April  1843  are  as  follows: 
Expenditure  £50,820,000 

Income  48,350,000 


fine  corps  the  86th  royal  regiment,  to  1,000  strong, 
and  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  proceed  to  India 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Emigration  to  America.  The  New  York  line  of 
packet  ship  Gladiator  carries  out  150  passengers  in 
the  steerage,  who  intend  to  settle  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  20  cabin  pas- 
sengers. The  passengers  in  the  steerage  are  princi- 
pally agriculturists  frow  the  home  countries;  the  ca- 
bin passengers  are  chiefly  mechanics  and  others  upon 
business.  The  Mediator  will  take  out  250  emigrants 
to  New  York. 

The  Telegraph  steamer,  running  between  Glasgow 
and  Greenock,  competing  with  a railway,  exploded 
on  21st  March,  killing  19  and  wounding  30  persons. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  died  on  the  15th  of  March. 
He  was  born  in  1765.  He  was  the  first  Roman  Ca- 
tholic peer  that  took  his  seat  after  the  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, yet  though  a Roman  Catholic,  he  had  within 
his  gift  24  livings  of  the  church  of  England. 

Bank  of  England.  An  account  showing  the  quar- 
terly average  of  the  weekly  liabilities  and  assets  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  from  the  4th  of  January,  1842, 
to  the  20th  of  March,  1842,  both  inclusive — 

Liabilities.  Jlssets. 

■£16,952,000  Securities,  £22,586,090 
8,657,000  Bullion,  6,125,090 


Circulation, 

Deposites, 


Deficiency 
New  taxes, 

Great  Britain — an  income  tax 
Ireland  (equalized  stamp  and 
spirit  duties:)  absentees  to  be 
taxed  upon  properly  in  Ire- 
land, asi'esidentsin  G.  Britain 
Export  duty  on  coals 

Total  new  taxes  - 


-■£2,570,000 


3,700,000 


410.000 

200.000 


4,310,000 


Surplus  .£1,740,000 

Of  this  surplus,  about  £1,200,000  is  to  be  devoted 
to  a reduction  of  a variety  of  duties  in  a sweeping  re- 
vision of  the  tariff;  all  prohibition  being  removed 
and  raw  material  being  lightly  taxed.  The  remain- 
der will  go  to  meet  additional  expenses  which  may 
occur  in  China,  India,  Affghanistan  and  Canada.  Sir 
Robert  enforced  his  project  by  a long  address  and 
concluded  with  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  house  to 
support  untarnished  the  name  which  the  people  have 
inherited  from  their  forefathers,  and  which  they  have, 
maintained  m this  century  for  twenty-five  years  of 
war  and  twenty-five  of  peace.  He  then  moved  his 
first  resolution.  Lord  Brougham  takes  ground  against 

The  London  Times  of  the  30th  March  first  publish- 
cd  the  reply  of  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Stevenson’s 
i arthian  despatch  and  remarks  that  though  “the  Unit- 

unMuf63  SOfVe!'Ter!t  haS  Pluden tly  abstained  from 
publishing  it,  it  has  been  privately  circulated  among 
members  of  congress.”  5 

Several  regiments  are  ordered  to  India;  among 

shone  %he  9nl&th’  29tb’  84th  and  86th  each 
Hon,?’  Tl'rf'  Proceetls  Cape  of  Good 

from  North  A ow.ln£  C0IPS  are  to  be  brought  home 

56th,  67th, h 69th  anda,70athe)y’  the  f°0t  ^ardB’  the 

ColovtDxii^  nant 


to; 


"■'•meat  that 


£25,609,000  £28,711,000 

Sir  George  Arthur  has  been  appointed  governor  of 
Bombay  by  the  court  of  directors  assembled  at  the 
East  India  House  on  the  29th  ultimo. 

In  respect  to  the  mission  of  Mr.  R.  Crichton  Wiley 
to  America,  who  was  represented  as  an  agent  for  en- 
forcing the  payments  of  American  stocks  held  by 
British  subjects,  the  Spectator  has  this  paragraph — 
“Some  error  appears  to  exist  about  the  object  of  Mr. 
R.  Crichton  Wiley’s  voyage  to  New  York.  That 
gentleman  has  recently  sailed  in  the  Columbia,  not, 
as  is  generally  believed,  as  general  agent  for  enforc- 
ing the  claims  of  the  English  holders  of  American 
securities,  but  as  the  agent  of  the  English  bondhold- 
ers of  the  Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Company,  to 
watch  the  sale  of  the  canal,  which  will  be  put  up  to 
auction  in  New  York  in  consequence  of  the  fore- 
closure of  the  mortgage  ol  $750,000,  held  by  some 
Dutch  capitalists  upon  the  canal.  The  English  hold- 
ers have  no  chance  of  payment,  except  by  purchas- 
ing the  canal,  and  carrying  it  on  for  their  own  be- 
nefit.” 

The  earl  of  Munster,  eldest  sot>.  of  the  late  king 
William,  committed  suicide  with  a pistol  on  the  20th 
ultimo,  at  his  house  in  Belgrav.o,  square.  Verdict, 
mental  derangement.  He  was  the- son  of  Mrs.  Jordan, 
an  actress  celebrated  in  her  day. 

The  naval  force  of  Great'  Britain,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  consists  of  590  ships-of-war,  carrying  from 
1 to  120  guns  each,  of  different  calibres,  which  are 
either  in  ordinary  or  commission.  Of  this  immense 
flotilla,  105  are  armed  steam  vessels,  constructed  on 
the  most  scientific  and.  approved  principles,  for  active 
sea  service.  To  man  this  extensive  flest  in  time  of 
peace  there  are  23,000  able  bodied  seamen,  2,000 
lads,  and  14,000  royal  marines.  Thi?  number  will, 
however,  be  gradually  augmented,  as  the  vessels  or- 
dered to  be  put  into  commission  for  China,  &c.  are 
to  have  their  full  complement  of  able  seamen. 

It  is  expected  there  will  be  three  launches  of  ves- 
sels this  season  on  the  Thames — the  Worcester,  50 
guns, building  at  Deptford;  Chichester,  50  guns,  build- 
ing at  Woolwich;  and  another  smaller  vessel  at  the 
latter  dock  yard. 

Levi  H-  Hardinge  on  the  7th  March  presented  the 
army  budget  which  proposed  an  enC  clive  force  of 
122,568  men,  exclusive  of  militia  and  force’s  in  India 
and  China. 

Later.  The  royal  mail  steamer  Britannia  left  Li- 
verpool on  April  5 and  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  20th. 

“The  news  from  India  is  to  the  end  of  January,  ac- 
cording to  which,  it  appears,  that  after  the  death  of 
sir  William  McNaughten,  negotiations  were  resumed 
by  Major  Pottinger,  and  a convention  agreed  on  for 
the  evacuation  by  the  British  forces  of  Jellabad, 
Ghuzni,  Cabool,  and  Candahar;  that  in  pursuance 
thereof,  the  troops,  to  the  number  of  10,000,  set  out, 
and  were,  in  a treacherous  defiance  of  the  treaty,  all 
massacreed.  Two  or  three  natives  alone  escaped. — 
Gen.  Sale  has  refused  to  surrender  Jellabad,  and  is 
prepared  for  a vigorous  defence.  Gen.  Eiphinstone 
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the  hands  of  Ukbar  Khan.  Nothing  important  from 
China.  The  earl  of  Elgin  is  appointed  governor  of 
Jamaica. 

FRANCE. 

Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  treaty  on  the  right 
of  search  became  again  the  subject  of  discussion  on 
February  28.  M.  Mauguin  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  Guizot  had  com- 
promised his  credit  and  influence  by  having  signed  it, 
and  cited  as  suitable  for  his  imitation  the  examples 
of  Berthold  minister  of  Holland,  and  the  duke  of 
Broglie  minister  of  France  in  1831,  who  had  when  in 
a minority  of  the  chambers  withdrawn  from  their  of- 
fices. He  alluded  to  the  treaty  of  15th  July,  1840, 
as  a warning  for  France  not  to  be  again  duped,  a 
treaty  said  he  which  was  designed  to  abase  France, 
deceive  Russia,  and  give  Syria  to  England.  The 
minister  expected  to  obtain  at  the  coming  elections 
a ministerial  majority  sufficient  to  ensure  its  ratifica- 
tion when  modified.  He  did  not  believe  either  that 
any  modifications  would  be  made  or  that  a majority 
would  be  obtained  to  effect  its  ratification.  M.  Guizot 
in  reply  stated  that  France  had  proposed  modifica- 
tions, no  precise  date  had  been  fixed  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  further  negotiations,  and  that  France  was  not 
isolated  from  Europe.  The  crown  seeks  modifica- 
tions, which  may  satisfy  as  much  as  honor  shall  per- 
mit or  demand,  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
chamber.  The  negotiations  are  pursued  in  the  de- 
sire of  not  abandoning  the  great  cause  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  treaty  and  of  satisfying  the  exigencies 
of  the  country,  and  the  government  seeks  both  the 
dignity  of  the  flag  and  the  activity  of  commerce. — 
The  progress  of  the  negotiations  required  him  to  say 
no  more.  M.  Mauguin  reiterated  his  opinion  that 
modifications  would  not  be  accorded.  M.  Joly  be- 
lieved that  England  had  wished  to  associate  France 
with  her  in  the  design  of  searching  American  vessels 
and  thereby  to  place  her  in  a hostile  attitude  against 
America,  and  contrasted  the  philanthropy  of  England 
for  the  blacks  with  her  treatment  of  the  white  slaves 
of  the  East  Indies  and  of  the  paupers  of  Ireland.  M. 
Berryer  alluded  to  the  exemption  of  the  Russo-Ame- 
rican  vessels  in  a clause  of  the  treaty,  as  a proof  of 
its  being  particularly  designed  for  the  benefit  of  Eng- 
land; and  the  attempt  of  England  in  the  project  of 
arraying  the  great  European  powers  in  compact  so  as 
to  awe  America  by  moral  coercion  and  intimidate 
her  is  regarded  as  a signal  failure. 

As  soon  as  the  denial  of  sir  Robert  Peel  made  in 
the  house  of  commons  on  March  1st,  and  reiterated 
by  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  7th,  of  the  correctness  of 
the  tenor  of  the  conversation  that  M.  Guizot  had  re- 
ferred to  in  the  chambers  as  having  been  held  be- 
tween the  French  ambassador  and  the  English  tnj.qj, 
ter  of  foreign  affairs,  in  which  he  expressed  the  wit-, 
lingness  of  England  to  accept  of  the  French  sove- 
reignty over  Algiers,  became  known  in,  France,  the 
highest  indignation  was  expressed.  In  the  chamber 
of  deputies  on  March  10,  the  minister  was  called 
upon  for  explanations.  M.  Guizot  stated  that  what 
had  occurred  was  this.  In  a conversation  with  the 
French  ambassador,  Lord  Aberdeen  of  his  own  ac-, 
cord  said  that  in  1830  he  had  protested  and  made  in-, 
cessant  objections  to  our  dominion  in  Algiers.  He 
then  added  that  he  does  not  now  resume  that  position^ 
that  ten  years  had  now  elapsed,  that  it  was  a.  thing’ 
passed  and  accomplished.  Difference  of  terms  1HU% 
effects  me;  the  conversation  was  not  invited,  and  tbfe 
conquest  was  recognised  as  having;  become  by  time  a 
thing  perfected,  1 was  one  of  the  first,  gentlemen 
ten  years  ago,  that  said  in  this  tribune,  “France  has 
conquered  Algiers,  France  will  guard  her  conquest.’ 
What  I said  ten  years  ago,  I repeat  to-day; 

The  duke  of  Nemours,  whose  duchess  is  just  about 
becoming  a mother,  has  set  out  for  Algiers,  and  as 
jy^eaud  has  finished  the  war  there,  it  is  surmised 
that  a wire-royalty  is  about  to  be  established  or  that 
France  is  aoOut  to  organize  some  civil  adminis- 
tration for  its  government  as  a permanent  portion 
of  her  empire.  England  has  the  sarqe  consul  at 
Algiers  who  was  there  previous  to  the  French  con- 
quest and  who  has  been  there  ever  since  and  conse- 
quently has  not  officially  recognised  by  the  agency  of- 
any  new  officer,  the  sway  of  France,  and  the  two  go- 
vernments seem  not  to  understand  each  other  on  this 
point  with  harmony. 

The  second  abolition  or 


convention  which 
1 3 »‘v,  March, 
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under  the  auspices  of  M.  Guizot  had  been  interdicted  | 
by  the  government,  from  the  fear  of  its  possibly  in- 
fecting the  excitable  Parisians  with  revolutionary  and 
destructive  sentiments.  A private  meeting  however 
was  held,  at  which  Messrs.  Sturgc  and  Scoble  distin- 
guished themselves  and  the  members  of  both  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  societies  were  entertained  by  Gui- 
zot, Isambert  and  Lamartine.  Barrot  and  the  duke 
de  Broglie  are  more  moderate  members  of  the  F rench 
society.  It  is  rumored  that  the  government  is  resolv- 
ed to  effect  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the 
West  India  colonies  and  awaits  only  the  determina- 
tion of  the  mode  time  and  amount  of  indemnity  to  the 
planters. 

The  proposed  reduction  of  the  duties  on  sugar  is 
postponed  till  next  year,  the  beet  crop  being  already 
sown.  The  outports  were  very  angry  at  this  delay. 

A report  from  the  minister  of  marine  proposes  to 
increase  the  present  number  of  steam  vessels  of  war 
which  is  40,  to  70. 

SPAIN. 

Madrid,  22 d ult.  The  sittings  in  both  chambers 
offered  little  or  no  interest.  The  alarm  created  by 
the  Christino-Carlist  conspiracy,  seemed  to  be  fast 
subsiding.  It  was  reported  that  the  government  has 
disbanded  the  army  of  the  north,  which  was  formed 
subsequently  to  the  events  of  last  October. 

PORTUGAL. 

Lisbon,  March  21.  The  recent  ministerial  crisis 
had  terminated  in  the  queen  agreeing  to  the  demands 
of  the  minister  in  favor  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Oporto 
movement.  On  the  16th  inst.  her  majesty  gave  birth 
to  an  infant  prince. 

RUSSIA. 

From  St.  Petersburg,  accounts  of  the  5th  March 
represent  the  Circassians  as  having  made  inroads 
during  the  mild  winter,  beyond  the  Kuban  and  Cau- 
casus; 8,000  of  the  mountaineers,  in  the  beginning 
of  January,  advanced  200  versts  into  the  Russian  ter- 
ritory, surprised  and  plundered  Killjas,  a fortress  in 
the  Caucasian  provinces. 

BELGIUM. 

There  had  been  a conspiracy  at  Brussels  against 
the  government.  Vandermeer,  Vandermissen,  Van- 
lathem  and  Verpract,  were  condemned  to  die. 

The  king  and  queen  of  the  Belgians  have  arrived 
in  Paris.  They  left  Brussels  on  Tuesday  morning  by 
the  rail  road  for  Mons,  at  two  o’clock  they  passed 
through  Valenciennes,  where  their  carriage  was 
near  being  upset  in  the  Market  square.  A portion 
of  the  royal  family  had  gone  to  meet  them  to  Com- 

pleSn6'  ALGIERS. 

The  great  tribe  of  Beni  Hamer  has  given  in  its  sub- 
mission to  the  French,  and  their  ally  Sidi  Moham- 
med had  intercepted  several  convoys  designed  for 
Abdel  Kader,  who  is  within  the  Moorish  limits  and 
has  lost  all  influence  with  his  former  adherents. 

TURKEY. 

Constantinople,  March  7.  The  Divan  had  several 
extraordinary  councils  towards  the  close  of  Februa- 
rv,  on  the  receipt  of  despatches  from  Syria.  The  re- 
solutions of  the  assembly  were  not  known,  but  it  was 
said  that  the  communications  subsequently  made  by 
the  n-rand  Vizier  to  the  different  legations,  were  of  a 
most  satisfactory  nature.  M.  Mavrocordato,  minis- 
ter of  the  Greek  government  to  the  Ottoman  porte, 
had  arrived  at  Constantinople. 

The  Augsburg  Gazette  of  the  27th  ult.  confirms 
our  previous  accounts  from  Constantinople  of  the  re- 
call of  Omar  pasha  and  the  appointment  of  two  na- 
tive princes  to  the  government  of  Mount  Lebanon 
who  are  to  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Mus- 
tapha  pasha,  who  was  definitively  named  Seraskierof 
Syria.  The  same  journal  adds,  under  date  Constan- 
tinople, that  it  had  been  resolved  in  the  Seraglio  to 
supercede  Izzet  Mehemet  in  the  post  of  grand  vizier, 
lie  had  it  appears,  discontented  the  great  dignitaries 
of  the  empire,  by  his  financial  reform,  and  indisposed 
the  ambassadors  by  Ins  haughty  and  cavalier  man- 
ners. Tl’.e  sultan  had  at  first  cast  his  eyes  on  Kho- 
srew  pasha  for  his  successor,  but  the  latter  being 
avowedly  devoted  to  Russia,  it  was  considered  that 
his  elevation  to  that  office  might  give  umbrage  to 
some  of  the  European  powers,  and  the  idea  was 


abandoned. 


GREECE. 


Private  correspondence  from  Athens,  Greece,  of 
the  10th  instant,  states  that  warlike  preparations 
were  still  making  in  Greece,  and  that  all  the  dispo- 
sable forces  were  being  marched  to  the  frontiers, 
along  which  the  Turks  were  said  to  be  collecting 
their  troops.  French  and  Russian  agents  were  be- 
lieved to  be  actively  laboring  to  embroil  the  two 
countries,  and  it  was  even  feared  that  actual  hosti- 
lities would  commence  in  the  spring.  R.ear-admiral 
Lausse  anchored  in  Salamis  Bay  on  the  9th,  with 
four  French  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates. 


Intelligence  had  been  received  from  China  at  Cal- 


cutta, to  the  13th  December.  Up  to  the  23d  Novem- 
ber, the  latest  date  from  Chusan,  the  plenipotentiary 
and  the  admiral  were  both  at  Tinghae,  and  no  move- 
ment had  been  made  on  Hang-choo-foo.  The  Bom- 
bay Overland  Courier  of  February  1st,  stated  that 
dates  from  China  to  the  17th  December,  six  days 
later  than  our  present  accounts,  had  been  received 
at  Calcutta,  where  it  was  rumored  Canton  had  been 
again  attacked  by  the  English  forces.  The  arrival 
of  sir  Henry  Pottinger  in  PI.  M.  S.  Cruiser,  had,  it 
was  thought,  determined  the  attack,  inasmuch  as  the 
plenipotentiary  had  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  at 
the  conduct  of  major  general  Burrell  and  Captain 
Nias,  in  command  of  the  land  and  sea-forces  at  Hong 
Kong,  in  remaining  passive  spectators  of  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  truce  hy  the  Chinese,  who  were  busily 
engaged  in  repairing  their  fortifications.  Positive 
orders,  it  seems,  were  given  that  an  advance  should 
be  made  upon  Canton  in  the  event  of  the  Chinese  un- 
dertaking to  place  one  stone  upon  another:  which, 
however,  were  not  enforced  by  those  officers.  The 
arrival  of  sir  Henry  Pottinger,  was  no  doubt,  imme- 
diately followed  by  a renewal  of  hostilities. 

The  steamer  Medusa,  for  whose  safety  serious  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained,  arrived  at  Singapore 
early  in  January,  having,  when  within  30  miles  of 
Macao,  met  with  a severe  northerly  gale  which  blew 
1 er  off  the  coast.  Her  safe  arrival  gave  great  satis- 
faction. Her  consort  the  Ariadne  steamer,  reached 
Macao  in  safety,  having  been  picked  up  at  sea,  and 
towed  to  port  by  a sailing  vessel. 

The  Courier  contains  the  full  particulars  of  the 
disasters  which  had  befallen  the  British  troops  in 
AfFghanistan,  though  there  is  nothing  known  certain- 
ly, beyond  the  accounts  published.  The  British  au- 
thorities in  Cabul,  it  appears,  have  been  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  the  use  of  French  in  their  official  correspon- 
dence, as  the  natives  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
translations  of  all  intercepted  documents  written  in 
English,  by  means  of  some  native  youths  educated  at 
the  Delhi  college. 

Government  have  taken  up  seventeen  ships  at  Cal- 
cutta and  Madras,  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  to 
China.  Among  the  forces  was  a troop  of  horse  ar- 
tillery. The  troops  were  only  to  take  30  horses,  but 
were  provided  with  spare  harness  for  what  cattle  they 
could  catch.  The  whole  was  to  sail  about  the  first 
week  in  March. 

The  London  Spectator  referring  to  the  pretended 
French  envoy  to  China,  of  whom  our  last  direct  ac- 
counts made  mention,  characterises  him  as  an  “itine- 
rant diplomatic  agent  travelling  in  the  east  on  behalf 
of  the  French  government.  His  name  is  given  as 
colonel  Dubois  de  Jansigny.  On  arriving  at  Macao  in 
the  French  frigate  Erigone  he  gave  himself  out  as  en- 
voy to  the  court  of  Pekin  but  in  reality  he  was  em- 
ployed as  an  observer  merely.” 

INDIA. 

Affghanistan.  The  British  troops  have  been 
cooped  up  on  points  in  this  country  distant  from  each 
other.  Candahar,  Ghuzni  and  Cabul,  each  has  its 
garrison;  but  the  snows,  and  the  vigilant  cavalry  of 
the  Affghans,  cut  off  communications,  and  columns 
of  relief  sent  from  Bombay  have  failed,  and  been 
broken  up,  or  turned  back.  The  chief  command, 
was  at  Cabul — amounting  to  5,300  men;  of  which, 
however,  it  would  seem  there  was  only  one  European 
regiment,  the  44th;  the  rest  being  Sepoys,  or  native 
troops.  This  force,  decoyed  by  a pretended  capitu- 
lation from  its  stronghold  at  Cabul,  while  on  the 
march  to  Jellalabad,  was  cut  off. 

The  whole  truth  we  shall  be  long  without  know- 
ing, for  the  overland  mail  does  not  reach  England  till 
about  the  6th  of  each  month. 

Meantime  of  the  massacre  of  sir  Wm.  McNagh- 
ten,  governor  of  Bombay — that  of  sir  Alexander 
Burnes  was  previously  known — of  the  death  of  se- 
veral gallant  officers,  and  of  the  extreme  jeopardy 
of  the  wives  of  some  of  the  Europeans,  there  is  no 
doubt. 

Between  the  12th  and  28th  Oct.  the  force  under 
sir  Robert  Sale,  while  on  their  march  through  the 
Khoord  Cabool  pass  to  Kindamuck,  lost  capt.  Wynd- 
ham  and  Woodburn,  and  maj.  gen.  Sale,  and  many 
others  were  wounded.  Between  the  3d  and  25th  of 
December,  beseiged  at  Cabul,  they  lost  sir  Alexan- 
der Burnes,  political  resident,  colonels  Oliver  and 
Mackrell,  capts.  Swayne,  Robinson,  Maule,  Mack- 
intosh, Laing,  Walker,  and  Westmacott.  Their  des- 
titution and  want  of  provisions  and  relief  then  com- 
pelled them  to  enter  into  negotiations.  Three  regi- 
ments marching  under  the  command  of  col.  McLa- 
rin  from  Candahar  for  their  relief  were  stopped  by 
the  snows  west  of  Ghuzni,  and  compelled  to  return. 
On  the  25th  November,  Mahomed  Ukhbar  Khan, son 
of  the  deposed  Dost  Mahomed  who  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bengal  government  at  Laharanpoor,  joined 
the  insurgents.  The  terms  proposed  by  them  on  the 
9th  December,  to  the  beseiged  were,  that  they  should 
surrender  their  arms  and  evacuate  the  country.  The 


married  officers  and  their  wives  to  be  retained  as 
hostages,  and  returned  to  us  only  when  we  had  got 
beyond  the  Peshawur,  and  Dost  Mahomed  been  re- 
stored to  them.  The  envoy’s  answer  to  this  was, 
that  “death  was  preferable  to  dishonor,  that  we 
trusted  to  the  God  of  Battles,  and  that  in  his  name 
we  defied  them  to  come  on.”  There  is  once  more  a 
blank  of  three  weeks’  duration  in  our  information. 
The  fighting  appears  to  have  continued  with  little 
intermission.  On  the  13th  of  December  a severe 
action  is  said  to  have  occurred.  On  the  23d  again  a 
bloody  conflict  took  place,  where  we  -were  worsted, 
and  suffered  very  severely.  Further  treaties  seem 
to  have  followed  this,  as  we  find  reference  made  in 
the  despatch  of  the  28th,  to  terms  which  had  before 
this  been  discussed.  On  Christmas  day  the  envoy, 
attended  by  capts.  Conolly,  Lawrence,  Trevor,  and 
McKenzie,  having  gone  out,  apparently  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  insurgent  chiefs,  to  discuss  the  terms  of 
capitulation,  an  angry  interview  ensued.  It  appears 
probable  that  the  same  insolent  terms  previously  re- 
jected by  the  envoy  had  been  pressed  upon  him  in 
manner  more  intolerably  offensive  than  those  former- 
ly employed.  He  appears  to  have  treated  them  with 
scorn;  high  words  ensued,  when  sir  Wm.  McNagh- 
ten  was  shot  dead  on  the  spot,  it  is  believed  by  the 
hand  of  Ukhbar  Khan.  Capt.  Trevor,  having  drawn 
his  sword  and  rushed  on  the  murderer,  was  immdi- 
ately  cut  to  pieces,  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  at  least  two  of  the  remaining  three  officers 
have  also  perished.  The  charge  of  the  mission  now 
devolved  on  Major  Eldred  Pottinger;  the  much  co- 
veted envoyship,  with  a salary  superior  to  the  in- 
come of  the  governors  of  Madras  or  Bombay,  with 
an  amount  of  power  scarcely  exceeded  by  the  gov- 
ernor general  of  India,  fell  to  the  lot  of  a lieutenant 
of  the  Bombay  artillery — major  only  by  brevet — a 
circumstance  telling  fearfully  of  the  slaughter  of  our 
politicals.  Nor  did  it  lapse  into  unworthy  hands. 

They  were  now  to  retreat  through  an  uninterrupt- 
ed series  of  90  miles  of  passes,  the  most  difficult, 
perhaps,  in  the  world,  to  fall  back  on  the  post  of 
Jellalabad,  at  that  time  but  a shade  better  off  than 
themselves,  and  whose  next  point  of  retreat  was 
through  the  Khybur  pass  to  Peshawur,  still  103  miles 
in  their  rear.  The  terms  actually  proposed  by  the 
insurgents,  if  correctly  reported  to  us,  indicate  how 
conscious  they  were  that  we  were  utterly  at  their 
mercy.  Private  letters  of  the  28th  announce  that 
the  garrison  had  not  at  that  time  left,  but  were  about 
to  move  immediately.  This  is  the  last  authentic 
date  we  possess.  The  native  rumors,  which  usually 
by  several  days  anticipate  the  arrival  of  regular  in- 
telligence, state  that  the  force  has  quitted,  and  been 
in  a great  measure  destroyed. 

Other  accounts  mention  that  they  have  obtained 
fresh  supplies,  and  can  stand  out  a month  longer. 
The  latter  unfortunately,  is  improbable.  In  a month 
from  the  28th  December,  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
Bengal  brigade  to  reach  them  were  the  passes  clear 
of  snow.  Their  only  chance  lies  in  this.  How  fear- 
ful has  been  the  havoc  during  these  miserable  wars 
among  the  very  flower  of  the  intellectual  men  of  our 
service!  Eight  political  agents  have  perished  vio- 
lently amongst  those  whose  affairs  they  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  arrange.  Young  Edward  Conolly,  brother 
of  the  traveller,  was  shot  through  the  head  by  the 
side  of  sir  Robert  Sale,  29th  Sept.  1840 ; Dr.  Lord 
fell  at  Purwan  Durrah,  Nov.  2;  Rattray,  his  succes- 
sor, and  Dr.  Grant,  his  assistant  and  friend,  were 
killed  in  Kohistan  on  the  outbreak  of  the  present  in- 
surrection; sir  William  McNaghten,  sir  Alexander 
Burnes,  capt.  John  Conolly  (not  the  traveller,  he  is 
at  Khiva,)  capt.  Broadfoot,  and  lieut.  Burnes,  have 
become  victims  at  Cabool. 

The  melancholy  fact  of  the  death  of  A.  Burnes,  is 
confirmed  by  a manifesto  in  the  Persian  language, 
which  had  been  addressed  by  the  khans  of  Cabool  to 
some  of  the  subordinate  chiefs.  In  this  document 
they  proclaim  that  early  in  the  morning  of  the  third 
Tuesday  of  the  blessed  month  Ramazan,  (corres- 
ponding with  the  2nd  Nov.  last,)  they,  with  other 
brave  heroes,  “striving  like  lions,”  carried  by  storm 
the  house  of  Sikunder  Burnes,  rushing  from  an  am- 
bush right  and  left,  and  put  him  to  the  sword,  togeth- 
er with  some  other  Feringees  of  consideration,  and 
nearly  500  battalion  men.  Thus,  five  native  regi- 
ments are  cut  to  pieces.  The  ladies  of  the.  envoy 
and  the  officers,  sixteen  in  number,  have  been  carri- 
ed into  captivity.  Sir  Wm.  McNagbtan,  our  envoy 
has  been  treacherously  assassinated  by  a son  of  Dost 
Mahomed,  his  head  cut  off,  paraded  through  the 
streets  on  a pole,  and  stuck  in  derision  on  the  walls 
of  Cabool  by  the  infuriated  insurgents. 

Ten  thousand  troops  were  to  leave  Europe  for 
India. 

The  worst  can  be  no  longer  doubted  of  the  unhap- 
py troops  at  Cabool.  Accounts  have  been  received 
which  can  be  implicitly  relied  upon,  and  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract: 
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“On  the  11th  of  January,  Dr.  Bryden  staggered 
into  Jellalabad,  wounded  and  confused  from  suffer- 
ing and  fatigue.  He  relates  that  our  people  quitted 
Cabool,  under  the  convention  agreed  to  by  Major  Pot- 
tinger,  on  the  5th  inst.  The  cantonment  was  imme- 
diately occupied  by  the  Affghans,  and  the  English 
were  almost  instantly  attacked.  The  march  became 
and  continued  a constant  fight. 

“At  the  Khoord  Cabool  pass,  about  ten  miles  from 
Cabool,  the  ladies  were  sent  back,  under  an  escort  of 
some  of  Ukbar  Khan’s  people,  who  promised  to 
protect  them. 

“At  Tezeen,  Gen.  Elphinstone  and  Col.  Shelton, 
were  made  prisoners.  The  native  troops  became  dis- 
organized and  scattered.  At  Jagdaluk  four  hundred 
of  her  majesty’s  44th,  who  had  before  kept  well  to- 
gether, became  disorganized  also,  broke  and  scat- 
tered. 

“Beyond  this  the  doctor  knows  nothing,  having 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  preserved  his  own  life. 
He  gives  the  names  of  seven  officers  whom  he  knows 
to  have  fallen.  Brigadier  Anguctil,  Major  Ewart, 
and  Lieut.  Stuart  are  among  them. 

“Some  stragglers  may  have  escaped,  hut  there  is 
little  hope  that  the  main  body  have  been  anything 
but  annihilated. 

“We  gave  up  six  hostages  before  leaving  the  can- 
tonment—Webb,  Walsh,  Conolly,  and  three  others, 
chosen,  I suppose,  by  lot.  There  is  more  hope,  per- 
haps, for  the  women  than  for  any  one  else.” 

General  Elphinstone  (the  report  of  whose  death 
must  have  been  erroneous)  and  Col.  Shelton  were 
taken  prisoners.  Something  like  a treaty,  not  very 
reputable  to  us,  preceded  the  march  of  the  troops. 

Mocha.  The  Endymion  frigate  has  received  or- 
ders to  visit  the  Shereef  of  Mocha,  who,  it  appears, 
has  been  guilty  of  some  misdeeds,  for  which  he  is 
to  be  brought  to  his  senses  by  a few  rounds  of  the 
frigate’s  broadside. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  has  received  dates  from 
Peru  and  Bolivia  to  the  6th  of  February.  The  Boli- 
vians continue  to  advance  into  the  centre  of  Peru, 
though  the  Bolivian  general  has  declared  his  desire 
to  treat  with  Peru  upon  terms  of  peace.  The  semi- 
barbarian, Rosas,  threatens  to  enter  Chili  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  8,000  men. 

The  British  admiral,  Thomas,  has  just  arrived  at 
Callao,  in  the  Dublin,  and  it  is  said,  has  positive  or- 
ders to  demand  the  immediate  payment  of  $190,000 
for  claims  of  British  subjects.  Mr.  Wilson,  (the 
British  charge  d’affaires  for  Peru),  has  arrived  at  Pa- 
nama on  his  way  to  England,  having  demanded  his 
passport,  on  account  of  several  attempts  to  assassi- 
nate him,  in  which  some  of  the  high  authorities  of 
Peru  are  supposed  to  be  connected. 

MEXICO  AND  TEXAS. 

A letter  from  Brantz  Mayer,  secretary  of  United 
States  legation,  to  the  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Bee, 
dated  at  Mexico  March  11,  exculpates  the  American 
minister,  Mr.  Ellis,  from  the  imputation  of  a want  of 
interest  and  activity  in  relieving  the  misfortunes  of 
such  American  citizens  as  were  captured  with  the 
Texan  Santa  Fe  invaders.  Another  letter  states  the 
amount  of  the  Mexican  debt  to  England  at  60,000,000. 
dollars.  The  supposition  of  any  intrigues  of  Mr. 
Packenham  or  British  capitalists  to  effect  the  con- 
quest of  Texas  would  conflict  with  the  inferences  to 
be  drawn  from  General  Hamilton’s  letter  to  Santa 
Anna  suggesting  a proposed  arbitration  by  England. 

The  letter  of  General  Houston  to  Santa  Anna  pub- 
lished in  the  last  number  of  the  Register  bears  date 
at  the  “Executive  department,  city  of  Houston,  21st 
March,  1842.  Gen.  H.  thus  states  the  circumstances 
which  impel  him  to  make  this  public  issue  with  the 
president  of  Mexico: 

“In  reference  to  your  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Bee  and  General  Hamilton,  I have  no  remark  to  of- 
fer in  relation  to  communications  which  those  gen- 
tlemen assumed  the  individual  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing to  you. 

“The  very  nature  of  the  correspondence  manifests 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  done  under  the  sanction  of 
this  government,  but  rests  solely  upon  their  actions 
as  individuals.  Had  your  response  regarded  them  in 
the  light  in  which  they  were  presented  to  you,  it 
would  have  superceded  the  necessity  of  any  notice 
from  me.  But  as  you  have  thought  proper  to  laud 
my  conduct  as  an  individual,  and  refer  to  transac- 
tions connected  with  this  country,  with  which  1 had 
officially  identity,  and  which  I also  at  this  time  possess; 
and  as  you  have  taken  the  liberty,  to  an  unwarranta- 
ble extent,  to  animadvert  upon  circumstances  con- 
nected with  Texas  as  a nation,  I feel  myself  impelled 
by  a sense  of  duty  to  refute  a portion  of  the  calum- 
nies which  you  have  presented  to  the  world  under 
the  sanction  of  your  official  averment.” 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  Gen.  Santa  Anna, 
addressed  to  Gen.  Houston  in  1836,  and  appended  to 
the  publication  of  Gen.  II. 


[confidential.] 

Oraziinba,  Nov.  5,  1836. 

To  his  excellency  Gen.  Sam.  Houston: 

Respected  sir:  Through  the  medium  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  act  as  your  commissioners,  and  by 
my  verbal  expressions  on  the  2d  instant,  I have 
informed  you  of  the  importance  1 attach  to  my  visit 
to  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  the  best 
and  most  efficient  means  by  which  the  Texian  ques- 
tion can  at  once  be  settied;  and  as  day  after  day 
passes  by  without  any  arrangement  being  made, 
when  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  something 
definite  should  be  done,  I beg  leave  to  request  of  you, 
who  are  so  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this 
country,  that  you  would  press  that  point  to  a speedy 
decision,  making  use  in  the  discussion  of  it,  if  you 
think  proper,  of  the  following  facts  and  observations. 

The  convention  agreed  upon  on  the  14th  of  May 
had  for  its  fundamental  principle  that  Texas  should 
form  itself  into  an  independent  nation,  that  its  right 
to  possession  should  be  made  manifest  by  means  of 
the  recognition  of  its  independence,  which  it  was 
my  intention  to  endeavor  to  obtain  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico.  This  principle  is  now  totally 
changed  by  the  declaration  just  made  by  the  people 
of  Texas  of  their  intention  to  annex  themsejves  to 
the  United  States  of  the  north,  which  fact,  in  my 
opinion,  from  the  moment  that  this  pretension  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Texas  is  admitted,  reduces  the 
question  to  a very  simple  point,  because  it  will  be 
hereafter  for  the  cabinet  of  Washington  to  adjust 
that  negotiation,  and  with  which  the  government  of 
Mexico  will  certainly  not  refuse  to  enter  into  the 
necessary  explanations,  and  agree  upon  some  mutual 
and  definitive  arrangemeut.  Without  loss  of  time, 
and  with  the  view  of  obtaining  so  important  an  ob- 
ject, by  which  all  interests  will  be  thus  conciliated, 
is  what  I propose  to  do  in  my  conference  with  the 
cabinet  at  Washington. 

Convinced  as  I am  that  Texas  will  never  re- 
unite itself  again  with  the  republic  of  Mexico,  I 
feel  desirous  that  my  country  should  derive  all  the 
advantages  she  can  yet  obtain,  and  avoid  the  sacrifi- 
ces she  would  undoubtedly  sustain,  by  a rash  at- 
tempt to  recover  a country  from  which  she  has  de- 
rived no  real  benefits,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  hea- 
vy burdens.  It  is  thus  that  the  Texian  question  is 
now  reduced  to  this  simple  point  for  consideration: 
The  settlement  of  the  boundary  line  (los  limites)  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico — which,  as  you 
well  know,  has  been  pending  for  several  years,  and  j 
which,  by  being  properly  argued  and  discussed  over 
at  Washington,  could  be  easily  fixed  either  by  the 
river  Nueces,  the  Rio  Grande,  or  some  other  point 
of  demarcation;  thus  avoiding  much  unpleasant 
strife,  which,  in  the  end,  might  retard  the  subject- 
matter  in  question,  or  disturb  the  amicable  relations 
of  two  friendly  nations. 

Here,  therefore,  you  have  the  substance  of  the 
plain,  certain,  and  prompt  manner  by  which  this  im- 
portant subject  can  at  once  be  adjusted;  and  it  being 
the  interest  of  all,  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
you  should  facilitate  my  immediate  departure  for 
Washington. 

Although  my  journey  will  not  be  direct  to  Vera 
Cruz,  according  to  the  stipulations  contained  in  the 
secret  treaty,  yet  this  will  not  be  found  strange, 
when  the  motives  which  compel  me  first  to  proceed 
to  Washington  are  so  well  known.  If  lam  permit- 
ted to  repair  to  that  city,  I should  be  much  pleased 
to  do  so  in  company  with  Messrs.  Hockley,  Patton 
and  Bee,  whom  you  can  commission  to  that  effect,  if 
these  gentlemen  will  meet  your  approbation. 

I close  this  by  repeating  to  you,  what  I have  al- 
ready said  in  writing  and  by  words,  that,  as  my  name 
is  now  known  to  the  world,  I shall  never  permit  it 
to  be  sullied  by  an  unworthy  action  of  mine;  that, 
gratitude  being  characteristic  with  me,  consequently 
you  shall  never  have  cause  to  regret  or  to  repent 
what  you  have  done.  To  you  (A.  V.)  I owe  my  ex- 
istence, and  many  other  friendly  acts  which  will  re- 
main engraved  in  my  heart,  and  for  all  of  which  it 
will  be  my  special  duty  to  endeavor  to  make  a wor- 
thy and  a quick  return. 

That  your  health  may  long  be  preserved  is  the 
wish  of  your  sincere  friend  and  servant,  Q.  B.  S.  M. 

ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE  SANTA  ANNA. 

P.  S. — If  you  have  no  use  for  the  letter  addressed 
to  me  by  Gen.  Jackson,  please  return  it  to  me  by 
Major  Wm.  Patton.  L.  DE  SANTA  ANNA. 

New  Orleans  Bulletin  details  information  from 
Matamoras  to  April,  3d  and  says;  we  learn  from  Cap- 
tain M.  there  had  been  nothing  heard  of  a war  with 
Texas,  nor  had  any  troops  marched  from  the  sea- 
board. The  force  at  Matamoras  was  estimated  at 
800  to  1,000  men.  There  were  said  to  be  about  400 
at  Monterey;  and  at  Tampico  some  2 or  3,000.  Our 
informant  thinks  but  little  would  be  made  in  the  way 
of  plunder,  should  the  Texians  capture  Matamoras. 
He  says  the  local  merchants  are  all  foreigners,  from 


different  parts  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and 
does  not  believe  there  is  a single  Mexican  resident 
possessing  property  worth  taking.  The  Courier 
gives  the  following  from  Monterey  papers  to  the 
21st  ult. 

A letter  from  General  Rafael  Vasquez,  comman- 
der of  the  expedition  to  Bexar,  and  dated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  March  lltli,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  retreat,  which  was  effected  without  hin- 
drance or  molestation  on  the  part  of  the  Texians 
He  adds,  that  on  arrival  near  Great  River  so  ex- 
hausted were  the  horses  of  his  men,  that  had  they 
been  attacked,  not  more  than  forty  of  them  would 
have  been  able  to  join  in  the  charge.  A letter  from 
1 edro  de  Ampudia  relates  how  he  captured  Goliad 
with  only  120  men.  The  Monterey  editor  says  these 
operations  are  only  some  little  preludes  to  what  will 
follow.  By  the  bye,  General  Vasquez,  says  that  the 
Texians  were  260  strong  at  Bexar,  before  they  aban- 
doned the  place,  A letter  from  General  Arista 
after  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  no  outrage  on 
the  rights  of  individuals  or  property,  had  attended 
the  occupation  of  Bexar  by  the  Mexican  troops  re- 
peats the  assurance  that  the  promises  held  out  in  his 
proclamation  of  tfie  9th  of  January,  will  be  strictly 
fulfilled,  } 

The  Bulletin  of  the  6th  instant  says  that  Cam- 
peachy  papers  of  the  15th  ult,  contain  a statement  of 
the  force  of  the  Mexican  army.  The  actual  force 

on  foot  and  mounted  was  upwards  of  40,000  men 

some  of  them  not  thoroughly  disciplined,  but  they  were 
under  a rigid  course  of  drilling.  The  army  was  then 

9%TeVhKf~M°Q  in  Xalapa;  1,500  in  Perote, 

2.000  in  Puehla;  500  in  Vera  Cruiz;  1,200  in  Ulna’ 

22.000  in  the  capital,  and  the  remainder  at  various 

points.  No  mention  is  made  of  a probable  movement 
of  this  army  upon  Texas;  and,  indeed,  it  is  believed 
few  of  them  can  safely  be  spared  from  their  present 
locations.  r 

The  Campeaehy  papers  also  slate  that  a great 
struggle  is  preparing  for  the  next  presidency  the 
candidates  being  Santa  Anna,  Valencia  and  Pare- 
des, and  with  every  probability  that  the  former  will 
succeed. 

The  New  Orleans  Bee  in  publishing  Mr.  Mayer’s 
letter,  remarks  that,  “the  discrepancies  in  the  state 
mentsmade  by  Mr,  Mayer  and  young  Combs  are 
easily  accounted  for,  without  disparaging  the  credi- 
bility of  either.  It  will  be  observed  that  Mr  Mayer 
assumes  that  young  Combs  was  liberated  through  the 
interference  of  Mr.  Ellis.  This  supposition  ^nega- 
tived, by  Santa  Anna,  in  his  letters  to  General  Ham- 
ilton  and  Colonel  Bee,  in  which  he  states,  that  both 
Combs  and  Van  Ness  were  set  at  large  in  conse- 
quence of  their  youth  and  the  respectability  of  their 
relations.  Mp.  Mayer  is  in  all  probability  correct 
in  his  opinion;  in  that  case,  Santa  Anna’s  auda- 
cious disavowal  of  the  real  motives  for  his  release  of 
these  gentlemen,  is  an  additional  argument  for  spee- 
dy and  active  measures  on  the  part  of  this  govern- 
abroad10  Vind‘Cate  its  character  and  respectability 

These  documents  are  received  by  way  of  Havana  to 
which  they  were  taken  by  the  Royal  Mail  steam  shin 
Solway.  1 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

BY  AND  WITH  THE  ADVICE  AND  CONSENT  OF  THE  SENMTE 

Collectors  of  the  customs.  Robert  Mitchell  at  Pen- 
sacola, Florida.  Reappointed. 

William  Nelson,  at  Yorktown,  Va.  Reappointed. 
Land  office.  John  B.  Clark,  register,  Fayette 
Missouri,  vice  Hampton  L.  Boon  whose  commission 
has  expired. 

Consul.  Jean  Jacques  Aversenc  is  recognised  as 
consul  for  France  at  the  port  of  Mobile,  Alabama. 


THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  BOUNDARY 
We  have  repeatedly  expressed  our  conviction  that  thi 
mission  of  Lord  Ashburton  is  conciliatory,  and  sincer, 
in  its  professions  of  pacific  design.  In  that  case  hi 
instructions  on  the  boundary  difficulty  must,  as’  w, 
suppose,  embrace  certain  concessions,  which  will  in 
vitc  and  warrant  a corresponding  temper  and  term 
on  our  part. 

We  quoted  a few  days  since  a rumor  from  ai 
eastern  paper  purporting  that  a special  session  of  tin 
legislature  would  be  called  during  the  season  foi 
some  new  action  on  this  subject.  Information’  ha 
since  reached  us,  from  another  quarter,  that  Gov 
Fairfield  will  be  requested  by  the  national  executive  te 
take  this  step.  The  authority  of  the  legislative  de- 
partment will  he  necessarily  required  to  initiate  and 
to  sanction  those  measures  which  may  be  appropriate 
to  the  expected  contingency. 

The  people  of  this  state,  of  all  parties,  will  not 
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hesitate  to  sustain  the  governor  and  the  legislature  in 
such  line  of  conduct,  discreetly  pursued  as  the  sup- 
posed tenor  of  negotiation  at  W ashington  may  require. 
Conciliation  from  the  other  side  demands  forbearance 
and  liberality  on  our  part.  Maine  has  abundantly 
shewn  her  resolution  in  opposing  the  exclusive  claims 
of  the  British  government  heretofore  insisted  on,  and 
now,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  pacific  negotiation 
on  fair  and  equal  terms,  will  save  the  point  of  honor 
for  both  parties,  and  end  a strife  which  has  long  har- 
rassed  both  nations. 

A special  session  of  the  legislature  will  be  attended 
with  some  incovenience  and  cost,  but  there  is  ground 
to  hope  for  results  which  will  be  amply  remunerating. 

We  do  not  understand  that  particulars  of  Lord  Ash- 
burton’s instructions  have  transpired.  Our  remarks 
on  that  point  are  much  in  the  way  of  inference.  Go- 
vernor Fairfield  will  doubtless  be  advised  how  far 
those  instructions  may  warrant  special  consideration 
by  this  state,  and  if  our  inferences  shall  prove  correct, 
we  think  the  governor  should  be  sustained,  generally, 
in  taking  the  necessary  steps  in  the  case. 

[Portland  Advertiser. 

The  Boundary  Survey.  It  appears  from  the  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Webster,  communicated  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  8th  instant,  that  the  eastern 
boundary  line  of  the  United  States  from  the  source 
of  the  St.  Croix  river,  has  been  run  and  marked  by 
the  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  a 
point  four  miles  north  of  the  river  St.  John;  and  that 
this  Doint  is  supposed  to  be  sixty  miles  from  the  in- 
tersection of  this  line  with  the  highlands,  by  which 
the  northwest  angle  of  New  Brunswick  is  formed. 
A great  object  of  the  survey  is  to  ascertain  where 
the  angle  is,  and  this  cannot  be  ascertained  until  this 
line  is  carried  to  its  termination  in  the  highlands. 
The  report  of  the  last  year’s  survey  has  just  been 
laid  before  congress.  The  estimate  of  expense  for 
completing  the  survey,  and  for  completing  the  maps 
of  the  surveys  already  made,  is  $66,301.  [Bost.  Adv. 

THE  NAVY. 

U.  S.  BRIG  Dolphin.  The  Norfolk  Beacon  of 
Thursday  says:  The  United  States  brig  Dolphin,, 

lieut.  com.  McKeon,  (of  the  home  squadron),  arriv- 
ed here  yesterday  afternoon,  and  anchored  off  the 
Naval  Hospital.  • | 

There  are  at  present  lying  at  that  anchorage,  the  j 
Pennsylvania,  ship  of  the  line,  Captain  Skinner,  bear- 
ing the  flag  of  Com.  Shubrick;  sloops  of  war  Vandalia, 
Com.  Ramsay,  bound  to  the  coast  of  Africa;  Falmouth, 
Com.  McIntosh,  of  the  home  squadron;  and  brig  Dol- 
phin, mentioned  above,. 

The  New  York  Courier  says:  “the  steam  frigate 
now  being  built  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  direction 
of  capt.  R.  F.  Stockton,  we  learn  will  be  in  her  des- 
tined element  in  October  next.  We  make  a predic- 
tion: It  is,  that  this  steamer  will  outrun  any  steamer 

now  afloat;  whether  American  or  European.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  this  should  be  so.  Among 
these,  is  the  onward  progress  of  all  things,  whether 
these  relate  to  the  sciences  or  the  arts — but  these 
elements  are  of  little  avail,  unless  they  are  in  hands 
that  are  skilful,  governed  by  heads  that  know  how 
to  combine  and  control  them.  We  know  Captain 
Stockton.  He  is  no  half  way  man  in  any  thing.  We 
look,  and  the  public  look,  with  great  interest,  to  the 
result  of  his  powers  in  the  construction.  &c.  of  this 
ship.  We  learn  moreover  that  she  will  carry  a war 
messenger,  in  the  shape  of  a gun,  that  will  discharge 
a three  hundred  pound  shot  xoith  mathematical  cex  tainty. 
The  gallant  captain  has  our  best  wishes,  as  we  are 
sure  he  has  of  the  whole  country.” 

The  Philadeipiiif1  U.  S.  Gazette  announces  much 
activity  at  the  navy  yard  at  that  place;  the  Raritan 
frigate  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  120  car- 
penters and  caulkers  employed  about  her,  and  the 
whole  number  of  men  employed  on  her  being  about 
450  The  keel  of  one  of  the  six  hundred  tons  steam- 
ers ordered  by  congress  was  ready  to  be  laid  down. 

The  ship  of  line  Columbus  is  now  in  the  dry  dock 
at  Charlestown  undergoing  repairs.  The  frigate  Cum- 
berland at  the  same  yard  will  be  ready  for  launching 
in  a month  or  two.  She  is  of  the  largest  class,  about 
1 700  tons,  and  will  carry  a heavy  armament.  A brig 
of  war  250  tons  at  the  same  yard  will  be  ready  for 
launching  in  the  course  of  a lew  weeks. 

Buenos  Ayres , Feb.  5.  The  American  squadron  op 
the  Brazil  and  La  Plate  station  anchored  off  Monte 
Video  on  the  30th  ult.  It  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing vessels-:  Delaware,  92  guns,  capt.  Charles  S.  Mc- 
Cauley, bearing  the  broad  pendant  of  commodore 
Charles  Morris.  Potomac,  56  guns,  capt.  Geo.  W. 
Storer.  Concord,  24  guns,  commodore  Wen.  Boe- 
rum.  Marion,  16  guns,  commander  Wm.  J.  Belt. 
Decatur,  16  guns,  commander  Henry  W.  Ogden. 
Enterprise,  12  guns,  commander  L.  M.  Goldsbo- 
rough.  We  understand  that  commodore  Morris  is 
shortly  expected  to  visit  our  harbor,  with  most  of 
the  smaller  vessels  of  his  squadron. 
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j The  Madisonian  announces  the  official  dismissal  of 
capt.  Clack,  from  the  naval  service  of  the  U.  States. 

The  Norfolk  Beacon  states  that  capt.  John  Paul 
Zantzinger  has  been  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  U.  S.  ship  Pennsylvania,  flag  ship  of  com.  Shu- 
brick, vice  capt.  Charles  Skinner,  detached,  to  take 
effect  on  the  first  of  May. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Truxton,  was  launched  at  Norfolk 
on  Saturday. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Somers,  a beautiful  vessel  of  150 
tons,  and  of  twelve  guns,  was  launched  at  the  navy 
yard  at  Brooklyn,  on  Saturday. 

The  brig  Bainbridge,  of  the  same  size  and  model, 
is  ready  for  launching  at  the  Charlestown  navy  yard, 
and  is  only  waiting  orders  from  the  department. 

SENECA  INDIANS.  Indian  council — new 
treaty.  On  Saturday  last  a council  was  held  at  the 
council  house  on  the  Buffalo  Creek  Reservation, 
which  promises  to  be  followed  by  important  results. 
The  council  was  called  at  the  instance  ofthe  Friends, 
and  was  attended  by  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  de- 
legations from  that  body,  and  by  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
ail  the  chiefs  on  the  Tonawanda,  Buffalo  Creek  and 
Cattaraugus  Reservations.  The  Friends  with  cha- 
racteristic philanthropy  are  aiming  to  effect  a com- 
promise between  the  supporters  and  opponents  of  the 
late  treaty,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
heated  discussion,  and  for  that  purpose  they  submit- 
ted to  the  Indians  the  following  propositions,  which, 
it  is  said,  are  agreeable  to  the  Ogden  company:  To 

annul  the  late  treaty  and  make  a new  one  by  which 
the  Indians  on  the  Tonawanda  and  Buffalo  Creek  Re- 
servations shall  give  up  those  lands,  and  all  b®  con- 
centrated on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation.  This  last 
named  reservation,  embracing  some  fifty  odd  thou- 
sand acres,  is  sufficiently  large  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  all  the.  red  men,  and  the  Friends  believe  if 
they  can  there  be  collected,  and  be  brought  under 
proper  educational  and  moral  supervision,  their  con- 
dition can  be  vastly  improved.  .The  propositions 
have  very  generally  been  favorably  entertained  by 
the  Indians,  and  strong  hopes  are  cherished  that  all 
the  unhappy  difficulties  which  have  existed  for  the 
past  few  years  will  be  amicably  and  finally  settled. 
Of  course  whatever  arrangement  may  be  made  must 
receive  the  governmental  sanction  to  give  it  validity, 
but  no  opposition,  we  presume,  will  be  experienced 
in  that  quarter.  [Buffalo  Adv. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  Election  of  the  “people’s  constitution  party” 
went  off  on  Monday  16th,  quite  peaceably.  In  Pro- 
vidence 2,154  votes  were  cast.  T.he  legal  election 
took  place  on  Wednesday.  The  N.  York  American 
presumes  the  force  of  public  opinion  in  other  states, 
and  the  proper  and  decisive  manifestation  of  his 
views  by  the  president,  will  prevent  any  serious  op- 
position to  the  organization  of  the  state  government, 
to  be  determined  by  the  latter  election. 

BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY  SAMUEL  WARD  KING, 

Governor,  captain  general,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  plantations. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  1 have  this  day  received  from  his  excel- 
lency JOHN  TYLER,  president  of  the  United  States, 
a communication  touching  the  political  affairs  of  this 
state,  a copy  whereof  is  hereunto  annexed,  I do  there- 
fore issue  this  my  proclamation,  to  make  known  the 
same  to  the  good  people  of  this  state,  that  they  may 
take  heed  thereof,  and  govern  themselves  accord- 
ingly. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  caused  the  seal 
of  said  state  to  be  affixed  to  these  presents, 
and  have  signed  the  same  with  my  hand. 
[l.  s.]  Given  at  the  city  of  Providence,  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two, 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  sixty-sixth. 

SAMUEL  WARD  KING. 

By  his  excellency’s  command: 

Henry  Bowen,  secretary  of  state. 

To  his  excellency  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island: 

Sir:  Your  letter  dated  the  4th  inst.  was  handed  me 
on  Friday  by  Mr.  Whipple,  who,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Potter,  called  upon  me  on  Sa- 
turday, and  placed  me,  both  verbally  and  by  writing, 
in  possession  of  the  prominent  facts  which  have  led 
to  the  present  unhappy  condition  of  things  in  R,hode 
Island — a state  of  things  which  every  lover  of  peace 
and  good  order  must  deplore.  1 shall  not  ad  venture  the 
expression  of  an  opinion  upon  those  questions  of  do- 
| mestic  policy  which  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  the 


unfortunate  controversies  between  a portion  of  the;, 
citizens  and  the  existing  government  of  the  state. 
They  are  questions  of  municipal  regulation,  the  ad- 
justment of  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the.  people 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  with  which  this  government  can 
have  nothing  to  do.  For  the  regulation  of  my  con- 
duct, in  any  interposition  which  I may  be  called  upon 
to  make,  between  the  government  of  a state  and  any 
portion  of  it's  citizens  who  may  assail  it  with  domes- 
tic violence,  or  may  be  in  actual  insurrection  against 
it,  I can  only  look  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  which  plainly  declare  the  obligations 
of  the  executive  department,  and  leave  it  no  alterna- 
tive as  to  the  course  it  shall  pursue. 

Ry  the  4th  section  of  the  4th  article  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  it  is  provided  that  the 
United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state  in  this 
union  a republican  form  of  government,  and  shall 
protect  each  of  them  against  invasion;  and  on  the.  ap- 
plication of  the  legislature,  or  executive,  (when  the 
legislature  cannot  be  convened),  against  domestic  vio- 
lence. And  by  the  act  of  congress  approved  on  the 
28th  February,  1795,  it  is  declared,  that,  in  case  of 
an  insurrection  in  any  state  against  the  government 
thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  upon  application  of  the  legislature  of 
such  state,  or  of  the  executive,  (when  the  legislature 
cannot  be  convened,)  to  call  forth  such  number  of  the 
militia  of  any  other  state  or  states  as  may  be  applied 
for,  as  he  may  judge  sufficient  to  suppress  such  insur- 
rection. By  the  3d  section  of  the  same  act  it  is  pro- 
vided that  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  president  to  use  the  military  force  here- 
by directed  to  be  called  forth,  the  president  shall 
forthwith,  by  proclamation,  command  such  insurgents 
to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective 
abodes  within  a reasonable  time. 

By  the  act  of  Marclr3,  1807,  it  is  provided  “that  in 
ail  cases  of  insurrection  or  obstruction  to  the  laws  of 
either  of  the  United  states  or  any  individual  state  or 
territory,  where  it  is  lawful  for  the  president  of  the 
United  States  to  call  forth  the  militia  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  such  insurrection,  or  of  causing  the 
laws  to  be  duly  executed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him 
to  employ  for  the  same  purposes  such  part  of  the 
land  or  naval  force  of  the  United  States  as  shall  be 
judged  necessary,  having  first  observed  all  the  prere- 
quisites of  the  law  in  that  respect.” 

This  is  the  first  occasion,  so  far  as  the  government 
of  a state  and  its  people  are  concerned,  on  which  it 
has  become  necessary  to  consider  ofthe  propriety  of 
exercising  these  high  and  most  important  constitu- 
tional and  legal  functions.  By  a careful  considera- 
tion of  the  above  recited  acts  of  congress,  your  ex- 
cellency will  not  fail  to  see  that  no  power  is  vested 
in  the  executive  of  the  United  States  to  anticipate  in- 
surrectionary movements  against  the  government  of 
Piliode  Island,  so  as  to  sanction  the  interposition  of 
the  military  authority,  but  that  there  must  be  an  ac- 
tual insurrection,  manifested  by  lawless  assemblage 
of  the  people  or  otherwise,  to  whom  a proclamation 
may  be  addressed,  and  who  may  be  required  to  be- 
take themselves  to  their  respective  abodes.  1 have, 
how.ever,  to  assure  your  excellency  that  should  the 
time  arrive — and  my  fervent  prayer  is  that  it  may 
never  come — when  an  insurrection  shall  exist  against 
the  government  of  Rhode  Island,  and  a requsition 
shall  be  made  upon  the  executive  of  the  United  States 
to  furnish  that  protection  which  is  guarantied  to  each 
state  bv  the  constitution  and  laws,  I shall  not  be 
found  to  shrink  from  the  performance  of  a duty  which, 
while  it  would  be  the  most  painful,  is  at  the  same 
time  the  most  imperative.  I have  also  to  say  that  in 
such  a contingency,  the  executive  could  not  look  into 
real  or  supposed  defects  of  the  existing  government, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  some  other  plan  of  go- 
vernment proposed  for  adoption  was  better  suited  to 
the  wants  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  any  portion  of  her  citizens.  To  throw  the  execu- 
tive power. of  this  government  into  any  such  contro- 
versy. would  be  to  make  the  president  the  armed  ar- 
bitrator between  the  people  of  the  different  states 
and  their  constituted  authorities,  and  might  lead  to 
an  usurped  power,  dangerous  alike  to  the  stability  of 
the  state  governments  and  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
It  will  be  my  duty,  on  the  contrary,  to  respect  the 
requisitions  of  that  government  which  iias  been  re- 
cognised as  the  existing  government  of  the  state 
through  all  time  past,  until  I shall  be  advised  in  re- 
gular manner  that  it  has  been  altered  and  abolished, 
another  substituted  in  its  place,  by  legal  and  peacea- 
ble proceedings,  adopted  and  pursued  by  the  autho- 
rities and  people  of  the  state.  Nor  can  I readily 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  any  such  contingency 
will  arise  as  shall  render  the  interference  of  this  go- 
vernment at  all  necessary.  The  people  of  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island  have  been  too  long  distinguished  for 
their  love  of  order  and  of  regular  government,  to  rush 
into  revolution  in  order  to  obtain  a redress  of  grie- 
vances, real  or  supposed,  which  a government  under 
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which  their  fathers  lived  in  peace  would  not  in  due 
season  redress.  No  portion  of  her  people'  will  be 
willing  to  drench  her  fair  fields  with  the  blood  of 
their  own  brethren,  in  order  to  obtain  a redress  of 
grievances  which  their  constituted  authorities  cannot 
for  any  length  of  time  resist,  if  properly  appealed  to 
by  the  popular  voice.  None  of  them  will  be  willing 
to  set  an  example,  in  the  bosom  of  this  union,  of  such 
frightful  disorder,  such  needless  convulsions  of  so- 
ciety, such  danger  to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  and 
likely  to  bring  so  much  discredit  on  the  character  of 
popular  governments.  My  reliance  on  the  virtue, 
intelligence,  and  patriotism  of  her  citizens  is  great 
and  abiding,  and  I will  not  doubt  but  that  a spirit  of 
conciliation  will  prevail  over  rash  councils,  that  all 
actual  grievances  will  be  promptly  redressed  by  the 
existing  government,  and  that  another  bright  exam- 
ple will  be  added  to  the  many  already  prevailing 
among  the  North  American  republics,  of  change 
without  revolution,  and  a redress  of  grievances  with- 
out force  or  violence. 

I tender  to  your  excellency  assurances  of  my  high 
respect  and  consideration.  JOHN  TYLER. 

Washington,  April  11,  1842. 

NEW  YORK. 

On  11th  April,  two  days  previous  to  the  adjourn- 
ment Mr.  Strong  of  the  senate  reported  a bill  to  re- 
peal the  law  granting  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  to  fu- 
gitive slaves.  Mr.  Strong  moved  the  bill  to  a third 
reading.  He  said  that  while  New  York  would  never 
submit  to  any  invasion  of  the  rights  of  her  citizens, 
on  the  part  of  any  other  state,  she  was  willing  to 
bow  submissively  to  the  decision  of  the  highest  tri- 
bunal in  the  country,  for  that  was  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land. 

Mr.  Dixon  said  if  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  went  to  the  extent  which  newspaper  reports 
would  seem  to  indicate,  he  did  dot  know  but  what 
we  were  bound  to  pass  this  bill.  So  far  as  the  mere 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  was  con- 
cerned, he  could  not  say  but  what  the  majority  of  the 
committee  were  correct.  But  he  could  not  give  his 
assent  to  the  preamble  which  prefaced  the  bill.  He 
hoped  that,  at  least,  would  be  stricken  out. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  a third  reading  by  a 
vote  of  ayes  19,  noes  9 — several  senators  saying  that 
they  would  vote  to  order  it  to  a third  reading,  but 
would  not  vote  for  its  final  passage. 

Mr.  Strong  then  submitted  a preamble  and  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  stealing  a slave,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  Virginia,  is  a crime  within  the  meaning  of 
the  constitution,  and  directing  that  copies  of  this 
preamble  and  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  execu- 
tive of  Virginia.  Adopted  by  a vote  of  16  to  14. 

The  same  was  passed  by  the  house  on  the  same, 
day  and  express  opinions  adverse  to  the  positions  as- 
sumed by  the  governor,  in  the  controversy  with  the 
executive  of  Virginia,  in  relation  to  a demand  of  the 
latter  for  the  delivery  of  certain  persons  claimed  as 
fugitives  from  justice.  The  legislature  assert,  in  op- 
position to  Gov.  Seward,  that  the  stealing  of  a slave, 
within  the  jurisdiction  and  against  the  laws  of  Virgi- 
nia, is  a “felony  or  other  crime,”  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Governor  Seward  thus  properly  and  manfully  vin- 
dicates both  his  excutive  rights  and  the  rights  of  hu- 
man nature.  [JV*.  Y.  tinier. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR. 

Executive  chamber,  April  12,  1842. 

TO  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

1 received  last  evening  a preamble  and  resolution 
in  which  the  legislature,  after  reciting  my  refusal  to 
surrender  Peter  Johnson,  Edward  Smith  and  Isaac 
Gansey  as  fugitives  from  justice,  and  further  reciting 
that  I had  assigned  as  the  reason  for  that  refusal, 
that  stealing  a slave  within  the  jurisdiction  and 
against  the  laws  of  Virginia  was  not  a crime  within 
the  meaning  of  that  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  relates  to  the  demand  and  sur- 
render of  fugitives  from  justice,  has  expressed  an 
opinion  adverse  to  the  construction  of  that  instru- 
ment which  I had  thus  adopted.  The  subject  to 
which  the  resolution  refers  is  exclusively  one  of  ex- 
ecutive responsibility,  the  duties  of  this  department 
in  regard  to  the  demand  and  surrender  of  fugitives 
from  justice  being  prescribed,  not  by  the  constitution 
or  any  laws  of  the  state,  but  by  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  only 
rightful  but  it  has  always  <=eemed  to  me  to  be  proper 
for  the  logislature  to  express  its  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject by  way  of  advice,  and  such  an  expression  is  more 
proper  when  the  adherence  of  this  department  to  its 
decision  has,  with  other  causes,  resulted  in  unconsti- 
tutional aggression  and  retaliatory  acts  by  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina. 

Grateful,  therefore,  to  the  legislature  for  the  ad- 
vice which  has  thus  been  received,  1 have  considered 
it  with  the  most  respectful  deference  to  their  wisdom, 
and  with  an  anxious  desire  for  harmony  and  agree- 


ment upon  a question  in  which  the  rights,  interests 
and  honor  of  this  state  are  deeply  involved.  After 
thus  considering  the  subject,  without  the  benefit, 
however,  of  any  of  the  arguments  which  have  brought 
the  legislature  to  a different  conclusion,  I remain  of 
opinion,  that  beings  possessed  of  the  physical,  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties  common  to  the  human  race 
cannot,  by  the  force  of  any  constitution  or  laws,  be 
goods  or  chattels,  or  a thing;  and  that  nothing  but 
goods,  chattels,  and  things  can  be  t}ie  subject  of  lar- 
ceny, stealing  or  theft.  The  constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  so  far  from  controverting  truths  which 
seem  to  me  so  obvious,  acknowledges  them  by  care- 
fully treating  persons  held  in  involuntary  servitude 
or  bondage,  not  as  property  but  as  men,  while  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  expounding  what  to  any 
mind  may  seem  obscure  in  the  constitution,  declares 
that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and  have  the  in- 
alienable right  to  enjoy  life  and  liberty,  and  to  pursue 
the  way  to  human  happiness.  In  view  of  the  crisis  at 
which  our  relations  with  other  states  have  arrived, 
and  of  the  close  of  the  legislative  session,  it  seems 
my  duty  to  make  no  delay  in  submitting  these  views 
to  the  legislature. 

I am  requested  by  that  body  to  communicate  the 
preamble  and  resolution  to  the  executive  of  Virgi- 
nia. The  constitution  of  this  state  declares  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  expedite  all 
measures  which  shall  be  resolved  upon  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  to  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed.  But  the  legislature  cannot  effectually 
resolve  upon  any  measure,  or  impose  a duty  on  the 
executive,  except  by  bills  passed  by  both  houses 
and  becoming  laws  by  the  executive  approval  or  by 
a constitutional  majority  notwithstanding  his  objec- 
tions. 

In  proper  cases  1 cheerfully  comply  with  the  re- 
quests of  the  senate  and  assembly — but  I cannot  do 
so  when  a request  conflicts  with  constitutional  duties. 

I could  not  transmit  the  resolution  in  the  present  case 
without  silently  acquiescing  therein,  and  thus  waiv- 
ing a decision  to  which  I adhere,  or  without  accom- 
panying the  communication  to  Virginia  with  a pro- 
test of  my  dissent.  The  former  course  would  be  a 
plain,  palpable  dereliction  of  constitutional  duty. 
The  proceeding,  if  the  latter  alternative  were  adopt- 
ed, would  not  tend  to  enhance  the  respect  in  which 
this  state  is  held  by  her  sister  states  and  by  the  civi- 
lized world. 

Cherished  principles  of  civil  liberty  forbid  me 
equally  from  recognising  such  a natural  inequality 
among  men  as  the  resolution  of  the  legislature  seems 
to  me  to  assume,  and  from  coutributing  in  any  way 
to  perpetuate  the  inequalities  of  political  condition, 
from  which  results  a large  portion  of  the  evils  of  hu- 
man life. 

The  senate  and  assembly  will  therefore  excuse  me 
from  assuming  the  duty  which  an  assent  to  their  re- 
quest would  impose,  and  will,  if  it  be  proper,  select 
some  other  organ  of  communication  with  the  execu- 
tive authority  ofonr  sister  commonwealth. 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Resolutions,  as  adopted  at  the  North  Carolina  Whig 
Convention,  held  at  Raleigh,  the  4th  and  5th  inst. 

Resolved,  By  the  whigs  of  North  Carolina,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  that  the  death  of  WILLIAM 
HENRY  HARRISON  was  an  event  deeply  to  be 
lamented  by  every  friend  of  his  country — and  that 
subsequent  events  have  taught  us  to  regard'  it  as  the 
greatest  calamity  which  has  befallen  the  nation. 

Resolved,  That  the  great  whig  principles  for  which 
the  contest  of  1840  was  waged  and  won,  are  as  dear 
to  us  now  as  then;  and  that  neither  the  desertion  and 
treachery  of  supposed  friends,  nor  the  taunts  and 
opposition  of  open  adversaries,  shall  depress  the 
energy  or  cool  the  ardor  of  our  efforts  to  promote 
and  perpetuate  those  principles  as  the  best  safeguard 
of  our  country,  and  the  best  inheritance  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

And  whereas,  John  Tyler,  the  present  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  nominated  by  the  National 
Whig  Convention,  which  met  at  Harrisburg  in  De- 
cember, 1839,  as  the  whig  candidate  for  the  office  of 
vice  president,  and  accepted  the  said  nomination,  and 
was,  by  the  exertions  and  support  of  the  whigs  of  the 
United  States,  elected  to  that  office: 

Resolved,  That  when  by  the  death  of  Wni.  Henry 
Harrison,  he  succeeded  to  the  first  magistracy,  he 
was  bound  by  every  consideration  affecting  the  in- 
tegrity of  man,  to  carry  out  in  his  administration 
the  great  principles  of  the  party  by  which  he  was 
elected. 

And  whereas,  the  said  John  Tyler,  instead  of  thus 
discharging  the  duties  of  the  high  office  so  devolved 
upon  him,  has  renounced  the  principles  and  aban- 
doned the  party  which  brought  him  into  power; 
whilst  by  adopting  the  measures  and  wooing  the  sup- 
port of  a party,  lately  the  object  of  his  declared  op- 


position and  distrust,  and  by  scarce  disguised  profli- 
gacy in  the  application  of  the  patronage  of  the  gov- 
ernment, he  has  attempted,  and  is  attempting,  -with 
utter  disregard  of  dignity  and  duty,  to  buy  up  a par- 
ty, and  thus  secure  to  himself  a re-election:  there- 
fore, 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  disavows  all  politi- 
cal connection  with,  and  support  of,  the  said  John 
Tyler;  approves  the  proceedings  and  address  of  the 
whig  members  of  congress  at  the  close  of  tlie  late 
extra  session,  and  holds  the  whig  party  discharged 
from  all  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  public  af- 
fairs, whilst  controlled  by  the  present  administra- 
tion. 

Resolved,  That  HENRY  CLAY,  of  Kentucky,  by 
eminent  abilities,  extensive  knowledge,  sound  judg- 
ment, liberal  and  patriotic  views,  and  by  long,  ardu- 
ous and  unsparing  devotion  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, has  entitled  himself  to  the  undivided  confidence 
and  support  of  the  people  of  the  United  States — and 
that  he  possesses  the  first  place  in  the  affections  of 
the  whole  whig  party  of  this  state:  and  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  convention,  for  themselves  and 
the  whigs  of  North  Carolina,  do  propose  and  nomi- 
nate the  said  HENRY  CLAY  for  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  do  pledge  themselves  to 
give  the  nomination  a hearty  and  persevering  sup- 
port. 

And  this  convention  does  earnestly  and  respectful- 
ly urge  the  whig  party  of  the  Union  to  unite  with 
their  brethren  of  North  Carolina  in  this  nomination, 
and  its  steady  and  constant  efforts  to  promote  its 
success. 

Resolved,  That  the  whole  official  conduct,  of  JOHN 
M.  MOREHEAD,  in  his  present  exalted  station, 
meets  the  hearty  approval  of  this  convention, and  that 
the  whig  party  of  the  state,  relying  with  entire  con- 
fidence upon  his  integrity,  intelligence,  impartiality, 
diligence  and  economy,  in  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  stale,  do,  with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  desire 
his  re-election:  and  therefore, 


Resolved,  That  this  convention,  in  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  their  constituents,  do  hereby  nominate 
him  for  re-election  in  August  next. 
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CONVENTION  OF  THE  FRIENDS  OF  HOME 
INDUSTRY. 

The  committee  appointed  to  state  the  influence  which 
protection  to  home  labor  and  a reciprocal  trade 
with  foreign  nations  has  upon  the  general  interests 
of  the  country,  respectfully  report: 

The  subject  is  full  of  interest,  and  presents  con- 
clusions in  favor  of  protection  and  reciprocal  com- 
merce, too  numerous  to  be  given  with  the  brevity 
desirable  on  this  occasion.  The  committee  will 
therefore  confine  themselves  to  a few  points,  which 
they  think  have  a new  bearing  on  the  subject,  and 
such  others  as,  from  their  irresistible  force,  cannot 
be  omitted. 

Labor  is  the  life  of  the  commonwealth;  capital 
the  product.  Prostrate  or  neglect  the  former,  and 
every  fibre  of  the  community  becomes  a sufferer. 
The  social  compact  which  invests  government  with 
the  power,  parted  with  by  individuals,  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  state,  implies  security  to  the  motive 
principle  of  the  whole,  to  wit,  labor,  physical  and 
intellectual.  The  nation  stands  highest  in  moral  and 
physical  greatness,  which  gives  the  highest  rates  of 
wages  and  the  largest  returns  for  labor.  It  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  an  equal  and  mutual  dependence, 
which  is  the  most  elevated  state  of  national  inde- 
pendence of  which  society  is  capable.  It  is  equally 
removed  from  the  wretchedness  of  pauperism  and 
the  oppression  of  the  overgrown  capitalist. 
heretofore  been  the  situation  of  our  favored  nation. 

As  the  choice  in  the  pursuits  of  labor  rests  with 
individuals,  the  measure  of  protection  to  each  branch 
thereof  is  vested  in  the  government,— with  that  "-o- 
vernment  which  the  people  can  make  or  unmake. 
Wise  or  successful  legislation  cannot  alwavs  be  ex- 
pected of  those  entrusted  with  government ; but 
fidelity  to  the  expressed  will  of  the  people  should  be 
demanded.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  nation 
now  wills,  that  protection,  ample  and  permanent 
should  be  given  to  American  labor  in  all  its  branches! 
And  why? 

Because,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  reasons,  it 
involves  protection  to  our  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing interests,  and  secures,  by  a reciprocal  com- 
merce, at  home  and  abroad,  the  possession  of  a free 
trade,  based  on  reciprocity  of  equivalents.  None 
other  slioula  a free  people  tolerate. 

Is  it  asked,  what  is  meant  by  protection  to  labour? 
It  is  occupation — secure,  productive,  steady,  and  un- 
shackled— free  from  foreign  aggression,  sectional  fa- 
voritism, and  vacillating  party  compromises;  occu- 
pation, that  tends  to  satisfy  individual  preference  if 
in  connexion  with  national  advantage,  but  not  other- 
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wise.  With  the  government,  as  has  been  stated, 
rests  the  choice  of  discriminating  what  is  most  wor- 
thy of  protection;  and,  unless  the  people  choose  to 
throw  away  their  strength  for  that  vassalage  to  par- 
ty which  prefers  the  husks  to  the  golden  grain,  the 
right  of  suffrage  must  decide  which  occupations  have 
most  votes. 

Political  collusion,  or  party  log  rolling,  as  it  is 
called,  may  defeat  the  true  interests  of  the  country 
for  a time,  and  this  crime  deserves  at  the  hands  of 
congress  the  punishment  of  treason  to  the  state;  but 
if  there  is  not  virtue  or  suffering  enough  among  the 
people  to  correct  this  abuse,  the  commonwealth 
must  remain  a cripple.  We  think,  however,  there 
is  both,  and  that  this  convention  is  a prognostic  of 
renewed  health  in  the  body  politic. 

The  measure  of  protection  to  each  interest  seems 
difficult,  but,  if  it  is  adequate  to  all,  the  difficulty 
vanishes.  The  fear  of  giving  too  much  protection — 
and  the  preference  of  a low,  back-sliding,  sinister 
scale  of  duty,  tending  downward,  until  it  is  no  pro- 
tection whatsoever,  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of 
our  embarrassments.  Sectional  jealousy  and  meaner 
envy  have  influenced  some,  but  a popular  delusion 
has  been  the  principal  cause  of  our  present  predica- 
ment, We  now,  however,  perceive  light  dawning 
again  in  that  quarter  from  whence  first,  beamed  the 
protecting  policy  of  the  country,  and  the  stars  which 
have  irradiated  her  long  night  of  error,  already  are 
becoming  pale  at  the  return  of  day.  The  South  is 
awakened  at  her  own  sense  of  danger;  and  roused 
from  her  magnetic  sleep,  she  now  discovers  that  she 
most.of  all  perhaps  needs  protection  in  no  stinted 
measure. 

To  protect  home  interests,  however,  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  policy  in  any  part  of  the  country.  It  is 
necessary. 

Protection  is  due  to  all  branches  of  industry — the 
planting  and  agricultural  states,  as  well  as  to  our 
commerce,  navigation  and  fisheries;  but  in  an  espe- 
cial manner,  to  manufacturers,  artisans,  and  mecha- 
nics; not  merely  because  they  support  a high  rate  of 
wages,  but  the  former  have  large  capitals  invested, 
and,  in  connection  with  both  the  latter,  are  constant- 
ly introducing  the  arts,  sources  of  wealth  and  inde- 
pendence to  the  country.  They  more  than  pay  for 
all  the  fostering  care  they  get  from  government,  not 
merely  by  inventions,  new  improvements,  consump- 
tion of  home  products,  employment  of  female  indus- 
try, and  encouragement  to  commerce,  but  in  the  di- 
rect cheapening  of  the  cost  of  every  thing  they 
manufacture.  The  sequence  which  produces  this  is 
a known  matter  of  fact,  and  has  the  brevity  of  a syl- 
logism to  exemplify  it.  Protection — home  com- 
petition, and  reduction  in  price.  These  follow  one 
another  as  faithfully  as  the  shadow  the  sun.  The 
reduction  in  price,  too,  ichere  protection  is  ample,  will 
go  to  the  lowest  extent  that  will  sustain  the  manu- 
facturer, which  must  depend  on  the  cost  of  the  raw 
materials  and  price  of  labor;  but  deprive  him  of  pro- 
tection, and  you  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
corn;  you  give  our  children’s  bread  to  the  dogs,  and 
ask  alms  of  foreign  countries  rather  than  be  rich  and 
independent  within  ourselves. 

But  our  manufacturers  and  laboring  artizans  will 
not  now  be  content  without  protective  aid.  War  is 
protection  to  them.  They  know  it.  And  yet,  friends 
of  peace  and  the  peaceful  arts  as  they  are,  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  if  denied  protection  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  not  permitted  to  eat  the  bread  of  their 
honest  industry  and  enterprize  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  earn,  that  they  will  not  foment  the 
causes  of  war,  so  rife  at  this  moment,  and  bring 
about  that  forced  state  of  protection  which  would  at 
once  afford  them  profit  and  employment?  Low  mur- 
murings  of  this  policy  are  already  heard  from  dis- 
charged workmen  and  want-appalling  laborers.  Is 
not  this  feeling  a natural  one,  and  full  of  apprehen- 
sion to  the  reflecting?  Ample  protection  to  their  in- 
terests is  absolute  protection  to  that  of  all  others; 
and  yet  how  lingering,  slow  and  reluctant  are  mea- 
sures of  relief  talked  of,  as  if  our  legislators  were 
conferring  a boon  on  a set  of  pensioners!  How  long 
the  talking  is  to  continue  is  a matter  of  deep  appre- 
hension to  thousands,  but  congress  cannot  adjourn 
without  settling  the  principles  of  a tariff  for  revenue 
as  well  as  protection.  It  is  a grave  business,  one  in 
which  the  millions  represented  by  us  in  this  conven- 
tion, as  well  as  those  who  are  not  represented  here, 
have  a deep  interest;  and  it  should  be  attended  to. 

No  party,  no  secret  sectional  conclave,  is  here  met, 
to  agitate  treasonable  or  unconstitutional  influence 
upon  the  government,  or  any  part  of  our  beloved 
country;  but  delegates  from  all  parties,  and  all  the 
broad  interests  of  the  nation,  come  together  openly, 
and  with  patriotic  motives,  to  devise  measures  of  re- 
lief to  our  suffering  constituents.  Relief  must  come 
to  the  hearth  of  every  family,  and  the  bosom  of  eve- 
ry American  throughout  the  land;  relief  from  want 
2nd  the  dread  of  want  every  where.  We  ask  with 


one  voice  for  protection  to  American  labor;  and  to  this 
motto  we  are  sure  that  every  star  in  our  national 
banner,  will  lend  its  radiance,  and  the  eagle  which 
sustains  it  will  carry  victory  on  its  wings — that  vic- 
tory which  is  peace — peace  with  protection  and  not 
war  without  it.  Let  it  no  longer  be  said  that  in  this 
country,  foreigners  and  smugglers  are  alone  protect- 
ed; and  that  we  are  ready  enough  to  resist  a right  of 
search  and  trespass  on  our  property,  on  slaves  on  the 
ocean;  whilst  our  harbors  and  home  markets,  and 
even  our  pockets,  are  searched  by  adventurers  from 
every  foreign  country  on  earth.  No  such  abuse  do 
we  find  tolerated  by  any  European  government,  and 
our  citizens  need  no  such  exotic  patronage;  but  they 
are  becoming  tired  of  being  fleeced  and  shorn  of  then- 
fair  proportion  of  their  own  trade  and  ask  legislative 
enactments  to  protect  them.  Will  congress  not  lis- 
ten to  them? 

The  advocates  of  free  trade,  falsely  so  called,  and 
of  low  wages,  where  high  rates  would  give  larger 
products  to  labor  and  capital,  seem  not  to  know 
where  their  delusive  theories  would  land  them.  How 
low  would  they  have  wages  reduced  in  the  country? 
To  the  almost  starving  prices  in  Europe,  or  the  still 
lower  pittance  meted  out  in  the  Oriental  countries? 
How  near  to  nothing  would  they  reduce  their  com- 
pensation for'a  day’s  work  of  an  American  freeman? 
To  nothing  or  the  next  thing  to  it?  Their  theory  in- 
fallibly leads  them  to  this,  and  free  trade  is  just 
about  as  consistent.  It  is  Utopian— a gull  trap  for 
the  unwary,  and  a fraud  on  common  sense. 

But  there  are  those,  who  cannot  be  persuaded  that 
the  protective  policy  will  be  a good  one,  because  it 
produces  such  striking  instances  of  want  and  wretch- 
edness in  England.  A moment’s  consideration  ought 
to  convince  them,  that  these  apprehensions  are 
groundless.  A monopoly  of  land  holders  in  Great 
Britain,  whose  small  insular  territory  allows  of  their 
beiDg  protected  by  aristocratic  influence  and  corrupt 
moneyed  interference  in  elections,  causes  a depres- 
sion in  the  rates  of  wages,  permanently  unfavorable 
to  the  humble  laborer.  There  he  is  oppressed,  and 
we  fear  is  likely  to  be  so.  Even  a repeal  of  the  corn 
laws,  it  is  feared,  will  not  now  give  him  ample  em- 
ployment. It  is  too  late.  The  number  of  operatives 
is  too  large  to  be  maintained  by  an  overgrown  manu- 
facturing system,  which  has  lost  its  advantage  by  a 
cupidity,  that  has  turned  customers  into  rivals.  The 
evils  England  has  to  contend  with,  may  be  mitigated, 
but  cannot  be  cured,  without  a new  formation  of  the 
elements  of  its  social  compact.  Our  own  unrivalled 
advantages,  in  point  of  time  and  position,  must  inevi- 
tably place  us,  ere  long,  far  above  her  highest  point 
of  numerical  or  physical  strength.  Our  territory  is 
almost  boundless.  Open  competition  will  prevent 
monopolies  either  by  land  holders  or  capitalists.  The 
laboring  classes  in  all  departments,  if  protected 
against  foreign  fraud  and  interference,  will  have  am- 
ple occupation  and  demand  for  what  they  produce, 
and  a paralysis,  such  as  now  exists  and  which  ought 
never  to  have  existed,  will  probably  not  occur  again 
in  many  years.  It  is  true,  that  a people  may  become 
bankrupt  in  principle,  before  they  are  in  resources, 
but  this  insanity  cannot  long  continue;  and  when 
once  our  credit  is  restored,  there  may  be  danger  of 
our  running  again  into  debt  to  foreigners,  to  be  again 
crippled  in  our  finances,  as  we  are  at  this  moment. 
But  with  proper  protection  to  our  industry  at  home 
and  due  encouragement  to  a reciprocal  commerce,  to 
enable  us  to  exchange  our  surplus  products,  for  such 
necessities  or  comforts  as  we  may  require,  the  evils 
of  overtrading  abroad  will  be  limited;  and  with  a well 
regulated  mixed  currency  for  exchanges,  on  a secure 
metallic  basis  and  the  aid  of  a revenue,  collected 
every  where  in  cash  or  its  equivalent,  the  prosperity 
of  our  country  cannot  be  questioned,  nor  need  any 
doubt  exist,  that  its  glorious  destiny  will  be  accom- 
plished. All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  C.  HAVEN,  > _ 

S.  EARL  HOWARD,  $ Committee. 
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DIPLOMATIC. 
lord  Aberdeen’s  reply  to  the  note  of  mr.  ste- 

VENSON. 

From  the  London  Times,  March  30 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  reply  addressed  by 
the  earl  of  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Everett,  the  successor 
of  Mr.  Stevenson,  as  American  minister  in  this  coun- 
try. 

“The  undersigned,  &c.  has  the  honor  of  address- 
ing to  Mr.  Everett,  &c.  the  observations  which  he 
feels  called  upon  to  make  in  answer  to  the  note  of 
Mr.  Stevenson,  dated  on  the  21st  of  October. 

“As  that  communication  only  reached  the  hands  of 
the  undersigned  on  the  day  after  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Stevenson  from  London,  on  his  return  to  Ame- 
rica, and  as  there  has  since  been  no  minister  or 
charge  d’affaires  from  the  United  States  resident  in 


this  country,  the  undersigned  has  looked  with  some 
anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Everett,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  enabled  to  renew  his  diplomatic  inter- 
couse with  an  accredited  representative  of  the  re- 
public. Had  the  undersigned  entertained  no  other 
purpose  than  to  controvert  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Stevenson,  or  to  fortify  his  own,  in  treating  of  the 
matter  which  has  formed  the  subject  of  their  cor- 
respondence, he  would  have  experienced  little  impa- 
tience; but  as  it  is  his  desire  to  clear  up  doubt  and  to 
remove  misapprehensions,  he  feels  that  he  cannot 
too  early  avail  himself  of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Eve- 
rett of  his  post  to  bring  to  his  knowledge  the  true 
state  of  the  question  at  issue. 

"“The  undersigned  agrees  with  Mr.  Stevenson  in 
the  importance  of  arriving  at  a clear  understanding 
of  the  matter  really  in  dispute.  This  ought  to  be 
the  first  object  in  the  difference  of  states  as  well  as 
of  individuals;  and,  happily,  it  is  often  the  first  step 
to  the  reconciliation  of  the  parties.  In  the  present 
case  this  understanding  is  doubly  essential,  because 
a continuance  of  mistake  and  error  may  be  produc- 
tive of  the  most  serious  consequences. 

“Mr.  Stevenson  persists  in  contending,  that  the 
British  government  assert  a right  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  claim  of  searching  American  vessels  in  time  of 
peace.  In  prool  of  this,  Mr.  Stevenson  refers  to  a 
passage  in  a former  note  of  viscount  Palmerston,  ad- 
dressed to  himself,  against  which  he  strongly  pro- 
tests, and  the  doctrine  contained  in  which  he  says 
that  the  undersigned  is  understood  to  affirm. 

“Now,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  undersigned 
to  inquire  into  the  precise  import  and  force  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  Viscount  Palmerston.  These  might 
have  been  easily  explained  to  Mr.  Stevenson  by  their 
author  at  the  time  they  were  written;  but  the  under- 
signed must  request  that  his  doctrines  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  those  of  the  government  of  which  he  is  the 
organ,  may  be  judged  of  exclusively  from  his  own 
declarations. 

“The  undersigned  again  renounces,  as  he  has  al- 
ready done,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  any  right  on 
the  part  of  the  British  government  to  seach  Ameri- 
can vessels  in  time  of  peace.  The  right  of  search, 
except  when  specially  conceded  by  treaty,  is  a pure- 
ly belligerent  right,  and  can  have  no  existence  on 
the  high  seas  during  peace.  The  undersigned  ap- 
prehends, however,  that  the  right  of  search  is  not 
confined  to  the  verification  of  the  nationality  of  the 
vessel,  but  also  extends  to  the  object  of  the  voyage 
and  the  nature  of  the  cargo.  The  sole  purpose  of 
the  British  cruizers  is  to  ascertain  whether  the 
vessels  they  meet  with  are  really  American 
or  not.  The  right  asserted  lias,  in  truth,  no  re- 
semblance to  the  right  of  search,  either  in  principle 
or  in  practice.  It  is  simply  a right  to  satisfy  the  par- 
ty who  has  a legitimate  right  in  knowing  the  truth 
that  the  vessel  actually  is  what  her  colors  announce. 
This  right  we  concede  as  freely  as  we  exercise.  The 
British  cruisers  are  not  instructed  to  detain  Ameri- 
can vessels  under  any  circumstances  whatever;  on 
the.  contrary,  they  are  ordered  to  abstain  from  all  in- 
terference with  them,  be  they  slavers  or  otherwise. 
But  where  reasonable  suspicion  exists  that  the  Ame- 
rican flag  has  been  abused  for  the  purpose  of  cover- 
ing the  vessel  of  another  nation,  it  would  appear 
scarcely  credible  had  it  not  been  made  manifest  by 
the  repeated  protestations  of  their  representative, 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States,  which  has 
stigmatized  and  abolished  the  trade  itself,  should  ob- 
ject to  the  adoption  of  such  means  as  are  indispensa- 
bly necessary  for  ascertaining  the  truth. 

“The  undersigned  had  contended  in  his  former 
note  that  the  legitimate  inference  from  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Stevenson  would  practically  extend  even  to 
the  sanction  of  piracy,  when  the  persons  engaged  in 
it  should  think  fit  to  shelter  themselves  under  the 
flag  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Stevenson  observes 
that  this  is  a misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  un- 
dersigned; and  he  declares  that  in  denying  the  right 
of  interfering  with  vessels  under  the  American  flag 
he  intended  to  limit  his  objection  to  vessels  bona  fide 
American,  and  not  to  those  belonging  to  nations  who 
might  fraudulently  have  assumed  the  flag  of  the  U. 
States.  But  it  appears  to  the  undersigned  that  his 
former  statement  is  by  no  means  satisfactorily  con- 
troverted by  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Stevenson.  How 
is  this  bona  fides  to  be  proved?  Must  not  Mr.  Ste- 
venson either  be  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  flag 
alone  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  nationality  of  the 
vessel,  which,  in  the  face  of  his  own  repeated  ad- 
missions, he  cannot  do,  or  must  he  not  confess  that 
the  application  of  his  arguments  umuld  really  af- 
ford protection  to  every  lawless  and  piratical  enter- 
prise? 

“The  undersigned  had  also  expressed  his  belief 
that  the  practice  was  general  of  ascertaining,  by 
visit,  the  character  of  any  vessel  on  the  high  seas 
against  which  there  should  exist  reasonable  ground 
of  suspicion.  Mr.  Stevenson  denies  this,  and  he 
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asks  what  other  nation  than  Great  Britain  lias  ever 
asserted  or  attempted  to  exercise  such  a right?  In 
answer  to  this  question,  the  undersigned  can  at  once 
refer  to  the  avowed  and  constant  practice  of  the  U. 
Slates,  whose  cruisers,  especially  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  by  the  admission  of  their  public  journals, 
are  notoriously  in  the  habit  of  examining  all  sus- 
picious vessels,  whether  sailing  under  the  English 
flag  or  any  other.  In  whose  eyes  are  these  vessels 
suspicious?  Doubtless  in  those  of  the  commanders 
of  the  American  cruisers.  But,  in  truth,  this  right  is 
quite  as  important  to  the  United  States  as  to  Great 
Britain;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  how  the  maritime 
intercourse  of  mankind  could  be  safely  carried  on 
without  such  a check. 

“It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remind  Mr.  Eve- 
rett that  the  right  thus  claimed  by  Great  Britain  is 
not  exercised  for  any  selfish  purpose.  It  is  asserted 
in  the  interest  of  humanity,  and  in  mitigation  of  the 
sufferings  of  our  fellow-men.  The  object  has  met 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  civilized  world, 
including  the  United  States  of  America,  and  itought 
to  receive  universal  assistance  and  support. 

“The  undersigned  cannot  abstain  here  from  refer- 
ring to  the  conduct  of  an  honorable  and  zealous  offi- 
cer commanding  the  naval  force  of  the  U.  States  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  who,  relying  on  the  sincere  de- 
sire of  his  government  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  sensible  of  the  abuse  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  entered  into  an  engagement  on  the  11th 
of  March,  1840,  with  the  officer  in  command  of 
her  majesty’s  cruisers,  on  the  same  station,  by  which 
they  mutually  requested  each  other,  and  agreed  to 
detain  all  vessels  under  American  colors  employed 
in  the  traffic.  If  found  to  be  American  properly, 
such  vessels  were  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  com- 
mander of  any  American  cruiser  on  the  station:  or 
if  belonging  to  other  nations,  they  were  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  treaties  contracted  by  her  ma- 
jesty with  the  respective  states.  The  undersigned 
believes,  and,  indeed,  after  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Stevenson  he  regrets  to  be  unable  to  doubt,  that  the 
conduct  of  this  gallant  officer,  however  natural,  and 
laudable  in  its  object,  has  been  disavowed  by  his  go- 
vernment. 

“It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  undersigned  at  pre- 
sent to  advocate  the  justice  and  propriety  of  the  mu- 
tual right  of  search,  as  conceded  and  regulated  by 
treaty;  or  to  weigh  the  reasons  on  account  of  which 
this  proposal  has  been  rejected  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  He  took  occasion  in  former  note 
to  observe,  that  concessions  sanctioned  by  Great 
Britain  and  France  were  not  likely  to  be  incompati- 
ble with  the  dignity  and  independence  of  any  other 
state  which  should  be  disposed  to  follow  their  exam- 
ple. But  the  undersigned  begs  now  to  inform  Mr. 
Everett  that  he  has  this  day  concluded  a joint  trea- 
ty with  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  by 
which  the  mutual  right  of  search,  within  certain  la- 
titudes, is  fully  established  for  ever.  This  is,  in 
truth,  a holy  alliance,  in  which  the  undersigned 
would  have  rejoiced  to  see  the  United  States  assume 
their  proper  place,  among  the  G reat  Powers  of  Chris- 
tendom foremost  in  power,  wealth,  and  civilization, 
and  connected  together  in  the  cause  of  mercy  and 
justice. 

“It  is  undoubtedly  sure  that  this  right  may  be 
abused,  like  every  other  which  is  delegated  to  many 
and  different  hands.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  ex- 
ercised wantonly  and  vexatiously:  and,  should  this 
be  the  case,  it  would  not  only  call  for  remonstrance, 
but  would  justify  resentment.  This,  however,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  and  if,  in  spite  of 
the  utmost  caution,  an  error  should  be  committed, 
and  any  American  vessel  should  suffer  loss  or  injury, 
it  would  be  followed  by  prompt  and  ample  repara- 
tion. The  undersigned  begs  to  repeat  that  with 
American  vessels,  whatever  be  their  destination, 
British  cruisers  have  no  pretention  in  any  manner  to 
interfere.  Such  vessels  must  be  permitted,  if  en- 
gaged in  it,  to  enjoy  a monopoly  of  this  unhallowed 
trade;  but  the  British  government  will  never  endure 
that  the  fraudulent  use  of  the  American  flag  shall 
extend  the  iniquity  to  other  nations,  by  whom  it  is 
abhorred,  and  who  have  entered  intosolomn  treaties 
with  this  country  for  its  entire  suppression. 

“In  order  to  prove  to  Mr.  Everett  the  anxiety  of 
of  her  majesty’s  government  to  prevent  all  reasona- 
ble ground  of  complaint,  the  undersigned  believes 
that  he  cannot  do  better  than  to  communicate  to  him 
the  substance  of  those  instructions  under  which  the 
British  cruisers  act  in  relation  to  American  vessels 
when  employed  on  this  service. 

“If,  from  the  intelligence  which  the  officer  com- 
manding her  majesty’s  cruiser  may  have  received,  or 
from  the  manoeuvres  of  the  vessel,  or  from  other 
sufficient  cause,  he  shall  have  reason  to  believe,  that 
although  bearing  the  American  flag,  the  vessel  does 
not  belong  to  the  United  States,  he  is  ordered,  if  the 
state  of  the  wind  and  weather  shall  admit  of  it,  to 


go  ahead  of  the  suspected  vessel,  after  communicat- 
ing his  intention  by  hailing,  and  to  drop  a boat  on 
board  of  her  to  ascertain  her  nationality,  without 
detaining  her  if  she  shall  prove  to  be  really  an  Ame- 
rican vessel.  But  should  this  mode  of  visiting  the 
vessel  be  impracticable,  he  is  to  require  her  to  be 
brought  to  for  this  purpose.  The  officer  who  boards 
the  vessel  is  merely  to  satisfy  himself  of  her  nation- 
ality, by  her  papers  or  other  proofs,  and,  should  she 
really  be  an  American  vessel,  he  will  immediately 
quit  her,  offering,  with  the  consent  of  her  command- 
er, to  note  on  her  papers  the  cause  of  suspecting  her 
nationality,  and  the  number  of  minutes  she  was  de- 
tained (if  detained  at  all)  for  the  object  in  question. 
All  the  particulars  are  to  be  immediately  entered  in 
the  logbook  of  the  cruiser,  and  a full  statement  of 
them  is  to  be' sent  by  the  first  opportunity  direct  to 
England. 

“These  arc  the  precautions  taken  by  her  majesty’s 
government  against  the  occurrence  of  abuse  in  the 
performance  of  this  service;  and  they  are  ready  to 
adopt  any  others  which  they  may  think  more  effec- 
tual  for  the  purpose,  and  which  shall  at  the  same 
time  be  consistent  with  the  attainment  of  the  main 
object  in  view. 

“Mr.  Stevenson  has  said  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
exempt  the  fraudulent  use  of  the  American  flag  from 
detection,  and  this  being  the  case,  the  undersigned  is 
unwilling  to  believe  that  a government  like  that  of 
the  United  States,  professing  the  same  objects,  and 
animated  by  the  same  motives  as  Great  Britain, 
should  seriously  oppose  themselves  to  every  possible 
mode  by  which  their  own  desire  could  be  really  ac- 
complished. 
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SPEECH  OF  MR.  ADAMS— April  14,  1842. 

Mr.  Adams.  My  only  difficulty  is  to  reply  to  the 
gentleman’s  speech  as  to  have  any  bearing  at  all  upon 
the  gentleman’s  motion.  [A  laugh.] 

The  gentleman  talked  with  great  eloquence  and 
great  ingenuity  in  favor  of  pushing  this  country  into 
a war,  under  the  mask  of  a very  great  solicitude  for 
peace.  He  has  drained  the  whole  world  of  argu- 
ment to  prove  to  this  house  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
war,  we  can  burn  London,  and  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple that  there  exists  no  such  thing  as  the  right  of 
search  in  time  of  war.  Now,  the  two  parts  of  the 
gentleman’s  argument  do  not  seem  to  me  to  agree 
together.  If  we  do  go  to  war — in  favor  of  which 
the  gentleman  has  brought  forward  the  attractive  ar- 
guments that  a war  will  pay  all  our  state  debts  to 
England,  and  enable  us  to  burn  the  city  of  London, 
and  establish  the  doctrine  that  there  exists  no  right 
of  search  in  time  of  war — it  seems  to  me  that  the 
thing  most  essential  to  us  of  all  others  will  be  this 
very  right  of  search.  How  does  the  gentleman  ex- 
pect we  are  to  burn  London,  without  we  have  the  right 
of  searching  neutral  vessels  at  sea?  I ask  him,  and 
I ask  this  house,  if  this  very  right  will  not  be  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  means  we  can  employ 
against  Great  Britain?  And  whether,  though  it  may 
not  enable  us  to  succeed  in  burning  London,  it  will 
not  enable  us  to  avail  of  the  bravery  of  our  noble 
tars  to  meet  upon  the  ocean  and  to  capture  that  pro- 
perty of  our  enemy  which  they  will  otherwise  pro- 
tect, by  using  the  flag  of  every  neutral  nation  under 
heaven?  To  take  away  this  right  would  at  once 
throw'  a shield  over  the  entire  mass  of  British  com- 
merce, which  would  all  continue  to  be  carried  on  in 
perfect  safety  from  any  injury  by  us. 

What  bearing  the  arguments  of  the  learned  gen- 
tleman could  possibly  have  on  the  question  of  our  re- 
taining a full  minister  at  the  courts  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  I am  totally  at  a loss  to  conjecture.  But  I 
do  see  that,  under  color  of  this  motion,  he  has  un- 
dertaken to  instruct  the  new  British  minister  how  he 
may,  with  the  greatest  possible  facility,  settle  all  the 
questions  between  us  and  Great  Britain,  and  gain  for 
himself  an  earldom.  And  how,  pray,  is  he  to  do  it? 
Why,  by  simply  yielding  every  thing  on  every  point 
in  dispute.  This,  I confess,  seems  to  me  to  be  at 
least  a very  unusual  basis  of  negotiation. 

[Mr.  Ingersoll.  I did  not  say  any  thing  like 
that.] 

If  the  gentleman  did  not  in  substance  say  that,  1 
must  very  greatly  have  misunderstood  him. 

[Mr.  Ingersoll.  I said  no  such  thing.] 

The  gentleman  assumes  that  there  are  five  points 
in  controversy,  and  he  says  that  on  every  one  of  them 
Great  Britain  is  the  aggressor,  and  that  the  only  way 
to  settle  them  is  for  her  to  agree  to  submit  to  every 
thing  we  demand.  He  included  even  the  case  of  the 
Creole. 

[Mr.  Ingersoll.  What  I said  was  that  the  main 
questions  in  dispute  are  not  difficult  of  settlement; 
that  I thought  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  settling 
the  question  of  the  Creole;  and  on  that  point  I should 


rather  have  supposed  that  I was  entitled  to  some  lit- 
tle forbearance  from  the  gentleman  for  my  forbear- 
ance. I said  further,  that  the  Caroline  case  could 
be  settled  without  much  difficulty;  and,  after  what 
the  gentleman  said  last  summer  on  that  case,  I think 
I am  still  more  entitled  to  the  credit  of  forbearance. 
I said,  too,  that  I did  not  know  much  about  the  Ore- 
gon question,  but  believed,  from  what  I did  know', 
that  that  question  could  be  adjusted  without  difficul 
ty.  And  I said,  lastly,  that  the  demand  for  the  exer- 
cise of  a right  of  search  must  be  abandoned.] 

Mr.  Adams.  Well,  sir,  the  gentleman  has  again 
had  his  say:  he  now  takes  back  what  I understood 
him  to  advance,  which  was,  that  on  all  the  five  points 
in  dispute  Great  Britain  was  the  aggressor,  and  that 
it  was  our  duty  to  yield  nothing.  I appeal  not  to  the 
gentleman,  but  to  the  conscience  of  every  member 
of  this  committee,  and  to  their  common  sense,  to  de- 
cide whether  that  was  not  what  the  gentleman  did 
say.  If  he  chooses  now  to  recant  it  all,  let  him  do  it. 

[Mr.  Ingersoll.  I do  not  choose  to  recant  any 
thing.  Although,  as  usual,  the  gentleman  chooses  to 
indulge  his  passion,  and  play  the  termagant  when- 
ever any  thing  is  said  which  docs  not  happen  to  suit 
his  own  senile  notions.] 

Mr.  Adams  resumed.  For  a rebuker  of  a little 
transient  intemperance  of  feeling,  I think  the  gentle- 
man himself  seems  a little  excited.  [A  laugh.]  The 
gentleman  is  mistaken  if  he  thinks  I was  actuated  in 
what  I said  by  any  feeling  unfriendly  to  him.  That 
what  I said,  and  that  what  I shall  yet  say,  is  “senile” 
I admit;  fori  am  much  older  than  the  honourable 
gentleman,  and  am  very  conscious  of  the  infirmities 
which  that  advanced  age  has  brought  upon  me.  I 
refer  it  to  the  gentleman’s  conscience  to  decide  whe- 
ther such  allusions  are  made  in  a moderate  and  a 
kind  temper,  or  are  very  likely  to  restore  good  feel- 
ing if  it  lias  for  a moment  been  lost.  I say  again,  and 
1 appeal  not  to  the  gentleman,  but  to  the  conscience 
of  all  who  hear  me  if  it  is  not  so,  that  the  gentle- 
man said  that  on  every  one  of  the  five  points  in  con- 
troversy Great  Britain  was  the  aggressor;  and  whe- 
ther his  advice  to  the  British  negotiator,  in  order  to 
gain  an  earldom,  was  to  yield  up  every  point;  and 
that  we  ought  not  to  concede  one  title  on  any  one  of 
the  points.  And  now  the  gentleman  says  he  does  not 
choose  to  recant.  There  was  perhaps  one  slight 
qualification  in  the  Creole  case.  Then  I think  the 
gentleman  added,  in  his  usual  mode  [here  Mr.  Adams 
imitated  very  closely  the  tones  of  Mr.  Ingersoll’s 
voice,  and  his  peculiar  manner  while  quoting  his  lan- 
guage. In  the  laugh  produced  by  this,  the  closing 
words  were  lost  to  the  reporter  save  this — “as  we 
say.”]  Thus  far  I am  willing  to  admit  his  explana 
tion.  I was  happy  to  hear  that  the  gentleman,  in 
the  midst  of  his  supererogatory  display  of  vaior,  did 
seem  to  feel  that  this  was  rather  a tender  place,  and 
that  it  would  be,  best  for  him  to  get  over  it  as  soon 
as  he  could.  He  certainly  did  add,  in  a lower  and  a 
somewhat  subdued  tone,  “as  we  say.” 

The  gentleman  has  gone  through  such  a range  of 
the  laws  of  nations, ' and  of  the  condition  of  the 
world,  and  has  altogether  made  us  a discourse  quite 
equal  to  “the  admirable  Crichton,”  who  made 
speeches  off  hand  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  that  were 
proposed  to  him,  that  really  I feel  myself  unprepar- 
ed to  meet  him  on  a great  many  of  the  points  he 
made:  for  indeed  I can  find  not  a point  in  all  his 
speech  which  bears  at  all  upon  his  own  motion. 
What  has  the  question  about  burning  London  or 
burning  New  York  to  do  with  our  sending  a full 
minister  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  or  Berlin?  But  I 
do  say  that  the  whole  course  of  his  argument  seem- 
ed to  me,  under  a profession  of  giving  to  us  and  to 
the  British  envoy  a perfect  solution  of  all  the  dispu- 
ted questions  between  this  country  and  England,  to 
be  aimed,  throughout,  at  driving  us  into  a war,  and 
preventing  the  present  administration  from  settling 
our  controversy  with  Great  Britain.  What  was  the 
tenor  of  his  argument? 

He  began  by  saying  that  he  was  for  peace — for 
universal  peaces  Then  followed  a most  learned  dis- 
sertation to  prove  that  it  was  an  entire  mistake  to 
suppose  that  we  are  not  now  prepared  for  war,  and 
to  demonstrate  that  a nation  which  goes  into  a war 
unprepared  will  infallibly  conquer;  that  it  must  be 
so,  that  every  unarmed  and  unprepared  nation  al- 
ways had  conquered  its  armed  opposers.  No;  we 
are  not  unprepared  for  war;  not  at  all,  because  we 
have  insight  of  the  windows  of  this  capital  two  ar- 
med steamers;  one  of  them,  as  I am  informed,  near- 
ly disabled,  so  that  she  will  need  in  t groat  measure 
to  be  rebuilt.  So  that,  in  case  of  immediate  hostili- 
ties, we  have  one  entire  steamer,  and  with  that  we 
are  to  burn  London;  and  though  the  gentleman  rea- 
dily admitted  that  it  was  possiljle,  nay,  very  proba- 
ble, that  New  Fork  would  be  burned  too,  yet  as  Lon- 
don was  two  or  three  times  as  large,  we  should  have 
a great  balance  of  burning  on  our  side.  Yes;  we 
were  to  conquer  Great  Britain  and  burn  London, and 
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that  it  would  be  a very  cheap  price  for  all  this  to 
have  the  city  of  New  York  burnt  in  turn,  or  burnt 
first.  And  this  was  an  argument  for  peace. 

What  else  did  the  gentleman  say?  (and  what  did 
he  not  say?)  He  made  a great  argument  in  relation 
to  the  right  of  search.  Oh  that — that  was  a point 
never  to  be  surrendered.  Never!  No  right  of  search 
existed,  not  even  in  time  of  war,  and  none  in  time 
of  peace.  Well,  1 do.  agree  with  the  gentleman, 
partially,  on  that  one  point,  so  far  as  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  need  of  our  coming  to  an  issue  with 
Great  Britain  on  that  point — and  we  have  not  as  yet. 
After  reading,  as  I have  done,  and  carefully  examin- 
ing, the  papers  put  forth  on  both  sides,  I asked  my- 
self, what  is  the  question  between  us?  and  1 have 
heard  men  of  the  very  first  intelligence  say  that  they 
found  themselves  in  the  very  same  situation.  The 
gentleman  was  guilty  of  a total  misrepresentation  of 
the  demand  of  Great  Britain  in  the  matter.  She  has 
never  claimed  the  right  to  search  American  vessels, 
no  such  thing;  on  the  contrary,  she  has  explicitly 
disclaimed  any  such  pretension,  and  that  to  the 
whole  extent  we  can  possibly  demand.  What  is  it 
we  do  demand?  Not  that  Great  Britain  should  dis- 
claim the  right  to  search  American  vessels,  but  we 
deny  to  her  the  right  to  visit  and  to  board  pirates 
who  hoist  the  American  flag;  yes,  and  to  search  Bri- 
tish vessels,  too,  that  have  been  declared  to  be  pi- 
rates by  the  laws  of  nations — pirates  by  the  laws  of 
Great  Britain — pirates  by  the  laws  of  the  U.  Slates. 
Now,  it  happens  that  behind  all  this  exceeding  great 
zeal  against  the  right  of  search  is  a question  which 
the  gentleman  took  care  not  to  bring  into  view — and 
that  is,  the  support  arid  perpetuation  of  the  African 
slave  trade.  That  is  the  real  question  between  the 
ministers  of  America  and  Great  Britain — whether 
slave  traders,  pirates,  by  merely  hoisting  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  shall  be  saved  from  capture. 

I say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  exemption  from 
the  right  of  search  by  the  laws  of  nations:  and  I 
challenge  and  defy  the  gentleman  to  produce  the 
proof.  The  right,  in  time  of  war,  we  never  have 
denied.  Nay,  we  have  ourselves  exercised  the  right: 
and  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  have  sustain- 
ed us  in  doing  so:  and  we  should  have  a bad  chance 
indeed  with  Great  Britain  were  it  otherwise.  What 
is  the  right  of  search  in  time  of  peace?  And  how 
has  congress,  and  how  has  the  American  govern- 
ment, felt  on  that  subject?  In  1817,  when  I was 
about  to  return  from  England  to  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  then  a member  of  the  British  par- 
liament, very  celebrated  for  his  long  and  persever- 
ing exertions  to  suppress  the  African  slave  trade, 
wrote  me  a note  requesting  an  interview.  I acceded 
promptly  to  his  request:  and  in  conversation  he  stat- 
ed to  me  that  the  British  government  had  found  that, 
without  a mutual  right  of  search  between  this  coun- 
try and  that  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  carry  through  the  system  she  had  formed 
in  connexion  with  the  United  States  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  that  infamous  traffic.  I had  then  just  signed 
with  my  own  hand  a treaty  declaring  “the  traffic  in 
slaves”  (not  “the  African  slave  trade”)  “unjust  and 
inhuman,”  and  in  which  both  nations  engaged  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  suppress  it.  Mr.  Wilberlorce 
inquired  of  me  whether  1 thought  that  a proposal  for 
a mutual,  restricted,  qualified  right  of  search,  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  American  government? 

I had  at  that  moment  a feeling  to  the  full  as  strong 
against  the  right  of  search,  as  it  had  then  been  ex’ 
ercised  by  British  cruisers,  as  ever  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ingersoll ) had  in  all  his  life. 
I had  been  myself  somewhat  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion as  a public  man.  It  constituted  one  of  the 
grounds  of  my  unfortunate  difference  from  those 
with  whom  I had  long  been  politically  associated; 
and  it  was  for  the  exertions  I had  made  against  the 
admission  of  that  right  that  I forfeited  my  place  in 
the  other  end  of  the  capitol;  and,  which  was  infi- 
nitely more  painful  to  me,  for  this  I had  differed 
with  men  long  dear  to  me,  and  to  whom  I had  also 
been  dear,  insomuch  that  for  a time  it  interrupted 
all  friendly  relations  between  us.  The  first  thing  I 
said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  was:  “No;  you 
may  as  well  save  yourselves  the  trouble  of  making 
any  proposals  on  that  subject;  my  countrymen,  I am 
very  sure,  never  will  assentto  any  such  arrangement.” 
He  then  entered  into  an  argument,  the  full  force  of 
which  I felt,  when  1 said  to  him:  “You  may,  if  you 
think  proper,  make  the  proposal;  but  I think  some 
other  mode  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  must  be  re- 
sorted to;  for  the  prejudices  of  my  country  are  so 
immovably  strong  on  that  point  that  I do  not  believe 
they  ever  will  assent.”  I returned  home,  and  held 
the  situation  of  secretary  of  state  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  was  the  medium 
through  which  the  proposals  of  the  British  govern- 
ment was  afterwards  made.  I resisted  and  opposed 
it  in  the  cabinet  with  all  my  power,  and,  though  not 
a slaveholder  myself,  I had  to  resist  the  slavehold- 


ing members  of  the  cabinet,  as  well  as  Mr.  Monroe 
himself,  for  they  were  all  inclined  to  concede  the 
right.  I maintained  my  ground  as  long  as  I could; 
for  there  was  at  that  time  a strong  inclination  in 
congress  also  to  assent  to  the  proposal.  Not  a ses- 
sion passed  but  there  was  a proposition  to  request 
the  president  to  negotiate  for  concession  of  this  right 
of  search.  I resisted  it  to  the  utmost;  and  in  pri- 
vate company  words  passed  between  myself  and  a 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia  of  so  warm  a 
kind,  that  he  thought  it  proper  to  allude  to  them  in  a 
letter  to  his  constituents,  in  which  he  opposed  my 
election  to  the  presidency;  and  one  of  the  grounds 
taken  against  me  at  that  election  was,  that  I was  a 
determined  enemy  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade;  and  an  elaborate  argument  was  made  in  sup- 
port of  that  charge,  in  which  reference  was  had  to 
my  votes  on  this  question  of  a qualified  right  of 
search.  I state  this  that  I may  set  myself  right  on 
this  subject.  A gentleman  who  was  at  that  time  the 
leader  of  one  of  the  parties  in  this  house  had  endea- 
vored, from  year  to  year,  to  prevail  with  the  house 
to  require  of  the  president  a concession  of  the  right 
asked:  I name  him  to  honor  him;  for  he  was  one  of 
the  most  talented,  laborious,  eloquent,  and  useful 
men  upon  this  floor.  I allude  to  Charles  Fenton 
Mercer,  of  Virginia.  Session  after  session  he  brought 
forward  his  resolution;  and  he  continued  to  press  it 
until,  finally,  in  1823,  he  brought  the  house,  by  yeas 
and  nays,  to  vote  their  assent  to  it;  and,  strange  to 
say,  there  were  but  nine  votes  against  it.  The  same 
thing  took  place  in  the  other  house;  the  joint  resolu- 
tion went  to  the  president,  and  he,  accordingly,  en- 
tered into  the  negotiation.  It  was  utterly  against  my 
judgment  and  wishes;  but  I was  obliged  to  submit, 
and  I prepared  the  requisite  despatches  to  Mr.  Rush, 
then  our  minister  at  the  court  of  London.  When 
he  made  his  proposal  to  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Canning’s 
reply  was,  “Draw  up  your  convention,  and  I will 
sign  it.”  Mr.  Rush  did  so;  and  Mr.  Canning,  with- 
out the  slightest  alteration  whatever,  without  vary- 
ing the  dot  of  an  i,  or  the  crossing  of  a t,  did  affix  to 
it  his  signature;  thus  assenting  to  our  own  terms,  in 
our  own  language.  The  convention  came  back  here 
for  ratification;  but,  in  the  mean  while,  another 
spirit  came  over  the  feelings  of  this  house  as  well  as 
of  the  senate;  a party  had  been  formed  against  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Monroe;  the  course  of  the 
administration  was  no  longer  favored,  and  the  house 
came  out  in  opposition  to  a convention  drawn  in  con- 
formity to  its  own  previous  views.  In  the  senate, 
however,  all  that  could  be  got  was  the  modification 
of  one  article.  The  senate  ratified  the  treaty,  giving 
the  right  of  search,  in  the  fullest  manner,  to  Great 
Britain,  with  the  exception,  I think,  of  one  article, 
which  extended  the  right  to  the  coast  of  the  United 
States;  that  was  rejected. 

[Mr.  Ingersoll.  There  were  three  articles  nega- 
tived; the  second  article  was  rejected,  and  some 
words  altered  in  the  third]. 

I cannot  say  as  to  a word  or  two,  and  I am  willing 
to  take  the  gentleman’s  statement  as  correct.  Of  one 
thing  I am  sure;  no  exception  was  taken  to  the  right 
of  search;  that  was  conceded  fully.  In  consequence 
of  these  alterations,  further  negotiation  became  ne- 
cessary, and,  finally,  the  treaty  was  not  ratified.  But, 
as  to  the  right  of  search,  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul, 

I say  it  was  conceded  by  all  the  authorities  of  this 
nation.  1 say  this,  because  I am  not  now  for  conced- 
ing it.  I hope  the  negotiations  now  about  to  take 
place  may  be  carried  on  without  any  such  conces- 
sion. There  has  been  blustering  and  bullying  far 
more  than  in  my  opinion  was  necessary  on  the  sub- 
ject; but  no  issue  has  yet  been  come  to,  and  far  less 
have  we  come  to  war  about  it. 

In  this  very  pamphlet,  of  which  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  spoken  with  so  much  honor,  (and  I 
shall  treat  it  with  honor,  too,  as  having  proceeded 
from  a public  minister  of  the  United  States  at  one  of 
the  most  important  courts  of  Europe),  there  is  a pro- 
position made  which  I do  not  say  we  ought  to  con- 
cede. As  a political  question,  involving  the  peace  of 
two  great  countries,  and  the  suppression  of  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade,  (for  which  I could  bring  myself  to 
almost  any  concession),  it  might  have  strong  claims 
to  consideration;  but,  as  a politician,  as  a statesman, 
as  a negotiator,  I doubt  if  this  expedient  of  General 
Cass  be  not  even  more  objectionable  than  the  right 
of  search  itself. 

The  proposal  is  that  the  cruising  vessels  of  either 
nation  should  have  on  board  a naval  officer  (a  lieu- 
tenant I suppose)  belonging  to  the  other,  and  that  he 
shall  make  the  requisite  search  in  person.  This  is 
held  forth  by  way  of  compromise  between  the  two 
parties,  and  as  a mode  of  avoiding  the  difficulties 
which  embarrass  the  question.  I will  not  say  that  if 
the  negotiation  shall  concentrate  on  this,  as  the  only 
practicable  expedient,  itshould  be  rejected;butl  will 
say  this:  If  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  or  the 
senate,  orchis  house  shall  be  so  pressed  as  to  concede 


that,  very  little  ground  will  be  left  them  for  refusing 
the  right  of  search  as  heretofore  proposed. 

But  as  to  this  question  itself  of  the  right  of  search, 
when  before  was  the  question  made  a matter  of  such 
infinite  importance?  When,  in  the  history  of  this  na- 
tion, was  the  pretension  raised  that  no  such  right  ex- 
isted on  the  high  seas?  I will  ask  the  clerk  to  read 
the  54th  section,  I think  it  is,  of  the  collection  law  of 
the  United  States,  passed,  I believe,  in  1798  or  ’99. 

[While  the  clerk  was  searching  for  the  act  refer- 
red to — 

Mr.  Ingersoll  stated  that  although  there  was  a 
majority  in  the  senate  for  the  ratification  of  the  trea- 
ty which  Mr.  A.  had  referred  to,  there  had  been  a 
large  minority  opposed  to  it  throughout. 

Mr.  Stanly  and  Mr.  I.  had  here  some  passes, 
which  were  very  much  enjoyed,  as  it  seemed,  by  the 
members  around  them,  but  which  were  unfortunate- 
ly lost  to  the  reporter,  who  loves  genuine  wit  as  well 
as  any  man]. 

The  law  was  at  length  found,  and  the  section  read 
at  the  clerk’s  table;  and  Mr.  Adams  proceeded. 

The  point,  said  Mr.  A.  for  which  I have  cited  this 
act  is,  that  it  is  here  assumed  that  upon  the  high  seas, 
at  four  leagues  distance  from  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  you  possess  and  may  freely  exercise  the  right 
of  search.  This  is  assumed  in  your  revenue  law; 
and,  either  by  your  revenue  cutters  or  your  vessels 
of  war,  you  may  search  any  vessel  of  any  nation  ap- 
proaching within  four  leagues  of  your  coast.  Look 
to  your  laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  you  find  the  same  thing.  You  exercise  that  right 
now.  If  a British  vessel  freighted  with  slaves  should 
come  to-morrow  within  four  leagues  of  any  point  of 
the  coast,  your  vessels  may  search  her,  and  bring  her 
in  for  adjudication;  and  all  the  slaves  on  board  of  her 
would,  on  their  coming  on  shore,  at  once  be  free.— 
Now,  if  this  be  so,  what  becomes  of  the  doctrine  that 
upon  the  high  seas  the  right  of  search  does  not  exist 
to  all?  If,  indeed,  the  question  should  be  whether  the 
right  should  not  be  refused  t.0  be  extended  beyond 
the  distance  of  four  leagues,  and  such  an  article 
should  be  inserted  in  the  convention,  it  would  be  ef- 
fective, and  no  objection  whatever  could  be  made  to 
it.  Give  Great  Britain  this  right  of  search  within 
four  leagues  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  what  would 
become  of  the  question  about  the  “rights  of  nations?” 
The  position  is  false.  No  such  right  exists  between 
nations,  that  they  shall  be  exempted  from  the  right 
of  search  in  time  of  peace.  The  only  authority  for 
such  a position  is  a declaration  of  sir  William  Scott, 
in  the  case  of  a French  vessel  called  the  Louis;  but 
even  that  solitary  declaration  was  made  hypotheti- 
cally and  extrajudicially;  it  was  a mere  dictum  of  that 
distinguished  man,  and  not  delivered  in  a case  which 
he  was  called  to  decide:  while,  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  another  declaration  of  sir  William  Grant,  an 
authority  fully  equal  to  that  of  sir  William  Scott,  di- 
rectly to  the  contrary.  And  this  is  the  gentleman’s 
authority  from  the  law  of  nations. 

I will  take  this  occasion  to  say,  in  reference  to  the 
decisions  of  sir  William  Scott,  that  in  cases  where 
the  West  India  slaves  are  concerned  his  decisions  in 
regard  to  the  right  of  search  are  very  different  from 
those  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  French  revolution.  He  was  then  a per- 
fect scourge  to  our  merchants.  He  extended  his  con- 
struction of  the  law  even  to  vessels  under  convoy. — 
But,  as  soon  as  the  peace  took  place,  and  the  West 
India  planters’  interest  was  concerned,  his  decisions 
were  very  greatly  changed.  I say  this  with  no  pur- 
pose of  reflecting  on  the  memory  of  that  able  and  up- 
right judge:  a man  with  whom  I formerly  had  the 
happiness  to  be  personally  acquainted,  as  I had  with 
his  father  before  him.  Tie  was  a highly  amiable  man 
in  private  life,  and  in  conversation  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  companions.  Yet,  truth  demands  from 
me  the  declaration,  that,  while  all  were  revolted  by 
his  decisions  on  the  bench  during  the  war,  I have  my- 
self been  quite  as  much  so  by  those  made  since  the 
war  in  cases  of  West  India  slaves.  In  some  cases  he 
has  gone  even  beyond  the  severity  of  the  laws  of  our 
own  southern  states;  for  in  one  case  he  decided  that 
a slave  who  had  once  become  free  by  having  landed 
in  England,  if  he  returned  to  his  former  master  re- 
turned at  the  same  time  to  his  bondage  as  a slave — 
which  is  a step  further  than  the  slaveholders  of  our 
country  have  ever  yet  gone.  All  his  decisions,  how- 
ever, have  since  been  annulled — nullified  Cl  do  not 
like  the  word,  but  it  is  here  appropriate)  by  the  uni- 
versal emancipation  proclaimed  by  Great  Britain  in 
all  her  West  India  colonies.  The  decision  of  sir 
William  Scott  is,  therefore,  no  authority:  and  I say 
that  there  exists  none  other  for  thegentleman’s  posi- 
tion about  the  law  of  nations.  Yet,  in  all  the  discus- 
sions I have  seen  upon  the  subject,  this  opinion  in  the 
case  of  the  Louis  is  the  eternal  burden  of  the  song; 
while  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  the  opposite  opi- 
nion of  sir  William  Grant,  a judicial  authority  of  at 
least  as  much  weight. 
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What  have  I brought  this  question  before  the  com- 
mittee for  in  this  form?  And  why  have  I quoted  the 
revenue  law?  To  show  that  there  is  no  ground  what- 
ever for  this  attempt  to  blow  up  a flame  about  the 
right  of  search;  for  declaring  that  this  is  a question  ne- 
ver, never  to  be  given  up,  and  to  make  it  the  burden 
of  a pacific  war  speech.  [A  laugh]. 

I do  apprehend  that  the  noble  negotiator,  to  whose 
character  and  merits  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia has  paid  a just  and  very  honorable  tribute,  and 
who  to  me  is  an  acquaintance  of  nearly  half  a centu- 
ry’s standing,  whom  I formerly  knew  as  a young  man 
of  distinguished  ability  then  scarcely  of  age,  as  I had 
known  his  father  with  whom  I was  on  the  most 
friendly  footing — I apprehend,  I say,  that  the  British 
minister  will  not  take  his  instructions  from  the  hono- 
rable gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  If  the  mode 
pointed  out  by  that  gentleman  is  the  only  mode  of 
settling  the  delicate  and  difficult  questions  subsisting 
between  the  two  governments, I think  he  will  not  take 
it.  If,  indeed,  I could  believe  that  the  only  alterna- 
tive between  taking  this  advice  to  acknowledge  at 
once  lhat  his  country  has  been  the.  aggressor  on  every 
one  of  the  disputed  points,  and  yield  every  tiling  that 
is  demanded  on  every  one  of  these  questions,  and  a 
desolating  bloody  war,  however  light  such  a war  may 
appear  in  the  gentleman’s  eyes,  (which  he  protests  it 
does  not,  but  which  all  his  arguments  show  that  it 
does),  why  then  I should  despair  and  go  home  and 
die,  if  I could.  For  the  gentleman  may  make  as  light 
of  it  as  he  pleases,  this  is  no  light  question  with  me. 
Should  the  resort  eventually  be  to  war,  I certainly 
have  as  little  personal  interest  in  it  as  any  human  be- 
ing, for  my  career,  at  all  events,  must  soon  close; 
whatever  calamities  may  grow  out  of  it  either  to  this 
country  or  to  other  countries,  (and  I have  learned  to 
feel  that  all  my  sympathies  ought  not  to  be  absorbed 
in  one,  however  dear),  I can  have  no  interest  in 
them,  looking  to  myself  alone.  To  be  sure,  as  to  that 
amiable  little  process  of  the  burning  of  London  and 
New  York,  what  interest  other  gentlemen  may  feel 
in  it  I cannot  pretend  to  say — and  there  is  many  a 
man  in  this  house  who  has  a far  deeper  interest  in  it 
than  I have  or  can  have;  but  this  I will  say,  if  there 
is  a man  in  this  house  who  could  hear  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  with  that  cold  indifference  which 
animated  his  entire  speech,  (if  indifference  can  be 
said  to  animate  any  thing),  put  the  case  of  the  burn- 
ing of  the  city  of  London  as  a revenge  for  the  previ- 
ous burning  of  the  city  of  New  York,  without  feeling 
a thrill  of  horror,  I should  wish  to  have  little  further 
intercourse  with  that  man.  The  burning  of  London! 
and  the  hope  of  that  is  to  be  a motive  for  our  assum- 
ing such  an  attitude  and  pursuing  such  a course  as 
must  infallibly  bring  us  into  a war!  Would  it  much 
comfort  the  three  hundred  thousand  men,  women  and 
children  who  would  be  turned  homeless  in  the  world 
by  the  burning  of  New  York  to  know  that  London, 
with  a population  four  times  as  great,  was  to  burn 
too?  A liend  could  hardly  bring  his  mind  to  contem- 
plate such  a thought  without  horror.  Would  it  be 
nothing  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  nothing  to 
the  civilized  world,  nothing  to  the  human  race,  that 
two  such  cities  were  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth?  Yet  the  gentleman  very  coolly  spoke  of  such 
consummation  as  by  no  means  impossible  or  impro- 
bable— he  admitted  that,  in  the  event  of  a war,  this 
might  be  one  of  the  results. 

[Mr.  Ijjgersoll.  What  I said  was,  that  a distin- 
guished naval  officer  had  assured  me  that  it  would  be 
just  as  easy  for  to  burn  London  as  for  the  British  to 
burn  New  York.] 

Well:  and  that  was  stated  as  an  argument  why  we 
ought  to  take  such  a stand  with  Great  Britain  as 
would  bring  us  into  war  with  her.  I suppose  the  na- 
val officer  who  said  this  was  himself  eager  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  such  a deed — and  distinguished  he  assured- 
ly would  be. 

[Mr.  Ingersoll.  Yes,  he  was;  and  he  declared 
that  he  would  do  it.] 

Mr.  A.  resumed.  I remember  that  one  of  our  most 
celebrated  naval  officers  once  gave  this  toast:  “our 
country:  may  she  be  always  right;  but,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  may  she  always  be  successful.”  This 
might  be  a very  good  toast  for  an  officer  of  the  navy. 
Military  men,  I admit,  are  not  bound  to  enter  into 
the  moral  questions  which  may  arise  between  nations; 
by  their  commissions  they  are  bound  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  their  country  is  in  the  right,  when  those 
departments  of  their  government  to  whom  the  right 
of  judging  is  consigned  have  so  determined.  The 
question  of  right  and  wrong  in  war  is  a question  for 
such  an  assembly  as  this,  not  for  the  deck  of  a man- 
of-war.  I do  not  therefore  disapprove  of  the  toast 
as  one  to  be  taken  by  a naval  officer;  but,  as  a mo- 
ral question,  to  be  decided  by  a vote  in  this  house 
within  two  months’  time  from  this  day,  I never 
would  adopt  the  sentiment.  I would  rather  say, 
“our  country:  may  she  always  be  successful;  but, 
whether  successful  or  not,  may  she  always  be  in  the 


right.”  That  is  the  sentiment  which  I think  every 
man  should  bring  home  to  his  heart  on  questions  so 
weighty  and  so  delicate  as  those  involved  in  our  pre- 
sent relations  with  Great  Britain.  If  war  we  must 
have,  oh  let  us  have  it  for  the  right;  and  let  us  not 
expect  the  God  of  battles  to  give  success  when  we 
are  in  the  wrong. 

I hope  that  the  idea  of  our  defenceless  state,  of 
which  the  gentleman  seemed  to  make  so  light,  as 
being  of  little  consequence,  and  as  presenting  no 
obstacle  to  our  going  to  war,  because,  if  the  British 
burn  New  York  we  can  burn  London,  will  be  very 
differently  viewed  by  this  house,  and  that  argu- 
ments of  such  a description  will  have  no  weight  here. 

Still  less  ought  another  argument  which  that  gen- 
tleman presented  to  our  consideration.  He  said  that 
in  reference  to  the  threats  by  Great  Britain  to  raise 
the  flag  of  emancipation  in  our  southern  states,  that, 


congress  is  opposed  either  to  Martin  Van  Buren  or 
to  John  Tyler.  They  would  annihilate  his  family, 
root  and  branch,  and  forever  abolish  the  monarchi- 
cal power  he  holds.  I will  not  enter  upon  the  ques- 
tion by  what  authority  Louis  Philippe  holds  his  throne: 
it  is  not  a question  for  this  place  or  for  this  time:  but 
I will  say  that  France  and  her  representative  body 
have  that  question  clutched  between  the  parties 
vvhich  there  prevail;  and  that,  in  this  coming  war, 
which  it  seems  this  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Cass  is  to  kin- 
dle up,  I would  not  give  a picayune  for  his  crown. 
And  this  is  the  state  of  things  in  which  we  are  invit- 
ed to  go  to  war  with  France  for  our  ally! 

[Mr.  Ingersoi.i..  The  vote  in  the  chamber  was 
nearly  unanimous.] 

Very  well;  that  makes  no  difference.  I am  show- 
ing lhat  what  the  party  which  refuses  the  ratification 
are  after  is  not  the  right  of  search.  They  may  throw 


too,  was  a thing  to  be  made  light  of,  because  Great  j dust  in  the  Mr.  Cass’s  eyes,  and  make  him  believe 

that  it  is;  but  that  is  not  the  question,  I repeat,  be- 
tween France  and  the  allies;  nor  was  it  the  question 
in  the  chamber  of  deputies.  The  gentleman  says 
the  vote  was  nearly  unanimous;  but  we  know  what 
that  often  means,  viz:  that  nobody  votes  against  a 
tiling.  But  there  was  no  appel  nominal , (as  they 
call  it),  no  polling  of  the  chamber.  M.  Guizot  saw 
the  flame  that  was  spreading,  and  he  did  not  think  il 
politic  to  oppose  it.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
vote,  be  assured  that  France  never  will  go  to  war  on 
the  question  of  the  right  of  search.  And  suppose 
we  have  her  assistance,  pray  for  what  avail  will  it 
be  to  us  in  a naval  war  with  Great  Britain,  when 
France  herself  will  be  torn  to  pieces  with  the  armies 
of  Russia  and  Prussia  marching  on  Paris?  When 
she  refused  the  other  league,  she  found  herself  in 
such  circumstances  of  danger  that  she  thought  it 


Britain  herself  was  in  a condition  so  precarious  that 
her  own  people  were  as  likely  to  overturn  her  govern- 
ment as  it  was  to  injure  us  at  the  south. 

I will  not  meet  the  gentleman  on  that  question.  I 
believe  that  Great  Britain,  like  all  the  other  powers 
of  Europe,  and  more  especially  France,  (to  whom 
we  are  advised  to  look  as  our  chief  reliance),  is  in  a 
most  precarious  situation.  I believe  that  they  are 
all  in  danger  of  a tremendous  revolution;  and  none 
so  much  as  that  very  France.  I must  say  here  (and 
I do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  very  acceptable  to 
this  house)  that  if  it  be  true,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  intimates,  that  the  interference  of  our 
minister  in  France,  by  the,  publication  of  the  pamph- 
let on  which  he  bestowed  so  high  praise,  was  the  oc- 
casion of  the  refusal  by  France  to  ratify  the  quintu- 
ple treaty,  I do  not  hold  that  proceeding  in  as  much 


admiration  as  the  gentleman  does:  it  comes  too  near  ; necessary  to  expend  I do  not  know  how  many  mil- 
success  in  doing  wrong.  Her  minister  had  signed  that  'lions  of  francs  in  throwing  a wall  around  Paris.  And 
treaty,  and  the  refusal  to  ratify  it  was  not  based  in  • now,  if  she  does  not  ratify  this  quintuple  treaty,  she 
the  refusal  by  France  of  the  right  of  search,  for  that  , may  find  herself  in  the  like  case — they  may  have  to 
right  she  had  already  granted  by  other  and  indepen-  put  Paris  within  walls  again,  (just  as  if  that  could 
dent  treaties  now  in  force.  She  is  bound  already  save  them).  What  good  could  she  do  with  her  (fifty) 

steamers,  I believe,  and  our  one,  against  the  hundred 
owned  by  Great  Britain?  One  against  a hundred — or 
say  two.  Well,  that  is  two  per  cent. — rather  worse 
than  even  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
[A  laugh.] 

The  gentleman  has  made  a speech  to  incite  us  to 
war  with  England,  because  we  may  count  upon  the 
aid  of  France!  And  what  good  can  France  do  us 
with  such  a burning  mountain  in  the  midst  of  her 
own  territory?  Threatened  as  she  is  every  hour  with 
a renewal  of  the  scenes  of  her  revolution,  when  the 
Chouans,  as  they  were  called,  went  roaming  and 
ranging  through  the  country  burning  and  slaying — 


on  that  subject.  And  I say  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
moral  principles  which  govern  the  intercourse  and 
conduct  of  nations,  France  owes  an  explanation  to 
the  world  of  her  refusal  to  ratify  that  treaty.  If  it 
be  true  that  General  Cass  has  effected  this  result,  I, 
for  one,  do  not  thank  him  for  it.  Not  only  because 
he  has  persuaded  France  to  break  her  faith  and  put 
herself  in  the  wrong  in  the  future  controversies 
which  may  arise  between  her  and  the  other  parties 
to  that  treaty,  but  also  because  it  looks  like  an 
intermeddling  with  the  political  affairs  of  Europe: 
it  has  the  aspect  of  engaging  us  in  entangling  al- 
liances with  foreign  nations,  the  very  evil  against 


which  the  venerable  Washington  and  the venerable  . rifling  churches  and  breaking  open  nunneries,  and 


Jefferson  both  so  emphatically  warned  their  country- 
men. 

In  Washington’s  Farewell  Address  (a  paper  which 
had  lately  been  read  in  that  hall,  and  which  ought 
always  to  be  read  and  heard  with  the  deepest  reve- 
rence) there  is  a paragraph  expressly  devoted  to  that 
subject.  And  Mr.  Jefferson  made  it  a sort  of  politi- 
cal motto,  to  have  “peace  friendship,  and  commer- 
cial relations  with  all  nations,  but  entangling  alli- 
ances with  none.”  Such  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  from  that  time  to  this.  And  I must 
say  that  the  pamphlet  which  was  put  forth  by  our 
minister  (of  which  he  did  me  the  honor  to  send  me 
a copy,  and  which  I have  read  with  the  most  pro- 
found attention)  has  suggested  to  me  the  question  as 
to  the  prudence  and  expediency  of  thus  making  us 


tying  the  nuns  and  friars  to  drown  them,  calling  it 
j “republican  marriages;”  butchering  prisoners  in  cold 
blood,  and  keeping  the  guillotine  in  play  till  the  ken- 
' nels  literally  ran  down  with  the  blood  of  those  whom 
they  called  aristocrats — their  nobles  and  men  of  pro- 
perty. The  sort  of  liberty  there  enjoyed  was  a jail 
delivery  of  prisoners  to  a mob  who  surrounded  the 
prison  doors,  and  as  the  victims  were  set  free  clove 
them  down  in  the  street.  That  is  history;  and  it  will 
be  history  again  if  the  very  danger  which  the  gentle- 
( man  from  Pennsylvania  sees  should  be  realized.  And 
j what  sort  of  an  ally  is  this  for  the  United  States  in  a 
j war  against  England? 

What  I say  is  of  necessity  desultory.  It  must  be 
so:  I was  taken  entirely  by  surprise.  The  gentleman’s 
motion  and  his  speech  were  alike  unexpected  by  me. 


in  any  sort  parties  to  the  wars  which  are  ahead.  I had  other  topics  which  I intended  to  touch;  but  I 
And  I here  ask  this  house  and  the  country  to  believe  have  had  no  time  to  methodise.  [Cries  of  “go  on — 
that  if  the  refusal  of  France  to  ratify  the  quintuple  j go  on.” 

treaty  shall  be  persevered  in,  which  I can  scarcelyl  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  talks  about  war 
believe  possible),  that  the  right  of  search  has  not  ; between  us  and  Great  Britain  as  a very  light  thing, 
any  part  in  the  wars  which  may  follow,  and  in  which  and  then  gives  us  all  his  good  advice  in  order  to  pre- 
we  are  in  some  danger  of  becoming  entangled.  That,  j vent  its  occurrence.  And  next,  for  the  instruction 
I say,  will  form  no  part  in  such  wars.  It  is  no^ques-  ! of  the  noble  negotiator  who  has  visited  our  shores, 


tion  between  France  and  the  four  powers.  France 
has  conceded  it.  It  is  her  bad  faith  in  refusing  the 
ratification  that  is  more  likely  than  any  thing  else  to 
embroil  her  with  those  powers,  just  as  it  happened 
in  what  was  called  the  Syrian  question.  She  was 
then  on  the  very  verge  of  a war,  when  she  found, 
before  she  was  aware  of  it,  that  the  fleets  and  arms 
of  Great  Britain  had  settled  the  question  for  her;  and 
she  then,  for  the  first  time,  gave  back  and  signed  the 
league. 

And  what  will  be  our  condition  if,  in  consequence 
of  the  intrigues  of  our  minister,  we  are  involved  in 
a European  war  on  the  hollow  pretence  of  this  right 
of  search?  There  is  in  the  French  house  of  depu- 
ties, which  the  gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania  says 
was  influenced  by  General  Cass  in  its  refusal  to  rati- 
fy, an  interest  whose  constant  aim  is  to  overthrow 
the  dynasty  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  destroy  every 
remnant  of  it:  a party  who  are  much  more  bitterly 
opposed  to  him  than  any  portion  of  either  house  of 


he  tells  him  how  certain  it  is  that  she  must  be  beaten 
because  we  are  unarmed — such  must  be  the  conse- 
quence: it  always  has  been.  Unarmed  nations  always 
have  beaten  those  that  were  armed.  It  is  natural  they 
should.  Really,  this  is  a discovery — not  in  natural 
history,  but  in  the  history  of  war. 

If  we  are  to  have  a war,  I hope  that  the  negotia- 
tor will  not  take  the  gentleman’s  advice  so  far  as  to 
become  alarmed,  and  give  the  advice  to  his  govern- 
ment which  the  belief  of  such  positions  might  lead 
to.  I hope  he  will  not  give  that  importance  to  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania — to 
whose  remarks  I always  attach  great  importance — 
and  hope  that  the  nation  will  weigh  them  well,  and 
make  up  their  minds  as  to  the  necessity  of  prepara- 
tion. 1 hope  that  he  will  think  that  the  honorable 
gentleman  has  been  indulging  his  fine  imagination  a 
little;  that  he  has  been  displaying  his  ingenuity;  that 
he  has  been  speaking  for  the  admiration  of  this  house; 
or,  if  you  please  has  been  making  a speech  for  Bun- 
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combo,  which  means,  in  nis  case,  I believe,  the  thiid 
district  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  [A  laugh.]  I 
hope  he  will  conclude  to  give  it  this  turn,  ft, at  he 
■will  take  it  for  granted  all  this  is  intended  for  the 
gentleman’s  constituents;  that  he  is  not  really 
serious  in  this  thing;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  he 
will  conclude  to  go  on  with  the  negotiation  just  as 
if  the  speech  had  never  been  made.  [Roars  of  laugh- 
ter.] . , 

But  suppose  that  the  negotiator,  seeing  the  speech 
in  the  papers,  and  very  possibly  in  pamphlets,  and 
becoming  aware  of  its  deep  impression  on  this  house 
and  this  country,  should  conclude  that  war  is  proba- 
bly to  take  place,  and  should  write  home  to  his  go- 
vernment, giving  them  an  account  of  the  gentleman’s 
s 


the  spirit  of  John  Bull?  No,  sir;  that  is  not  the  way  | The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
that  earldoms  are  won  in  England.  Rodney  never  j the  bill  to  extend  the  laws  of  the  United  States  over 
got  beyond  the  dignity  of  a viscount  for  doing  much  ; the  territory  of  Oregon;  when  Mr.  Linn  rose  and 
more  than  that.  Nelson,  it  is  true,  did  get  to  be  an  J closed  the  remarks  which  he  had  commenced  on  the 
earl,  and  Wellington  was  created  a duke — but  it  was  ! preceding  day. 


not  by  surrendering  any  thing  to  any  body.  It  is  not 
the  practice  of  John  Bull  to  ennoble  “sots  or  cow- 
ards;” the  titles  he  bestows  may  possibly  be  fancies 
of  the  brain,  unworthy  the  notice  of  a philosopher; 
but,  such  as  they  are,  they  are  not  to  be  won  by  sur- 
rendering. There  is  one  name  in  British  history 
connected  with  surrendering,  and  it  is  that  of  Byng; 
and  I think  myself  that  the  chance  of  sharing  the  fate 
of  Byng  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  fate  of  him 
who  surrenders  all  his  country’s  demands  than  the 


peech,  [renewed  laughter,]  and  commending  it  to  possession  of  an  earldom, 
their  meditations.  We  have  had  one  experiment  of  j [Here  Mr.  A.  yielded  to  a motion  for  the  corn mit- 
the  effect  such  a document  may  produce  in  England.  , tee’s  rising,  which  motion  prevailing,  the  committee 
There  was  I believe,  a certain  report  from  a mem- ' rose  accordingly  and  the  hour  being  late  the  house 
her  of  tire  'committee  on  foreign  relations  quite  as  1 adjourned.  On  motion  the  following  day  Friday, 


warlike  as  the  gentleman’s  speech,  and  made,  too, 
under  the  same  professsion  of  a great  desire  for 
peace.  Well,  sir,  that  report,  through  the  agency, 

I suppose,  of  the  British  minister  here,  went  home 
to  his  government,  and  when  it  got  to  London  it  pro- 
duced sort  of  combustion  of  London — not  that  it 
actuallv  burnt  the  city  down,  as  the  gentleman’s  war- 
like friend  is  to  do,  but  it  set  the  city  in  a flame. 
And  what  was  the  effect  of  it?  Why,  sir,  our  min- 
ister wrote  forthwith  to  the  valiant  commander  of 
our  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  to  lose  no  time 
in  getting  nearer  home.  [Loud  laughter.]  1 ake 
my  word  for  it,  if  the  speech  of  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman, or  any  thing  else,  shall  get  us  into  war  with 
Great  Britain,  the  constituents  of  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman and  of  other  gentlemen  who  represent  our  great 
commercial  capitalists  on  this  floor  will  wish  they 
could  call  to  the  two  hundred  millions’  worth  of  their 
floating  commercial  marine  to  get  nearer  home,  too, 
but  it  will  be  then  too  late. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  ought  to  operate 
on  this  house,  especially  on  those  who  here  repre- 
sent the  commercial  and  navigating  interests  of  this 
country;  and  that  is,  the  difference  between  the  con- 
stitutions of  England  and  this  country  in  relation  to 
the  declaration  of  war.  If  we  go  to  war  with  Great 
Britain,  we  must  do  it  by  act  ot  congress.  Though 
our  ministers  and  our  executive  officers  may  utter 
threatening  words,  yet,  thanks  be  to  God,  they  have 
not  the  power  to  put  the  country  into  a state  of  war 
at  their  pleasure,  whether  it  will  or  no.  Should  the 
president  and  his  cabinet  think  with  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Ingersoll),  or  with  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Wise),  still  the  peo- 
ple have  reason  to  bless  themselves  that  the  power 
is  not  lodged  with  that  department  of  their  go- 
vernment. ° Meantime,  we  cannot  commit  any  act 
of  hostility  until  war  has  been  regularly  declared. 

But  how  is  it  with  Great  Britain?  This  very  en- 
voy has  only  to  write  home  a letter  of  five  lines, 
sayiiw  “I  perceive  that  the  spirit  of  this  people  is 
for  war  ” and  another  order,  expressed  in  five  lines 
more  directing  all  naval  commanders  to  take  every 
American  vessel  they  find  afloat,  and  straigntway  our 
ships  will  be  carried,  without  further  delay  or  cere- 
mony into  British  ports,  there  to  be -not  condemn- 
ed but  kept  under  sequestration;  not  confiscated, 
but  just  kept  snug  to  abide  the  result  of  this  negoti- 
ation. . , ■ T 1 

[Mr.  Snyder,  of  Pennsylvania.  I nope 

■write  such  a letter.] 

And  then,  if  we  do  (as  the  gentleman  holds  out  to 
our  hopes)  confiscate  the  two  hundred  millions  ot 
dollars  of  our  state  debt,  the  British  will  have  some 
thins  to  compensate  them  for  the  loss. 

Am  I drawing  a fanciful  picture?  The  gentleman 
well  knows  that  it  is  a practical  and  sobei  account  ol 
iust  what  has  heretofore  taken  place.  1 hat  is  the 
wa-  in  which  Great  Britain  always  begins  a war. 
Let  any  one  look  to  the  past  history  oi  her  proceed- 
ing to  the  war  of  1793,  for  instance.  Wnat  was 
the  ’complaint  of  France  against  her  at  that  day: 
That  her  fleets  swept  the  ocean  oefore  sue  had  made 
any  declaration  of  war.  War  is  not  there  proclaim- 
ed by  an  act  of  parliament.  No;  an  order  in  council 
to  her  commanders,  naval  or  military,  is  all  that  is  re- 
quisite. Are  the  gentleman’s  constituents  prepared 

for  this?  t 

[Mr.  Snyder.  “Yes,  yes.  ] . 

Is  this  one  of  the  advantages  we  shall  enjoy  in  the 
desired  war  with  England,  that  the  first  notice  we 
shall  have  of  it  is  the  capture  of  our  commerce  in 

every  sea?  . ...  r 

I am  well  aware  that  it  is  a very  easy  thing  for 
one  to  get  up  here,  and  cry  in  loud  and  boastful  tones, 
“perish  commerce,  perish  credit;”  perish  every  thing, 
but  keep  the  nation’s  honor  untarnished!  “yield  no- 
thin- make  no  concession!”  And  if  tne  minister  ol 
Great  Britain  is  then  to  yield  every  thing,  why  that 
is  the  way  to  get  an  earldom!  An  earldom.  Is  that 


Mr.  Adams  concluded  his  reply  to  Messrs.  Ingersoll 
and  Wise.] 
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he  will 


SENATE. 

April  14.  Mr.  Barrow  presented  the  credentials 
of  the  lion.  Charles  M.  Conrad,  senator  elect  from  the 
state  of  Louisiana  in  place  of  Alexander  Mouton  re- 
signed. Mr.  C.  was  then  duly  qualified  and  took  his 
seat. 

The  president  of  the  senate  laid  before  the  body  a 
communication  from  the  president  in  compliance 
with  a resolution  of  February  2,  on  the  Texas  boun- 
dary, and  of  24lh  July  last,  on  the  subject  of  our 
commercial  regulations  with  Austria. 

A petition  was  presented  from  citizens  of  Pike 
county,  Illinois,  praying  to  have  the  fire  steamer  of 
Uriah  Brown,  of  Rushville  tested. 

A resolution  introduced  some  days  since  by  Mr. 
Woodbury,  and  predicated  on  a memorial  from  citi- 
zens of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  in  relation  to  our  colonial 
relations,  and  instructing  the  committee  on  com- 
merce to  inquire  into  the  arrangements  of  foreign 
governments,  and  whether  their  spirit  is  adhered  to, 
and  if  not  what  measures  are  necessary  to  ensure  re- 
ciprocity, was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Woodbury  addressed  the  senate  and  argued 
that  under  a system  of  free  trade,  the  increase  of 
tonnage  and  freight  had  been  great  beyond  all  exam- 
ple, while  in  corresponding  years  ol  high  tariff'  they 
had  fallen  off. 

Mr.  Evans  replied,  intimating  his  intention  to  go  at 
length  hereafter  into  the  calculations  and  data  fur- 
nished by  the  senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Huntington  contended  that  the  colonial  regu- 
lations had  been  made  to  act  mosi  injuriously  to 
American  interests.  Practical  men  had  felt  it  and 
shewn  it,  men  who  understood  the  subject. 

Mr.  Simmons  also  replied  to  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  af- 
ter further  discussion  by  Messrs.  Woodbury.  Simmons 
and  Huntington,  the  resolution  was  for  the  present 
laid  on  the  table. 

After  the  transaction  of  executive  business,  the  se- 
nate adjourned. 

April  15.  Mr.  Culhbert,  of  Georgia,  appeared  in 
his  seat. 

The  president  laid  before  the  senate  a communica- 
tion from  the  war  department  in  relation  to  what  ex- 
penses can  be  reduced,  in  which  he  refers  to  his  re- 
port at  the  commencement  of  the  session. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  presented  a petition 
from  Isaac  Barto,  wounded  by  the  bursting  of  a shell, 
to  be  placed  on  the  invalid  pension  list.  Mr.  S.  com- 
mented on  the  rule  of  the  department,  which  made  it 
necessary  to  have  the  evidence  of  an  officer  in  cases 
of  wounds,  as  an  arbitrary  and  unjust  rule.  How 
were  these  soldiers  in  many  cases  to  obtain  the  testi- 
mony required?  for  by  another  rule,  no  less  arbitrary, 
they  never  could  raise  above  warrant  officers,  be 
their  merits  what  they  might.  They  could  avail 
themselves  of  no  testimony  save  from  an  officer  with 
an  epaulet  and  educated  at  West  Point. 

Petitions  from  New  York  in  favor  of  the  currency 
bill  as  modified  by  the  senate,  and  alsi  for  a reduc- 
tion on  jewelry  were  presented. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bagby, 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  navy  be  in- 
structed to  select  soma  suitable  person  or  persons, 
whose  scientific  knowledge  on  such  subjects  may 
render  him  or  them  competent  to  the  performance 
of  such  duty,  to  examine  the  recent  invention  of 
Thomas  S Easton  to  prevent  the  explosion  of  steam 
boilers,  and  to  report  the  results  of  the  examination 
to  the  senate  with  the  least  practicable  delay. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  capt.  Isaac  Hull,  was  read 
a third  time  and  passed. 


On  motion,  the  senate  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  executive  business;  and,  after  some  time  spent 
therein,  adjourned  over  to  Monday. 

April  18.  Mr.  Morchead  presented  the  preamble 
and  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  re- 
lating to  the  restrictions  imposed  on  tobacco  by  fo- 
reign nations,  and  recommending  countervailing  du- 
ties. 

Mr.  Allen  submitted  a resolution  calling  upon  the 
president  for  official  correspondence  between  him 
and  either  of  the  contending  parties  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island. 

A message  was  received  from  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives announcing  the  death  of  the  hon.  Joseph 
Lawrence,  of  Pennsylvania;  whep  Mr.  Buchanan  rose 
and  said:  It  has  become  my  painful  duty,  the  second 
time  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  session 
of  congress,  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  senate, 
as  a token  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  a member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation.  Joseph  Lawrence  de- 
parted this  life,  at  his  lodgings  in  this  city,  yesterday 
morning,  at  a little  after  11  o’clock,  in  the  54  year 
of  his  age.  Of  him  it  may  be  emphatically  said,  that 
he  died  as  he  lived,  at  peace  with  God  and  man. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  no  common  man.  His  intellect 
was  of  a high  order,  and  his  mind  was  stored  with 
useful  and  practical  knowledge.  Although  he  did 
not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a liberal  education,  he 
had  in  a great  degree  supplied  this  deficiency  by  his 
own  industry  and  reflection.  His  fellow  citizens  at 
an  early  period  of  bis  life,  became  sensible  of  his 
worth,  and  he  served  nine  years  as  a member  of  the 
house  of  representatives  in  the  legislature  of  his  na- 
tive state.  During  four  sessions  of  this  period,  he  was 
elevated,  by  the  confidence  and  regard  of  his  fellow 
members,  to  the  distinguished  station  of  speaker  of 
the  house.  He  was  afterwards  transferred  by  the 
same  constituents  to  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and 
served  as  a member  of  the  house  of  representatives 
during  the  19th  and  20th  congress.  At  a subsequent 
period  he  was  elected  b)  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania treasurer  of  the  state,  and  during  one  year  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  that  responsible  office  entirely 
to  the  public  satisfaction.  He  was  finally  elected  to 
the  present  congress,  where  he  was  destined  to  close 
his  earthly  career. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  not  a frequent  debater,  but  when 
he  chose  to  speak  his  efforts  were  always  marked  by 
good  sense,  sound  argument  and  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  his  subject;  and  he  always  commanded  the 
attention  of  his  audience.  Whilst  he  maintained 
his  own  opinions  firmly,  his  heart  was  the  seat  of 
kindness  and  benevolence,  and  therefore  he  was  al- 
ways tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  others.  He  discharg- 
ed all  the  relative  duties  of  life  in  a most  exemplary 
manner.  He  was  a most  affectionate  husband,  a 
father  and  devoted  friend. 

He  was  a practical  farmer  all  his  days,  and  never 
pursued  any  other  occupation.  In  this  most  useful 
and  honorable  employment,  calculated  above  all 
others  to  inspire  the  mind  with  elevated  and  ennobl- 
ing thoughts,  he  early  ascended  from  the  works  of 
nature  by  which  he  was  surrounded  to  nature’s  God. 
He  was  a sincere  and  devoted  but  tolerant  Christian, 
and  he  was  not  deserted  in  the  last  hour  of  his  exist- 
ence by  that  Being  in  whom  he  had  confided.  He 
met  his  fate  with  calmness  and  resignation,  and  pass- 
ed through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  Redeemer.  In  contemplat- 
ing such  a life  and  such  a death,  well  may  each  of 
us  exclaim,  with  the  worldly-minded  prophet  of  old, 
“Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my 
last  end  be  like  his.” 

The  usual  resolutions  were  then  adopted.  And 
the  senate  adjourned. 

April  19.  The  senators  attended  the  funeral  of 
the  hon.  Joseph  Lawrence,  late  representative  from 
Pennsylvania. 

April  20.  Petitions  were  presented,  from  Perry 
county,  Ohio,  against  annexation  of  Texas,  various 
petitions  for  increase  of  duties  on  iron,  leather,  hats, 
caps,  shoes,  ready  made  clothing,  &c. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  New  York,  presented  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  legislature  of  that  state  requesting 
their  representatives  and  senators  to  vote  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  distribution  act. 

Mr.  Huntington,  of  Connecticut,  reported  a bill  for 
erection  of  a custom  house  at  Providence,  R.  Island. 

Mr.  Allen's  resolution  for  executive  and  Rhode 
Island  correspondence,  was  taken  up  and  Mr.  Sim- 
mons preferring  it  to  lay  over  until  to-morrow,  its 
consideration  was  accordingly  deferred. 

After  further  minor  proceedings,  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wednesday,  April  13.  The  house  being  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  on  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions  for  diplomatic  expenses,  and  Mr.  Linn,  of  New 
York,  having  moved  to  strike  out  so  much  of  as  re- 
lated to  Mexico. 

Mr.  Linn  said  that  as  early  as  1790,  being  the  2d 
session  of  the  1st  congress,  the  incidental  authority 
of  the  legislature  over  our  foreign  intercourse  was 
exercised  by  an  act  limiting  the  appropriation  for  its 
service,  and  requiring  a specific  account  of  its  ex- 
penditure. The  power  of  this  branch  over  foreign 
intercourse  is  rather  incidental  than  express.  It  had 
been  exercised  from  1790  to  the  present  time  in  the 
same  form  by  this  house  through  its  power  of  grant- 
ing or  withholding  supplies.  Until  1818,  these 
appropriations  (excepting  on  an  occasional  special 
commission)  were  always  general,  and  it  was  left  to 
executive  discretion  to  determine  the  magnitude  and 
character  of  the  respective  missions.  Since  that  pe- 
riod congress  has  adopted  a more  specific  form,  and 
has  required  a particularization  of  the  agents  em- 
ployed, their  destination  and  expenses.  He  premised 
this  to  show  that  a share  of  the  responsibility  of  our 
foreign  intercourse  rests  with  this  branch  of  congress. 
Economy  and  public  utility,  I am  salified  from  exa- 
mination, require  a reduction  of  its  whole  system, 
&c.,  beneficial  innovations  might  and  should  be  made 
in  letting  down  the  grades,  reducing  expenses,  and 
in  some  cases  defining  their  powers.  To  this  end 
was  introduced  at  the  last  session  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Adams]  a resolution  inquir- 
ing into  the  expediency  of  such  reduction,  and  I re- 
gret we  have  no  report  from  the  committee  to  which 
it  was  referred.  We  have  some  seven  envoys  and 
charges  in  the  north  and  south  American  republics, 
whereas,  by  retaining  the  consuls,  three  are  all  that 
can  possibly  be  needed,  one  at  Mexico,  and  one  at 
some  point  on  the  Pacific, and  one  on  the  Atlantic  side. 
The  commercial  importance  of  Mexico  to  us  is  not 
very  great.  The  sum  of  the  annual  imports  from 
and  exports  thereto  by  last  returns  are  06,690,342, 
compare  this  with  that  of  some  countries  where  we 
have  only  a consul  or  other  similar  agent.  The  sum 
total  to  and  from  the  Ilanse  Towns  is  §6,719.952, 
China  §7,650,795,  Cuba  §16,145,992,  and  British 
American  colonies  §8,101,017.  As  far  as  commer- 
cial insignificance  admits  of  objections  to  Mexico, 
the  same  objections  might  be  opposed  to  a mission  to 
Brazil,  Russia  and  Prussia.  Brazil,  because  an  “em- 
pire” is  honored  at  an  useless  expense  with  a minis- 
ter plenipotentiary,  while  China,  who  would  not  re- 
ceive a minister  if  we  sent  one,  is  successfully  dis- 
posed of  by  a consular  agency.  If  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, Danish  dominions,  and  Netherlands,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Sardinia,  and  the  Sicilies,  are  communicat- 
ed with  through  a charge,  whence  the  necessity  of  a 
plenipotentiary  to  Mexico,  Brazil,  Russia  or  Prussia. 
Mexico,  since  Spain  has  acknowledged  her  indepen- 
dence derives  her  supplies,  with  exceptions  of  a few 
American  articles,  directly  from  Spain  and  her  West 
India  colonies.  Her  eagerness  to  carry  on  her  com- 
merce with  us  is  induced  from  a regard  for  her  own 
revenues.  • They  have  several  times  insisted  upon 
even  the  confiscation  of  our  vessels  and  cargoes  for 
the  most  insignificant  transgression  of  mere  forms, 
and  for  breaches  of  law,  enacted  if  enacted  at  all,  be- 
tween the  time  of  their  sailing  hence,  and  arriving 
there.  These  hard  dollars  which  arc  made  to  jingle 
so  musically  in  the  ears  of  our  agents  in  periodical 
conveyance  from  Mexico  to  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz, 
arc  destined  not  for  the  U.  States,  but  for  Cuba  and 
Europe,  for  governments,  whose  commerce  is  more 
important  to  them  than  is  ours,  and  who,  unlike  the 
U.  States,  keep  her  honest  and  compel  her  to  pre- 
serve her  faith  either  by  negotiation  or  by  floating 
batteries.  The  most  that  our  commerce  can  possi- 
bly require  with  her  is  a mere  charge  or  a consul. 
But  I have  objections  of  another  character  that  out- 
weigh all  others  to  granting  this  appropriation.  I 
refer  lo  our  political  relations  and  the  adjustment  of 
our  claims  upon  her  and  our  relations  with  Texas. 
Recent  events  have  satisfied  me  that  new  and  serious 
attempts  are  to  be  made  lo  promote  and  accomplish 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  Union.  One  of  its 
principal  instruments  is  to  be  found  in  the  character 
of  our  present  minister,  and  as  no  higher  interests 
can  be  involved  than  the  political  considerations 
which  belong  to  this  mission,  I feci  it  my  duty  to  ad- 
vert lo  them  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Whoever 
would  trace  the  progress  of  the  Texian  revolution 
from  its  inception  to  the  present  time,  the  legislation 
of  several  of  the  states  and  of  congress,  the  men  who 
produced  the  revolution,  and  connect  it  all  with  the 
present  position  of  that  country,  would  conclude  that 
the  difficulties  heretofore  existing  between  ours  and 
the  Mexican  government  had  reference  only  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  that  the  efforts  to  effect  it 
were  to  be  renewed  with  all  its  attendant  moral  and 
political  evils.  Mr.  L.  referred  to  the  representative 


history  of  Gen.  W.  Thompson,  to  show  that  he  had 
introduced  the  proposition  to  recognise  Texas,  and 
he  doubted  not  one  of  the  fruits  of  his  mission  would 
he  a renewal  of  the  proposition  for  its  annexation. 
Mr.  L.  noticed  the  claims  of  our  citizens  against 
Mexico,  and  expressed  the  conviction  that,  if  ever 
settled  at  all,  it  would  he  by  their  relinquishment, 
either  for  a Mexican  recognition  of  Texan  indepen- 
dence or  for  the  direct  cession  of  its  territory  to  the 
U.  States.  To  prevent  the  evils  that  would  ensue 
from  this,  this  mission  in  his  judgment  ought  not  to 
be  allowed.  Mr.  L.  next  deprecated  all  interference 
or  sympathy  for  Texas  on  the  grounds  of  good  faith 
towards  Mexico  and  its  inevitable  tendency  to  in- 
volve us  in  a war. 

Mr.  Pickens  said  that  the  gentleman  from  New  1 
York  [Mr.  Linn ] had  assigned  as  reasons  for  object- 
ing to  this  mission  that  it  had  for  its  object  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  a point  of  deep  interest  for  this 
country,  and  which  was  felt  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  The  gentleman  had  put  our  foreign  missions 
on  the  basis  of  commercial  importance.  Mr.  P. 
considered  that  in  political  relations  no  country  was 
at  present  more  to  be  considered  than  Mexico. 
When  we  look  to  our  political  relations  with  her  we 
must  be  impressed  with  the  vast  importance  of  that 
mission.  It  was  said  that  important  movements  had 
taken  place  there  with  regard  to  California;  Great 
Britain  had  her  eye  on  California.  He  would  put  it 
to  the  gentleman  of  New  York,  if  the  city  of  New 
York  itself  was  not  more  interested  in  this  mission 
therefore,  than  any  portion  of  the  Union.  If  it  was 
true  that  Great  Britain  had  made  large  advances  to 
the  imbecile  power  of  Spain,  and  the  final  league 
was  to  be  the  possession  of  Cuba,  was  it  not  a mat- 
ter of  vital  importance  to  have  a first  rate  mission  to 
Spain  also,  to  inform  us  of  those  matters.  Mr.  P. 
felt  pity  and  contempt  for  that  narrow  economy  that 
would  strike  at  the  great  interests  of  our  country, 
and  would  put  this  mission  on  the  narrow  and  con- 
temptible grounds  of  local  interest.  Mr.  P.  next 
eulogised  the  efforts  of  Texas,  and  asked  if  we  could 
see  the  “bone  of  our  bone,  flesh  of  our  flesh,”  breth- 
ren from  our  very  hearthstones,  cloven  down  in 
blood  and  murder  by  our  sides,  with  indifference? 
We  must  first  tear  from  the  heart  every  emotion, 
every  sentiment,  every  lie  that  can  bind  man  to  his 
fellow  man.  Mr.  P.  did  not  believe  it  was  any  part 
of  the  mission  to  procure  the  annexation  of  Texas; 
the  suggestion  was  new  to  him,  but  if  it  were  true, 
it  would  be  no  reason  with  him  for  reducing  or  strik- 
ing out  this  mission.  This  is  no  time  for  such  a thing, 
when  our  own  citizens  were  wearing  chains  in  Mex- 
ico, and  forced  to  walk  its  streets  in  ignominious 
bondage.  The  resources  of  this  republic  should  be 
pledged  to  avenge  the  wrongs  and  vindicate  the 
rights  of  its  humblest  citizen.  Mr.  P.  hoped  yet  to 
see  the  day  when  the  lone  star  of  Texas  would  add 
new  lustre  to  the  constellation  that  blazes  on  our 
own  banner.  The  cost  of  our  whole  foreign  rela- 
tions amounted  to  something  under  §80,000.  He 
agreed  that  alterations  might  be  admitted,  particu- 
larly in  respect  to  Austria,  but  he  was  willing  to  do 
as  our  ancestors  had  done,  leave  the  subject  to  the 
department  that  had  charge  of  it.  We  ought  to  in- 
crease the  grade  of  the  mission  to  China  at  this  parti- 
cular juncture,  and  as  to  opposition  to  the  mission  to 
Mexico,  because  it  might  lead  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  he  trampled  upon  the  feelings  dictating  it 


with  scorn  and  contempt. 

Mr.  Reynolds  remarked  that  he  and  his  people  were 
for  peace:  but  on  honorable  terms  or  else  they  pre- 
ferred war.  No  reasonable  man  wanted  a war;  be- 
cause, we  had  all  we  could  desire  without  it;  even 
vve  could  alter  our  government  if  necessary  without 
it,  as  they  were  now  doing  in  Rhode  Island.  There 
was  no  necessity  of  a w'ar  with  Great  Britain  or  any 
other  nation  but  we  must  be  mindful  of  our  honor 
and  character  or  we  were  bound  to  go  to  war  with 
France  or  any  other  nation.  His  constituents  want- 
led  the  northern  country  for  their  Yankee  friends  to 
I cut  pine  trees  if  they  wished  and  if  it  had  been  in 
I the  western  country  they  would  have  had  it  long  be- 
! fore  this  because  they  would  have  settled  on  it. 
[Laugh.]  There  were  two  kinds  of  right;  a special 
pleading  right  which  we  did  not  go  so  much  for  in 
I this  country,  [a  laugh;]  but  the  God  of  nature’s  right 
as  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Lewis)  had 
| called  it  was  what  they  wanted.  There  was  no  man 
in  this  house  who  wanted  to  see  the  search  of  our 
| ships  on  foreign  coasts. 

j The  chairman  called  the  gentleman  to  order  for 
j irrelevancy. 

Mr.  R.  said  it  was  his  duty  to  speak  of  this  be- 
' cause  the  subject  of  foreign  relations  was  up.  He 
would  go  even  to  raise  the  salary  of  our  minister  at 
London  because  he  had  more  to  do  than  any  person 
Ion  earth.  [Laugh.]  His  constituents  wanted  Tex- 
as in  with  them  if  they  were  willing  themselves  and 


he  would  send  two  or  three  ministers  if  it  would  ef- 
fect the  annexation  of  Texas  or  the  relief  of  our 
men  who  were  working  as  slaves  in  their  streets,  but 
the;"first  thing  was  to  know  how  they  got  there,  and 
whether  if  they  were  caught  in  bad  company  we 
could  do  more  than  give  them  our  sympathies.  Our 
worthy  friend  from  N.  York,  (Mr.  Linn)  seemed  to 
think  that  our  agents  were  abroad  chiefly  for  dollars 
and  cents.  Mr.  R.  considered  that  a small  mailer 
to  what  war  was.  The  ambassador  to  England  had 
more  to  do  than  any  other  minister.  There  were  the 
Creole  Oregon  and  other  affairs,  of  which  he  was  now 
prevented  from  speaking,  which  he  had  to  settle,  and 
he  ought  to  have  more  pay.  He  would  vote  to  in- 
crease his  salary,  and  some  others  might  be  cut  off 
entirely. 

Mr.  Fillmore  said  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  affairs  (Mr.  Adams)  who  was  his 
(Mr.  F’s)  Mentor  and  he  thought  should  be  the  Men- 
tor of  the  house  in  reference  to  foreign  relations  had 
corresponded  with  the  secretary  of  state  and  had 
stated  that  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  notwith- 
standing their  anxious  desire  to  reduce  them,  not  to 
recommend  any  reduction  at  the  present  time.  Mr. 
F.  would  be  unwilling  to  do  any  thing  to  contenance 
any  steps  towards  the  annexation  of  Texas  but  the. 
fearof  such  a result  would  not  justify  the  with- 
drawal of  our  minister.  He  hoped  his  colleague 
would  withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  Cushing  argued  as  unreasonable  and  fallacious 
the  assumption  by  Mr.  Linn  of  the  tables  of  imports 
and  exports  as  determining  the  propriety  of  the  re- 
spective missions  and  instanced  the  Hanse  towns 
that  he  had  alluded  to,  as  the  entrepot  of  the  German 
confederation  and  that  our  immense  exports  to  them 
were  not  consumed  by  theirown  population.  In  re- 
spect to  our  relations  with  Mexico,  he  said  though 
the  U.  States  might  justly  have  pursued  the  course 
of  France  and  have  battered  down  the  castle  of 
Ulloa  they  had  adopted  a more  pacific  policy  in  kind- 
ness and  good  will  to  that  couutry  and  had  nequiesed 
in  settling  by  negotiation  and  indemnification.  Un- 
der that  treaty,  commissioners  were  appointed,  sup- 
posed to  be  a part  of  a judicial  tribunal,  but.  no  soon- 
er had  they  arrived-  at  Washington  than  they  set  up 
the  pretensions  of  diplomatic  agents.  The  difficul- 
ties relative  to  this  convention  were  now  to  be  set- 
tled, and  others  on  the  construction  of  the  treaty  for 
indemnity,  and  whether  the  U.  States  is  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  the  §2,000,000  reported  by  the  con- 
vention to  be  due  her,  and  whether  the  unliquidated 
claims  are  to  be  the  subject  of  a new  convention. 
But  in  addition  another  question  not-  less  serious  was 
how  that  treaty  is  to  be  executed;  whether  Mexico 
will  pay  the  §2,000,000  already  due  and,  if  not,  and 
Santa  Anna  pursuing  the  same  .course  as  with  other 
claims  shall  choose  to  repudiate  this  debt  what 
course  the  U.  States  is  to  take.  It  pleased  the  gen- 
tleman to  slide  over  and  keep  cut  of  view  this  im- 
mense mass  of  questions,,  which  creates  an  indis- 
pensable necessity  for  a minister  at  Mexico.  Be- 
sides this  and  if  there  were  no  other  question,  the 
fact  that  an  American  citizen  was  at  this  hour  in 
bondsman’s  chains  treated  as  a felon  was  ample 
cause  to  send  a person  to  demand  redress.  Would 
to  God  that  the  people  of  this  country  and  the  mem- 
bers of  this  house  would  feel  that  it  is  enough  that  a 
citizen  of  the  U.  States  is  held  in  bondage  in  a fo- 
reign country,  by  every  maxim  of  patriotism  and 
honor  to  arouse  them  to  guard  thelifeof  our  citizens 
as  the  Roman  republic  felt  it  her  duty  to  maintain 
the  honor  and  protect  the  lives  of  her  citizens.  The 
gentleman  professed  to  believe  that  the  appointment 
of  Gen.  Thompson  originated  in  the  purpose  of  an- 
nexing Texas  to  the  union  and  he  professed  to  be- 
lieve this.  Had  he  any  evidence,  any  knowlege  of 
it.  The  gentleman  had  said  the  annexation  would 
be,  a question  of  war.  If  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  followed 
the  train  of  reasoning,  it  was  not  a question  of  war 
with  Mexico  but  with  Great  Britain.  That  was  to 
say,  if  there  should  happen  to  be  an  extension  of  the 
bounds  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  was  to 
make  war  with  us,  and  we  were  to  be  deterred  from 
our  interests  through  the  apprehension  that  Great 
Britain  might  frown  on  us.  He  would  not  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  was  not  sincere  in 
entertaining  this  apprehension,  but  he  would  say 
that  he  thought  it  was  an  apprehension  that  disho- 
nored and  degraded  the  house  of  representatives. 
Did  Great  Britain  ask  our  permission  to  add  a mil- 
lion of  souls  to  her  possessions  every  year;  to  go  to 
China  and  seize  and  massacre  unoffending  thousands 
of  the  people  of  China,  not  only  in  outrage  of  the 
rights  of  trie  people  of  China,  but  of  those  commer- 
cial nations  whose  intercourse  with  China  is  thus  in- 
terrupted? Not  at  all.  And  were  we  to  be  told  that 
we  are  not  to  judge  of  our  relations  and  foreign  po- 
licy, but  to  ask  whether  the  earl  of  Aberdeen  might 
shrug  his  shoulders?  The  gentleman  had  alluded  to 
some  profiir  of  Ferdinand  VII  for  the  cession  of 
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cc  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  which  England  prevent- 
p ed.  He  (Mr.  C.)  remembered  many  years  ago  read- 
ing with  sentiments  of  admiration  a message  of 
James  Monroe,  and  a passage  of  that  message  writ- 
ten, he  believed  by  an  honorable  member  of  this 
house,  in  which  the  powers  of  Europe,  one  and  all, 
were  told  that  the  United  States  would  not  look  on 
with  tranquillity  it  any  power  of  Europe  undertook 
to  acquire  Cuba  from  Spain.  It  was  the  monarebs 
of  Europe  who  were  told  that  we  would  not  bear 
with  patience  that  another  king  should  be  introduc- 
ed on  the  continent  of  America.  The  gentleman 
had  wholly  misrepresented  the  fact.  It  was  the  U. 
States  that  prevented  the  introduction  of  another 
monarch  into  this  continent. 

Messrs.  Linn  and  Cashing  briefly  explained  as  to 
historical  facts. 

Mr.  Cushing  said  the  thing  that  happened  was, 
that  overtures  were  made  from  the  subjects  of  Spain 
residing  in  Cuba.  What  their  authority  was,  how 
they  received  it  from  the  people  of  Cuba,  was  im- 
material to  the  main  point.  He  doubted  not  that 
overtures  were  made  from  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  and 
they  might  be  again;  for  now  there  was  danger  that 
England  would  place  her  grasping  hand  on  Cuba, 
and  the  people  of  Cuba  might  again  make  these  over- 
tures. 

Mr.  I.  D.  Jones,  of  Maryland,  said  that  he  had  lis- 
tened to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Linn)  with  very  great  surprise.  When 
the  member  made  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  appro- 
priation for  a mission  to  Mexico  Mr.  J.  expected  in 
advance  of  his  speech  to  hear  his  reasons  based  upon 
the  insulting  language  of  its  “upstart  tyrant”  (as  he 
had  been  appropriately  styled  in  the  other  wing  of 
the  capital)  in  reference  to  our  people  and  govern- 
ment. He  supposed,  that,  and  the  imprisonment  of 
our  fellow  citizens  would  be  his  causes  for  stopping 
all  diplomatic  intercourse.  Imagine  my  surprise  on 
hearing  him  base  his  motion  on  his  belief  that  the 
purpose  of  sending  him  was  to  annex  Texas.  The 
gentleman  did  not  explain  to  us  the  modus operandi  of 
this  new  fangled  arrangement.  When  he  resumes  I 
hope  he  wilf favor  us  with  his  explanation.  Mr.  J. 
then  remonstrated  and  protested  against  the  course 
of  remark  of  Mr.  Linn  against  Texas  and  said  he 
knew  no  such  place  as  the  “revolted  province  of 
Texas.”  He  had  heard  of  the  “state”  of  Texas  as  a 
part  of  the  Mexican  confederacy.  Mr.  J.  then  briefly 
recapitulated  its  history  and  stated  that  her  indepen- 
dence had  been  recognized  by  the  U.  States,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Belgium  and  Holland. 

Mr.  Linn  asked  if  Mexico  had  ever  recognised  her 
independence  and  if  not  if  she  were  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  in  a state  of  revolt. 

Mr.  Jones.  No  sir;  but  nevertheless  is  Texas  not 
de  facto  and  dejure  sovereign  and  independent?  Were 
we  not  so,  although  Great  Britain  had  not  recognised 
us,  from  the  day  that  we  declared  this  conntry  inde- 
pendent. Texas  has  for  6 years  maintained  her  in- 
dependence and  enjoyed  it  in  triumph.  Mr.  J.  con- 
tinued in  a strain  of  panegyric  on  the  deeds  and  pros- 
pects of  Texas  and  having  concluded, 

Mr.  Slade  arose;  though  aware  of  the  impatience 
for  the  passage  of  the  "bill  he  should  not  now  go 
into  its  dsicussion  as  fully  as  he  desired;  he  would 
render,  however,  his  thanks  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Linn)  for  having  brought  the  ques- 
tion of  this  Mexican  mission  to  the  notice  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  country;  and  though  Mr.  S. 
could  not  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion  he  had  made, 
he  rejoiced  that  it  had  been  made  since  it  opened 
the  subject  for  debate.  He  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  gentleman  had,  from  motives  of  delicacy, 
confined  himself  to  a general  outline  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  had  not  filled  it  out  more  in  detail; 
if  the  gentleman  supposed  he  should,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  escape  censure  in  certain  quarters  by  such  a 
course,  he  would  find  himself  entirely  mistaken.  It 
was  due  to  himself,  due  to  the  bouse,  and  especially 
due  to  the  country,  that  the  subject  should  be  more 
fully  gone  into,  that  the  community  might  be  roused 
from  the  stupor  which  seemed  to  prevail  in  regard  to 
this  whole  subject  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  this 
union. 

Mr.  S.  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a full  minister  to  Mexico  in  preference  to  a 
charge,  not  only  on  account  of  the  direct  relations 
which  subsisted  between  us  and  that  country,  but 
also  of  the  collateral  bearings  of  the  subject.  But, 
while  he  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  mission,  he 
did  object  to  the  individual  who  had  been  appointed 
to  fill  it,  and  he  thought  there  were  sufficient  reasons 
why  he  ought  not  to  receive  his  outfit  and  salary; 
at  all  events  the  committee  had  a right  to  discuss  that 
question.  The  individual  ought,  in  point  of  talents 
and  coolness,  to  be  second  to  no  man  upon  earth. 
Mr.  S.  then  expatiated  upon  his  objections  to  the  se- 
lection of  general  W.  Thompson  and  thought  his  ac- 


tivity in  favor  of  Texas  when  a representative  would 
render  him  not  as  acceptable  to  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment as  an  individual  less  committed  to  that  cause, 
and  that  his  temper,  however  high  his  talents,  unfitted 
him  for  it.  Gentlemen  in  the  south  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  feelings  which  pervaded  the  country  in  re- 
ference to  this  Texian  question.  Throughout  more 
than  half  the  states  of  this  union,  it  was  watched 
with  the  utmost  jealousy,  and  excited  the  deepest 
feeling,  because  it  was  well  known  that  anxious  ef- 
forts had  long  been  going  on  to  effect  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  and  it  was  as  perfect- 
ly understood  that  the  entering  wedge  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  a design  was  never  applied  in  the 
open  light  of  day,  but  secretly,  and,  for  ought  that 
appeared  upon  the  surface,  that  wedge  might  not 
only  be  entered,  but  driven  up  past  all  hope  of  re- 
traction before  the  fact  was  known  to  all.  And  there 
were  those  in  this  union  who  looked  the  more  sharp- 
ly at  all  such  measures  from  their  apprehension  as  to 
the  connexion  between  the  annexation  of  Texas  and 
the  extension  of  slavery.  Mr.  S.  referred  to  the  vast 
number  of  petitions  which  they  had  sent  up  against 
the  annexation.  That  number  was  not  so  great  now, 
because  an  impression  had  begun  to  prevail  that  the 
danger  was  now  over.  But  Mr.  S.  could  assure  them 
they  were  entirely  mistaken.  It  was  not  over;  very 
far  from  it,  and  he  again  thanked  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  (Mr.  Linn),  for  rousing  the  attention  of 
the  country  to  the  subject.  He  should  take  for  grant- 
ed, what  he  had  no  doubt  was  true,  that  there  was 
not  a majority  of  that  house  in  favor  of  annexation, 
and  that  the  ardent  appeals  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Pickens ) would  not  be  respond- 
ed to.  It  was  in  vain  that  gentleman  sought  to  rouse 
the  feeling  of  the  nation  by  calling  up  the  battles  of 
Jacinto  or  the  Alamo.  The  American  people  never 
could  be  drawn  into  any  such  measure  as  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas:  it  would  be  utter  ruin  to  the 
union  of  the  states.  Mr.  S.  would  not  give  the  snap 
of  his  fingers  for  this  union  from  the  day  such  a mea- 
sure was  effected.  It  would  be  dissolved  ipso  facto 
from  that  moment.  He  was  a friend  to  the  union; 
he  desired  to  see  it  preserved,  and  therefore  he  de- 
precated a scheme  that  must  dissolve  it. 

[A  voice.  “Flow  are  you  going  to  dissolve  it.” 

Mr.  S.  said  he  could  readily  tell  gentlemen  how  it 
might  be  done;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  go  further  into 
that  subject;  he  desired  to  make  a short  speech  and 
resume  his  seat.  If  he  could  show  that  the  sending 
of  the  present  minister  had  a direct  bearing  on  such  a 
result,  then  he  should  feel  himself  grounded  in  the 
opposition  he  had  made. 

To  procure  an  annexation,  the  assent  of  Mexico 
must  first  be  got,  a quit  claim  must  be  obtained;  and 
that  Mexico  had  more  than  a mere  paper  title,  the  re- 
cent correspondence  of  gen.  Santa  Anna  with  Gen. 
Hamilton  showed.  The  Florida  treaty  was  made 
and  the  bargain  consummated  before  the  people  knew 
or  understood  any  thing  of  the  matter.  So  probably 
it  would  be  with  Texas. 

The  next  step  was  that  Texas  should  rush  into  the 
arms  of  the  United  States.  Their  legislature  had  for- 
merly passed  a resolntion  to  that  effect. 

[A  voice:  Yes;  but  they  repealed  it  again]. 

True;  and  they  could  pass  it  again,  too;  the  same 
motives  still  operated.  On  the  part  of  a certain  class 
in  this  country  this  was  a cherished  purpose.  And 
why?  Mr.  S.  said  he  would  notenter  on  the  answer 
to  that  question,  because  in  doing  so  he  should  be  ob- 
liged to  go  over  ground  very  unacceptable  to  a cer- 
tain portion  of  the  house,  and  once  commenced,  the 
argument  would  carry  him  on  beyond  the  bodily 
strength  he  now  had  to  sustain  it.  He  would  only 
say,  in  general  terms,  that  he  believed  it  arose  from 
a desire  to  extend  and  to  perpetuate  slavery. 

Mr.  S.  said  that  at  the  formation  of  the  constitu- 
tion the  general  expectation  was  than  in  less  than  25 
years  slavery  would  be  abolished,  but  instead  of  that 
it  had  increased  threefold.  It  begun  with  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana  which  was  a deeper  wound  on  the 
constitution  than  any  other  event  that  has  ever  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  S.  could  show,  did  time  permit,  how  slavery 
had  governed  this  land;  bow  it  had  chosen  our  presi- 
dents for  a succession  of  forty  years,  while  there  had, 
since  the  foundation  of  the  government,  been  a pre- 
sident in  the  chair  from  the  free  states  but  for  twelve 
years  and  one  month.  And  of  these,  one  never 
would  have  been  president  had  he  not  been  “a  north- 
ern man  with  southern  principles.”  A review  of  the 
individuals  who  had  filled  the  speaker’s  chair  of  this 
house  would  show  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Sollcrs,  of  Maryland,  here  interposed,  and 
called  Mr.  S.  to  order  for  irrelevancy. 

After  several  motions  that  he  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed and  much  sensation,  a motion  by  Mr.  Wise  that 
he  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  order,  was  put  and  car- 
ried. 


Mr.  Slade  then  resumed.  Five  out  of  six  of  those 
who  had  filled  the  mission  to  Mexico  had  been  gen- 
tlemen of  the  southern  states.  Mr.  S.  next  repelled 
the  taunt  of  Mr.  Cushiilg  of  his  being  actuated  by  a 
dread  of  British  interference,  but  Mr.  S.  thought  we 
should  avoid  being  needlessly  embroiled  with  that  go- 
vernment. If  the  British  government  stood  pledged 
to  aid  Mexico  under  certain  contingencies  which  the 
gentleman  from  S.  C.  had  alluded  to  as  a fact,  that 
of  itself  was  sufficient  to  put  a prudent  statesman  on 
his  guard.  The  moment  gentlemen  shewed  their 
hands  in  the  design  of  annexing  Texas  they  would 
find  a spirit  of  opposition  they  little  dreamed  of.  Let 
us  repudiate  such  a union  and  pronounce  it  to  the 
world  utterly  impracticable.  We  may  then  expect 
Mexico  to  open  its  ears  to  our  claims.  A proclama- 
tion of  neutrality  was  made  in  relation  to  Canada. — 
Why  should  it  not  also  be  made  in  respect  to  Texas. 
We  owed  such  to  ourselves  and  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Let  us  maintain  the  open  ground  of  neutral- 
ity and  peace,  and  doing  this  the  question  had  no  con- 
nection with  pbolitionism  whatever. 

Mr.  Wise  next  addressed  the  chair.  Flesaidasthe 
question  had  been  opened,  he  felt  it  a duty  to  his  con- 
stituents and  the  country  to  take  a part  in  it.  He 
should,  in  a manner  perfectly  calm  and  dispassionate, 
address  a few  words  to  that  class  to  which  the  gen- 
tlemen from  N.  York  (Mr.  Linn)  and  Vermont  (Mr. 
Slade)  belonged. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  bad  moved  to  strike 
from  this  bill  the  item  for  the  salary  of  a minister  to 
Mexico,  and  this  just  at  the  moment  when  the  New 
Orleans  papers  had  announced  to  the  world  his  im- 
mediate departure  as  minister  to  a government  to- 
ward which  we  stood  in  the  most  delicate  and  impor- 
tant relations — relations  to  be  settled  by  the  negotia- 
tions he  was  to  conduct!  Yes,  and  whilst,  for  all  Mr. 
W.  knew,  there  might  be  ten  or  a dozen  of  our  own 
native  citizens  in  the  mines  of  Mexico,  wearing  the 
chains  of  a degrading  bondage,  although  at  the  very 
first  hint  from  the  British  minister  a British  citizen 
taken  in  company,  side  by  side,  with  the  very  men  of 
ours  whom  they  had  manacled  and  set  to  clean  the 
streets,  was  promptly  released.  Yet  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  would  have  our  fellow  citizens  still 
wear  their  fetters,  and  still  endure  their  public  de- 
gradation; and  why?  Because,  forsooth,  it  had  been 
the  ulterior  object  of  the  president  and  of  a certain 
party  in  this  country  to  annex  Texas  to  the  union! — 
Our  citizens  had  claims  on  that  government  to  the 
amount  of  twelve  or  thirteen  millions,  and  yet  we 
must  not  send  a minister  to  demand  the  property  or 
protect  the  freedom  of  our  citizens  in  Mexico. 

The  tyrant  of  Mexico  was  now  at  war  with  Texas, 
and  had  threatened  that,  he  would  invade  her  territo- 
ry, and  “never  stop  till  he  had  driven  slavery  beyond 
the  Sabine;”  and  the  gentleman  would  let  him  let 
loose  his  servile  horde  on  the  citizens  of  Louisiana, 
yet  send  no  minister  to  remonstrate  or  to  threaten 
him. 

[Mr.  Slade  here  explained.  He  had  not  been  op- 
posed to  our  having  a minister  at  the  court  of  Mexi- 
co; but  only  to  the  individual  selected  to  occupy  that 
post], 

Mr.  Wise  said  he  could  forgive  the  gentleman,  be- 
cause he  knew  not  the  consequences  that  might  flow 
from  the  doctrines  that  he  was  accustomed  to  ad- 
vance. These  gentlemen  would  not  send  a minister 
to  prevent  the  invasion  even  of  the  United  States, 
lest  by  possibility  it  might  lead  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas. 

[Mr.  Linn  explained,  insisting  that  he  had  not  op- 
posed the  mission,  but  had  conceded  that  there  might 
be  sufficient  grounds  for  it.  He  had  moved  to  with- 
hold the  salary  at  present,  because  he  believed  that 
the  whole  movement  had  originated  in  a design  to 
annex  Texas  to  the  union.  Being,  however,  well 
satisfied  that  the  committee  would  not  consent  to 
strike  out  the  appropriation,  he  was  willing  to  with- 
draw his  motion. 

(Loud  cries  of  “no,  no.”) 

Mr.  Wise.  No,  the  gentleman  shall  not  withdraw 
it  now. 

Mr.  Wise  resumed,  and  repeated  what  he  had  be- 
fore said  as  to  the  possibility  that  the  Mexican  arms 
might  drive  back  the  slaves  of  Texas  beyond  the 
Sabine  upon  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  The  English 
papers  openly  advanced  the  doctrine  that  it  was  the 
aim  and  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  make  what  she 
was  pleased  to  denominate  the  insolvent  nations  pay 
their  debts  to  her  by  the  cession  of  territory.  Thus 
Spain  must  surrender  Cuba,  and  Mexico  must  sur- 
render Texas  and  California.  He  referred  to  the 
British  command  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
possibility  of  her  rendering  that  sea  a mare  clausum 
to  the  people  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  And 
it  was  a part  of  the  same  policy  that  she  should  keep 
increasing  the  debt  of  Mexico,  by  affording  to  her 
the  means  of  invading  Texas  and  the  U.  States,  and 
| thus  ultimately  force  her  to  give  up  California.  The 
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gentleman  had  stated  that  it  was  the  design  of  the 
president  to  accomplish  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
if  possible.  Mr.  W.  demanded  on  what  proof  he 
made  that  assertion? 

Mr.  Lina.  Does  the  gentleman  deny  it? 

Mr.  Wise.  1 have  no  authority  to  deny  it  or  to 
admit  it. 

Mr.  Linn.  Do  you  make  the  issue,  and  I will  give 
you  the  proof,  &c. 

Mr.  Wise  said  that,  though  he  did  not  know  any 
thingof  the  matter,  he  might  for  the  argument’s  sake 
deny  it,  and,  if  he  should  do  so,  could  the  gentleman 
produce  any  proof  of  it?  What  was  the  authority 
on  which  the  house  was  asked  to  believe  it?  The 
gentleman’s  mere  ipse  dixit.  What  did  he  know  of 
the  opinions  or  purposes  of  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
States?  His  assertion  must  go  for  nothing.  But 
suppose  the  president  should  he  desirous  of  such  an 
issue,  what  then?  Mr.  W.  knew  no  more  of  the 
fact  than  the  gentleman,  but  he  earnestly  hoped  and 
trusted  that  the  president  was  as  desirous  as  he  was 
represented  to  be.  But  Mr.  W.  was  prepared  to 
shew,  and  from  the  highest  authority,  not  what  was 
the  opinion  of  a slaveholder,  but  of  an  individual 
now  on  this  floor,  but  who  occupied  the  presidential 
chair  at  the  time  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Slade)  was  a clerk  in  the  department  of  state.  He 
would  show  that  that  individual  had  offered  a mil- 
lion of  dollars  for  the  addition  of  that  territory  to 
the  United  States.  Here  Mr.  W.  quoted  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Mr.  Clay , then  secretary  of  state, 
to  Mr.  Poinsett,  then  our  minister  at  Mexico,  dated 
March  16, 1325.  Speaking  of  the  boundary  between 
us  and  Texas,  the  letter  said: 

“Some  difficulties  may  possibly  hereafter  arise  be- 
tween the  two  countries  from  the  line  thus  agreed 
on,  against  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  guard,  if 
practicable;  and,  as  the  government  of  Mexico  may 
be  supposed  not  to  have  any  disinclination  to  the 
fixation  cf  a.  new  line  which  would  prevent  those 
difficulties,  the  president  wishes  you  to  sound  it  on 
that  subject,  and  to  avail  yourself  of  a favorable 
disposition,  if  you  should  find  it,  to  effect  that  ob- 
ject. The  line  of  the  Sabine  approaches  our  great 
western  mart  nearer  than  could  be  wished.  Per- 
haps the  Mexican  government  may  not  be  unwilling 
to  establish  that  of  the  Rio  Brassos  de  Dios,  or  the 
Rio  Colorado,  or  the  Snow  Mountains,  or  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  in  lieu  of  it.  By  the  agreed  line,  por- 
tions of  both  the  Red  river  and  branches  of  the  Ar- 
kansas are  thrown  on  the  Mexican  side,  and  the  na- 
vigation of  both  those  rivers,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Sabine,  is  made  common  to  the  respective  inhabi- 
tants of  the  two  countries,  & c. 

In  a subsequent  letter,  dated  March  15,  1827,  the 
same  officer  opened  the  subject  more  fully  to  our  mi- 
nister in  Mexico,  as  follows: 

“The  great  extent  and  facility  which  appears  to 
have  attended  the  procurement  of  grants  from  the 
government  of  the  United  Mexican  states,  for  large 
tracts  of  country  to  citizens  of  the  United  Slates,  in 
the  province  of  Texas,  authorise  the  belief  that  but 
little  value  is  placed  upon  the  possession  of  the  pro- 
vince by  that  government.  These  grants  seem  to 
have  been  made  without  any  sort  of  equivalent,  judg- 
ing according  to  our  opinions  of  the  value  of  land. 
They  have  been  made  to,  and  apparently  in  contem- 
plation of  being  settled  by,  citizens  from  the  United 
States.  These  emigrants  will  carry  with  them  our 
principles  of  law,  liberty,  and  religion;  and  however 
much  it  may  be  hoped  they  might  be  disposed  to 
amalgamate  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico, 
so  far  as  political  freedom  is  concerned,  it  would  be 
almost  too  much  to  expect  that  all  collisions  would 
be  avoided  on  other  subjects.  Already  some  of 
these  collisions  have  manifested  themselves,  and 
others,  in  the  progress  of  time,  may  be  anticipated 
with  conlidence.  These  collisions  may  insensibly 
enlist  the  sympathies  and  feelings  of  the  two  re- 
publics and  lead  to  misunderstandings. 

“The  fixation  of  a line  of  boundary  of  the  United 
Slates  on  the  side  of  Mexico,  should  be  such  as  to 
secure  not  merely  certainty  and  apparent  safety  in 
the  respective  limits  of  the  two  countries,  but  the 
consciousness  of  freedom  from  all  danger  of  attack 
on  either  side,  and  the  removal  of  all  motives  for 
such  attack.  That  of  the  Sabine  brings  Mexico 
nearer  our  great  western  commercial  capital  than  is 
desirable;  and  although  we  now  are,  and  for  a long 
time  may  remain,  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  justice 
and  moderation  of  our  neighbor,  still  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  both  parties  that  neither  should  feel  that  he 
is  in  any  condition  of  exposure  on  the  remote  con- 
tingency of  an  alteration  in  existing  friendly  senti- 
ments. 

“Impressed  with  these  views,  the  president  has 
thought  the  present  might  be  an  auspicious  period 
tor  urging  a negotiation,  at  Mexico,  to  settle  the 
boundary  between  the  territories  of  the  two  repub- 
lics. The  success  of  the  negotiation  will  probably 


be  promoted  by  throwing  into  it  other  motives  than 
than  those  which  strictly  belong  to  the  subject  itself. 
If  we  could  obtain  such  a boundary  as  we  desire, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  might  be  dis- 
posed to  pay  a reasonable  pecuniary  consideration. 
The  boundary  which  we  prefer  is  that  which,  begin- 
ning at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  in  the  sea, 
shall  ascend  that  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Puerco,  thence  ascending  this  river  to  its  source,  and 
from  its  source,  by  a line  due  north,  to  strike  the 
Arkansas,  thence  following  the  course  of  the  south- 
ern hank  of  the  Arkansas  to  its  source,  in  latitude 
42  degress  north,  and  thence  by  that  parallel  of  lati- 
tude to  the  south  sea.  The  boundary  thus  described 
would,  according  to  the  United  States  Tanner’s  map, 
published  in  the  United  States,  leave  Santa  Fe  with- 
in the  limits  of  Mexico,  and  the  whole  of  Red  river 
or  Rio  Roxo  and  the  Arkansas,  as  far  up  as  it  is  pro- 
bably navigable,  within  the  limits  assigned  to  the  U. 
States.  If  that  boundary  be  unattainable,  we  would, 
as  the  next  most  desirable,  agree  to  that  of  the  Co- 
lorado, beginning  at  its  mouth,  in  the  bay  of  Bernar- 
do, and  ascending  the  river  to  its  source,  and  thence 
by  a line  due  north  to  the  Arkansas,  and  thence,  as 
above  traced,  to  the  south  sea.  This  latter  bounda- 
ry would  probably  also  give  us  the  whole  of  the  Red 
river,  would  throw  us  somewhat  further  from  San- 
ta Fe,  but  it  would  strike  Arkansas  possibly  at  a na- 
vigable point.  To  obtain  the  lirst  described  bounda- 
ry, the  president  authorises  you  to  offer  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Mexico  a sum  not  exceeding  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  If  you  find  it  impracticable  to  pro- 
cure that  line,  you  are  then  authorised  to  offer,  for 
the  above  line  of  the  Colorado,  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  If  either  of  the  above  offers 
should  be  accepted,  you  may  stipulate  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  of  money,  as  you  may  happen  to 
agree,  within  any  period  not  less  than  three  months 
after  the  exchange  at  the  city  of  Washington  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  treaty. 

“Should  you  be  able  to  conclude  a treaty,  it  will 
be  necessary  that  it  should  contain  a stipulation  for 
the  mutual  right  of  navigation  of  the  Rio  del  Norte 
or  the  Colorado,  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  may 
be  agreed  on,  and  for  the  exercise  of  a common  ju- 
risdiction over  the  river  itself.  The  treaty  may  also 
provide  for  the  confirmation  of  all  bona  fide  grants 
for  lands  made  prior  to  its  date , with  the  conditions  of 
which  there  shall  have  been  a compliance;  and  it 
may  contain  a provision  similar  to  that  in  the  Loui- 
siana and  Florida  treaties,  for  the  incorporation  of 
the  inhabitants  into  the  union,  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
done  consistently  with  the  principles  of  the  federal 
constitution,  and  for  their  enjoyment  of  their  liberty, 
property,  and  religion. 

“There  should  also  be  a provision  made  for  the  de- 
livery of  the  country  to  the  United  States  simultan- 
eously, as  as  nearly  so  as  practicable,  with  the  pay- 
ment of  the  consideration.  We  should  be  satisfied 
with  a surrender  of  possession  at  that  time,  as  far  as 
the  river  line  extends,  (the  Del  Norte  or  the  Colora- 
do), and  to  receive  the  residue  as  soon  as  the  line  to 
the  Arkansas  can  be  traced,  which  the  treaty  ought 
to  provide  should  be  done  without  unnecessary  de- 
lay, and,  at  all  events,  before  a future  day  to  be  spe- 
cified.” 

Here,  then,  was  proof  that  a former  president  of 
the  United  States  not  only  wanted  more  territory 
added,  but  was  willing  to  pay  a million  of  dollars  if 
it  extended  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  half  that  sum 
if  it  went  no  further  than  the  Colorado.  And  it 
showed  further  that  he  was  not  only  for  the  purchase 
to  the  territory,  but  for  the  admitting  its  inhabitants 
into  the  union.  This  was  authentic  information,  in- 
formation on  which  the  gentleman  might  rely  with 
much  more  certainty  than  on  any  vague  report  about 
the  existing  chief  magistrate.  This  was  a line  of 
policy  which  Mr.  W.  had  approved  and  applauded 
at  the  time  and  which  he  still  applauded  and  approv- 
ed, if,  as  was  said,  it  was  the  policy  of  Mr.  Tyler. 
There  was  now  no  money  to  be  paid  for  the  territo- 
ry, and  it  was  occupied  by  a sovereign  power  which 
had  authority  to  transfer  it.  If  the  annexation  had 
been  wise  and  peaceable,  and  practicable  and  desira- 
ble in  1827,  it  was  not  less  so  in  1842.  It  was  fair 
to  presume  that  the  same  motives  still  continued  to 
operate  on  those  who  sought  the  same  thing. 

And  why  should  not  Texas  be  united  to  this  union? 
What  would  the  effect  of  such  an  event  be?  To  ex- 
tend slavery?  Not  at  all.  Slavery  existed  in  Texas 
to  just  the  same  extent  now  as  it  would  were  Texas 
a part  of  the  United  States.  The  only  difference 
would  be  to  bring  it  under  our  own  jurisdiction.  It 
was  now  in  a foreign  state,  where  we  could  exert  no 
influence  over  it  to  mitigate  its  severity  or  restrain 
its  abuse.  Was  it  in  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  that 
gentlemen  opposed  it?  In  the  spirit  of  Christian 
missionaries?  Mr.  W.  thought  it  was  held  among 
them  that  to  benefit  the  heathen  you  must  be  among 
them.  Christianity  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  their 


minds;  and  so,  if  these  philanthropic  gentlemen  want- 
ed to  mitigate  those  evils  of  slavery  over  which  they 
made  such  doleful  lamentation,  let  them  bring  it  with- 
in our  reach  and  jurisdiction. 

Could  they  multiply  their  petitions  ten  thousand 
fold,  would  they  reach  slavery  in  a foreign  state?  If 
tlie  spirit  of  emancipation  was  to  go  forth,  like  an 
angel,  from  the  north  toward  the  south,  striking  off 
manacles  and  drying  up  tears,  (Mr.  W.  now  spoke  as 
one  of  themselves),  why  not  bring  the  slavery  of 
Texas  also  within  its  range?  Why  leave  that  one 
dark  spot  untouched?  Did  they  not  perceive  that,  as 
long  as  Texas  remained  in  a separate  state,  it  would 
be  an  asylum  for  slavery? 

But  possibly  they  would  evade  the  force  of  this 
argument  by  looking  to  England  to  emancipate  the 
slaves  of  Texas:  if  so,  they  utterly  mistook  the  mo- 
tives and  the  means  of  England.  She  had  in  the  re- 
public of  Texas  a rival  to  the  United  States  in  the 
production  of  cotton,  and  as  long  as  she  wished  to  re- 
tain her  as  such,  she  would  keep  up  the  slave  labor 
in  Texas  against  the  slave  labor  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  W.  scouted  the  idea  of  England  being  sincerely 
engaged  in  the  work  of  emancipation,  referred  to 
the  late  detection  of  a conspiracy  between  British 
cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  slave  dealers, 
and  also  to  her  undeviating  course  of  oppression  in 
India,  as  proofs  to  the  contrary.  If  gentlemen  wish- 
ed to  keep  Texas  as  a foreign  state  in  juxtaposition 
with  our  southwestern  border,  that  she  might  be  a 
mart  for  contraband  dealers  in  cotton  for  the  benefit 
of  England,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  southern  states — 
if  that  was  their  plan — then  it  was  the  surest  way 
that  could  be  taken  to  rivet  upon  her  the  chains  of 
slavery  forever.  No:  if  they  were  really  sincere  in 
their  professed  desires  to  see  slavery  abolished,  their 
true  and  only  course  was  to  annex  Texas  to  the 
United  States.  [A  laugh  in  certain  portions  of  the 
house.) 

Mr.  W.  next  expatiated  on  the  possible  effects  of 
the  war  between  Texas  and  Mexico  and  on  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
for  their  Texian  brethren.  But  once  set  before  them 
the  conquest  of  the  rich  Mexican  provinces,  and  you 
might  as  well  attempt  to  stop  the  wind.  This  go- 
vernment might  send  its  troops  to  the  frontier  to 
turn  them  back,  and  they  would  run  over  them  like 
a heard  of  buffalo.  Or  did  gentlemen  intend  to  put 
forth  the  odious,  exploded,  detestable  doctrine  of  “no 
expatriation?”  The  western  people  would  mock  at 
such  a barrier;  they  would  come  armed  to  the  fron- 
tier, and  who  should  stop  them  from  crossing  the 
line  and  going  where  they  pleased?  Let  the  work 
once  begin,  and  Mr.  W.  did  not  know  that  this  house 
would  hold  him  very  long.  Let  Texas  give  him 
but  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  he  would  undertake 
to  pay  every  American  claimant  against  Mexico 
fourfold  his  demand.  He  would  fix  our  boundary, 
not  where  Mr.  Mams  had  tried  to  fix  it,  at  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  but  far,  far  beyond;  ay,  and  he  would  soon 
fix  California  where  all  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
should  never  be  able  to  reach  it.  Slavery  should 
pour  itself  abroad  without  restraint,  and  find  no  li- 
mit but  the  southern  ocean.  The  Camanches  should 
no  longer  hold  the  richest  mines  of  Mexico;  but 
every  golden  image  which  had  received  the  profana- 
tion of  a false  worship  should  soon  be  melted  down, 
not  into  Spanish  milled  dollars,  indeed,  but  into 
good  American  eagles.  [Laughter,  mixed  with  some 
exclamations.)  Yes;  then  should  more  hard  money 
flow  into  the  United  States  than  any  exchequer  or 
sub-treasury  could  ever  circulate.  He  would  cause 
as  much  gold  to  cross  the  Rio  del  Norte  as  the  mules 
of  Mexico  could  carry;  ay,  and  make  a better  use  of 
it,  too,  than  any  lazy  bigotted  priesthood  under  heaven. 
[A  general  laugh.) 

Mr.  W.  next  alluded  to  the  blockade  of  the  coast 
of  Great  Britain  in  1814  by  the  privateer  Captain 
Boyle,  to  Houston’s  Mexican  blockade,  to  Alamo, 
and  to  his  future  feats.  Nor  could  all  the  vaunted 
power  of  England  stop  the  chivalry  of  the  west  till 
they  had  planted  the  Texian  star  on  the  walls  of  the 
city  of  Montezuma.  Nothing  could  keep  these 
booted  loafers  from  rushing  on  till  they  kicked  the 
Spanish  priests  out  of  the  temples  they  profaned. 
Gentlemen  might  be  horror-stricken  at  this. 

[A  voice:  “Oh  no,  sir,  not  at  all;  we  are  quite 
calm.”) 

Mr.  W.  then  entered  into  calculations  to  prove  his 
correctness, &c.&c.  finally  said  that  he  wanted  no  war 
with  Mexico;  he  went  for  sending  a minister  to  pre- 
serve peace;  but,  unless  she  treated  our  citizens  on  an 
equal  footing  with  those  of  England,  he  was  for  war, 
and  cared  not  how  soon. 

It  was  said  that  this  would  marry  us  to  a war  with 
England.  This  had  been  too  well  answered  by  his 
friend  (Mr.  Cushing)  already;  but  for  his  own  part, 
if  he  was  to  choose  a war  with  any  power,  the  pros- 
pect of  a war  with  England  was  the  very  thing  he 
should  desire.  If  he  were  to  pick  out  a war  to  suit 
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his  taste,  it  would  be  a war  with  England.  Here]  He  knew  nothing  of  the  instructions  given  to  the 
was  a “foeman  worthy  of  our  steel.”  He  would  present  minister  to  Mexico,  but  hoped  they  were  of 
leave  Mexico  to  Texas  and  the  people  of  the  Valley:  such  a character  as  to  require  immediately  the  deli- 
they  could  soon  dispose  of  her.  Let  a war  come;  with  very  of  all  our  citizens  now  confined  in  Mexico — - 
France,  the  United  States,  and  Texas,  on  the  one  side,  i that  they  were  positive  and  peremptory;  and  if  the 
and  England  and  Mexico  on  the  other;  he  would  ask  ' demand  is  not  complied  with,  that  the  next  negotia- 


nothing  better. 

Mr.  W.  then  insisted  that  a majority  in  the  United 
States  were  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and 


tor  to  be  sent  might  be  one  of  our  squadrons  com- 
manded by  one  of  our  gallant  navy  officers;  he  would 
wish  to  see  them  off  Vera  Cruz,  and  he  would  trust 


he  would  ask  the  seamen  of  Maine  and  Nantucket  if  to  their  honor  to  effect  the  release  of  our  people 
they  were  in  favor  of  England  getting  possession  of ; which  negotiation  had  failed  to  do.  He  knew  nolh- 
California.  Our  policy  was  peace  but  to  threaten  us  j ing  of  the  president’s  opinions,  whether  or  not  they 
with  the  growl  of  the  British  lion  was  the  very  way  j were  in  favor  of  the  annexation  to  Texas;  if  so,  and 
to  rouse  our  people.  I if  he  could  accomplish  the  object,  he  should  regard 

The  committee  now  rose  and  the  house  adjourned.  ! him  worthy  of  the  highest  honor.  In  the  manner 
Thursday,  April  14.  A message  was  received  ! Florida  was  obtained  from  Spain,  Santa  Anna  would 
from  the  senate  announcing  the  passage  of  certain  be  very  glad  to  dispose  of  Texas,  and  this  govern- 

Kill  o.y Blent  might  purchase  her  on  the  same  terms. 


bills,  among  which  was  the  loan  bill  with  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  was  concurred  in  by  the  house, 
and  the  bill  awaits  the  president’s  signature  to  be- 
come a law. 

Mr.  Cushing , from  the  committee  on  foreign  af- 
fairs, reported  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved , That  the  Fresident  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  he  hereby  is  requested  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  British  government  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a permanent,  equitable,  and  just  conven- 
tional arrangement  of  the  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  colonies  in  America. 

The  resolution  and  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  the  subject  postponed  for  a week. 

Mr.  Irwin  presented  the  resolutions  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania,  instructing  their  senators,  and 
requesting  their  representatives  to  urge  an  appropri- 
ation for  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio,  so  as  to  en- 
sure a regular  and  permanent  steamboat  navigation 
on  it  while  free  from  ice,  and  to  oppose  the  construc- 
tion of  a bridge  over  it  at  any  point. 

The  house  then  on  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore  resum- 
ed the  consideration  of  the  hill  for  diplomatic  ex- 
penditures, and  the  motion  of  Mr.  Linn,  to  strikeout 
the  appropriation  for  a mission  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  Wise  arose  and  vindicated  the  fitness  of  Gen. 
Thompson  for  the  mission,  which  had  been  assailed 
by  Mr.  Slade.  From  intercourse  he  knew  the  char- 
acter of  Gen.  T.  than  whom  he  had  never  known  a 
more  bland  and  kind  hearted  man.  He  was  accom- 
plished in  his  manners  as  a gentleman,  and  in  his  ad- 
dress was  more  distinguished  for  the  suaviter  than 
the  forliter.  The  gentleman  of  Vermont,  neither  had 
ever  been  his  associate  or  knew  him  sufficiently  well 
to  be  a judge  of  his  personal  temper,  but  had  felt 
the  spear  and  lance  of  that  gentleman  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  Butler,  of  S.  C.  said  he  had  listened  with  as- 
tonishment at  the  proposition,  coming  from  the  quar- 
ter it  did.  He  thought  it  exhibited,  in  adjusting 
questions  between  this  and  foreign  governments,  an 
ill-tempered  feeling.  If  there  was  ever  a time  when 
every  member  of  this  house,  from  whatever  section 
he  came,  should  forget  his  sectional  feelings,  when 
the  honor  of  the  country  was  concerned,  this  was 
the  time  when  it  should  be  done;  but  this  proposi- 
tion exhibited  that  there  were  strong  sectional  feel- 
ings uppermost  in  the  minds  of  gentlemen,  and  an 
ill-temper  towards  the  south. 

This  was  the  time  when  a representative  of  this 
country  should -be  at  Mexico  to  watch  the  course  of 
events,  and  report  them  truly  and  faithfully.  At  this 
time,  when  its  petty  tyrant  was  marching  to  invade 
Texas,  aided  by  British  gold  and  British  influence,  the 
proposition  was  to  withdraw  our  minister!  Whatever 
might  be  the  sympathies  of  a certain  class  of  gentle- 
men here  and  elsewhere,  whether  they  might  or 
might  not  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  tyrant  of 
Pvlexico,  his  feelings  were  enlisted  in  behalf  of  that 
gallant  people  of  Texas  who,  by  their  sufferings, 
their  hardships,  and  their  bravery,  had  entitled  them- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  had  founded  his  be-  j 
lief  only  on  the  delusive  and  ill-natured  feelings  that  I 
governed  him  on  all  occasions. 

His  object  in  rising  was  mainly  to  reply  to  some  j 
remarks  in  vindication  of  his  predecessor  from  an  j 
assault  on  his  character  by  the  gentleman  from  Ver-  | 
mont,  (Mr.  Slade.)  He.  was  sorry  that  the  gentle- 
man was  not  in  his  seat.  The  gentleman  was  a cool 
and  calculating  man,  who  approached  a subject  with 


purchase 

With  respect  to  the  invasion  by  the  Mexicans  and 
the  subjugation  of  Texas,  the  greater  probability  was 
that  Texas,  with  her  single  star,  would  march  to 
Mexico  itself;  and  he  hoped  the  time  was  not  far  dis- 
tant when  they  might  hear  the  pleasing  intelligence 
that  that  single  star,  the  emblem  of  liberty,  is  flying 
in  triumph  over  Mexico. 

The  gentleman  from  Vermont  had  now  taken  his 
seat.  He  had  observed  that  the  gentleman  was  a 
man  who  was  not  often  excited,  but  when  bent  on 
this  object  of  mischief,  when  engaged  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  appeared  uppermost  in  his  feelings, 
would  indulge  in  intemperance  and  violence  towards 
that  portion  of  the  country,  which  he  appeared  to 
hate  with  a holy  hatred.  What  might  have  been  the 
relationship  of  that  gentleman  with  the  present  min- 
ister to  Mexico  he  did  not  know.  The  gentleman 
had  taken  occasion  in  his  absence  to  say  that,  from 
his  want  of  temper,  he  was  unfit  to  represent  us  at 
Mexico.  If  the  gentleman  had  received  from  this 
officer  a private  injury,  it  would  have  been  much 
more  becoming  in  him  to  have  repelled  the  insult  at 
the  time  than  at  this  distant  period. 

Mr.  Slade  was  understood  to  say  he  had  no  recol- 
tion  of  having  received  insult  or  assaults  of  a per- 
sonal character  on  this  floor  from  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  the  present  minister. 

Mr.  Butler  said  he  regretted  that  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  had  seen  fit  thus  wantonly  to  assail 
this  gentleman  in  his  absence. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Ingersoll  moved  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment by  reducing  the  sums  of  appropriation  for  the 
missions  to  Austria  and  Prussia  one-half. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  said,  when  an  honorable  gen- 
tleman, who  had  so  conspicuous  a position  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  hur- 
ried a bill  of  this  sort  through,  when  every  body 
knew,  as  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Hal- 
sled)  had  proved  by  records  published  a few  days  ago 
in  the  Intelligencer,  that  this  house  was  already  in 
advance  in  its  business  of  former  congresses  at  this 
period  of  the  session — -when  the  gentleman  said  he 
hoped  there  would  be  but  little  debate,  he  (Mr.  I) 
said,  in  the  face  of  the  country— and  that  was  the 
principal  reason  why  he  had  risen — that  it  was  bet- 
ter that  the  appropriations  for  the  army  and  navy 
should  be  delayed  than  there  should  be  any  suppres- 
sion of  what  any  ^and  every  representative  chose  to 
say  in  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  stale  of  the 
union.  The  committee  of  the  whole  was  the  great 
defence  of  the  American  public,  an  infinitely  stron- 
ger defence  than  the  whole  army  and  navy.  Mr.  I. 
further  referred  to  the  wide  range  of  discussion  pro- 
per to  be  taken  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  said 
that  an  opportunity  should  be  given  to  every  indivi- 
dual to  express  his  local  and  particular  as  well  as 
his  national  views,  and  tiiat  the  abridgment  of  this 
liberty  was  the  great  reason  why  this  house  was  dai- 
ly sinking  in  public  estimation,  wiien  the  other  legis- 
lative body,  with  no  better  sense  of  propriety  and 
decorum,  was  rising  every  day  in  good  will.  He  in- 
tended in  his  remarks,  to  observe  the  rules  of  order, 
and  appealed  to  the  chairman  to  restrain  him  if  he 
should  transgress  them. 

The  house  would  recollect  (he  was  understood  to 
say)  that  at  the  last  session  he  had  moved  to  reduce 
the  diplomatic  establishment,  conceiving  as  he  did 
that  we  had  too  much  of  it  in  the  difl'erent  parts  of 
the  world.  Our  diplomatic  agencies  were  cumbrous, 


care  and  caution.  He  regretted  that  on  this  occa-  were  overdone.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  letter  ad- 
sion  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  have  so  far  forgot  what ' dressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
was  due  to  an  American  citizen  as  to  have  taken  the  'affairs,  (Mr.  Mams,)  the  secretary  of  state  had  sug- 
advantage  of  his  position  to  have  assailed  an  absent  gested  whether  the  business  could  not  be  better  done 
gentleman.  Magnanimity  would  appear  to  have  re-  ] by  a different  arrangement,  consulships  instead  of 
quired  from  him  that  he  should  have  made  an  open  missions.  He  (Mr.  I.)  conceived  that  a consul  would 
attack,  aboveboard,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  gen-  j be  sufficient  at  Vienna  and  Berlin,  where  we  now 
tleman  who  might  thus  have  insulted  him.  He  saw  had  full  ministers, and  at  Naples  and  Sardinia,  where 
the  gentleman  very  seldom  excited,  but  on  every  oc- ; we  had  unrequited  charges.  He  conceived  that  the 
casion  in  which  opportunity  presented  itself  he  in-  whole  system  might  be  reduced  to  the  republican 
dulged  in  most  violent,  ill-tempered  abuse  of  the  ' standard. 

outh  and  her  institutions.  j There  was  a view  of  this  subject  which  was  never 


taken;  that  was,  that  precisely  as  we  export  foreign 
ministers  do  we  import  them.  It  was  the  imported 
foreign  ministers, to  whom  we  paid  nothing,  by  whom 
we  suffered  vastly  more  than  by  those  we  export, 
whom  we  pay.  Our  foreign  ministers  cost  us  but 
little  more  than  §80,000;  but  what  did  the  foreign 
ministers  cost  us  here?  They  had  revolutionized 
this  country..  The  gold-spoon  influence  which  came 
from  that  quarter  infected  every  body  here:  no  man 
could  escape  it,  neither  presidents,  secretary,  nor  all 
the  rest.  He  thought  that  the  change  that  had  been 
made  in  this  respect  should  be  deprecated,  both  in 
its  effects  on  the  public  and  private  man,  on  the 
statesman  and  the  citizens  of  the  republic.  These 
foreign  missions  were  therefore  injurious,  not  only 
because  they  cost  us  so  much  money,  and  add  so 
much  to  the  presidential  patronage  in  the  unnecessa- 
ry numbers  sent  abroad,  but  in  finitely'  more  in  those 
they  bring  back  on  us.  The  gravest  question  inihe 
world  was  now  in  negotiation  in  this  city,  which  it*- 
volved  at  once  the  question  of  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade,  in  which  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  the 
deputies  of  France,  and  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  were  all  agitated  at  this  moment;  and  now  it 
came  to  be  connected  with  the  immense  question  of 
the  right  of  search.  He  was  about  to  say  that  the 
representatives  of  foreign  courts  here,  whose  access 
to  our  own  executive  was  perfectly  familiar,  exer- 
cised a great  influence.  He  did  not  speak  of  the  pre- 
sident now  in  the  chair,  but  might  not  the  day  come 
when  these  foreign  ministers,  from  this  personal  in- 
fluence with  the  executive  of  the  United  States, 
might  have  a most  vital  hearing  on  pending  negotia- 
tions? This  was  the  motive  to  him  of  doubting  the 
propriety  of  extending  our  foreign  intercourse,  which 
brings  back  on  us  a correlative  foreign  influence  of 
this  kind. 

Our  foreign  ministers  should  be  men  of  talents. — 
Our  minister  in  England,  (Mr.  Stevenson),  in  a se- 
ries of  excellent  letters  to  the  late  British  minister, 
and  our  minister  in  Paris,  (Mr.  Cass),  in  an  able 
pamphlet,  which  had  commanded  much  admiration 
in  Europe,  by  sounding  the  tocsin  on  the  subject  of 
the  right  of  search,  had  saved  the  infliction  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  insupportable  maritime  tyranny 
which  could  be  imposed  on  us.  Mark  the  immense 
effect  of  General  Cass’s  interposition  on  this  subject. 
The  French  minister,  of  the  highest  and  purest  cha- 
racter and  integrity,  and,  as  he  understood,  a decided 
abolitionist,  with  the  whole  support  of  the  throne, 
had  been  defeated  in  the  chamber  of  deputies.  We 
were  saved  the  infliction  of  marine  tyranny,  which 
entitled  itself  to  visit,  to  search,  to  capture,  and  send 
in  for  condemnation,  under  frivolous  pretexts,  every 
vessel  in  our  coasting  trade.  From  this  we  have 
been  saved  by  the  happy  and  honorable  interposition 
of  our  foreign  minister  abroad,  as  he  supposed,  with- 
out specific  instructions.  Our  ministers  to  England 
and  France,  (Mr.  I.  was  understood  to  say),  although 
they  might  have  had  no  specific  instructions  from  the 
present  executive,  could  look  into  the  journal  of 
their  missions,  and  see  the  laconic  and  noble  corres- 
pondence of  the  late  secretary  of  state — a man  who 
had  lately  gone  to  his  great  account — a man  who,  in 
his  long  life,  was  never  guilty  of  a mean,  dishonest, 
or  unworthy  act — a great  man.  There  was  then  be- 
fore them  a law  laid  down,  from  which  it  was  not 
for  them  to  depart,  and  they  were  sufficiently  inform- 
ed to  take  the  stand  they  did,  which  saved  us  and  the 
world  from  this  marine  infliction. 

With  reference  to  these  developments  abroad,  and 
with  reference  to  the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  foreign  affairs,  founded  on  the  commu- 
nication from  the  executive  department,  he  was  not 
prepared  at  this  moment  to  act  hastily  or  undeviat- 
ingly  on  any  notions  he  might  have.  He  was  not 
disposed  to  push  matters  to  extremity,  in  the  face  of 
what  they  were  told  here  by  the  gentleman  who 
moved  the  resolution  on  this  subject,  and  when  the 
gentleman’s  opinion  was  corroborated  by  the  report 
from  the  department  of  state;  and  while  he  had  moved 
this  amendment,  it  was  for  an  opportunity  to  give  his 
views  on  the  subject,  and  not  from  any  hope  or  wish 
that  the  amendment  should  prevail.  He  trusted,  be- 
fore he  left  this  stage,  he  should  have  some  opportu- 
nity, when  the  subject  was  under  consideration,  of 
incorporating  some  propositions  into  our  regulations 
on  the  subject. 

Our  foreign  ministers  were  the  cheap  substitute 
for  war;  according  to  the  constitution  the  cheap  sub- 
stitute for  misunderstanding  with  foreign  Dations, 
which  they  prevent. 

He  desired  to  add,  in  connection  with  the  subject, 
a very  few  words  on  what  he  conceived  to  be  one  of 
the  most  misunderstood  interests  in  the  country. — 
There  had  come  among  us  lately  an  envoy  extraordi- 
nary from  Great  Britain;  a gentleman  whom  he  had 
the  honor  to  know  personally  a great  many  years 
ago,  and  who,  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  say,  as 
far  as  his  personal  inclinations  and  personal  temper 
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wore  concerned,  he  was  sure  come  to  ns  in  a 
peaeetul  spirit,  because  lie  was  sure  that  was  his  na- 
ture; and  he  took  great  pleasure  in  saving  it,  as  this 
gentleman  had  been  the  subject  of  some  animadver- 
sion in  th.e  newspapers,  that  he  never  would  bo  con- 
victed of  any  dishonorable  charge,  and  that  in  all  his 
intercourse  with  Americans,  at  all  times,  throughout 
a long  life,  he  had  been  a candid,  liberal  and  gener- 
ous man.  What  instructions  this  minister  had,  he 
knew  nothing  about;  but  in  his  (Mr.  I’s)  apprehen- 
sion, he  could  win  his  way  at  least  without  any  diffi- 
culty by  taking  one  course,  and  that  he  would  take 
the  liberty  publicly  to  suggest. 

It  was  a remarkable  fart,  not  often  adverted  to, 
that  on  the  live  great  points  of  controversy  between 
the  United  States  and  G reat  Britain,  she  was  in  every 
one  of  them  an  egregious  aggressor.  On  the  Maine 
question  she  took  our  soil;  in  the  Caroline  affair  she 
invaded  it  with  force  and  arms;  in  Oregon  she  dis- 
possessed us  of  our  territory;  in  the  Creole  case  she 
took  what  we  hold,  and  she  had  acknowledged  to  be 
our  property;  and  on  the  question  of  search  or  visita- 
tion, she  came  across  the  Atlantic,  from  the  old  world 
to  the.  new,  with  exploded  pretentions,  demanding 
that  we  should  submit  not  only  our  vast  commerce  in 
all  the  seas  of  tiie  ocean,  but  our  coasting  trade  to 
the  visitation  and  search  of  those  who  say  that  all 
they  desire  is  to  be  constables  of  the  ocean. 

He  was  a man  of  peace,  and  he  hoped  we  should 
have  no  war;  but  he  conceived  that  the  evils  of  war 
were  altogether  exaggerated.  He  was  not  insensi- 
ble to  the  evils  of  war;  but  he  wished  the  British 
minister  here  to  understand  that  he  might  depend 
upon  it  (and  he  said  it  with  the  voice  of  friendship) 
that  war  would  not  do  us  as  much  harm  as  his  coun- 
try. In  the  first  place,  if  we  choose  to  apply  the 
principles  of  war,  it  paid  ail  the  states’  debts  at  once 
— $200,000,000  debts  would  be  settled — [laughter] — 
or,  at  all  events  it  suspended  the  interest  on  the  ca- 
pital during  the  war.  In  the  next  place,  when  they 
talked  of  the  want  of  preparation,  he  had  hardly  pa- 
tience to  sit  still  and  hear  it.  We  were  prepared  be- 
yond the  preparation  for  either  of  the  former  wars; 
in  the  first  place  in  having  a sufficient  population,  in 
the  capacity  of  clothing  that  population,  and  in  hav- 
ing all  the  materials  of  war  greatly  superior  to  the 
materials  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  There 
was  nothing  in  any  navy  in  the  world  to  be  compar- 
ed to  the  two  vessels  now  arrived  almost  within  the 
sound  of  his  voice.  There  were  none  in  the  British 
or  French  navy  at  all  comparable  with  these  vessels; 
so  he  was  informed  by  an  officer  of  the  navy,  and  that 
these  ships  were  superior  to  any  thing  in  the  world. 
All  our  lakes  and  rivers  were  covered  with  trans- 
porting steamboats,  which  he  was  informed  could 
readily  be  made  efficient  for  harbor  defence. 

On  this  subject  of  preparation,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  we  were  under  a lamentable  delusion.  He 
should  be  sorry  if  we  were  better  prepared,  because 
we  must  always  compromise;  we  live  in  a republican 
country,  our  republicanism  by  the  existence  of  an 
armed  government;  and  he  would  rather  take  this  na- 
tion as  it  is,  than  the  most  completely  armed  nation 
of  the  world.  Give  him,  if  we  go  to  war,  that  moral 
nation  in  whom  the  principles  of  liberty,  indepen- 
dence and  defiance  exist,  in  preference  to  all  the 
armed  power  on  earth.  It  was  a monstrous  humbug 
to  talk  of  the  British  going  into  New  York  and  burn- 
ing it.  He  had  been  told  by  the  first  officer  in  the 
American  navy  that  it  was  just  as  easy  to  burn  Lon- 
don as  Newr  York,  and  that  he  w'ould  answer  for  it, 
if  they  burned  New  York,  give  him  a little  opportu- 
nity and  he  would  burn  London  too.  [Laughter]. 

They  talked  of  a servile  insurrection,  of  setting 
the  slaves  o(  the  south  on  us,  and  dismembering  the 
union.  Were  they  to  bo  talking  in  this  way,  when 
they  knew  that  Ireland,  India,  and  Canada,  hung  by 
a thread?  and  instead  of  dismembering  us,  we  had  only 
to  let  loose  what  their  own  brilliant  Canning  called 
the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  they  w'ould  fail  to  pieces 
like  the  banking  system  of  the  United  States?  [A 
laugh.]  He  did  not  wish  to  see  Great  Britain  other- 
wise than  Great  Britain,  except  when  she  made  ag- 
gressions on  our  own  country.  He  wished  to  tell 
her  (he  was  understood  to  say)  when  he  talked  of 
dismembering  us,  that  we  were  in  a state  of  perfect 
union,  and  he  hoped  that  this  mission  now  pending 
here  would  terminate  by  this  administration  taking 
its  position  and  saying,  “we  are  for  peace.  We  do 
not  want  to  fight.  Do  not  make  it  for  our  interests; 
we  cannot  yield  to  your  demands;  if  we  should,  the 
senate  would  overrule  us;  congress  would  defeat  our 
purpose;  the  people  would  turn  against  us;  in  this 
popular  country,  concessions  you  require  are  ex- 
tremely unpopular.”  We  had  the  sympathies  of  ail 
France,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  every 
maritime  nation  in  the  world,  Texas  too.  [Laugh- 
ter.] ° 

He  had  said  these  things  in  a spirit  of  peace; 
he  had  no  hostile  temper  or  disposition.  He  trusted 


that  it  might  he  heard,  and  bn  not  altogether  with- 
out some  use.  lie  saw  no  difficulty  at  all  in  settling 
the  Maine  boundary  question;  nothing  insuperable  in 
i the  Caroline  case,  or  the  Creole  case,  or  the  question 
' of  the  Oregon  country.  He  saw  no  difficulty  it  set- 
tling all  these  questions,  excepting  one  and  that  could 
be  settled  in  one  day  if  Lord  Ashburton  were  to  say 
as  to  this  question  of  search  and  visitation.  “I  find 
the  country  so  much  against  me,  I must,  as  a matter 
of  necessity,  give  it  up.” 

He  challenged  opposition  to  the  opinion  he  assert- 
ed that  there  was  no  right  of  search  in  time  of  war, 
much  less,  and  it  was  monstrous  for  Great  Britain 
| to  come  to  us  and  talk  of  our  yielding  it  in  time 
j of  peace.  It  was  merely  an  exercise  of  brute  force, 
i He  believed  in  the  thirty  treaties  lie  had  examined 
i within  the  last  two  hundred  years;  (general  and 
! prolonged  laughter,  in  which  Mr.  I.  participated); 
he  acknowledged  that  he  was  an  old  man;  but  he 
had  intended  to  say  that  he  had  examined  the 
treaty  made  for  two  hundred  years,  which,  as 
well  as  the  law  of  nature,  vindicated  that  there  was 
I no  right  of  search,  and  that  this  demand  was  a mon- 
strosity. 

The  greatest  question  in  tile  world,  which  now 
agitated  all  Christendom  nearly,  was  this  mixed  ques- 
tion of  the  slave  Irade  and  this  right  of  visitation  and 
search;  and  if  ever  deserted  by  France,  as  we  are  by 
Russia  and  the  other  powers,  how  noble  and  glorious 
would  be  our  position,  how  imposing  our  attitude, 
standing  alone  to  uphold  freedom  by  sea,  as  our  ex- 
ample had  given  it  to  much  of  the  world  ashore?  It 
would  be  for  the  United  States  to  stand  up  in  a peace- 
able attitude  and  say,  we  do  not  mean  to  go  to  war, 
unless  you  coerce  us;  we  do  not  mean  to  strike  princi- 
ples, which  are  the  true  American  principles.  He 
trusted  the  British  minister  would  be  successful  in  his 
mission,  if  a mission  of  conciliation  and  peace;  that  he 
would  settle  every  point  in  controversy,  and  return  to 
an  earldom.  Lord  Ashburton  had  Mr.  I’s  best  wishes 
for  such  a triumph.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  was 
easy  for  him  to  succeed  in  his  mission,  provided  he 
took  the  proper  course;  and  if  he  should,  before  they 
adjourned  to  go  to  their  homes,  lie  conceived  that  al- 
most every  difficulty  would  be  settled.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  their  settlement  by  the  application  of  a 
little  good  sense. 

So  did  he  conceive  there  was  little  difficulty  in 
settling  our  domestic  affairs.  He  thought  if  they  let 
the  tarid  alone  for  two  or  three  months  more  it  would 
settle  itself.  He  felt  as  tranquil  on  that  as  on  the 
question  of  our  foreign  relations.  With  regard  to 
the  bank  question  or  the  exchequer  project,  there 
also  the  restoration  of  specie  payments  all  over  the 
country  was  settling  the  question;  and  if  they  would 
take  care  and  talk  in  committee  of  the  whole  for  a 
month  or  two  all  these  things  would  settle  them- 
selves better  than  they  could  do  it.  As  he  had  been 
charged  with  being  non-committal,  he  begged  leave 
to  speak  without  reserve;  and  suggest  a ground  on 
which  they  might  all  meet  in  harmony  ori  the  cur- 
rency question;  and  he  saw  nothing  but  party  feelings 
to  prevent  it.  Fie  was  not  wedded  to  the  sub-trea- 
sury. It  was  not  a sine  qua  non  with  him.  He  was 
ready  to  vote  for  any  measure  which  embraced  its 
principle  without  its  machinery.  So,  also,  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  he  took  to  be  out  of  the  question 
for  the  present.  All  must  yield.  Let  them  fall  back 
on  the  act  of  1789,  an  act  of  Washington’s  adminis-  I 
t ration.  There  was  an  act  which,  with  a little  addi-  ' 
tion  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  would  be 
all  that  was  necessary.  He  desired  nothing  more.  He 
conceived  that  there  was  no  great  difficulty  in  arrang- 
ing our  affairs  abroad  or  at  home. 

Mr.  Jhlanis  arose  and  addressed  the  committee. 
[See  page  119]  and  having  concluded  the  committee 
rose  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  April  15.  Mr.  Underwood  rose  and  said 
that  he  held  in  his  hand  an  old,  tattered,  and  worn 
pamphlet,  which  had  been  printed  before  this  gov- 
ernment was  formed.  Its  author  was  James  Rum- 
sey,  and  its  subject  steamboat  navigation.  Those 
who  were  here  when  Edward  Rumsey,  the  nephew 
of  James,  made  on  this  floor  a speech  of  unsurpass- 
ed eloquence  on  the  subject  of  his  uncle’s  claims  to 
originality  as  the  first  human  being  who  ever  appli- 
ed the  power  of  steam  in  propelling  a boat,  might 
recollect  his  statement,  that,  when  a boy,  he  had 
seen  a pamphlet  containing  many  evidences  of  the 
nature  and  date  of  his  uncle’s  experiments  upon  the 
Potomac,  and  which  pamplet  had  unfortunately  been 
lost.  Sir,  (continued  Mr.  U.)  the  pamphlet  I now 
hold  in  my  hand  is  the  same  which  he  alluded  to.  I 
procured  it  day  before  yesterday  from  Mr.  Bliss,  of 
New  York,  to  whom  I was  introduced  by  a member 
(Mr.  J.  C.  Clark)  from  that  state.  Mr.  Bliss,  who 
many  years  since  was  engageif  in  steamboat  experi- 
ments in  the  west,  obtained  the  pamphlet  from  Dr. 
Edward  Rumsey,  deceased,  the  brother  of  James. 


One  of  the  first  articles  iu  the  pamphlet  is  the 
statement  of  Gen.  Horatio  Gates  as  to  the  mariner 
in  which  Mr.  Ramsey’s  boat  ascended  the  Potomac, 
against  the  current,  in  December,  1787.  And  the 
last  article  is  a copy  of  parts  of  a letter  written  by 
Rumsey  to  Gen.  Washington,  in  1785,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  invention. 

The  house  knows  that  there  is  a bill  now  pending, 
reported  by  the  select  committee,  proposing  a grant 
of  land  to  the  heirs  of  Rumsey.  The  contents  of 
this  pamphlet  will  exhibit  evidence  of  the  facts  upon 
which  that  bill  is  based. 

I am,  moreover,  anxious,  as  far  as  I can,  to  redeem 
the  character,  the  services,  and  the  memory  of  James 
Rumsey  from  oblivion.  I think  the  nation  should  at 
least  cherish  his  memory  with  gratitude,  if  his  heirs 
are  not  to  receive  a substantial  token  of  the  estimate 
placed  on  their  ancestor’s  services  to  mankind  by  a 
liberal  grant  of  lands.  Mr.  U.  moved  that  the  pam- 
phlet be  reprinted  by  order  of  the  house.  The  mo- 
tion prevailed  without  objection. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cushing,  the  various  resolutions 
which  had  been  presented  during  the  present  session 
on  the  subject  of  amendments  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  were  referred  to  the  select  com- 
niillee  heretofore  raised  on  that  subject. 

The  house  then  resumed  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  in  the  chair, 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  civil  and  diplomatic 
appropriations,  and  the  amendment  offered  thereto 
by  Mr.  Linn , and  its  farther  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Ingersoll. 

Mr.  JJdams  resumed  and  concluded  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Campbell , of  S.  C:  addressed  the  committee, 
and  having  concluded,  the  committee  rose,  reported 
progress,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  April  16.  The  house  resumed  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  the  bill  for  diplomatic  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  Slade  desired  to  make  explanations,  and  after 
a few  remarks  concluded. 

Mr.  Bolts  arose  and  addressed  the  committee. 

Mr.  Linn  withdrew  his  proposed  amendment,  and 
the  amendment  of  Mr.  Ingersoll  to  Mr.  Linn's  amend- 
ment was  withdrawn,  therefore,  with  it. 

The  committee  then  passed  cn  to  the  sequent 
items  of  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  various 
objects,  and  finally  rose  and  reported  the  bill  to  the 
I house  with  its  several  amendments.  Having  dis- 
i cussed  it  for  some  time,  the  house  adjourned, 
j Monday,  April  18.  Mr.  Irwin , of  Pa.  arose  and 
[ announced  the  death  of  his  colleague,  the  honorable 
j Joseph  Lawrence , and  having  delivered  an  eulogy,  of- 
j fered  at  the  request  of  his  colleagues,  resolutions  of 
[ condolence  and  respect  to  his  memory  which  were 
adopted,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  April  19.  The  members  attended  the 
funeral  of  the  hon.  Joseph  Lawrence,  from  the  house 
to  the  national  cemetery. 

Wednesday,  April  20.  The  house  proceeded  to 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  civil  and  diploma- 
tic expenses,  and  after  a protracted  discussion  of 
various  points  of  order,  and  having  struck  out  in 
general  the  appropriations  for  contingent  expenses, 
and  the  indefinite  sum  of  $100,000  for  the  judiciary, 
and  passed  an  amendment  limiting  the  receipts  of 
the  district  attorney  and  clerk  of  the  United  States 
district  court  of  the  southern  district  of  New  York, 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  an  engrossment  and  finally 
passed. 

Mr.  Fillmore  arose  and  stated  that  a letter  from 
the  secretary  of  war  of  3d  March,  gave  information 
that  the  appropriations  for  the  quarter-master’s  and 
commissary  general’s  departments  were  exhausted, 
and  moved  therefore,  to  go  into  committee,  which 
being  agreed  to,  he  then  moved  to  take  up  the  army 
bill.  Negatived  78  to  72. 

Mr.  Cushing  moved  that  the  committee  take  up  the 
exchequer  bill  Rejected. 

Mr.  Medill,  of  Pa.  moved  to  take  up  the  apportion- 
ment bill.  This  motion  was  assented  to,  and  after 
discussion,  the  representative  number  of  5S,000,  as 
moved  by  Mr.  Steuarl,  of  Illinois,  was  agreed  to  be 
substitnted  for  the  number  of  70,000,  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Everett. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  progress. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a communica- 
tion from  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  dated  April  16, 
informing  that  the  steam  frigates  Missouri  and  Mis- 
sissippi, were  at  anchor  off  Greenleaf  point,  having 
been  ordered  here  that  members  of  congress,  if  so 
inclined,  might  have  an  opportunity  to  examine 
these  specimens  of  American  naval  architecture,  and 
inviting  them  on  Tuesday  next,  the  19th  inst.  to  visit 
said  vessels.  The  time  having  passed,  the  speaker 
informed  that  the  secretary  proposed  that  the  visit 
should  be  made  on  any  other  day  agreeable  to  the 
house.  After  some  conversation,  it  was  resolved  to 
visit  them  on  Saturday  23d  at  12  m. 

The  house  then  adjourned. 
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Amistad  Africans.  They  arrived  at  Sierre  Leone 
on  January  15,  50  days  from  New  York,  and  were 
well  received  by  Dr.  Ferguson  the  lieut.  governor. 
On  January  30th,  sir  George  Macdonald,  the  new 
governor  arrived.  Their  implements  of  civilization 
were  allowed  to  be  landed  duty  free. They  found  there 
many  of  their  Mendi  countrymen  and  liberated  Af- 
ricans of  60  different  tribes,  of  whom  the  Mendians 
were  the  most  numerous.  The  conduct  of  Cinque 
and  the  rest  (with  the  exception  of  the  girls,  and 
some  of  the  men  and  lads),  had  not  been  so  good  as 
the  missionaries  had  hoped,  particularly  in  not  ab- 
staining from  their  old  licentious  habits.  Still,  the 
missionaries  were  full  of  hope,  anxiously  iesirous  of 
securing  some  retreat  where  good  regulations  might 
be  observed.  The  Mendians  were  highly  pleased  in 
continuing  their  school  instruction.  Several  slave 
ships  had  been  sent  in  and  condemned. 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Paulding, 
arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  11th  inst.  A deputa- 
tion of  gentlemen  met  him  at  the  lake.  -Mr.  Prieur, 
the  mayor  elect,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  and  the 
citizens  generally,  bade  him  welcome  to  New  Or- 
leans. He  will  proceed  thence  to  visit  Mr.  Clay  at 
Ashland,  says  the  Mobile  Register,  and  gen.  Jackson 
at  the  Hermitage. 

Mr.  Clay  left  Washington  on  the  21st  on  his  re- 
turn to  his  home  in  the  west. 

Explosion  of  the  Medora.  After  the  disastrous 
explosion  of  the  engine  of  this  steamboat  at  Balti- 
more on  April  17,  100  hands  were  employed  by  the 
civil  authorities  in  extricating  from  their  watery 
graves,  the  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  individuals  who 
were  involved  in  its  wreck.  On  Wednesday  the  20th 
the  last  body  who  was  known  to  have  been  aboard 
and  missing,  Mr.  Francis  McAlear,  was  extricated. 
On  Saturday,  the  19th,  a coroner’s  inquest  was  held 
over  the  body  of  J.  R.  Boon  for  the  purpose  of  eli- 
citing such  information  as  might  tend  to  elucidate 
the  mystery  of  the  catastrophe.  John  Watchman 
the  builder  of  the  engine  testified  that  the  boiler  had 
been  tested  previously  to  the  extent  of  27  and  31  in- 
ches, that  previously  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Moale 
who  had  directed  the  trial  of  the  boat  lie  ordered 
the  engineer  to  close  the  damper  and  keep  the  steam 
down  until  he  should  arrive.  He  went  in  a few  mi- 
nutes afterwards  to  the  guage  which  indicated  10  in- 
ches of  steam — tried  to  lift  the  safety  valve  but 
could  not.  This  excited  his  fears,  and  after  exami- 
ning the  rope  attached  to  the  lever  of  the  safety 
valve,  to  see  if  it  was  on  the  pully,  he  walked  away. 
Still  he  was  haunted  with  a fear  that  all  was  not 
right,  and  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Moale  came  on 
board,  he  went  to  the  boiler,  in  which  he  found  plen- 
ty of  water.  He  tried  the  third  cock  of  the  boiler 
which  ejected  water — he  then  tried  the  cock  above; 
did  not  like  its  appearance;  cried  out  to  Ferguson, 
and  asked  him  how  much  steam  he  had  on;  the  an- 
swer was  22  inches;  did  not  look  at  the  guage  him- 
self. While  farther  engaged  aft  in  the  duties  of  his 
office,  the  explosion  took  place.  He  would  not  have 
feared  50  inches  of  steam,  fears  some  foolish  ambi- 
tion was  prevalent.  The  expansion  of  rarefication 
of  steam  is  so  sudden  that  it  is  possible  that  27  or  30 
inches  was  generated  in  less  than  five  minutes;  no 
man  can  calculate  with  anything  approaching  to  pre- 
cision, the  rapidity  with  which  steam  becomes  rarefi- 
ed. Some  on  board  must  have  tampered  with  the 
safety-valve,  placed  an  additional  weight  on  its  le- 
ver, or  in  some  other  way  obstructed  its  free  use. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  was  slightly  injured  informed  one 
of  his  workmen  on  Saturday  morning  that  he  was 
standing  looking  at  the  guage,  when  he  saw  it  sud- 
denlyrun  up  to  the  deck.  He  instantly  betook  him- 
self to  flight,  but  was  arrested  in  his  course  by  the 
explosion,  which  took  place  immediately  after. 

Gideon  Brown,  builder  of  the  boiler,  affirmed. 
Ten  minutes  previous  to  backing  out,  there  was  ap- 
parently very  little  steam  on;  left  the  vicinity  of  the 
engine  five  minutes  before  the  explosion,  because  he 
thought  too  many  persons  were  engaged  in  that  quar- 
ter, in  firing,  &c. — he  did  not  suspect  any  accident, 
but  was  of  opinion  that  too  many  were  there.  Tri- 
ed the  state  of  the  water  just  before  leaving  the  boi- 
ler, and  was  sure  there  was  no  deficiency.  When 
the  boiler  was  first  tried  on  Saturday  previous,  there 
was  a much  greater  pressure  on. 

Capt.  James  Chaytor  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
was  standing  on  board  of  his  own  boat.  As  he  saw 
the  Medora  backing  out  from  the  wharf,  singular 
misgivings  seemed  to  cross  his  mind,  on  account  of 
the  stillness  which  prevailed  on  board  the  Medora. 
She  had  not  blown  olf  much  steam,  and  he  was  sud- 
denly impressed  with  a belief  that  it  was  strange. 
The  steam  escaped  from  the  boiler  pipe  very  slow- 


ly. He  voluntarily  turned  to  those  near  him,  and 
retreating,  he  exhorted  them  to  follow.  He  was 
suddenly  thrown  down  upon  deck,  and  when  he  re- 
covered from  the  shock,  he  saw  a man,  whom  he  af- 
terwards learned  was  Mr.  Edward  Speddy,  a ship- 
joiner,  lying  beside  him,  most  horribly  mutilated. 

Several  other  witnesses  were  examined. 

Verdict.  The  jury  of  inquest  in  the  case  of  the 
death  of  John  R.  Boon,  having  summoned  many 
witnesses  who  were  on  board  the  steamboat  Medora 
at  the  time  of  the  explosion  of  her  boiler,  and  hav- 
ing ascertained  that  the  deceased  was  on  board  of 
said  steamboat  after  she  was  hauled  out  of  dock;  and 
having  examined  also  those  who  assisted  in  taking 
him  out  of  the  water,  have  agreed  that  he  came  to 
his  death  by  injuries  sustained  by  the  explosion,  and 
from  the  evidence  before  them,  are  of  opinion  that 
the  accident  was  occasioned  by  raising  the  steam 
too  high,  and  greatly  above  the  guage  intended  to  be 
used  in  the  ordinary  use  of  said  machinery  on  board 
of  said  steamboat.  Whether  this  was  owing  to  care- 
lessness or  to  tampering  with  the  safety  valve,  the 
jury  cannot  undertake  to  say. 

On  the  19th  instant,  Joseph  Cragg  testified  that 
“about  ten  minutes  previous  to  the  explosion,  I went 
forward  to  speak  to  Mr.  Furguson,  the  chief  engi- 
neer, and  requested  him  not  to  start  the  engine  until 
after  the  return  of  a person  who  had  gone  on  shore. 
I remarked  to  Mr.  Ferguson  that  I thought  the  weight 
of  the  safety  valve  was  too  light;  Ferguson  stated 
that  it  had  been  pushed  in  toward  the  valve,  and  re- 
quested me  to  open  the  door  and  push  it  out  to  its 
proper  place,  which  I did;  1 then  went  aft  to  see  if 
my  friend  who  had  left  the  boat,  had  returned,  wait- 
ed thereuntil  I discovered  him  on  board,  and  imme- 
diately informed  Mr.  Ferguson  that  he  was  on  board. 
As  I had  nothing  then  to  attend  to,  the  engine  being 
altogether  in  charge  of  Messrs.  Ferguson  and  Ram- 
say, I walked  slowly  to  the  forward  part  of  the  boat 
and  examined  the  water  in  the  boiler,  and  found  wa- 
ter flush  in  the  three  lower  cocks,  and  steam  in  the 
fourth;  as  I walked  slowly  aft  again  taking  a glance 
at  the  steam  guage,  1 found  there  was  near  as  I can 
recollect,  about  twenty-two  inches  of  steam,  by  the 
shewing  of  the  guage,  being  about  two  inches  more 
than  when  Mr.  Ferguson  requested  me  to  remove  the 
weight;  I here  stopped  a minute  or  so  to  wipe  my 
hands,  having  got  some  paint  on  them  from  off  the 
door,  whilst  opening  it  to  remove  the  weight.  In 
about  two  minutes  the  explosion  took  place,  when  I 
knew  no  more  until  I found  myself  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water  in  the  basin;  when  I came  up  I found  my- 
self under  the  wood  and  lumber  from  the  wreck;  got 
clear  of  the  wreck  and  then  got  on  the  lumber  until 
a boat  came  along  and  took  me  to  the  shore.”  Also 
positively  denies  any  agreement  having  been  made 
between  Ferguson,  Ramsay  and  himself,  and  testifies 
he  had  not  spoken  to  Ramsay  during  or  previous  to 
his  removing  the  weight  of  safety  valve.  Did  not 
put  any  additional  weight  on  the  safety  valve,  and 
cannot  imagine  any  cause  for  the  explosion.  A.  G. 
Ramsay  on  the  19th  testified  before  justice  A.  H. 
Pennington,  that  Mr.  Cragg  and  deponent  had  no 
conversation  during  the  evening,  nor  had  any  ar- 
rangement or  understanding  been  made  between  Fer- 
guson, Cragg  or  himself,  as  is  reported  in  the  papers 
of  the  19 th  of  April,  nor  does  he  know  any  thing 
about  the  changing  of  the  weights  on  the  lever  as 
therein  stated  or  of  any  additional  weight  having 
been  added. 

List  of  the  dead.  John  C.  Moale,  William  Moale, 
Joseph  Lecompte,  captain  John  Vickers,  Edmund 
Young,  Benjamin  French,  John  R.  Boon,  John  Burns, 
Richard  Linthicum,  Robert  Doyle,  George  Enley, 
John  Harper,  John  Haley,  Andrew  F.  Henderson, 
John  Boston,  William  Lewis,  George  Geddes,  S.  W. 
Hackney,  James  W.  Lavers,  James  Mitchell,  John 
Kemp,  John  Yeager,  Jackson  Reeder,  John  Speddy, 
Duncan  Ferguson,  Francis  McAlear — 26. 

List  of  wounded.  Captain  Sutton,  Joseph  Cragg, 
John  Mitchell,  R.  H.  Middleton,  John  Henderson, 
Albert  Ramsay,  Zachariah  Nichols,  Alex.  Spavin, 
Samuel  Glenn,  Wesley  Culley,  John  Kaylor,  James 
Wilson,  William  Roberts,  Lawrence  Pieigar,  James 
Clark,  Thomas  Hilditch,  David  Frazier,  Patrick  Col- 
lins, Francis  Beayt,  — — Stripple,  James  Crawford, 
George  Reynolds,  George  Hoofnagle,  Sam’l  Smith, 
George  Hyde,  Henry  Snyder,  George  Claisy,  Wm. 
Binion,  Isaiah  Wagner,  Louis  Wagner,  (brothers,) 
Daniel  Stevens,  Martin  Hickley,  James  Montgome- 
ry, Henry  Lightner,  William  Allen,  and  two  sons. 
Capt.  Coffee,  steamboat  Georgia,  (slightly.)  Mak- 
ing in  all  38  wounded. 

Summary.  Dead  26,  wrounded  38,  uninjured  15. 
Making  in  all,  as  on  board  79. 

Elections.  Robt.  H.  Morris  (V.  B.)  received  for 
mayor  of  N.  York  20,633  votes,  J.  P.  Phoenix  (whig) 
18,755,  T.  F.  Field  (abolition)  136,  James  Monroe 
12.  Total  39,546.  Morris  over  Phoenix  1,878. 


Fire.  At  Columbia,  S.  C.  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  twenty-nine  stores  and  dwellings  were  entirely 
destroyed,  loss  estimated  at  $200,000;  about  one  half 
insured  at  the  Augusta  and  Charleston  insurance  of- 
fices. 

Home  League.  The  convention  of  the  friends  of 
American  industry  which  assembled  at  New  York  on 
April  5th,  organized  themselves  on  that  day,  deter- 
mined the  appointment  of  committees  on  26  several 
branches  of  interest  and  adopted  various  resolu- 
tions on  the  6th,  received  reports  from  several  of 
them  on  the  7th,  which  are  not  yet  published,  receiv- 
ed others  on  the  8th,  and  after  voting  that  there  be 
a national  convention  of  the  home  lyceum  at  New 
York  in  October  next  during  the  fair  of  the  Ame- 
rican Institute,  adjourned  sine  die.  The  report 
of  one  of  its  committees  will  be  found  on  page  117. 
There  were  1,100  delegates  and  near  400  present  each 
day. 

The  N.  York  Canals  were  to  be  open  for  naviga- 
tion on  April  20. 

Florida.  The  troops  under  Gen.  Worth  are  ac- 
tively engaged.  On  the  15th  inst.  the  Withlacoochee 
Cove  and  Wahoo  Swamp  were  to  be  thoroughly  ex- 
amined. 

Right  of  Search.  An  essay  from  the  pen  of 
Henry  Wheaton,  L.  L.  D.  minister  of  the  U.  States 
at  the  court  of  Berlin,  entitled  “enquiry  into  the  vali- 
dity of  the  British  claim  to  the  right  of  visitation  and 
search  of  American  vessels  suspected  to  be  engaged 
in  the  African  slave  trade,  has  just  been  published 
from  the  Philadelphia  press. 

Visitation  of  American  vessels.  We  learn,  says 
the  Salem  Gazette,  that  Capt.  Conway,  of  the  brig 
Mermaid,  which  arrived  yesterday  at  this  port,  last 
from  Rio  Grande,  was  boarded  twice  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  from  H.  B.  M.  brig  Brisk.  He  was  treated, 
on  both  occasions,  with  great  civility  by  the  board- 
ing officer,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  search  his 
vessel.  The  officer  would  not  even  enter  the  cabin, 
without  a particular  invitation. 

Liverpool  cotton  markets,  Jlpril  10 th.  The  de- 
mand  for  cotton  continues  limited.  American  com- 
mon declined  £d.  per  lb.  from  last  weeks,  the  better 
maintain  full  prices.  April  4th,  market  without 
change.  Sales  amounted  to  4,000  bales.  April  5. 
Extremely  dull.  Surats  declined  rd.  The  sales  of 
the  week  were  18,940,  including  1,200  American 
taken  on  speculation,  and  600  American  and  450 
East  India  for  exportation,  leaving  only  17,890  taken 
for  consumption  by  the  trade.  The  feeling  altogether 
in  the  trade  is  one  of  great  depression. 

Tea,  The  trade  has  been  dull,  Congou  has  given 
way  |d.  young  hyson  and  gunpowder  Id.  per  lb. 
Have  had  farther  arrivals  from  China  but  the  stock 
is  still  much  below  what  it  was  this  time  last  year; 
being  27,800,000  lbs.  against  33,400,000  lbs.  Con- 
gou souchong,  twankay  and  hyson  is  less  in  propor- 
tion of  stock  on  hand;  but  imperial  and  gunpowder 
shows  an  increase.  The  imports  of  tea  this  year 
have  been  6,420,000  lbs.  to  the  same  period  last  year 
there  was  only  3,860,000  lbs. 

Corn  market,  April  4.  The  week’s  imports  of 
British  grain,  flour  and  oatmeal,  are  of  moderate 
amount.  From  abroad  we  have  received  10,314  quar- 
ters of  wheat,  1,000  quarters  of  beans,  and  3,865  bar- 
rels of  flour.  The  rates  of  duty  have  advanced  Is.  per 
quarter  on  wheat,  Is.  6d.  per  qr.  on  barley  and  peas, 
and  7d.  per  barrel  on  flour. 

Maine.  The  Portland  Argus  says:  “It  is  now 

pretty  generally  understood  in  this  quarter  that  Mr. 
Webster  has  written  to  Governor  Fairfield,  request- 
ing him  to  call  forthwith  an  extra  session  of  the  le- 
gislature, for  the  purpose  of  appointing  commission- 
ers to  treat  with  Lord  Ashburton  and  the  general  go- 
vernment, on  the  northeastern  boundary  question.  It 
is  also  understood  that  Gov.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts, 
has  been  written  to  on  the  same  subject,  and  for  the 
same  purpose.” 

Maryland.  A celebration  at  the  site  of  the  anci- 
ent city  of  St.  Mary’s  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  of  Maryland  in  1634,  having  been  proposed 
by  the  Philodemic  society  of  Georgetown  college, 
will  take  place  on  the  10th  of  May.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  by  the  citizens  of  the  lower  counties 
for  the  co-operation  of  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
state. 

St.  Lawrence.  The  navigation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence at  Montreal  was  opened  on  April  8th. 

The  Affgilan  war.  Up  to  1839,  this  war  had 
cost  the  British  government  $60,000,000.  Since 
then,  it  has  cost  $15,000,000  every  year. 
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COM  III  E R C E. 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE.  We  observed 
some  time  since  in  relation  to  trade  and  commerce, 
that  it  was  by  aggregate  results  ol'  a scries  of  years, 
that  any  tiling  like  a just  estimate  of  the  effects  of 
a course  of  policy  could  be  ascertained.  We  pro- 
duced upon  that  occasion  a statement  of  the  compa- 
rative imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States  for 
each  year  of  the  last  half  cenlury,  and  argued 
that  the  inevitable  effect  of  buying  so  much  more,  as 
had  become  our  practice  since  the  reduction  of  our 
tariff,  than  what  we  sold  to  others  would  pay  for, 
had  entailed  upon  us  the  most  of  the  financial  diffi- 
culties under  which  we  are  now  groaning,  and  that 
if  the  policy  by  which  this  result  is  produced,  is 
persisted  in,  absolute  and  increasing  impoverish- 
ment would  he  the  consequence.  The  position  then 
assumed  was,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  govern- 
ment,— and  the  policy  of  every  wise  government,  to 
prevent  by  timely  legislation,  a habitual  excess  of 
importations,  over  what  their  exportations  will  pay 
for,  and  allowing  a reasonable  profit  to  the  exporter. 

As  a striking  contrast  to  the  tables  there  exhibited, 
we  now  give  below  a table  of  the  .comparative  va- 
lue of  imports  and  exports  from  Great  Britain,  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  from  which  we  may  learn  how 
it  happens  that  she  is  able  to  monopolize  so  much  of 
the  trading  world  to  herself  and  yet  to  sustain  a con- 
dition which  seems  indeed  as  if  it  were  predicated 
upon  the  fallacy,  that  “a  national  debt  is  a national 
blessing.”  Whilst  we  arc  startled  at  a debt  of  se- 
venteen millions,  Britain  flourishes  under  a debt  of 
four  thousand  millions!!!  The  secret  may  be  un- 
ravelled by  comparing  the  results  of  comparative  im- 
ports and  exports.  In  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
imports  of  the  United  States  have  exceeded  her  cx 
ports  by  tire  sum  of  §241,000,000;  [two  hundred 
and  forty-one  millions  of  dollars,  see  table  p. 
226,  vol.  60;]  whilst  within  the  same  period  the  ex- 
ports from  Great  Britain  have  exceeded  her  imports 
by  the  sum  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  millions  of  dollars! 


Years. 

Official  value  of  the  ex- 

Value  of  imports  < 

ports  of  Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain. 

1821 

<£47,345,317 

<£31,515,222 

1322 

50,796,77 1 

29,769,122 

1823 

52,770,216 

29,582,376 

1824 

51,755,035 

34,591,264 

1825 

58,213,5.48 

36,056,551 

1826 

55,608.327 

42,660.954 

1827 

50,399,352 

36,174,330 

1828 

61,085,445 

43,489,340 

1S29 

61,948,383 

43,536,187 

1830 

69,691,301 

4G, 245.241 

1831 

71,429,004 

49,713,889 

1832 

76,071,591 

44,586,741 

1833 

79,823,092 

45,952,551 

1834 

85,393,586 

49,362,811 

1835 

91,174,455 

48,911,545 

1836 

97,621,548 

57,023,862 

1837 

97,267,814 

55,733,419 

1838 

85,535,538 

53,224,874 

1839 

105,170,940 

61,268,320 

1840 

110,198,716 

62,004,000 

<£1,459,301,595 

<£891,302,509 

Here  is  a balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Great  Bri- 
tain of  567,998,996  pounds  sterling, or  §2,726,395,180. 

“THE  PR.OTECTOR,”  a semi-monthly  publica- 
tion, “devoted  to  the  coal,  iron,  manufacturing,  and 
agricultural  interests  of  Pennsylvania,”  edited  by 
Henry  K.  Strong,  Harrisburg,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  first  and  second  numbers,  will  be  an  invalua- 
ble auxiliary  to  a good  cause.  There  are  compara- 
tively, few  persons  that  have  attended  sufficiently  to 
the  posture  of  the  coal  and  iron  trade,  to  form  any 
thing  like  a true  estimate  of  its  real  importance,  or 
of  the  vast  interests  which  are  at  stake,  in  sustain- 
ing them.  These  sixty-four  pages  contain  a variety 
of  authentic  statements  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  man  who  would  wish  to  form  a correct 
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judgment  in  relation  to  the  national  policy  which  is  | 
about  to  he  deliberated  upon  in  the  national  legisla- 
ture. And  as  that  legislature  seems  to  be  so  organ- 
ized as  to  await  for  light  from  public  sentiment,  it  is 
all  important  that  the  public  mind  should  become  so 
informed  as  to  prompt  from  rational  data,  the  course 
they  would  have  their  representatives  to  pursue. 
Then  “give  the  people  light” — and  at  this  moment 
more  especially,  give  them  light  upon  the  topics  in- 
volved in  sustaining  American  interests  and  Ameri- 
can industry,  in  order  that  congress  may  be  sufficient- 
I ly  illuminated  by  the  reflection  from  that  light,  to 
distinguish  their  path  of  duly  beyond  mistake.  Dif- 
fuse the  facts  with  which  these  themes  are  replete, 
broadcast  over  the  whole  land,  and  we  shall  soon  see 
the  fruits  they  will  produce. 


S T ATRS  O F T H E U N ION. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Affairs  in  this  state  continue  very  unsettled.  Re- 
volution is  seriously  threatened. 

On  Monday  the  19th  instant,  the  “suffrage”  party 
proceeded  to  hold  elections  for  an  entire  set  of  offi- 
cers that  they  design  shall  eject  the  officers  under 
the  established  constitution.  Those  that  were  op- 
posed to  their  proceedings  of  course  would  not  so  far 
countenance  them  as  to  attend  the  polls.  The  num- 
ber of  votes  polled  upon  the  occasion,  was  about  six 
thousand.  We  have  not  yet  received  the  accurate 
returns. 

When  the  question  was  taken  by  the  same  party 
some  time  since  between  the  old  constitution  and 
their  project  for  a new  one,  the  voles  were  for  the 
old  charter  7,910  for  their  new  one  12,787.  There 
being  but  slight  legal  authority  to  preserve  the  forms 
or  restrict  the  extent  to  which  the  privilege  of  suf- 
frage was  exercised  in  these  cases,  it  is  probable 
that  the  number  of  votes  taken  was  increased  on  that 
account.  At  the  vote  taken  under  legal  authority 
on  the  22d  and  23d  March,  when  the  constitution 
that  had  been  framed  under  authority  of  law,  was  I 
submitted  for  the  decision  of  the  people  of  the  state, 
the  vote  for  the  new  constitution  was  stated  to  be 
6,677,  against  it  7,748. 

The  legislative  committee  on  the  subject  reported 
theoflicial  majority  against  it  to  be  676. 

On  Wednesday  the  21st  instant,  the  elections 
under  the  legal  constitution  took  place.  Upwards  of 
7,000  votes  were  polled.  The  friends  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  we  presume  refrained  from  attend- 
ing the  polls.  There  were  two  tickets  however  voted 
for.  The  one  headed  by  the  name  of  General  Car- 
penter received  2,400  votes.  Gen.  C.  was  considered 
as  friendly  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  constitution, 
but  had  positively  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  he 
used  on  their  ticket. 

Meantime  however  there  were  strong  indications 
that  the  new  constitution  party  designed  at  all  haz- 
zards  to  assume  the  government.  The  following  ap- 
peared in  the  Providence  Express,  the  organ  of  the 
party,  on  the  22d  inst. 

General  invitation  to  the  military.  The  con- 
stitutional state  committee  hereby  respectfully  invite 
the  chartered  companies,  the  militia  companies,  and 
the  volunteer  companies,  who  are  in  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple’s cause  and  constitution,  to  give  their  attendance, 
as  an  escort,  on  Tuesday,  the  3d  day  of  May,  when 
the  general  assembly,  under  the  people’s  constitution, 
will  hold  their  first  session  in  Providence.  The  com- 
panies from  the  country  are  requested  to  be  on  the 
ground  at  an  early  hour. 

For  the  committee,  BENJ.  ARNOLD,  Jr. 

Chairman,  pro  tern. 

Providence,  April  ‘21st,  1842. 

Governor  King,  having  by  proclamation,  publish- 
ed the  reply  of  president  Tyler  to  his  application  to 
the  U.  S.  government  on  the  subject,  (which  will  be 
found  in  the  last  number  of  the  Register,)  and  find- 
ing that  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  state  were 
nevertheless  threatened,  by  proclamation  convened 
the  legislature,  which  assembled  accordingly  at  Pro- 
vidence on  Monday  last,  the  25lh  inst.  The  message 
| of  the  governor  recited  the  proceedings  which  had 
taken  place  during  the  recess,  the  application  he  had 
made  to  the  president,  and  the  partial  effect  which 
the  reply  had  produced;  refers  to  the  perverted  con- 
struction given  to  the  letter  of  the  president  by  the 
party  who  were  seeking  to  usurp  the  government  of 
the  slate,  to  their  open  declarations  of  a determina- 


tion to  carry  out  their  project,  and  to  their  attempts 
to  array  with  themselves  “the  lawless  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  all  the  surrounding  members  of  the  Union,” 
and  to  their  holding  daily  and  nightly  meetings  of  arm- 
ed bands  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  “perfecting  them 
in  military  discipline  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  over- 
throwing the  government  of  the  state.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  convene 
the  legislature,  and  submit  to  them  the  propriety  of 
adopting  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
property,  the  organization  of  an  effective  force,  and 
the  appointment  of  a board  of  council,  to  advise  the 
executive  during  the  exigency. 

The  message  was  referred,  and  next  day  the  com- 
mittee reported  resolutions  in  accordance  with  the 
governor’s  recommendations. 

NEW  YORK. 

VETO  ON  THE  STATE  PltlNTINC  BILL. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR. 

Executive  chamber,  April  7,  1342. 

To  the  assembly: 

I return  with  objections  the  bill,  entitled  “An  act 
to  piovide  for  the  public  piloting.” 

The  provision  which  declares  that  certain  state 
officers  may  make  contracts  for  the  execution  of  le- 
gislative printing,  at  piicesat  least  ten  percent. more 
favorable  Ilian  those  now  paid,  and  for  periods  not 
exceeding  one  year,  not  being  imperative,  might 
prove  ineffectual. 

The  sections  which  authorise  the  principal  execu- 
tive and  administrative  officers  to  contract  for  the 
printing  required  in  Ihe  several  departments,  pre- 
scribe no  duration  to  such  contracts,  and  thereiore 
would  permit  those  officers  to  grant  monopolies,  and 
bring  back  ancient  abuses. 

Formerly,  although  the  printer  to  the  slate  was  re- 
movable 1) v law,  his  official  term  was  indefinite.  The 
error  was  corrected  in  1840,  by  limiting  the  term  to 
foui  years.  The  present  bill  would  again  make  the 
term  indefinite. 

The  bill  proposes  to  remove  an  officer  whose  term 
is  only  about  half  expired.  Thi3  proceeding,  is  in 
the  lonn  of  a law,  and  yet  in  ils  nature,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  an  executive,  rather  than  a 
legislative  act.  My  agency  in  such  a case  must  con- 
form to  the  general  principles  observed  in  exercising 
similar  powers  residing  in  the  executive  department 
alone,  or  shared  by  that  department  with  the  senate. 
Although  the  governor  or  the  governor  and  senate, 
may  at  pleasure,  and  without  assigning  causes,  re- 
move most  of  the  civil  officers  not  judicial  or  elective, 
before  the  expiration  of  their  legal  terms,  yet  tiiat 
power,  instead  of  being  arbitrarily  or  capriciously 
exercised,  is  only  put  forth  wtien  there  are  just  com- 
plaints of  official  incompetency  or  delinquency. — • 
There  js  no  such  complaint  against  ttie  printer  to  ttie 
state.  The  confidence  reposed  in  him  lias  not  been 
disappointed,  and  he  lias  performed  his  duties,  so  far 
as  I am  informed,  diligently,  discreetly  and  faithfully. 

It  it  be  necessary  to  revise  the  tariff  of  printing,  as 
ttie  bill  would  seem  to  imply,  lias  such  a proposition 
been  made  to  the  incumbent?  Relying  upon  ttie  pub- 
lic faith,  he  lias  necessarily  invested  a capital  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  in  procuring  tiie  materials 
necessary  to  execute  the  public  printing;  and  it  is 
apparent  that  under  3ucli  circumstances  tie  could  bet- 
ter afford  to  submit  to  just  and  necessary  modifica- 
tions, than  lo  have  so  extensivie  a business  suddenly 
arrested,  and  materials  required  only  lor  the  public 
service  left  unemployed  amt  useless.  Grant  that  ttie 
incumbent,  reposing  upon  his  contract,  would  not 
submit  to  a just  revision,  which  evidently  is  nut  known 
and  which  my  knowledge  o(  that  officer  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  believe:  must  we  then  strike  down  a party 
whose  inteiest  is  opposed  to  our  own  because  we 
have  armed  him  with  a legal  defence  against  our  de- 
mand ? 

If  one  party  to  a contract  could  upon  any  conside- 
ration rescind  it,  for  his  own  advantage,  justice  and 
equity,  nevertheless,  would  oblige  hi  in  to  indemnify 
Hie  other  for  the  injury  he  must  sustain.  Yet  I find 
no  pretence  of  such  indemnity  in  the  present  case. — 
The  laws  of  morality  and  justice,  and  the  principles 
of  equity  recognize  no  distinction  between  states  arid 
individuals.  If  we  can  without  indemnity  to  the 
other  contracting  party  abrogate,  or  rescind,  or  in 
any  manner  violate  one  contract,  we  can  all  others. 
II  we  claim  an  exemption  from  the  obligation  of  con- 
tiacts,  that  claim  ought  to  he  known  and  avowed. — 
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15nt  tlie  bill  before  me  presents  the  .incongruity  of 
abrogating  a contract  which  is  i:i  full  force  and  yet 
directing  others  to  be  made  which  could  he  of  no 
more  sacred  obligation.  Of  what  use  would  be  the 
new  contracts?  if  we  violate  11m  contract  into  which 
we  have  entered  with  the  state  printer  because  it  re- 
lates only  to  mechanical  business,  who  can  determine 
the  point  where  the  principle  shall  end?  How  shall 
we  oblige  the  citizens  of  the  state  to  perform  their 
contracts,  if  the  state  denies  her  own  obligations? 

Decide  such  questions  as  urn  may,  the  no  less  grave 
and  important  inquiry  yet  remains:  Have  we  the. 
power  to  abrogate,  to  rescind,  or  even  to  violate  the 
contract?  I speak  not  of  physical  force,  but  of  law- 
ful,  rightful  power  derived  under  the  constitution, 
from  the  source  of  all  power,  the  people.  All  legis- 
lative power  not  so  derived  is  a perversion  of  rightful 
authority,  and  is  mere  usurpation.  The  act  tiassed 
January  13th,  1840,  declares  that  "Thnriow  Weed  is 
hereby  appointed  printer  to  the  state,”  for  and  during 
the  term  of  four  years,  ami  shall  perform  all  the  duties 
and  render  all  the  services  enjoined  or  required  by 
law.”  Again  the  act  declares  that  “the  printer  to 
the  state  shall  hold  his  office  lor  the  term  of  four 
years;”  and,  again,  that  “the  secretary  of  state  and 
comptroller  are  hereby  authorized  to  enter  into  a con- 
tract with  the  printer"  to  the  state  appointed  by  litis 
act,  for  the  public  printing  during  the  term  of  his  ap- 
pointment; and  that  the  contract  thus  to  be  made 
shall  be  reported  to  the  legislature.  The  printer 
subscribed  the  official  oath,  the  contract  was  executed 
and  reported  to  the  legislature,  the  responsibilities  of 
the  office  devolved  upon  him,  and  the  office,  its  rights 
and  immunities  by  the  combined  force  of  the  law  and 
the  contract  vested  in  him  absolutely  and  indefensibly 
except  by  Ids  own  consent  or  default.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  adopting  an  immutable 
principle  of  justice,  which  would  be  of  equal  obliga- 
tion even  without  that  high  sanction,  declares  that 
“no  stale  shall  pass  any  laws  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts.”  The  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  Fletcher  ami  Feck,  decided  that 
when  a state  law  was  in  its  nature  a contract  and  an 
absolute  right  had  vested  undet  it,  a repeal  of  the  law 
was  void  and  could  not  affect  those  rights,  nor  impair 
t’ne  title  so  acquired,  even  although  the  original  law 
was  procured  by  fraud  and  con  option;  that  a grant 
from  a state  was  as  much  protected  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  tlie  United  States,  as  a grant  from  one  indivi- 
dual to  another;  that  an  executory  contract  was  as 
much  protected  as  one  that  was  executed;  and  that  a 
sovereign  state  was  as  much  inhibited  from  impairing 
its  own  contract  or  contracts  to  which  it  was  a party, 
as  from  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  between 
individuals,  in  another  case  where  New  Jersey  had 
declared  by  law  in  1758,  that  certain  lands  thereafter 
to  be  purchased  for  the  use  of  Indians  should  not  be 
subject  to  any  tax,  and  in  180-1,  directed  a tax  to  be 
levied  on  the ’ land  which  had  thus  been  purchased, 
tlie  same  high  tribunal  declared  that  the  act  of  175S 
was  equivalent  to  an  inviolable  contract,  and  adjudg- 
ed the  law  of  1804  a breach  ot  that  contract,  and 
therefore  void  and  of  no  effect.  In  the  Dartmouth 
college  case,  the  same  court  declared  that  all  incorpo- 
real hereditaments,  as  immunities,  offices  and  franchises 
were  rights  valuable  in  law,  and  w henever  they  were 
the  subject  of  grant  or  contract  they  were  as  much 
within  the  protection  of  tiie  constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  a grant  of  land.  In  a more  recent  case  that 
final  authority  upon  all  constitutional  questions  de- 
clared that  the  objections  to  a law  on  the  ground  ol 
its  impairing  the  obligation  of  a contract  “could  imvpr 
depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  change  which  the  law 
would  effect;”  that  any  deviation  or  any  new  condi- 
tion, or  any  dispensation  of  a condition,  however  mi- 
nute or  immaterial  its  effect  upon  the  contract,  or 
upon  any  part  or  parcel  of  it,  impairs  its  obligation. 

Theprinciple  of  these  decisions  is  that  although  as 
far  as  general  legislation  is  concerned,  one  legislature 
may  rescind  what  another  has  done,  yet  when  an  act 
has  been  done  under  a law  which  is  in  its  nature  a 
contract,  a succeeding  legislature  cannot  lecail  it. 
Tlie  present  is  in  the  control  of  the  legislature,  and 
it  may  act  for  the  future,  but  the  past  cannot  be  affect- 
ed even  by  absolute  power.  In  such  cases  the  laws 
of  the  States,  like  those  of  an  ancient  empire,  change 
not. 

The  bill  before  me  not  only  proposes  to  deprive 
the  printer  to  the  state  of  rights  and  immunities  vest- 
ed in  him  by  the  contract,  but  to  remove  him  from 
the  office  guaranteed  by  a contract  invested  with  all 
the  authority  and  solemnities  that  sovereign  power 
can  bestow.  A legislative  act  more  directly  calcula- 
ted to  impair  the  obligation  of  that  contract,  than  the 
bill  before  me,  which  would  annihilate  both  the  law 
and  the  contract,  cannot  be  conceived.  What  justi- 
fication then  could  1,  who  am  under  an  obligation  to 
sunport  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stales  as  thus 
expounded,  find  for  approving  and  giving  effect  to 
such  a law  ? No  answer  to  this  question  suggests 
itself,  except  that  the  legislature  reserved  a right  to  | 


repeal  the  law.  Such  a repeal  it  was  prudently  fore- 
seen might  become  necessary  or  useful,  if  the  printer 
fo  the  state  should  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  its 
important  duties.  !3ut  inasmuch  as  a power  reserv- 
ed for  such  occasions  might  be  perverted  and  exer- 
cised capriciously  or  unjustly,  the  legislature  thought 
at  the  same  time  to  secure  (lie  incumbet.it  by  a con 
tract  to  last,  not  during  lire  pleasure  of  the  legislature 
or  until  the  law  should  be  repealed,  but  during  the 
term  of  his  appointment — a contract  to  which  the 
constitution  of  the  United  Stales  would  instantly  at- 
tach, and  which  therefore  would  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  even  legislative  power.  This  obviously  legal 
effect  of  the  tr  ansaction  was  understood  and  designed 
by  the  legislature;  for  when  the  act  of  1840  'was 
under' consideration  in  the  assembly,  a motion  to 
amend  lire  same  by  an  additional  provision  in  these 
words,  “tile  legislature  may  at  any  time  alter,  modify 
or  repeat  this  act;  the  effect  of  such  repeal  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  any  contract  made 
under  the  same,”  was  lost  by  a vote  .of  55  to  69.  So 
also  in  the  senate  a motion  was  made  to  amend  (he 
section  containing  the  reservation  of  repeal,  by  add- 
ing the  words  “ami  modify  or  rescind  any  contract 
entered  into  under  the  same  upon  such  terms  as  shall 
be  just  and  equitable,”  and  was  rejected,  eight  mem- 
ber’s voting  for  and  eighteen  against  the  same. 

Such  also  would  seem  to  be  the  sense  of  lire  pre- 
sent legislatur  e,  for- the  bii!  before  me  avoids  alluding 
in  any  way  to  the  contract,  from  which  I infer  that 
whatever  may  he  done  with  the  law  of  1840,  the 
contract  is  understood  to  be  within  tire  custody  of  the 
constitution,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  legislature. 
It  could  not  be  doubted  that  if  the  bill  explicitly  de- 
clared that  tile  contract  was  thereby  abrogated,  ii 
would  be  a palpable  and  impotent  attempt  to  infringe 
tire  constitution  of  the  United  States.  But  the  effect 
ot  the  bill  is  tiie  same  without  such  a declaration,  for 
the  legislature  cannot  do  indirectly  what  it  cohid  not 
openly'  and  avowedly  accomplish. 

I am  well  aware  that  if  the  bill  should  become  a 
law,  tire  public  officers  might  suffer  it  to  have  effect, 
because  tiie  legislature  ol  this  state  has  not  provided, 
and  the  congress  of  the  United  Stales  is  by  an  amend- 
ment ot  the  constitution  prohibited  from  giving  to  the 
injured  party  an  appeal  to  the  courts  of  justice.  But 
that  consideration,  so  far  from  being  an  argument  for 
committing  the  wrong,  is  the  most  conclusive  reason 
against  ;t. 

The  specious  argument  thus  noticed  did  not  escape 
the  consideration  of  chief  justice  Marshall,  who  well 
observed  that  “the  constitution  of  tire  United  States, 
as  adopted,  gave  the  federal  courts  jurisdiction  in 
suits  brought  by  individuals  against  States.  A state, 
which  violated  its  own  contract  was  then  sueable  ill 
the  courts  of  the  United  Slates  for  that  violation. 
Would  it  have  been  a defence  in  such  a suit  to  sav 
that  such  a state  had  passed  a law  absolving  itseil 
from  tire  contract?  It  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived 
that  such  a defence  could  be  set  up — arid  yet  if  a 
stale  is  neither  restrained  by  the  general  principles 
ol  our  political  institutions,  nor  by  the  woids  of  the 
constitution,  from  infringing  the  obligation  ol  its  own 
contract,  such  a defence  would  be  valid.  This  fea- 
ture _is  no  longer  found  in  the  constitution;  but  it 
aids  in  the  construction  of  those  with  which  it  was 
originally  associated.” 

What,  then,  is  my  authority  for  interposing  objec- 
tions to  a bill  impairing  tire  obligation  of  a contract  ? 
I find  it  thus  expressed  in  an  adjudication  pronoun- 
ced by  the  same  lear  ned  and  honored  Jur  ist  : — - 

“Whatever  respect  might  have  been  felt  tor  the 
state  sovereignties,  ii  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  viewed,  with  some  appre- 
hensions, the  violent  acts  which  might  grow  out  of 
the  feelings  of  the  moment;  and  that  the  people  of 
the  Urn  fed  Stales,  in  adopting  that  instrument,  have 
manifested  a determination  to  shield  themselves  and 
their  property  from  the  effects  of  those  sudden  and 
strong  passions  to  which  men  are  exposed.  The 
restrictions  on  the  legislative  power  of  tire  states  are 
obviously  founded  in  this  sentiment;  arrd  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  contains  what  may  be 
deemed  a bill  of  rights  for  tiie  people  of  each  state.” 

Some  of  our  constitutional  r ights  as  citizens  are 
protected  by  the  courts  of  justice.  But  it  is  when 
such  rights  are  invaded  by  the  state,  arid  she  at  the 
same  time  closes  her  courts  of  justice  against  us,  that 
the  obligations  of  the  law  making  .power  are  doubly 
imperative,  and  that  we  feel  and  "know  the  value  and 
importance  ol  the  oath  which  binds  that  power  to  the 
constitution. 

In  applying  a constitutional  restriction  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  I cannot  permit  even  an  apprehension  of 
error  to  intrude, since  there  could  be  danger  only  in  ap- 
proving tire  hill,  while  it  can  never  be  otherwise  than 
safe  io  be  just  anil  forbear  ing  iri  the  exercise  of  pow- 
er, to  abide  by  the  laws  and  contracts  of  the  state, 
ami  preserve  her  faith  lrom  dishonor  ami  reproach. 

WILLIAM  H.  SE WARD. 
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SPEECH  OF  MR.  ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 

At  the  convention  of  the  shoe  and  leather  dealers, 
recently  held  at  Boston,  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence, 
was  invited  to  attend,  as  an  unwavering  friend  and 
advocate  of  American  industry.  When  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  read: 

Resolved,  That  while  the  productions  of  American 
machinery  may  successfully  compete  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  any  other  country,  the  productions  of 
American  labor  (unless  guarded  by  wholesome  legis- 
lation,) must  fall  beneath  the  shock  of  European 
competition. 

Mr.  Lawrence  rose,  and  greeted  by  unanimous 
plaudits  from  the  audience,  said — 

Mr.  President:  I appear  before  you  without  hav- 
ing had  time  for  the  slightest  preparation  to  make  a 
speech  on  this  occasion,  having  received  your  invi- 
tation to  take  a seat  in  the  convention  but  a few 
minutes  before  I entered  the  house.  I should  most 
certainly  have  declined  the  invitation  with  which 
you  honored  me,  had  I anticipated  being  called  out 
to  take  part  in  your  deliberations.  You,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  many  others  present,  know  that  I am  a 
man  of  deeds  rather  than  words — a plain  business 
man,  and  not  addicted  to  public  speaking.  As  it  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  convention  that  I should  say 
something  upon  the  resolution  under  discussion,  1 
will  proceed  to  do  so,  and  like  my  able  and  distin- 
guished friend  who  preceded  me,  on  the  most  trifling 
intimation  given  that  I am  taking  up  too  much  of 
your  precious  time,  1 will  at  once  bring  my  remarks 
to  a close. 

It  gladdens  my  heart,  Mr.  President,  to  see  before 
me  so  large  and  respectable  a representation  of  the 
40,000  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lea- 
ther in  this  commonwealth;  a -branch  of  industry 
very  much  underrated,  being  in  reality  among  the 
most  important,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  safe  to  say 
the  largest  mechanical  and  manufacturing  interest 
in  amount  in  the  country.  I rejoice  to  see  the  peo- 
ple are  awake  to  their  true  interests,  and  that  they 
have  sent  you  here  to  consult  and  deliberate  upon 
the  best  manner  of  procuring  security  now  and  here- 
after to  the  laborers  in  this  branch  of  business.  I 
look  at  this  convention,  assembled  without  distinc- 
tion of  party,  as  “the  dawn  of  a brighter  day,”  and 
I hail  it  with  joy  as  the  commencement  of  a general 
movement  of  the  people  in  all  the  states,  favorable 
to  the  protection  of  our  labor;  hoping  that  a strong 
expression  of  public  opinion  may  produce  the  adop- 
tion of  a system  of  measures  by  our  government, 
whicli  not  only  the  people  but  the  government  itself 
requires.  The  remedy  for  the  evils,  under  which  we 
now  suffer,  is  in  your  own  hands.  You  are  the  so- 
vereigns, and  can  make  and  unmake  our  rulers;  it  is 
at  the  ballot  box  that  the  question  of  protecting  our 
labor  is  to  he  settled.  The  great,  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country  are  working  men,  laborers 
upon  the  soil,  or  in  some  one  of  the  mechanical 
trades;  and  when  they,  in  the  consciousness  of  their 
integrity  and  worth,  rise  and  assert  their  rights  by 
sound  arguments,  you  may  be  certain  they  will  be 
heard  and  respected  by  the  congress  of  tire  United 
States. 

I ask  you,  fellow-citizens,  to  look  for  a moment  to 
the  condition  of  our  country.  Have  we  ever  seen 
any  thing  like  it,  in  timS  of  peace  before?  or  even 
since  we  existed  as  a nation?  In  two-thirds  of  the 
states  we  have  a paper  currency  not  convertible  into 
coin — -without  a standard  of  value.  The  credit  of 
several  of  the  states  gone,  and  their  stocks  selling 
for  one-fifth  their  par  value.  The  treasury  of  the 
United  Slates  empty,  and  its  credit  distrusted,  so  that 
treasury  notes  are  at  a discount,  and  government 
loans  cannot  be  negotiated.  The  general  govern- 
ment cannot  pay  its  debts.  .Some  of  the  states  can- 
not pay.  Banks  do  not  pay,  and  is  it  surprising  that 
individuals  do  not  pay? 

Mr.  President,  the  great  business  of  this  great 
country  is  paralyzed;  every  branch  of  industry  is  al- 
most at  a stand-still,  and  this  too  in  a country  bless- 
ed with  every  thing  man  can  desire,  with  all  the  ele- 
ments of  prosperity  in  it;  and  this  suffering  is 
brought  upon  the  people  by  the  want  of  a very  mo- 
derate amount  of  honest  and  wise  legislation. 

The  nation,  several  of  the  states,  and  individuals, 
are  bankrupt.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  in  this  pos- 
ture of  our  affairs,  it  is  proposed  to  depart  from  the 
uniform  policy  by  which  we  have  been  governed 
since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  try  the 
experiment  of  low  and  uniform  duties  upon  import- 
ed merchandize.  Sir,  I am  opposed  to  experiment- 
ing upon  the  labor  of  the  country.  It  is  a mere  expe- 
riment upon  the  laborer,  and  a little  experience  will  be 
sufficient  to  prove  my  assertion.  We  want  no  more 
foreign  merchandize  at  present.  We  have  already 
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quite  too  much,  more  than  we  can  pay  for.  Wc  im-  | on  a sound  tariff;  give  us  the  latter,  and  we  can  af- 
port  too  much  and  manufacture  loo  little.  “The  whole  j terwards  establish  the  former.  I am  very  clear  in 
question  is  in  a nut  shell,”  and  can  be  seen  at  a ! the  opinion,  that  we  can  never  maintain  a sound  cur- 
glance:  our  distress  arises  chiefly  from  the  surplus  ; rency  throughout  the  United  States,  if  wc  arc  to 
of  foreign  products,  forced  upon  upon  us  in  many  in-  ; transfer  our  workshops  to  England,  France  and  Gcr- 


stances  by  foreigners,  under  the  compromise  act  and 
ad  valorem  duties.  Who  are  the  men  in  our  country 
that  feel  most  sensibly  the  effects  of  the  fluctuations 
in  the  currency,  excessive  importations,  and  revul- 
sions in  business?  Is  it  the  merchant,  the  farmer, 
the  professional  man,  or  the  mechanic?  All  men  and 
all  interests  are  more  or  less  affected  by  these 
changes;  but,  sir,  it  is  the  hard-working,  frugal,  in- 
dustrious mechanic  who  is  the  greatest  sufferer,  and 
in  no  one  branch  of  mechanical  labor  does  the  pres- 
sure of  the  times  cause  greater  embarrassment  than 
among  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  leather; 
for  it  is  produced  in  large  amounts  for  export  tooth- 
er parts  of  our  Union,  and  when  a link  in  the  chain 
receives  a blow,  it  vibrates  to  either  end  with  a force 
that  is  felt  severely  by  all.  The  annual  product  of 
leather,  when  manufactured,  in  all  its  branches,  has 
been  estimated  at  $50,000,000,  and  a large  propor- 


many.  We  can  never  be  prosperous  in  this  country, 
and  maintain  a uniform  standard  of  value,  without 
protecting  the  laborer  in  his  employment..  Our 
wealth,  our  resources,  everything  wc  possess  and  en- 
joy, is  founded  on  labor;  hence  it  must  be  cherished, 
and  never  suffered  to  languish  from  foreign  compe- 
tition. 

I do  not  desire,  Mr.  President.,  to  raise  one  dollar 
more  revenue  than  may  be  required  for  the  necessary 
and  economical  wants  of  the  government.  Looking 
back  to  the  expenditures  of  the  government,  and  for- 
ward to  the  condition  of  our  defences  upon  the  sea- 
board, our  Indian  relations  upon  our  borders  and  fron- 
tiers, together  with  the  positive  wants  of  the  navy 
and  army — 1 have  estimated  the  expenditures  at  thir- 
ty millions  annually  for  the  next  five  years,  and  shall 
set  aside  two  millions  annually  to  create  a sinking  fund 
for  the  extinguishment  of  the  national  debt,.  The 


tion  of  this  enormous  amount  is  made  up  of  boots  amount  then  to  be  raised  is  thirty-two  millions  of 
and  shoes;  and  shall  this  vast  interest  be  suffered  to  ! dollars.  I estimate  the  whole  amount  of  irpports  at 
perish  for  the  want  of  a moderate  protection  from  i one  hundred  and  ten  millions,  on  an  average,  for  five 
the  general  government?  Shall  it  be  sacrificed  upon  years;  the  two  first  years  will  fall  short  of  that 
the  altar  of  an  abstraction,  called  free  trade!  No,  sir,  I amount,  the  three  last  will  probably  exceed  the  esti- 
it  requires  protection,  and  must  have  it.  You  have 
a right  to  call  upon  congress  to  protect  your  labor 


mate.  Of  this  one  hundred  and  ten  millions,  I de- 
duct from  three  to  five  millions  of  coin,  and  fifteen 
against  the  distressed  and  miserable  pauper  labor  of  | millions  of  articles,  which  should  bo  free  of  duty, 

leaving  about,  ninety  millions  upon  which  duties 
should  be  assessed.  We  have  then  ninety  millions 
upon  which  we  can  assess  thirty-two  millions  annu- 
ally, which  would  give  about  thirty-three  and  a third 
per  cent. 

The  difficulty  now  arises,  how  shall  the  duties  be 
assessed?  shall  it  be  a horizontal  duty  of  thirty-three 
and  one-tlurd  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  every  thing? 
or  shall  we  adopt  the  principle  of  discrimination  and 
j specific  duties?  From  considerable  experience  in 
these  matters,  I have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  ex- 
pediency, nay  the  necessity,  of  adopting  the  latter. 
Discrimination  was  adoped  in  the  first  tariff  estab- 
lished, and  should  not,  must  not  now  be  abandoned. 
Specific  duties  are  far  more  safe  and  convenient,  in 
most  cases,  than  the  ad  valorem  system.  All  prac- 
tical merchants  agree  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  spe- 
cific duties.  Our  own  experience  should  not  be  lost 
upon  us.  The  revenue,  I am  confident,  would  be 
much  larger  under  specific  duties,  equal  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  than  ad  valorem  duties  of  thirty-five 
percent.  The  effect  of  ad  valorem  duties  has  been 
to  place  the  foreign  importations  of  the  country  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  a great  proportion  of  the  ad 
valorem  goods  imported  from  Great  Britain  are 
brought  to  us  by  British  subjects,  and  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  ad  valorem  merchandise  imported  into  New 
York  from  France  is  imported  by  Frenchmen.  So  it 
is  with  ad  valorem  German  goods.  I deem  it  essen- 
tial that  there  should  be  a specific,  duty  upon  boots 
and  shoes.  Under  the  tariff  of  1833,  you  had  a spe- 
cific duly  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  pair  on 
boots,  and  thirty  cents  on  shoes.  Now  there,  have 
beer,  under  the  reduction  of  the  compromise  act, 
largo  quantities  of  French  and  German  boots  import- 
ed; the  best  French  boots  cost  four  dollars,  and  the. 
German  three  dollars;  under  an  ad  valorem  duty, 
you  will  find  these  boots  invoiced  from  France  at 
three  dollars,  and  perhaps  at  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents,  and  from  Germany  at  two  dollars.  A duty  cf 
thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  would  not  give 
you  the  protection  that  would  enable  you  to  pay  the 
laborer  any  thing  like  the.  wages  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  receiving;  of  course  if  his  wages  are  tna- 
tia^illy  reduced,  lie  and  bis  family  must  be  deprived 
ol^iany  of  the  comforts  they  have  usually  enjoyed. 
Besides,  you  degrade  the  character  of  our  now  inde- 
pendent laboring  people,  when  you  reduce  the  wages 
of  labor  so  low  as  not  to  allow  them  the  means  of 
educating  their  children,  and  clothing  them  decent- 
ly, that  they  may  attend  public  worship  and  the  Sun- 
day school  on  the  Sabbath.  We  should  exert  all  our 
efforts  to  elevate,  and  not  depress  the'  laboring  clas- 
ses. We  live  under  a popular  government,  founded, 
on  public  opinion,  and  it  is  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  people  we  are  to  look  for  its  stability  and  perma- 
nency. 

Sir,  lam  for  universal  education.  I have  no  fear 
of  the  people  learning  and  knowing  too  much.  Our 
government  cannot,  will  not  stand,  but  with  an  intel- 
ligent and  moral  population.  Shall  we  compare  and 
place  in  the  same  scale  the  free,  intellectual,  indus- 
trious mechanics  and  working  men  of  our  country, 
with  those  half-paid,  half-starved,  parish-fed  people 
of  Europe?  No,  sir,  my  indignation  is  excited  when 
I hear  it  said  that  the  reason  why  we’eannot  compete 
It  appears  to  me,  sir,  not  a very  difficult  matter  to  J with  the  old  countries  in  manufactures  and  the  me- 


Europe.  We  should  have  a protection  that  will  se- 
cure the  journeyman  and  the  apprentice,  as  well  as 
the  master-workman.  It  is  the  laborer  who  requires 
the  fostering  arm  of  government. 

1 have  already  said,  that  the  great  source  of  our 
trouble  is,  that  we  import  too  much  and  manufacture 
too  little.  Why,  sir,  our  imports  for  the  last  ten 
years  have  far  exceeded  our  exports.  We  have  run 
up  a debt  in  Europe,  the  amount  of  which  is  truly 
frightful.  The  amount  of  state,  city,  bank,  and  oth- 
er corporation  stocks  held  abroad,  which  we  have 
sold  and  pledged  amounts  to  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.  Besides  this  principal  sum,  we  pay  tor 
should  do  so,)  nearly  a million  of  dollars  every  month 
for  interest.  Yes,  sir,  more  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  goes  every  week  to  Europe  to  pay  our 
interest  on  this  debt.  Now,  I ask,  what  we  have  to 
show  for  this  two  hundred  millions  of  debt,  created 
in  the  last  ten  years,  under  the  compromise  act  of 
low  duties  and  no  duties  at  ali  on  one-half  of  nil  our 
imports?  J Vhy,  ice  have  had  a great  amount  of  cham- 
pagne and  French  ribbons,  and  a little  railroad  iron. 
I confess  that  the  recklessness  with  which  our  public 
affairs  have  been  managed  in  Ibis  department  of  our 
national  economy,  is  absolutely  appalling.  Our  coun- 
try literally  mortgaged,  not  at  home,  but  abroad,  for 

TWO  HUNDRED  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS,  for  which  We 

have  received  the  surplusses  of  the  manufactures  of 
every  country  in  Europe,  to  the  permanent  injury  of 
our  farmers,  mechanics,  merchants,  manufacturers; 
in  fact,  of  every  individual,  whatever  his  occupation 
or  condition  may  be. 

Many  persons  have  regretted  our  loss  of  credit 
abroad;  for  one,  1 cannot  agree  with  them,  at  the 
risk  of  being  denounced  as  a political  heretic.  I re- 
joice that  we  cannot  borroiv  a dollar.  My  only  re- 
gret is,  that  we  have  been  able  to  borrow'  as  large  an 
amount,  much  of  w'hich  I fear  will  never  be  paid,  to 
the  disgrace  of  these  who  have  borrowed  the  money. 
It  would  have,  been  a great  blessing  to  us  all,  if  our 
credit  had  failed  us  abroad  many  years  ago.  If  we 
had  drawn  tiie  coin  for  the  loans  instead  of  broad- 
cloths and  calicoes,  French  boots  and  slices,  &c.  &c. 
our  debt  now  would  have  been  but  a small  amount. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  comes  up  at  once,  when 
we  look  at  the  condition  of  the  country,  what  can  be 
done  to  restore  our  lost  prosperity,  and  raise  the  fail- 
ing credit  of  the  country?  The  first  measure,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  that  should  have  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  congress  last  December,  was  to  have  made 
ample  provision,  by  t lie  adoption  of  the  tariffof  duties 
upon  imports,  to  meet  all  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  government,  and  provide  a sinking  fund  to  pay 
off  the  national  debt.  If  this  had  been  done,  confi- 
dence W'ould  have  been  restored,  and  you  would  not 
witness  the  scenes  of  trouble  that  present  themselves 
at  the  present  time.  1 regret,  however,  to  say  that 
the  condition  of  affairs  at  Washington  is  not  flattering, 
and  that  many  things  are  doing  that  should  not  bo 
done,  and  a great  many  left  undone  which  it  “is  their 
duty  to  do.” 

1 do  not  speak  as  a politician.  I w'ish  nothing  from 
the  people  but  their  good  will,  and  nothing  from  the 
executive  and  congress  but  wise  legislation,  such  as 
will  restore  to  the  whole  country  a fair  reward  for 
the  industry  of  the  people. 


fix  upon  a plan  to  achieve  the  great  objects  we  all 
harve  in  view.  A sound  currency  can  only  be  based 


chanic  arts,  is  because  our  labor  is  too  high — we  must 
bring  down  the  labor,  it  is  said,  to  the  European 


standard,  and  then  we  shall  go  on  very  well.  Sir,  I 
do  not  desire  to  compete  witii  foreign  labor.  I hope 
never  to  sec  the  time  when  labor  can  he  obtained  at 
the  price  it  is  now  in  Great  Britain.  A fair  hand- 
loom  weaver  obtains  but  from  $1  75  to  $3  per  week. 

I1  armers  may  be  hired  for  20  to  25  cents  per  day,  and 
most  kinds  of  mechanics  in  proportion;  paid,  of 
course,  according  to  the  skill  and  employments. — 
Most  articles  of  subsistence,  too,  you  must  remember, 
are  double  the  price  they  are  with  us.  Upon  the 
continent  of  Europe  labor  is  still  lower.  Can  we, 
shall  we  throw  open  our  great  country  to  the  produc- 
tions of  all  the  world,  and  maintain  free  trade,  which 
is  all  on  one  side?  Not  a country  in  Europe  will  take 
an  article  from  this  country,  that  they  are  not  obliged 
to  receive  either  for  revenue  or  their  manufactures. 
Cotton  they  cannot  at  present  do  without,  although  an 
effort  is  making,  and  I fear  a successful  one,  by  Great 
Britain,  to  supply  herself  with  the  common  qualities 
from  India.  Tobacco  is  taken  for  revenue  with  a 
duty  from  3 to  800  per  cent.  Flour,  pork,  beef,  ia 
short  all  our  great  staples,  with  the  exception  of  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  rice,  arc  prohibited,  and  every  arti- 
cle that  competes  in  the  slightest  degree  with  their 
own  labor.  And  yet  they  have  the  assurance  in  Eng- 
land to  write  books  and  pamphlets,  and  to  make 
speeches,  and  send  out  reports  from  the  British  house 
of  commons  upon  the  sublimated  beauties  of  free 
trade.  We  have  seen  their  plans  from  the  time  of 
Mr.  Huskisson,  and  have  had  an  abundance  of  theo- 
ries up  to  the  last  report  of  Mr.  Hume — and  it  has  all 
ended  in  promises.  Not  a step  has  been  taken  to 
ameliorate  the  restrictive  system  of  Great  Britain — 
nor  do  1 believe  that  there  is  any  prospect  of  a change 
that  will  be  of  the  smallest  benefit  to  us.  The  corn 
laws,  it  has  been  often  said,  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
would  be  repealed.  Mas  it  been  done?  No.  Nor 
will  they  be  repealed,  or  modified,  so  as  to  admit  fo- 
reign corn,  without  the  price  reaches  about  $2  per 
bushel  with  the  duty.  I am  tired  with  this  everlast- 
ing speculation  upon  free  trade.  It  means  nothing. 

It  is  ideal,  a mere  phantom,  and  not  to  be  entertained 
by  practical  men.  It  is  a transcendental,  utopian 
doctrine,  that  has  no  practical  result.  My  friends, 
we  have  in  this  country  but  one  course  to  pursue, 
and  that  is  to  look  to  our  own  country,  and  to  the 
special  care  of  our  own  labor — let  us  protect  it — and 
with  the  protection  that  a paternal  government  is 
bound  to  extend  to  this  all-important  interest,  I have 
no  fears  for  the  prosperity  of  our  glorious  republic. 

I have  very  much  at  heart  the  success  of  this  ques- 
tion, which  is  soon,  I think,  to  agitate  the  whole  na- 
tion— and  I feel  its  importance  to  such  an  extent, 
that  I sincerely  believe  that  nothing  now  will  save 
the  country  from  almost  fatal  bankruptcy  but  a tariff, 
embracing  the  principle  of  discrimination  and  spcci-  . 
fic  duties — and  unwilling  as  I always  have  been  to 
appear  in  public,  I am  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent 
in  this  cause,  which  I believe  to  be  that  of  the  coun- 
try’s best  good — and  would  willingly,  if  it  should  be 
found  necessary,  buckle  on  the  armor,  and  canvass 
our  good  old  Bay  State  from  the  shores  of  Cape  Cod 
to  the  hills  of  Berkshire.  I am  encouraged,  however, 
in  looking  to  the  future,  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
indications  that  the  people  are  taking  this  matter  into 
their  own  hands.  I was  highly  gratified  to  learn  a 
few  days  ago — after  an  eclipse  of  five  and  twenty 
years — that  a bright  spot  could  be  seen  in  New 
Hampshire,  where  an  influential  gentleman,  long  in 
the  public  service,  who  has  of  late  been  devoting 
himself  to  agriculture,  and  editing  a most  excellent 
agricultural  paper,  has  changed  ground,  and  lias  well 
urged  that  the  best  way  to  encourage  agriculture,  is 
to  give  its  products  a home  market,  by  protecting 
home  manufactures.  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  too  are  discussing  the  question  with  spirit  and 
ability.  I hope  that  a strong  expression  of  public 
opinion  will  produce  the  result  we  so  much  wish. 

Mr.  President,  I am  admonished  by  the  clock  that 
I have  already  consumed  too  much  of  your  valuable 
time,  and  will  only  add  that  I welcome  the  members 
of  this  convention  to  our  city  on  my  own  account, and 
feel  assured  that  I may  include  our  whole  population,  ' 
who  I am  certain  entertain  the  same  sentiments  that 
you  and  1 do,  upon  the  important  question  which  has 
brought  you  together. 

I cannot  but  express  the  hope  that  a national  con- 
vention may  be  held,  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  workmen  of  our  country — and  let  them  come 
together  without  party  feeling.  My  friends,  it  is 
time  to  discard  our  political  party  bickerings.  There 
is  a crisis  in  our  affairs,  which  demands  of  us  this 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  patriotism.  Let  us  know 
no  other  party  than  that  of  one  for  our  country,  with- 
out reference  to  party  leaders.  Of  what  consequence 
is  it  to  you  or  me,  who  administers  the  government, 
provided  it  be  well  administered?  For  myself,  I shall 
go  for  the  country,  and  care  not  who  may  be  the 
chief  executive  of  the  nation,  if  he  be  honest,  capa- 
ble, and  faithful  to  the  constitution. 
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HOME  INDUSTRY  CONVENTION. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

New  York , Tuesday,  April  5. 

The  convention  assembled  in  the  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle at  11  o’clock,  A.  M.  It  was  called  to  order  by 
Joseph  Blunt,  esq.  of  New  York,  on  whose  motion 
Henry  Shaw,  esq.  of  Massachusetts,  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  L.  D.  Chapin,  of  this  city,  was  chosen  se- 
cretary. After  a few  remarks  from  the  chairman, 
on  motion,  the  states  were  called  in  order,  and  dele- 
gates from  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Michigan  and  Illi- 
nois, were  found  to  be  present. 

On  motion,  delegates  from  each  state  were  re- 
quested to  nominate  two  of  their  number  to  form  a 
committee  to  report  officers  for  the  permanent  orga- 
nization of  the  convention. 

The  general  committee  on  organization  now  re- 
tired to  select  suitable  persons  to  be  proposed  as  of- 
ficers for  this  convention.  During  its  absence  the 
convention  was  briefly  addressed  by  Mr.  J.  Arnold, 
of  New  Bedford,  in  exposition  of  the  character,  im- 
portance and  relations  of  the  American  whale  fishery . 

Mr.  Drinker,  of  New  York,  spoke  in  refutation  of 
the  common  mistake,  that  this  convention  had  met 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  protection  especially  to 
manufactures.  Its  objects  are  broad  as  the  whole 
range  of  American  industry — agricultural,  mechani- 
cal and  commercial.  The  . manufacturing  interests 
of  the  country  are  now  less  in  need  of  protection 
than  the  agricultural  and  others;  and  it  is  for  the  be- 
nefit of  all  that  this  convention  has  assembled. 

The  memorial  to  congress  of  the  ship  owners  of 
N.  Bedford  and  others  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery 
was  read  to  the  convention  by  Dr.  Fisher.  It  asks 
for  efficient  protection  of  our  home,  industry  as  es- 
sential to  the  well  being  of  the  whole  interest. — 
'Whale  oil,  it  urges,  is  in  great  part  consumed  in  our 
manufactories  and  mechanical  processes;  let  these  be 
prostrated  by  the  want  of  protection,  and  that  busi- 
ness would  be  transferred  to  Europe,  in  whose  ports 
our  oil  is  met  by  prohibitory,  or  nearly  prohibitory, 
duties,  to  favor  their  own  whalers.  By  such  duties, 
and  corresponding  bounties,  France  has  firmly  estab- 
lished and  England  largely  extended  her  fisheries;  at 
this  moment,  the  business  is  largely  increasing  in  the 
British  colonies,  from  which  agents  are  constantly  in 
our  ports  offering  tempting  in  .ucements  to  our  ex- 
periened  whalers  lo  engage  in  their  service.  The 
whaling  interests  a^ks,  therefore — not  duties  on  fo- 
reign oils,  but  duties  on  foreign  products  generally 
imposed  with  a primary  view  to  the  protection  of 
our  home  industry  generally,  thus  preserving  the 
otdy  attainable  market  for  our  oils  and  preserving 
the  whaling  interestby  sustaining  the  general  industry 
and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Mr.  J.  Blunt,  of  New  York,  followed  in  support  of 
the  general  positions  of  this  memorial,  in  review  of 
the  policy  of  our  government  through  former  years, 
and  in  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  protection  to 
the  mechanics,  farmers  and  laborers  generally  of  this 
country.  He  showed  that  not  merely  the  pauper  la- 
bor of  Europe,  but  the  still  cheaper  labor  of  the  East 
Indies,  will  be  brought  in  direct  competition  with  our 
own;  that  not  merely  boots  from  Paris;  but  boots  from 
Manilla  are  now  selling  in  New  York,  at  a lower  price 
than  they  can  be  made  by  the  American  shoemaker 
while  he  supports  in  comfort  and  educates  his  family. 

Mr.  J.  Arnold,  of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts, 
stated  many  facts  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  Ame- 
rican labor.  Among  them  was  the  observation  of 
Mr.  Adan,  a gentleman  who  has  spent  many  years 
in  India,  and  who  is  entirely  confident  that  much  of 
the  soil  of  that  country  is  as  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  cotton  as  any  in  the  world,  and  that,  so  cheap  is 
labor  there,  it  may  be  abundantly  produced  at  two 
cents  a pound.  He  said  that  the  manufacturers  of 
Massachusetts  were  generally  disposed  to  let  things 
take  their  course,  believing  that  they  can  stand  free 
trade  quite  as  well  and  as  long  as  other  interests. — 
Let  them  be  destroyed,  if  necessary,  and  then  it  will 
be  no  longer  possible  to  excite  the  prejudices  of  the 
ignorant  against  protection  by  clamor  against  manu- 
facturing monopoly  and  aristocracy. 

Mr.  Asaph  Rice,  of  Massachusetts,  a venerable 
patriot  of  four  score,  confirmed  the  statements  pre- 
viously made  bv  Mr.  Blunt,  of  the  distress  and  em- 
barrassment which  pervaded  this  country  prior  to 
tiie  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  for  the  want 
of  efficient  protection  to  home  industry.  He  lived  in 
those  times,  he  shared  in  those  distresses,  and  knew 
how  they  were  caused  and  how  remedied!  He  thrill- 
ingly  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  whole  people 
to  unite  in  such  measures  as  are  now  eminently  ne- 
cessary to  restore  the  country  to  prosperity  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Rev.  J.  O.  Choules,  of  New  York,  spoke  in  behalf 


of  the  agricultural  interest,  of  which  he  appears  as' a 
representative.  He  stated  from  personal  knowledge 
that  the  farmers  generally  are  awaking  to  a just  and 
strong  interest  in  the  cause  of  protection,  as  essential 
to  their  welfare  and  that  of  the  whole  country.  He 
expressed  the  sanguine  hope  that  the  feeling  which 
animated,  and  the  sentiments  expressed  by  this  con- 
vention would  be  warmly  responded  to  by  the  whole 
country. 

The  committee  on  organization  now  reported  the 
following  list  of  officers,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  the  officers  appointed  accordingly,  viz: 

For  president.,  gen.  James  Tallmadge,  of  N.  York. 

Vice  presidents,  gen.  Robertson  Hull,  of  Vermont; 
hon.  Henry  Shaw,  of  Massachusetts;  Stamford  New- 
ell, of  Rhode  Island;  Thomas  H.  Brace,  of  Connec- 
ticut; Stephen  Warren,  of  New  York;  hon.  Mahlon 
Dickerson,  of  New  Jersey;  lion.  George  Howard,  of 
Maryland;  Robert  E Little,  of  Illinois;  A.  J.  White, 
of  Michigan;  Robert  McKay,  of  Delaware. 

Secretaries,  L.  D.  Chapin,  of  New  York;  Stephen 
Conger,  of  New  Jersey;  H.  D.  Maxwell,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; William  O.  Bartlett,  of  Massachusetts. 

General  Tallmadge,  on  taking  the  chair,  returned 
his  thanks  to  the  convention  for  the  honor  conferred 
on  him,  and  appealed  to  the  convention  to  keep  all 
its  objects  and  proceedings  entirely  free  from  all 
party  political  purposes  and  feelings.  He  proceeded 
to  take  a rapid  review  of  the  organization  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Home  League,  the  reasons  which  had 
rendered  necessary  the  call  of  this  convention,  and 
the  present  deplorable  condition  of  the  country,  eco- 
nomical and  moral.  General  T.  proceeded  to  show 
that  the  commercial  and  navigating  interests  of  ibis 
country  have  always  claimed  and  received  ample 
protection  from  the  government;  amounting  to  abso- 
lute prohibition  in  the  case  of  our  coasting  trade. 

General  T.  showed  that  this  question  of  protection 
to  our  labor  became  more  and  more  important  to  us 
every  year,  as  our  relations  with  Europe  were  ren- 
dered more  intimate  by  the  reduction  of  the  distance 
across  the  ocean  gradually  from  six  months  to  ten 
days.  He  then  proceeded  to  show  from  undeniable 
statistics  that  the  price  of  manual  labor  throughout 
continental  Europe  ranges  from  six  cents  to  twenty- 
five  cents  per  day,  rarely  exceeding  sixteen  to  eigh- 
teen cents.  He  showed  that  the  wages  of  the  officers 
and  crew  of  a Swedish  ship  is  less  than  that  of  the 
captain  of  a similar  American  ship — that  the  com- 
mon sailor  here  receives  far  more  than  the  Swedish 
captain.  All  through  Europe  the  laborer  is  depress- 
ed to  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  plunged  in  misery 
and  degradation.  How  then  can  \¥e  hope  to  pro- 
duce and  carry,  at  as  low  a rate  as  can  be  done  with 
this  depressed,  unrewarded  labor. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  a committee  of  ten  be  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  business  for  the  convention.  The 
following  persons  were  appointed: 

Massachusetts,  James  Grinnell;  Vermont,  Martin 
Chittenden;  New  York,  Colonel  Norton;  Connecticut, 
Philip  Ripley;  Rhode  Island,  Alexander  Hodges;  N. 
Jersey,  gen.  A.  Goodwin;  Pennsylvania,  hon.  Har- 
mar  Denney;  Delaware,  J.  W.  Thompson;  Michigan, 
Dr.  J.  PI.  White;  Kentucky,  Mr.  Banks. 

On  motion  of  prof.  J.  J.  Mapes,  of  N.  Y.  this  com- 
mittee was  instructed  to  nominate  other  committees 
to  present  to  the  convention  statistics  and  general  in- 
formation concerning  commerce,  agriculture,  manu- 
factures and  the  other  various  topics  which  will  be- 
come matters  of  discussion. 

A committee  was  then  appointed  to  prepare  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  convention;  after  which  the 
meeting  adjourned  till  9 o’cl’k  Wednesday  morning. 

Second  day,  Wednesday , April  6. 

The  convention  reassembled  at  9 o’clock.  Siapral 
additional  delegates  were  present.  Hon.  Harniar 
Denny,  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  committee  on  bu- 
siness proper  to  be  submitted  to  the  convention  re- 
ported in  part  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  following  committees  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  and  report  on  the  several  subjects 
referred  to  them,  viz: 

1.  On  the  subject  of  agriculture,  as  affected  by  the 
legislation  of  other  countries,  and  the  protection  cl 
American  labor.  2.  On  iron  and  coal  and  the  manu- 
factures of  iron.  3.  On  paper  and  the  manufactures 
thereof.  4.  On  salt  and  the  fisheries.  5.  On  mineral 
productions  of  the  United  States  other  than  iron  and 
the  manufactures  thereof.  6.  On  wool  and  woollen 
goods.  7.  On  cotton  and  silk  manufactures.  8.  On 
glass  and  earthen  ware.  9.  On  ready  made  clothing. 
10.  On  leather  and  manufactures  of  leather.  11.  On 
llax,  hemp,  and  the  manufactures  thereof.  12.  On 
sugar  and  sugar  refining.  13.  On  bonnets,  hats  and 
the  manufactures  of  straw,  palm  leaf,  & c.  14.  On 
soap  and  candles.  15.  On  brushes,  bellows  and  combs. 
1C.  On  buttons  and  pins.  17.  On  mechanic  arts  not 
enumerated.  18.  On  the  general  interest  of  manufac- 
tures, the  labor  of  the  country  and  the  necessity  of 
protection.  19.  On  the  influence  which  protection 


will  have  on  the  general  interests  of  the  country. 
20.  To  memorialize  congress,  requesting  that  in  mo- 
difying the  tariff,  a preamble  be  adopted,  similar  to 
that  of  1789.  21.  On  the  relations  of  protection  to 

(he  currency.  22.  On  the  subject  of  jewelry.  23.  On 
finance  and  the  expenses  of  the  convention.  24.  On 
resolutions.  25.  On  duties  on  foreign  goods  sold  at 
auction.  2G.  On  the  sale  of  foreign  goods  by  auction. 

G.  M.  Tibbetts,  of  Troy,  was  chosen  vice  presi- 
dent instead  of  Stephen  Warren,  necessarily  absent 
henceforth. 

Hon.  H.  Denny,  from  the  committee  on  resolutions, 
submitted  the  following: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  depressed  state  of  the  Agri- 
cultural, manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of 
the  whole  country  calls  loudly  for  the  interposition  of 
the  general  government,  the  only  power  which  can 
constitutionally  adopt  and  carry  out  measures,  now 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  people. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  commercial  arrangements  and 
protective  legislation  of  foreign  governments,  and  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  foreigners  to  obtain  the  control 
of  the  American  market  imperatively  demand  that 
the  shield  of  protection  should  be  thrown  over  the 
American  laborer,  no  matter  in  what  department  of 
industry  he  may  be  occupied. 

3.  Resolved,  That  in  the  present  embarrassed  con- 
dition of  the  national  treasury  and  the  finances  of  se- 
veral of  the  states,  prompt  and  efficient  measures  by 
congress  for  the  adequate  protection  of  the  industry 
of  the  country,  giving  to  it  iife  vigor  and  renewed 
activity,  will  be  among  the  best  means  of  preserving 
the  National  credit  and  restoring  to  a sound  condition 
and  proper  level  that  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Resolved,  That  based  as  our  country  is  on  the 
intelligence  of  the  whole  community,  the  permanence 
of  our  free  institutions  imperiously  demands  that  the 
labor  of  the  country  be  constantly,  steadily,  and  effi- 
ciently protected — that  our  laboring  classes,  on  whom 
the  chief  responsibility  of  maintaining  them  rests, 
may  not  be  reduced  to  the  degraded  and  starving 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

5.  Resolved,  That,  the  present  condition  of  our  fo- 
reign commerce,  more  than  half  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners,  whose  interest  it  is  to  take  advantage 
of  the  revenue  as  far  as  they  can  without  detection, 
requires  that  such  restrictions  should  be  framed  as 
will  protect  our  revenue  from  frauds  and  our  mer- 
chants from  unfair  and  dishonest  competition.  To 
accomplish  which  object,  specific  duties  wherever 
practicable  offer  the  surest,  prospect  of  success. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  principles  of  the  compromise 
act,  which  enjoin  the  collection  of  the  revenues  in 
cash  by  such  as  are  sufficient  for  an  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  are  just,  and  ought 
not  to  be  abandoned,  but  nothing  in  that  act  which 
tends  to  limit  ample  protection  to  our  domestic  in- 
dustry or  prevent  the  encouragement  of  American 
commerce  on  honest  and  fair  principles,  should  be 
considered  as  deserving  a moment’s  discussion  in  con- 
gress, but  on  the  contrary  should  receive  immediate 
reprobation. 

7.  Resolved,  That  a ware-housing  system  for  the 
bonding  of  goods  on  American  account  exclusively 
may  be  judicious,  but  a general  bonding  system  giving 
similar  advantages  to  importers  of  goods  on  foreign 
account  would  be  an  evasion  of  the  cash  duty  system 
and  an  injury  to  American  commerce  and  home  in- 
dustry. [Preferred  to  committee  on  commerce.] 

8.  Resolved,  That  it  is  hereby  recommended  to  the 
friends  of  American  industry  throughout  the  states, 
the  more  effectually  to  encourage  and  protect  home 
products  and  domestic  manufactures,  that  individuals 
as  well  as  families  and  communities,  should  pledge 
themselves  to  the  consumption  and  wear,  as  far  as 
practicable,  of  American  goods,  and  the  products  of 
their  own  soil,  labor  and  skill,  in  preference  to  those 
of  foreign  importation,  especially  of  those  countries 
which  refuse  reciprocal  commercial  relations. 

After  some  desultory  discussion  by  Messrs  J.  Blunt, 
A.  Stewart,  Swan,  Grolius,  Shaw  and  others,  with 
regard  to  the  proper  order  of  business,  during  which 
it  was  decided  that  resolutions  eliciting  debate  pro- 
posed by  members  should  be  submitted  to  the  busi- 
ness committee,  and  the  several  committees  were 
authorized  to  withdraw  and  sit  during  the  sessions 
of  the  convention,  the  resolutions  above  cited  were 
declared  in  order. 

The  first  resolution  was  then  called  up,  and  pro- 
fessor J.  J.  Mapes  addressed  the  convention.  He 
spoke  of  the  doctrine  advanced  that  a tariff  should  be 
laid  merely  for  revenue,  and  showed  that  no  horizon- 
tal duty  which  could  be  laid  would  be  sufficient  to 
raise  a revenue  of  twenty  millions.  He  stated  the 
total  amount  of  manufactures  in  the  country  at 
$1,795,000,000.  Pennsylvania  alone  has  an  iron  trade 
of’$22’000j000,  and  a very  slight  change  in  the  duty 
would  protect  that  well-organized  interest,  while  any 
system  of  horizontal  duties  would  entirely  shut  it  out. 
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We  had  heard  much,  he  said,  of  free  trade — but  he 
had  never  been  able  to  ascertain  its  meaning.  lie 
went  on  to  examine  the  effect  of  a protective  tariff 
on  consumers,  and  showed,  that  by  the  influence  of  a 
duty  on  the  single  article  of  nails,  they  had  been  re- 
duced inpricefrom  10c.  to5c.  per  pound.  Paper,  too, 
had  been  reduced  one-half.  At  present  261,000,000 
pounds  of  the  raw  material  were  consumed;  and  of 
this  150.000,000  were  of  home  production.  If  the 
horizontal  duty  were  laid,  this  would  he  entirely  lost 
— and,  as  our  rags  cannot  be  carried  to  any  foreign 
port,  a net  amount  of  $5,000,000,  which  with  a duty 
is  saved — would  be  lost.  He  spoke  also  of  the  in- 
fluence of  protection  on  iron  foundries.  At  the  close 
of  the  last  war,  an  iron  pot  was  the  highest  achieve- 
ment of  American  foundries;  but  he  showed  that  by 
improvements  thtit  had  been  made  upon  the  casting 
of  iron  in  this  country  we  were  able  greatly  to  excel 
the  English  in  this  branch  of  industry. 

He  next  alluded  to  the  effect  of  a discriminating 
tariff  on  agriculture.  The  amount  of  agricultural 
productions  in  this  country  he  stated  at  1,252,685,233 
dollars.  He  stated  the  amounts  exported  to  six 
principal  ports;  and  showed  that  if  a horizontal  du- 
ty should  be  adopted,  England  would  enjoy  all  this 
trade,  of  which  we  should  be  thereby'  deprived. 
With  relation  to  the  mercantile  interest,  he  said  that 
282,63!)  tons  of  shipping — more  thaji  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  naval  force— were  employed  in  this  trade. 
He  then  passed  to  some  of  the  arguments  used  by 
those  opposed  to  a protective  tariff.  So  far  as  the 
raw  material  of  paper  was  concerned,  he  showed 
that  the  six  cotton-growing  states  received  the  pro- 
tection, and  not  the  north.  And  as  much  more  of 
this  article  was  consumed  at  the  north  than  at  the 
south,  the  north  paid  by  far  the  most  of  the  duty — 
the  benefit  of  which,  moreover,  went  to  the  south. 
He  showed  the  same  fact  with  regard  to  sugar — and 
upon  this  article  he  said  they  stood  to  the  north  with 
reference  to  protection  as  284  to  11.  Flint  glass, 
brushes,  and  other  articles,  were  cited,  as  showing  the 
same  thing. 

He  cited  the  difficulties  attending  the  system  of 
home  valuation,  its  chief  objection  was  that  when- 
ever we  had  a prostration  of  mercantile  affairs  every 
importer  would  say,  that  that  was  the  time  for  impor- 
tation— whereas  when  the  articles  were  really  needed 
no  one  would  dare  to  import  them.  He  reminded  the 
convention  that  all  the  papers  to  be  sent  to  Washing- 
ton should  be  comprised  of  statistics. 

Mr.  Alvan  Stewart  next  addressed  the  convention 
in  a series  of  most  eloquent  and  forcible  remarks. 

The  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  resolutions  were 
adopted. 

The  fifth  resolution  was  laid  ou  the  table. 

The  sixth  resolution  was  then  called  up;  and  some 
member  having  made  reference  to  the  compromise 
act  and  to  Messrs.  Calhoun  and  Clay  with  expressions 
of  dissatisfaction  against  the  latter. 

Air.  Shaw  objected  to  its  arraignment  of  the  last 
great  friend  of  American  industry,  and  to  the  intro- 
duction into  this  convention  of  subjects  so  foreign 
and  so  destructive  to  the  objects  it  proposes.  He 
cared  not  what  was  said  elsewhere  of  them,  but  he 
protested  against  their  introduction  here.  He  said 
he  should  be  recreant  to  the  principles  he  had  pro- 
fessed for  the  best  half  of  his  life,  if  he  suffered  here 
or  any  where  the  name  of  Henry  Ciay  to  be  men- 
tioned as  hostile  to  American  industry  or  American 
interests.  (Loud  cheers.) 

Air.  C.  C.  Hawes  said  that  the  drawer  of  that  re- 
solution never  once  thought  of  Mr.  Clay.  He  had 
the  very  highest  respect — he  challenged  any  one  to 
go  beyond  him  in  respect  for  that  staunch  friend  of 
American  industry,  (cheers.)  The  chairman  sug- 
gested that  the  introduction  of  any  name  must  be 
considered  out  of  order — as  special  eulogy  entitles 
to  special  censure  from  those  who  chose — and  this 
was  no  the  purpose  of  this  convention,  (cheers.)  Air. 
Haven  insisted  that  the  intention  of  liie  drawer  of 
the  resolution  should  be  understood. 

The  president  said  that  in  accordance  with  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  wish  of  the  convention,  he 
should  shut  out  such  reference  to  individuals  here- 
after. 

Air.  Shaw  said  he  had  heard  a name  dear  to  him 
associated  with  a name  he  could  not  respect:  and  his 
remarks  had  been  made  with  reference  to  that  vio- 
lation of  the  rule  adopted  by  the  chair.  He  believ- 
ed the  sixth  resolution  would  be  read,  if  passed, 
with  pain,  by  the  members  in  their  cooler  moments. 
He  objected  to  the  use  of  the  word  “reprobation”  in 
it — as  applied  to  those  men  who  had  perilled  every 
thing  in  our  cause,  and  justified  his  objection  at 
some  length.  He  moved  that  this  resolution  lay  on 
the  table. 

Hon.  Harmar  Denny  supported  the  motion.  He 
had  the  best  reason  to  know  that  the  distinguished 
man  alluded  to  had  been  actuated  by  the  best  of  mo- 
tives in  the  introduction  of  the  compromise  act. 


Thus  much  he  felt  bound  to  say,  more  he  could  not, 
lest  he  should  violate  the  rule  of  the  chair. 

| The  six'll  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  eighth  was  read  and  its  adoption  moved. 

Mr.  Reed  said  he  liked  the  language  of  this  reso- 
lution. If  he  understood  the  subject  at  all,  protec- 
tion was  tml  another  name  for  independence.  Some 
connected  it  with  the  idea  of  revenue;  but  he  did 
not  so  regard  it.  This  was  the  essential  question  for 
) which  our  fathers  fought,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  it 
, now  met  so  boldly  at  this  convention.  When  right- 
ly understood,  protection  would  not  be  hampered 
I with  either  revenue,  ordistribulion,  or  any  thingelse: 
t*ic  motto  would  be  protection  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
tection; and  protection  for  the  sake  of  independence, 
j Several  gentlemen  insisted  that  this  resolution  was 
foreign  to  the  purposes  of  this  convention,  and  that 
: its  pledge  would  not  be  observed  if  adopted. 

! Mr.  Asaph  Rice,  from  Massachusetts,  said  he  was 
glad  the  resolution  had  been  introduced,  because  it 
carried  him  back  to  the  days  when,  in  the  spirit  of 
j patriotism,  lie  aided  his  fathers  by  the  adoption  and 
practice  of  a similar  resolution,  in  securing  the  li- 
I berties  of  the  country.  But  he  hoped  it  would  not 
| pass,  because  he  feared  it  would  be  violated  before 
the  members  left  the  city. 

Air.  Fisher  explained  that  the  resolution  merely 
embodied  a recommendation,  and  not  a pledge. 

After  some  further  deliberation,  it  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  business  committee  reported  the  following  re- 
solution, which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  protection  to  the  labor  and  capital 
of  this  country,  and  the  acquisition  of  reciprocal  be- 
nefits from  foreign  commerce,  shou’d  be  provided  for 
by  law's  of  congress  rather  than  by  treaty  stipula- 
tions. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to  Thursday,  at  10 
o’clock,  A.  M. 

Third  day,  Thursday,  April  7. 

The  convention  having  been  called  to  order  by 
the  president,  and  the  minutes  of  yesterday  read  by 
the  secretary,  the  reports  of  committees  were  de- 
clared in  order. 

The  committee  on  business  reported  that  a com- 
mittee on  the  book  trade.be  appointed.  Agreed  to 
and  Messrs.  R.  Lockwood,  L.  D.  Chapin,  James 
Van  Norden  and  T.  B.  Walker,  were  appointed. 

Ivlr.  J.  J.  Mapes,  from  the  committee  on  sugar  re- 
fining, reported  at  length  on  that  subject,  showing  by 
statistics  that  the  business  of  sugar  refining  will  be 
entirely  destroyed  if  a horizontal  tariff  is  imposed, 
and  urging  the  necessity  of  a discrimination  in  favor 
of  domestic  refined  sugar.  The  report  was  accept- 
ed and  laid  on  the  table  for  the  present. 

Air.  J.  Blunt  from  the  committee  on  that  subject, 
reported  a memorial  to  congress,  praying  the  adop- 
tion of  a preamble  to  the  tariff  law  about  to  be  en- 
acted similar  to  that  of  the  first  tariff  act  under  the 
federal  constitution  in  1789;  (“  Whereas  it  is  necessa- 
ry for  the  support  of  government,  the  payment  of  the 
debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  protection  of  do- 
mestic manufactures,  that  duties  be  laid  on  foreign 
goods,”  &c.)  The  report  forcibly  recites  the  facts 
in  regard  to  the  preceding  condition  of  the  country, 
and  to  this  action,  in  which  Washington,  Aladison, 
Hamilton,  Franklin,  and  their  compatriots  concur- 
red, and  asks  that  this  same  preamble  of  1789  be  in- 
corporated in  the  new  act. 

Air.  S.  Oakley,  from  the  committee  on  iron,  coal, 
and  manufactures  of  iron,  reported  that  the  subject 
committed  to  them  had  been  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  referred  to  three  sub-committees,  which  would 
report  severally.  Air.  D.  O.  Kellogg  of  Troy,  read 
the  prefatory  report,  embracing  general  considera- 
tions, showing  the  importance  of  the  iron  trade  to 
the  independence  of  the  country,  the  comfort  and 
wealth  of  the  people,  and  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  arts. 

Air.  S.  Oakley  then  reported  at  length  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  production  of  iron,  including  nails,  trac- 
ing the  history  and  progress  of  the  trade  in  this 
country,  down  to  the  present  time.  The  report  states 
that  the  business  lias  been  but  indifferently  profitable 
through  the  last  fourteen  years,  and  that  it  must  be 
entirely  abandoned  east  of  the  Alleghanies  if  the 
duty  is  reduced  to  a horizontal  standard,  as  provided 
by  existing  laws.  The  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the 
greater  cheapness,  of  fuel  as  well  as  abundance  of 
capital  in  England,  where  the  ATmeral  coal  used  in 
smelting,  costs  but  $1  per  ton,  while  the  charcoal 
used  in  this  country  costs  ten  times  as  much.  But 
new  processes  and  improvements,  the  establishment 
of  works  where  iron  ore  and  coal  beds  are  found  in 
close  proximity,  and  especially  a new  discovery  of  a 
mode  of  making  bar  iron  with  anthracite  alone,  is 
fast  reducing  the  cost  of  making  iron,  so  that  it  can 
now  be  produced  nearly  as  cheap  here  as  it  could  in 
England  fifteen  years  ago.  But  the  English  cost  has 
also  been  reduced;  and  the  committee  believe  that  a 


duty  of  twenty-five  dollars  a ton  on  bar  iron  will  now 
suffice,  instead  of  thirty-seven  and  a half  dollars  le- 
vied in  1S28;  and  of  eight  dollars  on  pig  iron,  (in- 
stead of  twelve  in  1828)  will  be  adequate  to  sustain 
the  business.  With  such  a duty,  the  committee  are 
confident  that  the  cost  of  producing  iron  can  be 
steadily  reduced  year  after  year,  as  it  has  hitherto 
been,  until  it  shall  be  as  low  here  as  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

I’lio  number  of  persons  dependent  on  the  iron  bu- 
siness for  subsistence  is  now  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand;  the  wages  paid  them  annually  over 
eighteen  millions  of  dollars;  the  amount  of  agricul- 
tural productions  consumed  by  them  about  eleven 
millions  per  annum.  The  total  annual  product  of 
iron  is  about  twenty-two  millions;  capital  employed 
about  twenty-two  millions;  including  mines  and 
woodlands,  thirty  millions.  This  capital  will  be  al- 
most wholly  destroyed  by  a horizontal  tariff 

Dr.  J.  C.  Fisher,  from  the  same  committee,  re- 
ported on  coal.  The  amount  of  anthracite  coal 
produced  in  1840  was  863,000  tons;  of  bituminous 
27,000,000  bushels.  (28  to  a ton);  total  value  (at  $5 
per  ton)  over  $8,000,000.  Number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  producing  it  is  23,000;  including  their  fa- 
milies, 90,000;  their  annual  consumption  of  agricul- 
tural productions  over  $4,500,000.  Coal  abounds 
throughout  our  middle,  western  and  south-western 
states;  hut  its  vast  stores  can  only  be  developed  by 
adequate  protection  lo  the  mining  of  iron,  &c.  Wo  do 
not  need  a pound  of  iron  or  a bushel  of  coal  from 
abroad;  we  have  an  abundance  at  home,  and  with  a 
steady  policy  of  protection,  it  can  be  produced  amply 
and  cheaply. 

The  only  direct  competition  with  our  coals  is  from 
Nova  Scotia.  Our  coal  is  generally  situated  a hundred 

miles  more  from  (ide-water;  not  so  that  of  Pictou 
which  can  thus  bo  thrown  into  us  cheaper  than  our 
own  products.  Why  should  we  build  up  the  British 
colonies  at  our  own  expense,  and  render  them  for- 
midable and  ourselves  defenceless  in  case  of  a war? 
The  committee  recommend  a specific  duty  of  six 
cents  a bushel  on  imported  coal,  believing-  that  such 
duty  will  not  add  materially  to  the  cost,  while  it 
will  give  the  whole  domestic  market  to  our  own  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  Winslow,  of  Troy,  reported  on  nails,  showing 
that  the  cost  to  our  people  had  been  greatly  reduced 
by  protection,  and  that  under  the  tariff  of~1828  the 
price  of  nails  had  been  reduced  from  10  cents  per 
pound  to  4j  cents  per  pound,  and  the  duty  now  asked 
for  is  3 cents  per  pound,  40  per  cent  below  the  rate 
of  duty  of  1828. 

Air.  P.  Ripley,  of  Conn,  reported  on  hardware  and 
manufactures  of  iron.  Pie  gave  the  statistics  of  the 
trade;  men  employed  27.000;  capital  employed 
$27,000,000;  dependent  thereon  114,000;  consumption 
of  food  $7,000,000  per  annum;  for  clothing  A2, 000, 000; 
house  rent  $1,0!?!), 000. 

The  amount  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  wood- 
screws  alone  (a  new  branch)  is  about  $1,000,000, 
which  now  stands  nearly  idle,  for  want  of  due  pro- 
tection. The  whole  rate  of  duty  on  iron  manufac- 
tures is  estimated  by  the  committee  at  thirty  per 
cent,  imposed  specifically,  so  as  to  obviate  frauds  on 
the  revenue.  Sheet  iron  has  never  been  produced  in 
New  England,  but  she  does  not  object  to  paying  a 
duty  on  it  for  the  encouragement  of  its  production  at 
the  south. 

The  present  tariff  is  very  blindly  and  injuriously 
adjusted.  Many  articles  of  iron  manufacture  (bed 
screws,  hinges,  &c.  &c.)  are  now  taxed  much  less 
than  the  material  from  which  they  are  made,  and 
some  of  them  so  much  cheaper  that  the  manufactured 
article,  can  be  sold  here  cheaper  than  the  raw  material. 
The  committee  recommend  that  these  articles  bo 
charged  with  the  same  duty  as  is  imposed  on  the  ma- 
terials, and  twenty  per  cent,  added  for  the  protection 
of  the  manufacture.  The  committee  stales  that  do- 
mestic cut  nails  are  now  sold  here  at  a lower  rate 
than  the  duty  (five  cents)  charged  on  the  foreign  arti- 
cle. Such  will  be  the  effect  of  a fair,  steady  protec- 
tion to  iron  manufactures  generally. 

Air.  Shaw,  from  the  committee  on  woollen  goods 
reported  that  the  committee  had  had  under  conside- 
ration the  new  tariff  bill  reported  by  Mr.  Saltonstall, 
which,  in  principle  and  general  provisions,  it  hearti- 
ly approves.  It  excepts,  however,  the  provision  of 
thirty  per  cent,  on  “woollen  manufactures  not  enu- 
merated,” as  opening  a wide  door  for  fraud  and  eva- 
sion. It  objects  also  to  the  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  home  valuation.  It  recommends,  therefore, 
instead,  a specific  duty  on  “woollen  goods  not  enu- 
merated,” of  seventy-five  cents  the  square  yard.  It 
also  objects  to  the  easy  admission  of  cheap  foreign 
wool  as  interfering  with  the  American  wool  grower, 
opening  a door  to  frauds,  and  not  necessary  to 
our  manufactures.  The  committee  recommend  spe- 
lic  duties,  based  upon  minimums  and  a home  valua- 
tiop. 
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The  committee  report  the  number  of  sheep  in  the 
country  at  20,000,000;  annual  product  of  wool 
50,000,000  lbs.;  persons  employed  in  manufacturing 
it  50,000;  with  their  families  200,000.  Agricultural 
productions  consumed  by  them  §8,750,000  per  an- 
num; cost  of  wool  (3G  cents  per  lb.)  §17,500,000; 
persons  employed  because  of  the  manufacture  of 
wool,  160,000;  their  annual  consumption  of  agricul- 
tural products  §22,000,000.  Capital  invested  in  the 
woollen  manufacture,  §25,000,000.  Agricultural 
capital  employed  in  producing  the  wool  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  manufacture  thereof,  §200,000.  The 
farming  interest  in  the  production  of  the  wool- 
len manufacture  is  eight  times  that  of  the  manufac- 
tures. 

Mr.  Drinker,  of  New  York,  from  the  committee 
on  auctions  reported  strongly  in  favor  of  imposing  a 
duty  on  the  sales  of  foreign  goods  by  auction,  show- 
ing that  such  sales  are  almost  entirely  on  foreign  ac- 
counts, and  are  destructive  to  the  American  impor- 
ter and  trader.  We  cannot  find  room  for  even  a sy- 
nopsis of  this  report,  which  traced  these  auction 
sales  through  all  their  ramifications  connected  with 
excessive  importations,  inflated  credit,  &c.  The 
committee  recommend  a duty  of  not  less  than 
Jive  per  cent,  on  all  sales  of  foreign  goods  by  auc- 
tion. 

A member  proposed  a recommitment,  with  a view 
to  the  modification  of  the  rate  of  three  per  cent.  Af- 
ter some  discussion,  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
carried. 

A member  objected  that  he  had  understood  the  re- 
port. to  reflect  on  the  character  of  foreigners  who 
sought  our  shores  as  emigrants,  which  he  trusted  was 
not  sanctioned. 

Mr.  Howard  explained,  that  the  distinction  in  the 
report  between  foreign  emigrants  who  came  here  to 
be  naturalized,  and  made  a part  of  us,  and  those  fo- 
reigners who  came  here  only  to  enrich  themselves 
by  the  sale  of  their  goods,  was  a very  broad  and  pal- 
pable one.  We  welcome  the  emigrant  as  a brother, 
while  the  mere  trafficker  who  comes  to  drain  us  of 
our  specie  and  impoverish  us,  is  rightly  regarded  as 
an  enemy  to  our  well  being. 

Mr.  Fisher,  from  the  committee  on  business,  re- 
ported that  a committee  on  philosophical  and  astro- 
nomical instruments  be  raised — which  was  agreed  to, 
and  a committee  appointed. 

Mr.  Greely,  from  the  committee  on  the  general 
interests  of  manufactures  of  American  labor,  and 
the  necessity  of  protection,  made  a report,  defending 
the  principle,  and  setting  forth  the  general  grounds 
of  protection;  which  was  adopted. 

Upon  the  question  of  adopting  this  report,  Mr.  J. 
Crane  of  Schenectady  addressed  the  convention  with 
much  animation  and  humor,  in  general  advocacy  of 
the  policy  of  encouraging  and  preferring  American 
products, in  our  individual  as  well  as  general  capacity. 

The  business  committee  reported  a resolution  re- 
quiring the  several  committees  to  appoint  one  mem- 
ber of  each  to  act  as  a general  committee  of  arrange- 
ment, revision  and  publication;  and  to  proceed  to 
Washington  to  submit  the  facts  and  statistics  embo- 
died in  their  several  reports  to  congress.  Agreed  to. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Haven,  from  the  committee  on  the  effect 
of  protection  to  the  public  interest,  made  a report. 
It  was  adopted. 

A motion  was  made  to  raise  a fund  by  assessment 
of  §5  each  on  the  members  of  the  convention  to  pay 
the  expense  of  publishing  its  reports  and  statistics. 
Agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Thompson,  of  Del.  the 
resolution  reported  by  the  business  committee  pro- 
posing a preference  for  American  products  in  our 
individual  action,  was  taken  up,  advocated  by  Dr.  T. 
Mr.  J-  P-  Simpson,  Crolius,  and  others,  and  adopted. 

The  thanks  of  the  convention  were  tendered  to 
Messrs.  Boardman  & Hart,  and  D.  Felt,  for  presents 
of  ink-stands,  paper-weights,  and  stationery. 

The  convention  adjourned  to  Friday  morning  at 
10  o’clock  at  the  same  place. 

Fourth  day,  Friday,  April  8. 

Reports  from  committees  being  in  order,  one  on 
pins  and  buttons  was  read,  showing  the  extent  oi  the 
manufacture  in  this  country,  &c.  The  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  making  of  buttons  is  §1,400,000,  of 
which  §600,000  are  devoted  to  gilt  or  metal  buttons. 
Number  of  persons  employed  2,500.  Value  of  goods 
produced  annually  §1,550,000.  The  proposed  duty 
of  thirty  per  cent  will  be  an  adequate  protection. 

In  the  manufacture  of  pins  from  eighty- to  one  hun- 
dred persons  are  employed,  with  a capital  of  from 
§75,000  to  §100,000.  Annual  value  of  pins  made 
§100,000.  A high  specific  duly  is  recommended. 

The  committee  on  shoes  and  leather  reported  that 
a duty  of  20  per  cent  affords  no  protection.  Coarse 
and  cheat)  shoes  and  boots  have  recently  been  im- 
ported to  some  extent,  and  orders  to  a large  amount 
have  gone  out  to  Germany.  Great  quantities  of 


calf-skins  and  morocco  have  been  imported  from 
France,  at  lower  rates  than  the  domestic  manufac- 
turers can  afford.  A duty  of  30  per  cent  on  all  de- 
scriptions of  leather  is  recommended,  with  a specific 
duty  of  §1,50  per  pair  on  boots,  and  of  30  to  50 
cents  the  pair  on  shoes. 

The  committee  on  agriculture  was  not  yet  ready 
to  report. 

The  committee  on  commerce  reported  a constant 
increase  of  foreign  tonnage  as  the  consequence  of 
the  reciprocal  treaties,  while  there  has  not  been  a 
corresponding  increase  of  our  native  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  foreign  commerce. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  recommend, 

1st.  That  our  government  terminate  the  recipro- 
cal treaties,  so  called,  with  foreign  countries,  as 
speedily  as  it  can  be  done  with  good  faith,  except 
such  as  are  limited  to  the  direct  trade,  and  in  which 
we  have  equal  privileges. 

2d.  That  laws  should  be  adopted,  giving  advan- 
tages to  our  vessels  when  it  can  be  done  consistently 
with  our  treaties  with  other  nations,  by  imposing  ad- 
ditional duties  on  goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels. 

The  committee  on  commerce  and  currency  report- 
ed in  substance  that  the  existing  derangements  of  the 
currency  are  mainly  owing  to  the  adoption  of  free 
trade  doctrines,  and  that  a remedy  can  be  found  in 
protection. 

The  committee  on  cotton  and  silk  reported  that 
the  protection  heretofore  given  to  the  cotton  manu- 
facture has  proved  greatly  advantageous,  but  that 
the  approaching  withdrawal  of  it  by  the  terms  of 
the  compromise  act,  threatens  fearful  mischiefs. 

By  the  terms  of  that  act,  all  protection  will  he 
withdrawn  from  this  important  interest,  and  this  is 
greatly  aggravated  by  coming  upon  us  at  a time 
when  the  markets  of  Europe,  gorged  with  their  over 
productions,  are  throwing  upon  our  shores  an  im- 
mense amount  of  their  surplus  products,  which  are 
thrown  into  auctions,  and  sold  frequently  for  less 
than  half  their  original  cost.  The  effect  of  this  has 
been  the  stoppage  of  a portion  of  our  factories,  the 
entire  loss  of  profits  of  a large  portion,  and  a fear- 
ful apprehension  of  the  entire  prostration  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  American  industry.  Asa  remedy 
for  the  evils  felt  and  apprehended,  the  committee 
recommend  a duty  of  not  less  than  six  cents  per 
square  yard  upon  all  uncolored  cotton  goods,  and 
seven  and  a half  cents  upon  all  colored  or  printed 
goods. 

Reports  on  the  fisheries,  on  straw  bonnets,  on  rea- 
dy made  clothing,  on  glass  and  earthen  ware,  and  on 
mechanic  arts  not  enumerated,  were  presented  and 
referred  to  the  committee  on  publication,  without 
reading. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  the  president,  the  secre- 
tary stated,  that  the  credentials  of  eleven  hundred 
delegates  had  been  received,  but  only  about  400  had 
attended. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  Massachusetts,  it 
was  recommended  that  the  friends  of  home  industry 
throughout  the  country  hold  mass  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  its  object. 

It  was  voted,  that  there  be  a national  convention 
of  the  home  lyceuin  in  this  city  in  October  next, 
during  the  fair  of  the  American  institute. 

On  motion,  the  convention  then  adjourned  sine  die. 
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SPEECH  OF  MR.  ADAMS— April  15,  1842. 

Mr.  Adams,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor  from 
Thursday,  rose  and  addressed  the  committee  nearly 
as  follows: 

When  the  committee  rose  yesterday,  I was  endea- 
voring, as  much  as  lay  in  my  power,  to  make  a reply 
to  the  very  extraordinary,  and,  to  me,  most  unex- 
pected and  sudden  introduction  into  ihis  house  of  no 
less  a question,  in  substance,  than  that  of  peace  and 
vYar  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  and 
that  on  so  slender  a peg  as  a motion  to  reduce  the  full 
ministers  to  the  court  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  to  the 
rank  of  charges.  The  preceding  day  had  been  occu- 
pied, in  a manner  equally  sudden,  with  the  conside- 
ration of  the  like  question  of  peace  and  'war,  not  with 
Great  Britain  only,  but  also  with  the  empire  of  Mex- 
ico. These  were  topics  solemn  and  painful  to  me, 
to  a most  extreme  degree.  As  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  affairs  I had  hoped  that  the  only 
duty  I should  be  called  to  discharge  in  relation  to 
these  diplomatic  appropriations  was  to  sustain  the  es- 
timates received  from  the  department  of  state,  and  to 
answer  the  resolution  of  this  house  inquiring  whether 
the  expenses  of  our  diplomatic  relations  might  not  be 
lessened  by  the  reduction  of  our  missions  to  Europe 
and  to  South  America.  But  in  that  expectation  1 
have  been  very  painfully  and  unexpectedly  disap- 
pointed. 


Now,  I must  premise  by  saying  that  the  committee 
of  foreign  relations  is  to  he  discharged  from  all  re- 
sponsibility for  any  remarks  I may  make  in  regard  to 
all  the  topics  on  which  I am  now  to  speak.  They 
had  not  taken  into  their  consideration  any  part  of 
those  subjects.  The  house  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  present  composition  of  that  committee,  and  with 
certain  circumstances  relaling  to  the  history  of  that 
matter.  I refer  to  them  only  to  say  that,  since  the 
present  composition  of  that  body,  no  committee  of 
this  or  of  the  other  house,  at  any  congress  since  the 
formation  of  the  government,  could  have  proceeded 
in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  with  more  perfect  har- 
mony. No  question  has  agitated  its  deliberations  so 
as  to  divide  its  opinion  on  any  important  point;  and 
having  been  charged  by  them  with  'the  duty  of  sup- 
porting the  necessity  of  the  expenditures  estimated 
for  by  the  department — because,  after  full  considera- 
tion, the  committee  all  saw  that  there  was  no  occa- 
sion to  alter  the  existing  number  or  grade  of  our  mis- 
sions abroad — I did  hope  that  having  done  that,  my 
whole  duty  would  have  been  discharged.  1 say  this, 
because,  appearing  as  I do  in  some  sort  officially,  as 
far  as  these  appropriations  are  concerned,  and  hav- 
ing been  suddenly  called,  both  yesterday  and  now,  to 
enter  on  the  discussion  of  topics  totally  different,  and 
topics  which  have  not' occupied  the  attention  of  the 
committee,  I wish  it  to  be  understood  that  what  I 
said  yesterday,  and  what  I may  have  occasion  to  say 
to-day,  is  not  spoken  by  virtue  of  any  instructions 
from  the  committee,  but  solely  in  my  individual  ca- 
pacity as  the  representative  of  one  of  the  congres- 
sional districts  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I 
speak  on  my  own  personal  responsibility,  and  with- 
out the  concurrence,  so  far  as  1 know,  of  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs. 

And  here  I must  be  permitted  to  notify  the  house 
that,  if  I should  manifest  a want  of  due  preparation 
for  the  discussion  of  these  great  and  all-important  to- 
pics before  this  committee;  if  I shall  exhibit  a defici- 
ency of  means  and  of  power  to  do  justice  to  the 
cause  I support — by  which,  I mean,  the  cause  of  the 
peace  of  the  country  and  of  the  world — I can  only 
express  my  hope  that  other  members  of  this  commit- 
tee, better  informed  and  better  qualified  to  meet,  as 
they  will  have  to  meet,  in  the  discussion,  some  of  the 
ablest  members  of  this  body,  will  take  the  duty  upon 
them  and  discharge  it  in  a more  worthy  manner. — 
My  remarks  must,  of  necessity,  be  very  desultory, 
and  in  a great  degree  destitute  of  order  and  arrange- 
ment, from  the  entire  want  of  time  for  suitable  pre 
paralion. 

But  it  is,  I say,  a question  of  peace  and  war  which 
has  suddenly  been  sprung  upon  this  house,  from  two 
distinct  and  totally  different  quarters  of  the  house, 
apparently,  but  which  are  united  by  ties  which,  per- 
haps, it  will  require  considerable  time  to  solve  and 
unfold  in  the  face  of  the  world.  I must  take  them 
as  I find  them,  united  in  one  great  object,  which  is  to 
involve  us  in  a war  both  with  Great  Britain  and 
Mexico,  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  preserving  and 
perpetuating  the  institution  of  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade.  This  is  the  object  of  war  with  Mexico,  as  re- 
commended to  us  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
(Mr.  Wise).  This  is  the  object  of  war  with  Great 
Britain  as  recommended  to  us  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Ingersoll).  In  this  they  are 
perfectly  united;  and  there  is  danger  to  (he  country 
of  an  immediate  war  at  once,  with  these  twopowers, 
which  must  probably  involve  in  it  a war  of  the  whole 
civilized  portion  of  the  human  race.  This  is  the  ob- 
ject which  they  have  united  with  all  their  forces  to 
recommend. 

Now,  I must  say  that,?all  unexpected  as  it  has  been 
to  me,  and  unprepared  as  I am  to  discuss  the  subject 
in  the  manner  it  deserves,  I am  not  sorry,  I do  not 
regret  in  the  slightest  degree,  that  this  subject  has 
been  brought  before  the,  house.  If  I have  any  regret 
upon  the  subject,  it  is  that  it  was  not  brought  here 
before;  that  the  house  has  heretofore  suppressed  ail 
debate  on  the  general  subject,  or  at  least  on  a great 
part  of  it,  when  it  might  have  been  discussed  under 
circumstances  so  much  more  favorable,  at  a moment 
when  there  was  no  negotiation  pending  on  any  sub- 
ject between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
within  hearing  of  my  voice.  I should  have  been 
much  more  delighted  to  have  gone  into  the  discussion 
before  any  of  those  delicate  complexities  were  in  the 
way  to  restrain  the  course  of  argument,  which  I dare 
not  now  enter  upon,  and  which  yet  belong  essentially 
to  the  subject. 

It  is  a question  of  peace  and  war,  immediate  and 
present;  the  danger  of  war  is  at  the  doors;  and  here, 
if  any  man  dares  to  raise  his  voice  against  going  to 
war,  he  is  immediately  charged  with  being  a British 
partisan — an  English  orator.  This  is  not  a moment 
in  which  imputations  of  that  kind  are  likely  to  be  re- 
ceived with  indifference,  more  especially  when  nego- 
tiations are  in  actual  progress.  I should  have  been 
much  more  gratified  to  have  discussed  the  subject  at 
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the  commencement  of  the  session,  or  even  before 
that.  But  I must  take  it,  as  it  comes;  and,  speaking 
as  I do  as  the  representative  of  a single  district,  I 
must  say  what  is  necessary  to  be  said,  though  it 
should  be  imputed  to  English  feeling  or  any  other,  in 
quarters  from  which  I may  be  surS  there  never  will 
come  the  imputation  of  a good  purpose  to  any  thing 
1 can  say. 

When  tile  committee  rose  last  evening,  I was  en- 
deavoring to  answer  some  of  the  arguments  for  war 
made  amidst  professions  of  the  most  pacific  spirit  by 
the  gentlemen  (the  more  recent  of  the  two)  who  have 
recommended  to  us  a war  witii  Great  Britain.  And 
what,  were  the  points  of  his  argument11  ].  Ttiat  a 
war  would  extinguish  two  hundred  millions  of  our 
debt  to  England.  2.  That  it  would  enable  us  to  burn 
London.  And,  3.  That  because  wc  were  totally  un- 
prepared, therefore,  this  was  the  proper  moment,  for 
beginning  it.  In  the  course  of  that  argument  lie 
brought  into  view,  I think,  live  points  of  controversy 
with  England.  Now,  if  I recollect  right,  there  is  in 
the  city  of  New  \ork  a somewhat  distinguished  place 
called  “the  Five  Points,”  [laughter]  and  really,  if  I 
were  to  judge  of  the  character  of  the  gentleman’s 
speech  from  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  1 should  have 
thought  that  precisely  the  piaco  it  must  have  come 
from.  [Great  laughter].  The  gentleman,  I believe, 
represents  a district  in  which  there  are  some  places 
somewhat  like  the  celebrated  Five  Points  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

[Mr.  Ingersoll  here  aslced  leave  to  explain. 

The  Chair.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  Adams.  Oh  yes;  the  gentleman  may  explain 
as  much  as  he  pleases. 

Mr.  Lvgersoll  here  spoke  earnestly  for  some  mi- 
nutes, but  in  a spot,  and  in  a position  which  brought 
his  back  to  the  reporter,  and  rendered  it  impossible 
to  hear  much  of  what  he  said.  He  was  understood 
to  say  that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  had 
thought  proper  to  make  the  most  indecent  allusions 
to  his  person  by  connecting  it  with  the  number  of 
places  which,  for  aught  he  knew,  the  gentleman  might 


[Mr.  Ixgursoi.!.  ticrc  calling  on  Mr.  Adams  for  an  , foreign  nation  is  no  very  good  instrument  of  negolia- 
explanation,  Mr.  A.  replied,  “I  will  tell  the  gentle- i tion  for  peace.  If  wc  doubt  this,  let  us  only  for  a rao- 
man  in  private  whenever  he  pleases.”]  | merit,  bring  the  cr.-c  to  ourselves.  Should  we,  if  a 

Not  of  that  portion  of  them  whom  he  represented  j British  minister  should  come  to  this  country  and 
when  Gen.  Jackson  turned  him  neck  and  heels  out  j openly  say  all  manner  of  hard  things  against  us,  con- 
of  the  same  otfioe  of  district  at  torney,  and  which  j aider  that  as  a very  proper  mode  to  add  him  in  asuc- 
act  he  generously  rewarded  by  declaring  that  Gen.  J cessful  negotiation  with  this  government?  It  may  be 
Jackson  was  “every  inch  a president.”  No,  sir; ' said  that  we  have  given  no  occasion  for  hard  things 
many  changes  have  come  over  the  dream  of  that  i to  bo  spoken  of  us,  and  1 hope  it  is  true  that  we  have 
honorable  gentleman.  | given  as  little  occasion  as  others.  But  if  we  are  to 

[Here  Mr.  Ingersoi.l  asked  for  the  floor  to  ex- j take  our  own  opinion  of  each  other,  as  a just  stand- 
plain.]  ard  of  judgment — if  we  are  to  be  guided,  for  in- 

Mr.  Adams.  I am  tired  of  yielding  him  the  floor,  j stance,  by  what  one-half  of  this  house  says  of  the 
I take  this  house  to  witness  that  I did  not  begin  this  j other  half,  (and  in  this  I have  no  reference  to  par- 
examination  into  past  history;  and  if  it;  docs  not  meet , ticular  parties-),  we  corinot  complain  should  very 
the  feelings  of  the  gentleman,  he  has  himself  to  thank  : hard  things  indeed  be  said  of  us.  In  this  present 
for  it.  ! debate,  frequent  mention  has  been  made  of  the  head 

[Mr.  Imgersoll.  It  suits  me  perfectly.]  [ of  the  Mexican  government;  and  he  has  been  called 

Now  he  is  the  representative  of  the  war  party  in  on  this  floor  little  else  than  a merciless  tyrant,  an 
this  country — flic  pure  democracy  of  the  third  con- ’ upstart,  a usurper,  and  the  like.  This  may  be  a 
gressional  district  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  \ very  good  means  to  adopt,  if  the  object  is  to  go  to 

But,  to  turn  from  this  subject  to  what,  perhaps, 1 war  with  Mexico;  but  .1  should  scarcely  consider  it  a 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  discussion,  and  advert- ! likely  mode  of  preserving  amicable  relations  with 
ing  to  the  powerful  argument  made  by  the  gentle-  I that  power. 

man  yesterday,  in  which  he  made  such  an  exulting,  And  here  I beg  that  I may  not  be  misunderstood 
such  a triumphant  use  ot  a pamphlet  put  forth  by  nop  represented  as  making  a Santa  Anna  speech, 
our  minister  to  France,  and  pronounced  such  lofty  , which  I have  no  doubt  I shall  be,  and  1 do  not  know 
encomiums  on  the  correspondence  of  our  late  minis-  j but  that  it  may  also  be  said  that  General  Santa  Anna 
ter  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  which  was  let  oft  like  • knows  the  proper  means  to  propitiate  members  of 
a Parthian  shaft,  when  he  was  just  about  to  fly— a j this  house.  General  Hamilton,  at  least,  thought 
shaft  which  he  let  of;  just  alter  lie  had  given  his  ad-  j that  there  were  certain  means  of  propitiating  him, 
monidon  io  our  commander  that  it  was  time  to  get,  which,  when  tried,  did  not  prove  aseffective  as  he  had 
nearer  home;  the  courage  and  spirit  of  which  the  j anticipated.  I profess  no  special  regard  for  Gene- 
h on  or  able  gentleman  so  warmly  admired,  though  | ra]  Santa.  Anna.  He  may,  for  ought  I know,  be  a 
carted  at  the  British  minister  at  the  very  moment  he  . merciless  tyrant.  I certainly  do  not  much  approve 
wuo  sent  it  was  on  the  point  of  departure  to  get  out  j 0f  some  0f  p;s  exploits  in  war,  and  still  less  his  ne- 
of  harm’s  way  himself.  In  commenting  on  the  i „.otialions  here  at  the  White  House  some  four  or 
pamphlet  of  Gen.  Cass,  (ol  whom  I shall  always  ' gvc  years  ago.  I wish  I could  know  more  of  what 
speak  wul:  due  respect  and  honor,)  I said  that  the  I passed  in  that  negotiation,  and  I should  be  very  glad 
very  tact  for  which  the  gentleman  so  much  admired  | if  this  house  would  call  for  the  correspondence 
it  excited  any  thing  but  admiration  in  me;  because  1 1 which  took  place  between  a late  president  of  the  U. 
considered  it  as  an  interference  with  the  interna!  af- 1 states  and  Genera!  Santa  Anna  when  he  was  here, 
a . ..  y-  | fairs  of  r ranee,  under  color  of  sounding  the  toesm  of  j That  there  was  a negotiation  of  some  kind  lias  not 

be  m the  habit  of  frequenting  himself;  but  he  knew  alarm  against  a concession  of  the  right  of  search:  I only  been  acknowledged  by  Santa  Anna  himself, 
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that  in  this  hail,  dressed  in  a black  gown  and  mount- 
ed on  a cushion,  the  gentleman  had  had  the  indecen- 
cy to  speak  of  the  English  nation  in  terms  which  de- 
served to  fix  upon  him  universal  execration.  Mr.  1. 
also  alluded  to  a letter  written  by  Mr.  A.  while  a 
public  minister  of  peace  at  Ghent,  in  which  he  had 
spoken  of  his  own  country  in  terms  like  these:  “with 


said  it  was,  in  fact,  a tocsin  against  the  crown  of : but  a letter  of  President  Houston  to  him  has  caused 
Louis  Pmlippe,  and  that,  if  its  effect  should  be  to  me  still  more  to  wish  to  know  what  its  nature  was. 
produce  a war  between  France  and  the  other  four  j Nor  do  I believe  that  the  true  relations  of  this  coun- 
powers who  had  signed  the  quintuple  treaty,  under  try  either  with  Texas  or  with  Mexico  can  be  rightly 
the  false  pretence  of  objecting  to  the  right  of  search,  understood  without  this;  and  yet  if  I were  to  offer  a 
we  should  find  ourselves  totally  deceived;  for  that  resolution  calling  for  that  information,  some  gentle- 
, • . , . c , the  right  of  search  was  not  at  all  involved  in  the  re- ' raan  from  Mississippi  or  Alabama  would  instantly 

tn.ee  i agates  for  a navy,  and  five  regiments  for  an  j fusal  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  to  assent  to  the  ra-  i start  up.  and  object,  when  it  must  lie  over  under  the 

m,  ^:T'aLC“TWe.expuct  b^yeat.and  disgrace.^ '”  | tihcation  of  that  treaty,  j rule,  and  would  descend  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capu- 

It  iias  so  happened  that  tiffs  very  morning  I have  ' Jets.  Could  I have  an  assurance  that  no  such  result 

would  follow,  I promise  you  I would  offer  such  a re-. 


These  were  his  expressions  while  his  countrv’s  ac- 
credited minister  to  conclude  peace  with  Great  Bri-  j seen  a jetter  directly  from  France,  containing  an  ac- 

‘ ' count  of  that  very  debate,  from  which  I will  now  , solution  at  once 

he  Monsieur  Theirs  said  ail  man- 
. agaihst  England,  and,  if  he  can 
a war,  he  is  himself  to  be  the  minis- 
Phiiippe.  Then  what  will  happen  to 

, . . ...  . ,,  f.  ' , - | — • - — — — — *—o. — e>  ~j j --  - a-  ranee  no  man  knows,  and  sorry  I am  to  say  that  what 

f t ■ ■ J a7  niD?’  0US,!t  P1  oper  to  allude  i The  letter  begins  thus:  .will  probably  happen  to  this  country,  if  she  shall  be 

to  cei  ain  circumstances  m my  past  life.  I shall  not  “Paris,  January  30,  1812.  j allied  to  France,'  I cannot  look  upon  with  satisfim- 

l^plj  tojns  remains,  because  1 hope  to  have  a bet-  j “Louis  Philippe  continues  his  unrelenting  hostih-  tion  as  a “member  of  the  peace  party.” 
teL  use  lor  my  time.  I meant  no  unkindness  to  the  i ty  to  the  press.  R made  him  what  he  is.  Royal  | m.  , . . r ..  _ 

honorable  gentleman  when  I spoke  of  his  speech  j gratitude  shows  itself  by  persecuting  it.  Charles  1 ,e  ‘er  lai'1  t3,oes  0u  0 sa^.^  ie  iscoui.se  of 

-—I  -> t -• — • • • ’ • - I ».  - - N 1 ......  M.  Tillers.  “His  harangue  excited  great  interest, 

not  from  its  eloquence  or  wisdom,  but  because  it  is 
believed  lhat  it  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  war  par- 
ty, which  is  head:. I by  the  duke,  of  Orleans.'1'’ 

__  _ This  opens  up  to  us  a view  of  the  real  source  of 

hich  stands  Louis  Philippe? — the  danger  by  which  the  present  parties  in  France..  This  duke  of  Orleans, 


he  is.  Royal 

and  observed  that  it  might  have  proceeded  from  a ; the  tenth  wanted  to  gag  the  press,  and  lost  his  throne; 
place  in  the  city  cf  New  York  as  moral  and  peacea-  ; let  us  see  if  Louis  Philippe  will  be  more  fortunate 
Lie  in  its  habits,  and  as  respectable  in  its  inhabitants,  i in  the  long  run.” 

as  the  district  which  the  gentleman  himself  repre- 1 Does  not  this  passage  expressly  show  what  is  the 
sents  a ^disOict  to  wtffch  I made  no  unfngbdly  or  j present  condition  of  that  dynasty,  at  the  head  of 


disrespectful  allusion,  and  in  which  I have  no  doubt 
there  reside  as  many  warm-hearted  patriots,  as  ma- 
ny virtuous  and  upright  citizens,  as  are  to  be  found 
about  the  Five  Points  in  New  York.  [Loud  laugh- 
ter.] I said  lhat  the  speech  was  such  a one  as 
might  have  proceeded  either  from  the  Five  Points, 


or  from  the  honorab 


If  he 


gentleman’s  district, 
chooses  to  receive  this  as  a reflection  either  upon  the 
Five  Points  or  his  own  district,  that  is  his  affair;  qui 
capit  ilk  fecit.  The  gentleman,  at  any  rate,  I consi- 
der as  representing  a portion  ot  that  democracy 
which,  in  a letter  from  governor. Clement  C.  Clay,  of 
Alabama,  is  said  tube  the  natural  ally  of  the  “pecu- 
liar institutions”  of  the  south.  Of  that  democracy 
I have  no  doubt  a very  large  portion  is  to  be  found 
both  at  the  Five  Points  and  in  the  gentleman’s  dis- 
trict. And  the  gentleman  is  the  representative,  not 
of  lhat  party  which,  in  the  war  of  our  revolution, 
would  have  made  the  gentleman  a combatant  on  the 
side  of  Great  Britain;  not  of  that  portion  of  the 
community  which  he  would  have  represented  at  the 
time  heaven  and  earth  were  moved  to  prevent  his 
confirmation  as  district  attorney  in  the  other  house 
of  congress,  (by  whom  he  was  nominated  to  that 
oiiice  he  knows;)  not  of  those  by  whom  the  strong- 
est tariff  paper  was  sent  here  that  I ever  saw  in  mv 
life;  not  of  those  whom  he  represented  when  he  was 
a candidate  for  the  appointment  of  director  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States; — 


he  is  surrounded — the  immense  mass  of  prejudice  as  ^ie  eldest  sori  of  the  king,  is  the  presumptive  heir 
and  passion  which  is  accumulated  against  him?  Does  ' [he  Grown.  Pie  is  head  of  the  war  party  in  the 
it  not  show  what  confidence  is  to  he  reposed  in  Jaws  cation,  as  Mons.  I heirs  is  in  the  house  of  deputies, 
and  treaties  proceeding  from  such  a source?  and  He  wants  war,  and  what  he  wants.it  for  I stated  yes- 
what  sort  of  an  inducement  it  is  for  us  to  go  to  war  terday.  Tnore  are  intestine  divisions  in  that  coun- 
vvith  England  that  we  shall  have  a power  like  th i3  I'Ty  Here  we  see  tne  heir  o!  the  crown  conspiring 
for  our  ally?  The  letter  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  against  his  father,  probably  thinking,  as  his  grand- 
fact  tli at  a certain  officer  in  the  National  Guards  had  fatner  did  before  him,  that,  instead  of  conducting 
been  dismissed  for  certain  reflections  on  the  govern-  him  1°  the  guillotine,  it  will  bring  him  to  the  crown, 
nient  published  by  him  in  a newspaper,  and  of  his  In  war  he  anticipates  the  opportunity  of  displaying 
re-election  by  his  own  company-in  defiance  of  this  his  talents  as  a military  commander,  of  fighting  bat- 
act  ci’  the  government,  and  presents  this  fact  in  ties.  and. winning  fields,  and  Dy  military  renown,  se- 
proof  of  the  great  unpopularity  of  Louis  Philippe,  curing  his  passage  to  the  throne: 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say  that  “Thiers,  in  the  debate  '‘The  quintuple  slave  trade  treaty  was  attacked  by 
on  thp  address,  has  been  speaking  all  manner  of  hard  1 heirs;  and  then  an  amendment  was  moved.  The 
things  against  England.”  This  Thiers  is  the  demo-  roval  speech  contained  this  paragraph:  T am  endea- 
crat  whose  great  object  is  the  overthrow  of  the  voring,  at  the  same  time,  by  negotiations  prudently 
throne  of  Louis  Phillippo  to  open  the  way  to  the  conducted,  to  extend  our  commercial  relations,  and 
introduction  of  a democratic  form  of  government 
This  was  the  man  who  was  forgoing  to  war  with  the 
four  powers  on  the  Syrian  question,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  lost  his  place.  This  man,  it  seems 
had  been  speaking  ai!  manner  of  harsh  things  against  ‘The  prudence  of  the  government  is  a guaranty  that 
England.  Had  1 he  two  gentlemen  from  Pennsyiva-  rn  the  arrangements  relative  to  the  repression  of  a 
ni  l and  Virginia  been  studying  in  the  same  school?  culpable  traffic,  our  cabinet  will  carefully  protect 
Tiffs  scorns  a pretty  good  account  of  one  of  these  the  legitimate  interests  of  our  maritime  commerce 
speeches.  And  here  1 will  take  the  occasion  to  say  and  Me  complete  independence  of  our  flag  against  all 
that  speaking  all  manner  of  hard  things  against  any  foreign  attempts.'  ” 


to  open  new  markets  for  the  productions  of  our  soil 
arid  of  our  arts.’  ” 

“The  address  echoed  this  sentence,  and  M.  Bil- 
lault  proposed,  a:;  an  amendment,  the  following 
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That  is  the  amendment  in  which  is  couched  the 
effect  of  Gov.  Cass’s  pamphlet.  Is  there  any  thing 
there  about  the  right  of  search?  Not  a word.  How 
could  there  be?  France  is  already  committed.  She 
is  bound  to  Great  Britain  to  admit  the  right — bound 
by  express  treaty  stipulations,  and  has  been  for  ten 
years  past.  The  amendment  could  not  even  glance 
at  what  was  its  real  object,  viz:  to  induce  France  to 
break  her  faith.  No;  but  this  was  the  mask  which 
was  held  up  there  and  is  held  up  here  for  going  to 
war.  The  letter  proceeds: 

“It  was  finally  arranged  that  the  amendment 
should  run  thus:  ‘The  chamber  hoped  that  the  gov- 
ernment, in  still  concurring  in  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade,  would  still. know  how  to 
preserve  from  injury  the  interests  of  French  com- 
merce and  the  independence  of  our  flag.'  ” 

This  is  still  more  guarded,  still  more  remote  from 
the  question  of  the  right  of  search. 

“Remember,”  says  the  writer,  “to  understand  the 
animus  of  this  amendment,  that  the  new  European 
treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  mutual- 
ly grants  the  right  of  search  at  sea.” 

The  animus  of  the  amendment,  its  true  intent,  is 
sc  little  apparent  that  it  must  be  pointed  out. 

“Theirs  argued  that  the  English  cruisers  on  the 
Guinea  coast  are  kept  there  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
disturbing  the  French  trade,  that  the  prevention  of 
the  slave  trade  was  inhuman” — 

Yes,  that  the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade  was  in- 
human. There  is  Theirs’s  argument,  openly  advanc- 
ed in  the  face  of  the  world.  Here  is  the  animus,  in 
deed!  Here  the  cat  is  let  out  of  the  bag.  The  ob 
ject  of  the  resolution,  its  true  intent,  is  to  preserve 
and  perpetuate  the  slave  trade;  and  now,  let  this 
country  reflect  what  are  the  principles  really  involv- 
ed in  all  this  blustering  about  the  right  of  search. 
The  object  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  is  the  restoration 
and  preservation  of  the  African  slave  trade.  He 
gives  his  reasons: 

“As  it  sometimes  led  to  whole  cargoes  of  slaves 
being  cast  into  the  sea  to  prevent  capture,  and  that 
the  treaty  of  1833  (made  when  himself  was  minis- 
ter of  commerce!)  was  illegal,  as  it  confiscated  all 
vessels  which  were  proved  to  carry  slaves.” 

There  is  the  argument  of  Mr.  Theirs, 

“M.  Biilault  strongly  denounced  the  English  claim 
to  ‘the  right  of  search.’  They  have  claimed  it,  as 
an  attribute  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  for  more 
than  a century.  In  war  it  was  natural  they  should 
push  it;  in  peace,  he  contended,  England  had  claim- 
ed it  under  the  pretext  of  philanthropy.  In  1830, 
this  same  ‘right  of  search’  had  been  conceded  by 
France,  and  insisted  on  ever  since  by  England.  How- 
ever, America  did  not  concede  the  point,  and  Eng- 
land was  using  the  anti-slave  trade  treaty  as  a cloak 
to  carry  this  point.  The  freedom  of  the  seas  was 
involved  in  this  question.  France  might  concede  it, 
but  he  anticipated  that  before  long  the  United  States 
would  dispute  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  with  Eng- 
land in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.” 

If  claiming  the  right  of  search  under  the  pretext 
of  philanthropy  is  a proof  of  hypocrisy,  we  were 
ourselves  the  first  to  give  it,  for  we  were  once  zeal- 
ous in  the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade;  but  now  we 
have  done  away  with  all  that.  As  the  French  ana- 
tomist says,  in  one  of  Moliere’s  plays,  “The  heart 
used  to  be  on  the  left  side,  but  now  we  have  changed 
all  that,  and  the  heart  is  on  the  right  side.”  Yes,  I 
hope  we  shall  ever  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
I adhere  to  that,  as  I ever  did.  It  is  a part  of  the 
freedom  of  the  land;  it  is  a part  of  the  great  ques- 
tion of  human  liberty.  I admit  that  the  claim  of 
England  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  is  an  evil  to 
be  resisted  by  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 
Our  contest  is  lor  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  not  for 
the  sovereignty  of  the  seas. 

“M.  Guizot  made  an  important  reply.  M.  Jacques 
Lefebvre’s  amendment  (the  second  one  above)  was  a 
censure  on  the  slave  trade  treaty  of  1841,  and  was 
meant  to  oppose  any  extension  of  treaties  of  1831 
and  1833.  The  minister  defended  all  the  treaties, 
and  said  what  those  of  1831  and  1833,  had  done  was 
to  consid?r  human  flesh  as  contraband  of  war.’” 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  said  that  the 
determination  of  the  chamber  was  nearly  unanimous, 
on  which  I yesterday  remarked  that  this  unanimity 
Is  often  only  apparent,  and  a vote  is  sometimes  re- 
corded as  unanimous  when  there  is  perhaps  not  even 
a majority  in  its  favor.  But  what  says  M.  Guizot? 

“They  did  nothing  more  and  nothing  less;  they  as- 
similated the  crime  of  the  slave  trade  to  that  of  con- 
traband of  war.  The  sea  remained  free  as  before; 
there  was  only  one  more  crime  added  to  the  code  of 
nations,  and  there  were  nations  which  in  common 
wished  to  repress  this  crime.  And  on  the  day  in 
which  all  nations  shall  have  taken  this  engagement, 
the  crime  of  slave  trade  will  disappear;  on  that  day 
the  men  who  have  pursued  that  noble  aim  through 
political  storms  and  party  battles,  will  be  honored  in 


the  world;  and  I hope  that  my  name  will  appear 
among  those.” 

[The  word  I have  italicised  was  taken  to  reflect 
on  the  United  States.] 

The  word  italicised  is  the  word  “all” — “vvhen  all 
nations  shall  have  taken  this  engagement,  the  crime 
of  the  slave  trade  will  disappear.”  This  was  consi- 
dered as  glancing  at  the  United  States,  as  the  only 
civilized  nation  that  now  resisted  the  right  of  search 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  He  hints 
that  we  stand  alone  among  the  community  of  na- 
tions; but  says  that  when  we,  with  the  rest,  shall 
concur  in  granting  the  right,  then  slavery  will  dis- 
appear. 

Now,  I entreat  the  members  of  this  committee  to 
remember  that  I am  not  for  conceding  the  right  of 
search.  I repeat  it.  I cannot  consent  to  it  even  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade;  because  I believe 
that  other  expedients  can  be  formed  to  accom- 
plish that  object  without  this  resort;  and  because,  in 
the  correspondence  of  the  British  minister  with  Mr. 
Stevenson,  I see  no  demand  for  such  concession.  On 
the  contrary,  the  right  to  search  our  ships  is  ex- 
pressly disclaimed  by  Great  Britain.  We  may,  in- 
deed, be  called  upon  to  aid  her  in  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade  by  the  services  of  a part  of  our  naval 
force,  but  this  we  can  do  without  conceding  the  right 
of  search. 

“What  he  also  said  will  be  read  with  great  inte- 
rest in  America.  Here  we  have  M.  Guizot  decided- 
ly vindicating  England  and  condemning  the  United 
States  by  implication.  1 give  the  very  words.  M. 
Guizot  said:  ‘I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  induce 
the  United  States  to  become  a party  to  the  conven- 
tion, for  myr  success  would  do  honor  to  my  country, 
and  render  a great  service  to  humanity;  but  God  forbid 
that  the  slightest  constraint  should  be  used  in  order 
to  compel  any  nation  to  become  a party  to  the  trea- 
ty. The  United  States  are  free,  and  will  remain 
free.  On  the  day  when  they  shall  have  acceded  to  the 
convention,  they  will  have  performed  a noble  work , for 
they  will  have  accomplished  the  abolition  of  the 
trade  in  the  whole  world;  but  do  not  let  it  be  involv- 
ed in  this  question.  That  will  remain  as  it  was. 
The  slave  trade  has  no  connexion  with  the  question 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas;  for,  like  piracy,  this 
traffic  is  excluded  from  all  common  right.  It  has 
been  assimilated  also  to  the  recognised  right  which 
exists  in  the  case  of  the  contraband  of  war.  Are 
you  willing  that  the  traffic  in  human  flesh  should  be 
| treated  with  the  rigor  which,  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
| traband  trade  of  war,  is  admitted  by  all  the  world? 
j And  does  his  exceptions  to  the  great  principle  of  the 
j freedom  of  the  seas  affect  that,  principle?  No,  gentle- 
men; on  the  contrary,  the  principle  is  rendered  more 
j sacred  by  the  exception.’ 

“The  implication  is — that  America  must  be  charg- 
j ed  with  inhumanity  until  you  accede  to  the  anti-slave 
j trade  convention.” 

“The  amendment  was  carried— -ministers  choosing 
to  adopt  it,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  defeat  on  the 
original  motion.” 

There:  there  is  the  explanation  of  unanimity,  or 
approach  to  unanimity,  of  which  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  made  or  attempted  to  make  so  much 
yesterday. 

But  now,  as  I do  not  wish  to  intrude  on  the  atten- 
tion of  this  committee  a single  moment  longer  than 
is  necessary,  I will  pass  over  the  rest  of  what  I might 
say  on  this  subject,  and  recur  in  a few  observations 
to  the  other  war  trumpet  which  we  have  heard  with- 
in the  last  two  days. 

They  unite  in  one  purpose,  though  they  seem  to 
be  pursuing  it  by  different  means.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Wise),  confining  his  observations 
to  our  relations  with  Mexico,  also  urges  us  to  war 
with  the  same  professions  of  a disposition  for  peace 
as  were  so  often  repeated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  in  regard  to  Great  Britain.  He  does 
not  immediately  connect  the  questions  of  war  with 
Mexico  and  war  with  Great  Britain,  but  apparently 
knows  and  feels  that  they  are  in  substance  and  in 
fact  but  one  and  the  same  question;  and  that,  so  sure- 
ly as  we  rush  into  a war  with  Mexico,  we  shall 
shortly  find  ourselves  in  a war  with  England.  The 
gentleman  appeared  entirely  conscious  of  that,  and 
1 hope  that  no  member  of  this  committee  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  have  a 
war  with  Mexico,  without,  at  the  same  time,  going 
to  war  with  Great  Britain.  On  that  subject  I will 
venture  to  say  that  the  minister  from  England  has  no 
instructions.  That  is  not  one  of  the  five  points  on 
which  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  tells  us  our 
controversy  with  England  rests,  and  the  surrender- 
ing of  which  is  to  open  to  that  minister  so  easy  a 
road  to  an  earldom.  The  war  with  Mexico  is  to  be 
produced  by  different  means  and  for  different  pur- 
poses. I think  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  in  his 
speech  rested  the  question  of  the  war  with  Mexico 
on  three  grounds:  1st.  That  our  citizens  had  claims 


against  the  Mexican  government  to  the  amount  of 
ten  or  twelve  millions;  2d.  That  some  ten  or  twelve 
of  our  citizens  had  been  treated  with  great  severity 
and  suffered  disgrace  and  abuse  from  the  Mexican 
government,  having  been  made  slaves  and  compelled 
to  work  at  cleansing  the  streets;  that  these  citizens 
were  detained  in  servitude,  while  one  British  subject 
has  been  promptly  released  on  the  first  demand  of 
the  British  minister  there;  and  3d.  That  a war  with 
Mexico  would  accomplish  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  union.  The  gentleman  was  in  favor  of  war, 
not  merely  for  the  abstract  purpose  of  annexing 
Texas  to  the  union,  but  he  was  for  war  by  peremp- 
torily prohibiting  Santa  Anna  from  invading  Texas. 

I will  take  up  these  reasons  in  order. 

And  first,  as  to  going  to  war  for  the  obtaining  of 
these  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  being  the 
claims  of  our  own  citizens  on  Mexico.  This  seems 
a very  extraordinary  reason  when,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  a state 
of  war  at  once  extinguishes  all  national  debts.  If 
we  go  to  war  with  Mexico  her  debts  to  our  citizens 
will  be  spunged  at  once,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  be  true.  He  did,  to  be 
sure,  qualify  the  position  by  saying  that  war  would 
at  least  suspend  the  payment  of  interest.  If  so, 
then  it  would  equally  suspend  interest  in  the  case  of 
Mexico.  The  arguments  of  the  two  war  gentlemen 
happened  to  cross  each  other,  though  they  are  di- 
rected to  the  same  end.  One  of  them  will  have  us 
go  to  war  with  Mexico  to  recover  twelve  millions  of 
dollars;  the  other  would  have  us  to  go  to  war  with 
England  to  wipe  out  a debt  of  two  hundred  millions. 
I will  not  compare  the  arguments  of  the  two  gentle- 
men together,  but  will  say  in  regaad  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  it  hasquite 
i too  much  of  repudiation  in  it  for  my  creed.  Ido 
not  think  that  a war  with  England  would  extinguish 
.these  two  hundred  millions,  but  that,  on  the  contra- 
ry, Great  Britain  would  be  likely  to  say  to  us,  we 
! will  go  to  war  to  recover  the  money  you  owe  us. 
That  is  one  of  the  questions  which  we  must  settle  if 
! we  go  to  war,  but  which  we  might  otherwise,  at 
least  for  a time,  stave  off  But,  if  we  go  to  war, 
i what  must  be  the  effect  of  the  peace  that  follows? 
i We  must  pay  our  two  hundred  millions,  with  the  in- 
terest. As  to  our  debt  from  Mexico,  I believe  the 
way  to  recover  it  is  not  to  go  to  war  for  it;  for  war, 
besides  failing  to  recover  the  money,  will  occasion 
( us  the  loss  of  ten  times  the  amount  in  other  ways. 

! As  to  war  producing  a suspension  of  interest  on  a 
national  debt,  let  the  gentleman  look  back  a little  to 
the  wars  of  France.  In  1793  France  was  at  war 
[with  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  she 
immediately  confiscated  all  her  debts  to  them.  But 
I v/hat  happened  thirty  years  after,  when  the  re-action 
| came?  The  allies  took  Paris,  and  in  the  settlement 
[which  then  took  place  they  compelled  France  to  pay 
■ all  her  debts,  with  full  interest  on  the  whole  period 
during  which  payment  had  been  suspended.  That 
j was  the  consequence  to  France  of  going  to  war  to 
i extinguish  debts.  And  if  we  go  to  war  with  Great 
Britain  to-morrow,  she  will  make  us,  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  peace,  pay  our  whole  debt  of  2U0  mil- 
lions, with  interest.  And  v/hat  shall  we  gain?  Spend 
millions  upon  millions  every  year  as  long  as  the  war 
continues;  and  unless  it  is  greatly  successful,  have  to 
pay  our  debt  at  last,  principal  and  interest.  This 
would  depend  on  the  chances  of  war,  or  the  issue  of 
battle.  And  as  our  contests  would  be  chiefly  on  the 
ocean,  we  must  first  obtain  a superiority  on  the  seas 
before  we  can  put  her  down  and  vanquish  her;  and 
this  to  save  ourselves  from  the  payment  of  200  mil- 
lions justly  due  from  our  citizens  to  hers! 

I have  seen  a letter  from  the  governor  of  Missis- 
sippi in  defence  of  the  repudiation  of  debts  by  the 
legislature  of  that  state:  an  operation,  the  justice  of 
which  one  of  her  representatives  here  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son] endeavored  to  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  this 
house  and  the  country.  The  letter  of  the  governor 
gives  an  account  of  the  motives  of  the  people  of 
Mississippi  for  repudiating:  and  the  governor  in  that 
letter  says  that  he  expects  the  subject  will  be  made 
a matter  of  negotiation  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  thinks  it  will  present  a 
very  delicate  question. 

[Mr.  Thompson  here  was  desirous  of  obtaining 
the  floor  for  an  explanation,  but  what  he  said  could 
not  be  distinctly  heard. 

Mr.  Adams.  I say  that  it  is  true:  I have  myself 
seen  the  letter,  and  read  it. 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  must  be  some  mistake; 
because  no  part  of  the  debts  (and  I hare  examined 
and  traced  them  all)  is  due  to  the  people  of  England. 

Mr.  Adams.  I speak  of  a letter  which  has  been 
published  in  all  the  papers  of  the  country;  it  is  sign- 
ed with  the  name  of  governor  McNutt,  and  never 
has  heen  contradicted  so  far  as  I know.  He  says 
that  he  expects  the  matter  will  be  the  subject  of  ne- 
gotiation; and  adds  that  a great  majority  of  the  peo- 
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pie  of  Mississippi  would  sooner  go  to  war  than  yield 
to  the  payment  of  the  debt.  I cannot  take  the  as- 
sertion of  the  gentleman  that  there  is  a mistake  as 
sufficient  evidence  against  a document  which  I have 
seen  in  various  papers,  uncontradicted. 

[Mr.  Thompson  here  repeated  his  explanation. 
The  governor  could  not  have  expected  that  debts 
would  be  made  the  subject  of  negotiation  with  Eng- 
land, not  one  dollar  of  which  was  owing  to  any  Bri- 
tish subject.] 

Mr.  Adams.  Well;  it  is  possible  the  letter  does 
not  name  the  foreign  power  with  whom  the  negotia- 
tion.is  to  be  held.  He  says  that  he  expects  it  to  be- 
come a subject  of  negotiation.  I will  not  under- 
take to  say  that  he  actually  names  Great  Britain, 
nor  is  it  material;  the  principle  is  there;  the  people 
would  rather  go  to  war  than  consent  to  pay  their 
debts.  1 shall  not  enter  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
priety or  expediency  of  the  legislature  of  Mississip- 
pi repudiating  their  state  debt;  but  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
both  made  this  a question,  in  their  arguments  for 
war.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  says  we  must 
go  to  war  with  Mexico  to  recover  the  ten  or  twelve 
millions  due  by  her,  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania tells  us  that  if  we  will  only  go  to  war  with 
England  we  shall  at  one  dash  spunge  our  whole  debt 
of  two  hundred  millions.  Now,  in  reference  to  mo- 
ral principles,  I must  say  that  I prefer  the  doctrine  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  I had  rather,  if  I 
must  go  to  war.  do  it  to  recover  a just  debt,  than  to 
spunge  a debt  justly  due.  1 make  a deep  distinction 
between  the  moral  principle  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  and  the  moral  principle  (if  moral  it  can  be 
called)  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  I speak 
of  it  as  a matter  of  fact.  Both  gentlemen  make  mo- 
tives for  war  out  of  the  debts  due  to  us  or  from  us. 
But  I am  now  replying  more  particularly  to  the  ar- 
gument of  the  gentlemen  from  Virginia.  I am  not 
willing  to  go  to  war  for  the  recovery  of  the  ten  or 
the  twelve  millions  of  dollars  due  us  by  Mexico.  I 
think  it  not  justifiable  to  do  so;  and,  if  I am  in  fa- 
vor of  retaining  a full  minister  at  that  court,  it  is 
precisely  for  the  reason  that  I am  for  conducting  a 
pacific  negotiation  for  that  debt,  and  not  for  going  to 
war  to  recover  it.  I am  therefore  for  a pacific  mis- 
sion to  Mexico.  I am  forslaving  oft'  as  long  as  pos- 
sible the  filial  right  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  assume  a threatening  tone  in  order  to  re- 
cover this  debt.  That  time,  1 think,  has  not  arrived. 
When  it  shall  arrive,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  a 
special  mission,  but  for  raising  money,  a thousand 
fold  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  the  debt,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  right  and  justice.  Going  to  war  with 
Mexico,  even  though  it  should  present  to  us  the 
tempting  advantage  of  robbing  churches  and  priests, 
would  not  be  my  mode  for  recovering  our  debt.  I 
do  not  think  it  the  proper  remedy,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I am  for  retaining  the  full  mission. 

There  is  a second  reason  given  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  in  favor  of  war.  He  reminds  us,  with 
great  warmth,  that  there  are  some  ten  or  twelve  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  now  prisoners  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  dragging  chains  about  the  streets  of  that 
city;  that  a British  subject  taken  with  them  has  been 
liberated  while  they  are  kept  in  bondage.  Now,  if  I 
am  correctly  informed,  one  American  citizen,  a son 
of  General  Combs,  has  been  liberated  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  minister  of  the  United  States,  who  was 
as  fairly  a subject  of  imprisonment  as  the  British  sub- 
ject of  whom  the  gentleman  speaks.  I certainly  have 
no  objections  to  our  minister’s  making  such  represen- 
tations as  he  can  in  favor  of  the  release  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  although  taken  in  actual  war 
against  Mexico  in  association  with  Texian  forces; 
but  I am  not  prepared  to  go  to  war  to  obtain  their 
liberation.  1 must  first  be  permitted  to  ask,  how  is 
it  that  these  men  happen  to  be  in  the  streets  of  Mexi- 
co? Is  it  not  because  they  formed  part  of  an  expedi- 
tion, got  up  in  Texas  against  the  Mexican  city  of 
Santa  Fe?  Were  they  not  taken  flagrante  hello,  actu- 
ally engaged  in  a war  which  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with,  to  which  the  United  States  vvere  no  party?  In 
all  this  great  pity  and  sympathy  for  American  citi- 
zens, made  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  barefoot  and 
in  chains,  the  question  “how  came  they  there?”  seems 
never  to  be  asked.  And  yet,  so  far  as  the  interposi- 
tion of  this  nation  for  their  recovery  is  concerned, 
that  is  the  very  first  question  to  be  asked.  It  was  a 
regular  warlike  expedition,  got  up  by  the  president 
of  the  republic  of  Texas  for  conquest  within  the 
Mexican  territory,  the  object  being,  no  doubt,  to  se- 
cure to  Texas  the  possession  of  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  for  Santa  Fe  is  situated  at  the  source  of 
that  river.  The  state  of  Texas  has  never  explicitly 
declared  her  boundaries,  so  that  they  are  not  exactly 
known;  but,  whatever  they  are,  they  are  no  bounds  to 
them,  for  President  Houston  lias  declared  that  he 
means  to  transcend  them,  and  to  push  on  into  Mexi- 
co; and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  tells  us  that  if 


Houston  does  not  do  it  he  himself  is  ready  to  go  and 
plant  his  standard  on  the  lofty  summit  of  that  city. 
[A  laugh]. 

Well,  sir,  this  same  president  of  Texas  has  done 
another  thing.  1 do  not  know  whether  it  is  likely  to 
bring  us  into  difficulty  with  him,  for  really  the  symp- 
toms among  us  are  such  that  it  seems  he  will  be  al- 
lowed to  do  any  thing.  He  has  proclaimed  a block- 
ade of  the  ports  of  Mexico.  Now,  a blockade  must 
have  the  effect  of  cutting  off  our  trade  with  those 
ports.  Not  a vessel  of  the  United  States  can  approach 
the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  but  she  will  bo  stopped  and 
turned  back,  to  the  total  derangement  of  her  voyage 
and  the  probable  ruin  of  her  owner,  and  that  under 
this  paper  blockade.  The  two  states  are  at  war;  and 
the  most  recent  act  of  hostility  is  this  expedition 
against  Santa  Fe  with  a view  to  conquer  and  attach 
it  to  the  territory  of  Texas.  From  our  own  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  on  whoso  valiant  and  enterprising 
sons  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  pronounced  so  high 
a panegyric,  and  whose  high-souled  patriotism  is  so 
strongly  stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  robbing  priests 
and  pillaging  churches,  [a  laugh],  ten  or  twelve  per- 
sons, in  the  ardor  of  their  disinterested  zeal  for  liber- 
Uy,  joined  thisTexian  expedition  against  a part  of  the 


dominions  of  Mexico;  but  fortune  did  not  smile  upon 
the  enterprise.  I have  heard  of  no  very  valiant  ex- 
! ploits  achieved  by  their  arms;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  moment  they  came  in  actual  contact  with  the. 
Mexican  authorities,  weak  as  they  are,  they  laid 
down  their  arms  and  became  prisoners  of  war  at  dis- 
cretion. They  were  treated  as  Mexico  treats  her 
prisoners  of  war.  I do  not  undertake  to  justify  that 
| course  of  treatment;  but  I will  say,  that  if  our  nnnis- 
! ter  to  Mexico  has  received  instructions  imperatively 
i to  demand  their  release,  and,  if  that  shall  be  refused, 

I to  come  immediately  home,  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quences? I hope  the  consequences  will  be  to  save  to 
the  treasury  a little  of  his  salary  as  minister:  any 
other  consequence  than  this  I earnestly  deprecate. — 
If,  however,  he  does  come  back,  I confess  I shall  not 
regret  it;  for,  even  after  the  high  enlogium  bestowed 
upon  his  character  and  qualifications  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  if  my  opinion  were  asked, I should 
still  say  that  I prefer  that  some  other  individual 
should  occupy  the  post.  I say  nothing  in  opposition 
to  the  eloquent  panegyric  pronounced  upon  the  indi- 
vidual: my  reasons  are,  that,  upon  the  questions  in 
controversy  between  Mexico  and  this  country,  1 
know  that  his  views  are  such  as  will  not  be  very 
likely  to  perpetuate  a state  of  peace  between  the  two 
countries,  or  very  advantageous  to  the  union  of  these 
states  as  now  constituted.  On  a subject  collateral  to, 
if  not  identical  with,  that  union,  I have  had  some  ex- 
perience of  the  sentiments  entertained  by  him,  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  and  by  another  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  who  I do  not  now  see  in  his  place, 
(supposed  to  be  Mr.  W.  O.  Johnson),  who  fastened 
| upon  this  house  that  execrable  21st  rule,  which  is  fast 
driving  this  union  to  its  dissolution.  Isay  this  with- 
out hesitation.  A rule  which  has  created  more  dis- 
sension and  more  ill  blood  than  all  other  measures 
adopted  in  this  house,  and  which  is  leading  a large 
portion  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  approximate 
towards  the  opinion  that  even  an  open  dissolution  of 
the  union  would  be  better  than  the  state  of  things  in 
! which  we  now  live.  As  to  the  talents  of  the  gentle- 
j man  in  debate,  I,  too,  have  known  him  on  ibis  floor; 

[ and,  perhaps,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  may  say 
of  me,  as  he  said  of  my  excellent  friend  from  Ver 
mont,  that  I,  also,  have  great  reason  to  appreciate  the 
gallant  valor  ofhis  friend  from  South  Carolina.  Sir, 
his  friend  threatened  me  with  the  penitentiary  once 
— [roars  of  laughter];  that  is  the  greatest  exploit  of 
his  valor  that  I am  acquainted  with.  I have  met  him 
in  this  house,  and  from  what  I have  witnessed  here  I 
should  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  my  friend  from 
Vermont  is  more  than  a match  for  him;  and  I would 
say  so  to  his  face  if  he  were  here.  Whether  or  not 
I have  felt  the  power  of  his  lance  I leave  posterity 
and  the  world  to  say.  At  the  same  time,  I disclaim 
all  feelings  of  unkindness  toward  the  gentleman  in 
question.  1 must  say  that  in  the  private  and  indivi- 
dual relations  of  society  there  is  not  a man  in  this 
house  with  whom  I have  had  a more  friendly  inter- 
course during  the  whole  time  of  his  continuance  here, 
even  within  three  days  after  he  had  threatened  me 
with  the  penitentiary.  [A  laugh], 

1 beg  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  distinctly  to  un- 
derstand that  if  he  means  to  apply  the  remarks  he 
made  as  to  his  friend,  our  present  •minister  to  Mexi- 
co, being  so  very  terrific  a champion  in  this  house,  I 
have  never  felt  any  of  the  dread  which  the  gentleman 
thinks  he  was  calculated  to  inspire.  1 met  him  on 
his  station  here.  I never  was  afraid  to  meet  him. — 
I appreciated  and  respected  his  talents,  and  I have 
sometimes  lamented  the  influence  he  exerted  in  the 
house,  lhave  often  differed  from  him,  hut  he  never 
assumed  the  airs  of  that  superiority  which  here  seems 
to  be  claimed  for  him  by  his  friend  from  Virginia; 


and  I hold  it  scandalous  for  any  gentleman  in  this 
house  to  assume  to  speak  of  any  other  as  dreading  a 
fellow  member  upon  this  floor.  I know  nothing  of 
such  dread.  I speak  of  the  minister  to  Mexico,  as  I 
would  speak  of  him  if  he  were  here,  and  as  1 am  in 
the  habit  of  speaking  on  all  occasions.  It  does  not 
befit  my  spirit,  and  I hope  it  never  will  befit  the  spi- 
rit of  any  of  those  representing  (hat  part  of  the  coun- 
try from  which  I come,  to  meet  any  man  here  under 
a spirit  of  slavish  inferiority.  I hold  in  disgust  every 
thing  like  the  assumption  of  superiority,  or  the  exac- 
tion of  personal  deference  in  a body  like  this.  I meet 
gentlemen  here  in  open  debate,  and  I speak  my'  mind, 
sometimes  perhaps  too  strongly,  instigated  it  mav  be 
by  a momentary  feeling  of  irritation,  which  soon 
passes  over,  and  which  I am  afterwards  the  first  to 
regret;  but  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  never 
seen  me  flinch  from  meeting  him  on  a footing  of  per- 
fect equality,  or  any  other  member  of  this  house,  past 
or  present. 

But  there  is  one  observation  which  I feel  called 
upon  to  make  at  this  time,  and  which  I make  most 
unwillingly;  and  that  is,  that  heretofore,  when  our 
present  minister  to  Mexico  was  a member  of  this 
house,  and  also  very  recently,  within  but  four  days 
past,  it  has  happened  that  members  from  two  sec- 
tions of  this  Union  are  not  permitted  to  stand  on  the 
same  footing  whenever  what  arc  called  the  rights  of 
the  south  are  involved.  I refer  more  particularly  to 
the  case  of  my  friend  from  Vermont,  (Mr.  Shade,) 
who  rose  here  and  proceeded  to  speak  most  perfect- 
ly in  order,  if  any  such  thing  as  order  does  exist,  but 
was  arrested  for  touching  upon  what  are  called  the 
peculiar  institutions  of  the  southern  states,  and  was 
compelled,  by  a decision  of  the  chair,  to  take  his 
seat. 

j _ At.  witnessing  that  decision  I was  greatly  afflicted, 
for  I had  been  so  much  entertained  and  so  much  in- 
! structed  too  by  the  remarks  of  my  friend,  that  1 felt 
| persuaded,  had  he  been  permilled  to  proceed,  he 
I would  have  continued  to  enlighten  us  by  remarks 
: strictly  to  the  purpose.  Yet  within  half  aii  hour  af- 
! terwards  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wise,) 
rose  and-almost  immediately  broached  the  same  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  and  was  permitted,  without  let  or 
interruption,  to  pursue  the  whole  range  of  argument 
he  chose  to  adopt  in  regard  to  it.  (And  for  saying 
this  I do  not  know  but  I may  be  arrested  and  order- 
ed to  take  my  seat,  and  not  to  “touch  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.”  I,  for  one,  am  not  disposed  to  sub- 
mit to  that  inequality  any  longer.  I have  witnessed 
it  too  long,  and  in  a great  variety  of  forms;  but  I 
have  always  resisted  it,  and  1 hope  that  a sufficient 
number  wilt  here  be  found  resolved  to  submit  to  it 
no  longer,  but  determined  to  maintain  their  rights 
upon  this  floor;  and  that,  if  put  down  here  by  the 
force  of  numbers,  they  will  make  their  appeal  to 
the  justice  of  the  nation. 

I must  ask  pardon  of  the  house  for  the  desultory 
character  of  these  remarks.  It  was  said  by  one  of 
the  principal  speakers  of  ancient  times,  as  an  apo- 
logy for  having  detained  a public  assembly  by  a long 
speech,  that  he  “had  not  had  time  to  make  it  shor- 
ter.” I may  say  the  same  thing  now.  If  I had  had 
the  requisite  time  for  preparation,  I should  have  en- 
deavored to  condense  and  methodise  what  I had  to 
say;  but  as  such  is  not  the  fact,  I must  be  permitted 
to  hope  that  the  house  will  bear  with  me. 

The  second  reason  in  favor  of  war,  put  forth  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  I say,  is  no  reason  at 
all.  1 am  willing  that  our  minister  should  present 
a modest,  sober  solicitation  to  the  government  of 
Mexico,  for  the  release  of  such  of  our  citizens  as 
were  taken  in  the  act  of  marching  to  invade  the 
Mexican  territory  under  the  standard  of  Texas.  But, 
I would  not  make  it  a ground  of  war  with  Mexico, 
if  her  government  should  reply,  “Your  citizens 
thought  proper  to  join  themselves  with  the  forces  of 
Texas,  and  have  exposed  themselves  to  even  worse 
treatment  than  they  have  received.”  And,  if  they 
did  say  so,  they  might  refer  to  the  case  of  two  Brit- 
ish subjects  by  the  names  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambris- 
ter,  who  once  interfered  in  a certain  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Seminole  Indians,  carried  on 
not  in  our  own  territory,  but  on  a foreign  territory, 
(n  that  case  these  men,  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrist.er, 
were  net  brought  to  tins  city  of  Washington,  to  tra- 
verse our  streets  in  chains;  they  were  not  exposed 
to  the  severity  of  travelling  barefoot  for  hundreds  of 
miles.  No,  a course  much  more  summary  was  ob- 
served in  their  case;  they  were  tried  by  a court  mar- 
tial, and  one  of  them  being  a young  man,  scarcely 
of  age,  the  court  were  disposed  to  let  the  prisoners 
off  with  a punishment  comparatively  mild,  and  the 
court  so  found;  but  what  did  Gen.  Jackson  do?  He 
struck  his  pen  across  that  line  in  (he  finding  of  the 
court,  and  they  were  both  hung  up.  I never  com- 
plained of  that  decision  of  General  Jackson,  though 
there  were  many  others  who  did.  I did  not,  indee°d, 
specifically  defend  or  support  the  act,  in  itself  con- 
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sidered,  but  as  a national  question  between  us  and 
Spain,  and  between  us  and  Great  Britain,  whose 
subjects  they  were.  The  ground  I took  by  the  or- 
der of  ray  government,  not  so  -much  to  justify  the 
acts  as  to  put  off  the  ground  of  claim  by  Great.  Bri- 
tain, was,  that  these' individuals  had  intermeddled  in 
a war  they  had  nothing  to  do  with;  in  a war  not  be- 
tween us  and  Great  Britain,  but  between  us  and  cer- 
tain Indian  tribes,  and  that  if  they  choose  thus  to 
expose  themselves  they  must  abide  the  consequences. 
It  was  a question  of  the  same  character  as  that  on 
which  we  are  now-asked  to  go  to  war.  I did  sustain, 
as  a question  of  national  law,  the  right  of  General 
Jackson  to  treat  them  as  he  did:  and  the  minister  of 
Great  Britain  at  that  time,  lord  Castlereagh,  told 
our  minister,  Mr.  Rush,  that  they  had  concluded  to 
pass  it  over,  after  many  anxious  consultations  held 
bv  the  British  privy  council.  But,  he-  said,  if  I had 
but  iifted  my  finger,  you  would  have  had  to  answer 
that  act  of  Gen.  Jackson  by  war.  tn  that  case  there 
-was  quite  as  much  to  be  said  for  Great  Britain  had 
she  taken  up  the  quarrel  for  the  hanging  of  these 
two  British  subjects  as  for  us  if  we  should  go  to  war 
for  the  ten  or  twelve  citizens  of  the  United  States 
taken  in  the  expedition  to  .Santa  Fe.  I say  again, 
if  the  government  has  ordered  our  minister  to  Mexi- 
co peremptorily  to  demand  the  release  of  the  Ame- 
rican citizens  now  held  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  in 
case  of  refusal  to  come  home,  as  a signal  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  country  to  pursue  the  demand  by  a re- 
sort to  war,  they  have  gone  beyond  what  is  right, 
and,  as  I believe,  have  gone  beyond  their  power. 

I say,  further,  that,  in  my  judgment,  we  have 
adopted  too  menacing  a tone  in  our  negotiations  with 
that  power.  I speak  not,  of  course,  with  certainty, 
for  I do  not  positively  know;  but  I do  say,  if  our 
minister  has  been  ordered  to  return  on  the  condition 
I have  stated,  the  government  have  transcended  their 
power;  and  I say,  further,  that  the  executive  de- 
partment is  not  authorised  to  threaten  any  foreign 
nation  with  war,  because  they  have  no  power  to 
proclaim  war,  and  because  that  power  is  among  the 
most  precious  powers  held  by  this  and  tljc  other 
house  of  congress,  who,  under  the  constitution,  are 
made  the  trustees  of  the  war  power  of  the  nation — 
the  most  solemn  trust  that  can  be  committed  to  Ira- 
nian hands.  It  becomes  this  house  to  vindicate  its 
own  authority,  and  to  let  the  executive  department 
know  that,  it  is  not  for  them  to  threaten  foreign  gov- 
ernments with  war.  If  a war  is  corning,  and  especi- 
ally if  there  is  immediate  danger  of  its  occurrence, 
and  if  the  executive  is  apprised  of  the  fact,  it  is  his 
duty  to  inform  congress,  and  especially  this  house, 
of  such  a stale  of  things,  and  refer  to  them  the  ter- 
rific question  of  authorising  war — a question  involv- 
ing, whenever  it  comes,  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  and 
the  happiness  of  millions.  If  instructions  of  the 
kind  I have  mentioned  have  been  given,  I shall  much 
regret  it,  though  I shall  not  be  displeased  that  the 
present  minister  shall  return. 

1 come  now  to  the  third  ground  for  war  urged  'by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  And  I hope  1 do  not 
misrepresent  him  when  I say  that  I understood  him 
to  affirm  that  if  he  had  the  power  he  would  prohibit 
the  invasion  of  Texas  by  Mexico,  and  if  Mexico 
would  not  submit  to  such  a requirement,  and  should 
persist  in  her  invasion,  he  would  go  to  war.  The 
gentleman  stated,  as  a ground  for  war,  that  Santa 
Anna  had  avowed  his  determination  “to  drive  slave- 
ry beyond  the  Sabine.”  That  was  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  most  apprehended — that  slavery 
would  be  abolished  in  Texas — that  we  should  have 
neighbors:  at  our  door  not  contaminated  by  that  ac- 
cursed plague  spot.  He  would  have  war  with  Mexi- 
co sooner  than  slavery  should  be  driven  back  to  the 
United  States,  whence  it  came!  If  that  is  to  be  the 
avowed  opinion  of  this  committee,  ir:  God’s  name 
let  my  constituents  know  it;  let  the  constituents  of 
all  the  free  states  in  the  Union  know  it — the -sooner 
it  is  proclaimed  upon  the  housetops  the  better.  The 
house  is  to  go  to  war  with  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of 
annexing  Texas  to  this  Union.  Yes;  and  the  gen- 
tleman produced,  as  a triumphant  authority  (not  in- 
deed in  his  eyes,  for  he  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  the  source  of  it  with  much  respect,  but 
still  as  good  authority)  a document  from  a former 
administration,  intended  by  him  to  justify  the  exist- 
ing executive  in  proclaiming  that,  he  was  resolved  to 
do  ail  in  his  power  for  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
Yes,  a predecessor  of  the  present  incumbent,  even 
myself,  for  want  of  better  authority,  was  referred 
to,  and  alleged  to  have  entertained  the  same  feeling, 
the  same  disposition  for  the  acquisition  of  the  ter- 
ritory. 

The  gentleman  was  so  good  as  to  send  me  two  let- 
ters written  by  a distinguished  gentleman  now  in  my 
eye,  then  secretary  of  state,  to  our  minister  at  the 
court  of  Mexico,  i have  not  had  time  to  read  them 
over.  [A  voice:  “The  extracts  are  given  in  tiie  In- 
telligencer.”] From  those  letters  the  gentleman 


caused  certain  extracts  to  be  read,  with  a view  to 
prove  that  in  1895  and  again  in  1897  instructions  had 
been  given  to  propose  to  the  Mexican  government  a 
cession  of  the  territory  of  Texas  to  (he  Rio  del 
Norte,  and  a sum  of  money  was  to  be  offered  in  con- 
sideration. I thank  him  for  citing  this  paper;  it  is  a 
correct  document.  I had  myself,  in  the  negotiation 
of  our  treaty  with  Spain,  labored  to  get  the  Rio  del 
Norte  as  our  boundary,  and  1 adhered  to  the  demand 
till  Mr.  Monroe  and  all  his  cabinet  directed  me  to 
forego  it,  and  to  assent  to  take  the  Sabine. 

And  now  I repeat  what  T have  said  before,  that 
before  the  treaty  was  signed  it  was  carried  by  me,  at 
the  command  of  Mr.  Monroe,  to  Gen.  Jackson,  who, 
after  examining  it  with  the  map  in  his  hand,  approv- 
ed of  the  Sabine  as  the  boundary.  That  fact  was 
contested,  with  the  usual  candor  of  the  organ  of  the 
administration,  and  it  was  declared  that  a member 
of  the  house  went  to  Gen.  Jackson,  in  person,  and 
he  recollected  nothing  of  the  matter.  I then  sent 
for  the  document  in  which  the  fact  was  put  down  in 
writing  at  the  time,  and  though  it  was  not  published 
in  the  papers,  it  was  sent  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  his 
inspection,  and  after  looking  at  it  he  became  satisfi- 
ed that  it  was  true.  Perhaps  this  is  not  a material 
fact;  I used  it  as  an  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  to  show  that  I did  not  originally  negotiate 
the  treaty  with  the  present  boundary  of  the  Sabine, 
f maintained  my  demand  for  the  Rio  del  Norte  till 
Mr.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet  overruled  me  and  as- 
sented to  the  Sabine.  But  at  that  time  Texas  was 
a wilderness  with  no  population,  or  at  least  no  Ame- 
rican population.  I do  not  believe  there  were  5,000 
people  in  the  whole  territory,  and  they  were  Span- 
ish subjects.  In  the  course  of  negotiation,  and  after 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  had  been  concluded,  the  first 
American  project  for  the  settlement  of  the  country 
was  brought  into  being.  I received  a very  long  let- 
ter from  Moses  Austin,  I think  his  name  was  Moses, 
(father  of  Stephen  Austin,)  stating  that  his  object 
was  to  make  a settlement  in  the  wilderness.  He 
was  a sort  of  a Boon;  and  he  proposed  to  collect  in 
the  midst  of  New  England  as  large  a colony  3S  lie 
could,  and  with  them  to  go  into  Texas  and  settle  the 
country.  That  was  the  state  of  things  under  which 
1 was  in  favor  of  annexation. 

When  my  proposition  was  made  to  the  Mexican 
government  in  1825,  slavery  had  been  abolished  in 
that  territory.  There  was  not  a slave  there,  nor 
was  there  the  least  reason  to  expect  there  would 
be.  There  existed,  therefore,  no  reason  why  I 
should  be  averse  to  the  annexation  of  this  new  re- 
gion to  the  territory  of  the  Union.  Had  it  been  an- 
nexed, it  would  have  been  settled  by  freemen.  I 
should  certainly  have  had  no  objection  to  that,  nor 
do  I know  that  I should  object  now.  if  it  were 
brought  within  the  scope  of  possibility.  I should 
not  indeed  desire  it,  because  I think  we  have  quite 
enough  territory  already.  We  have  certainly  ns 
much  as  wo  can  manage.  But  even  as  territory,  it 
is  not  desirable.  I should  not  wish  it  to  form  a part 
of  (he  Union,  even  if  it  were  settled  with  freemen, 
and  were  a free  stale,  as  I would  have  wished  it  in 
1825  or  1827.  Slavery  was  then  abolished,  and  if 
Texas  had  come,  into  the  Union,  there  would  have 
been  no  power  in  the  United  Scutes  to  restore  it. 
Does  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  think  that  be- 
cause, under  such  circumstances,  I wished  to  see 
the  annexation  at  that  tiros,  that  this  is  an  argument 
either  to  show  the  expediency  of  its  annexation  now, 
or  any  inconsistency  in  me  because  1 am  now  utter- 
ly opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Wise  here  asked  liberty  to  explain,  and  Mr. 
Adams  having  yielded  the  floor,  Mr.  Wise  said,  I 
rise  to  ask  the  gentleman  a question. 

Mr.  Adams.  No,  sir:  no  questions.  Explain,  if 
you  please. 

Mr.  Wise.  I wish  to  ask  him  if  he  did  not  in- 
struct our  minister  to  protest  against  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Adams.  (With  vehemence.)  No,  sir!  never! 

Mr.  Wise.  Not  while  the  gentleman  was  presi- 
dent? ; | 

Mr.  Adams.  No,  sir!  never! 

Mr.  Wise.  It  is  so  charged. 

Mr.  Adams.  As  to  charges,  I hope  the  gentleman 
does  not  expect  me  to  answer  them.  I never  have 
protested  against  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Mexico 
or  any  where  else.  I have  said  that  I was  not  pre- 
pared at  this  lime»to  vote  for  abolishing  slavery  in 
the  District  off  Columbia,  and  I have  offended  num- 
bers of  my  constituents  by  repeating  that  declaration, 
but  that  is  a different  tiling.  But  even  if  I could 
have  protested  against  the  abolition  of  slavery  after 
it  had  been  instituted,  still  if  my  voice  could  bo  heard 
either  here  or  in  Texas,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
civilized  or  the  savage  world,  I would  have  protest- 
ed from  the  bottom  of  ray  soul  against  its  restora- 
tion, and  that  is  the  insurmountable  reason  why  I 
never  will  consent  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 


these  United  States.  I would  not  take  the  territory 
if  it  were  ten  thousand  times  more  valuable  than  it 

is,  sullied  as  it  is  with  the  crime  of  slavery  restored. 
The  people  of  Texas  have  not  the  apology  which, 
with  whatever  force,  is  plead  by  many  of  those  m 
our  southern  states,  that  the  slavery  which  now  in- 
fests them  was  a vice,  a crime,  a misfortune,  a dis- 
ease inflicted  upon  them  by  the  parent  state,  and  that 
that  is  the  reason  why  fhey  must  support  it  now.  I 
must-say,  that  in  my  heart,  if  not  in  my  mind,  that 
is  the  strongest  argument  they  ever  have  adduced  in 
support  of  it:  but  Texas  has  no  such  defence  to  set 
tip:  slavery  was  not  bequeathed  to  them  from  a Sel- 
fish and  cruel  stepmother,  as  almost  all  the  liberal 
men  of  Virginia  used  to  say  of  it  in  their  common- 
wealth not  many  years  ago,  and  as  some  among  them 
still  say.  If  there  can  be  an  apology  for  this  plague 
spot,  I say  again  that  the  people  of  Texas  have  none 
to  plead,  and  < hat  is  the  reason  why  Texasnevershall, 
with  my  consent,  or,  as  I hope  with  the  consent  of 
my  constituents,  or  of  any. portion  of  the  free  people 
of  the  United  States,  become  an  integral  part  of  this 
union. 

There  is  another  reason — a reason  I admit  vastly 
i inferior  to  the  other,  but  still  it  is  a reason.  Texas 
has  acceded  to  the  right  of  search:  she  is  bound  by 
treaty  to  that  effect.  If  you  take  her  as  a part  of 
ourselves,  you  take  her  with  her  treaties,  and  then 
we  shall  be  bound  to  cede  the  right  of  search  to 
Great  Britain.  I say  that  this  is  ar  reason  of  infinite- 
ly less  importance;  yet  so  like  am  I to  a drowning 
man  who  clings  even  to  straws,  that  I will  not  con- 
sent to  the  annexation  on  that  account.  And  now 
the  gentleman  may  go  to  the  organ  here  of  I know 
not  what  party;  and  insert  an  article  accusing  me  of 
having  made  “English  argument.”  Let  himgo  as  soon 
as  he  pleases,  I know  it  will  be  said  I have  made  a 
British  speech. 

Most  joyfully  indeed  would  I compound  with  the 
gentlemen  from  the  southern  portion  of  the.  union,  if 
by  our  joint  efforts  we  could  prevail  on  Texas  to 
abolish  slavery  again,  of  which  indeed,  there  seems 
some  faint  gleam  of  hope  in  the  published  corres- 
pondence between  General  Hamilton,  the  Texian 
envoy,  and  Lord  Palmerston.  I would  compound 
never  to  take  Texas,  or,  if  they  will  agree  that  sla- 
very shall  be  abolished  there,  1 will  agree  to  take  her. 
But  no,  never,  while  breatii  is  in  my  body,  will  Icon- 
sent  to  the  annexation  of  any  foreign  state'  which  is 
burdened  with  the  curse  of  slavery. 

What  I am  now  to  say,  I say  with  great,  reluctance 
and  with  great  pain.  I am  well  aware  that  it  is 
touching  upon  a sore  place,  and  I would  gladly  get 
over  it  if  1 could.  It  has  been  my  effort,  as  far  as 
was  in  my  power,  to  avoid  any  allusion  whatever  to 
that  question  which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  tells 
us  that  the  most  lamblike  disposition  in  the  south 
never  can  approach  without  anger  and  indignation. 
Sir,  that  is  my  sorrow,  i admit  that  the  fact  is  so. 
We  cannot  touch  that  subject  without  raising  through- 
out the  whole  south  a mass  of  violence  and  passion, 
with  which  one  might  as  well  reason  as  with  a hur- 
ricane. That  I know  is  the  fact  in  the  south,  and 
that  is  the  fact  in  this  house.  And  it  is  the  reason 
why  members  coming  from  a free  state  are  silenced 
as  soon  as  they  rise  on  this  floor;  why  they  are  pro- 
nounced out  of  order;  made  to  sit  down;  and,  if  they 
proceed,  are  censured  and  expelled.  But.,  in  behalf 
of  the  south  and  of  southern  institutions,  a man  may 
get  up  in  this  house  and  expatiate  for  weeks  toge- 
ther. On  this  point  I do  complain,  and  I must  say, 
I have  been  rather  disappointed  that  I have  not  been 
put  down  already  as  speaking  out  of  order.  What 
1 say  is  involuntary,  because  the  subject  has  been 
brought  into  the  house  from  another  quarter,  as  the 
gentleman  himself  admits.  I would  leave  that  insti- 
tution to  the  exclusive  consideration  and  management 
of  the  states  more  peculiarly  interested  in  it  just  a3 
long  as  they  can  keep  it  within  their  bounds.  So  far 
I admit  that  congress  has  no  power  to  meddle  with 

it.  As  long  as  they  do  not  step  out  of  their  own 
bounds,  and  do  not  put  the  question  to  tiie  people  of 
the  United  States,  whose  peace,  welfare,  and  happi- 
ness are  all  at  stake,  so  long  I will  agree  to  leave 
them  to  themselves.  But  when  a member  from  a 
free  state  brings  forward  certain  resolutions,  for 
which,  instead  of  reasoning  to  disprove  his  positions, 
you  vote  a censure  upon  him,  and  that  without  hear- 
ing, it  is  quite  another  affair.  At  the  time  this  was 
done  I said  that,  as  far  as  I could  understand  the  re- 
solutions proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
G hidings),  there  were  some  of  them  for  which  ] was 
ready  to  vote,  and  some,  which  I must  vote  against; 
and  I will  teli  this  house,  my  constituents,  and  the 
world  of  mankind,  that  the  resolution  against  which 
I would  have  voted  was  that  in  which  lie  declares 
that  what  are  called  the  slave  states  have  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  consultation  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
For  that  resolution  1 never  would  vote,  because  I be- 
lieve that  it  is  not  just,  and  does  not  contain  consti- 
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.utional  doctrine.  I believe  that  so  lone;  as  the  slave 
states  are  able  to  sustain  their  institutions  without 
going  abroad  or  calling  upon  other  parts  of  (he  union 
to  aid  them  or  act  on  the  subject,  so  long  I will  con- 
sent never  to  interfere.  I have  said  this,  and  I re- 
peat; but  if  they  come  to  the  free  states  and  say  to 
them  you  must  help  us  to  keep  down  our  slaves,  you 
must  aid  us  in  an  insurrection  and  a civil  war,  then 
I say  that  with  the  call  comes  a full  and  plenary 
power  to  this  house  and  to  the  senate  over  the  whole  j 
subject.  It  is  a war  power.  I say  it  is  a war  power, 
and  when  your  country  is  actually  in  war,  whether 
it  be  a war  of  invasion  or  a war  of  insurrection,  con- 
gress has  power  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  must  carry 
it  on  according  to  the  laws  of  war;  and  by  the  laws  of 
war  an  invaded  country  has  all  its  laws  and  municipal 
institutions  swept  by  the  board,  and  martial  law  takes 
the  place  of  them. 

This  power  in  congress  lias,  perhaps,  never  been 
called  ipto  exercise  under  the  present  constitution 
af  tlio  United  States.  But  when  the  laws  of  war 
ire  in  force,  what,  1 ask,  is  one  of  those  laws?  It  is 
this:  that  when  a country  is  invaded,  and  the  two 
hostile  armies  are  set  in  martial  array,  the  comman- 
ders of  both  armies  have  power  to  emancipate  all  the 
slaves  in  the  invaded  territory.  Nor  is  this  a mere 
theoretic  statement.  The  history  of  South  America 
shows  that  the  doctrine  has  been  carried  into  practi- 
cal execution  within  the  last  thirty  years.  Slavery 
was  abolished  in  Colombia,  first,  by  the  Spanish  Ge- 
neral Morillo,  and,  secondly,  by  the  American  Gene- 
ral Bolivar.  It  was  abolished  by  virtue  of  a military 
command  given  at  the  bead  of  the  army,  and  its  abo- 
lition continues  to  be  law  to  this  day.  It  was  abo- 
lished by  the  laws  of  war,  and  not  by  municipal  en- 
actments; the  power  was  exercised  by  military  com-  , 
manders,  under  instructions,  of  course,  from  their 
respective  governments.  And  here  I recur  again  to  | 
the  example  of  General  Jackson.  What  arc  you 
now  about  in  congress?  You  are  about  passing  a grant 
to  refund  to  General  Jackson  the  amount  of  a cer- 
tain fine  imposed  upon  him  by  a judge  under  the  laws 
of  the  state  of  Louisiana.  You  are  going  to  refund  j 
him  the  money,  with  interest;  and  this  you  are  go- 
ing to  do  because  the  imposition  of  the  fine  was  un- 
just. And  why  was  it  unjust?  Because  Gen.  Jack- 
son  was  acting  under  the  laws  of  war,  and  because 
the  moment  you  place  a military  commander  in  a 
district  which  is  the  theatre  of  war  the  laws  of  war 
apply  to  that  district.  I have  a correspondence  be- 
tween General  Jackson  and  the  governor  of  Geor- 
gia during  the  Seminole  campaign,  in  which  Gene- 
ral Jackson,  addressing  Governor  Babur.,  asserted 
the  principle  that  be,  as  governor  of  a state  within 
his  (General  J’s)  military  divison,  bad  no  right  to1 
give  a military  order  while  he  (Gen.  Jackson)  was 
in  the  field.  The  then  governor  of  Georgia  (and  I 
do  not  know  but  what  it  killed  the  poor  man,  for  be 
died  soon  after)  did  contest  the  power  of  Gen.  Jack- 
son.  He  said  all  he  could  for  state  rights,  [a  laugh,] 
but  Andrew  Jackson  had  given  an  order,  and  that  or- 
der was  carried  into  effect,  while  the  order  of  the  go- 
vernor was  suppressed. 

[Mr.  Warren,  of  Georgia,  here  asked  leave  to 
make  a statement  in  explanation,  and  the  floor  hav- 
ing been  yielded  to  him  for  that  purpose  by  Mr. 
Adams,  he  proceeded  to  give  a history  of  the  facts  of 
the  case  to  which  Mr.  A.  had  just  alluded,  but  ow- 
ing to  bis  position  at  a distance  from  the  reporter, 
he  was  imperfectly  heard.* * 

* domimmicalion  to  the  editors  of  the  National  In- 
telligencer dated  Washington,  ,‘i'pril  18,  from  Mr.  JVur- 
ren—l  said  in  substance  that,  having  been  connected 
with  the  military  expedition  ordered  by  gov.  llabun, 
which  occasioned  the  correspondence  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  had  referred,  and 
although  a mere  youth,  commissioned  in  that  expe- 
dition, I could  not  wiiiiagly  remain  silent,  hearing 
the  verson  of  I hat  correspondence  given  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts.  IVo order  of  Gov.  Ra- 
bun was  ever  suppressed  by  Gen.  Jackson;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  order  of  Gen.  Jackson  arresting 
the  commanding  officer  of  that  expedition  (cagtain 
Obed  Wright)  was  suppressed  by  the  judiciary  of 
Georgia. 

Sir,  after  General  Jackson,  with  his  army,  had  ar- 
rived in  Florida,  Indian  incursions  on  the  frontier  of 
Georgia  and  the  massacre  arid  plunder  of  our  citi- 
zens were  common,  and  the  depredators  were  fol- 
lowed in  a direction  to  Oporiee  and  Pheleme  towns 
west  of  Flint  river.  Gov.  Rabun  ordered  a milita- 
ry expedition,  giving  the  command  to  capt.  Wright, 
directing  the  destruction  of  these  towns.  And,  in 
April,  1818,  a pilot  employed  by  capt.  Wright  tool 
him  to  the  Cliehaw  town.  It  was  destroyed.  The 
troops  were  disbanded,  and  capt.  Wright,  on  his  way 
home,  and  making  some  stay  in  the  village  of  my 
residence;  was  overtaken  by  Gen.  Jackson’s  arrest- 
ing officer,  major  John  M.  Davis,  of  the  U.  S.  army. 


Mr.  Adams  resumed.  I am  glad  to  hear  the  ex- 
planation, and  I ain  entirely  willing  to  concede  what- 
ever of  merit  is  due  to  the  governor  of  Georgia  for 
resisting  what  lie  conceived  to  be  military  tyranny. 
But  I am  afraid,  nevertheless,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  success  of  governor  Rabun  in  this  contest, 
General  Jackson  Had  the  right  of  the  question.  I 
might  furnish  a thousand  proofs  to  show  that  the  pre- 
tensions of  gentlemen  to  the  sanctity  of  their  muni- 
cipal institutions  under  a state  of  actual  invasion  and 
of  actual  war,  whether  servile,  civil,  or  foreign,  is 
wholly  unfounded,  and  that  the  laws  of  war  do,  in 
all  such  cases,  lake  precedence.  I lay  this  down  as 
the  law  of  nations.  I say  that  the  military  authori- 
ty takes  for  the  time  the  placeof  all  municipal  insli- 


In  the  mean  time,  this  is  a reason  with  me  for  nc/t 
desiring  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  union,  be- 
cause, if  wc  go  to  war  for  that  annexation,  I enter- 
tain serious  apprehensions  that  this  will  become  a 
practical  question.  If  we  shall  go  to  war  with  Mexi- 
co, and,  which  necessarily  follows,  go  to  war  with 
Great  Britain,  to  annex  Texas  to  this  uniorq  the  day 
is  not  remote  when,  in  one  of  the  slave  states,  an  in- 
vading army  from  abroad  may  he  combined  with  an 
insurrection  of  the  slaves  and  with  a civil  war,  and 
the  danger  still  further  heightened  by  an  irruption  of 
that,  whole  body  of  Indians  whom  you  have  accumu- 
lated and  compressed  together  as  ii'  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  organizing  them  for  a hostile  movement 
upon  our  frontier.  I put.  this  possibility  to  the  re- 


tutions,  and  of  slavery  among  the  rest;  and  that,  j ppesentatives  of  the  southern  slates  as  presenting  a 
under  that  state  of  things,  so  far  from  its  being  true  j most  serious  and  painful  consideration  to  my  mind, 
that  the  states  where  slavery  exists  have  the  exclu-  j The  gentleman  from  Virginia  makes  very  light  of 
sive  management  of  the  subject,  not  only  the  presi-  this.  He  talks  to  us  about  the  star  of  Texas,  which 
dent  of  the  United  States  but  the  commander  of  the  j lie  calls  the  “lone  star  of  liberty.”  Liberty  and 
army  has  power  to  order  the  universal  emancipation  j Texas!  The  star  of  liberty  illumined  by  the  rndi- 
of  the  slaves.  I have  given  here  more  in  detail  a ance  of  slavery  restored!  Yes,  that  is  the  star  which 
principle  which  I have  asserted  on  this  floor  before  is  to  lead  us  on  to  victory.  So,  I suppose,  if  war 
now,  and  of  which  1 have  no  more  doubt  than  that  [ shall  come,  we  shall  not  only  acquire  (his  solitary 
you,  sir,  occupy  (hat  chair.  I give  it  in  its  develop-  : brilliant  star  of  Texas,  but  we  shall  have  all  Mexico 
ment,  in  order  that  any  gentleman  from  any  part  of  1 added  10  the  United  States.  Sir,  the  isthmus  of 
the  union  may,  if  he  thinks  proper,  deny  the  truth  j Panama  will  scarcely  stop  our  victorious  arms, 
of  the  position,  and  may  maintain  his  denial;  not  by  and  I really  wonder  the  gentleman  did  not  carry  us 
indignation,  not  by  passion  a* id  fury,  but  by  sound  I on  to  Gape  Horn.  [A  laugh.]  The  gentleman  in 
and  sober  reasoning  from  the  laws  of  nations  and  his  dreams,  (shall  I call  them?)  told  us  that  .president 
the  laws  of  war.  And  if  my  position  can  be  an- | Houston  was  to  plant  this  same  lone  star  of  Texas 
swered  and  refuted,  I shall  receive  the  refutation  on  the  trails  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  that,  if  pre- 
with  pleasure;  1 shall  be  glad  to  listen  to  reason,  j sident  Houston  did  not  do  it,  the  gentleman  himself 
aside,  as  I say,  from  indignation  and  passion.  And  I would.  [Loud  laughter.]  And  lie  means,  in  this 
if,  by  the  force  of  reasoning,  my  understanding  can  heroic  enterprise,  to  lead  on  the  brave  spirits  of 
he  convinced,  I here  pledge  myself  to  recant  what  I thousands  from  the  great  valley  of  the  Msssissippi, 
have  asserted.  | inspirited  by  the  hope  of  robbing  churches  and 

Let  my  position  he  answered;  let  me  he  told,  let  priests!  So  it  is  to  be  a religions  as  well  as  civil  ('.li- 
my constituents  be  told,  the  people  of  my  state  he  peditiori — a sort  of  crusade,  in  which  the  gentleman 
told — a state  whose  soil  tolerates  not  the.foot  of  a I from  Virginia  is  likely  far  to  transcend  the  exploits 
slave — that  they  are  hound  by  the  constitution  to  a of  Tamerlane  and  Ghengis  Khan.  The  gentleman 
long  and  toilsome  march  under  burning  summersuns  is  soon  to  plant  the  lone  star  of  Texas  and  slavery 
and  a deadly  southern  clime  for  the  suppression  of  ' on  the  walls  of  Mexico;  and  Ihen  what  is  to  become 
a servile  war;  that  they  are  bound  to  leave  their  ho-  of  the  liberties  of  these  United  States?  [A  laugh.] 
dies  to  rot  upon  the  lands  of  Carolina — to  leave  their  I Is  it  conformable  to  the  history  of  the  world  that 
wives  widows  and  their  children  orphans;  that  those  j the  leader  of  such  an  army  after  conquests  not 
who  cannot  march  are  bound  to  pour  out  their  trea-  ; reaching  to  one-tenth  the,  extent  of  those  which  the 
sures  while  their  sons  or  brothers  are  pouring  out  gentleman  will  achieve,  should  remain  content  with 
their  blood  to  suppress  a servile,  combined  with  a the  station  of  an  humble  private  citizen?  No.  No. 
civil  or  a foreign  war,  and  yet  that  there  exists  no  I The  experience  of  all  mankind  has  given  us  warn- 
power  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Have  state  where  , ing  that,  if  that  is  to  be  the  course  of  our  public  nf- 
sueh  war  is  raging  to  emancipate  the  slaves.  I say,  , fairs,  and  such  arc  to  be  the  brilliant  fortunes  of  the 
let  this  be  proved — 1 am  open  to  conviction,  but  till  ! gentleman  from  Virginia,  our  liberties  will  stand  as 
that  conviction  comes,  I put  it  forth  not  as  a dictate  ] little  chance  in  after  times  as  those  of  those  mil- 
of  feeling,  but  as  a settled  maxim  of  the  laws  of  na-  : lions  of  the  people  of  Mexico  after  he  shall  have 
tioris,  that  in  such  a case  the  military  supercedes  the  i conquered  them. 

civil  power;  and  on  this  account  I should  have  been  j j ara  inclined  to  consider  all  this  rather  as 

obliged  to  vote,  as  I have  said,  against  one  of  the  i approaching  to  what  is  sometimes  called  rodomon- 
rcscluliotis  of  my  excellent  friend  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  i i2de,  than  a thing  in  the  serious  contemplation  of  the 
Giddings),  or  should  at  least  have  required  that  it  be  , gentleman  from  Virginia:  and  I look  forward  to  the 
amended  in  conformity  with  the  constitution  of  the  : firne  when,  in  the  records  of  history,  the  gentleman’s 


United  Slates. 


Major  Davis  called  upon  me,  and  in  great  confidence 
disclosed  his  business,  and  inquired  for  cant.  Wright, 
to  whom  in  a few  minutes  I introduced  him,  and  who 
submitted  to  the  order  for  arrest,  and  went  with  ma- 
jor Davis,  in  the  execution  of  the  order,  until  a writ 
of  habeas  corpus  was  issued  by  the  inferior  court  of 
Baldwin  county  against  major  Davis,  and  captain 
Wright  discharged  from  his  custody.  Gov.  Rabun 
then  ordered  capt.  Wright  to  he  arrested  for  breach 
of  orders,  in  not  destroying  the  two  towns  ordered, 
and  for  destroying  a town  not  ordered.  Capt.  Wright 
was  allowed  his  liberty  on  parole  of  honor,  and  af- 
terwards left  the  country. 

No  order  given  by  General  Jackson  in  relation  to 
the  matter  was  ever  carried  into  eifeet,  nor  was  any 
order  given  by  gov.  Rabun  ever  suppressed.  Gov. 
Rabun,  so  far  from  yielding  any  right  assumed, 
maintained  and  executed  every  order  given,  and  died 
not  of  this  correspondence,  but  of  disease  incident 
to  the  climate  in  which  he  lived. 

1 have,  gentlemen,  prepared  this  statement,  made 
by  me  in  substance,  fur  your  paper,  because  I am 
unwilling  that  any  impression  should  exist  any  where 
that  any  governor  of  Georgia,  and  especially  gov. 
Rabun,  had  allowed  an  order  given  by  him  to  be 
suppressed  by  the  dictation  of  any  military  com- 
mander. I have  to  say  tliat.no  instance  can  be 
found  in  the  history  of  Georgia  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment where  Georgia  lias  allowed  any  officer  of  the 
federal  government,  either  judicial,  executive,  or 
military,  either  with  or  without  force,  to  suppress  an 
order  made  by  her  governor;  and  I trust  I may  not 
live  to  see  such  suppression  effected. 

No  blame  can  attach  to  your  reporters  for  not 
hearing  my  remarks,  but  I nevertheless  desire  they 
should  apnear  in  your  paper.  I am,  yours,  &c.« 

LOTT  WARREN. 


istory, 

name  shall  be  placed  side  by  side,  not  with  the 
| names  of  Ghengis  Khan  or  Tamerlane,  hut  with  that 
of  a stiil  more  glorious  conqueror  by  the  name  of 
Thomas  Thumb.  [Roars  of  laughter,  long  and 
loud.] 

But  it  is  growing  late:  and  as  the  time  has  been 
fixed  when  this  debate  is  to  close,  and  as  the  time 
I have  already  occupied  hears  upon  my  conscience, 
1 will  close  by  repeating  my  request  that  the  house 
will  pardon  the  imperfect  and  desultory  manner  in 
which  I have  endeavored  to  furnish  some  reply  to 
the  war  trumpets  of  the  gentlemen  from  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania.  1 will  now  yield  the  floor  to 
some  other  member  who  may  desire  to  cccu  py  it. 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  South  Carolina,  followed  Mr. 
Adams,  in  a speech  of  nearly/  an  hour’s  length. 


C-trcea 'Ksstxrr-z-: 


T W E N T Y-S  E V E N T H C O K G II  ESS, 
SECOND  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

April  21.  Mr.  JVoodbridge  presente  d the  memo- 
rial of  Aaron  Weeks  praying  damages  for  having 
been  interrupted,  while  engaged  in  opening  a ship 
canal  to  connect  the  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  bv 
tlic  United  States  garrison  who  turned  out  against 
him  and  his  workmen,  with  fixed  bayonets,  as  soon 
as  he  commenced  his  operations.  As  the  memorial 
may  involve  the  subject  of  state  sovereignty  and  the 
rights  of  individuals,  he  moved  its  reference  to  the 
committee  on  claims.  Agreed  to.  It  appears  the, 
state  of  Michigan  had  undertaken  this  work,  after  in 
vain  seeking  the  aid  of  congress. 

Mr.  Kerr  presented  three  letters  from  a gentle- 
man of  Port  Dcposilc,  Maryland,  in  relation  to  leria- 
culture,  which  were  referred  to  the  agricultural  com- 
mittee. 
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’ Mr.  TnUmntlge  presented  from  the  New  York  and 
Albany  nii!  rood  company  a pi-on  lor  trie  transporta- 
tion of  the  mails  and  munitions  of  war. 

The  senate  went  into  executive  business,  and  after 
some  time  thereat,  the  doors  were  reopened  and  the 
general  appropiation  bill  was  taken  up,  read  twice, 
and  referred  to  the  finance  committee. 

On  mofion  the  senate  adjourned. 

April  22.  At  the  request  of  the  president,  who 
was  indisposed,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  occupied  the 
chair. 

The  chair  presented  a memorial  from  the  autho- 
rities of  Philadelphia  on  the  subject  of  a marine  rail- 
way in  that  city. 

Tariff  memorials  were  presented. 

Mr.  Mangum  of  the  naval  committee,  reported  a 
hi!!  authorising  tiie  secretary  of  the  navy  to  contract 
for  building  certain  steam  ships. 

Mr.  Williams  reported  a bill  to  increase  the  marine 
corps. 

Mr.  Berrien  of  the  judiciary  committee  reported 
adversely  to  the  bill  to  remit  the  fine  imposed  upon 
gen.  Jackson  by  the  United  States  district  court  of 
Louisiana  in  1815.  The  grounds  taken  by  the  report 
are  that  the  request  was  not  made  by  gen.  Jackson, 
nor  by  any  personal  friend  of  his;  nor  has  the  com- 
mittee any  eyidenee  of  the  causes  and  circumstances 
of  the  imposition  of  the  fine. 

Mr.  Allen  called  up  his  resolution  in  relation  to 
Rhode  Island  and  executive  correspondence. 

Mr.  Preston  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  discussion  on 
what  he  considered  a delicate  and  grave  subject. 

Mr.  Allen  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  Mr.  P’s 
motion,  and  they  stood  as  follows: 

YE  AS — Messrs.  Archer,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Rales,  Ber- 
rien, Calhoun,  Clioaie,  Clavton,  Conrad,  Crittenden, 
Cu'hberi.  Evans.  Graham,  Huningtnn,  King,  Mangum, 
Miller,  Phelps,  Porter,  Presion,  Simmons,  Smith,  of  Lid. 
Southard,  Tnlhnadge — 24. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen.  Benton.  Buchanan,  Fulton, 
Henderson,  Linn,  MeRoberts,  Smith  of  Con.  Sturgeon, 
Tapnnn  Wilcox,  Wriuhr,  Young— 13. 

Mr.  Berrien's  bill  to  extend  remedial  justice  in  the 
United  States  was  then  called  up  and  passed  over. 

The  senate  proceeded  to  executive  business,  and 
after  some  time  passed  therein,  adjourned  over  to 
Monday. 

April  25.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  presented  a pe- 
tition from  Messrs.  Shiner,  Motter  and  Campbell,  of 
Wheeling,  Va.  manufacturers  of  crown  window 
glass  who  state  that  nine  different  companies  who 
have  at  various  periods  undertaken  its  manufacture 
in  the  United  States  have  sunk  for  want  of  protection 
under  foreign  competition  and  theirs  alone  remains. 
Referred  to  committee  on  manufactures. 

Petition  from  Schuylkill  country,  for  protection  for 
coal  (asking  a duty  of  7 cents  per  bushel;)  others  for 
iron;  ready  made  clothing;  numerous  petitions  for  a 
tariff;  for  speedy  protection,  &c.  were  presented 
from  various  sections,  chiefly  Pennsylvania  and  Ma- 
ryland. 

Mr.  Linn  presented  a petition  from  citizens  of  Mis- 
souri praying  settlement  and  military  occupation  of 
Oregon  territory. 

Mr.  King  presented  the  resolutions  of  a meeting  of 
citizens  of  Lowndes  county,  Alabama,  demanding 
settlement  of  the  questions  in  dispute  with  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Woodbury  said  that  he  had  a resolution  to  offer, 
in  relation  to  the  new  books,  predicated  upon  a circu- 
lar issued  respecting  the  mode  of  keeping  the  public 
accounts.  He  would  send  the  resolution  and  let  it 
be  read,  and  it  could  then  lay  over  until  to-morrow. 
Mr.  W.  then  sent  to  the  chair  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  report 
to  the  seriate  the  extent  to  which  new  books  have 
been  opened  in  his  department  since  the  4th  of  March,  | 
1841,  for  keeping  the  public  accounts  separately  from 
that  date,  and  a copy  of  the  orders  given  and  circu- 
lars issued  in  relation  thereto,  or  in  respect  to  the 
returns  by  disbursing  officers  of  their  expenditures 
since  said  date,  or  on  demands  accruing  since,  and  of 
keeping  them  distinct  from  those  which  accrued  be- 
fore. And  that  he  further  report  what  has  been  the 
result  of  opening  any  such  books,  and  giving  direc- 
tions concerning  the  above  matters  being  kept  sepa- 
rate, and  what  appears  from  the  new  books  or  other- 
wise to  have  been  the  amouut  of  expenditures  since 
4th  March,  1841,  to  the  4th  March,  1842,  and  those 
in  the  year  previous,  set  out  separately,  not  only  in 
the  aggregate,  but  under  the  general  heads  of  civil, 
military  and  naval.  Also,  that  he  state  the  amount 
of  demands  accruing  from  the  4th  of  March,  1841, 
to  the  41  li  March,  1842,  if  in  his  power  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Mangim  moved  to  take  up  the  bill  relating  to 
the  appointment  of  a board  of  commissioners  to 
draught  rules  and  regulations  for  the  better  organi- 
zation of  the  navy  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  M. 
thought  it  would  take  very  few  moments  to  dispose 
of  the  bill. 


Mr  Linn  would  suggest  that,  as  the  bill  was  a ge- 
neral one,  that  notice  be  now.given  to  take  it  up  at 
an  early  day. 

Mr.  Mangum  said  he  would  yield  to  the  suggestion 
of  his  friend  from  Missouri,  and  gave  notice  that  he 
would  call  up  the  bill  on  Thursday  next,  together 
with  that  to  authorise  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to 
contract  for  the  building  of  certain  steam  vessels. 

Mr.  Morehend  moved  to  proceed  to  .the  special  or- 
der, which  motion  prevailing,  the  senate  proceeded 
to  consider  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  satisfaction  of 
claims  arising  under  the  14th  and  19th  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit  creek,  concluded  in  Sep- 
tember, 1830. 

The  bill  was  debated  at  some  length  by  Messrs. 
Sevier,  Walker,  Plenderson,  Morehend,  Phelps,  Linn  and 
King,  the  purport  of  the  discussion  being  that  under 
the  14th  and  19th  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Dancing 
Rabbit  creek  concluded  in  September,  1830,  great 
frauds  had  been  committed.  The  bill  under  consi- 
deration provides  for  the  satisfaction  of  claims  under 
this  treaty  by  the  revisions  of  the  commission,  and  it 
was  finally  on  motion,  recommitted  to  the  committee 
on  Indian  affairs.  At  4 o’clock, 

The  senate  adjourned. 

April  26.  The  president  of  the  senate  took  the 
chair  again  this  morning  at  12  o’clock.  Continuing 
indisposed,  however,  and  not  remaining  long  in  the 
chair,  Mr.  Bayard  presided  for  most  of  the  clay. 

Mr.  Choate,  of  Massachusetts,  presented  a memo- 
rial for  a fog  bell  at  Boston  to  be  rung  by  the  action 
of  the  tides. 

Mr.  Huntington , of  Connecticut.,  presented  a memo- 
rial remonstrating  against  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  presented  yester- 
day, calling  upon  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for 
information  in  relation  to  the  new  books  opened  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1841,  was  read  and  adopted  with- 
out  opposition. 

Reports  from  the  standing  committees  were  pre- 
sented, but  all  were  of  a private  nature. 

Numerous  memorials  and  petitions  in  favor  of  ta- 
riff and  protection  of  American  industry  were  pre- 
sented. Petitions  l’or  protection  of  American  iron 
wire,  iron,  &c. 

Mr.  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  as  chairman  of  the  judi- 
ciary committee,  asked  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  the  extension  of  remedial  juslice,  and  ex- 
plained and  defended  it  at  length.  After  the  bill  was 
read, 

Mr.  Berrien  said  the  bill  proposed  to  extend  the 
writ  of  habeas  ciffpus  to  cases  where  it  did  not  now 
apply.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  now  applied  gene- 
rally to  but  two  cases;  where  a party  is  imprisoned 
under  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  imprisoned 
to  be  tried  in  a court  of  the  United  States.  The  bill 
made  a third  case,  and  authorised  interference  in  two 
cases,  those  arising  under  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  those  arising  from  treaties  between  the  U.  States 
and  foreign  governments.  Mr.  B.  argued  first  to 
show  th at  this  interference  of  the  United  States  with 
state  courts,  was  a constitutional  and  just  measure. 
Pie  stated  the  effect  of  the  bill  in  its  most  extensive 
and  obnoxious  forms,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  and 
confronting  the  objections  which  had  been  or  whicli 
might  be  subrnitled  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  He 
contended  that  under  the  judicial  enactments  of  1789, 
the  United  States  court  had  power  to  control  civil 
cases  to  a certain  extent  in  state  courts.  He  quoted 
authority  to  show  that  this  was  done,  and  quoted 
laws  to  show  to  what  extent.  In  reference  to  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  public  peace,  the  inquiry  was 
whether  a subject  in  which  all  the  states  were  inte- 
rested should  be  left  to  one  state,  itself  an  interested 
party.  Was  one  state  to  endanger  the  peace  of  all 
the  states,  or  was  the  case  at  issue  to  be  submitted 
to  a tribunal  where  all  were  interested?  Under  the 
laws  of  ’89  in  the  case  of  Coman  versa s the  state  of 
Virginia,  and  under  the  same  law,  Wooster  versus 
the  state  of  Georgia,  it  was  decided  that  the  federal 
courts  had  the  power  of  correction  over  the  state 
courts.  Both  of  the  cases  were  criminal  cases,  and 
not  civil,  to  which  it  was  contended  federal  jurisdic- 
tion should  be  confined.  The  opinions  read  argued 
the  fact  that  cases  were  universal  in  favor  of  the  in- 
terference of  the  federal  courts.  In  all  cases  found- 
ed upon  the  laws  or  constitution  of  the  United  States 
by  treaty  or  otherwise,  interference  was  proper  and 
necessary.  If,  was  no  violation  of  state  sovereignty, 
as  had  been  stated,  thus  to  interfere  with  the  juris- 
diction which  affected  in  the  most  important  matter 
the  peace  of  the  country.  Mr.  B.  quoted  at  length 
from  authorities  to  show  that  the  proceedings  of  state 
courts  could  be  stayed.  The  opinion  of  chief  justice 
Jay  in  the  case  of  Chisholm,  in  which  ten  grants  of 
power  are  enumerated,  and  where  ail  cases  arc 
named  under  the  constitution,  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  Slates,  under  treaties,  at  all  affecting 
ambassadors,  and  subjects  of  foreign  nations,  to  all 
cases  of  admiralty  and  jurisdiction,  to  all  controver- 


sies between  states  and  citizens  of  states  and  foreign 
states,  &c-.  Reasons  were  found  in  the  Federalist. 

Mr.  Choate,  continued  the  discussion,  and  offered 
an  amendment  which  was  adopted.  Mr.  C.  then 
proposed  another  amendment.  Mr.  Crittenden  op- 
posed it. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  desiring  to  reply  to  Mr.  Berrien, 
moved  to  postpone  the  further  consideration  till  Fri- 
day and  his  motion  was  agreed  to;  after  which, 

The  senate  adjourned. 

Atril  27.  Mr.  Choate  withdrew  the  petition  for  a 
fog  bell  at  Boston;  in  order  to  have  it  presented  in 
the  house. 

Mr.  JUlen,  of  Ohio,  asked  the  senate  to  take  up  the 
resolution  first  submitted  by  him  to  the  senate  on 
Monday  of  last  week,  and  calling  upon  the  president 
of  the  United  States  for  information  in  relation  to 
the  controversy  in  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Allen  was 
going  on  to  give  the  reasons  why  the  resolution 
should  be  taken  up.  He  stated  that  it  was  apparent 
that  there  was  dang’er  of  collision.  It  was  known  to 
be  a fact  that  the  president 'had  interfered  in  some 
measure,  and  congress  being  in  session,  it  was  proper 
to  know  officially  what  had  been  done. 

Mr.  Preston  raised  a point  of  order,  and  insisted 
that  the  motion  was  not  debatable. 

Mr.  Allen  said  that  he  had  but  a word  or  two  more 
to  say  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Presion  was  reluctant  to  insist  on  his  point  of 
order,  but  as  the  subject  was  of  a peculiar  character, 
lie  insisted  that  it  should  be  enforced. 

Mr.  Archer  expressed  a wish  that  the  resolution 
should  be  taken  up  and  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  equally  or  more  anxious  to  enter 
into  a debate,  but  was  overruled  by  the  chair. 

Mr.  Allen  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  The  vote 
was  then  announced  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Bnsby,  Buchanan, 
Calhoun,  Fulion,  Henderson,  Linn,  MvRobrrts,  Sevier, 
Smith,  id  Connecticut,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Wilcox,  Wil- 
liams, Woodbury,  W right, _ Young — 18. 

NAYS — Me-srs  Barrow.  Bates.  Bayard,  Clayton.  Con- 
rad, Cuthbert,  Evans,  Graham,  Huntington,  Kerr,  King, 
Mangum,  Phelps,  Porter,  Preston,  Simmons,  Smith,  of 
, Ind  ana,  Sprague,  While.  Wood'oridge — 20. 

Mr.  Allen  g'ave  notice  that  to  morrow  morning  he 
should  ask  the  senate  to  bring  up  the  resolution. 

After  transacting  the  general  business  of  their 
ralendar,  and  debating  the  bill  for  the  legal  repre- 
senlalives  of  Nathan  Prior,  deceased,  being  a claim 
growing  out  of  the  treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek 
treaty,  the  senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday,  April  21.  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland, 
rose  and  asked  leave  at  this  time  to  present  a petition 
from  the  city  of  Baltimore,  signed  by  nine  thousand 
and  ninety-four  cititizens  of  that  place  without  re- 
spect to  party,  praying  such  an  adjustmeut  of.  the 
tariff  as  would  secure  to  the  domestic  industry  of  the 
country  a proper  protection;  praying  also  for  a sys- 
| tem  of  countervailing  duties  in  relation  to  those  na- 
tions that  had  excluded  our  products;  and  also  pray- 
ing for  such  discriminations  on  American  tonnage  as 
might  be  found  necessary.  This  memorial,  Mr.  K. 
was  understood  to  say,  had  been  brought  from  the 
city  of  Baltimore  by  a committee  of  twenty-eight 
gentlemen.  It  was  56  yards  in  length.  Mr.  K.  mov- 
ed that  so  much  of  the  memorial  as  related  to  domes- 
I tic  industry  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole 
on  the  state  of  the  union,  (to  whom  had  been  refer- 
red the  bill  reported  by  Mr.  Saltonstall  from  the  com- 
mittee on  manufactures.)  Agreed  to.  And  that  so 
much  as  related  to  countervailing  duties  and  to  the 
tonnage  on  American  shipping  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  commerce.  Agreed  to. 

And  Mr.  K.  moved  that  the  memorial  be  printed. 
Mr.  John  T.  Mason  said  that  his  colleague  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  had  slated  that  this  memorial  was  signed 
by  citizens  of  Baltimore  without  distinction  to  party. 
He  (Mr.  M.)  was  authorised  in  saying  that  although 
there  were  the  names  of  some  members  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  attached  to  the  memorial,  yet  that  the 
number  of  them  was  inconsiderable. 

]V[i'.  Kennedy.  Very  well,  I am  very  happy  to  hear 
it.  The.  memorial  is  signed  by  upwards  of  nine 
thousand  citizens  of  Baltimore.  I am  happy  to  hear 
that  they  are  all  good  whigs  or  nearly  so.  [Laughter, 
and  cries  of  “good  good.”] 

[Mote  to  the  reporter.  In  reply  to  this  remark  of 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mason  requests  the  reporter  to 
state  that  lie  understands  that  a great  number  of  the 
names  attached  to  the  memorial  "were  the  names  of 
those  who  do  not  reside  in  Baltimore,  but  that  they 
were  gathered  from  travellers  at  the  rail  road  and 
steamboat  offices  in  the  city.] 

Mr-  Everett  was  understood  to  say  that,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mason ) had  thought 
proper  to  give  a political  character  to  this  memorial, 
he  (Mr.  E.)  would  move  that  the  names  be  printed. 
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A motion  was  made  to  lay  the  motion  to  print  on 
the  table;  which  motion,  by  ayes  70,  noes  65,  was 
agreed  to. 

So  the  motion  to  print  was  laid  on  the  table 

Mr.  Medill , presented  the  resolutions  of  citizens  of 
Hosking  valley,  his  constituents  in  Ohio,  in  relation 
to  controversies  to  Great  Britain,  against  her  occu- 
pation of  northeast  territory  in  contravention  of  the 
plain  and  specific  treaty  of  1783,  asserting  the  Ore- 
gon boundary  as  established  with  Spain  at  42°  and 
with  Russia  at  54°  40'  north  latitude,  the  inviolacy 
of  American  citizens,  resistance  to  the  right  of  search 
against  any  power  on  earth,  abhorrence  of  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade,  satisfaction  for  the  Caroline  outrage, 
fulfilment  of  Mr.  Webster’s  demands  in  bis  letters  to 
Mr.  Fox  of  date  April  24,  1841,  adherence  to  the 
general  government  in  maintaining  the  rights  and 
honor  of  the  nation  however  differing  from  it  on 
points  of  domestic  policy  and  to  place  fortifications 
arid  navy  in  best  state  for  defence.  Objection  being- 
made,  the  resolutions  were  not  received. 

Mr.  Everett  moved  that  the  house  resolve  itself  into 
committee  of  the  whole  upon  the  subject  of  the  ap- 
portionment bill.  No  objection  being  made,  Mr. 
Htten,  of  Maine,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

When  the  committee  adjourned  last  evening  the 
state  of  the  question  was  as  follows: 

“On  motion  of  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Illinois,  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Everett,  fixing  the  ratio  at  70,680  had 
been  stricken  out,  and  58,000  had  been  inserted. 

Mr.  Cushing  having  then  moved  an  amendment  to 
insert  50,391,  by  striking  out  58,000,  the  chairman  de- 
cided the  amendment  of  Mr.  Cushing  to  be  out  of  or- 
der. 

And  stated  the  pending  question  to  be  on  striking 
out  68,000,  [the  number  in  the  original  bill,]  and  in- 
serting 58,000.” 

Mr.  J.  T.  Mason,  of  Maryland,  proposed  to  the 
committee  that  the  ratio  of  representation  should  be 
reduced  from  68,000,  as  contemplated,  to  6:2,000. 

Mr.  Tillinghast.  of  Rhode  Island,  was  opposed  to 
the  number  named,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  de- 
prive his  state  of  a representative.  He  thought  300 
or  280  members  were  just  as  competent  to  do  busi- 
ness as  the  present  number. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  was  in  favor  of  a larger 
number  and  named  100,000.  The  effect  would  be 
to  reduce  the  number  of  representatives  to  140,  and 
this  would  restore  order  in  the  house,  and  be  econo- 
mical also. 

Mr.  Broivn,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  in  favor  of  such 
a number  as  would  give  as  many  representatives  as 
we  now  had,  and  no  more.  Mr.  B.  thought  the  prin- 
ciple of  Mr.  Thompson  if  carried  out  would  reduce 
the  control  of  the  house  to  afew  and  if  carried  fully  out 
would  bring  it  down  to  one,  and  that  one  perhaps 
himself.  He  made  no  professions  of  being  disinte- 
rested; and  thought  if  the  number  were  small  it  would 
likely  consist  of  lawyers;  and  few  farmers  would 
ever  be  there.  He  proposed  a measure  originally 
proposed  by  Mr.  Briggs  that  every  member  should 
propose  the  number  he  thought  best  and  that  the  vole 
be  taken  on  each  number  so  proposed  beginning  at 
the  highest. 

Mr.  Thompson  contended  that  Mr.  Brown  was  for 
a talking  number,  while  he  himself  was  for  a busi- 
ness number.  Mr.  li.  was  incessantly  talking  while 
he  seldom  obtruded  himself  on  the  house. 

Mr,  Bolls  was  in  favor  of  the  mode  suggested  by 
Mr.  Briggs  and  Mr.  Brown, ior  arriving  at  the  number. 

The  house  then  struck  out  the  number  68,t)UU  in 
the  original  bill,  and  it  was  left  blank. 

Motions  were  then  received  by  the  chair  for  filling 
the  blank,  whereupon  the  following  numbers  were 
proposed: 

By  Mr.  Underwood,  141,000;  R.  W.  Thompson, 
114,UL)U;  VVatterson,  105, 00U;  Turney,  102,000;  Mor- 
gan, 100,000;  Chapman,  97,000;  Rogers,  92,000;  C. 
Johnson,  90,000;  vVarren,  80,000;  James  Russell, 
78,365;  Ridgway,  75,500;  Saunders,  74,500;  Jacob 
Tnompson,  74,100;  J.  Irvin,  74,000;  Gamble,  McKay 
and  Mathiot,  72,000;  E.  U.  White,  71,000;  Gilmer, 
Wise  and  Stokely,  70,680;  Lewis,  69,906;  Rhett  and 
W.  Butler,  66,000;  G.  Brown,  Daniel,  and  P.  G. 
Caldwell,  65,500;  Habersham,  63,500;  Snyder,  63,000; 
Blair,  62,500;  VV.  Smith,  62,279;  Randolph,  62,172; 
Powell,  A.  Marshall,  Halsted  and  Hopkins,  62,000; 
Houston,  61,167;  Dean,  60,778;  Linn,  J.  Brown,  and 
Read,  60,700;  J.  Cooper  and  John  C.  Clark,  60,500; 
J.  C.  Edwards,  60,000;  Reynolds,  59,506;  Graham, 
59,241;  Bolts,  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  and  VVm.  VV.  Irwin, 
58,900;  Everett,  58,250;  Caruthers  and  A.  V.  Brown, 
58,152;  Arnold,  58,000;  Colquit  and  Gordon,  57,831; 
Riggs.  57,830;  HuOard,  57,500;  Moore,  57,000;  East- 
man, 56,914,  Atherton,  56,746;  M.  A.  Cooper,  56,200; 
Green,  54,500;  VV.  O.  Butler,  54.378;  Owsley,  54,265: 
Tillinghast  and  J.  P.  Kennedy,  54,000;  Shields  and 
Pearce,  53,999;  Fornance,  53, S00;  Stratton,  53,000: 
Sanford,  52,285;  Howard  52,100;  Holmes,  51,300; 


Board  man  51,000;  Riggs,  50.159;  Roosevelt,  Pemllc-  I 

ton,  Clinton,  and  Reding,  50,000;  Van  Boren  and  Cal-  | 
houn,  45,000;  R.  D.  Davis  and  It.  McClellan,  30,000.  I 

All  the  numbers  having  been  proposed,  (either  viva 
voce  by  gentlemen  in  their  scats,  or  by  sending  billets 
to  the  clerk’s  table) — 

They  were  reported  by  the  clerk  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Underwood,  read  a statement  snowing  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  number  pro- 
posed by  himself.  It  would  leave  four  states  with 
| one  member  each;  seven  states  with  two  members; 
j three  states  with  three  members;  four  slates  with  four 
j members;  fourstates  with  five  members;  beside  which  | 
Virginia  would  have  eight,  Pennsylvania  twelve,  and  i 
N.  York  seventeen.  It  would  leave  a smaller  fraction,  [ 

too,  than  any  other  number  proposed,  save. one.  Mr. 
U.  argued  in  favor  of  having  a house  of  limited  nuin-  | 
hers,  as  more  favorable  to  coo!  and  intelligent  legis-  ' 
lation.  lie  believed  that  less  than  half  the  present  j 
number  of  representatives  would  do  more  business, 
and  do  it  better  than  the  existing  number.  He  de-  | 
precated  any  large  increase  of  members,  as  tending 
toward  a mob  government,  by  confusion,  crowing 
like  cocks,  braying  like  asses,  shullling  with  feet, 
coughing,  and  other  similar  expedients  now  pursued 
in  the  house  of  commons  in  England.  If  this  was 
what  gentlemen  really  desired,  then  let  them  take 
the  lowest  average  that  had  been  proposed. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  in  favor  of  a numerous  house  of 
representatives,  and  founded  his  arguments  for  it,  as 
he  said,  on  the  constitution.  If  it  had  been  the  in- 
tention of  the  framers  of  that  instrument  to  separate 
the  powers  of  government  into  Ihree  distinct  depart-  ; 
merits,  independent  of  each  other,  then  the  experi- 
ment had,  in  practice,  signally  failed.  The  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature  was  in  fact  the  government, 
and  all  attempts  of  the  executive,  and  of  the  other 
branch,  to  counterbalance  it  had  proved  unavailing. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  was  important  to  guard  it 
against  corruption;  and  nothing  tended  more  to  this 
result  than  enlarging-  its  number.  He  referred  in  il- 
lustration, to  the  days  of  general  Jackson,  when  the 
will  of  one  man  had  -wielded  the  power  of  the  na- 
tion; and  cited  the  course  pursued  by  the  elder 
Adams  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts, 
when  ho  had  proposed  a very  numerous  popular  le- 
gislature as  the  best  safeguard  to  liberty. 

Mr.  Pope  said  he  had  once  been  in  favor  of  a di- 
minished number  of  representatives,  as  a means  of 
avoiding  the  confusion  and  delay  which  now  too 
much  prevailed;  but,  on  further  reflection,  and  after 
more  experience,  he  had  come  to  the  belief  that  for 
the  preservation  of  liberty  the  larger  the  number  of 
representatives  of  the  people  the  better.  Fie  refer- 
red, in  support  of  a numerous  delegation,  to  the 
course  of  General  Washington,  who  had  proposed, 
in  convention,  to  make  the  restriction  in  the  con- 
stitution as  low  as  30,UU0.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
many  of  the  greatest  of  the  Virginia  statesmen  that 
as  you  increased  the  number  of  the  people’s  repre- 
sentatives in  the  legislature,  you  increased  the  actual 
power  of  th°  people.  Mr.  P.  advocated  a compara- 
tively small  congressional  district,  as  better  enabling 
the  representative  to  have  a personal  acquaintance 
with  his  constituents,  and  rendering  him  more  inde- 
pendent of  the  misrepresentations  of  a party  press. 
It  would  be  harder  to  prostrate  an  honest  man  in  a 
smaller  than  in  a very  large  district.  The  power  of 
wealth,  too,  would  be  less  felt.  He  believed  a house 
with  five  hundred  members  would  preserve  more 
order  in  its  proceedings,  and  would  have  a smaller 
number  of  debaters,  than  one  of  the  present  size. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  New  York,  very  warmly  opposed 
the  number  now  under  consideration,  and  contended 
for  a small  average  and  a numerous  house  of  the 
people.  As  to  the  objection  from  increased  expense, 
lie  had  a ready  mode  of  meeting  that:  whicli  was,  to 
reduce  the  per  diem  of  members  to  $4,  and  abolish  their 
franking  privilege.  He  avowed  it  as  his  earnest  de- 
sire to  get  more  of  the  people  into  the  house  and 
fewer  gentlemen.  He  recognised  no  such  class  in 
the  community;  he  wanted  to  see  the  hard-handed 
mechanics  and  farmers  on  that  floor.  He,  too,  be- 
lieved a house  of  five  hundred  members  would  be 
more  orderly  and  would  do  business  more  expedi- 
tiously. The  necessity  of  such  a man’s  making  a 
speech  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  his  constituents 
would  in  such  a house  tie  superceded — the  members 
would  be  acting  voting  men,  not  talking  men.  Mr. 
D.  wanted  to  change  the  tone  of  manners  and  feel- 
ings in  this  metropolis.  He  felt  himself  a stranger 
here,  and  wanted  an  atmosphere  round  him  more 
congenial  to  those  he  represented.  The  house  ought 
to  he  a living,  acting  emanation  from  the  people,  and 
should  be  composed  of  materials  of  the  same  sort 
with  them,  lie  would  giadly  see  its  numbers  doubl- 
ed. As  it  was  now,  he  never  had  seen  more  disor- 
der and  less  decorum  and  efficiency  in  any  legislative 


body. 


Mr.  Umlcrioood  further  advocated  the  amendment 
he  had  proposed,  and  argued  against  the  principle  of 
the.  gentleman  who  had  opposed  it,  and  had  contend- 
ed fora  numerous  representation.  From  1789  to  the 
present  time  the  members  of  the  house  had  increas- 
ed from  69  to  242.  Our  population  was  now  seven- 
teen millions.  It  was  doubling  itself  every  twenty- 
five  years,  and  figures  would  show  that,  in  twenty- 
five  years  more,  we  should  at  that  rale  have  tliirty- 
four  millions,  arid  then  again  sixty-eight  millions; 
and  in  twenty-five  years  further,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  millions;  all  within  the  period  of  a single 
life  time.  Now,  if  gentlemen,  proceeded  on  the 
ground  that,  in  order  to  the  safety  of  liberty,  we 
must  have  a representative  for  every  fifty  thousand 
people,  in  seventy-live  years  from  this  time  our  house 
of  represenlatives  would  number  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty  members. 

[A  voice,  “How  long  would  it  take  to  call  the 
yeas  and  nays?”] 

Could  this  be  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  peo- 
ple’s rights?  Mr.  U.  passed  a high  eulogiurn  on  Mr. 
Pope,  but  put  it  to  that  gentleman’s  candor  to  say 
whether  his  own  principle  did  not  need  some  restric- 
tion? 

Mr.  U.  reminded  gentlemen  that  this  was  not  a lo- 
cal municipal  government,  but  one  formed  chiefly 
vvilh  an  aspect  to  our  foreign  relations:  in  such  a go- 
vernment identity  of  feeling  with  the  people  was  the 
main  thing  to  he  preserved;  and  this  could  be  secured 
whether  the  number  of  representatives  was  larger  or 
smaller.  One  gentleman  had  .urged  that  large  num- 
bers in  a large  district  would  be  more  susceptible  to 
the  influence  of  wealth;  another  had  insisted  that 
multiplying  the  members  of  the  house  was  the  way 
to  prevent  its  being  bought  up  by  the  execulive.  The 
arguments  of  gentlemen  cut  each  other’s  throats.  To 
enlarge  the  congressional  districts  would  raise  the 
character  of  the  representative:  it  would  break  the 
power  of  mere  shake  hands  and  grog  shop  influence, 
and  would  require  more  weight  of  character  to  se- 
cure a man’s  election.  As  to  greatly  enlightening 
the  people  bv  personal  intercourse,  hut  little  could 
be  done;  if  they  were  to  be  enlightened,  it  must  be  by 
circulars.  [A  voice.  “But  how  if  they  can’t  read?”] 

Then  it  would  be  of  little  use  for  a member  of 
congress  to  go  through  the  district  as  a schoolmaster 
teaching  his  people  to  read  and  write.  [A  laugh.] 

Mr.  U.  concluded  by  dwelling  on  the  influence  of 
his  plan  in  elevating  the  smaller  states  on  the  floor, 
and  giving  them  also  more  weight  in  a presidential 
election. 

Mr.  Wise  said  he  differed  tolo  ceelo  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  on  his  right,  (Mr.  Pope),  and 
insisted  that  the  history  of  this  government  did  not 
show  that  a less  numerous  body  was  mofe  easily 
corrupted  than  a larger.  The  senate,  a less  nume- 
rous body  than  the  house,  was  the  chief  check  upon 
the  executive,  both  on  the  score  of  appointments  and 
also  in  the  treaty  making  power.  If  he  attempted 
to  buy  any  it  would  be  them;  yet  the  constitution  had 
given  but  two  senators  even  to  a state  containing 
two  millions  and  a half  of  people.  There  had  never 
but  a single  instance  of  attempted  direct  bribery  been 
proved,  and  in  that  the  attempt  was  not  made  upon 
the  senate  but  in  that  house. 

[Mr.  Sprrgg  interposed,  and  referred  to  an  usurpa- 
tion by  the  senate,  in  1837,  of  the  powers  and  prero- 
galives  of  the  house  in  originating  money  bills.] 

Mr.  Wise  insisted  that  this  made  in  favor  of  his 
side  of  the  argument,  for  all  originating  of  money 
bills  by  this  house  must  cease  if  its  numbers  were 
greatly  augmented.  Money  bills  had  now  to  be  cor- 
rected and  patched  by  the  senate,  and  if  the  mem- 
bers were  multiplied,  they  would  be  still  more  im- 
perfect and  defective.  In  a large  house,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bribe  was  easier  than  in  a small;  for  it  must 
act  under  leaders,  and  it  was  only  to  bribe  the  lead- 
ers and  the  executive  could  secure  the  control  of  the 
body.  Mr.  W.  extended  similar  reasoning  to  all  po- 
pular meetings;  spoke  of  his  experience  in  such  as- 
semblies; and  gave  an  edifying  account  of  (he  machi- 
nery used  on  such  occasions;  the  preparation  of  re- 
solutions cut  and  dried  beforehand;  the  designation 
and  training  of  speakers;  the  supplying  them  with 
points  of  argument,  &c.  and  the  carrying  of  the  re- 
sult by  a huzza.  It  might  be  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry 
who  huzzaed,  but  it  was  the  leaders  who  were  to  be 
bribed:  the  people  could  not  be. 

Gentlemen  seemed  to  have  had  the  British  house 
of  commons  before  their  eyes;  just  as  if  they  were  a 
representation  of  the  people  of  England.  It  was  no 
such  thing;  it  was  a representation  of  the  ministry  in 
power,  or  soon  to  come  into  power.  The  members, 
a large  majority  of  them,  were  absent,  most  of  the 
time,  and  were  sent  for  when  their  votes  were  want- 
ed. This  was  the  natural  result  of  a very  numerous 
legislative  body.  A house  so  constituted  would  ne- 
cessarily throw  the  whole  power  of  the  government 
into  the  hands  of  the  senate  and  the  executive.  In 
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the  last  war  the  house  had  contained  a little  over  a 
hundred  members;  and  even  then  it  had  at  oire  time 
sat  three  weeks,  without  a recess,  before  it  could  get 
a question.  Had  it  consisted  of  three  hundred  men, 
what  would  have  become  of  the  country?  The  capitol 
xni'o-ht  have  been  battered  down  before  the  house  of 
representatives  could  have  voted  a man  or  a dollar  to 
defend  it.  As  to  the  argument  for  reducing  the  pay 
of  members,  it  was  an  argument  to  the  aristocracy— 
its  tendency  was  to  fill  the  house  only  with  them; 
poor  men  could  not.  afford  to  come  here.  If  the  gen- 
tleman was  so  anxious  to  see  butchers  and  bakers  in 
the  house,  he  took  the  wrong  course  to  bring  them 
into  it.  Why,  a man  could  not,  as  it  was,  bear  the 
expense  of  a foreign  mission  unless  he  had  a fortune; 
and  so  it  would  be  in  this  house;  unless  lie  was  willing 
to  break  himself,  break  his  friends,  and  ruin  his  wife 
and  children.  Besides,  the  constitution  required  one- 
half  the  total  number  of  the  house  to  constitute  a 
quorum,  (in  the  house  of  commons  forty  men  were 
sufficient),  and  how  much  of  the  tune  had  the  pre- 
sent house  contained  over  one  hundred  and  sixty 
members?  What  would  a house  do  with  double  its 
number?  There  would  be  an  eternal  call  of  the 
house;  and  each  call  would  consume  hours.  Parlia- 
ment was  the  local  as  well  as  the  general  legislature; 
the  only  legislature;  but  here  we  had  twenty-four  lo- 
cal legislatures;  hence  neighborhood  representation 
was  not  called  for.  A local  legislature  ought  to  be 
large;  a national  need  not  be.  The  present  number 
of  the  house  just  steered  between  the  benefits  of 
both  plans;  while  it  never  was  led,  it  was  always 
misled.  Never,  sinCe  Mr.  W.  had  held  a seat  here, 
had  it  been  so  inefficient  a body  as  it  was  at  this  mo- 
ment. The  deterioration  had  been  constant,  as  well 
in  the  despatch  of  business  as  in  the  manner  and  the 
matter  of  its  debates.  All  owing,  as  he  believed,  to 
its  overgrown  size. 

Mr.  Sprigg  was  very  animated  and  very  indignant 
in  his  comments  on  the  derogatory  remarks  in  rela- 
tion to  the  present  character  and  standing  of  the 
house  with  which  Mr.  Wise  had  concluded.  Pie 
considered  it  a part  of  a conspiracy  by  “base  lick- 
spittle fellows”  to  “slang  whang  the  house,”  with  a 
view  to  degrade  it  in  the  public  estimation.  He  re- 
ferred especially  to  a communication  in  the  news- 
papers from  a naval  officer,  who  had  afterwards 
come  crawling  on  his  knees  to  ask  the  pardon  of 
congress.  He  was  ashamed  this  low  slang  should  be 
countenanced  by  members  on  the  floor.  The  gentle- 
man had  said  this  house  had  been  deteriorating  ever 
since  he  had  been  in  it,  and  signified  something  about 
leaving  it.  He  hoped  the  gentleman  would  do  so; 
then  perhaps  the  house  would  grow  better.  God 
knew  there  was  no  one  man  in  it  whose  absence 
would ^o  highly  improve  it. 

As  to  what  had  been  said  by  a colleague  of  his, 
(Mr.  Underwood),  about  shake-hands  and  dram-drink- 
ing influence,  he  thought  a man  who  would  shake  a 
good  fellow  by  the  hand,  and  drink  a glass  of  wine 
with  him  in  friendship,  much  better  than  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Temperance  Society,  or  the 
Congressional  Temperance  Society  either.  [Laugh.] 
It  was  an  insult  to  the  house  to  base  an  argu- 
ment before  it  on  the  hypothesis  that  its  members 
could  be  bought  up.  What  had  drinking  a glass  of 
good  whiskey  with  a man’s  constituents  to  do  wilh 
cheating  them  and  deceiving  them?  Yet  this  was  his 
colleague’s  argument.  If  it  had  come  from  some 
follow  along  on  the  northeast  coast,  he  should  not  so 
much  have  minded  it;  but  to  corne  from  a colleague 
of  his!  The  house  of  lords  were  greater  gentlemen 
than  the  house  of  commons!  and  so  senators  were 
decenter  men  than  we!  Pie  denied  that  it  was  the 
senate  that  was  a check  upon  the  executive.  No:  it 
was  this  house  that  was  his  check;  and  never  had  a 
set  of  fellows  shown  themselves  more  obstreperous 
to  an  executive  than  this  congress  had  to  John  Ty- 
ler. [Laughter.]  Pits  colleague  seemed  to  think 
that  if  he  could  but  represent  141,000  people  lie 
would  be  a much  greater  man  than  he  is  now’ — per- 
haps almost,  or  quite,  equal  to  a senator.  Great 
God!  (exclaimed  Mr.  S.)  a’n’t  you  content?  If  Mr. 
S.  did  not  think  himself  fully  equal  to  any  senator 
breathing  he  would  straight  walk  out  of  that  hall. 
He  spoke  in  complimentary  terms  of  the  present  and 
late  senators  from  his  state,  and  congratulated  him- 
self that  he  had  heartily  voted  for  them  both,  and 
against  his  colleague. 

Mr.  Underwood  here  observed  that  he  never  had 
been  a candidate:  his  name  had  been  run  without 
his  knowledge  or  consent. 

The  question  was  then  taken  and  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Underwood  proposing  14i,000  was  rejected 
witiiout  a count,  and  also  every  number  was  rejected 
successively  down  to  60,51)0,  which  last  was  adopted 
by  a vote  of  32  to  60. 

The  committee  therefore  agreed  to  fill  the  blank 
of  the  bill  wilh  the  representative  number  of  .60,500 
■and  then  rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 


Friday  April  22.  Mr.  Bolls  arose  to  a point  of 
order.  He  found  the  following  in  the  journal  of  the 
house. 

“Under  the  order  of  the  house  of  the  29th  ultimo, 
Mr.  Patrick  G.  Goode  laid  on  the  clerk’s  table  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  a meeting  of  citizens  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Ashtabula,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  on  the  11th  of 
April  instant,  approving  the  conduct  of  Joshua  R. 
Giddings,  la'te  a member  of  the  house  from  the  state 
of  Ohio,  in  introducing  certain  resolutions  into  the 
house  on  the  21st  of  March  last;  also  strongly  dis- 
approving the  course  pursued  by  the  house  on  the  22d 
of  the  same  month  towards  Mr.  Giddings  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  his  said  resolution; 
which  resolutions  were  laid  on  the  table.” 

Mr.  B.  staled  that  no  such  resolutions  had  been 
presented  to  the  house;  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
(Mr..  Goode)  had  yesterday  laid  those  resolutions  on 
the  table;  they’ were  not  presented  to  the  house.  He 
moved  that  that  passsage  be  stricken  out  from  the 
journal. 

The  speaker  stated  that  the  journal  in  express  terms 
staies,  not  that  they  were  presented,  but  that  they 
were  laid  on  the  table  under  the  order  of  the  house 
of  the  29th  ult.  After  much  warm  discussion 
in  which  Mr.  Butts  and  Mr.  Goode  partook  the 
speaker  explained  that  under  the  20th  rule,  which 
provided  that  the  speaker  should  “call  for  petitions 
from  the  members  of  each  state,”  &c.  although  the 
single  words  “petitions”  was  used,  yet  the  uniform 
practice  of  the  house  had  been  to  receive  not  only 
petitions,  but  resolutions  of  legislatures  and  resolu- 
tions of  primary  assemblies  of  the  people;  and  under 
the  general  authority  given  to  the  speaker  under  the 
order  adopted  on  the  motion  of  (he  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Adams),  the  speaker  had  been 
governed  by  what  had  been  the  practice  of  the  house 
hitherto,  and  had  acted  on  resolutions  of  legislature 
and  of  primary  assemblages  of  the  people  as  well  as 
on  petitions.  This,  the  speaker  had  thought,  he  was 
bound  to  do. 

Mr.  Bolts  considered  the  introduction  thus  of  those 
resolutions  censuring  the  house  as  a violation  of  the 
rule  adopted  on  motion  of  Mr.  Adams,  which  was 
confined  expressly  to  petitions.  Did  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  rise  in  his  place  openly  and  above  board, 
and  ask  that  these  resolutions  might  be  entered  on 
the  journal?  No.  He  had  presented  them  at  the 
clerk’s  table  without  the  knowledge  of  a single  mem- 
ber. It  was  due  al  least  from  the  southern  members 
if  not  from  the  northern,  to  protect  this  body  from 
defamatory  proceedings,  and  he  was  about  to  move 
the  expulsion  of  that  man  who  holds  a seat  by  cour- 
tesy in  this  house  [pointing  to  a reporter  forthe  Eman- 
cipator and  Free  American]  and  who  employed  him- 
self in  defaming  one  portion  of  the  members  as 
dough  faces  and  slaves.  He  received  that  paper  re- 
gularly, he  knew  not  how.  He  hoped  members 
enough  would  be  found  to  strike  this  passage  from 
the  journal,  and  then  expel  those  who  came  herebut 
to  defame  and  slander.  Air.  Bolts  knew  not  of  the 
presentation  of  these  proceedings  until  after  they 
were  laid  on  the  clerk’s  table.  He  did  not  think  they 
had  got  there  precisely  as  ihey  ought,  and  having 
taken  them  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  enquired 
whether  he  intended  to  follow  them  up  with  any  sub- 
stantive proposition,  he  had  told  him  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Goode  said  he  had  presented  the  resolulions 
under  the  rule  adopted  by  the  house,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  the  knowledge  of  any  member  of 
this  house,  nor  was  it  without  the  knowledge  of 
members  at  the  time  lie  presented  (hem  of  what  the 
resolutions  were.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
(Mr.  Bolts)  had  misunderstood  him,  in  supposing 
that  lie  had  said  that  he  did  not  intend  to  pursue  the 
subject  further.  His  object  was  to  present  the  reso- 
tions.  He  had  placed  them  on  the  table,  where  they 
would  have  all  the  privileges  of  resolutions  present- 
ed by  any  member  of  this  house.  The  resolutions 
had  got  upon  the  table  fairly  under  the  rule  of  the 
house,  and  in  the  only  manner  in  which  it  could  be 
done.  He  utterly  rebelled  any  thing  like  a charge 
imputing  to  him  any  intention  of  putting  these  reso- 
lutions on  the  table  in  a surreptitious  manner.  The 
member  from  Ohio  did  not  intend  to  do  so.  Because 
he  held  his  seat  in  an  unobtrusive  maimer,  lie  did  not 
wish  gentlemen  to  suppose  it  was  because  lie  did  not 
mean  to  assert  his  rights  and  privileges.  He  wished 
to  injure  the  reelings  of  no  man,  but  there  were 
principles  and  sentiments  dear  to  the  house  which 
never  could  be  trampled  on  without  a proper  reply 
and  repulsion. 

Air.  Arnold  said  lie  thought  this  debate  strictly  un- 
necessary. This  attempt  of  gentlemen  to  make 
capital  out  of  the  proceedings  of  this  house  in  the 
case  of  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  in  his  opinion,  was  a 
despicable  affair,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  It  showed 
that  gentlemen  were  hard  run  to  produce  materials 
of  excitement.  Mr.  Joshua  R.  Giddings  expressed 


his  opinions,  and  the  house  expressed  theirs.  And 
therefore,  Mr.  Giddings  flew  all  into  a flutter  and 
went  home.  Had  they  not  a right  to  express  their 
opinion  as  well  as  Mr.  Giddings?  The  attempt  was 
made  to  make  Mr.  Giddings  a martyr.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  barefaced  attempts  to  defraud  the  peo- 
ple that  he  had  seen  in  the  whole  country.  He  mov- 
ed the  previous  question. 

Air.  Goode,  of  Ohio,  said  that  he  would  take  the 
motion  to  strike  out,  if  that  should  prevail,  as  a de- 
cisive negative,  and  would  not  offer  the  resolutions 
again  for  the  present. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Batts,  to  strike  it  out,  was  then 
taken,  and  decided  in  Ihe  affirmative,  yeas  98,  nays 
75.  So  the  said  portion  of  the  journal  was  “truck 
out. 

On  motion  of  ATr.  Cowen,  the  house  resolved  it- 
self into  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Medill,  of 
Ohio,  in  the  chair,  for  the  consideration  of  private 
business,  after  the  transaction  of  which,  the  commit- 
tee rose. 

The  speaker  then  laid  before  the  house  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  war  department  and  governor  of 
Georgia,  since  4th  March,  1841,  in  relation  to  Indian 
depredations.  On  motion  of  Air.  Warren,  certain 
portions  thereof  were  referred  to  the  committee  on 
military  affairs  with  instructions  to  report  on  the 
propriety  of  making  the  appropriation  therein  asked 
for. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  Iowa,  submitted  a resolution  call- 
ing for  information  of  American  citizens  murdered 
on  the  “neutral  grounds,”  in  Iowa,  &c.  and  what 
military  protection  is  offered  to  its  western  frontiers. 

The  house  having  determined  their  visit  to  the 
stea-m  ships  on  to-morrow  adjourned  over  to  Monday 
next. 

Monday,  April  25.  The  committee  of  claims,  on 
motion  of  the  chairman,  were  ailowed  to  sit  while 
the  house  of  representatives  were  in  session. 

Mr.  Stanly,  of  N.  C.  asked  the  house  to  take  up 
the  bill  from  the  committee  of  the  whole,  reported 
April  7,  by  Air.  Kennedy,  entitled  “an  act  to  prevent 
the  transportation  of  passengers  or  letters  coastwise 
by  foreign  steamers.” 

The  bill  having  been  read,  Mr.  Morgan,  of  New 
York,  moved  tiiat  the  committee  of  the  whole  be  dis- 
charged from  the  consideration  of  the  act. 

The  committee  of  the  whole  were  discharged. 

Mr.  Proffit  thought  that  the  bill  contained  princi- 
ples which  were  wrong.  There  were,  he  thought, 
too  many  restrictions  in  the  bill.  He  had  not  had 
time  to  examine  it. 

Mr.  Fillmore  stated  that  when  the  bill  was  first  re- 
ported ho  had  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  passing  it. 
He  bad,  however,  examined  the  subject,  and  believ- 
ed that  it  should  pass.  The  enactments  of  foreign 
nations  prohibited  the  transportation  of  goods  in  fo- 
reign vessels  and  passengers  also.  In  this  country  a 
law  had  been  long  in  force  which  applied  to  goods, 
and  none  had  been  passed  in  reference  to  passengers, 
because  until  recently  none  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Cashing,  of  Mass,  made  a brief  explanation  in 
regard  to  foreign  practices  and  law,  and  favored  the 
passage  of  the  act. 

Air.  Cooper,  of  Georgia,  moved  a re-commitment 
of  the  bill.  He  regretted  that  the  committee  hod 
been  discharged.  There  were  provisions  in  the  bill 
for  which  lie  would  not  vote. 

Mr.  Proffit  spoke  briefly  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 
Air.  Briggs,  ofAIass.  moved  that  it  be  postponed. 

Mr.  lihelt,  of  S.  C.  named  Thursday  next,  which 
motion,  after  a brief  consideration,  prevailed. 

Air.  Underwood,  of  Ky.  moved  to  take  up  the  Dis- 
trict bank  bill.  He  thought  the  house  should  vote 
upon  the  bill  at  one  day  or  another. 

Mr.  Everett,  of  Vermont,  moved  that  the  house  go 
into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
union,  for  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  fixing 
upon  the  ratio  of  representation  under  the"  last  cen- 
sus. The  motion  prevailed  by  a large  vote. 

The  committee  on  Thursday  last  had  agreed  upon 
60,500  as  the  ratio  of  representation. 

Mr.  Underwood,  of  Ky.  moved  an  amendment  so  as 
to  make  the  ratio  of  representation  58,000.  Objec- 
tions were  made,  that  the  motion  was  not  in  order. 
Mr.  Underwood  wished  to  explain  the  injustice  done 
by  the  ratio  adopted  by  the  committee.  In  order  to 
do  this,  lie  proposed  to  move  that  the  committee  rise, 
and  submitted  that  motion  to  the  committee,  upon 
which  a speech  was  in  order.  Mr.  Underwood  ap- 
pealed to  the  representatives  of  the  large  states  not 
to  adopt  a ratio  of  representation  which  would  be 
unjust  to  the  weaker  states  of  the  union.  Air.  U. 
having  finished, 

Air.  Atherton,  of  New  Hampshire  moved  to  amend 
by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  “every”  in  sixth 
line  and  inserting  53,999.  Mr.  A.  sustained  his  pro- 
position in  an  argument  of  some  length,  urging  its 
propriety  and  justice. 
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Mr.  Reynolds  argued  at  some  length  in  favor  of  such 
a ratio  as  Would  enable  the  state  of  Illinois  to  swap  a 
fraction  of  fifty-two  thousand  for  a member;  and 
spoke  strongly  on  the  propriety  of  districting  the 
states  throughout  the  union. 

Mr.  Briggs  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by 
striking  out  513,939,  and  inserting  50,179. 

Mr.  Atherton  modified  his  amendment  so  as  to  read 
53,875. 

Mr.  Briggs  had  submitted  this  amendment,  he  said, 
with  a view  to  try  the  sense  of  the  committee  on  one 
point,  which  was  this:  The  ratio  proposed  by  him 
was  the  largest  ratio  which  would  leave  every  state 
in  possession  of  its  present  number  of  representa- 
tives. Mr.  B.  then  glanced  briefly  at  some  general 
considerations  which  would  inlluence  his  mind  in  vo- 
ting for  the  ratio  he  had  designated,  though  his  own 
preference  was  for  the  number  as  it  now  stood  in  the 
bill,  [i.  e.  60,500]. 

Mr.  Stokely  spoke  mainly  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Briggs.  Mr.  S.  was  in  favor  of 
keeping  thp  house  down  to  the  present  number,  and, 
as  tlie  country  increased,  of  increasing  the  ratio  of 
representation  and  the  area  represented. 

Mr.  Wm.  C.  Johnson  deprecated  the  introduction 
of  party  considerations  into  this  debate,  and  urged 
the  settlement  of  the  question  purely  on  its  own 
merits.  lie  replied  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Slokely, 
and  other  gentlemen,  in  favor  of  a large  ratio,  and 
advocated  an  increase  of  representation  as  best 
adapted  to  diminish  the  executive  power,  to  the  cor- 
rect expression  of  the  popular  will,  and  as  in  con- 
formity to  the  settled  policy  heretofore  pursued,  as 
demanded  by  the  augmentation  of  the  population 
and  extension  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
The  present  number  of  the  house  of  representatives 
was  less  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  electors 
than  that  of  any  legislative  body  in  the  world.  He 
should  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire,  (Mr.  Atherton,)  and  if  this 
failed,  would  vote  for  any  smaller  number  down  to 
50,000,  as  calculated  to  distribute  equally  the  frac- 
tions among  the  different  states. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Kentucky,  advocated  a large 
ratio,  and  replied  to  the  argument  of  the  gentlemen 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Wm.  C.  ■ Johnson ) and  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Atherton.)  If  the  members  of  the 
house  were  the  representatives  of  the  people  and  re- 
flected the  popular  will, 'that  will  would  as  truly  be 
represented  by  few  as  by  many.  He  referred  to  the 
composition  of  the  house  of  commons  and  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  and  to  the  scenes  of  confusion  and 
disorder  witnessed  there  among  their  large  numbers, 
and  argued  that  where  the  number  was  so  increased 
the  purposes  ol' deliberation  and  reason  were  lost,  as 
also  the  concentration  of  purpose  and  unity  of  action 
which  were  necessary  to  clear  and  sound  legislation. 
He  also  contended  that  the  fewer  the  members  of 
the  house  the  higher  would  be  their  character,  tiie 
more  liberal  and  enlarged  their  views,  the  greater 
their  individual  responsibility,  and  the  less  their  lia- 
bility to  be  swerved  by  executive  influence. 

If  a large  number  were  elected,  they  were  with- 
drawn from  the  state  service,  and  a greater  number 
of  political  aspirants  set  in  motion.  He  referred  to 
the  argument  against  a reduction  of  the  members  of 
the  old  states,  contending  that  no  inequality  would 
in  this  manner  be  created,  as  they  preserved  their 
comparative  strength  and  relative  proportion.  He 
also  argued  that  the  consideration  of  economy  should 
not  be  overlooked,  as  an  argument  for  tne  reduction 
of  the  representation. 

Mr.  Tillmghttst  said  the  subject  resolved  itself  into 
two  simple  propositions;  one,  to  reduce  the  number 
of  the  house  on  the  principle,  in  consideration  of  the 
convenience  and  despatch  of  business  and  the  ease 
and  quietness  of  deliberation,  that  it  would  be  safer 
to  trust  the  legislation  of  the  country  to  a select  bo- 
dy more  similar  in  its  composition  to  the  Senate;  and 
the  other,  to  observe  the  democratic  principle  of  re- 
presentation (as  styled  by  the  gentleman  Irom  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Atherton ) up  to  the  point  of  retam- 
ing the  present  representation  of  each  state.  The 
house  had  decided,  as  to  the  first,  that  the  number 
was  not  to  be  reduced,  and  by  the  number  adopted 
it  had  been  increased.  He  was  for  taking  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Briggs ) for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  latter  object, 
which  only  remained  for  their  execution. 

Mr.  Cooper,  of  Georgia,  laid  down  the  following- 
propositions  as  axioms,  viz:  that  the  unrepresented 
fractions  in  the  whole  Union  should  be  small;  that 
the  fractions  of  each  section  of  the  Union  should  be 
small;  that  the  average  fractions  from  the  different 
sections  should  be  nearly  the  same;  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  states  having  very  large  fractions  should  b" 
very  few.  Ho  referred  to  and  based  his  argument 
on  a calculation  made  by  profc.--.or  ivleKayol'  Frank- 
lin college,  Georgia,  embracing  the  different  ratios 
between  70,000  and  55,000,  and  thenae  advocated  as 


possessing  all  t ho  above  mentioned  requisites  the  ra- 
tio of  56,209,  into  an  examination  of  the  results  of 
which  to  the  different  sections  of  the  Union,  and  to 
the  individual  states  lie  entered.  Mr.  C.  gave  way 
to  a motion  by 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  moved  that  the  com- 
mittee rise.  Which  motion  prevailing,  the  commit- 
tee rose  and  reported  progress. 

Mr.  Fillmore,  on  leave  submitted  a resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  secretary  of  state  for  a copy  of  the 
tariff  lately  proposed  in  (Jreat  Britain  with  reduc- 
tions thereof  to  American  denominations,  &e.,  and 
on  motion,  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday  April  26.  The  house  went  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole.  Mr.  Allen  of  Maine  was  called 
to  the  chair  and  the  apportionment  bill  was  taken 
up. 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Mr.  Cooper  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  White  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Tlidlack  and  Cooper  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Caru- 
thei-s,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Bownc,  and  the 
question  on  the  amendment  inserting  50,179  offered 
yesterday  by  Mr.  Briggs  was  taken  and  by  yeas  70, 
nays  72,  was  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

The  question  recurring  to  Mr.  Atherton's  amend- 
ment, as  thus  amended, 

Mr.  Everett  moved  an  amendment,  which  was  as 
follow’s: 

“That  from  and  after  the  third  day  of  March,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three,  the  house  of 
representatives  shall  consist  of  members  elected  ac- 
cording to  the  ratio  that  shall  in  the  respective  stales 
nearest  approximate  to  the  ratio  of  one  representa- 
tive for  every person  in  each  state,  computed 

according  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  E.  said  lie  had  left  the  number  in  the  resolu- 
tion blank,  in  order  to  present  the.  prineiple  simply  to 
the  house.  If  it  approved  the  principle,  the  number 
could  easily  be  arranged  afterward.  He  considered 
it  as  the  only  prineiple  which  was,  practically,  con- 
stitutional; the  only  principle  which  carried  out  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  constitution  on  the  subject 
of  congressional  representation.  It  represented  the 
representation  of  fractions,  in  a way  conformable  to 
the  constitution.  A perfect  proportion  of  represen- 
tation to  actual  population  was  confessedly  imprac- 
ticable; if  it  could  be  obtained,  that  would  be  con- 
stitutional, and  no  other;  but  as  this  was  obviously 
impossible,  then  to  comply  with  the  requisition  of  the 
constitution  ive  must  approach  as  near  it  as  practica- 
ble. 

Mr.  Wise,  Brown  and  Johnson  opposed  it.  They 
considered  that  fractions  should  not  be  represented, 
it  had  never  been  the  custom.  The  opinion  and  veto 
of  Washington  were  against  it. 

The  question  being  then  put,  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Everett  was  negatived  without  a count. 

Mr.  Atherton's  amendment  as  amended  by  Mr. 
Briggs  (inserting  50,179)  was  then  corrected  by  a vote 
of  ayes  90,  noes  59. 

Mr.  Halsled  then  said  that  he  had  been  instructed 
by  the  committee  on  elections  to'  report  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  which  he  sent  to  the  chair,  and 
which  related  to  the  manner  of  holding  the  elec- 
tions in  the  several  states  for  representatives  in  con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Atherton  argued  to  show  that  the  amendment 
was  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Underwood  took  the  ground  that  the  amend- 
ment was  not  in  order  because  it  proposed  to  con- 
gress to  do  that  which  it  had  no  constitutional  power 
to  do,  viz:  direct  the  state  legislatures  how  to  act  in 
the  matter  of  state  elections  to  congress. 

Mr.  Ealsted  replied,  and  quoted  the  constitu- 
tion, which  declares  that  congress  has  power  to  ap- 
point the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding  state 
elections. 

Mr.  Cdquit  denied  the  constitutionality  of  such  a 
law  as  the  amendment  proposed,  and  inquired  if  a 
state  should  refusd  io  obey,  how  it  was  going  to  be 
enforced?  He  hoped  the  gentleman  would  consent  to 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Daisied  said  lie  could  not  do  so,  having  been 
ordered  to  move  it. 

Mr.  Cnlquit  then  said  he  should  move  as  an  amend- 
ment that,  the  state  of  Georgia  be  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  the  lav/.  [A  laugh.] 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  S.  Carolina, 'supported  the  amend- 
ment, and  contended  that,  in  this,  the  popular  branch 
of  the  legislature,  the  true  principle  of  the  constitu- 
tion was,  that  minorities  as  well  as  majorities  should 
be  represented;  but  where  the  general  ticket  system 
prevailed  the  voice  of  the  minority  was  suppressed. 
Mr.  C.  desired  to  preserve  the  influence  of  the  small 
states.  Georgia,  New  Jersey,  and  Alabama  now 
elected  by  general  ticket;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that,  they  had  a stronger  voice  than  the  largest  states 
who  Vent  on  the  district  plan:  while  New  Jersey,  in 
such  a ease,  made  her  voice  tell  as  six,  the  voice  of 


New  York,  numerous  as  was  her  delegation,  told  but 
as  two.  The  large  states,  feeling  this,  would  soon 
resort  to  the  plan  of  a general  ticket,  and  then  what 
became  of  the  influence  of  the  small  slates?  They 
must  be  lost  and  swallowed  up.  Should  N.  York, 
for  example,  resort  to  that  system,  though  her  po- 
pulation might  be  so  equally  divided  that  one  party 
exceeded  the  other  but  by  a single  man,  the  prepon- 
derance of  that  one  man  would  give  to  the  state  for- 
ty votes  on  that  floor  in  favor  of  liis  side  of  the  ques- 
tion: a pov.  cr  equal  to  one-sixth  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  union.  On  all  the  questions  peculiar  to  southern 
interests,  the  northern  states,  owing  to  the  district 
system,  were  now  divided,  while  the  southern  voted 
in  solid  phalanx:  but  lot  the  general  ticket  prevail, 
and  they  would  overwhelm  the  south.  He  had  once 
doubted  the  constitutionality  of  the  amendment,  but, 
on  fuller  examination,  his  doubts  had  been  removed; 
the  constitutional  objection  was  wholly  technical. 

Mr.  TUlingliast  thought  the  objection  urged  by  Mr. 
underwood  strong,  and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  seemed  to  feel  its  force.  The  constitution 
reserved  to  the  states  the  right  to  regulate  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  state  elections  just  as  they 
pleased,  until  congress  should  take  up  the  subject 
and  act  upon  it:  congress  had  not  yet  done  this:  and 
till  then,  it  had  rio  right  to  direct  the  states  how  t,o 
act  in  the  matter.  The  amendment  did  not  legislate, 
but  called  on  the  states  to  legislate,  which  was  quite 
another  thing. 

Mr.  Gamble  had  no  doubt  that  congress  had  power 
to  district  the  states:  but  the  language  of  the  consti- 
tution was  merely  permissive,  not  obligatory.  Con- 
gress could  act,  if  it  pleased,  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject: but  it  could  not  direct  a state  how  to  act. 
Should  the  amendment  prevail,  it  would  only  be  ad- 
visory in  Us  effect:  the  states  might  comply  or  riot, 
but  when  congress  acted  authoritatively,  it  superced- 
ed the  state  action.  Mr.  G.  had  always  been  in  fa- 
vor of  the  district  plan,  though  in  Georgia  there  had 
been  nearly  an  equal  division  of  opinion  on  that 
subject.  The  general  ticket  plan  disabled  the  con- 
stituents from  personally  knowing  their  representa- 
tives: they  were  forced,  from  necessity,  to  resort  to 
caucus  arrangements.  In  one  ease,  where  a man 
had  died  just  on  the  verge  of  an  election,  the  dead 
man  ran  very  actively  and  beat  his  living  competi- 
tors. [A  laugh.] 

Mr.  Campbell  here  moved  a modification  of  the 
amendment  which  Mr.  II.  expressed  his  willingness 
to  accept. 

Mr.  Fillmore  next  addressed  the  committee. 

Mr.  Stanly  moved  the  committee  rise,  and  the  com- 
mittee rose  and  reported  progress. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  April  27.  Mr.  Graham,  of  North 
Carolina,  introduced  to  the  house  the  iion.  Andersen 
Mitchell,  (member  elect  from  the  stale,  of  North  Ca- 
rolina, vice  Lewis  JVilliams,  deceased),  who  was 
qualified  and  took:  his  seat. 

The  house  resumed  in  committee  the  consideration 
of  the  apportionment  bill. 

Mr.  Daisied  from  the  committee  on  elections  had 
offered  an  amendment,  that  each  state  should  be  dis- 
tricted by  its  legislature  and  each  district  should 
elect  its  own  representation  and  had  accepted  as  an 
amendment  to  it  a proposition  from  Mr.  CnmpbsU,  of 
S.  C. 

Mr.  Underwood  offered  an  amendment  proposing 
that  senators  in  congress  shall  be  elected  by  the  se- 
veral state  legislatures,  the  two  houses  voting  by 
joint  ballot,  in  which  each  member,  senator  or  repre- 
sentative, shall  bo  entitled  to  one  vote.  Mr.  U.  said 
he  believed  this  would  remedy  the  difficulty  now  ex- 
isting in  Tennessee. 

The  subject  of  districts  and  general  tickets  in  each 
state  was  then  discussed  by  Messrs.  Stanly,  Arnold, 
Colqnit,  Davis , Floyd  and  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Kennedy  contended  that  the  4th  section  of  the 
constitution  under  which  the  power  was  claimed  did 
not  confer  upon  congress  the  power  to  district  the 
states;  and  that  had  it  been  the  intention  of  the  fra- 
mers of  the  constitution  to  give  such  a power,  it 
would  have  been  given  in  a few  simple  words  such  as 
would  admit  of  no  cavil.  Mr.  K.  also  argued  against 
tiie  inexpediency  of  the  exercise  ol  that  power,  even 
if  the  constitutional  difficulty  were  out  of  the  way, 
and  gave  way  to  a motion  by 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  that  the  committee 
rise;  which  motion  prevailing,  the  committee  rose 
and  reported. 

Mr.  Triplett,  on  leave  given,  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  furnish  to  this 
house,  in  addition  to  the  inform  alien  "required  to  be 
furnished  by  the  resolution  of  the  25lb  instant,  an  ab- 
stract of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  tiie  kingdom  of 
France  on  the  subject  of  the  importation  of  tobacco 
into  France,  commonly  called  the  regie. 

And  the  house  adjourned. 
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Abolition  movement.  The  annual  abolition  con- 
vention is  to  meet  at  New  York  on  the  11th  of  May. 
The  Boston  Liberator  avows  that  one  of  the  purposes 
of  the  association  now  is,  to  adopt  the  measure  for  a 
repeal  of  Ike  union  of  the  slates  and  that  this  project 
will  be  deliberated  at  the  meeting. 

Appointment  by  the  president.  By  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  Abraham  True,  na- 
val officer  for  the  district  of  Salem  and  Beverly, 
Massachusetts,  vice  John  Swasey,  whose  commis- 
sion has  expired. 

The  44tii  British  regiment.  This  regiment, 
which  has  been  annihilated  by  the  Affghans,  formed 
part  of  Gen.  Packeriham’s  army  at  the  battle  of  N. 
Orleans;  it  was  then  under  Col.  Mullens,  and  was 
disgraced  there  for  not  bringing  up  the  fascines  in 
time;  and  to  this  circumstance,  the  disasters  of  that 
l'atal  day  were  attributed.  The  regiment  then  lost 
their  colors,  and  were  sent  to  India  to  regain  them; 
there  they  formed  a portion  of  the  force  under  Ge- 
neral Keane  that  in  1839,  invaded  Afghanistan,  de- 
posed Dost  Mohammed,  took  him  prisoner  and  plac- 
ed upon  his  throne  their  ally  and  his  competitor  Shah 
Soojah. 

Bank  items.  The  bank  of  the  state  of  N.  Caro- 
lina, and  the  bank  of  Cape  Fearre  to  resume  specie 
payments  on  the  2d  May. 

The  governor  of  Georgia  is  said  to  have  issued  a 
scire  facias  against  the  Hawkinsviile  bank — which 
goes  into  liquidation  of  course. 

There  has  been  an  examination  into  the  concerns 
of  the  Girard  bank  at  Philadelphia,  which  deve- 
lopes  gross  mismanagement  of  the  concern.  The 
entire  capital  which  was  increased  from  1^  to  5 mil- 
lions of  dollars,  is  said  to  have  been  sunk! 

Cannon  balls.  During  last  week  forty-two 
pound  balls,  weighing  102,906  lbs.  reached  Fair- 
mount  locks  from  the  anthracite  furnace,  Mount 
Carbon,  part  of  a contract  to  be  supplied  to  the  U. 
States  government. 

Canal  navigation.  The  New  York  canals  were 
opened  on  the  20th  inst. 

1 Rochester.  Flour  trade — canal.  Up  to  six  o’clock 
last  evening  there  had  been  106  clearances  on  the 
canal  from  the  office  in  this  city.  The  amount  of 
flour  shipped  for  New  York  market,  up  to  the  same 
time  was  9,847  barrels;  being  3,794  for  the  first  day, 
and  6,053  for  the  second,  or  for  yesterday. 

Business  opens  pretty  fair.  The  packets  are  ply- 
ing east  and  west — also  south  on  the  Genesee  canal. 
Business  by  the  lake  is  more  brisk  than  usual  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  [Rochester  Daily  Adv. 

Connecticut.  The  official  returns  of  the  election 
for  governor,  in  Connecticut,  give  the  following  re- 
sults— 

Cleveland,  (V.  Buren,)  25,564;  Ellsworth,  (whig) 
23,700;  Gillette,  (abolitionist,)  1,319;  Loomis,  (con- 
servative,) 612;  scattering  58.  Aggregate  of  all  the 
votes  except  Cleveland’s,  25,689.  Cleveland’s  vote, 
25,564.  Want  of  electing,  125. 

There  being  no  choice  by  the  people,  the  election 
of  course  goes  to  the  legislature,  who  will,  no  doubt, 
decide  in  favor  of  Cleveland. 

The  vote  for  lieutenant  governor  stands  as  follows: 
for  Holabird,  (V.  B.)  25,491;  Booth,  (whig),  23,690; 
Yale,  (abolitionist,)  1,150;  Gillson,  (cons.)  567; 
scattering,  282.  Holabird  lacks  199  votes  of  an 
election. 

Cotton.  Liverpool,  March  28.  The  market  is 
quiet,  sales  amount  to  17,970  bales,  of  which  1,800 
of  American  on  speculation  and  750  Am.  and  50 
Surat  for  export.  The  quantity  of  the  cotton  by  the 
consumers  this  year  is  estimated  at  233,000  bales 
against  245,000  bales  in  1841;  but  the  greatest  dis- 
parity is  in  the  speculative  operations,  which,  since 
the  1st  of  January,  sum  up  to  only  22,000  bales, 
whilst  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  they 
were  113,000  bales.  Fair  American  cotton  ranges 
to-day  at  5s d.  to  2;  a year  ago  it  was  at  7d.  to  1-d. 

Deaths.  During  the  last  week — iri  Philadelphia, 
132,  of  which  61  were  under  two  years  of  age,  20  by 
consumption.  In  Baltimore  50,  of  which  20  were 
under  two  years  of  age,  12  were  free  colored,  arid  3 
slaves.  At  New  Orleans  in  the  week  ending  the  9th 
inst. ’52  deaths,  of  which  25  were  children,  39  were 
■white,  and  13  colored  persons. 

Doctor  Conwell,  premier  Catholic  bishop  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  died  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
22d  inst.  in  the  94th  year  of  his  age,  and  22d  year  of 
his  preaching  as  bishop. 

Col.  Dawson  Burfoot,  for  many  years  state  treasu- 
rer of  Virginia,  died  at  his  residence  in  Chesterfield 
county,  on  12th,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 


The  numher  of  interments  reported  by  the  city  in- 
spector of  New  York,  during  the  year  1841,  includ- 
ing 584  still  born,  was  9,115,  being  520  more  than  in 
1840;  4,850  were  males  and  4,264  females.  There 
were  1,470  of  them  occasioned  by  consumption,  and 
605  by  inflamation  of  the  lungs. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  death  in  England  is 
reported  by  the  last  arrival  from  that  country,  was  a 
Catholic,  premier,  duke  and  earl,  hereditary  earl 
marshal,  and  the  first  Catholic  peer  who  took  his  seat 
in  the  house  of  lords  after  the  passage  of  the  eman- 
cipation act. 

Encampments.  Governor  Porter  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  suite  will  visit  the  encampment  near  Baltimore  in 
May  next,  by  invitation  of  the  governor  of  Maryland. 
He  designs  returning  to  Philadelphia  on  the  19th, 
and  on  the  day  following  visits  Camp  Kosciusco  near 
Reading. 

Fires.  At  Columbia,  S.  C.  on  the  12th  inst.  the 
most  beautiful,  valuable  and  business  part  of  the  town 
was  laid  in  ashes,  besides  a number  of  out  buildings 
and  much  other  property.  A.  S.  Johnson,  Col.  Pem- 
berton, Mrs.  Myers,  A.  Alexander,  are  amongst  the 
severest  sufferers.  Total  loss  estimated  at  §200,000. 

The  theatre  at  Apalachicola  was  burnt  down  on 
the  15th  inst.  with  several  adjoining  buildings,— loss 
estimated  at  §15,000. 

Flour.  4,481  bbls.  and  46  half  bbls.  were  in- 
spected the  week  ending  19th  in  Baltimore.  Store 
price  §5  62;  wagon  price  §5  50;  city  mills,  1,000  bis. 
sold  for  exportation  at  §5  75;  Susquehahna  §5  57. — 
The  supply  in  this  market  is  quite  light  and  prices 
firm. 


can  coast.  An  (English  frigate  which  was  laying  in 
port,  knew  her  destination,  and  determined  to  cap- 
ture her.  They  met  a few  miles  outside  the  harbor; 
the  frigate  sent  her  boat  to  board  the  American  ship; 
the  officer  in  command  was  told  to  keep  off  or  they 
would  fire  into  him;  the  boat  kept  on  when  the  Yan- 
kee let  loose  a gun  upon  him.  The  commander  of 
John  Bull  frigate  then  hailed  that  he  would  fire  into 
him  if  he  did  not  heave  to.  “Fire  and  be  d — d,” 
was  the  reply,  accompanied  by  a broadside  from  the 
well  trained  guns  of  the  Yankee,  which  carried  away 
the  fore  and  the  main  yards  of  the  frigate.  The  fel- 
low crowded  all  sail  and  was  out  of  the  range  of  the 
frigate’s  guns  before  he  well  knew  what  was  the 
matter  with  him.  I saw  the  frigate  afterwards;  her 
main  was  down,  and  they  were  in  the  act  of  send- 
ing down  the  fore,  which  I could  see  had  been  very 
much  damaged.  The  Englishman  declares  that  he 
will  have  the  ship  if  he  loses  his  own  vessel  in  the 
undertaking. 

Steam  Canal  Boat.  The  steam  canal  boat  Black 
Hawk  started  this  morning  for  Lockport.  This  boat 
is  propelled  by  a paddle  wheel  fixed  at  the  stern;  and 
from  all  appearance  will  undoubtedly  answer  the  pur- 
pose, there  being  scarcely  any  more  swell  occasioned, 
than  the  usual  manner  of  towing  by  horses. 

Buffalo  Economist,  April  22. 

Stocks.  There  has  been  an  improvement  in  the 
stock  market,  indicating  we  hope,  the  approach  of 
better  times.  Pennsylvania  fives  sold  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  23d  at  45,  being  an  advance  of  §10  in  less 
than  ten  days.  New  York  fives  of  1858  sold  at  New 
York  on  the  25th  at  90;  Illinois  bank  bonds  at  40; 
Illinois  bonds  19a20;  Indiana  bonds  22a23;  Ohio  sixes 


Glass  church  bells,  are  among  modern  wonders. 
One  has  just  been  cast  in  Sweden,  its  diameter  is  six 
feet  and  its  tune  is  said  to  be  finer  than  any  metal 
bell. 

PIolmes,  indicted  for  murder  in  the  second  degree, 
for  having  aided  in  throwing  passengers  overboard 
from  the  ill  fated  ship  William  Brown,  in  the  year 
1811,  in  order  to  save  the  survivors,  has  been  found 
guilty,  after  a long  trial  before  the  U.  S.  district 
court  for  Pennsylvania. 

Mexico  and  Texas.  The  New  Orleans  Bee  of 
19th  states  that  a letter  from  a commercial  house 
from  Vera  Cruz  of  April  7th,  speaks  of  rumor  pre- 
vailing there  and  generally  credited  that  Santa  Anna 
was  negotiating  a loan  of  §7,000,000,  with  the  Bri- 
tish government  on  a pledge  of  the  peninsula  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  already  threatened  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  that  it  is  not  true.  The  United 
States  feel  already  enough  of  the  encroachments  of 
that  power  upon  every  border  of  her  frontier. 

Mormons.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  Mormons,  in- 
cluding men  women  and  children,  on  the  12th  inst. 
reached  St.  Louis,  Mo.  in  the  Louisa  from  New  Or- 
leans. They  were  on  their  way  from  England  to 
Nauvoo,  Joe  Smith’s  new  city,  in  “the  promised 
land.” 

New  York  and  Erie  Rail  Road  Company,  have 
made  an  assignment  of  their  property. 

^ Tiie  Lake  Trade  opens  early  this  season.  The 
Buffalo  Economist  of  the  19th  of  April,  says — Our 
docks  presented  a lively  scene  this  morning.  The 
Cleveland  and  Constitution  were  up  for  Detroit,  flags 
flying — steam  up — runners  in  abundance —and  oppo- 
sition of  the  strongest  kind — fair  to  Cleveland  §2,  to 
Detroit  §3.  The  little  Red  Jacket  flaunting  in  all 
the  glory  of  paint  and  varnish,  started  for  Erie,  and 
the  Waterloo  for  the  Falls.  All  was  life  and  anima- 
tion. We  counted  upwards  of  twenty  canal  boats 
nearly  or  quite  loaded,  and  ready  for  departure. 

The  Oswego  Palladium,  of  April  20,  says — Sixty- 
one  steam  and  sail  vessels  have  cleared  from  this 
port  during  the  past  week,  39  of  which  were  for  the 
upper  lake,  via  the  Welland  canal. 

The  canal  opened  this  day,  and  a large  fleet  of  boats 
have  cleared  forthe  Hudson, laden  with  lumber, flour, 
&c.  The  packets  have  commenced  their  regular  trips 
between  this  and  Syracuse. 

The  Detroit  Advertiser  of  the  19th  states  that 
42,646  barrels  of  flour  two-thirds  of  which  was  des- 
tined for  Montreal.  Most  of  the  flour  on  the  upper 
lakes  is  also  taking  that  direction  to  England. 

Quakers.  The  Iowa  legislature  has  refused  to  ex- 
emptthis  religious  denomination  from  performing  mi- 
litary duty. 

A Slaver.  A fight.  The  Philadelphia  correspon- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  gives  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a private  letter. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Feb.  13,  1842. 

“A  few  days  since,  a large  ship  (a  slaver)  sailed 
from  this  port  under  American  colors,  for  the  Afri- 


71. 

Rhode  Island.  The  General  Assembly  which 
convened  on  Monday  last  in  called  session,  adjourn- 
ed sine  die  on  Tuesday.  The  laws  are  to  be  main- 
tained at  all  hazards.  An  act  authorising  the  raising 
of  volunteer  police  companies  was  passed;  and  a 
proposition  offered  by  the  speaker  for  the  call  of  a 
state  convention  rejected,  by  a vote  of  45  to  12. 


The  steamboat  John  Mills, 
Fulton,  Ohio,  took  fire  and 


Steamboat  items. 
undergoing  repairs  at 
burnt  up  last  week, 
i The  boiiers  of  the  Telegraph,  burst  on  the  21st  uit. 
just  after  leaving  Glasgow,  Scotland,  eighteen  per- 
sons were  killed,  and  many  wounded. 

! The  steam  ship  Dee,  reached  New  York  on  the 
I 23d,  in  three  days  from  Halifax. 

The  Great  Western  was  to  leave  N.  York  on  the 
28th  inst.  and  the  Britannia,  on  the  1st  May. 

The  Caledonia  was  to  have  left  England  on  the 
19th  instant. 

The  Belgian  steamer  British  Queen,  is  to  leave 
! Antwerp  for  New  York,  on  the  4th  May,  July,  and 
L September,  and  touch  at  Southampton,  Eng.  on  the 
| 7th  May  and  10th  July  and  September,  and  leave 
New  York  on  return  the  7th  June,  lOtl  August  and 
10th  October.  Passage  out  §70,  exclusive  of  meals. 

[This  year  there  will  be  thirty-five  steamboats  on 
! the  Rhine.  The  travel  upon  that  beautiful  river, 
flowing  upon  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  pic- 
| luresque  sections  of  Europe,  is  increasing  beyond 
i all  estimate.  In  1827,  the  number  of  passengers  by 
the  Cologne  steamers  was  less  than  19,009.  In  1839, 
the  number  had  increased  to  487,000;  in  1840,  to 
' 636,000,  ann  in  1841,  to  750,000.] 

Travelling  goes  ahead.  Senator  Woodbury 
made  the  trip  from  Boston  to  Washington  a few  days 
since,  in  thirty-six  hours.  New  Orleans  papers  of  the 
18th  inst.  were  received  at  Washington  on  the  25th 
by  mail. 

Nominations  rejected,  by  wholesale.  From 
i the  Albany  Evening  Journal  we  learn,  that  during 
the  recent  session  of  the  legislature  of  New  York, 
four  hundred  and  eighty  nominations  made  by  the  go- 
I vernor  were  rejected  by  the  senate,  and  two ' hundred 
and  ffty-two  laid  on  the  table,  which  is  regarded  as 
I equivalent  to  rejection. 

Temperance  statistics.  From  a circular  recent- 
j ly  published  by  the  New  York  temperance  society,  it 
\ appears  that  within  the  last  ten  years,  166,897  persons 
1 have  enrolled  themselves  as  members,  of  which  num- 
ber about  107,000  have  signed  the  total  abstinence 
pledge.  Licensed  liquor  shops  have  decreased  in  the 
ratio  of  63  per'cent.  the  manufacture  and  importation 
of  intoxicating  drinks,  67  per  cent,  pauperism  about 
33  per  cent,  and  indictment  for  crime  has  been  re- 
duced about  75  per  cent. 

Queen  Victora  is  again  said  to  be  in  “an  interest- 
ing situation.'1'  There  is  likely  to  be  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  successors  to  the  throne. 

Wheat.  Good  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  com- 
mands §1  20  to  §1  26  in  the  Baltimore  market. 
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FOI5EH5N  ARTICLES. 

MEXICO  AND  TEXAS. 

The  British  mail  steamer  Medway  touched  off  Sa- 
vannah and  Chaleston  on  the  26lh  April,  on  her  way 
to  New  York.  She  left  Havana  on  the  21st  nil. 

The  R.  M.  S.  packet  Solway  arrived  at  Havanna 
on  the  20th  inst.  from  Vera  Cruz,  bringing  intelli- 
gence up  to  the  16th  of  April. 

Santa  Ana  had  given  orders  to  reinforce  the  castle 
of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa,  owing  it  was  supposed,  to  the 
presence  of  the  American  ships  of  war.  Gen.  W. 


the  ruins  in  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  were  brought 
to  New  Orleans  on  hoard  of  the  schooner  Litchfield, 
from  Campeachy,  on  the.  21st  ult.  These  are  some 
of  the  fruits  of  Stevens’  trials. 

Tne  steamer  Neptune  arrived  in  New  Orleans  the 
afternoon  of  the  23d  of  April,  from  Texas.  Every 
thing  there,  was  pretty  much  in  statu  quo.  From  (lie 
frontiers,  no  alarms  had  come  or  late.  One  of  the 
Galveston  editors  cautions  the  wolf  hunters  from  the 
United  States,  that  they  will  find  in  Texas  little  more 
than  sympathy.  The  Texians  are  in  want  of  money, 
nor  have  they  more  provisions  than  what  they  can 
eat  themselves.  Another  editor  ridicules  the  idea 
that  England  was  the  promoter  or  backer  of  the  hos- 
tile demonstrations  of  Mexico  towards  Texas.  Pre- 
sident Houston  has  caused  to  be  published  a long  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  Texas.  He  talks  of  carrying 
on  the  war,  but  intimates  that  it  will  require  time  to 
organize  and  discipline  the  volunteers,  and  procure 
munitions,  provisions,  &c.  He  says  that  the  orders 
issued  by  him  to  the  Texan  forces  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bexar  were  were  not  obeyed  in  consequence  of  the 
confusion  and  insubordination  which  were  prevalent 
among  the  different  bands. 

A prize  schooner  called  the  Dos  Amigos  had  ar- 
arrived  at  Galveston. 

The  New  York  Courier  says,  letters  received  here 
from  Mexico,  state  that  it  was  understood  there  that 


23th  ult.)  we  received  a letter  from  a correspondent 
there.  He  seems  to  think  that  Yucatan  will  be  re- 
united to  Mexico,  and  says  the  impression  prevails 
there  amongt  the  persons  best  acquainted  with  the 
plans  and  designs  of  Santa  Anna,  that  lie  is  prepar- 
ed to  risk  a war  with  the  country  rather  than  com- 
ply with  the  demands  of  our  minister.  This  latter 
conjecture  we  regard  as  rattier  an  improbable  one. 
Two  Texan  men  of  war  touched  at  Campeachy  and 
left  for  Sisal  to  meet  commodore  Moore. 
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Thompson,  our  minister,  had  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz.  ,,  , . , r ..  . , , e „ , . „ 

The  general  slate  of  affairs  there  was  very  bad,  and  ! tbe  captain  pneral  of  the  island  of  Cuba  has  o der- 
al though  no  certain  intelligence  can  be  given,  it  was  ! ed  a SPa"'sh  f'  'Sate  and  sloop  of  war  to  the  Mexican 
feared  that  some? misunderstanding  would  arise  with  ! c°ast,  with  instructions  to  protect  the  merchant  ves- 
the  U.  S.  government.  I sa,s  of  ®PaI"  aSa mst  ‘he(  eJy  P h 

Mr.  Symms,  a passenger  in  the  Medway,  left  Vera  ' c,a'm.ed  *?>’  Texas5  a"d  lt  Is  adde^  ,hat  the  bPar"'b 
„„  1 , 1,  A„„;i  T„|„„-  1V!_  at  „ captains  have  orders  to  sink  any  Texan  cruiser  winch 


Leod,  who  went  out  passenger  in  one  of  the  above  j ma/  dare  caPtare  a SPanlsh  vesf  • . c 

vessels.  Mr.  McLeod  was°on  his  way  to  Castle  Pe- ! - Lat*r  advlcas  ha"e  been  received  at  New  Orleans 
rote,  where  his  brother  and  fifty-one  others  belonging  from  ,th.f  rePub,£  of  Texas.  The  papers  contain  a 
to  the  Santa  Fe  expedition  were  confined.  One  hun-  ]onS.  >etier  from  President  Houston,  in  which  the  ne- 

dred  of  the  unfortunate  captives  were  confined  in  the  ce8«‘y  for  an  ln™s,0tn  of  Me*,c°  15  orged,  bu  t sug 

»«„  ■ ‘ »i  • gesting  a procrastination  of  that  measure  until  the 

Mexican  capital,  and  home  seventy  oi  them  in  trie  & I.  , , 4V  ^ • 1 

city  Puebla  meeting  of  congress  and  the  troops  are  thoroughly 

When  the  Texans  first  arrived  in  Mexico,  their ' disciplined,  and  recommending  an  enrolment  of  the 

condition  was  most  distressing,  and  they  were  almost , ml  ]tla‘ 

in  a state  of  nudity.  They  were  at  first  compelled  to  I _ Some  general  rumors  of  movements  upon  the  Mex- 
labor  ahout  five  days  in  irons:  since  which  their  suf-  'r-an  frontier  are  mentioned  in  the  papers.  The  vo- 
ferings  have  been  lessened,  the  most  serious  inconve-  lunteers  under  General  Burleson  had  refused  to  obey 
nience  being  that  of  sleeping  in  narrow  and  uncom- *  1 the  orders  of  General  Somerville,  who  had  been  or- 
fortab'e  cells  at  night.  Considerable  sums  had  been  dered  by  the  president  to  take  command  of  the  forces, 
subscribed  for  the  aid  of  the  captives.  Some  Mexi-  - which  had  created  some  confusion  and  led  to  the  fai- 
can  gentlemen  had  made  up  a contribution  of  about  b,re  °f  the  expedition  which  it  was  expected  would 
$500  for  them,  and  two  gentlemen  from  Boston,  one  ! cross  the  Rio  Grande. 

of  them,  a Mr.  Talbot,  had  given  eight  doubloons'  There  are  many  indications  of  a determination  to 
each.  Mr.  Symms  had  seen  all  the  prisoners  and  invade  Texas,  but  when,  is  uncertain.  A letter  from 
conversed  with  many  of  them.  Mr.  Kendall  was  Matamoras,  dated  17th  April,  says:  “Santa  Anna 


confined  entirely  apart  from  the  others. 

The  object  of  raising  the  military  force  in  Mexico 
is  said  to  be  in  order  to  bring  under  subjection  the 
local  government  of  Yucatan,  after  which  it  -was  j 
thought  they  would  be  directed  against  Texas.  The 
appointment  of  General  Thompson  as  minister  to 
Mexico,  had  given  great  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Dorsey  bearer  of  despatches  from  the  U.  S. 
government  to  Gen.  Thompson,  our  minister  at 
Mexico,  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  22d  April, 
and  was  to  leave  for  Mexico  on  the  25th. 

Campeachy.  The  schooner  Litchfield,  at  New 
Orleans  from  Campeachy,  brings  the  intelligence 
that  one  of  the  Santa  Fe  prisoners  had  escaped  from 
Mexico  and  reached  Tobasco,  where  he  was  receiv- 
ed on  board  the  Texan  war  schooner  San  Antonio. 
The  arrival  of  the  commissioners  from  Santa  Ana, 
empowered  to  settle  the  differences  between  Mexico 
and  Yucatan,  was  daily  expected.  But  as  it  was  be- 
lieved the  mission  would  accomplish  nothing,  active 
preparations  were  making  by  the  Yucatanos  for  war. 
A U.  S.  sloop  of  war  belonging  to  the  West  India 
squadron  touched  at  Campeachy  on  the  9th  April, 
bound  to  Vera  Cruz. 

The  Yfficatan  Bulletin  of  the  5th  contains  a decree 
of  the  governor  relative  to  a co-operation  of  the  na- 
vies of  Yucatan  and  Texas,  prohibiting,  however, 
hostile  operations  against  Matamoras. 

The  “Litchfield”  brought  eighteen  cases  of  anti- 
quities and  specimens  of  natural  history,  from  Yuca- 
tan. 

The  United  States  frigate  Macedonian  and  sloop 
of  war  Levant  had  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz. 

Ancient  American  curiosities.  Eighteen  boxes 
containing  “to  lues  and  blocks  of  stone,  gathered  among 
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is  much  dissatisfied  with  Gen.  Arista, and  disapproves 
of  the  late  demonstration  against  Bexar.  He  has 
sent  orders  to  General  Wall  to  go  immediately  to 
Monterey,  and  assume  command  of  the  bridge 
placed  under  Vasquez  for  the  protection  of  the  fron- 
tier. 

“The  garrison  at  Matamoras  is  daily  reinforced. 
It  is  now  1,200  strong,  and  will  in  a few  days  muster 
2,000  men.  This  force,  aided  by  the  artillery  in  the 
place,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  beat  back  the  medi- 
tated assault  of  the  Texan  army.” 

The  schooner  Water  Witch  arrived  at  New  Or- 
leans on  the  27 1 h ult.  says  the  Picayune,  from  Mata- 
moras, which  place  she  left  on  the  19th.  Capt.  Ar- 
noux  informs  us  that  a rumor  was  current  tiiere  to 
the  effect  that  a bodyof  Texians  were  encamped 
150  miles  above  the  city — that  1,000  Lepan  Indians, 
supposed  to  be  acting  in  concert  with  the  Texians, 
were  in  the  neighborhood,  and  killed  several  Mexi- 
cans. The  greatest  alarm  prevailed  in  Matamoras 
— the  in  habitants  being  apprehensive  that  their  troops 
could  not  maintain  the  town  in  opposition  to  so  large 
a force. 

Col.  Kinney  and  two  other  Texian  renegades  had 
arrived  at  Matamoras.  The  colonel  stated  that  he 
had  a narrow  escape  from  a party  of  Texians,  who 
pursued  him  as  far  as  Laguna.  Col.  K.  had  been 
sent  for  by  Arista. 

The  Water  Witch  was  chased  on  the  22J  by  a 
schooner,  which  proved  to  be  the  Wm.  Penn,  from 
Mobile,  bound  for  Texas,  with  a large  number  of 
volunteers.  The  W.  hoisted  her  flag,  which  had  the 
effect  of  causing  a cessation  of  the  pursuit. 

Yucatan.  By  t lie  schooner  Edwin,  arrived  from 
Campeachy  yesterday,  (says  the  Picayune  of  the 


GREAT  BRITAIN — The  Army.  The  eslimates 
of  all  (made  previous  to  ihe  late  disasters  in  Cabul) 
exhibit  a gross  expenditure  of  <£15,000,000,  for  1842- 
43,  being  only  =£125.000  more  than  last  year. 

The  number  of  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
i and  rank  and  file  which  it  is  proposed  to  maintain 

i for  the  service  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  (exclusive  of  the  troops  employed 
in  the  East  Indies,)  for  the  ensuing  year  is  95  6°8. 
Tile  number  employed  in  the  East  Indies,  and  paid 
by  the  East  India  company,  is  26,910;  so  that  the 
total  amount  of  force  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be 
122,596  men.  This  number  will  he  composed  of 
108,086  rank  and  file,  5,808  officers,  and  8,674  non- 
commissioned officers.  There  is  an  addition  to  the 
force  for  this  year  as  compared  with  last  year  of 
1,447  men.  There  are  50  battalions  of  infantry 
abroad,  in  addition  to  28  in  New  South  Wales, in  India 
and  in  China.  The  total  number  is  103,  leaving  on- 
ly 25  at  home.  When  the  revolution  in  Canada 
broke  out  in  1837,  there  were  only  nine  battalions 
4,500  strong,  in  North  America,  and  now  19  arc 
there,  exclusive  of  two  battalions  of  guards,  and  the 
royal  Canadian  regiment,  1,000  strong.  The  total 
amount  of  the  charge  for  95,628  men  is  estimated  at 
<£3,531,575,  being  an  increase,  compared  with  last 
year,  of  upwards  of  <£70,000. 

Of  that  portion  at  home,  there  are  three  colonels 
who  receive  <£1,800  each.  The  colonels  of  the  re- 
giments in  service  receive  <£900  each.  The  pay  of 
a private  horse  guards  is  Is.  1 1 id;  in  the  foot  guards 
Is.  Id.  Other  regiments  of  cavalry  receive  Is.  3d, 
and  other  regiments  of  infantry  Is. 

The-  Madisonian  says:  “we  hear  that  the  British 
government  has  acceded  to  the  justice  of  the  claim 
preferred  by  the  United  States  government  on  behalf 
of  the  owners  of  the  brig  Tigris,  for  the  capture  and 
detention  of  that  vessel  on  the  coast  of  Africa.” 

CHINA.  The  overland  mail  reached  London  on 
April  4.  The  latest  intelligence  from  China  is  to  the 
17tli  of  January.  The  British  expedition  there  ap- 
pears to  he  waiting  for  the  reinforcements  from  Eng- 
land and  India.  Nevertheless,  a sort  of  hybrid  war- 
fare was  carried  on.  The  British  naval  commander 
at  Hong  Kong  was  continuing  the  seizure  of  the 
Chinese  junks.  The  Chinese  at  Canton  were  busy 
in  making  the  defences  of  that  river  as  effective  as 
possible.  They  had  three  Dutch  engineers,  for  which 
they  sent  a junk  to  Java  some  months  ago.  It  is  not 
stated  if  those  engineers  belong  to  the  Duch  army 
although  it  is  presumed  they  do.  Their  names  are 
Van  Seholte,  Van  Braam,  and  Van  Schroek. 

The  Chinese  emperor  is  represented  as  incensed 
and  alarmed  with  the  proceedings  of  the  foreigners. 
Some  of  the  reports  from  his  lieutenants  in  the  pro- 
vinces he  had  read  “with  fast  falling  tears.”  Great 
preparations  are  stated  to  be  made  in  the  province  of 
Pekin,  which  is  under  his  cwn  imperial  jurisdiction 
to  resist  the  invaders,  who  are  expected  there. 

Large  forces  were  collected  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ningpo,  and  as  sir  Hugh  Gough  thought  more 
troops  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  that  position, 
the  admiral  despatched  a ship  to  take  about  800 
Europeans  from  Hung  Kong.  Her  majesty’s  shin 
Cornwallis  had  proceeded  from  Hong  Kong  to  join 
the  expedition.  The  Ciio  had  arrived  at  Macao. 

In  Amoy  on  the  2d  of  January,  and  at  Chusari  on 
the  24th  of  December,  the  dates  of  the  latest  letters, 
all  was  quiet. 

The  steamer  Madagascar  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire;  the  crew,  having  taken  to  the  boats,  landed  ori 
the  Chinese  coast  and  have  been  saved  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  Hong  merchants. 

There  is  not  much  chance  of  the  shipments  of  tea 
falling  off  as  long  as  the  port  remains  open;  we  have 
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sent  home  nineteen  millions  since  July  last,  and  be- 
f re  February  we  shall  get  off  five  or  sis  more.  This 
is  a small  supply  compared  with  former  years,  but 
there  is  still 'a  sufficient  quantity  in  Canton  to  bring 
up  the  report  to  the  average  export.  It  only  re- 
mains, therefore  to  see  what  the  operations  of  the 
forces  are  likely  to  be  in  the  neighborhood;  but  no 
one  expects  a renewal  of  the  blockade  with  such 
men  in  the  neighborhood  of  Canton  as  major  genera! 
Burr,  captain  Nias,  and  Mr.  Deputy  Superintendant 
of  Trade,  Johnston. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  prospect  of  obtaining  the 
ransom  money  demanded  for  Ningpo,  and  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  place  was  talked  of.  A great  number 
of  Chinese  guns  and  copper  had  been  shipped  thence 
to  Calcutta. 

The  Chinese  have  managed  to  obtain  the  guns  of 
the  French  frigate  Magicienne,  which  was  some 
tune  since  wrecked  in  the  Pallawau,  and  they  have 
eagerly  purchased  large  quantities  of  fire-arms,  im- 
ported at  Macao  for  their  use.  An  edict  has  been 
published  by  the  Portuguese  government,  prohibit- 
ing the  import  of  guns  or  warlike  stores,  and  declar- 
ing the  trade  in  them  to  be  contraband. 

The  crew  of  the  Madagascar  steamer,  who  were 
captured  by  the  Chinese  on  the  destruction  of  that 
vessel  by  lire,  have  been  brought  down  to  Macao 
and  released.  The  Chinese  appeared  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  they  were  Americans,  which 
■was  the  account  they  had  given  of  themselves.  They 
had  not  been  badly  treated. 

The  present  war  seems  to  be  most  fatal  to  all  go- 
vernors of  the  provinces  that  have  yet  been  attack- 
ed. Tang  Ting  chin,  governor  of  Canton  during 
our  imprisonment  there,  after  being  permitted  when 
unseated  by  Linn  to  hold  the  government  of  Fokeen 
fur  a while,  bewails  the  losses  of  his  country  and  his 
own  in  exile  at  Lie,  whither  Lin,  his  successor  in 
Canton,  likewise  accompanied  him  in  disgrace.  The 
active  talents  of  that  minister,  and  his  influence  have 
however  caused  his  recal,  and  with  the  rank  of  vice- 
roy, the  troublesome  and  responsible  duty  of  con- 
taining the  Yellow  river  within  its  banks,  has  been 
entrusted  to  him.  Keshen,  viceroy  of  Peclielee  and 
high  imperial  commissioner,  after  having  been  drag- 
ged in  chains  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  empire,  and  lost  an  immense  fortune, 
has  been  condemned  to  death;  but  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve reports  now  current,  bas  been  pardoned,  and  is 
o.i  his  way  to  Chekeang,  again  to  try  what  negotia- 
tions may  do,  although  we  suppose  he  will  find  the 
present  plenipotentiary  not  so  easy  to  manage  as  the 
last,  and  much  of  his  diplomatic  talent  is  therefore  j 
likely  to  be  expended  in  vain. 

Liepoo,  governor  of  Bhekeang,  has,  as  will  be  , 
seen  from  an  edict  published,  been  condemned ! 
to  banishment  at  Ele,  for  having  permitted  the  j 
barbarians  to  leave  Chusan  alive  early  this  year.  I 
But  the  most  tragical  fate  of  all  has  befallen  his  i 
successor  in  office,  Yukeen,  already  known  to  our; 
readers  from  translations  of  several  of  his  reports  j 
and  proclamations,  to  have  been  a most  uncompro- 
mising enemy  to  the  English.  The  unhappy  man, 
finding  all  his  efforts  to  repel  the  English  atChinhae 
ol  no  avail,  arid  no  doubt  vexed  and  humiliated  at 
finding  his  performance  fall  so  far  short  of  his  pro- 
mises, attempted  to  drown  himself,  but  was  saved  by 
some  of  his  soldiers,  who  fled  with  him  first  to  Ning- 
po, and  then  continued  the  flight  on  foot  to  beyond 
uie  town  of  Yu-yaou,  where  Yu-keen  expired,  his 
body  was  conveyed  to  Hang-chow-foo,  where  it  re- 
ceived all  the  honor  and  ceremonial  due  to  the  rank 
he  held. 

Already,  therefore,  have,  five  viceroys  either  been 
sent  to  banishment  or  lost  their  lives. 

[Canton  Press  of  December  4th. 

A strenuous  attempt  was  made,  on  behalf  of  the 
opium  merchants  in  China,  to  obtain  an  expression 
of  the  house  of  commons  in  favor  of  their  claim  I9 
the  Canton  ransom  money,  by  way  of  compensation; 
but  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  gave  them 
to  understand  that  the  money  would  be  appro- 
priated to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  that  ttiey 
must  wait  for  their  compensation  until  it  could  be 
got  from  the  Chinese  themselves. 

Nepaul,  Thibet,  Seikhs,  and  Bormah.  The 
Seikli  expedition  into  Thibet  has  been  routed,  and 
its  leader,  Zurawur  Singh,  slain.  A treaty  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Cabul  generals,  was  made  with  the 
Chinese,  who  look  the  arms  from  the  Seikhs,  and 
then  allowed  them  to  die  of  cold  and  starvation.  A 
number  of  men,  under  a leader  named  Bustce  Ram, 
eilected  their  escape  through  the  Bayansee  Pass,  so 
as  to  reach  Alinorah.  The  leader  and  13U  men  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  protection  of  the  British  au- 
thorities there,  and  have  been  since  sent  on  to  Loo- 
dianah.  Forty  of  them  remained  in  the  hospital. 
N umbers  tiave  perished. 

The  expedition  of  Tharawaddie  to  Rangoon  has 
abed,  and  he  and  his  court  have  left  that  place.  His 


troops  have  lost  3,009  men  by  their  works  there,  and 
they  are  disappointed,  for  all  their  great  hopes  have 
failed.  The  king  of  Siam  is  described  as  much 
alarmed  lest  Tharawaddie  should  obtain  arms  and 
ammunition  from  the  English  in  order  to  attack  his 
dominions. 

The  Nepaulese  seem  occupied  with  their  own  af- 
fairs. The  winter  season  is  not  one  of  alarm  or  excite- 
mentthere.  The  old  kingof  Oude  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  resigning  the  throne,  but  he  bas  been  dis 
suaded  by  bis  chief  minister  from  effecting  his  pur- 
pose. Some  confusion  is  expected  in  that  country. 

INDIA.  Some  serious  disturbances  had  broken 
out  among  the  Madras  regiments  at  Secunderabad, 
in  consequence  of  the  discontinuance  of  certain  al- 
lowances, but  the  mutiny  was  put  down,  and  many 
of  the  soldiers  arrested.  India  generally  continued 
tranquil. 

Lord  Auckland  has  made  preparations  for  his  voy- 
age to  Europe  on  board  the  Hungerford,  a trader 
from  Calcutta. 

West  coast  of  Sumatra.  The  Batavia  authori- 
ties have  passed  a "regulation,  to  take  effect  from  the 
1st  of  January,  1842,  relative  to  the  right  of  trade 
to  some  of  the  recently  acquired  Dutch  possessions  on 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  by  which  the  ports  of  Sin- 
kol  and  Baroos  are  to  be  opened  to  general  commerce 
and  transit  trade,  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as 
the  port  of  Tappanooly.  Tapoos,  and  all  ports  be- 
tween Sinkol  and  Tappanooly,  to«he  closed  against 
general  commerce  and  transit  trade,  so  as  to  be  ac- 
cessible only  to  native  vessels  belonging  to  that  coast 
sailing  under  annual  passes. 

FRANCE.  Items.  Gen.  Bnrlen,  minister  of  war 
at  Brussels  blew  out  bis  brains  15th  Feb. 

Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  died  lately  in  the  78th  year 
of  his  age. 

Major  gen.  sir  George  Leith  died  on  Feb.  1st  at 
London  aged  76. 

Mr.  Walsh  in  one  of  his  late  letters  announces 
that  the  French  public  are  to  be  favored  with  much 
new  book  matter,  relative  to  the  emperor  Napoleon. 
A diplomatic  history  of  him  is  about  to  appear  from 
the  pen  of  General  Pelet,  superintendant  of  the  ar- 
chives in  the  department  of  war.  M.  de  Cormenin 
has  placed  the  emperor  among  his  book  of  orators; 
and  he  is  again  to  be  brought  out  as  a theological  ora- 
cle, in  an  octavo  entitled  the  opinion  of  Napoleon  on 
the  Divinity  r.f  Christ.  This  purports  to  be  “ideas 
collected  from  his  lips  at  St.  Helena,  by  Count  de 
Montholon,”  and  is  published  by  Chevalier  de  Beau- 
terne,  who  promises  several  more  of  the  same  origin 
and  subject  milter.  Mr.  Walsh  regards  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  “ideas”  very  doubtful,  says  the  author 
affords  no  positive  warrant  for  the  use  of  Montlio- 
lon’s  name,  and  thinks  that  the  book  looks  like  a spe- 
culation of  modest  assurance. 

Tire  Caesar  at  St.  Helena  undertakes  to  prove  with 
apparent  fervor  the  existence  of  a God,  the  Divinity 
of  Christ  and  the  superiority  of  the  Catholic  over  the 
Protestant  creed,  system  and  discipline.  He  says  “I 
know  man  well — “Christ  cou'd  not  have  been  a mere 
man.”  General  Bertrand  professed  a hesitating  athe- 
ism, Napoleon  rebuked  him,  adding  that  he  would 
not  have  promoted  him  in  the  army  if  he  had  known 
his  skeptic  mood!  The  appendix  to  the,  hook  is  a re- 
ligious biography  of  the  emperor,  seeming  to  prove 
that  ail  his  family  were  pious.  As  Mr.  Walsh  says, 
he  hardly  earned  that  epithet  for  himself  while  in 
prosperity;  but  it  is  quite  natural  that  in  exile,  after 
L. is  sweeping  reverses,  he  should  have  thought  and 
talked  seriously  of  religion.  Among  the  words  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Napoleon  are  these:  “The  Empe- 
ror Alexander  and  myself  conceived  the  idea  of  uni- 
ting ail  Christian  sects.”  This  idea,  if  it  ever  exist- 
ed, was  more  probably  lost  in  the  ambitious  aspira- 
tions for  universal  empire  while  his  star  was  in  the 
ascendant;  it  may  however  have  appeared  very 
brightly  to  his  imagination  at  St.  Helena. 

[Richmond  Compiler. 

SPAIN.  The  political  circles  of  the  capital  con- 
tinued, on  the  26th  ultimo,  to  be  much  occupied  with 
the  declaration  of  sir  R.obert  Peel,  that  a commercial 
treaty  was  negociating  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain.  The  Catalonian  deputies  were  determined, 
it  appears,  to  desert  their  seats  in  the  cortes,  should 
the  least  commercial  concession  be  made  to  England. 
They  insist,  in  the  name  of  their  constituents,  on  the 
protecting  duty  not  being  reduced  below  40  percent. 

PORTUGAL.  Lisbon,  March  28ih.  The  queen 
has  issued  a decree  for  the  re  embodying  of  the  na- 
tional guard,  according  to  the  altered  plan  of  organ- 
ization established  for  it  in  the  early  part  of  1841. 

TURKEY.  -Letters  from  Constantinople  of  the 
9th  ultimo  state  that  a reconciliation  was  on  the  point 
of  taking  p ace  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  and 
that  both  powers  hal  consented  to  withdraw  the 
troops  stationed  on  their  respective  frontiers.  Ali 


Effendi,  the  pew  ambassador  of  the  porte  to  England, 
was  to  leave  in  a few  days  for  London. 

BELGIUM.  Steam  packet.  The  steam  ship  Bri- 
tish Queen  is  to  leave  Antwerp  for  New  York  May 
7th,  and  to  call  at  Southampton  for  passengers.  The 
j Belgian  government  has  given  notie.e  that  their -ob- 
ject in  purchasing  this  vessel  is  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries,  and  they  have 
therefore  established  low  rates  of  fare.  The  corres- 
pondent of  the  Sun  gives  the  following  particulars: 

The  price  of  a cabin  passage  is  to  be  twenty  gui- 
j neas  from  Southampton,  but  this  only  includes  beds, 
bedding  and  linen.  All  provisions  will  be  served  on 
board,  on  the  principle  of  a first  rate  continental  ho- 
tel, at  fixed  prices.  The  charge  for  breakfast  or  tea 
j will  be  eighteen  pence  sterling — and  for  dinner  three 
shillings — wines  and  spirits  will  be  supplied  by  the 
j steward  at  the  usual  rates.  It  will  be- seen  that  ma- 
ny passengers  will  gain  by  this  novel  arrangement, 
for  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  sea  voyages,  be- 
ing sea  sick  for  several  days,  will  not  require  break- 
fasts and  dinners,  and  those  who  can  enjoy  every 
meal,  the  whole  cost  of  passage  and  living,  will  find 
their  bills  quite  moderate.  1 think  the  proprietors  of 
the  steamer  will  lose  by  this  arrangement,  and  the 
passengers  will  gain.  The  British  Queen  is  com- 
manded and  officered  by  Englishmen,  and  her  engi- 
neers and  firemen  have  served  in  all  her  former  voy- 
ages. Lieut.  M.  M.  Keane  is  commander.  The 
steamer  wiil  make  only  three  voyages  to  New  York 
during  the  season. 

The  price  of  a passage  in  the  steerage  is  five  gui- 
neas, for  which  water  and  fuel  only  are  found,  and 
at  this  price  the  owners  of  the  vessel  make  more  mo- 
ney, when  they  have  a large  number  of  passengers, 
than  by  freight  at  present  prices. 

We  believe  that  some  of  our  American  merchants 
are  interested  in  the  following  notice,  which  we  find 
in  the  London  Sun  of  March  28. 

The  Belgian  chamber  of  deputies  has  voted  a sum 
j of  8,000,000  of  francs,  payable  in  Belgian  three  per 
cent,  stock  at  par,  as  an  indemnification  to  the  own- 
ers of  merchandise  destroyed  in  tjie  entrepot  of  Ant- 
werp by  the  bombardment  of  1831. 

PALES  TINE  AND  SYRIA.  The  new  Protestant 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  had  had  his  life  much  endanger- 
ed by  the  throwing  of  stones,  in  tire  fierce  broiis  that 
i the  Christian  sects  were  carrying  on  against  each 
! other,  to  the  great  edification  of 'Mahometans  and 
Jews. 

The  Emir  Bechir  had  been  sent  under  guard  to 
| Constantinople,  which  caused  a good  deal  of  excite- 
ment at  Beyrout.  Omar  pasha  bad  been  formally 
invested  with  the  pelisse  of  the  government  of  Mount 
Lebanon.  Bishop  Basilius,  who  made  su  h a gallant 
defence  of  Zable  against  the  Druses,  and  Abou  Suin- 
ri.  another  courageous  Christian,  had  been  appointed 
governors  of  petty  districts,  while  the  Druse  chief- 
tains had  been  continued  in  authority.  Omar  pasha 
was  thereby  doing  all  he  could  to  heal  existing  feuds, 
and  apparently  with  good  success. 

The  Druses,  in  Syria,  believing  that  the  British 
agent  was  conducting  himself  towards  them  with 
great  treachery,  stormed  the  English  and  American 
missions,  plundered  their  contents,  destroyed  the  es- 
tablishments, burnt  all  the  books  and  manuscripts, 
and  finally  ejected  the  reverend  gentlemen  from  the 
country. 

CANADA.  The  governor  general  of  Canada  has 
made  the  following  appointments: 

MThe  honorable  sir  James  Stuart,  Bart  -to  be  depu- 
ty governor  within  that  part  of  the  province  here- 
tofore Lower  Canada,  and  to  be  president  of  the 
provincial  court  of  appeals  for  the  aforesaid  part  of 
Canada. 

The  honorable  Edward  Bowen,  to  be  president 
of  the  said  court,  in  all  cases  of  appeal  from  the 
court  of  king’s  bench,  for  the  districts  of  Montreal, 
Three  Rivers  or  St.  Francis,  wherein  the  honora- 
ble sir  James  Stuart,  Bart,  may  be  disqualified  from 
sitting. 

• The  honorable  Jean  Roch  Rolland  to  be  president 
of  the  said  court,  in  all  cases  of  appeal  from  the 
court  of  king’s  bench,  for  the  district  of  Quebec, 
wherein  the  hon.  sir  James  Stuart,  Bart,  may  be  dis- 
qualified from  sitting. 

The  hon.  Edward  Bowen,  Jean  R.och  Rolland, 
John  Stewart,  Andrew  William  Cochran,  Hugues 
Heney,  George  Pemberton  and  Louis  Panet,  to  be 
members  of  her  majesty’s  executive  council  for  the 
province  of  Canada. 

There  was  a snow  storm  at  Quebec  on  the  14th 
ult.  which  lasted  nearly  all  day. 

The  last  accounts  from  Bermuda  state  that  the  En- 
glish are  fortifying  the  islands  strongly.  A company 
of  sappers  and  miners  have  arrived  lately  for  the  pur- 
oose  of  prosecuting  the  work  of  fortifying,  excavat- 
ing and  tunnelling,  the  advantages  of  doing  which  are 
surprisingly  great  in  the  soft  free  stone,  of  which  the 
islands  are  composed. 
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Jn  a short  time  government  will  order  the  Hali- 
fax and  Boston  line  of  royal  mail  steamers  to  run 
weekly.  The  expense  of  the  additional  boats  has 
already  been  included  in  the  post  office  financial  ac- 
count, and  the  company  will  be  ready  to  place  two 
new  and  superior  boats  on  the  route  between  Liver- 
pool and  Boston,  whenever  they  are  required  so  to  do. 
This  arrangement  will  be  of  great  advantage  both 
to  this  country  and  our  own.  In  case  of  a war  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States,  (and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  no  such  sad  event  will  ever  happen), 
it  is  supposed  that  these  steamers  would  continue 
to  carry  the  mails  between  the  two  countries  as  at 
present. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  lines  from  Liverpool 
and  London  carry  to  New  York  a very  large  number 
of  passengers  in  the  steerage. 

The  disputed  territory.  The  lieutenant  govern- 
or of  New  Brunswick,  sir  VV.  M.  G.  Colebrooke,  has 
issued  his  proclamation,  stating  that  it  has  been  an- 
nounced to  him  that  large  quantities  of  timber  have 
been  cut  upon  the  disputed  territory  within  the  last 
year,  in  violation  of  the  prohibition  announced  in  for- 
mer proclamations,  and  pubJiely  announcing  to  all 
persons  concerned,  that  if  any  of  the  said  timber  shall 
be  brought  into  the  river  St.  John  it  will  be  liable  to 
seizure.  [Boston  Mv. 


NATIONAL,  AFFA1  li  S 

APPOINTMENTS  11$  THE  PRESIDENT, 

BY  AMD  WITH  THE  ADVICE  AND  CONSENT  OF  THE  SENATE. 

Consuls.  John  H.  Peebles,  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
Campeachy,  in  Mexico,  in  the  place  of  P.  A Carnes, 
resigned. 

0.  S.  Morse,  of  Virginia,  for  St.  John’s  Porto 
Rico,  in  the  place  of  John  O.  Bradford,  resigned. 

Joseph  W.  Hale,  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  Island 
of  St.  Thomas. 

Ed  .vard  S.  Sayres  has  been  recognised  as  consul 
of  Brazil  for  the  port  of  Philadelphia. 

The  president  has  recognised  Antonio  Jose  Gouvea, 
as  Portuguese  vice  consul  at  New  Orleans,  for  the 
state  of  Louisiana. 

District  judge  of  the  stole  of  Indiana.  Elisha  Hun- 
tington, vice  Jesse  Q.  Holman,  deceased. 

William  II.  H.  Scott,  register  of  the  land  office  at 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  vice,  Henry  Harrison,  resigned. 

Richard  Biddle  Butler,  military  storekeeper  at  the 
Allegany  arsenal,  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.  vice  his  father 
James  M.  Butler,  deceased. 

Naval  officer.  D.  S.  Carr,  re-appointed  at  Balti- 
more, Md. 

THE  ARMY.  #• 

The.  following  letter  announces  theffeath  of  a gab 
lant  and  meritorious  officer,  who  has  done  his  coun- 
try service  upon  its  battle  fields,  and  borne  to  his 
grave  the  wounds  he  received  on  the  Niagara  fron- 
tier: 

“ Legation  of  the  U.  States,  Paris,  26ffi  March,  1842. 

“Sir:  It  is  with  regret  1 announce  to  you  that  I 
have  just  received  a letter  from  the  consul  of  the 
United  States  at  Marseilles,  who  informs  me  that 
Gen.  Fenwick  died  at  that  place  on  the  19th  instant. 

The  general  left  here  a short  time  since  in  tolera- 
ble good  health,  desirous  of  seeking  a milder  climate. 
I understand  he  took  cold  on  the  journey,  and  after 
his  arrival  at  Marseilles  was  struck  with  apoplexy, 
which  left  him  some  days  in  a lingering  condition, 
but  which  eventually  was  fatal  to  him.  He  retained 
his  faculties  to  the  last,  although  he  lost  the  power  of 
speech.  I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  LEWIS  CASS, 

liHon.  ./.  C.  Spencer,  secretary  of  war,  Washington.'” 

\Ve  learn  from  the  Madisonian  that  the  following 
named  gentlemen  have  been  invited  by  the  secretary 
of  war  to  attend  the  annual  examination  of  the  ca- 
dets of  the  military  academy,  to  commence  on  the 
first  Monday  in  June  next: 

Thomas  A.  Deblois  esq.  of  Maine. 

James  J.  Austin,  esq.  of  Massachusetts. 

General  E.  P.  Walton,  esq.  of  Vermont. 

Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  1).  D.  of  New  York. 

Prof.  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  of  Pennsylvania. 

George  P.  McCullock,  esq.  of  New  Jersey. 

General  George  H.  Steuarl,  of  Maryland. 

Colonel  Josiah  W.  Ware,  of  Virginia. 

General  Alexander  Mackrae,  of  North  Carolina. 

Richard  VV.  Habersham,  esq.  of  Georgia. 

Dr.  Churchill  J.  Blackburn,  of  Kentucky. 

General  Robert  B.  McAifee,  do. 

W.  S.  T.  Dennison,  esq.  of  Ohio. 

John  G.  Floyd,  esq.  of  Indiana. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Brown,  of  Mississippi. 

Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Maclin,  of  Alabama. 

Frederick  W.  Curtenius,  esq.  Michigan. 

Dr.  Frederick  Hall,  District  of  Columbia. 

Captain  Beverly  Kerinon,  United  Slates  navy. 

001.  J.  J,  Abert,  United  States  army. 


| Captain  P.  A.  Salt,  do.  do. 

The  cadet  appointments  for  this  year  have  been 


made.  The  next  selections  will  be  made  in  Februa- 
ry or  March,  1843. 

Two  companies  of  artillery,  consisting  of  170  men, 
have  been  ordered  from  Fort  Columbus,  in  N.  York 
harbor,  to  occupy  Fort  Walcott,  which  had  not  been 
garrisoned,  and  with  a view  to  the  protection  of  the 
public  property  there  and  at  Fort  Adams  near  New- 
port. To  replace  them  two  companies  of  170  men 
have  been  ordered  to  Fort  Columbus  from  Fort  Mon- 
roe, Old  Point  Comfort.  [Madisonian. 

THE  NAVY. 

Lieut.  T.  P.  Borden.  Tile  remains  of  this  ill-fa- 
ted officer  were  recovered,  and  on  Sunday  morning 
the  24th  inst.  were  taken  from  on  board  the  Missouri 
frigate  accompanied  by  eleven  barges  from  that 
steamer  and  the  steamer  Mississippi,  with  colors  half 
mast  and  the  white  clad  oarsmen  pulling  minute 
strokes  till  they  reached  the  Magazine  stairs  on  the 
Anacosta,  where,  having  disembarked,  a procession 
wras  formed,  joined  by  Capt.  Reyman  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  navy  yard,  and  proceeded  to  the  Congres- 
sional burying  ground,  where  they  were  finally  depo- 
sited with  military  honors. 

The  naval  general  court  martial,  of  which  com- 
modore Nicholson  is  President,  reassembled  at  Bal- 
timore on  May  4th.  Captain  U.  P Levy,  who  had 
previously  been  tried  and  sentenced  to  be  dismissed 
the  service  said  court,  appeared  before  the  court 
for  are-hearing  in  his  case,  agreeably  to  instructions 
from  the  navy  department,  and  his  case  is  now  in 
course  of  investigation. 


RIGHT  OF  SEARCH.  Mr.  Cushing  of  the  com- 
mittee of  foreign  affairs  bad  addressed  a letter  in 
French  to  the  editor  of  the  Courier  des  Etats  Unis, at 
New  York,  which  has  been  published,  in  which  lie 
refers  to  the  British  act  of  parliament  of  24th  Aug. 
1839,  one  of  her  municipal  regulations,  as  being  the 
sole  authority  by  which  she  pretends  to  arrogate  to 
herself  the  power  of  seizing,  detaining,  diverting 
from  their  destination,  and  putting  upon  trial,  every 
merchantmen!,  their  petty  officers  may  think  proper 
to  suspect  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  He 
indicates  the  stand  of  his-own  country,  and  expresses 
the  preference  a “thousand  times  fur  war,  rather 
than  submit  to  the  pretensions  of  England,”  to 
extend  her  municipal  regulations  over  American 
vessels. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


MAINE. 

BY  THE  GOVERNOR A PROCLAMATION 

Deeming  the  present  posture  of  the  question  relat- 
ing to  the  northeastern  boundary  of  this  state  and 
the  matters  connected  therewith,  to  form  one  of 
those  “extraordinary  occasions”  contemplated  in  the 
constitution  for  convening  the  legislature,  I do,  by 
these  presents,  appoint  Wednesday,  the  eighteenth 
day  of  May  next,  f>.r  their  meeting,  at  the  state  house 
in  Augusta,  hereby  requiring  the  respective  senators 
and  representatives  then  and  there  to  assemble  in 
legislature,  in  order  to  receive  such  communications 
as  may  then  be  made  to  them,  and  to  consult  and  de- 
termine on  such  measures  as  they  may  consider  will 
best  promote  the  welfare  of  this  state  and  nation. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  caused  the  seal  of 
state  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  and  signed  the  same  with 
my  hand. 

Done  at  Augusta,  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  April 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-two,  and  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States. 

JOHN  FAIRFIELD. 

By  the  governor: 

Philip  C.  Johnson,  secretary  of  state. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  met  in  special  ses- 
sion in  Providence  on  the  25th  ult.  The  governor 
communicated  the  following  message: 

TO  THE  TWO  HOUSES  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Gentlemen  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives: 

At  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, and  after  the  measures  then  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  declaring  the  laws  of  this  state,  and  mak- 
ing known  to  the  people  their  duties  to  the  govern- 
ment, 1 hoped  that  no  further  action  on  your  part 
would  be  necessary.  Under  the  resolution  then  pass- 
ed, authorising  me  to  adopt  such  measures  as  in  my 
opinion  were  necessary,  in  the  recess  of  the  legisla- 
ture, to  execute  the  laws  and  preserve  the  state 
against  domestic  violence;  and  desirous,  if  possible, 
to  avoid  all  hostile  collision  between  our  citizens,  1 
sent  the  bon.  John  B.  Francis,  John  Whipple  and 


Elisha  R.  Potter,  csqrs.  to  Washington,  with  a view 
of  laying  the  whole  matter  before  the  president  of 
the  United  States;  believing  that  his  opinion,  ex- 
pressed as  it  would  he,  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
cabinet,  would  be  sufficient  to  undeceive  those  who 
had  been  falsely  taught,  that  the  so  called  people’s 
constitution,  when,  by  its  own  terms,  it  went  into 
operation,  became  the  paramount  law  of  the  state, 
i h rough  them  1 communicated  to  the  pre.-ident  the 
condition  of  allairs  in  Rhode  Island,  and  received 
rom  him  the  accompanying  letter,  already  made 
known  to  you  and  the  people  of  the  state  generally 
by  proclamation.  Employing  as  this  communica- 
tion does,  Ihe  mildest  language,  and  vet  upon  the 
matter  in  question  expressing  the  most  decided  opui- 
ion  it  was  hailed  by  the  supporters  of  government 
I in  Rhode  Island,  as  calculated  to  disarm  all  opposi- 
| tion  to  our  laws  and  existing  authorities  in  the  man- 
i ner  least  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  have 
been  most  actively  hostile  to  them:  And  I am  happy 
i to  add,  that  in  some  portions  of  the  state  its  effect 
! has  been  all  that  could  have  been  expected  from  it.  In 
j other  portions  of  the  state,  and  especially  in  the  city 
of  Providence,  I regret  to  say,  that  a different  spirit 
j has  prevailed;  and  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary 
j movement  have  industriously  circulated  among  their 
| followers,  the  most  perverted  construction  of  its  con- 
tents, as  if  favorable  to  their  cause;  while,  at.  the  same 
time,  with  strange  inconsistency,  they  have  repre- 
sented abroad  that  the  president  is  hostile  to  the 
j rights  of  th.e  people,  in  order  to  excite  that  bad 
j sympathy  against  the  government  of  this  state  and 
the  United  States,  which  is  intended  to  array  with 
them,  against  the  supporters  of  both,  the  lawless  of 
the  inhabitants  of  ali  the  surrounding  members  of 
the  union.  In  pursuance  of  their  long  settled  inten- 
tion to  usurp  the  government  of  Rhode  Island,  a 
[large  number  of  our  people  have  met  in  unlawful  as- 
j semblages  for  the  purpose  of  holding  their  pretended 
! election  of  town,  county  and  state  officers,  and  persist 
j in  their  resolution  to  organise  their  pretended  govern- 
| menton  the  IstTuesday  of  May  ensuingat  Providence. 

I Relying,  as  their  leaders  now  almost  openly  profess, 
j upon  the  physical  force  of  the  revolutionists,  and  of 
| their  sympathizers  abroad,  rather  than  upon  consti- 
j tutional  right,  they  are  daily  and  nightly  assembling 
j in  various  parts  of  the  city  of  Providence,  and  in 
| some  parts  of  the  country  bands  of  armed  men,  and 
perfecting  them  in  military  discipline,  with  the  avow- 
ed purpose  of  overthrowing  the  government  of  this 
state.  I especially  ask  your  attention  to  the  notice 
lately  published  by  their  state  convention,  in  the 
organ  of  this  new  party  in  our  state  and  country,  call- 
ing upon  the  chartered  companies  of  this  state,  some 
of  which  are  known  to  be  in  their  interest,  and  the 
volunteer  companies  which  have  been  formed,  to  as- 
sist in  the  escort  of  their  pretended  state  officers  on 
the  aforementioned  day  of  the  organization  of  the 
usurping  government. 

This  is  but  another  step  in  the  unprincipled  plan 
marked  out  for  them  by  their  leaders  in  the  spirit  of 
all  revolution — “that,  without  looking  forward  to 
the  ultimate  result  of  their  doings,  they  should  do 
the  thing  next  in  order  well,  and  let  the  occasion 
prompt  that  which  is  next  to  be  done.”'  The  danger 
to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  state  from  tins 
new  feature  in  the  plan  of  their  now  desperate  lead- 
ers is  too  imminent  to  be  longer  overlooked.  At  the 
time  of  your  last  adjournment  it  was  well  hoped  that 
although  they  had  despised  all  authority,  executive* 
legislative  and  judicial,  known  and  heretofore  re- 
spected in  this  state,  they  would,  as  some  of  their 
resolutions  imported,  if  the  opinion  of  the  president 
was  against  them,  no  longer  persist  in  a course  de- 
structive of  government  here,  and  of  all  republican 
government  in  this  country.  His  letter,  cornin''  with 
the  full  concurrence  of  the  present  cabinet,  known 
to  embrace  the  highest  talent  and  constitutional 
knowledge  in  the  country,  so  far  from  producing  the 
desired  and  expected  effect,  lias  been  quoted  to  the 
ignorant  as  sanctioning  all  their  measu.  es,  and  with 
some  of  those  who  could  not  be  so  deceived  has 
been  used  to  raise  a new  issue  between  them' and 
the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  which  it  would 
seem,  that  some  are  hardy  enough  to  wish  to  decido 
by  force.  In  this  new  aspect  of  our  affairs,  I have 
thought  it  to  be  my  duty  to  convene  vou  in  special  ses- 
sion, under  the  power  vested  in  me*  by  la  w,  that  you 
might  decide  for  yourselves  what  measures  are  pro- 
per to  he  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  state.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  while  it  guarantees  to 
every  state  in  this  Union  a republican  form  of  go- 
vernment, makes  imperative  upon  the  general  go- 
vernment the  protection  of  each,  on  application  of 
the  legislature,  or  of  the  executive  when  the  legisla- 
ture cannot  he  convened,  against  domestic  violence I 

am  fully  aware  of  the  extreme  delicacy  which  you 
must  feel  in  inviting,  against  even  the  most  violent 
and  unprincipled  of  your  fellow  citizens,  the  aid  o? 
the  national  executive,  and  have  endeavored,  as  fa* 
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r,s  v/as  deemed,  expedient  through  the  committee 
heretofore  sent,  to  avert  so  hard  a necessity.  W hen, 
ho  wever,  many  are  of  opinion  that  the  case  cent  em- 
it! a ted  by  the  constitution  for  such  interference  has  ar-  J 
rived,  and  believe  that  a traitorous  combination  al-  ' 
ready  exists  to  an  alarming  extent  here,  and  is  ex-  j 
tending  itself  abroad  through  sympathies  always  rea-  | 
dy  to  raise  against  law  in  favor  of  general  license,  I 
can  no  longer  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of 
delaying  such  action  upon  this  subject  as  you  may  ; 
deem  advisable,  and  have  felt  compelled  to  give  you 
the  opportunity  to  consider  and  decide  a question  of 
so  much  importance  to  the  state. 

I would  also  suggest  to  you  the  expediency  of  ap- 
pointing and  providing  for  a board  of  counsellors  to 
advise  with  me  to  the  executive  measures  proper  to 
be  taken  in  this  emergency,  consisting  of  gentlemen 
from  different  parts  of  the  state. 

Other  measures  with  regard  to  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  public  property,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  such  an  armed  force  as  may  be  necessary 
for  these  and  other  purposes,  will  naturally  suggest 
themselves  to  you.  And  to  these  subjects  I most 
earnestly  invite  your  attention. 

In  conclusion,  I pray  God  that  he  may  strengthen 
and  enlighten  you  in  the  performance  of  your  duties, 
and  enable  you  to  pursue  such  a course  in  the  pre- 
sent crisis  of  our  affairs  as  may  preserve  for  us  and 
our  posterity  the  great  boon  of  American  constitu- 
tional liberty,  gained  for  us  by  our  fathers,  and  now 
threatened  to  be  wrested  from  us  bv  lawless  violence. 

SAMUEL  W.  KING. 

To-morrow  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  usurp  the 
government  of  this  state.  A minority  of  the  peo- 
ple have  adopted  a constitution  against  law,  and  a 
minority  of  this  minority,  headed  by  a few  dema- 
gogues, have  set  themselves  up  in  opposition  to  the 
government  of  the  state  and  of  the  United  States.  If 
there  are  any  whom  the  voice  of  sober  remonstance 
can  reach,  we  would  again  warn  them  to  pause.  If 
they  come  here  to  enforce  the  “people’s  constitu- 
tion,” as  it  is  called,  they  must  come  prepared  to 
take  the  fearful  consequences  of  so  rash  a step.  If 
such  of  them  as  are  elected  to  the  spurious  general 
assembly  take  their  seats  and  attempt  to  exercise 
any  "functions  of  government,  they  will  be  guilty  of 
treason;  and  we.  speak  advisedly  when  we  say,  that 
the  government  is  determined  to  enforce  the  law, 
and  that  it  will  be  backed  up,  if  necessary,  by  the 
■whole  power  of  the  general  government. 

“Of  the  mode  and  the  precise  time  which  will  be 
selected  by  the  government  to  vindicate  the  laws,  we 
of  course  are  not  informed.  It  is  enough  for  us, 
and  for  all  good  citizens  to  know,  that  the  Jaws  will 
be  vindicated.  We  trust  implicitly  in  the  men  who 
have  been  chosen  to  execute  them,  and  to  whose 
counsels  the  safety  and  the  honor  of  the  state  are 
entrusted,  We  look  to  them  with  confidence  for  a 
degree  of  firmness  and  resolution  which  will  justfy 
the  expectation  every  where  entertained  of  them. 
We  look  to  them  for  such  Action- as  shall  effectually 
put  down  this  attempt  of  mob  law,  and  give  security 
and  stability  to  the  government. 

[ Providence  Journal  of  May  2. 

The  governor  having  transmitted  his  message  on 
Monday,  April  25,  the  general  assembly  continued  in 
session  from  that  day  to  Wednesday.  A series  of 
resolutions  proposed  on  Tuesday  morning  were  adopt- 
ed in  the  evening,  with  the  exception  of  the  2nd 
which  contemplated  the  organization  of  a military 
farce,  which  was  laid  on  the  table  in  consequence  of 
its  being  so  much  on  the  basis  of  a standing  army  as 
to  be  conside-ed  incompatible  with  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Jackson,  speaker  of  the 
house  offered  a series  of  resolutions  authorising  the 
calling  of  another  convention  to  be  chosen  in  June 
and  to  meet  in  August,  to  form  a new  constitution  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  all;  the  voters  to  be  residents  of 
the  state  one  year  and  taxable  on  properly  to  $150. 
It  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  Ihe  newly  elected 
general  assembly  were  to  meet  the  next  week,  and 
also  that  it  would  be  as  if  acting  from  menace  and 
compulsion.  They  were  indefinitely  postponed  by  a 
vote  of  45  to  12. 

After  passing  an  act  for  the  more  efficient  organi- 
zation of  several  volunteer  nnlitia  companies — and 
doubling  the  number  of  one  of  the  Providence  com- 
panies from  one  to  two  hundred, — the  assembly  ad- 
journed sine  die  on  Wednesday. 

On  Tuesday,  May  3d,  at  12  o’clock,  the  individuals 
elected  by  the  revolutionary,  or  suffrage,  or  people’s 
constitution  party  as  governor,  lieutenant  governor, 
secretary  of  state  and  members  of  general  assembly 
formed  in  procession,  escorted  by  a large  mass  num- 
bering it  is  said  near  2,000  people,  of  whom  467  had 
guns  and  127  swords,  and  54  on  horseback  unarmed, 
and  entered  a building  intended  lor  a foundry,  but 
unfinished  as  yet,  and  that  had  been  prepared  as  a 


place  for  their  organization  at  Providence.  Mr. 
Dutee  J.  Pearce,  o!  Newport,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Pe- 
rez Simmons,  of  Providence,  took  the  chair.  The 
credentials  of  the  members  elect  were  then  present- 
ed to  Mr.  John  S.  Harris,  who  had  at  a preparatory 
meeting  been  elected  clerk  pro.  tern.  Sixty-five 
members  answered  to  the  roll  call.  The  representa- 
tives occupied  the  body  of  the  building;  the  senate 
and  executive  a platform  at  the  west  end.  Welcome 
B.  Sales,  of  Smithfield,  was  appointed,  speaker,  and 
addressed  the  house  in  reference  to  the  honor  con- 
ferred on  him  and  the  great  duty  they  had  to  perform; 
the  eyes  of  15  millions  of  freemen,  said  he,  were 
upon  them.  Both  houses  having  been  organized,  a 
committee  was  appointed  and  waited  upon  their  go- 
vernor, Thomas  W.  Dorr,  who  in  a short  time  pre- 
sented himself  and  delivered  his  inaugural  address. 
In  it,  he  recounts  the  history  of  the  Rhode  Island  go- 
vernment and  refers  to  the  opinions  ol  eminent  ju- 
rists to  show  that  the  right  exists  in  the  people  to 
change,  alter,  or  repeal  its  constitution,  at  whatever 
time,  and  in  whatever  manner  it  thinks  proper.  He 
then  shows  them,  under  the  charter  there  is  no  mode 
prescribed  for  amending  the  form  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  afternoon,  they  passed  an  act  repealing  what 
they  call  the  Algerine  act,  and  directed  the  sheriff  to 
have  the  court  house  at  Providence  ready  for  their 
reception  next  day. 

On  May  4th,  Wednesday,  the  old  and  regular  con- 
stitutional legislature  assembled  at  the  state  house  at 
Newport. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Handy  Case.  At  Philadelphia,  on  Tuesday 
last,  Judge  Barton  delivered  a written  opinion  re- 
fusing to  compel  George  Sliarswood,  esq.  to  produce 
the  papers  in  his  possession  as  chairman  of  the  legis- 
lative committee. 

The  attorney  general  protested  against  the  right  of 
the  committee  to  shelter  the  parties  charged,  by  re- 
fusing to  produce  the  evidence  to  implicate  them,  and 
said  lie  had  no  other  evidence  to  offer.  He  asked  that 
the  defendants  might  be  held  to  answer  on  their  own 
recognizances  at  a future  day,  when  the  letters  could 
be  procured. 

The  defendants,  through  their  counsel,  decided- 
ly objected  to  giving  any  bail  or  recognizances  what- 
ever. 

Finally,  Judge  Barton  gave  as  his  ultimate  opinion 
that,  the  prosecution  must  be  dismissed  for  want  of 
evidence. 

FLORIDA. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  settlers  ascended  the  St. 
John’s  on  12th  April  for  the  hammock  lands,  near 
fort  Mellon.  The  scout  from  Ft.  Pierce  returned  on 
9th  inst.  had  destroyed  a field  of  corn  16  miles  south 
west.  Scout  left  again  on  1 4th  under  capts.  Wright 
and  Worth.  Col.  Harney,  absent  from  ill  health  re- 
turned to  Augustine  from  Indian  Key  on  13th.  The 
Savannah  Georgian,  says,  “Halleok  Tustenugge,  as 
we  expected,  has  been  overhauled  by  the  troops  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Okee-hum-kee.  Three  successive 
brushes  were  had  with  this  warrior  about  the  20th 
inst.  Our  accounts  differsome  as  to  the  particulars. 
One  letter  says,  ‘one  Indian  killed,  one  taken  pri- 
soner, arid  much  blood-letting,’  thereby  indicating 
others  wounded.  Another  letter  says,  ‘Col.  Worth 
was  with  the  troops  in  person.  Sergeant  Cooper  of 
the  2d  dragoons,  (capt.  Kerr’s  company)  and  one 
soldier  were  killed,  and  several  others  wounded. 
Halleck  has  retired  over  the  Ocklawaha,  and  will 
doubtless  secrete  himself,  if  possible,  about  the  St. 
John's.  The  whole  force  is  in  pursuit  of  him  as 
fast  as  it  can  move,  through  hammock  and  tangled 
vine.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CAPT.  ROSS’  DISCOVERIES.  Extracts  from 
Capt.  Ross’  despatches  have  been  published  in  a par- 
liamentary paper.  From  the  map  which  accompa- 
nies the  paper,  we  gain  a more  distinct  idea  of  his 
track  than  previous  articles  afforded.  South  Victoria 
land,  which  he  discovered,  extends  in  latitude  from 
70)  south  to  79;  how  much  farther  is  unknown;  and 
in  longitude  its  eastern  coast  lies  between  163  and 
171. 

Its  position  is  directly  south  from  New  Zealand, 
and  at  the  distance  of  1,500  geographical  miles.  The 
length  ol  the  part  seen  was  fully  500  miles.  It  was 
girt  with  a border  of  ice  many  miles  in  breadth, 
wdiich  rendered  it  inaccessible.  The  passage  south- 
ward was  closed  at  latitude  78  by  a barrier  of  ice 
150  feel  high,  which  was  traced  for  3U0  miles  east 
lrom  Victoria  Land.  Icebergs  were  encountered  in 
numbers  after  they  passed  the  parallel  of  63,  and 
pack-  ice  at  66. 

The  land  “rose  in  lofty  peaks  from  9,000  to  12,000 


feet  in  height,  perfectly  covered  wit!:  eternal  snow; 
the  glaciers  that  descended  from  near  the  mountain' 
summits  projected  many  miles  into  the  ofeea' , arid 
presented  a perpendicular  face  of  lofty  cliffs.” — 
They  could  not  reach  the  main  land,  but  landed  on 
an  island,  which  they  found  to  -consist  of  volcanic 
rocks.  On  the  29! h January,  in  latitude  77),  longi- 
tude 16D  E.  they  discovered  “a  magnificent  volcano, 
emitting  smoke  and  flame  in  splendid  profusion”  and 
named  it  Mount  Erebus. 

An  extinct  one  was  named  -after  the  other  vessel, 
Mount  Terror,  At  the  distance  of  less  than  half  a 
mile- from  the  ice  cliffs  which  barred  their  progress 
southward,  they  had  soundings  with  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  fathoms.  These  cliffs  no  doubt  reached 
the  bottom,  and  including  the  150  feet  above  water, 
must  have  had  a elevation  of  2,000  feet  or  therea- 
bout. The  observations  on  the  dip  and  declination 
induced  them  to  place  the  South  Magnetic  Pole  in 
latitude  76  and  east  longitude  153;  and  they  consider- 
ed its  position  as  well  ascertained  as  if  they  had 
reached  it,  though  their  nearest  approach  to  it,  was 
a point  160  miles  from  it,  on  the  east  coast  of  Victo- 
ria Land.  The  pole  is  probably  within  that  region, 
though  this  cannot  be  positively  affirmed,  as  its 
western  boundary  is  unknown.  The  highest  latitude 
they  reached  was  78-4.  They  were  therefore  only 
12  degrees  from  the  pole,  and  about  4 degrees  nearer 
to  it  than  Captain  Weddel,  the  most  successful  of 
their  predecessors.  [Scotsman. 

GENERAL  INDIAN  COUNCIL.  The  Little 
Rock  Gazette  says  that  there  is  to  be  a general 
council  of  the  most  important  of  the  civilized  tribes 
of  Indians  held  at  ihe  Creek  council  ground,  some 
time  in  May  next, — [the  5lh  instant  was  the 
time  named.]  This  council  has  been  called  by  ge- 
neral Roily  McIntosh,  principal  chief  of  the  Creek 
nation?  General  McIntosh  has  sent  written  invita- 
tions to  general  Taylor,  capt.  Armstrong  and  gov. 
Butler,  and  other  Indian  agents,  and  also  to  some 
distinguished  gentlemen  of  Arkansas,  soliciting  their 
attendance,  as  well  as  that  of  some  of  the  best  men 
of  the  several  tribes  within  their  respective  agen- 
cies. 

Andrew  M.  Vann,  acting  principal  chief  of  the 
Cherokees,  has  deputed  a delegation  of  sixteen  men, 
selected  from  all  parties,  to  attend  the  council. 

The  agents  have  entire  confidence  in  the  pacific 
character  of  the  proposed  assemblage.  Several 
good  objects,  it  is  thought,  may  be  produced  by  a 
friendly  union.  One  of  them,  it  is  said,  is  to  make 
some  permanent  arrangement  for  the.  recovery  of 
stolen  property,  and  another  for  the  apprehension  of 
fugitives  froi^ justice  which  would  be  very  benefi- 
cial to  all  the  Tribes. 

MR.  ESPY.  Prediction  and  invention.  From 
the  Richmond  Enquirer  May  3. 

Dear  sir:  Since  I left  you,  I have  learned  that 

the  firemen  in  our  two  steam  ships  suffer  intolerably 
from  heat,  and  I no  sooner  knew  of  their  sufferings, 
than  a method  of  relieving  them  occurred  to  me;  and 
I am  now  having  a machine  made,  which,  with  the 
power  of  a single  man,  will  throw  down  not  less  then 
three  hundred  barrels  of  fresh  air  into  the  very  place 
where  the  firemen  stand. 

The  same  machine  will  throw  down  into  a mine, 
1.5U0  feet  deep,  a similar  quantity  of  fresh  air,  and 
keep  the  workmen  from  suffering  and  disease  in  our 
deepest  mines — so  that  the  foul  air  may  either  be  ex- 
pelled by  forcing  down  fresh  air  to  take  its  place,  or 
it  may  be  drawn  out  by  inverting  the  operation  of  the 
same  instrument.  The  chief  expense  will  be  a can- 
vass hag,  reaching  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mine — a hag  of  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  or  even  less.  It  is  probable,  the 
instrument  will  be  put  on  the  hall  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  United  States,  where  its  efficien- 
cy will  be  known  to  persons,  from  every  part  of  our 
country. 

It  is  entirely  clear  here;  but  there  is  a great  storm 
of  rain  raging,  fouror  live  hundred  miles  to  the  north, 
which  will  raise  the  rivers  there  very  high.  It  is 
now  9 o’clock,  A.  lM.  while  1 write  this. 

If  any  gentleman  wish  to  communicate  with  meon 
the  subject,  let  him  direct  to  the  navy  department, 
care  of  J.  P.  Espy,  Washington  city,  i remain,  very 
respectfully,  yours,  J.  P.  ESPY. 

Mr.  John  Tyler  has  ordered  that  iny  Conical  Ven- 
tilator shall  be  put  on  every  chimney  on  the  presi- 
dent’s house,  not  only  to  cure  smokey  chimnies  in 
winter,  but  to  ventilate  the  rooms  in  summer. 

FORTIFICATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK  HAR- 
BOR. One  hundred  and  forty  guns  have  been  mount- 
ed on  Governor’s  Island,  and  26  more  will  be  added 
in  a few  days;  and  in  the  course  ot\a  month  400  24’s 
32’s  and  42’s  will  be  mounted  at  the  different  torts  in 
the  harbor.  [Courier. 
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DAUGHTER  OF  AARON  BURR.  Another  ex- 
traordinary death-bed  confession  was  lately  made 
concerning  the  fate  of  Mrs.  Alston,  Col.  Burr  s 
daughter.  She  left  Charleston  for  New  York  some 
30  years  ago  in  a brig,  which  was  never  heard  from. 
A dying  sailor  in  Maine  years  after  confessed  that  he 
was  one  of  the  crew,  who  murdered  the  passengers 
for  their  money.  Another  sailor  subsequently  died 
in  Mobile  and  made  a similar  confession.  The  New 
Orleans  papers  of  the  2d  now  report  a third  confes- 
sion of  a similar  nature,  that  of  a sailor  who  recent- 
ly died  in  Texas.  This  man  died  in  great  distress  of 
mind.  He  said  Mrs.  Alston  was  the  last  one  put 
overboard.  Her  image,  he  said,  was  always  before 
him,  and  he  could  not  die  without  confessing  the 
horrid  deed.  The  closing  scene  of  his  life  was  hor- 
rible in  the.  extreme,  lie  raved  with  madness,  ex- 
claiming “There! — there  she  is  now! — 1 see  her 
standing  before  me! — away  away!” 

THE  COMANCHE  PEAK.  This  curious  emi- 
nence is  situated  near  the  Brazos,  on  the  west  side; 
and  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  N.  N.  W. 
from  the  Great  Falls,  and  near  four  hundred  from 
the  mouth  of  that  stream.  Its  summit,  as  near  as 
could  be  judged  from  occular  observation,  is  about 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river. 
Its  sides  arc  very  precipitous,  and  in  many  places 
projecting — there  being  only  one  or  two  places  at 
which  it  can  be  ascended.  On  almost  every  side  it 
presents  a front  of  rugged  crags,  and  frightful  pre- 
cipices. Little  or  no  vegetation  is  to  be  found  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  excepting  dwarf  cedars  and 
brambles,  which  grow  upon  its  brow  and  sides;  and 
a coarse  ranlc  species  of  grass,  upon  its  summit.  It 
is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  at  a distance,  presents  the 
appearance  of  the  roof  of  an  extensive  barn.  Its  en- 
tire length  is  about  one  mile,  and  its  width  varies 
from  a thousand  to  twelve  hundred  yards.  Notwith- 
standing its  brow  and  sides  present  so  sterile  and 
rugged  an  appearance,  its  summit  is  but  little  bro- 
ken, and  is  susceptible  of  being  cultivated  to  advan- 
tage. In  order  to  render  this  romantic  spot  a fit 
abiding  place  for  that  wild  and  adventurous  race  of 
people  (the  Comanche)  who  once  resided  in  its  vici- 
nity, and  made  its  bleak  summit  a kind  of  observato- 
ry, nature  has  provided  a large  and  beautiful  spring 
of  the  clearest  and  purest  water,  immediately  at  its 
base.  This  spring  is  about  sixty  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence; and  is  the  only  fresh  water  in  the  summer 
season,  within  ]2  miles  of  the  Peak,  the  water  of  the 
Brazos  being  salt,  and  consequently  totally  unfit  to 
drink. 

One  of  the  most  wild,  grand  and  varied  views  in 
Texas,  and  perhaps  in  America,  can  be.  obtained 
from  this  prodigious  observatory.  As  far  as  the 
power  of  vision  can  extend,  the  eye  rests  upon  some 
object  of  admiratio'n.  Mountains,  and  lesser  mounds 
of  earth,  of  . various  heights,  shapes,  dimensions,  and 
xolors,  form  the  most  prominent,  though  not  the 
most  beautiful  feature  in  the  landscape.  The  gran- 
deur and  sternness  of  the  mountain  scenery,  is  most 
enchantingly  blended, .with  extensive  valleys,  whose 
tranquil  bosoms  are  variegated  and  perfumed  with 
flow  ers  of  every  hue  and  odor. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  Indian  trails  that  lead 
to  the  Peak,  (which  are  worn  to  a great  depth  in  the 
earth)  this  mountain  must  have  been  used  as  an  ob- 
servatory by  the  red  mail  for  hundreds  of  years.  Ma- 
ny a t til  worn  warrior  has  watched  with  sleepless 
eye  for  the  distant  war-fire  of  his  subtle  foe,  from 
the  higli  uplifted  and  tempest-beaten  summit  of  the 
Comanche  Peak.  [ The  Texan. 

ASCENT  OF  MONT  BLANC.  We  are  indebt- 
ed to  a correspondent  for-  the  following  interesting 
information  as  to  those  who  have  ascended  this  cele- 
brated Peak. 

“Having  read  the  admirable  narrative  of  Jacques 
Balmat’s  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  recently  published 
in  your  paper,  1 thought  some  of  your  readers  might 
be  curious  to  learn  who  have  followed  his  footsteps, 
and  exalted  themselves,  ad  ccelffm,  with  few  excep- 
tions, for  all  the  sufficient  satisfaction  of  saying,  ‘I 
have  stood  upon  liie  summit  of  the  highest  mountain 
in  Europe.” 

1786,  Aug.  8,  Jaques  Balmat  and  Dr.  Paccard,  Sa- 
voyards. 

1787_,  Aug.  3,  Mons.  De  Saupure  and  son,  Swiss. 

1787,  Aug.  9,  Col.  Beaufoy,  England. 

1788,  Aug.  5,  Mr.  Woodley,  England. 

1892,  Aug.  10,  Baron  Doorthese.  Mons.  Forneret, 

Couriand  and  Lausanne. 

1812,  Sept.  10,  Mons.  Rodatz,  Hamburg. 

1818,  Aug.  5,  Count  Matezeschi,  Poland. 

1819,  “ 13,  Capt.  Unurel,  R.  N.  England. 

1819,  “ 19,  Rensalaer,  N.  Y.  & Howard, Balt. U.  S. 
1822,  “ IS,  Mr.  F.  Chissold,  R.  N.  England. 


1823,  Sept.  4,  Mr.  Jackson,  “ 

1823,  Aug.  26,  Dr.  E.  Clark  and  W.  Hawse,  “ 
1827,  July  5,  C.  Fellows  and  capt.  Sliervv ill,  “ 
1827,  Au£.  9,  John  Auldjo,  Scotland. 

1930,  “ 3,  capt.  Bootle  Wilkenham,  England. 

1834,  Sept.  17.  Dr.  Martin  Barry,  “ 

1834,  Oct.  9,  Count  de  Tilly,  France. 

1836,  Aug.  15,  Alfred  W aldingtons,  England. 

1837,  “ 20,  Mons.  Hedronger,  Sweden,  Mr.  Pied- 
well  and  H.  M.  Atkins,  England. 

1838,  Aug.  20,  a French  countess  readied  the  sum- 
mit. 

“Curiosity,  the  almost  universal  assertion  of  tra- 
vellers having  made  the  ascent,  and  surprise  at  the 
small  number  of  successful  attempts,  compared  with 
the  failures,  induced  us  to  copy  the  above  from  the 
Register  kept  by  the  Sydnic  of  Chamouny,  with 
whom  eacli  person  intending  to  ascend  the  mountain 
is  required  to  enrol  his  name,  and  from  whom,  if 
successful,  on  the  testimony  of  the  guides  given  un- 
der oath,  lie  receives  a certificate,  and  his  name  is 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  village.  Sept.  1839, 
we  were  assured  by  the  Syndic,  that  no  other  per- 
sons than  those  whose  names  are  included  had  reach- 
ed the  summit,  the  guides  of  course  excepted;  many 
and  repeated  are  the  attempts  each  summer,  and 
bitter  the  disappointment.  American  loafers  and 
London  cocknies  have  been  known  to  wait  months, 
for  a favorable^ipportunity  till  hope  deferred  made 
the  heart  sick  and  the  head  reckless  and  desperate. 
The  guides  then  receive  the  extreme  unction,  bid 
adieu  to  their  friends,  and  the  painful  march  is  com- 
menced only  to  be  ended  by  broken  arms,  legs,  loss 
of  sight  or  life.  About  one  in  a hundred  succeeds. 
For  our  own  part  we  felt  little  inclination  for  an  un- 
dertaking, which  involved  so  much  difficulty  and 
danger,  though  neither  corporosity,  old-age,  or  lazi- 
ness, precluded  the  possibility  of  success.  To  walk 
the  precipice’s  edge',  the  steep,  misty,  slippery  path 
of  the  chamois  had  no  more  charms  for  us  than  the  ice 
or  snow  for  a bed,  and  a bit  ol  granite  for  a pillow,  in 
regions  of  eternal  frost.  To  go  alone  was  impossi- 
ble, and  we  conceived  we  had  no  right  to  hire  men 
to  expose  their  lives  to  gratify  our  curiosity;  we  con- 
tented ourselves  to  see,  and  try  to  feel  the  terrific 
environment  of  this  valley,  to  mark  the  desolate 
path,  to  listen  to  the  thunder  roar  of  the  avalanche, 
and  to  visit  the  “garden  floating  on  a sea  of  ice 
whose  flowers  are  warmed  into  life  and  blossom,  by 
the  diamond  glacier  that  surrounds  them.” 

[Cincinnati  Chronicle. 

ROBERT  FULTON.  [For  proceedings  in  house- 
of  representatives  in  relation  to  a pamphlet  written 
by  James  Rurnsey  and  his  trial  of  a steamboat  on  the 
Potomac  in  1787  with  references  to  his  invention  as 
early  as  1785,  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  American  revolution  and  before  the  organization 
of  our  present  government,  see  page  127.] 

From  the  U.  S.  Gazette, 

We  observe  by  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, that  a bill  has  been  reported  for  the 
relief  of  the  children  of  Robert  Fulton. 

As  na  ives  of  Pennsylvania,  we  l'eel  proud  of  his 
name  and  his  lame.  Lancaster  county  in  this  state 
was  his  birth  place,  and  without  friends  and  without 
funds,  by  the  aid  of  his  own  splendid  genius,  he  be- 
came a benefactor  of  mankind,  and  leit  an  imperish- 
able renown.  The  late  emperor  Alexander  was  so 
well  satisfied  of  his  great  merits,  that  in  the  midst  ol 
his  wars  in  Germany,  with  Napoleon,  lie  found  time 
to  issue  a decree,  granting  to  Fulton,  the  exclusive 
navigation  of  the  waters  of  Russia,  lor  15  years.  But 
alas,  lie  died  before  this  munificent  grant  could  be 
carried  into  eflect. 

We  annex  a copy  of  the  Imperial  decree,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Adams’  letter  communicating  it: 

Letter  of  the  honorable  John  Quincy  Adams,  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  at  St.  Petersburg!),  transmitting 
a copy  ol  the  decree  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  grant- 
ing to  Fulton,  as  the  original  inventor,  the  exclusive 
steam  navigation  of  the  waters  of  Russia  for  fifteen 
years. 

St.  Petersburg , Feb.  18,  1814. 

Sir:  With  the  enclosed  duplicates  of  my  letters  to 
you,  of  31st  December  and  29th  January,  and  of  the 
translation  of  the  imperial  rescript  sent  me  by  count 
Romanzoir,  I now  transmit  to  you  a copy  of  a note 
which  1 have,  since  the  dales  of  those  letters,  re- 
ceived from  the  minister  of  the  interior,  Kosodaw- 
icw,  with  a copy  ol'  the  emperor’s  rescript  in  the  ori- 
ginal Russian.  The  note  from  the  minister  of  the 
interior  is  also  in  Russian,  but  with  an  English  trans- 
lation annexed,  of  which  that  which  1 now  send  you 
is  a copy.  Though  it  contains  nothing  more  than 
what  the  minister  had  verbally  said  to  me,  as  I in- 
formed you  in  my  Jast  letter,  it  may  be  gratify- 
ing to  you  to  have  it  from  him  in  writing;  for  which 
reason  it  is  enclosed.  As  the  term  of  the  privi- 


lege has  already  commenced,  it  is  secured  to  you  as 
effectually  as  it  will  be  even  by  the  delivery  of  the 
patent. 

1 am,  with  much  respect,  sir,  your  humble  and  obe- 
dient servant,  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

Robert  Fulton,  esq.  New  York. 

(,0Py  °.f  a decree  of  his  imperial  majesty,  the  emperor  of 

Russia. 

. Fryburgh,  Dec.  10,  1813. 

Mr.  the  Minister  of  the  Interior: 

Mr.  Robert  Fulton,  a citizen  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  having  in- 
vented a species  of  boat,  of  a particular  kind,  that  is 
moved  by  steam,  has  solicited  the  privilege  of  con- 
structing boats  of  this  discription  here,  not  only  for 
the  navigation  between  St.  Petersburg!!  and  Cronstadt, 
but  also  upon  the  whole  navigable  waters  of  Russia. 
Considering  the  advantages  that  may  result  from 
such  an  invention,  upon  the  condition  and  extension 
of  the  national  industry, 

I order  that  there  may  be  delivered  to  him  or  his 
agent,  a like  privilege,  conformable  to  the  principles 
of  our  manifesto  of  the  17th  June,  1812,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  form  that  we  have  presented  to  the  coun- 
cil of  state.  The  terms  of  the  privilege  must  be 
fixed  at  fifteen  years,  to  count  from  the  day  of  this 
date,  in  order  that  the  term  of  the  decree,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  distance  he  resides  from  here,  it  may 
be  more  convenient  for  him  to  take  measures  for 
the  execution  of  his  enterprise.  In  granting  this 
decree,  it  is  declared,  that  in  no  case  shall  he  be 
allowed  to  charge  a greater  price,  whether  for  goods 
or  passengers  either  to  the  crown  or  individuals, 
than  that  established  either  by  the  Ukase  or  the  laws 
for  common  transportation.  In  case  Mr.  Fulton 
himself,  or  those  having  charge  of  tiie  execution  of 
this  enterprise,  should  not  succeed  in  the  course  of 
tiie  three  first  years,  in  putting  in  use  in  Russia  one 
or  more  steamboats,  the  privilege  hereby  granted  to 
him  shall  be  null  and  void.  For  this  privilege  he  will 
be  required  to  pay  1,500  rubles,  fixed  by  the  aforesaid 
decree.  ALEXANDER. 

Copy  conformably  to  the  original. 

(Signed)  KOSODAWLEW. 

Minister  of  the  Interior. 

RETRIBUTIVE  JUSTICE  OF  THE  INDIAN. 
An  event  took  place  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  last  week, 
which  stroagly  marks  the  savage  character.  Two 
Indians  of  the  Winnebago  nation  quarrelled,  upon 
which  one  stabbed  the  other  to  the  heart;  he  attempt- 
ed to  escape,  but  was  overtaken,  brought  back,  and 
placed  upon  tiie  body  of  the  dead  Indian,  by  the  rela- 
tives of  the  latter.  Several  gentlemen  interfered  in 
benalfofthe  captive,  and  requested  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  go,  because  he  was  not  so  much  in  fault 
as  tiie  other.  They  were  answered  that,  if  “white- 
men”  would  pay  fifteen  dollars  to  the  mother  of  the 
deceased,  he  might  go,  otherwise  he  must  die.  This 
condition  not  being  complied  with,  he  was  doomed. 
During  this  negotiation  the  savage  sat  upon  the  body 
of  his  foe,  smoking  his  pipe,  perfectly  indifferent  as 
to  tiie  issue,  and  when  toid  he  must  die,  he  deliber- 
ately removed  his  pipe,  giving  the  usual  “ugh!”  His 
executioner  then  steppe.i  behind  him,  and  with  a sin- 
gle blow  of  tiie  hatchet  severed  the  right  arm  at  the 
shoulder;  upon  this  the  Indian  resumed  his  pipe  and 
began  to  smoke  as  if  nothing  had  happened;  in  a 
short  time  the  executioner,  with  a blow,  severed  the 
left  arm.  The  Indian  still  retained  his  upright  posi- 
tion; not  a muscle  of  his  face  changed.  A third  blow 
across  tiie  small  of  his  back  brought  him  to  the 
ground.  Even  then  bis  countenance  wore  the  same 
cold,  serene  and  stoic  expression.  He  was,  how- 
ever, soon  cut  to  pieces  by  the  relatives  of  the  dead 
man.  The  savage  made  almost  superhuman  efforts 
to  escape,  but  t fie  moment  h is  pursuers  touched  him, 
he  surrendered  and  walked  back,  and  seated  himself 
upon  the  dead  body,  without  once  attempting  to  es- 
cape. This  was  an  instance  of  Indian  retribution  and 
savage  fortitude.  [Dubuque  [Iowa)  Express. 

ENCKE’S  COMET.  This  interesting  body,  which 
visited  our  sphere  in  1838,  has  again  become  visible. 
I had  a fine  view  of  it  through  Clark’s  telescope.  It 
could  be  distinctly  seen  even  in  the  Finder,  (or  small 
tatached  telescope),  and  therefore  may  have  been  pre- 
viously observed  by  others,  although  aided  by  instru- 
ments less  powerful  than  ours.  Its  figure  is  ne 
round,  and  its  brightness  exceeds  that  of  1 
light  being  more  dense  towards  the  central 
the  margin  better  defined.  Indeed,  inn 
is  in  the  evening  twilight,  it  is  far  me 
ous  than  1 anticipated.  Through  the  kin 
friend,  S.  C.  Walker,  esq.  of  Philadclph' 
a newspaper  containing  an  ephemeris, 
of  the  computed  places  of  the  comet 
period),  copied  from  the  London  Philos, 
nal.  The  evenings  of  the  26th  and  27th  j,. 
favorable  for  observation;  but  last  evening,  an 
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after  sunset,  (lie  comet  was  readily  found,  being  in- 
deed so  near  the  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  epheme- 
ris,  Ibat  it  was  only  necessary  to  point  the  telescope 
to  that  part  of  the  heavens  and  the  beautiful  object 
at  once  presented  itself.  Its  position  is  a little  south 
of  the  head  of  Aries.  At  7h.  45m.  it  was  about  a 
degree  and  a half  south  of  Gamma  An  dis,  near  the 
star  Iota , marked  205  on  the  Astronomical  Society’s 
Catalogue. 

Next  to  Halley’s  comet  this  body  is  regarded  by 
astronomers  as  the  most  interesting  member  of  the 
solar  system;  and  from  the  frequency  of  its  returns, 
it  has  already  led  to  very  important  results,  and  it 
will,  it  is  believed,  lead  to  many  more,  as  its  future 
motions  are  studied  and  observed. 

DENISON  OLMSTED. 

Yale  College,  March  29 Ih. 

RUSSIAN  CURRENCY.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  a lecture  recently  delivered  in  New  York 
by  Mr.  Camhreling,  on  Russia. 

“Russia  had  her  funding  system  and  paper  cur- 
rency. Her  debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  amounts  to 
three  or  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  varying 
with  the  amount  of  her  paper  or  imperial  bank  note 
currency,  which  is  constantly  fluctuating  in  value  as 
weilas  amount.  Her  revenue  and  expenditure  each 
appears  to  he  about  a hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
But  the  financial  reports  of  that  government  present 
only  a very  limited  view  of  its  vast  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, as  the  crown  is  a great  manufacturer  in 
every  branch — miner  of  every  description — an  ex- 
tensive banker — a large  agriculturist  and  eminent 
merchant.  It  is  from  these  sources,  besides  provin- 
cial exactions  of  labor  or  commodities — none  of 
which  are  embraced  in  their  financial  reports — that 
Russia  draws  her  supplies  from  her  armies,  fleets 
and  governments.  He  referred  to  its  ancient  origin 
as  the  only  apology  for  it,  and  described  the  mis- 
chievous tendency  of  such  an  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference of  government  with  the  trade  and  industry 
of  Russia. 

“Catharine  II.  established  her  bank  of  Assinat  in 
1768.  The  first  issue  was  forty  millions  of  paper 
roubles,  redeemable  in  ‘current  money,’  by  which 
she  meant  copper;  but  the  value  of  the  paper  rouble 
was  about  equal  to  the  silver  rouble,  and  continued 
so  for  about  twenty  years.  In  1797  another  issue  of 
sixty  millions  was  made,  and  the  paper  rouble  be- 
gan to  depreciate.  The  faith  of  the  crown  was 
pledged  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  one  hundred 
millions  should  never  be  exceeded;  but  in  three  years, 
(1790),  the  faith  of  the  crown  was  violated,  and 
continued  to  be  violated  in  each  succeeding  year  for 
twenty  years,  till  1810,  when  this  bank  note  currency 
amounted  to  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  millions 
of  roubles.  The  faith  and  wealth  of  the  crown  were 
then  pledged  for  their  redemption.  With  these  suc- 
cessive issues  they  had  declined  in  value,  and  in  1811 
one  silver  rouble  was  equal  to  four  in  paper.  The 
present  emperor  has  endeavored  to  raise  their  rela- 
tive value  by  ukase.  The  last  was  issued  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1839;  since  when,  one  silver  rouble  is  ex- 
changed for  three  and  a half  in  paper;  but  as  the 
prices  of  every  tiling  have  been  fixed  in  the  paper 
rouble,  at  the  rate  of  four  for  one  in  silver,  for  thirty- 
years  past,  the  practical  effect  of  these  imperial  de- 
crees is  to  levy  an  indirect  tax  upon  the  consumer. 

“Catharine’s  Loan  Bank  was  established  in  1786. 

“The  Imperial  bank  of  Commerce  was  established 
in  1818,  by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  That  bank  has 
branches  m the  ditierent  cities  in  the  empire — dis- 
count bills  of  exchange — makes  advances  on  mer- 
chandise— allows  four  per  cent,  on  deposites,  and 
charges  six — and  since  the  1st  January,  1840,  re- 
ceives deposites  in  exchange  for  a new  description 
of  bank  notes  of  various  denominations,  small  and 
large,  equivalent  to  the  silver  rouble.  In  the  first 
quarter  after  that  authority  was  given,  about  ten 
millions  were  issued. 


EXPLORING  EXPEDITION.  The  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser gives  the  following  information:  “For  farther 
news,  1 have  to  tell  you  that  despatches  were  receiv- 
ed over  land,  a fortnight  since,  from  the  exploring 
expedition.  The  contents  have  not  been  suffered  to 
lire,  but  there  are  persons  now  in  Washington 
ave  conversed  with  the  officers  of  the  expedi- 
they  le.ft  Columbia  River.  It  has  dropped 
that  the  researches  and  survey  s made  on 
j>t  coast  are  of  such  value  as  will  more 
isate  the  nation  for  the  whole  cost  of  the 
It  is  guessed  that  this  refers  to  the  light 
thus  thrown  upon  our  title  to  the  whole 
st,  from  the  northern  limits  of  Mexico 
n bounds  of  the  Russian  claim.  Great 
alue  will  therefore  be  added  to  the  more 
jry  of  taking  irom  the  Terra  Australis  its  epi- 
inccgnita.  By  the  way,  it  has  been  said  that 


great  injustice  has  been  done  to  our  officers  in  the 
recent  accounts  of  Ross’  discoveries,  by  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  fact  that  he  was  guided  to  the  point 
where  those  discoveries  commenced,  by  the  charts 
of  Commodore  Wilkes.  R.oss,  therefore,  bears  to 
him  about  ihe  relation  that  Vespucci  bore  to  Colum- 
bus.” 

The  same  writer  suggests  that  Captain  Wilkes 
ought  to  be  promoted,  and  remarks  that  for  discove- 
ries of  far  less  importance  than  he  has  made,  Russia 
elevated  Krusenstiern,  from  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
to  that  of  admiral. 

OTIS’  STEAM  EXCAVATOR.  We  paid  a fly- 
ing visit  on  Saturday  last  to  Otis’  steam  excavator, 
in  Brooklyn,  where  it  is  at  w’ork  digging  down  the 
hill  formerly  known  as  “Fort  Green,”  and  filling  up 
the  shallow  inlet  and  quagmire  entitled  “the  Walla- 
bout,”  or  so  much  of  it  as  lies  above  the  old  road  to 
Flushing.  The  “Geologist”  is  surely  a great  curio- 
sity. He  walks  right  into  a mountain  as  though  it 
were  a place  of  hot  cakes,  and  dips  it  up  a cart  load 
at  a shovelfull,  as  fast  as  you  please.  Fie  cuts  right 
and  left  a path  some  six  rods  wide  through  the  hill, 
and  then  takes  a new  swath.  He  is  locomotive,  and 
advances  by  his  own  steam-power,  whenever  the  j 
earth  has  receded  before  him,  grades  and  stakes  down  ! 
for  himself,  and  only  requires  one  man  to  tend  shovel 
and  another  to  look  after  the  fire  and  engine,  though 
one  or  two  others  are  generally  employed  to  smooth 
the  track  before  him,  &c.  besides  tending  the  carts, 
which  approach  to  be  filled  on  one  rail-track  and  go 
offloaded  by  another. 

If  he  comes  to  a stone  weighing  only  a ton  or  such 
a matter,  the  geologist  “makes  no  bones”  of  it,  but; 
pitches  it  into  the  cart  like  a peck  of  gravel.  If  he  1 
comes  to  a stone  weighing  some  four  or  five  tons,  he  ' 
takes  him  up  more  carefully  and  lays  him  out  the 
other  side  of  his  path.  All  this  is  effected  by  an  im- 
mense shovel  with  a sliding  bottom,  at  the  end  of  an 
immense  and  complicated  arm,  worked  by  much  in- 
genious and  novel  machinery. 

The  inventor  is  now  dead;  the  company  spent 
thirty  thousand  dollars  upon  the  invention  before  the  j 
first  machine  was  made,  and  much  more  afterward,  j 
The  patent  (which  is  now  secured  throughout  Eu- 
rope), is  probably  worth  a million  of  dollars.  An  ; 
“excavator”  complete  costs  about  $6,000,  and  will 
dig  and  load  a 1,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  per  day — 
equal  to  the  labor  of  150  men — cares  nothing  for 
cold  or  heat,  rain  or  fair  weather,  Outgoes  ahead  and 
minds  its  own  business  through  all. 

The  excavation  is  about  a mile  from  the  Fulton 
Ferry  (where  carriages  are  abundant),  and  we  re- 
commend those  who  have  leisure  and  rational  curio- 
sity to  look  over,  and  see  this  modern  Hercules  at 
his  labors.  Such  a chance  for  those  interested  in 
geology  has  rarely  been  afforded.  Fort  Green  was 
entirely  a marine  deposite,  and  nearly  every  variety 
of  rock  has  been  disclosed  by  the  excavation — includ- 
ing large  masses  from  Westchester,  Connecticut,  and 
regions  far  more  distant.  Under  fifty  feet  of  solid 
earth  are  found  boulders  and  pebbles  which  must 
have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  waves  and  cur- 
rents for  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  years,  and  ihus 
have  been  worn  round  and  smooth  as  lap-stones. 
Pretty  extensive  geological  cabinets  may  be  made 
up  here  with  hardly  a touch  of  the  hammer.  Who 
will  neglect  the  opportunity  to  see  a machine  which 
is  to  work  a revolution  in  rail  road,  canal  and  all  ex- 
tensive excavation  whatever?  [W.  Y.  Tribune. 

REVOLUTIONARY  HISTORY.  We  have  been 
allowed  to  publish  the  following  letter  from  the  late 
Thomas  McKean  to  C.  A.  Rodney. 

Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal. 

Philadelphia , Aug.  22d,  1813. 

Dear  sir:  Your  favor  of  the  22d  last  month,  with 
a copy  of  the  journal  of  the  congress  at  New  York 
in  October,  1765,  printed  in  the  Baltimore  Register, 
came  safe  to  hand.  Not  having  heard  of  this  publi- 
cation, 1 had  the  proceedings  of  that  body  (not  the 
whole;  reprinted  here  about  2 months  ago,  from  a 
copy  I found  in  the  1st  volume  of  “American 
Tracts”  (contained  in  four  volumes  octavo)  edited 
by  J.  Almon  of  London,  in  1767.  Such  an  impor- 
tant transaction  should  not  be  unknown  to  the  f uture 
historian. 

1 recollect  what  passed  in  congress  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July  1776  respecting  independence;  it  was 
not  as  you  have  conceived.  On  Monday  the  1st  of 
the  July  the  question  was  taken  in  the  committee  of 
the  whole,  when  the  stale  of  Pennsylvania  (repre- 
sented by  seven  gentlemen  then  present)  voted 
against  it;  Delaware,  (having  then  only  two  repre- 
sentatives present)  was  divided:  all  the  other  states 
voted  in  favor  of  it.  Whereupon,  without  delay,  1 
sent  an  express  (at  my  private  expense)  for  your  ho- 
nored uncle,  Caesar  Rodney,  esquire,  the  remaining 
member  for  Deieware,  whom  I met  at  the  state 


house  door,  in  his  bcots  and  spurs,  as  the  members 
were  asssembling;  after  a friendly  salutation  (with- 
out a word  on  ihe  business)  we  went  into  the  hall.of 
congress  together,  and  found  we  were  among  the 
latest:  proceedings  immediately  commenced,  and 
after  a few  minutes  the  great  question  was  put;  when 
the  vote  for  Delaware  was  called,  your  uncle  arose 
and  said:  “As  I believe  the  voice  of  my  constituents 
and  of  all  sensible  and  honest  men  is  in  favor  of  in- 
dependence, and  my  own  judgment  concurs  with 
them,  I vote  for  independence;”  or  in  words  to  the 
same  effect.  The  state  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  4th 
of  July  (ihere  being  only  five  members  present, 
Messrs.  Dickinson  and  Morris,  who  had  in  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  voted  against  independence  were 
absent)  voted  for  it;  three  to  two,  Messrs.  Willing 
and  Humphries  in  the  negative.  Unanimity  in  the 
thirteen  states,  an  all  important  point  on  so  great 
an  occasion,  was  thus  obtained;  the  dissention  of  a 
single  state  might  have  produced  very  dangerous 
consequences. 

Now,  that  I am  on  this  subject,  I will  tell  you  some 
truths,  not  generally  knowm.  In  the  printed  public 
journal  of  congress  for  1776,  vol.  2,  it  would  appear, 
that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  on 
the  4th  of  July  by  the  members,  whose  names  are 
there  inserted;  but  the  fact  is  not  so,  for  no  person 
signed  it  on  that  day  nor  for  many  days  after,  and 
among  the  names  subscribed,  one  was  against  it, 
Mr.  lleadvand  seven  were  not  in  congress  on  that 
day,  namely,  Messrs.  Morris,  Rush,  Ciymer,  Smith, 
Taylor  and  Ross  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Thornton 
of  New  Hamphshire;  nor  were  the  six  gentleman 
last  named  at  that  time  members;  the  five  for  Penn- 
sylvania were  appointed  delegates  by  the  convention 
of  that  stale  on  the  20lh  July,  and  Mr.  Thornton  en- 
tered congress  for  the  first  time  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember following:  when  the  names  of  Henry  Wisner 
of  New  York,  and  Thomas  McKean  of  Delaware 
are  not  printed  as  subscribers,  tho’  both  were  pre- 
sent and  voted  for  independence. 

Here  false  colors  are  certainly  hung  out;  there  is 
culpability  somewhere.  What  I can  offer  as  an  apo- 
logy or  explanation  is,  that  on  the  4th  of  July  1776, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  on  parchment  and  then  to  be  signed,  and  I 
have  been  told,  that  a resolve  had  passed  a few  days 
after  and  was  entered  on  the  secret  journal,  that  no 
person  should  have  a seat  in  congress,  during  thatyear, 
until  he  should  have  signed  the  Declaration,  in  or- 
der, (as  I have  been  given  to  understand)  to  prevent 
traitors  or  spies  from  worming  themselves  amongst 
us.  I was  not  in  congress  after  the  4th,  for  some 
months,  having  marched  with  my  regiment  of  asso- 
ciators of  this  city,  as  colonel,  to  support  General 
Washington  until  a flying  camp  of  ten  thousand 
men  was  completed.  When  the  associators  were 
discharged  I returned  to  Philadelphia,  took  my  seat 
in  congress,  and  then  signed  the  declaration  on 
parchment.  Two  days  after  I went  to  New  Castle, 
joined  the  convention  for  forming  a constitution  for 
the  future  government  of  the  state  of  Delaware 
(having  been  elected  a member  for  New  Castle 
county)  which  I wrote  in  a tavern,  without  a book 
or  any  assistance. 

You  may  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  the  foregoing  re- 
lation. It  is  full  time  to  print  and  publish  the  secret 
journal  of  congress  during  the  revolution. 

I have  thus  answered  your  request,  and  trust  it 
may  reform  errors.  Accept,  dear  sir,  my  best  wish- 
es for  your  happiness.  TPIOS.  McKEAN. 

Cxsar  Augustus  Rodney,  esq. 

GEOLOGIC  SURVEY  OF  NEW  YORK.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  session,  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  survey  was  laid  before  the  legislature.  The  law 
authorising  the  survey  was  passed  in  1836,  and  ap- 
propriated $26,000  annually,  for  four  years,  within 
which  time  it  was  thought  the  survey  might  be  com- 
pleted. The  ditierent  departments  were  committed 
to  the  following  persons,  with  the  annual  allowan- 
ces annexed: 

Botany,  John  Torrey,  N.  Y.  $2,300;  mineralogy, 
Lewis  C.  Beck,  N.  Y.  $2,550;  zoology,  James  G.  De 
Kay,  $3, GUO;  paleontology,  Tim.  C.  Conrad,  Pa. 
$1,800;  geology,  1st  dis.  Wm.  M.  Mather,  Ohio, 
$2,600;  geology,  2d  dis.  Ebenezer  Simmons,  Albany, 
$2,600;  geology,  3d  dis.  Gardner  Vanuxem,  $2,600; 
geology,  4th  dis.  James  Flail,  Albany,  $2,600. 

The  survey  was  closed  on  the  1st  of  January  last. 
Eight  suites  have  been  collected,  one  of  which,  con- 
taining 20,000  specimens,  is  to  be  retained  by  the 
stale,  and  the  others  are  to  be  distributed  among  the 
various  literary  institutions.  Drawings  of  2,000 
animals,  native  in  the  state,  have  been  prepared  by 
Dr.  De  Kay;  as  many  of  indigenous  plants,  by  Dr. 
Torrey;  more  than  1,000  of  organic  remains,  by  Dr. 
Conrad;  and  each  of  the  five  otiier  persons  has  pre- 
pared maps,  views,  and  sections,  necessary  to  exhi- 
bit very  fully  the  formation  of  the  territory  he  has 
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examined.  The  expense  of  the  field  survey  con- 
tinued for  five  years  and  a half,  amounted  to  101,(570 
dollars.  The  final  reports  will  consist  of  eight  vo- 
lumes of  400  pages  each,  exclusive  of  illustrations. 

MR.  STEVENS’  WAR  STEAMER.  Mr.  Ste- 
vens has  invented  a new  species  of  shell  for  the  use 
of  his  vessel.  These  shells  are  hermetically  seal- 
ed, and  are  effectually  secured  from  accidental  ex- 
plosion, either  from  fire  or  from  violent  concussion; 
they  are  perfectly  safe  also,  from  injury  by  submer- 
sion in  water.  They  are  so  constructed  as  to  ex- 
plode after  having  penetrated  the  object  against 
which  they  are  discharged;  and  being  elongated, 
contain  three  times  as  much  powder  as  the  common 
shell  ol  the  same  calibre;  they  do  not  require  the 
use  ol  mortars,  but  may  be  fired  from  guns  of  the 
ordinary  hind.  Mr.  Stevens  states  that  out  of  twen- 
ty ol  these,  shells  which  were  discharged  into  tim- 
bers, or  into  banks  of  sand,  nineteen  exploded  in  the 
manner  anticipated,  rendering  their  arti  >n  sufficient- 
ly certain,  evincing  the  possession  of  properties  n )t 
possessed  by  any  other  shell,  and  producing  effects 
which  were  actually  tremendous.  The  following  is 
an  account  ■>!  an  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Stevens, 
under  the  directions  of  the  government,  to  test  the 
qualities  of  these  shells. 

A target  ol  white  oak  was  constructed  in  the 
-strongest  manner,  by  one  of  the  best  ship  builders; 
it  measured  live  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  timbers 
were  secured  together  by  iron  screw  bolts  passing 
entirely  through  tiie  whole.  This  target  was  perfo- 
rated by  the  explosion  of  a single  shell,  a hole  being 
made  in  it  through  which  a horse  might  have  passed! 
Seven  timbers  of  w hite  oak,  each  measuring  12  by 
16  inches,  were  torn  into  shreds,  and  shattered  to  a 
great  distance. 

The  plan  which  we  have  thus  sketched  from  the 
statements  ol  the  inventor  for  constructing  and  arm- 
ing this  new  species  of  vessel,  has  been  matured, 
with  most  of  its  details,  for  many  years.  The  pre- 
sent was  thought  to  be  a favorable  period  for  its 
practical  adoption;  and  ia  this  belief  congress  has 
concurred.  The  necessary  appropriation  for  con- 
structing the  vessel  with  promptness  has  been  made, 
and  we  may  expect  soon  to  hear  that  she  is  afloat. 

[Baltimore  American. 

BATTLE  OF  LEXINGTON.  We  learn  from 
the  Bunker  Mill  Aurora,  that  the  67th  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Lexington  was  celebrated  by  a puuiic 
ball  in  that  town  on  Friday  evening  last.  The  19th 
of  April,  1775,  was  a day  of  fearful  interest — appear- 
ing at  that  time,  to  many,  to  be  almost  a day  of  doom! 
But  it  was  the  breaking  of  day-light!  the  dawning  of 
liberty,  whose  glorious  sunshine  we  have  since  en- 
joyed. The  Aurora  slates,  that  there  was  one  elder- 
ly lady — a much  interested  spectator  of  the  passing 
scenes — in  the  company,  who  deserves  an  especial 
notice.  It  is  not  for  tier  agility  in  dancing,  however, 
or  any  other  fashionable  qualities  or  qualifications, 
that  she  deserves  tins  notice.  She  is  one  of  those  in- 
teresting rnemoria.s  of  a by-gone  age — one  of  the  re- 
verenced remnants  of  our  revolutionary  living  histo- 
ry—it  was  Miss  Clauxc — the  daughter  of  rev.  Dr. 
Giarke,  the  rebel  who  gave  protection  and  shelter  to 
the  proscribed  rebels,  HANCOCK  and  ADAMS.-— 
Miss  Giarke  is  now  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  and  her 
recollection  of  the  events  of  the  opening  of  the  revo- 
lution, is  as  perlect  as  ever'.  She  was  eleven  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  re- 
members the  intense  anxiety  and  excitement  of  that 
occasion  perfectly  weil.  Hancock  and  Adams,  who 
had  been  denounced  in  the  royal  proclamation,  had 
been  secreted  for  a fortnight  m tier  father’s  house, 
coming  there  from  Concord,  where  they  were  attend- 
ing to  the  public  business,  e.'ery  night.  Tiie  mother 
ol  Miss  Clarke  lias  bsen  dead  over  fifty  years,  and 
her  father  aUuut  thirty  years.  She  lias  a sister  living 
at  West  Cambridge,  and  a younger  sister  at  home. 

THE  HOLMES  CASE. 

Reported  for  the  United  Stales  Gazette. 

- Uiiiit-U  Slates,  Jin  tile  - United  States  cir 
vs.  > e ii it  court,  before  judges 

Alexander  W.  Holmes.}  Baldum  and  Randall. 

1 ms  case  which  lias  rxciled  so  much  imprest  on 
hot  sides  ol  the  ooe. in,  was  brought  o a cio.-e  upon 
last  h inlay,  and  the  j ii • y , on  S.Umday  morning,  noi 
having  been  able  to  agree  mi  it  then,  r turned  with  a 
\ e.  it  let  ui  ••guilty  ’ A Veulict,  which  was  difl'erent 
lioui  the  expectations  ot  many,  except  those  who 
h-ard  tli-  charge  o,  the  abie  judge  w o premies  in 
tins  tribunal,  and  who  constdeied  the  question  as 
purely  one  of  law,  and  thought  the  defendant  had  not 
made  out  the  ease  nf  inevitable  necessity  which 
couid,  in  law , establish  his  only  excuse. 

J he  evidence,  although  in  tome  points  confradie- 
toiy,  w as  in  the  main  lo  this  elirct.  That  on  ill 
12ih  day  ol  March,  J841,  tiie  ship  William  Brown 


left  the  poit  of  Liverpool  for  P dladelphia,  and  under 
the  most  l'a» orabl-  auspices,  and  so  they  continue, I 
until  Hie  ill  fated  19th  of  April,  at  night,  within  about 
’wo  hundr-d  and  filly  miles  from  Newfoundland, 
win  n the  shin  struck,  as  w as  supposed,  an  island  ol 
•re,  which  stove  in  her  bows,‘and  in  an  hour  or  so 
she  sunk.  The  captain,  not  at  first  aw  are  of  the  full 
extent  of  the  ca'nsliophe,  ordered,  a- soon  as  he  be- 
came apprised  of  it,  tile  boats  to  be  prepared  with  all 
alacrity;  tin  passengeis,  as  many  as  can,  crowd  into 
the  long  boat;  no  restriction  is  placed;  the  boats  push 
otf  Horn  the -l  jp,  and  in  Hie  course  of  an  hour  she 
sinks,  head  foremost,  with  thirty  one  unfortunate, 
men,  women  an  1 children,  who  remained  on  board 
and  was  se,  n no  more.  Such. is  the  power  of  the 
vortex,  th  I not  even  a lioa'ing  cask,  or  timber, 
swims  to  the  surface  asatok  uiof  the  sad  disaster. 
Forty  two,  including  the  sailors,  art?  in  the  long  boat; 
the  captain,  with  eight  of  his  crew  and  passengers, 
having  enter'  d the  jolly  boat,  they  remain  all  dial 
night  together,  and  on  the  next  morning  separate,  to 
make  Hie  best  ol  their  wav  to  land.  Tims-  in  the 
long  b"a!  are  compelled  lo  use  every  vigilance  dur- 
ing this  Tuesday  in  baling;  they  are  constantly 
baling,  while  the  sailors  emteavoi  in  row  and  steer 
the  bout.  A melancholy  si  ence  prevail-;  nothing  is 
said,  every  one  seeming  to  anticipate  that  a win!  hint 
wind  the  mate,  who  commands  the  long  boat,  fell 
it  his  duty  to  intimate  to  the  captain  at  parting,  that 
tie  (the  mate ) saw  no  alternative  but  lo  cast  lots 
who  should  gu  over.  The  sea  is  calm,  and  the  rain 
is  violent;  the  b./ig  leaks  Irom  b-iow,  and  the  rain 
tails  pom  above.  On  Tuesday  night,  .the  wind  fresh 
-ns;  now  commences  the  sc  ne  ol  horioi;  one  oi  two 
waves  dash  inio  th-  boat.  The  extremity,  according 
to  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  was  great — was  in- 
evitable. though  those  tor  Hip  prosecution  did  not 
beii'-ve  it  so  imminent.  But  the  facts  sworn  to  by 
those  tor  t tie  defence,  were  unequivocal — that  the 
boat  was  sinking,  that  such  was  tiie  alarm,  and  that 
t lie  gnu w ale  was  within  two  inches  of  the  wati-  r;  non- 
oi  the  w i nesses  t oi  the  prosecution  sw  ear  to  this — but 
they  never  opposed  the  fact.  Tiie  boat  is  lighted, 
and  water  is  bailed  on';  on  the  morning  two  others 
are  thrown  over,  but  it  does  not  appeal  by  whom, 
nor  is  the  testimony  at  all  clear  or  satisfac'ory  on 
this  point — some  swearing  it  was  one  indivdual,  some 
a .odier. 

IIow  far  the  witnesses  on  cither  side  permitted 
any  feelings  ol  favor  or  dislike  loop  rate,  lies  con- 
c-ah'd  within  their  own  breasts, ami  will  not  be  reveal- 
ed until  the  last  day;  certain  it  is  there  is  no  feeling 
heart  hut  will  m dee  all  proper  allowance  for  those 
who  testified  against  the  defendant,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  tiie  dearest  ties  ot  blood  were  sunder- 
ed oil  that  fearful  night,  though,  as  the  defendant 
maintain'  d,  on  the  score  of  sad  necessity,  ami  in 
pieserva  ion  ol  a I those  who  were  ev.  n.uallv  saved. 

The  case  wa'  warmly  argued  on  both  sides  — the 
prosecution  contending  that  no  case  ol  inevitable  tie 
cessity  had  been  made  out — that  the  law  applied  to 
those  cases  much  more  extreme  than  lids.  The  defence 
alledged  that  they  had  hilly  established  a case  of 
mevi  able  n cessily,  and  there  was  ev»ry  presump- 
tion t"  believe  that  if  they  had  not  resorted  to  the 
melancholy  alternative,  they  would  all  have  inevita- 
bly perished. 

Hce  the  case  rested,  when  t He  judge  charged  the 
jury  that  the  ubhg  ition  of  the  captain  and  crew  to 
carry  the  passengers  safe,  extended  even  to  a cas-  nf 
imminent  peril,  and  they  were  bound  to  sacrifice 
their  own  lives,  if  necessary,  for  Hie  preservation  ol 
the  r-st. 

Counsel  for  the  United  Stales — William  M.  Mere- 
dith, G.  orge  M.  Dallas,  and  Oliver  Hopkinson,  Es 
quires. 

For  Holmes — David  Pan!  Brown,  Isaac  Hazlc- 
burst,  and  Edward  Armstrong',  E-quires. 


AFFGHAP-  I, ST  AN. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

The  affairs  of  Affghamstan  have  elicited  so  much 
interest,  that  a slight  narrative  of  tiie  rise  of  its  late 
sovereign  may  serve  to  clear  up  some  of  the  narra- 
tives on  the  subject.  A portion  of  the  troops  of  Na- 
dir Shah,  in  his  invasion  of  India,  about  a century 
since,  were  A Afghans — a race  of  barbarians,  inhabit- 
ing a country  whose  Alpine  temperature  in  winter, 
and  whose  fertility  in  summer,  rendered  them  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  athletic  races  of  northern  In- 
dia. Nadir,  though  a brilliant  soldier,  was  a tyrant, 
and  therefore  hated;  but,  on  his  return  to  Persia  he 
became  a sot,  and  was  easily  circumvented  by  a court 
cabal.  Poison  and  the  dagger  are  the  eastern  bill  of 
rights.  A cons,  iracy  was  formed  against  him,  and 
he  was  stabbed  while  lying  in  his  tent,  probably 
drunk.  A period  of  general  convulsion  followed,  in 
which  his  auxiliary  troops  fought  each  other,  or  dis- 
persed to  their  own  homes.  In  the  general  disrup- 


tion, the  principal  officer  of  the  Afghans,  Ahmed 
Shah,  seized  a convoy  of  treasure  belonging  to  Na- 
dir, returned  with  his  barbarians  to  his  mountains, 
drove  all  opposition  before  him,  and  givins^liimsclf 
the  title  of  the  “Pearl  of  the  Age”  (Dooree  Doora- 
nee')  became  monarch  of  Afghanistan. 

Ahmed  had  begun  life  as  a robber  on  a large  scale, 
and  he  continued  his  trade  on  an  increasing  one,  as 
long  as  he  lived.  lie  must  have  been  a formidable 
neighbor,  for  he  made  four  invasions  of  India;  fell 
heavily  on  the  decaying  bouse  of  Aurungzebe,  and 
robbed  and  massacred  without  mercy  whenever  he 
conquered.  At  length  a quarter  of  a century  of  pro- 
fligacy, plunder  and  toil  in  the  pursuit  of  both, 
brought  the  founder  of  the  Affghan  throne  to  his 
grave.  He  died  in  1773,  about  twenty  years  after 
Clive  bad  laid  the  foundations  of  the  British  Indian 
empire,  by  the  battle  of  Plassey. 

In  the  east  the  conqueror  is  always  succeeded  by  a 
coward — and  the  founder  of  a kingdom  by  a fool;  but 
the  kingdom  sometimes  escapes  the  natural  fall  of 
the  dynasty.  Timour  Shah,  the  son  of  Ahmed,  was 
an  indolent  voluptuary;  but  the  kingdom  survived 
him,  though  he  reigned  about  as  long  as  his  active 
and  clever  father. 

On  his  death  four  of  his  crowd  of  rival  sons  were 
rivals  for  the  throne.  Humaioon,  the  eldest,  at- 
tempted to  proclaim  himself  king  at  Candahar,  but 
was  attacked  by  the  army  of  Shah  Zemaun,  his  bro- 
ther, who  had  seized  on  Cabul,  and  assumed  the 
throne,  and  by  that  brother  had  his  eyes  put  out,  and 
was  thus  rendered,  in  the  Indian  style,  incapable  of 
empire.  India  is  the  land  of  conspiracy,  and  a con- 
spiracy was  now  formed  against  Zemaun,  or  his  vi- 
zier, or  both.  The  conspirators  were  seized,  and 
had  their  heaJs  cut  otf.  But  they  had  been  power- 
ful chieftains — their  clans  vowed  revenge.  Mah- 
moud, oi  third  brother,  put  himself  at  their  head,  left 
Herat,  of  which  he  had  been  governor,  and  seized 
Candahar.  All  these  affairs  were  bloody,  but  tho- 
roughly Indian.  Zemaun,  who  had  been  preparing 
for  an  excursion  of  robbery  to  Hindustan,  now  stop- 
ped on  his  march,  and  hastens  back  to  crush  the  re- 
bellion; but  his  troops,  eittier  tired  of  him,  or  cor- 
rupted by  his  brother,  no  sooner  saw  Mahmoud’s 
lines,  than  one  half  of  them  marched  over  to  him. — 
The  vizier  and  the  monarch  had  only  to  turn  their 
horses’  heads  and  fly.  They  escaped  to  one  of  the 
mountain  tribes,  but  Mahmoud’s  gold  followed  them 
there.  They  were  both  delivered  up;  Zemaun,  by  a 
retributary  fate,  was  blinded,  and  the  vizier,  more 
fortunate,  was  put  to  death.  But  in  this  furious  fa- 
mily, there  was  a fourth  brother,  Shoojah,  who  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  Zemaun’s  principal  jewels  at 
Peshawur.  An  insurrection — how  raised  is  among 
the  secrets  of  Cabul  diplomacy — suddenly  burst  round 
Mahmoud  in  the  midst  of  a life  of  revelry;  he  was  de- 
throned, and  the  jewel  keeper  placed  in  his  room. — • 
Shoojah  was  now  king. 

But  the  Affghan  throne  was  again  to  be  beset  by 
insurrection.  Mahmoud  escaped  from  bis  prison, 
and  Shoojah  was  forced  to  leave  his  harem,  raise  an 
army,  and  pursue  him.  He  had,  at  the  same  time, 
an  army  fighting  in  Cashmere.  The  horizon  now 
began  to  grow  cloudy  on  all  sides.  His  Affghanerian 
army  was  attacked  and  ruined  in  a single  battle;  the 
next  intelligence  was  that  Mahmoud’s  general,  Fut- 
teh  Khan,  a chieftain  of  great  bravery  and  remarka- 
ble talent,  had  taken  Candahar;  this  was  about  1810. 
Shah  Shoojah  then  advanced  to  meet  the  rebels,  with 
a powerful  army;  but  he  was  beaten  in  two  pitched 
battles,  and  forced  to  lly  to  the  Punjaub,  the  territo- 
ry of  Runjeet  Sing. 

Mahmoud  was  monarch  once  more,  and,  like  a sa- 
vage, forgetting  what  he  owed  to  the  talents  and 
bravery  of  his  vizier,  Futteh  Khan,  or,  probably  jea- 
lous of  bis  popularity,  he  blinded  him,  and  shortly 
after  put  him  to  death.  This  act  of  atrocity  produc- 
ed the  consequences  which  it  deserved;  the  brothers 
of  the  vizier  flew  to  arms. 

Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  one  of  them,  who  lias 
since  figured  so  largely  in  the  history  cf  this  dis- 
tracted country,  made  himself  master  of  Cabul 

Two  others  seized  Candahar,  Cashmere  and  the  rest 
of  the  dominions. 

Shall  Shoojah,  under  the  protection  of  Runjeet 
Sing,  was  .still  unlucky:  he  was  plundered  of  his 
jewels.  The  “Lion  of  the  Punjaub”  starved  the  fu- 
gitive prince,  until  lie  gave  up  especially  the  famous 
diamond  named  “the  Mountain  of  the  Light;”  and, 
at  length,  Runjeet  having  no  more  to  get  from  him, 
Shah  Shoojah,  and  his  family,  were  suffered  to  make 
their  way  to  the  British  territory  in  1814. 

The  origin  of  the  war  with  Dost  Mohammed  is 
stiil  involved  iti  some  obscurity,  't  he  Persian  attack 
on  Herat,  openly  directed  by  a Russian  general,  na- 
turally excited  suspicion  of  the  loose  fidelity  of  the 
Affghun  king.  It  was  unquestionable  that  he  had 
commenced  a correspondence  with  Russia,  und  r 
pretence  of  protecting  himself  against  the  aggression* 
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of  Runjeet  Sing.  The  British  governor  general,  un- 
accountably forgetting  the  absolute  fickleness  of  the 
barbarian  character,  and  the  notorious  facility  with 
which  ifts  swayed  by  money,  is  said  to  have  refused 
advancing  a subsidy  of  ^300,000,  which  the  “Dost” 
(prince)  declared  to  be  really  necessary  to  his  throne; 
and  a march  across  India  and  a war  were  preferred, 
which  have  already  cost,  on  a general  calculation, 
about  twenty  times  the  subsidy,  or  seven  millions 
sterling,  and  may  cost  an  unlimited  sum  before  quiet 
is  restored.  But  the  gallantry  of  the  British  troops 
shone  conspicuously  in  this  brief,  but  dangerous  cam- 
paign. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Express. 

As  early  as  1836  Persia,  under  the  supposed  influ- 
ence of  Russia,  commenced  the  design  of  extending 
her  monarchy  southward  by  the  annexation  of  Aff- 
ghanislan,  which  she  followed  up  by  marching 
against  Herat.  Mr.  Ellis,  the  English  resident  at 
Teheran,  wrote  to  Lord  Palmerston  that  this  step 
brought  the  influence  of  the  Russians  “to  the  thres- 
hold” of  the  East  India  possessions,  and  as  the  influ- 
ence of  the  British  minister  at  the  court  of  Shah  rapid- 
ly declined,  and  the  siege  of  Herat  was  undertaken, 
much  alarm  was  felt  by  the  ministry.  Russian  emis- 
saries in  the  meantime  were  travelling  about  the 
country,  exploring  the  passes,  and  actually  assisting 
in  the  Persian  armies.  It  is  said  that  Col.  Harlan, 
an  American,  who  has  been  much  at  Washington 
during  the  past  winter,  was  sought  out  by  the  Rus- 
sians while  residing  at  the  court  of  Runjeet  Sing,  and 
received  their  particular  attention.  At  this  critical 
moment.  Host  Mohammed,  who  governed  at  Cabul 
addressed  a letter  to  the  emperor  of  Russia  asking 
him  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Affghan  country 
and  to  extend  his  favorable  notice  to  himself.  He 
received  a prompt  and  friendly  answer,  with  assu- 
rances, as  the  English  assert,  of  aid  and  assistance 
against  Runjeet  Sing,  himself  the  ally  of  England! 
It  is  also  asserted  as  a matter  of  history,  that  a trea- 
ty was  signed  between  the  Shah  of  Persia  and  the 
Sidars  or  head  of  the  Affghan  tribes,  guaianteed  by- 
Count  Simonish,  resident  at  the  Persian  capital,  by 
which  the  Russian  influence  over  the  conflicting  in- 
terests of  Central  Asia  was  secured.  The  British 
government  forthwith  remonstrated  at  this  proce- 
dure, when  Count  Nesselrode  disavowed  the  inten- 
tions which  were  attributed  to  the  court  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. Lord  Palmerston  accepted  these  disavow- 
als as  satisfactory-  in  1838.  The  seige  of  Herat  was 
discontinued,  the  Persians  retreated  and  all  seemed 
quiet.  These  circumstances  preceded  the  English 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  the  advance  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  under  General  Perowsky  upon  Khiva  in 
1839-40. 

rl  he  army  under  sir  John  Keane  marched  on  Feb. 
24,  1839,  lor  the  Bolan  pass,  was  soon  joined  by 
Shah  Soojah, entered  the  pass,  found  the  weather  bit- 
terly cold  in  the  middle  of  March,  but  afterwards 
milder  on  reaching  the  valley  of  Shawl  about  the 
end  of  that  month.  In  the  month  of  April  pressing 
onward  to  the  valleys,  the  thermometer  ranged  gene- 
rally at  100;  they  first  occupied  Candabar,  stormed 
Ghuzni  on  the  23d  June,  and  in  a few  days  after 
marched  from  that  city  to  put  the  Shah  in  possession 
of  Cabul,  which  he  accordingly  entered  with  them 
in  all  the  pomp  of  a conqueror.  Host  Mahomed  was 
now  beaten,  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Calcutta, 
where  he  subsequently  became  a lion  of  attraction. 
His  second  son,  Ahkbar  Khan  had  to  fly  to  Bochara. 
Tranquillity  appeared  then  to  prevail  under  the  sway 
of  the  new  monarch, and  sir  J.  Keane  returned  to  Bom- 
bay; and  affairs  continued  to  be  represented  as  favo- 
rable and  peaceable  by  the  British  agents  until  iri 
October  1842,  the  signs  of  discontent  and  revolt  man- 
ifested themselves.  The  British  had  been  com- 
pletely deceived.  Far  from  their  resources  their 
condition  became  piecarious,  and  a retreat  was  in 
part  commenced.  Sir  Robert  Sale  with  his  brigade, 
set  out,  reached  the  Khoord  Cabul  pass,  there  re- 
pelled on  the  9th  October,  the  first  open  attack,  and 
reached  Jellalabad  in  safety.  Here  he  found  all  com- 
munication with  Cabul  cut  oil',  and  himself  beset  by 
15, 000  insurgents.  At  Cabul,  the  troops,  which  re- 
mained soon  found  themselves  engaged.  On  the 
nh’htof  Ncuember  1st,  the  revolt  there  broke  out: 
sir  Alexander  Burnes  (brother  of  the  celebraled  tra- 
veller now  at  Khiva,  and  political  resident,)  and  his 
brother  capt.  Broadfoot  were  killed.  Shah  Soojah 
who  occupied  the  citadel  was  immediately  besieged, 
and  also  the  encampment  of  sir  Wm.  H.  McNagh- 
ten,  the  next  British  envoy  and  political  chief,  and 
gen.  Eiphinstorie,  commander  of  the  army.  The 
latter  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  provisions  arid 
munitions,  was  in  favor  of  securing  a retreat  by  ne- 
gotiation. Sir  W.  H.  McNaghten  was  opposed  to 
it.  Movements  of  succor  from  general  Nott  com- 
manding the  British  at  Candabar  inclined  the  insur- 
gents to  listen  to  terms,  and  McNaghten  hearing  that 
no  aid  was  to  be  expected  from  Sale  at  Jellalabad, 


or  from  Peshawar,  and  that  gen.  Nott  had  been  com- 
pelled eventually  to  return  to  Candabar,  at  last  gave 
in  his  reluctant  consent  and  several  fruitless  negotia- 
tions commenced.  On  Dec.  22d,  the  envoy  was  as- 
sassinated with  several  of  his  suite,  and  yet  their 
(lire  situation  compelled  gen.  Elphinstone  to  renew 
negotiation  with  Ahkbar.  Major  Fottinger  became 
the  successor  of  McNaghten.  A convention  was  j 
then  concluded  by  which  six  hostages,  besides  fe- 
males were  left  in  the  hands  of  Ahkbar,  and  the 
British  stipulated  to  evacuate  every  military  post  in 
the  country.  On  January  5th,  they  left  the  encamp- 
ment for  Jellalabad,  but  their  route  especially 
through  the  Khoord  Cabul  became  a succession  of 
disastrous  massacres.  Some  of  the  otficers  and  la- 
dies were  made  prisoners;  more  were  killed.  At 
Jugduiluk  or  Fezeen,  gen.  Elphinstone  and  brigadier 
Skelton,  also  became  prisoners.  The  former  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  and  succeeded  in  informing  his  succes- 
sor, brigadier  Anquetil,  that  treachery  was  meditat- 
ed, and  advised  him  to  march  that  night.  The  latter 
m®rched  and  was  killed.  The  army  became  disor- 
ganized. The  Sepoys  were  unaccustomed  to  so  cold 
a climate,  and  the  whole  force  5,000  soldiers,  and 
6,000  camp  followers  became  victims  to  the  sword, 

; cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue.  Some  few  stragglers  on- 
ly, staggered  into  Jellalabad  on  the  18th  and  a few 
days  after,  confused  from  suffering  and  fatigue, 
j Among  the  insurgents  was  Softer  Jung,  youngest  and 
! favorite  son  of  Shah  Soojah.  On  11th  January  in 
pursuance  of  the  convention  the  Affghans  summon- 
ed gen.  Sale  at  Jellalabad.  The  latter  disregarded 
the  stipulation  and  resolved  to  hold  out. 

( From  the  Bombay  Times,  March  1.) 

The  Cabool  tragedy  is  ever;  the  struggle  has  been 
a fearful  one,  but  it  is  passed.  The  cup  of  affliction 
i has  been  filled  to  the  brim,  and  the  waters  of  bitter- 
ness contained  in  it,  have  been  drained  to  the  dregs. 

: The  soldiers,  who  for  two  months  so  gallantly  endur- 
ed  the  attacks  of  overwhelming  numbers,  amidst 
cold,  hunger  and  fatigue,  have  now  no  more  suffer- 
ings or  humiliations  to  endure.  Of  the  army  which 
on  the  1st  of  November  mustered  from  12  to  16,090, 
camp  followers  included,  some  two  or  three  hundred 
only  survice  in  captivity.  Not  ten  men  in  all  have 
as  yet  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

( From  the  London  Morning  Post  of  tfpril  4.) 

The  only  offset  that  we  have  to  the  unfortunate 
events  above  recounted  is,  that  Atta  Mahomed  and 
Sufter  Jung,  with  a force  of  about  six  thousand  men 
; were  defeated  on  the  12lh  January,  in  the  vicinity 
| of  Candahar,  by  the  troops  under  the  command  of 
maj.  gen.  Nott.  Official  accounts  have  not  yet  been 
received.  The  result  of  this  engagement  has  pro- 
duced a favorable  effect  in  Affghanistan.  By  the  latest 
! accounts  from  Ghuzneewe  learn  that  the  insurgents 
j were  in  possession  of  the  town,  but  that  the  garrison 
; under  col.  Palmer  were  in  safety  in  the  citadel,  hav- 
j ing  a plentilul  supply  of  ammunition  and  provisions. 

The  following  extract  from  a private  letter  con- 
tains the  names  of  a list  of  those  who  are  in  the 
I hands  of  the  Affaghans.  It  is,  however,  to  be  ob- 
served that  capt.  Souter,  of  the  34th,  is  reported  to 
have  been  killed  when  attempting  to  make  his  escape 
trom  a fort  near  Jellalabad. 

The  officers  and  ladies  who  are  believed  to  have 
escaped  massacre,  but  are  prisoners  in  Mahomed  Sha 
Khan’s  Fort  at  Logman,  are  first  (the  cause  of  all 
our  disgrace,)  Elphinstone,  Shelton,  44th,  Lawrence, 
11th  Cavalry;  Troup,  48th;  Mackenzie,  Madras  ar- 
my; Anderson,  59th;  Boyd,  65;  Waller  artillery;  Pot- 
tinger,  envoy;  Mein,  Eyre,  artillery;  ladies  Sale  and 
McNaghten,  Airs.  Anderson,  Mrs.  Trevor,  and  six 
children,  Mrs.  Waller,  Mrs.  Mainwaring  and  one  in- 
fant, Mrs.  Boyd  and  1 child,  Mrs.  Eyre,  do.  and  Mrs. 
Sturt;  Hostages  at  Cabul,  are  Conoliy  20th,  Walsh 
and  Webb,  Madras  army,  Airey,  Buffs,  Drummond 
3d  cavalry,  Warburton,  artillery;  remained  at  Cabool 
with  the  sick,  Drs.  Berwick  aud  Campbell.  In  con- 
finement with  some  chiefs,  Griffiths,  37th;  Souter 
44th,  and  Steer,  37th;  with  eight  Europeans  44lh 
foot. 

It  is  feared,  and  too  truly,  that  not  another  officer 
is  saved.  The  corps  which  have  been  annihilated 
are.the  44th  foot,  5th  light  cavalry  (two  squadrons,) 
5th,  37th,  54th  infantry,  with  a troop  of  horse  artil- 
lery, and  all  the  colors,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

'i  he  Sepoys  chiefly  killed  by  intense  cold.  Hands 
and  feet  swelled  to  an  intense  size,  and  rendered 
them  incapable  of  moving.  God  help  the  poor  fel- 
lows, and  may  such  another  calamity  never  befal  us. 
The  following  may  be  considered  a correct  memo- 
randum of  the-number  of  officers  who  have  fallen: 

Artillery,  4;  H.  M.  44th  foot,  24;  5ih  light  caval- 
ry, 11;  5th  infantry,  13;  37th,  11;  54th,  12;  different 
departments,  20. 

Col.  Wild  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  force 
the  Khybur  pass  with  four  native  regiments.  The 
affair  appears  to  have  been  badly  planned.  It  was 
attended  with  the  loss  of  about  one  hundred  and  fif- 


ty men.  Sickness  is  also  very  prevalent  in  the  colo- 
nel’s camp.  By  the  last  accounts  there  were  600 
men  in  the  hospital.  Major  Gen.  Pollock’s  brigade 
must  long  ere  this  have  formed  a junction  with  that 
under  col.  Wild.  The  former  consists,  besides  regi- 
ments, of  her  majesty’s  9th  foot,  and  a detachment 
of  European  artillery.  It  is,  however,  very  much 
doubted  wdiether  the  major  general  will  attempt  an 
advance  on  Jellalabad  until  he  is  joined  by  her  ma- 
jesty’s 3d  dragoons  and  31st  foot,  who  wfilh  several 
native  corps,  and  a detachment  of  horse  artillery  are 
now  moving  to  the  frontier. 

The  last  letters  received  from  Jellalabad  state  that 
the  troops  are  in  high  spirits  and  have  collected  suf- 
ficient provisions  to  enable  them  to  hold  out  until  the 
1st  of  April. 

The  massacre  of  the  Cabool  force  has  aroused  the 
energies  of  the  supreme  government.  A manifesto 
has  been  issued  by  the  governor  general,  calculated 
to  allay  the  fears  of  well  disposed  natives  and  to 
check  insubordination  on  the  part  of  the  disaffected. 
With  reference  to  the  loss  of  Cabool,  his  lordship 
declares  that,  he  Llregards  this  partial  reverse  only  as  a 
new  occasion  for  displaying  the  stability  and  vigor  of 
the  British  power,  and  the  admirable  spirit  and  valor 
of  the  British  Indian  army.”  Orders  have  been  is- 
sued for  augmenting  the  army  by  adding  a tenth  com- 
pany to  each  native  regiment  or  regiment  of  the  line 
at  the  establishment  of  the  three  presidencies.  Other 
measures  have  also  been  taken  which  will  make  the 
entire  augmentation  amount  to  about  30,000  men. 

The  Aflghan  merchants,  who  are  generally  well 
informed,  speak  plainly  and  openly  as  to  the  ulterior 
intentions  of  their  countrymen.  They  are  perfectly 
aware  of  our  ability,  and  have  little  doubt  as  to  our 
intention  of  throwing  an  overwhelming  force  into 
their  country.  They  say  that  they  are  aware  that 
they  have  no  chance  with  our  artillery.  But  they 
have  sworn  on  the  Koran,  from  Cabool  to  Herat, 
that  the  Halad  Kaffir  shall  not  hold  a footing  in  the 
country.  They  are  determined  to  close  their  passes 
every  where  against  us.  They  know,  and  so  do  we, 
that  it  would  be  easier  to  carry  artillery  to  the  top 
of  Mount  Blanc  than  to  move  baggage  through  the 
70  or  80  miles  of  Bolan,  or  of  Khyber  pass,  if  pro- 
perly obstructed.  They  have  resolved,  if  we  shall 
penetrate  beyond  the  mountains,  to  drive  their  flocks 
and  herds  before  them.  They  say  that  they  are  aware 
our  artillery  will  mow  them  down  in  thousands,  but 
that  there  are  tens  of  thousands  more  to  take  the 
places  of  the  fallen.  Our  reserve  and  our  supplies 
are  500  miles  from  the  places  where  we  require 
them;  with  the  Atfghans,  both  are  at  hand. 

( From  the  War  York  Herald .) 

We  understand  that  it  was  a natural  yankee  who 
had  taughL  the  Affghans  to  resist  the  British  power 
in  India  so  long,  and  who  left  the  seeds  of  diploma- 
| cy  and  discipline  with  them,  that  recently  burst  forth 
! so  successfully  at  Cabool.  His  name  is  Dr.  Harlan, 
a native  of  Philadelphia.  Harlan  was  found  occu- 
pying a high  rank  in  the  Affghan  army  when  Cabool 
i was  first  taken  by  the  English.  He  was  a general 
officer  and  aid-de-camp,  &c.  &c.  of  Dost  Mahommed, 
(Emir,)  Ameer  of  Cabul,  remained  several  months 
I in  Cabul  subsequent  to  the  flight  of  the  Ameer,  in 
unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  officers  of  the  Bri- 
tish army,  and  had  several  interviews  with  sir  W. 
H.  McNaghten  and  sir  Alexander  Burnes.  A stipu- 
lation in  the  treaty  between  the  British  government, 
and  Shah  Soojah  U1  Moolh,  prohibited  the  latter 
from  entertaining  foreigners,  and  mentioned  express- 
ly “Americans.”  Towards  the  close  of  1841,  his 
arrival  at  Paris  was  said  to  have  created  some  sen- 
sation, and  he  is  reported  to  have  been  introduced  to 
M.  Thiers,  then  prime  minister,  Louis  Philippe,  and 
count  Pahlen,  the  Russian  ambassador.  He  has 
been  absent  from  his  native  country  some  twenty 
years,  having  gone  to  India  in  the  capacity  of  sur- 
geon, and  is  represented  to  be  now  engaged  in  writ- 
ing a book  on  the  subject  of  his  tour. 

BllITISH  INCOME  TAX. 

MR.  PEEL’S  SPEECH. 

The  late  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  he  said, had 
calculated  the  probable  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
April  1842.  at  48,31 0,000/.  and  the  probable  expendi- 
ture at  50,735,0001;  and  that  calculation  had  proved 
to  be  very  nearly  accurate;  the  actual  result  being 
only  160,000/.  below  the  estimate  of  revenue,  and  a 
little,  he  knew  not  precisely,  how  much,  below  that 
j estimate  of  expenditure.  For  the  year  ending  April 
i 1843,  the  estimated  revenue  would  be  48,350,000,  the 
estimated  expenditure  50,819,000,  and  the  consequent 
j deficiency  of  2,469,000/.  A farther  probable  outlay 
I must  be  provided  for  in  respect  of  the  war  in  China. 
Something  must  be  made  good  for  Australia,  and 
something  in  Canada;  and  a considerable  addition 
| must  be  made  to  the  army  estimates  on  account  of 
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the  war  in  Afghanistan.  The  finances  of  India,  ton, 
required  attention.  If  Indian  credit  were  shaken, 
the  credit  of  England  would  be  affected;  and  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Indian  finance  was  not  a consolatory 
one.  He  feared  that  the  deficit  thereupon  in  the  two 
years  ending  nest  May  would  not  he  less  than  4,700,- 
0001.  How,  then,  were  these  deficiencies  at  home , 
and  in  India  to  be  met?  Should  we  persevere  in  the 
system  of  the  last  five  years,  the  system  of  loans  and 
exchequer  bills,  the  system  of  permanent  addition  to  j 
our  debt?  Was  there  a prospect  of  any  considerable 
reduction  in  expenditure?  or  was  the  present  defici- ; 
ency  an  occasional  one?  No;  it  had  been  proceeding 
for  the  last  six  years. 

In  such  circumstances,  he  could  not  resort  to  the 
miserable  expedient  of  continued  loans.  When  the 
post  office  revenue  was  abandoned,  a surrender  which  , 
lie  had  dissuaded,  the  parliament  which  gave  it  up  i 
engaged  to  grant  some  other  supply  in  its  stead. — 
Should  he,  then,  impose  a tax  on  articles  of  consump-  | 
tion,  on  the  necessaries  of  life?  He  conld  not  con- 
sent to  place  burdens  upon  the  laboring  classes;  and 
if  the  house  attempted  that,  recent  experience  proved 
that  they  would  be  defeated.  The  late  government 
had  proposed  an  additional  per  centage  of  5 per  cent.  I 
on  the  customs  and  excise,  and  of  10  percent,  on  the  , 
assessed  taxes.  In  last  year,  the  additional  per  cen- 
tage on  the  customs  and  excise,  instead  of  producing 
£5  on  each  <£100,  had  produced  but  about  10s;  but 
the  per  centage  on  the  assessed  taxes  had  produced 
considerable  more  than  the  estimated  result  of  <£10 
for  each  <£100;  a new  survey,  however,  having  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  the  increased  assessment. — 
These  facts  proved  that  the  country  had  arrived  at 
the  limit  of  taxation  on  articles  of  consumption.  All 
these  resources,  then,  being  set  aside,  should  he  re-  | 
vive  old  taxes?  Should  he  go  back  to  the  post  office? 
At  present,  the  new  packet  expenses  being  added, 
th  : post  office  produced  no  revenue  at  all,  but  rather 
occasioned  a charge;  but  he  did  not  think  the  recent 
reduction  had  yet  had  a sufficient  trial  to  justify  as 
yet  an  increase  upon  postage.  Should  he  revive  the 
taxes  upon  salt,  upon  leather,  or  upon  wool?  Upon 
the  faith  of  their  abolition  various  contracts  had  been 
entered  into,  and  salt  particularly  had  been  applied 
to  a variety  of  new  purposes. 

Should  he  resort  to  locomotion  for  the  purpose  of 
taxation?  He  was  reluctant  to  tax  the  means  of 
transferring  from  place  to  place  the  labor*  of  those 
whose  labor  was  their  only  capital.  Gas  light  would 
fall  within  the  same  analogy  and  ought  to  retain  the 
same  exemption.  After  ridiculing  the  various  sug- 
gestions of  people  who  were  constantly  sending  him 
prxijects  for  taxes  on  piano  fortes  or  umbrellas,  ac- 
companied with  claims  of  very  large  per  centages  on 
the  proceeds  he  came  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
late  government,  how  far  it  might  be  possible  to  ob- 
tain increased  revenue  from  diminished  taxation;  a 
resource  u hich  the  fullest  consideration  had  satisfied 
him  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  immediate  emer- 
gency. That  a nation’s  revenue  was  eventually  in- 
creased by  diminished  taxation,  might  be  quite  true; 
but  the  first  effect  was  ahvays  a fall  of  that  revenue, 
and  a long  interval  was  found  necessary  to  restore 
that  amount.  This  principle  was  illustrated  by  what 
had  happened  with  respect  to  wine,  tobacco,  coffee, 
hemp,  rum,  sugar  and  other  articles.  A mere  reduc- 
tion of  duties,  therefore,  would  not  suffice  to  meet 
the  present  exigencies;  and  he  would  now  state  what 
was  the  measure  which,  under  a deep  conviction  of 
its  necessity,  he  was  prepared  to  propose;  and  which 
he  was  persuaded  would  benefit  the  country,  not  only 
in  her  pecuniary  interests,  but  in  her  security  andher 
character. 

He  would  propose,  for  a period  to  be  limited,  an 
income  tax,  of  not  more  than  7d.  in  the  pound,  or 
about  3 per  cent,  from  which  he  would  exempt  all  in- 
comes under  =£150,  and  in  which  he  would  include 
not  only  landed  but  funded  property,  whether  in  the 
hands  of  British  subjects  or  foreigners.  He, estimat- 
ed the  assessable  yearly  value  ol  the  land  at  £39,- 
400,000;  of  houses  at  <£25.000,000;  of  tithes,  shares 
in  rail  roads  and  mines,  and  other  similar  property, 
at  =£8,400,000;  total  =£72,800,000.  From  tins  lie 
would  deduct  one-1'ourlh  for  the  exemption  which  he 
proposed  to  give  to  all  incomes  under  <£150,  and  then 
the  tax  thus  far  would  give  him  <£1,600,000.  rI  he 
occupiers  of  land  (assessed  at  half  their  rent)  would 
yield  =£120,000.  Next  came  funded  property.  The 
dividend  paid  in  1841  was  <£29,400,000,  from  which 
he  would  deduel=ti,000,000,  in  respect  ol  the  savings 
banks;  but  he  must  add,  upon  bank,  foreign  and  other 
stocks,  <£4,500,000,  making  a total  of  annost  =£'30,- 
000,000,  from  which  he  would  deduct  one-fourth  for 
the  incomes  under  £150  a year;  and  then  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  tax  would  be  <£646,000.  He  now  arriv- 
ed at  the  income  of  trades  and  professions,  a part  ol 
the  subject  attended  with  great  difficulty;  the  produce 
he  expected  from  this  source  was  £1,250,000.  From 
the  income  of  public  offices  he  calculated  upon 


£150,000.  The  total  view  would  be  £3,771  000. — 
With  respect  to  the  duration  of  this  impest,  the.  view 
of  government  was  that  it  might  probably  require  to 
be  continued  for  five  yeai  s;unless  there  should  be  such 
a revival  of  commercial  prosperity,  from  Ihe  other 
measures  which  he  was  about  to  propose,  as  might 
induce  parliament  to  take  the  opportunity  of  revising 
the  subject;  but  he  would,  in  the  first  instance,  pro- 
pose a continuance  for  three  years  only. 

In  case  of  war,  he  should  deem  it  reasonable  that 
Ireland  should  bear  her  proportion  of  this  tax;  but 
during  peace,  and  for  a limited  period, and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  machinery  in  Ireland  for  collection,  he 
should  prefer  to  raise  a quota  of  that  country  by- 
other  means.  PI*e  thought  he  could  do  so,  consistent- 
ently  with  the  act  of  union,  by  two  modes;  the  first  of 
which  would  be  a (futy  of  Is.  per  gallon  upon  spirits. 
This  approach  to  the  equalization  of  the  spirit  duty- 
in  the  three  kingdoms  would,  on  certain  fiscal  grounds 
which  he  explained,  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  na- 
tion at  large,  and  to  Ireland  in  particular.  Fora  long 
while  the  temperance  pledge  in  the  country  had 
been  very  effectual,  but  the  consumption  of  spirits  j 
had  been  again  upon  the  increase.  He  calculated, 
from  this  source  to  receive  £250,000.  The  other- 
source  to  which  he  looked  in  Ireland  was  the  equali- 
lization  of  the  stamp  duty  wilh  that  of  England;  from 
which  he  expected  to  obtain  £160,000.  In  Great 
Britain,  however,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  he  proposed 
to  reduce  the  stamps  upon  the  chartered  parties  and  | 
bills  of  lading.  With  respect  to  regular  absentees  j 
from  Ireland,  having  no  call  of  public  duty  to  fix  \ 
them  in  England,  he  proposed  to  require  from  them 
the  payment  of  the  same  property  tax  which  would 
be  required -from  other  residents  rn  this  island. 

Another  resource  would  be  a tax  of  4s.  upon  coal 
exported  rn  British  vessels  from  this  country:  a fair 
impost  when  it  was  considered  that  tire  article  thus 
carried  abroad  was  a most  important  material  of  our 
own  industry,  and  a great  assistance  to  that  of  rival 
nations.  The  tax  is  already  imposed  on  coal  export- 
ed in  foreign  vessels,  but  the  vessels  of  many  coun- 
tries claim  exemption  on  the  ground  of  reciprocity 
treaties;  it  will  now  be  levied  on  all  alike.  Such  a 
tax  would  probably  yield  an  income  of  200,006/.  and 
would  operate,  unlike  most  other  taxes,  as  an  en- 
couragement to  native  industry. 

The  aggregate  revenue  then,  from  all  these  sour- 
ces, would  be  £4,380,000;  constituting  a considera- 
ble surplus,  after  covering  the  deficiency  on  the  voles 
of  annual  expenditure.  This  surplus  lie  proposed  to 
apply  in  relaxing  the  commercial  tariff.  He  had 
considered  on  each  of  the  numerous  articles  included, 
the  proportion  between  the  price  and  the  duty.  His 
main  principle  had  been  the  removal  of  prohibition, 
and  reduction  in  the  duties  upon  raw  materials,  which 
should  not  in  scarcely  any  case  exceed  5 per  cent. 
He  would  also  considerably  diminish  the  duties  upon 
articles  partially  manufactured,  the  highest  being  12 
' per  centum;  and  even  upon  complete  manufactures, 
he  contemplated  that  the  maximum  should  not  in  ge- 
neral exceed  20  percent.  He  now  laid  upon  the  table 
tins  amended  scale  of  duties,  which  had  been  distri- 
buted into  twenty  different  heads;  for  it  was  all  pre- 
pared. It  would  be  found  that  m about  750  articles 
there  had  been  an  abatement  of  duly  recommended; 

| and  that  on  about  450  the  duty  had  been  untouched, 
j Treaties  were  now  pending  with  various  nations,  in 
| which  several  of  these  articles  were  the  subjects  of 
discussion;  and  such  articles  of  course  could  not  be 
included  in  the  present  reductions. 

The  total  diminution  of  revenue  occasioned  by  all 
the  reductions  would  probably  not  be  more  than  about 
£270,000.  On  sugar  he  regretted  to  say,  the  present 
ministers  could  not  offer  any  reduction,  they  could  not 
consent  to  let  iri  the  sugars  of  Brazil  and  Cuba  with- 
out some  securities  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in 
those  countries;  and  they  thought  that  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  British  sugar  without  a corresponding  reduc- 
tion upon  foreign  sugars,  would  be  merely  to  give  to 
the  British  planters  a monopoly  price,  without  ad- 
vantage to  the  British  consumers.  The  present  pros- 
pects as  to  the  supply  of  British  sugar,  were  of  a 
h.ghly  satisfactory  character.  With  respect  to  cof- 
fee, of  which  the  consumption  had  latterly  decreas- 
ed, he  wou.d  recommend  a great  reduction  of  duty, 
bringing  down  the  rate  per  pound  to4d.  upon  British, 
and  8d.  upon  foreign  coti'ee.  The  loss  of  revenue, 
alter  some  allowance  for  increase  of  consumption, 
would  probably  be£J71,U00.  On  the  subject  of  tim- 
ber, lus  measure  would  be  the  reverse  of  that  which 
was  brought  forward  by  the  late  ministry:  he  would 
advise  a great  reduction  of  duty,  which  would  benefit 
all  classes,  from  the  agriculturist  to  the  shipbuilder; 
but  be  would  interpose  protection  to  the  interests  ol 
the  Canadas,  which  he  would  treat  as  an  integral  part 
of  this  island,  by  admitting  their  timber  at  a duty  lit- 
tle more  than  nominal. 

Accordingly,  while  he  would  lower  the  duty  on 
foreign  timber  to  25s.  a load,  lie  would  let  in  the 


timber  of  Canada  at  a duty  of  Is.  The  loss  on  these 
reductions  in  the#  limber  duty  he  estimated  at 
£600  0(10.  There  were  yet  two  oilier  reductions 
which  he  had  to  propose — one  upon  the  -export  of 
certain  British  manufactures,  on  which  he  proposed 
altogether  to  remit  the  duty;  the  other  upon  stage 
coaches,  Ihe  duty  upon  which,  in  point  of  justice  as 
between  them  and  railway  carriages,  he  proposed  con- 
siderably to  diminish.  The  two  heads  of  reduction 
would  produce  a loss  of  £70,000.  On  the  whole, 
these  reductions,  in  addition  to  the  excess  of  expen- 
diture, would  increase  the  deficit  to  somewhat  more 
than  £3,700,000;  hut  the  estimated  produce  of  the 
newly  proposed  sources  of  income  would  not  only 
cover  this,  hut  leave  more  than  half  a million 
sterling  applicable  to  the  contingencies  of  our  distant 
wars. 

Sir  Robert  concluded  his  speech  by  the  following 
appeal. 

“I  have  proposed  with  the  full  weight  and  autho- 
rity of  the  government,  that  which  1 believe  to  be 
conducive  to  the  public  welfare,  and  I now  confide 
to  you  the  duty  which  properly  devolves  upon  you, 
that  of  maturely  considering  and  finally  deriding 
upon  the  adoption  or  the  rejection  of  that  which  I 
have  [ roposed.  (Cheers.)  We  live  in  an  important 
period  in  the  annals  of  human  events.  There  may 
be  a natural  tendency  to  overrate  the  magnitude  of 
the  crisis  which  we  witness,  or  to  increase  the  im- 
portance of  those  occurrences  with  which  we  are 
encompassed;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
period  in  which  cur  lot  and  the  lot  of  our  fathers 
have  been  cast — that  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  first  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution — is  one 
of  the  most  memorable  periods  in  the  history  of  ihe 
world;  and  the  course  which  vve  pursued  during  that 
period  will  attract  for  ages  to  come,  the  contempla- 
tion, and  I trust  the  admiration  of  posterity.  (Loud 
cheering.)  It  may  be  divided  into  two  periods  of  al- 
most equal  importance.  First,  twenty-five  years  of 
continued  conflict,  the  most  momentous  that  ever  en- 
gaged the  energies  of  a nation;  and  next,  twenty- 
five  years  of  profound  European  peace,  purchased 
bv  the  sacrifices  which  we  made  for  years  in  main- 
taining the  contest  that  preceded  it.  (Cheers.) 

There  will  yet  be  a time  when  those  countless 
millions  who  will  spring  from  our  loins,  and  who 
will  occupy  other  parts  of  the  globe — with  laws  and 
institutions  analogous  to  ours — speaking  the  same 
language  in  which  we  convey  our  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings— the  time,  I say,  will  come  when  those  count- 
less millions  will  view  with  pride  and  admiration  the 
example  of  constancy  and  fortitude  which  this  coun- 
try will  have  shown,  in  addition  to  our  glorious 
achievements  by  sea  and  land  to  uphold  the  public 
interests,  and  which  enabled  us  by  the  example  we 
set  to  other  countries,  ultimately  to  insure  the  deli- 
verance of  Europe.  (Tremendous  cheering.)  Our 
conduct  will  be  in  contrast  with  that  or  those  who 
preceded  us.  (Hear,  hear.)  I am  now  addressing 
you  after  twenty-five  years  of  peace — 1 am  now  ex- 
hibiting to  you  the  financial  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments under  which  we  labor,  in  the  confident 
: hope  and  belief  that  you  will,  in  following  the- ex- 
ample of  those  who  preceded  you,  look  your  diffi- 
culties in  the  face,  and  not  refuse  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice that  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing the  evils  of  those  financial  embarrassments,  and 
to  sustain  the  honor  and  interests,  and  maintain  the 
faith  of  the  country.  (Loud  applause.)  You  will 
remember  that  this  is  no  casual  or  no  adventitious 
occasion — you  will  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  indi- 
cations amongst  all  the  upper  classes  of  society  of 
increased  prosperity  and  wealth;  and  that,  concur- 
rently with  these  indications,  there  exists  a mighty 
evil  that  has  been  growing  for  years,  and  which  you 
are  called  upon  now  to  remedy.  (Hear,  hear.) ' If 
you  are  possessed  of  that  fortitude  and  constancy  of 
which  you  have  been  set  the  example,  you  will  'not 
consent  w ith  folded  arms  to  allow  the  annual  growth 
of  1 his  mighty  evil;  you  wilt  not  reconcile  it  to  your 
consciences  to  hope  for  relief  from  a diminution  of 
taxation;  and  you  will  not  allow  this  evil  to  attain 
such  gigantic  strength  that  it  will  not  be  in  your 
power  to  arrest  its  progress.  (Cheers.)  If,  however, 
you  do  mot  adopt  a proper  course — if  you  permit  the 
evil  to  continue — you  must  expect  a severe  but  a 
just  judgment  from  the  refiecting  retrospect  of  pos- 
terity. Your  conduct  will  be  placed  in  contrast  with 
the  conduct  of  your  fathers  under  difficulties  less 
pressing.  .They  will  tell  of  the  mutiny  of  the  Nore, 
and  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  of  foreign  disas- 
ters against  which  this  country  had  to  contend;  and 
they  will  t ell  ol  the  buoyant  spirit  and  vigorous  en- 
ergy with  which  your  fathers  permitted  with  readi- 
ness and  applause  a property  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  to 
be  borne  by  the  people  of  this  country.  (Immense 
cheering.)  But  I believe  that  you  will  not  subject 
yourselves  to  such  a contrast.  My  firm  conviction 
is,  that  you  will  feel  the  absolute  necessity  of  pre- 
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serving  inviolate  the  public  credit — that  you  will 
not  throw  away  the  means  of  reducing  by  legislation 
the  burden  of  the  public  debt.  (Cheers.)  My  con- 
fident hope  and  belief  is,  that  when  I devolve  upon 
you  that  responsibility,  you  will  prove  yourselves 
worthy  of  your  mission — of  the  mission  and  func- 
tions of  the  representatives  of  a mighty  people — and 
that  you  will  not  tarnish  the  name  which  it.  is  your 
duty  to  cherish  as  your  glorious  inheritance— that 
you  will  not  impair  the  character  for  fortitude  and 
good  faith,  which,  in  proportion  as  the  empire  of 
opinion  supercedes  and  predominates  over  the  ern 
pire  of  physical  force,  constitutes  for  every  people, 
but  above  all  for  the  people  of  England,  (I  speak  of 
reputation  and  character,)  the  main  instrument  by 
which  a powerful  people  can  repel  hostile  aggres- 
sion, and  maintain  extended  empire.  (Great  cheer- 
ing) 

Lord  John  Russel  welcomed  the  liberal  principles 
of  the  measure;  but  hinted  that  the  duties  on  sugar 
would  be  better  than  on  timber.  A few  other  ex- 
ceptions were  taken;  but  the  discussion  of  so  impor- 
tant a measure  was  deferred  for  farther  considera- 
tion. The  motion  was  then  agreed  to.  and  the  house 
resumed,  the  committee  to  sit  again  on  the  18th,  on 
which  day  its  discussion  was  resumed,  and  continu- 
ed at  great  length  from  night  to  night  until  the  23d 
March,  when  its  opponents  succeeded  in  throwing  it 
over  until  after  the  recess  of  the  easter  holidays,  in 
spite  of  the  premier’s  most  strenuous  efforts  to  have 
the  sense  of  the  house  taken  upon  it  before  the  ad- 
journment. 

The  house  again  met  on  the  4th  April,  on  which 
dav,  Mr.  II.  Currie  wished  to  put  a question  to  the 
right  bon.  baronet  (sir  R.  Pee!,)  in  reference  to  his 
proposed  financial  and  commercial  alterations.  Me 
begged  to  say,  that  he  asked  the  question  from  no 
party  motives;  but  simply  because  the  reply  might 
regulate  the  course  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  pur- 
sue, on  the  house  going  into  committee  to  consider 
them.  When  the  right  hon.  baronet  brought  forward 
bis  fin'anciai  proposition,  he  stated  in  the  most  expli- 
cit manner  that  it  was  his  iritenlion  to  stand  or  iall 
by  its  rejection  or  adoption.  The  question  he  wish- 
ed to  ask  was,  whether  the  right  hon.  baronet’s  de- 
claration applied  to  the  main  principles  of  the  tariff 
in  the  same  i'urce  as  it  applied  to  the  imposition  of 
an  income-tax?  Of  course  lie  did  not  mean  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  baronet  to  pledge  himself  to  all  the 
details  of  the  tariff;  for  it  was  quite  evident  that  sub- 
sequent information  and  consideration  might  induce 
the  government  to  make  alteration  in  the  details;  but 
what  he  wanted  to  know  was  whether  the  right  hon. 
baronet  meant  to  uphold  the  main  principles  of  the 
tariff- — namely,  the  reduction  of  duty  on  articles  of 
general  consumption,  and  especially  on  food  and 
catile,  with  the  same  firmness  and  determination  us 
the  right  hon.  baronet  intended  to  uphold  the  princi- 
ples of  bis  proposed  tax  on  income? 

Sir  R.  Peel  stated  in  reply,  that  he  certainly  had 
said,  as  the  lion,  gentleman  represented,  that  the  go- 
vernment in  bringing  forward  so  important  a mea- 
sure as  the  proposed  income  tax,  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  country  from  its  financial  embarrass- 
ments, brought  it  forward  as  a government  measure, 
and  on  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  government. 
When  it  was  considered  that  the  proposal  of  the  in- 
come-tax was  to  become  the  foundation  of  the  finan- 
cial and  commercial  policy  of  the  government,  he 
felt  it  to  be  evident  that  the  measure  was  of  such 
importance  that  its  failure  must  decide  the  fate  of 
the  government.  He  was  sure  hon.  gentlemen  would 
not  take  advantage  of  tiiis  declaration,  and  apply  it 
rigidly  to  every  detail.  Me  spoke  of  the  income 
tax  as  the  foundation  of  the  financial  and  commer- 
cial policy  ci'  the  country;  and  he  said  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  details,  in  the  mode  of  collection,  for  in- 
stance, there  were  modifications  which  he  intended 
to  propose.  Witii  respect  to  the  tariff,  there  were 
of  necessity  many  persons  whose  interests  were  af- 
fected by  it;  and  be  must  reserve  to  himself  the  pow- 
er of  communicating  with  them,  and  making  such 
modifications  in  the  details  as  might  appear  desira- 
ble. Me  had  bruught  forward  these  measures,  finan- 
cial and  commercial,  as  a whole,  and  with  the  sin- 
cere desire  and  intention  to  do  justice  as  far  as  pos- 
sible between  the  producing  arid  commercial  classes 
of  the  community.  Subsequent  reflection. had  con- 
firmed him  in  the  opinion,  tiiat  though  the  tariff  af- 
fected many  interests,  yet  that,  on  the  whole,  the  ar- 
rangements be  had  proposed  were  just,  and  it  was 
his  intention,  with  reference  to  the  general  principle 
of  the  measure,  to  uphold  them. 

Lord  J.  Russell,  said,  that  an  amended  edition  of 
the  tariff,  having  errors  of  the  press  corrected,  and 
containing  many  alterations,  which  on  consideration 
might  Oe  deemed  advisable,  had  been  promised  to  be 
ready  on  the  meeting  of  the  house.  Me  wished  to 
know  whether  this  amended  edition  was  now  ready, 
or  whether  it  would  be  soon  prepared? 


Sir  R.  Peel  said  he  had  stated  generally  he  could 
not  lead  the  house  to  expect  any  important  altera- 
tion in  the  tariff.  Various  trades  were,  however, 
anxious  to  state  their  views  to  the  government,  and 
those  ci  mmunications  were  still  going  on.  It  was 
desirable  that  the  government  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  an  explanation  of  the  views  of  the 
different  parties  before  reprinting  the  tariff  -which 
would  be  done  at  as  early  a period  as  possible.  He 
would  undertake  to  say,  that  all  the  parties,  or  the 
greater  portion  of  them,  who  asked  interviews  with 
the  government,  would  be  heard  by  Monday  next; 
and  on  that  day  he  would  lay  the  amended  tariff  on 
the  table  of  the  house.  Though  he  proposed  to  make 
modifications  in  details,  the  general  principle  would 
be  adhered  to.  # 

The  bouse  then  on  sir  Robert’s  motion  proceeded 
to  the  resolutions  on  finance  and  commerce,  introdu- 
ced by  him  previous  to  the  recess,  and  immediately 
adopted  the  first,  second,  and  third. 

In  the  house  of  peers,  previously  to  their  adjourn- 
ment to  meet  again  on  the  7th  April,  lord  Brougham 
introduced  a sort  of  manifesto  against  the  income 
tax,  in  a series  of  resolutions,  but  the  lords  could 
not  be  moved  even  to  speak  upon  them.  Only  the 
I ear!  of  liipon  replied,  very  briefly,  to  the  speech 
with  which  lord  Brougham  supported  them,  and  all 
j he  said  was  that  it.  would  be  inexpedient  to  adopt  a 
series  of  assertions  which  might  place  the  house  in 
! the  predicament  of  being  obliged  to  reject  sir  Ro- 
j bert’s  bill  should  it  pass  the  commons.  He  moved 
the  previous  question,  and  it  was  carried  almost 
I unanimously.  The  resolutions  of  lord  Brougham 
I were  as  follows: 

“1.  That  a direct  tax  upon  income  ought  never  to 
be  resorted  to  unless  in  some  great  emergency  of 
public  affairs,  when  an  extraordinary  expenditure 
may  become  ur.avci table  for  a time,  or  in  some 
pressure  upon  the  finances  of  the  country  which  can 
I be  sustained  by  no  other  means. 

2.  Tiiat  such  a tax  ought  on  no  account  to  form 
part  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  state,  but  to 

j cease  with  the  necessity  which  alone  could  justify 
its  imposition — inasmuch  as,  besides  all  the  other  ob- 
jections to  which  it  is  liable,  Us  inquisitorial  opera- 
tion being  equally  vexatious,  whatever  sums- are  levi- 
j ed,  the  facility  of  increasing  its  amount,  according 
; to  the  real  or  supposed  exigencies  of  the  public  ger- 
j vice,  offers  a constant  temptation  to  extravagance 
I on  the  part  of  the  government — removing  the  most 
| effectual  check  upon  improvident  expenditure,  and 
dipeiising  with  the  necessity  of  seeking  a revenue  in 
retrenchment. 

3.  That  although  the  actual  deficiency  in  the  re- 
venue to  meet  the  expenditure,  amounting  to  about 

j seven  millions  and  a half  in  five  years,  and  the  esti- 
mated deficiency  for  the  next  year,  amounting  to 
above  two  millions  and  a half,  besides  probable  de- 
mands arising  from  the  slate  of  affairs  in  the  east, 
may  render  the  temporary  recourse  to  an  income 
tax  necessary,  after  an  attempt  to  increase  by  one- 
twentieth  the  duties  of  excise  and  customs  had  end- 
ed in  obtaining  a two-hundreth  part  only, — thereby- 
proving  the  impossibility  of  drawing  any  farther  re- 
venue from  increased  taxes  on  consumption,  while 
the  relief  which  may  justly  bo  expected  to  com- 
merce and  to  finance  from  lower  ng  those  taxes  can- 
not be  made  immediately  available, — yet  it  behooves 
the  parliament,  as  faithful  guardians  of  the  people’s 
rights  and  interests,  to  take  care  that  during  the  tem- 
P'  rary  existence  of  this  tax,  its  pressure  shall  be 
distributed  in  such  a manner  as  shali  make  it  must 
easily,  most  patiently  be  borne. 

4.  That,  with  this  view,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  people  that  there  shall  be  no  invidious 
exemptions,  but  that  the  higiiest  personages  in  the 
state  shall  be  permitted  to  have  their  due  share  of  a 
burdeu  which  absolute  necessity  alone  could  war- 
rant the  parliament  to  impose. 

5.  That  with  the  same  view,  it  is  expedient  to 
make  a distinction  between  income  arising  from 
capital  of  every  description  and  income  arising  from 
labor  merely;  levying  a smaller  proportion  of  the 
tatter  income  than  the  former. 

6.  That  with  the  same  view,  it  is  expedient  to 
make  a distinction  between  income  possessed  by  per- 
sons who  have  only  an  interest  in  the  same  for  their 
lives,  or  fur  some  lesser  terms,  and  income  possess- 
ed by  persons  who  have  an  interest  in  the  capita) 
from  whence  the  income  arises;  levying  a larger 
proportion  of  the  iatter  income  than  of  the  former. 

7.  That  with  the  same  view,  it  is  expedient  to 
make  no  distinction  in  favor  of  persons  in  the  Civil 
service  of  the  state  or  of  persons  receiv  ing  pensions 
from  the  state. 

8.  That  it  is  neither  consistent  with  justice  nor 
with  sound  policy,  to  levy  a greater  proportion  of 
tax  upon  larger  incomes  than  upon  smaller;  and  that 
an  exemption  of  even  the  smallest  incomes  from 


the  operation  of  the' tax  can  only  be  justified  upon 
the  supposition  that  their  owners  are  wholly  unable 
to  pay  it. 

9.  That  while  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to  bear 
those  burdens  which  are  necessary  fur  supporting 
the  credit  of  the  country  and  maintaining  the  secu- 
rity of  its  widely  extended  dominions,  it  is  equa  ly  the 
duty  of  parliament  to  afford  them  every  procurable 
relief,  by  enforcing  trie  most  rigorous  economy  in  all 
the  departments  of  public  service  by  discouraging 
all  proceedings  whiMi  may  endanger  the  continuance 
of  peace,  and  by  adopting  whatever  measures  may 
best  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  our  commer- 
cial resources;  and  that  it  it  is  in  an  especial  manner 
incumbent  without  any  delay  to  remove  any  income 
tax,  whatever  be  imposed,  as  soon  as  it  shall  appear 
that  the  ordinary  branches  of  the  revenue  have  re- 
covered from  their  temporary  depression.” 

There  remains,  therefore,  no  doubt,  that  Great 
Britain  will  respond  to  the  voice  of  her  premier 
with  the  alacrity  for  further  submission  to  taxation 
that  belongs  to  her  character. 


COMMERCE. 


THE  COAL  TRADE.  The  following  will  show 
the  amount  of  British  coal  imported  into  the  United 
from  13il  to  1830,  inclusive,  in  tons  of  2,24(1  pounds, 
obtained  from  the  official  documents  at  Washington, 
and  the  amount  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  sent  from 
the  mines  to  the  cities  on  tide  water. 


Years. 

Pennsylvania  coal. 

British  coal. 

1821 

1,073 

22,122 

1822 

j'j  2.240 

34,523 

1823 

5,823 

30,433 

18-4 

9,541 

27,228 

1825 

34.893 

25,645 

1826 

48,u47 

35  6J5 

1827 

63,434 

40,257 

1828 

77,516 

32,302 

1829 

112,083 

45,393 

1830 

174,737 

58.136 

1831 

176,820 

3G,5U9 

1832 

363,871 

72,978 

1833 

487,748 

92,432 

1834 

517,638 

71,626 

1835 

560,758 

49,969 

1836 

682,428 

■ 108,132 

1837 

881,476 

153,450 

1838 

759,293 

129,083 

1839 

817,659 

181,551 

1840 

865,414 

162,c67 

1841 

1,015,214 

200,000 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  under  the  present  duty  a 
large  amount  of  m mey  is  annually  sent  out  of  the 
country  to  purchase  British  coal.  [ Protector . 

AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  COLONIAL 
TRADE. 

The  resolution  which  was  offered  in  the  house  of 
representatives  on  April  14th,  by  Mr.  Cushing  from 
the  committee  of  foreign  affairs  on  the  subject  of 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  U.  States 
and  the  British  colonies,  was  accompanied  by  a re- 
port of  some  length  setting  forth  the  inequalities  of 
the  present  arrangement,  their  injustice  to  our  ship- 
ping interest,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  British 
compared  with  American  tonnage  since  1828;  and 
also  an  appendix  containing  documents  of  commer- 
cial arrangements  and  negotiations  between  the  two 
governments  from  the  period  of  the  establishment  of 
our  own.  The  following  paragraphs  form  the  con- 
clusion of  the  report. 

“In  fine,  upon  a deliberate  examination  of  the 
whole  matter,  the  committee  lay  down  these  propo- 
sitions as  the  conclusions  to  which  they  have  arrived: 

1st.  That  it  is  the  policy  and  the  desire  of  the  U. 
Slates  to  observe,  in  the  regulation  of  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  the  United  Slates  and  other 
countries,  principles  of  equity,  reciprocity,  fair  com- 
petition, and  natural  advantage  to  both  parties. 

2d.  That  the  existing  arrangements  regulating  the 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  Bri- 
tish colonies  in  the  West  indies  and  outlie  continent 
of  America,  are  unequal,  unjust,  and  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

3d.  That  so  long  as  Great  Britaiu  persists  to  ap- 
ply to  the  vessels  and  productions  of  the  U.  States 
peculiar  regulations  of  commerce,  other  than  such 
as  regulate  the  commerce  between  the  U.  States  and 
the  British  territories  in  Europe,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  necessary  consequent,  to  ap- 
ply peculiar  regulations  ot  commerce  to  British  ves- 
sels and  their  cargoes  in  the  ports  of  the  U.  States, 
entered  from  or  proceeding  to  the  British  colonies  in 
America. 

4th.  That  the  continued  imposition  by  Great  Bri- 
tain of  discriminating  duties  upon  tne  productions  of 

the  United  Slates  imported  into  the  British  colonies 
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in  America  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  will 
justify  the  imposition  bv  the  United  States  of  dis- 
criminating duties  upon  the  productions  of  the  Bri- 
tish colVmies  in  America  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  vessels  of  Great  Britain  or  her  colonies.  | 

5th.  That  the  continued  prohibition  to  the  vessels 
of  the  United  States  by  Great  Britain  of  the  indi- 
rect voyage  between  the  United  States,  the  British 
colonies  in  America,  and  the  British  territories  in 
Europe,  or  between  the  United  States  and  one  and 
another  British  colony  in  America,  will  justify  the 
prohibition  by  the  United  States  of  such  voyage  to 
the  vessels  of  Great  Britain  or  her  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica. 

6th.  That  if  Great  Britain  see  fit  to  adopt  and  pur- 
sue a system  of  prohibition  and  restrictions  as  against 
the  United  States,  it  behooves  the  United  States  to 
protect  our  citizens,  their  commerce  and  navigation, 
by  counter  prohibitions,  duties,  and  regulations,  and 
to  decline  to  give  free  commerce  and  navigation  in 
exchange  for  restrictions  and  vexations. 

7th.  But  that  before  having  recourse  to  measures 
of  legislative  restriction  as  the  certain  means  of  ef- 
fectually guarding  and  securing  the  rights  of  the  U. 
States  in  our  commerce  with  the  British  colonies,  it 
is  due  to  national  comity  to  recur,  for  that  purpose, 
to  friendly  negotiation  with  Great  Britain.  And  in 
conformity  with  these  conclusions,  they  submit  the 
following  resolution,  the  adoption  of  which  they  re-  . 
commend  to  the  house: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  U.  States,  be, 
and  he  hereby  is,  requested  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  British  government  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a permanent,  equitable,  and  just  conven- 
tional arrangement  of  the  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  colonies  in  America. 

WHIGS  OF  NEW  VO  it  Si.  A N B Mil.  CLAY. 

From  the  .Albany  Evening  Journal. 

LETTER  OF  THE  WHIG  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

NEW  YORK  LEGISLATURE  TO  THE  HON. 

IiENRV  CLAY. 

To  the  hon.  Henry  Clay,  senator  in  congress  from  the 
stale  if  Kentucky. 

Sir:  The  undersigned,  members  of  the  senate  and 
assembly  of  the  state  of  New  York,  have  heaYd  with 
deep  concern  that  you  have  resolved  to  retire  on  this 
day  from  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

From  the  year  1806,  when  you  first  entered  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  until  this  lime,  more 
than  half  the  period  allotted  to  human  life,  you  have, 
witli  one  or  two  short  intervals,  been  constantly  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  your  country. 

During  that  long  period  of  our  eventful  history,  no 
important  measure  which  has  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  or  to  the  honor  of  the  nation  is  recollected 
which,  if  not  originated  by  you,  has  not,  at  least,  re- 
ceived your  cordial  and  eloquent  support. 

The  course  of  your  policy  has  in  all  things  been 
eminently  American,  in  peace  and  war,  a=  a sena- 
tor, an  ambassador,  he  head  of  the  department  of 
state,  you  have  secured  for  your  country  abroad  the 
respect  of  her  sister  nations,  while  at  home  you  have 
protected  our  seamen  and  our  ships,  and  extended 
our  commerce,  fostered  our  home  industry,  and  sus- 
tained domestic  manufactures,  and  completed  our 
emancipation  from  colonial  dependence. 

't  rue  to  your  principles,  true  to  your  friends,  and, 
above  all,  true  to  your  country,  it  has  been  your  rare 
felicity  to  be  a cherished  leader  among  your  political 
friends,  and  the  foremost  champion  of  their  princi- 
ples, and  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  the  respect  and 
possess  the  generous  confidence  ol  all  your  feilow-citi- 
zens  of  every  political  denomination. 

It  is  not  within  the  compass  of  our  design  to  dwell 
upon  the  numerous  monuments  of  your  wisdom  and 
your  patriotism — they  live  m the  history  of  the  re- 
public. The  evidences,  too,  of  your  expanded  phi- 
lanthropy and  devotion  to  human  liberty,  are  a part 
of  the  records  of  grateful  nations.  But  there  is  one 
great  measure  which  more  than  any  other  has  occu 
pied  your  care,  and  to  which  we  may  be  permitted 
particularly  to  allude,  as  demanding  in  an  especial 
manner  the  thanks  of  your  feiiow-citizens — we  mean 

THE  PROTECTION  OF  HOME  INDUSTRY. 

This  vital  policy  was  adopted  by  you  at  the  com- 
mencement of  your  political  life  m the  legislative 
hails  of  Kentucky,  it  was  the  subject  of  your  first 
etfoi  t,  and  constituted  your  first  triumph  on  entering 
the  senate  of  the  United  states  in  1809;  you  re-esta- 
blished it  after  the  return  of  peace  in  1816,  and  was 
its  successful  defender  in  the  great  debates  of  1B2U, 
1824  and  1832. 

At  no  period  of  your  life  have  you  wavered  or  fal- 
tered in  the  support  of  this  policy  , and  your  solemn 
farewell  counsels  have  now  sanctioned,  with  the 
weight  of  tiiirty-five  years’  experience,  the  great 
measure  which  your  ardent  patriotism  embraced  at 


the  commencement  of  your  career.  If  the  protec- 
tion given  has  not  been  always  adequate  to  the  object, 
it  is  because  it  has  not  been  such  as  you  proposed 
and  advocated. 

\Ve  owe  it  to  you,  sir,  to  bear  our  testimony  that 
while  on  the  one  hand  the  deficiency  in  the  existing 
laws  on  the  subject  are  attributable  to  no  fault  or  re- 
missness on  your  part,  on  the  other,  the  imperfect  de-  ; 
gree  of  protection  we  have  received,  and  which  is  in  j 
a great  measure  owing  to  your  early,  continued,  and 
constant  efforts,  has  added  many  millions  to  the  wealth 
and  many  hundred  thousands  to  the  population  of  our 
country — has  stripped  war  of  its  greatest  dangers  and 
sorest  calamities,  by  rendering  us  independent  of  fo- 
reign supplies,  either  of  food  or  raiment,  or  the  wea- 
pons of  our  defence,  and  has  given  new  charms  to 
peace  by  bringing  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
life  within  the  enjoyment  of  all. 

It  is  for  these  great  national  services  that  we  de- 
sire to  tender  you  our  thanks.  We  speak  incur 
own  names,  but  we  believe  we  speak  the  sentiments  ; 
of  those  whom  in  other  things  we  have  the  honor  to  | 
represent,  when  we  acknowledge  the  vast  debt  of 
gratitude  which  we  owe  you;  when  we  declare  our 
solemn  conviction  that  through  your  whole  political 
life,  you  have  been  governed  by  the  loftiest  patriotism  j 
and  the  most  unsudied  integrity;  and  when,  finally, 
we  assure  you  that  we  follow  you  in  your  retirement 
with  our  prayers  to  Him  who  has  hitherto  been  the 
guardian  of  our  republic  that  health  and  strength  i 
may  be  prolonged  to  you  for  many  years,  to  witness  | 
the  success  of  the  great  measures  you  have  labored  j 
to  establish,  and  to  enjoy  the  proud  consciousness  of 
having  been  the  benefactor  of  your  beloved  country. 

L.  Bradish,  Erastus  Root,  Samuel  Works,  A.  B. 
Dickinson,  Alvah  Hunt,  E.  Rhoades,  Bethuel  Feck, 
Geo.  A.  Simmons,  Joseph  Tucker,  E: bridge  G.  Bald- 
win, Francis  O.  Pratt,  William  Jones,  Austin  Peirce, 
John  W.  Brownson,  Robinson  Smiley,  E.  F.  Warren, 
James  McKie,  jr.  H.  K.  Higgins,  Horace  Hunt,  Lo- 
renzo Dana.  Piieazer  Baldwin,  George  S.  Stone, 
Gardner  Arnold,  Joseph  C.  Shelton,  Robert  C.  Nicho- 
las, Gideon  Hard,  Nehemiuh  Piatt.  Abram  Dixon, 
G.  Furman,  J.  G.  Hopkins,  Morris  Franklin,  Slaats 
Green,  Chester  Brad.ey,  Frederick  Starr,  Squire  S. 
Case.  Bela  H.  Colgrove,  Albert  Smith,  W.  A.  Bird, 
Thos.  T.  Flagler,  R.  P.  Johnson,  Oren  Slimson,  D. 
S.  WYight,  Jesse  Jones,  James  Ditiendorf,  Thomas 
R.  Powell,  P.  M.  Dos,  Robert  Harpur. 

Albany , March  31,  1842. 

SIR.  CLAY’S  ANSWER. 

Washington,  April  15,  1842. 

Gentlemen:  1 have  received  by  the  hands  of  the 
hon.  N.  P.  1 allmadge  tile  communication  which  you 
did  the  honor  to  transmit  to  him  for  me  on  the  3 1st 
ultimo,  and  1 have  perused  it  with  lively  and  grateful 
sensibility.  Such  a testimony,  proceeding  from  a 
source  highly  distinguished  and  respected,  presented 
at  the  close  of  my  public  life,  will  be  cherished  by 
me  in  my  retirement  With  the  highest  satisfaction, 
and  will  add  great  strength  to  the  consciousness  I feel 
that,  in  all  the  public  stations  to  which  1 have  been 
called,  1 have  honestly  lauored  faithfully  to  perform 
my  whole  duty  to  the  public. 

In  the  brief  but  flattering  review  which  you  have 
taken  of  my  public  career  you  have  justly  conceived 
the  motives  of  my  conduct.  With  respect  to  the 
measures  themselves,  to  the  adoption  of  which  I may 
have  contributed,  1 will  not  undertake  to  pronounce 
any  decisive  judgment.  Of  their  influence  upon  the 
interests,  the  honor,  and  the  character  of  the  nation, 
the  present  generation,  and  posterity,  if  a recollec- 
tion* of  my  agency  in  maturing  them  shall  survive 
me,  are  and  will  be  the  most  competent  and  impartial 
judges  of  them  and  of  me.  But  you  have  truly  attri- 
buted to  me  a genuine  American  spirit  in  whatever 
concern  1 have  had  in  puulic  affairs,  and  especially 
in  reference  to  a great  system  ol  national  policy. 

Divided  as  mankind  are,  ever  have  been,  and  will 
continued  to  be,  into  distinct  nations,  it  is  the  solemn 
duty  of  each,  whilst  it  deals  justly  and  liberally  to- 
wards others,  constantly,  and  sedulously  to  advance, 
protect,  and  maintain  its  own  separate  interests.  To 
attempt  to  legislate  lor  them,  or  to  expect  or  permit 
them  to  legislate  lor  us,  would  be  alike  vain  and  im- 
proper. 

it  was  a view  of  this  condition  of  the  world,  and 
instructed  by  lessons  of  experience  drawn  from  its 
history,  and  the  practice  of  other  nations,  that  early 
led  me  to  a conclusion  in  favor  of  the  protection  o 
the  domestic  industry  of  our  own  country,  fily  con- 
victions have  acquired  additional  strength  from  every 
reflection  1 coum  give  the  subject,  and  from  both  p.isi 
and  present  experience  in  the  United  Slates.  Free 
trade  is  a beautiful  vision,  existing  only  in  the  ima- 
gination of  philosophers  anJ  theorists,  and  practically 
repudiated  by  all  nations.  An  indispensable  condi- 
tion to  the  adoption  ul  it  by  any  one  nation  is  us 
adoption  by  all.  But,  instead  of  regulating  their 


trade  according  to  that  theory,  we  everywhere  be- 
hold restrictions,  burdens,  and  prohibitions;  and  those 
nations  which  make  the  nearest  approximation  to  it 
are  in  the  least  prosperous  state.  During  the  last 
nine  years,  about  one-half  of  our  imports  have  been 
admitted  free  of  duty;  and,  as  to  the  other  moiety,  a 
descending  scale  of  duties  has  been  in  progress,  which 
is  now  rapidly  bringing  the  in  down.  If  there  were 
any  reality  in  the  boastful  promises  of  the  partisans 
of  tree  trade,  our  country  ought  at  this  moment  to  he 
in  the  enjoyment  of  an  enviable  prosperity.  But  di- 
rectly the  reverse  is  its  melancholy  condition.  Ne- 
ver were  the  products  of  agriculture  selling  at  more 
discouraging  prices;  and  (he  great  southern  staple  of 
cotton,  which  was  to  have  been  so  highly  benefitted 
by  a reduction  of  duties,  is  now  sold  at  a price  less 
than  it  lias  commanded  at  any  time  since  the  last 
war  with  Great  Britain. 

Nothing  can  he  more  erroneous  than  to  suppose 
the  existence  of  any  real  incompatibility  between  the 
interests  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures. A conflict  between  them  would  be  just  as  un- 
natural and  absurd  as  between  the  members  of  the 
human  body.  Eacli  prospers  most  when  all  of  them 
flourish.  Agriculture  requires  hut  little  protection, 
because  its  position  secures  it  against  much  foreign 
competition;  or,  rather,  protection  to  commerce  and 
manufactures  is  the  best  form  of  affording  protection 
to  agriculture. 

Without  a diversity  in  the  occupations  of  society, 
if  all  are  engaged  in  one  common  pursuit,  there  can 
be  no  subjects  produced  for  mutual  domestic  ex- 
changes, and  consequently  no  home  market,  by  far 
the  best,  most  steady,  in  v.  ar  and  peace,  and  most 
valuable  of  all  markets. 

We  shall  not,  I fear,  rise  from  our  embarrassed 
condition  until  we  produce,  within  our  own  country, 
more  of  the  supplies  necessary  to  consu  option,  and 
depend  less  upon  foreign  countries.  Until  that  object 
is  accomplished,  we  shall  be  constantly  exposed  to 
an  exhausting  drain  of  the  precious  metals,  and  to 
sudden  alterations  of  delusive  prosperity  and  real  ad- 
versity. One  of  the  obvious  modes  of  accomplishing 
that  object  is  the  regulation  of  our  foreign  trade  by 
means  of  a properly  adjusted  tariff,  stimulating  pro- 
duction at  home  and  diminishing  importations  irom 
abroad.  And  all  experience  has  shown  that,  on 
whatever  object  our  manufacturing  industry  has  been 
successfully  employed,  its  price  to  ttie  consumer  lias 
been  aimust.  invariably  reduced.  This  is  the  neces- 
sary effect  of  the  law  of  competition. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  how  the  manu- 
facturer can  be  benefitted  by  an  increase  of  duties  if 
the  effect  he  to  reduce  prices?  The  answer  is,  that 
he  is  benefitted  by  obtaining  possession  of  a greater 
extent  of  home  market,  and  by  tiie  greater  steadiness 
which  prevails  in  it;  whilst  the  foreign  producer,  in 
order  to  share  any  part  of  that  market,  is  obliged 
first  to  submit  to  a reduction  in  the  price  of  his  com- 
modity equivalent  to  the  duty,  and  his  commodity  is 
finally  excluded  from  the  market  by  the  operation  of 
the  principle  of  domestic  competition. 

Fortunately  for  ihe  harmony  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  Union,  and  without  the  danger  of  reviving  to- 
pics which  formerly  agitated  ana  exasperated  parties, 
the  actual  wants  of  the  treasury  now  require  a tariff' 
which,  whiie  it  supplies  a necessary  revenue,  may  be 
so  arranged  as  to  afford  incidental  protection  to  ma- 
nufactures without  any  material  departure  from  the 
principles  of  the  compromise  act.  The  opponents 
of  the  protective  policy  have  never  controverted  the 
right  of  government  to  give  such  incidental  protec- 
tion; and  the  friends  of  that  policy,  looking  to  the 
substance  rattier  than  the  name  of  things,  1 should 
think,  ought  to  be  content  if  their  object  is  attained, 
whether  it  be  made  in  tiie  form  of  a revenue  tariff' or 
a protective  tariff. 

I request  your  acceptance,  gentlemen,  of  my  re- 
spectful and  cordial  acknowledgments  for  the  friend- 
ly sentiments  towards  me  contained  in  your  commu- 
nication, and  for  your  kind  wishes  for  my  health  and 
prosperity  in  retirement.  Anu  I unite  my  prayers 
with  yours  to  tiie  Great  Author  of  our  being  for  ins 
blessings  upon  you,  upon  our  country,  and  upon  all. 

1 am,  with  the  highest  respect,  faithfully  your 
friend  and  obedient  servant,  H.  (joAf. 


To  Messrs.  L.  Bradish,  Erastus  Root,  i iyc. 


T W E N T 1-8  E X E K T II  i (5  NUuLhlij, 
SECOND  SESSION. 


SErv  A i'E. 

April  2S.  Mr.  Allen  moved  to  take  up  his  reso- 
lution in  relation  to  affairs  of  Rhode  island,  ii.s 
motion  was  rejected.  Yeas  8,  nays  28. 

The  senate  then  proceed  to  the  appropriation  bill 
and  alter  larther  progress  therein  a.  d ad  pting  se- 
veral amendments  proposed  by  the  comuintee  on 
finance  proceeded  to  executive  business;  alter  the 
transaction  of  which,  they  adjourned. 
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April  29.  Mr.  Walker  presented  resolutions  of 
the  state  of  Mississippi,  urging  an  adjustment  of  the 
land  titles  under  the  treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit  creek, 
others  in  relation  to  controversies  with  Great  Britain, 
others  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  Texas,  for  repeal 
of  land  distribution  law,  against  a protective  tariff, 
indemnity  for  loss  of  school  section  in  the  Chickasaw 
Cessions,  for  light  house  at  St.  Josephs,  and  amend- 
ments of  the  bankrupt  law. 

Mr.  Manguin  from  the  committee  on  printing  re- 
ported against  publishing  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
martial  on  the  case  of  Col.  De  Russy.  Mr.  Rives 
hoped  the  senate  would  not  concur.  The  transac- 
tion had  been  complained  of  as  an  ex  parte  proceed- 
ing. Mr.  Allen  remarked  that  those  who  complained 
and  desired- copies  of  the  proceedings  had  not  been 
consulted  and  had  given  no  evidence  before  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Maugum  said  it  had  been  the  uniform 
practice  not  to  print  proceedings  where  the  parties 
had  been  acquitted.  The  report  was  then  concur- 
red in. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  support  of  govern- 
ment. An  amendment  was  adopted  increasing  the 
appropriation  for  the  Boston  custom  house  to  100,000 
dollars,  by  a vote  of  29  to  12,  and  after  farther 
progress  with  the  bill,  at  5 o'clock  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 

April  30.  Mr.  Phtlps  presented  the  credentials 
of  the  honorable  Samuel  C.  Crafts,  senator  appoint- 
ed in  the  place  of  the  honorable  Samuel  Prentiss  re- 
signed. 

Mr.  Buchanan  presented  a petition  from  citizens  of 
Northampton  county,  praying  protection  by  prompt 
adjustment  of  the  tarirf;  also  a petition,  from  Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania,  against  post  travelling  and  post 
ofiices  being  opened  on  the  Sabbath. 

Mr.  Linn  presented  a petition  from  citizens  of  Mi- 
chigan praying  a military  occupation  of  the  Oregon 
territory  and  its  formation  into  a territorial  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Allen  made  another  ineffectual  effort  to  get  at 
the  executive  and  Rhode  Island  correspondence. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  (as  in  committee)  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  civil  and  diplomatic 
expenses,  and  after  farther  progress  therein,  went 
into  executive  session,  and  alter  short  time  passed 
thereat,  adjourned. 

May  2.  Mr.  Tallmadge  presented  a memorial  in 
favor  of  home  industry. 

Mr.  Benton  read  a letter  from  Mr.  WicklifFe,  the 
postmaster  general,  in  reference  to  a post  master  at 
St.  Louis.  The  origin  of  this  matter  was  the  ap- 
pointuiet  of  a new  post  n. aster  at  St.  Louis.  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Benton,  had  copied  papers  before  the 
senate  in  executive  session,  and  transmitted  them  to 
St.  Louis  for  publication.  They  appeared  in  a public 
paper,  when  Mr.  WicklifFe  called  upon  Mr.  Benton. 
for  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  let- 
ters were  transmitted.  Mr.  WicklifFe  was  answered 
in  public.  Mr.  B.  stated  boldly  that  lie  copied  the 
letters  himself,  sent  them  to  St.  Louis,  and  procured 
their  publication. 

Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio,  called  up  the  resolution  offered 
by  him  three  weeks  since  calling  upon  the  president 
of  the  United  States  for  information  in  relation  to  the 
Rhode  Island  difficulties.  Mr.  Alien  called  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  which  were  ordered  upon  the  motion 
to  take  it  from  the  table.  1 lie  pre  ideal  of  the  senate 
ordered  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  the  motion. 

Mr.  Allen  rose  to  speak  alter  tiie  secretary  of  the 
senate  called  Ins  name.  He  wms  about  to  give  his 
reasons  lor  taking  up  the  resolution,  and  said  that  he 
had  learned  important  facts  within  thirty-six  hours 
past.  '1  hey  would,  in  his  opinion,  affect  most  seri- 
ously the  interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Allen  was  going  on,  when  he  was  called  to  or- 
der by  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  I Mr.  Preston ). 

A point  ot  order  was  raised,  which  occupied  a long 
time  and  prevented  the  consideration  of  ail  pub.ic 
business  ior  the  remainder  of  the  day.  It  was  parti- 
cipated in  by  Messrs.  Benton,  Calhoun,  Woodbury, 
Wright,  Bayard  Ring,  of  Alabama,  Alien,  of  Olno, 
and  others.  The  chair  was  sustained  in  its  decision 
by  a full  vote.  The  question  recurred  upon  taking 
up  the  resolution,  and  the  yeas  and  nays^were  order- 
ed. 'i  he  result  was  as  follows: 

YSA8— Aiessrs.  viien.  Benton,  Bueliaim  l,  Fulton, 
King,  Linn,  McRubertc,  Sun in.  of  Con.  Slug  on,  Tap- 
p :ii,  vV.,cox,  W.iiijui-,  Woodnury,  Wiiah  , 1 oung — 15 

NA  YS — M ssrs.  Archer,  Bauity,  Barrow,  Buies,  Bay- 
ard. Cuihoun,  Choate,  Clayton, Conrad  Crittenden,  Case, 

( i Vi.  Catnberl,  Evans.  Graham,  Huntington,  Merrick, 
Miller,  Mmehead,  Boner,  Pirsiun,  Rives,  trunnions, 
S.miii,  ot  l id.  Southard,  Sprague,  Tallmadge,  While, 
Woodbriiigt — 2d. 

And  so  tlje  senate  refused  to  take  up  the  resolution. 

The  order  of  business  was  next  a matter  of  brief 
controversy. 

The  chair  was  about  to  propose  the  third  reading 
of  bills  upon  the  speaker’s  table. 


Mr.  IF liite  said  as  it  was  too  late  to-day  to  act  upon 
the  civil  and  diplomatic  bill,  lie  would  move  an  exe- 
cutive session.  The  motion  prevailed  by  a large 
majority — the  galleries  were  cleared — and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  given  to  the  consideration  of  no- 
minations, 

And  the  senate  adjourned. 

May  3.  Mr.  JMemck  addressed  the  senate  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Benton's  remarks  yesterday,  in  reply 
to  the  letters  of  the  postmaster  general,  inquiring  by 
whom  the  letters  of  the  executive  department  to  the 
committee  on-  post  offices,  had  been  copied  and  sent 
to  the  St.  Louis  Reporter  for  publication.  As  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  he  felt  called  upon  to  make 
some  explanation  of  the  case  for  the  benefit  of  the 
senate.  Jri  doing  so,  he ' read  some  reports  on  pro- 
ceedings of  a similar  nature,  during  former  sessions 
of  congress. 

Mr.  Benton  next  addressed  the  senatm  He  did  not 
look  upon  the  communications  as  either  private  or 
confidential;  and  went  into  an  argument  in  vindica- 
tion of  his  rights. 

Mr.  Evans  hoped  this  matter  would  not  interfere 
with  the  special  order. 

The  president  pro.  tem.  observed  that  there  was 
nothing  before  the  senate;  but  that  by  general  consent, 
the  senator  from  Missouri  could  proceed.  No  ob- 
jection being  made  Mr.  Benton  resumed  his  remarks. 
At  one  o’clock  he  was  cut  off  by  the  special  order. 

The  senate  then  took  up  the  appropriation  bill 
which  was  discussed  until  a late  hour,  chiefly  on  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Bentcv.  to  strike  out  from  the 
clause  to  provide  for  the  deficiency  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  26th  congress,  for  printing,  lithograph- 
ing, binding  and  books,  &c.  the  word  “books.” 

Air.  Benton  addressed  the  senate  at  considerable 
length  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  and  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Evans  in  reply;  and  the  debate  was  further 
continued  by  Messrs.  Allen,  Huntington, 'Young,  Wood- 
bury, Arc/u-r,  King  and  Wright. 

When  the  question  was  taken  on  its  adoption,  and 
decided  in  the  negative  by  a vole  of  21  to  15. 

Mr.  Woodbury  then  moved  to  so  amend  the  clause 
that  no  part  of  the  appropriate  n be  applied  for  the 
purchase  of  books  herealter  to  be  distributed  among 
members  of  congress  w ithout  the  previous  sanction 
of  express  law,  nur  any  books  so  purchased  hereto- 
fore be  paid  for  except  from  a specific  appropriation 
enumerating  the  books  and  the  cost. 

This  amendment  was  aiso  debated  at  some  length; 
the  question  on  which  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
and  decided  in  the  negative:  yeas  17,  nays  18. 

Air.  Archer  then  moved  an  amendment,  which  pre- 
vailed, stating  the  cost  of  the  books,  and  that  they 
were  ordered  for  the  use  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  26 1 li  congress. 

Mr.  Woodbury  moved  another  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  no  part  of  the  appropriation  fur  the  depart- 
ment of  state  shall,  after  the  1st  day  of  July  next,  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  special  agents  abroad  ap- 
pointed without  the  consent  of  the  senate  or  an  act 
of  congress,  nor  for  compensation  to  the  agents  en- 
trusted with  the  transmission  of  despatches. 

Thisameiidment  was  debated  by  Messrs.  Woodbury, 
Huntington,  King,  and  others. 

When  the  question  was  taken,  there  was  no  quo- 
rum voting;  and  the  senate  adjourned. 

AIay  4.  The  apportionment  bill  was  received 
from  the  house  ol  representatives,  read  a first  and 
second  time  by  its  title,  and,  on  motion  of  Air.  Wal- 
ker, referred  to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary. 

The  appropriation  biii  was  discussed  until  a late 
hour,  and  amendments  were  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  the  bill  read  a third  time. 

The  amendments  having  been  reported  correctly 
engrossed,  the  hill  was  passed.  And  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  April  28.  Air.  Stanly,  submitted  the 
following  report: 

The  committee  on  public  expenditures  respectful- 
ly submit  to  the  house  a report  made  by  the  hon. 
George  Poindexter  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
Air.  Poindexter  was  one  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  on  the  10th  of  Alay,  1841, 
to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the  custom  house  in 
the  city  of  New  York. 

The  committee  being  apprized  that  the  expendi- 
tures at  the  custom  house,  in  the  city  of  N.  York, 
had  increased  very  greatly  for  several  years  past, 
felt  bound  to  become  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  character  of  these  expenditures,  lhat  the  guilty 
might  be  exposed  and  punished,  and  like  abuses  cor- 
rected for  the  future.  As,  however,  the  time  al- 
lowed to  the  committee  for  such  an  investigation 
was  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  attempt  the  in- 
vestigation with  any  probability  of  success,  unless 
they  had  abandoned  the  sittings  of  the  house,  and  as 
they  had  been  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  duties 


of  the  commissioners,  they  concluded  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  the  house  to  wait  tl^e  report  of 
the  commissioners.  On  the  9th  day  of  February 
last  the  house  of  representatives  adopted  a resolu- 
tion reported  from  the  committee  on  public  expendi- 
tures, requesting  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
send  a copy  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners.  No 
answer  to  that  resolution  has  yet  been  received. 
Some  days  since  the  commiltee  called  on  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  to  know  when  they  would  re- 
ceive an  answer  to  the  resolution  referred  to,  and 
whether  the  report  made  since  the  date  of  that  re- 
solution would  he  sent.  Some  days  elapsed  and  no 
answercame.  Another  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  to  this,  after  waiting 
another  day,  the  committee  received  no  answer. 

The  committee  knowing  the  general  desire  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
missioners, and  believing  that  it  was  due  not  only  to 
the  house  of  representatives  but  to  the  American 
people  that  abuses  should  he  exposed,  and  feeling 
anxious  lhat  measures  might  bo  taken  during  the 
present  session  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  de- 
grading enormities  practised  at  the  custom  house,  de- 
termined to  call  on  Mr.  Roindexter,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners, and  to  submit  the  result  of  his  labors  to 
the  consideration  of  the  house. 

This  report  is  herewith  submitted.  The  commit- 
tee earnestly  and  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of 
the  house  to  its  details.  It  is  believed  that  the  wick- 
edness of  public  efficers  here  exposed  is  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  any  civilized  government;  and  pub- 
lic interest — the  interest  of  the  injured  and  unjustly 
oppressed  citizens — and,  above  all,  public  honor, 
imperiously  demand  a remedy  at  the  hands  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people. 

The  report  was  laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  he 
printed. 

Air.  Stanly  said  he  intended  to  move  the  printing 
of  the  number  of  extra  copies  as  Lad  been  printed 
of  the  Swarlwout  report — five  thousand  with  the  ac- 
companying documents,  he  believed,  and  twenty 
thousand  without. 

Air.  Welter  objected,  and  the  motion  was  entered 
on  the  journal. 

Mr.  T.  F.  JSJuson  presented  a memorial  from  the 
grand  iflquest  and  citizens  of  Alleghany  county,  Aid. 
praying  congress  to  surrender  the  stock  held  by  the 
general  government  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  ca- 
nal to  the  stale  of  Maryland.  On  his  motion  it  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary. 

The  resolution  heretofore  submitted  by  Mr. 
Adams  providing  Lhat  1(1,000  extra  copies  of  Air. 
Cushing's  report  from  the  committee  on  foreign  af- 
fairs on  the  subject  of  American  and  British  colonial 
trade  was  then  taken  up  and  adopted  by  91  yeas  to 
69  nays. 

Air.  Roosevelt  arose  and  said  that  he  (with  other 
members)  had  voted  this  morning  for  the  printing  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  public  expenditures 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  a report  from  them- 
selves. He  had  since  discovered  that  it  was  simply 
the  report  of  Mr.  Poindexter,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners. He  therefore  moved  a reconsideration  of 
the  vote  ordering  its  printing. 

The  speaker  decided  that  a motion  just  previously 
made  by  Mr..  Everett  that  the  house  go  into  commit 
tee,  had  the  priority,  and 

The  house  resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the 
whole,  Mr.  Allen,  of  Alaine,  in  the  chair,  and  re 
sumed  the  consideration  of  the  appropriation  bill; 
when  the  committee  rose  last  evening,  the  state  of 
the  question  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hoisted,  from  the  committee  on  elections,  had 
moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  adding  the  following  as 
section  2: 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  each  state  shall  be 
divided,  by  the  legislature  thereof,  into  as  many  dis- 
tricts, composed  of  contiguous  territory,  as  shall  be 
equal  to  the  number  of  representatives  to  which  said 
state  may  be  entitled  in  tiie  house  of  representatives 
of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  and  lhat  each 
of  the  said  districts  shall  elect  one  representative. 

To  which  amendment  Air.  Campbell,  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, had  moved  the  loliowing  amendment: 

That  in  every  case  where  a slate  is  entitled  to 
mare  tiian  one  representative,  the  number  to  vvhicii 
each  state  shall  be  entitled  under  this  apportionment 
shall  be  elected  by  districts  composed  of  contiguous 
territory  equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives to  which  said  state  may  be  entitled,  no 
one  district  electing  more  than  one  representative. 

Which  said  amendment  Mr.  Hoisted  had,  on  be- 
half of  the  committee  of  elections,  (as  the  reporter 
understood),  accepted  as  a modification  of  the  amend- 
ment reported  from  that  committee. 

Air.  Colyuit  had  then  moved  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment by  excepting  from  the  operation  thereof  the 
state  of  Georgia. 
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the  question  pending  was  on  the  amendment  ident.  and  whose  duty  it 


tin 


vas  to  mnk 

fiufed  him 


his  rooort.  to  the  I there  was  not  to  ho  found 


Paiue,  Barnard,  i y l,  a:,  i l ifi  i\l  cuutmned  the  d<- 
bute;  and  Air.  W.  C.  Johnson  having  obtained  the 
floor,  the  committee  rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday  April  23.  Mr.  Brings  asked  leave  to  of- 
fer the  following  resolution  which  was  read: 


In 


rati 


nsed  to  report  the  resuit 
committee,  when  llie  In  use  had  railed  on  the  presi- 
1 dent  lor  it,  arid  tiiat  call  had  not  vet  been  responded  to. 
j The  report  was  not  his:  it  was  the  property  of  the 


Resolved,  That  ttie  president  of  ;h  • United  States  ’ government:  it  bel  mged  to  the  executive  department 

. 1 ......  , . , .1  vi ..  . i . i _ , ..  i . u 


be  requested  to  communicate  to  thishonse  tlie  report 
or  reports  made  iiy  the  commissioners,  or  any  of  them, 
appointed  to  investigate  the  concerns  of  the  N.  York 
custom  house. 


Were  Mr.  t'.’.  president,  and  an  officer  should  serve 
him  so,  lie  would  turn  him  out  forthwith;  would  dis- 
miss him  instantly. 

Mr.  W.  then  proceeded  to  inquire  who  was  George, 


(dn  the  question  being  taken,  the  resolution  was  | Poindexter?  And,  after  passing  high  compliment 


adopted. 


on  his  intelligence  and  standing,  li is  fearlessness  and 


Mr.  Roosevelt  arose  to  the  motion  which  he  had  independence,  and  admitting  he  had  been  among  the 


made  yesterday 


I leading  members  of  the  senate,  and  the  Atlas  of  legis 


As  the  adoption  of  the  motion  to  print  was  made  1 lation  in  his  own  state,  inferred  from  the  whole  that 


sub  silentio,  the  speaker  now  decided  tiiat  Air.  Roose- 
velt's motion,  ailimugh  lie  hud  voted  in  the  altirina- 
In  e,  could  not  be  entertained;  but  subsequently  as  it 


he  must  well  know  the  course  of  the  committee  to 
be  aa  abuse,  and,  if  now  on  the  floor  of  the  senate, 
would  be  llie  last  man  to  justify  it.  Mr.  W.  did  not 


seemed  to  be  a question  of  some  feeling  and  probably  1 know  u hieh  was  the  most  reprehensible,  the  conduct 
involving  much  interest  the  speaker  withdrew  his  I of  the  committee  or  the  conduct  of  the  president’s 
fleeis.on  and  announced  that  the  question  would  now  i subordinate.  The  committee  had  no  business  with 
be  on  the  motion  to  reconsider.  Mr.  Roosevelt  arose  j the  document. 

and  farther  explained  Ins  motives  for  making  the  I Air.  W.  believed  the  New  York  custom  house  was 


motion  to  reconsider.  Jle  had  voted  for  the  printing  j a cancer  to  the  country;  he  wished  it  to  be  probed  to 
under  a misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  llie  report,  I the  bottom,  lie  did  not  wish  this  document  suppress- 
supposing  it  to  be  one  from  the  committee  and  not  ; ed,  but  lie  wanted  the  executive  conduct  to  he  placed 


simply  the  ex  parte  report  01  but  one  of  me  board  of 
commissioners. 

Air.  Cashing  said  that  it  was  a document  of  some 
400  pages,  had  been  presented  to  llie  executive  de- 
partment on  the  12lh,  then  withdrawn  lor  some  rea- 
son, and  then  presented  again  on  the  20i.li.  There- 
fore the  president  arid  secretary  had  had  time  to  do 
no  more  than  read  it  over,  if  even  that. 

Air.  IF.  C.  JJtn son  thought  tiiat  if  published  it 


in  a fair  light.  He  had  no  vengeance  to- wreak  on 
Air.  Curtis,  or  Mr.  Hoyt.  Air.  Curtis  had  been  no- 
minated by  president  Harrison,  and  not  by  T)ler. 
Suppose  for  sake  of  argument,  I admit  that  the  pre- 
sident had  had  that  report  for  ten  days:  he  was  to 
read  it;  compare  it  with  the  other  reports;  reflect  on 
the  whole,  and  then  write  his  message  to  congress. 
The  whole  measure  originated  with  him:  and  a most 
important  report  it  is.  It  riot  only  involves  the  con 


more  adroit  ingenious 

reports.  (A  tatiglt.)  He  war -the  greatest  man,  at 
this  peei  -s  of  d .m.-stic  manufacture  that  Mr.  S.  had 
ever  seen  i:i  Ins  life.  He  combined  reports  which 
Were  not  his  own  with  a skill  truly  surprising.  Here 
was  a report  of  his  on  the  colonial  trade,  arid  a most 
useful  and  valuable  document  to  be  sure,  containing 
a vast  amount  of  tabular  statements,  drawn  from 
the  records  and  reports  of  the  house;  and  the  house 
had  ordered  1 0,000  copies  of  it  to  be  printed  — but 
how  much  of  it  was  his  own’ 

Mr.  Stanly  here  alluded  to  the  mode  by  which  the 
house  gat  information  in  the  Swartwout  document, 
and  also  to  Mr.  Wise's  reporting  letters  of  Mr. 
Cass's  clerks,  which  he  had  chosen  net  to  consider  as 
private.  Air.  Cass  had  insisted  they  were  private. 
Mr.  S.  also  alluded  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Har- 
per’s Ferry  abuses  had  leaked  out,  and  to  how  It. 
M.  Whitney  had  been  buli-doggod.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Air.  Win.  C.  Johnson)  had  spoken  of 
the  commissioners  being  opposed  to  each  other  in 
relation  to  the  tariif. 

[Air.  Johnson  here  explained.  He  had  not  assert- 
ed that  such  was  the  case.  He  had  merely  put  a 
ease,  hypothetically,  and  had  supposed,  for  the  argu- 
ment’s sake,  that  such  might  be  the  case.] 

Air.  S.  then  observed  that  he  should  not  say  what 
lie  had  intended.  He  had  understood  the  gentleman 
as  intimating  that  there  were  certain  prejudices  in 
the  mini]  of  the  president  of  the  board,  which  went 
to  invalidate  the  report. 

It  was  true,  as  stated,  that  the  committee  on  ex- 
penditures had  called  on  the  executive  for  the  report 
on  the  9th  of  February;  but  the  Senate  had  done  the 
same  in  January,  he  believed,  or  on  some  day  in 
February;,  but.  no  answer  had  been  obtained. 

As  to  the  delay,  of  which  so  much  had  been  said, 
the  commissioner  would  have  been  able  to  report  at  a 
much  earlier  day  but  for  the  stumbling-blocks  perpe- 

ft  ml  I vT  tlirnu/n  in  his  wav  Tlmro  xx-r.  r»o  como  fVw.« 


ought  to  be  accompanied  wuti  the  wlioie  collateral  duet  and  character  of  men  in  the.  New  York  custom 
evidence  and  reports  of  llie  other  commissioners.  1 house— of  Hoyt,  of  Curtis,  of  Carnes,  of  Wasson, 

Two  of  them  had  at  an  early  day  made  their  reports  in  and  others  in  that  establishment — but  I can  tell  New 

obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  president.  The  I England  gentlemen  on  this  floor,  that  it  involves , ,,  , . - ,.  . . 

third  one  who  had  strong  prejudices  against  a large  [some  men  of  the  very  highest  standing  in  Boston  and  i,  ’‘L-  j.r0Wn,  ln  hls  '~ay'  7 here  were  some  four- 

portiuii  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  inte-  in  Lowell — the  gentry  of  New  England— the  highest  j efP  /°J'0,  v°  umes.  "[  manuscript  correspondence 
rests  had  not  reported  till  me  12th  April,  had  then  class  of  capitalists — these  too  are  involved:  and  jf!'vhlc!1  flaij  been  withheh  from  him  till  February; 
withdrawn  it,  and  not  given  it  in  HU  20th.  The  pre-  the  statements  in  the  report  are  true,  men  of  this  de-  I bul  ,'.e  had  , ln,cc^  Jh,em’  ,lie  mafle  811011 

sident  had  been  most  desirous  of  laying  the  wlioie  scriptidn  have  been  engaged  in  a conspiracy  to  bribe- j u!ie,0.  IIS  'lrrjc’.  an  had  exhibited  such  an  amount 


subject  before  the  house. 

Air.  Arnold  was  inclined  to  think  the  only  way 
to  get  the  wlioie  report  out  of  the  hands  of  the  pre- 
sident, was  to  print  llie  present  copy  of  jt,  \\  |,ich  the 
committee  had  got  not  -‘uy  uecident”jlas  ;t  had  been 
intimated  by  some.  Kumars  deeply  implicated  the 


! the  custom-house  officers  to  seize  on  woolien  goods  | 
j for  (he  benefit  of  the  manufacturers  of  New  Eng-  j 
land. 


Air.  W.  said  that  if  these  facts  came  out  he  should  j '1aa,rll!1  °f  ^e  navy 


of  talent  and  industry  that  they  would,  among  all 
government  defaulters  hereafter,  make  the  “Poin- 
dexter gun”  ns  much  dreaded  as  the  famous'“Paix- 


thank  Air.  Poindexter  most  profoundly  for  his  labors; 
it.  would  go  far  toward  excusing  his  course  in  rela- 


political  integrity  of  the  president,  as  t|  signing  to  i *'on  to  ^ie  TeP°rt;  although  till  there  should  be  ae- 
withhold  a portion  in  order  to  conciliate  ‘the  demo- j ,ua' ev'('ence  produced  that  the  president  was  in- 
A bird  in  the  band  was  worth  two  in  the  bush  1 cEned  to  suppress  the  report  rendered  to  him,  Air. 

j W.  d:d  not  see  how  it  could  be  excused.  He  believ- 

m ed  this  very  report  would  be  found  to  be  one  of  (lie 

in  the  history  of  the  appointment  and  doings  ofthe  strongest  anti-tariff  documents  ever  put  forth  to  the 
board  of  commissioners  from  May,  1841,  when  community;  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  country 
Messrs.  Poindexter  and  Kelly  had  been  appointed,  would  be  gratified  by  its  perusal.  The  report  not 
and  on  their  recommendation  Air.  Stewart  had  been  on^A  involved  the  character  of  the  custom-house  ofli- 


cracy. 

and  tie  was  lor  holding  last  and  printing  it  entire. 

Air.  Ii  ise  went  into  a recapitulation  of  the'  facts 


associated  with  them,  to  October,  1841,  when  a new 
board  had  been  designated  consisting  of  Messrs. 


cers  at  New  York,  but  also  of  the  commissioners 
themselves,  (who  were  understood  some  of  them  to 


Poindexter,  Stewart,  and  Bradley;  the  anxiety  of  be  anti-i anil  whigs,  and  others  pro-tariif  whigs,)  and 


the  president  that  they  should  close  their  labors,  and 
report  in  time  for  him  to  make  the  necessary  recom- 
mendations to  congress;  and  the  resolution  of  the 
board  on  the  26  h of  December  to  close  its  sittings. 
On  the  28th  of  December  Air.  Stewart  had  reported 
in  part.  On  the  14th  of  January  other  reports  were 
made  by  Alessrs.  Stewart  and  Kelly;  and  on  the  9th 


ultimately  every  member  here  representing  the  state 
of  .Massachusetts.  This  report,  gentlemen  might  bo 
assured,  had  deeper  ends  in  view  than  a mere  reform 


The  gentleman  from  Virginia  had  urged  that  this 
report  was  not  the  property  of  the  commissioners: 
it  belonged  to  the  government.  Yes;  arid  here  Mr. 
S.  would  say  to  the  house,  that  one  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons with  him  for  obtaining  the  report  from  the  com- 
missioner to  be  laid  before  the  commiitee  was  that 
he  understood  the  president  had  said  that  he  intend- 
ed to  employ  it  for  his  own  individual  use. 

Mr.  Linn,  of  New  York,  here  obtained  the  floor, 
and  in  proof  of  Air.  Stanly's  assertions,  read  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a letter  of  the  president  to  gov. 
Poindexter,  dated  February  11,  1842,  and  which 
Air.  L.  stated  he  had  permission  to  read,  and  under- 
stood it  was  a part  of  the  official  correspondence  in 
relation  to  the  commission: 

“The  commission  on  which,  at  my  own  request, 
you  and  others  consented  to  serve,  was  instituted, 


of  abuses  or  correction  of  the  revenue,  laws.  Should  a,1f*  the  report  of  the  commissioners  is  now  wanted 
it  expose  the  iniquities  of  the  protective  system,  and  by  me  for  my  own  information.  I do  not  doubt 
operate  to  save  the  country  from  their  infliction,  the  ] but  that  it  will  contain  many  suggestions  with  rc- 


whole  south,  and  particularly  the  state  of  South 


of  February,  Air.  Linn,  chqinnan  of  the  committee  Carolina,  ought  to  erect  a monument  t.o  the  memory 


ard  to  the  custom  houses,  and  the  mode  of  transact- 
ing business  most  worthy  to  be  recommended  by 


of  its  author.  The  gentleman  had  now  Mr.  YV’s  I t0  congress.  And  should  it  bring  to  my  knowled 


ion  callim'  on  the  executive  for  the  personal’kimlness,  as  he  always  had  had  his  ad  tnira-  j anY  Eicls  implicating  those  now  in  office,  to  an  ex- 

e documents  and  correspondence  tion  f°r  h is  talents.  He  was  the  very  man,  of  a||  j tent  or  upon  grounds  requiring  the  executive  action 

e subject.  At  that  time  Messrs,  i others,  lie  should  have  selected  for  such  a mission,  'n  regard  to  them,  1 shall,  without  any  promptings 

and  lie  believed  lie  would  have  been  the  universal  by  congress,  who  have  rightfully  nothing  to  do  with 


on  expenditures  in  the  treasury  department,  had  in 
troduced  a resolution 
report  and  all  the 
connected  with  the  subj 

Bradley  and  Poindexter  were  still  at  New  York,  en 

gaged  in  concluding  their  report  and  making  a sy-  cb°I(:e  °'  the  country. 

nopsis  of  the  evidence.  The  president  determined  I Air.  Stanly  said  he  was  not  in  the  least  surprised 
to  wait  till  their  rep.. rt  should  have  been  received,  at  the  strenuous  opposition  of  gentlemen 'to  the  print- 
before  lie  replied  to  the  call,  desiring  in  justice  to  ing  of  this  report,  lie  had  expected  that  the  iiono- 
Alessrs.  Poindexter  and  Bradley  that  their  rep-  rt  ruble  gentleman  who  represented  the  district  of  the 
should  not  be  forestalled  by  that  of  the  other  com-  sainted  Butler  and  of  t lie  immaculate  Hoyt,  (whom 
missioners.  Air.  Poindexter  did  not  report  till  the  j Air.  Fan  it  ire.i  kept  in  olliee  after  the  rep  irt  of  an 
12th  of  April:  he  had  then  withdra  wn  the  report  for  ' investigating  committee  had  shown  his  defalcations,) 
some  purpose.  [Air.  Sprigg:  For  correction.]  Well,  would  he  desirous  of  taking  care  of  those  very  pious 
for  correction,  and  had  uui  returned  it  till  the  2Jlh. 

Thus,  though  the  repirt  h id  been  in  the  department 
but  seven  (lays,  the  committee  complained  of  delay 
in  communicating  it  to  the  house.  It  must  have 
taken  the  secretary  aione  three  or  lour  days  to  read  it, 


and  he  supposed  iie  had  not  yet  read  the  vvhole  of  it; 
yet  both  he  and  the  president  required  ti.ne  to  read 
and  consider  it,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  previous 
reports  already  rendered. 

The  report  was  that  of  but  one  commissioner  out 
of  four;  and  haw  did  the  committee  gn  lio.d  of  it? 
They  had  called  m vain  oil  the  secretary,  and  so  they 
concluded  to  apply  to  Air.  Pouid.-ixter  himself,  an 
officer  not  appointed  by  the  house  but  by  the  presi- 


aud  exemplary  persons:  tie  had  expected,  too,  that 
the  cow-buy  party  would  be  equally  anxious  to  take 
care  of  their  conscientious  president.  All  this  was 
to  have  been  expected;  and  from  the  intimate  know- 
ledge which  som  ■ of  these  gentleman  seemed  alrea- 
dy to  have  of  the  contents  of  this  report,  the  house 
had  proof  before  them  that  llie  alliance  between  the 
two  had  been  consummated.  The  friends  of  Hoyt 
and  Butler  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  members  of  the 
corporal’s  guard  on  the  other,  perfectly  harmonized 
,n  tlmir  common  eflbrts  to  keep  information  from  the 
people. 

The  printing  was  opposed,  too,  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  (Air.  Cushing,)  than  whom 


it,  discharge  my  duty  to  the  country  without  fear. 
That  I have,  for  a considerable  time,  most  anxiously 
desired  the  report  to  be  made,  I will  not  deny.— 
Whether,  when  made,  I shall  deem  it  best  to  communicate 
the  entire  report  to  congress,  or  otherwise  make  it  pub- 
lic, or  content  myself  with  adopting  its  recommen- 
dations and  urging  them  upon  the  deliberations  of 
congress,  will  he  for  nuj  own  decision;  as  also  w ill  be 
the  time  and  llie  occasion  for  making  it.” 

[A  voice,  “flow  did  you  get  that  letter?”] 

Air.  Linn.  The  letter  is  a part  of  a correspond- 
ence between  the  commissioner  and  the  president, 
and  forms  part  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Stanly.  That  letter  was  the  moving  cause 
with  me  for  desiring  to  pursue  a course  which  should 
bring  this  report  to  public  notice,  j do  most  solemn- 
ly believe  that  if  the  committee  had  not  sent  for  the 
report,  many  of  the  facts  there  developed  would 
never  have  seen  the  day.  Why  did  llie  president  as- 
sume the  very  extraordinary  power  of  reserving  to 
himsell  certain  portions  of  a public  document,  ob- 
tained by  him  as  the  chief  magistrate,  under  a power 
to  see  that  the  laws  are  duly  executed,  and  submit- 
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tins  just  suoh  portions  of  it  as  he  pleased,  to  con- 
gress? He  had  no  right  to  make  any  such  reserva- 
ti  ris  Was  it  for  his  own  private  purposes  that  he 
■was  to  employ  public  officers  at  so  much  a day  out 
of  the  treasury,  and  clothe  them  with  powers  of  in- 
vestigation which  others  were  compelled  to  obey? 
Was  it  that  he  might  be  able  tp  say  to  certain  gen- 
tlemen in  certain  quarters,  “I  have  you  in  my  power; 
I want  a few  votes  in  your  state;  and  if  you  don’t  get 
them  for  me,  I blow  you  all  sky-high!”  Why,  said 
Mr.  S.  if  I had  suppressed  such  a document  as  this, 
I should  have  thought  I deserved  to  be  censured  as 
one  of  the  peculiar  friends  of  this  administration, 
(from  which  fate  may  heaven  in  its  mercy  keep  mo 
and  mine!)  1 have  heard  certain  charges  made  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  which  could  not  have  been  made,  had 
not  this  report  been  seen. 

The  gentleman  told  us  that  in  this  report  was  in- 
volved the  reputation  of  Hoyt,  Curtis,  Carnes,  Was- 
son, and  some  of  the  highest  families  in  New  England. 
Now,  I believe  there  are  not  more  than  six  gentle- 
men on  this  floor  who  know  that  Carnes  and  Wasson 
were  named  in  the  report  at  alh  Where  did  he  get 
this  fact?  From  the  executive  archives?  How  does 
he  know  that  the  report  implicates  Carnes  and  Was- 
son as  well  as  Hoyt  and  Curtis?  This  alone  is  a suf- 
ficient justification  of  the  committee  in  calling  for 
this  report.  And  I will  here  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  without  intending  to  say  any  thing  at 
ail  offensive,  that,  if  any  justification  was  needed  for 
the  course  of  the  committee,  the  censure  of  that  mem- 
ber speaks  more  in  their  favor  than  any  defence  ils 
friends  could  offer,  I offer  no  justification  of  that 
course  to  him. 

I do  not  wish  to  be  the  member  of  a commission  of 
investigation.  I had  rather  be  a terrier  dog,  and  be 
set  to  catch  rats  under  a barn,  than  the  member  of  a 
commission  with  the  president  against  me  at  every 
step. 

When  tiiis  report  shall  be  printed,  the  country 
will  be  astounded  by  the  disclosures  it  contains.  Had 
1 had  any  agency  in  suppressing  it,  I should  have 
been  ashamed  to  show  my  head.  I should  have  ex- 
pected [what  I should  dread  of  all  earthly  evils]  the 
approbation  of  some  of  those  gentlemen,  the  presi- 
dent’s‘‘peculiar  friends.”  But  it  cannot  be  suppress- 
ed., It  must  be  printed,  it  vvili  be  printed;  it  wiii  be 
printed. 

Mr.  .Andrews,  of  Kentucky,  moved  the  previous 
question,  but  withdrew  the  motion  on  the  declara- 
tion of  Mr.  Wise  that  he  rose  for  purposes  of  expla- 
nation, and  on  his  pledge  to  renew  I he  motion. 

Mr.  I Vise  (very  indistinctly  heard)  was  understood 
to  say  that  he  should  have  abhorred  the  conduct 
of  Gov.  Poindexter  unless  a proper  expl  i nation  was 
made.  Thatgentieman  knew,  and  nobody  knew  bet- 
ter, how  he  (Mr.  W.)  had  got  the  information  about 
the  proceedings  of  the  board  at  New  York.  At  the 
last  session  of  congress  he  had  received  information 
which  was  communicated  to  him  for  the  purpose  of 
legislation,  and  which  he  had  furnished  to  Messrs. 
Berrien  and  Woodbury,  of  the  senate,  for  the  same  ob- 
ject. Governor  Poindexter  had  informed  him  (Mr. 
W.)  that  lie  did  not  communicate  the  report  to  this 
committee  until  he  had  received  a subpoena  from  the 
speaker  of  this  house  to  furnish  the  papers,  and  had 
communicated  that  fact  to  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury. It  was  due  to  him  (Gov.  P.)  to  say  that  this 
explanation  certainly  acquitted  him  from  impro- 
priety. 

The  main  question  “shall  the  vote  be  reconsidered?” 
was  then  taken,  and  decided  in  the  negative — yeas 
73,  nays  84. 

So  the  vote  was  not  reconsidered. 

The  house  passed  to  the  consideration  of  private 
business. 

And  then  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Arril  30.  Mr.  J.  Q.  Milams  rose  and 
a«ked  leave  to  present  a tariff  memorial  signed  by 
Edward  H.  Robbins,  Abbott  Lawrence  andthirty- 
two  others.  He  did  this  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  vindicate  himself,  ins  colleagues, 
and  his  constituents  'from  the  arraignment  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected  by  the  observations  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  (Vise.) 

Mr.  Wise  wanted  to  inform  the  gentleman  as  to 
his  remarks  of  yesterday,  that  it  was  due  to  him,  if 
the  gentleman  or  any  other  gentleman  was  mistaken 
about  his  (.'dr.  W’s)  remarks  yesterday,  and  had  un- 
derstood that  the  remarks  were  made  in  a spirit  of 
exultation — that  this  attack  had  been  made  on  a 
large  class  of  gentlemen  from  the  north — to  say  that 
such  a spirit  was  farthest  from  him  yesterday.  He 
had  not  meant  to  say  that  this  report  would  be  found 
to  be  true,  or  to  endorse  it  in  any  respect  whatever, 
but  to  judge  it  after  he  had  examined  it;  and  he 
merely  meant  to  inform  the  rep?eseiilatives  of  those 
gentlemen  who  were  attacked  in  this  report,  that 
there  was  such  matter  in  it,  which  matter,  if  proved 
to  be  true,  would  be  all-important;  or,  if  false,  those 


who  represented  the  gentlemen  attacked  ought  to  be 
informed  of  its  contents,  so  as  to  inform  their  peo- 
ple. One  of  the  gentlemen  from  Boston  who  was 
attacked  was  a gentleman  whom  he  (Mr.  W.)  would 
defend  perhaps  as  soon  as  any  friend  the  gentleman 
had  on  this  floor — a man  connected  with  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  interests  of  Boston,  and 
a man  of  high  honor. 

He  had  wished  yesterday,  and  that  was  what  he 
intended,  to  complain  in  behalf  of  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  the  north — of  the  manufacturing 
gentlemen  concerned,  that  this  report,  inculpating 
their  characters,  had  been  brought  into  this  house  as 
lie  believed  improperly,  if  not  surreptitiously;-  fore- 
stalling the  report  made  by  the  two  other  commis- 
sioners, which,  perhaps,  would  do  these  gentlemen 
justice.  He  had  said,  and  he  repeated,  if  the  charges 
were  true,  that  a debt  of  gratitude  would  be  due  to 
the  gentleman  (George  Poindexter)  for  establishing 
the  charges  and  bringing  the  matter  to  light.  He 
complained  in  behalf  of  these  gentlemen  for  bring- 
ing in  this  report  before  the  report  of  Kelley  and 
Steuart.  A private  letter  from  the  president  to  Mr. 
Poindexter  had  been  introduced.  He  wanted  all  the 
correspondence  between  the  president  and  the  board 
of  commissioners  to  lie  brought  forward — [a  voice: 
“It  will  come  out”] — and  then  they  would  see  whe- 
the  president  had  acted  justly  or  not  towards  these 
manufacturers.  Although  an  anti-tariff'  protective 
man,  he  was  not  willing  to  see  this  attack  made  with- 
out having  the  whole  reports.  He  wanted  the  let- 
ter of  Governor  Poindexter  to  the  president,  to  which 
this  was  an  answer,  and  the  whole  correspondence 
brought  before  the  house. 

Mr.  Adtuns  was  very  happy  to  receive  the  expla- 
nation of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  [Vise.) 
The  gentleman  had  said  that  his  motive  in  his  re- 
marks yesterday  was  to  inform  them  that  their  char- 
acters were  all  at  stake  in  this  paper.  [A  voire, 
“how  did  he  know  any  thing  about  it?”]  And,  in 
giving  this  information,  it  was  the  gentleman’s  inten- 
tion that  they  should  notice  it  properly,  and  he  could 
not  do  it  without  bringing  ihe  subject  to  this  house. 
This  memorial  received  last  night  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity to  defend  them,  because  it  relate^  to  the 
tariff',  and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wise) 
li ad  said  that  the  groat  Poindexter  gun  was  to  blow 
them  all  sky-high  aud  to  blast  their  character,  charg- 
ing them  with  corruption  and  bribery;  and  not  only 
them,  but  the  manufacturers  of  Lowell.  That  was 
the  reason  why  lie  had  called  on  his  colleague  (Mr. 
Cushing ) to  defend  himself  and  on  all  his  colleagues 
to  defend  themselves. 

[Mr.  Adams  then  proceeded  to  comment  on  the 
speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  as  reported 
it)  the  Inteliigencer,  and  read  several  extracts]. 

There  (continued  Mr.  A.)  was  the  charge,  and 
were  they  on  this  floor — the  representatives  of  Mas- 
sachusetts— to  hear  that  charge  and  not  to  notice  it? 
He  called  the  attention  of  his  colleagues,  and  of  the 
whole  house,  and  would  call  in  a voice  of  thunder 
the  attention  of  the  whole  nation,  to  these  charges^- 
But  to  altend  further  to  the  gentleman’s  remarks: 

[Mr.  A.  read  further  extracts]. 

Mr.  A.  did  hot  wish  to  comment  on  this  contrast- 
ing of  the  positions  of  the  agricultural  and  manufac- 
ing  interests  of  this  country.  So  far  as  its  tendency 
might  be  to  harmonize  the  great  interests  of  the  coun- 
try with  one  another,  tie  did  not  comment  on  it  in 
that  point  of  view.  But  what  was  Ihe  conclusion  of 
the  gentleman  from  the  position  that,  if  this  was  true, 
it  was  to  be  an  anti-tariff  document?  Was  it  an  anti- 
tariff document?  Was  Governor  Poindexter,  a south- 
ern man,  an  anti-tariff  man  by  his  position  and  poli- 
tics, selected  to  go  and  investigate  the  concerns  of 
the  New  York  custom  house,  to  destroy  the  tariff  in- 
terests of  the  country?  Was  that  to  be  the  use  made 
of  this  report,  even  on  the  supposition  that  it  fixed 
bribery  and  corruption  on  every  individual  named  by 
the  gentleman,  including  ali  the  members  from  Mas- 
sachusetts on  this  floor?  If  it  was  proved  that  this 
bribery  had  been  committed  by  individuals  in  such  an 
interest,  surely  to  this  iiouse,  representing  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  nation,  that  was  no  reason  to 
have  a bearing  at  ali  on  the  tariff. 

He  noticed  this  to  give  information  to  this  house, 
and  to  call  attention  as  to  the  effects  to  be  sought 
from  tli is  report  on  great  questions;  riot  on  what  had 
been  done  in  the  custom  house  of  New  York,  but  in- 
volving the  great  interests  of  the  nation.  He  protest- 
ed against  it  even  on  the  supposition  that  these 
charges  of  bribery  could  De  fixed.  A conviction  of 
bribery  at  the  custom  iiouse  had  no  bearing  between 
great  interests  on  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Wise  (Mr.  A.  at  his  request  yielding  the  floor 
for  explanation)  said  he  understood  the  gentleman  to 
have  inferred  from  his  remarks  that  he  meant  to  in- 
sinuate that  the  delegation  from  Massachusetts,  or 
that  members  of  it,  were  convicted  of  corruption  and 
bribery.  The  remark  he  had  made  yesterday  was 


simply  to  inform  the  delegation  from  Massachusetts, 
and  to  notify  especially  the  representatives  from  Bos- 
ton and  Lowell,  that  this  report  involved  their  con- 
stituents, (not  themselves.)  and  that  injustice  wa3 
likely  to  be  done  by  this  report  coming  in,  unless  ac- 
companied by  the  report  of  the  other  commissioners, 
two  out  of  three  of  whom  (Messrs.  Kelley,  of  Ohio, 
and  Steuart,  of  Maryland)  were  tariff  men  in  their 
opinions. 

He  did  not  endorse  the  report  one  wayorthe  other, 
for  be  had  never  read  it,  but  wished  merely  to  give 
this  information  that  the  attack  was  made,  and  that 
there  were  two  other  papers  which  would  qualify  the 
report  and  should  come  in  with  it. 

Mr.  A.  received  Mr.  Wise's  explanations  with 
pleasure  and  said  yet  his  colleague  [from  Lowell] 
had  concurred  in  objecting  to  the  printing. 

Mr.  Cushing  thanked  him  for  the  opportunity  of 
explaining  the  grounds  of  his  differing  from  his  col- 
league, and  his  being  desirous  that  the  matter  should 
come  iir  mass  and  not  in  ex  parte  form  hefoYe  the 
house.  His  constituents  challenged  investigation  on 
the  subject  and  lie  was  ready  to  vindicate  them  if'ne- 
cessarv  from  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  commis- 
sioners. He  had  heard  of  charges  as  early  as  last 
September  and  had  informed  his  constituents  thereof. 

Mr.  Adams  was  happy  to  hear  the  explanations  of 
his  colleague  and  next  referred  to  the  letter  of  the 
president  addressed  to  Mr.  Poindexter,  Feb.  11,  1842, 
calied  by  Mr.  Wise  “a  private  letter,”  as  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  for  publishing  the  whole  of  the 
report  at  once. 

Mr.  Wise  slated  that  it  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Poin- 
dexter alone,  and  in  reply  to  one  the  president  had 
received  from  Mr  Poindexter. 

Mr.  Adams  then  read  the  extract  of  the  president’s 
letter,  [the  same  that  was  read  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Liiin]  and  having  concluded  its  reading  proceeded  to 
comment  upon  it. 

If  there  was  no  other  reason  for  it,  and  totally  in- 
dependent of  any  charge  on  him  or  his  colleagues  in 
consequence  of  this  report,  from  the  moment  that  he 
heard  read  the  extract  of  this  letter  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  he  should  iiave  said,  “print 
the  whole  report.  No  reconsideration.  Do  not  let 
us  put  into  tile  power  of  this  gentleman,  who  says 
congress  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  charges  of  bribe- 
ry and  corruption  and  every  species  of  malfeasance 
of  public  officers  of  this  nation.” 

Congress  had  nothing  to  do  with  it!  What  was 
this  house  constituted  for?  What  was  the  power  of 
impeachment  given  them  for?  What  was  it  that  they 
had  been  engaged  in  these  investigations  for?  What 
was  it  that  they  were  giving  to  committees  of  the 
house  the  power  of  investigation  for?  What  was  it 
for  which  they  did  all  this,  if  the  gentleman,  the  ten- 
ant of  the  white  house,  and  those  with  him,  were 
every  thing,  and  congress  had  nothing  to  do?  In  his 
opinion,  congress  had  a great  deal  to  do — he  was 
afraid  a great  deal  more  than  they  would  do,  and  cer- 
tainly more  than  they  would  if  that  report  had  been 
sent  back  !o  the  treasury  department,  or  to  the  pre- 
sident of  the  U.  States,  to  be  garbled  just  as  it  should 
occur  to  the  president,  and  that  part  bearing  on  indi- 
viduals whom  he  chose  to  cover  with  his  protecting 
wing  to  be  cut  out. 

There  had  been  a question  made  whether  this  was 
a public  or  a private  letter.  It  was  not  written  un- 
der the  injunction  of  secrecy.  He  would  not  under- 
take to  say,  if  it  had  been,  that  there  might  not  have 
been  some  objections  to  ils  introduction.  He  did  not 
approve  of  the  introduction  of  private  letters.  He 
had  had  as  many  of  his  private  letters  divulged 
as  any  other  man.  He  thought  as  Cicero  did,  in  that 
divine  philippic  against  Mark  Antony,  that  the  in- 
troduction of  private  letters  was  dishonorable,  un- 
less for  a great  object,  superior  to  that  delicacy 
which  was  due  between  private  correspondents.  He 
would  not  undertake  to  say,  if  this  had  been  a pri- 
vate, secret  letter,  there  might  not  have  been  some- 
thing wrong,  not  in  the  committee,  but  in  the  per- 
son who  communicated  it  to  them.  He  saw  no- 
thing in  it  to  charge  any  one,  either  the  commission- 
er or  the.  committee.  It  might  be  necessary  to  the 
commissioner  himseif,  whose  character,  by  the  way, 
he  took  it,  was  as  much  implicated  as  the  members 
from  Massachusetts  on  this  floor.  And  he  took  it  for 
granted  there  would  be  an  investigation  of  his  char- 
acter and  conduct,  essentially  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  required  of  this  house  on 
this  subject  in  general,  before  it  was  dismissed. 

After  hearing  the  extract  of  that  letter,  coming 
witli  perfect  fairness  to  this  house — a paper  from 
which  every  member  of  this  iiouse  had  a full  and 
perfect  right  to  draw  all  the  legal  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  it — when  he  saw  an  express  avowal  that, 
with  regard  (o  the  issue  of  the  investigation,  the  pre- 
sident should  be  the  judge  of  what  congress  had  or 
had  not  to  do  with  it — he  said  it  was  an  utterly  un- 
constitutional doctrine;  and  if  they  admitted  that 
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doctrine  for  once.  they  might  a*  'veil  put  the  power 
of  the  v.  hole  tr  vermnont  into  the  hands  of  one  rna  i 
Considering  this  Jt  tter.  and  the  attempt  to  suppres- 
tlie  report,  if  lie  had  24«)  votes  they  should  ail  be 
cast  against  the  reconsideration  of  the  printing  oi 
this  paper. 

Mr.  .9 dams  concluded  with  his  motion  to  refer  the 
memorial  to  the  committee  on  manufactures  a nd  to 
print,  which  motion  lies  over  for  debate. 

The  house,  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
private  bills. 

A message  was  received  from  tbe  president  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  care  and  immediate  super- 
vision of  John  Tyler,  jr.  esq.  his  private  secretary, 
but  which  was  lugged  down  the  centre  aisle,  in  a 
good  sized  market-basket,  by  the  messenger  boys  of 
the  house. 

Washington,  April  30,  1842. 

To  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  U.  Stales: 

Iri  compliance  with  your  resolution  of  the  2!)l!i 
insl.  1 have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  reporls  of 
Messrs.  Kelley  and  Steuart,  t wo  of  the  commission- 
ers originally  appointed  along  with  Mr.  Poindexter, 
to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  custom  house  of  N. 
York,  together  with  all  the  correspondence  and  tes- 
timony accompanying  the  same,  and  also  the  report 
of  Mr.  Poindexter,,  to  which  is  annexed  two  letters 
subscribed  by  Mr.  Poindexter  and  Mr.  Bradley. 
The  last  named  gentleman  was  substituted  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Kelley,  whose,  inclinations  and  duties 
called  him  to  his  residence  in  Ohio,  after  the  return 
of  the  commissioners  to  this  city,  about  ihe  last  of 
August.  One  of  the  letters  just  mentioned  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  bears 
date  the  12th  of  April  instant,  and  the  other  to  my- 
self, dated  the  20th  of  this  month.  From  the  form- 
er you  will  learn  that  a most  interesting  portion  of 
the  inquiry  instituted  by  this  department,  viz:  that 
relating  to  lighthouses,  buoys,  beacons,  revenue  cut- 
ters and  revenue  boats,  is  proposed  to  he  made  the 
subject  of  a further  report  by  Messrs.  Bradley  and 
and  Poindexter.  You  will  also  learn,  through  the 
accompanying  letter  from  Mr.  Steuart,  the  reasons 
which  have  delayed  him  in  making  a supplemental 
and  additional  report  to  that  already: made  by  him- 
self and  Mr.  Kelley,  embracing  It  is  views  and  opi- 
nions upon  the  deveb-pements  made  subsequent  to 
the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Kelley  from  the  commission 
and  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Bradley  in  his  place.  I 
also  transmit  I wo  documents  furnished  bv  Mr.  Steu- 
art, and  which  were  handed  by  him  to  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  on  the  Till  inst.  The  one  being 
“Memoranda  of  Proceedings,”  marked  No.  ], 
and  the  other  “Letters  accompanying  Memoranda,” 
&.c.  marked  No.  2. 

The  commission  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  existing  defects  in  the  custom-house  re- 
gulations; to  trace  to  their  true  causes  past  errors; 
to  detect  abuses;  and,  by  wholesome  reforms,  to 
guard  in  future  riot  only  against  fraud  and  pecula- 
tion, but  against  error  and  mismanagement.  For 
these  purposes  a selection  was  made  of  persons  of 
acknowledged  intelligence  and  industry;  and  upon 
this  task  they  have  been  engaged  for  almost  an  en- 
tire year,  and  their  labors  remain  yet  to  be  complet 
ed.  The  character  of  those  labors  may  be  estimated 
by  the  extent  of  Messrs.  Jyelley  and  Steuart’s  re- 
port, embracing  about  one  hundred  pages  of  closely 
written  manuscript,  the  voluminous  memoranda  and 
correspondence  of  Mr.  Steuart,  the  great  mass  of 
evidence  accompanying  Messrs.  Kelley  and  Sleu- 
art’s  report,  and  the  report  of  Mr.  Poindexter,  ex- 
tending over  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  pages, 
comprised  in  the  volume  accompanying  this,  and  ad- 
ditional reports  still  remaining  to  be  made,  as  before 
stated. 

1 should  he  better  pleased  to  have  it  in  mv  power 
to  communicate  the  entire  mass  of  reports  made  and 
contemplated  to  be  made,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
And  still  more  should  I have  been  gratified  if  time 
could  have  been  allowed  me, consistently  with  the  ap- 
parent desire  of  the  house  of  representatives  to  be 
put  into  immediate  possession  of  these  papers  to 
have  compared,  or  even  to  have  read  with  delibera- 
tion, the  views  presented  by  (lie  commissioners  as  to 
proposed  reforms  in  the  revenue  laws,  together  with 
the  mass  of  documentary  evidence  and  information 
by  which  the.y  have  been  explained  and  enforced, 
and  which  do  not  admit  of  a satisfactory  comparison 
until  the  whole  circle  of  reports  he  completed. 
Charges  of  malfeasance  against  some  of  those  now 
in  office  will  devolve  upon  the  executive  a rigid  it- 
vestigation  into  their  extent  and  character,  and  wi  1 
in  due  season  claim  my  attention.  The  readiness, 
however,  with  which  the  house  proposes  to  enter 
upon  the  grave  and  difficult  subjects  which  (hese  pa- 
pers suggest,  having  anticipated  that  consideration 
ol  them  by  the  executive  which  their  impurlarice de- 
mands, it  only  remains  for  me,  in  lieu  of  specific  re- 
commendations, which,  under  other  circumstances, 


if  would  hive  been  my  flu  tv  to  in  ik°,  to  urge  noon 
■ourress  the  impm  Inner,  and  necessity  of  introduc- 
ing the  t arliesi  ref  .rms  in  existin'1;  laws  and  u - i >.  -s, 
s->  as  to  guard  the  country  in  future  against  frauds 
in  the  collection  of  the  revenues,  and  the  treasury 
against  peculation;  to  relieve  trade  and  commerce 
from  oppressive  regulations;  and  to  guard  law  and 
morality  against  violation  and  abuse. 

As,  from  their  great  volume,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  transmit  the  original  papers  to  the  house,  I have 
to  suggest  the  propriety  of  the  house  taking  order 
for  their  restoration  to  the  treasury  department  at 
such  time  as  may  comport  with  its  pleasure. 

JOHN  TYLER.  I 

Mr.  Wise  moved  that  the  message  and  documents  I 
be  printed,  and  spoke  at  considerable  length  in  sup- 
port of  bis  motion.  i 

When  Mr.  W.  bad  concluded,  Mr.  Underwood  oh-  i 
tained  the.  floor;  and  on  his  motion,  at  a quarter  be- 
fore six  o’clock,  the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  May  2.  Mr.  Briggs,  of  Mass,  offered  aj 
resolution  that  the  house  of  representatives  would 
on  Thursday  next  adjourn  from  12  o’clock  until  the  j 
following  Monday  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  I 
carpets,  ventilating,  cleansing  and  re-arranging  the 
hall.  The  resolution  adopted  nearly  unanimously. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Everett,  of  Vermont,  (the  chair- 
man of  the  apportionment  committee,)  the  house 
went  into  committee  of  the  whole,  and  took  up  the 
apportionment  bill  as  the  unfinished  public  business 
of  last  week. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Md.  being  entitled  to  the  floor,  ad-  j 
dressed  the  committee  very  briefly  in  favor  of  the  I 
amendment,  by  which  the  state  legislatures  should 
adopt  the  district  system.  He  thought  it.  was  wise, 
politic  and  constitutional.  He  was  ready  to  vote  for 
it.  and  to  add  to  it  a requisition  requiring  the  elec- 
tions for  members  of  congress  to  take  place  on  the 
same  day  in  ail  parts  of  the  country.  This  would 
prevent  what  was  charged  to  be  a common  offence 
in  the  conducting  of  elections. 

All  the  newspapers  and  gentlemen  of  both  par- 
ties, ma<le  charges  of  fraud  by  double  voting  and 
particularlv  by  voting  in  two  states.  An  amendment 
of*  the  kind  proposed  would  prevent  these  frauds. 
He  did  not  wish  it  for  the  people  of  his  own  district, 
for  no  frauds  had  everbepn  committed  there,  and  no 
people  were  more  honest  or  unsophisticated. 

Mr.  Pope,  of  Kentucky,  was  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Pendleton  supported  it.  Mr.  Everett  also  sup- 
ported the  district  system. 

Mr.  Hoisted,  of  New  York,  repelled  the  insinua- 
tion of  its  being  a party  movement,  and  said  that 
most  of  those  who  had  opposed  it  in  debate  were  of 
the  majority  in  the  house.  The  general  tic  lent 
system  had  been  the  practice  of  his  own  state 
for  many  years  past,  and  were  he  governed  by  con- 
siderations merely  personal  or  political,  he  should 
be  opposed  to  the  proposed  rpform,  but  he  regarded 
the  interests  of  the  whole  Union,  and  believing  the. 
district  system  to  be  tbe  best  for  the  Union,  he  suj)- 
ported  it. 

Mr.  Hoisted  argued  that  the  district  system  was  the 
only  constitutional  system,  and  contended  that  the 
constitution  could  not  he  carried  out  unless  the  dis- 
trict system  was  adopted.  It  was  a part  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  house  to  deride  upon  the  qualification  of 
members  of  congress,  arid  such  a decision  would  he 
impracticable  if  not  impossible,  under  a different 
system  than  that  which  elected  members  of  congress 
by  districts. 

Mr.  Ferris,  of  New  York,  continued  the  debate, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  amendment;  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  having  made  his  report  to  the 
speaker,  Mr.  Carullicrs,  of  Tennessee,  offered  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  on  Tuesday  next,  at  2 o’clock,  all 
debate  in  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  on  house  bill,  No.  73,  “for  the  apportionment 
of  representatives  among  the  several  states  accord- 
ing to  the  sixth  census,”  shall  cease,  and  the  com- 
mittee proceed  to  vote  on  the  amendments  that  may 
he  then  pending  or  that  shall  he  offered  to  said  bill, 
and  then  report  the  same  to  the  house,  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
mittee, provided  said  bill  is  not  sooner  reported  to 
the  house, 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  May  3.  Mr.  Adams  presented  a memo- 
rial from  the  stone  cutters  employed  on  the  public 
buildings. 

T he  house  then  proceeded  in  committee  of  the 
whole  (Mr.  Allen  of  Me.  in  the  eh  lir)  to  the  further 
consideration  of  the  apportionment  bill. 

Mr.  Ferris  concluded  his  speech  in  opposition  to 
the  district  system. 

Mr.  Atherton  also  advocated  the  general  ticket  sys- 
tem as  preferable. 


Mr.  Bul'i-r,  of  S C.  sustained  the  amendment.,  as 
seen  i ig  il:-- most  just  and  republican  -system — and 
li  ’ no  doubt  of  the  constitutional  power  of  congress 
in  relation  to  the  subject. 

The  question  (it  being  2 o’clock)  was  then  taken 
and  carried  by  yeas  95,  nays  92.  The  bill  with  its 
amendments  was  then  reported  by  the  committee 
which  rose,  and  the  speaker  to<  k the  chair. 

And  the  question  recurring^upon  the  amendments 
adopted  in  committee,  the  chair  decided  that  any 
amendment  was  not  then  in  order  hecaiise  the  com- 
mittee had  changed  the  bill  entirely.  If  the  house 
now  concurred  wilh  the  committee  in  these  amend- 
ments, new  amendments  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Everett  presented  an  amendment  advancing  the 
ratio  from  51,175,  adopted  in  committee,  to  a larger 
ratio. 

An  amendment  was  offered  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Indiana,  to  insert  70  680  instead  of  51,179,  and  it  was 
rejected  by  noes  123  to  yeas  7(i. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Briggs,  adopted  in  commit- 
tee, inserting  50,179  was  then  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  125  yeas  to  75  nays. 

This  will  make  the  house  to  consist  of  305  mem- 
bers, distributed  among  the  slates  as  follows: 


Maine 

It) 

South  Carolina 

9 

New  Hampshire 

5 

Georgia 

11 

Massachusetts 

14 

Alabama 

9 

Rhode  Island 

2 

Mississippi 

5 

C nnecticut 

C 

Louisiana 

5 

Vermont 

5 

Tennessee 

15 

New  York 

48 

Kentucky 

14 

New  Jersey 

7 

Ohio 

30 

Pennsylvania 

34 

Indiana 

13 

Delaware 

1 

Illinois 

9 

Mary  land 

8- 

Missouri 

7 

Virginia 

21 

Arkansas 

1 

Notili  Carolina 

13 

Michigan 

4 

The  amendment  that  the 

: legislature  of  each  state 

shall  lay  the  state  eff  into  its  representative  number 
of  districts  each  entitled  to  one  representative  was 
adopted  by  yeas  101,  nays  99. 

The  hill  was  ordered  to  a third  reading  and  passed, 

And  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  May  4.  Mr.  Barnard  presented  two 
papers  from  the  war  department,  one  a report  on  im- 
proving the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  river,  the  other 
on  improving  the  Hudson  river.  They  were  referred 
to  the  committee  of  commerce  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Steivart  offered  to  present  certain  testimony  of 
the  M rmons  in  relation  to  their  controversy  with 
the  state  of  Missouri.  Objection  was  made. 

The  house  then  proceeded  to  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  Saturday  last.  This  was  a motion  submitted 
by  Mr.  Wise  to  print  the  reports  of  Messrs.  Stuart, 
and  Bradley,  commissioners  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  New  York 
custom  house. 

Mr.  Underwood,  of  Kentucky,  was  entitled  to  the 
floor  and  opposed  the  motion  to  print  the  documents 
upon  the  ground  of  the  great  expense  which  would 
be  incurred,  and  for  other  reasons.  Mr.  U.  went  into 
the  whole  subject  of  the  commission,  Hie  authority 
for  appointing  it,  and  other  matters  connected  with 
it.  The  letter  of  the  president  appointing  the  ci  m- 
missioners  and  instituting  the  commissien,  was  also 
read,  having  been  called  for  by  several  of  the  mem- 
bers. Mr.  U.  denied  the  power  of  the  president  to 
iiistiiutute  the  commission,  contending  that  it  was 
irregular  and  that  the  reports  should  not  be  received, 
sanctioned;  or  touched  in  any  manner  whatever. 

Mr.  Pr.ffit  replied,  vindicating  the  president  and 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  from  the  charges  made 
upon  them.  He  contended  that  the  president  had  not 
seen  the  report  when  it  was  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  P.  also  argued  in  favor  of  the  power  to 
appoint  the  commission. 

Mr.  Stanly  addressed  the  committee  m vindication 
of  the  course  of  the  committee  on  public  expendi- 
tures in  procuring  the  publication  of  the  d icurneiits 
which  embodied  the  report  of  Mr.  Poindexter. 

Mr.  Stanly  first  replied  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Profit 
and  addressed  himself  afterwards  in  reply  to  ,ur. 
Wise  who  had  hitherto  spoken  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  of  the  committee  of  expenditures  as  dogging 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  get  from  him  the  im- 
port of  Mr.  Poindexter.  Mr.  Stanly  referred  to  l.is 
pr ■ -eeedings  in  the  investigating  committee  in  the 
case'  of  It.  M.  Whitney,  in  relaxation,  and  a verbal 
altercation  ensued  between  him  and  Mr.  Wise. 

Mr.  Stanly  next  proceeded  to  comment  severely 
upon  Mr.  Tyler’s  letter  to  Mr.  Poindexter  and  a tter- 
wards  again  referred  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
in  personal  language  and  concluded  with  an  expres- 
sion of  regret  at  the  necessity  which  required  luui  to 
make  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Cus/nug  continued  the  debate  and  finally  yield- 
ed the  floor  to  a motion  for  adjournment  and 

The  house  adjourned. 
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Bank  U.  S.  77/.:;  case  of  Nicholas  Piddle,  S,x.  In 
the  court  of  general  sessions  on  April  29,  Judge  Bar- 
ton delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  Judge  Conrad 
concurring,  in  the  matter  charging  Messrs.  Biddle, 
Cowperwait  and  Andrews,  with  a conspiracy  to 
cheat,  &c.,  discharging  them  for  want  of  probable 
cause.  Judge  Doran  dissented  from  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  the  court.  [ Philad . Gazette. 


I The  Vincennes  had  a narrow  escape  from  sliip- 

I wreck  at  tlm  liar  at  the  aionih  ol  the  low  oi  S'.  Fc;-.::- 
ci<-co.  She  had  left  file  I'l.iihor,  and  while  on  the  bar 
fhe  wind  dii  d a wav,  aim  .?  • was  necessary  to  anchor 
the  ship  in  seven  ladinu.s  at.  r.  The  tide  chanced 
and  hrav\  rollers  set  in  which  broke  along  side  — 
Their  weight  anil  volume  with  the  noise  were  terrific. 
One  broke  on  board  flooded  the  decks  arid  b\'  start- 
ing the  spare  spars  from  th-ir  lashings  on  the  spar 
deck,  occasioned  the  death  of  a marine.  The  next 
morning  a breeze  spuing  up,  and  she  was  enabled  to 
leave  her  dangerous  situation. 


If  John  would  only  allow  us  a little  “free  trade,” 

how  we  would  feed  them! 

An  officer  dead.  Capt.  James  R.  Butler,  Unit- 
ed States  army,  died  at  the  arsenal,  Pittsburg,  on 
29tb  ult. 

Prince  Frederick,  son  of  the  archduke  Charles, 
of  Austria,  is  to  visit  the  United  States  nest  August, 
in  the  frigate  Venus.  [Phil.  Sentinel. 

Removals  from  office.  The  U.  S.  Gazette  of 
Wednesday  says: 


Bankruptcy.  The  very  important  and  much 
mooted  question  as  to  the  effect  of  attachments  of 
the  property  of  bankrupts  prior  to  the  institution  of 
proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  was  decided  by  Judge 
Story  on  Saturday,  at  Boston,  in  an  opinion  of  great 
length,  in  which 'he  discussed  the  whole  subject  with 
his  usual  ability  and  clearness.  The  result  to  which 
he  came  was,  that  such  attachments  would  not  hold  the 
property , but  would,  in  effect,  be  dissolved  by  the  proceed- 
ings in  bankruptcy.  This  decision  is  considered  of 
more  importance  by  legal  gentlemen  than  "any  which 
is  likely  to  arise  under  the  bankrupt  law,  and  in 
some  of  the  states  it  will  make  a vast  ditrerence  in 
the  effects  of  bankrupts.  Judge  Story  remarked 
that,  as  the. decision  was  of  great  importance,  lie 
should  furnish  it  to  the  law  reporter  for  publication, 
and  he  hoped  the  counsel  in  the  ease  would  do  the 
same  with  their  arguments. 

Canada  tr  hie  — important  facts.  Last  v < ar 
Pori  Siauley-,  on  lakeEiie,  and  l«o  other  shipping 
places  a few  miles  from  it.  exported  86.000  bushels 
of  wheat  2000  barrels  of  flour,  anil  1400  of  nolle, and 
imposed  541)0  barrels  of  salt  and  3000  tons  ol  tn-r- 
chand.ze.  Taenlv  years  ago.  there  was  scarcely 
500  bushels  exported  at  these  places. 

L ist  ypar  there  weie  transported  through  the  Wel- 
land canal,  from.  U.  S to  U.  S ports,  946.142  bushels 


The  squadron  proceeded  Id  nee  to  Manilla,  Singa- 
pore, cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  United  States,  to 
arrive  the  ensuing  summer. 

Late  intelligence  from  the  Oregon  confirms  previ 
ous  accounts  in  regard  to  missionary  operations  in 
that  quarter.  The  most,  intelligent  of  the  missio 
appear  to  be  convinced  that  from  the  .few  ness  of  the 
Indians,  their  decreasing  numbers  and  migratory 
habits,  lit  tie  good  can  be  elf  cled  among  them.  Some 
ol  the  mission  are  preparing  tn  leave.  At  the  princi- 
pal Methodist  situation,  on  he  Williainette,  there  are 
i o Indians  within  seventy  miles,  and  the  inissiona 
ries  have  become  farmers,  have  built  good  houses, 
and  are  rapidly  accumulating  p oprrty.  As  settlers 
we  w ish  them  every  success,  but  advise  them  to 'hop 
the-  missionary  in  their  communications  homeward. 

The  John  Howland,  cant.  Whitfield,  which  anived 
here  on  Saturday  last,  hrniiiht  fivt  natives  off  one  of 
the  small  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Japan.  They 
were  take n from  a small  uninhabited  island  near  the 
Konin  gionp,  were  they  had  been  for  some  time, 
having  bjen  blown  fh  re  by  a gile,  while  fishing  in 
a small  boat. — Sul  m Gazette  April  22. 

Missionaries.  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Rowell  and  lady, 
Dr.  Jas.  W.  Smith  and  lady,  and  Mrs.  Lydia  H.  Nye, 
sailed  from  Boston  on  May  2,  in  the  Sarah  Abigail, 
for  the  Sandwich  Islands. 


of  wheat  and  11.250  barrels  of  flour— and  from  United  | 
States  to  Canadian  ports  St'. 964  bbts.  fl  mr.  22.397  of 
pork,  and  376.261  busbpls  of  wheat — aLo  from  Cana- 
dian ports  on  lake  Erie  and  Niagara  district  to  Cana- 
dian pi,  ts  on  lake  Ontario  120,893  barrels  of  flour 
514  bbls.  of- pork,  and  260,985  bushels  ol  wheat. 

The  amount  of  American  salt  imported  by  Canada 
dnriiig*the  past  season,  is  estimated  by  a writer  in 
tlie  Toronto  Patriot,  at  18,000  barrels. — Rochester 
Evening  Post. 

Connecticut  legislature  assembled  on  Wednes- 
day at  New  Haven.  The  house  was  called  to  order 
by  Samuel  A.  Peters,  of  Colchester,  the  oldest  mem-  \ 
ber  present,  and  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a 
speaker.  L.  K.  Wigbtinan  having  received  119  out 
of  i 75  votes,  was  declared  to  be  duly  elected.  His 
chief  competitor  was  C.  J.  McCurdy,  who  received 
54  votes.  John  C.  Palmer,  and  Nathan  G.  Wilcox- 
son,  were  chosen  clerks. 

The  senate  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of 
W.  E.  Bhrrall,  of  Canaan,  president  pro  tern,  and  E. 
S.  Abernethy  clerk. 

A resolution  was  then  offered,  that  there  beingno 
election  of  governor,  iieut.  governor  and  other  state 
officers,  by  the  people,  the  house  should,  the  senate 
concurring",  proceed  to  elect  those  officers  on  t lie 
5th,  which  was  passed.  [W.  Y.Amer. 

Colonization.  A great  Colonization  meeting 
commenced  proceedings  at  Washington  on  May  4th. 
The  claims  of  the  cause  have  elicited  the  eloquence 
of  several  distinguished  gentlemen,  and  they  adjourn-.] 
ed  to  meet  again  on  the  next  evening.  The  subjects 
presented  sufficient  importance  to  induce  them  to  pro- 
crastinate proceedings  to  the  third  evening. 

Disgraceful  outrage.  Don  Fernando  Revel,  a 
Spaniard,  an  inoffensive  man,  vims  beset  by  a gang  of 
feilow  passengers  in  the  interior  of  Georgia,  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  lynched,  from  the  fact  of  his 
being  unable  to  speak  the  English  language,  and  with 
his  complexion  giving  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  his  be- 
ing a Mexican.  He  lias  made  complaint  to  the 
Spanish  consul  at  New  Orleans. 

Deaths  in  New  York.  The  city  inspector  re- 
ports 138  interments  last  week-^-30  men,  35  women, 
39  boys,  34  girls — under  2 years  of  age  51.  Con- 
sumption carried  off  29,  small  pox  7. 

J.  R.  Giddings,  re-elected  on  26th  ult.  represen- 
tafve  in  co  igress  from  Ohio,  to  fill  the  vacancy  from 
his  own  resignation  took  his  seal  in  the  house  on  May 
5th.  His  majority  over  his  opponent  was  about 
3,500. 

! ntf.reSting  from  Oahu.  We  ar»  indebted  to 
cai  t.  Vanity,  a passengi  r in  lhe  ship  Win  Giav.  at 
Hit-  port,  for  the  latest  papers  from  H<  noliihi.  The 
P lynesian,  ol  Nov.  27,  1ms  the  lolloping  interesting 
items. 


National  Agricultural  Society.  This  body 
convened  at  Washington  on  May  5th,  reelected  James 
M.  Garnett,  president,  and  J.  Fh  Call  an  secretary,  for 
the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Garnett  delivered  an  inte- 
resting address  which  is  requested  for  publication. 
Mr.  Ellsworth  reported  favorably  on  publishing  an 
agricultural  periodical  at  Washington.  A favorable 
report  was  adopted  on  appointing  a committee  of 
two  from  each  state  and  territory,  to  meet  in  Phila- 
delphia on  July  6th  next,  to  confer  on  the  expedien- 
cy of  holding  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  fair  at 
Washington  in  Dec.  next. 

Naval.  Commander  William  K.  Latimer,  who 
was  recently  tried  before  the  naval  general  court 
martial  sitting  at  Baltimore,  and  found  guilty,  in 
part,  of  the  charges  preferred  against  him,  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  publicly  reprimanded  by  the  secretary 
of  the  navy,  and  to  be  suspended  from  his  rank  and 
command  for  one  year,  from  the  expiration  of  his 
present  term  of  suspension. 

Tlie  sentence  of  the  court  has  been  approved;  and 
in  carrying  it  into  execution,,  the  department  takes 
occasion  to  observe,  that  the  censure  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  service,  for  conduct  which  they  believe 
to  have  discredited  it,  should  he  felt  by  an  officer,  as 
a punishment  of  the  severest  kind.  In  this  case,  if 
the  opinion  of  tiie  court  needs  confirmation,  it  de- 
rives it  from  the  full  approbation  of  the  department. 

A.  P.  Upshur. 

Navy  department,  April  27,  1842. 

Nestortan  bishop.  MarYohanna  from  Urumiah, 
Persia,  visited  the  tomb  of  Washington  on  the  21st 
ult.  He  has  been  accompanied  by  the  rev.  Justin 
Perkins  to  various  cities  of  the  union  and  as  far  south 
as  Richmond. 


Prices  at  home  and 

AEROAD. 

The  New  York 

Express  gives  tlie  folio 

,ving  comparative  view  of 

prices  in  Liverpool  and 

Cincinnati 

on  the  1st  of 

April: 

Liverpool. 

Cincinnati. 

Flour  per  bbl. 

$4  40 

$4  25 

Wheat,  per  tO  lbs. 

1 85 

75 

Indian  corn  do. 

1 26 

25 

Oats,  per  45  lbs. 

72 

25 

Pork,  mess,  per  bbl. 

18  00 

6 50 

Beef,  do.  do. 

14  50 

8 00 

Bacon,  per  112  lbs. 

10  80 

3 03 

Hams,  do. 

12  96 

4 48 

Lard,  do. 

12  36 

5 04 

John  Bull  levies  the  following  duties  on  the  above 
articles  from  the  United  States  (which  are  to  be 
Sffmewhat  reduced  by  sir  Robert  Peel’s  proposed 
tariff,)  viz: 

Cn  flour,  1st  April,  $3  85;  wheat  per  bushel,  80 
ccn  s fid  an  c rn  60;  oats,  55;  pork  and  beef  per 
bhl.  §5  7fi  bacon  and  bams,  per  cwt.  $6  71;  lard  per 
cwt.  92. 


“With  regard  to  the  port  of  removals  at  the  cus- 
tom bouse  in  Philadelphia,  to  which  so  much  refe- 
rence has  been  made,  we  learn  that  the  president  of 
the  United  States  has  addressed  a letter  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  directing  him  to  order  the  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  to  remove  from 
office  a great  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  customs,  and  designating  their  succes- 
sors. The  secretary,  without  giving  the  order,  sent 
the  letter  of  the  president  to  the  collector,  for  him 
to  take  order  thereon.  Nothing,  we  believe,  has  been 
done  in  the  premises  as  yet;  and  it  is  stated  that  Mr. 
Roberts,  the  collector,  sets  out  for  Washington  this 
morning.” 

Rhode  Island.  We  are  indebted  .to  the  officers 
of  the  stemhoat  Cleopatra  for  slips  from  the  office  of 
tlie  Newport  Rhode  Islander, dated  Wednesday  even- 
ing, 4th  May,  8 P.  M.  from  which  we  learn  that  the 
constitutional  government  was  duly  org’nized  at 
Newport,  with  the  usual  forms  and  ceremonies.  R, 
K.  Randolph  was  elected  speaker.  After  the  organ- 
ization was  completed,  botli  houses  separated;  and  a 
resolution  was  offered  in  the  house,  making  a requi- 
sition upon  the  president  for  his  interference  by  pro- 
clamation, and  otherwise,  if  necessary.  This  was  pas- 
sed in  the  house,  by  a vote  of  56  to  6,  sent  to  tlie  se- 
nate and  there  unanimously  agreed  to;  after  which 
they  adjourned  till  this  morning. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Randolph  (the  speaker) 
passed  through  this  city  to-day,  on  his  way  to  Wash- 
ington. . 

The  Providence  Express  publishes,  by  authority, 
the  acts  of  the  pretended  legislature.  Among  them 
are,  one  repealing  the  so  called  Algerine  law,  anoth- 
er requiring  tlie  governor  to  notify  the  president  and 
congress,  and  the  governors  of  other  states,  of  the 
organization  of  the  new  government. 

Mr.  Daniel  Brown,  one  of  the  free  suffrage  repre- 
sentatives from  Newport,  was  arrested  yesterday  in 
Newport  for  treason,  and  held  to  bail  in  $10,000. 
Ail  was  quiet  and  peaceable. 

[J'leio  York  American,  J\Jay  5. 

The  turf.  A great  match  race  is  to  come  off' on 
the  Long  Island  course  on  the  10th  inst.  between 
Boston  and  Fashion,  for  $20,000  a side;  $200,000  are 
said  to  be  already  staked  by  the  friends  of  either, — 
south  and  north. 

Virginia  elections.  Sufficient  returns  have  been 
received  to  show  that  the  Van  Buren  party  have 
gamed  an  entire  maj  >rity  over  the  Whigs  in  the  late 
elections  for  the  legislature  of  the  state.  All  the  re- 
turns not  yet  received. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  met  the  Nashville  deputation  at 
Smithville,  Ky.  on  the  25th  ult.  and  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  the  Hermitage. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  total  re- 
ce  pis  of  the  Wi-slevaii  Methodist  Missionary  Society 
mr  1841.  were  £ 101,689  2s.  4d  ; ilie  total  expendi- 
ture £98  754  7s.  9d.,  leaving  a balance  ol  £2  933 
14s.  7 ii . The  society  occupies  about  260  principal 
siaiions;  its  miss  diaries  are  about  370;  Its  catech.sls 
and  salaried  schooliliast e'l s,  aie  about  330;  the 

exhorters,  leaders,  and  teachers  not  salaried,  aie 
3.890  Seven  printing  establishments  are  supported 
at  the  foreign  stations.  Tne  members  of  the  society 
or  communicants,  under  the  spiritual  care  ol  the  inis- 
sionai  ies,  are  84,234  The  total  number  attending 
rhe  ministry  may  be  reckoned  at  more  Ilian  200,000. 
Lithe  schools  there  are  neatly  57,00(1  aduits  and 
children.  Upwaids  of  twenty  different  languages 
are  used  by  the  missionaries,  and  into  sevei al  ot  them 
the  translation  of  !be  Scriptures,  and  of  other  useliil 
and  iiistinctw e books,  is  in  progress.  Tne  number 
oi  menibi  rs  in  Gr-at  Britain  is  staled  to  be  325.792; 
III  Ireland;  27  268;  in  tile  missions,  84  234;  in  lhe 
United  Stales  in  1840,  844  816;  in  Canada,  17,017 — 
making  a grand  total  ol  1,302,127. 

The  season  at  Quebec.  The  Quebec  Gazette  of 
Monday,  April  25lb,  in  speaking  of  tlie  weatliersays: 
“the  fields  are  more  than  half  free  from  snow,  and 
the.  ice  is  fast  disappearing  from  .the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  Montreal  mails  now  come  in  on  wheels.”  Up 
to  Sunday  w eek,  it  appears  that  the- mails  were  car- 
ried in  sleighs. 
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UNITED  STATES  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN. — 
Yesterday’s  National  Intelligencer  contains  a letter 
addressed  by  Mr.  Webster,  secretary  of  state,  to  the 
governors  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  dated  the 
11th  April,  1842,  in  relation  to  the  pending  negotia- 
tions in  reference  to  the  north  eastern  boundary  line, 
which  negotiation  is  in  such  a posture  as,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  president,  to  authorise  bis  application  to 
the  executives  of  the  two  states  most  immediately  in- 
terested in  that  boundary,  to  convene  the  respective 
legislatures  with  a view  to  their  authorising  a con- 
ventional line  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  two 
countries.  The  letter  intimates  that  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton is  charged  with  full  powers  lo  negotiate  and  settle 
the  different  matters  in  discussion  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  the  governor  of 
Maine  has  issued  his  proclamation  convening  the  le- 
gislature of  that  state  on  the  18th  inst. 

The  governor  of  Massachusetts  deems  an  extra 
session  unnecessary,  as  the  legislature  had  in  antici- 
pation, authorised  what  might  be  necessary  in  the 
premises. 

The  secretary  of  state  left  Washington  on  the  12lh 
inst.  for  the  north,  where  he  has  been  for  some  days 
expected. 

REPORT  ON  THE  TARIFF.  The  report  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  the  tariff,  reached  us 
after  most  of  our  matter  for  this  number  was  in  type 
and  has  excluded  several  articles  in  order  to  give  it 
room. 

TARIFF  BILL.  The  project  accompanying  the 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  proposes  to 
levy  upon  unmanufactured  wool,  which  costs  at  the 
foreign  port  over  eight  cents,  a duty  of  30  per  cent, 
ad  valorem;  on  wool  which  costs  8 cents  or  under,  3 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  On  manufactured  wool,  ex- 
cept carpeting,  blankets,  worsted  stuff  goods,  hosie- 
ry, mits,  gloves,  caps  and  bindings,  40  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

On  unmanufactured  cotton,  3 cent-Xper  pound.  On 
manufactured  cotton,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  ex- 
cept cotton  twist  and  thread — provided  that  undyed 
cottons  of  value  not  exceeding  twenty-five  cents  per 
square  yard,  shall  be  estimated  at  25  cents  per  square 
yard,  and  dyed  or  colored  cottons  at  30  cents  per 
square  yard,  except  velvets,  cords,  fustians,  &c.  of  not 
over  50  cents  value,  which  shall  be  estimated  at  50 
cents  per  square  yard. 

Onhemp  unmanufactured,  $40  per  ton.  India  hemps 
$35,  Sisal  Grass  $25. 

Iron,  unmanufactured,  $18  per  ton;  bar  or  bolts 
$30;  pigs  $10;  castings  one  cent,  vessels  of  cast- 
ings It. 

Glass  vessels  of  cut  flint  or  German  glass  one  or 
more  prices  weighing  less  than  eight  ounces,  45  cents 
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over  that,  35  cents.  Plain  flint  glass  weighing  under 
eight  oz.  12,  others  10  cents  per  lb. 

Leather,  tanned  soleorbendG  cents,  calfskins  $3  50 
per  doz.  sheepskins  $2;  goat  $2  50;  kid  $1  50  per 
dozen. 

Men’s  boots  $1  25  per  pair;  shoes  40  cents;  wo- 
men’s boots,  &c.  50;  pumps,  &c.  40;  slippers  25;  chil- 
dren’s 15  cents. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Caledonia  steamer  arrived  at  Boston  on  the 
morning  of  May  5th  in  fifteen  and  a half  days  from 
Liverpool,  which  she  left  on  the  evening  of  19th 
April. 

The  financial  measures  of  the  administration  have 
been  followed  up  in  parliament.  A variety  of  alte- 
rations of  some  importance  have  been  made  in  sir 
Robert  Peel’s  amended  tariff  duties. 

The  corn  law  bill,  as  it  has  been  already  described, 
had  its  final  passage  in  the  house  of  commons,  April 
7,  and  was  sent  to  the  house  of  lords.  The  discus- 
sion on  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  was  ayes 
229,  noes  90 — majority  139.  A previous  motion  for 
postponement  had  been  lost  by  a majority  150. 

A debate  on  the  income  tax  was  begun  in  the 
house  of  commons  on  the  8th,  on  resolutions  offered 
by  lord  John  Russel),  the  purport  of  which  was  that 
the  estimated  deficiency  of  income  to  meet  the  ex- 
penditure might  be  raised  by  a judicious  arrange- 
ment of  the  duties  on  corn,  sugar,  timber,  and  coffee, 
and  a reduction  of  various  prohibitory  duties,  and 
that  the  house  deemed  it  not  necessary,  and  there- 
fore not  advisable  to  renew  a tax  on  income,  “inqui- 
sitional, unequal,  and  hitherto  considered  a war  re- 
serve.” The  debate  was  continued  in  several  suc- 
cessive sessions,  and  on  the  13th  it  was  closed  by  a 
vote  of  308  for  bringing  up  the  report,  and  202  for 
lord  John  Russell’s  resolutions — ministerial  majority 
106. 

On  April  18th  the  income  tax  bill  was  called  up 
in  the  house  of  commons  by  sir  Robert  Peel,  and  op- 
posed in  a speech  by  lord  John  Russell,  who  moved 
the  postponement  of  the  bill.  Sir  Robert  replied, 
and  the  debate  was  continued  by  other  members. 
On  a division  the  vote  for  lord  John  Russell’s  motion 
was  188,  against  it  285;  majority  97.  The  bill  was 
then  read  the  first  time  and  ordered  to  a second  read- 
ing on  the  22d. 

The  Scotch  and  Irish  banks  show  evident  marks 
of  the  torpid  condition  of  trade  in  the  provinces,  and 
the  whole  circulation  of  the  united  kingdom  is  at  the 
very  unprecedented  low  aggregate  in  the  total  of 
<£33,014,677.  This  amount  of  paper  money  current 
is  totally  incompatible  with  the  healthy  condition  of 
this  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  population; 
and  unless  things  take  a speedy  start,  the  consequen- 
ces upon  society  cannot  fail  lo  be  injurious.  The  ad- 
vices from  Manchester  and  Liverpool  lead  to  an  im- 
pression that  the  accounts  of  trade  are  likely  to  as- 
sume a more  favorable  character. 

The  troubles  in  Ireland,  arising  principally  from 
the  scarcity  of  provisions,  the  want  of  employment 
and  disaffection  with  the  government,  were  every 
day  assuming  a more  alarming  aspect.  Murders, 
robberies,  and  other  outrages  upon  the  laws,  were  of 
frequent  occurrence — all  showing  a laxity  of  moral 
restraint,  and  a desperate  determination  not  to  obey 
the  behests  of  tory  rule.  The  complaint  was,  that 
the  government,  amidst  all  its  proposed  measures  did 
not  contemplate  doing  anything  for  Ireland,  or  to 
lighten  the  burdens  which  weighed  down  its  energies. 

FRANCE. 

Paris  dates  are  to  16th  April.  The  public  mind  is 
engrossed  with  the  approaching  elections  and  rela- 
tions with  England.  The  radicals  (or  republicans) 
and  legitimists  hope  to  secure  a majority  against  the 
present  ministry,  who  with  fifty  thousand  places  and  j 
a budget  of  two  hundred  millions  at  their  disposal  j 
are  no  less  determined  to  maintain  power.  The  j 
elections  take  place  in  July,  and  the  number  of  votes 
throughout  France  is  only  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand; and  on  their  result  depends  the  fate  of  the 
Guizot  ministry.  The  correspondent  of  the  Intelli- 
gencer writes  as  follows. 

The  debates  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  last  week 
terminated  in  conceding  to  the  cabinet  all  the  supple-  , 


mentary  appropriations  reported  by  the  committee  on 
the  subject,  and  amounting  twelve  millions  of  dol- 
lars, already  expended  or  pledged  in  the  recess  of 
the  legislature,  and  styled  provisional  credits  by  royal 
ordinance. 

A chief  engineer  for  the  fortifications  submitted 
details  of  progress,  plan  of  execution,  and  expendi- 
ture hitherto.  He  insisted  that  the  detached  forts 
and  the  continuous  wall  went  forward  alike  in  the 
greatest  degree  possible;  that  the  whole  would  be 
completed  within  the  five  yeals,  and  the  cost — one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  francs — allowed  by  the 
law.  This  admits  of  doubt  as  to  the  pecuniary  esti- 
mates. 

On  the  question  of  the  fiscal  census  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Spanish  regency,  the  cabinet  was  rather 
“let  off”  or  respited  than  acquitted  and  sustained  by 
the  conservative  majority.  Touching  Spain,  the  at- 
tack was  more  vigorous  and  direct  than  on  the  for- 
mer occasion.  M.  Guizot  adhered  to  his  point  of 
etiquette:  an  ambassador  at  Madrid  was  out  of  the 
question,  but  the  diplomatic  relations  continued  as 
before  by  charge  d’alfairs.  Ill  will  to  the  regency 
betrayed  itself  again  in  several  parts  of  his  speech. 
He  complained  of  the  toast  drank  at  Valencia — 
Death  to  the  king  of  the  French.  A member  reminded 
him  that,  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  only  a few  days 
before,  Espartero  was  called  an  assassin  and  usur- 
per, and  consigned  to  perdition,  without  reproof 
from  the  ministerial  bench.  If  the  toast  was  “evi- 
dence of  anarchy”  in  Spain,  what  did  the  lan- 
guage held  in  that  chamber  betoken  of  France?  Odi- 
lon Barrott  produced  a strong  sensation  by  a highly 
rhetorical  exposition  of  the  case.  Let  me  give  you  a 
sample: 

“Odilon  Barrot.  Men  pushed  their  audacity  so 
far  as  to  attack  the  queen  in  her  very  palace  at  Madrid, 
and  these  men  were  received  and  protected  in  the 
French  territory. 

“The  minister  of  foreion  affairs.  They  were 
received  as  refugees. 

“M.  Odilon  Barrot.  As  refugees!  What!  was  it 
as  such  that  a Spanish  general  was  welcomed  here? 
(Cries  of  ‘name,  name).’  General  O’Donnell.  Not 
only  was  he  received',  but  even'honored.  The  heads 
of  the  departments,  after,  without  doubt,  having  con- 
sulted the  government,  and  receiving  its  special  au- 
thorization, had  lavished  the  strongest  marks  of  in- 
terest on  this  man.  The  government  acted  far  diffe- 
rently when  the  Polish  refugees  were  going  to  bear 
assistance  to  the  patriots  of  Italy.  The  word  to 
them  was,  ‘you  are  not  Frenchmen;  you  are  refu- 
gees— retire,  quit  the  soil  of  France.’  (Approbation 
on  the  left),  The  fact  alluded  to  that  night  was  a 
proof  of  the  unfavorable  sentiments  which  were  felt 
by  the  government  towards  Spain.  The  epithet  ap- 
plied in  the  chamber  of  peers,  to  the  regent,  certain- 
ly deserved  being  repudiated. 

“The  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  It  was  so. 

“M.  Odilon  Barrot.  The  Moniteur  did  not  say 
so.  Go  and  consult  it.  (Noise.) 

“The  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  The  hono- 
rable deputy  will  permit  me  to  send  him  to  consult 
it  himself.  (Agitation).  I say  that,  when  the  in- 
sulting expression  was  used,  I stood  up  and  disavow- 
ed it.  The  president,  in  his  turn,  addressed  the  gen- 
tleman using  it,  and  made  some  pertinent  remarks  on 
the  occasion.” 

Barrot  adverted  to  the  quintuple  treaty  of  search 
in  these  terms:  “You  keep  the  protocol  open  for 

ratification,  but  you  know  that  ratification  is  im- 
possible. The  British  government  would  be  de- 
ceived if  it  thought  otherwise.  You  talk  of  your 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  regency  of  Spain; 
because  after  the  decision  of  the  cortes,  it  is  obvious- 
ly impossible  for  the  regency  to  yield  to  your  punc- 
tilio.” 

On  the  war  in  Algeria,  no  prior  discussion  had  so 
frank,  instructive,  and  effective  a character.  The 
two  deputies,  Messrs.  De  Beaumont  and  De  Corcel- 
les,  who  visited  the  Algerine  provinces  last  summer, 
spoke,  at  length,  as  witnesses  and  anxious  obser- 
vers. They  both  concluded  that  the  French  enter- 
prise should  be  strenuously  prosecuted,  but  their 
statements  import  that  colonization  is  nearly  hope- 
less, and  conquest  always  temporary  and  precarious. 
It  appears,  from  their  testimony,  that  the  inhabitants, 
of  every  description,  have  been,  from  the  outset, 
every  where  subject  to  arbitrary  and  military  rule — . 
no  civil  or  legal  administration,  or  any  kind  of  prov 
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tection  for  person  or  property.  The  chamber  was 
nearly  unanimous  for  unabated  war  on  the  refracto- 
ry tribes  and  their  Emir,  and  particular  for  the  im- 
mediate execution  of  such  works  at  Algiers  as  would 
render  the  harbor  perfectly  secure  for  twenty-five 
ships  of  the  line  and  three  hundred  merchant  ves- 
sels at  one  time.  M.  Thiers  urged  that  conquest  and 
colonization  were  not  to  be  depended  on,  unless  a 
capacious,  indestructible  military  and  commercial 
port  should  be  constructed — a port  corresponding  to 
Toulon,  and  all  important  for  French  power  gene- 
rally in.  the  Mediterranean.  Accordingly,  we  learn 
this  day  that  the  ministry  have  adopted  a plan  to  that 
end,  by  the  prompt  extension  of  the  mole,  of  which 
the  cost  is  estimated  at  from  five  to  seven  millions 
of  francs.  A Legitimist  deputy,  Goury,  a very  able 
engineer,  who  was  employed  at  Algiers  by  Charles 
X,  endeavored  to  prove,  professionally,  that  twelve 
millions  would  scarcely  suffice  for  the  projected 
mole  work,  and  the  harbor,  when  so  made,  for  half 
the  number  of  large  ships  of  war.  The  gibes  of  the 
London  press  at  the  French  notion  of  refuge  for  fleets 
and  security  for  armies  among  tfie  Arabs,  in  the 
event  of  a war  with  Great  Britain,  pique  and  exas- 
perate the  Paris  politicians  of  every  division.  At  the 
end  of  the  debate,  the  banker  Fould  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  government  to  the  fact  that  foreign 
snuff  had  lately  been  consumed  to  a great,  extent  in 
France.  Pie  thought  that,  in  order  to  cheek  this  eon- 
sumption,  it  should  be  forbidden  to  import  the  arti- 
cle unless  in  French  vessels.  It  is  on  the  tapis  how 
the  carriage  of  the  American  imported  can  be  secur- 
ed for  French  shipping. 

The  proceedings  of  the  chamber  of  peers,  on  the 
11th  inst.  concerned  Americans  more  than  those  of 
the  deputies  the  week  before.  The  Quintuple  trea- 
ty of  search — that  is,  a call  on  the  cabinet  for  ex- 
planations of  particular  cases  of  capture  under  the 
old  conventions — had  been  mode  the  order  of  the 
day.  I have  been  informed  by  two  of  the  peers  that 
the  aspect  and  bearing  of  the  chamber  throughout 
the  discussion  indicated  a more  general  and  severe 
hostility  to  the  British  claims  and  French  conces- 
sions than  the  deputies  had  manifested.  When 
Baron  Dupin,  who  inveighed  unsparingly  against  the 
treaty,  and  scouted  the  pretence  of  philanthropy  on 
the  side  of  the  four  powers,  expressed  a fear  that 
his  voice  might  not  carry  authority  and  force  enough 
to  impress  his  noble  colleagues  with  bis  own  deep 
convictions,  the  cry,  “yes,  yes— go  on.”  arose  from 
nearly  all  the  seats  except  those  of  the  ministers. 
The  Marquis  de  Boissy,  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
France,  firmly  loyal  to  the  Orleans  dynasty,  and  a 
staunch  supporter  on  most  occasions  of  the  Soult- 
Guizot  cabinet,  summoned  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  in  a prepared  and  weighty  harangue.  You 
may  conjecture  its  spirit  and  tone  throughout  by  this 
extract  from  li is  exordium: 

“It  will  not  turn  the  discussion  on  the  treaty  of 
December,  1841,  for  the  right  of  search.  Such  a 
treaty  ought  not  to  be  the  accessary  of  the  battle, 
but  the  battle  itself;  and  it  is  easy  to  prove,  by  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  drawn  up,  that  the  ministry  has 
shown  itself  in  this  matter  weak  and  negligent,  both 
as  respects  our  commerce  and  our  national  honor. 
Luckily,  as  yet,  the  treaty  has  not  been  ratified,  and 
cannot  be  considered  as  law,  until  the  ratification  by 
the  government  lias  taken  place,  which  constitutes 
the  'definitive  consent.  But  this  consent  must  be 
given  within  the  delay  specified  in  the  original 
draught  of  the  agreement,  for  otherwise  the  treaty 
is  an  absolute  nullity.” 

He  followed  out  the  cases  of  the  Marabout  and 
Senegambia,  ending  thus:  “1  wish  to  know  from  (he 
minister  whether,  with  the  facts  before  him  which  1 
have  adduced,  he  intends  using  the  faculty  he  pos- 
sesses to  refuse  to  English  cruisers  the  warrants  by 
virtue  of  which  they  exercise  search.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  mere  ministerial  interest,  but  one  of  na- 
tional honor.”  M.  Guizot  was  hard  pressed;  he  en- 
deavored to  soften  the  cases;  pleaded  for  British  ju- 
risdiction as  to  the  second,  and  treated  tne  main 
question  in  the  following  terms: 

“I  will  not  leave  the  tribune  without  adding  a few 
words  relative  to  the  general  question,  namely,  the 
treaty  for  the  right  of  search.  I am  desirous  that 
the  chamber,  should  clearly  understand  the  position 
in  which- we  stand  on  this  subject.  You  know  that 
when  the  moment  arrived  for  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  the  20th  December,  it  was  not  ratified  by 
the  government,  and  that  we  proposed  modifications, 
some  of  which  were  important,  declaring,  at  the 
same  time,  that  we  would  enter  into  no  engagement, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  ratify  the  treaty  purely  and 
simply  at  any  period  whatever.  This  state  of  things' 
was  fully  comprehended,  and  accepted  by  the  other 
parties  to  the  treaty,  and  the  protocol  was  left  open 
indefinitely  for  Fiance,  subject  to  the  three  condi- 
tions which  I have  just  mentioned.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  government  has  received  no  note,  no  de- 


mand, no  application  urging  it  to  come  to  adopt  a dif- 
ferent course  from  that  which  it  had  prescribed  to 
itself.  The  chamber  will  know  what  to  think  of  the 
pretended  urgent  and  menacing  applications  which 
the  government  is  said  to  have  received,  and  of  the 
weakness  of  which  it  is  supposed  it  intends  to  be 
guilty.  I have  nothing  more  to  add  on  this  subject. 
The  affair  is  still  in  suspense.  I cannot,  I will  not, 
allow  myself  to  be  led  into  further  explanations,  for 
if  1 were  to  say  more,  I should  be  guilty  of  a breach 
of  duty.  I entreat. -the  chamber  to  consider  the  in- 
convenience which  would  arise  from  a perpetual  re- 
currence to  this  subject:  what  would  be  the  use  of 
it?  The  only  use  would  be  to  furnish  a means  of  at- 
tacking, and  most  assuredly  embarrassing  the  cabi- 
net, and  the  chamber  will  not  be  surprised  if  I should 
object  to  lend  my  assistance  to  such  a line  of  policy 
on  (he  part  of  our  opponents.  There  would  besides 
be  another  inconvenience— the  exciting  and  promo- 
tion of  feelings  of  animosity  between  two  great  na- 
tions. I do  not  think  this  would  be  very  wise,  or 
according  to  the  feelings  which  should  actuate  good 
citizens.  I have  had  the  honor  of  observing,  when 
speaking  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  cabinet,  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  independent  as  regards  the  whole 
world,  and  free  from  all  special  and  exclusive  alli- 
ances; but,  whilst  we  discarded  the  notion  of  any 
such  alliance,  we  stated  that  we  intended  to  keep  up 
friendly  relations,  and  to  live  in  harmony  with  all  the 
powers  of  Europe.  Now,  in  order  to  carry  out  such 
a policy,  we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  led  as- 
tray by  public  credulity.  Between  two  great  govern- 
ments mil  acts,  all  declarations  should  be  marked 
with  propriety;  they  must  be  exempt  from  every 
tiling  like  insult.  Insult  may  become  another  sort 
of  policy,  but  that  policy  is  not  ours.  We  are  seri- 
ous in  our  ideas  of  the  good  understanding  which  it 
is  our  intention  to  maintain  with  Great  Britain.  We 
have  a profound  esteem  for  its  government,  and  we 
will  not  permit  our  relations  with  it  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  contagion  of  animosities  and  public  credulity- 
I do  not  say  this  with  reference  alone  to  our  foreign 
relations;  l speak  also  in  the  interest  of  a great  ques- 
tion, of  a splendid  cause,  now  under  discussion — the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  France  had  the  honor 
of  first  commencing  this  great  work,  and  of  impart- 
ing the  impetus  to  it,  before  a religious  party  in  Eng- 
land took  it  in  hand.  It  is  not  for  us  to  abandon  so' 
noble  an  undertaking.  I have  sometimes  shown  that 
I am  not  a man  to  hesitate  at  repudiating  the  errors 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  but  no  considera- 
tion should  induce  me  to  renounce  the  hope  of  com- 
pleting the  great  undertakings  which  they  commenc- 
ed. The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  one  of 
them,  and  we  arc  bound  to  continue  it:  we  must  not 
allow  ideas  and  feelings  which  are  opposed  to  it  to 
take  root.  As  regards  the  treaty  of  the  20th  De- 
cember, I will  remain  within  just  limits.  The  cham- 
ber maybe  assured  that  we  shall  show  no  weakness 
or  complaisance,  but  neither  will  we  abandon  the 
great  work  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers.” 

Two  of  the  ablest  jurists  of  the  chamber,  Persil 
and  Laplagne-Barris  disputed  and  refuted  M.  Gui- 
zot’s doctrine-on  the  points  connected  with  the  law 
of  nations.  They  denied  to  Great  Britain  and  every 
state  all  right  of  search  or  visit  on  the  open  seas— 
all  assumption  of  police  on  any  plea  whatever — un- 
less b.y  virtue  of  treaty,  or  in  the  case  of  pirates  in 
the  old  sense.  A pirate,  they  observed,  belongs  to 
no  country;  a slave  trader,  although  guilty,  is  French 
or  American,  equally  with  any  other  vessel.  The 
Duke  de  Broglie,  president  of  the  anti-slavery  socie- 
ty, strove  to  vindicate  the  convention  of  ls31  and 
1833,  in  the  negotiation  of  which  lie  had  a principal 
share;  but  he  disclaimed  any  defence  of  the  British 
government  on  general  grounds.  He  confessed  that 
he  was  still  sore  from  lord  Palmerston’s  manage- 
ment of  the  oriental  question.  The  peers  were  not 
satisfied  with  M.  Guizot;  they  inferred  from  his  text 
that  he  meant  to  adhere,  if  possible,  to  the  last  trea- 
ty; but  they  abstained  from  an  expressive  vote,  lest 
they  should  weaken  the  ministry  in  the  elections, 
the  great  majority  being  conservatives. 

The  correspondent  of  the  French  Courier  of  New 
York  writes  that  the  speech  of  M.  Thiers  has  produc- 
ed a profound  sensation  in  England.  The  Chronicle, 
the  organ  of  Lord  Palmerston,  says  that  the  policy  of 
the  cabinet  of  the  1st  March  recalls  that  of  the  worst 
days  ol  the  revolution,  with  the  difference  alone  that 
France  then  had  to  defend  her  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence, while  now  it  is  in  mere  levity  that  M.  Thiers 
wishes  to  provoke  Europe.  But  the  Chronicle  ad- 
vises M.  Thiers  (and  doubtlessly  also  Admiral  Du- 
perre  and  Marshal  Soult  who  both  are  in  favor  of  the 
prompt  construction  of  the  port  of  Algiers),  that  Rus- 
sia, Austria  and  Turkey,  more  interested  than  Eng- 
land in  this  question,  will  coalesce  in  a common 
cause  of  defence  against  it.  The  time  however  is 
propitious  for  France,  while  England  is  •carrying*’ on 
her  wars  with  China  and  Alfghanistan,  and  is  menac- 


ed with  others.  The  final  discomfiture  of  Abdel 
Katler  had  been  too  hastily  announced.  He  reap- 
peared about  the  close  of  .February  near  Tlemcen 
with  a large  force  of  cavalry,  about  3,000  men,  re- 
cruited on  the  Moorish  frontiers.  Ilfs  re-appearance, 
by  engaging  the  Moors  in  the  quarrel  has  created  a 
subject  of  grave  policy.  The  Moorish  emperor  is 
known  to  be  the  chief  of  the  religious  sect  to  which 
belong  most  of  the  tribes  of  the  western  part  of  Al- 
geria. Abdel  Kader  has  taken  advantage  of  this  cir- 
cumstance and  of  the  gross  fanaticism  of  the  Moors, 
and  obtained  funds  from  them  under  the  pretence  of 
a holy  war,  bought  arms  of  the  English  by  means  of 
the  aid  of  the  faithful  Musselmen,  and  has  always  re- 
ceived a constant  support  from  the  emperor,  though 
indirect,  and  disavowed  whenever  France  has  made 
complaint  to  him.  The  invariable  excuse  of  Muley 
Abdel  Rhaman  lias  been  at  all  times,  “1  am  not  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  repress  throughout  the  extent 
of  my  empire  the  religious  zeal  of  my  subjects.” — - 
This  excuse  the  emperor  will  doubtlessly  repeat 
again.  The  question  is  will  vve  accept  it,  in  presence 
of  the  plots  of  the  English,  that  are  now  known. — 
The  plan  of  the  British  government  against  our  na- 
scent empire  is  perfectly  understood.^  At  the  centre 
we  need  a great  military  port.  England  is  opposed 
to  our  constructing  it.  At  the  east,  she  does  every 
thing  to  upset  the  hey  of  Tunis,  the  friend  and  pro- 
tege of  France.  At  the  west  she  sells  or  gives  arms 
to  Abdel  Kader,  and  excites  new  difficulties  for  us 
and  perhaps  a war  with  Morocco.  It  is  rumored  at 
the  exchange  to-day  that  the  orders  sent  to  Africa  by 
Marshal  Soult  are  to  urge  on  actively  the  operatious 
against  Abdel  Kader'and  his  new  allies,  and  that  the 
president  of  the  council  has  in  the- meanwhile  advis- 
ed general  Bugeaud,  of  a demonstration  to  be  made 
by  sea  before  Tangiers.  Others  state  that  England 
had  requested  our  cabinet  to  respect  the  territory  of 
Morocco  in  every  case,  and  that  the  orders  to  gener- 
al Bugeaud  were  to  that  effect.  We  hope  for  the 
sake  of  national  honor,  that  the  former  is  the  correct 
version. 

It  is  said  by  way«rdf  England  and  Germany,  that 
the,  powers  have  selected  a prince  of  Bavaria  as  the 
1 future  husband  of  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  VII, 
queen  Isabella.  The  French  government  had  spoken 
of  the  duke  of  Aumale;  which  the  four  powers  for- 
mally opposed,  as  well  as  his  suggested  union  with 
the  infante  Maria  Louisa  her  sister.  The  name  of 
prince  Cobourg  Cohari  was  assented  to  by  some  and 
dissented  from  by  others.  Austria  proposed  her 
voting  archdukes;  France  peremptorily  rejected  them. 
The  duke  of  Cambridge  was  spoken  of;  and  finally 
the  royal  family  of  Bavaria  was  had  recourse  to,  for 
the  same  motives  that  prompted  the  selection  from  it, 
of  Olho  for  Greece.  It  is  now  however  stated  that 
Louis  Philippe  renounces  the  idea  of  placing  one  of 
his  own  sons  upon  the  Spanish  throne,  hut  will  never 
consent  to  the  marriage  of  the  young  queen  with  a 
prince,  who  is  not  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  son  of 
Don  Carlos,  of  the  infant  Don  Francisco,  prince  of 
Naples,  or  of  Lucca. 

M.  Thiers  in  his  speech  in  favor  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a great  commercial  and  military  port  at  Al- 
giers, remarked,  tkat  as  to  those  who  were  in  favor 
of  an  extended  occupation  (of  whom  he.  was  one,  and 
not  because  he  preferred  a gigantic  conquest,  but 
merely  because  he  had  been  always  convinced  that 
it  was  only  by  a serious  attack  upon  the  Arab  na- 
tionality, that  the  French  could  render  themselves 
masters  in  Africa),  the  port  of  Algiers  is,  not  the  sole 
point,  but  the  indispensable  condition  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  establishment.  I have  perhaps  felt 
more  than  any  other  man,  how  far  our  establishment 
there  would  be  menaced,  unless  we  had  a great  port; 
for  1 have  had  the  honor,  sad  honor,  of  administering 
the  country  at  a moment  when  war  was  not  probable 
or  certain,  but  possible.  All  who  have  concerned 
themselves  for  the  preservation  of  the  colony,  have 
thought  it  dependent  upon  one  question.  In  case  of 
a maritime  war,  could  succors  be  sent  with  certainty 
and  rapidity  to  Algiers?  . If  in  the  course  of  this  war 
our  maritime  superiority  were  not  established;  could 
an  army  be  transported  from  Toulon  to  Algiers?  That 
is  the  whole  question.  M.  Thiers  then  proceeded  to 
slate  that  the  north  west  winds,  called  mistral,  com- 
mon at  the  south  of  France,  blow  frequently  with 
sufficient  violence,  to  raise  any  blockade  ol  Toulon, 
and  to  carry  a fleet  in  48  or  62  hours  to  Algiers  with- 
out danger,  which  if  composed  of  20  vessels  of  the 
line  might  easily  transport  twenty  thousand  men. — ■ 
The  establishment  would  be  chimerical,  arid  would 
merit  all  that  the  honorable  M.  Desjobert  urges  in 
opposition,  if  we  did  rot  hasten  in  tiie  time  of  peace 
to  profit  by  its  existence  and  insure  the  two  condi- 
tions, the  second  only  remaining  to  be  executed,  the 
fortification  of  Algiers,  the  first  that  of  Toulon  being 
at  our  hands.  That  in  four  years,  with  a moderate 
expense,  Algiers  could  be  made  to  protect  at  a sate 
anchorage  25  sail  of  the  line,  has  been  demonstrated 
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by  the  experience  at  the  place.  It  would  have  re- 
quired 50  or  60  millions  of  francs  and  perhaps  forty 
or  fifty  years  to  execute  the  works  at  Cherbourg. — 
The  port  of  Algiers  is  however  already  commenced; 
and  its  ancient  mole  has  been  repaired  and  prolonged 
and  a new  port  commenced,  of  which  100  metres 
have  been  executed  atan  expenseof  1,800,000  francs? 
Why  then  does  the  government  stop?  Fora  new  pro- 
ject, it  is  replied.  I do  not  contest  its  merit;  it  is 
only  too  vast;  it  would  entail  too  much  lime  and  ex- 
pense. This  port  would  cost  25  to  30  millions  and 
could  not  be  finished  in  12  or  15  years.  It  is  true  it 
would  be  more  vast  than  the  first  and  would  allow  of 
entrance  with  any  wind.  This  advantage  is  not  de- 
nied, but  the  difficulties  of  itsexecution  are  such  that 
the  government  has  hesitated  at  this  second  project. 
1 am  about  to  press  the  government  for  explanation, 
to  choose  one  or  the  other  of  the  projects.  1 have 
believed  there  has  been  too  little  zeal,  there  has 
even  been  a repugnance  in  the  ministry  against  the 
undertaking  of  its  construction,  and  if  I call  upon  the 
ministry  now,  it  is  because  I am  convinced  there  is 
no  other  recourse,  but  the  intervention  of  the  cham- 
ber and  the  expression  of  its  opinion,  to  ensure  the 
execution  of  this  work.  The  adversaries  of  our  es- 
tablishment in  Africa  are  fond  of  saying  that  the 
English  are  delighted  at  seeing  us  in  Africa.  If  they 
are  delighted  atseeing'us  there,  it  afiords  them  how- 
ever  no  delight  to  behold  the  construction  of  a port 
at  Algiers.  And  I do  not  dissemble  it,  there  is  a 
difficulty  involved  in  it,  by  the  umbrage  it  gives  to 
England;  I perceive  that  this  difficulty  requires  dip- 
lomatic tact,  I admit  it;  (emotion  and  voices  “are 
'we  not  masters  in  our  own  country?)  I ask  pardon 
for  the  expression  I have  used;  it  is  not  my  ordinary 
language  which  I have  just  used.  [Laughter.]  As 
1 would  wish  to  conciliate  for  this  great  interest,  the 
most  general  favor,  from  a wholly  patriotic  aim  I 
would  not  wish  to  employ  expressions,  which  might 
wound  in  the  least  those  who  believe  that  1 and  my 
friends  wish  only  but  for  that  which  might  wound 
Europe.  No,  for  myself,  I am  wholly  in  favor  of  the 
policy  which  has  for  its  object,  the  conciliation  of  all 
interests;  I have  sustained  it;  I believe  it  the  best. — 
The  convictions  resulting  from  our  deeds  in  Africa 
have  overcome  the  inertness  of  the  government. — 
There  is  but  one  point  where  it  has  not  been  over- 
come; that  is  the  construction  of  the  port.  Having 
Algiers  with  Toulon,  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean will  be  closed  at  the  will  of  the  French  power 
against  that  which  would  wish  to  reign  alone  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  a subject  of  immense  interest. 
It  has  been  shewn  to-day  that  in  3 or  4 years  with  6 
or  7 millions  you  can  secure  that  advantage,  and  I 
repeat  that  if  I did  not  believe  an  appeal  to  the  cham- 
ber indispensable,  and  the  port  wholly  compromised 
by  remaining  silent,  I would  have  remainded  so.  as  I 
did  the  last  year;  but  I now  address  the  chamber  as 
the  last  resource  I know  of  for  stimulating  the  zeal 
of  the  government. 

M.  Guizot  replied  that  the'governmcnt  was  wrong- 
fully accused  of  having  suspended  the  works  of  the 
port  of  Algiers;  they  had  prosecuted  them  with  acti- 
vity and  would  continue  so  doing,  as  far  as  the  appro- 
priations by  the  chambers  would  allow. 

Paris,  April  16.  M.  Dufaurre,  the  reporter  of  the 
rail  road  commission  laid  his  bill  upon  the  table  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies.  It  provides  that  the  state 
shall  establish  lines  of  rail  road — 

1.  From  Paris  to  the  Belgian  frontier,  by  Amiens, 
Arras,  Lille  and  Valenciennes. 

2.  From  Paris  to  a point  of  the  channel  not  yet 
determined. 

3.  To  the  German  frontier,  by  Strasburg. 

4.  To  the  MediterranAn  by  Lyons,  Avignon,  Ta- 
rascon  and  Marseilles. 

5.  To  the  Spanish  frontier,  by  Bordeaux  and  Bay- 
onne. 

6.  To  the  ocean,  by  Tours  and  Nantes. 

7.  To  the  centre  of  France,  by  Orleans,  Vierzon, 
and  Clermont. 

8.  A line  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Mediterranean,  by 
Mulhausen,  Dijon,  Chalons  and  Lyons. 

The  commission  adopts  the  clauses  of  the  bill  rela- 
tive to  the  manner  in  which  (he  sums  necessary  for 
the  execution  of  the  project  are  to  be  raised.  The 
state  to  fttrnish  part,  the  localities  part,  the  rest  from 
private  shares.  It  accords  immediate  credits  for  the 
execution  of  1,  the  Paris  and  Belgian  line;  2,  the 
line  from  Paris  to  the  German  frontier;  3,  for  the 
section  from  Chalons  to  Dijon  on  to  the  two  lines  of 
Paris  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Rhine;  4,  for  the  line  from  Avignon  to  Mar- 
seilles by  Tarascon;  5,  for  the  section  from  Orleans 
to  Tours,  common  to  the  two  lines  of  Paris  to  the 
frontiers  of  Spain,  and  Paris  to  the  western  frontier; 
C,  tor  the  section  from  Orleans  to  Vierzon,  belonging 
to  the  line  from  Paris  to  the  centre  of  France. 

The  general  discussion  is  fixed  for  the  25th  inst. 


TURKEY. 

The  additional  accounts  from  Constantinople  which 
have  reached  us  by  this  express  are  dated  the  17th 
ult.  Hopes  were  entertained  that  the  Turko-Gre- 
cian  difference  would  be  speedily  adjusted  in  a sa- 
tisfactory manner  for  both  countries.  The  Divan 
continued  to  be  much  occupied  with  the  affairs  of 
Syria.  The  plan  for  appointing  a Mussulman 
prince  to  govern  the  Druses,  and  a Christian  prince 
to  govern  the  Maronites,  had  been  favorably  re- 
ceived, although  deemed  by  many  to  be  impractica- 
ble. 

M.  Mavrocordato,  the  envoy  of  Greece,  presented 
his  credentials  to  the  Grand  Vizier  on  the  10th,  and 
dined  with  sir  Stratford  Canning  on  the  15th. 

Ali  EITendi,  the  minister  of  the  porte  to  England, 
and  Akif  Eflendi,  the  minister  to  Vienna,  left  for  their 
respective  posts  on  the  12th. 

Sir  Stratford  Canning  had  presented  very  strong 
notes  to  the  porte  on  the  alleged  misconduct  of  the 
Syrian  authorities. 

Prince  Mavrocordato  had  not  yet  had  his  audience 
of  the  sultan,  lie  is  looked  upon  as  a sort  of  unin- 
vited guest,  and  could  not  expect  a very  cordial  re- 
ception, but  it  is  agreed  that  the  porte  will  not  throw 
any  impediments  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  object  of  his 
mission. 

The  complaints  made  by  sir  Stratford  Canning  are 
to  be  inquired  into  and  settled  by  Selim  Bey,  when 
he  arrives  at  Syria.  The  accounts  received  from  this 
quarter  are  conflicting,  all  parties  accusing  each 
other. 

Syria  was  in  a state  of  insurrection,  and  the  con- 
fusion more  confounded  by  the  employment  of  Alba- 
nian troops  to  repress  it,  they  being,  in  fact,  little 
better  than  banditti  themselves.  Mehemet  Ali  was 
at  Dumanhour.  Admiral  Walker  had  returned  the 
sword  presented  him  by  the  sultan,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  inferior  in  value  to  those  presented  to  other 
officers. 

INDIA. 

No  later  news  from  India.  The  overland  mail  was 
hourly  expected,  as  arrangements  had  been  made  by 
which  the  time  from  Bombay  to  Suez  was  to  be  re- 
duced from  18  to  12  days. 

Several  regiments  had  embarked  for  India,  chiefly 
Calcutta.  Three  additional  ones  have  been  ordered 
thither — the  78th  Highlanders,  10th  Foot,  and  the  9th 
Lancers. 

The  total  augmentations  of  the  army  for  foreign 
service  will  amount  to  at  least  15,000  men.  Lieut, 
general  sir  Benjamin  D’Urban  goes  to  India  as  com- 
mander in  chief. 

The  Leipsic  Gazette,  of  the  4th  inst.  under  date 
Constantinople,  states,  that  the  British  government 
had  solicited  permission  from  Mehemet  Ali  to  march 
a body  of  troops  through  Egypt  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  their  arrival  in  In- 
dia. The  pasha  is  said  to  have  replied,  that  he  could 
not  grant  the  request  without  the  consent  of  his  mas- 
ter the  sultan.  Sami  Bay  had  recently  arrived  at  Con- 
stantinople on  a mission  from  Mehemet  Ali,  and  it 
was  said  that  the  object  of  his  visit  was  to  represent 
to  the  sultan  the  inexpediency  of  granting  such  a re- 
quest. 

MEXICO  AND  TEXAS. 

Extracts  from  General  Houston's  Proclamation. 

“Texas  is  compelled  to  make  war — a war  not  of 
aggression,  but  one  which  the  civilized  world  will 
justify — one  that  is  due  .to  ourselves — one  to  which 
Mexico  has  provoked  our  exertions — one  to  be  con- 
ducted upon  the  most  exalted  principles,  not  directed 
against  the  nationality  of  Mexico — not  opposed  to  its 
religion — but  a war  upon  its  despots  and  oppressors. 
Our  nation  will  be  united  in  its  maintenance.  The 
suddenness  of  the  incursion  and  the  alacrity  of  our 
citizens  induced  them  to  rush  to  the  frontier  without 
organization  or  the  call  of  the  executive.  This  was 
a noble  and  generous  impulse,  and  manifests  the  ex- 
istence of  the  same  spirit  which  has  always  actuated 
the  Texian  people.  The  misfortune  was  that  they 
remained without  organization.  The  president,  an- 
ticipating this  evil,  on  the  first  assurance  of  the  ene- 
my’s approach,  ordered  Gen.  Alexander  Somerville, 
commanding  the  first  brigade,  embracing  the  west- 
ern frontier,  to  repair  to  the  scene  of  action,  assume 
the  command  and  organize  the  forces.  He  was  also 
invested  with  power,  if  his  force  would  justify  the 
measure,  to  pass  tr.e  Rio  Grande  and  sweep  its  val- 
ley as  low  down  as  Reinosa;  but  not  to  advance  upon 
Matamoras  with  an  insufficient  force,  as  no  co-opera- 
tion could  be  insured  by  sea.  In  the  meantime,  he 
was  to  keep  the  president  advised  of  his  general  plan 
of  operations  and  of  the  progress  of  his  campaign; 
hoping  thus  to  be  enabled  to  chastise  the  enemy  for 
their  wanton  aggressions.  Gen.  Somerville  rendered 
strict  obedience  to  orders;  but  owing  to  the  absence 
of  all  discipline,  the  agitation  necessarily  arising 
from  the  condition  of  the  men,  the  great  anxiety  of 


many  to  command,  and  the  unwillingness  of  others  to 
obey,  he  was  unable  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  pre- 
sident. The  object  in  issuing  those  orders  was,  there- 
fore necessarily  defeated.  No  official  communication 
was  ever  received  by  the  president,  nor  had  he  any 
information  of  the  number,  condition,  and  total  want 
of  organization  of  the  men  assembled  at  Bexar  and 
Victoria,  until  after  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Somerville  at 
the  former  place. 

“The  president  has  taken  every  precaution  in  his 
power  to  prevent  any  further  alarms.  He  has  direct- 
ed that  two  companies  under  experienced  and  vigi- 
lant officers  capable  of  spying,  and  composed  of  the 
most  efficient  men,  should  remain  upon  the  frontier. 
These  troops  will  act  under  the  orders  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  will  render  efficient  service.  All  troops 
who  may  attempt  to  visit  the  frontier,  under  the  name 
of  volunteers,  and  depredate  ‘upon  their  own  hook,’ 
will  not  meet  the  sanction  of  the  government,  because 
they  will  be  acting  in  violation  of  the  laws.  In  all 
military  operations  concert  is  indispensably  necessa- 
ry, and  troops  should  at  all  times  act  in  obedience  to 
the  laws  and  the  orders  of  the  government,  keeping 
it  advised  of  their  situation  and  that  of  the  enemy. 
If  this  course  is  not  pursued,  benefit  can  never  result 
to  the  country.  If  we  are  not  obedient  to  our  own 
laws,  we  cannot  expect  those  who  come  to  mingle 
with  us  in  our  struggle  to  be  subordinate,  disciplined 
and  useful.” 

General  Burleson,  now  vice  president  of  Tex- 
as, is  a native  of  North  Carolina,  early  emigrated  to 
Tennessee,  returned  to  North  Carolina,  married  and 
resided  there  12  years,  participated  in  the  battles  of 
the'Creek  war,  emigrated  to  Missouri,  thence  again 
to  Tennessee,  was  elected  colonel  of  militia  in  each 
of  those  states,  removed  in  1830  to  Texas,  settled  on 
the  Colorado  and  was  chosen  general  of  the  volun- 
teers who  in  the  fall  1835  besieged  General  Cosat 
San  Antonio.  When  the  army  was  organized  with 
Houston  at  its  head  in  1836,  General  Burleson  was 
made  commandant  of  the  first  regiment  of  volunteers, 
with  whom  he  stormed  a breast  work  at  San  Jacinto. 
After  serving  till  the  invaders  were  expelled  he  was 
sent  to  the  congress  in  1837  as  representative  from 
Colorado  county,  and  next  year  became  senator.  His 
civil  career  terminated  in  the  spring  of  1839,  when 
president  Lamar  selected  him  to  command  the  first  re- 
giment of  the  regular  army.  He  defeated  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1839,  a body  of  Mexican  rebels  and  marauders 
in  the  west;  marched  with  his  regiment  from  the  Colo- 
rado to  the  east,  and  engaged  with  the  volunteers 
under  Generals  Rusk  and  Douglass  in  fighting  two 
desperate  battles  with  the  Cherokees  in  the  county  of 
Nacogdoches,  and  which  campaign  terminated  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  savages  and  the  death  of  their  able 
chief,  the  celebrated  Bowles.  Returning  westward 
he  again  encountered  and  vanquished  the  Cherokees 
on  Brush  and  at  Plum  creek,  aided  in  routing  the 
Camanches  who  had  plundered  and  burnt  Linnville, 
and  released  the  captives  they  had  made.  After 
these  brilliant  exploits,  and  having  but  little  expec- 
tation of  any  more  active  service,  he  resigned  his 
command,  to  the  regret  of  privates,  officers,  and  the 
nation.  His  fellow  citizens,  grateful  for  his  many 
acts  of  patriotism,  in  1840,  by  a very  large  majority, 
elevated  him  to  the  office  of  president,  which  station 
his  honesty  of  purpose,  strong  mind,  and  patriotic  de- 
termination enable  him  to  fill  with  honor  and  benefit 
to  his  country.  [Cor.  Nat.  Int. 

A writer  in  the  San  Luis  Advocate  of  March  1st 
in  advising  the  Texans  to  be  prepared  for  an  invasion 
lays  down  the  following  propositions. 

1st.  There  exists,  then,  in  Mexico,  two  separate 
powers — the  one  of  the  Hierarchy,  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  other,  over  which  it  exercises  an  unli- 
mited control — self-existing,  self-constituted,  and 
self-governed,  acknowledging  no  equal  in  the  state; 
above  all  political  responsibility,  and  arrogating  to 
itself  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  supremacy, 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  dogmas  of  its  creed,  and 
the  superstition  and  ignorance  of  its  votaries  and  vic- 
tims. 

2d.  There  exists  also  a military  despotism,  which, 
under  the  name  of  civil  government,  exercises  its 
functions  as  the  supreme  political  power  of  the  state 
— subordinate  however  to  the  ecclesiastical;  consti- 
tuting the  agency  through  which  the  former  enforces 
its  mandates  upon  the  people. 

3d.  Whilst  the  ecclesiastical  power  stands  opposed 
to  the  recognition  of  Texas,  the  president,  dictator, 
king,  or  emperor  (no  odds  by  what  title  he  may  be 
known)  cannot  and  dare  not  enter  into  terms  with 
Lhis  country. 

The  Mexican  government  propose,  and  there  we 
suppose  it  will  end,  to  build  a railway  across  the  Is- 
thmus of  Tehuantepec,  to  connect  the  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic Oceans.  As  the  distance  is  20d  miles  the  ex- 
pense, will  prove  greater  than  the  government  of 
Mexico  can  shoulder. 
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Extract  of  a letter  from  Mexico,  of  8th  April,  1842. 
“The  countenance  of  the  present  dynasty  in  Mexi- 
co I think  is  assured  until  the  meeting  of  the  congress 
in  June  next  for  the  concocting  a new  constitution. 
All  the  elections  throughout  the  republic  have  gone 
against  Santa  Anna’s  party;  and  the  consequence  will 
be  a dreadful  strife  between  the  executive  and  this 
body.  The  president  has  the  army,  and  the  congress 
the  people  on  their  side,  and  it  is  difficult  to  foresee 
the  issue;  though  many  of  the  popular  leaders  of  the 
federal  party  (i.  e.  the  party  in  favor  of  the  consti- 
tution of  1824,  which  resembles  ,'our  own)  imagine 
that  a total  anarchy  will  ensue,  resulting  finally  in 
the  success  of  an  entire  popular  government  as  op- 
posed to  a strong  central  one.  [Balt.  American. 

A paper  printed  in  Merida,  Yucatan,  and  called 
“The  Nineteenth  Century”  furnishes  the  annexed 
statement  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  raising 
of  so  large  a military  force  in  Mexico. 

General  Paredes  is  the  most  powerful  antagonist 
of  Santa  Anna;  Santa  Anna  has  lost  the  elections  in 
the  departments  of  Mexico,  Guanajuato,  San  Luis, 
Aquas-calientes,  Sonora,  Valladolid  and  Jalisco;  these 
states,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  all  act  in  con- 
cert with  Gen.  Paredes,  who  commands  the  forces 
in  the  last  mentioned  state;  in  that  of  Mexico,  D. 
Juan  J.  Andrade  is  in  command;  and  the  generals 
Guitierror,  Galindo,  Juvera,  and  another  not  recol- 
lected, command  in  the  rest. 

Parades  is  in  favor  of  the  re-establishment  of  the 
federal  institutions,  to  which  Santa  Anna  is  opposed; 
his  is  augmented  in  numbers  by  the  partizans  of  Bus- 
tamante and  the  clergy,  by  whom  he  is  despised,  in 
consequence  of  his  attempts  surreptitiously  to  possess 
himself  of  the  property  in  “ mortmain .” 

The  government  authorised  Paredes  to  raise  in  the 
states  before  mentioned,  a limited  military  force; but 
this  genereal  abusing  that  authority,  and  exceeding 
his  orders,  raised  and  enlisted  to  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  15,000  men  well  appointed  and  disciplined, 
with  which  he  intends  to  force  Santa  Anna  to  fulfil 
the  promises  he  has  made  to  the  people,  and  in  which 
promise  he  is  also  implicated;  this  has  caused  the 
president  ad  interim , whose  views  do  not  seem  to  ac- 
cord with  those  of  Paredes  and  his  party,  hastily  to 
augment  his  forces;  so  that  in  Mexico  alone  he  has 
TOrOOO  men,  the  greater  part  assembled  together 
without  discipline,  and  confined  in  convents  in  that 
capital  and  in  those  of  the  adjacent  towns,  such  as 
St.  Angel,  where  they  are  guarded  by  corps  of  con- 
fidential troops,  to  prevent  desertion,  which,  not- 
withstanding all  these  precautions,  cannot  be  pre- 
vented. 

Items.  The  Brussels  papers  contain  this  state- 
ment  “Letters  from  Odessa  announce  that  a revo- 

lution had  broken  out  in  Persia — that  the  Shah  was 
was  dethroned— and  that  thirty  thousand  insurgents 
were  on  their  march  to  Teheran.  This  seems  to 
need  confirmation.” 

On  the  authority  of  a Berlin  correspondent,  upon 
whose  information,  derived  through  letters  from 
Moscow,  great  reliance  is  placed,  the  Times  states 
that  the  Shah  of  Persia  has  march  against  Herat 
at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  and  that  Russia  has  fur- 
nished a subsidy  of  2,000,000  rubles  in  order  to  ena- 
ble the  Shah  to  make  the  movement. 

Madrid  papers  mention  that  M.  Zerman,  who  was 
regarded  as  an  agent  of  prince  Metternich,  had  re-, 
ceived  notice  to  quit  the  Spanish  capital. 

A vounger  brother  of  the  present  chief  of  the 
Druse's  of  Mount  Lebanon,  has  arrived  in  England 
for  the  purpose  of  being  educated  at  one  of  the  uni- 
versities. 

The  inhabitants  of  Copenhagen  have  had  meetings, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  pay  off  the  national  debt  by 
voluntary  contribution.  The  address  to  this  effect  is 
before  the  king  for  his  consideration. 

A terrible  storm  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  has 
destroyed  all  the  quarantine  establishments. 

The  preliminaries  had  been  concluded  for  a ma- 
trimonial alliance  between  the  duke  of  Bordeaux 
and  the  second  daughter  of  the  emperor  Nicholas  of 
Russia. 

The  grand  duke  and  duchess  of  Tuscany  have  lost 
another  daughter,  the  princess  Ann  Maria,  making 
the  third  within  two  years. 

The  Semaphore  de  Marseilles,  publishes  an  ac- 
count of  an  awful  hurricane  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
near  Oran,  in  which  forty  vessels  perished. 

The  Augusburg  Gazette  mentions  a report  that 
negotiations  are  on  foot  between  the  courts  of  Rio 
Janeiro  and  Naples,  for  a marriage  between  the  em- 
peror of  Brazil  and  the  youngest  sister  of  the  king  of 
Naples. 

Berlin,  April  12.  The  important  question  respect- 
ing the  system  to  be  introduced  into  our  prison  dis- 
cipline has  been  decided.  The  Pennsylvania  system, 
defended  by  Dr.  Julien,  but  reprobated  by  almost 


all  practical  men,  is  rejected.  On  the  whole,  the 
system  hitherto  adopted  by  our  government  will  be 
retained,  which,  without  obstinately  abiding  by  a 
theoretical  principle,  is  susceptible  of  great  practical 
improvement.  Only  on  the  construction  of  the  penal 
institutions,  orders  have  been  given  for  various  alte- 
terations,  which  the  king  has  judged  advisable  since 
his  late  inspection  of  the  London  prisons,  especially 
the  model  prison.  Accordingly  several  prisons  are 
to  be  immediately  built  or  altered,  especially  at  Ber- 
lin, Koingsberg,  Ratisbon  and  Munster.  The  new 
minister  of  finance,  baron  Bodelschedringh,  is  to  en- 
ter on  his  office  on  the  27th  of  this  month. 

Nothing  in  the  box  after  all.  The  openiug  of  the 
chests  bequeathed  to  the  university  of  Upsala  by 
king  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden,  to  be  opened  fifty  years 
after  his  death,  took  place  on  the  29th  of  March. 
Their  contents  were  letters,  memoirs  and  trifles  of  the 
king’s  own  time;  the  most  valuable  being  the  letters 
■written  by  three  clever  and  noble  Frenchmen  friends 
to  the  king,  viz:  1st,  the  countess  d’Egmon,  daughter 
of  the  famous  Marshal  de  Richelieu;  2d,  Henriette 
de  Sanchon  de  Boufflers;  the  3d,  the  Countess  de  la 
Marque,  daughter  of  the  Marechal  de  Noailles.  The 
orthography  of  both  the  French  and  Swedish  do- 
cuments, written  by  his  own  hand,  and  deposited  in 
the  chest,  evinces  throughout  that  his  majesty  en- 
joyed the  reputation  of  a great  author  without  know- 
ing how  to  spell. 

The  latest  account  from  Lisbon  and  Oporto  says: 
That  affairs  are  growing  worse  and  worse  daily,  and 
the  wine  trade  was  frightfully  depressed.  Two  new 
failures  had  occurred,  for  a considerable  amount, 
and  fresh  failures  were  expected  daily  to  declare 
themselves.  The  French  suadron  was  about  to  leave 
Lisbon  immediately,  the  Grondeur,  a war  steamer, 
having  arrived  from  Brest,  with  orders  to  that  effect. 
The  destination  of  the  squadron  was  not  accurately 
known,  but  supposed  to  be  Tangier. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 

BY  AND  WITH  THE  ADVICE  AND  CONSENT  OF  THE  SENATE. 

George  W.  Lay,  of  New  York,  charge  d’affaires  to 
Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Christopher  Hughes  of  Maryland,  charge  to  the 
Hague,  Netherlands. 

Henry  W.  Hillard,  of  Alabama,  charge  to  Bel- 
gium. 

Consul.  Timothy  Darling,  of  Maine,  for  the  port 
of  Nassau,  in  the  Island  of  New  Providence. 

Marshal.  J.  A.  Simpson,  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey,  in  the  place  of  John  S.  Darcy,  whose  com- 
mission has  expired. 

Collector  of  the  customs.  Conway  Whittle,  re-ap- 
pointed, at  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

THE  ARMY. 

HEAD  QUARTERS,  ARMY  OF  FLORIDA. 

Palaklakalui,  April  21,  1842. 

Sir:  In  following  out  the  movements,  by  detach- 
ments, upon  several  points  on  the  Withlecooche,  in- 
dicated in  a former  report  to  take  place  on  the  15th 
inst.  the  enemy  was  finally  brought  to  action,  in  a 
strong  position  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  situated 
southeast  from  this  in  the  direction  of  Ahapopka  lake, 
and,  after  a spirited  attack  and  well  sustained  de- 
fence, thoroughly  routed  and  dispersed.  Our  loss  is 
one  private  killed;  one  sergeant  and  two  privates 
wounded  of  Ker’s  company,  2d  dragoons;  and  ^one 
private  of  E company,  2d  infantry,  wounded..  I he 
enemy — one  killed,  two  wounded  and  one  prisoner; 
the  latter  I have  used  to  open  a communication  with 
the  chief  Halleck,  who  commanded  the  party  en- 
countered, from  which  favorable  results  are  antici- 
pated. 

It  is  due  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  that  at  a mo- 
ment of  leisure,  I make  a more  detailed  report. 

Very  respectfully,  I have  the  honor  to  be,  your 
obedient  servant, 

Signed,  W.  J.  IVORTH,  Col.  Com'dg. 
The  Adjutant  General,  U.  States  Army,  head-quarters, 

Washington. 

Camp  Wardell,  Warm  Spring,  April  25,  1841. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor,  in  further  datail,  to  report 
that  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the  28th  ult. 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th  inst.  each  detachment 
was  at  its  appointed  station  with  admirable  preci- 
sion. All  the  points  on  which  this  movement  was 
directed  were  thoroughly  examined,  without  disco- 
vering any  thing  exhibiting  the  recent  presence  of 
Indians.  The  boat  detachment  under  Major  Belk- 
nap, composed  of  1 and  K companies,  [Montgome- 
ry’s and  Gates,]  of  the  8th,  much  reduced  in  num- 
bers, was  ordered,  after  entering  and  thoroughly  ex- 
amining Panasaffkee  lake,  to  descend  the  Withlacoo- 
che  as  low  as  Camp  Izard,  thence  pass  the  boats  into 
the  waters  of  Charla-a-popka;  detachments  ot  the 


4th  under  capt.  Buchanan  and  lieut.  Alvord  [compa- 
nies B and  I,]  to  pass  around  the  west  side,  examin- 
ing all  the  swamps,  &c.  on  the  border  of  the  lake; 
detachments  of  the  2d  [Casey’s,  Long’s  and  Lov- 
ell’s] under  major  Plympton  to  do  the  same  on  the 
south  side;  the  remaining  force,  Graham’s  and  Mc- 
Call’s companies  of  the  4th  under  lieut.  col.  Gar- 
land, and  Reeves’  company  [B]  of  the  8th,  to  move 
directly  on  this  point,  a rendezvous  common  to  all. 
At  the  same  time,  friendly  Indians  were  sent  to  the 
southeast  to  search  for  signs;  they  re-joined  me  in 
the  evening,  reporting  a solitary  track  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Ahapopka,  whereupon  the  detachments  were 
advanced  about  fifteen  miles  on  the  evening  of  the 
18th,  and  as  soon  as  there  was  sufficient  light  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  to  detect  signs,  this  track  was 
recovered  and  pursued  through  several  inferior  ham- 
mocks, in  each  of  which  planted  fields  were  disco- 
vered, until  it  led  to  the  principal  hammock,  where 
the  enemy  was  found  in  force  in  a well-constructed 
town.  The  enemy  was  as  speedily  overcome  as  the 
difficulties  of  the  ground  permitted  the  troops  to  close 
in  upon  him;  every  trail  made  in  the  flight  was  taken 
and  pursued  until  dark,  and  the  whole  of  the  next 
day,  the  detachments  marching  on  each  day  some 
twenty,  some  thirty  miles.  On  the  next  morning  it 
was  discovered  that  the  general  tendency  of  the 
trails,  although  often  doubling,  was  in  the  direction 
of  the  great  Okechumpkee  swamp  lying  about  nine 
miles  northeast  of  this  position.  With  a view  to  re- 
fresh the  troops,  but  more  especially  from  informa- 
tion received  by  a person  coming  from  the  enemy, 
of  a disposition  to  submit,  the  detachments  were 
directed  upon  this  point,  the  value  of  which  has  been' 
stated. 

In  respect  to  the  affair,  I have  already  made  brief 
but  sufficient  report;  that  officers  and  soldiers  evinc- 
ed the  highest  spirit  and  gallantry  in  the  presence  of 
the  enemy,  is  a matter  of  course;  but  all  exhibited 
under  every  circumstance  of  continued  fatigue  and 
1 of  privation  of  food,  the  higher  excellence  of  patient 
and  unrepining  endurance. 

I am  much  indebted  to  the  zealous  support  and  ex- 
ertions of  lieut.  col.  Garland,  of  the  4th,  maj.  Plym- 
ton,  of  the  2d,  major  Belknap,  of  the  8th,  and  capt. 
Ker,  of  the  2d  dragoons; — the  two  first  and  the  last 
gave  a fine  example  in  presence  of  the  enemy — the 
third,  as  before  stated,  had  been  detached  in  a diffe- 
rent direction. 

On  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  I have  received 
the  zealous  and  intelligent  support  of  maj.  Cooper, 
assistant  adjutant  general,  and  lieut.  Sprague,  aid-de- 
camp  to  the  command. 

I submit  herewith  a list  of  killed  and  wounded, 
and  in  connection  would  add  that  assistant  surgeon 
Simmons,  present  with  the  troops,  has  evinced  high 
and  intelligent  activity  in  the  field,  and  given  prompt 
professional  attendance  to  those  needing  his  assist- 
ance. Very  respectfully,  your  ob’t  serv’t, 

Signed,  W.  J.  WORTH,  Col.  Com'dg. 

The  Adjutant  General,  U.  States  Army,  head-quarters, 

Washington. 

List  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  affair  of  the  19th 

instant,  with  the  hostile  Indians  in  the  Big  Ham- 
mock* of  Palaklakaha. 

Killed.  Private,  Augustus  R.  Wandall,  company 
K,  2d  dragoons. 

Wounded.  Sergeant,  Theodore  Bingham,  K com- 
pany, 2d  dragoons — severely  in  the  breast  and  right 
arm. 

Private,  Thomas  G.  Roberts,  K company,  dra- 
goon— severely  in  the  left  arm. 

Private,  John  Hitchcock,  K company,  2d  dra- 
goons— slightly.  % * 

Private, Joice,  E company,  2d  infantry — se- 

verely in  the  left  side. 

Signed,  S.  COOPER,  Ass't  Ad't  Gen 'l. 

Head-quarter's  Army,  Florida,  Camp  Palaklakaha, 
April  25,  1842. 

General  Gaines  reached  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  on 
the  17th  ult.  Colonel  Bomford  and  capt.  Mordecai, 
of  the  United  States  ordnance  department,  who  ar- 
rived at  Little  Rock  on'  the  13th,  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  the  United  States  arsenal,  having  accom- 
plished the  object  of  their  visit,  left  the  same  even- 
ing in  the  steamboat  Herschel,  on  their  return  down 
the  Arkansas. 

uPalatka,  May  4,  1842. 

“Halleck  Tustenuggee  with  about  80  persons,  in- 
cluding 26  warriors,  came  in  at  Fort  McClure  about 
the  1st  or  2d.  Some  Creeks  and  a few  of  Sam 
Jones’  men  among  the  number.”  [Savannah  Gaz. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  secretary  of  the  navy  has  submitted  a plan  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  right  arm  of  our  national 

* The  largest  of  a succession  of  dense  hammocks. 
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defence.  The  scheme  provides  for  “a  distribution 
of  duties  upon  the  principle  of  orderly  arrangement 
allotting  to  each  branch  of  service  in  the  depart- 
ment its  special  bureau.  Thus,  it  is  proposed  to 
have  a bureau  of  navy  yards  and  docks,  another  of 
construction  and  repairs,  another  of  equipment  and 
stores,  another  of  ordnance,  &c.  The  whole  system 
appears  to  be  well  contrived  for  efficiency  and  eco- 
nomy. 

The  bill  on  the  navy  recently  reported  to  congress 
bv  the  hon  John  C.  Clark,  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  three  additional  grades  or  ranks — .those  of 
admiral,  vice  admiral  and  rear  admiral,  and  to  fix 


their  pay  as  follows:  Per  annum. 

The  admiral,  at  all  times  in  service,  $5,000 
When  on  leave,  or  waiting  orders,  4,000 

The  vice  admiral,  in  service,  4,500 

When  on  leave,  &c.  3,500 

The  rear  admiral  in  service,  4,250 

When  bn  leave,  &c.  3,000 


The  rates  are  but  inconsiderably  higher  than  those 
now  paid  to  the  senior  captain,  captains  of  squadrons, 
or  captains  waiting  orders;  making  an  entire  addi- 
tional expense  of  only  $1,750. 

Paixhan  guns.  We  learn,  says  the  Boston  Mer- 
cantile Journal,  that  eight  Paixhan  guns,  sixty-eight 
pounders,  are  to  be  immediately  shipped  from  this 
navy  yard  for  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  to  form 
part  of  the  armament  of  the  new  frigate  Congress, 
now  fitting  for  sea. 

At  Singapore,  January  20,  U.  States  ships  Con- 
stellation and  Boston,  the'  brig  Porpoise,  capt.  Ring- 
gold.  and  Oregon,  capt.  Carr,  of  the  exploring  ex- 
pedition, all  well.  Arrived  30th,  the  Vincennes,  and 
a United  States  schooner,  at  Manilla,  to  leave  for 
Singapore  soon. 


The  United  States  ship  Columbia  from  Norfolk, 
anchored  in  the  North  River,  New  York,  on  the  4th. 
Her  destination  is  the  East  Indies. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION'. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Legislature  and  governor’s  message.  The  le- 
gislature assembled  on  the  4th.  There  having  been 
no  choice  by  the  people,  Gen.  Chauncy  F.  Cleveland, 
of  Norwich,  the  democratic  candidate  at  the  elec- 
tion, was  chosen  Governor  on  Thursday  the  5th. 
The  majority  over  Ellsworth  was  71. 

William  S.  Hollabird  was  chosen  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor by  the  same  process,  by  a majority  of  65  over 
Booth,  the  whig  candidate.  Jabez  L.  White  was 
chosen  treasurer;  and  Noah  A.  Phelps,  late  collec- 
tor of  the  port  of  Middletown,  secretary  of  state. 

The  governor  elect  was  escorted  into  New  Haven 
on  Thursday,  with  the  military  parade,  usual  in  that 
state.  On  Friday  he  delivered  his  message. 

He  goes  for  discriminating  duties  on  imports,  but 
insists  that  the  amount  of  revenue  shall  not  exceed 
the  expenses  of  government  economically  adminis- 
tered, and  the  sums  necessary  for  defence.  He  is  in 
favor  of  a repeal  of  the  land  distribution  law;  ap- 
proves of  Gen.  Jackson’s  veto  of  the  bill  recharter- 
ing a U.  S.  Bank,  and  says,  “1  cannot  but  regard 
every  effort  for  a combination  of  moneyed  power,  in 
a national  bank  of  any  description,  or  under  any 
form,  as  calling  for  the  patriotic  resistance  of  every 
friend  of  republican  liberty.  We  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  such  influences  now,  and  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  remain  so.” 

The  school  fund  now  amounts  to  $2,044  255;  divi- 
dends to  the  schools  last  year  $117,493  60 — whole 
number  of  children  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this 
fund,  84,230.  In  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  re- 
venue of  the  United  States,  Connecticut  devoted  one 
half  of  her  share  to  the  support  of  common  schools, 
and  the  other  half  was  left  to  the  control  of  the  se- 
veral towns.  Many  of  the  towns  also  appropriated 
the  other  half  to  the  same  object.  The  governor 
recommends  “such  a modification  of  the  law,  as  will 
secure  the  appropriation  of  the  whole  of  this  money 
for  the  support  of  common  schools.” 

He  recommends  to  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  banking  institutions  of  the  state,  as  needing 
a thorough  reformation.  First,  as  to  the  application 
by  the  president  and  officers  of  some  of  the  banks, 
to  their  own  use,  of  a large  part  of  the  funds.  Se- 
cond, the  practice  of  taking  usurious  interest.  Third, 
the  practice  of  making  dividends,  when  the  capital 
of  a bank  has  been  essentially  impaired.  He  re- 
commends an  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  bank 
commissioners. 

He  is  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment. The  amount  received  into  the  treasury  of  the 
state  during  the  past  year,  from  the  state  prison,  is 
13,000  dollars.  [Jour,  of  Com. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Tuesday,  May  3.  The  revolutionary  legislature 
assembled  at  Providence,  Gov.  Thomas  Dorr,  deliv- 
ered his  inaugural  address. 

Mr.  Daniel  Brown,  a member  of  the  revolutiona- 
ry assembly  arrested  at  Newport,  for  treason,  and 
admitted  to  bail  for  $10,000. 

Wednesday,  May  4.  The  charter  legislature  as- 
sembled at  Newport. 

The  revolutionary  legislature  passed  an  act  for 
the  registration  of  votes  throughout  the  state;  an  act 
repealing  resolutions  passed  by  the  (charter)  gene- 
ral assembly  at  their  late  session  in  regard  to  the  re- 
moval of  state  property,  the  recalling  of  state  arms, 
and  the  appointment  of  a board  of  counsellors;  also 
an  act  repealing  “the  Algerine  law;”  and  resolutions 
requesting  the  governor  to  inform  the  president  and 
congress  of  the  United  States  that  the  government 
of  the  state  had  been  fully  organized  and  had  pro- 
ceeded to  business. 

Mr.  Wales,  one  of  the  delegates  from  Providence, 
offered  a resolution  to  the  effect  that  a committee  be 
appointed  to  proceed  to  Newport  to  meet  a similar 
committee,  if  the  general  assembly  at  that  place 
should  think  proper  to  appoint  it,  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther any  plan  could  be  devised  by  which,  with  honor 
to  both  parties,  the  controversy  could  be  determined 
speedily  and  peaceably. 

The  resolution  was  rejected  by  a unanimous  vote. 

The  senate  and  general  assembly  then  resolved 
themselves  into  joint  committee  for  the  election  of 
civil  and  military  officers.  The  appointment  of  the 
civil  officers  was  postponed  until  the  next  session. 
The  following  are  the  most  important  of  the  milita 
ry  officers  which  were  appointed: 

Americus  V.  Potter,  major  general;  Henry  F. 
Pooley,  adjutant  general;  ffm.  Oldridge,  quarter- 
master general;  Arnold  Saunders,  commissary  gene- 
ral; James  S.  Lincoln,  division  inspector;  Jedediah 
Sprague,  brigadier  general. 

On  the  same  day,  Gov.  Dorr  issued  the  following 
proclamation: 

“ Whereas,  the  general  assembly  on  the  3d  day  of 
May,  1842,  passed  the  following  resolutions: 

“ Resolved , That  the  governor  be  requested  tomake 
known,  by  proclamation,  to  the  people  of  this  state, 
that  the  government  under  the  constitution  thereof, 
has  been  duly  organised,  and  calling  upon  all  per- 
sons, both  civil  and  military,  to  conform  themselves 
to  said  constitution,  and  to  the  laws  enacted  under 
the  same,  and  to  all  other  jurisdiction  and  authority, 
duly  exercised  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  same.” 

And  whereas , the  general  assembly  on  the  4th  day 
of  May,  1842,  passed  the  following  resolutions: 

“ Resolved , That  the  governor  be  further  requested 
to  call  on  all  persons  who  are,  or  may  become,  in- 
debted to  the  state,  to  make  payment  to  the  duly  ap- 
pointed officers  and  agents,  under  the  provisions  of 
said  constitution;  and  to  make  known  to  all  persons, 
that  no  payment  to  any  other  officers  or  agents  than 
those  aforesaid  will  be  considered  as  a discharge  of 
their  obligations. 

“Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  requested  to  call 
on  all  persons  who  are  in  possession  or  hav-e  charge 
of  any  of  the  public  property,  to  deliver  the  posses- 
sion or  charge  of  said  property  to  the  authorities 
and  officers  acting  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  state.” 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Thomas  W.  Dorr,  governor  of 
this  state,  do  hereby,  as  requested,  proclaim  and 
make  known  said  resolutions  to  the  people,  of  the 
state,  and  call  upon  all  persons  to  conform  them- 
selves thereto,  and  to  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my 
hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  state  to  be  affixed 
at  the  city  of  Providence,  this  4th  day  of  May,  A:D. 
1842.  THOMAS  IV.  DORR,  governor. 

By  command  of  the  governor. 

Witness,  Wm.  H.  Smith,  sec.  of  state. 

Thursday,  May  5.  The  revolutionary  legislature 
adjourned  to  meet  on  the  1st  Monday  in  July  next. 
The  charter  legislature  still  in  session  at  Newport. 
Its  committee  for  counting  the  votes  made  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

Whole  number  of  votes  for  governor,  7,080:  Sam- 
uel W.  King,  has  4,864;  scattering,  5. 

Mr.  Clarke  presented  resolutions,  making  a requi- 
sition on  the  general  government  for  assistance  (n 
the  present  difficulties.  He  said  that  the  case  con- 
templated in  the  constitution  now  existed.  There 
was  a strong  faction  in  opposition  to  the  laws,  and  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  state  to  place  itself  under  the 
protection  guaranteed  by  the  constitution,  in  order 
to  prevent  confusion  and  bloodshed.  Resolutions 
were  accordingly  passed  making  a formal  demand 
on  the  president  to  put  down  the  insurrectionary 
movements.  The  following  is  the  form  of  the  re- 
quisition: 


“ Whereas,  a portion  of  the  people  of  this  state,  for 
the  purpose  of  subverting  the  laws  and  the  existing 
government  thereof,  have  formed  a pretended  con- 
stitution, and,  for  the  same  unlawful  purposes,  have 
met  in  lawless  assemblages  and  elected  officers  for 
the  future  government  of  this  state:  and  whereas, 
the  persons  so  elected,  in  violation  of  law,  but  in 
conformity  to  the  said  pretended  constitution,  have, 
on  the  third  day  of  May  inst.  organised  themselves 
into  executive  and  legislative  departments  of  govern- 
ment, and  under  oalii  assumed  the  duties  and  exer- 
cise of  said  pow’ers:  and  whereas,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  a strong  military 
force  was  called  out,  and  did  array  themselves  to 
protect  the  said  unlawful  organization  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  set  at  defiance  the  due  enforcement  of 
law.  Therefore, 

“Resolved  bij  the  general  assembly,  That  there  now 
exists  in  this  state  an  insurrection  against  the  law's 
and  constituted  authorities  thereof,  and  that,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  a requisition  be,  and  hereby  is  made  by  this 
legislature  upon  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
forthwith  to  interpose  the  authority  and  power  of 
the  United  States  to  suppress  such  insurrectionary 
and  lawless  assemblages,  to  support  the  existing  go- 
vernment and  laws,  and  protect  the  state  from  do- 
mestic violence. 

“ Resolved , That  his  excellency  the  governor,  be 
requested  immediately  to  transmit  a copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  the  president  of  the  United  States.” 

On  the  same  day,  the  governor,  senators,  secreta- 
ry of  state,  attorney  general,  and  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court,  by -invitation  of  major  Payne,  paid  a 
visit  to  Fort  Adams,  Newport.  The  guests  were 
carried  to  the  fjpt  in  the  barge,  and  were  received 
with  a salute  of  fifteen  guns.  A review  of  the  troops 
v/as  held,  and  the  governor  and  other  guests  express- 
ed their  gratification  in  the  highest  terms  at  the  dis- 
cipline and  appearance  of  the  men.  After  the  re- 
view, the  governor  was  invited  by  major  Payne  to 
inspect  the  arms.  A fine  collation  was  served,  and, 
after  examining  the  fortifications,  they  departed 
highly  pleased  with  the  attention  and  hospitality 
shown  to  them. 

The  supreme  judicial  court.  The  next  term  of  the 
supreme  judicial  court  does  not  take  place  till  Sep- 
tember. It  is  very  important  that  the  persons  who 
have  lately  been  engaged  in  open,  shameless  viola- 
tion of  the  laws,  should  be  speedily  tried.  It  is  the 
right  of  the  accused,  and  the  ends  of  justice  demand 
it.  We  trust  the  general  assembly  will  not  adjourn 
until  provision  has  been  made  for  a special  session 
of  the  supreme  court  in  all  the  counties. 

On  the  same  day,  Dutee  J.  Pearce,  of  the  revolu- 
tionary assembly,  was  arrested  at  Newport,  on  a 
w'arrant  issued  by  chief  justice  Durfee,  on  a charge 
of  treason  against  the  state,  and  held  to  bail  with 
two  sureties  (Sanford  Bell  and  Nicholas  Hazzard,) 
in  the  sum  of  $5,000  each. 

Warrants  issued  on  the  5th  instant  at  Newport, 
against  Joseph  Goslin,  the  general  treasurer,  under 
the  revolutionary  constitution,  Thomas  W.  Dorr, 
Jeremiah  Sheldon,  &c. 

Friday,  May  6.  The  charter  legislature  adjourn- 
ed at  2 o’clock,  to  meet  again  on  the  11th  to  hear 
the  president’s  answer  to  the  requisition,  and  arrived 
at  Providence  at  5 P.  M.,  and  were  there  received 
. and  escorted  by  1,000  persons,  of  whom  250  were 
in  uniform  of  military  companies,  and  139  on  horse- 
i back.  The  Providence  Journal  remarks  that  it  was 
| got  up  almost  extemporarily  and  without  any  unu- 
sual effort,  and  was  composed  entirely  of  the  citizens 
j of  Providence,  as  a manifestation  of  their  respect 
for  their  chief  magistrate  and  of  their  devotion  to 
law  and  order.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
suffrage  procession,  last  Tuesday,  numbered  only 
about  1600,  from  the  entire  state, and  from  the  neigh- 
boring states,  after  months  of  preparation,  the  num- 
bers yesterday  from  this  city  alone,  are  particularly 
gratifying.  The  character  of  that  procession  too, 
was  even  more  gratifying  than  its  numbers.  The 
bone  and  muscle  of  the  city  were  there;  old  men  were 
there  who  were  not  accustomed  to  participate  in  any 
public  parade,  and  young  men  who  are  ready  at  a 
moment’s  warning,  to  defend  the  safety  and  honor  of 
the  state.  Throughout  the  whole  route,  the  proces- 
sion was  enlivened  by  crowds  of  ladies  at  the  win- 
dows, doors  and  steps. 

Barrington  Anthony  arrested  at  Providence,  and 
held  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  $4,000. 

Several  members  of  the  suffrage  legislature  re- 
signed. 

A large  meeting  held  at  Providence,  furious  ad- 
dresses made,  and  the  following  resolution  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  Thomas  W.  Dorr,  the  governor  of 
our  state,  be  requested  personally  to  represent  at  the 
seat  of  government  the  eauseof  the  people  of  Rhode 
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Island,  and  to  convey  our  protest  against  the'em- 
ployment  of  the  national  forces  in  the  settlement  of 
a question  involving  the  rights  of  the  people  to  es- 
tablish or  change  their  form  of  government. 

On  the  next  day,  Monday,  the  9th,  Gov.  Dorr  ar- 
rived at  Washington.  On  Monday  the  9th,  Benjamin 
Arnold,  jr.  was  arrested  at  Providence  on  the  charge 
of  treason.  He  pleaded  not  guilty,  refused  to  find 
bail  in  the  sum  of  $4,000,  though  he  could  easily 
have  obtained  it,  and  was  committed  to  prison.  An 
ineffectual  attempt  was  made  on  the  8th  to  arrest 
Mr.  Sayles,  at  Woonsocket.  The  officer  was  intimi- 
dated by  the  crowd  of  his  friends,  who  on  the  next 
day  adopted  resolutions  for  resisting  all  arrests  in 
that  village,  and  to  send  Mr.  Sayles  to  Washington. 

On  Wednesday  the  charter  general  assembly  re- 
assembled at  Newport  to  act  on  the  despatches 
which  their  envoys  to  Washington,  Messrs.  Ran- 
dolph and  Potts,  are  expected  to  bring. 

Connecticut  mediation.  The  two  houses  of  the  Con- 
necticut legislature  have  passed  a resolution  autho- 
rising the  appointment  of  a committee  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  offering  the  mediation  of  the  state 
to  the  contending  parties  in  Rhode  Island,  for  the 
settlement  of  their  difficulties. 

On  Tuesday,  Mr.  Arnold  gave  bail  and  was  releas- 
ed; Mr.  Willard,  also.  Joseph  Joslin,  treasurer,  was 
entered  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  $10,000. 


REVISED  TARIFF. 


Report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  transmitting  a bill 
to  provide  revenue  from  imports,  and  to  change  and 
modify  existing  laios  imposing  duties  on  imports,  and 
for  other  purposes.  • 

Treasury  department,  May  9,  1842. 
Sir:  In  obedience  to  a resolution  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  29th  March  last,  requiring  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  communicate  to  the 
house  “the  plans,  views,  and  information,  and  mat- 
ters, called  for  in  the  following  letter  addressed  to 
him  on  the  26.th  February  last  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means:” 

Committee  room  of  ways  and  means, 

February  26,  1842. 

Sir:  I am  instructed  by  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  to  request  you  to  communicate  to  them  any 
plan  which  you  may  have  for  raising  the  necessary 
amount  of  revenue  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  go- 
vernment by  an  increase  of  duties  on  importations, 
or  by  auction  duties  on  goods  imported,  or  otherwise; 
also,  any  plan  or  view  which  you  may  have  on  the 
subject  of  home  valuation,  cash  duties,  or  ware- 
housing system,  or  any  other  matters  incidentally 
connected  with  these  subjects,  and  especially  any 
information  which  can  be  afforded  by  your  depart- 
ment as  to  the  particular  article  imported  which  will 
best  bear  an  increase  of  duty,  and  the  amount  of  such 
increase. 

As  the  committee  are  now  ready  to  take  this  sub- 
ject under  consideration,  they  would  be  happy  to  re- 
ceive your  views  at  as  early  a day  as  possible.  Re- 
spectfully, yours, 

MILLARD  FILLMORE,  chairman. 
Hon.  Walter  Forward.  ' 

I have  the  honor  to  state  that,  upon  the  subject  of 
taxing  “sales  at  auction  of  goods  imported  or  other- 
wise,” with  a view  “to  increasing  the  revenue,”  the 
department  is  under  the  necessity,  for  the  want  of 
more  full  and  distinct  information  respecting  it,  to 
defer  the  expression  of  any  opinion  in  reference  to 
the  expediency  of  the  tax  question. 

The  opinion  of  the  department  as  to  the  impracti- 
cability of  the  “home  valuation,”  provided  in  the 
compromise  act,  was  expressed  in  the  report  on  the 
finances,  made  on  the  20th  of  December  last,  and 
remains  unchanged. 

Various  substitutes,  proposed  with  a view  of  se- 
curing the  benefits  promised  to  the  manufacturing 
interests  and  laboring  classes  by  such  valuation,  have 
been  considered;  but,  after  mature  reflection,  it  has 
been  thought  best  to  continue  the  existing  mode  of 
assessing  ad  valorem  duties,  so  far  as  those  duties  are 
retained,  guarding  it,  as  far  as  practicable,  from 
abuse,  by  additional  precautions  against  fraudulent 
invoices. 

The  plan  of  the  department  “for  raising  the  ne- 
cessary amount  of  revenue  for  defraying  the  expenses 
of  government  by  an  increase  of  duties  on  Importa- 
tions” will  appear  in  the  accompanying  bill. 

The  object  primarily  regarded  in  framing  this  bill 
■was  the  supply  of  an  amount  of  revenue  supposed  to 
be  commensurate  with  the  probable  wants  of  the  go- 
vernment in  future  years.  The  limit  of  expenditures 
must  of  course  be  determined  by  congress;  and  all 
estimates  by  the  department  of  their  amount  are  ne- 
cessarily, in  some  degree,  conjectural.  In  reference 
to  this  matter,  it  possesses  no  means  of  forming  a 
correct  judgment  other  than  those  which  are  equally  I 


in  the  power  of  every  member  of  congress.  The  de- 
partment can  go  no  further  than  assume  that,  what- 
ever expenditures  may  be  required  to  support  the  go- 
vernment and  maintain  or  enlarge  our  system  of  na- 
tional defence,  will  be  certainly  incurred;  and,  being 
well  convinced  that  the.  United  States  cannot  be 
placed  in  that  condition  of  entire  security  which  ap- 
pears to  be  called  for  by  popular  opinion  as  well  as 
demanded  by  our  highest  interests,  without  liberal 
and  parhaps  increased  appropriations  from  year  to 
year,  the  supposition  of  diminished  expenses  has  not 
been  entertained.  That  spirit  of  economy  which  for- 
bids prodigality  and  waste  is  not  ‘expected  to  inter- 
pose to  frustrate  a liberal  system  of  measures  for  the 
national  defence. 

A secondary,  though  extremely  important,  object 
in  framing  this  bill  has  been  to  afford  some  relief  and 
encouragement  to  the  laboring  classes  and  the  me- 
chanical trades  of  the  country,  whose  interests  are 
now  languishing  under  a severe  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, ruinous  depression.  While  it  is  conceded 
that  the  primary  object  of  duties  on  imports  is  the 
raising  of  revenue,  it  is  believed  that  a proper  discri- 
j ruination  among  the  articles  made  dutiable,  as  well 
• as  in  the  amount  of  duties,  may  be  rightfully  demand- 
| ed  by  the  interests  referred  to,  and  is  favorable  to 
the  interests  of  all. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  department 
on  this  subject,  it  became  necessary  to  institute  in- 
quiries in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
await  the  required  details  and  statements.  The  de- 
lay, therefore,  which  has  taken  place  in  reply  to  the 
letter  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  as  well  as  to  the  resolution  of  the  house,  was 
necessary,  not  only  in  affording  the  opportunity  to 
those  who  are  connected  with  the  several  interests 
above  mentioned  to  present  their  views  on  matters 
vitally  important,  but  also  in  allowing  to  this  depart- 
ment some  reasonable  timefor  due  examination,  and 
for  an  equitable  and  judicious  arrangement  of  a sub- 
ject so  complicated  and  delicate  in  its  character  as 
that  in  framing  a system  of  dues. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
years  1842,  1843,  and  1844  exhibits  the  measure  of 
income  necessaary  to  be  raised  during  the  same  pe- 
riod: 

For  the  year  1841. 

Civil,  foreign  intercourse,  and  miscel- 
laneous, military  and  naval,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  departments  $24,424,358  95 

Permanent  appropriations  932,000  00 

Debt  due  by  corporate  cities,  principal 
and  interest  135,900  00 

Parts  of  the  old  public  debt  5,000  00 

Three  and  five  per  cent,  funds  due  to 
the  states,  including  the  sums  due 
to  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  under 
the  late  law  412,000.  00 

Interest  payable  in 
1842,  on  the  loan  of 
1841  and  1842  $513,000 

Redemption  of  treasu- 
ry notes,  including 
interest  7,400,000 

7,913,000  00 


For  the  year  1843. 
Civil,  foreign  inter- 
course, and  miscel- 
laneous,military  and 
naval  $24,424,358  95 

Permanent  appropria- 
priations  932,000  00 

Debt  due  by  corporate 
cities  132,000  00 

Parts  of  the  old  public 
debt  5,000  00 

Three  and  five  per 
cent,  funds  due  to 
the  states  362,000  00 

Interest  payable  in 

1843  on  loan  1,003,000  00 

Redemption  of  treasu- 
ry notes,  including 
interest  5,300,000  00 


33,822,258  94 


the  states  100,000  00 

Interest  payable  in 

1844  on  loan  1,003,000  00 

Principal  of  the  loan, 

payable  January  1, 

1845  5,668,976  88 


32,262,035  83 

Total  98,242,953  73 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  probable  amount 
of  receipts  into  the  treasury  to  meet  the  expenditures 
during  the  years  above  mentioned,  provided  the  scale 
of  duties  on  imports  now  submitted  by  the  depart- 
ment shall  be  acceptable  to  congress: 

Probable  receipts  into  the  treasury  in  1842. 
Customs,  to  June  30, 

1842  $8,000,000  00 

Customs,  to  December 
31,  1842  13,721.667  00 

Lands,  for  the  year  1,000,000  00 
Treasury  notes  issued  5,000,000  00 
Loan  of'1841  and  1842  11,331,023  12  i 
Miscellaneous  sources  150,000  00 

$39,202,690  12 

Probable  receipts  for  1843. 

Customs  27,443.335  00 

Lands  2,000,000  00 

Miscellaneous  150,000  00 


Probable  receipts  for  1844. 
Customs  27,433,335  00 

Lands  .2,000,000  00 

Miscellaneoussources  150,000  00 


29,593,335  00 


29,593,335  00 


Total  $98,389,360  12 

It  will  be  perceived  that  among  the  estimated  re- 
ceipts into  the  treasury  the  fund  accruing  from  the 
sales  of  the  public  land  is  included.  The  duties  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  submitted  being  in  many  instances 
higher  than  twenty  per  cent,  its  passage  will,  under 
the  terms  of  the  distribution  act,  restore  the  income 
from  the  public  lands  to  the  national  treasury. 

Annexed  is  a schedule,  marked  D,  designed  to  show 
the  amount  of  importations  in  1840  of  the  dutiable 
articles  included  in  the  present  bill,  and  of  the  reve- 
nue which  would  accrue  from  each,  at  the  rates  of 
duty  now  proposed. 

The  importations  assumed  as  the  basis 
of  revenue  are  seen  to  amount  to 
$93,817,985,  yielding  a gross  reve- 
nue of  $32,603,335  27 

From  which  deduct  estimated  amount 
ofdrawbackon  merchandise  ex  port- 
ed, on  refined  sugar  and  spirits, 
pickled  fish,  and  expenses  of  collec- 
tipn  5,160,000  00 


For  the  year  1844. 
Civil,  foreign  inter- 
course, and  miscel- 
laneous,militarv  and 
naval  “ $34,424,358  95 

Permanent  appropria- 
tions 931,000  00 

Debt  due  by  corporate 
cities  128,700  00 

Parts  of  the  old  public 
debt  5,000  00 

Three  and  five  per 
cent,  funds  due  to 


32,158,658  95 


Leaving  a nett  revenue  of  $27,443,335  27 

In  the  existing  state  of  the  country,  embarrassed 
and  crippled  as  it  is,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
importations  during  the  present  and  two  following 
years,  that  can  be  fully  relied  on.  In  the  port  of  N. 
York,  the  importations  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
were  much  less  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
the  year  1841,  and  in  the  succeeding  quarters  of  the 
current  year  the  disproportion ' is  likely  to  be  still 
greater.  While  the  removal  of  a portion  of  the  du- 
ties on  the  31st  of  December  last  brought  into  the 
country  a large  amount  of  products  which  were  wait- 
ing for  that  event,  the  increase  of  duties  by  the  tariff 
now  proposed,  on  many  important  articles,  together 
with  the  cash  system  of  payment,  will  operate,  no 
doubt,  for  a time,  to  check  importations.  There  are 
other  circumstances  to  discourage  importations, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  decline  in  the 
prices  of  some  of  our  staple  articles  of  export,  and 
the  large  stale  loans  effected  in  Europe,  which  were 
paid  in  productions  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  are 
still  outstanding  as  a permanent  balance  against  this 
country. 

Although  the  estimate  of  imports  for  the  present 
and  twonext  succeedingyears  is  given  atninety  three 
millions,  it  is  proper,  to  state  that,  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstances above  adduced,  it  will  not  be  a matter  of 
surprise  if  they  should,  in  the  average  amount,  fall 
short  of  the  sum  mentioned.  But  it  is  believed  that 
the  trade  and  business  of  the  country,  as  well  domes- 
tic as  foreign,  have  reached,  or  nearly  so,  their  low- 
est point  of  depression,  and  that,  under  the  benign  in- 
fluence of  the  system  of  duties  proposed,  they  will, 
in  the  course  of  another  year,  begin  to  improve,  and, 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  recover  their  former  pros- 
perity. Under  this  expectation,  the  duties  on  tea 
and  coffee  are  limited  in  the  bill  to  three  years,  after 
which  period  it  is  expected  that  the  revenue  accruing 
from  other  sources  will  be  adequate  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent wants  of  the  government,  and  finally  to  extin- 
guish the  public  debt. 
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I have  already  adverted  to  the  influeneeof  the  sys- 


tem of  cash  duties  in  cheeking;  redundant  importa- 
tions. The  annexed  table,  marked  E,  will  show  the 
influence,  generally,  of  duties  upon  importations.  It 
docs  not  comprise  all  the  articles  included  in  the  pre- 
sent bill,  but  embraces  a number  sufficient  in  amount 
and  importance  to  exhibit  a complete  view  of  the 
principle  which  this  statement  is  designed  to  eluci- 
date. It  commences  in  the  year  preceding  the  rise 
of  duties  under  the  tariff  of  1824,  and  extends  to  1840, 
inclusive,  so  as  to  embrace  the  periods  when  the 
highest  rates  of  duty  were  exacted,  and  that  of  their 
decline  under  the  compromise  act.  It  will  he  per- 
ceived, on  an  inspection  of  this  table,  that,  although 
the  increase  of  duties  was  followed  in  some  instances 
by  a slight  falling  off  in  importations,  the  latter  soon 
rose  to  their  former  amount,  and  suffered  no  material 
diminution  under  the  operation  of  the  highest  rates 
of  duty. 

These  facts  are  persuasive  to  show  that  the  duties 
now  proposed  do  not,  in  the  main,  exceed  the  true 
revenue  point,  and  that  the  increase  of  income  which 
they  are  expected  to  yield  will,  whenever  our  trade 
shall  have  resumed  its  regular  and  natural  course,  be 
realized. 

But,  should  even  a different  result  be  experienced, 
and  the  foreign  supply  decline  in  a ratio  exceeding 
that  of  the  increase  of  the  duties,  or  be  cut  off  alto- 
gether, it  by  no  means  follows  that  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  decline  in  the  aggregate  receipts  of  the 
treasury.  On  this  subject,  the  views  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, late  secretary  of  the  treasury,  contained  in  his 
report  to  congress  made  in  December,  1822,  are  both 
pertinent  and  instructive:  “But  if,”  says  the  report, 

“contrary'  to  present  anticipation,  the  proposed  aug- 
mentation of  duties  should,  before  the  public  debt  be 
redeemed,  produce  a diminution  of  the  revenue  aris- 
ing from  the  importation  of  those  articles,  a corres- 
ponding if  not  a greater  augmentation  may  be  confi- 
dently expected  upon  other  articles  imported  into  the 
United- States.  This  supposition  rests  upon  the  two- 
fold conviction,  that  foreign  articles  nearly  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  domestic  exports  will  be  imported 
and  consumed,  and  that  the  substitution  of  particular 
classes  of  domestic  articles  for  those  of  foreign  na- 
tions not  only  does  not  necessarily  diminish  the  value 
of  domestic  exports,  but  usually  tends  to  increase 
that  value.” 

1 desire,  however,  that  the  principle  in  view  of  the 
department,  in  fixing  the  rates  of  duty  upon  wool, 
cotton,  hemp,  iron,  and  the  manufactures  of  each  of 
those  materials,  as  well  as  from  leather,  should  be 
distinctly  understood.  They  were  regarded  as  ob- 
jects of  great  national  concern,  and  their  permanent 
supply  at  home  essential  to  our  real  independence. 

Although  it  is  admitted  that  an  entire  home  supply 
cannot  be  immediately  attained  without  actual  or  at 
least  possible  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  a portion 
of  the  American  people,  yet  the  imposition  of  duties 
at  such  rates  as  shall  tend  gradually  but  certainly  to 
increase  such  supply,  while  they  no  more  than  meet 
the  absolute  wants  of  the  treasury  in  the  meantime, 
is  deemed  to  be  not  only  expedient  in  itself,  but  enti- 
tled to  rank  among  the  obligations  of  government  to 
the  whole  country. 

There  are  other  articles  which,  though  not  strictly 
classed  among  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life  or 
means  of  national  defence,  are  yet  of  great  conveni- 
ence and  importance;  and  the  extent  and  variety  of 
labor  employed  in  their  production  are  such  as  to  call 
for  the  favorable  notice  of  government. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  duties  upon  prices 
in  our  home  market,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much 
at  this  time.  The  subject  was  briefly  considered  in 
my. report  on  the  finances  in  December  last,  and  I 
will  only  add,  in  this  place,  that  the  additional  cost, 
if  any,  to  the  consumer  of  imported  articles  or  those 
of  a like  description  produced  at  home,  arising  from 
the  imposition  of  duties,  is  not  the  single  point  to  be 
regarded  in  determining  whether  or  not  such  duties 
are  to  be  treated  as  a positive  uncompensated  burden. 
We  are  to  look  much  further,  and  ascertain  their 
effect  in  extending  the  home  market  of  our  agricul- 
tural products',  and  their  influence  upon  the  value  of 
land  and  of  labor  df  all  descriptions.  In’such  a sur- 
vey it  will  be  found  that  the  benefit  thus  accruing 
will  be  enhanced  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease, if  any,  in  the  cost  of  dutiable  articles;  while 
the  yearly  produce  of  the  country,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  the  yrearly  earnings  of’the  people,  are 
thus  materially  enlarged:  all  this  being  but  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  the  great  truth,  that  labor  and  in- 
dustry are  the  true  source  of  natural  wealth  and 
prosperity;  and  of  another  truth,  plainly  resulting 
Irom  the  first,  that  the  earnings  of  labor  and  industry  | 
are  much  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  encourage- 
ment they  receive,  and  to  the  variety  of  employment 
which  may  be  offered  to  their  pursuits. 

With  a view  to  guard  the  revenue  against  fraudu- 


lent undervaluations,  which  cannot  be  entirely  pre- 
I vented  by  the  scheme  of  ad  valorem  duties,  specific 
duties  arc  proposed  in  nearly  all  cases  when  practi- 
cable. The  operation  of  the  system  of  specific  dulies 
may  not  be  perfectly  equal  in  all  cases,  in  respect  to 
the  value  of  the  articles  included  under  it.  But  this 
inconvenience  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  secu- 
rity of  the  revenue  against  evasions,  and  by  the  ten- 
dency of  specific  duties  to  exclude  worthless  and  in- 
ferior articles,  by  which  purchasers  and  consumers 
are  often  imposed  on. 

In  assessing  ail  valorem  duties,  the  foreign  value  of 
goods  imported  has  been  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the 
duty.  In  ascertaining  this  value  by  appraisement,  it 
is  attempted  to  place  some  new  guards  on  the  reve- 
nue. But  it  may  be  worthy  of  consideration  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  advisable  to  adopt  a regulation 
by  which  the  option  should  be  given  to  the  collec- 
tor, in  cases  where  supposed  undervaluation  in  the 
invoices  exists,  to  take  the  goods  for  the  use  of  the 
government,  on  paying  the  importer  for  the  same 
at  the  value  mentioned  in  the  invoice  together  with 
an  advance  of  ten  per  cent,  thereon,  and  the  ave- 
rage of  costs  and  charges  on  the  importation  of  simi- 
lar goods. 

A material  and  indeed  a fundamental  considera- 
tion, which  reconciled  a large  portion  of  the  country 
to  the  compromise  act,  was  the  home  valuation  which 
it  promised.  This  consideration  having  failed,  all 
parties  are  at  liberty  to  project  such  new  scheme  for 
the  adjustment  of  duties  on  imports  as  the  common 
interest  may  demand.  But,  in  attempting  such  ad- 
justment, the  spirit  of  concession  and  forbearance, 
which  should  characterize  every  measure  bearing  ex- 
tensively upon  various  and  sometimes  conflicting  in- 
terests, or,  speaking  perhaps  with  propriety,  in  this 
instance,  of  conflicting  opinions,  ought  to  be  observed. 
In  this  respect,  and  this  only,  can  the  great  principles 
which  entered  into  the  compromise  act  be  substanti- 
ally carried  out. 

The  system  of  cash  duties,  although  a material 
condition  in  the  arrangement  of  the  compromise  act, 
must  now  stand  upon  its  own  intrinsic  merits.  In 
this  view  alone  it  is  recommended  to  congress.  The 
abolition  of  custom  house  credits  is  a measure,  sus- 
tained by  reasons  which  appear  to  the  department  to 
be  conclusive.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  a cash  system,  it  may  be  well  to  premise  that 
more  than  one-half  of  all  the  imports  from  Europe, 
and  a considerable  portion  of  those  from  other  coun- 
tries, arc  on  foreign  account.  In  some  branches  of 
the  import  business,  (silks,  for  instance),  American 
merchants  have  given  place,  almost  entirely,  to  fo- 
reigners. The  causes  which  have  induced  this  state 
of  things  are  various,  and  may  not  be  equally  opera- 
tive. It  is  believed,  however,  that,  among  these 
causes,  our  credit  system  may  not  have  been  with- 
out some  influence.  But,  waiving  all  discussion  of 
this  point  at  present,  the  lact  that  so  large  an  amount 
of  this  import  business  is  now  in  foreign  hands,  and 
that  the  advantages,  if  any,  of  the  credit  system  ac- 
crue in  a great  measure  to  them,  is  a consideration 
not  to  be  disregarded.  An  ither  consideration  of 
great  weight  in  this  matter  is  the  circumstance  that 
the  fluctuations  and  revulsions  so  frequently  experi- 
enced in  our  great  marts  of  foreign  commerce,  the 
effects  of  which  have  been  as  often  felt  throughout 
the  whole  country,  are  to  be  ascribed,  to  some  ex- 
tent, to  the  facilities  afforded  by  our  system  of  cus- 
tom house  credits.  They  are  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, a lone  of  money  to  the  amount  of  the  duties, 
by  the  government,  to  the  importing  merchant.  The 
credit  itself  becomes  a capital  in  trade,  and  serves  to 
stimulate  and  progressively  enlarge  that  portion  of 
the  import  business  which  rests  wholly  on  a fictitious 
basis. 

It  may  bo  true  that  men  of  small  capital,  or  with- 
out any  capital  at  all,  would  be  benefited  by  obtain- 
ing credit  from  the  government;  but  it  is  not  less  true 
that  the  claim  to  this  extraordinary  indulgence,  if  it 
exist  at  all,  attaches  solely  to  the  American  merchant, 
and  belongs  in  no  way  to  foreigners.  It  is,  more- 
over, worthy  of  remark,  that  in  a sound  condition 
of  the  trade,  when  foreign  supplies  are  really  called 
for  by  the  wants  of  the  country,  the  means  of  pay- 
ing the  duties  arc  ensured  by  the  prospect  of  a ready 
market,  or  may  be  obtained  upon  the  credit  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  importer,  in  the  community  where 
he  resides..  If  he  does  not  possess  this  credit  or 
responsibility  among  his  neighbors,  there  appears 
no  very  good  reason  why  he  should  be  trusted  by 
the  government.  The  security  which  he  offers 
in  the  one  case  would  be  equally  attainable  in  the 
other. 

The  system  of  credits,  established  in  the  infancy 
of  our  commerce,  when  there  was  but  little  capital 
in  the  country,  and  the  import  business  was  on  a foot- 
ing totally  different  from  what  it  now  is,  might,  have 
been  productive  of  real  advantage.  But  the  slate  of 
things  which  attended  its  establishment  no  longer  con- 


tinues. Capital  is  sufficiently  abundant  for  the  sup- 
plying the  country  with  foreign  products,  and  much  of 
the  trade  itself  has  been  shifted  from  American  to 
foreign  hands. 

Among  the  direct  advantages  expected  to  arise 
from  the  cash  system  is  its  tendency  to  check  over- 
trading, and  to  restrain  importations  within  limits 
indicated  by  the  wants  of  the  country  and  the  pro- 
bable amount  of  its  exchangeable  surplus.  It  needs 
no  labored  argument  or  research  to  prove  that  the 
present  embarrassment  in  all  our  departments  of  la- 
bor and  enterprise  have  arisen  very  much  from  over- 
trading, nor  docs  it  require  much  discussion  to  show 
that  the  spirit  of  overtrading  and  reckless  adven- 
ture has  been  favored  by  the  system  of  custom  house 
credits. 

Another  advantage  of  the  cash  system,  no  less  ob- 
vious, is  the  reduction  of  expenses  incident  to  the 
collection  of  the  revenue.  The  number  of  custom 
house  bonds  outstanding  and  unpaid  is  very  great, 
and  the  amount  of  money  lost  through  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  importers  and  their  sureties  must  amount 
to  some  millions.  There  is  no  reasonable  probabili- 
ty that  such  losses  would  cease  to  occur  hereafter. 
Add  to  this  the  expenses  of  litigation,  which  in  many 
cases  are  enormous. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  cash  duties  is  that 
of  the  warehousing  system,  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  department  has  been  anxiously  directed.  The 
constitution  of  tire  United  States,  article  1,  section 
9,  declares  that  “no  preference  shall  be  given,  by 
any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue,  to  the 
ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another.” 

It  is  manifest  that  under  this  restraint  a ware- 
housing system,  if  established,  must  be  universal. 
Regarded  in  this  light,  the  policy  of  the  measure,  as 
well  as  the  expense  attending  its  practical  operation, 
are  matters  of  grave  importance,  and  require  more 
consideration  than  it  has  been  in  the  power  of  the 
department  to  bestow  upon  them.  The  whole  sub- 
ject is  therefore  left  to  the  better  judgment  of  con- 
gress. 

Some  modifications  are  proposed  of  the  laws  re- 
gulating the  drawback  of  duties.  The  time  within 
which  goods  can  be  exported  for  the  benefit  of  draw- 
back is  found  by  experience  to  be  unnecessarily 
long.  The  bill  proposes  one  year,  as  in  the  earlier 
laws.  It  proposes,  also,  to  retain,  as  formerly,  for 
the  use  of  government,  and  to  re-imburse  expenses 
incurred,  two  and  a half  per  cent,  of  all  drawbacks 
of  duties  on  goods  imported,  other  than  foreign  re- 
fined sugar,  iri  re-pect  to  which  it  has  been  thought 
necessary  to  retain  ten  per  cent,  of  the  drawback, 
in  order  to  prevent  or  check  the  interference  which 
would  otherwise  take  place  with  our  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interests.  The  drawback  on  su- 
gars refined,  and  spirits  distilled  from  molasses  in 
the  United  States,  lias  also  been  modified  according 
to  the  proposed  changes  in  the  rates  of  duty. 

Suggestions  from  various  quarters  have  been  made 
to  the  department,  as  to  the  policy  of  extending  our 
system  of  dra  wback  upon  certain  articles  of  domes- 
tic manufacture,  so  as  to  embrace  articles  manufac- 
tured from  hemp,  iron,  and  wool,  and  to  allow  upon 
the  export  of  those  articles,  when  manufactured 
solely  from  foreign  materials,  a drawback  equal  or 
nearly  equal  in. amount  to  the  duty  paid  on  the  im- 
portation of  such  materials.  The  interests  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  would  no  doubt  be  promoted 
by  the  adoption  of  some  such  system  as  that  above 
recommended,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  pro- 
portionably  enlarge  the  spttere  of  manufacturing  la- 
bor. The  objection  which  is  understood  to  have 
been  urged  against  this  system  is,  that  it  cannot  be 
so  guarded  by  legal  provisions  as  to  secure  the  reve- 
nue against  frauds.  The  answer  has  been,  that  the 
exposure  of  the  revenue  to  frauds,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  scheme  referred  to,  would  be  no  greater 
than  that  which  attends  the  allowance  of  drawbacks 
upon  the  manufacture  of  refined  sugar  and  distilled 
spirits;  and  that,  in  respect  to  the  latter,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  government  has  shown  that  few,  if  any, 
frauds  have  occurred.  Upon  this  subject,  however, 
the  department,  though  inclined  to  favor  the  idea,  is 
not  prepared  to  submit  any  specific  plan,  but  leaves 
it  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  wisdom  of  congress  may 
direct.  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  FORWARD,  sec.  of  the  Ina. 
Hon.  Jonx  White,  speaker  of  the  house  of  rep. 


REPRESENTATION-ELECTIONS. 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  COGGIN,  OF  VA. 

ON  THE  MANNER  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  ELECTIONS. 

Mr.  Goggin  said  he  had  not  come  to  the  house  this 
morning  for  the  purpose  of  making  a speech  on  the 
subject  now  before  the  committee.  He  had  looked 
but  little  into  the  question  involved  in  the  amendment 
oflered  by  the  gentleman  from  Now  Jersey,  (Mr- 
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Halsted,)  on  last  evening.  It  was  new  to  him,  and 
presented,  at  first  view,  some  difficulties.  He  had 
not  seen  the  amendment  in  print — it  not  having  been 
published  in  the  morning  papers,  and,  in  the  confu- 
sion which  prevailed  in  the  hall  on  yesterday,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  hear  it,  when  read  at  the  table 
by  the  clerk.  He  had,  on  learning  its  purport  and 
its  object,  been  struck  with  its  novelty,  to  say  the 
least  of  it:  that,  viewing  it  in  this  light,  he  had  but 
a moment  before  coming  to  the  house  this  morning, 
looked  at  Mr.  Madison’s  exposition  of  this  clause  of 
the  constitution,  under  which  it  was  proposed  to  ex- 
ercise this  power,  and  take  from  the  states  the 
privilege  they  had  now  used,  under  the  constitution, 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  of  fixing  the  time,  place, 
and  manner  of  holding  their  own  elections  for  mem- 
bers of  congress.  He  had  risen,  he  said,  mainly  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  views  of 
one  so  able  and  so  distinguished  as  Mr.  Madison. 
He  did  not  propose  to  debate  the  subject:  he  had  not 
come  prepared  with  proper  references;  and  after 
sufficient  examination  of  the  subject,  to  enter  at 
leDgth  into  discussion — he  would  leave  that  to  others. 
Mr.  Madison,  he  said,  having  been  a member  of  the 
general  convention  which  adopted  the  constitution, 
he  might  be  well  supposed  to  be  capable  of  judging 
of  what  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  that  instru- 
ment were,  and  what  was  their  meaning  and  the 
construction  that  should  be  given  to  particular 
clauses.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Virginia 
convention  that  pas'sed  upon  the  ratification  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  it  was  in  this 
latter  body  that  he  gave  the  exposition  to  which  Mr. 
G.  had  alluded,  and  which  he  would  presently  ask 
to  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Gog  gin  said  that  he  had  not  expected  this 
proposition  would  meet  with  favor  among  those  who 
professed  to  be  states  rights  men,  as  some  did  on  the 
floor.  He  used  not  the  words  in  derision.  He  used 
them,  not  only  as  a Virginian,  but  as  an  American — 
as  one  desirous  that  all  the  rights  of  the  general  and 
state  governments  should  be  preserved  and  guarded 
in  exercising  either  powers  expressly  delegated,  or 
those  about  which  there  was  doubt.  On  most  of  the 
important  leading  topics,  he  had  been  willing  to  fol- 
low the  views  of  Mr.  Madison.  He  believed,  he 
said,  with  him,  that  the  power  to  regulate  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  was  given  to 
congress — but  only  to  be  exercised  under  particular 
circumstances.  Cases  might  arise,  in  which  the  le- 
gislatures of  the  states,  failing  to  make  the  necessa- 
ry regulations,  that  then  it  might  be  proper  for  con- 
gress to  interpose  to  prevent  a dissolution  of  the  go- 
vernment— to  such  cases  did  the  wisdom  of  the  fra- 
mers of  the  constitution  look,  and  for  such  was  it 
thought  necessary  to  provide,  by  inserting  the  clause 
which  declares  that  “the  time,  place,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  senators  and  representatives, 
shall  be  provided  in  each  state  by  the  legislatures  thereof- — 
but  the  congress  may,  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or 
alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of 
choosing  senators.”  Cases  might  occur,  though  they 
never  had  yet,  in  which  it  would  be  proper  to  call  to 
aid  this  clause  of  the  constitution:  “The  states  shall 
at  all  times”  and  “congress  may  at  such  limes" — as 
the  states,  failing  to  do  their  duty,  it  may  become 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  on  the  operation  of  the 
general  government.  The  states  had  so  far  always 
acted  in  the  matter — why  had  not  congress?  Be- 
cause no  emergency  had  arisen  to  require  it.  Con- 
gress and  the  states  both  could  not  act  at  the  same 
time:  if  they  did,  the  states  might,  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  legislature,  establish  one  system  for 
themselves  and  congress,  even  against  the  protest, 
for  example,  of  the  twenty-one  members  from  Vir- 
ginia, might  establish  another- — the  two  governments 
would  thus  be  brought  in  conflict,  and  the  question 
would  arise,  which  rule,  or  regulation,  or  law  should 
be  obeyed — that  which  our  own  people  at  home  had 
established,  or  that  which  might  be  forced  upon  us 
by  the  votes  of  the  members  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  all  the  north- 
ern states,  or  all  of  the  southern  states,  if  you 
please,  against  the  united  voice  of  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr.  Goggin  said  he  would  beg  leave  to  ask  gentle- 
men if  they  had  considered  that  congress,  under  the 
power  now  sought  to  be  exercised,  of  districting  the 
whole  Union,  might  hereafter,  instead  of  the  distinct 
system,  establish  the  general  ticket  system  whenever  it 
pleased! 

[Certainly,  said  several  members.] 

Mr.  G.  said  he  thanked  gentlemm  for  the  admis- 
sion— it  was  then  conceded  that,  although  Virginia 
cherishes  her  system  of  dictricts  and  will  adhere  to 
it — this  congress  might  doit  away — her  whole  sys- 
tem might  be  abrogated  by  a single  vote  in  the  ma- 
jority in  this  and  the  other  house.  He  said  such  a 
claim  of  power  or  the  exercise  of  such  a power  by 
this  government  surprised  him  much,  or  would  sur- 


prise him  if  carried  out:  yet  it  was  conceded  by  the 
advocacy  of  this  resolusion,  which,  however,  he  had 
no  doubt  had  been  introduced  from  patriotic  consi- 
derations. He  did  not  impugn  or  suspect  the  motives 
of  gentlemen  at  all. 

He  said  that  by  the  operation  of  a system  which 
under  this  power  might  be  established,  he  and  his 
friend  and  colleague  near  him  (Mr.  Powell)  might 
be,  as  well  a=  all  his  other  colleagues,  ousted  of  their 
seats  on  this  floor  as  representatives  of  particular 
districts — not  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  but  by 
regulations  adopted  by  congress — not  by  the  votes  of 
our  people  at  home,  said  he,  hut  by  the  votes  of  those 
whom  we  have  never  seen — between  whom  and 
them  there  is  no  sort  of  sympathy,  and  who  can 
know'  nothing  of  their  wants  and  wishes.  Instead 
ofhaving  twenty-one  members  here  from  twenty-one 
districts,  we  may  have  (if  congress  should  adopt  the 
general  ticket  system)  twenty-one  members  from  a 
single  district  in  the  state— the  districts  might  be  dis- 
franchised, and  who  would  be  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple for  such  an  outrage?  Not  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, sitting  in  Richmond,  in  which  there  is  a mem- 
ber from  all  the  counties,  to  give  an  account  at 
home,  but  230  members  of  congress,  sitting  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  nine-tenths  of  whom  may  never 
have  been  even  within  the  limits  of  the  state.  Under 
the  operation  of  such  a system  my  colleague,  (Mr. 
Powell,)  said  Mr.  G.,  though  preferred  as  their  re- 
presentative by  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  people  of 
Loudon,  Fauquier,  and  Fairfax  might  be  supplanted, 
and,  under  the  general  ticket  system,  another  or  oth- 
ers might  be  substituted,  whom  no  man  in  his  district 
may  have  ever  seen.  By  the  general  ticket  system, 
too,  if  adopted  and  enforced  by  congress,  it  is  admit- 
ted it  might  be,  a majority  of  one  vote  in  one  hundred 
thousand  would  be  sufficient  to  send  twenty-one 
members  to  congress  from  Virginia,  when  49,999, 
including  every  man  in  his  friend’s  district,  might 
prefer  twenty-one  members,  of  which  his  friend 
might  be  one. 

Mr.  G.  said  he  entered  his  solemn  protest  against 
the  exercise  of  this  power.  We  had  gone  on  under' 
our  present  system  for  half  a century,  and  he  hoped 
now  it  would  not  be  disturbed.  His  state  claimed  to 
manage  her  own  affairs,  in  her  own  way.  Mr.  G. 
said  he  would  now  ask  the  clerk  to  read  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Madison,  to  which  he  had  alluded,  and  which 
he  at  first  only  designed,  in  rising,  to  have  read.  i 

The  clerk  then  read  the  following: 

“Mr.  Monroe  wished  that  the  honorable  gentle-; 
man,  who  had  been  in  the  federal  convention,  would 
give  information  respecting  the  clause  concerning 
elections.  He  wished  to  know  why  congress  had  an 
ultimate  control  over  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of 
elections  of  representatives,  and  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  that  of  senators,  and  also,  why  there  was  an 
exception  as  to  the  place  of  electing  senators. 

“Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  of  the 
exception  was,  that  if  congress  could  fix  the  place 
of  choosing  the  senators,  it  might  compel  the  state 
legislatures  to  elect  them  in  a different  place  from 
that  of  their  usual  sessions,  which  would  produce 
some  inconvenience,  and  was  not  necessary  for  the 
object  of  regulating  the  elections.  But  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  give  the  general  government  a control  over 
the  time  and  manner  of  choosing  the  senators,  to  pre- 
vent its  own  dissolution. 

“With  respect  to  the  other  point,  it  was  thought 
that  the  regulation  of  time,  place,  and  manner  of 
electing  the  representatives,  should  be  uniform 
throughout  the  continent.  Some  states  might  regu- 
late the  elections  on  the  principles  of  equality,  and 
others  might  regulate  them  otherwise.  This  diver- 
sity would  be  obviously  unjust.  Elections  are  regu- 
lated now  unequally  in  some  states,  particularly 
South  Carolina,  with  respect  to  Charleston,  which  is 
represented  by  thirty  members.  Should  the  people  of 
any  slate,  by  any  means  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, it  was  judged  proper  that  it  should  be  remedied  by 
the  general  government.  It  was  found  impossible  to 
fix  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  the  election  of  re- 
presentatives in  the  constitution.  It  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  leave  the  regulation  of  these,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  state  governments,  as  being  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  of  the  people,  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  general  government,  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  produce  uniformity,  and  prevent  its  own  dis- 
solution. And,  considering  the  state  governments  and 
genera)  governments  as  distinct  bodies  acting  in  dif- 
ferent and  independent  capacities  for  the  people,  it 
was  thought  the  particular  regulations  should  be  submit- 
ted to  the  former,  and  the  general  regulations  to  the  latter. 
Wei  e they  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  state  gov- 
ernments, the  general  government  might  eaisily  be 
dissolved.  But  if  they  be  regulated  properly  by  the 
state  legislatures,  the  congressional  control  will  very 
probably  never  be  exercised.  The  power  appears 
to  me  satisfactory,  and  as  unlikely  to  be  abused  as 
any  part  of  the  constitution.” 


Mr.  G.  said,  a voice  which  he  recognised  as  com- 
ing from  a gentleman  near  him,  was  heard,  saying 
the  authority  was  adverse  to  his  position.  He  said, 
gentlemen  might  entertain  different  'dews  about  the 
matter;  as  for  his  own  part,  he  was  very  clear  on 
the  point  of  expediency.  He  could  not  doubt  about 
the  intention  of  the  article,  when  Mr.  Madison  had 
declared  as  he  had  done,  that  it  was  thought  proper 
to  leave  the  regulation  of  the  elections  of  representa- 
tives in  the  first  place  to  the  state  governments,  yet,  un- 
der the  ultimate  control  of  the  general  government, 
when  it  was  found  necessary  to  exercise  the  power, 
“to  prevent  its  own  dissolution."  If  (said  he)  gentle- 
men think  this  authority  sustains  their  position,  in- 
stead of  the  one  he  maintained,  they  were  welcome 
to  the  benefit  of  it — high  as  he  admitted  it  to  be. 

For  his  own  part,  (he  said)  he  wished  it  to  be  un- 
derstood, distinctly  understood,  that  he  did  not  op- 
pose the  district  system,  as  regulated  by  the  states — he 
preferred  it  to  any  and  all  others;  he,  in  fact,  abhor- 
red the  system  of  election  of  members  to  congress 
by  general  ticket:  it  was  opposed  to  all  his  notions 
of  right.  Let  each  district  (said  he)  send  the  man 
of  her  own  choice  to  do  the  people’s  business. 

He  was  only  opposed  to  congress  undertaking  to 
do  that  which  properly  belonged  to  the  states.  He 
was  willing  to  trust  the  legislature  of  Virginia;  he 
had  full  as  much  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  its 
members  as  he  might  have  in  a majority  at  some  time 
on  this  floor. 


CIVIL  APPROPRIATIONS. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  CAMPBELL,  OF  S.  C. 

ON  THE  GENERAL  APPROPPUATION  BILL,  DELIVERED  IN 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  APRIL  15,  1842. 

Mr.  Adams  having  concluded  his  remarks,  (as 
heretofore  reported,  see  page  134.) 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  South  Carolina,  addressed  the 
committee,  in  substance,  as  follows:  There  are  parts 
of  the  gentleman’s  speech  wrho  has  just  resumed  his 
seat  in  which  I concur,  and  there  are  parts  which  I 
condemn  as  connected  both  with  our  foreign  and 
domestic  relations. 

I cordially  concur  in  the  sentiment  which  he  has 
expressed  with  so  much  sincerity,  that  “our  country 
may  always  be  successful,  but  whether  successful  or 
not,  may  she  always  be  right!”  It  is  a noble  senti- 
ment, worthy  of  the  gentleman. 

I also  concur  with  him  in  the  hope  that  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  may  be  preserved  as  long  as  they  can 
be"  with  honor.  And,  notwithstanding  the  number 
and  complexity  of  our  points  of  controversy  with 
foreign  powers,  especially  with  England,  I see  no 
good  reason  to  doubt,  if  approached  on  both  sides 
with  a proper  spirit  and  with  a full  view  of  Ihe  great 
importance  to  both  nations  of  preserving  their  pre- 
sent amicable  relations,  that  they  well  be  satisfacto- 
rily settled. 

I have  not,  however,  risen  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing our  foreign  relations;  and  had  the  gentleman 
confined  his  remarks  to  them,  I would  have  retained 
my  seat.  But  he  has  thought  proper  to  seize  on  this, 
as  he  has  on  many  other  occasions,  to  attack  both  the 
representatives  and  what  he  is  pleased  to  designate 
“the  peculiar  institutions”  of  the  south;  and  to  some  of 
these  attacks,  although  they  have  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  propositions  ostensibly  before  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  my  intention,  unless  called  to  order  for 
irrelevancy,  to  reply  at  length. 

On  a proposition  to  strike  out  of  the  general  ap- 
propriation bill,  the  salary  of  our  minister  to  Mexico, 
and  to  reduce  those  for  Austria  and  Prussia  one-half, 
the  gentleman  has  managed,  as  usual,  to  misplace 
many  of  the  common-place  topics  of  abolition.  He 
has  charged  the  representatives  of  the  south  with  de- 
nying to  northern  and  western  gentlemen  an  equality 
in  the  privilege  of  debate;  he  has  designated  one  of 
her  institutions  as  a plague-spot,  a misfortune,  a 
crime;  and  he  has  stated  his  principal  objection  to 
our  minister  at  Mexico  to  be  that  he  had  promoted 
the  passage  of  “that  execrable  21st  rule  that  is  driv- 
ing this  union  to  its  dissolution.” 

The  gentleman  does  not  properly  appreciate  the 
deep  and  abiding  attachment  of  the  people  of  this 
country  to  the  union,  if  lie  supposes  it  is  to  be  dis- 
solved because,  forsooth,  the  abolitionists  are  not  al- 
lowed to  convert  this  hall  of  legislation  into  an  arena 
for  incendiarism  to  play  off  its  antics.  No,  sir,  the 
attachment  of  the  people  to  this  monument  of  our 
political  wisdom  and  glory  commenced  with  the  birth, 
has  grown  and  strengthened  with  the  growth  and 
strength  of  the  country,  and  will  continue  to  grow 
and  strengthen,  in  despite  of  the  combined  efforts, 
here  and  elsewhere,  of  domestic  fanatics  and  foreign 
emissaries. 

From  what  quarter  of  the  union  was  a petition 
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first  presented  to  this  house  for  its  dissolution?  Not 
from  the  section  formerly  represented  hy  our  pre- 
sent minister  to  Mexico,  or  hy  any  gentleman  who 
voted  for  the  21st  rule;  but,  I am  sorry  to  say,  from 
the  section  of  country  represented  in  part  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  himself!  Who  was  found 
on  this  floor  to  be  the  standard  bearer  of  this  nefa- 
rious petition?  Not  our  present  minister  to  Mexico, 
or  any  representative  from  the  slaveholding  states, 
but  every  eye  is  turned  to  the  gentleman,  and  every 
voice  is  prepared  to  say,  “thou  art  the  man.”  Yes, 
he  who  once  ministered  as  the  high-priest  at  its  altar 
was  the  first  to  violate  its  sanctity! 

Monstrous  however,  as  this  petition  was,  it  only 
prayed  for  the  peaceful  accomplishment  of  an  ob- 
ject to  which  hundreds  of  petitions  attempted  to  be 
intruded  upon  the  house  indirectly  tend,  through 
scenes  of  contention  and  blood. 

Many  things,  evil,  evil  in  themselves,  are,  through 
the  wise  dispensations  of  Providence,  made  produc- 
tive of  good  never  contemplated  by  their  authors, 
and  such  must  be  the  effect  of  the  petition  to  which  1 
have  alluded.  For,  although  it  has  afforded  humiliat- 
ing evidence  of  the  joint  influence  of  folly,  fanati- 
cism and  passion,  its  presentation  here  must  con- 
vince the  people  of  the  whole  union  of  the  dangerous 
and  criminal  extent  to  which  the  pretended  right  of 
petition  may  be  carried. 

I cannot  be  induced  to  attempt  a personal  disre-' 
spect  to  the  gentleman.  When  I consider  his  vene- 
rable age  and  the  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  | 
the  country,  I cannot  for  a moment  helive,  notwith-j 
standing  the  presentation  of  that  petition,  that  he  is 
an  enemy  to  the  union.  But  the  very  fact  that  a 
gentleman  whose  biography  for  half  a century  would  ; 
embrace  almost  the  entire  political  history  of  the  ] 
country,  could  be  induced  from  motives  of  consci- j 
ence  to  present  such  a petition,  is  only  additional 
evidence  of  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  a rule  i 
more  comprehensive  than  any  which  we  have  yet  j 
established  for  the  exclusion  of  subjects,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  lies  not  the  abolition  of  slavery  but  the 
dissolution  of  the  union. 

To  show  the  light  in  which  the  conduct  of  the 
gentleman  has  been  held  bv  the  legislature,  of  at  least 
one  patriotic  non-slaveholding  state,  I will  read  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  state  of  Ohio.  They  are 
as  follows: 

“Whereas  it  has  been  communicated  to  this  gene- 
ral assembly  that  John  Quincy  Adams,  late  chief] 
magistrate  of  this  union,  and  now  a representative  in 
congress  from  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  has  pre- 
sented to  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States  a petition  from  American  citizens,  praying 
that  congress  may  dissolve  this  confederacy.  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  slate  of  Ohio, 
That  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  in  aid- 
ing to  give  publicity  and  importance  to  this  treasona- 
ble proposition,  has  subjected  himself  to  the  merited 
censure  and  reprehension  of  his  countrymen. 

“ Resolved , That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  general  as- 
sembly, the  house  of  representatives  cf  the  United 
States  owe  it  to  themselves,  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, whose  representatives  they  are,  to  stamp  the 
course  and  conduct  of  the  member  from  Massachu- 
setts with  the  severest  marks  of  indignant  disappro- 
bation and  censure.” 

In  reading  these  resolutions  permit  me  to  express 
the  regret  which  I feel  that  the  name  of  the  venera- 
ble gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is  included  in 
them.  I regret  that  such  a name  must  bear  through 
all  future  time  the  unenviable  reputation  of  having 
been  the  first  to  present  a petition  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  union.  But  although  the  first,  he  is  not  the 
last.  It  is  a misfortune  that  even  bad  examples  set 
by  gentlemen  of  reputation  will  have  humble  imita- 
tors, and  a gentleman  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Giddixgs), 
who  has  recently  returned  to  his  constituents  under 
the  censure  of  this  house  for  certain  resolutions 
which  he  afterwards  presented  in  the  Creole  case, 
soon  followed  his  example.  This  gentleman  will  be, 
I suppose,  returned  to  us  from  his  particular  district, 
which,  from  all  accounts,  is  as  wrong  in  politics  as 
lie  is  himself;  but  I doubt  not  that  the  resolutions  I 
have  read  are  approved  by  a large  portion  of  his 
state,  and  that  his  conduct  will  be  regarded  with  the 
same  approbation  there  that  it  has  been  on  this  floor. 

One  other  benefit  must  be  obtained  from  these  pe- 
titions, not  contemplated  by  their  authors  or  by  the 
gentlemen  who  presented  them. 

The  vote  on  the  reception  of  the  petition  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Adams) 
stood  ayes  40,  nays  16G.  Thus  we  made  up  a record 
showing,  by  1G6  to  40  votes,  that  this  pretended  right 
of  petition  which  has  been  so  much  contested  is  a 
mere  humbug,  used  only  for  party  purposes.  Where 
were  the  tender  consciences,  the  constitutional  scru- 
ples of  gentlemen,  when  they  were  called  on  to  say 
ay  or  no  on  the  reception  of  this  petition?  They  had 


no  more  right  to  refuse  to  receive  it  than  they  "have  , 
to  receive  any  other,  the  agitation  of  which  would 
be  productive  of  discord  and  dangerous  to  the  union, 
or  over  which  congress  can  exercise  no  rightful  ju- 
risdiction. On  the  vote  on  the  reception  of  the  pe- 
tition of  a similar  character  oflered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Giddings,)  the  affirmative  vote  was 
only  25. 

I hope  that  gentlemen  from  non-slaveholding  states 
who  have  stood  up  here  in  defence  of  the  constitution, 
and  have  resisted  the  agitation  of  abolitionism  on  this 
floor,  will  not  forget  these  votes,  by  which  the  21st 
rule  has  in  elfcct  heen  declared  constitutional  by  a 
large  majority  of  both  parties  from  every  part  of  the  I 
union. 

But  this  is  not  all.  At  the  late  extra  session  a rule 
was  forced  upon  the  Tionse  by  the  votes  of  a large 
majority  of  the  whig  party  from  the  non-slaveholding 
states,  declaring  that  no  petitions  whatever,  except : 
upon  subjects  referred  to  in  the  president’s  message  : 
and  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy,  should  he  consi-  1 
dered  during  that  session.  This  was  going  far,  very 
far  beyond  the  21st  rule.  If  we  have  a right  to  pass  j 
such  a resolution  for  one  session  we  have  the  same  , 
right  for  another,  and  may  make  it  applicable  either 
to  one  session  or  to  a whole  congress.  I did  not  vote 
for  this  rule  of  the  extra  session,  but  the  gentleman  i 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Slade)  and  most  of  the  other 
abolitionists  on  this  floor  did.  I have  never  objected 
to  the  consideralion  of  a petition  over  which  I thought 
we  had  jurisdiction  for  an  entire  session  of  congress,  ] 
but  most  of  the  abolitionists  on  this  floor  have. 

Is  it  not  evident  from  the  statements  I have  made  j 
that  the  real  ground  of  complaint  is,  not  that  the 
constitutional  right  of  petition  has  been  violated,  but  i 
that  we,  by  the  21st  rule,  have  endeavored  to  pre- 
vent this  house  from  being  converted  into  an  auxilia- 
ry abolition  society? 

I will  here  read  an  extract  from  an  editorial  in  the 
Globe  newspaper,  and  I will  leave  it  to  gentlemen  to 
say  with  how  much  truth  the  picture  is  drawn: 

•‘The  people  of  the  south,  where  5,000,000  of  white 
men  exist,  are  irritated  and  inflamed  by  a course  of 
abuse,  lying  and  insult,  if  paralleled,  certainly  not 
exceeded,  in  the  history  of  the  press;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  people  of  the  north  are  alarmed  by 
assertions  that  the  people  of  the  south — the  weakest 
section  of  the  union,  but  numerically  twice  as  strong  I 
as  our  fathers,  in  our  revolution,  for  the  purposes  of 
defence— are  plotting  to  enforce  on  them  the  mstitu- 
tution  of  African  slavery.  If  congress  passes  a law 
that  incendiary  writings,  calculated  to  wake  up  in- 
surrection amongst  the  slaves  of  the  south,  shall  not 
be  scattered  throughout  the  south  by  the  United  States 
mail,  it  is  an  outrage  on  the  north.  If  the  southern 
states  prohibit  incendiaries  from  preaching  insurrec- 
tion to  their  slaves,  it  is  a violation  of  the  liberty, 
of  speech  to  northern  citizens.  If  they  forbid 
the  printing  or  circulation  of  writings  and  papers  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  same  end  within  their  own 
limits,  arid  amongst  their  own  people,  the  liberty  of 
the  press  is  invaded  to  the  northern  people.  If  they 
protest  against  the  passage  of  laws  by  the  northern 
states  by  which  the  law  of  congress,  passed  in  pur- 
suance of  the  constitution,  is  nullified,  and  their  fugi- 
tive slaves  are  taken  from  them,  it  is  asserted  that 
they  wish  to  take  from  the  northern  people  the  rights 
of  habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  jury.  Thus  the  different 
sections  of  the  union  are  instigated  to  hate  each 
other.  In  the  mean  time,  stealthily  and  cautiously 
they  approach  their  object — a dissolution  of  the 
union.  At  first,  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
not  the  constitution,  is  relied  on  to  support  their  dog- 
mas. Then,  if  the  constitution  protects  and  autho- 
rises slavery,  it  is  anti-Christian,  and  the  laws  of  God 
are  to  be  obeyed  before  those  of  men.  Then,  as  an 
alternative  between  abolitionist^'1  and  the  union,  “let 
the  union  go.”  At  length,  emboldened  by  proselytes 
and  encouraged  by  timid  or  unprincipled  politicians, 
they  take  a political  position,  and  openly  declare 
their  object  and  unfurl  the  banner  of  a dissolution  of 
the  union.” 

The  gentleman  has  pronounced  slavery  to  be  a 
plague-spot,  a sin,  a misfortune.  Sir,  it  will  be  a 
day  of  wo  to  the  south — it  will  be  a time  of  lamenta- 
tion to  the  slaves — when  the  gentleman  succeeds  in 
producing  the  impression  that  it  is  sinful  to  hold  one. 
Men  of  tender  consciences,  of  virtue  and  of  piety, 
will  then  rid  themselves  of  this  description  of  proper- 
ty, and  the  poor  slave  will  be  left  to  toil  arid  bleed 
and  sweat  under  the  lash  of  merciless,  unconscien- 
tious,  and  avaricious  masters.  In  the  name  of  hu- 
manity I declare  that  it  would  be  cruel  in  the  gen- 
tleman to  produce  this  impression  at  the  south,  if  it 
was  in  his  power  to  do  so. 

We  are  not  sent  here  to  discuss  questions  of  mo- 
rality and  religion;  but,  having  noticed  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  on  this  subject,  I will  take  occasion 
to  express  my  unqualified  disapprobation  of  admis- 
sions that  I have  heard  made  even  by  southern  gen- 


tlemen on  this  floor,  that  slavery  is  a great  moral 
and  political  evil,  which  has  weighed  and  is  weighing 
like  an  incubus  on  the  south.  This  is  an  admission, 
or  rather  assertion,  which  no  representative  of  the 
south  is  authorised  to  make. 

I admit  that  slavery,  like  all  other  human  institu- 
tions, has  its  evils;  but  I deny  that  the  south  has  lan- 
guished under  its  influence,  or  that  her  progress, 
either  morally  or  politically,  has  been  retarded  by  its 
existence  among  us. 

It  is  true,  as  a general  remark,  that  population  has 
advanced  less  rapidly  in  the  slaveholding  than  in  the 
non-slaveholding  states;  but,  if  you  understand  the 
geography  of  the  country,  its  soil  and  climate,  you 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  tracing  this  to  its  proper 
cause.  The  slaveholding  states,  with  few  exceptions, 
stretch  along  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  arid  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  embracing 
the  peninsula  of  Florida,  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
miles.  Along  the  whole  of  this  extent  there  is,  with 
few  exceptions,  a belt,  averaging  in  breadth  from 
forty  to  sixty  miles  of  low, sandy  country,  interspers- 
ed with  sand-hills  and  unhealthy  swamps,  whose 
poisonous  exhalations,  under  the  influence  of  a south- 
ern sun,  are  almost  as  unfavorable  to  the  European 
constitution  as  the  exhalations  of  the  Niger  or  the 
Nile,  but  which  experience  has  proved  to  he  conge- 
nial to  the  African  race.  There  are  portions  of  this 
region  of  great  fertility  and  in  the  highest  state  of  cul- 
tivation; but  much  the  greater  part  is  too  poor  in  its 
native  stale  to  attract  a dense  population,  until  the 
fertile  lands  of  the  west  shall  have  been  occupied. 
This  is  the  true  reason  why  population  has  not  ad- 
vanced to  the  same  extent  in  some  of  the  others. 
For  example,  I have  heard  Kentucky  represented  as 
almost  a perfect  Eden;  and,  although  I have  never 
visited  that  state,  I have  seen  some  fine  specimens 
of  her  productions  in  the  genus  homo  on  this  floor. 
But  still  it  may  be  said  that,  with  all  her  natural  ad- 
vantages, population  has  not  advanced  so  rapidly  as 
in  the  neighboring  state  of  Ohio.  The  cause  is  obvi- 
ous. Her  inhabitants  have  turned  their  attention 
very  much  to  pasturage.  Her  wealthy  proprietors 
have  purchased  the  farms  of  their  poorer  neighbors; 
and  blooded  horses,  and  Durham  cattle,  and  Berk- 
shire hogs,  have  to  some  extent  been  substituted  for 
men  and  women,  who  in  their  turn  have  emigrated 
to  cheaper  lands,  and  carried  civilization  still  further 
west.  Few  states,  of  equal  age,  have  advanced  so 
rapidly  as  Tennessee  in  population  for  the  last  ten 
years. 

But  let  us  look  at  this  subject  in  another  aspect. 
The  productions  of  the  slave  labor  of  the  south  is  one 
of  the  principal  means  by  which  this  nation  has  risen 
to  its  present  commercial  importance.  After  supply- 
ing our  manufactures  with  the  raw  material  of  cot- 
ton, and  almost  the  entire  consumption  of  the  coun- 
try in  rice  and  tobacco,  those  three  great  staples  rais- 
ed in  a section  of  the  country  containing  less  than  a 
third  of  the  population,  constitute  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  exports  of  the  domestic  produce  of  the 
whole  union.  To  say  nothing  of  rice  and  tobacco, 
the  single  article  of  cotton  produced  at  the  south,  in 
its  cultivation,  manufacture,  and  sale,  does  more  to 
feed  the  hungry  to  clothe  the  naked,  and  spread  ci- 
vilization among  men,  than  is  produced  by  ten  times 
the  population  in  any  other  part  of  the  worl  I.  Ab- 
stract this  article  from  commerce,  and  you  would 
not  only  reduce  millions  to  wretchedness  and  want 
who  have  never  seen  an  African  slave,  but  you  would 
cover  the  earth  with  barbarism.  The  possession  of 
this  great  key  of  commerce  will  do  more  to  preserve 
our  amicable  relations  with  England  than  would  an 
army  of  a hundred  thousand  men,  or  a navy  twice  as 
strong  as  the  one  that  we  have. 

Does  it  appear  from  this  statement  that  slavery  lias 
weighed  like  an  incubus  on  the  country,  and  that 
our  advancement  has  been  retarded  by  its  existence 
among  us?  If  gentlemen  suppose  that  cotton  can  be 
cultivated  extensively  for  export  where  African  sla- 
very does  not  exist,  1 need  but  refer  them  to  the  re- 
publics of  South  America  and  Mexico,  where  the 
climate  and  soil  are  equally  advantageous.  From  no 
portion  of  South  America,  except  Brazil,  where  this 
institution  is  still  preserved,  is  cotton  a valuable  ar- 
ticle of  export.  I may  be  pointed  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  referred  to  the  great  increase  of  the  import  of 
cotton  from  that  region  into  England  for  the  lust  year 
or  two.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  combined 
influence  of  the  present  condition  of  things  in  the 
east,  by  which  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  has  been 
checked,  the  China  market  closed  against  India  cot- 
ton, and  to  the  strong  temporary  stimulus  of  English 
abolitionism.  I would  be  pleased  if  a candid  aboli- 
tionist (looking  at  Mr.  Sludc ) would  inform  me  how 
far  the  abolitionists  of  this  country  depend  upon  aid, 
if  not  from  the  British  government,  at  least,  from  Bri- 
tish subjects,  in  promoting  the  overthrow  of  one  of 
the  institutions  of  their  own  country? 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  said  that 
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“Texas  was  cursed  with  the  sin  of  slavery  restored,” 
and  even  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  in  substance 
that  the  south  was  not  so  deeply  guilty.  Texas, 
guilty  as  the  gentleman  supposes  her,  has  never  forg- 
ed fetters  for  the  arms  of  a freeman.  The.  slaves 
which  she  holds  are  hereditary  bondmen,  taken  from 
this  country;  and  when  she  contrasts  her  rapid  pro- 
gress in  prosperity  with  the  imbecile  and  wretched  con- 
dition  of  the  neighboring  provinces  of  Mexico,  it  is  not 
likely  that  with  all  the  imprecations  that  can  be  pour- 
ed upon  her  head,  she  will  be  disposed  to  abandon  this 
institution. 

No  opinion  of  this  house  can  either  strengthen  or 
weaken  the  rights  of  the  slaveholders  of  this  coun- 
try to  hold  their  slaves.  We  hold  under  the  laws  of 
our  respective  sta'es,  guarantied  and  sanctioned  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a ques- 
tion w’ith  which  the  people  of  the  non-slaveholding 
states  have  nothing  to  do,  politically,  except  so  far 
as  they  are  bound  by  the  constitution,  which  binds 
us  all  together  to  maintain  and  support  the  institu- 
tions guarantied  by  that  instrument— obligations  that 
are  reciprocal  throughout  all  the  states,  and  which 
will  bind  the  people  of  the  south  to  go  to  war,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  protect  the  property  of  the  north  or  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  territory  of  the  most  north- 
ern and  most  western  states  in  the  union, 

But,  although  irrelevant  to  the  subject  before  the 
committee,  and  only  authorised  by  the  course  which 
has  been  taken  in  this  debate  by  the  gentlemen  who 
preceded  me,  I will,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
gross  injustice  of  taunting  us  upon  this  subject,  enter 
into  a brief  history  of  African  slavery.  The  African 
slave  trade,  as  is  known  I presume  to  every  gentleman 
of  the  house  was  commenced  by  the  Portuguese,  at  that 
time  an  important  commercial  and  navigating  people, 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  It,  however, 
made  but  little  progress  until  early  in  the  16th  century, 
when  the  Emperor  Charles  the  5th,  from  humanity, 
and  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  Indians  engaged 
in  working  the  mines  in  the  Spanish  West  India  Is- 
lands, authorised  the  importation  of  Africans.  From 
that  time  it  rapidly  spread  throughout  all  the  south- 
ern European  colonies  on  this  hemisphere;  and  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  the  south  has  never  had  the 
question  presented  to  her  under  circumstances  that 
she  could  exercise  the  choice  whether  she  would  or 
would  not  allow  this  institution  to  exist  upon  her  soil? 

I have  seen  it  historically  stated  that,  as  early  “as 
1620,”  the  very  year  that  the  gentleman’s  ancestors 
landed  at  Plymouth,  in  Massacluisets,  “and  only 
about  thirteen  years  after  the  settlement  at  James- 
town, in  Virginia,  a Dutch  vessel  from  the  coast  of 
Guinea  sailed  up  the  James  river  and  landed  the  first 
African  slave  that  was  ever  brought  to  British  Ame- 
rica.” African  slavery,  then,  is  coeval  in  this  coun- 
try with  its  settlement  by  a civilized  and  Christian 
race  of  men.  Not  only  African  slavery,  but  the 
African  slave  trade,  existed  through  the  entire  peri- 
od of  our  colonial  dependence  on  the  mother  coun- 
try, through  the  war  of  the  revolution;  during  the 
period  that  we  were  united  under  the  articles  of  con- 
federation; and  under  the  constitution  by  virtue  of 
which  we  are  now  assembled,  down  to  the  year  1803. 
The  constitution  expressly  declares — 

“The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as 
any  of  the  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to 
admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  congress  prior  to  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight;  but  tax  or 
duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation  not  exceed- 
ing ten  dollars  for  each  person.” 

Thus  we  see  that  not  only  African  slavery  is,  but 
the  African  slave  trade  was  expressly  recognised  by 
the  constitution  under  which  we  are  assembled:  a 
trade  which,  permit  mo  to  say,  was  condemned  at  the 
soulh  before  it  was  at  the  north— a trade  which  is 
now  condemned  at  the  south  as  much  as  it  is  at  the 
north;  and  a trade  effectually  to  suppress  which  1 
am  willing  and  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  lie  who  will 
go  farthest;  but,  under  the  pretext  of  suppressing 
which,  I am  not  willing  that  the  flag  of  my  country 
should  be  wantonly  insulted  by  the  cruisers  of  a fo- 
reign power.  The  gentleman,  in  his  remarks  on 
yesterday,  spoke  of  it  as  a remarkable  thing  that, 
while  a member  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  cabinet,  he  should 
have  resisted  the  claim  of  the  British  government  to 
search  our  vessels  for  the  alleged  object  of  suppres- 
sing this  trade,  while  southern  slaveholders,  members 
of  the  same  cabinet,  were  in  favor  of  it.  1 do  not 
think  that  it  is  at  all  remarkable;  for,  if  there  were 
any  portion  of  this  country  engaged  in  the  African 
slave  trade,  (hey  were  not  the  people  of  I he  south;  and 
if  the  people  of  any  section  of  this  country  are  more 
interested  flian  all  the  rest  in  suppressing  it  they  are 
the  peopie  of  the  south.  In  addition  to  the  motives, 
which  operate  on  other  sections  of  the  union,  we  at 
the  south  have  the  additional  motive  of  seif  interest 
to  suppress  this  trade;  for,  as  must  be  evident  to  all, 
the  introduction  of  every  additional  slave  into  any 
of  (he  West  India  Islands,  or  on  any  part  of  the  con- 


tinent, increases  the  competition  of  slave  labor,  and 
reduces  the  value  of  those  already  here.  This,  there- 
fore,as  the  gentleman  seems  to  suppose , is  not  a south- 
ern question;  and,  although  we  are  not  willing  lhat  En- 
gland should  be  permitted  to  prescribe  to  us  a new  rule 
upon  the  subject  of  search,  neither  are  we  willing 
that  our  flag  should  protect  a pirate.  1 acknowledge 
the  difficulty  of  efficient  action  on  the  part  of  the 
cruiser  of  either  nation  in  suppressing,  this  trade 
without  a mutual  right  of  visitation,  attended  by  suf- 
ficient examination  to  ascertain  the  nationality  of  a 
suspicious  vessel  over  whose  deck  the  flag  of  either 
is  unfurled.  But  where  will  you  place  the  limit  be- 
tween examination  and  search;  or,  if  you  permit  the 
one,  how  can  we  insure  to  our  vessels  engaged  in  law- 
ful commerce  protection  against  the  abuses  incident 
to  the  other? 

W e have  by  our  legislation  inflicted  no  wrongs  upon 
Africa,  certainly  none  since  1808.  It  is  different,  how- 
ever, with  England,  and  perhaps  her  zeal  may  be  in- 
creased from  a desire  to  make  some  retribution  for 
the  great  sti  uulus  given  to  the  African  slave  trade  by 
her  ill-adtised  emancipation  acts. 

I will  read  from  a British  Review  of  high  charac- 
ter, (Blackwood’s  Magazine  for  July,  1839).  I 
wish  the  accounts  were  later;  but  this  debate  com- 
ing up  unexpectedly,  I am  not  provided  with  them. 
After  showing  from  returns  laid  before  Parliament 
that  the  annual  production  of  sugar,  which  had 
for  seven  years  previous  to  1833  amounted  in  Ja- 
maica to  the  average  of  93,156  hogsheads,  had,  in 
the  year  1836,  been  reduced  to  61,604;  and,  from  ac- 
counts that  had  been  received,  would  probably  not 
amount  to  10,000  hogsheads  in  1839,  the  review  pro- 
ceeds as  follows: 

“In  short,  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  island  is 
totally  disappearing;  the  negroes,  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  either  will  not  work  at  all  for  any  wages, 
or  are  so  extravagant  in  their  demand  for  wages,  and 
so  irregular  and  inconstant  in  their  habits,  as  to  render 
it  altogether  impossible  to  continue  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  or  coffee  with  any  prospect  of  a profit.  Unless 
some  other  race  can  be  introduced  who  will  supply 
their  place  by  free  labor,  and  they  peaceaby  retire 
to  the  mountains  in  the  interior,  there  to  squat  and 
lead  a life  of  savage  indolence  and  penury,  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  in  five  years  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies  will  have  entirely  ceas- 
ed, and  nine-tenths  of  the  estates  will  have  irrevoca- 
bly reverted  to  a state  of  nature.  Could  any  tiling 
else  have  been  expected?  St.  Domingo,  before  the 
emancipation  of  its  negroes,  produced  700,00(1,000 
pounds  of  sugar,  being  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together;  now  it  imports  that  article  of 
produce.  * * * * No  other  result  could  possi- 
bly have  been  anticipated  from  a measure  which, 
however  well  intended,  was  founded  on  such  absurd 
and  delusive  principles  as  the  slave  emancipation 
act.  The  principle  on  which  it  proceeded  was,  that 
five  years  were  sufficient  to  clothe  the  slave  with  the 
habits  and  desires  of  a freeman,  and  render  the  tran- 
sition from  servitude  to  liberty  safe  and  salutary;  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed  that  five  hundred  years  would 
have  been  little  enough  for  the  momentous  change. 
How  long  did  it  take  to  wear  our  slavery  in  the  Bri- 
tish island?  Five  centuries.  Why  was  it  never 
found  possible  to  extirpate  it  even  amidst  all  the  re- 
finements and  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome? 
Why  does  it  still  exist,  in  undiminished  and  undimin- 
ishiug  vigor,  over  two-thirds  of  the  globe?  Evident- 
ly because  it  is  a necessary  step  in  the  progress  of  ci- 
vilization; because  without  it  savage  man  never  lias 
worked,  and  never  will  work;  because  without  its 
coercion  the  human  race  would  be  chained  forever 
to  the  hunter  or  shepherd  state;  because,  but  for  the 
slavery  of  our  Saxon  progenitors,  we  would  now 
have  been  wandering  in  the  woods;  because,  what- 
ever evils  may  he  attendant  on  servitude,  and  they 
are  many  and  grievous,  they  are  trivial  in  compari- 
son of  the  universal  and  wide  spread  penury,  the  to- 
tal stoppage  of  the  advance  and  prospects  of  the  hu- 
man race,  which  instantly  follows  the  cursing  of 
uncivilized  man  with  the  nominal  blessings,  but  the 
real  destitution,  of  freedom.  * M *■  Does  the 
cessation  of  the  slave  trade  over  the  globe,  the  evi- 
dent amelioration  of  the  African  race,  and  the  stop- 
page of  the  unutterable  horrors  of  the  middle  pas- 
sage, console  the  friends  of  humanity  for  this  disap- 
pointment of  all  their  hopes  and  blasting  of  their  ex- 
pectations on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic?  Alas! 
here  the  prospect  is  even  more  gloomy  than  on  the 
sunny  slopes  of  Jamaica,  now  choked  with  weeds, 
or  the  rich  marshes  of  Guiana,  fast  relapsing  into 
jungle.  The  slave  trade  has  been  double  in  extent 
and  quadrupled  in  horrors  throughout  the  globe  by 
tiic  monstrous  act;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  African 
race,  under  European. cupidity,  are  now  incompara- 
bly greater  than  when  the  philanthropy -of  Wilber- 
force  and  Clarkson  first  interferred  lbr  their  relief. 
The  rapid  decline  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 


British  West  India  Islands  has  given  an  impulse  to 
the  foreign  slave  colonies  which  is  almost  incredible, 
and  augmented  to  an  extent  which  it  is  piteous  to 
think  of  both  the  number  of  blacks  who  are  annual- 
ly torn  from  their  homes  and  their  children  in  Afri- 
ca and  the  barbarity  with  which  they  are  treated  on 
their  passage  to  the  American  shores.  * * * One 

way,  and  me  only,  of  stopping  the  infernal  traffic  ex- 
ists; and  that  is,  enabling  the  British  planter,  with 
stationary  slaves,  gradually. improving  in  'industry,  to 
undersell  the  foreign  slaveholder  in  the  supply  of  the 
world  with  sugar.  That  method — the  simple,  just, 
progressive  method  of  nature — was  in  satisfactory 
progress,  and  the  slave  trade  must  have  declined, 
and  perhaps  in  the  course  of  ages  expired,,  from  the 
effect  of  the  competition  of  the  British  stationary 
serf  with  the  foreign  imported  slave,  when  the  whole 
progress  was  stopped  by  the  emancipation  act;  our 
islands  reduced  to  ruin;  our  own  slaves  restored  to 
savage  life;  and  a new  impulse,  to  which  philanthro- 
py can  assign  no  limits,  communicated  to  the  execra- 
ble traffic  in  human  flesh.” 

I might  refer  to  other  testimony,  but  the  extracts 
which  I have  read  are  sufficient  to  show  the  effects 
of  emancipation  madness  in  the  Britisli  West  India 
islands  and  on  the  African  slave  trade — effects  which 
were  doubtless  not  foreseen  until  it  was  too  late  to 
recall  the  fatal  act  by  which  the  fairest  and  riciiest 
portion  of  the  British  empire  has  been  ruined,  and  in- 
calculable evils  inflicted  on  the  cause  of  humanity. 
It  is  certainly  a political  anomaly  that,  while  Eng- 
land has  at  such  heavy  sacrifices  attempted  to  assert 
the  rights  of  the  African  race,  the  voice  of  humanity 
should  not  have  reached  her  from  the  east.  I speak 
not  of  the  China  war;  but  I allude  to  the  suffering 
millions  in  British  India,  trodden  down  and  oppress- 
ed by  British  avarice;  I allude  to  the  oceans  of  blood 
which  she  has  shed  in  that  unhappy  country — to  the 
unjust  and  remorseless  wars  winch  she  has  waged 
against  a weak  and  timid  race — to  the  slave  trade  it- 
self, as  it  exists  where  her  influence  is  paramount.  I 
read  from  a late  paper. 

“The  mode  of  coxducting  the  slave  trade  in 
British  India.  The  following  is  part  of  a statement 
made  by  the  leader  of  a gang  of  slavers  on  the  coast 
of  Malacca,  as  quoted  in  a late  speech  of  Lord  Broug- 
ham. It  will  be  recollected  lhat,  if  not  actually  sub- 
jected, Britisli  influence  is  paramount  in  that  coun- 
try, whose  capital  was  taken  in  1807,  and  is  still  re- 
tained by  England. 

“I  left  my  home  with  a gang  of  forty  Thugs,  and 
proceeded  to  Husseeagunge,  where  Heera  Dass  and 
Rookmunee  went  to  the  city  of  Muttra  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  some  clothes,  and  succeeded  in  win- 
ning the  confidence  of  four  travellers,  two  men  and 
two  women,  with  their  three  children,  whom  they 
brought  with  them  to  our  encampment;  after  passing 
two  days  with  us,  Teella  Dass,  Mudlioo  Dass,  Byra- 
gees  anl  Dcvva  Hookma,  Teelake,  Gungaram,  Brin- 
juralis,  Balluck  Dass,  Chutter  Dass,  Neput  Dass  and 
Hunooman  Dass  prevailed  oil  the  family  to  accom- 
pany them  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  and  murdered 
the  four  elderly  travellers  in  a garden  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Gckool.  After  throwing  their  bodies  into 
the  Jumna,  they  took  their  three  children  to  the  tan- 
da,  or  encampment,  of  Dewa  Brinjarali,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Kheir,  and  sold  the  two  female  children  for 
forty  rupees  and  the  male  for  five  rupees.”  One  of 
them,  a woman,  says:  ‘We  now  went  off  to.Thu- 

neisier,  where  we  encamped  in  a grove  on  the  bank 
of  a tank,  and  here  several  parties  of  travellers  were 
inveigled  by  the  wives  of  the  leaders  of  our  gangs  to 
come  and  take  up  their  lodgings  with  us— 1.  A Chu- 
mar,  with  three  daughters,  one  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  the  others  young.  2.  The  widow  of  a carpenter 
and  her  son,  ten  Jears  of  age.  3.  A Brahmin  and 
his  wife,  with  one  beautiful  daughter  fourteen  years 
old,  another  live,  and  a son  six  years  of  age.  4.  A 
Brahmin  and  his  wife,  with  one  daughter  about  four- 
teen, another  twelve,  and  a son  three  years  of  age. 
.These  travellers  lodged  for  two  or  three  days  among 
the  tents  of  the  Naelcs  and  Brinjarahs,  after  which 
we  all  went  one  morning  to  a village  in  the  territory 
of  the  Toorooee  Rajah;  1 forget  his  name.  Here 
very  heavy  rain  fell  at  night,  and  deluged  the  coun- 
try, and  we  got  no  rest.  The  next  morning  we  went 
to  a viilage  on  the  bank  of  the  canal,  still  in  the  same 
Rajah’s  country.  The  next  day  we  went  to  a village 
on  the  bank  of  the  Jumna;  and  two  hours  after  night 
Kaner  Dass  proposed  that  we  should  go  down  to  the 
sacred  stream  of  the  Jumna,  say  our  prayers,  and  re- 
main there.  They  all  went  down  accordingly,  leav- 
ing me,  Roopla  and  his  second  wife  (Rookmunee)  at 
the  village.  They  murdered  tiie  seven  men  and  wo- 
men, and  threw  their  bodies  into  the  river;  but  who 
killed  them,  or  how  they  were  killed,  1 know  not. — 
The  Chumar  and  his  eldest  daughter,  the  two  Brah- 
mins and  their  wives,  and  the  carpenter’s  widow, 
were  all  murdered.  They  brought  the  nine  children 
back  to  us  a watch  and  a half  before  daylight.  They 
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were  all  crying  a good  deal  after  their  parents,  and 
we  quieted  them  the  best  way  we  could  with  sweet- 
meats aud  playthings.  We  came  to  Beebeepore,  and 
encamped  in  the  grove.  A daughter  and  son  of  the 
Brahmin’s  were  extremely  beautiful,  and  these  we 
left  with  Dhyan  Sing  for  sale.’  [Lord  Brougham 
continued,  but  from  the  low  tone  in  which  he  spoke, 
arid  from  the  excitement  under  which  he  labored,  lie 
was  almost  inaudible.  We  understood  him  to  speak 
as  follows:  “I  have  no  language — 1 have  no  power  of 
speech  wherewith  to  give  utterance  to  the  mixed 
feelings  of  pity  and  of  horror  which  must  arise  in  the 
breast  of  every  man  at  such  atrocities  as  these.  But 
it  is  uot  necessary  for  me  to  add  one  word  to  the  ac- 
count which  I have  read  to  your  lordships.  I defy 
the  most  powerful  orator  to  paint  these  atrocities  in 
colors  more  striking — to  place  them  in  a light  more 
appalling,  than  they  receive  from  the  simple  state- 
ment of  the  facts  themselves.  Steeped  in  blood,  no 
nation  of  the  earth — nay,  not  Africa  herself — ever 
presented  more  appalling  examples  of  the  proneness 
to  take  away  life — of  the  utter  indifference  as  to  the 
taking  away  of  life — which  distinguishes  this  cruel, 
this  revolting  traffic.” 

Truly  has  Lord  Brougham  said  in  the  above  ex- 
tract, “I  defy  the  most  powerful  orator  to  paint  these 
atrocities  in  colors  more  striking — to  place  them  in  a 
light  more  appalling — than  they  receive  from  the 
simple  statement  of  the  facts  themselves.” 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  I cannot  be- 
lieve that  there  can  be  a war,  or  even  a serious  diffi- 
culty, between  two  nations  having  so  many  motives 
to  preserve  their  amicable  relations,  upon  a point  like 
this.  Politicians,  like  other  individuals,  may  affect 
sentiment,  and  use  set  phrases  about  the  interests  of 
humanity;  but  the  age  is  too  utilitarian  to  sacrifice 
real  advantages  upon  a question  of  not  more  impor- 
tance than  is  involved  in  the  controversy  of  whether 
the  cruisers  of  either,  engaged  in  the  suppression  of 
the  African  slave  trade,  shall  be  allowed  by  visita- 
tion, and,  if  necessary,  by.  examination,  to  ascertain 
the  nationality  of  a suspicious  vessel  bearing  the  flag 
of  the  other.  Both  nations  are,  1 believe,  equally  sin- 
cere in  their  endeavors  to  suppress  this  trade;  but  I 
would  make  no  concession  upon  the  subject,  and  if 
England  attempts  the  exercise  of  a right  to  which  she 
is  not  entitled  by  the  law  of  nations,  she  should  be 
held  responsible  for  the  consequences.  We  know 
that  her  disposition  is  to  encroach  on  the  maritime 
rights  of  ail  nations;  and  if  the  permit  be  an  inch, 
there  is  danger  she  will  claim  an  ell. 

1 rejoice  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  African  slave  trade  to  this  country,  even  to  the 
minutest  extent.  1 live  in  the  centreof  the  slavehold- 
ing states,  and  represent  one  of  the  wealthiest  agri- 
cultural districts  in  the  union,  bordering  for  many 
miles  on  the  ocean,  where  slaves  have  always  been 
in  active  demand;  but  1 never  have,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  seen  or  even  beard  of  an  African  import- 
ed, since  the  law  of  congress  prohibiting  the  African 
slave  trade  first  went  into  effect. 

But,  previous  to  the  year  1808,  who  were  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country  principally  engaged  in  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade,  and  who  fattened  on  its  profits?  The 
people  of  that  section  of  country  now  represented  in 
part  by_  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  The 
people  of  that  section  where  there  now  exists  an  or- 
ganized body  of  men  by  whom  we  of  the  south  are 
slandered  and . denounced  for  holding  slaves — by 
whom  the  freemen  of  the  south  are  represented  as  a 
set  of  monsters,  without  religion,  without  humanity, 
without  true  virtue  of  any  sort;  who  have  their  agents 
wherever  they  can  venture  to  spread  their  moral 
poison,  and  by  whom  thousands  of  communications 
are  almost  daily  published,  calculated  to  produce 
heartburnings  and  jealousies  between  the  different 
sections  of  the  country,  and  to  excile  our  slaves  to 
murder  and  insurrection. 

Because  we  refuse  to  these  incendiaries,  who  have 
assumed  the  garbs  of  religion  and  humanity  the  more 
effectually,  to  injure  our  reputations  and  disturb  our 
peace,  the  privilege  of  having  their  slanders  read  at 
that  desk  and  debated  on  this  floor,  the  gentleman 
says  that  he  had  as  well  attempt  to  “reason  with  a 
whirlwind,”  and  accuses  us  of  having  adopted  “an 
execrable  rule  that  is  driving  this  union  to  its  disso- 
lution.” 

It  is  too  late,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  discuss  the  policy 
of  the  course  adopted  by  our  predecessors,  and  fol- 
lowed by  ourselves,  upon  the  subject  of  abolition  pe- 
titions. Whether  originally  wise  or  not,  a retreat 
from  the  position  assumed  upon  this  subject,  would 
be  regarded  by  the  abolitionists  as  an  evidence  that 
their  principles  were  spreading  on  this  floor,  arid  en- 
courage them  to  persevere  in  their  wild  and  destruc- 
tive projects  against  the  peace  of  the  south  and  the 
integrity  of  the  union.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this 
and  successive  congresses  persevere  in  the  21st  rule, 
or  in  any  other  of  a similar  character,  they  will,  not- 
withstanding their  lamentations  for  the  fancied  suf- 


ferings of  others — notwithstanding  their  pharnsaioal 
assumption  of  superior  piety,  ultimately  abandon 
their  schemes  as  unattainable  through  an  American 
congress,  and  we  be  spared  from  the  agitation  of  this 
dangerous  and  exciting  subject,  the  most  portentous 
that  has  ever  been  agitated  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  How  favorably  does  the  conduct  of  those  re- 
presentatives from  the  non-slaveholding  stales  who 
have,  by  their  conduct,  held  out  to  their  fellow  citi- 
zens of  the  south  an  assurance  that  their  constitution- 
al rights  shall  not  he  invaded  through  this  house,  con- 
tractWith  that  of  the  gentleman  and  his  associates, 
who,  although  themselves  generally  unaffected  by  the 
abolition  fanaticism,  pursue  a course  whirh  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  discord  between  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  union,  and  to  encourage  the  enemies  of 
our  institutions  at  home  and  abroad  to  persevere  in 
their  efforts  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension  among  us? 
With  one  or  two  worthy  exceptions  the  whig  party 
of  the  non-slaveholding  states  vote  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  upon  this  subject — with  two 
or  three  exceptions  the  members  of  the  democratic 
party  are  to  be  found  on  the  other  side.  I flatter  my- 
self that  since  the  vote  on  the  reception  of  the  peti-  ' 
tions  from  abolitionists  to  dissolve  the  union,  we  shall 
have  many  more  of  the  first  named  party  voting  with  > 
us  on  this  question;  for  surely  they  cannot,  in  the  face  I 
of  their  recorded  votes  upon  the  reception  of  those  J 
petitions,  any  longer  say  that  it  is  a matter  of  conscience 
with  them  to  receive  and  consider  all  petitions. — 
Should  the  parties,  however,  continue  divided,  as 
they  have  hitherto  been  on  this  subject,  the  south 
will  not  long  doubt  with  which  it  is  her  true  interest 
to  unite.  The  friends  of  the  union  everywhere  will 
not  long  doubt  in  the  triumph  of  which,  there  will  be 
the  greatest,  security  for  its  preservation. 

There  are  one  or  two  gentlemen  on  this  floor  from 
the  slaveholding  states,  who,  although  they,  believe 
that  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  receive  or  consid- 
er abolition  petitions,  do  nevertheless  vote  for  their 
( reception — in  part,  I believe,  from  motives  of  conci- 
1 liation  and  in  part  because  they  think  that  the  south 
should  understand  the  true  position  of  northern  gen- 
tlemen on  the  subject,  that  she  may  if  necessary  buc- 
kle on  her  armor  and  prepare  fordefence.  With  de- 
ference, I think  these  gentlemen  are  wrong.  The 
cloud  of  abolition  may  lower  arid  threaten,  but  if  not 
allowed  to  burst  in  this  hall,  it  will  lower  and  threa- 
ten in  vain.  The  philanthropists,  as  they  are  called, 
may  lash  each  other’s  enthusiasm  into  fury  by  false 
representations  of  the  sufferings  of  the  slave,  but  if 
excluded  from  this  hall,  their  fury  will  be  impotent, 
and  the  country  go  on  to  flourish  and  prosper  as 
though  it  did  not  contain  within  its  bosom  a single 
enemy  to  its  institutions,  (i  use  the  word  “institu- 
tions,” instead  of  “one  of  its  institutions,”  for  the 
true  question  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  their  move- 
ments, is  not  emancipation,  but  dissolution  of  the 
union.)  If  I were  confident  that  the  reference  of 
such  petitions  would  produce  the  most  favorable  re- 
port l'orthe  south  that  can  be  imagined,  I would  not 
be  found  where  I am  now.  Such  action  on  the  part  of 
this  house,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  nature  of  the 
report,  would  only  produce,  excitement  at  the  south 
and  encourage  the  abolitionists  to  persevere  in  their 
schemes.  Such  Was  the  effect  of  the  celebrated  re- 
port of  the  committee  some  years  ago,  of  which  Mr. 
Pinckneys  of  South  Carolina  was  chairman,  and  such 
would  be  the  only  effect  now.  Whenever  a proposi- 
tion is  made  to  refer  and  report  upon  such  petitions, 
you  will  find  every  abolitionist  on  this  floor  voting  for 
it — no  matter  whether  the  reference  he  to  a commit- 
tee exclusively  of  northern  or  southern  gentleman,  or 
I to  a committee  composed  in  part  to  both.  I call  upon 
i gentlemen  from  the  south  who  have  hitherto  voted 
for  the  reception  of  such  petitions  to  consider  well 
what  they  do.  This  is  a question  to  us  of  self-pre- 
servation, that  rises  above  all  written  or  constitution- 
al law.  The  assassin’s  dagger  is  aimed  at  our  hearts. 
Shall  we  bare  our  bosoms  to  receive  the  stroke,  or 
shall  we  manfully  resist?  Do  not,  gentlemen,  allow 
the  rights  of  your  constituents  to  hold  their  property 
to  be  discussed  on  this  floor.  If  you  do,  their  bloody 
hearthstones  may  hereafter  tell  the  tale  of  y our  folly 
and  of  their  misfortune. 

To  those  gentlemen  from  the  non-slaveholding 
states  who  have  had  the  manliness  to  put  the  aboli- 
tionists at  defiance,  and  vote  for  the  exclusion  of  their 
petitions,  1 would  say:  allow  not  your  minds  to  be 
seduced  by  any  technical  construction  of  that  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  which  provides  that  con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  prohibiting  the  “right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  petition  the  gov- 
ernment for  a redress  of  grievances.” 

if  slavery  is  a grievance,  it  is  a grievance  to  those 
states  and  territories  where  it  exists,  and  it  is  an 
abuse  of  language  to  say  that  the  incendiaries  and 
agitators  and  disunionists  in  the  non-slaveholding 
states,  who  endeavor  to  propagate  their  disorganising 
doctrines  here,  are  people  who  “peaceably  assemble 


to  petition  the  government  for  a redress  of  grievan- 
ces.” But  admit,  for  argument  sake,  that  in  this  I 
am  wrong:  when  the  people  have  assembled  and  pe- 
titioned, their  constitutional  privilege  upon  this  sub- 
ject has  been  fulfilled.  When  the  petitions  are  pre- 
sented here,  our  privileges  commence,  and  we  have 
the  right  to  dispose  of  them  in  any  manner  that  we 
may  think  proper.  What  has  been  more  common 
from  the  commencement  of  the  government  than  to 
lay  a petition  upon  the  table  upon  its  first  presenta- 
tion, without  allowing  it  to  be  debated,  read,  or  re- 
ferred? There  is  scarcely  a gentleman  in  this  house 
who  has  not  voted  to  dispose  of  single  petitions  in 
this  way;  and,  if  it  is  constitutional  thus  to  dispose 
of  single  petitions,  why  not  dispose  of  a class  of 
them,  all  relating  to  the  same  subject,  in  the  same 
manner?  Where  is  the  substantial  difference,  in  point 
of  constitutional  right,  between  refusing  to  receive 
a petition  and  refusing  to  consider  il?  And  yet  who 
has  ever  supposed  the  constitution  violated  when  a 
petition  upon  its  presentation  has  been  laid  upon  the 
table,  without  allowing  a moment’s  time  for  expla- 
nation? The  truth  is,  as  was  well  remarked  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  C.  J.  Ingcrsoi.i.) 
at  the  extra  session,  undue  importance  has  been  at- 
tached in  this  country  to  the  right  of  petition,  by 
confounding  it  with  the  right  .of  petition  as  it  exists 
under  governments  where  the  only  political  right 
that  the  people  have  is  the  right  of  petition.  Do  not 
gentlemen  degrade  their  constituents  when  they  at- 
tach so  much  importance  to  a right  which  is  more 
properly  the  right  of  a slave  than  of  a freeman? 

There  are  other  grounds  upon  which  the  twenty- 
first  rule  must  he  admitted  to  be  perfectly  constitu- 
tional. Few  gentlemen  on  this  floor  will  contend 
that  congress  is  hound  to  receive  a petition  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  which  it  has  no  constitutional  right  to 
legislate  upon;  and  still  fewer,  I trust,  who  will  con- 
tend that  congress  has  the  right  to  legislate  upon  the 
subject  of  abolition.  As  regards  the  states,  aboli- 
tionists and  all  admit  that  congress  cannot  legislate. 
As  regards  the  District  of  Columbia,  all,  I presume, 
but  rabid  abolitionists,  will  admit  that  we  are  bound, 
both  by  good  faith  and  constitutional  obligations,  not 
to  legislate  upon  the  subject.  As  regards  Florida, 
we  are  bound  not  only  by  the  obligations  of  the  con- 
stitution, which  will  not  permit  us  any  more  to  de- 
stroy or  injure  the  property  of  the  citizen  in  his 
slave  than  in  his  horse  or  farm,  but  also  by  express 
treaty  stipulation  and  the  obligations  of  the  Missouri 
compromise.  So  far  as  the  twenty-first  rule  relates 
to  the  internal  slave  trade,  that  question,  if  I am  not 
mistaken,  is  settled  for  us  incidentally  by  the. supreme 
court;  and,  if  it  is  not,  it  must  be  evident  to  every 
gentleman  that  the  power  of  congress  over  com- 
merce is  conservative  and  not  destructive. 

I will  allude  to  one  more  ground  upon  which  this 
rule  is  defensible,  and  which,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  1 
have  often  heard  admitted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  himself.  It  is  this:  “petitions  disre- 
spectful in  their  language,  or  insulting  to  the  house 
or  to  any  of  its  members,  ought  not  to  be  received.” 
All  abolition  petitions  are  disrespectful  and  insulting 
to  every  slaveholder,  and  to  the  representatives  of 
every  slaveholding  community  on  this  floor.  Whe- 
ther so  expressed  or  not,  they  are  all  based  upon  the 
most  injurious  assumptions.  How  can  you  more  ef- 
fectually insult  the  representatives  of  the  slavehold- 
ing states  than  by  representing  our  constituents  and 
ourselves  to  be  in  the  daily  and  constant  perpe- 
tration of  “a  crime  that  must  bring  down  the  just 
judgments  of  God  upon  us?” 

But  perhaps-weshould.be  tolerant  to  the  abolition- 
ists, and,  although  the  21st  rule  is  constitutional, 
agree  to  receive  and  refer  their  petitions.  We  have 
frequently  been  told  that  they  are  philanthropists, 
who  have  no  intention  to  excite  our  slaves  to  insur- 
rection, but  only  to  convince  their  masters  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  liberate  and  admit  them  to  the  privi- 
leges of  citizens.  This  argument  may  do  very  well 
for  a philanthropist  of  the  abolition  school,  but  cer- 
tainly not  for  a statesman. 

Let  us  inquire,  if  it  be  possible  to  do  so  seriously, 
what  would  he  the  consequence  of  adopting  so 
bright  a scheme?  Evidently,  the  extermination  of 
the  African  or  European  race  in  the  present  slave- 
holding states,  or  a vile  amalgamation  that  would 
convert  our  population  into  a drove  of  mulattoes. 
Let  the  philanthropists  who  can  see  no  distinction  in 
color,  thus,  if  they  think  proper,  stain  their  posteri- 
ty; hut  tiie  morals  of  the  south  are  formed  of  diffe- 
rent materials,  and  southern  pride  will  never  stoop 
to  this.  No,  sir;  rather  let  us  endure  the  horrors  of 
a servile  war,  urged  on  by  British  emissaries  and 
American  fanatics;  rather  Jet  the  plains  of  the  soulh 
be  drenched  in  blood;  rather  let  her  villages  and  ci- 
ties and  farm-houses  smoke  in  ruins,  with  their  pre- 
sent happy  population  buried  beneath  them:  in  short, 
rather  let  the  negro  race  rule  from  the  Susquehanna 
to  the  Sabme,  than  submit  to  so  foul  a degradation. 
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But  why  do  I draw  this  picture?  It  can  never  be  re- 
alized. There  is  one  question,  and  one  only,  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  subject,  and  that  is,  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  And  in  relation  to  that,  I 
say,  rather  let  the  Union  be  dissolved,  even  if  with 
it  the  last  hope  of  political  liberty  should  perish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth! 

To  a casual  observer  it  must  appear  ludicrous  to 
treat  the  movements  of  these  wild  enthusiasts  with 
serious  notice.  Let  them  alone,  say  some  well-mean- 
ing gentlemen  on  this  floor.  Do  not  allow  them  to 
strengthen  their  cause  by  involving  it  with  the  right 
of  petition,  and  the  flame  which  they  have  enkindled 
will  soon  expire  of  its  own  accord.  Let  their  peti- 
tions be  received  and  debated,  and  their  impractica- 
ble projects  will  vanish  before  the  light  of  reason  as 
the  mists  of  the  morning  before  the  full-orbed  sun. 

Have  you  read  history,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  so  lit- 
tle observation  as  to  listen  for  a moment  to  the  voice 
of  this  siren?  The  history  of  all  ages  shows  that 
reason  is  no  match  for  fanaticism.  As  well  may  the 
sailor  attempt  by  his  whistle  to  drown  the  voice  of 
the  tempest  that  buries  the  ship  upon  which  he  de- 
pends for  safety,  as  by  reason  t.o  attempt  to  quell  the 
storm  of  fanaticism.  Fanaticism  is  a furv,  lashing 
with  a whip  of  scorpions  the  passions,  fears,  and  ter- 
ror-stricken consciences  of  her  devotees.  If  reason 
was  a match  for  fanaticism,  where  would  be  the  ab- 
surdities with  which  humanity  is  outraged?  where 
would  be  the  false  idolatrous  worship  with  which  the 
world  is  filled?  where  would  he  the  bloody  car  of 
Juggernaut — the  grand  Lama  of  Thibet — the  Ame- 
rican anti-slavery  society,  or  its  advocates  here? 

Mr.  C.  in  tracing  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  anti- 
slavery  society  in  this  country,  and  in  glancing  at  the 
agitation  on  the  Missouri  question,  took  occasion  to 
condemn  the  compromise  which  was  at  last  adopted 
on  that  subject  as  unconstitutional,  and  so  far  as  the 
slaveholding  states  were  concerned  unjust.  Uncon- 
stitutional, because  congress  has  no  authority  to  re- 
fuse to  a state  applying  for  admission  into  the  Union, 
the  right  to  incorporate  in  her  constitution  any  insti- 
tution authorised  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  states.  Unjust,  so 
far  as  the  south  is  concerned,  because  it  proposes  to 
confine  slavery  within  particular  limits,  and  thus  not 
only  prospectively  to  weaken  the  relative  influence 
of  the  slaveholding  states  in  the  national  councils, 
but  in  effect  denies  to  their  citizens  who  may  be 
slaveholders  the  privilege  of  emigrating  with  their 
property  to  any  of  the  territories  of  the  U.  Slates 
north  of  a certain  degree  of  latitude. 

Mr.  C.  also  alluded  to  the  impulse  which  the  anti.- 
slavery  society  received  in  this  country  from  the 
British  West  India  emancipation  acts,  which  had  not 
only  prostrated  the  rights  of  the  West  India  plan- 
ters, rendered  the  most  fertile  colonies  on  the  fafce 
of  the  earth  comparatively  unproductive,  and  con- 
ferred incalculable  evil  upon  the  slaves  themselves, 
who,  released  from  the  control  of  their  masters,  bet- 
ter for  them  than  the  control  of  the  law,  are  retro- 
grading in  morals  and  civilization:  but  is  represent- 
ed upon  the  authority  of  the  Britisii  Review,  alrea- 
dy quoted,  as  having  doubled  the  African  slave  trade 
in  extent,  and  quadrupled  it  in  horrors. 

This  respectable  Review  is  not  only  one  of  the 
ablest  periodicals  in  the  world,  but  it  is  also  one  of 
the  ablest  supporters  of  the  principles  of  the  Peel 
administration.  And  although  the  present  minis- 
try may  find  it  impracticable  to  restore  England 
to  the  condition  from  which  she  has  been  reduced  by 
the  unwise  measures  of  their  predecessors,  which 
have  not  only  destroyed  her  most  valuable  colonies, 
but  has  nurtured  a spirit  among  the  masses  at  home, 
beneatli  whose  influence  her  time-honored  institu- 
tions may  ultimately  fall.  He  hoped  they  would 
take  warning  from  the  example,  and  at  once  re- 
nounce doctrines  which,  however  they  may  sound  in 
theory,  when  inconsiderately  introduced  into  prac- 
tice, never  fail  to  produce  disastrous  effects. 

Hear  what  Napoleon,  a man  whose  name  has  fill- 
ed the  world,  and  of  whom  it  was  truly  said,  “that 
at  his  approach  competition  fled  as  from  the  approach 
of  destiny,”  has  said  on  an  analogous  subject: 

“Had  any  of  your  philosophic  liberals  come  out  to 
Egypt  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  blacks  or  the  Arabs, 
I would  have  hung  him  up  to  the  masthead.  In  the 
West  Indies  similar  enthusiasts  have  delivered  over 
the  whites  to  the  ferocity  of  the  blacks,  and  yet  they 
complain  of  the  victims  of  such  madness  being  dis- 
contented. How  is  it  possible  to  give  liberty  to  Af- 
ricans, when  they  are  destitute  of  any  species  of 
civilization,  and  ignorant  even  of  what  a colony  or 
mother  country  is?  Do  you  suppose  that,  had  they 
been  aware  of  what  they  were  doing,  they  would 
have  given  liberty  to  the  blacks?  Certainly  not.  But 
few  persons  at  that  time  were  sufficiently  far  sighted 
to  foresee  the  results;  and  feelings  of  humanity  are 
ever  powerful  with  excited  imaginations.  But  now, 
after  the  experience  we  had,  to  maintain  the  same 


principles  cannot  be  done  in  good  faith;  it  can  be  the 
result  only  of  overweening  self-confidence  or  hypo- 
crisy.” 

Mr.  C.  spoke  of  the  insignificance  of  the  anti-sla- 
very society,  at  its  first  organization,  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago;  which,  at  its  first  meeting,  scarcely  num- 
bered a score  of  men,  women,  and  boys  combined. 
Its  members  were,  however,  stimulated  by  the  zeal 
of  mad  enthusiasm,  and  finding  their  sentiments  un- 
congenial with  the  people  of  this  country,  they 
sought  for  and  obtained  a foreign  influence.  They 
sent  their  agents  to  England,  who  travelled  the  king- 
dom and  denounced  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms, 
and  with  the  vilest  epithets,  not  the  American  slave- 
holders only,'  but  the  American  colonization  society. 
And  here  he  would  mention  an  incident,  strongly  il- 
lustrative of  the  influence  of  these  two  societies  in 
promoting  their  professed  objects.  There  resided  in 
his  neighborhood  a respectable  old  bachelor,  (if  an 
old  bachelor  can  be  respectable,)  a conscientious 
good  man,  who,  by  a long  life  of  industry  and  fru- 
gality, had  accumulated  considerable  property.  This 
gentleman  was  the  owner  of  about  forty  slaves,  all 
of  whom,  under  the  auspices  of  the  colonization  so- 
ciety, he  liberated  and  sent  to  Liberia;  where,  so  far 
as  he  was  informed,  they  are  still,  living  happily  and 
extending  the  influence  of  civilization  and  religion 
in  the  land  of  their  fathers.  But,  mark  the  change  ' 
which  took  place  in  the  sentiments  of  this  good  man! 
A few  years  afterwards  the  anti-slavery  society  was 
: organised  and  commenced  spreading  its  incendiary 
publications.  Meetings  were  called  ’at  the  south, 
i Slavery,  as  it  exists  among  us,  was  discussed  in  all 
! its  relations.  These  who  felt  uncomfortable  as  slave- 
holders, had  their  compunctions  removed;  and  this 
very  gentleman,  who  had  liberated  all  his  slaves, 
again  purchased  the  same  description  of  property  to 
the  number  of  about,  twenty;  held  them  in  bondage 
i while  he  lived,  and  left  them,  by  legacy,  to  distant 
relations. 

Mr.  C.  also  spoke  of  the  English  emissaries  who 
had  been  sent  to  this  country,  commencing  with  the 
, vagabond  Thompson  and  ending  with  the  notorious 
| Sturge;  all  of  them  no  doubt  paid  with  English  gold 
to  sow  the  seed  of  dissension  among  us.  He  did  not 
say  that  any  of  these  emissaries  were  secret  agents 
of  the  British  government.  He  did  not,  indeed,  be- 
lieve that  they  were.  But  still  it  was  not  impossi- 
ble; for,  notwithstanding  her  admirable,  situation  for  ; 
a naval  power,  and  her  present  naval  superiority, 

, England  is  not  blind  to  the  growing  importance  of 
: the  marine  of  this  country,  and  many  apprehend,  if 
this  union  continues,  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when 
we  may  wrest  from  her  grasp  the  trident  which  she 
i has  so  long  borne  over  every  sea. 

He  need  not  refer  the  reader  of  modern  history  to 
the  fact,  that  during  a time  of  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  Denmark,  Lord  Nelson,  acting  under  the 
1 secret  orders  of  his  government,  given  in  violation 
of  national  faith,  attacked  and  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  navy  of  Denmark,  then  laying  at  anchor 
in  the  port  of  her  capital.  And  was  it  impossible, 1 
indeed  was  it  improbable,  if  actuated  now  by  similar 
' counsels,  that  the  British  government  may  from  si- ! 
! milar  motives,  send  secret  agents  to  this  country  for  ; 
the  purpose  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  dissension  among 
us.  We  know,  at  all  events,  that  the  abolitionists  have  i 
within  the  last  few  months  openly  raised  the  standard  ■ 
\ of  disunion. 

Does  not  the  suggestion  of  a foreign  influence  re-  I 
j ceive  strong  corroboration  from  the  World’s  Conven-  j 
tion,  held  a little  more  than  a year  ago  at  London,  | 
| at  which  presided  Prince  Albert,  the  husband  of  her  I 
Britannic  majesty,  the  king  consort  of  England,  and 
: to  which  the  American  anti-slavery  society  sent  de- 
legates, who  openly  did  all  in  their  power  to  excite 
prejudice  against  their  own  country.  Americans, 
said  Mr.  C.  who  can  thus  unite  themselves  with  a 
foreign  influence  to  overthrow  our  institutions,  are 
not  merely  errorists  in  opinion  and  fanatics  in  religion, 
but  they  are  enemies  to  the  constitution  and  traitors 
to  the  country;  and  I call  upon  the  patriotism  of  the 
north  as  well  as  of  the  south  to  unite  in  checking  this 
hydra  treason  in  the  bud. 

But  leaving  out  of  consideration  for  the  present 
the  treasonable  connexion  which  this  society  has 
formed  with  an  inimical  foreign  influence,  I will 
proceed  to  show  that  some  such  rule  as  the  one 
which  the  gentleman  has  denounced  as  driving  “this 
union  to  its  dissolution”  is  necessary  for  its  preserva- 
tion. 

The  anti-slavery  society  which  commenced  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  with  so  small  a beginning,  we  were 
informed  by  a gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Sir.  King, 
at  the  extra  session,  who  read  from  abolition  publi- 
cations), numbered  as  early  as  1838  upwards  of  thir- 
teen hundred  auxiliary  societies  in  thirteen  states, 
thirteen  of  which  were  state  societies.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll), 
informed  us  a few  days  afterwards  that  they  proba- 


bly amounted  at  that  time  to  two  thousand.  Let 
this,  however,  he  as  it  may,  we  know  that  it  has  the 
command  of  funds  to  a great  extent,  and  that  it  re- 
gulates and  controls  a press  which  issues  more  slan- 
der against  the  south  than  is  probably  published  in 
the  entire  south  on  all  subjects  whatever.  Almost 
every  mail  brings  intelligence  sufficient  to  convince 
us  that  it  has  enlisted  not  merely  thousands  of  the 
weak  and  ignorant  in  an  unholy  crusade  against  our 
peace,  but  thousands  of  determined  spirits,  who, 
reckless  of  consequences,  are  driving  on  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  purposes;  that  it  already  has 
sufficient  influence  not  to  throw  the  south  only,  but 
the  whole  union  into  violent  commotion;  that  it  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  courted  by  a powerful 
political  party  in  the  non-slaveholding  state;  and  that 
it  commands  a fulcrum  upon  which  is  wielded  three 
of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  the  conduct  of  human 
affairs — fanatiesm,  money  and  a press. 

If  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  there  may  be  but  little 
danger.  If  the  representatives  of  the  south  present 
an  unbroken  phalanx,  and  determine  that,  come  weal 
come  wo,  the  rights  of  their  constituents  to  hold  their 
property  shall  not  be  discussed  on  this  floor,  there 
may  be  but  little  danger.  But  if  we  are  divided,  we 
will  discourage  our  friends  at  the  north.  If  a portion 
of  us  insist  that  we  shall  fold  our  arms  in  indolent 
security,  and  depend  upon  ourbattles  beingfoughtby 
others;  if  we  allow  this  house  to  be  converted  into  an 
auxiliary  abolition  society,  under  the  shallow  pretext 
that  all  they  want  is  “the  right  of  petition,”  there  is 
danger  the  most  imminent.. 

What  are  the  most  prominent  dangers?  First,  from 
the  increasing  influence  of  this  society,  which  may  ere 
long  control  the  elections  at  the  north,  there  is  dan- 
ger to  the  union. 

Is  there  a man  here  with  heart. so  dead  as  not  to 
feel  grateful  that  his  lot  has  been  cast  in  this  land  of 
liberty?  Is  there  one  here  with  spirit  so  humble  as 
not  to  feel  proud  that  he  is  the  citizen  of  a country 
whose  government  is  the  admiration,  whose  growth 
and  prosperity  are  the  wonder,  of  the  world?  whose 
stars  and  stripes  are  borne  in  triumph  over  every 
sea,  and  ensure  respect  to  the  American  name  in 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth?— a country  which, 
great,  and  glorious,  and  powerful  as  she  is,  if 
this  union  continues,  is  but  an  infant  Hercules  in  the 
cradle. 

Although  it  may  not  he  wise  in  us  to  indulge  the 
hope  that  our  republic  will  be  exempt  from  the  com- 
mon fate  of  nations — although,  indeed,  the  unwel- 
come conviction  may  force  itself  upon  our  minds  that 
our  admirable  system  of  government  is  destined  ulti- 
mately to  meet  the  fate  of  all  other  human  institu- 
tions, it  is  certainly  legitimate  to  hope  that,  when 
ages  yet  to  come  shall  have  rolled  their  course  in  the 
tide  of  time,  the  political  liberty  and  union  of  these 
states  will  still  continue. 

Let  our  aspirations,  however,  for  the  union  be  as 
fervent  as  they  may,  this  is  a question  which  we  can- 
not yield,  even  if  that  greatest  of  all  political  evils 
except  the  loss  of  our  liberty  should  be  the  certain 
consequences— the  dissolution  of  the  union.  No,  sir; 
let  us  differ  as  we  may  upon  the  subject  of  receiving 
abolition  petitions,  every  man  who  treads  on  south- 
ern soil  is  prepared  to  rally  under  the  standard  of 
southern  rights;  and,  if  the  hour  of  trial  should  ever 
come,  which  God  grant  it  never  may,  no  citizen  of  a 
slaveholding  state  can  doubt  his  duty,  and  he  who 
does  not  endeavor  to  perform  it  will  be  a coward  or 
a traitor.  If  this  government,  which  was  intended 
for  the  protection  and  benefit  of  all,  should  ever  un- 
happily be  made  the  channel  through  which  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  slaveholding  states  are  assailed,  and 
the  peace  of  our  firesides  invaded,  it  is  certainly  not 
necessary  to  point  out  the  course  which  self-preser- 
vation will  compel  us  to  adopt.  If  our  northern 
brethren  shall  ever,  by  the  habitual  agitation  of  this 
question  on  this  floor,  drive  us  from  their  embraces, 
the  south  will  turn  to  the  south;  she  will  open  her 
arms,  and  that  young  republic,  now  rising  beyond 
our  southern  border  with  institutions  like  our  own, 
will  rush  into  her  embrace.  And  thus,  instead  of 
the  supposed  evil  which  the  excited  imaginations  of 
gentlemen  have  conjured  up  in  this  debate,  “of  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  union,”  Texas  will  be 
united  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  union.  How 
far  this  southern  confederacy  might  be  extended  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Texas  I will  not  undertake  to  es- 
timate, because  I will  make  no  estimate  based  upon 
the  occurrence  of  an  event  so  abhorrent  to  my  feel- 
ings as  a disruption  in  the  present  family  of  political 
sisters. 

The  next  danger  to  which  I will  advert,  from  the 
admission  of  abolition  petitions  by  this  house,  is  ODe 
of  a physical  character. 

I believe  that  our  slaves  are  as  lighthearted  a race 
of  beings  as  there  is  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  They  are,  1 think,  generally  pretty  well  con- 
tended with  their  condition,  and  will  probably  re- 
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main  so  until  taught  differently  by  the  officious  in-  | sectional  prejudices?  Why  will  he  persist  m agitat- 
termeddling  of  those  who,  whether  ignorantly  or  hy-  ing  this  subject,  when  he  has  it  in  his  power  by  a 
pocritically,  would  most  cruelly  convert  into  a gall-  j different  course  to  become  almost  the  “second  Sa- 
ing  yoke  that  servitude  which  they  have  hitherto  | viour  of  his  country;”  and,  instead  of  beingexecrated 
borne  with  cheerfulness.  The  slaves  of  the  south  in  I by  a portion,  to  have  his  memory  embalmed  in  the 
general  appear  to  entertain  for  their  masters  and  their  i grateful  recollections  of  the  people  of  all  the  states, 
families  not  only  respect  and  esteem,  but  sincere  : north  and  south? 

friendship.  They,  however,  exist  among  us  a separate  Having,  as  I think,  successfully  shown  that  the 
race,  and  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  our  1 gentleman  is  wrong  in  his  unqualified  denunciation 
deadliest  enemies.  | of  the  21st  rule,  1 will  now  proceed  to  show  that  the 

it  would,  sir,  be  indelicate  to  allude  to  a danger  to  ! prejudice  so  frequently  attempted  by  himself  and 


the  brave  constituency  represented  on  this  floor  by 
the  gentlemen  from  the  slaveholding  states,  if  the 
danger  was  one  that  could  be  repelled  by  gallantry. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  open  enemy,  but  the  midnight 
murderer,  of  whom  I speak.  From  generally  con- 
certed, extensive  insurrections,  we  have  scarcely 
any  thing  to  fear;  but  the  scene  which  was  witness- 


others  to  be  excited  against  this  institution,  upon  the 
ground  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
our  government,  is  equally  unfounded. 

That  the  expressions  used  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  that  “all  men  are  by  nature  equal,” 
&c.  were  intended  to  have  no  reference  whatever  to 
our  slave  population,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 


ed  in  Southampton,  Virginia,  in  the  district  repre-  slavery  existed  in  this  country  at  the  lime  that  declaration 


sented  by  my  friend  Mr.  Wise,  in  1831,  is  sufficient 
to  convince  us  of  the  tragedies  that  may  be  perpe- 
trated in  particular  neighborhoods  by  a few  deluded, 
bloodthirsty  wretches.  Upon  thatoccasion  there  were 
less  than  fifty  staves  engaged;  and  in  a single  night, 
in  a sparsely  settled  neighborhood,  there  we  re  about 
fifty  murders — the  father,  the  mother,  and  babe  be- 
ing involved  in  an  indiscriminate  butchery. 

1 will  not  insult  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, (Mr.  Adams),  notwithstanding  the  inconsider- 
ate expressions  which  he  has  more  than  once  used  on 


was  made;  and  also  from  the  fact  that  those  who 
adopted  it  were  themselves  slaveholders.  The  bat- 
tles of  the  revolution  were  no  more  fought  for  our 
slaves,  nor  have  they  under  our  government  any 
more  political  rights,  than  they  would  have  if  still 
wandering  over  the  burning  plains  of  Africa. 

So  far  from  this  institution  being  uncongenial  with 
a republican  government,  it  is  more  useful  in  such  a 
government  than  in  any  other;  for,  as  paradoxical  as 
it  may  appear  on  a superficial  view,  it  is  neverthe- 
less capable  of  demonstration  that  domestic  slavery 


this  floor,  by  asking  if,  in  his  estimation,  there  is  any  produces  equality  and  nurtures  a spirit  of  liberty 
attribute  of  the  deity,  or  any  principle  of  humanity  j among  the  citizen  population  of  a country.  Where 
or  religion,  which  would  have  impelled  him  to  have  j domestic  slavery  does  not  exist,  menial  and  domestic 
aided  these  deluded  wretches  in  perpetrating  this  | offices  are  performed  by  a portion  of  the  poor  among 
horrid  massacre?  or  whether,  if  in  his  power,  he  j the  citizen  population,  and  this  degradation  of  a few 
would  not  have  been  compelled,  as  a patriot,  a man,  ! affects  the  respectability  of  the  entire  class  to  which 
and  a Christian,  to  have  aided  in  suppressing  them,  they  belong.  The  poor  and  the  rich  thus  become 
and  in  asserting  the  supremacy  of  law?  I will  not  divided  into  classes,  and  the  free  born  and  laboring 
ask  the  gentleman  to  reply.  My  own  heart  has  al-  | poor,  although  perhaps  more  virtuous  than  their  rich 


ready  answered  for  him.  And  yet  he  must  know 
that  a repetition  of  such  scenes  is  one  of  the  pro- 
bable consequences  which  must  result  from  the  cruel 
delusions  which  such  incendiary  expressions  are  cal- 
culated to  produce  on  our  slaves,  as  well  as  from  the 
consideration  of  abolition  petitions  here. 

If,  however,  we  believe  the  anti-slavery  advocates, 


neighbors,  are  treated  as  inferiors.  I know  that  this 
evil  is  less  perceptible  in  the  non-slaveholding  states 
of  this  union  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  where 
this  institution  does  not  exist,  because  the  duties  of 
domestic  servants  are  in  them  performed  to  a great 
extent  by  colored  people.  I will,  however,  ask  the 
gentlemen  of  the  non-slaveholding  states,  if  this  ine- 


they  would  not  purchase  the  emancipation  of  the  quality  of  classes  dees  not  exist  even  among  them  to 
blacks  by  the  murder  of  the  whites.  Kind,  tender  an  extent  which  precludes  the  poor  farmer  and  la- 
hearted  gentlemen,  pity  it  is  that  you  should  be  so  boring  mechanic  of  the  privilege  of  associating  with 
misrepresented!  But  in  an  account  which  was  pub-  : the  wealthy  upon  terms  of  equality?  Whether,  in 
lished  some  years  ago  by  the  National  Intelligencer  j other  words,  the  poor  are  not  only  excluded  as  com- 
of  an  attempt  made  by  a slave  in  this  city  to  murder  ; parnons  upon  terms  of  equality  at  the  tables  and  in 
his  own  mistress,  a Mrs.  Thornton,  and  who,  all  the  ! the  parlors  of  the  rich,  but  whether,  if  in  their  hours 
time  that  he  was  engaged  in  his  hellish  attempt,  was  j of  recreation,  they  visit  the  premises  of  their  rich 
repeating  a publication  which  he  had  learned  from  : neighbors,  they  are  not  compelled  to  associate  with 
an  anti-slavery  paper,  and  which  by  its  appeals  | hostlers,  cook  wenches,  chambermaids  and  boot- 
to  his  passions  had  turned  him  frantic — in  the  ad-  blacks? 

dress  which  the  abolitionists  have  recently  made,  j [Here  several  gentlemen  from  the  non-slavehold- 
not  to  the  masters  but  to  the  slaves  of  the.  United  : ing  states  dissented) ... 

States — and  in  resolutions  which  they  have  adopted  Mr.  C.  proceeded.  This  state  of  things,  it  is  true, 
at  various  of  their  meetings,  we  have  some  evidence  1 may  not.  exist  in  the  neighborhoods  of  particular  gen- 
of  the  truth  of  this  declaration.  Vile  slanderers  of  tlemen,  but  it  is  to  some  extent  the  necessary  state  of 
the  citizen  reputation  of  the  south,  we  believe  you  1 society  where  domestic  slavery  does  not  exist;  and  I 
not;  but,  in  your  hypocritical  tones,  we  recognise  the  ; will  a-k  if  such  a state  of  society  is  congenial  with 
bay  of  the  bloodhound  thirsting  for  our  blood.  the  principles  of  a government  based  on  the  broad 

As  a specimen  of  such  meetings  as  have  thrown  off  foundation  of  equality  in  its  citizen  population? 
all  reserve,  I will  quote  a part  of  the  proceedings!  Equality  among  its  citizens  is  the  corner-stone  of  a 
unanimously  adopted  “at  a meeting  of  the  Liberty  republic;  and  the  spirit  of  independence  which  equa- 
party,  held  December  29th,  1841,  at  the  town  of,  ]py  produces  and  cherishes  is  the  vestal  that  fans  the 
Williamsburg,  Kings  county,  New  York;”  J fire- that  burns  on  the  altar  of  liberty.  And  I defy 

“Whereas  we  believe  that  American  slavery  is  contradiction  when  I say  that  an  entire  exemption 
contrary  to  all  divine  law,  and  that,  to  use  the  words  from  the  performance  of  menial  and  degrading  offices 
of  John  Wesley,  ‘it  is  the  sum  of  ail  villainy;’  There-  produces  equality,  and  nurtures  a spirit  of  indepen- 
fore,  j deuce  in  the  citizen  population  of  a country.  Ed- 

“ Resolved , That  should  the  slaves  at  the  south  en-  1 mund  Burke,  one  of  the  most  philosophic  statesmen 
deavor  to  gain  their  natural  rights  and  liberty,  ‘peace-  that  the  world  has  ever  produced,  when  advocating 
ably  if  they  can,  forcibly  if  they  must,'  we  should  not  in  the  British  parliament,  in  1775,  a conciliatory 
feel  bound  to  aid  in  extinguishing  the  sacred  flame;  f course  towards  this  country,  made  allusion  to  this 
but,  in  the  words  of  that  nobie-hearted  democrat,  j tendency  of  domestic,  slavery.  In  speaking  of  its  in- 
William  Leggett, ‘we  would  pray  that  the  battle  fluence  on  the  then  Southern  American  colonies,  now 
might  go  wi'.h  the  oppressed.’  j the  southern  states  of  the  glorious  old  thirteen,  he 

“Whereas  the  slave  power,  by  striking  down  the  ; said,  “the  haughtiness  of  domination  combines  with 
right  of  petition,  lynching  citizens  of  the  free  north,  ! the  spirit  of  freedom,  fortifies  it,  and  renders  it  in- 
breaking  open  the  mails,  and  passing  inspection  and  vincible.”  It  is  this  influence,  sir,  combined  with 
other  arbitrary  laws,  is  making  continual  encroach-  another  cause,  which  we  have  seen  so  fully  exempli- 
ments  upon  the  liberty  of  the  states:  Therefore,  j fied  in  our  own  history,  and  which  has  so  often  first 
“ Resolved , That  it  is  high  time  that  these  tilings  sounded  the  tocsin  in  the  slaveholding  states,  when 
should  cease,  for  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  course  of  events  has  threatened  danger  to  the  con- 
slavery  must  be  abolished,  by  peaceable  means,  OB.  stilution  through  the  exercise  of  undelegated  powers 

by  the  federal  head. 


Because  we  refuse  to  allow  resolutions  and  peti- 
tions of  this  character  to  be  received  by  this  house, 


Domestic  slavery  is  not  only  denounced  as  anti-re- 
publican, but  it  is  also  condemned  as  irreligious.- 


is  it  not  monstrous  that  the  gentleman  from  Massa-  Not  only  has  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  pro- 
chuselts  should  endeavor  to  excite  the  prejudices  of  nounccd  it  a “sin  and  a misfortune,”  but  I have  seen 
our  brethren  of  the  non-slavcholding  states  against  us  resolutions  adopted  at  anti-slavery  meetings,  declar- 
by  constantly  declaring  that  the  rights  of  the  north  ing  that,  it  was  a “libel  on  Christianity  to  say  that  a 
arc  outraged,  and  that  we  arc  by  the  21st  rule  driv-  , slaveholder  can  he  a Christian.” 
ing  this  union  to  its  dissolution?”  How  much  better  ; As  I have  already  remarked,  we  are.  not  sent  here 
would  it  become  him  to  use  his  great  weight  of  cha-  to  convert  this  hall  into  a theological  seminary,  or  to 
racter  in  endeavoring  to  soothe  instead  of  exciting  discuss  questions  of  religion  and  morality;  but  as  such 


frequent  allusions  have  been  made  to  the  “sin  of  sla- 
very,” as  it  is  called,  with  a view,  I presume,  of 
alarming  the  consciences  of  our  constituents,  1 will 
ask  in  what  age  of  the  world,  in  what  state  of  socie- 
ty, under  what  religious  dispensation,  or  under  what 
form  of  government,  has  slavery  not  existed?  In 
every  age  of  the.  world,  since  our  parents  were  driven 
out  of  the  garden  of  Eden — iri  every  state  of  society 
where  man  has  made  the  first  step  in  the  march  of 
civilization — under  every  form  of  government,  pat- 
riarchal, monarchical,  aristocratic,  or  republican — 
under  every  religious  dispensation,  Pagan,  Jewish, 
Mahomedan,  or  Christian — under  the  Jewish  theo- 
cracy, in  imperial  Rome,  in  democratic  Greece — 
under  the  despotisms  of  Asia,  the  monarchies  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  republics  of  North  America,  domestic 
slavery  has  existed. 

Domestic  slavery  not  only  existed,  but  it  existed 
in  its  most  absolute  form,  at  the  time  and  under  the 
government  that  our  Saviour  was  born,  lived,  and 
was  crucified;  the  master  having  not  only  the  right 
to  the  personal  services  of  his  slave,  but  the  right  to 
take  his  life,  without  any  form  of  trial  whatever:  a 
right  which  was  held  so  sacred,  that  it  was  uncon- 
trollable even  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror, and  remained  uncontrolled  by  human  law 
more  than  sixty  years  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  when  the  inhuman  practice  of  ex-' 
posing  slaves  to  wild  beasts,  without  permission  first 
obtained  from  the  magistrate,  was  prohibited. 

Such  was  slavery  when  our  Saviour  lived,  and 
when  his  first  apostles  preached  his  gospel.  But  al- 
though frequently  recognised,  it  is  nowhere  forbidden 
within  the  lids  of  the  Bible.  Among  other  things,  to 
covet  your  “neighbor’s  man  servant  or  his  maid  ser- 
vant” is  forbidden,  but  slavery,  nowhere  within  the 
lids  of  the  Bible. 

Do  men  profess  to  be  the  worshippers  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  to  believe  that  he  has  in  mercy  revealed 
his  will  to  the  fallen  race  of  Adam,  and  dare  to  say 
that  it  is  imperfectly  done. 

But  some  may  think  that  the  golden  rule  of  “doing 
to  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  unto  us” 
should  be  reduced  literally  into  practice.  I will  not 
ask  such  persons  to  “take  the  beam  out  of  their  own 
eye.”  I have,  however,  shown  that  the  effects  of 
emancipation  at  the  south  would  speedily  terminate 
either  in  the  extinction  of  the  European  or  African 
race  there.  And  now  I will  ask  these  wiseacres, 
whether  they  suppose  that  freedom  would  be  a boon 
that  would  be  accepted  by  the  infirm  and  old,  who,  in 
their  present  condition,  are  fed,  and  clothed,  and 
sheltered,  and  attended  with  as  much  care  as  the 
young  and  able-bodied?  Or  from  what  source  do 
they  suppose  that  the  master  would  be  able  to  pre- 
serve the  feeble  and  superannuated  from  starvation,  if 
the  young  and  active  were  liberated?  The  obliga- 
tion between  the  master  and  slave  are  reciprocal; 
and  every  slave  knows  that  he  has  as  a great  a right 
to  demand  from  his  master  a comfortable  support  in 
his  old  age  as  the  master  has  to  demand  from  him 
a moderate  degree  of  labor  in  his  youth. 

To  judge  from  the  situation  of  the  negro  race  in 
Africa,  as  described  by  all  travellers,  no  man  of  can- 
did mind  can  doubt  that  our  slaves  have  been  bene- 
fitted  by  the  exchange.  Their  situation  is  not  only 
heller  than  that  of  the  abject  African  negro  in  his 
native  land,  laboring  under  the  most  savage  bar- 
barism and  degrading  superstitions  that  ever  fettered 
the  imagination  or  corrupted  the  heart,  but.  I doubt 
if  they  do  not  constitute  the  best  provided-for  labor- 
ing class  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  except  only  the 
white  laboring  people  of  our  own  country  where 
lands  are.  still  happily  so  cheap  that  they  are  easily 
procured  by  the  frugal  and  industrious.  Their  situa- 
tion will  certainly  compare  advantageously  with  that 
of  the  starving  countrymen  of  the  Irish  demagogue 
notwithstanding  that  he  has  pronounced  us  “the  fe- 
lons of  the  human  race”  for  allowing  this  institution 
to  exist  on  our  soil.  I do  not  know  a slave  that  ap- 
pears to  be  in  want  of  the  comforts  of  this  life  and 
I scarcely  know  one  that  does  not  appear  to  be  con- 
tented with  his  condition.  By  this  institution  they 
have  been  rescued  from  the  dark  cloud  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  which  overshadows  benighted  Af- 
rica. By  it  they  have  been  converted  from  savages 
into  civilized  beings;  many  of  them  from  Pa -an  is  in 
to  Christianity;  all  of  them  from  the  grossest  idolatry 
to  a knowledge  of  the  true  God.  Can  you  doubt  that 
they  have  been  benefited  by  the  exchange? 

I have  never  visited  Europe,  but  I have  seen  pic- 
tures of  the  distress,  of  the  suffering  condition  of 
much  ot  her  population,  that  would  draw  tears  of 
compassion  from  our  very  slaves.  Who  has  not 
read,  by  every  arrival  from  Great  Britain  for  the 
last,  year,  the  most  heart-rending  accounts  of  the 
Iriglittul  distress  prevailing  among  the  poor  in  her 
manufacturing  districts,  where  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow  creatures  are  suffering  for  (he 
want  of  bread?  In  the  language  of  their  own  papers, 
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“The  means  of  employment  taken  away,  the  doors 
of  the  workshop  closed  in  insolvency,  and  the  gates 
of  the  factory  chained  fast  by  bankruptcy,  starvation 
meets  the  fathers  of  families  when  they  return  to 
their  homes,  and  if  they  fly  from  the  cries  of  their 
children  to  seek  relief  abroad,  there  is  nought  to 
greet  them  in  the  streets  but  despair.”  In  many  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  persons  are  said  to  be  actually  dying 
of  starvation. 

The  abolitionists  of  Great  Britain  may  unite  with 
the  abolitionists  of  this  country  in  shedding  crocodile 
tears  over  the  fancied  sufferings  of  the  African  race, 
but  when  I compare  the  situation  of  our  well-fed, 
contented  slaves,  with  the  famished  condition  of  the 
millions  of  their  countrymen  who  are  without  employ- 
ment or  the  means  of  support,  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  much  more  occasion  for  their  sympathies  at 
home.  In  view  of  the  condition  of  things  existing 
there,  it  appears  to  me  that  a system  in  which  the 
law  and  humanity  both  combine  to  ensure  a comfor- 
table support  to  the  laborer  when  he  is  no  longer 
able  to  work,  is  at  least  as  consonant  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  humanity  as  that  which  em- 
ploys him  for  a bare  subsistence  as  long  as  his  labor 
is  profitable  to  the  employer,  and  then  turns  him  out 
to  starve. 

I feel  that  I owe  some  apology  to  the  committee 
for  having  occupied  so  much  of  its  time  in  answering 
incidental  remarks  of  the  gentlemam  from  Massa- 
chusetts upon  questions  so  irrelevant  to  the  question 
before  it;  but  remarks  of  the  same  character  have  so 
frequently  been  made  by  the  gentleman  and  others 
without  reply,  that  I determined  no  longer  to  remain 
a silent  spectator.  Some  gentlemen  may  think  that 
1 have  taken  extreme  positions;  but  I have  given  to 
the  subject  much  consideration,  and  have  said  no- 
thing in  the  course  of  my  remarks  that  I would,  if 
in  my  power  recall. 

There  are  still  other  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
upon  which  I am  disposed  to  touch;  but  by  several 
gentlemen  are  evidently  anxious  to  be  heard  in  reply 
to  him,  aed  as  the  debate  must,  under  the  rule  of  the 
house,  soon  terminate,  I will  yield  the  floor  to  another. 
Before  I do  so,  however,  permit  me  to  return  my 
thanks  to  these  patriotic  gentlemen  from  the  nori- 
slaveholdiug  states  who  have  hitherto  done  all  in 
their  power  to  prevent  this  body -being  made  the 
channel  of  incendiarism  between  the  abolitionists  of 
the  north  and  the  slaves  of  the  south.  I exhort  them 
to  persevere  in  well-doing.  The  permanency  of  the 
union  depends  upon  our  maintaining  the  position 
which,  through  their  aid,  we  have  been  enabled  to 
assume. 

Note  A — There  was  a part  of  Mr.  Adams’  speech 
to  which  it  was  my  intention  to  have  replied;  but,  in 
my  anxiety  not  to  occupy  an  undue  portion  of  the 
time  allotted  by  a resolution  of  the  house  to  the  de- 
bate. a note  which  I had  taken,  and  upon  which  I 
intended  to  base  the  reply,  escaped  my  observation. 

He  had  stated  in  effect  that,  “in  the  event  of  any 
of  the  slaveholding  states  applying  to  congress  to 
suppress  insurrection,  congress  would  obtain  lull  and 
plenary  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of  slavery  in 
such  states,  and  might  abolish  it.” 

The  note  which  I had  taken  upon  this  part  of  his 
remarks,  and  which  escaped  my  observation,  was 
tins:  “A  portion  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island  are  said  to  be  at  this  time  in  a state  of  insur- 
rection. Suppose  that  she  should  apply  to  congress 
to  suppress  this  insurrection,  would  the  occurrence 
of  such  an  event,  confer  on  congress  the  right  to 
abolish  the  government  of  Rhode  Island,  or  any  of 
her  institutions?” 

Note  B— As  a further  evidence  of  the  ruinous  ef- 
fect of  emancipation  madness  on  the  production  of 
the  British  West  India  islands,  I refer  to  the  follow 
ing  paragraph,  which  has  within  the  last  few  days 
appeared  in  several  of  the  public  prints: 

“ Extraordinary  change.  The  island  of  Jamaica  for- 
merly exported  a large  quantity  of  sugar;  now  it  is 
imported  into  that  island.  Mr.  J.  a respectable  and 
enterprising  merchant  of  this  city,  within  four  months 
shipped  a large  quantity  of  sugar  to  Jamaica.  The 
article  sold  so  well,  and  to  so  good  a profit,  that  he 
is  preparing  to  repeat  the  adventure. 

[„\eiu  York  American. 
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SENATE. 

May  5-  Mr.  Woodbury  ottered  a resolution  to 
change  the  hour  of  meeting  to  11  A.  M.  instead  ol 
12  m!  which  resolution  lies  over.  The  senate  ad- 
journed to  mpet  on  Monday  next. 

M ay  'J.  The  president  f the  senate  laid  before  the 
Pjqqy  i.lie  fohovving  resolutions  Irom  tue  state  oi  Rhode 
Island;  which  were  read  by  the  secretary  ol  the  se- 
nate, and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 


State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 
General  -Assembly,  May  session,  A-  0.  1842. 
Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  requested  to  inform 
the  president  of  the  United  States  that  the  govern- 
ment of  this  state  has  been  duly  elected  and  organiz- 
ed under  the  constitution  of  the  same,  and  that  the 
general  assembly  are  now  in  session  and  proceeding 
to  discharge  their  duties  according  to  the  provisions 
of  said  constitution. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  requested  to  make 
the  same  communication  to  the  president  of  the  se- 
nate and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
to  be  laid  before  the  two  houses  of  congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  gcNernor  be  requested  to  make 
the  same  communication  to  the  governors  of  the  se- 
veral states,  to  be  laid  before  their  respective  legis- 
latures. A true  copy.  Witness:  W.  H.  SMITH, 

Secretary  o f state. 

Petitions  were  presented,  for  making  Galena  a 
port  of  entry;  from  Wayne  county,  Pa.  for  protection 
of  home  industry;  from  coach  and  harness  silver 
plate  manufacturers,  staling  that  the  reduction  of 
duty  to  20  per  cent,  will  disable  them  from  compet- 
ing with  the  foreign  article;  from  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania showing  the  absolute  necessity  of  definite 
action  on  the  tariff  before  the  30th  June  next;  from 
Erie,  praying  completion  of  Erie  harbor;  from  Jersey 
city,  praying  for  a tariff;  from  saddlers,  harness  ma- 
kers and  silver  plate  manufacturers  of  Trenton, 
against  a reduction  of  duty  to  20  per  cent.;  from 
chamber  of  commerce  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  for  repairs 
of  custom  house;  and  from  Pope  county,  Missouri, 
for  a grant  of  land  for  a county  seat. 

The  following  resolution,  submitted  on  Thursday 
last  by  Mr.  Benton,  was  taken  up  and  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  communicate  to  the  senate  all  the  in- 
formation which  may  be  in  the  general  land  office 
imputing  improper  conduct  in  the  register’s  office  to 
N.  P.  Taylor,  present  register  and  former  clerk  in 
the  land  office  at  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Benton  then  submitted  a resolution  calling  for 
information  of  how  Hie  Madisonian  newspaper  ob- 
tained knowledge  of  certain  papers  on  file  and  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  the  appointment  of  Mi-.  Watson 
as  deputy  postmaster  at  St.  Louis,  and  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Samuel  B.  Churchill.  Mr.  B.  did  not  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  consider,  as  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  the  bill  to  provide  further  reme- 
dial justice  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Buchanan  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  at 
great  length  against  the  bill,  contending  that  it  was 
always  dangerous  to  trench  on  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states,  and  insisting  that  even  though  such  a step  as 
that  proposed  by  the  bill  was  constitutional,  still 
that  it  would  be  inexpedient  and  improper  to  depart 
from  the  usage  of  half  a century,  and  which  had  al- 
ways been  found  to  work  well.- 

Mr.  Choate  desired  to  say  something  on  the  hill,  on 
some  fitting  occasion.  The  hour  was  then  late,  and 
as  there  was  some  business  to  be  done  in  executive 
session,  he  would  move  that  the  senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business;  which  mo- 
tion having  been  agreed  to — 

The  senate  went  into  executive  session,  and,  after 
some  time  spent  therein,  adjourned. 

May  10.  Mr.  Buchanan  presented  a petition  of 
the  umbrella  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia,  com- 
plaining of  a violation  of  their  rights  under  the  com- 
promise act  by  the  imposition  of  a duty  of  20  per 
cent,  on  French  silk,  and  praying  a duty  of  $1  on 
each  silk,  50  cents  on  each  gingham,  and  25  cents  on 
each  cotton  umbrella  imported.  Their  export  trade 
to  West  Indies  and  South  America  is  now  destroyed 
and  they  ask  a draw  back  of  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Tallmadge  presented  resolutions  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  York  in  relation  to'  the  reform  of  the 
post  office  laws. 

Mr.  Benton's  resolution  offered  yesterday  was  then 
taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Merriclc  said,  "when  the  resolution  was  first  in- 
troduced, he  had  called  the  attention  of  the  senate  to 
it  as  one  a very  extraordinary  character.  The  idea 
of  inquiring  into  the  manner  in  which  an  editor  of  a 
paper  obtained  facts  was  certainly  a very  novel  pro- 
ceeding, to  say  the  least.  That  the  senate  should  in- 
struct one  of  its  committees  to  make  inquiry  as  to 
how  an  editor  obtained  his  information  struck  him 
as  entirely  unprecedented;  and  it  did  appear  to  him 
that  the  simple  reading  of  the  resolution  would  be 
sufficient  to  put  it  down,  and  convince  the  senate  that 
it  was  not  a subject  for  its  investigation. 

Mr.  Benton  insisted  that  the  motion  was  of  a deep- 
er, wider,  and  graver  character  than  the  senator 
from  Maryland  seemed  to  suppose;  and  grew  out  of 
the  senator’s  own  motion  before  the  senate,  relating 
to  papers  wifich  were  held  to  be  secret  by  the  de- 
partment. Mr.  B.  contended  that  the  article  in  the 


Madisonian  bore  internal  evidence  on  its  face  of  hav- 
ing emanated  from  the  post  office  department.  It 
was  evidently  written  by  some  one  belonging  to  or 
having  access  to  the  department.  Whatever  letter 
he.  (Mr.  B.)  had  written  for  the  last  twelve  years 
that  the  other  party  was  in  power,  he  was  willing 
should  be  read  by  the  whole  world;  but  he  would 
not  allow  garbled  and  false  statements  to  be  made  to 
misrepresent  his  communications. 

Mr.  Linn  was  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  no 
matters  of  secrecy  in  connexion  with  the  appoint- 
ments to  office.  The  remarks  made  in  the  Madiso- 
nian concerning  him  were  without  foundation:  he  had 
never  condemned  the  course  of  his  colleague  in  re- 
lation to  the  papers,  because  he  had  never  consider- 
ed them  confidential. 

Mr.  Preston  thought  there  were  some  delicate  to- 
pics involved  in  the  business.  He  could  never  de- 
fine what  was  the  nature  of  records  on  file  in  relation 
to  appointments;  whether  they  were  to  be  considered 
as  archives  of  the  department,  or  whether  as  belong- 
ing to  the  writers,  or  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  It  was  not  the  first  time  Iris  attention  had 
been  called  to  this  subject.  In  his  own  case  he  had 
written  a letter  in  relation  to  a postmaster,  which 
he  found  had  been  read,  which  recommendation  had 
been  mixed  up  with  party  and  personal  considera- 
tions. He  found  on  going  to  the  department,  that  it 
was  a general  rule  to  expose  letters  to  persons  asking 
for  them  connected  with  appointments.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  settle  the  right  in  such  cases,  whether 
the  letters  were  the  property  of  the  writers  or  the 
persons  receiving  them,  or  whether  they  belonged  to 
the  archives  of  the  departments.  There  had  been  a 
case  where  a certain  high  officer  of  the  government 
did  take  them  as  his  own  property.  There  was  the 
letter  of  General  Jesup  to  Blair,  which  was  consi- 
dered by  General  Jackson  of  so  much  consequence 
that  he  made  it  official.  He  recognised  the  right  of 
any  gentleman  to  see  the  letters  which  he  had  writ- 
ten. The  resolution,  he  thought,  did  not  by  any 
means  settle  the  matter  at  issue. 

After  some  further  remarks  from  Messrs.  Linn, 
Merrick  and  Preston,  the  subject  was  dropped  for  the 
present. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  special  order,  being  the  bill  to  provide  further 
remedial  justice  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States; 
when  Mr,  Choate  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  at 
very  considerable  length,  chiefly  in  reply  to  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Buchanan  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  Huntington  said  it  was  then  half  past  three 
o’clock,  and  he  would  move  to  go  into  the  considera- 
tion of  executive  business,  which  motion  having  pre- 
vailed, the  senate  went  into  executive  session;  and, 
after  some  time  spent  therein,  adjourned. 

May  11.  The  president  of  the  senate  being  indis- 
posed, Mr.  Smith , of  Indiana,  took  the  chair. 

The  chair  laid  before  the  senate  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  president  of  the  United  States: 
Washington,  May  10,  1842. 

The  season  for  active  hostilities  in  Florida  having 
nearly  terminated,  my  attention  has  necessarily  been 
directed  to  the  course  of  measures  to  be  pursued 
hereafter  in  relation  to  the  few  Indians  yet  remaining 
in  that  territory.  Their  number  is  believed  not  to 
exceed  two  hundred  and  forty,  of  whom  there  are 
supposed  to  be  about  eighty  warriors,  or  males  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms.  The  further  pursuit  of  these 
miserable  beings  by  a large  military  force  seems  to 
be  as  injudicious  as  it  is  unavailing.  The  history  of 
the  last  year’s  campaign  in  Florida  has  satisfactorily 
shown  that,  notwithstanding  tl^e  vigorous  and  inces- 
sant operations  of  our  troops,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded, the  Indian  mode  of  warfare,  their  dispersed 
condition,  and  the  very  smallness  of  their  numbers, 
which  increases  the  difficulty  of  finding  them  in  the 
abundant  and  almost  inaccessible  hiding  places  of 
tli e territory,  render  any  further  attempt  to  subdue 
them  by  force  impracticable,  except  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  most  expensive  means.  The  exhibition 
of  force,  and  the  constant  effort  to  capture  and  de- 
stroy them,  of  course  places  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  overtures  to  surrender.  It  is  believed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished officer  in  command  there,  that  a different 
system  should  now  be  pursued  to  attain  the  entire 
removal  of  all  the  Indians  in  Florida.  And  he  re- 
commends (hat  hostilities  should  cease,  unless  the  re- 
newal of  them  be  rendered  necessary  by  new  aggres- 
sions; that  communications  should  be  opened  by 
means  of  the  Indians  'with  him  to  induce  them  to  a 
peaceful  and  voluntary  surrender;  and  that  the  mili- 
tary operations  should  hereafter  be  directed  to  the 
protection  of  the  inhabitants. 

These  views  are  corroborated  by  the  governor  of 
the  territory,  by  many  of  its  most  intelligent  citizens, 
and  by  numerous  officers  of  the  army  who  have  serv- 
ed and  are  still  serving  in  that  region. 

Mature  reflection  has  satisfied  me  that  these  re- 
commendations are  sound  and  just.  And  I rejoice 
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that,  consistently  with  duty  to  Florida,  I may  indulge 
my  desire  to  promote  the  great  interests  of  humanity, 
and  extend  the  reign  of  peace  and  good  will,  by  ter- 
minating the  unhappy  warfare  that  has  been  so  long 
carried  on  there,  and,  at  the,  same  time,  gratify  mv 
anxiety  to  reduce  the  demands  upon  theRreasury  by 
curtailing  the  extraordinary  expenses  which  have 
attended  the  contest.  I have,  therefore,  authorised 
the  colonel  in  command  there,  as  soon  as  he  shall 
deem  it  expedient,  to  declare  that  hostilities  against 
the  Indians  hove  ceased,  and  that  they  will  not  be 
renewed,  unless  provoked  and  rendered  indispensa- 
ble bv  new  outrages  on  their  part;  but  that  neither 
citizens  nor  troops  are  to  be  restrained  from  any  ne- 
cessary and  proper  acts  of  self-defence  against  any 
attempts  to  molest  them.  He  is  instructed  to  open 
communications  with  those  yet  remaining,  and  en- 
deavor, by  all  practicable  means,  to  persuade  them 
to  consult  their  true  interests  by  joining  their  breth- 
ren at  the  west.  And  directions  have  been  given  for 
establishing  a cordon  or  line  of  protection  for  the  in- 
habitants by  the  necessary  number  of  troops. 

But,  to  render  this  system  of  protection  effectual, 
it  is  essential  that  settlements  of  our  citizens  should 
be  made  within  the  line  so  established,  and  that  they 
should  be  armed,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  repel  any  at- 
tack. In  order  to  afford  inducements  to  such  settle- 
ments, I submit  to  the  consideration  of  congress  the 
propriety  of  allowing  a reasonable  quantity  of  land 
to  the  head  of  each  family  that  shall  permanently 
occupy  it,  and  of  extending  the  existing  provisions 
on  that  subject,  so  as  to  permit  the  issue  of  rations 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  settlers  for  one  year.  And, 
as  few  of  them  will  probably  be  provided  with  arms, 
it  would  he  expedient  to  authorise  the  loan  of  mus- 
kets and  the  delivery  of  a proper  quantity  of  cartrid- 
ges, or  of  powder  and  balls.  By  such  means  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  a hardy  population  will  soon  occupy 
the  rich  soil  of  the  frontiers  of  Florida,  who  will  be 
as  capable  as  willing  to  defend  ihemselves  and  their 
homes,  and  thus  relieve  the  government  from  anxiety 
or  expenses  for  their  protection. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

The  communication  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Preston  moved  to  refer  the  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee on  military  affairs  and  that  it  be  printed. 

Mr.  Sevier  inquired  how  much  of  the  $100,000  ap- 
propriated a few  years  ago  to  buy  a place  with  these 
Indians  had  been  expended  in  ils  object. 

Mr.  Preston  could  not  say.  Mr.  P.  here  spoke  of 
the  energy  and  diligence  of  the  commander  in  Flo- 
rida, whose  conduct  was  above  all  praise;  and  of  the 
unwearied  efforts  of  the  troops,  through  weather, 
swamps  and  hammocks,  having  done  all  that  troops 
could  do. 

Mr.  Sevier  would  not  detract  from  their  honors, 
but  thought  some  of  the  wholesale  praise  should  be 
bestowed  on  the  eight  or  ten  Osages,  who,  he  would 
undertake  to  say,  had  contributed  more  to  bring  in 
the  Indians  than  the  whole  army.  Nearly  all  of  the 
2 or  300  lately  come  in,  bad  come  in  by  their  per- 
suasion. Tie  plan  of  an  armed  occupation  had  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  Benton,  and  was  then  opposed  by 
Mr.  Preston , but  now  it  appears  that  the  same  plan  is 
recommended. 

The  letter  was  then  referred  to  the  military  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Preston  put  a question  to  the  chairman  of  the 
judiciary  committee  in  reference  to  the  copy  right 
law,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  obtain  information 
when  the  report  would  be  made. 

The  answer  of  Mr.  Berrien  was  not  very  satisfacto- 
ry to  the  friends  of  the  law.  He  said  that  the  com- 
mittee were  ready  to  report  and  had  been  for  more 
than  two  months  past.  They  had  not  reported,  how- 
ever, for  the  reason  that  Lhe  gentleman  who  had  in- 
troduced the  bill  (Mr.  Clay)  begged  that  the  report 
might  be  retained  until  additional  information  be  laid 
before  the  committee.  The  committee  had  retained 
the  report  for  another  purpose.  They  were  opposed 
to  the  bill.  ‘ " 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  his  seat  expressed  himself  grati- 
fied to  hear  it,  and  without  further  remark  the  sub- 
ject passed  from  the  senate. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Benton  calling  upon  the  com- 
mittee on  post  offices  and  post  roads  to  make  certain 
inquiries  at  to  a^ublication  in  regard  to  himself  in 
the  Madisonian,  came  up. 

Mr.  Merrick  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  and  before 
proceeding  in  his  remarks  proposed  a substitute  to  the 
resolution,  by  declaring  that  the  papers  laid  before 
the  senate  for  consideration  in  the  executive  session 
could  not  be  made  public  without  violating  the  rules 
of  the  senate,  and  declaring  further  that  the  papers 
should  be  returned  to  the  department  after  being  dis- 
posed of  in  the  senate.  Mr.  -M.  said  but  little  of  the 
ease  immediately  under  consideration,  but  made  a 
strong  argument  in' defence  of  the  resolutions,  - inch 
censured  the  course  indirectly  taken  by  Mr.  Benton  I 
in  abstracting  papers  for  publication.  Mr.  Merrick, 


in  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  paid  a compliment  to 
the  present  head  of  the  post,  office  department.  Mr. 
M.  said,  in  his  otfieial  position  as  the  chairman  of  the 
post  office  committee,  lie  made  frequent  \isits  to  the 
department  and  he  found  the  post,  master  general  at 
his  post  early  and  late;  he  was  there  at  all  times,  al- 
ways industrious,  and  faithful  as  he  believed  and  de- 
voted to  the  best  interests  of  the  government  in  his 
particular  branch  of  service. 

Mr.  Mavgum  thought  that,  but  little  good  would 
come  of  the  resolution.  He  was  surprised  that  it 
should  have  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri and  that  the  senator  should  have  allowed  him- 
self to  have  been  for  a moment  disturbed  by  what 
appeared  in  the  common  sewer  of  the  city,  (meaning 
the  Madisonian),  which  had  made  some  comments 
upon  Mr.  Benton  which  prompted  him  to  offer  the  re- 
solution. 

Mr.  Benton  said  he  did  not  care  what  the  editor 
said,  but  these  remarks  came  from  the  postmaster 
general. 

Mr.  Mangum  continued  and  expressed  his  surprise 
that  the  senator  from  Maryland,  a whig,  should  have 
defended  lhe  head  of  the  post  offire  department.  He 
had  prostituted  the  patronage  of  his  office  to  party 
purposes;  it  was  surprising  that  any  one  should  have 
defended  the  fidelity  of  such  a man. 

Mr.  Merrick  said  he  should  defend  merit  wherever 
or  in  whomsoever  he  found  it;  and  should  do  so  re- 
gardless of  what  the  senator  from  North  Carolina  or 
any  one  else  might  think.  What  he  had  said  of  the 
postmaster  general  lie  had  spoken  as  one  having  of- 
ficial connection  with  him.  As  to  the  patronage  of 
his  office,  be  scorned  to  talk  about  it.  Mr.  Merrick, 
at  the  suggestion  of  friends,  wilbdrevv  his  resolutions 
here,  intending  to  offer  them  as  an  independent  pro- 
position. Mr.  Benton's  original  resolution  was  then 
laid  upon  the  table  by  a vote  nearly  unanimous. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  further  to  provide  remedial  justice  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States;  when 

Mr.  Huntington  rose  anil  addressed  the  senate  until 
four  P.  M.  his  speech  being  replete  with  legal  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  bill. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Preston,  the  senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  May  5.  Mr.  Andrews,  of  Ohio,  intro- 
duced to  the  house  the  lion.  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  re- 
presentative from  the  lGih  congressional  district  of 
that  state,  vice  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  resigned.  lie 
was  qualified  and  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Habersham  presented  from  the  minority  of  the 
commitee  on  manufactures,  a report  on  the  subject 
of  the  tariff.  The  same  number  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  as  had  been  ordered  of  the  report  of  the 
majority. 

Mr.  Section  stall  announced  that,  as  there  was  a ne- 
cessity of  disposing  of  the  tariff  before  the  30th  of 
June  next,  after  which  day  no  duties  could  be  col- 
lected unless  some  legal  provision  on  the  subject 
should  first  be  made,  that  he  should,  although  there 
had  been  an  unusual  delay  in  making  the  counter  re- 
port by  the  minority,  urge  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  reported  by  him  as  early  after  the  recess  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Md.,  asked  leave  to  present  a 
memorial  on  the  tariff'.  Objection  was  made.  He 
moved  to  suspend  the.  rules.  It  was  negatived.  The 
house  then  adjourned  till  Monday  next. 

Monday,  May  9.  Mr.  Harris  from  the.commii- 
tec  on  Indian  affairs,  to  whom  has  been  referred  a 
memorial  of  the  legislature  of  Iowa  territory  for  the 
removal  of  the  Winnebagoes  from  “the  neutral 
ground,”  to  some  more  suitable  district,  made  a re- 
port, which  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole. 

Mr.  I.cvy,  on  leave  given,  presented  certain  papers 
in  connection  with  which  Mr.  L.  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Florida,  assembled  in  convention  at  St.  Jo- 
seph in  the  month  of  December,  A.  D.  1833,  togeth- 
er with  the  memorial  addressed  to  congress  by  a 
committee  of  said  convention,  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  the  territories,  and  that  two  thousand 
extra  copies  of  said  constitution  and  memorial  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  this  house. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  on  leave  given,  pre- 
sented certain  memorials  from  cilizens  of  Maryland 
in  favor  of  a protective  tariff.  Referred. 

Mr.  Milton  Brown,  of  judiciary  committee,  report- 
ed a bill  changing  the  time  of  holding  the  circuit 
and  district  courts  therein  named:  fixing  it  at  Jack- 
son,  in  West  Tennessee,  on  the  2d  Mondays  of  Oct. 
a id  \pril;  and, at  Knoxville,  East  . ennessee,  on  the 
lie-'  Mondays  of  J ovember  and  May.  The  bill  was 
read  a laird  time  and  passed. 

The  bouse  proceeded  ! i the  consideration  of  the  i 
unfinished  business  of  Wednesday  last,  being  the  ! 


motion  of  Mr.  Wise  to  print  the  message  of  the  pre- 
sident and  the  accompany  reports  and  documents 
from  the  commissioners  appointed  to  investigate  the 
affairs  of  lhe  New  York  custom  house. 

Which  said  motion  Mr.  Underwood  had  moved  to 
! amend- by  adding  thereto  the  following  words: 

; “But  in  printing  the  message  and  accompanying 
| documents,  this  house  does  not  intend  to  approve  or 
sanction  the  institution  of  this  commission,  it  being 
tlie  opinion  of  this  house  that  the  president  has  no 
rightful  authority  to  appoint  and  commission  officers 
: to  investigate  abuses,  or  to  procure  information  for 
I the  president  to  act  upon,  and  to  compensate  such 
officers  at  public  expense  without  authority  express- 
: ly  given  by  law.” 

Mr.  Cushing,  who  held  the  floor  from  Wednesday, 
resumed  and  concluded  his  remarks,  defending  the 
power  of  the  president  to  appoint  the  commission. 

Mi-.  Underwood  contended  again  that  the  president 
had  not  the  power. 

Mr.  Mams  argued  in  favor  of  the  power,  on  the 
part  of  the  president,  to  appoint  the  commission. 

The  house  finally  ordered  the  printing  of  all  the 
reports  under  the  direction  of  the  clerk,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  extra  printing  of  testimony. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Illinois,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  the  reports  of  each  of 
illie  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  the  New 
i York  custom  house  shall  be  printed  under  lhe  super- 
| interidence  of  the  clerk  of  the  house,  and  when  so 
printed  shall  be  stitched  together  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  made  to  the  president. 

Resolved  also,  That  a copy  of  all  the  testimony  and 
documents  reported  by  said  commissioners  shall  be 
printed  under  the  superintendence  of  said  clerk,  and 
that  he  prevent  the  printing  more  lhan  once  of  each 
or  any  one  of  said  reports  and  of  said  testimony  and 
documents. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Cushing  moved  that  5,000  extra 
copies  be  printed. 

To  which  motion  (as  heretofore  suggested  by  Mr. 
Cushing ) the  proposition  of  Mr.  Underwood  was  of- 
fered as  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Fillmore  asked  the  general  consent  of  the 
house  to  take  up  the  report  (on  the  speaker’s  table) 
from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  the  subject  of 
the  tariff,  which  said  report  had  heretofore  been 
called  for  by  a resolution  of  this  house. 

No  objection  being  made  the  speaker  laid  the  re- 
port before  the  house. 

Which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  was  laid  on 
the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  house  then  procee.ded  to  consider  in  commit- 
tee the  amendments  of  the  senate  to  the  general  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  concurred  in  some  arid  rejected 
olhers;  -ami  the  committee  having  reported  progress, 
the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  May  10.  The  speaker  of  the  house  laid 
upon  the  table  a communication  from  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  upon  the  subject  of  the  allegations  preferred 
against  him  in  the  report  of  the  hon,  George  Poin- 
dexter, one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  exa- 
mine into  the  affairs  of  lhe  New  York  custom  house. 
Mr.  B.  asks  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  be  present 
when  his  official  conduct  is  examined  into.  Ilis  let- 
ter ordered  to  be  prinled.  . 

Several  reports  were  laid  before  congress  from 
the  heads  of  the  departments,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  among  lliem  one  from  W.  D.  Lewis,  one  of 
the  auditors,  vindicating  himself  from  the  charges 
preferred  against  him  by  the  committee  on  public 
expenditures  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Collins,  a govern- 
ment contractor. 

Mr.  Fillmore  moved  that  the  house  go  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union  upon 
the  civil  and  diplomatic  bill.  The  motion  prevailed. 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  took  the  chair. 

The  items  of  the  bill  were  considered,  beginning 
where  it  closed  last  evening,  and  a controversy 
sprung  up  on  the  Boston  custom  house,  the  appropri- 
tion  for  the  completion  of  the  custom  house  having 
been  increased  in  the  senate  for  the  reason  that  the 
sum  proposed  by  the  house  had  been  all  expended. 
The  item  was  debated  in  committee  until  between 
two  and  three  o’clock,  when,  upon  a division  the 
house  found  itself  without  a quorum. 

A call  of  the  house  was  ordered,  and  the  commit- 
tee was  again  formed,  and  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  resumed.  The  house  by  a vote  of  66  to  60  now 
concurred  in  the  amendment. 

An  item  for  the  New  York  custom  house  appro- 
priating about  $23,000  for  finishing  the  building,  was 
next  considered.  Mr.  ProJJit  argued  that  the  money 
had  been  expended  in  the  first  place  in  violation  of 
law,  and  not  only  so,  but  in  defiance  of  the  instruc- 
tions oi  the  department,  and  the  votes  in  congress, 
i".  :■ tore  replied  in  defence  of  the  appropriation. 

The  discussion  was  continued  uutii  the  committee 
rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 
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Abolition  Convention  is  now  in  session  at  New 
York.  They  have  relinquished  the  discussion  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  union,  in  reference  to  which  Judge 
Noah’s  charge  to  the  grand  iury  contained  the  follow- 
ing allusion. 

“It  is  possble  that  the  objects  and  intentions  of  this 
convention  may  have  been  misrepresented,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  even  fanaticism,  carried  to  its 
fullest  extent,  could  have  the  boldness  to  broach  doc- 
trines of  the  most  treasonable  import,  in  the  midst  of 
a population  devotedly  attached  to  the  union  of  the 
states.  The  people  have  an  undoubted  right  to  assem- 
ble and  discuss  any  question  connected  with  the  main- 
tenance of  their  own  rights  and  the  preservation  of 
our  free  institutions;  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that,  in  any  attempt  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this 
meeting,  however  ostensibly  humane  they  may  be, 
that  such  convention  shall  be  permitted  to  suggest, 
much  less  discuss,  a proposition  embracing  a dissolu- 
tion of  our  happy  form  of  government.  Should  the 
experiment  however  be  made,  which  would  evident- 
ly tend  to  a disastrous  breach  of  the  public  peace,  it 
will  be  your  duty  to  present  the  agitators,  and  indict 
every  person  whose  active  agency  may  lead  to  such 
results,  and  this  court,  by  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  laws,  will  convince  any  body  of  men,  making 
this  city  the  theatre  of  their  deliberations,  that  their 
objects  and  intentions  must  be  strictly  legal,  rational 
and  justifiable.” 


Cuba.  The  New  York  Herald  gives  from  Man- 
sanilla  de  Cuba,  a report  of  a negro  insurrection  15  or 
20  miles  from  St.  Jago,  in  which  fifty  of  them  were 
killed  by  the  soldiery. 

Deaths  in  New  York  last  week  151. 

Emigrants  from  Europe  will  be  very  numerous 
this  year.  They  are  beginning  to  pour  into  New 
York;  60,000  landed  there  last  year;  100,000  are  ex- 
pected there  this  year. 

The  Encampment  at  Reading  (camp  Kosciusko,) 
will  take  place  on  the  18th.  The  duties  will  consist 
in  practical  military  instruction,  two  lectures  on 
military  subjects,  target  firing,  fencing,  sword  exer- 
cise, and  pyrotechny. 

Flour  at  Cincinnati  on  the  5th  inst.  sold  at  $4  06 
a $4;  and  of  whiskey  at  12jal3  cents. 

Individual  movements.  Chnrles  Dickens  the  author 
at  Toronto  on  the  4th,  has  taken  passage  for  Europe 
in  the  June  packet  from  New  York. 

Lord  Morpelli  arrived  at  Lexington,  Kentucky  on 
4th  inst.  from  N.  Orleans,  and  proceeded  to  Ashland 
the  seat  of  Henry  Clay. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  arrived  at  Nashville  on  25th  ult. 
visited  General  Jackson  and  returned  in  a few  days 
to  that  city  accompanied  by  Ex-Governor  Polk,  Mr. 
Paulding  and  General  Jackson.  He  proceeded  next 
to  Ashland  on  a special  invitation  from  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Clay  met  with  a most  triumphant  welcome  from 
the  Kentuckians,  on  his  return  to  Lexington  on  2d 
instant. 


Fashion,  by  imp.  Trustee,  out  of  Bonnets- 
o’-Blue,  (Mariner’s  dam)  by  Sir  Charles,  5 
years  old,  11  libs,  Joseph  Laird,  - -11 

Col.  Wm.  R.  Johnson  & James  Long’s  ch.  h. 
Boston,  by  Timoleon.  out  of  Robin  Brown’s 
dam,  by  Ball’s  Elorizel,  9 years  old,  1261bs. 

Gil.  Patrick,  - - - - - - 22 


First  heat. 

Time  of  first  mile,  1:53 

“ second  mile,  1:501 

“ Third  mile.,  1:54 

“ Fourth  mile  1:55 


Second  heat.  . 
Time  of  1st  mile  1:57 

“ 2d  mile  1:57 

“ 3d  mile  1:531 

“ 4th  “ 1:574 


Time  of  first  heat,  7:321  Time  of  2d  heat,  7:45 
This  makes  the  first  heat  shorter  than  that  of  the 
great  Eclipse  race  by  41  seconds — the  second  shorter 
than  Eclipse’s  second  by  five  seconds. 


Steamers  coming.  The  Acadia  leaves  for  Ame- 
rica on  4th  May,  the  British  Queen  from  Antworth, 
on  4th,  via  Southampton  on  the  7th,  the  Columbia 
from  Liverpool  on  the  19th,  and  the  Great  Western 
on  the  21st. 


Sugar  planters  of  Louisiana.  A convention  of 
those  interested  in  the  culture  of  the  sugar  cane,  is 
to  be  held  at  Donaldsonville  on  the  16th  inst.  The 
object  is  “to  take  into  consideration  the  prostrated 
condition  of  the  sugar  trade,  and  to  deyise  means  to 
avert  the  total  ruin  of  one  of  the  most  important  sta- 
ple commodities  of  that  state,  involving  an  outlay  of 
$52,000,000,  and  embracing  in  its  ramifications  every 
branch  of  industry  of  the  United  States.” 


Anniversary  of  the  American  seamen’s  friend 
society.  The  anniversary  of  the  American  Sea- 
men’s Friend  Society,  took  place  in  New  York,  on 
Monday  evening.  This  society  has  instituted  chap- 
lains at  Cronstadt,  at  Sydney,  and  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Also,  missionaries  at  Stockholm  and 
Gottenburg;  a chaplain  at  Havre,  and  one  is  now  on 
his  way  to  Honolulu,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  From 
the  report  it  appears  that  §7,762  have  been  contri- 
buted during  the  last  year  towards  the  erection  of  a 
sailor’s  horns  in  New  York  city,  and  during  the  same 
time,  $13,099  towards  the  general  cause  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  amount  exceeds  that  contributed  last 
year,  by  $10,161.  The  number  of  pious  captains 
sailing  out  of  ports  in  the  United  States,  is  estimat- 
ed at  600..  Of  sailors,  more  than  ten  times  that 
number. 

Antiquities  collected  in  Central  America  by  Mr. 
Norman  who  travelled  in  the  interior  of  Yucatan, 
and  sojourned  several  days  at  Tchechen,  and  other 
places,  never  visited  by  Stephens  and  Catherwood, 
and  abounding  in  the  most  interesting  relics  of  an 
aboriginal  race,  as  well  as  in  monuments  yet  unde- 
cayed by  time,  have  arrived  here.  It  is  his  inten- 
tion to  send  them  to  some  of  the  northern  museums. 
The  samples  of  sculpture,  statuary,  and  hieroglyphic 
engravings  are  executed  upon  an  exceedingly  hard 
stone,  although  not  a trace  of  iron  has  been  discov- 
ered in  that  country.  Mr.  Norman’s  designs  of  the 
great  temple  at  Tchecheuan  edifice,  400  feet  in 
length,  and  of  a variety  of  mounds  ana  monuments 
which  he  discovered  almost  concealed  by  masses  of 
tangled  and  exuberant  vegetation,  are  fraught  with 
the  deepest  interest  to  the  antiquarian  and  enquirer. 

[■New  Orleans  Bee. 

A distinguished  stranger.  Among  the  passen- 
gers by  the  Great  Western,  was  Mr.  Carle  Ghega, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Austrian  rail  roads.  He  was 
sent  here  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  examine 
our  rail  roads,  and  the  progress  made  in  steam  en- 
gines. He  has  been  to  England  on  the  same  mission. 

Central  America.  News  from  Guatemala  to  2d 
April  via  Honduras  informs  that  Carrera  with  2,000 
men  had  marched  to  St.  Salvador,  had  an  interview 
with  Males  pin  its  commandant,  returned  dissatisfied, 
and  disbanded  his  troops.  No  news  of  Morazan  since 
his  re-landing  at  La  Union  in  Salvador  after  an  exile 
of  three  years.  His  avowed  object  was  to  serve  the 
republic  against  the  Mosquito  Indians,  who  have  ap- 
propriated a part  of  the  territory  of  the  republic;  lie 
was  afterward  received  with  open  arms  at  San  Mi- 
guel. 

City  debt.  By  the  report  presented  by  the  comp- 
troller, it  appears  that  the  city  on  the  7th  inst.  was 
$13,434,962,  less  the  sum  of  $898,522,  held  in  stocks 
by  the  commissioners,  leaving  -an  actual  debt  of 
$12,536,440.  To  complete  the  Croton  works  the 
sum  of  $475,000  will  still  be  required,  which  if  ex- 
pended by  the  1st  of  August  next,  will  make  the  ac- 
tual city  debt  at  the  time  $13,011,440. 

Consul.  The  president  has  recognised  George 
M.  Thaoher,  as  vice  consul  of  Denmark,  for  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Rhode  Island,  to  reside  at  Boston. 


Largest  steam  frigate.  The  British  admiralty 
have  ordered  the  building  of  one  to  be  of  650  horse 
power;  to  have  engine  room  for  600  tons  fuel;  com 
plete  stowage  under  the  hatches  for  1,000  troops, 
with  four  months  stores  and  provisions,  exclusive  of 
a crew  of  about  450  men;  and  is  to  be  armed  with 
20  guns  ol  the  heaviest  calibre,  besides  carronades. 
The  vessel  is  expected  to  be  fully  completed  and  rea- 
dy for  use  before  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

Locusts.  Myriads  had  appeared  in  the  central 
districts  of  South  Carolina  during  the  two  last  weeks 
of  April.  The  opinion  is  that  they  reappear  there 
every  13th  year.  They  are  not  destructive  to  the 
crops. 

Maryland.  The  anniversary  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
St.  Mary’s,  was  duly  celebrated  on  the  10th.  Its 
details  are  too  interesting  for  but  a passing  note,  and 
shall  appear  in  next  publication. 

Morocco.  Gibraltar  dates  of  April  6,  slate  that 
the  Moorish  authorities  had  insulted  and  confined 
the  American  consul  Mr.  Carr  at  Tangier.  The 
sloop  Preble  was  to  visit  the  port  immediately. 

The  Mormons  are  to  hold  a conference  at  New 
York  on  the  18th  inst. 

Niger  Expedition.  Captain  Allen  intended  to 
take  the  Wilberforce  and  Soudan  on  from  Ascension 
in  March,  again,  to  the  coast,  and  attempt  the  ascent 
again  of  the  Niger  in  April. 

Presidency.  Meetings  in  many  counties'of  Penn- 
sylvania recommend  a slate  convention  to  nominate 
James  Buchanan  for  the  presidency. 

Portugal  and  the  slave  trade.  Lord  Aber- 
deen has  succeeded  in  getting  the  Marquis  of  Palmel- 
la,  the  Portuguese  minister,  invested  with  fuiipowers 
as  a plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  the  proposed*  treaty 
relative  to  the  slave  trade  similar  to  the  one  negoti- 
ated but  not  yet  signed  by  France. 

Rhode  Island.  The  Newburn  N.  C.  Spectator 
of  7th  states  that  the  secretary  of  war  lias  ordered 
the  major  general  of  the  Wilmington  division  of  the 
militia  of  that  state  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for 
a requisition  upon  him  for  troops,  and  supposes  they 
are  intended  for  Rhode  Island. 

Races.  The  great  race  between  north  and  south, 
Fashion  and  Boston,  over  the  Union  course,  Long' 
Island,  on  the  10th,  was  attended  by  from  fifty  to 
60,000  people,  some  of  them  from  the  extremes  of 
the  Union.  Boston  was  foaled  in  Henrico  county, 
Va.  in  1833,  and  was  bred  by  John  Wickham,  esq! 
of  Richmond,  Va.  He  is  consequently  nine  years 
old  at  the  present  time.  His  sire  was  the  celebrated 
horse  Timoleon,  his  dam  Florizel. 

Fashion  was  foaled  on  the  farm  of  William  Gib- 
bons, of  Madison,  Morris  county,  N.  J.  on  the  25th 
day  of  April,  1837,  and  is  now  five  years  oid.  Her 
sire,  Mr.  Livingston’s  imported  Trustee,  dam  Bon-  I 
riets-o’-JLiiue.  ,| 

An  extra  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  furnishes 
these  particulars. 

Tuesday , May  10,  1842.  Match,  the  north,  vs.  the 
south,  $20,000  a side,  $5,000  forfeit,  four  mile  heats.  ' 
Henry  K.  Toler’s  (William  Gibbons’)  ch.  m.  | 


Sunday  Schools.  On  10th  May,  a procession  of 
Sunday  school  pupils  marched  from  tile  battery  up 
Broadway,  N.  York;  no  end  to  their  numbers;  per- 
haps 30,000  children.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
N.  Y.  S.  S.  Society.  The  secretary  read  an  abstract 
of  the  annuai  report.  There  are  connected  with 
this  society  upwards  of  one  hundred  schools,  1,210 
male  and  1,239  female  conductors.  Of  these  2,015 
are  .professors  of  religion,  and  1,146  have  been  Sun- 
day school  pupils;  129  have  professed  religion  since 
the  date  of  last  report.  The  number  of  children 
receiving  instruction  is  15,373,  of  whom  8,833  are 
able  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures;  twenty-seven  pu- 
pils have  commenced  their  studies  for  the  ministry, 
making  with  those  mentioned  in  former  reports,  563; 
four  teachers  have  become  ministers  of  religion.  In 
the  libraries  attached  to  the  schools  are  upwards  of 
30,000  volumes. 

Trade.  The  New  York  Express  says:  The  news 
from  Europe  has  produced  a little  better  feeling  in 
Wall  street.  Stocks  have  improved.  The  slight 
improvement  in  cotton,  and  the ‘general  complexion 
of  things  for  the  better,  all  contribute  to  give  confi- 
dence. Private  advices  from  England,  state  that 
there  was  a visible  change  there  for  the  better.  The 
large  increase  of  Bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England — - 
the  abundance  of  money — were  good  signs. 

Virginia  elections.  The  senate  stands  20  V.  B.  . 
to  12  whigs,  the  house  not  all  heard  from. 

Texas.  Mr  Edmunds,  Texas  consul  at  New  Or- 
leans states  officially  that  a rigorous  invasion  of  Mex- 
ico will  be  commenced  in  a short  time. 

Tariff.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury’s  report 
was  referred  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  ill 
the  house  of  representatives  on  Thursday  the  12th. 
The  Pa.  Sunbury  American  of  7th  states  that  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  they  hear  of  iron  works  aban- 
doned, factories  stopped,  hundreds  of  industrious  men 
discharged. 

Kentucky.  This  state  at  its  iate  session  provided 
for  making  good  to  the  holders  the  entire  amount  of 
stock  fraudulently  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Bank  of 
Kentucky  by  the  Schuylkill  bank  of  Philadelphia. — 
The  latter  being  the  duly  authorised  agent  of  the 
other  bank  abused  its  trust — and  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky has  made  provision  for  paying  thirteen  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  for  which  she  never  received 
any  thing. 

Rapid  travelling.  V/e  received  on  Monday 
night,  the  Montreal  Times  of  Saturday  morning,  the 
7th  instant — two  days  and  a half  from  Montreal  to 
Baltimore!  It  bears  the  stamp  of  “Hamden's  Ex- 
press.” [Baltimore  Jlmcr. 

V/ heat  and  Flour  trade.  The  New  York  Ex- 
press states  that  the  Canadians  are  making  great  ex- 
ertions to  control  the  wheat  and  flour  trade  of  the 
west.  Gold  and  silver  are  placed  at  every  point 
where  there  is  a likelihood  of  securing  wheat  and 
flour,  and  handbills  thrown  out  in  every  direction, 
offering  specie  in  payment.  This  trade  will  soon, 
however,  be  cut  off  by  sir  Robert  Peel’s  bill,  laying 
a duty  on  wheat  and  flour  exported  into  Canada  from 
the  United  States. 
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THE  ENCAMPMENT. 

Two  volunteer  encampments  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  present  week,  and  are  yet  pitched.  One  at 
Reading,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  in  the  vici- 
nity ol  the  city  oi'  Baltimore.  Troops  arrived  at 
the  latter  on  the  Kith  inst.  from  various  sections  of 
the  State  ot  Maryland,  and  several  companies  from 
neighboring  counties  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
and  on  the  everting  of  that  day  when  we  visited  the 
encampment,  it  presented  quite  a martial  aspect. 
The  following  are  the  principal  officers: 

Commander-in-Chief,  Major  Gen.  G.  H.  Steuart. 

Adjutant  General,  Colonel  Horace  Bliss. 

Quartermaster  General,  Colonel  H.  W.  Fitzhugh. 

Paymaster  General,  Colonel  Nathaniel  Hickman. 

Surgeon  General,  Professor  N.  R.  Smith. 

The  commissary  department  is  under  charge  of  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Col.  Bliss,  Major  Sander- 
son, and  Capt.  Kane. 

A beauLtlul  Dag  has  been  procured  by  the  commit- 
tee of  arrangements,  to  be  disposed  of  as  designed  by 
the  following  resolution,  adopted  at  the  military  con- 
vention held  at  Frederick  in  October  last,  at  which 
the  primary  arrangements  were  entered  into  forget- 
ting up  this  encampment.  The  resolution  was  offer- 
ed by  Capt.  Hamtramack,  of  Virginia. 

Resolved,  That  the  delegations  lrom  the  Baltimore 
companies  ii  this  convention  be  directed  to  procure 
a flag  and  staff,  to  cost  one  hundred  dollars,  which 
flag  shall  be  presented  to  the  best  drilled  and  most 
soldierly  company  in  the  encampment;  and  that  an 
equal  contribution  be  collected  from  the  ollicers, 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  to  defray  the 
cost  of  said  flag  and  staff;  and  that  the  flag  shall  be 
presented  by  the  commanding  officer,  and  the  trial  be 
decided  by  inmseif  and  staff 

Much  ol  the  Hunting  of  the  16th  was  occupied  by 
portions  of  the  Baltimore  volunteers  receiving  and 
escorting  their  visitors.  Before  ten  o’clock  the  fol- 
lowing companies  look  up  the  line  of  march  for  the 
encampment: 

Independent  Light  Dragoons,  captain  Owings. 

Baltimore  county  Troop,  captain  Gatcii. 

Baltimore  Junior  Artillerists,  commanded  by  cap- 
tain Klunck. 

Eagle  Artillery,  captain  Kane. 

First  Baltimore  Light  Infantry,  lieutenant  com- 
mandant Minks. 

First  Baltimore  German  Guards,  captain  Ismael. 
t Highland  Blues,  captain  Long,  from  Winchester, 
Virginia. 

Eutaw  infantry,  captain  Iveyser. 

Mechanical  Volunteers,  captain  Watkins. 

Washington  Light  Guard,  captain  Roney. 

Independent  Blues, captain  Lilly. 

Maryland  Infantry,  captain  Small,  from  Frede- 
rick. 

Westminister  Guards,  captain  McCollum,  from 
Westminster,  Maryland. 

Washington  Light  Infantry,  captain  France,  from 
Washington. 

National  Blues,  captain  Middleton,  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mechanical  Riflemen,  captain  Williams,  from 
Washington. 

Baltimore  City  Guards,  captain  Mulliken. 

Maryland  Cadets,  captain  Hopes. 

National  Guards,  captain  Presstman. 

Independent  German  Yagers,  captain  Frederick. 

First  Baltimore  Invincibles,  captain  Anderson. 

Lafayette  Volunteers,  captain  Roberts. 

Independent  Greys,  captain  Law. 

At  various  points  along  the  line  were  stationed 
fine  bands  of  music,  and  the  rear  was  brought  up 
with  numerous  baggage  wagons  containing  the  camp 
equipage,  &c.  After  passing  out  Baltimore,  Green, 
Vel.  Xii — Sio.  IS.  ’ 


and  Columbia  streets,  the  line  entered  upon  the  en- 
campment grounds,  and,  having  been  marched  to  the 
desired  position,  was  halted,  arms  were  stacked,  and 
the  order  given  to  raise  tents. 

In  the  course  of  th  : day  the  encampment  was  re- 
inforced by  the  arrival  of  troops  from  the  following 
distant  places,  viz: 

National  Guards,  capt.  Shriver,  from  Frederick. 

Charlestown  Artillery,  captain  Reman,  from 
Charlestown,  Virginia. 

Patapsco  Patriots,  captain  Swain,  from  Ellicott’s 
Mills. 

Captain’s  Orem’s  infantry,  from  Howard  district. 

York  Riflemen,  captain  Hay,  from  York,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Lancaster  State  Fencibles,  captain  Findlay,  from 
; Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 

The  troops  were  occupied  in  the  afternoon  in  ar- 
! ranging  their  several  quarters  in  the  encampment. 
[Some  thousands  of  spectators  from  the  city  visited 
I the  camp  grounds  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The 
i rail  road  track  from  the  Three  Tuns  Tavern,  in 
I Pratt  street,  out  to  Mount  Clare,  presented  an  un- 
broken throng  of  pedestrians  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
colors,  while  hundreds  were  on  the  ground  in  vehi- 
cles and  on  horseback. 

Governor  Porter,  of  Pennsylvania,  accompanied 
by  a full  military  staff,  arrived  in  the  city  in  the  eve- 
ning by  the  rail  road  train  from  York.  He  was  es- 
corted to  the  city  by  the  Lancaster  State  Fencibles 
and  York  Riflemen,  and  was  roceived  at  the  depot 
by  captain  Owing’s  troop  of  Light  Drogoons  and 
captain  Gatch’s  Baltimore  County  Troop,  and  es- 
corted to  Barnum’s  Hotel. 

Next  morning,  (Wednesday)  the  troops  in  camp 
were  reveiwed  by  Gov.  Porter,  of  Pennsylvania, 
accompanied  by  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Parsons,  and  also  by  Col.  Bunt- 
ing, Col.  J.  H.  Porter,  Col.  Anderson,  Gen.  Diller, 
Col.  Cameron,  Col.  Andrews,  Coi.  King,  and  Col. 
W.  J.  Lieper.  The  governor  and  his  suite  were  es- 
corted to  the  camp  ground  by  captain  Owing’s  troop 
I of  Independent  Light  Dragoons,  accompanied  by 
j the  mayor. 

An  immense  concourse  of  spectators  lined  the 
streets  and  route  leading  to  the  encampment,  and 
crowded  into  the  grounds  appropriated  for  the  re- 
view. Upon  the  signal  from  the  sentinel  of  the  near 
: approach  of  the  expected  visiter,  a salute  of  fifteen 
; guns  was  fired  in  honor  of  his  arrival  by  the  Junior 
Artillerists,  Capt.  Klunk,  and  the  Eagle  Artillerists, 
Capt.  Kane.  When  his  excellency  and  suite  reach- 
j ed  the  camp,  they  were  received  by  Gen.  Geo.  II. 
Steuart,  Commander-in-Chief,  and  1 1 is  staff,  and  es- 
corted to  the  quarters  of  the  commanding  officer, 
where  they  dismounted  for  a short  time,  when  the 
review  commenced,  and  was  conducted  in  proper 
military  style,  after  which  Gov.  Porter  returned  to 
his  quarters  under  the  same  escort,  and  next  morn- 
ing left  the  city  for  the  encampment  at  Reading. 

On  Friday  the  20th,  President  Tyler,  Major  Gen. 
Scott,  and  Governor  Thomas,  were  to  review  the 
troops. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 

BY  AND  WITH  THE  ADVICE  AND  CONSENT  OF  TI1E  SENATE. 

Consuls.  F.  L.  Castelnau,  of  New  York,  for  the 
city  of  Lima,  in  the  place  of  Edwin  Bartlett,  resigned. 

John  Wilkeson,  of  N.  York,  for  Turk’s  Island. 

THE  ARMY. 

General  orders — No.  26. 

Head  quarters  of  tlic  army.  vldj.  gen.  office, 
Washington,  J\Iuy  10,  1842. 

1.  The  commander  of  the  forces  in  Florida  hav- 
ing reported  that  he  can  dispense  with  the  services 
of  one  or  two  regiments,  he  is  instructed  to  send,  by 
water,  the  2d  infantry  to  the  harbor  of  New  York, 
where  it  will  find  orders  to  proceed  and  relieve  the 
4th  artillery,  now  on  the  northern  frontier,  when  the 
4th  will  be  brought  to  the  seaboard. 

2.  As  soon  as  lie  may  think  the  service  in  Florida 
will  permit,  the  commander  in  that  quarter  will  send 
detachments  of  the  7th  infantry  to  relieve  detach- 
ments of  the  3d  artillery,  as  follows:  two  companies 
to  Pensacola  harbor;  two  companies  to  Fort  J\Jorgan; 
two  companies  to  the  Barracks  near  New  Orleans,  one 
company  to  Fori  Pike;  and  one  to  Fori  Wood;  re- 


taining two  companies  ultimately  to  garrison  Fo;f 
Brooke  or  that  fort  and  Fort  King,  or  Cedar  Keys, 
as  may  be  deemed  best. 

3.  On  being  relieved  by  detachments  of  the  7th 
infantry  the  nine  companies  of  the  3d  artillery  at 
the  posts  mentioned  above  will  immediately  proceed 
by  water,  in  convenient  detachments,  to  occupy  the 
following  positions:  two  companies  St.  Jlugustine 
barracks;  two  companies  Oglethorpe  barracks,  Savan- 
nah; three  companies,  Fort  Moultrie;  one  company, 
Fort  Johnson,  N.  O.;  and  one  company,  Fort  Macon. 

4.  The  companies  whose  positions  are  to  he  chang- 
ed as  above  will  be  designated  for  their  new  posts 

j by  the  commanders  of  the  3d  artillery  and  7th  in- 
i fantry,  respectively.  The  companies  named  for  St. 

1 Augustine  barracks  may  he  first  embarked  for  Sa- 
vannah, and  the  two  for  Forts  Johnson  and  Macon 
.embarked  for  Charleston,  if  found  most  convenient 
at  the  respective  points  of  embarkation. 

5.  The  head-quarters  of  the  3d  artillery  will  be 
j established  at  Fort  Moultrie.  The  lieutenant  colo- 
nel and  majorof  the  regiment  will  take  post  respec- 

i lively  at  Oglethorpe  barracks,  and  the  barracks  at 
J St.  Augustine. 

6.  The  head-quarters  of  the  71'n  infantry  will  be 
I established  in  the  harbor  of  Pensacola.  The  com- 
mander of  the  army  in  Florida  will  retain  the  licut. 

! colonel  or  major  with  him  for  the  ultimate  com- 
mand at  Fort  Brooke,  and  send  the  other  to  take 
post  at  the  barracks  near  New  Orleans.  By  com- 
mand of  Maj.  Gen.  Scott:  R.  JONES,  adj.  gen. 

War  department,  May  10,  1842. 

The  communication  of  Col.  Worth  of  the  14th 
February  last,  and  the  suggestions  of  the  major  ge- 
Ineral  commanding  the  army  contained  in  his  letter  of 
the  27th  ultimo,  in  relation  to  the  state  of  affairs  in 
i Florida,  and  the  continuance  of  hostilities  there, 

| have  been  maturely  considered,  and  I have  now  to 
communicate  to  the  major  general  commanding  the 
army  the  views  of  the  president  upon  the  subject. 

The  very  reduced  number  of  the  hostile  Indians 
now  in  Florida,  believed  not  to  exceed  two  hundred 
and  forty,  including  probably  eighty  warriors,*  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  all  has  been  accomplished 
which  can  be  effected  by  the  employment  of  a large 
military  force  in  offensive  operations.  Unless  such 
operations  are  to  be  continued  until  the  last  Indian 
in  the  peninsula  shall  bedcstroyed  or  captured,  there 
must  he  some  period  when  they  should  cease.  That 
| period,  it  is  believed,  has  now  arrived;  and  the  pro- 
] tection  of  the  inhabitants  must  be  secured  byr  other 
I means,  which  it  is  believed  can  be  effectually  ern- 
i ployed  for  that  purpose. 

The  season  is  approaching  which  forbids  the  active 
j and  energetic  movements  which  have  distinguished 
the  army  in  Florida,  particularly  during  the  last  year, 
and  the  course  of  measures  intended  to  be  pursued 
must  now  be  determined. 

The  communications  of  the  governor  of  Florida,  of 
many  of  its  intelligent  citizens,  and  of  various  distin- 
guished ollicers  of  the  army,  corroborate  the  views 
expressed  by  colonel  Worth  of  the  propriety  of  ter- 
minating the  present  system  of  hostilities  with  the 
few  Indians  remaining  in  that  territory. 

Anxious  to  curtail  the  extraordinary  expenses  in- 
cident to  the  warfare,  and  sincerely  desirous  of  pro- 
moting peace,  the  president  directs  that  Col.  Worth 
be  authorised,  as  soon  as  he  shall  deem  it  expedient, 
to  declare  that  hostilities  against  the  Indians  in  Flo- 
rida have  ceased,  and  that  they  will  not  be  renewed 
unless  provoked  by  new  aggressions  on  their  part. — 
And  they  will  accordingly  cease  until  their  renewal 
he  authorised  by  the  proper  authority.  But  this  is 
not  to  he  understood  as  forbidding  any  acts  of  self- 
defence,  either  by  the  troops  or  by  citizens,  against 
attempts  of  Indians  to  molest  them. 

Such  a reduction  of  the  military  force  in  Florida 
as  may  he  made  consistently  with  the  protection  of 
the  inhabitants  will,  therefore,  immediately  be  made, 
and  the  troops  ordered  out  of  the  territory  will  be 
stationed  as  the  exigency  of  the  public  service  may 
require.  But  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  a force 
equal  to  at  least  two  regiments  be  retained  to  form 
a cordon  or  line  of  protection  for  the  frontier  set- 
tlements. The  action  of  congress  will  be  invited  to 
aid  in  the  defence  of  the  territory,  by  the  settlement 


*Since  the  date  of  these  instructions  the  number  of 
outstanding  Indians,  according  to  rumor,  has  be&jj 
much  reduced. 
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of  our  citizens  there,  and  offering  to  them  induce- 
ments for  such  settlement,  by  gratuities  of  land,  by 
allowing  them  rations  for  subsistence,  and  by  the 
loan  of  arms.  Until  the  decision  of  congress  is  had 
on  this  subject,  it  is  desirable  that  the  settlements  to 
be  made  should  be  within  such  line  of  protection 
by  Colonel  Worth,  who  will  take  the  necessary  mea- 
sures to  effect  this  arrangement. 

He  will  also  use  the  means  he  possesses  of  com- 
municating with  the  Indians  yet  remaining,  and  in- 
ducing them  to  consult  their  true  interest  by  joining 
their  brethren  at  the  west. 

Shipments  of  forage  and  subsistence  to  Florida 
will  be  suspended  until  expressly  called  for  by  the 
officer  in  command  there. 

The  quartermaster  general  will  instruct  the  senior 
officer  of  his  department  in  Florida  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  disposing  of  the  public  property  that  may  not 
be  required  for  use  under  the  arrangements  now  di- 
rected, such  as  mules,  horses,  wagons,  &c-  subject  to 
the  orders  of  the  officer  commanding  the  army  in 
Florida. 

Col.  Worth  will  be  informed  that  the  naval  force 
on  the  coast  has  been  directed  by  the  secretary  of 
the  navy  to  withdraw,  whenever  the  commanding 
officer  in  Florida  shall  declare  the  cessation  of  hosti- 
lities, and  shall  deem  their  services  no  longer  neces- 
sary. The  major  general  commanding  the  army 
will  please  communicate  these  directions  to  Col. 
Worth,  and  give  such  further  and  other  orders  as 
mav  be  necessary  or  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the 
views  of  the  president.  J.  C.  SPENCER. 


are  called  with  us,  to  choose  delegates  at  their  regu- 
lar town  meetings  to  be  holden  in  August,  1841,  for 
convention,  to  be  holden  in  November,  1841,  to 
frame  a written  constitution. 

That  the  result  of  the  last  meeting  of  this  legal 
convention,  in  February,  1842,  was  the  constitution 
accompanying  this  statement,  marked  — , which,  in 
case  of  its  adoption  by  the  people,  Would  have  been 
the  supreme  law  of  the  state. 

Most  of  the  above  facts  are  contained  in  the  print- 
ed report  of  a numerous  committee  of  the  legisla- 
ture, at  their  session  in  March,  1842,  which  report 
was  adopted  by  the  legislature. 

That,  in  May,  1841,  after  said  legal  convention 
had  been  provided  for  by  the  legislature,  and  before 
the  time  appointed  for  the  choice  of  delegates  by  the 
qualified  voters,  (August,  1841,)  amass  meeting  was 
held  by  the  friends  of  an  extension  of  suffrage  at 
Newport,  at.  which  meeting  a committee  were  ap- 
pointed, called  the  state  committee,  who  were  au- 
thorised by  said  mass  meeting  to  take  measures  for 
calling  a convention  to  frame  a constitution. 

That  this  committee,  thus  authorised,  issued  a re- 


STATES  OF  TEE  UNION. 


CONNECTICUT. 

John  M.  Niles  formerly  senator,  received  104  out 
of  120  votes  against  his  competitors  in  caucus  Messrs. 
Ingersoll  and^Ingham,  and  was  elected  again  by  the 
legislature  to  the  United  States  senate  on  the  12th 
instant,  vice  Perry  Smith.  The  vote  stood  for  Niles 
122.  Roger  S.  Baldwin  57.  Scattering  2. 

The  legislature  adopted  the  resolution  of  Mr 
Smith,  of  Sharon  in  the  house  of  representatives  on 
the  7th  iDstant,  “that  a joint  committee  be  appoint- 
ed to  consist  of  three  members  of  the  senate,  and 
one  from  a county  on  the  part  of  the  house,  to  in- 
ouire  into  the  expediency  of  tendering  the  friendly 
mediation  of  this  state,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  un- 
happy differences  existing  in  Rhode  Island.  The 
resolution  was  supported  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Wattles 
Copp  and  Hinman,  in  some  brief  and  eloquent  re- 
marks; and  passed  unanimously.”  On  the  9th,  it 
was  so  amended  as  to  allow  two  members  from  each 
county. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  MESSRS.  WHIPPLE,  FRANCIS 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 


The  provision,  therefore,  in  relation  to  the  great 
subject  in  dispute,  the  elective  franchise,  is  substan- 
tially the  same  in  the  two  constitutions. 

On  the  21st,  22d,  and  23d  March  last,  the  legal 
constitution,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  was  sub- 
mitted to  all  the  persons  who,  by  its,  provisions, 
would  be  entitled  to  vote  under  it,  after  its  adoption, 
for  their  ratification.  It  was  rejected  by  a majority  of 
676, , the  number  of  votes  polled  being  over  16,000. 
It  is  believed  that  many  freeholders  voted  against  it, 
because  they  were  attached  to  the  old  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  were  against  any  new  constitution 
whatever.  Both  parties  used  uncommon  exertions 
to  bring  all  their  voters  to  the  polls;  and  the  result 
of  the  vote  was,  under  the  scrutiny  of  opposing  in- 
terests, in  legal  town  meetings,  that  the  friends  of 
the  people’s  constitution  brought  to  the  polls  proba- 
bly not  over  7,000  to  7,500  votes.  The  whole  vote 
against  the  legal  constitution  was  about  8,600.  If  we 
allow  1,000  as  the  number  of  freeholders  who  vot- 
ed against  the  legal  constitution,  because  they  are 
opposed  to  any  constitution,  it  would  leave  the  num- 
ber of  the  friends  of  the  people’s  constitution  7,600, 


quest  for  a meeting  of  the  male  citizens  in  the  seve-  j or  one-third  of  the  voters  of  the  state  under  the  new 
ral  towns  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  proposed  con-  .qualification  proposed  by  either  constitution, 
vention.  ' It  seems  incredible  that  there  can  be  14,000 

That  meetings,  of  unqualified  voters  principally,  friends  of  the  people’s  constitution  in  the  state,  ani- 


and  potter, 

The  undersigned,  having  been  deputed  by  Samuel 
W King  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island, 
to  lav  before  you  the  present  alarming  condition  in 
which  the  people  of  the  state  are  placed,  and  to  re- 
quest from  you  the  adoption  of  such  prudential  mea- 
sures as,  in  your  opinion,  may  tend  to  prevent  do- 
mestic violence,  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  state 
the  following,  among  the  leading  facts,  to  which 
vour  attention  is  more  particularly  invited: 

J That  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  have  no  funda- 
mental law  except  the  charter  of  king  Charles  the 
second,  granted  in  1663,  and  the  usage  of  the  legisla- 
ture under  it.  Legislative  usage  under  their  charters 
has  been  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  to  be  the  fundamental  law,  both  in  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Island. 

That  from  the  date  of  the  Rhode  Island  charter 
down  to  the  year  1841,  a period  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years,  no  person  has  been  allowed  to  vote  tor 
town  or  state  officers  unless  possessed  of  competent 
estates,  and  admitted  free  in  the  several  towns  in 
which  they  resided. 

That  since  the  statute  of  1723,  no  person  could 
be  admitted  a freeman  of  any  town  unless  he  owned 
a freehold  estate  of  the  value  fixed  by  law,  (now 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars,)  or  was  the  eld- 
est son  of  such  a freeholder. 

That,  until  the  past  year,  no  attempt  has  been 
made,  to  our  knowledge,  to  establish  any  other  fun- 
damental law,  by  force,  than  the  one  under  which 
the  people  have  lived  for  so  long  a period. 

That  at  the  January  session  of  the  legislature  in 
1841,  a petition,  signed  by  five  or  six  hundred  male 
inhabitants,  praying  for  such  an  extension  of  suffrage 
as  the  legislature  might,  in  their  wisdom,  deem  ex- 
pedient to  propose,  was  presented.. 

* That,  influenced  by  that  petition,  as  well  as  by 
other  considerations,  the  legislature,  at  that  session, 
requested  the  qualified  voters,  or  freemen,  as  they 


(as  we  believe,)  were  accordingly  holden  in  the  se- 
veral towns,  unauthorised  by  law,  and  contrary  to 
the  invariable  custom  and  usage  of  the  state  from 
1663,  down  to  that  period.  That  the  aggregate  votes 
appointing  the  delegates  to  that  convention  was,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  estimate,  about  7,200;  whereas 
the  whole  number  of  male  citizens,  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  after  making  a deduction  for  foreign- 
ers, paupers,  &c.  was,  also  according  to  their  own 
estimate,  over  22,000. 

That  this  convention,  thus  constituted,  convened 
in  Providence  in  October,  1841,  and  the  constitution 
called- the  “people’s  constitution”  was  the  result  of 
their  deliberations. 

That,  at  subsequent  meetings  of  portions  of  the 
people,  in  December,  1841,  by  the  authority  of  this 
convention  alone,  (elected,  as  its  delegates  had  been, 
by  about  one  third  of  the  voters,  according  to  their 
standard  of  qualification,)  all  males  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  were  admitted  to  vote  for  the  adoption 
of  the  people’s  constitution.  That  these  meetings 
were  not  under  presiding  officers  whose  legal  duty 
or  legal  right  it  was  to  interpose  any  check  or  re- 
straint as  to  age,  residence,  property,  or  color. 

By  the  fourteenth  article  of  their  constitution  it 
was  provided,  that  “This  constitution  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  for  their  adoption  or  rejection, 
on  Monday,  the  27th  of  December  next,  and  on  the 
two  succeeding  days.”  * * “And  every  person 
entitled  to  vote  as  aforesaid,  who,  from  sickness  or 
other  causes,  may  be  unable  to  attend  and  vote  in  the 
town  or  ward  meetings  assembled  for  voting- upon 
said  constitution,  on  the  days  aforesaid,  is  requested 
to  write  his  name  on  a ticket,  and  to  obtain  the  sig- 
nature upon  the  back  of  the  same  of  a person  who 
has  given  in  his  vote  as  a witness  thereto.  And  the 
moderator  or  clerk  of  any  town  or  ward  meeting, 
convened  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  receive 
such  vote  on  either  of  the  three  days  next  succeed- 
ing the  three  days  before  named  for  voting  for  said 
constitution.” 

During  the  first  three  days,  about  nine  thousand 
votes  were  received  from  the  hands  of  the  voters  in 
the  open  town  meetings.  By  the  privilege  granted 
to  every  and  all  the  friends  of  the  constitution,  of 
bringing  into  their,  meetings  the  names  of  voters  dur- 
ing the  three  following  days,  five  thousand  votes 
more  were  obtained,  making  an  aggregate  of  about 
fourteen  thousand  votes. 

This  constitution,  thus  originating  and  thus  form- 
ed, was  subsequently  declared  by  this  convention  to 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  By  its  provisions, 
a government  is  to  be  organised  under  it,  by  the 
choice  of  a governor,  lieutenant  governor,  senators 
and  representatives,  on  the  Monday  preceding  the 
third  Wednesday  in  April,  1842. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  “landholders’  constitu- 
tion,” as  the  legal  constitution  is  called,  every  white 
male  native  citizen,  possessing  the  freehold  qualifi- 
tion,  and  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  may. vote, 
upon  a residence  of  one  year;  and  without  any  free- 
hold, may  vote,  upon  a residence  of  two  years,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  votes  for  town  taxes,  in  which 
case  the  voter  must  possess  the  freehold  qualifica- 
tion, or  be  taxed  for  other  property  of  the  value  of 
$150.  r J 

By  the  “people’s  constitution,”  every  white  male 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  who  has  resided  in  this  state  for  one  year, 
arffi  i"  the  town  where  he  votes  for  six  months,” 
shall  be  permitted  to  Vote,  with  the  same  exception 
as  to  voting  for  town  taxes  as  is  contained  in  the 
other  constitution. 


mated  as  they  are  by  a most  extraordinary  and  en- 
thusiastic feeling,  and  yet,  upon  this  trial,  in  the 
usual  open  and  fair  way  of  voting,  they  should  have 
obtained  hut  about  7,600  votes. 

The  unanimity  of  the  subsequent  action  of  the 
legislature,  comprehending  as  it  did  both  the  great 
political  parties — the  house  of  representatives  giving 
a vote  of  sixty  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  existing 
government  of  the  state,  and  only  six  on  the  other 
side,  with  a unanimous  vote  in  the  senate — the  una- 
nimous and  decided  opinion  of  the  supreme  court 
declaring  this  extraordinary  movement  to  be  illegal 
in  all  its  stages,  a majority  of  that  court  being  of  the 
democratic  party,  with  other  facts  of  a similar  cha- 
racter, have  freed  this  question  of  a mere  party  cha- 
racter, and  enabled  us  to  present  it  as  a great  con- 
stitutional question. 

Without  presuming  to  discuss  the  elementary  fun- 
damental principles  of  government,  we  deem  it  our 
duty  to  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  the  existing  go- 
vernment of  Rhode  Island  is  the  government  that 
adopted  the  constitution  of  (he  United  States,  be- 
came a member  of  this  confederacy,  and  has  ever 
since  been  represented  in  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives.  It  is  at  this  moment  the  existing 
government  of  Rhode  Island,  both  de  facto  and  de 
jure,  and  is  the  only  government  in  that  state  enti- 
tled to  the  protection  of  the  constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

It  is  that  government  which  now  calls  upon  the 
general  government  for  its  interference;  and  even  if 
the  legal  effect  of  there  being  an  ascertained  majo- 
rity of  unqualified  voters  against  the  existing  govern- 
ment was  as  is  contended  for  by  the  opposing  party, 
yet,  upon  their  own  principle,  ought  not  that  majori- 
ty, in  point  of  fact,  to  be  clearly  ascertained,  not  by 
assertion,  but  by  proof,  in  order  to  justify  the  gene- 
ral government  in  withdrawing  its  legal  and  moral 
influence  to  prevent  domestic  violence? 

That  a domestic  war  of  the  most  ferocious  char- 
acter will  speedily  ensue,  unless  prevented  by  a 
prompt  expression  of  opinion  here,  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. In  relation  to  this  we  refer  to  the  numerous  re- 
solutions passed  at  meeting?  of  the  friends  of  the 
people’s  constitution,  and  more  especially  to  the 
Cumberland  resolutions,  herewith  presented,  and  the 
affidavits  marked  — , and  to  repeated  expressions  of 
a similar  reliance  upon  the  judgment  of  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  nation.  All  which  is  respectfully 
submitted  by  JOHN  WHIPPLE, 

JOHN  BROWN  FRANCIS, 
ELISHA  R.  POTTER. 

To  his  excellency,  John  Tyler,  president  of  the  U.  S. 

•[The  above  statement  was  followed  by  a letter  of 
the  president,  dated  April  11,  published  on  page  116.] 

LETTER  lyiOM  MR.  WHIPPLE. 

To  his  Excel.  Samuel  W.  King,  Gov.  of  Rhode  Island: 

We  transmit  to  your  excellency  the  letter  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  reply  to  yours  of 
the  4th  instant,  in  relation  to  our  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  Rhode  Island.  You.  will  observe  with  plea- 
sure that  the  opinion  of  the  president  is  firm,  clear, 
and  decided.  It  was  expressed  after  a statement  of 
facts,  accompanied  by  a number  of  documents  from 
both  parties,  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  we 
believe  with  that  of  every  member  of  congress  to 
whom  the  case  has  been  fairly  stated. 

At  the  same  time  we  observe  that  great  and  un- 
wearied pains  ha,ve  been  taken  by  the  insurrectionists 
to  forestall  public  opinion,  by  loading  the  newspa- 
papers  in  the  different  cities  with  statements  so  un- 
blushingly  false,  that  we  refer  to  your  excellency 
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the  expediency  of  adopting  some  mode  of  giving  pub- 
licity to  the  truth.  They  represent,  in  most  of  the 
newspapers  that  have  come  under  our  observation, 
that  the  party  in  favor  of  the  people’s  constitution 
has  a large  majority  of  the  whole  people  in  its  favor, 
and  that  a very  small  portion  of  the  people  have  per- 
tinaciously adhered  to  the  old  freehold  qualification, 
thus  rendering  a peaceable  and  legal  change  of  go- 
vernment wholly  impracticable.  This  is  their  case, 
as  they  have  caused  it  to  be  stated  in  most  of  the 
cities  in  the  union.  They  seek  to  justify  revolution 
upon  the  facts  that  a majority  of  the  22,000  voters  of 
the  State  are  in  favor  oi'  their  constitution,  and  that 
there  is  no  other  mode  of  redress  than  by  revolution. 

Your  Excellency  well  knows  that  both  these  state- 
ments are  wholly  false.  That  party  brought  every 
man  to  the  polls  who  was  in  favor  of  their  constitu- 
tion, in  order  to  vote  against  the  legal  constitution,  in 
March  last.  The  whole  number  of  votes  polled 
against  it  was  8,600,  or  thereabouts.  It  is  well 
known  that  at  least  1,000  freeholders  voted  against 
the  legal  constitution,  not  because  they  were  in  favor 
of  the  people’s  constitution,  but  because,  being  op- 
osed  to  any  extension  of  suffrage,  they  were  against 
oth  constitutions.  Deduct  these  1,000  votes,  and 
there  remain  but  7,600  in  favor  of  the  people’s  con- 
stitution, or  about  one  third  of  the  voters  in  the  state. 

But  their  case  would  stand  upon  no  better  ground 
were  their  majority  clear  and  undisputed.  Nothing 
but  necessity  will  justify  revolution.  This  they  ad- 
mit, and  therefore  they  attempt,  in  their  different 
statements  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  to  impress 
upon  the  public  mind  another  gross  and  malicious 
falsehood,  which  is,  that  the  freeholders  refuse  an 
extension  of  the  elective  franchise;  whereas  every 
Rhode  Island  man  knows  that  there  is  no  substantial 
difference  between  the  extent  of  that  franchise  under 
the  legal  constitution,  proposed  to  the  people  by  the 
convention  of  freeholders,  and  the  extent  of  the  same 
franchise  provided  lor  in  the  people’s  constitution. 
Both  constitutions  admitted  every  native  born  white 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  with  no  other 
qualification  but  residence,  to  the  elective  franchise. 
The  legal  constitution  required  a residence  of  two 
years,  and  the  people’s  a residence  of  one  year. 
The  legal  constitution  admitted  naturalized  foreign- 
ners  who  owned  a freehold  estate  of  $134  in  value; 
the  people’s  admitted  them  upon  one  year’s  resi- 
dence. 

VVe  believe  that  the  citizens  of  other  states  will 
learn  with  surprise  and  abhorrence  that  a party  of 
men,  generally,  as  we  believe,  orderly  and  well  dis- 
posed, has  been  organized  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
made  to  believe  by  a few  selfish  and  ambitious’lead- 
ers,  belonging  some  to  one  and  some  to  the  other  of 
the  two  political  parties,  that  they  are  really  and 
truly7  the  majority,  and  that  they  have  a right,  by 
force,  to  usurp  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  in  order 
to  establish  a principle  conceded  by  the  constituted 
authorities,  and  rejected  by  them,  because  the  boon 
proceeded  from  a legal  convention,  instead  of  its 
being  the  work  of  their  revolutionary  hands. 

Under  the  operation  ot  such  principles  no  Govern- 
ment can  exist  a single  year.  It  is  not  merely  revo- 
lution, but  revolution  after  all  the  objects  revolution 
can  achieve  have  been  attained.  It  is  a principle 
not  only  subversive  of  a representative  republican 
government,  but  fatal  to  the  continuance  of  a demo- 
cracy in  any  and  all  its  forms  of  real  or  fancied  per- 
fection. 

If  a revolution,  based  upon  such  principles,  should 
succeed  in  Rhode  Island,  the  same  sure  law  of  force 
will  inevitably  prostrate  every  state  government  in 
the  union;  for  there  is  not  a state  in  the  union  in 
which  the  actual  grievances  of  portions  of  the  people 
are  not -quite  as  numerous  and  quite  as  great  as  those 
complained  of  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island. 

JOHN  WHIPPLE,  for  the  Committee. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Washington,  May  7,  1841. 

oir:  Your  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  transmitting 
resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island,  in- 
forming  me  that  there  existed  in  that  state  “certain 
lawless  assemblages  of  a portion  of  the  people”  for 
the  purpose  ol  subverting  the  laws  and  overthrow- 
ing the  existing  government,  and  calling  upon  the 
executive  “forthwith  to  interpose  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  to  suppress  such  insur- 
rectionary and  lawless  assemblages,  and  to  support 
the  existing  government  and  laws,  and  protect  the 
state  Irom  domestic  violence,”  was  handed  me  yes- 
terday by  Messrs.  Randolph  and  Potter. 

1 have  to  inform  your  excellency,  in  reply,  that 
my  opinions  as  to  the  duties  of  this  government  to 
protect  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  against  domestic 
violence,  remain  unchanged.  Yet,  from  information 
received  by  the  executive  since  your  despatches 
came  to  hand,  I am  led  to  believe  that  the  lawless 
assemblage  to  which  reference  is  made  has  already 


dispersed,  and  that  the  danger  of  domestic  violence 
is  hourly  diminishing,  if  it  has  not  wholly  disappear- 
! cd.  I have  with  difficulty  brought  myself  at  any 
I time  to  believe  that  violence  woujd  be  resorted  to, 
or  an  exigency  arise,  which  the  unaided  power  of 
| the  state  could  not  meet:  especially  as  I have  from 
| the  first  felt  persuaded  that  your  excellency,  as  well 
as  others  associated  with  yourself  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  would  exhibit  a temper 
of  conciliation  as  well  as  of  energy  and  decision. 
To  the  insurgents  themselves  it  ought  to  be  obvious, 
when  the  excitement  of  the  moment  shall  have  pass- 
ed away,  that  changes  achieved  by  regular  and,  if 
necessary,  repeated  appeals  to  the  constituted  au- 
throities,  in  a country  so  much  under  the  influence 
of  public  opinion,  and  by  recourse  to  argument  and 
remonstrance,  are  more  likely  to  ensure  lasting  bless- 
ings than  those  accomplished  by  violence  and  blood- 
shed on  one  day,  and  liable  to  overthrow  by  similar 
agents  on  another.  I freely  confess  that  I should 
experience  great  reluctance  iri  employing  the  mili- 
tary power  of  this  government  against  any  portion 
of  the  people;  but,  however,  painful  the  duty,  I have 
to  assure  your  excellency  that,  if  resistance  is  made 
to  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  Rhode  Island  by 
such  force  as  the  civil  posse  shall  be  unable  to  over- 
come, it  will  be  the  duty  of  this  government  to  en- 
force the  constitutional  guaranty — a guaranty  given 
and  adopted  mutually  by  all  the  original  states,  of 
which  number  Rhode  Island  was  one,  and  which,  in 
the  same  way,  has  been  given  and  adopted  by  each 
of  the  states  since  admitted  into  the  union.  And  if 
an  exigency  of  lawless  violence  shall  actually  arise, 
the  executive  government  of  the  United  States  on 
the  application  of  your  excellency,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  already 
submitted,  will  stand  ready  to  succor  the  authori- 
ties of  the  stale  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  a due  re- 
spect for  the  laws.  I sincerely  hope,  however,  that 
no  such  exigency  may  occur,  and  that  every  citizen 
of  Rhode  Island  will  manifest  his  love  of  peace  and 
good  order  by  submitting  to  the  laws,  and  seeking  a 
redress  of  grievances  by  other  means  than  intestine 
commotions. 

I tender  to  your  excellency  assurances  of  my  dis- 
tinguished consideration.  JOHN  TYLER. 

To  the  governor  of  the  stale  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  Charter  general  assembly  having  convened 
at  Newport  on  Wednesday  the  11th  in  the  morning, 
organised  and  adjourned  till  3 o’clock,  F.  M.  Ri- 
chard K.  Randolph  and  Elisha  R.  Porter,  esqs.  the 
bearers  of  the  requisition  upon  the  president  returned 
on  the  same  morning  direct  from  Washington  to 
Newport.  Having  met  at  3 P.  M.  the  governor 
transmitted  a message  communicating  a letter  from 
the  president  addressed  to  him  in  answer  to  the  re- 
quisition made  by  the  assembly. 

T.  G.  Hazard,  of  Westerly,  and  Sidney  S.  Tilling- 
hast,  of  East  Greenwich,  representatives  to  the  ge- 
neral assembly  under  the  “People’s  constitution,”  re- 
signed. 

BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY  SAM’L  WARD  KING, 
Governor,  captain  general,  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations: 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  the  president  of  the  United  States  has 
transmitted  to  me  a communication  touching  the 
political  affairs  of  this  state,  a copy  whereof  is 
hereunto  annexed: 

I do  therefore  issue  this  my  proclamation,  to  make 
known  the  same  to  the  people  of  this  state,  and  more 
especially  to  those  engaged  in  treasonable  enterprise 
against  the  laws  and  government  thereof,  that  they 
may  give  heed  thereto,  and  govern  themselves  accord- 
ingly. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  caused  the  seal  of  said 
state  to  be  affixed  to  these  presents,  and  have 
signed  the  same  with  my  hand.  Given  at 
[l.  s.]  Newport,  on  the  11th  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1842,  and  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  sixty-sixth. 

SAMUEL  WARD  KING. 

By  his  excellency’s  command: 

Henry  Bowen,  secretary  of  stale. 

At  night  of  the  11th  Gov.  Dorr  and  Mr.  D.  J.  Pierce 
arrived  at  New  York  from  Washington. 

Thursday  12th.  A mass  meeting  was  held  at  Pro- 
vidence court  house  parade,  numbering  from  four 
to  six  thousand,  and  the  following  resolutions  adopt- 
ed: 

Resolved,  That  we  will  submit  to  no  compromise 
that  has  not  for  its  basis  an  acknowledgement  that 
the  ultimate  source  of  all  political  and  sovereign 
power  rests  in  the  whole  adult  male  citizens  of 
the  state;  and  that  no  action  of  the  legislative 
authority  is,  or  of  right  can  be,  necessary  to  say  when 
or  how  that  ultimate  sovereign  power  may  be  exer- 
cised. 


Resolved , That  we  will  maintain  these  principles  as 
those  purchased  with  the  blood  and  counsel  of  our 
fathers  of  ’76  to  the  last. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  the  intent  for  which  the 
Algerine  law  was  enacted,  was  to  provoke  an  out- 
break; and  that  all  action  of  the  tyrants  under  it,  has 
been  to  seek  to  spill  the  blood  of  the  people.  That 
we  regard  said  law  as  a tyrannical  act  of  an  expiring 
despotism,  designed  to  goad  and  sacrifice  the  people, 
and  in  fine,  that  it  is  an  open  and  avowed  declaration 
of  war. 

Resolved,  That  should  another  attempt  be  made  to 
arrest  an  individual  under  that  law,  we  hereby  pledge 
ourselves,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  shield  such 
person  from  arrest;  and  if  arrested  or  kidnapped,  to 
rescue  him  from  the  demon  who  may  pretend  to  hold 
him  in  custody,  and  to  immediately  visit  such  retribu- 
tive justice  to  the  offenders,  as  the  enormity  of  then- 
crimes  may  demand. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  support,  protect,  and  defend 
gov.  Thomas  W.  Dorr  to  the  last — that  we  will  nei- 
ther surrender  him  to  the  malice  of  his  opponents, 
nor  will  we  ever  forget  the  firmness  and  wisdom,  as 
well  as  moderation  which  has  marked  his  bearing  to 
us  and  to  his  opponents  during  all  this  excited  war 
for  liberty. 

In  the  evening  of  this  day  Mr.  Webster  arrived  at 
New  York. 

Neio  York,  May  13,  1842. 

To  T homas  W.  Dorr,  governor  of  the  stale  of  Rhode  Is- 
land : 

Sir:  Several  military  companies  of  this  city  and 
vicinity  having  tendered  their  services  so  as  to  form 
a military  escort  to  accompany  you  to  Providence,  we 
have  the  honor  to  apprise  your  excellency  of  the  fact. 
This  distinction  which  they  do  so  much  admire,  we 
hope  will  meet  with  your  cheerful  acceptance. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect,  we  arc 
very  respectfully  yours, 

ALEXANDER  MING,  Jr. 

Col.  13/h  regt.  N.  F.  Jl. 
ABRAHAM  J.  CRASTO, 

Lt.  col.  23 6tli  regt.  N.  Y.  S.  I. 

New  York,  May  14 th,  1842. 

To  cols.  Ming  and  Crasto: 

Gentlemen:  I return  to  you  my  sincere  thanks 
for  the  offer,  contained  in  your  letter  of  yesterday,  of 
an  escort  ol  several  military  companies  to  accompany 
me  to  the  city  of  Providence.  It  is  impossible  to  mis- 
take the  spirit  in  which  this  offer  is  made.  It  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  fraternal  interest  with  which  you  re- 
gard the  present  struggle  for  their  just  rights  of  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island,  whom  I have  the  honor  to 
represent.  While  I should  not  feel  justified  at  the 
present  moment  in  withdrawing  you  from  your  homes 
and  business,  on  the  expedition  contemplated,  allow 
me  to  say,  that  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant,  when  I 
may  be  obliged  to  call  upon  you  for  your  services  in  that 
cause  to  which  you  will  so  promptly  render  the  most  effi- 
cient aid — the  cause  of  American  citizens  contending  for 
their  sovereign  right  to  make  and  maintain  a republican 
constitution,  and  opposed  by  the  hired  soldiers  of  the  gene- 
ral government.  In  this  unequal  contest,  I invoke  your 
aid,  and  that  of  your  associates  in  arms.  We  appeal  from 
the  government  to  the  people,  and  rely  upon  them  in 
the  last  resort  to  defend  our  rights  from  every  arbi- 
trary aggression. 

Be  pleased  to  make  my  cordial  acknowledgments 
to  the  officers  and  privates,  who  have  so  kindly  united 
with  you  in  the  honor  which  has  been  proffered  to  me; 
and  accept  the  regards  of  your  friend  and  fellow  citi- 
zen. THOMAS  W.  DORR. 

Saturday,  14th.  Gov.  Dorr  left  New  York  for 
Rhode  Island.  The  Providence  Journal  extra,  May 
14,  says:  A mostfoul  and  ferocious  plot  has  just  come 
to  light.  Evidence,  conclusive  and  of  the  very  high- 
est authority,  can  be  produced  to  establish  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  viz:  that  Thomas  W.  Dorr  did, 
previous  to  hjs  leaving  this  city,  write  a letter  to 
Levi  D.  Slamm,  editor  of  the  New  Era  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  requesting  him  to  raise  five  hundred  , 
men  in  that  city  to  be  sent  armed  to  Rhode  Island! 
This  letter  was  shown  by  Mr.  Slamm  to  a gentleman 
of  this  city,  who  is  a strong  suffrage  man,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  in  favor  of  Dorr  and  his  course  of 
violence  and  blood.  In  a spirit  of  independence  and 
good  citizenship,  which  does  him  great  honor,  he  in- 
formed Dorr,  upon  his  arrival  in  New  York,  that  he 
should  go  with  him  in  no  forcible  measures,  and 
communicated  to  him  the  knowledge  he  had  of  his 
(Dorr’s)  application  to  Slamm,  which  Dorr  acknow- 
ledged to  be  true. 

We  insert  the  following  statement  of  two  indi- 
viduals of  this  city  of  undoubted  credibility  to  es- 
tablish the  general  fact  that  Dorr  has  made  such  an 
application.  A more  particular  statement  will  be 
forthcoming  if  the  fact  is  denied: 

“We  hereby  state  that  we  returned  from  New 
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York  Ihis  morning,  and  while  there  learned  from 
unquestionable  authority  that  Thomas  W.  Dorr,  be- 
fore leaving  this  city,  wrote  a letter  to  Levi  D. 
Slamm,  editor  of  the  New  Era,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  for  five  hundred  men,  to  be  raised  in  N.  York 
and  sent  armed  to  Rhode  Island. 

• “J.  B.  Nichols, 

“C.  C.  PoTTEE. 

“Providence,  May  14,  1842.” 

To  the  rescue.  The  signal  gun  in  the  fourth 
ward  had  no  sooner  sounded  the  alarm,  last  evening, 
than  the  different  rendezvous  of  the  Ward  Volun- 
teer companies  were  crowded  with  soldiers,  com- 
pletely armed  and  equipped.  It  was  rumored  that 
the  Algerines  had  laid  a plan  to  arrest  Gov.  Dorr,  as 
soon  as  he  arrived  in  the  state,  at  Kingston,  and  im- 
prison him  in  Washington  or  Newport  county.  A 
company  of  about  forty  muskets  marched  to  the 
depot  and  took  passage  in  the  cars  to  Stonington  to 
accompany  the  governor  home,  and  defend  him 
against  any  who  might  assail  him  “without  law  and 
against  law.”  [Providence  Express,  May  14. 

From  the  N.  Y.  American  rf  Saturday  afternoon. 

“A  public  meeting  is  called  in  this  city  under  the 
signatures  of  such  men,  among  others,  as  Stephen 
Allen,  John  I.  Morgan,  and  Walter  Bowne,  to  meet 
in  the  Park  next  Tuesday,  to  adopt  such  action  as 
may  be  needful  in  view  of  the  threatened  interference 
of  the  United  States  government  to  put  down,  as  is 
alleged,  the  free  people  of  Rhode  Island. 

“If  we  had  not  ceased  to  he  surprised  at  any  poli- 
tical results,  we  should  be  surprised  at  seeing  the 
names  of  such  men,  who  are  so  largely  interested  in 
upholding  law  and  order,  used  to  put  down  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  well  as  that  of 
Rhode  Island.  But  the  issue  may  as  well  come  now 
as  at  any  other  time.  If  triumphant  violence  is, 
either  in  this  city  or  in  Rhode  Island,  to  take  the 
place  of  legal  authority,  the  effort  may  as  well  be 
made  under  the  names  and  at  the  risk  of  such  men  as 
Walter  Bowne,  John  I.  Morgan  and  Stephen  Allen, 
as  under  more  obscure  or  less  tangible  names.  Let 
the  issue,  then,  come.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  American,  May  16. 

Tammany  Hall  was  all  alive  on  Saturday,  a meet- 
ing of  the  radicals  having  been  called  to  do  honor  to 
Mr.  Tlios.  W.  Dorr,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  made  a 
speech,  in  which  he  professed  entire  willingness  to 
become  a martyr,  a profession  w hich  is  likely  very 
soon  to  be  put  to  the  test. 

A procession,  headed  by  music,  was  formed,  and 
“with  his  martial  band  around  him,”  the  Rhode  Is- 
land pretender,  in  an  open  barouche,  accompanied 
by  the  would  be  president  of  the  board  of  aldermen, 
E.  F.  Purdy,  and  the  would-be  state  printer,  Levi  D. 
Slamm,  of  tiie  New  Era,  proceeded  to  the  steamboat 
which  has  conveyed  him,  before  this,  to  arrest  and 
imprisonment — the  forty  volunteer  muskets  from  Pro- 
viuence  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  By  the 
bye,  this  having  two  governors  in  Rhode  Island  is  not 
a new  matter.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  after  the 
Whites  had  an  election  for  governor,  for  the  Blacks 
to  have  one;  it  has  been  abandoned  for  some  few 
years,  but  this  concern  seems  a revival  of  1 lie  old 
usage.  The  military  companies  were  applied  to  but 
of  course  refused  to  come  out. 

Un  Monday,  May  15,  Mr.  Dorr  arrived  at  Provi- 
dence, was  received  by  a large  mass  of  citizens,  two 
or  three  hundred  armed,  and  on  the  next  day  issued 
a proclamation  announcing  that  the  president  has  in- 
timated "an  intention  of  resorting  to  the  forces  ol 
tiie  United  States  to  check  the  movements  of  the 
people  of  this  state  in  support  of  their  republican 
constitution  recently  adopted,”  and  bespeaks  the 
countenance  and  aid  of  the  democracy  of  the  coun- 
try who  have  received  him  everywhere  with  kind 
ness  and  cordiality  and  especially  at  the  city  of  N.  Y. 
He  then  continues  as  follows: 

1 it  has  become  my  duty  to  say,  that,  so  soon  as  a 
soldier  of  the  United  States  shall  be  set  in  motion 
by  v.  hatever  direction,  to  act  against  the  people  of 
tins  state,  in  aid  of  the  charter  government,  1 shall 
civil  lor  that  aid,  to  oppose  all  such  force,  which,  1 am 
fully  authorised  to  say,  will  be  immediately  and  most 
cheerlully  tendered  to  the  service  of  the  people  of 
Rhode  lsiand,  lrom  the  city  of  New  York,  and  from 
oilier  piaces.  The  contest  will  then  become  nation- 
al, and  our  state  the  battle  ground  of  American  lree- 
doui. 

As  a Rhode  Island  man  I regret  that  the  constitu- 
tional question  in  this  state  cannot  be  adjusted  among 
our  own  citizens,  iiut  as  the  minority  have  asked 
that  the  sv.ord  of  the  national  executive  may  be 
thrown  into  Ihe  scale  against  the  people,  it  is  impe- 
rative upon  them  to  make  the  same  appeal  to  their 
brethren  of  the  states;  an  appeal  which,  they  are 
■well  assured,  will  not  be  made  in  vain.  They  who 
have  been  the  first  to  ask  assistance  from  abroad,  can 
Lave  no  reason  to  cotapiain  of  any  consequences  which  j 
may  cosurn 


Wo  further  arrests  under  the.  Into  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties, u'liich  was  repealed  hy  the  general  assembly  of  the 
people  at  their  May  session,  will  be  permitted.  I hereby 
direct  the  military  under  their  respective  officers  promptly 
to  prevent  the  same,  and  to  relieve  all  U'ho  may  be  arrested 
under  said  law. 

As  requested  by  the  general  assembly,  I enjoin 
upon  the  militia  forthwith  1o  elect  their  company 
officers;  and  I call  upon  volunteers  to  organize  them- 
selves without  delay.  The  military  are  directed 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  immediate  ser- 
vice. 

Given  under  my  hand,  and  seal  of  the 
[i,.  s ] state,  at  the  city  of  Providence,  this  16th 
day  of  May,  A.  D.  1842. 

THOMAS  W.  DORR. 

Governor  and  - commander  in  chief  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations. 

By  the  governor’s  command, 


William  H.  Smith,  secretary  of  slate. 


MI-TTELL«l  N^ors. 


ANNIVERSARIES.  Several  societies  held  their 
anniversaries  at  the  city  of  New  York  on  May  10th, 
and  during  the  few  days  succeeding — assembling  ge- 
nerally at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle.  The  Ameri- 
can Seaman’s  Friend  and  Sunday  School  Union  so- 
cieties have  been  noticed.  The  Tribune  furnishes  the 
following  details. 

Foreign  Evangelical  society.  This  society  held 
its  third  anniversary  last  evening  at  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,  corner  of  Fourth  street  and  Lafay- 
ette Place.  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  presided. 
The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  rev.  Mr. 
Brinsmade.  The  treasurer’s  report  was  then  read 
by  Mr.  Chester.  It  presented  the  following  aggre- 
gates: Amount  of  receipts  for  the  year,  $15,734. 

Amount  of  expenditures,  §15,275.  Leaving  in  the 
treasury  §459. 

The  report  of  the  executive  committee  was  then 
read  hy  rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  corresponding  secretary. — 
It  presented  the  purposes  and  the  progress  of  the  so- 
ciety in  a full  and  lucid  manner.  The  object  pro- 
posed is  to  instruct  in  the  principles  and  lead  to  the 
practice  of  Christianity  those  natives  of  Europe  no- 
minally Christian,  but  under  the  influence  of  Papa- 
cy. The  countries  to  which  its  operations  have 
been  chiefly  confined  are  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, Germany,  Switzerland,  &c.  During  the  past 
year  32  colporteurs,  or  Bible  distributors,  have  been 
steadily  employed  in  France  and  one  in  Belgium, 
and  more  than  200  have  been  engaged  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods.  It  is  now  27  years  since  the  first 
Bible  society  was  established  in  France  and  they 
have  distributed  within  that  time  2.072,014  Bibles. 
Since  the  last  anniversary  above  30  evangelist 
preachers  have  been  employed;  more  than  100,000 
Bibles  have  been  distributed  in  Belgium.  After  the 
reading  of  these  reports  was  concluded,  excellent 
addresses  were  delivered  by  rev.  Geo.  B.  Cheever, 
rev.  G.  W.  Bethuneand  rev.  E.  N.  Kirk. 

American  Anti-Slavery  society.  This  society 
held  its  ninth  annual  meeting  at  the  Broadway  Ta- 
bernacle yesterday  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  James  Ful- 
ler, of  Skaneateles,  one  of  the  vice  presidents,  in 
the  chair  The  report  of  the  executive  committee, 
(understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Child),  was 
read  by  Joseph  C.  Hathaway,  of  Farmington.  It 
alluded  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments resulting  from  the  division  of  the  society  two 
years  ago — to  the  operations  of  the  society. during 
the  past  year — and  to  the  present  aspects  of  the 
cause.  James  S.  Gibbons  read  the  aggregates  of 
the  treasurer’s  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  receipts  during  the  year  amounted  to  10,031  67; 
the  expenditures  to  §9,700  00,  leaving  a balance  in 
the  treasury  of  §381  67.  The  receipts  were  great- 
er hy  about  §3  000  than  they  were  last  year.  The 
National  Ariti-Slavery  Standard,  edited  hy  Mrs. 
Child,  has  nearly  doubled  its  circulation  during  the 
year.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  C.  C.  Burleigh, 
of  Philadelphia,  Wendell  Phillips,  of  Boston,  and 
Gov.  Bradburn,  of  Nantucket. 

American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  society. 
This  society  held  its  second  anniversary  in  the 
church,  corner  of  Delaney  and  Chrystie  streets,  last 
evening.  Arthur  Tappau  presided.  The  meeting 
was  opened  with  prayer  by  rev.  Theodore  S.  Wright 
of  this  city.  The  annual  report  was  read  by  rev. 
S.  S.-Jocelyn,  the  correspondingsecretary,  and  Lew- 
is Tappan  offered  a set  of  resolutions  that  were 
unanimously  adopted.  The  closing  address  was 
made  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Pennington,  pastor  of  the  co- 
lored congregation  at  Hartford,  Con.  Interesting 
intelligence  was  communicated  from  the  Amistad 
Africans,  at  Sierra  Leone — from  the  missionaries  at 
the  West  India  and  Sandwich  Islands — from  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  letters  were  read  from  seve- 
ral distinguished  individual*. 


The  Creole  oa=e  and  the  proceedings,  in  congress 
on  the  cases  of  the  hon.  J.  Q.  Adams  and  J.  R.  Gid- 
dings  were  discussed.  Joseph  Sturge  was-vindieated 
as  being  in  favor  of  a repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  and  as 
having  been  elected  president  of  the  “National  Com- 
plete Suffrage  Union”  lately  formed  in  England,  and 
passages  were  rea  1 of  Daniel  Webster’s  speech  at  Ply- 
mouth rock  in  1820,  and  of  a pamphlet  from  the  pen 
of  the  hon.  Thomas  F.  Marshall. 

American  Tract  society.  This  benevolent  so- 
ciety held  its  seventeenth  anniversary  at  the  Taber- 
nacle. That  great  building  was  crowded  to  its  ut- 
most extent.  Wm.  B.  Crosby,  esq.  presided  and  the 
exercises  were  commenced  with  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Spring.  A letter  was  read  from  S.  V.  S.  Wil- 
der, esq.  declining  a re-election  to  the  presidency, 
mainly  on  account  of  his  pecuniary  embarrassments. 
The  treasurer’s  report  was  presented  hv  Moses.  Allen, 
esq.  The  receipts  for  the  year  are  §71,155  14. 

The  society  has  sent  abroad  only  §15,000 — distri- 


bitted  as  follows: 

Sandwich  Islands  §1,000 

Ahmednuggur- 

400 

Siam  and  China 

600 

Western  Africa 

400 

Siam  A B C F M 

600 

Prot.  Epls.  Mission 

200 

Burmah 

800 

Turkey 

1,500 

Northern  India 

2,000 

Greece 

200 

Calcutta 

200 

ABCFM 

600 

Orissa 

500 

Baptist  Mission 

200 

Mad  ras 

800 

Russia 

1,000 

Madura 

500 

Hamburgh 

200 

Ceylon 

2,000 

Baptist  Mission 

600 

Mahrattas 

200 

Toulouseaml  Greece  500 

The  society  has  published  during  the  year  1,016 
volumes,  and  1,634  for  foreign  stations.  The  number 
issued  is — 

Vols.  Publications.  Pages. 
Printed  245.000  4,812.000  100,108.000 

Circulated  185,152  4,478,71)9  ' 94,329,045 

The  circulation  exceeds  that  of  the  last  year  by 
13,647,480  pages,  and  includes  2,786  sets  of  the  evan- 
gelical family  library  of  15  volumes;  584  of  the 
Christian  library  of  45  volumes;  upwards  of  8 000, 
each  of  several  separate  volumes,  91,000  of  the 
Christian  Almanac  for  the  U.  States;  and  of  some 
four  page  tracts  from  100,000  to  150,000  copies 
each.  Total  circulated  in  seventeen  years  1,220,- 
090,921  pages.  182,000  volumes  have  been  circulat- 
ed during  the  year,  including  2,786  sets  of  the  evan- 
gelical family  library.  By  the  voluntary  co-opera- 
tion of  at  least  20,000  Christians,  1,800.000  volumes 
in  all  have  been  circulated  among  perhaps  800,000 
families,  embracing  not  far  from  4,000,000  souls. 

Excellent  addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  Henry 
TJermage,  Rev.  Dr.  Milner,  and  Rev.  Justin  Per- 
kins. One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
exercises  was  an  address  in  Syriac,  by  Alar  Yohan- 
na,  bishop  of  the  Nestorian  church. 

American  home  missionary  society.  The  six- 
teenth anniversary  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Broadway  tabernacle.  Henry  Dwight,  esq.  of  Ge- 
neva, presided.  After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cod- 
man,  of  Rochester,  Joseph  Corning,  esq.,  treasurer 
of  tiie  society,  presented  li is  report.  It  presents  the' 
following;  receipts,  §95,291  43;  expenses,  §94,308  14; 
balance  in  the  treasury,  §991  21. 

The  receipts  are  §7  050  30  greater  than  those  of 
last  year.  The  liabilities  incurred  by  tiie  society 
during  the  year  to  missionaries  is  §96,399  36,  which, 
with  the  amount  due  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
makes  the  whole  amount  of  liabilities  §107,085  93. 
The  number  of  congregations  is  937 — 125  more  than 
last  year;  the  amount  of  labor  performed  594  years; 
93  more  than  last  year,  aril  30  more  than  any  pre- 
ceding year.  The  number  or  pupils  under  the  mis- 
sionaries is  64.300.  The  number  of  conversions 
reported  is  4,013;  the  number  added  to  the  church, 
5,514.  The  executive  report  was  presented  by  Rev. 
Milton  Badger. 

Female  moral  reform  society.  The  eighth  an- 
niversary of  this  society  was  held  last  evening  at  the 
Plestcr  street  church.  The  annual  report  of  the  board 
states  the  number  of  copies  of  the  Journal  which  have 
been  issued  during  the  last  year,  at  15,500:  Ihe  num- 
ber of  pages  of  tracts  published,  at  475  000 — a large 
number  of  which  were  gratuitous;  40,000  petitions 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  legislature  during  the 
year;  three  missionaries  have  been  employed,  who 
have  visited  6,570  families.  Of  the  Advocate,  47,652 
copies  have  been  distributed:  7,000  signatures  obtain- 
ed to  the  temperance  pledge,  and  100  children  have 
been  brought  into  Sabbath  schools.  A Bethel  mis- 
sionary has  been  steadily  employed,  who  has  visited 
3,829  vessels — distributed  12,650  Advocates,  534  Di- 
rectories, and  194,530  pages  of  tracts.  From  inves- 
gations  carefully  made,  it  is  ascertained  that  in  the 
eighth  ward  alone,  there  are  97  dwellings  occupied 
by  openly  vicious  females — whose  number  in  that 
| ward  is  estimated  at  697.  Taking  this  as  a basis,  it 
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is  believed  that  our  city  contains  1,640  houses  of  ill- 
fame,  and  11  540  open  prostitutes.  Horrible  as  is 
this  picture,  it  is  the  result  of  careful  and  patient  in- 
vestigation. 

The  New  York  Colonization'  society  hold  their 
10th  annual  meeting  last  evening  at  the  Middle  Dutch 
church — Anson-  G.  Phelps,  esq.  in  the  chair.  The 
proceedings  were  opened  with  a hymn  written  for 
the  occasion  hy  Mrs.  Sigourney,  after  which  rev.  Mr. 
Ogden,  of  Whitesboro’,  offered  a prayer.  Moses 
Allen,  esq.  treasurer,  read  the  financial  report  for  the 
past  year,  which  showed  the  following  aggregates: 
Receipts,  #8,857  22 

Expenses,  9,1)98  96 


Balance  due  treasurer,  §1-141  44 

Rev.  Mr.  Cone  read  the  10th  annual  report  of  the 
executive  committee,  which  stated  that  their  pros- 
pect^ were  never  more  cheering  than  at  present,  as 
the  interest  in  the  succes "of  their  project  was  fully 
commensurate  with  the  extensive  knowledge  of  its 
vast  importance  and  utility.  The  testimony  of  those 
who  had  visited  the  settlements  at  Liberia  formed  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  report,  and  was  highly 
encouraging — representing  the  improvement  of  the 
settlers  in  art,  science,  agriculture  and  religion,  as 
far  beyond  the  anticipation  of  its  most  zealous 
friends.  The  report,  in  conclusion,  stated  the  in- 
creasing interests  which  the  people  of  America  have 
in  the  success  of  this  Christian  enterprise,  and  its  high 
claims  upoii  their  continued  support. 

Hon.  B.  F.  Butler  moved  that  the  report  be  print- 
ed, and  sustained  the  resolution  in  a very  feeling  and 
eloquent  address.  Another  resolution  was  offered  by 
rev.  Mr.  Cone,  in  reference  to  the  increasing  dispo- 
sition of  masters  to  emancipate,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  increasing  effort  and  liberality. 

R.  Gurley,  esq.  secretary  of  the  parent  Coloniza- 
tion society,  supported  this  resolution  at  length,  and 
with  great  power.  The  proceedings  closed  with  an 
appropriate  hymn. 


AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society, 
held  at  Washington  on  the  5th  May,  1842,  at  the  pa- 
tent office,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz: 

Hon.  James -M.  Garnet,  Virginia,  president. 

J.  F.  Callan,  D.  C.  recording  secretary. 

Oliver  Whittlesey,  Ohio,  corresponding  sec'y. 
Edward  1)ver,  treasurer. 

BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Ohio. 

John  A.  Smith,  D.  C. 

John  S.  Skinner,  D.  C. 

William  J.  Stone,  D.  C. 


VICE  PRESIDENTS. 

Hon.  George  Evans. 

Hon.  Isaac  Hill. 

B.  V.  French. 

Dr.  Eli  Ives. 

Governor  Fenner. 

William  Jarvis. 

J.  B.  Nott, 

E.  S.  Green. 

Hon.  G.  M.  Keim. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Thompson. 
Thomas  Emory. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  TEM- 
PERANCE UNION.  The  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
American  Temperance  Union  was  held  at  the  Broad- 
way Tabernacle,  in  New  York,  on  the  evening  of  the 
4th  inst.  and  a more  interesting  meeting,  it  is  said, 
was  never  before  had  in  that  city.  At  an  early  hour, 
the  spacious  building,  in  which  it  was  held,  by  far 


the  largest  in  the  city,  capable  of  accommodating 

4.000  persons,  was  filled  to  overflowing;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  3,000  persons  went  away  unable  to  gain 
admittance. 

The  lion.  Theodore  Frclinglmyscn,  chancellor  of 
the  university,  look  the  chair  at  7 o’clock  precisely. 
The  choir  having  sung  a temperance  anthem  compo- 
sed for  the  occasion,  the  rev.  Dr.  Cox  opened  the  ex- 
ercises with  a very  beautiful  and  appropriate  prayer. 

An  abstract  of  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  exe- 
cutive committee  was  then  read  by  the  secretary, 
rev.  John  Marsh.  The  report  gives  a detailed  ac- 
count of  the  operations  of  the  union  since  the  ad- 
journment of  the  convention  held  at  Saratoga  on  the 
5th  July  last.  The  number  of  signatures  obtained  to 
the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
liquors  in  (lie  country  since  that  period,  is  500  000. 

Of  this  number  30,000  are  in  Kentucky,  6 000  in 
Ohio,  arid  through  the  gieat  west  more  than  200,000, 
of  whom  every  seventh  man  is  reported  to  be  a re- 
formed drunkard,  and  every  fourth  man  a reformed 
tippler.  In  Mryrie  are  50,000,  of  whom  5.000  are  re- 
formed drunkards.  In  Boston  more  than  20,000 dur- 
ing the  winter  have  signed  the  pledge,  of  whom 

13.000  are  Washingtonians — reformed  drunkards.  In 
the  city  of  New  York  *16  000  have  reformed.  In 
Central  and  Western  New  York.  50,000;  in  Philadel- 
phia, 30.000;  in  Pittsburgh,  10  000.  And  the  whole 
number  of  reformed  drunkards  in  the  United  States 
is  above  50,000;  and  of  reformed  tipplers  and  moder- 
ate tipplers  there  are  twice  as  many. 

The  report  contains  a very  minute  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  temperance  movement  made  by  the  six 
original  founders  of  the  Washington  Temperance  so- 
ciety of  Baltimore,  and  attributes  the  great  triumph 
of  temperance  principles  in  every  part  of  our  large 
and  populous  country,  mainly  to  their  extraordinary 
exertions. 

It  is  stated  in  this  document  that  all  the  distilleries 
have  been  stopped  in  Philadelphia,  all  in  Brooklyn, 
in  Waterville,  & c.  so  that  where  12  gallons  of  whis- 
key were  manufactured  one  year  ago,  notone  is  now- 
made.  It  speaks  of-the  efforts  of  the  American  Tem- 
perance Union  (among  other  societies)  which  has  is- 
sued 120  000  Journals,  550,000  Youths’  Addresses, 

4.000  Temperance  Almanacs  and  10,000  hymn 
books. 

The  report  containing  the  above  information  at 
large,  a number  of  useful  statistical  tables,  and  nu- 
merous other  facts  connected  with  the  cause,  will  be 
printed  and  circulated  freely  throughout  the  union. 

At  about  half-past  eight  o’clock,  the  president  in- 
troduced to  the  audience  the  hon.  Thomas  F.  Mar- 
shall, who  was  greeted  with  a prolonged  and  enthu- 
siastic peal  of  applause.  When  it  had  subsided,  he 
commenced  an  address  which  occupied  in  its  delivery 
one  hour  and  a half,  and  which  was  listened  to  with 
the  deepest  attention. 

The  Congressional  Temperance  society,  formed  at 
Washington,  numbers  eighty  members,  and  there  is 
a similar  society  in  the  executive  department.  In 
fact,  they  have  adopted  the  very  means  to  make  con- 
verts, and  the  cause  will  continue  to  flourish. 


[ Baltimore  Ainer. 


LANDING  OF  THE  PILGRIMS. 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  AMERICAN. 

Gentlemen — Your  readers  will  no  doubt  be  anxious 
to  hear  something  of  the  late  pilgrim  celebration. 
In  order  therefore  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  I have 
hastily  sketched  the  following  account: 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  give -honor  to  whom  honor 
is  due.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Philodemic  Society 
of  Georgetown  College,  and  to  the  distinguished  pre- 
sident of  that  institution,  For  recalling  to  our  minds 
the  just  claims  up  >n  us  of  our  pilgrim  fathers,  and 
for  rousing  us  to  the  obligation  of  celebrating  their 
virtues' and  comniemmoraling  their  deeds.  They 
first  suggested  the  design,  and  they  too  were  mainly 
instrumental  in  the  execution  of  it. 

On  Monday  afternoon  l left  the  city  in  company 
with  some  forty  or  fifty  others,  on  board  tile  steam- 
boat Columbus,  being  preceded  hy  the  Patuxent  with 
about  two  hundred  more,  among  whom  were  the 
Calvert  Beneficial  Society. 

A clear  and  delightful  evening  enhanced,  if  possi- 
ble, the  beauties  of  our  water  scenery,  and  the  hours 
passed  as  swiftly  and  joyously  as  our  noble  boat 
skimmed  the  surface  of  the  waters. 

Alter  sunset,  we  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Severn, 
and  as  in  the  distance,  in  the  gray  light  of  the  evening, 
1 saw  the  red  state  house  standing  proudly  and 
boldly  up,  metliought  that  the  goodly  pile  smiled  on 
our  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred  spot  which  had  for 
seventy  years  preceded  it  as  the  honored  seat  of  Ma- 
ryland legislation. 

About  four  o’clock  we  were  roused  from  our  slum- 
bers by  the  discharge  of  her  steam  by  the  boat,  and 
found  ourselves  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Inigoes  creek. — 


The  Columbia  and  Patuxent  lay  on  either  side  of  us, 
the  former  with  the  faculty  and  students  of  George- 
town College  and  citizens  of  the  district,  and  both 
beautifully  illuminated. 

We  must  have  passed  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary’s 
river  about  three  o’clock,  and  did  not  sec  the  old  is- 
land of  St.  Clement  on  which  Calvert  and  Father 
White  first  landed  and  planted  the  emblem  of  peace 
and  salvation.  This  landing  took  place  on  the  25lh 
of  March,  the  Fea-t  of  the  Annunciation,  1634 — and 
several  days  elapsed  before  the  size  of  the  island, 
some  four  or  five  hundred  acres,  and  now  a mere 
sand  back,  admonished  them  of  the  necessity  of  se- 
lecting a more  desirable  place  to  be  the  site  of  a 
colony. 

At  eight  o’clock  we  landed  and  proceeded  to  St. 
Inigoes,  the  plantat  ion  of  the  Jesuits,  where  we  were 
most  cordially  received  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carbery, 
and  refreshments  tendered  to  us.  The  dwelling 
house  at  St.  Inigoes  seems  to  be  a very  old  mansion, 
and  to  have  been  several  times  repaired.  In  one  of 
its  rooms  was  pointed  out  a remarkable  table,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  brought  by  the  first  settlers.  It 
is  very  large,  of  oval  form,  of  walnut,  and  perhaps 
12  feet  by  S,  with  large  leaves  and  claw  feet.  What- 
ever may  be  its  history,  it  certainly  speaks  of  olden 
times.  In  the  yard  were  shown  four  cannon  re- 
covered from  the  river  a short  time  since,  on  the 
spot  of  the  old  fortress  which  protected  the  planta- 
tion of  St.  Inigoes.  and  are  undoubtedly  the  same 
which  mere  mounted  on  its  ramparts.  One  of  them 
has  been  presented  to  the  state  by  this  society. 

At  nine  o’clock  we  formed  in  procession  and 
marched  to  the  church,  about  a mile  distant,  where 
pontifical  high  mass  was  celebrated  by  the  most  re- 
verend archbishop,  and  a beautiful  and  pathetic  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  estimable  and  beloved  bishop 
of  Boston. 

Around  the  church  are  the  graves  of  some  of  the 
pilgrim  fathers,  and  of  more  than  one  of  the  early 
governors.  The  church  is  situated  on  a beautiful 
green,  and  the  whole  scene  excited  feelings  worthy 
of  the  sacred  ground  on  which  we  trod. 

After  mass  the  procession  returned  to  the  steam- 
boats, which  proceeded  up  the  St.  Mary’s  river  about 
three  miles,  to  the  site  of  the  old  city  of  St.  Mary’s. 
Here  we  were  received  by  the  deafening  shouts  of 
assembled  thousands.  The  shore  and  the  lovely  hill 
behind,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  were  cover- 
ed with  people,  and  the  shout  of  joy,  and  fl  >ating 
banners  and  lively  music,  the  wave  of  the  handker- 
chief, told  us  we  were  welcome  to  the  city  of  our 
fathers.  Old  it  was  a glorious  sight:  On  land  were 
thousands  of  anxious  spectators — on  the  waters 
were  the  three  steamboats  in  the  midst  of  some  15 
or  20  vessels,  disembarking  their  crowds,  whilst 
some  of  the  holy  psalms  were  sung  in  loud  and  sono- 
rous choir  by  the  reverend  clergy. 

What  a proud  day  for  Old  Maryland.  One 
would  think  that  such  a scene  would  have  brought 
forth  from  their  resting  places  the  shades  of  the  de- 
parted dead,  to  hover  with  kindred  pride  and  joy 
over  those  they  saw  around  them. 

The  procession  was  formed  on  the  shore  by  G.  H. 
S.  Key.  chief  marshal  of  the  day — the  Philodemic 
Society  in  the  van,  and  followed  by  the  clergy  and 
the  other  strangers.  A second  welcome  was  ten- 
dered us  by  the  citizens  of  the  county  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  after  which  two  banners  were  presented  to 
the  Philodemic  Society,  one  hy  the  ladies  of  St. 
Mary’s,  and  the  other  by  the  ladies  of  the  Cathedra’. 
Mr.  Causin  presented  the  former  on  behalf  of  the 
ladies  of  St.  Mary’s,  and  the  latter  was  presented 
by  Miss  Emily  J.  Harper,  accompanied  by  a neat 
and  beautiful  address,  which  was  responded  to  hy 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  society.  The  rev. 
Mr.  Rvan,  whose  eminent  services  in  our  city  had 
been  referred  to  in  the  address  of  the  fair  represen- 
tive  of  the  ladies  of  the  Cathedral,  replied  in  his  ac- 
customed happy  and  eloquent  manner. 

The  grand  procession  was  then  formed  and  march- 
ed over  a neighboring  field  to  visit  the  ruins,  or  ra- 
ther foundation  of  the  old  governor’s  house. 

All  the  distingushed  gentlemen  from  the  lower 
counties  were  there — many  from  Virginia,  and  some 
from  the  District,  among  whom  I recognized  Gene- 
ral Seaton,  the  mayor  of  Washington,  and  Messrs. 
Wm.  Cost  Johnson,  John  P.  Kennedy,  and  Geo. 
Washington  Custis.  There  must  have  been  four 
or  five  thousand  persons  on  the  ground. 

On  the  return  of  the  procession  we  all  assembled 
to  hear  the  oration  of  Mr.  Wm.  Geo.  Read,  under 
an  old  English  mulberry,  one  of  the  few  sad  relics, 
where  a rostrum  had  been  constructed. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  made  president  of  the  day,  as- 
sisted by  Messrs.  Heard,  Mills,  Wm.  C.  Johnson 
and  others  as  vice  presidents. 

The  rev.  Dr.  Ryan,  chaplain  of  the  day,  pro- 
nounced a most  eloquent  prayer,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr-  Wm.  Geo.  Reair 
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The  oration  gratified  the  most  sanguine  anticipa- j To  illustrate  this  position,  let  us  adduce  a case 
tions  of  his  warmest  friends.  It  was  eloquent — such  as  has  substantially  happened  at  least  once  in 
abounding  with  striking  views  and  moral  ideas,  and  the  history  of  our  own  country.  Let  us  suppose  that 
in  some  places  glowingly  pathetic.  Once  or  twice  the  great  mass  of  our  people  are  satisfactorily  engag- 
the  tear  sprung  to  his  manly  eye  and  found  a sympa- 1 ed  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  that  they  obtain  their 
thy  in  the  audience.  This  oration  will  I think  do  a • manufactured  goods  by  an  exchange  of  their  surplus 


great  good,  and  I hope  it  will  be  widely  disseminat-  1 wheat  for  the  fabrics  and  wares  of  Great  Britain.— 
ed.  It  does  infinite  credit  to  its  author.  After  the  No  dntv.  or  a verv  moderate  one.  for  revenue  mere- 
oration  a plentiful  repast  was  spread  for  the  refresh- 


ment of  the  company,  which  was  most  fully  appre- 
ciated. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  Mr.  Custis,  assisted 
by  several  scientific  gentlemen,  sung  an  ode  compos- 
ed by  himself  for  the  occasion  to  the  tune  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner,  and  the  whole  crowd  joined 
in  the  chorus.  The  effect  was  magnificent,  I assure 
you.  The  ode  was  very  good,  and  its  venerable  au- 
thor has  consented  to  have  it  published. 


No  duty,  or  a very  moderate  one,  for  revenue  mere- 
ly, is  charged  on  either  side.  At  length,  however, 
Great  Britain  resolves  to  produce  all  her  own  grain, 
and  to.  this  end  imposes  a heavy,  a prohibitory  duty, 
on  its  importation  from  abroad.  By  this  act  our  far- 
mers are  left  without  a market  for  their  produce,  its 
price  depreciates,  and  it  remains  a drug  on  their 
hands.  British  fabrics  are  still  pouring  into  our 
I ports,  are  sold  for  fewer  dollars  than  it  would  cost  to 
| produce  them  here,  and  thus  fill  all  the  channels  of 
! trade.  What  is  the  duty  thereby  imposed  on  our 


At  six  o’clock  we  embarked,  and  a most  beautiful  j government’  Free  trade  affirms  that  it  should  do 
sight  it  was  to  see  some  two  or  three  thousand  per-  ] nothing,  but  simply  await  till  the  inevitable  bank- 
sons  carried  to  the  steamboats  in  swift  batteaux,and  j ruptcy  of  our  business  classes,  the  continued  decline 


gladder  yet  was  the  sight  of  15  or  20  vessels  crowd- 
ed with  joyous  and  pleasant  faces,  spreading  their 
canvass  to  the  propitious  breeze  and  beautifully 
skimming  over  the  waters.  No  unpleasant  occur- 
rence marred  the  pleasure  of  the  day,  but  every 
thing  proved  fortunate. 

I hope  this  happy  commencement  of  a long  ne- 
glected duty  will  encourage  us  to  make  an  annual 
visit  to  the  graves  of  our  pilgrim  fathers,  and  there 
learn  to  imitate  their  virtues  and  emulate  their  ex- 
ample. 


COMMERCE. 


THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  PROTECTION. 

REPORT  TO  THE  HOME  INDUSTRY  CONVENTION. 

Thursday,  Jlpril  7th,  1842. 
Mr.  H.  Greeley,  from  the  committee  appointed  to 


in  price  of  our  great  staples,  the  withdrawal  of  our 
specie  and  the  degradation  or  destruction  of  our  cir- 
culating medium,  shall  have  reduced  the  price  of 
American  labor,  and  with  ifc.  all  results  of  labor,  so 
low  that  the  manufactures  we  need  can  be  produced 
here  at  as  low  a money  price  as  in  England.  This 
is  what  is  implied  by  leaving  trade  to  ‘regulate  it- 
self.’ But  we  insist  that  it  is  neither  a wise  nor  a 
stable  adjustment  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  not  wise, for 
it  involves  our  people  in  an  infinity  of  suffering,  stag- 
nation and  pecuniary  loss;  it  is  not  stable,  for  the  first 
gleam  of  prosperity  in  our  land — if  such  gleam  could 
be  under  that  policy— would  draw  hither  Cargo  after 
cargo  of  British  goods,  and  ensure  a repetition  of  our 
disasters.  Now  the  true  and  manifest  policy  of  our 
government,  as  it  appears  most  obvious  to  us,  is  to 
meet  the  aggressive  policy  of  our  rival  at  the  outset 
— to  countervail  duty  by  duty,  restriction  by  restric- 
tion— to  protect  and  foster  our  manufactures  as  fast 
and  far  as  Great  Britain  at  our  expense  shall  favor 
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consider  the  general  interest  of  manufactures  an  her  agriculture — and  thus  to  preserve  our  people 
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American  labor,  and  the  necessity  of  protection,  re- 
ports: 

The  several  productive  interests  of  the  country, 
whether  agricultural,  manufacturing  or  commercial, 
being  otherwise  referred  to  able  and  enlightened 
committees,  it  seemed  the  more  appropriate  duty  of 
your  committee  to  consider  generally  and  abstractly 
the  principles  and  grounds  of  protection: 

Protection  is  the  fundamental  necessity,  the  pri- 
mary object,  of  all  rightful  government.  To  protect 
each  other  against  the  felonious  practices  of  the 
swindler,  the  burglar,  the  assassin,  or  the  more  for- 
midable assaults  of  barbarian  hordes,  of  ambitious 
chieftains,  of  invading  armies,  the  members  of  a 
community  unite  to  bear  the  burthens  and  submit  to 
the  restrictions  of  natural  right  incidental  to  the  ex- 
istence of  government.  Each  individual,  on  his  part, 
incurs  the  obligations,  submits  to  the  restrictions, and 
assumes  the  burthen  ofc  citizenship,  on  the  implied 
but  palpable  contract  of  the  government  to  protect 
him  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  rights  reserved  to 
him  under  the  social  compact;  in  the  undisturbed  and 
absolute  use  of  the  products  of  his  own  labor  and 
skill,  and  in  the  right  to  employ  advantageously  all 
his  faculties  in  the  acquirement  of  an  adequate  sub- 
sistence. 

Very  few  have  ever  denied  to  government  the 
right  and  duty  of  protecting  its  people  from  overt  acts 
of  aggression  and  violence.  That  an  invading  foe 
should  be  resisted,  a law-breaking  villain  arrested 
and  confined,  or  a domineering,  encroaching  nation 
checked  or  resisted,  are  propositions  so  plain  that  no 
writer  of  note  on  government  has  doubted  or  demur- 
red to  them. 

Now  it  cannot  be  seriously,  considerately  denied, 
that  a nation  may  be  injured  as  certainly  and  vitally 
by  the  policy  of  a rival  as  by  its  arms.  An  order  in 
council,  an  act  of  legislation,  may  cripple  the  com- 
merce and  blight  the  industry  of  a distant  nation, 
when  open  hostility  would  have  been  wholly  una- 
vailing. The  navigation  act  of  Great  Britain  did 
more  to  destroy  the  commercial  importance  of  Hol- 
land than  all  the  fleets  that  ever  issued  from  Ports- 
mouth and  Plymouth.  Plistory  is  full  of  examples  of 
the  decline  and  destruction  of  nations  from  causes 
which  they  failed  clearly  to  recognise,  but  which  la- 
ter and  clear-sighted  observers  have  readily  detected 
in  the  grasping  policy  and  deep-laid  plans  of  a subtle 
and  determined  rival. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  hold  it  self-evident  that 
it  is  as  clearly  and  fully  the  duty  of  a government  to 
guard  its  citizens  against  the  insidious  influences  of 
hostile  foreign  policy,  as  against  the  more  direct  and 
manly  assaults  of  foreign  armies.  And  they  insist 
that  a wise  and  paternal  government  will  as  careful- 
ly guard,  as  unsleepingly  watch,  against  the  machi- 
nations of  foreign  cabinets  as  the  shock  of  hostile 
fleets  and  battalions 


from  the  bottomless  abyss  of  foreign  debt  and  bank- 
ruptcy, extend  the  sphere  of  their  industry,  and  lay 
deep  and  enduring  the  base  of  a substantial  national 
independence  of  all  foreign  policy  whatever. 

Let  us  offer  another  illustration.  Great  Britain, 
about  two  hundred  years  ago,  passed  her  navigation 
act,  allowing  goods  to  be  imported  into  her  ports  in 
British  vessels  at  a lower  rate  of  duty  than  the  same 
goods  must  pay  if  imported  in  foreign  vessels.  This 
simple  act  of  aggressive  fostering  her  own  commerce 
is  the  foundation  of  her  long  career  of  overwhelming 
commercial  and  marine  ascendancy — an  ascendancy 
which  would  never  have  existed  to  any  such  extent 
if  the  other  nations  of  Europe  had  at  once  perceived 
the  absolute  necessity  of  countervailing  this  advan- 
tage. They  did  not,  however,  and  the  consequence 
is  seen  in  the  decline  of  their  commerce  and  marine 
to  the  verge  of  extinction,  and  in  the  elevation  of 
their  once  humble  rival  to  the  proud  station  of  mis- 
tress of  the  seas.  Under  the  blighting  effect  of  this 
grasping  policy  our  own  commerce  languished  dur- 
ing the  whole  term  of  our  peaceful  existence  as  a 
confederation. 

But  when  the  terms  of  a ‘more  perfect  union’  had 
been  agreed  on,  and  a congress  assembled  clothed 
with  power  to  watch  over  and  protect  the  interests  of 
our  people,  we  find  that  one  of  its  first  acts  was  aim- 
ed at  the  express  protection  and  encouragement  of 
manufactures  on  our  own  soil,  by  a duty  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods,  and  the  next  was  intended 
to  countervail  the  navigation  act  of  Great  Britain, 
by  enacting  that  a corresponding  discrimination 
should  be  made  between  the  import  hither  of  dutia- 
ble articles  in  foreign  and  American  vessels — to  be 
waived  in  behalf  of  the  ships  of  all  nations  which  did 
not  discriminate  against  our  own.  This  immediately 
brought  Britain  to  terms.  She  consented  to  admit 
American  vessels  to  her  ports  on  the  same  terms 
with  her  own,  upon  our  doing  the  same,  and  this  ar- 
rangement remains  still  in  effect.  But  for  this  time- 
ly and  efficient  countervailing  of  the  British  naviga- 
tion act,  American  commerce  in  our  own  vessels 
would  be  as  that  of  Holland  now  is — and  that  of  Ve- 
nice has  long  been.  Protection  has  secured  to  us  a 
genuine  freedom  and  reciprocity,  where  one-sided 
free  trade  would  have  soon  stripped  us  of  any  trade 
at  all. 

For  many  years  no  man  has  dreamed  of  or  asked 
for  the  repeal  of  our  countervailing  or  protective  na- 
vigation act,  while  thousands  fiercely  clamor  against 
all  other  protective  imposts!  On  what  principle  is 
this  distinction  made?  Are  our  free  trade  importers 
and  ship  owners  unwilling  to  submit  their  own  busi- 
ness to  the  policy  they  would  impose  on  the  internal 
industry  of  the  country?  Do  they  cling  to  protec- 
tion for  their  own  interests,  yet  deny  it  to  those  of 
all  other  classes?  These  are  questions  which  should 
pot  longer  remain  unanswered. 


But  the  principle  of  protection  is  impregnably  en- 
trenched in  other  considerations  than  those  of  de- 
fence against  positive  foreign  aggression.  We  main- 
tain that  there  is  obvious  policy,  wise  economy,  and 
true,  far-seeing  statesmanship  in  that  view  of  pro- 
tection which  regards  it  in  itself,  ar)d  without  re- 
spect to  the  course  of  other  nations,  as  a means  of 
fostering  into  healthful  vigor  new  branches  of  indus- 
try and  increasing  in  the  general  product  of  the  coun- 
try. We  disclaim  all  aggressive  protection — all  le- 
gislation or  policy  whose  aim  shall  be  to  enable 
American  producers  to  undersell  those  of  other  na- 
tions abroad.  We  demand  simply  that  the  toiling 
mass  of  our  own  goodly  land  may  be  enabled  to  sit 
in  peace  beneath  their  own  vine  and  fig  tree  secure 
in  their  several  employments,  and  finding  a just  re- 
ward and  stimulus  for  their  industry  in  ministering 
to  each  other’s  wants  and  enjoyments  to  mutual  ad- 
vantage. We  seek  to  buiM  up  no  policy  like  that  of 
Great  Britain  to  make  our  own  country  the  rialto  of 
nations,  the  maker,  refiner,  traficker  and  'carrier  for 
all  other  counties.  We  do  not  want  other  nations 
constrained  by  policy  or  craft  to  bring  their  bread  to 
be  baked  in  our  ovens,  any  more  than  to  carry  out- 
loaves  to  theirs.  We  ask  no  policy  like  Britain’s 
which  shall-  bring  hither  the  gold  and  gems  of  all 
climes  and  kindreds,  and  pile  them  up  on  our  shores. 
It  is  because  we  are  utterly  hostile  to  that  grasping 
selfishness  which  seeks  to  secure  and  perpetuate  in 
its  own  hands  a monopoly  of  the  trade  and  manu- 
factures of  the  world,  that  we  combine  to  resist  it, 
and  counsel  our  countrymen  to  see  that  it  be  stead- 
fastly counteracted,  so  far  as  it  affects  ourselves. 
Those,  therefore,  who  argue  against  defensive  pro- 
tection from  the  effects  of  British  policy  in  the  de- 
pression of  British  labor,  wholly  mistake  the  nature 
and  essence  of  the  controversy.  That  depression  is 
a part  of  our  case — it  is  an  impressive,  urgent  rea- 
son why  the  colossus  of  British  monopoly  should  be 
attacked  and  overthrown,’ as  injurious  to  the  great 
laboring  inass  even  of  Britons  as  well  as  others.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that,  while  the  restrictive  policy  of 
England  is  felt  as  an  intolerable  burthen  by  her  own 
working  people,  the  countervailing  acts  of  Germany 
and  the  other  nations  of  continental  Europe  are  re- 
cognised by  their  people  as  essential  to  their  indivi- 
dual welfare  no  less  than  to  national  independence 
and  prosperity. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  but  regard  the  assertion  that 
proper  protective  duties  will  not  promote  the  inte- 
rests of  the  laboring  classes  here,  because  what  are 
called  protective  duties  have  an  unfavorable  effect  in 
England,  as  addressed  to  the  ignorance  rather  than 
the  understanding  of  those  whom  it  is  employed  to 
influence.  There  is  nothing  like  analogy  in  the  ca- 
ses— the  seeming  resemblance  is  one  of  sound,  not 
of  sense.  Those  who  employ  it  are  careful  to  keep 
it  as  far  from  the  light  as  possible. 

Let  us  endeavor,  by  an  illustration,  to  place  this 
important  truth  in  a yet  clearer  light,  and  establish 
at  the  same  time  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  genu- 
ine protection.  We  will  take  the  case  of  Great 
Britain,  a country  of  boundless  wealth,  experience 
and  skill  in  mechanical  processes  and  arts,  great  and 
established  facilities  for  all  branches  of  manufac- 
tures, and  abundance  of  cheap  labor;  on  the  other 
hand  we  will  set  our  own  states  of  Michigan,  Indi- 
ana, and  Illinois — states  as  yet  mainly  agricultural, 
imperfectly  subdued  and  tilled,  with  labor  scarce  and 
in  demand,  and  a soil  yielding  abundantly  all  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  If  Britain  were  wise  enough  to 
take  freely  of  these  states  their  grain  in  exchange 
for  her  cloths  and  wares,  it  would  seem  at  first  blush 
their  manifest  interest  to  procure  of  her  their  sup- 
plies of  manufactures.  Beyond  doubt  they  might 
thus  obtain  their  goods  for  fewer  dollars  than  by  en- 
couraging their  production  on  their  own  soil.  But 
experience  abundantly  demonstrates  that,  in  order 
to  buy  their  cloths  of  England  at  the  cheaper  money 
prices  at  which  they,  being  of  trifling  bulk,  could  un- 
doubtedly be  transported  and  sold,  our  western  far- 
mers must  sell  their  grain  at  such  prices  as  would 
admit  of  its  transportation  to  England  and  sell  there 
in  competition  w'ith  the  grain  of  all  other  countries. 
Estimating  the  average  price  of  wheat  throughout 
the  world  at  one  dollar  a bushel,  it  could  hardly,  un- 
der a system  of  free  trade,  command  more  than  a 
dollar  and  a quarter  in  England:  and  in  view  of  the 
close  proximity  of  the  great  grain  growing  regions 
of  Germany  and  Poland,  with  their  cheap  labor,  we 
may  well  doubt  that  it  would  be  so  high.  The  effect 
of  absolute  free  trade,  would,  therefore,  be  to  sup- 
ply the  farmers  of  the  west  with  British  cloths  at 
prices  little  above  those  of  Leeds  and  Birmingham, 
but  to  reduce  the  value  of  their  own  products  far 
below  that  of  the  corresponding  products  of  Ger- 
many and  Poland,  by  reason  of  the  far  greater  ex- 
tent of  the  devious,  varied,  ana  for  months  of  each 
year  interrupted  transportation  to  England.  Allow- 
ing that  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  England  would 
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be  a dollar  and  a quarter,  its  average  price  through- I 
out  the  west  could  not  certainly  exceed  fifty  cents, 
and  would  often  fall  below  twenty-five.  Admitting, 
therefore,  that  the  money  cost  of  producing  the 
cloth  on  their  own  soil  would  for  a time  be  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  more,  the  simple  question  to  be  decid- 
ed by  the  farmers  of  the  west  is,  whether  they  will 
pay  live  dollars  a yard  for  cloth  in  wheat  at  a dollar 
a bushel,  or  buy  it  at  four  dollars  a yard  and  pay  in 
wheat  at  thirty  cents  a bushel.  The  answer  could 
not  long  detain  any  one  who  had  mastered  the  sim- 
ple rules  of  arithmetic. 

Or,  we  may  state  the  question  in  another  form: — 
which  is  cheaper — to  send  flour  from  Peoria  and 
Chicago  to  Leeds  and  Sheffield -for  cloth,  paying  four 
barrels  out  of  six  for  transportation — or  to  invite 
the  cloth-makers  to  our  own  soil,  and  there  pay  them 
four  barrels  instead  of  two  for  the  cloth,  and  yet 
save  two  of  the  six  to  the  farmer  who  raised  the 
grain  and  buys  the  cloth?  It  is  most  manifest  to 
your  committee  that  the  policy  which  keeps  the 
cloth-makers  on  one  continent  and  the  grain-growers 
in  the  heart  of  another,  is  one  of  flagrant  improvi- 
dence and  waste — a wanton  throwing  away  of  the 
enormous  cost  of  reciprocal  transportation — reduc- 
ing greatly  the  essential  reward  of  labor  on  either 
hand,  and  thus  depressing  the  condition  of  the  labo- 
rer. How  shall  this  conclusion  be  voided? 

Your  committee,  therefore,  do  not  advocate  the 
protective  policy  as  advantageous  to  our  own  people 
merely,  but  to  all  who  In  the  sweat  of  their  face  eat 
bread — who  by  honest  industry  add  to  the  sum  of 
human  products  and  comforts.  So  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  the  home  production  of  all  articles  es- 
sential to  subsistence  and  well-being,  and  to  which 
production  their  exists  no'natural  obstacle  of  climate 
or  soil,  we  hold  the  protective  policy  to  be  the  true 
and  obvious  policy  of  all  nations,  with  regard  as  well 
to  the  general  as  to  their  individual  good.  We  hold 
such  protection  1o  be  dictated  by  a wise  economy  as 
well  as  a true  independence.  Whatever  articles  are 
‘far-fetched’  are  proverbially  ‘dear-bought;’  inevita- 
ble necessity  dictates  this,  and  commercial  rapacity 
aggravates  it.  Very  many  articles  are  now  daily 
charged  to  the  consumer  at  least  six  times  the  price 
that  was  paid  to  the  producer.  But  this  can  only 
take  place  to  any  extent  where  the  producer  and 
consumer  are  widely  separated  from  each  other — 
usually  by  oceans  or  sentiments.  Let  us  encourage 
and  diversify  home  production  until  every  thing  to 
which  our  position  is  genial  shall  be  produced  on  our 
own  wide-spread  territory  and  fertile  soil,  and  this 
enormous  disparity  will  cease. 

In  support  of  the  views  here  adduced,  we  may  add 
that  even  the  free  trade  authorities  of  England  do 
not  counsel  an  abandonment  of  protection  in  any 
case  analogous  to  ours.  Adam  Smith,  the  great  ora- 
cle of  that  faith,  expressly  approves  aad  justifies  the 
British  navigation  act,  which  is  not  merely  exclu- 
sively protective,  but  aggressively  so;  and  even  Mr. 
J.  Deacon  Hume,  whose  evidence  before  the  last 
free  trade  committee  of  parliament,  is  so  widely 
quoted  and  so  sweeping  against  the  British  protec- 
tive system,  in  that  same  evidence  insists  that  the 
free  labor  of  Jamaica  should  not  be  left  to  a naked 
competition  with  the  annually  recruited  slave  labor 
of  Cuba.  “I  conceive,”  says  he,  “that  this  question  is 
taken  entirely  out  of  the  category  of  free  trade.  We 
need  not  indulge  in  any  comment. 

Your  committee  have  refrained  from  pressing  the 
argument  that  the  multiplying  and  varying  of  the 
pursuits  of  industry  in  our  own  country  must  inevi- 
tably afford  fitting  and  congenial  employment  to  far 
greater  variety  of  talents,  capacities,  and  inclina- 
tions, than  would  otherwise  be  absorbed  in  them, 
and  thus  vastly  increase  the  product,  wealth  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people — and  that  those  fabrics  of  which 
the  domestic  production  has  been  fostered  by  ade- 
quate protective  duties  have  always  been  afforded  at 
cheaper  and  cheaper  rates,  until  they  vastly  under- 
sold the  foreign  competitor.  Neither  have  they  ta- 
ken occasion  to  show,  as  they  might  easily  have  done, 
that  many  articles  which  can  be  produced  here  as 
cheaply,  even  by  the  dollar  standard,  as  elsewhere, 
still  need  a moderate  duty  on  imports  to  protect  them 
against  the  fluctuation  of  European  markets,  a glut 
of  the  foreign  production,  or  the  desperate  efforts  of 
a foreign  rivalry,  which  understands  that  by  break- 
ing down  our  home  manufacture  it  may  secure  to  it- 
self a monopoly  of  our  market  for  years,  and  thus 
reward  itself  for  an  outlay  of  thousands  by  a profit 
of  hundreds  of  thousands.  Neither  have  we  dwelt 
on  the  importance  of  preserving  the  industry  and 
currency  ot  our  country  from  a degrading  and  ruin- 
ous dependence  on  the  fluctuations  of  the  stock  ex- 
change of  London,  the  machinations  of  a few  com- 
mercial capitalists  in  the  dark  purlieus  of  the  Bourse 
of  Paris  or  the  Bank  of  England.  All  these  consi- 
derations will  doubtless  be  exhibited  in  the  reports 
of  those  committees  to  which  the  respective  topics 


I more  properly  belong.  But  without  extending  far- 
ther our  illustrations,  we  would  respectfully  submit 
that  the  principles  of  protection  appear  to  us  those 
of  true  political  economy,  far-seeing  wisdom,  and 
practical  statesmanship;  their  spirit  and  tendency 
consistent  with  universal  benevolence  and  good  wili; 
and  their  observance  and  enforcement  in  our  legis- 
lation and  policy  essential  to  national  independence 
and  general  wellbeing. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HORACE  GREELEY, 
STANFORD  NEWELL, 

S.  EARL  HOWARD, 

II.  D.  MAXWELL. 
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TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

Niagara  Falls , April  30,  1840. 

Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton:  I found  awaiting  me 
yesterday,  at  the  post  office  in  Buffalo,  certain  let- 
ters from  England,  of  wtiich  the  following  are  co- 
pies. I ask  the  favor  of  you  that  you  will  publish 
them  in  your  columns;  and  I do  so  in  order  that  the 
people  of  America  may  understand  that  the  senti- 
ments I have  expressed  on  all  public  occasions,  since 
1 have  been  in  these  United  States,  in  reference  to  a 
law  of  international  copyright  are  not  my  individual 
sentiments,  but  are,  without  any  qualification,  abate- 
ment, or  reserve,  the  opinions  of  the  great  body  of 
British  authors,  represented  by  the  distinguished  men 
whose  signatures  are  attached  to  these  documents. 

That  they  are  also  the  opinions  of  the  native  wri- 
ters of  America  they  have  sufficiently  shown  in 
their  earnest  petitions  to  the  legislature  upon  this 
subject. 

1 would  beg  to  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Carlyle;  not  only  because  the  plain  and 
manly  truth  it  speaks  is  calculated,  I should  con- 
ceive, to  arrest  attention  and  respect  in  any  country, 
and  most  of  all  in  this,  but  because  his  creed  in  this 
respect  is,  without  the  abatement  of  one  jot  or 
atom,  mine;  and  because  I have  never  cousidered, 
and  never  wili  consider,  this  question  in  any  other 
light  than  as  of  plain  right  or  wroug,  justice  or  in- 
justice. I am,  sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

We,  the  undersigned,  in  transmitting  to  one  of 
our  most  eminent  English  authors  the  following  me- 
morial for  an  international  copyright  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  are  willing  that  our 
claims  should  be  considered  apart  from  our  interests 
in  urging  them.  Addressing  a great  nation,  chiefly 
united  to  us  by  a common  ancestry,  speaking  the 
same  language,  and  indebted  to  the  same  hereditary 
sources  for  models  in  literature  and  authorities  in 
science,  we  venture  to  hope  that  a prayer  which 
asks,  for.  labors  not  less  useful  to  America  than 
Great  Britain,  those  rewards  which  can  only  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  estimation  in  which  by  Americans 
the  labors  may  be  held,  will  need  little  argument  to 
advance  it  with  the  legislature  and  people  of  the  U. 
States;  provided  that  no  counterbalancing  disadvan- 
tage can  be  proved  to  arise  from  its  concession. 

Independently  of  grace  or  generosity  to  ourselves, 
we  conclude  that  the  question  of  international  copy- 
right can  only  be  viewed  by  enlightened  Americans, 
first,  as  affecting  the  interests  of  American  authors; 
secondly,  as  influencing  those  of  the  American  read- 
ing public. 

With  regard  to  the  first:  We  respectfully  submit 
that  a greater  curse  cannot  be  inflicted  on  American 
authors,  nor  a more  serious  injury  on  American  li 
terature,  than  a state  of  law  which  admits  gratui- 
tously the  works  of  foreign  authors  in  the  same  lan- 
guage. It  is  impossible  than  an  American  writer 
can  hope  for  an  adequate  remuneration  in  any  branch 
of  literature,  so  long  as  he  can  be  met  by  the  pub- 
lishers with  a declaration  that  they  can  publish  the 
best  English  works  without  paying  a farthing  for  the 
copyrights.  The  necessary  consequence  must  be, 
that  the  energy  of  American  industry  and  genius,  so 
remarkable  in  every  other  department  of  human  in- 
tellect, will  be  greatly  chilled  and  oppressed  in  the 
general  departments  of  literature.  Against  all  pos- 
sible exertion  of  native  authors  is  arrayed  a whole- 
sale system  of  competition,  existing  only  by  means 
of  piracy  and  smuggling.  And  we  are  convinced 
that  the  ultimate  consequence  of  inundating  the 
American  market  with  English  works,  for  which  no 
remuneration  is  paid  to  the  authors,  must  be  the  ex- 
tinction of  American  literature  as  an  adequate,  in- 
dependent, and  honorable  profession. 

With  regard  to  the  second:  The  only  interest  the 
American  people  can  have  is  in  the  supply  of  Eng- 
lish works  in  as  cheap  a form  as  at  present;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  would  continue  to  be  the 


case  were  a copyright  established.  Works  are  sold 
at  a low  or  a high  price,  not  in  proportion  as  there 
is  a copyright  or  not,  but  in  proportion  as  they  can 
obtain  a larger  or  smaller  community  of  readers. 
The  noble  cultivation  of  the  American  people, 
which  forms  a reading  public  almost  commensurate 
with  the  entire  population,  renders  it  the  obvious  in- 
terest of  every  author  (and  every  publisher)  to 
adapt  his  price  to  the  means  of  all  his  readers;  and 
we  venture  to  predict  that,  were  an  international 
copyright  established,  not  one  popular  English  work 
would  be  sold  in  the  United  States  at  a higher  price 
than  at  present.  So  far,  if  this  be  true,  the  Ameri- 
can public  will  be  no  losers.  But  will  they  be  no 
gainers  if  they  have  removed  from  their  own  wri- 
ters and  men  of  genius  the  great  impediment  to  a 
purely  national  literature? 

We  do  not  pause  to  inquire  if  there  be  any  sepa- 
rate or  oligarchical  interests  against  us  in  thisgreqf 
question,  because  we  venture  to  trust  that,  in  a coun- 
try the  institutions  of  which  are  based  on  founda- 
tions so  broad,  the  minor  or  selfish  interests  which 
cannot  be  supported  by  simple  justice  are  not  suf- 
fered to  prevail,  and  also  because  we  cannot  con- 
ceive that  concession  to  our  prayer  could  disturb  or 
invade  one  solitary  vested  right.  " 

On  the  other  hand,  in  our  sanguine  anticipations 
from  a legislature  willing  to  be  just  to  others,  agf! 
honorably  jealous  of  the  fame  of  the  people  it  re- 
presents, in  arts  and  letters  no  less  than  in  arms 
and  commerce,  we  look  forward  with  pleasure  to 
the  new  and  firm  bond  that  the  law  we  pray  for 
must  establish  between  our  American  brotherhood 
and  ourselves.  Such  a law  must  naturally  and  ob- 
viously bind  the  large  body  of  our  writers  to  peace 
and  amity  with  a public  they  may  then  justly  con- 
sider as  their  own.  And  whatever  tends  to  connect 
the  intelligence  of  one  country  with  that  of  another 
must  exert  a deeper  and  more  permanent  influence 
than  they  who  superficially  regard  this  question  as 
one  of  mere  pecuniary  profit  to  English  authors  can 
foresee,  upon  the  tranquillity  and  civilization  of  the 
world. 


Edward  Lytton  Bulwer, 
Thomas  Campbell, 
Alfred  Tennyson, 

T.  N.  Talfourd, 
Thomas  Hood, 

Leigh  Hunt, 


Henry  Hallam, 
Sydney  Smith, 
H.  II.  Milman, 
Samuel  Rogers, 
John  Forster, 
Barry  Cornwall, 


rnurca  JO'IZ. 

Dear  Dickens:  The  deep  interest  we  take  in  the 
efforts  you  have  been  making  for  the  cause  of  inter- 
national copyright  impels  us  to  express  to  you  our 
earnest  sympathy  with  your  course,  and  our  cordial 
wishes  for  its  success.  Our  feeling,  like  your  own 
is  not  prompted  merely  by  the  desire  that  authors  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  should  obtain  some  palpable 
reward  of  their  industry  from  the  mighty  public  who 
enj°y  frs  fruits,  but  is  exalted  by  the  conviction  that 
on  the  issue  depends  the  question  whether  the  intel- 
lect of  America  shall  speedily  be  embodied  in  a lite- 
rature worthy  of  its  new-born  powers,  or  shall  be 
permitted  to  languish  under  disadvantages  which 
may  long  deprive  the  world  of  the  full  development 
of  its  greatness.  Assured  that  in  promoting  this  ob- 
ject you  will  make  the  best  return  for  that  generous 
appreciation  which  your  genius  has  received  from 
our  transatlantic  brethren,  and  which  we  have  learned 
with  grateful  and  unmingled  delight. 

We  are  your  obliged  and  faithful  servants, 

Edward  Lytlon  Bulwer,  Henry  Hallam, 

Thomas  Campbell,  Sydney  Smith,’ 

Alfred  Tennyson,  H.  II.  Milman, 

T.  N.  Talfourd,  Samuel  Rogers, 

Thomas  Hood , John  Forster, 

Leigh  Hunt,  Barry  Cornwall, 

To  Charles  Dickens,  Esq.,  United  States. 


Templand,  ( for  London ,)  March  26,  1842. 

Mr  Dear  Sir:  We  learn  by  the  newspapers  that 
you  everywhere  in  America  stir  up  the  question  of 
international  copyright,  and  thereby  awaken  hums 
dissonance  where  all  else  were  triumphant  unison  for 
you.  I am  asked  my  opinion  of  the  matter,  and  re- 
quested to  write  it  down  in  words. 

Several  years  ago,  if  memory  err  not,  I was  one  of 
many  English  writers  who,  under  the  auspices  of 
Miss  Martineau,  did  sign  a petition  to  congress  pray- 
ing for  an  international  copyright  between  the  two 
nations,  which,  properly,  are  not  two  nations,  but 
one,  indivisible  by  parliament,  congress,  or  any  kind 
of  human  law  or  diplomacy,  being  alreadv  united  by 
heaven’s  act  of  parliament  and  the  everlasting  law  of 
nature  and  fact.  To  that  opinion  I will  adhere  and 
am  like  to  continue  adhering. 

In  discussion  of  the  matter  before  any  congress  or 
parliament,  manifold  considerations  and  argumenta- 
tions will  necessarily  arise,  which  to  me  are  not  in- 
teresting, nor  essential  for  helping  me  to  a decision 
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They  respect  the  time  and  manner  in  which  the  thing 
should  be,  not  at  all  whether  the  thing  should  be  or 
not.  In  an  ancient  book,  reverenced,  I should  hope, 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  it  was  thousands  of  years 
ago  written  down  in  the  most  decisive  and  explicit 
manner,  “Thou  shalt  not  steal.”  That  thou  belong- 
est  to  a different  “nation,”  and  canst  steal  without 
being  certainly  hanged  for  it,  gives  thee  no  permis- 
sion to  steal.  Thou  shalt  not  in  any  wise  steal!  So 
it  is  written  down  for  nations  and  for  men  in  the  law 
book  of  the  Maker  of  this  universe.  Nay,  poor 
Jeremy  Bentham  and  others  step  in  here,  and  will 
demonstrate  that  it  is  actually  our  true  convenience 
and  expediency  not  to  steal,  which  I,  for  my  share, 
on  the  great  scale  and  on  the  small,  and  in  all  con- 
ceivable scales  and  shapes,  do  also  firmly  believe  it 
to  be.  For  example,  if  nations  abstained  from  steal- 
ing, what  need  were  there  of  fighting,  with  its  butch- 
erings  and  burnings,  decidedly  the  most  expensive 
thing  in  this  world?  How  much  more  two  nations, 
-which,  as  I said,  are  but  one  nation,  knit  in  a thou- 
sand ways  by  nature  and  practical  intercourse,  indi- 
visible brother  elements  of  the  same  great  Saxen- 
dom,  to  which  in  all  honorable  ways  be  long  life! 

When  Mr.  Robert  Roy  McGregor  lived  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Menteith,  on  the  highland  border,  two  cen- 
turies ago,  he,  for  his  part,  found  it  more^ponvenient 
to  supply  himself  with  beef  by  stealing  it  alive  from 
the  adjacent  glens  than  by  buying  it  killed  in  the 
Stirling  butchers’  market.  It  was  Mr.  Roy’s  plan  of 
supplying  himself  with  beef  in  those  days,  this  of 
stealing  it.  In  many  a little  “congress”  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Menteith  there  was  debating,  doubt  it  not, 
and  much  specious  argumentation  this  way  and  that, 
before  they  could  ascertain  that,  really  and  truly, 
buying  was  the  best  way  to  get  your  beef,  which, 
however,  in  the  long  run,  they  did  with  one  assent 
find  it  indisputably  to  be,  and  accordingly  they  hold 
by  it  to  this  day. 

Wishing  you  a pleasant  voyage,  and  a swift  and 
safe  return,  I remain  always,  my  dear  sir,  yours, 
very  sincerely,  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

To  Charles  Dickens,  Esq.,  in  the  United  Stales. 

COPYRIGHT  LAW. — The  subject  of  international 
copyright  law  has  been  discussed  between  the  Ame- 
rican minister  in  London  and  the  British  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs.  A project  for  a law  was  sub- 
mitted by  Lord  Palmerston,  as  the  basis  of  the  de- 
sired arrangement.  It  was  to  the  following  effect: 

I.  That  from  the day  of , the  authors  of 

the  books  first  published  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  shall  have  the  sole  liberty  of  print- 
ing and  reprinting  such  books  within  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  during  the  terms  of 
And  such  authors  shall  have  all  other  privileges, 
rights,  remedies,  and  protection,  to  which  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  now  entitled,  in  respect 
of  works  first  published  in  the  territories  of  the 
United  States. 

II.  That  from  the day  of , the  authors  of 

books  first  published  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  shall  have  the  sole  liberty  of  printing  and  re- 
printing such  books  within  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  every  other  part  of  the 

British  dominions,  during  the  term  of , from  the 

first  publication  thereof  in  the  territories  of  the 
United  States;  and  if  the  author  be  living  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  said  term,  then  during  the  remainder 
of  the  life  of  the  author;  and  every  such  author  shall 
have  all  other  privileges,  rights,  remedies,  and  pro- 
tection, to  which  the  subjects  of  her  Britannic  ma- 
jesty are  now  entitled  in  respect  of  works  first  pub- 
lished in  the  dominions  of  her  Britannic  majesty. 

III.  But  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  this  treaty,  in  the  dominions  or  territories  of  either 
of  the  high  contracting  parties,  until  all  the  regula- 
tions in  force  in  the  dominions  or  territories  where 
the  same  shall  be  sought  to  be  enforced,  in  regard  to 
the  registration  of  books  first  published  in  a foreign 
country,  and  in  regard  to  the  delivery  of  a copy  of 
such  book,  have  been  duly  observed.  [Balt.  Jhner. 
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From  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine. 

It  was  long  after  the  discovery  of  this  continent  bv 
Chii'toplier  Columbus,  before  it  became  known  in 
its  lull  extent  to  the  civilized  portion  of  mankind.— 
In  the  year  1513,  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  who  was 
at  that  tune  the  governor  of  a colony  oi  Spain,  located 
at  Da  ien,  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  while 
directing  a march  across  the  mountains  in  that  vici 
nily,  found  his  progress  interrupted  by  an  immense 
sea  stretching  oti  into  the  western  horizon.  The 
publication  of  this  discovery  led  at  once  to  the  con- 
jecture that  this  was  the  great  Southern  ocean,  the 
search  for  which  bad  so  long  inspired  and  baffled  the 


zeal  of  navigators.  From  iis  juxtaposition  to  the 
Atlantic,  it  was  supposed  that  the  two  seas  were  con- 
nected with  each  other,  and  the  aim  thereafter  was 
to  discover  the  spot  where  their  waters  intermingled. 
It  was  calculated  by  the  Spanish  adventurers  that  this 
point  must  lie  somew  here  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
isthmus  ot  Darien,  and  their  researches  were  mostly 
directed  towards  that  region.  In  the  mean  while 
Fernando  Magellan,  a distinguished  Portuguese  na- 
vigator, having  in  vain  impoi  tuned  his  own  govern 
merit,  lent  himself  to  the  service  of  Spain;  and  in  the 
year  1519  made  a voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  through 
the  strait  which  now  bears  his  name.  This  import- 
ant discovery  W'as  regarded  as  demonstrating  the 
practicability  of  circumnavigating  the  globe.  But 
the  route  which  it  opened  to  the  East  Indies  was 
found  to  be  long  and  perilous,  and  tile  advantages 
resulting,  hardly  compensated  for  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  prosecuting  the  trade  through  this  line 
of  communication.  A still  more  interesting  and  im- 
portant <iisc.overy  wa=  made  in  the  year  1517,  which 
reveal  d to  the  astonished  world  the  extensive  and 
flourishing  empire  ol  Mexico.  It  was  subsequently 
conquered  by  Hernan  Cortez,  who  marched  to  its 
capital,  dethroned  its  monarch,  struck  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects,  and  reduced  his  magnificent 
kingdom  to  the  dominion  of  Spain.  Having  firmly 
established  his  authority,  he  immediately  commenced 
exploring  the  seas  and  country  adjacent.  By  his 
splendid  and  fortunate  enterprises  having  discovered 
that  the  interior  country  was  unoccupied  by  any 
powerful  tribes,  and  that  the  two  great  oceans  were 
wholly  separated  from  eacti  other,  he  directed  bis 
expeditions  toward  the  northw:e-t,  whither  he  pene- 
trated as  Caras  the  southern  entrance  to  the  peninsula 
of  California;  which  he  supposed  to  be  an  island. — 
Hurtado,  Mendoza,  Ulloa,  Coronado  and  others,  suc- 
cessively pushed  on  these  researches  until  their  dis- 
coveries included  the  whole  ot  New  Spain.  They' 
accomplished  no  further  laudable  results,  however, 
than  to  explode  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  the  mag- 
nificent ami  opulent  cities  of  Cibola,  which  bad  so 
long  fascinated  and  bewildered  the  imaginations  of 
adventurers.  The  descriptions  given  of  these  voyages 
and  discoveries,  are  very  obscure  and  imperfect. — 
They  were  generally  written  by  persons  wtio  were 
unacquainted  with  tile  geography  of  the  earth,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  advantages  derived  to  navigation 
from  astronomical  observations,  and  who  seem  to  have 
paid  no  regard  to  latitude  or  longitude.  These  cir- 
cumstances have  caused  a great  degree  of  inaccuracy 
in  their  statements,  and  render  it  almost  impossible 
to  determine  the  localities  of  the  places  they  pretend 
to  describe,  or  the  actual  extent  of  their  discoveries. 
We  are  left  almost  entirely  to  conjecture  in  supplying 
these  deficiencies,  till  we  come  down  to  the  narra- 
tives given  of  the  voyages  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  in  the 
year  1592.  It  is  supposed  that  be  penetrated  as  far 
north  as  Vancouver’s  island,  inasmuch  as  his  des- 
cription of  what  wTas  then  supposed  to  be  the  north- 
west passage  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  those 
subsequently  given  of  the  straits  which  separate  that 
island  from  the  main  land.  He  passed  through  these 
straits,  and,  with  an  aii  of  triumph,  turned  his  course 
again  to  the  southward,  as  if  lie  had  solved  tills  great 
question.  The  representation  that  this  grand  dis- 
covery had  been  made,  and  that  the  country  beyond 
was  inhabited  by  affluent  and  powerful  nations,  in- 
duced the  Spanish  government  to  institute  a more 
part:cu-lar  investigation  of  the  subject.  An  expedi- 
tion w as  accordingly  fitted  out  lor  this  purpose,  under 
the  direction  of  Sebastian  Viscaino,  which  sailed 
from  Acapulco  on  the  5th  May,  16(12.  Alter  having 
reached  the  western  side  of  Calilornia,  and  surveyed 
and  examined  tbs  coast  and  the  territory  adjoining, 
Viscaino  proceeded  still  further  northward,  arid  is 
said  to  have  entered  the  month  ot  a large  river,  in 
about  the  42 — 43d  deg.  of  latitude;  which  has  npver 
yet  been  sufficiently  identified.  He  subsequently 
returned  to  Spain,  where,  upon  relating  the  success 
of  bis  adventures,  tie  obtained  from  Philip  III.,  orders 
tor  carrying  out  some  plans  which  lie  bad  projected 
lor  establishing  trading  settle  men te  on  the  c ast.  His 
death,  which  occurred  in  Mexico,  in  1606,  prevented 
the  execution  of  these  designs,  and  suspended  the 
adventures  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  region  for  a period 
of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  vears.  The  subse- 
quent inoA  important  and  interesting  discoveries  con- 
nected with  this  portion  of  our  continent,  were  made 
by  Russia,  in  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  conquests  which  she  bad  obtained 
over  Kamscliatcha,  arid  the  country  which  intervened 
between  that  and  Europe,  inspired  the  desire  still 
further  to  extend  tier  dominions.  Ambitious  to  es- 
tablish the  swmy  of  his  sceptre  beyond  those  barriers, 
the  Czar  became  anxious  to  discover  whether  the 
waters  which  laved  the  shores  of  Kamscliatcha  com- 
municated directly  w ith  those  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 
To  the  result  of  the  several  expeditions  fitted  out  for 
this  purpose,  under  the  direction  successively  of 
Behring,  Tcbircoff,  and  Spangberg,  is  Russia  indebt- 


ed for  tier  possessions  in  North  America.  These 
were  followed  bv  the  government  of  Great  Britain, 
which  thereafter  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
controversy  respecting  the  existence  of  a northwest 
passage  between  the  two  oceans.  She  despatched 
two  several  expeditions  for  the  purpose  of  solving 
Hie  question,  one  of  which  was  directed  to  Baffin's 
bay,  under  Clarke;  ami  the  other  to  the  Pacific,  under 
capt.  Cook.  We  derive  from  the  narratives  of  capl. 
Cook  the  most  complete  and  accurate  account  of  the 
northwest  coast  of  America  that  had  yet  been  given. 
He  was  followed  by  Meaies  in  1788,  and  Vancouver 
in  1792,  who  were  sent  out  by  the  same  government. 
To  the  discoveries  of  these  iiavigatoiS  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  refers  their  title  to  the  coun- 
tries watered  by  the  Columbia;  the  justice  of  w hich 
will  be  hereafter  developed.  But  we  aie  indebt- 
ed to  the  more  daring  and  active  enterprise  oT  our 
own  New  England  traders,  for  those  more  full  and 
accurate  accounts  of  the  territory  and  resources  of 
the  Oregon,  which  render  it  an  object  of  interesting 
speculation  at  the  present  day.  In  the  year  1791 
several  vessels  arrived  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific ocean,  among  which  was  the  Columbia,  under 
the  command  ol  captain  Gray  from  Boston.  This 
enterprising  adventurer  had  before  visited  these  seas 
in  tli e years  1787-8.  under  the  direction  of  a company 
of  merchants  of  that  city,  formed  w ith  a view  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  advantages  of  the  fur  trade  of  that 
region.  Fie  then  made  inanv  important  observations 
and  discoveries,  and  extensively  unfolded  the  com- 
mercial capabilities  and  resources  of  the  country. — 
He  sailed  from  Boston  un  this  I.  st  expedition  in  May, 
1790;  and  reached  the  coast  ol  North  America  in  the 
year  following,  a little  northward  oleape  Mendocino, 
and  sailed  along  the  coast  towards  Noolka,  In  about 
latitude  46  deg.  16  min.  capt.  Gray  descried  an  inlet, 
which  he  attempted  to  enter.  But  Hie  outflowing 
current  was  so  strong  a3  to  baffle  all  his  efforts  to 
ellect  an  entrance,  although  he  spent  nine  days  in 
endeavoring  to  do  so.  He  at  length  pursued  his  voy- 
age northward,  and  on  the  filth  of  June  he  anchored 
in  the  harbor  of  Ciyoquot,  near  Noolka.  From  this 
point  he  sailed  for  Queen  Charlotte’s  island,  and  ori 
the  15th  of  August  lie  observed  an  opening  under  the 
parallel  of  54^  deg.,  which  he  entered,  and  sailed  to 
the  distance  of  more  than  eighty  miles  in  a north- 
easterly direction.  The  channel  was  discovered  to 
be  exceedingly  broad  and  deep,  and  the  stream  seem- 
ed to  extend  tar  beyond  the  distance  already  traversed 
in  the  same  direction.  He  relumed  again  to  Clyo- 
quot  without  pursuing  the  adventure  any  further,  and 
under  the  persuasion  that  this  was  the  Rio  de  los 
Ropes,  w liich  was  represented  to  be  the  route  through 
which  admiral  Fonte  pursued  tiis  way  to  the  Atlantic 
iu  1640.  It  has  been  since  called  the  Portland  canal. 
Capt.  Gray'  wintered  at  Ciyoquot,  in  a fortification 
which  he  erected  on  the  shore  and  colled  fort  Defi- 
ance. He  also  here  built  and  launched  a schooner, 
which  he  called  “The  Enterprise,”  and  winch  was 
the  first  American  vessel  built  on  these  shores.  In 
the  month  of  August,  in  this'same  ypar,  rapt.  Kend- 
rick, (who  had  accompanied  captain  Gray  in  his  first 
expedition,  and  had  remained  in  these  seas  with  the 
Washington,  during  Gray’s  return  to  Boston.)  was 
anchored  if!  Noolka  sound.  Having  reason  to  appre- 
hend hostilities  from  the  Spaniards,  and  supposing 
that  an  opening  might  exist  at  the  northwestern  ex- 
tremity of  ttie  harbor,  he  determined  to  make  his 
escape  to  the  sea  in  that  direction.  *ln  this  he  was 
successful,  and  he  named  the  channel  thus  discovered 
Massachusetts  sound.  He  also  purchased  from  S'-ve- 
ral  ot  ihe  native  chiefs  large  tracts  of  land  near  Noot- 
ka,  which  were  transferred  by  deeds  marked  by  the 
chiefs,  witnessed  by  several  of  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  Washington,  and  authenticated  by  a notary  at 
Macao.  In  1840  an  application  was  pending  in  con- 
gress, made  by  the  representatives  of  the  owners  and 
captain  of  the  Washington,  to  confirm  this  title  to 
these  lands.  After  making  t his  purchase  Kendrick 
sailed  for  Ihe  Sandwich  islands. 

In  April,  1792,  captain  Gray  sailed  from  his  winter- 
quarters  at  Ciyoquot,  when  he  fell  In  with  the  Eng- 
lish navigator  Vancouver,  at  the  entrance  of  ihe 
strait  of  Fuca.  He  informed  Vancouver  that  he  had 
entered  an  inlet  to  the  northward  in  latitude  54^  deg., 
into  which  he  had  sailed  as  far  as  the  56th  deg.  of 
latitude,  without  discovering  its  termination.  That 
he  had  slso  stood  of}' the  mouth  of  a river,  in  the  lati- 
tude of  46  deg.  10  min.,  whose  current  was  so  s’rong 
that  it  presented  an  effectual  bar  to  his  entrance, 
although  he  had  spent  nine  days  in  the  effort.  Van- 
couver supposed  this  to  be  an  opening  vvtiich  he  re- 
presented that  he  himself  had  passed,  on  the  lorenoon 
of  the  27th  April,  and  which  he  declared  was  apjui- 
rently  inaccessible,  not  from  the  current,  but  owing 
to  the  breakers  which  extended  across  its  entrance. 

In  his  narrative,  under  date  of  April  30th,  1792, 
captain  Vancouver  says,  “we  have  now  explored  a 
part  of  the  American  continent,  extending  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  leagues,  under  the  most 
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fortunate  ami  favorable  circumstances  ol  vvind  ami 
weather,  bo  minutely  has  this  extensive  coast  been 
inspected,  that  the  sort  has  been  constantly  seen  to 
break  on  its  shores  from  the  mast  head;  and  it  was 
hut  in  a lew  small  intervals  only,  where  our  distance 
pr.  eluded  its  being  visible  Iroin  the  di  ck.  It  must 
he  consider,  d as  a very  singular  circumstance,  that 
in  so  great  an  extent  ol  sea  coast,  we  should  not  until 
now  have  seen  the  appearance  of  any  opening  in  its 
shores,  which  presented  any  certain  prospect  ol  af 
fouling  shelter;  the  whole  coast  forming  one  compact, 
solid,  and  m arly  straight  barrier  against  the  sea  — 
The  river  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gray,  should,  lioin  the 
latin.de  lie  assigned  lo  it,  have  existed  in  the  hay 
south  o!  cape  Disappointment.  This  we  passe/l  ini 
the  forenoon  ol  (fie  27th,  and,  as  1 then  observed,  if 
any  inlet  or  i i \ e r should  be  found  it  must  be  a very 
intiicate  one,  and  inaccessible  to  vessels  of  our  bur- 
then. owing  to  tile  reels  and  broken  water  which 
tin  u appeared  in  its  neighborhood.  Mr.  Gray  stated 
that  be  had  been  several  days  attempting  to  enter  it, 
which  at  length  lie  was  unable  to  effect  on  account 
ol  a very  strong  outset.  This  is  a phenomenon  diffi- 
cult to  account  lor,  as  in  most  cases,  where  there  are 
outset-  ol  such  strength  on  a sea-coast,  there  are  cor- 
responding tides  selling  in.  Be  that,  however,  as  it 
may,  I was  thoroughly  convinced,  as  were  al-o  most 
persons  of  observation  on  board,  that  we  could  not 
possibly  have  passed  any  safe,  navigable  opening, 
harbor,  or  place  of  security  lor  shipping,  on  Ibis 
coast,  Iroin  cape  Mendocino  to  the  promontory  of 
Classet,  (cape  Flattery,)  nor  bad  we  any  reason  to 
alter  our  opinions,  notwithstanding  that  theoretical 
geographeis  have  thought  proper  to  assert  in  that 
space  ttie  existence  ol  arms  of  the  ocean  communica- 
ting with  a mediterranean  sea  ami  extensive  rivers, 
with  sale  and  convenient  ports,”  Whatever  may 
have  been  lire  motives  which  prevented  Vancouver 
from  placing  any  reliance  on  the  accounts  of  capt. 
Gray,  it  is  evident  at  least  from  this  extract,  that  no 
discoveries  of  the  kind  had  b.-en  made  upon  this  coast 
by  t lie  English  navigators,  at  this  date.  Captain 
Gray,  however,  was  not  contented  to  leave  the  mat- 
ter thus  undecided.  Alter  parling  with  Vancouver 
lie  proceeded  southward  along  tile  coast  till  the  7th 
May,  when  the  record  in  his  log-book  proceeds  as 
follows. 

A M.  Being  within  six  miles  of  the  land,  saw  an 
entrance  in  the  same,  w hich  had  a very  good  appear- 
ance of  a harbor;  loweied  away  t fie  jolly-boat,  and 
went  in  seaicti  ol  an  anchoring  place,  the  ship  stand- 
ing to  and  Iro,  with  a veiy  strong  weather-curient. 
At  1 P.  M.  the  boat  returned,  having  found  no  place 
Where  the  ship  could  anchor  with  safety — made  a sail 
on  the  ship — stood  in  lor  the  shore.  We  soon  saw, 
from  our  mast  head,  a passage  in  between  the  sand- 
bars. At  half  past  Ihr.-e  bore  away  and  run  in  north- 
east by  east,  having  from  four  to  eight  fathoms,  sandy 
bottom;  and  as  we  drew  in  nearer  between  the  bais, 
had  Iroui  ten  to  thirteen  fathoms,  having  a very  strong 
tide  ol  ebb  to  stem.  Many  canoes  alongside.  At  5 
P.  HI.  came  lo  in  live  fathoms  water,  sandy  bottom, 
in  a sate  harbor,  well  sheltered  from  the  sea  by  long 
sa,,d  bars  and  spits.  Our  latitude  observed  litis  day 
was  46'  deg.  58  min.  north. 

May  10 th.  Fresh  breezes  and  pleasant  weather — 
many  natives  alongside.  At  noon  all  the  canoes  lelt 
us.  At  I P.  M.  began  to  unmoor;  took  up  the  besl 
bower-anchor,  and  hove  shoit  on  the  small  bower- 
anchor.  At  halt  past  four,  being  high  water,  hove 
up  tlie  anchor,  and  came  to  sail,  and  a beating  down 
the  hai  bor. 

May  1 \lh - At  half  past  seven  we  were  out  clear  of 
the  bars,  and  directed  our  course  to  the  southward 
along  shore.  At  8 P.  M.  the  entrance  of  Bulfincli’s 
liai bor  bore  north,  distance  four  miles;  the  southern 
extremity  ol  the  land  bore  south-southeast  half  east, 
and  the  northern  north-northwest.  Sent  up  t fie  main 
top  gailant  yard  and  set  all  sail.  At  4 P.  M saw  I he 
entrance  ol  our  desired  port  bearing  ea-t  southeast, 
distance  six  leagues;  in  steering-sails,  and  hauled 
our  wind  in  shore.  At  8 P.  M:,  being  a little  lo 
wtmlvvaid  ol  I he  entrance  of  the  harbor,  bore  avvav 
ami  run  in  east-northeast  between  the  breakers,  hav- 
ing (rom  five  to  seven  fathoms  of  water.  When  we 
were  over  the  bar,  we  found  this  to  be  a large  river  ol 
fresh  water,  up  which  we  steered.  Many  canoes 
came  alongside.  At  1 P.  M.  came  to  with  the  small 
bower  in  ten  fathoms,  black  and  white  sand.  The 
entrance  between  the  bais  bore  west-southwest,  dis- 
tant ten  miles.  The  north  side  of  the  river  a half  a 
mile  distant  from  the  ship,  the  south  side  of  the  same 
two  and  a hall  miles  distant.  A village  on  the  north 
side  ot  the  i iver,  west  by  north,  distant  three  quarters 
ol  a mile.  Vast  numbers  of  natives  came  alongside. 
People  employed  in  pumping  the  salt  water  out  of 
our  watei-casks  in  order  to  fill  with  fresh,  while  the 
ship  floated  in.  So  ends. 

May  12.  Fresh  winds  and  rainy  weather.  Many 
natives  alongside.  Hove  up  the  best  bower-anchor. 
Seamen  and  tradesmen  at  their  various  departments. 


May  14.  Fresh  gales  and  cloudy;  many  natives 
alongside.  At  noon  weighed  and  came  to  sail;  stand- 
ing up  the  liver  northeast  by  east  we  found  (lie  chan- 
nel very  narrow.  At  4 P.  M.  we  had  sailed  upwaids 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  when  the  channel  was  so 
very  narrow  that  it  was  almost  impossible  lo  keep  in 
it,  having  liom  three  to  eighteen  fathoms  wider, 
sandy  bottom.  At  half  past  four  t tie  ship  look  ground, 
but  she  did  not  stay  long  before  she  came  oil,  with- 
out any  assistance.  We  backed  lierotf  stern  foremost 
into  tlnee  Tathoms,  and  let  go  the  small  bower,  and 
moored  the  ship  with  hedge  and  hawser.  The  jolly- 
boat  w as  sen!  to  sound  the  channel  out,  but  found  it 
not  navigable  any  further  up;  so  of  course  we  must, 
have  taken  the  wrong  channel.  So  ends,  with  rainy 
weather;  many  natives  alongside. 

Tuesday,  Muy  15.  Light  airs  and  pleasant  weath- 
er; many  natives  from  dtifr  rent  tribes  came  alongside. 

At  10  A.  M.  unmoored  and  dropped  down  with  the 
tide  to  a belter  anchoring  place.  Smiths  and  other 
tradesmen  constantly  employed.  In  the  allelnoou 
capt.  Gray  and  Mr.  Hoskins,  in  the  jolly  boat,  went 
on  shore  to  take  a short  view  of  the  country. 

Muy  16  Light  airs  and  cloudy.  At  4 P.  M.  hove 
up  the  anchor  and  towed  down  about  three  miles, 
with  the  last  of  the  ebb  tide.  Came  into  six  fathoms, 
sandy  bottom,  the  jolly-boat  sounding  the  channel  — 

At  10  A.  M.  a fresh  breeze  came  up  the  river.  With 
the  first  of  tire  ebb  tide  we  got  under  way  and  went 
down  the  river.  At  1,  (fiom  its  being  very  squally,) 
we  came  to,  about  two  miles  from  the  village,  (Chin- 
ook,) which  bore  west-southwest;  many  natives  a- 
longside.  Fresh  gales  and  squally. 

May  17.  Fresh  winds  and  squally;  many  canoes 
alongside.  Calkers  calking  the  pinnace.  Seamen 
paying  the  ship’s  sides  with  tar;  painter  painting  ship, 
smiths  and  carpenters  at  their  departments. 

May  18.  Pleasant  weather.  At  four  in  the  morn- 
ing began  to  heave  a-liead;  at  half  past  came  to  sail, 
standing  down  the  river  with  the  ebb  tide;  at  seven 
(being  slack  water  and  the  wind  fluttering)  we  came 
to  in  five  fathoms,  sandy  bottom.  The  entrance  be- 
tween the  bars  bore  southwest  by  west,  distance  three 
miles.  The  north  point  ol  the  hat  bor  bore  northwest, 
distant  two  miles.  The  south  bore  southeast,  distant 
three  and  a half  miles.  At  nine  a breeze  sprung  up  [ tv  of  the  supposition.  He  avers,  that  he  had  minutely 
from  tlie  eastward — look  up  the  anchor  and  came  to  j explored  this  part  of  the  coast,  under  the  mosf  fortunate 
sail,  but  the  wind  soot,  came  fluttering  again;  cam  eland  favorable  circumstances  of  wind,  and  weather;  and 
to  with  the  kedge  and  hawser — reeved  out  titty  fa-  then  positively  insists  upon  tlie  impossibility  of  es- 
thoms.  Noon  pleasant.  Latitude  observed  46  deg.  | attaining  or  even  approaching  its  shores.  With  these 
17  min.  north.  At  one  came  to  sail  with  the  first  ofi  (acts  and  circumstances  before  us,  it  cannot  he  ques- 
the  ebb-tide,  and  drifted  down  broadside,  with  light  ! tioned  for  a moment,  that  to  captain  Gray  belongs  tlie 
airs  and  strong  tide.  At  three  quarters  past,  a fresh  | honor  of  having  first  penetrated  the  waters  of  tlie 
wind  came  horn  the  northwaid;  wore  ship  ami  stood  > Columbia;  and  that,  consequently,  the  claim  of  t tie 
itdo  the  river  again.  A t four  came  to  in  six  fathoms.  ; United  States  is  prior  to  that  of'  Great  Britain.  The 


lion  ol  Gray  we  must  refer  its  first  discovery,  and  the 
fitsl  accurate  and  satisfactory  account  which  we  have, 
of  tins  part  ul  Ihe  coast  ol  Ihe  north  Pacific.  In  the 
month  ol  October  of  the  same  yeat,  captain  Brough- 
ton was  despatched  by  Vancouver,  anti  suet  ended  in 
effecting  an  entrance  up  the  same  i iver  lo  the  distance 
ofaboul  72  miles.  The  expedition  ol  captain  Brough- 
tnn,  with  the  narrative  given  of  his  adventures  hy 
Meares,  in  1788,  are  made  tlie  basis  of  the  claim  of 
the  English  government  to  the  tciritory  of  Oregon. 
In  oitler  lo  give  a clear  exposition  ol'  the  nature  of 
this  claim,  we  need  but  quole  a brief  extract  from  tlie 
narrative  of  Meares,  am!  compare  it  with  those  of 
Vancouver  and  Gtay,  already  tiled.  Sailing  in  a 
southerly  direction  from  about  latitude  46  deg.  anti 
47  min.  lie  rounded  a promontory,  after  which  he 
says — “a  large  bay,  as  we  had  imagined,  opened  to 
our  view,  that  bore  a very  promising  appearance,  and 
into  which  we  steered  with  every  encouraging  ex- 
pectation. Tlie  high  land  that  lormed  the  bounda- 
ries of  Hip  bay  was  at  a grpat  distance,  and  a flat, 
Itu’el  country  occupied  the  intervening  space;  the  hay 
itself  took  rather  a westerly  direction.  As  we*  slet-r- 
etl  in,  the  water  shoaled  to  nine,  eight,  and  seven 
fathoms,  when  breakers  were  seen  from  the  deck, 
right  ahead;  and  from  the  mast  head  they  were  ob- 
served to  extend  across  the  bay.  We  therefore  haul- 
ed out,  and  directed  our  course  to  the  opposite  shote, 
to  see  if  there  was  any  channel,  or  if  we  could  dis- 
cover any  port.  Tile  name  of  cape  Disappointment 
was  given  to  the  promontory,  and  the  bay  received 
the  name  of  Deception  buy.  By  an  indifferent  meri- 
dian observation,  it  lies  in  the  latitude  ot  46  den  !0 
mm.  north,  and  in  the  computed  longitude  ot  225  deg. 
34  min.  east.  We  can  now  with  saletv  assert  that 
there  is  no  such  ri<-er  as  that  of  Saint  Roc  exists,  as 
laid  down  in  Ihe  Spanish  charts.”  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  captain  Meares  made  no  discovery  of  any 
such  inlet  or  river.  The  idea  of  its  existence  seemed 
to  him  to  have  been  satisfactorily  disproved  by  his 
own  observations  of  the  coast.  Vancouver’s  narra- 
tive, as  we  have  seen,  is  still  stronger.  He  scouts  at 
the  descriptions  of  all  previous  adventurers,  as  ihe 
idle  and  unfounded  “assertions  of  theoretical  geogra- 
phers;” and  claims,  with  an  evident  air  of  self-gr. ha- 
lation, tlie  honor  of  having  demonstrated  the  absindi- 


Good  holding  ground  about  six  or  seven  miles  up  — 
Many  canoes  alongside. 

May  19.  Fresh  wind  arid  ele.ar  weather.  Early  a 
number  of  canoes  came  alongside.  Seamen  and 
tradesmen  employed  in  their  various  departments. 

May  20.  Gentl.e  breezes  and  pleasant  weather. — 
At  one,  P.  M.  (being  full  sea,)  took  up  the  anchor 
and  made  sail,  standing  down  the  river.  At  two  tlie 
wind  left  us,  we  being  on  tlie  bar,  with  a very  strong 
title,  which  set  on  tlie  breakers.  It  was  now  not 
possible  to  get  out  without  a breeze  to  shoot  her 
across  the  tide,  so  we  were  obliged  to  bring  up  in 
three  and  a half  fathoms,  the  title  running  five  knots. 
At  three  quarters  past  two,  a fresh  wind  came  in 
from  seawuid.  We  immediately  came  to  sail,  and 
beat  over  the  bar,  having  from  five  to  seven  fathoms 
water  in  the  channel.  At  five,  P.  M.,  we  were  out 
clear  of  all  the  bars,  and  in  twenty  fathoms  water. — 
A breeze  came  from  Ihe  southward.  We  bore  away 
to  the  northward;  set  all  sail  to  Hip  besl  advantage. 
At  eight,  cape  Hancock  bore  southeast,  distant  three 
leagues;  the  northern  extremity  of  the  land  in  sight 
bore  north  by  west.  At  nine,  in  steering  arid  top- 
gallant sails.  Midnight,  fight  airs. 

May  21.  At  six,  A.  M.,  the  nearest  land  in  sight 
bore  east-southeast,  distant  eight  leagues.  At  seven, 
fop-gallant  sails  and  light  stay-sails,  At  eleven, 
steering-sails  fore  anti  ait.  Noon,  pleasant,  agreea- 
ble weather.  The  entrance  to  BuHinch’s  harbor 
bore  southeast  by  east-half  east,  distant  five  leagues. 

Before  leaving  this  river,  captain  Gray  bestowed 
upon  it  the  name  of  his.  ship,  the  Columbia.  The 
southern  side  of  its  entrance  he  named  cape  Adams, 
and  the  north  side  cape  Hancock.  Thi.s  point  had 
been  previously  named  cape  Disappointment,  by 
captain  Meares,  in  1783,  as  indicative  of  tlie  point 
where  his  own  researches  terminated,  without  any 
successful  lesult.  The  territory  watered  by  tins 
river  ami  its  tributaries,  lias  since  been  called  the 
Oregon  territory,  from  a tradition,  saiti  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  Indians  near  lake  Superior,  of  the 
existence  ol  a mighty  river  rising  in  that  vicinity,  and 
emptying  its  waters  into  the  Pacific  and  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  Columbia.  But  to  this  expedi- 
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question  of  right,  however,  is  still  mooted,  though 
measures  are  now  in  progress  which  may  eventuate 
in  securing  to  trie  Unite.!  States  its  undisputed  pos- 
session. 

From  this  period  tlie  shores  of  the  North  Pacific 
gradually  became  more  and  more  familiar  lo  ail  navi- 
gators. Voyages  for  trade  and  exploration  were  pur- 
sued untihlhe  year  1796.  when  the  declaration  of  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  withdrew  the  atten- 
tion of  those  nations  from  tite  subject,  ami  they  be- 
came thereafter  too  much  engrossed  in  more  import- 
ant interests  at  home,  to  care  for  the  progress  of 
discovery  in  these  seas.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
from  this  dale  the  trade  between  this  coast  and  China 
was  carried  on  solely  by  United  States  vessels,  or 
muter  our  own  flag.  The  East  India  company  pro- 
hibited tlie  trade  to  tlie  English  merchants,  and  Rus- 
sian vessels  were  excluded  from  the  ports  of  China, 
so  itrat  few  other  than  American  ships  floated  on  the 
waters  of  the  Norlh  Pacific.  The  commerce  was 
prosecuted  by  vessels  from  the  U toted  Stales,  or  from 
Europe,  to  Ibis  coast,  which  were  laden  with  sugar, 
spirits,  wine,  tobacco,  gunpowder,  iron,  fire-arms, 
and  various  coarse  aiticles  of  woollen  manufacture. 
These  were  here  exchanged  tor  furs  with  the  natives, 
or  at  tile  Russian  settlements,  anti  were  transported 
lienee  to  China,  where  their  proceeds  were  invested 
in  articles  of  merchandise  intended  for  our  own  or 
European  markets.  Up  to  this  time  no  settlement 
had  been  made  on  the  coast  by  the  United  States,  and 
but  little  was  known  ol  f ft e resources  of  the  interior 
country.  The  vast  multitudes  of  its  native  population 
which  thronged  around  its  shores  for  the  [imposes  of 
traffic,  and  the  imperfect  and  contused  accounts  w hicli 
they  gave  of  the  tie  ghhoring  country,  were  calculated 
to  bewilder  the  fancy  of  the  adventurers  ami  give  an 
unlimited  range  to  I lie  wildest  vagaries.  But  as  the 
imagination  wandered  over  tlie  immense  territory 
lying  between  Pie  coast  of  the  Pacific  and  Ihe  hanks 
of  the  Mississippi,  tlie  mind  grew  more  credulous  of 
its  suggestions.  Science  with  her  abstruse  calcula- 
tions, philosophy  with  her  thousand  speculations,  and 
curiosity  with  her  endless  conjectures  were  bu-y, 
leslless,  anti  unsatisfied;  hut  the  hope  of  gain  and  ag- 
grandizement alone  stimulated  the  enterprise  which 
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first  penetrated  those  unbroken  solitudes,  and  attempt- 
ed to  explore  those  unknown  regions.  In  Ihe  years 
1788-92,  Alexander  Mackenzie  was  employed  for 
this  purpose  by  the  North  West  Company,  fur-trad- 
ing association  ol  Canada,  whose  settlements  had  al- 
ready extended  neaily  to  the  fifty-ninth  parallel, 
about  800  miles  beyond  Lake  Superior.  Mackenzie 
spent  some  time  in  exploring  a rivpr  which  was  then 
supposed  to  be  the  Columbia,  but  which  has  since 
been  discovered  to  empty  its  waters  into  the  Strait  of 
Fuca,  and  is  called  Frazer's  river.  The  result  of  his 
expeditions  was  given  to  the  public,  in  London,  in 
1802,  together  with  a sketch  of  the  Canada  fur  trade, 
accompanied  with  suggestions  as  to  the  most  advisa- 
ble mode  of  regulating  Ihe  intercourse  between  this 
part  of  America  and  China,  so  as  to  secure  to  Great 
Britain  its  commercial  advantages,  which,  it  was  re- 
presented, were  entirely  under  the  control  of  “adven- 
turers from  the  United  Slates.” 

We  allude  to  these  expeditions  of  Mackenzie, 
merely  as  originating  that  spirit  of  enterprise  and  in- 
quiry which  drew  the  attention  of  rival  powers  to  this 
portion  of  our  continent.  In  January,  1803,  the  then 
President  of  the  United  States  addressed  a confiden- 
tial message  to  congress,  recommending  the  immedi- 
ate adoption  of  measures  to  explore  it.  Captain 
Mernweather  Lewis  and  William  Clarke  were  sub- 
sequently commissioned  to  execute  the  proposed  un- 
dertaking. They  were  instructed  “to  explore  the 
liver  Missouri  and  its  principal  branches  to  their 
sources;  and  then  to  seek  and  trace  to  its  termination 
in  the  Pacific,  some  stream,  whether  the  Columbia, 
the  Oregon,  the  Colorado,  or  any  o’her,  which  might 
offer  the  most  direct  and  practicable  water  communi- 
cation across  the  continent,  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce.” On  the  14th  of  May,  1804.  Messrs.  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  in  pursuance  of  these  instructions,  launch- 
ed their  bark  on  the  waters  of  the  Missouri.  The 
course  of  this  river  was  then  scarcely  known;  its 
shores  were  occupied  by  numerous  and  hostile  tribes 
of  Indians,  while  many  difficulties  and  privations, 
arising  from  other  sources,  embarrassed  their  pro- 
gress. Towards  the  end  of  October,  however,  they 
had  readied  (o  about  1600  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  where  they  remained  until  April,  1S05. — 
In  the  summer  succeeding  they  arrived  at  its  head 
waters,  which  took  their  rise  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  After  a tedious  march  over  the  great 
dividing  ridge,  a new  and  inviting  scene  of  adventure 
opened  before  them.  We  can  hardly  conceive  of 
any  thing  equal  to  the  delight  they  must  have  experi- 
enced, as  they  descended  from  these  fugged  heights 
to  a plain  of  country'  wholly  unknown  to  the  world 
which  thev  had  left  behind  them,  and  whose  luxuriant 
wilderness  was  now  for  the  first  time  gazed  upon  by 
the  eye  of  civilized  man.  They  must  have  trod  its 
soil  with  a sacred  awe  as  they  penetrated  its  deep 
solitudes,  and  hesitated  long,  before  they  launched 
their  frail  barks,  to  disturb  the  serenity  which  had 
for  untold  ages  reigned  over  its  quiet  waters.  On  Ihe 
7th  of  October  they  fell  in  with  a stream  upon  which 
they  embarked  in  their  canoes.  Boine  along  on  its 
gentle  current,  they  were  wafted  into  a nobler  river, 
stretching  and  widening  in  its  course,  and  swelling 
with  the  waters  of  many  beautiful  tributaries,  till  it 
bore  them  onward  into  the  broad  bosoin  of  Ihe  Pacific 
ocean.  The  stream  on  which  they  at  first  embarked 
was  discovered  to  be  a branch  of  the  Columbia  river, 
which  they  named  Lewis  river.  After  a few  days 
they  reached  its  confluence  with  another  great  branch, 
which  they  called  Clarke  river.  These  tw'o  united 
to  lorm  the  Columbia,  through  which,  on  the  15th  of 
November,  they  arrived  at  cape  Disappointment,  the 
northern  side  of'  its  entrance  into  the  Pacific,  and 
about  4000  miles  from  the  place  of  t heir  departure. 
They  formed  an  encampment  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  which  they  called  Fort  Clatsop,  where 
they  spent  the  succeeding  winter.  Ttiey  found  the 
natives  already  too  well  accustomed  to  the  presence 
of  white  men  to  be  disturbed  by  their  appearance 
among  them,  and  easily  supplied  themselves  with 
the  necessary  appliances  for  comfort  and  subsistence. 
On  the  13th  of  March,  1806,  they  commenced  their 
return.  They  rowed  their  canoes  up  the  Columbia 
til!  they  reached  its  falls,  about  125  miles  from  its 
mouth;  whence  they  prosecuted  their  journey  to- 
gether by  land  till  they  reached  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Here  they  divided  into  two  parlies,  one  of  which 
struck  directly  eastward  for  the  Missouri,  while  the 
other  took  a southerly  direction  toward  the  Yellow 
Stone,  through  which  they  reached  the  Missouri. — 
The  two  parties  met  again  at  a short  distance  below 
the  point  where  these  two  streams  are  united,  and 
arrived  at  St.  Louis  on  the  23d  of  September  follow- 
ing. Trie  narrative  of  these  two  skilful  and  scien- 
tific adventurers  furnishes  the  first  accurate  know- 
ledge we  have  of  ttie  territory  of  Oregon.  It  was 
not  published  till.Jthe  year  1814.  But  long  before 
this  period  the  results  of  their  researches  had  become 
generally  known,  and  had  caused  both  the  English 
and  American  merchants  to  take  a lively  and  more 


active  interest  in  the  vast  resources  which  were  thus 
opened  to  the  speculations  of  commercial  enterprise. 
The  first  attempt  to  establish  a settlement  in  the  ter- 
ritory was  made  bv  the  Missouri  fur  company  of  St. 
Louis,  in  1808.  This  company  planted  several  posts 
on  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  one  on  the  head-waters 
of  the  Lewis  river,  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a regular  trade,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  settlement  ever  made  by 
white  men  in  the  tenitory  watered  by  the  Columbia 
and  its  tributaries.  The  project  however  met  with 
much  opposition  and  hostility  from  the  natives,  and 
lingered  in  a feeble  condition  till  the  year  1810,  when 
it  was  abandoned. 

At  this  time  the  Pacific  fur  company  was  establish- 
ed in  the  city  of  New  York,  under  the  auspices  and 
control  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  a German  merchant, 
possessing  an  immense  capital,  and  great  commercial 
sagacity.  He  proposed  to  establish  a post  or  settle- 
ment at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  which  should  be 
the  grand  depository  for  furs  collected  at  minor  posts 
to  be  established  at  various  points  along  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  the  branches  of  the  Columbia,  and  the 
head- waters  of  the  Missouri.  Ships  were  to  be  sent 
annually  from  New  York  to  this  grand  depot,  where 
they  were  to  discharge  their  cargoes,  were  then  laden 
with  the  furs,  with  which  they  were  to  proceed  to 
China,  where  these  were  to  be  exchanged  at  a high 
rate  for  teas,  silks,  and  other  articles  of  merchandise 
destined  for  the  New  York  market.  This  splendid 
project  was  no  sooner  conceived  by  Mr.  Astor,  than, 
availing  himself  of  his  ample  means,  he  at  once  un- 
dertook to  carry  it  into  execution.  • With  this  view' 
he  planned  two  expeditions.  In  September,  1810,  he 
durpatched  a party  on  board  of  the  ship  Tonquin, 
which  sailed  from  New  York  for  the  Columbia,  under 
the  direction  of  Captain  Thorne.  Soon  after  her 
arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  in  March,  1811, 
the  Tonquin  sailed  towards  Ihe  north  in  search  of 
furs.  A spot  had  previously  been  marked  out  for  the 
principal  depot;  on  the  south  side  of  the  Columbia, 
about  right  miles  from  its  mouth,  which,  in  compli- 
ment to  the  principal  patron  and  projector  of  this 
scheme,  was  called  Astoria.  The  capital  at  his  com- 
mand furnishing  the  necessary  materials,  commodi- 
ous buildings  were  erected,  guardians  were  planted, 
a vessel  was  built  and  launched,  a traffic  was  carried 
on  will)  the  natives  in  such  a manner  as  to  conciliate 
their  piejudices,  and  before  the  summer  passed  away 
Astoria  presented  all  the  appearances  of  a thriving 
and  prosperous  settlement. 

In  the  spring  of  the  succeeding  year  they  were 
joined  by  the  other  party,  which,  under  the  direction 
ol  Mr.  W.  P.  Plurit,  of  New  Jersey,  had  taken  the 
route  across  the  continent  They  took  their  depar- 
ture from  St.  Louis  in  January,  181 1.  Entering  the 
Missouri,  they  adventurously  and  cautiously  pushed 
their  way  through  the  hostile  tribes  on  its  banks,  now 
passing  under  towering  bluffs,  and  anon  through  level 
plains,  which  stretched  tar  aw  ay  into  the  horizon,  till 
they  reached  the  Gieat  Bend  of  the  river,  whence 
they  pursued  their  journey  by  land  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Passing  over  "the  ridge,  in  about  latitude 
46°,  they  came  to  Ihe  Salmon,  a branch  of  the  Lewis 
river,  where  they  again  took  to  their  canoes,  and 
reached  Astoria  in  the  spring  of  1812.  Soon  after 
their  arrival,  intelligence  was  leceived  that  the  Ton- 
quin, with  her  whole  crew,  had  been  destroyed  by 
ttie  Indians  near  Nootka  sound.  The  various  causes 
of  vexation  and  discouragement  experienced  from  the 
hostile  dispositions  ol  the  natives,  and  the  losses 
and  misfortunes  occasioned  by  ttie  perils  of  ttie  ocean, 
might  indeed  have  daunted  a less  efficient  spirit. — 
But  his  large  pecuniary  resources  enabled  Mr.  Astor 
to  overcome  these  hindrances;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  to  what  extent  his  plans  might  have  been  con- 
summated, had  they  not  been  frustrated  by  more 
formidable  obstacles.  Upon  the  declaration  of  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  all  Ihe 
establishments,  furs,  and  properly  of  the  Pacific  fur 
company  were  transferred  to  the  North  West  compa- 
ny; Astoria  was  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of 
his  Britannic  majesty,  and  “rebaptized  by  the  name 
of  fort  George.” 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  truly  splendid  pro- 
ject of  Mr.  Astor,  occasioned,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
events  and  circumstances  which  were  beyond  his 
calculation  or  control.  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  a very  large  porportion  of  those  associated 
with  him,  and  employed  in  this  enterprise,  were 
British  subjects.  They  were  bound  by  no  ties  of 
birth,  citizenship,  or  sympathy,  to  American  interesls; 
and  on  discovering  the  hostile  attitude  in  which  they 
would  be  placed  to  their  native  sovereign  in  defend- 
ing these  settlements,  they  readily  withdrew  and 
ranked  themselves  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain.  This 
fatal  result  cannot  but  be  a subject  of  deep  regret, 
inasmuch  as  the  maintenance  of  the  post  till  after 
tlie  war,  would  have  insured  the  success  of  the 
project,  and  secured  to  the  United  States  all  the 
I advantages  arising  from  an  undisputed  possession  of 


the  territory  watered  by  the  Columbia  river  and  -its 
branches.  Although  Astoria-  was  subsequently  de- 
livered to  the  “re  occupation  of  the  U.niled  Slates,” 
under  Ihe  direction  of  the  government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  1818,  she  still  maintained  that  she  had  a right 
to  extend  her  jurisdiction  over  the  territory,  and 
insisted  that  the  settlement  made  at  Astoria  was  an 
encroachment  on  our  part.  The  question  has  since 
undergone  much  discussion  in  ihe  diplomatic  corres- 
pondence carried  on  between  the  two  nations,  and 
is  hardly  yet  definitely  adjusted. 

Upon  the  failure  of  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Astor,  the 
North  West  company,  and  subsequently  the  Hud- 
son’s bay  company,  severally  established  their  set- 
tlements in  different  parts  of  the  territory.  They 
removed  the  principal  posts  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  established  it  at  Vancouver,  on  the  Walla- 
met,  about  20  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Columbia.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  any  American 
adventurers  in  this  region,  till  the  year  1823,  when 
general  Ashley,  of  St.  Louis.  fitted  out  an  expedition 
for  the  country  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
daring  exploits  of  this  enterprising  adventurer  have 
Been  the  frequent  theme  of  admiration  on  the  vyestern 
frontier.  He  had  previously  established  trading  posts 
on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  by  his  individual  enter- 
prise. He  now  crossed  the  mountains,  between  Ihe 
sources  of  the  Platte  and  the  Colorado,  near  the  42d 
degree  of  latitude,  and  succeeded  in  collecting  a large 
quantity  of  furs,  which  he  transported  to  St.  Louis. 
In  the  following  year  he  sent  out  a large  band  of 
trappers  and  hunters,  and  in  the  space  of  three  years, 
collected  furs  amounting  to  about  $'180, 000  in  value. 
In  1827,  sixty  men  were  sent  out  under  his  direction, 
who  marched  as  far  as  lake  Yovia.  beyond  the  moun- 
tains; and,  in  less  than  eight  jnonths,  returned  laden 
with  a rich  supply  of  furs.  In  these  expeditions 
pack-horses  were  used  to  transport  the  goods.  Mr. 
Ashley  at  length  sold  out  his  establishments  and  in- 
terest in  the  trade  to  an  association  formed  at  St. 
Louis,  called  the  Rocky  Mountain  fur  company,  who 
established  a regular  trade  with  the  countries  of  the 
Colorado  and  the  Columbia  rivers.  This  company 
sent  out  an  expedition  with  wagons,  in  the  year  1829, 
the  following  account  of  which  we  quote,  as  it  will 
give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  course  now  generally 
pursued,  and  may  be  useful  to  futurp  adventurers  to 
the  country  beyond  the  mountains  : “On  the  20th  of 
April  we  set  out  from  St.  Louis,  with  eighty-one 
men,  all  mounted  on  mules;  ten  wagons,  each  drawn 
by  five  mules,  and  two  dearborns,  (light  carriages  or 
carts,)  each  drawn  by  one  mule.  Our  route  was 
nearly  due  west  to  the  western  limits  of  the  state  of 
Missouri,  and  thence  along  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  about 
40  miles  from  which  the  course  was  for  some  degrees 
north  of  west,  across  the  waters  of  the  Kansas,  and  up 
the  Great  Platte  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to  the 
head  of  Wind  river,  where  it  issues  from  the  moun- 
tains. This  took  us  until  the  16th  of  July,  and  was 
as  far  as  we  wished  the  Wagons  to  go,  as  the  furs  to 
be  brought  in  were  to  be  collected  at  this  place, 
which  is,  or  was  this  year,  (1839,)  the  great  rendez- 
vous of  the  persons  engaged  in  that  business.  Here 
the  wagons  could  easily  have  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  it  being  what  is  called  the  Southern  Pass, 
had  it  been  desirable  for  them  to  do  so:  which  it  was 
not,  for  the  reason  stated.  For  our  support,  at  leav- 
ing the  Missouri  settlements,  until  we  should  get  into 
the  buffalo  country,  we  drove  twelve  head  of  cattle, 
besides  a milch  cow.  Eight  of  these  only  being  re- 
quired lor  use  before  we  got  to  the  buffaloes,  the 
others  went  on  to  the  headot  Wind  river.  We  began 
to  fall  in  with  the  buffaloes  on  tire  Platte,  about  350 
miles  from  the  white  settlements;  and  from  that  time 
lived  on  buffaloes,  Ihe  quantity  being  infinitely  be- 
yond what  we  needed.  On  the  4th  of  August,  the 
wagons  being  in  the  mean  time  loaded  with  the 
furs  which  bad  been  previously  (aken,  w’e  set  out  on 
the  return  to  St.  Louis.  All  Ihe  high  points  of  the 
mountains  then  in  view  were  white  with  snow;  but 
tlie  passes,  and  valleys,  and  all  the  level  country  were 
green  with  grass.  Our  loute  back  was  over  the  same 
ground  nearly  as  in  going  out,  and  we  arrived  at  St. 
Louis  oil  the  10th  of  October,  bringing  back  the  ten 
wagons,  tlie  dearborns  being  left  behind;  four  of  the 
oxen,  and  the  milch  cow,  were  also  brought  back  to 
the  settlements  in  Missouri,  as  we  did  not  need  them 
for  provision.  Our  men  were  all  healthy  during  the 
whole  time;  we  suffered  nothing  by  the  Indians,  and 
had  no  accident  but  the  death  of  one  man,  being 
buried  under  a bank  of  earlh  that  fell  upon  him,  and 
another  being  cri p pled  at  tlie  same  time.  Of  the 
mules  we  lost  but  one  by  fatigue,  and  two  horses 
stolen  by  the  Kansas  Indians;  the  grass  being,  along 
the  whole  route,  going  and  coming,  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  horses  and  mules.  The  usual  weight  in 
tlie  wagons  was  about  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
pounds.  The  usual  progress  of  the  wagons  was  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  five  miles  per  day.  The  country 
being  almost  all  open,  level,  and  prairie,  the  chief 
obstructions  were  ravines  and  creeks,  the  banks  of 
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Which  required  cutting  down;  and  for  this  purpose  a 
few  pioneers  were  generally  kept  ahead  of  the  cara- 
van. This  is  the  first  time  that  wagons  ever  went  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  ease  and  safety  with 
which  it  nas  done  prove  t lie  facility  of*communicatr 
ing  over-land  witli  the  Pacific  ocean;  the  route  from 
the  Southern  Puss,  where  the  wagons  stopped,  to  the 
great  falls  of  the  Columbia,  being  easier  and  better 
than  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  with  grass  enough 
for  horses  and  mules,  but  a scarcity  of  game  for  the 
support  of  man.” 

The  North  American  fur  company,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Mr.  Astor,  had  hitherto  confined  its  ope- 
rations principally  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  great 
lakes,  the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  Missouri  rivers.  In  the  year  1822, 
it  became  united  with  another  company,  under  the 
name  of  the  Columbia  fur  company,  when  its  opera 
tions  were  extended  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  along  the  sources  of  the  Yellow  Stone  — 
The  more  enterprising  and  successful  operations  of 
the  traders  at  St.  Louis,  now  stimulated  thiscompany 
to  push  their  expeditions  beyond  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. They  confined  themselves,  however,  exclu- 
sively to  the  objects  of  trade  about  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia,  and  seldom  penetrated  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.  In  1832,  captain  Bonneville,  of  the 
United  Stales  army,  then  stationed  at  one  ol  the  posts 
on  our  western  frontier,  having  obtained  a furlough, 
with  some  assistance  from  the  city  ol'New  York,  left 
Missouri  lor  the  Oregon  territory.  He  was  accompa- 
nied with  a band  of  about  one  hundred  men,  twenty 
wagons,  and  a number  of  mules  and  horses,  laden 
witti  goods,  and  Ihe  necessary  provisions,  and  utensils 
l'oi  hunting  and  trapping.  He  was  the  first  who 
crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  wagons.  Pursu- 
ing the  usual  route  along  the  course  ol  the  Platte,  he 
arrived  at  the  mountains  so  early  in  tlm  season,  as  to 
furnish  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  his  enterprise 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  Descend- 
ing into  the  vale  on  the  opposite  side,  he  struck 
Lewis  river  near  its  souice.  He  planted  a station 
near  the  Colorado,  where  his  party  were  employed  in 
trading,  hunting,  and  trapping.  Captain  Bonneville 
made  several  excursions  over  the  country,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  reached  as  far  as  the  Pacific. — 
Alter  an  absence  of  about  two  years,  he  returned 
again  to  St.  Louis  with  the  most  interesting  accounts 
ot  ihe  country  he  had  visited.  At  about  this  time, 
(1834,)  a plan  was  projected  by  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Wyeth,  of  Massachusetts,  to  establish  a direct  trade 
between  the  ports  of  New  England  and  the  waters  of 
the  Columbia.  In  prosecution  of  his  plan,  he  sent  a 
vessel  to  the  coast,  and  himself  made  two  expeditions 
across  the  continent.  He  erected  a trading  post  near 
the  continence  of  the  Porlneuf  and  Lewis  rivers,  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  Oregon,  which  he  called  fort 
Hull ; and  another  at  the  entrance  of  the  Wallamcl 
into  the  Columbia,  on  Wappaloo  islcmd,  about  160 
miles  from  the  ocean.  His  plan  was  similar  to  that 
ol  Mr.  Astor.  Having  observed  that  the  waters  in 
this  region  abounded  in  salmon,  he  calculated  that  the 
supply  of  these  would  be  ample  enough  to  meet  all 
the  expenses  of  an  expedition,  thus  leaving  a clear 
profit  on  the  furs.  We  are  indebted  to  the  narrative 
of  Mr.  Wyeth  for  the  most  interesting  and  accurate 
account  which  hasyet  been  furnished  us  of  the  nature, 
capabilities,  and  resources  of  Oregon.  His  plan  for 
founding  settlements  was  well  contrived,  and  in  its 
dawning  operations  bid  fair  to  establish  an  enterpris- 
ing American  colony  upon  the  coast  of  the  North 
Pacific.  The  ample  supplies  which  could  have  been 
provided  to  meet  the  demands  of  commercial  specula- 
tion, must  have  ied  to  an  increase  of  its  population, 
and  its  consequent  permanency  and  prosperity.  But 
the  hopes  which  it  had  inspiied  were  blasted  by  the 
hostility  of  the  Hudson’s  bay  company.  The  exist- 
ence ol  this  company  has  always  been  adverse  to 
colonization  in  Oregon,  and  but  one  settlement  has 
been  made  under  its  auspices,  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  This  is  on  the  Wallamet,  and  is  com- 
posed of  low  Canadians  who  have  intermarried  with 
the  natives,  and  families  ol  the  half-breed.  All  its 
buildings  and  appliances  are  subordinate  to  the  uses 
and  interests  ol  Ihe  company,  and  no  inducements  are 
held  out  to  encourage  a belter  class  of  settlers. 

There  is  however  another  class  of  adventurers,  ( i 1 
we  may  be  permitted  to  call  them  such,)  whose  ope- 
rations are  not  unworthy  our  interested  attention. — 
The  spirit  of  Christian  philanthropy  suggested  the 
first  expedition  to  this  territory  which  was  uncon- 
nected with  any  objects  of  trade  or  gain.  A small 
band  were  sent  out  for  missionary  purposes  by  the 
American  Baptist  society  in  1832.  These  were  fol- 
lowed, in  1835,  by  another  party,  under  the  direction 
ol  the  Methodist  Episcopal  society,  which  planted  a 
station  on  the  banks  of  the  Wallamet,  about  seventy 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Since  that  time  their  number 
has  been  gradually  increasing.  It  is  stated  in  a recent 
report  of  this  society,  that  on  the  ninth  of  October, 
1839,  a company  of  fifty  persons,  including  adults  and 


minors,  male  and  female,  left  New  York  for  Oregon. 
These  included  six  missionaries  with  their  wives  and 
children;  one  physician,  wile  and  child;  a missionary 
steward,  wife  and  two  children;  two  farmers,  wives 
and  children;  a cabinet  maker;  two  caipenters,  and  a 
blacksmith,  their  wives  and  children;  and  five  single 
female  teachers.  On  their  arrival  at  the  station  on 
the  Wallamet,  the  number  of  settlers  amounted  to 
about  sixty-eight  persons.  The  station,  it  is  stated 
in  t he  report,  was  well  stocked  with  cattle,  under  a 
fine  state  of  cultivation,  and  had  already  become  “so 
productive  as  to  furnish  Ihe  mission  family  with 
abundance.”  The  American  board  have  stations  at 
Kamiah,  in  Ihe  country  ol  the  Nes  Perces  Indians,  on 
the  Kooskoos-ke,  a branch  of  the  Lewis  river;  at 
Willatpoo,  on  the  Walla  Walla,  near  the  great  bend  of 
the  Columbia,  and  also  on  the  Clear  Water  river; 
at  the  latter  of  which  a printing  press  is  in  successful 
operation.  It  is  said,  in  their  last  annual  report,  that 
“a  sawmill  and  grainmill  have  been  tint  in  operation 
at  Clear  Water,  and  a grainmill  at  Wauletpu.”  Ac- 
cessions have  recently  been  made  to  all  of  these  seve- 
ral settlements  by  emigrants  from  New  York  and 
other  places,  and  tliev  are  generally  represented  lo  be 
ir,  a very  thriving  and  prosperous  condition. 

We  cannot  but  regard  these  settlements  as  the  pre- 
cursors of  incalculable  good  as  regards  the  future 
prospects  and  condition  of  this  territory.  It  is  now 
a serious  question  how'  tar  its  possession  and  settle- 
ment may  be  an  object  ot  interest  on  account  of  the 
fur  trade.  The  extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried 
on,  and  the  unceasing  avidity  with  which  it  has  been 
pursued,  have  caused  the  disappearance  of  most  of 
the  animals  whose  skins  and  furs  were  an  object  of 
enterprise.  The  Hudson’s  bay  company  have  toutid 
it  necessary  to  restrain  the  trade,  at  certain  seasons, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  entire  extinction;  and  the 
time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  some  other 
mode  of  employing  capital  in  that  region  must  be  re- 
sorted lo;  while  what  is  now  known  of  the  resources 
of  the  country  affords  but  little  hope  of  a very  speedy 
return  to  any  other  than  what  has  been  hitherto  the 
usual  mode  of  investment.  The  further  investiga- 
tions ol  science  may  perhaps  give  greater  accuracy  to 
existing  descriptions  and  localities,  but  it  can  develope 
no  new  sources  of  wealth  or  aggrandizement.  The 
general  characteristic  features  of  the  country  are  well 
understood.  Its  territory  has  been  traversed,  its  riv- 
ers have  been  explored,  and  its  mountains  have  been 
scaled  by  the  chemist,  the  botanist,  the  geologist,  the 
hunter,  and  the  trapper;  and  the  lover  of  romance  and 
adventure  has  delineated  the  varipgated  attractions  of 
its  natural  scenery.  We  must  now  regard  it  as  pre- 
senting no  other  allurements  to  the  adventurer  than 
such  as  may  be  found  in  a rich  and  luxuriant  soil,  a 
temperate  and  salubrious  climate,  and  vast  commer- 
cial capabilities.  The  ordinary  occupations  of  com- 
merce, agriculture,  trade,  and  manufactures,  with 
industry,  frugality,  and  enterprise,  will  yield  at  once 
ample,  and  in  time  an  affluent  recompense.  And 
what  more  could  be  desired  ? What  more  ( aside  from 
the  religious  principle,  how  much  less)  wa3  it  that 
encouraged  our  forefathers  to  encounter  the  sturdy 
forests  and  rigorous  climate  of  New  England  ? What 
more  was  it  that  has  covered  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
with  opulent  cities,  and  made  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  teem  with  a flourishing  and  happy  popula- 
tion? What  more  was  it  that  has  made  our  whole 
country  Ihe  abode  of  prosperity,  civilization,  and  re- 
finement ? They  who  are  accustomed  to  estimate  the 
progress  of  mankind  by  the  slow  and  languid  growth 
of  ancient  nations,  may  smile  at  the  prediction;  but 
let  the  existing  difficulties  be  removed;  let  the  inter- 
position of  the  general  government  settle  the  claims 
of  the  United  States  to  this  territory;  let  it  render  the 
way  thither  easy  and  accessible,  by  establishing  per- 
manent posts  at  convenient  distances  on  the  route; 
let  it  establish  a military  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  to  protect  the  lives,  the  property,  and  the 
interests  of  its  citizens,  and  Oregon  will  soon  be 
1 covered  with  permanent  settlements,  the  history  of 
whose  growth  and  prosperity  shall  at  least  equal  that 
of  any  of  the  slates  now  composing  our  republic. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  CONGRESS, 
SECOND  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

May  12.  Mr.  Calhoun,  presented  a memorial  from 
the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Charleston  praying  that 
no  exchange  may  be  made  in  the  greatsouthern  mail 
route  between  Boston  and  New  Orleans: 

This  memorial  of  the  chamber  of  comma  ce  of  the  city  of 
Charleston  lo  the  honorable  the  senate  and  house  of  re- 
presentatives, in  congress  assembled,  respectfully  repre- 
sents— 

That  it  has  been  reported  that  an  effort  is  now 
making  in  congress,  to  change  the  route  of  the  great 
mail  between  Boston  aud  New  Orleans,  from  the 
railway  aud  steamboat  conveyances  via  Virginia,  the 


Carolina?,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  to  that  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. That  a proposition  to  that  effect,  has  been 
made  by  a company,  which  has  received  the  favora- 
ble consideration  of  the  postmaster  general,  to  trans- 
port the  great  mail  from  the  extreme  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  union,  via  Washington  and  Pittsburg,  or 
Wheeling,  and  by  steamers  on  the  Mississippi  to  New 
Orleans;  thus  excluding  the  whole  southern  and  At- 
lantic states  and  cities  from  the  circulation  of  that 
intelligence,  rapid  and  certain,  which  is  so  essential 
to  the  life  and  animation  of  the  commerce  of  the  whole 
country.  The  chamber  of  commerce  are  at  a loss 
to  comprehend,  in  a territory  so  extended  as  that  of 
the  United  States,  embracing  twenty-four  states,  and 
almost  as  many  latitudes  and  longitudes,  what  is  un- 
derstood by  the  main  mail  route  between  Maine  and 
Louisiana. — The  four  great  sections  of  the  union — 
eastern,  middle,  southern,  and  western,  are  but  parts 
of  one  community,  through  which,  as  in  the  human 
system,  to  preserve  a healthy  circulation,  many  arte- 
ries and  many  veins  are  necessary.  The  certain  and 
rapid  communication  of  intelligence  from  the  east  to 
the  west,  and  from  the  south  to  the  north,  are  all  of 
equal  importance  to  our  common  country,  and  it  is 
the  function  of  the  postmaster  general,  so  to  arrange 
these  channel  ways  of  intelligence  as  to  secure  the 
most  harmonious  circulation  throughout  the  whole; 
accommodating  all,  and  showing  preference  to  none. 
Whatever  may  be  the  conflicts  of  rivalry  and  enter- 
prise in  different  sections  of  the  country;  (and  they 
after  all,  do  not  paralyze,  but  rather  impart  anima- 
tion to  commerce;)  there  should  be  none  in  the  pub- 
lic conveyance  of  intelligence,  which  should  be  equal 
and  common  to  all  parts  of  the  union.  The  chamber 
of  commerce  of  Charleston  are  unable  therefore,  to 
comprehend,  how  the  importance  and  necessity, 
which  theyr  readily  admit,  of  a great  mail  from  the 
eastern  to  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  United 
States,  via  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  should  be 
made  to  come  in  conflict  with,  or  tosupercede  another 
great  mail,  now  in  successful  operation,  and  equally 
as  important,  via  the  middle,  and  the  south  Atlan- 
tic states  through  Alabama  and  Mississippi  to  New 
Orleans.  The  rail  roads  which  have  already  been 
constructed  by  the  enterprise  of  the  south  and  west, 
together  with  the  steamers  on  the  bays  and  rivers, 
filling  up  the  connecting  links  of  communication,  al- 
ready afford  the  most  certain  and  the  most  rapid  con- 
veyance for  the  mail  to  the  great  emporium  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  when  those  rail  roads  in  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolina!,  now  in  pro- 
gress, are  completed,  no  route  will  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  southern  in  speed,  security,  and  certain- 
ty. No  seasons  can  affect  it;  while  on  the  Ohio,  the 
alternations  in  its  spring  and  autumn  floods;  and  the 
ice  of  winter  and  droughts  of  summer,  annually  pre- 
sent impediments,  which  must  render  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  mail  in  that  direction,  for  many  months 
in  the  year,  irregular,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
It  is  the  opinion,  however,  of  this  chamber,  and  they 
submit  it  for  consideration,  with  very  great  deference, 
to  those  who  will  have  to  decide  on  it,  that  a plan  of 
mail  conveyances  may  be  matured  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  naval  and  post  office  departments, 
by  which  the  preparations  for  sea  coast  and  maritime 
defences,  may  be  made  subservient  to  the  transporta- 
tion and  protection  of  the  mail;  and  which  may  be 
so  arranged  as  to  make  both  the  great  channel  ways 
of  communication,  via  the  Mississippi  and  south  At- 
lantic rail  roads  unite  and  harmonise,  for  a certain 
distance,  on  a common  route. 

The  secretary  of  the  navy  in  his  report,  has  recom- 
mended war  steamers  for  the  purposes  of  defence  on 
the  Atlantic  sea  coast  as  well  as  on  the  Mississippi 
river.  These  boats  may  be  so  constructed,  and  so 
employed,  as  to  answer  the  double  object  of  convey- 
ing the  mail  in  peace,  and  of  extending  protection  in 
war.  The  mail  service  in  time  of  peace  will  maintain 
these  steamers  at  the  least  cost  to  the  government; 
and  by  being  at  all  times,  in  active  service,  a school 
of  instruction,  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  ma- 
chinery, and  the  best  mode  of  manoeuvring  that  class 
of  vessels  of  war  will  be  afforded  to  the  officers  and 
crew  that  may  man  them.  Should  these  views  meet 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  general  government  the 
chamber  of  commerce  would  invite  attention  to  the 
route  via  the  rail  road,  through  Virginia,  the  Caro- 
linas,  Georgia  and  Alabama,  to  Memphis  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. On  this  line  not  exceeding  1,300  miles  from 
Washington,  there  are  already  650  miles  of  rail  road 
completed, and  in  successful  operation,  and  the  larger 
portion  of  the  remaining  distance  is  in  progress  and 
part  now  under  contract.  The  connecting  links  for 
steamers  are  1st.  between  Washington  city  and  Poto- 
mac creek;  or,  Annapolis  and  Portsmouth  as  the  go- 
vernment may  prefer;  2d.  Between  Wilmington  in 
North  Carolina,  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  and 
3rd.  between  Memphis  and  Now  Orleans;  and  if 
these  gaps  in  the  railway  communication,  are  filled 
by  well  planned  steamers  adapted  to  the  navigation, 
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this  route  may  not  only  be  marie  in  the  shortest  time, 
and  with  great  exactitude;  but  the  government  will 
have  always  ready  for  service  a home  squadron  of 
war  steamers  prepared  to  repel  aggression  on  the 
Chesapeake,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Carolinas  and  Geor- 
gia, and  on  the  Mississippi.  This  mail  route  will  not 
supercede  the  one  proposed  by  the  Mississippi;  on  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  made  to  harmonize  with  it,  as 
the  smaller  class  of  boats  which  would  be  necessary 
or  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  its  tributaries,  might 
be  made  to  unite  with  the  war  steamers  at  Memphis, 
and  from  thence  by  a common  route  all  the  mails  be 
transported  to  New  Orleans.  At  no  season  of  the 
year  could  the  intercourse  by  this  route  be  interrupt- 
ed. The  steamers  from  Memphis  may  be  of  the 
larger  class,  and  made  equal  to  the  defence  of  the 
whole  western  division  of  the  union:  as  the  protec- 
tion of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  comprehends 
security  to  the  whole  valley.  A naval  station  and 
arsenal  at  Memphis,  and  a continuous  rail,  road  from 
thence  to  Charleston  would  extend  to  the  Atlantic  all 
the  advantages  of  protection  now  enjoyed  by  the 
slates  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  as  by  this  communi- 
cation the  militia  of  the  west  may  concentrate  with 
the  same  facility,  and  within  the  same  period  on  the 
frontiers  of  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Louisiana. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  order  and 
in  behalf  of  the  Charleston  chamber  of  commerce. 

(Signed)  KER  BOYCE,  president. 

(Attest)  William  B.  Heriot,  secretary. 

Mr.  Calhoun  presented  also  a memorial  from  capt. 
L.  Morris,  asking  the  aid  of  government  in  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  a steam  vessel  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  transportation  of  the  mail  from  Charles- 
ton to  Havana,  in  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  Linn  moved  to  postpone  all  the  orders  with  a 
view  to  take  up  the  bill  to  refund  the  fine  imposed  on 
Gen.  Jackson  in  1015. 

The  bill  was  then  taken  up  and  debated  until  a late 
hour  by  Messrs.  Linn,  Berrien , Walker,  Benton,  Crit- 
tenden, Buchanan,  King,  Preston,  Conrad,  Woodbury, 
and  others,  when  the  senate  adjourned. 

May  13.  Mr.  Buchanan  presented  a memorial 
from  watchmakers  and  jewellersof  Philadelphia,  ask- 
ing that  the  duties  on  those  articles  may  not  be  di- 
minished. 

Also  the  proceedings  of  a large  and  enthusiastic 
meeting  of  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  which  had  adopt- 
ed bold  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  controversy  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  sympathizing  with  the  suffrage 
party. 

By  Mr.  Crittenden:  From  citizens  of  Illinois,  ex- 
pressing a desire  to  remove  to  the  territory  of  Ore- 
gon, and  asking  grants  of  land  and  other-aid  to  ena- 
ble them  to  make  a settlement  in  that  territory,  and 
that  the  laws  and  general  protection  may  be  extend- 
ed to  them. 

Also,  from  manufacturers  of  pearl  buttons  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  asking  to  be  protected  in  their 
manufacture. 

Mr.  Berrien  presented  from  the  judiciary  commit- 
tee, the  apportionment  bill  from  the  house  with 
amendments  of  the  committee  inserting  50,030  in- 
stead of  50,179. 

This  and  other  amendments  proposed  were  order- 
ed to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Merrick  submitted  a resolution  to  the  effect 
that  all  communications  made  in  relation  to  nomina- 
tions should  be  considered  confidential. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  lie  over  under  the 
rule. 

Mr.  McRoberls  gave  notice  that,  when  the  resolu- 
tion came  up,  he  should  move  to  amend  it  by  strik- 
ing out  all  after  the  word  Resolved,  and  inserting  the 
following: 

“That  in  all  cases  of  nominations  made  by  the  pre- 
sident to  the  senate  for  the  appointment  of  ollicers  of 
the  United  States,  the  senate  will  proceed  to  consi- 
der and  decide  on  said  nominations  with  open  doors.” 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Evans,  the  senate  took  up  the 
appropriation  bill,  and  concurred  with  the  house  in 
several  of  their  amendments,  and  insisted  on  their 
own  amendments  in  others. 

The  senate  insisted  on  their  amendments  in  rela- 
tion to  fees  of  the  district  attorneys,  clerks  of  courts 
martial,  &c.;  also,  in  that  relatingto  the  customhouse 
in  New  York. 

These  amendments  were  severally  debated  until 
half-past  5 o’clock,  Messrs.  Evans,  Huntington,  Wriglit, 
King,  Sevier,  Woodbury,  Berrien,  Conrad,  and  others 
participating  in  the  debate. 

A motion  was  then  made  to  adjourn,  and,  at  a 
quarter  before  six  o’clock,  the  senate  adjourned. 

May  II.  A memorial  for  repair  of  the  sea  wall 
at  St.  Augustine  was  referred,  private  bills  acted  upon 
and  after  the  transaction  of  executive  business  the 
senate  adjourned. 

May  Iti.  Various  petitions  from  citizens  of  the 
state  of  New  York  for  a revision  of  the  tariff  were 
presented. 


Mr.  Benton  introduced  a' hill  to  provide  for  the 
armed  occupation  and  settlement  of  the  unsettled 
parts  of  East  Florida. 

Mr.  Tapp  an  introduced  a bill  to  provide  for  publish- 
ing an  account  of  the  discoveries  made  be  the  explor- 
ing expedition  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Wilkes, 
of  the  United  States  navy. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  take  up  the  private 
business  on  the  calendar,  the  first  in  order  being  the 
hill  directing  warrants  to  issue  for  the  bounty  land 
due  on  account  of  the  services  of  Magor  General  Du- 
portail.  Brigadier  General  Armand,  and  Major  Ge- 
neral de  la  Colombe.  This  hill  was  debated  at  con- 
siderable length  by  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Hun- 
tington and  Sevier,  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  by  Messrs. 
Wright,  Mien,  King,  Tappan,  Clayton,  and  others, 
against  the  bill.  It  was  ordered  to  be  recommitted 
to  the  committee  on  revolutionary  claims,  by  yeas 
23,  nays  12 

The  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exe- 
cutive business;  and  after  some  time  spent  therein, 
the  doors  were  opened,  and 

Mr.  Evans,  from  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  senate,  made  a report  which  was  con- 
curred in. 

The  senate  again  entered  into  executive  business 
after  the  transaction  of  which  ihey  adjourned. 

May,  17.  After  presentation  of  several  petitions, 
and  of  reports  upon  private  claims,  &c.,  Mr.  Allen 
moved  to  take  up  the  resolution  submitted  by  him  on 
(he  18th  April  last,  requesting  the  president  to  com- 
municate to  the  senate  all  information  in  his  posses- 
sion relative  to  proceedings  which  have  taken  place, 
or  are  in  contemplation,  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, with  a view  to  the  establishment  of  a consti- 
tutional form  of  government  for  the  people  thereof, 
and  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table. 

The  resolution  having  been  taken  up  and  read,  Mr-. 
Huntington  thought  the  subject  uncalled  for.  It  had 
been  laid  on  the  table,  as  he  supposed,  definitively. 

Mr.  Allen.  “Order,  order.” 

[Cries  of  “order”  from  other  quarters.] 

Mr.  Huntington.  Then  I shall  move  to  lay  it  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  Mien-  On  that  motion  I ask  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  having  been  ordered,  Mr.  King 
said  that  the  senator  from  Ohio  had  expressed  a 
wish,  the  other  day,  to  take  up  his  resolution  with  a 
view  to  modify  it:  he  should  therefore  vote  for  the 
motion  to  take  up. 

The  yeas  and  nays  having  been  taken,  it  was  decid- 
ed in  the  negative  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen.  Ben'on,  Buchanan,  Fulton, 
Ivina,  Linn,  McRuherts,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Conn.  Stur- 
geon, Tappan,  Wilcox,  Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright — 
15 

NAYS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard.  Cal- 
houn, Choate,  Clay  tun,  Conrad,  Crufts,  Crittenden. 
Evans,  Graham,  Henderson.  Huntington,  Mnnguni, 
Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead.  Simmons,  Smith,  ot  Ind. 
Sprague.  Tallmadge.  Woodhridge — 23. 

- Mr.  Mien  then  rose  and  said,  that  he  proposed  to 
submit  two  resolutions,  founded  on  that  which  the 
senate  had  refused  to  take  up.  As  the  senate  had 
pursued  the  course  it  had  in  relation  to  it,  he  would 
not  allow  himself  to  believe  that  it  would  refuse  to 
adopt  these,  and  he  would  read  them  in  his  place. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  to  establish  for  themselves  a constitutional 
form  of  state  government,  and  in  any  particular  to 
alter  or  modify  it,  provided  its  form  be  left  republi- 
can. 

Resolved,  That  il  is  not  the  right  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  peo- 
ple to  prevent  or  discourage  them  from  so  doing;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  federal 
government  to  guaranty  to  them,  as  a state,  such  a 
republican  form  of  state  government  that,  when  so 
established,  it  can  be  altered  or  modified. 

Mr.  Mien  spoke  at  very  considerable  length,  when 
he  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Preston. 

After  some  remarks  from  Messrs.  King,  Calhoun, 
and  Crittenden.it  seemed  to  be  the  general  desire  that 
Mr.  Simmons  should  proceed  in  reply  to  Mr.  Allen; 
and  there  being  cries  of  go  on — 

Mr.  Simmons  replied  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allen, 
after  which  the  subject  was  iaid  on  the  table  for  the 
present,  and  the  senate  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  executive  business,  wherein  it  remained  un- 
til a late  hour,  after  which  the  senate  adjourned. 

May  18.  Several  petitions  in  relation  to  private 
claims,  &c.  were  presented. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  presented  fourteen  memorials  from 
different  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  stating  that  the  great 
difficulties  of  the  times  are  owing  to  the  reduction  of 
the  duties  under  the  compromise  act;  and  they  ask  a 
fixed  and  permanent  tariff. 

Also,  two  memorials  from  Northampton  county, 
Pennsylvania,  asking  protection  to  home  industry. 

Several  reports  were  made  from  committees,  in 
relation  to  privato  claims. 


Mr.  Buchanan  hoped  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  judiciary  would  excuse  him  for  making 
any  suggestion  in  relation  to  the  apportionment  bill, 
but  it  would  be  recollected  that  the  legislature  of 
his  state  would  meet  on  the  10th  of  June  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  arrangements  under  the 
bill.  If,  therefore,  the  bill  was  not  acted  on  early, 
great  inconvenience  and  great  loss  would  accrue  from 
it.  He  hoped  it  might  be  made  the  special  order  for 
Monday  next. 

Mr.  Berrien  had  no  instructions  from  the  commit- 
tee on  the  subject;  but  certainly  had  no  desire  to  de- 
lay action. 

The  bill  was  then  made  the  order  of  the  day  for 
Monday  next. 

Mr.  Allen  said  the  resolution  submitted  by  him  yes- 
terday was  passed  over  when  there  was  a question 
pending  to  print. 

Mr.  Tallmadge  moved  to  lay  the  motion  to  print  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  Benton  asked  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  having 
been  ordered,  the  vote  stood  for  laying  on  the  table, 
yeas  28,  nays  18. 

Mr.  Linn  then  moved  to  proceed  to  the  orders  of 
the  day,  being  the  bill  to  refund  the  fine  imposed  on 
Gen.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Tappan  moved  an  amendment  which  struck  out 
the  word  “damages”  and  inserted  “fines  and  costs.” 

Mr.  Linn  accepted  the  amendment,  and  spoke 
briefly  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Henderson  moved  an  amendment,  providing 
that  nothing  in  the  act  should  be  so  construed  as  to 
give  any  expression  by  congress  as  to  the  illegality 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  judge  inflicting  the  fine,  but 
as  an  additional  expression  of  the  estimation  in  which 
they  held  the  achievements  of  Gen.  Jackson  in  the 
defence  of  New  Orleans  and  the  services  rendered 
by  him  and  his  companions  in  arms  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Barrow  offered  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, which  he  subsequently  withdrew,  and  then  of- 
fered one  to  the  effect  that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be 
xo  construed  as  to  give  an  expression  of  opinion  as 
to  the  want  of  patriotism  or  fidelity  of  the  .citizens 
of  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Henderson  accepted  the  amendment;  and  the 
debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Canrad,  Barrow 
and  Henderson  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  and  by 
Messrs.  Sevier,  Archer,  King  and  Wright  against  it. 

Mr.  Alien  rose  to  address  the  senate;  but,  it  being 
after  four  o’clock,  Mr.  Linn  moved  an  adjournment, 
which  motion  prevailed. 

eg**""#™™11™"11**'  ■ - 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-. 

Wednesday,  May  11.  The  house  again  resumed 
in  committee  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation 
bill,  and  discussed  the  item  179,  appropriating  28,200 
dollars  for  completing  the  New  York  custom  house, 
being  an  amendment  proposed  by  the  senate.  It  was 
rejected  by  66  nays  to  61  yeas. 

The  next  item  was  a senate  amendment  proposing 
$1,000  for  the  removal  of  the  statue  of  Washington 
under  the  direction  of  a joint  committee,  which  Mr. 
Keim  now  moved  to  amend  by  appropriating  $3,500 
for  the  construction  of  a suitable  pedestal  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  president  and  secretaries. 

Mr.  Keim  said  congress  had  now  spent  $40,000, 
upon  the  statue.  If  the  question  was  whether  to  or- 
der the  statue  or  not,  he  would  be  against  ordering 
it.  But  here  it  is  on  our  hands,  standing  on  a struc- 
ture of  yellow  pine  posts  sooted  over  with  coal  dust. 
He  was  for  a durable  pedestal  of  stone,  and  not  for 
leaving  it  like  a Hindoo  suttee,  with  a marblecorpse 
on  a funeral  pile. 

Mr.  Pendleton  of  the  committee  on  its  removal 
stated  that  I he  present  pedestal  was  but  a temporary 
erection  till  the  proper  one  should  be  constructed. 
The  committee  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Greenough 
should  be  allowed  to  complete  the  whole  design:  its 
present  location  in  the  rotundo  was  indicated  by  his 
own  letter  as  the  most  proper. 

Mr.  Keim  said  he  believed  all  admitted  that  the 
statue  possessed  high  merits,  whether  strict  construc- 
tionists or  lititudinarians,  connites  or  semi-connites, 
whigs  or  democrats,  and  he  was  for  completing  it  so 
that  we  might  look  on  it  with  pride  and  pleasure. 
The.  house  had  spent  much  time  discussing  the  cus- 
tom house  and  fortifications,  but  this  statue  was  a 
moral  fortification  and  a national  altar.  He  was  not 
for  allowing  its  pedestal  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Gree- 
nough without  competition,  as  such  was  not  the  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  Adams  said  that  if  he  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  just  arid  honorable  feelings  of  Mr.  Greenough, 
he  would  prefer  an  order  withdrawing  the  entire 
compensation  already  made  him  for  his  labor  on  the 
statue  to  having  a competition  set  up  between  him 
and  another  artist  for  the  completion  and  finishing 
of  the  work  by  the  addition  of  its  pedestal.  He 
would  not  vote  him  as  many  units  as  congress  had 
voted  him  thousands,  if  he  could  entertain  such  a 
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proposition  as  that  proposed.  He  personally  knew 
the  sensation  created  among  Mr.  Grcenoiigh’s  friends, 
months  ago,  when  there  was  a rumor  of  this  project 
of  competition,  and  it  was  such  he  believed,  and  he 
participated  in  it,  that  they  would  prefer  seeing  the 
statue  share  the  fate  which  had  fallen  upon  another 
statue  of  the  same  man  by  an  artist  of  equally  tran- 
scendant  talents,  [lie  was  uv  derstood  to  allude  to 
Canova’s,  which  was  burned  in  the  oapitol  at  Ra- 
leigh,] to  having  him  exposed  to  an  indignity  so  mor- 
tifying as  the  calling  in  of  another  to  finish  what  he 
had  begun.  Mr.  A.  had  no  intention  of  derogating 
from  the  merits  of  any  artist  who  might  be  in  the 
view  of  the  mover  of  this  amendment,  or  of  other 
gentlemen;  but  he  hoped  Mr.  Greenough  would  be 
allowed  to  complete  his  own  work,  and  that  for  this 
further  labor  he  would  be  properly  compensated. 

Mr.  Ingcrsnlt  said  that  when  the  statue  arrived  from 
Italy  congress  had  not  been  in  session, and  the  secreta- 
ry of  the  navy  had  felt  himself  bound  to  take  chargeof 
it  till  congress  should  determine  its  disposition.  He 
had  it  brought  from  the  navv  yard  and  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  rotundo,  a spot  previously  prepared  to 
receive  so  great  a weight  by  its  solid  masonry  be- 
low. The  secretaiy  also,  had  gone  a step  farther,  and 
had  given  directions  (not  irrevocable)  to  the  sculp- 
tor Petrich  to  prepare  the  design  of  a suitable  pedes- 
tal. Mr.  Petrich  had  now  entered  into  a contract  to 
make  the  preparatory  arrangements  for  its  comple- 
tion. This  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  Mr. 
Greenough’s  rights.  Mr.  Petrich  was  a German  by 
birth,  had  been  a student  under  Thorwaldsen,  and 
every  one  would  remember  the  statue  of  the  fisher- 
man’s daughter  at  his  studio,  in  this  city.  He  was  a 
man  of  education;  Thorwaldsden  was  so  illiterate 
as  not  even  to  be  able  to  read  and  write;  but  his  in- 
spiration put  him  on  a level  with  Chantry  and  Cano- 
va.  The  many  proofs  of  Mr.  Petrich ’s  talent  had 
been  exhibited  chiefly  through  the  countenance  and 
under  the  munificent  patronage  of  his  honorable  col- 
league who  had  moved  his  present  amendment;  a 
gentleman  long  distinguished  for  his  love  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  the  noble  liberality  with  which  he  encour- 
aged them.  He  saw  not  why,  as  genius  and  talent 
belonged  to  no  particular  clime  and  country,  a for- 
eigner might  not  be  invited  to  produce  the  design  for 
a great  public  work  with  as  much  propriety  as  a na- 
tive. 

Mr.  I Vise  wished  to  inquire  of  the  committee  who 
had  charge  of  this  statue,  whether  the  pedestal  was 
not,  in  strictness,  a part  of  the  statue? — and  whether 
Mr.  Greenough  was  not  bound  to  complete  it  as  such 
fer  the  compensation  already  allowed  him? 

Mr.  Pendleton  said  that  the  committee  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that  question.  Their  sole  duty  was  as  to 
the  location  of  the  statue. 

Mr.  (Vise  said  that  it  was  a necessary  part  of  the 
statue,  or  it  was  not;  and  Mr.  Greenough  was  bound 
to  furnish  it  as  such,  or  lie  was  not.  But  Mr.  W. 
had  a further  inquiry  to  put,  viz:  whether  the  statue 
itself  had  yet  been  formally  and  officially  accepted 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States? 

[Mr.  Pendletan  made  the  same  response  as  before.] 

Mr.  W.  said  he  thought  that  ought  to  have  been  a 
preliminary  inquiry,  before  any  thing  further  was 
done.  Was  it  the  wish  of  this  government  that  an 
image,  a personification  such  as  that,  should  be  erec- 
ted in  the  rotundo  of  the  eapitol  of  the  U.  States,  or 
that  a statue  of  George  Washington  should  be  plac- 
ed there?  Mr.  W.  did  not  profess  to  he  a man  of 
any  taste  at  all,  let  alone  a man  of  exquisite  taste 
and  judgment  in  the  fine  arts;  but,  speaking  as  an 
American  citizen,  he  must  say  that  that  was  not  the 
conception  of  Ge.orge  Washington  which  had  any 
place  in  his  mind. 

He  had  been  told,  by  those  who  bad  far  higher 
claims  to  speak  on  subjects  like  this,  that  to  look 
upon  that  piece  of  sculpture  made  the  blood  to  thrill 
in  one’s  veins.  All  Mr.  W.  could  say  was,  that,  it 
never  had  had  any  such  effect  upon  him:  possibly 
because  be  never  had  looked  long  enough  upon  it  at 
anyone  time.  He  must  confess  it  had  on  him  much 
the  same  effect  as  it  had  produced  on  a gentleman  of 
Maryland,  one  of  the  olden  time,  a gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  who  having  hoard  so  much  said  of  this 
statue,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  a long  distance 
purposely  to  look  at  it:  having  hitched  his  horse  be- 
fore tiie  eapitol,  lie  mounted  the  steps  and  entered 
the  rotundo,  where,  after  looking  at  the  statue  for  a 
few  seconds,  turned  from  it,  as  he  said  the  father  of 
li is  country  would  do,  who  was  the  most  modest  of 
men.  What  was  it  but  a plagiarism  from  the  hea- 
then mythology  to  represent  a Christian  hero?  a Ju- 
piter Tonans,  or  Jupiter  Stator,  in  place  of  an  Ame- 
rican hero  and  sage?  a naked  statue  of  George  W ash- 
ington!  of  a man  whose  skin  had  probably  never 
been  looked  upon  by  any  living.  It  might  possibly 
suit  modern  Italian  taste,  but  certainly  it  did  not  the 
American  taste.  Then  there  was  that  inscription  on 
the  back — “ simulacrum  istud."  A Latin  inscription 


on  Washington!  Never  bad  there  so  noble  and  so  | 
just  an  eulogium  been  pronounced  up  in  the  man  as  i 
that  now  common  in  the  mouth  of  every  American:  I 
“First  in  war — first  in  peace — first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen.”  That  would  have  been  the  motto 
for  American  cars;  and  not  a Lalin  inscription,  and 
that  bad  Latin  to  boot:  yes,  bad  Latin  written  in 
Italy! 

Mr.  Wise  said  he  would  vote  to  spend  no  more,  on 
this  statue  till  he  first  knew  whether  it  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  government. 

Mr.  Fillmore  said  he  presumed  there  was  very  lit- 
tle doubt  of  that. 

After  some  criticisms  on  the  use  of  the  imperfect 
tense  'fiuciebat"  for  uJi'cit ,”  Mr.  IFtse  said  he  had  sub- 
mitted a transcript  of  the  entire  inscription  to  one  of 
the  most  competent  critics  in  this  country,  who  re- 
plied that  it  would  not  bear  examination. 

There  was  scarce  one  of  the  specimens  of  sculp- 
ture or  painting  in  the  rotundo  which  had  not  been 
dubbed  with  some  disgraceful  epithet  or  been  made 
the  subject  of  some  pungent  criticism.  The  Indians, 
when  looking  at  the  representations  of  their  fellow 
aborigines,  had  observed  with  much  caustic  shrewd- 
ness, (hat  the  first  over  the  door  of  entrance,  repre- 
sented the  old  world  coming  to  the  new,  and  the  new 
welcoming  the  old  and  giving  it  corn;  but  in  the  next 
was  the  representation  of  a treaty,  in  which  the 
white  man  cheated  the  Indian!  Then  came  Smith 
saved  by  Pocahontas  from  death;  and  in  the  very 
next  panel  was  Boon  murdering  two  Indians!  “We 
give  you  corn,  you  cheat  us  of  our  lands:  we  save 
your  life,  you  take  ours.”  A pretty  faithful  history 
of  our  dealing  with  the  native  tribes!  Then  as  to 
the  painting  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
every  body  remembered  John  Randolph’s  nick  name 
of  “the  shin-piece.”  And  who  could  forget  the  bit- 
ter criticism  of  Burgess,  on  the  represeutalion  of 
Boon,  “that  it  very  truly  represented  our  dealing 
wilh  the  Indians,  for  we  had  not  left  them  even  a 
place  to  die  upon.  (The  whole  ground  in  that  panel 
being  occupied  by  the  body  of  the  Indian  already 
despatched,  so  that  when  the  other  fell  it  must  lie  on 
the  body  of  his  countryman.)  What  would  he  have 
said  of  this  statue  of  Washington? 

A countryman,  entering  the  rotundo  by  the  library 
door,  and  seeing  the  hack  of  the  statue,  would  very 
naturally  ask  who  is  this?  and  looking  at  the  inscrip- 
tion would  say  to  himself  Simul  Jlcrum.  Who  is 
Simul  Acrutn?  [A  laugh.]  But  the  next  word  [istud] 
would  tell  him.  [Increased  merriment.]  It  was  of- 
fensive. Mr.  W’s  objection  to  the  statue  was  that  it 
was  not  American — it  was  not  Christian;  it  belong- 
ed to  another  age  and  country.  Mr.  W.  made  some 
remark  here  about  the  position  of  the  one  hand  as 
if  holding  up  t he  clouds,  a position  better  suited  to 
“the  cloud-compelling  Jove,”  and  to  the  gracious 
surrender  of  his  sword  with  the  other,  which  some 
Irishman  had  mistaken  for  a harp.  He  also  very 
sharply  criticised  the  left  shin,  and  seemed  no  better 
pleased  with  the  naked  feet  and  the  sandals.  When 
standing  at  right  angles  to  the  statue  what  was  the 
idea  it  presented?  Not  that  of  one  seated  on  a 
throne — that  would  not  be  tolerated  here;  some  had 
thought  it  was  a garden  chair;  but  Mr.  W.  should 
say  it  was  something  else  that  he  was  sitting  on— a 
throne  belonging  to  an  unmentionable  temple. 

Mr.  W.  said  lie  knew  all  this  was  dangerous  ground 
to  take;  he  was  no  artist — on  the  contrary,  in  works 
of  art  he  was  a perfect  ignoramus.  [A  voice:  “ne- 
ver a truer  word.”]  He  spoke  from  the  untutored 
taste  of  nature  and  of  an  American  citizen,  who  had 
been  taught  from  his  cradle  to  venerate  every  thing, 
little  or  great,  which  pertained  to  the  greatest  man 
that  ever  lived.  He  preferred  seeing  W asliington  as 
Uudon  had  represented  him  in  the  statue  in  the  capi- 
tol  at  Richmond,  in  a lapelled  coat  and  military 
boots,  with  epaulets,  and  a sword  by  his  side.  Per- 
sico,  the  sculptor,  had  told  him  this  anecdote.  When 
he  had  visited  Richmond  he  had  gone  to  see  the  sta- 
tue. Now  Persico,  though  an  Italian,  gesticulated 
with  all  the  extravagance’ of  a Frenchman;  and  as 
he  stood  looking  at  it  in  admiration  of  the  beautiful 
head,  expressed  by  gestures  his  abhorrence  of  the 
dress  and  figure,  and  his  wish  that  the  head  could  be 
cut  oil’  and  preserved,  while  the  rest  was  destroyed. 
A Virginia  sentinel,  who  was  always  on  guard  in  the 
space  before  the  statue,  seeing  a foreigner  making 
signs  to  show  his  wish  to  cutoff  Washington’s  head, 
very  unceremoniously  stepped  up  to  him,  saying: 
“ There's  the  door!  begone .”  So,  in  regard  to  this 
statue,  of  Greenough’s,  if  the  head  could  be  preserv- 
ed, Mr.  W.  would  vote  to  throw  the  body  into  the 
Potomac,  to  hide  it  from  the  eyes  of  all  the  world, 
lest  the  world  should  think  that  that  was  this  peo- 
ple’s conception  of  their  nation’s  father. 

Mr.  Morgan  called  for  the  reading  of  Mr.  Green- 
ough’s letter  in  relation  to  the  pedestal  and  location 
of  the  statue,  and  it  was  read  accordingly. 


Tiie  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Kvim,  and  decided  in  the  negative." 

The  senate’s  amendment  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  house  then  progressed  until  they  came  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  senate  to  strike  out  the 
appropriation  “for  oulfitof  a charge  d’affaires  to  the 
republic  of  New  Grenada  $4,500,”  and  insert  “for 
outfits  of  charge  des.alFairs  to  Sweden,  Belgium,  and 
New  Grenada,  and  half  outfit  to  ciiarge  d’alfairs  to 
Holland  $15,750.” 

Mr.  Jldams  moved  to  amend  this  hv  giving  a full 
outfit  to  the  charge  to  Holland,  (Mr.  Hughes).  Mr. 
A.  could  not  sec  this  appropriation  hail  been  reduc- 
ed from  a full  outfit.  lie  believed  it  was  a devia- 
tion from  what  was  the  universal  practice  in  the 
case  of  the  transfer  of  ministers  from  one  country 
to  another.  Mr.  A.  went  into  a history  of  what  had 
been  the  practice  of  the  government  in  the  days  of 
President  Washington  under  the  act  of  July  1790, 
which  he  caused  to  he  read.  He  remarked  on  the 
full  recognition,  in  the  phraseology  of  that  act,  of 
the  power  conferred  on  the  president  of  the  United 
States  by  the  constitution  to  appoint  and  commis- 
sion ministers  abroad.  The  act  limited  the  salary 
of  a minister  to  $9,000,  exclusive  of  outfit;  of  a 
charge  to  $4,500,  and  a secretary  to  $1,350.  In  the 
earlv  construction  given  to  this  act  the  outfit  was 
conceded  to  the  discretion  of  the  president,  and  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  General  Washington  and 
his  successor,  when  a minister  was  transferred,  he 
was  allowed  but  half  an  outfit.  Mr.  A.  gave  an 
account  of  the  operation  of  this  rule  in  his  own 
case,  when  minister  at  Hague,  and  subsequently  ap- 
pointed minister  plenipotentiary  to  Portugal,  (in 
which  case  he  v/as  allowed  half  an  outfit),  and 
when  minister  to  Prussia,  in  which  case  he  got  no 
outfit  whatever.  This  continued  till  the  case  of  Mr. 
Murray,  who,  from  being  minister  at  the  Hague, 
was  gent  to  negotiate  a treaty  with  France:  lie  had 
been  allowed  but  half  an  outfit;  hut  was  dissatisfied, 
and  on  his  return  claimed  a full  outfit  as  of  right, 
which  claim  was  allowed  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 

From  that  day  to  this  the  practice  had  regularly 
been  to  allow,  in  cases  of  transfer,  full  outfit.  Mr. 
Hughes  had  as  strong,  if  not  a stronger  claim  to  this 
allowance  than  Mr.  Murray  had  in  his  day. 

His  right  was  as  good  on  equilable  grounds  as  on 
the  ground  of  precedent.  He  had  served  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  in  other  foreign  stations,  and  had 
always  shown  himself  a faithful  public  servant,  as 
Mr.  A.  had  no  doubt  he  ever  wouid  so  long  as  he 
was  entrusted  with  public  duty.  In  point  of  justice 
and  fairness  lie  was  entitled  to  a full  ou'lit.  It  was 
too  small  a business  to  cut  off'  half  the  ordinary  al- 
lowance granted  in  all  other  cases.  This  gentle- 
man had  been  at  the  Hague  before.  In  1329  Mr.  A. 
had  received  a particular  request,  under  the  hand  of 
the  king  of  Holland  himself,  that  Mr.  Hughes,  then 
a charge,  might  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a full  mi- 
nister. This  was  at  a time  when  the  friendship  of 
I lie  king  of  Holland  was  of  more  consequence  to 
the  United  States  than  it  ever  had  been  before,  or 
was  likely  ever  to  be  again;  that  monarch  having 
been  appointed  .umpire  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  on  the  question  of  the  northeast- 
ern boundary.  In  consequence  of  the  request  of  the 
king  (not  indeed  made  officially,  but  in  a way  which 
had  equal  force  with  him)  Mr.  A.  had  nominated 
Mr.  Hughes  to  the  senate  for  the  appointment  of 
full  minister,  but  it  was  during  the  last  session  of 
his  administration. 

The  senate  took  care  to  reserve  for  his  successor 
the  appointment  of  all  the  persons  they  could  post- 
pone, not  acting  on  any  of  his  nominations,  or  on 
very  few.  Gen.  Jackson  did  not  nominate  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  when  the  question  of  the  boundary  was 
submitted  to  the  king  of  Ploilapd,  as  umpire,  ail 
knew  what  the  consequence  had  been.  Wilhoutsay- 
ing  a word  to  the  disparagement  of  the  minister 
sent,  Mr.  A.  would  only  remark  that  lie  was  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  language,  and  of  course  his 
personal  intercourse  at  the  court  must  have  been 
very  narrow  and  confined;  and  he  had  not,  in  the  per- 
sonal feelings  of  '.he  king,  that  powerful  source  ef 
influence  which  Mr.  Hughes  might  have  wielded  for 
the  benefit  of  this  country  at  that  important  juncture. 

Mr.  A.  reminded  the  house  that  he  had  manifest- 
ed a disposition  to  reduce  the  number  of  our  mis- 
sions abroad;  but,  after  a conference  between  the 
committee  on  foreign  affairs  and  the  secretary  of 
stale,  they  had  concluded  to  support  the  estimates 
from  the  department  without  reduction.  The  ex- 
penditures for  foreign  intercourse  were  among  those 
which  had  experienced  the  least  increase  of  any 
from  the  foundation  of  the  government  till  now. 
The  salaries  were  the  same  that  they  had  been  since 
1790.  The  universal  experience  of  all  engaged  in 
foreign  service  was  that  the  allowance  was  too 
small;  it  placed  our  ministers  abroad  on  a footing 
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practically  inferior  to  those  -with  whom  they  had 
constantly  to  associate.  So  impressed  had  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  affairs  been  with  this  fact,  that 
they  had  introduced  a bill  increasing  the  salaries  of 
ministers  abroad  50  per  cent,  or  more. 

The  effect  of  the  present  system  was,  either  that 
ministers  left  their  post  and  returned  home  to  re- 
cruit their  circumstances,  and,  if  so,  more  outfits 
had  to  be  paid,  or  that  the  appointments  were  held 
only  by  men  of  fortune  who  could  afford  to  expend 
the  requisite  amount,  to  render  them  respected,  out 
of  their  personal  purse. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Virginia,  opposed  the  amendment. 
As  to  the  force  of  precedent,  that,  it  appeared  ac- 
cording to  the  gentleman’s  own  statement,  went  both 
ways.  In  his  own  case,  under  Washington,  but  half 
the  outfit  had  been  allowed,  and  this  continuedjlown 
to  the  days  of  Jefferson;  since  then  the  practice  had 
been  the  other  way.  Now  the  house  could  not  be 
governed  by  precedent  both  ways. 

Mr.  Holmes  supported  the  amendment.  Constituted 
as  the  society  of  courts  was  known  to  be,  an  important 
negotiation  might  be  frustrated  for  want  of  the 
means  to  give  those  entertainments,  and  perform 
those  other  influential  acts,  which  were  in  use  by 
others.  There  was  much  in  the  appearance  of  a 
minister;  much  was  done  at  the  dinner  table  to- 
wards augmenting  his  influence.  Let  not  gentlemen 
smile  at  such  an  assertion.  Mr.  H.  would  refer  them 
to  the  highest  of  all  authority  in  such  a case — that 
of  Napoleon  himself,  to  whom  Cambaccres  had  re- 
presented the  necessity  of  money  “to  give  plenty  of 
feasts,”  as  he  said;  and  the  emperor  saw  that  his 
shrewd  minister  was  in  the  right,  and,  though  he 
laughed  at  such  a picture  of  poor  human  nature,  he 
granted  the  money.  When  we  were  going  to  send 
representatives  of  our  interests  to  the  courts  of  Eu- 
rope, should  we  stand  for  so  paltry  a sum  as  $2,250? 
Mr.  H.  was  for  economy,  but  not  such  twopenny 
economy  as  this. 

The  committee  rose  and  reported  progress,  and 
the  house  adjourned. 

Thuf.sday,  Mat  12.  Mr.  Bottrdman,  of  Connec- 
ticut, reported  from  the  select  committee  on  longi- 
tude a bill  authorising  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to 
ascertain  the  longitudes  of  the  capitol  and  other  im- 
portant places  in  the  United  States. 

The  bill  accompany  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  was  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Fillmore  referred  to  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means. 

The  house  then  resumed  in  committee  the  conside- 
ration of  the  appropriation  bill,  and  the  item  cutting 
down  to  a half  outfit  the  appropriation  for  a minis- 
ter Netherlands. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  said  that  the  only  possible  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  amendment  must  be  found  in  a very 
strict  construction  of  an  act  of  1810,  which  make  its 
lawful  to  allow  an  outfit  to  a minister  or  charge  going 
from  the  United  States  to  a foreign  country.  He 
thought  there  was  enough  to  overcome  this  strict 
construction.  We  have  settled  precedent  and  autho- 
rity for  that  object.  A uniform  practice  of  forty 
years  is  testified  to  by  a gentleman  who,  during  that 
period,  has  had  more  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  the  government  than  any  other  man 
living.  He  does  not,  indeed,  carry  us  back  to  the 
reign  of  the  first  Richard,  but  he  reaches  a time,  to 
the  contrary  of  which,  as  the  lawyers  say,  memory 
doth  not  run.  We  have,  however, 'what  is  better 
than  official  sanction  and  precedent  combined,  with- 
out which  precedent  and  official  sanction  ought  not 
perhaps  to  prevail — we  have  sound  reason  and  jus- 
tice in  favor  of  the  motion.  It  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand, upon  any  principle,  why  a distinction  should 
be  made  between  the  case  of  a person  removed  from 
one  court  to  another  and  that  of  a person  originally 
appointed  while  at  home.  The  breaking  up  of  one 
establishment  and  the  forming  of  another  are  proba- 
bly almost  equally  expensive.  If  the  person  appoint- 
ed is  to  be  conveyed  in  a government  vessel,  with  all 
his  household,  directly  to  the  place  of  mission,  the 
cost  would  probably  be  less  when  he  goes  from  his 
own  country  than  when  he  journeys  at  his  own  ex- 
pense from  the  extreme  north  to  a southern  or  cen- 
tral European  court.  But  the  truth 'is,  that  an  outfit 
is  not  exactly  estimated  by  the  precise  exigencies  of 
the  removal.  It  is  merely  a^small  addition  to  com- 
pensation, which  altogether  is  confessedly  inadequate. 
The  proper  use  of  it  depends  upon  the  individual. 
Outfits  are  said  to  be  sometimes  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  old  debts,  or  laid  by  for  future  expenditure. 
In  such  cases  they  are  not  well  bestowed.  Some- 
times, however,  they  are,  as  they  have  been  by  the 
gentleman  appointed  to  the  Hague,  devoted,  togetlmr 
with  the  modicum  of  salary  which  follows  them,  with 
a liberal  hospitality,  to  the  cultivation  of  social  inter- 
course, and  to  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the  coun- 
trymen who  may  need  it  of  their  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative. He  must  be  a rigid  economist  who  is  able 


to  do  this  without  encroaching  upon  his  private  re- 
sources if  he  has  any,  or  running  into  debt  if  he  has 
not.  The  present  minister  in  France  and  the  late 
minister  in  England  are  instances,  in  many,  of  libe- 
ral expenditures  far  beyond  an  official  income  double 
that  of  the  incumbency  now  contemplated. 

But  the  government  chooses  to  remove  a gentle- 
man, after  twelve  years  of  faithful  and  well-appre- 
ciated services  at  one  court,  to  another  where  his  ex- 
perience, talents,  and  general  acquaintance  will  be 
more  useful.  In  other  words,  the  government  re- 
quires his  services  in  a different  sphere.  Shall  it  not 
make  him  the  mere  usual  allowances  for  the  change? 
Why  not?  His  merits  have  been  tried  and  approved. 
The  new  appointment  demonstrates  this.  If  it  did 
not,  the  repeated  testimony  given  on  this  floor  by  the 
gentleman  who  in  another  place,  and  with  the  power 
of  appointment  in  his  hands,  once  gave  unequivocal 
evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  his  unchanged  convictions 
by  actually  nominating  this  same  gentleman  to  a post 
of  higher  dignity  and  peculiar  resposibility,  would  be 
entitled  to  the  fullest  confidence.  Without  this 
powerful  and  authentic  proof,  the  archives  of  seve- 
ral successive  administrations  might  be  vouched  for 
abundant  records  of  his  assiduity  and  success.  Per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  universal  language  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  acquainted  with  the  leading  men  in 
nearly  every  country  from  the  North  sea  to  the  Me- 
diterranean, habituated  to  the  usages  of  European 
society,  accomplished  in  his  manners  and  steadfast  in 
his  principles,  his  services  have  been  for  a long  series 
of  years  of  the  highest  value.  He  has  frequented 
courts  without  being  dazzled  by  their  splendor.  Pie 
has  cultivated  the  most  exalted  associations  without 
yielding  a jot  of  his  manliness  of  character,  and  he 
has  commanded  respect  by  maintaining  at  all  places 
and  on  all  occasions  his  own  uprightness  and  the 
dignity  and  honor  of  his  country.  In  the  central  po- 
sition to  which  it  is  the  design  and  the  desire  of  the 
administration  to  remove  him,  his  peculiar  qualities 
will  be  of  peculiar  value;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  extremely  moderate  behest  of  an  ordinary  outfit 
will  not  be  denied  him. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Adams  was  then  decided  by 
ayes  67,  nays  63.  So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senate  was  adopted. 

The  amendment  of  the  senate,  inserting  “for  con- 
tingent expenses  of  all  the  missions  abroad,  $30,000,” 
being  under  consideration,  Mr.  Wise  moved  to  amend 
the  amendment,  by  adding,  “and  for  compensation  to 
commercial  agents  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
$5,000.  Mr.  W.  said  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Colonization  Society  during  the  last  week  was  the 
basis  upon  which  he  would  found  his  argument  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  These  proceedings  be- 
ing already  before  the  country,  he  did  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  trespass  upon  the  committee. 

Mr.  Underwood  said  that  during  the  sittings  of  the 
Colonization  Convention,  which  had  just  terminated, 
Dr.  Hall,  a gentleman  of  fine  reputation,  who,  as 
agent  for  the  state  of  Maryland,  was  instrumental  in 
planting  her  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  had  given 
very  important  information  in  respect  to  the  trade 
carried  on  with  the  natives.  It  was  an  increasing 
trade,  and  destined  to  become  a very  important  one 
not  only  to  this  country  but  the  whole  world.  The 
English  perceived  the  advantages  likly  to  result  from 
it,  and  were  making  efforts  to  engross  it.  Their  expe- 
dition up  the  Niger  had  in  view  commercial  opera- 
tions. The  British  system  gave  their  traders  great 
advantage  over  ours.  Their  ships  and  their  com- 
mercial agents  were  constantly  upon  the  coast;  ours 
were  never  seen.  British  traders  were  in  the  habit 
of  depositing  cargoes  upon  credit,  receiving  a stipu- 
lation from  the  king  or  headman  of  the  trade  that  it 
should  be  paid  for  in  six  or  twelve  months.  Such 
engagements  were  punctually  complied  with  at  the 
the  end  of  the  time;  when  the  ship  returned,  left 
another  cargo  upon  a like  engagement,  and  received 
the  palm  oil,  gold  dust,  and  ivory  in  payment  of  the 
first.  This  punctuality  on  the  part  of  the  natives  was 
secured  through  commercial  agents  and  their  men- 
of-war  upon  the  coast.  In  consequence  of  America 
having  no  commercial  agents  there,  and  her  national 
ships  being  scarcely  or  never  seen,  the  rights  of 
their  traders  were  not  respected.  They  were  afraid 
to  dcaflfrvith  the  natives  upon  credit;  were  confined 
in  their  operations  to  a very  limited  exchange  of  ar- 
ticles: and  saw  the  trade  passing  into  the  hands  of 
their  rivals  in  consequence  of  government  protection. 
The  great  articles  of  necessity  w'hich  entered  into 
the  African  trade  were  productions  of  the  U.  States, 
and  could  be  furnished  at  a cheaper  rate  than  those 
of  a similar  kind  supplied  by  English  traders.  Eng- 
lishmen were  dependent  on  the  productions  of  the 
United  States  for  a supply  of  those  articles  which 
enabled  them  to  carry  on  their  trade  with  the  Af- 
rican tribes.  No  trader  could  do  any  thing  in  Af- 
rica without  the  articles  of  tobacco,  gunpowder  and 
coarse  cotton  goods.  The  first  of  these  was  a great 


American  staple,  and  a cargo  composed  of  the  whole 
could  be  sent  from  the  U.  States  to  Africa  cheaper 
than  from  England. 

Mr.  U.  trusted  the  amendment  would  prevail,  and 
that  the  government  would  take  measures  to  place 
their  traders  upon  a footing  equally  favorable  with 
those  of  Great  Britain.  If  the  slave  trade  was  to  be 
arrested,  it  must  be  done  by  sending  and  exchanging 
such  articles  as  the  negro  wants  for  the  productions 
of  the  soil  and  forests  of  his  own  country;  by  teaching 
him  that  he  can  supply  the  coarse  necessaries  of  life 
which  are  all  that  he  aspires  to  obtain,  by  giving 
some  commodity  in  exchange  for  them  other  than  a 
human  being.  The  savage  barbarians  of  that  ill- 
fated  continent  make  war  upon  each  other,  more  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  articles  of  dress  and  other 
productions  of  civilized  countries  than  for  any  scheme 
of  policy,  of  conquest,  or  of  glory.  Let  them  supply 
the  wants  of  their  rude  and  uncultivated  natures  by- 
teaching  them  to  trade  in  something  besides  their 
own  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  horrid  slave  trade  will 
terminate,  and  not  until  then. 

_ Thereupon  the  question  was  taken,  and  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Wise  was  agreed  to. 

After  discussing  other  items,  the  committee  rose 
and  reported  the  bill  and  its  amendments  to  the  house. 
The  house  then  concurred  in  the  amendment  for  a 
full  outfit  to  the  charge  of  Holland  by  a vote  of  88  to 
72,  and  also  concurred  in  all  the  amendments  report- 
ed. 

Mr.  Wise  reported  a communication  addressed  to 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  defences  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico;  also  a letter  from  Colonel  Henderson,  in  re- 
lation to  the  bill  for  the  increase  of  the  marine  corps. 
Both  were  referred.  The  house  then  adjourned. 

Friday,  May  13.  Mr.  Triplett,  on  leave  given, 
offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  providing  for  the  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  foreign  intercourse  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  foreign  affairs,  with  instructions  to  re- 
port by  bill  or  otherwise  as  soon  as  may  be. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Fillmore  rose  and  said  that  he  had  received 
communications  from  the  navy  and  the  war  depart- 
ments, stating  that  the  .amount  of  the  appropriations 
for  both  these  departments  was  exhausted;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  information  received  from  the 
navy  department,  on  the  25th  of  April,  it  appeared 
that  drafts  on  that  department  had  been  protested. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  felt  bound  to  ask  the 
house  to  take  up  the  naval  appropriation  bill.  For 
that  purpose,  he  moved  that  the  house  now  resolve 
itself  into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
I the  union. 

The  house  accordingly  resolved  itself  into  com- 
mittee and  took  up  the  bill  for  naval  appropriations, 
(Mr.  Clifford,  of  Maine,  in  the  chair.) 

A motion  submitted  by  Mr.  Merriweather,  of  Geo. 
to  reduce  the  appropriations  about  one  million  of 
dollars.  Mr.  M.  gave  his  reasons  very  briefly  for  re- 
ducing the  amount  proposed.  They  were  that  the 
appropriations  for  the  service  this  year  exceeded 
those  of  any  former  years. 

Mr.  Johnson  complained  that  the  revenue  bill  was 
not  considered  before  these  appropriation  bills,  and 
seemed  to  impute  blame  to  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  for  not  demanding  action  first  upon  the 
revenue  measure,  in  order  that  the  house  might  un- 
derstand what  would  be  the  means  to  base  the  ex- 
penditure upon. 

Mr.  Fillmore  vindicated  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  from  the  charges  of  delay.  They  had 
only  received  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury on  Monday  last,  and  that  report  was  far  from 
| full.  More  was  to  come,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
; treasury  was  exerting  himself  to  got  theproper  in- 
| formation  before  congress.  The  embarrassments  of 
the  government  and  of  the  treasury  had  left  the  head 
of  ;the  department  no  time  to  give  the  house  the  in- 
formation required.  The  subject  of  the  tariff,  more- 
over, had  been  referred  to  the  committee  on  manu- 
factures; they  had  reported  a bill  and  were  anxious 
to  have  the  house  act  upon  it. 

Mr.  Fillmore  said  also  that  the  tariff'  could  not  be 
' considered  before  the  army  and  navy  bills.  These 
bills  made  provisions  for  past  expenditures  and  for 
protested  drafts.  These  two  bills  ought  not  to  con- 
sume more  than  one  week,  and  he  hoped  the  house 
would  then  take  up  the  tariff  bill  and  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  there  was  fault  somewhere  and 
he  was  glad  the  subject  had  been  referred  to  in  order 
that  the  attention  of  the  country  might  be  turned 
to  it. 

Mr.  Tillingliast,  of  Rhode  Island,  vindicated  the 
committee  of  manufactures  from  imputations  of  de- 
I jay,  and  declared  that  they  had  been  most  industri- 
j ously  employed  early  and  late.  Six  weeks  since 
1 they  had  reported  to  the  house,  and  their  bill  was 
now  before  the  committee  of  the  whole. 
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Mr.  Jclmson  insisted  that  this  bill  was  one  of  pro- 
tection, and  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  should 
report  one  of  revenue. 

We  should  have  had  a revenue  bill  from  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  long  ago.  He  protested 
against  heavy  appropriations,  Without  some  revenue 
bill  in  advance.  lie  judged  from  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Mmiwetlier),  that 
he  would  be  in  favor  of  the  appropriation  if  provision  I 
•were  made  in  it  for  a dry  dock  at  the  south.  (Mr. 
M.  said  that  mere  local  considerations  should  not  in- 
fluence his  vote.) 

Mr.  Johnson  would  vote  with  cheerfulness  for  the 
establishment  of  a dry  dock  in  some  portion  of  the 
south,  whether  in  Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina, 
Alabama  or  Mississippi.  He  should  leave  it  to  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the  subject,  to 
select  the  most  judicious  and  eligible  situation.  If 
no  other  gentleman  moved  an  amendment  for  this 
purpose,  he  should  make  the  motion.  That  such  an 
establishment  was  important,  was  obvious  to  those 
who  had  given  the  subject  the  most  careful  conside- 
ration. A gentleman  now  in  his  eye,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  sudject,  informed  him  that  around 
the  coast  of  Florida  there  was  not  any  harbor  into 
which  our  vessels  could  enter  to  avoid  a storm  or 
the  perils  of  the  deep.  He  referred,  as  influencing 
his  mind  to  the  support  of  this  measure,  to  the  rea- 
son given  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Wise),  that  the  British  government  had  changed  their 
great  naval  depot  from  Halifax  to  Bermuda,  where 
they  were  now  employing  a vast  force,  and  making 
it  a perfect  Gibraltar,  within  forty-eight  hours  run 
of  our  southern  Atlantic  cities.  He  would  have  that 
coast  strongly  defended;  not  that  he  apprehended  there 
was  immediate  cause  of  alarm  as  to  a war  with  Eng- 
land, but  for  the  purpose  of  being  prepared  to  meet 
the  hour  of  peril  and  danger  when  it  should  come. 
For  the  dignity  of  our  nation,  and  for  facilitating 
negotiations  in  times  of  peace,  it  was  necessary  that 
our  southern  coast  should  be  well  secured.  In  voting 
for  this  bill,  he  did  it  with  a belief  that  some  wise 
system  of  revenue  would  be  brought  forward  early, 
and  carried  through  successfully.  He  did  not  mean 
to  be  very  critical,  but  his  object  in  reference  to  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  was  to  stimulate  their 
energies  a little  to  bring  forward  a bill  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a general  system  of  revenue. 

Mr.  Cooper  made  a few  remarks  indicative  of  his 
intention  to  oppose  the  vastly  increasing  expenditures 
in  this,  amongst  other  items  of  the  government  ac- 
count— an  expenditure  he  said,  which  was  rapidly 
progressing  to  a point  exceeding  any  in  the  history 
of  the  country. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  John  T.  Mason,  the  committee 
rose  and  reported  progress. 

A message  was  received  from  the  president  and 
the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  May  14.  The  speaker  announced  the 
following  select  committee,  (ordered  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  Indiana),  on  “the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  finishing  and  furnishing  the  New  York 
custom  house;”  Mr.  Thompsofy  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Stuart, 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Owsley,  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Turney,  of 
Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Shields,  of  Alabama. 

A resolution  of  inquiry  offered  by  Mr.  Graham, 
was  adopted  designed  to  procure  a more  equal  ap- 
pointment of  midshipmen,  and  naval  officers,  by  giv- 
ing the  appointment  to  those  belonging  to  the  several 
states  according  to  their  several  claims,  based  upon 
their  population. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  Wiskonsan,  asked  leave  to  offer  the 
following  resolution: 

Whereas  by  an  act  of  congress,  approved  April  20, 
1836,  entitled  “an  act  establishing  the  territorial  go- 
vernment of  Wiskonsan,”  it  was  provided  that  twenty 
thousand  dollars  be  given  to  the  said  territory,  which 
shall  be  applied  by  the  government  and  legislative 
assembly  to  defray  the  expenses  of  erecting  public 
buildings  at  the  seat  of  government:  and  by  the  act 
of  congress,  approved  June  18,  1838,  the  further  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  completing  the  public  build- 
ings aforesaid:  And  whereas,  the  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars so  appropriated  by  congress  was  paid  over  to 
James  D.  Doty,  as  a treasury  of  a board  of  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  legislature  of  the  territory 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  said  public  buildings, 
who  has  denied  all  authority  on  the  part  of  said  ter- 
ritory to  require  him,  the  said  Doty,  to  account  to 
said  territory  for  the  unexpended  portion  of  the  mo- 
ney so  appropriated  by  congress,  and  claims  to  be 
accountable  only  to  the  treasury  of  the  U.  States, 
with  which  he  pretends  to  have  settled  for  said  mo- 
ney, and  to  have  deposited  a balance;  now,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the* secretary,  of  the  treasury  be  di- 
rected to  communicate  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives all  the  information  in  his  possession  touching 
the  payment  to  James  D.  Doty  of  the  said  sum  of 


forty  thousand  dollars,  and  its  expenditure;  showing  1 
whether  said  sum  was  chargeable  to,  or  was  charg- 
ed to,  the  territory  of  Wiskonsan,  or  to  James  D. 
Doty;  whether  said  Doty  was  accountable  for  said 
money  to  the  United  States  or  to  said  territory;  and 
if  the  former,  then  that  the  said  secretary  commu- 
nicate to  the  house  all  settlements  which  may  at  any 
time  have  been  made  with  the  said  Doty  relating  to 
the  expenditure  of  said  forty  thousand  dollars,  or 
any  part  thereof;  together  with  certified  copies  of  all 
vouchers  or  other  papers  in  anywise  connected  with 
such  settlements. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Howard,  the  latter  part  of  the 
preamble  from  the  words  “who  has  denied”  to  the 
word  “balance”  was  struck  out  and  the  question  be- 
ing upon  adopting  the  resolution,  Mr.  Adams  moved 
to  lay  it  upom  the  table.  Negatived;  yeas  56,  nays 
128.  The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

The  civil  and  diplomatic  bill  was  then  received 
from  the  senate  insisting  on  certain  amendments  to 
which  the  house  had  disagreed.  After  consideration 
the  house  again  insisted  on  their  amendment  appro- 
priating §50,000  for  the  Boston  custom  house  which 
the  senate  had  increased  to  §100,000,  also  insisted  on 
disagreeing  to  the  appropriation  of  §28,000  for  com- 
pleting the  New  York  custom  house;  receded  from 
the  appropriation  of  §5,000  for  a commercial  agent 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  which  the  senate  had  disa- 
greed, and  then  appointed  a committee  of  three  to 
confer  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  houses. 
The  house  then  adjourned. 

Monday,  May,  16.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Levy,  the 
house  took  up  the  message  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States  (page  174,)  on  the  subject  of  the  ter- 
mination of  active  operation  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Levy  addressed  the  house,  and  protested  against 
the  course  proposed  in  the  message  as  abandoning 
the  object  of  the  seven  years  struggle,  and  leaving 
the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  also 
against  the  cry  of  peace  when  there  was  no  peace. 
He  thought  the  purpose  of  the  message  was  to  make 
a grand  flourish  and  announcement  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  The  plan,  the  message  proposes 
had  been  communicated  officially  to  him  by  the  war 
department  in  a letter  dated  April  26.  The  instruc- 
tions of  the  secretary  to  the  commanding  general, 
and  the  message  had  for  their  basis  a recommenda- 
tion of  Col.  Worth,  dated  14th  Feb.  ult.  That  re- 
commendation was  at  that  time  deliberated  upon  and 
rejected.  Why  then  this  change  of  purpose  now? 
Mr.  L.  then  proceeded  to  show  that  the  Indians  still 
infested  nearly  every  part  of  Florida,  and  had  during 
the  last  month  committed  numerous  outrages  at  spots 
remote  from  each  other.  Mr.  L.  was  opposed  to 
leaving  them  quietly  in  the  country,  and  to  the  mea- 
sures recommended  by  the  message. 

Mr.  Cushing  disclaimed  against  dignifying  the  hos- 
tilities in  Florida,  with  the  appellation  of  a war. 

Mr.  Levy  stated  that  the  attorney  general  pro- 
nounced it  a war  on  a demand  made  by  Gen.  Jesup, 
in  1837. 

Mr.  Cushing  vindicated  the  president’s  message, 
and  pointed  out  what  it  did  recommend  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Florida.  It  was  but  a selection  of  mea- 
sures different  from  those  the  gentleman  would  re- 
commend, but  having  the  same  object  in  view. 

The  message  was  then  referred  to  the  committee 
on  territories,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  general  ap- 
propriation bill  then  made  a report,  and  by  a vote  of 
99  to  77,  adopted  the  compromise  of  §75,000  for  the 
Boston  custom  house,  also  §28,000  for  the  N.  York 
custom  house. 

The  house  then  resumed  in  committee  the  consi- 
deration of  the  naval  appropriation  bill. 

When  the  committee  rose  on  Friday  evening,  item 
No.  1,  was  under  consideration,  in  the  following 
words: 

“For  pay  of  commissioned,  warrant,  and  petty 
officers  and  seamen,  §3,195,432  23.” 

Which  said  item  Mr.  Meriwether  had  moved  to 
amend,  by  striking  out  “§3,195,432  23,”  and  insert- 
ing “§2,335,000.”  And  the  pending  question  was 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Habersham  advocated  the  propriety  of  having 
a home  squadron;  steam  batteries  were  particularly 
needed  from  Charleston  to  St.  Mary’s,  where  there 
was  but  a single  fortification. 

Mr.  Reynolds  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  necessity 
of  a home  squadron.  He  considered  it  a humbug. 
His  friend  said  this  was  wanting  for  defence.  For 
defence?  Against  whom?  against  England?  Whyr, 
there  was  no  danger  of  any  war  with  England:  no- 
body thought  of  such  a thing.  And  as  to  a few  pi- 
rates, he  supposed  his  friend  would  not  insist  that  a 
squadron,  with  so  many  men,  and  such  wear  and 
tear  of  vessels,  was  to  be  kept  up  and  paid  to  defend 
that  individual’s  constituents  against  a half  dozen  or 
so  of  pirates.  There  was  nothing  to  defend  them 


against.  To  be  sure,  if  the  nation  was  at  war,  we 
should  want  a home  squadron  and  a foreign  squadron 
too;  but  we  were  at  peace  with  all  the  world  save 
some  seventy  or  eighty  Seminole  Indians,  and  the 
pirates  so  much  dreaded  by  that  honorable  individual 
were  not  very  numerous  or  very  formidable  lie  be- 
lieved. That  worthy  individual  he  was  sure  was  not 
afraid  of  them.  He  slept  every  night  with  his  doors 
open,  and  did  not  dread  their  attacks  seemingly  at 
all.  The  honorable  gentlemen  from  Georgia  was  at 
perfect  peace  with  all  creation.  Was  the  gentle- 
man afraid  of  the  Seminoles?  The  war  with  them 
it  seemed  was  over;  or  at  least  there  w'as  no  contest 
but  that  between  the  president  and  the  delegate 
from  Florida. 

The  honorable  gentleman  then  noticed  the  fact, 
and  he  said  ho  was  sorry  to  do  so,  not  on  his  own  ac- 
count so  much  as  on  that  of  his  constituents,  that 
the  apprentices  in  our  navy  were  placed  in  a situa- 
tion that  they  could  not  rise  out  of,  do  what  they 
would.  His  constituents  never  would  consent  to 
such  a thing  as  this.  It  was  like  the  practice  in  the 
army  about  West  Point — the  cadets  got  all  the  ap- 
pointments. Was  this  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  constitution,  which  declared  that  all  men  were 
born  free  and  equal?  Some  might  think  that  these 
apprentices  were  but  a small  subject  for  a speech, 
but  they  were  a small  subject  he  was  proud  to  speak 
about;  and  he  was  proud,  too,  that  a colleague  of  his 
had  introduced  a resolution  giving  an  equal  chance 
in  the  navy  to  all  the  states.  It  might  be  right  enough 
to  put  in  poor  boys  as  apprentices  in  the  navy;  but, 
because  they  were  poor  lads,  were  they  to  be  put  in 
a situation  out  of  which,  be  their  merit  ever  so 
great,  they  could  not  rise  all  their  lives?  Ought  not 
all  persons  in  public  service  to  be  permitted  to  rise 
by  merit?  To  be  sure  they  ought.  Many  of  the  ho- 
norable and  worthy  friends  whom  he  saw  round  him 
in  that  house  had  risen  by  merit  from  comparatively 
obscure  situations.  To  refuse  sailors  the  same  right 
would  be  apt  to  introduce  among  them  a kind  of  ug- 
ly feeling.  They  all  felt  a little  ugly  themselves 
when  they  were  defeated  at  an  election,  and  some- 
thing of  the  same  feeling  might  be  in  the  breast  of 
these  poor  apprentice  boys. 

Then  there  vims  another  thing  which  ought  to  be 
looked  into,  and  that  was,  the  correction  of  some  of 
the  doings  of  our  navy  board. 

After  adverting  to  that  subject,  Mr.  R.  yielded, 
and  the  committee  rose.  A message  was  then  re- 
ceived from  the  senate  announcing  its  concurrence 
in  the  appropriation  bill,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  May  17.  Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson  submitted  a 
resolution  providing  for  a final  adjournment  on  the 
15th  June  next.  By  a vote  of  94  to  56,  the  house 
refused  to  suspend  the  rules  in  order  to  consider  it. 

The  house  then  resumed  in  committee  (Mr.  Clif- 
ford, of  Maine  in  the  chair,)  the  bill  on  naval  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  Reynolils,  of  Illinois,  was  opposed  to  the  ap- 
propriations recommended. 

Mr.  Mallory  advocated  liberal  expenditures  for  the 
navy,  and  vindicated  his  state  (Virginia)  from  the  im- 
putation of  having  an  undue  proportion  of  the  offices 
in  the  army  and  navy. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  Triplett,  (who 
was  in  favor  of  a reform  in  the  organization  of  the 
naval  department,  of  increasing  the  seaman’s  wages, 
and  opposed  to  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,) 
and  by  Mr.  Cushing. 

The  farther  consideration  of  the  bill  was  post- 
poned until  to-morrow. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wise  the  committee  proceeded 
to  the  consideration  of  a bill  authorising  the  ap- 
pointment of  a board  for  the  preparation  of  rules 
and  laws  for  the  regulation  and  government  of  the 
navy,  and  after  sometime  discussing  the  same,  the 
committee  rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  May  18.  The  house  resumed  in 
committee  the  consideration  of  the  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  navy. 

Mr.  Sprigg  spoke  in  favor  of  the  amendment  and 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Ohio,  was  willing  to  vote  for  the 
bill  but  would  be  unwilling  to  see  appropriations 
increased  farther  as  they  had  been  the  few  past 
years.  It  would  involve  an  expense  and  tax  beyond 
what  he  would  be  willing  to  see  the  people  pay.  He 
dissented  from  the  project  of  the  secretary  of  in- 
creasing the  navy  to  half  that  of  the  largest  power 
of  Europe. 

[A  communication  was  received  from  the  presi- 
dent announcing  his  signature  to  the  btll  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of 
the  government.] 

'fiie  naval  appropriation  bill  was  farther  discussed 
by  Messrs.  Everett,  Givinn,  Mason,  Pendleton,  Gamble 
and  Fillmore,  and  the  committee  rose  and 

The  house  adjourned. 
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Abolition  and  disunion.'  The  N.  Y.  Journal  of  j 
Commerce  of  Tuesday  says:  “The  American  anti- j 
slavery  society,  at  their  business  meeting  in  this  city  | 
last  week,  had  under  discussion  the  expediency  of 
dissolving  the  Union  in  case  they  could  not  succeed 
in  abolishing  slavery.  The  subject  was  finally  laid 
on  the. table.” 

Loss  of  camels  in  Affghanistan.  The  “Hand- 
book of  India,”  published  in  October,  1840,  says, 
“from  the  commencement  of  the  Affaghanistan  cam- 
paign in  1838,  to  the  present  time,  the  number  kill- 
ed, stolen  or  strayed,  is  somewhat  beyond  fifty-five 
thousand.  The  average  value  of  each  may  be  taken 
at  eighty  rupees,  which  makes  this  single  item  of 
war  expenditure  above  forty-five  lacs  of  rupees,  or 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.” 

Artists.  The  American  residents  at  Rome,  and 
visiters  in  that  city,  have  subscribed  the  sum  of  20 
thousand  dollars  to  constitute  a fund  for  establish- 
ment of  a school  for  American  artists. 

Aqueduct.  The  Lower  Mohawk  aqueduct,  which 
conveys  the  Erie  canal  across  the  Mohawk,  a few 
miles  from  Albany,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Ame- 
rica. It  stands  on  twenty-six  arches,  each  thirty- 
seven  and  a half  feet  span.  The  entire  length  is 
1,140  feet;  breadth  forty  feet.  It  was  finished  on  the 
20th  ult.  and  cost  $315,000. 

Canadas.  The  parliament  of  the  province  of  Ca- 
nada has  been  further  prorogued  to  the  18th  of  June, 
but  not  to  meet  for  the  despatch  of  business,  so  that 
the  prorogation  will  be  continued. 

Mr.  Clay  by  invitation  of  the  citizens  of  Lexing- 
ton, Ken.,  will  partake  of  a public  dinner  at  that 
place  on  9th  June  next. 

Cotton  seed  for  India.  The  Savannah  Repub- 
lican, savs,  “as  we  passed  along  the  wharf,  we  saw 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  neat,  iron  bound  casks,  each 
of  which  would  contain  about  two  bushels,  going  on 
board  the  ship  Aurelius — and,  on  inquiry,  we  learn- 
ed they  all  contained  cotton  seed,  except  fifteen, 
which  were  filled  with  unginned  Sea  Island  cotton. 
The  seed  was  both  Upland  and  Sea  Island;  and  the 
shippers,  Messrs.  A.  Low  & Cm,  informed  us  that  it 
was  ordered  for  the  East  India  market;  it  would  be 
re-shipped  at  Liverpool — and  would  probably  be 
nearly  a year  reaching  its  destination.” 

Cotton  in  India.  The  report  of  the  agricultural 
society  of  India  had  made  its  appearance  just  prior 
to  the  despatch  of  the  journals  received  by  the  last 
overland  mail,  but  unaccompanied  by  the  papers 
which  are  read  at  the  usual  meetings,  and  which  il- 
lustrate the  progress  made  in  the  various  experiments 
of  cultivation.  It  however,  states  that  the  chief  ob- 
jects which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  socie- 
ty, during  the  year  1841,  were  the  condition  of  rice 
cultivation  in  Bengal,  and  the  benefits  likely  to  re- 
sult from  the  introduction  of  Carolina  rice,  and  tl;e 
interchange  of  the  Baraset  grain  with  other  districts 
of  Bengal;  the  establishment  of  hop  cultivation  in 
India,  and  the  production  of  ripe  hops  at  Bangalore; 
the  planting  of  timber  trees  throughout  the  north 
west  provinces;  and  the  receipt  and  distribution  of  a 
large  supply  of  American  cotton  seed,  to  the  extent 
of  82  maunds,  which  arc  stated  to  have  been  de- 
spatched to  almost  every  district  in  Hindostan,  as  well 
as  to  the  neighboring  countries.  At  the  nursery  of 
the  society  the  greatest  attention  lias  been  bestowed 
on  the  culture  cf  the  sugar  cane,  of  which  41,400 
had  been  distributed  through  the  provinces,  tiie  aim 
being  the  raising  of  the  character  and  value  of  that 
product.  The  society,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  be 
in  a flourishing  condition,  and  the  native  members 
were  increasing;  the  ratio  at  present,  as  compared 
with  Europeans,  was,  however,  as  1 to  1G. 

Immediately  below  the  abstract  of  the  report  of 
the  agricultural  society,  in  the  India  papers,  is  the 
account  of  the  failure  of  the  cotton  experiment  at 
Surat,  where  it  wiil  be  remembered  it  was  commenc- 
ed under  the  three  American  planters  whom  the 
court  of  directors  procured,  at  so  heavy  an  expense, 
in  order  to  improve  the  cotton  cultivation  of  India. 
The  ill-success  attending  the  experiment  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  the  bad  management  of  the  general 
superintendent,  the  chief  collector  of  the  district,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a person  but  little  adapted  for 
the  overlooking  of  an  experiment  so  important  in  its 
character,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  manufactures 
of  the  mother  country. 

Despatches.  Alexis  Eustaphieve,  esqr.  consul 
general  from  Russia,  bearer  of  despatcl  es  to  Wash- 
ington, and  lady,  arrived  at  New  York  on  Monday 
evening  in  the  ship  Quebec,  from  London. 


Deaths.  The  36th  regiment,  which  embarked  for 
England,  a few  days  since,  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  has 
been  absent  from  home  twelve  years,  and  out  of  700 
who  constituted  the  regiment  when  it  left  England, 
only  forty  lived  to  return. 

Emigrants.  To  New  York  in  April  1841,  were 
3,307;  in  April  1842,  6,952. 

Georgia.  Sumpter  county.  The  Columbus  Times 
of  6th  inst.  reports  a lawless  outbreak  on  the  2d 
inst.  in  Sumpter  county,  at  the  meeting  of  the  supe- 
rior court.  A crowd  destroyed  the  court  papers, 
forcibly  carried  off  the  deputy  sheriff,  prevented 
public  sales,  but  failed  to  prevent  the  judge  from 
holding  his  court. 

Holmes.  In  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  at  Philadel- 
phia, Alex.  Holmes  was  sentenced  to  fine  of  $20,  and 
to  hard  labor  in  penitentiary  6 months. 

Capt.  Andrew  Lewis.  The  Cincinnati  Gazette 
mentions  that  the  remains  of  Captain  Andrew  Lew- 
is, late  of  the  3d  regiment  of  U.  S.  infantry,  were 
interred  with  military  and  masonic  honors  on  the 
3d  instant,  at  Newport,  Kentucky. 

Iowa  newspapers.  There  are  now  published  in 
the  territory  of  Iowa,  nine  weekly  newspapers. — 
The  same  number  of  weekly  newspapers  are  publish- 
ed in  the  territory  of  Wisconsan.  [Sim. 

Naval.  The  Vandalia,  sloop  of  war,  commander 
Ramsey,  sailed  from  Norfolk  for  the  coast  of  Africa 
on  1 3th  inst. 

Lt.  George  Adams  has  been  suspended  for  two 
years  on  the  charges  lately  preferred  against  him. 

New  Jersey.  The  Van  Buren  democratic  state 
convention,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  at  Tren- 
ton, early  in  June  next,  has  been  postponed  until  the 
7th  day  of  September  next. 

Tiie  fortifications  of  Paris.  These  stupendous 
works  are  considerably  advanced.  The  wall  is  about 
thirty  feet  high.  In  front  is  a ditch  fifteen  feet  deep, 
and  fifty  or  sixty  feet  wide.  The  earth  displaced  in 
digging  the  ditch  is  thrown  into  the  interior  of  the 
wall  and  forms  an  embankment  equal  to  it  in  height. 
The  embankment  is  made  flat  at  the  top,  and  thus 
furnishes  a level  surface  giving  ample  room  for  plac- 
ing cannon  or  soldiers.  Independent  of  the  great 
wail,  there  are  several  detached  forts  on  various 
heights  around  the  city.  These  works  are  estimat- 
ed to  cost  four  iiundred  millions  of  francs. 

Pessengers.  Among  the  passengers  who  arrived 
at  New  Orleans  on  the  5th  inst,  was  the  hon.  W.  S. 
Murphy,  late  U.  S charge  d’affaires  at  Guatemala. 

Mr.  M.  was  a passenger  on  board  H.  M.  ship,  Il- 
lustrious, Adams,  and  was  taken  on  board  the  pack- 
et ship  Kentucky,  from  Boston  bound  to  N.  Orleans 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Paisley  emigrants.  The  British  government  has 
ordered  two  large  ships,  the  Dutchess  of  Argyle  and 
the  Lady  Gifford,  to  be  chartered  for  tiie  Paisley  un- 
employed weavers,  to  sail  from  Greenock  for  New 
Zealand  about  the  beginning  of  June,  and  a govern- 
ment agent  has  been  appointed  to  organize  the  expe- 
dition. [San. 

The  Reesidf,  case.  In  the  case  of  James  Reeside 
vs.  the  United  States,  on  a motion  for  a new  trial, 
Judge  Baldwin  gave  his  opinion,  overruling  the  mo- 
tion, and  directing  judgment  to  be  entered  on  the 
verdict.  The  sum  awarded  to  Mr.  Reeside  by  the 
verdict,  we  believe,  was  about  $188,000. 

Benjamin  Rathbun.  Gov.  Seward  of  N.  York 
has  a second  time  refused  the  applications  urged  on 
him  for  the  pardon  of  this  individual. 

Rhode  Island  revolutionists.  The  overt  act!!! 
The  New  York  papers  of  Wednesday  evening,  1 Sth 
inst.  furnish  us  with  some  later  items  from  Provi- 
dence, than  are  contained  under  the  head  of  States 
of  the  Union. 

The  Providence  Journal  of  the  17th,  3 P.  M.  says, 
“Mr.  Dorr  remains  at  the  house  of  Barrington  An- 
thony. The  house  is  guarded  by  soldiers,  and  a can- 
non is  placed  by  the  side  of  it.  At  about  1 o’clock 
the  signal  of  alarm  was  given,  and  according  to  or- 
ders, some  two  or  three  hundred  men  assembled.  A 
portion  of  them  were  armed.  The  alarm  was  given 
in  consequence  of  a report  that  the  sheriff  was  about 
to  arrest  Dorr.  The  crowd  was  very  much  excited. 
Barrington  Anthony  addressed  them,  and  declared 
that  Dorr  should  never  be  taken  from  that  house 
alive.  A voice  in  the  crowd  demanded  to  be  led  on 
to  the  attack  of  the  arsenal,  and  several  responded 
to  it;  but  the  orator  cautioned  them  against  commit- 
ting any  “overt  act.” 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  the 
Dorr  party  took  possession  of  two  four  pound  pieces  oj 


artillery  belonging  to  the  state.  A letter  dated  at  the 
Cadet  armory,  Providence,  65  o’clock,  P.  M.  17th, 
publis.hed  in  the  N.  Y.  American,  says:  “We  are  in 
open  rebellion  here,  an  outbreak  is  expected  every 
moment.  I am  drafledfin  the  Cadet  company.  The 
suffrage  military  have  just  taken  possession  of  the 
state’s  cannon;  they  are  now  going  to  take  the  arse- 
nal. The  crisis  has  corne.  We  are  all  in  arms. — 
No  time  to  write.  - 

1 am  at  the  cars — they  are  off  in  a moment.  Just 
before  writing  this  I was  in  the  private  council  of 
Governor  King;  there  is  a list  of  1,000  men  who  have 
pledged  themselves  to  come  out  at  a moment’s  no- 
tice— they  are  now  issuing  the  orders.  The  military 
are  coming  in  from  all  parts  of  tiie  state.  The  Dorr 
troops  are  collecting,  and  in  less  than  48  hours  the 
question  will  be  settled. 

Bishop  Soule,  representative  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  of  the  U.  States,  to  the  Wesleyan 
conference  which  assembles  in  London  next  month, 
left  on  14th  from  New  York. 

Silk.  The  amount  of  raw  silk  which  was  raised 
in  the  United  States  during  the  last  year,  is  estimat- 
ed by  the  commissioner  of  patents  to  be  about 
30,000  pounds — which,  at  $5  per  pound,  the  value 
which  is  placed  upon  it,  will  make  the  sum  of 
$150,000. 

Temperance,.  The  Maryland  State  temperance 
convention  held  their  meeting  at  Baltimore  at  St. 
John’s  church  during  the  past  week, commencing 
their  session  on  Tuesday.  A resolution  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  unexampled  prosperity  of  the  cause 
for  the  past  year  was  unanimously  adopted. 

In  New  Orleans  there  are  three  hundred  and 
twenty-three  grog  shops,  of  all  characters,  which 
pay  one  hundred  and  ninetyeight  thousand  dollars 
for  licenses.  The  Bee  estimates  t heir  cost  to  the 
city  at  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
What  a vast  amount  of  money  thrown  away. 

Texas.  Dates  to  May  3d,  have  been  received  at 
New  Orleans.  The  people  of  Yucatan,  it  is  stated, 
are  determined,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Mexico, 
atevery  hazard, and  havegranted  extraordinary  pow- 
ers to  their  president  in  case  of  invasion.  Mr.  Lu- 
beck,  one  of  the  Santa  Fe  prisoners  who  escaped 
from  Mexico,  arrived  in  New  Orleans.  Santa  An- 
na, the  story  goes,  has  embodied  35,000  troops  for 
Texas  and  Yucatan,  and  purchased  two  merchant 
vessels  at  Vera  Cruz  for  transports.  The  money  for 
these  expenses  has  been  obtained  from  the  church; 
all  property  held  by  them  in  mart  main , estimated  at 
$15,000,000,  having  been  given  to  Santa  Anna  to 
prosecute  the  war  against  Texas.  He  has  also  made 
a forced  loan  of  8.000  doubloons,  from  the  priests  of 
Puebla.  In  the  meantime,  the  war  movements  of 
Taxas  appear  to  have  come  to  a stand  still,  though 
General  Houston,  it.  is  stated,  is  firmly  bent  upon 
carrying  into  execution  bis  designs  of  invading  Mexi- 
co. He  has  issued  a proclamation,  repudiating  the 
agents  of  ‘ certain  committees  of  vigilance  and  safe- 
ty,” who  are  employ^l  in  soliciting  contributions, 
and  desires  that  ail  further  supples  for  Texas  may 
henceforth  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  government 
agents  and  reported  to  the  principal  Texas  agent  at 
New  Orleans,  with  duplicates  for  the  secretary  of 
war  at  Houston. 

Gen.  Houston  announces  to  the  committee  at  Gal- 
veston, that  he  is  engaged  in  organizing  an  expedi- 
tion against  Mexico.  Gen.  Hamilton,  in  a letter 
published  in  the  last  Charleston  Mercury,  is  in  favor 
of  the  invasion — but  estimates  the  number  of  troops 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  object  at  about  25,000. 

Santa  Fe.  The  Western  Missourian  of  the- 23d 
ult.  says:  “A  large  company  of  Americans  and  Span- 
iards is  now  encamped  near  this  town,  and  will  leave 
for  Santa  Fe  about  the  1st  May.  The  Americans 
are  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Alvarez, 
(U.  S.  Consul,)  Wethered,  Kelley,  and  Hoffman;  the 
Spaniards  under  that  of  seignors  Armigo,  Ortiero, 
and  Perea.  They  take  with  them,  over  $150,000 
worth  of  English  - and  Eastern  coast  goods.  They 
have  62  wagons,  and  about  800  mules! 

“The  trade  has  been  opened  earlier  this  year  on 
account  of  the  forwardness  of  the  spring.  There  is 
now  an  abundance  of  pasture  to  be  obtained  on  the 
prairies  for  the  mules.” 

Virginia  legislature.  The  house  of  delegates 
will  stand,  84  Van  Burenites  and  50  whigs — the  se- 
nate, 20  Van  Burenites,  and  12  whigs — Van  Buren 
majority  on  joint  ballot,  42. 

The  hon.  Daniel  Webster  arrived  at  Boston  on 
Saturday  last. 

Wheat  crop  of  1842.  News  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  present  the  most  flattering  accounts  of 
its  luxuriance  and  promising  abundance. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

The  steamship  Acadia  left  Liverpool  the  4th,  and 
arrived  at  Boston  on  the  21st  inst.  The  dates  are 
fifteen  days  later  than  by  prior  arrivals,  they  add  lit- 
tle to  previous  information.  Affairs  remain  quiet 
in  Europe. 

The  steamer  Columbia  arrived  at  Liverpool  from 
Halitax  on  the  19th  ult.  The  packet  ship  Indepen- 
dence, with  Washington  Irving,  our  minister  to  Spain 
reached  Liverpool  on  the  2d  inst.  from  N.  York. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

There  has  been  nothing  of  particular  moment  in 
domestic  or  foreign,  political  or  commercial  affairs 
during  the  past  fortnight,  with  the  exception  of  some 
disturbances  amongst  the  workmen  in  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  districts,  which  have  originated  in  the 
attempt  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  wages  of  their 
labor  in  consequence  of  the  depressed  state  of  trade, 
or  in  their  idea  that  a reduction  will  be  proposed  and 
effected,  in  anticipation  that  the  cost  of  the  prime 
articles  of  subsistence  will  be  lessened  as  soon  as  the 
new  tariff  comes  into  operation.  No  serious  conse- 
quences have  ensued,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  what  did  transpire  has  been  very  much  magnifi- 
ed by  the  caterers  for  the  press.  Quiet,  we  are  hap- 
py to  say,  has  been  completely  restored. 

In  the  British  parliament  the  public  business  goes 
on  steadily,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  oppo- 
sition; the  premier  is  daily  complimented  with  ad- 
dresses from  public  bodies  connected  with  the  mer- 
cantile interests  in  the  large  seaports,  and  the  great 
measures  of  the  government  become  every  hour 
more  and  more  assured  of  success.  The  corn  im- 
portation bill  was  agreed  to  in  the  house  of  peers  by 
a majority  of  more  than  one.  hundred  on  each  great 
division,  and  in  the  house  of  commons  there  have  j 
been  decisive  majorities  in  favor  of  the  income  tax 
bill. 

The  spirit  of  the  opposition  has  almost  wholly  1 
evaporated,  and  the  tariff  of  sir  R.  Peel  will  shortly 
be  a part  of  the  commercial  code  of  the  country. 
The  income  tax  bill  contains  183  classes,  68  of  which  j 
were  disposed  of  in  committee  on  one  evening. 

The  number  of  unemployed  poor  at  Paisley,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  accounts  made  up,  was  13,327;  being 
an  increase  upon  the  last  previous  account.  A large  j 
number  of  men  belonging  to  other  regiments,  have 
volunteered  for  the  regiments,  particularly  the  10th, 
which  are  under  orders  for  India.  Their  love  of 
“glory”  must  be  very  strong  indeed. 

The  steamship  Dutchess  of  Sutherland  was  lost  J 
on  the  25th,  by  running  upon  the  Maplin  Sands,  near' 
the  Nero.  No  lives  lost.  She  was  one  of  the  larg- 
est steamships  tradingbetween  London  and  Scotland,  i 

Nearly  a whole  family  of  children  near  Belfast  in  j 
Ireland,  had  been  eaten  up  by  hogs,  who,  ferocious 
with  hunger,  had  broken  into  the  cabin  where  they  i 
were  sleeping. 

The  accounts  from  the  manufacturing  districts 
were  still  gloomy,  though  there  had,  apparently,  j 
been  some  little  improvement  in  the  general  state  of, 

trade. 

An  extensive  meeting  of  merchants  and  others ! 
connected  with  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  Penin- 
sula, and  the  Mediterranean,  is  about  to  be  held  in  j 
London  to  memorialize  the  government  and  take  j 
such  other  steps  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
have  the  mails  to  and  from  these  parts  embarked  and 
landed  at  Southampton  instead  of  Falmouth. 
FRANCE. 

From  a communication  made  to  the  budget  com- 
mittee it  appears  that  the  expense  of  constructing  the 
new  harbor  at  Algiers  will  amount  to  from  20  to  25 
millions  of  francs. 

The  papers  comment  on  the  late  message  to  con- 
gress ol  president  Tyler,  in  a manner  which  leads  to 
the  inference,  that  they  would  gladly  witness  a 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  England  and  Ame- 
rica. 3 
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SPAIN. 

Accounts  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  published 
by  the  correspondent,  under  date  15th  January  last, 
announced  that  the  military  authorities  had  adopt- 
ed the  most  violent  measures  to  repress  the  revolt  at 
Tabavas  and  that  1,400  persons  had  already  fallen 
victims  to  the  sanguinary  decree  of  captain  general 
Orara. 

At  Madrid,  on  the  13th  ultimo  some  disturbances 
broke  out  in  consequence  of  a coalition  of  the  ope- 
ratives, owing  to  want  of  work  and  dearness  of 
bread. 

A Cadiz  Journal  gives  an  afflicting  account  of 
the  sufferings  of  that  city  from  extreme  drought. 
Water  is  so  scarce  that  a small  barrel  is  not  to  be 
obtained  for  two  reals,  and  all  articles  of  food 
have  been  so  scarce  and  dear,  that  the  popula- 
tion is  in  danger  of  sinking  from  hunger  as  well  as 
thirst. 

A letter  from  Cadiz  states  that  such  an  immense 
quantity  of  contraband  goods  had  been  landed  there 
as  the  oldest  inhabitant  does  not  recollect  ever  hav- 
ing witnessed.  A large  English  brig  was  seen  se- 
veral days  in  the  offiing,  and  one  evening  anchored 
in  the  bay.  The  next  day  the  inhabitants  beheld 
5,400  bales  of  prohibited  goods  in  the  heart  of  the 
town. 

ALGIERS. 

Accounts  from  Algiers  state  that  Abdel  Kader 
having  crossed  the  Tafna  on  the  11th  ult.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  General  Bedeau,  as  he  was  falling 
back  upon  Tirnea,  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the 
weather,  a combat  took  place,  in  which  the  Emir’s 
cavalry  were  put  to  flight.  Some  of  Abdel  Kader’s 
troops  were  slain,  amongst  them  two  influential  chiefs; 
but  the  important  success  of  the  day  was  the  capture 
of  the  Scheriff  Sidi  Eiunza,  considered  as  the  right 
hand  man  of  the  Emir. 

TURKEY. 

Private  letter- from  Athens  of  the  10th  ult.  state 
that  all  apprehension  of  war  with  Turkey  had  sub- 
sided, and  that  the  people  were  reconciled  to  the  idea 
of  leaving  the  settlement  of  their  differences  with  the 
porte  to  the  European  powers. 

According  to  accounts  from  Salonica,  of  the  25th 
March,  the  Albanian  troops  intended  for  Syria  were 
on  the  point  of  sailing  for  that  destination.  Abasi- 
aga,  who  was  appointed  their  commander-in-chief, 
was  to  embark  in  a few  days,  at  Volo,  with  the 
first  column  consisting  of  2,000  men,  and  his  bro- 
ther will  shortly  follow  him  with  another  corps  of 
1,000. 

INDIA  AND  CHINA. 

The  French  government  received  an  express  from 
their  consul  at  Malta,  announcing  the  arrival  there,  j 
on  the  25th  ult.  of  the  Great  Liverpool,  with  intelli- 
gence from  India  and  China.  Her  dates  are  to  the  j 
1st  of  March  from  Bombay,  the  18th  of  February  j 
from  Candahar,  the  21st  of  the  sarpe  month  from  I 
Jelialabad,  and  the  14th  of  February  from  China.  j 

The  British  in  China  have  captured  three  other 
towns,  Yapoo,  Taikee  and  Tunghova,  which  are  si- 
tuate within  a circle,  extending  from  20  to  40  miles 
round  Ningpo. 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  who  arrived  at  Hong  Kong  1 
on  the  1st  February,  had  abandoned  the  intention  of  I 
attacking  Canton.  He  was  concentrating  all  his  1 
forces  with  the  view  of  directing  them  on  Pekin,  and 
had  refused  to  negotiate  with  the  commissioners  sent  j 
to  him  by  the  emperor,  being'determined  not  to  treat 
but  with  the  sovereign  directly. 

In  Afghanistan,  General  Pollock  seems  to  have 
given  up.  all  idea  of  forcing  the  Kyber  Pass  until  he  I 
should  have  received  the  reinforcements  he  expect-  | 
ed,  or  unless  Gen.  Sale,  whose  position  was  unchang-  ! 
ed,  desired  his  assistance.  The  latter  had  10,000 
men.  At  Ghuznee  and  Khelat-i-Ghizee  the  British  j 
still  hold  the  same  position.  The  Afghans  surround- 
ed Candahar  with  numerous  forces,  and  Major  gen. 
Nott  was  preparing  to  repulse  them. 

Lord  Ellenborough,  who  reached  Calcutta  Feb.  28, 
was  immediately  proclaimed  governor-general  of 
India. 

From  various  apparently  unexceplionably  sources 
we  have  learned  that  the  female  captives  in  Afg- 
hanistan, for  whose  fate  great  apprehension  was  na- 
turally felt,  have  been  kindly  treated.  The  widow 
of  sir  W.  Macnaughten  has  written  to  this  effect. 


Items.  The  quaterly  average  of  the  Bank  of 
England  for  April  30,  1842,  gives  .£25,528,000  in 
liabilities  and  £28,488,000  in  assets. 

The  intelligence  of  the  invasion  of  Texas  receiv- 
ed in  London  on  April  22d,  caused  a check  in  the 
speculation  of  Mexican  stocks  and  a decline  of  38j 
to  37.  The  death  of  the  Spanish  capitalist,  M.  Ag- 
uado,  the  Rothschild  of  Spanish  finance  had  cause! 
a decline  of  the  Spanish  stocks. 

On  May  12th,  a grand  pageant  is  to  come  off,  and 
their  majesties  as  Edward  and  Philippa  will  receive 
the  liege  homage  of  the  nobility  in  the  costume  of 
that  period.  The  Dutchess  of  Cambridge  adopts 
the  character  of  Anne  of  Britanny,  the  countess  of 
Jersey  assumes  the  costume  of  the  Medici. 

The  number  of  emigrants  freighted  for  America 
from  Limerick  alone  this  season  is  3,032. 

Deaths.  Earl  Ludlow  died  at  his  seat  near  Bed- 
ford aged  83.  He  had  served  in  the  American  war. 
General  Scott,  the  oldest  officer  of  the  British  army, 
aged  97;  the  earl  of  Shannon,  aged  71. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  O’Connell,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, sir  Robert  Peel  stated,  that  the  British  minis- 
ter at  Mexico  was  not  aware  of  the  contents  of  the 
letter  which  he  conveyed  to  the  president  of  the 
Mexican  republic  for  General  Hamilton,  offering 
sums  of  money  to  purchase  the  independence  of 
Texas  and  to  bribe  the  officers  of  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment. As  soon  as  he  learned  the  nature  of  the 
| communication,  our  Mexican  minister  wrote  to  the 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  expressing  his 
: regret  that  he  should  have  been  made  the  medium  of 
its  transmission. 

The  princess  de  Nemours  was  delivered  of  a son 
on  the  28th  of  April,  who  was  named  the  Count 
d’Eu. 

The  French  papers  announce  the  death  of  mar- 
shals Clausel  and  Moncey,  who  have  been  important 
personages  in  the  history  of  France,  of  Mr.  Plumann, 
the  minister  of  France,  who  was  found  lifeless  in  his 
library,  a pen  in  his  hand,  and  the  sentence  which  he 
had  b.een  writing  unfinished.  He  died  of  apoplexy. 
He  has  been  succeeded  in  the  cabinet  by  Mr.  La'c- 
lave  Laplaigne,  whose  appointment  gave  great  sa- 
tisfaction on  the  Bourse  and  the  French  funds  ac- 
cordingly improved.  The  famous  Eglise  de  la  Ma- 
deleine was  consecrated  on  the  30th. 

Aguado,  the  great  Spanish  banker,  died  from 
an  attack  of  apoplexy,  at  Gijon  in  the  Astu- 
rias, cn  the  12th  ult.  He  was  56  years  old,  and 
leaves  a property  of  upwards  of  £2,000,000  to  be 
divided  among  his  three  sons. 

A Bordeaux  journal  states  that  the  late  M.  Agua- 
do bequeathed  by  his  will  to  his  parish  church  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  in  Paris,  the  magnificent 
Magdalen,  in  marble,  by  Canova,  which  he  purchas- 
ed for  63,0CtGf.  three  years  ago,  at  the  sale  of  the 
gallery  of  the  Marquis  de  Sommaravia. 

Discovery  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  papers  notice  the  discovery,  by  an 
English  whaler,  of  several  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  previously  unknown.  They  were  eight  in 
number,  of  some  extent,  fertile,  and  inhabited.  The 
appearance  of  the-  natives  and  the  canoes,  &e.  were 
totally  different  from  any  others  in, that  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Courier  des  Etats  Unis 
states  that  the  Russian  minister  at  London,  Brunow, 
has  advised  Mr.  Everett  that  America  may  expect 
no  countenance  and  support  from  the  cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburg  in  her  projects  of  opposition  against  the 
rights  of  visitation  and  search,  Russia  having  deter- 
mined as  far  as  she  could  to  repress  the  trade.  M. 
Brunow  added  that  the  French  government  had  in- 
terior difficulties  on  the  question,  but  that  it  was 
united  with  the  other  powers,  and  that  the  European 
concert  existed  in  reality  and  in  all  its  plenitude  on 
this  question,  and  that  the  adjournment  of  the  ratifi- 
cation was  but  a delay  simply  and  no  more.  The 
Pi  •esse  remarks  that  there  is  not  a minister  in  France 
who  knows  not,  that  in  ratifying  the  treaty  of  De- 
cember 20,  he  would  be  preparing  an  act  of  accusa- 
tion for  himself.  Four  vessels  arrived  at  Toulon  on 
April  26  from  the  Levant  and  are  holding  themselves 
in  readiness  for  a demonstration  before  Tangiers, 
where  the  flag  of  the  American  consulate  there  had 
been  hauled  down  by  its  insulted  consul.  The  aid 
of  the  Moorish  emperor  to  Abdel  Kader  is  the  occa- 
sion of  the  French  visit. 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 

BY  AND  WITH  THE  ADVICE  AND  CONSENT  OF  THE  SENATE. 

Land  officers.  Alexander  W.  Jones,  register,  Ed- 
wardsville,  Illinois,  vice  Samuel  H.  Thompson,  de- 
ceased. 

Archer  G.  Herndon,  receiver  of  public  moneys  at 
Springfield,  Illinois,  vice  John  Taylor,  whose  com- 
mission has  expired. 

Custom  house  officer.  Augustus  W.  Walker,  collec- 
tor, at  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  vice  John  Rodman. 

Indian  agent.  James  L.  Dawson,  for  the  Creeks, 
in  the  place  of  James  Logan,  whose  term  of  office 
has  expired. 

Thomas  H.  Blake,  of  Indiana,  to  be  commissioner 
of  the  general  land  office,  in  the  place  of  E.  M.  Hun- 
tington, resigned. 

Joseph  Grafton,  surveyor  of  the  revenue,  at  Bos- 
ton, (Mass.)  vice  John  McNeil,  whose  commission 
has  expired. 

OUR  CONSUL  AT  MOROCCO.  The  London 
Morning  Chronicle  contains  the  following  notice  of 
the  procedmgs  of  the  government  of  Morocco,  in  re- 
ference to  our  late  consul  at  Tangier. 

The  French  papers  speak  of  a serious  difference 
between  the  government  of  Morocco  and  the  Ameri- 
can consul  at  Tangiers,  Mr.  Carr.  The  latter  was 
recalled,  and  was  about  to  take  his  departure,  when 
the  Moorish  authorities  refused  to  permit  his  depar- 
ture till  the  emperor  had  given  an  order  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Carr  sought  to  embark  in  despite  of  obstruc- 
tion, but  was  prevented  and  maltreated.  He  com- 
plained to  the  emperor  of  the  officers,  who,  instead 
of  dismissing  or  reprimanding  them,  merely  sent  a 
permission  to  Mr.  Carr  to  depart,  taking  with  him  all 
the  good  and  all  the  ill  he  had  received.  The  Ame- 
rican fleet,  it  was  said,  were  about  to  take  vengeance 
for  the  affront. 

Mr.  Carr  left  Tangiers  on  April  7,  accompanied  to 
the  wharf  by  all  the  foreign  consuls. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


MAINE. 

MESSAGE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I herewith  lay  before  you  an  official  communica- 
tion from  the  hon.  Daniel  Webster,  secretary  of  state 
for  the  United  States,  under  date  of  the  11th  of  April 
last,  relating  to  the  northeastern  boundary;  by  which 
it  will  be  perceived  that  “Lord  Ashburton,  a minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  and  special,  from  Great  Britain, 
has  arrived  at  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United 
Stales,  charged  with  full  powers  from  his  sovereign 
to  negotiate  and  settle  the  different  matters  in  discus- 
sion between  the  two  governments.’’  And  that,  in 
regard  to  the  boundary  question,  he  has  officially  an- 
nounced to  the  government  at  Washington  that  he 
has  authority  to  treat  for  a conventional  line,  or  line 
by  agreement,  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  and 
with  such  mutual  considerations  and  equivalents,  as 
may  be  thought  just  and  equitable;  and  that  he  is 
ready  to  enter  upon  a negotiation  for  a conventional 
line,  so  soon  as  the  general  government  shall  say  it 
is  authorised  and  ready  on  its  part  to  commence  such 
negotiation. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  president  of  the 
United  States  has  invited  the  co-operation  of  the  go 
vernments  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  in  an  endea 
vor  to  terminate  this  long-pending  controversy. 

The  communication  states  further,  “that,  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  two  states,  whose  rights  are 
more  immediately  concerned,”  “the  duty  of  the  ge- 
neral government  will  be  to  adopt  no  new  course, 
but  to  hasten  the  pending  negotiations  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible.” And  it  is  subsequently  added  that  “the  gov- 
ernment has  agreed  to  make  it  (the  boundary  ques- 
tion) matter  of  reference  and  arbitration,  and  it 
must  fulfil  that  agreement  unless  another  mode  of 
settling  the  controversy  should  be  resorted  to  with 
the  hope  of  producing  a speedier  decision.” 

The  question  presented  for  your  consideration  is 
not  a party  question,  but  is,  emphatically,  a state 
question;  one  in  which  the  whole  people  are  inter- 
ested, and  on  which  their  opinions  and  wishes  should 
be  truly  reflected.  The  subject  of  the  boundary  has 
ever  appeared  to  me  to  constitute  a common  ground 
from  which  party  policy  and  party  strifes  should  be 
sedulously  excluded,  and  on  which  no  other  conten- 
tion or  rivalry  should  be  witnessed  than  that  which 
naturally  springs  from  an  ardent  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
the  state.  That  the  question  immediately  before 
you  is  not  free  from  embarrassment  and  difficulties 


is  manifest,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  a calm,  dis- 
passionate consideration  only,  can  lead  to  satisfacto- 
ry results. 

When  we  regard  the  clearness  of  our  title  to  the 
territory  in  controversy;  the  frivolous  and  unfound- 
ed pretensions  of  the  British  claim;  the  long  and 
vexatious  delay  that  has  been  designedly  effected; 
the  frequent  invasion  and  occupation  of  our  territo- 
ry; the  devastation  of  our  forests;  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  our  citizens;  there  is  danger  that 
an  honest  indignation  may  lead  us  to  overlook  many 
important  considerations  necessary  to  a discreet  and 
sound  decision. 

It  is  due,  therefore,  to  the  subject,  that  we  view 
it  in  other  lights.  One  alternative  now  contemplat- 
ed, it  seems,  by  the  general  government,  is  a sub- 
mission of  the  question  to  another  arbitration. 
Against  this  Maine  has  ever  remonstrated,  and,  I be- 
lieve, will  continue  to  remonstrate.  We  cannot  per- 
ceive the  difference,  so  far  as  authority  is  concerned, 
between  doing  a thing  directly  and  indirectly.  If 
the  general  government  has  no  power  to  cede  di- 
rectly any  portion  of  this  state,  neither  has  it  the 
power  to  accomplish  the  same  thing  through  the 
forms  of  an  arbitration.  But  right  or  wrong  in  our 
position;  successful  or  otherwise  as  we  may  be  here- 
after in  maintaining  it;  we  see,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
that  the  general  government  is  determined  to  attempt 
the  exercise  of  such  a power,  and  thus  once  more 
jeopard  our  territory,  unless  some  other  mode  of  ad- 
justment be  agreed  upon.  That  this  should  be  se- 
riously considered,  in  coming  to  a decision,  is  ob- 
vious. 

The  president  then  proposes,  it  is  stated,  “that  the 
governments  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  should  se- 
verally appoint  a commissioner  or  commissioners, 
empowered  to  confer  with  the  authorities  of  the  ge- 
neral government  upon  a conventional  line,  or  line 
by  agreement,  with  its  terms,  conditions,  considera- 
tions, and  equivalents,  with  an  understanding  that  no 
such  line  will  be  agreed  upon  without  the  assent  of 
such  commissioners. 

It  is  further  stated,  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  British  mission  “is  a special  one,  and  its  stay  in 
the  United  States  is  not  expected  to  be  long;”  that 
more  than  four  months  of  the  session  of  congress 
has  already  passed,”  its  action,  perhaps,  being  ne- 
cessary, if,  happily,  a treaty  should  be  concluded; 
“the  importance  of  the  subject,”  and  a “firm  con- 
viction in  the  mind  of  the  president  that  the  inte- 
rests of  both  countries,  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
the  two  states  more  immediately  concerned,  require 
a prompt  effort  to  bring  this  dispute  to  an  end,  con- 
strain him  to  express  an  earnest  hope  that  the  exe- 
cutive of  this  state  will  convene  the  legislature  and 
submit  the  subject  to  their  grave  and  candid  delibe- 
ration.” 

With  this  request,  I have  deemed  it  my  duty  to 
comply;  ahd  now  submit  for  your  consideration  the 
matters  presented  in  the  communication  aforesaid. 

This  step  has  not  been  taken  without  mature  deli- 
beration. The  expense  of  an  extra  session,  the  busy 
season  of  the  year,  the  danger  of  divided  and  dis- 
tracted councils,  as  well  as  other  considerations  bear- 
ing upon  the  point,  have  not  been  overlooked.  But 
weighty  as  they  are,  it  has  nevertheless  seemed  to 
me,  that  I should  not  have  been  justified  in  refusing 
to  give  the  people  an  opportunity,  through  their  re- 
presentatives, to  entertain  and  decide  a question  of 
so  much  importance  as  the  one  now  presented.  And 
whatever  might  have  been  my  individual  opinions  as 
to  the  ultimate  action  that  should  be  had,  the  duty  of 
convening  the  legislature  would  have  been  regarded 
as  no  less  imperative;  this  duty  being  distinct  from 
and  independent  of  that  devolving  upon  the  legisla- 
ture when  convened.  The  responsibility  of  further 
action  now  rests  with  you;  by  whom,  I have  no 
doubt,  it  will  be  met  and  discharged  with  that  calm-, 
ness,  prudence,  and  deliberation,  required  no  less  by 
your  own  high  reputation  than  fidelity  to  your  con- 
stituents. 

Whatever  may  be  the  claim,  however,  of  the  ge- 
neral government  as  to  its  powerthrough  indirection, 
it  does  not  claim  the  power  of  ceding,  directly,  any 
portion  of  our  territory,  or  of  directly  agreeing  to  any 
other  line  of  boundary  than  that  described  in  the 
treaty  of  178.3.  Yielding  to  the  correctness  of  our 
position  in  this  respect,  the  general  government  now 
asks  this  state  for  authority  thus  to  settle  the  existing 
controversy,  and  invites  her  co-operation  in  effecting 
that  object. 

The  British  government  also  is  now  prepared  to 
propose,  for  so  I am  disposed  to  regard  the  matter, 
what  may  be  thought  to  be  “a  just  and  equitable 
equivalent”  for  a portion  of  that  which  she  has  here- 
tofore claimed  as  her  own.  If  this  is  not  going  as 
far  as  some  may  deem  the  honor  of  the  state  re- 
quires, it  certainly  is  far  less  objectionable  than  most 
that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  that 
quarter. 


If  any  thing  less  than  this  is  intended,  I am  persu- 
aded that  nothing  will  be  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  an  adjustment.  If  it  is  to  be  said,  as  has  been 
said,  that  the  treaty  line  must  necessarily  be  agreed 
upon,  or  that  the  case  is  so  involved  in  doubt  and  dif- 
ficulty that  the  only  equitable  way  of  resolving  it  is 
by  “splitting  the  difference,”  and  dividing  the  terri- 
tory in  some  agreed  proportions,  such  propositions, 
if  not  regarded  as  absolutely  insulting,  would  not,  I 
am  confident,  be  favorably  listened  to  by  a single  ci- 
tizen of  the  state.  The  treaty  line  we  know  to  be  a 
practicable  one;  our  claim  to  the  whole  territory  em- 
braced within  that  line,  we  know  to  be  just;  and  af- 
ter the  course  that  has  been  pursued  in  regard  to  it, 
we  have  a conviction  not  to  be  shaken,  that  we  could 
not  honorably  relinquish  a part  to  obtain  an  undis- 
puted right  to  the  remainder.  But  if  Great  Britain 
is  prepared  to  substantially  yield  the  point  of  title, 
and  offer  us  a fair  equivalent,  in  other  territory,  pri- 
vileges of  navigation,  &c.  for  a portion  of  this  territo- 
ry, as  I am  at  present  disposed  to  believe,  I do  not 
see  why  this  vexed  question  may  not  thus  be  put  for 
ever  at  rest.  And  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how 
Maine,  in  thus  consulting  her  interest,  would  com- 
promise her  honor. 

Entertaining  these  views,  I am  free  to  say,  that  I 
think  favorably  of  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
by  the  legislature,  with  such  powers  as  a just  view 
of  the  case  would  seem  to  require;  and  not  wishing 
to  avoid  my  share  of  responsibility,  I cheerfully  re- 
commend that  course. 

It  may  be  that  I have  formed  a too  favorable  opi- 
nion of  the  present  disposition  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  that  a totally  unreasonable,  and,  of  course, 
unacceptable  proposition  will  be  made  to  us.  What 
then?  Would  it  necessarily  follow  that  we  had  erred 
in  appointing  commissioners,  and  placing  ourselves 
in  an  attitude  to  learn  what  the  proposition  would 
be?  We  shall,  to  be  sure,  have  incurred  the  expense  of 
an  extra  session  of  the  legislature,  but  we  shall  have 
shown  to  our  sister  states  and  the  world,  that,  having 
a just  cause,  we  were  disposed  to  adopt  a liberal  and 
fair  course  in  conducting  it;  and  that  although  stre- 
nuous and  ardent  in  the  maintenance  of  our  rights, 
we  were  not  obstinately  bent  on  a course  tending  to 
increase  irritation,  or  bring  about  hostilities  between 
the  two  countries.  Let  what  would  be  the  result, 
Maine  would  stand,  as  she  has  heretofore  stood,  blame- 
less. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  the  government  of  the 
state  has  heretofore  decided  this  question,  and  re- 
fused to  invest  the  general  government  with  a power 
similar  to  that  now  solicited.  I apprehend,  however, 
that  on  recurrence  to  the  proceedings  referred  to,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  proposition  was  then  under- 
stood to  be,  that  the  executive  of  the  United 
States  should  be  clothed  with  an  unlimited  power 
of  fixing  a new  and  conventional  line;  and  that  we 
were  not  to  wait  for  propositions  from  the  Bri- 
tish government,  but  were  to  volunteer  them  on  our 
part. 

Governor  Kent,  in  his  special  message  to  the  le- 
gislature of  March  14,  1838,  says:  “The  grave  and 

important  question  therefore  presented  to  your  con- 
sideration, as  you  will  more  fully  perceive  by  the 
documents  referred  to,  is,  whether  you  will  clothe 
the  executive  of  the  United  States  with  the  unlimit- 
ed power  of  fixing  a new  and  conventional  line.” 
And  again:  “If  a direct  proposition  had  come  to  us, 
through  the  general  government,  for  a specific  line 
of  boundary,  yielding  to  us  territory  or  privileges  of 
navigation  equivalent  to  the  unsettled  territory  which 
we  might  cede  to  them,  it  would  certainly  have  pre- 
sented the  question  to  us  in  a different  aspect.  But 
the  question  now  is,  as  I understand  it,  whether  we 
shall  take  the  lead  in  abandoning  the  treaty  and  vo- 
lunteer propositions  for  a new  line.” 

The  proposition  then  presented,  as  understood  by  the 
governor  and  legislature,  was  entirely  different  from 
the  one  now  to  be  considered;  and,  of  course,  the  re- 
solve adopted  by  the  legislature  at  that  time  cannot 
justly  be  regarded  as  committing  the  present  legisla- 
ture on  this  point,  or  in  any  degree  impeding  its  free 
course  of  action. 

I cannot  close  this  communication  without  respect- 
fully reminding  you  that  this  session  has  been  called 
for  a specific  object,  and  expressing  an  earnest  hope 
that  your  deliberations  will  be  confined  to  that  ob- 
ject; and  that  as  much  despatch  will  be  made  as  may 
be  consistent  with  due  deliberation,  thereby  paying 
a respectful  regard  to  the  strong  expectations  of  the 
people  on  the  score  of  economy. 

JOHN  FAIRFIELD. 

Council  Chamber,  May  18,  1842. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Monday,  May  16.  Governor  Dorr  issued  his  pro- 
clamation of  war  against  the  United  States,  and  hav- 
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ing  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Burlington  Anthony,  a 
guard  of  soldiers  was  stationed  there  to  protect  him 
from  arrest,  with  a cannon  at  the  side  of  the  house. 

Tuesday,  May  17.  At  10  o’clock  an  alarm  of  ar- 
rest occasioned  the  firing  of  signal  guns  and  an  array 
of  his  forces,  and  later  in  the  afternoon  they  got  pos- 
session of  two  4 pounders  belonging  to  the  state  but 
used  by  militia  of  Providence,  making  in  all  in  their 
service  five  pieces.  The  report  of  an  intended  attack 
upon  the  arsenal  was  spread.  This  was  a stone 
building  of  thick  walls,  under  charge  of  a man  who 
is  both  cool  and  brave,  (Col.  Leonard  Blodgett,)  with 
force  enough  at  hand  to  maintain  his  post,”  and  con- 
tained 5.000  muskets,  four  pieces  of  artillery,  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  ammunition. 

At  night  a large  number  of  suffrage  men  from  the 
north  part  of  the  state  reached  Dorr’s  head  quarters. 
H is  forces  marched  to  take  the  arsenal. 

The  citizens  determined  to  turn  out  and  protect 
the  property,  which  they  did  well,  Governor  King 
having  ordered  out  the  militia  which  could  be  de- 
pended on.  The  night  went  through.  Dorr  and  his 
military  demanded  the  arsenal;  they  were  told  that 
it  would  be  defended  against  them.  This  was  about 
2 o’clock  in  the  morning.  Their  cannon  were  brought 
to  bear;  but  Ike  attack  icas  not  made. 

Gov.  King  issued  a proclamation  at  night  calling 
upon  the  citizens  to  arm  themselves. 

Wednesday,  May  18.  It  was  ordered  in  council 
that  Dorr  must  be  taken,  if  possible,  to-day.  With 
this  view  Gov.  King  despatched  expresses  into  all 
parts  of  the  state,  and  sent  a steamboat  to  touch  at 
Newport,  Bristol,  and  Warren,  to  bring  his  friends 
from  those  places.  The  boat  arrived  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  brought  a large  body  of  men,  who  were 
joined  with  their  friends  and  prepared  for  the  field 
of  battle.  This  morning  aid  came  likewise  to  Gov. 
Dorr’s  ranks,  and  the  prospect  was  that  a bloody 
fight  must  occur.  The  mayor  requested  the  friends 
of  the  charter  to  close  their  shops,  and  take  a stand 
in  the  ranks.  It  was  generally  complied  with. 

Nine  o'clock,  A.  M.  More  citizens  under  Gov. 
King  have  just  marched  over  the  bridge.  They  are 
all  armed  to  the  teeth.  Bodies  of  suffrage  men  have 
likewise  passed  over.  There  is  a report  flying  about 
that  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  take  the  Courthouse 
at  11  o’clock.  This  is  a critical  moment  for  both 
parties;  the  streets  wear  the  aspect  of  a holyday  in 
mourning;  they  are  crowded  with  men,  some  with 
muskets  hurrying  to  the  scene  of  action,  others 
roaming  about,  mere  idle  spectators.  A guard  has 
been  placed  on  the  bridge  by  Gov.  King,  and  atone 
of  the  doors  of  the  market  house.  They  prevent  all 
from  travelling  either  way,  unless  their  business  is 
stated  or  known.  There  is  a body  of  armed  citizens 
drawn  up  in  military  array  in  the  square.  They 
belong  to  the  landholders. 

Half  past  nine  o'clock.  We  have  just  heard  from 
the  scene  of  strife;  it  seems  that  on  the  appearance 
of  the  military  around  Mr.  Anthony’s  house  this 
morning,  that  gentlemen  came  and  stated  to  the  mul- 
titude that  Gov.  Dorr  had  gone  into  the  country. 

The  body  of  citizens  under  Gov.  King  and  Col. 
Blodget  had  marched  up  at  once  into  the  very  midst 
of  the  suffrage  folks,  without  molestation,  and  sur- 
rounded Mr.  Anthony’s  house.  A detachment  then 
went  into  the  house,  and,  on  searching,  Gov.  Dorr 
could  nowhere  be  found.  He  had,  it  was  reported, 
left  town.  We  hear  that  a number  of  the  landhold- 
ers have  gone  in  pursuit  of  him,  with  orders  to  take 
him  wherever  he  could  be  found.  The  leaders  on 
the  part  of  the  suffrage  party  had  dismissed  their 
men,  and  advised  them  to  retire  peaceably  from  the 
ground.  A large  body  retired  in  compliance  with 
this  request.  Others  were  on  the  ground  to  a large 
number,  and  around  the  cannons,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  body  of  citizens  under  Gov.  King. 

Many  in  the  ranks  of  the  suffrage  men  cried  out 
“fire;”  but  there  was  no  attempt  in  reality  to  ob- 
struct the  passage  of  Gov.  King’s  men  in  surround- 
ing the  house  and  taking  possession  of  the  ground. 
The  landholders,  under  the  direction  of  the  marshal 
of  the  United  States,  are  taking  guns  and  arms  from 
all  of  the  suffrage  men  as  they  pass  through  the 
streets  on  their  way  home.  As  the  body  under  Gov. 
King  passed  the  market,  the  bystanders  gave  three 
cheers.  We  observed  in  the  ranks  some  of  our 
most  prominent  men. 

Half  past  one.  Gov.  King  and  his  friends  have 
just  returned  from  Mr.  Anthony’s  house.  All  has 
been  adjusted.  It  seems  a few  of  the  suffrage  men 
would  not  leave  the  cannon.  After  some  considera- 
ble parleying,  ihey  finally  told  Gov.  King  and  his 
friends  that  they  would  take  the  guns  back  to  the 
places  from  which  they  took  them,  but  that  they 
would  not  have  them,  without  resistance,  taken  from 
them. 

The  troops  under  Gov.  King  have  all  been  drawn 
up  in  the  market  square,  within  the  past  few  mo- 
ments. Col.  Blodget  briefly  and  pertinently  thank- 


I ed  each  company  under  his  command  for  its  soldier- 
like conduct,  and  they  are  now  repairing  to  their  ar- 
mories. It  is  said  Mr.  Dorr  has  taken  the  Worces- 
ter road.  Many  think  he  will  be  overtaken  by  the 
body  that  has  gone  in  pursuit.  Thank  God,  all  ends 
well,  and  our  city  is  spared  from  bloodshed. 

Colonel  Blodget,  the  same  who  was  in  command 
at  the  arsenal  had  command  of  the  force  marched 
for  the  arrest  of  Dorr.  At  11  o’clock,  a handbill 
was  circulated  containing  the  resignation  of  the  fol- 
lowing, “officers  under  the  people’s  constitution” 
who  state  therein  that  they  “did  not  contemplate  car- 
rying the  constitution  into  effect  against  the  power 
of  the  general  government,”  viz. 

Hezekiah  Willard,  Benjamin  Arnold,  jr.  William 
M.  Webster,  Frederick  L.  Beckford,  Samuel  Id. 
Wales,  Perez  Simmons,  Eli  Brown,  Welcome  An- 
gell,  John  A.  Howland,  W.  Coleman,  J.  F.  B.  Flagg. 

A portion  of  those  signatures  subsequently  turned 
out  to  be  spurious.  Messrs.  Willard,  Flagg,  Ar- 
nold and  Simmons,  had  not  signed  it.  It  was  pub- 
lished at  the  order  of  J.  A.  Howland,  one  of  its 
signers. 

They  also  disavowed  having  “countenanced  the 
late  movements  of  Dorr,  but  had  endeavored  to  coun- 
teract and  prevent  so  deplorable  an  act  and  one  so 
destructive  of  the  cause  in  which  they  had  been  en- 
gaged.” 

The  suffrage  party  left  with  the  cannon  commenc- 
ed throwing  up  breast  works  three  feet  high  in  the 
afternoon,  were  left  to  their  reflections  during  the 
night,  and  quietly  despersed  next  morning. 

From  the  New  York  American. 

The  mingled  forbearance  and  firmness  of  G overnor 
King,  and  the  state  authorities  generally,  under  the 
trying  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  are 
shown  by  the  event  to  have  been  wisely  adopted;  and 
we  say  this  with  the  more  pleasure,  as,  looking  on 
from  a distance,  we  were  disposed  to  reproach  them 
with  a want  of  energy. 

From  the  Providence  Journal. 

“The  flight  of  Dorr,  and  renunciation  of  his  vio- 
lent and  atrocious  course,  by  his  immediate  friends 
and  the  leaders  of  the  party  which  has  acted  with 
him,  will  remove  the  only  impediment  to  a liberal 
extension  of  suffrage.  Such  an  extension  no  one 
contends  against:  and  we  take  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity, after  the  establishment  of  law,  and  the  manifes- 
tation made  yesterday  of  the  determination  of  the  peo- 
ple to  stand  by  the  government,  to  record  our  opinion 
that  such  an  extension  should  be  made.  We  should 
go  about  the  work,  not  with  the  embittered  feelings 
of  party  spirit,  but  as  men  bound  in  a common  inte- 
rest, and  seeking  a common  object.” 

GENERAL  ORDER. 

Head-quarters,  Providence , May  19,  1842. 

The  commander-in-chief  tenders  his  sincere  thanks 
to  the  Newport  Artillery,  Colonel  Swan,  to  the  Bris- 
tol Artillery,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Taylor,  and  to  the 
Warren  Artillery,  Captain  Fessenden,  for  the  prompt 
manner  in  which  they  obeyed  the  order  of  the  16th 
instant,  and  for  the  efficient  aid  which  they  rendered 
in  dispersing  the  armed  band  collected  on  Federal 
Hill,  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  state. 

The  commander-in-chief  also  tenders  his  sincere 
thanks  to  the  Marine  Artillery,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Nightingale,  to  the  Providence  First  Light  Infantry, 
Captain  Brown,  and  to  the  National  Cadets,  Captain 
Martin,  for  their  services  in  guarding  the  arsenal 
when  menaced  with  an  attack  on  the  night  of  the  16th 
instant,  and  for  their  steady  courage  and  efficient  ac- 
tion in  executing  the  orders  of  yesterday,  while  dis- 
lodging and  dispersing  the  insurgents  upon  Federal 
Hill. 

To  the  Kentish  Guards,  Colonel  Allen,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  also  tenders  his  sincere  thanks;  and, 
while  the  difficulty  of  assembling  the  company  pre- 
vented their  arriving  in  season  to  appear  upon  the 
field,  he  acknowledges  with  pleasure  the  evidence 
which  their  earliest  possible  arrival  gives  of  their 
readiness  to  support  the  law  and  authorities  of  the 
state. 

The  commander-in-chief  congratulates  the  several 
military  corps  and  the  citizen  volunteers  upon  the 
termination  of  these  disturbances,  which  threatened 
to  obstruct  the  regular  execution  of  the  laws  and  to 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  state;  and  he  rejoices  that 
this  object  has  been  accomplished  in  a manner  which, 
while  it  evinced  a determination  to  maintain,  at  all 
hazards,  the  supremacy  of  the  laws,  was  signalized 
by  exemplary  forbearance  towards  those  who  had 
been  betrayed  into  a violation  of  their  duty  as  citi- 
zens. By  order  of  his  excellency: 

SAMUEL  WARD  KING. 

Governor  and  commander-in-chief. 

Elisha  Dyer,jr.  adj'l.  general  of  Rhode  Island. 

Executive  department,  May  21,  1842. 

His  excellency  the  governor  requests  those  citizens 
who  have  supplied  themselves  with  muskets  from  the 


arsenal  and  from  the  city  council  chamber,  to  retain 
them,  and  see  that  they  are  fit  for  use,  until  further 
notice,  and  to  hand  in  their  names  and  the  number 
of  muskets  in  their  possession,  at  the  office'of  the  city 
clerk  immediately.  By  order  of  his  excellency: 
Thomas  A.  Jenclccs,  private  secretary. 

The  “minute  men”  who  are  enrolling  their  names 
at  tli  e New  Era  office,  will  take  the  hint.  Slamm, 
who  was  in  Rhode  Island  last  week,  had,  we  are 
told,  a narrow  escape  from  a coat  of  tar  and  feath- 
ers.  N.  Y.  Americon. 

MICHIGAN. 

iBij  his  excellency,  John  S.  Barry,  governor  in  and  over 
the  state  of  Michigan. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  the  auditor  general  and  state  treasurer 
of  the  state  of  Michigan,  pursuant  to  “an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  adjustment  of  the  five  million  loan,”  ap- 
proved February  15,  A.  D.  1842,  have  made  out  a 
statement  of  all  moneys  received  by  the  state  upon 
the  state  bonds  for  five  millions  of  dollars,  issued  in 
pursuance  of  “an  act  authorising  the  loan  of  a sum 
not  exceeding  five  millions  of  dollars,”  approved 
March  21, 1837,  and  upon  the  state  bonds  for  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  issued  under  “an  act  au- 
thorising a loan  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  relief  of  the  Allegan  and  Marshalljrail  road  com- 
pany,” approved  April  6,  1838,  and  “an  act  authoris- 
ing the  loan  of  a sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ypsilanti  and 
Tecumseh  rail  road  company,”  approved  April  6, 
1838,  and  negotiated  with  said  five  million  loan,  and 
of  the  interest  thereon  accruing  to  the  first  day  of 
July,  1841:  And  whereas  the  said  auditor  general 
and  state  treasurer,  as  by  said  first  mentioned  act  di- 
rected, and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  “a  joint  re- 
solution in  relation  to  the  adjustment  of  the  five  mil- 
lion loan,”  approved  February  17,  1842,  have  made 
out,  in  connexion  with  said  statement, 'an  estimate  of 
damages  sustained  by  the  state  from  the  failure  of 
the  contracting  parties,  with  whom  wa^  negotiated 
said  loans,  to  pay  the  instalments  remaining  unpaid: 
And  whereas, by  said  statement,  after  deducting  there- 
from the  said  estimate  ofdamages,  as  directed  by  said 
act  first  above  mentioned,  there  appears  due  from 
the  state  of  Michigan  to  the  holders  of  said  bonds  the 
sum  of  two  millions  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  24-100  dollars:  and 
whereas  the  said  statement  and  estimate,  with  the 
result,  have  been  submitted  to  me  as  by  said  first 
mentioned  act  required,  and  the  same  found  to  be 
correct: 

Therefore,  1,  John  S.  Barry,  governor  in  and  over 
the  state  of  Michigan,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  said  first  recited  act,  do  hereby 
issue  this  my  proclamation,  to  require  the  holders  of 
the  bonds,  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  acts  aforesaid, 
to  deliver  at  the  office  of  the  state  treasurer  of  the 
state  of  Michigan,  two  millions  eight  hundred  fifty- 
seven  thousand  and  thirty-nine  76-100  dollars  of  said 
bonds,  that  the  same  may  be  cancelled,  bein^  the 
amount  now  outstanding  for  which  no  consideration 
has  been  received  by  said  state,  as  appears  by  the 
statement  aforesaid;  or  the  holders,  at  their  option, 
may  return  the  whole  amount  of  said  bonds  to  said 
state  treasurer,  and  in  such  case  new  bonds  will  be 
issued  for  the  said  amount  of  two  millions  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
20-100  dollars,  so  found  due  as  aforesaid,  to  the  hold- 
ers of  the  original  bonds. 

And  I do  hereby  give  further  notice,  that,  upon 
the  return  of  the  unsatisfied  portion  of  the  original 
bonds,  or  upon  the  issue  of  new  bonds  as  above  set 
forth,  the  auditor  general,  state  treasurer,  and  secre- 
tary of  state,  under  the  sanction  of  the  governor,  are 
authorised  by  the  said  act  first  above  recited  to  en- 
ter into  a negotiation  with  the  holders  of  all  or  any 
of  the  then  outstanding  state  bonds,  or  with  such 
other  person  or  persons  as  may  purpose  to  become 
the  purchaser  or  purchasers  of  said  bonds,  to  sell  and 
convey,  in  satisfaction  thereof,  the  rail  roads  or  oth- 
er public  works  belonging  to  the  state,  at  the  first 
cost,  or  at  a fair  present  valuation;  and  also  such 
portion  as  may  be  necessary  of  the  public  lands  that 
will  become  the  property  of  the  state  under  the  act 
of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  granting  to  the 
state  of  Michigan  half  a million  of  acres;  but  that 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  negotiation,  before 
the  same  becomes  binding  and  obligatory  upon  the 
state,  must  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  le- 
gislature. 

In  testimony  whereof  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  state  to  be  affix- 
ed. Done  at  the  city  of  Detroit  the  27th  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1842,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  66th. 

By  the  governor:  JOHN  S.  BARRY. 

R.  P.  Eldrfdge,  secretary  of  state, 
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MINORITY  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  MANUFACTURES. 

MR.  HABERSHAM,  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MANUFAC- 
TURES, MADE  THE  FOLLOWING  REPORT: 

The  minority  of  the  committee  on  manufactures  to  which 

was  referred  so  much  of  the  president's  message  as  re- 
lates to  discriminating  duties  and  domestic  manufac- 
tures, net  concurring  with  the  majority  in  the  view ^ 

presented  to  the  house , ask  leave,  respectfully,  to  submit 

their  own  in  a separate  report: 

The  undersigned,  being  the  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee, are  impressed  with  the  very  great  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  with  its  delicate  nature,  and 
with  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  in  which  it 
is  involved.  We  are  aware  that  it  is  a subject  of  the 
deepest  interest,  not  only  to  every  section  of  the 
country,  but  to  almost  every  individual  citizen,  and 
therefore  demanding  of  us  and  of  congress  the  gra- 
vest and  most  impartial  consideration.  We  are  also 
aware  that  whatever  views  we  may  present  will  en- 
counter the  severest  scrutiny,  and  be  condemned  by 
the  many  who  look  not  beyond  the  limits  of  then- 
own  county  or  slate,  nor  beyond  the  profit  or  ioss  of 
a particular  branch  of  industry. 

The  capital  and  productive  labor  of  the  United 
States  may  be  divided  into  six  great  interests:  the 
farming,  the  planting,  the  commercial,  the  shipping, 
the  manufacturing,  and  the  mechanical,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  manufacturing;  each  sg  closely  al- 
lied with  and  dependent  upon  others,  that  one  cannot 
be  affected,  beneficially  or  otherwise,  without  affect- 
ing all,  to  a greater  or  less  degree.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  is  another  upon  which  they  are  all  de- 
pendent, not  only  for  protection,  but  for  their  very 
preservation — the  revenue  of  the  Union — which  is  it- 
self, in  turn,  dependent  for  its  increase  or  diminu- 
tion upon  the  prosperity  or  depression  of  each  and 
all. 

If  we  did  not  approach  to  the  consideration  of  a 
subject  so  comprehensive  and  so  delicate,  and  the 
legislation  upon  which  must  act  so  benefically  or 
mischievously  upon  this  great  and  growing  country, 
we  would  be  wanting  in  the  most  ordinary  potriot- 
ism  as  well  as  the  most  common  self-respect. 

The  almost  profound  peace,  of  nearly  twenty- 
seven  years’  duration,  which  has  succeeded  to  the 
loR<r  and  destructive  war  consequent  upon  the  Ame- 
rican and  French  revolutions,  has,  by  giving  confi- 
dence and  security  to  industry,  increased,  to  an  ex- 
tent perhaps  unexampled,  productions  of  every  de- 
scription necessary  for  the  support,  the  comfort,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  man:  and  these,  in  turn,  by  their 
abundance,  have  multiplied  to  like  extent  the  pro- 
ductive population  both  in  Europe  and  in  North 
America.  If  this  extraordinary  increase  of  pro- 
ductive force  had  been  confined  to  the  mere  ordina- 
ry labor  of  man,  assisted  alone  by  the  science,  skill, 
instruments,  and  machinery,  which  he  had  previ- 
ously possessed,  consumption  might,  and  probably 
would,  have  kept  pace  with  production,  and  our 
country,  especially,  would  not  have  been  found  in  its 
present  unprecedented  situation;  a situation  in  which 
a superabundance  of  food  and  clothing,  and  of  other 
essentials  is  cause  of  complaint  and  distress  to  the 
mass.  The  United  States  produce  more  of  these 
than  are  consumed  at  home,  and  more  than  can  be 
sold  or  exchanged  abroad  for  others  which  they 
need.  The  result  is,  that  skill,  and  labor,  and  in- 
dustry, seek  employment  in  vain,  except  content  to 
receive  an  equivalent  in  the  produce  ol  their  own 
labor.  The  property  and  the  produce  of  the  labor 
of  the  debtor  will  not  command  that  which  alone  his 
creditor  will  consent  to  receive  in  payment — money, 
and,  in  consequence,  a cry  of  distress,  almost  of  de- 
spair, has  come  up  to  these  halls,  from  all  parts  of 
our  common  country,  and  our  legislation  is  required 
to  give  relief,  where  we  fear  legislation  is  powerless 
to  give  it.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  an  all-wise 
and  merciful  but  just  Providence  had  willed  to  pun- 
ish our  cupidity,  and  to  teach  us  content,  by  chast- 
ening us  with  the  very  superabundance  of  ills  bless- 
ings. 

By  the  aid  of  chemistry  and  mechanics,  the  means 
of  improving  soils  have  been  ascertained,  and  their 
cultivation,  when  improved,  greatly  facilitated;  and 
lime,  and  marl,  and  compost,  in  themselves  incapa- 
ble of  producing  vegetation,  have  restored  the  worn- 
out  lands  of  the  old  world  to  far  more  than  their 
probable  original  fertility;  while  the  daily  disap- 
pearing wildernesses  ol  the  new,  hitherto  unproduc- 
tive, are  pouring  forth  yearly,  in  addition  to  supply 
already  ample,  their  valuable  products,  exceeding 


in  quantity  the  most  sanguine  anticipations,  and  over- 
stocking the  markets  of  both  hemispheres- with  food 
and  the  raw  materia!  for  manufactures. 

Prior  to  the,  period  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, man  had  been  content  to  borrow  assistance  in 
his  labors  from  animal  power,  from  the  stream,  and 
the  wind;  the  two  last  of  which  he  could  neither  in- 
crease nor  command  at  the  place  where  they  were 
needed.  Not  content  to  depend  on  aid  so  uncertain 
and  beyond  his  control,  he  sought  in  the  vapor  and 
the  winds  and  the  storm  for  a new  auxiliary;  search- 
ed effects  for  their  causes,  and  found  a mighty  power 
which,  with  abundant  materials  at  hand,  and  lying 
waste  around,  he  couid  both  create  and  command 
when  and  where  wanted.  The  steam  engine  sprung 
into  being,  and  has  worked  a revolution  in  the  world 
more  extraordinary  than  any  previous  discovery  of 
science.  On  the  land  it  has  rendered  the  unassisted 
labor  of  man  comparatively  valueless:  and,  on  the 
water  as  well  on  the  land,  has  almost  annihilated 
space,  and  has  enabled  us  to  say  “to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,”  thou  art  my  neighbor. 

Mr.  Adams,  in  his  report  from  the  committee  on 
manufactures  in  1832,  states  that,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  in  1815,  the  mechanical  inventions  then 
in  use  in  Great  Britain  alone  were  estimated  as 
equivalent  to  the  manual  labor  of  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  people.  If  that  estimate  was  correct,  how 
great  must  he  the  increase  since  that  time,  not  in 
Great  Britain  only,  but  in  all  Europe,  and  in  these 
States?  That  of  steam  power  alone  must  far  ex- 
ceed the  manual  labor  of  two  hundred  millions  of 
people.  If  twenty-five  years  ago  production  and 
consumption  kept  pace  with  each  other,  and  then  on- 
ly gave  full  employment  and  a fair  equivalent  for 
labor  and  capital,  what  must  be  the  excess  of  pro- 
duction over  consumption  now,  and  what  its  effects 
upon  labor,  when  it  is  believed  to  be  a moderate  es- 
timate to  say  that  two  hundred  millions  of  laborers 
are  now  added,  who  work  without  tiring,  and  con- 
sume nothing  but  the  wood  and  coal  which  they 
themselves  are  powerful  agents  in  procuring  and 
bringing  to  the  place  of  consumption?  The  results 
of  such  an  addition  to  labor  are  inevitable,  and  are 
now  being  realized  in  a production,  far  beyond  the 
wants  of  consumption,  of  provisions,  the  raw  mate- 
rial, and  the  manufactured  article;  and  nations  are 
competing  with  each  other  for  markets  for  their  su- 
perfluities. The  consequence  is,  a great  reduclion 
in  prices;  a great  diminution  in  the" profits  of  capi- 
tal, and  consequent  depreciation  in  ail  species  of  pro- 
perty; a dearth  of  employment  for  labor,  both  of 
man  and  beast;  a fall  in  wages,  and  a corresponding 
appreciation  in  the  value  of  money.  Had  the  in- 
crease ot  the  circulating  medium,  or  money,  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  of  production,  the  relative 
value  would  have  been  preserved;  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  now  in  use  for 
circulation,  or  as  a basis  of  circulation,  is  diminish- 
ed, and  is  still  diminishing,  not  only  by  the  increas- 
ed consumption  in  manufactures,  but  by  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  produce  of  the  mines.  McCulloch,  in 
the  last  edition  of  his  work,  published  in  1841,  esti- 
mates the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  American 
and  European  mines,  including  those  of  Russia,  to 
be  about  <€6,000,000- — sixth-tenths  less  than  the  an- 
nual produce  when  greatest;  and  he  estimates  the 
value  of  the.  precious  metals  annually  applied  to  the 
arts  in  Europe  and  America  at  <£3,650,000,  leaving 
about  €’2,000,000  a year  to  be  manufactured  into 
coin — being  an  increase  of  coin  for  circulation  bear- 
ing but  a very  small  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
marketable  commodities.  This  reduction  in  the  pro- 
duct of  the  mines  is  tiie  resuit  of  the  various  causes. 
The  monopoly,  by  the  great  house  of  Rothschild,  of 
the  quicksilver  mines  of  Spain,  from  which  the 
principal  supply  of  that  article  is  obtained,  has,  as 
stated  by  one  ol  the  gentlemen  examined  before  the 
committee,  enhanced  its  price  to  an  extent  so  great 
that  it  can  only  be  used  profitably  in  working  the 
richest  ores;  and  millions  of  bushels  of  ores  of  infe- 
rior quality  are,  as  we  are  informed,  lying  worthless 
on  the  surface  to  which  they  have  been  drawn,  be- 
cause the  enhanced  price  of  quicksilver  has  render- 
ed the  process  of  extracting  the  metal  too  expensive 
to  work  them  to  profit.  This  single  fact  proves  how 
necessary  it  is  to  correct  legislation,  especially  for 
purposes  of  revenue,  to  trace  effects  to  their  causes, 
even  if  it  be  only  to  ascertain  that  those  causes  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  legislation.  If  it  be  true, 
and  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  truth,  that 
the  production  of  the  mines  has  to  any  extent  dimin- 
ished by  this  monopoly,  then,  to  that  extent,  the  cir- 
culation of  specie,  and  of  paper  based  upon  specie,  has 
been  diminished,  its  relative  value  to  property  been 
increased,  and  the  relative  value  of  all  property  to 
money  diminished. 

i he  effects  of  the  various  causes  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  trace,  we  trust  not  tediously  or  whol- 
ly unprofitubly,  have  not  been  seriously  experienced 


and  men  were  tempted  by  their  imaginary  wealth, 
and  by  the  facility  of  obtaining  loans, "to  an  extrava- 
gant and  wasteful  expenditure  and  consumption,  and 
a spirit  of  wild  speculation  pervaded  (he  land.  The 
states,  catching  the  pervading  spirit,  constructed 
rail  roads  and  canals  upon  credits  abroad,  and  thus 
gave  additional  employment  to  labor,  and  the  means 
of  a greater  consumption  to  the  laborer;  and,  con- 
sumption still  keeping  pace  with  production,  the 
evil  effects  of  over-production  upon  the  value  of 
property  and  labor  were  not  perceived  or  felt.  But 
now,  that  a great  portion  of  this  spurious  circulation 
progress  of  the  evil  of  over  production,  in  diminish- 
ing the  relative  value  of  property  to  money;  and 
when  the  hanks  were  multiplied,  and  began  to  loan 
and  issue  their  paper  freely,  and  without  regard  to 
their  specie  means  for  its  redemption,  and  the  circu- 
lation was  thus  expanded  by  paper  money  resting  on 
no  solid  specie  basis,  the  market  value  of  property 
and  labor  was  estimated  by  its  value  in  this  bank  pa- 
per, and  not  in  gold  and  silver,  and  prices  advanced; 
in  our  own  country  until  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  and  we  fear  are  not  yet  felt  in  their  full  ex- 
tent. The  substitution  of  bank  paper,  resting  on  a 
solid  specie  basis,  for  specie,  in  the  circulation,  was. a 
beneficial  corrective,  and  checked  for  a time  the 
has  been  withdrawn,  and  others  portions  depreciat- 
ed, from  its  irredeemable  character  and  want  of  con- 
fidence in  its  convertibility  into  specie,  property  and 
labor  are  again  estimated  by  their  value  in  specie, 
and  the  markets  of  consumption  have  been  dimin- 
ished, while  production  is  rapidly  increasing,  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

In  Europe,  the  superabundance  of  labor,  both  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  has  reduced  its  price, 
while  high  taxation  upon  imports  lias  prevented  a 
like  reduction  in  the  prices  of  food;  and  now  the 
day  laborer  and  the  operative  are  forced  to  work  at 
wages  so  low  as  to  be  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life, 
and  no  further  reduction  can  of  course  be  made.  But 
as  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article  has  decreas- 
ed as  production  has  increased  upon  consumption, 
and  the  price  of  labor  there  can  be  reduced  no  lorver, 
a reduction  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material  of  ma- 
nufactures, the  production  of  which  has  also  in- 
creased and  kept  pace  with  the  demand,  has  be- 
come necessary,  to  save  the  manufacturer  from  loss. 
This  reduction  of  the  raw  material  has,  in  this  coun- 
try, been  most  especially  felt  in  the  article  of  cotton, 
which  furnishes  more  than  one  half  of  all  our  domestic 
exports.  Had  the  price  of  food  kept  pace  with  the  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  labor  in  Great  Britain, by  the 
admission  of  food  from  abroad  under  moderate  duties, 
in  exchange  for  her  manufactures,  she  might  still 
have  retained  a large  portion  of  the  market  of  the 
world;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  great  mass  of  her 
population,  in  her  eagerness  to  protect  capitalists, 
whether  in  manufacturing  agricultural  or  com- 
mercial employ,  she  forgot  the  mere  laborer, 
without  other  capital  than  his  bone  and  sinew; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  she  presents  a mass  of 
wealth  unequalled  by  any  other  nation,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  abject  poverty  and  want,  to  which  one- 
sixth  of  her  population  is  subjected.  Her  system  of 
high  protection  to  all  her  great  interests  is  a system 
of  high  taxation,  not  only  upon  all  those  great  inte- 
rests, but  upon  the  labor  of  poverty.  Her  agricul- 
turist is  taxed  for  the  manufacturer;  the  manufac- 
turer, in  turn,  for  the  agriculturist;  and  both  are 
taxed  for  the  ship  interest;  which,  again,  is  taxed  for 
the  benefit  of  both;  and  all  herpeople,  and  all  her  inte- 
rests, are  taxed  to  benefit  her  colonies;  who  are,  in 
turn,  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country. 
Thus  there  is  a complete  circle  of  taxation,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which,  after  paying  to  her  numerous  tax 
gatherers  a large  amount  by  way  of  compensation, 
flows  into  the  treasury  of  the  kingdom,  to  sustain 
her  might  and  her  glory,  to  which  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  the  mass  of  her  people  are  sacrificed. 
As  evidence  of  the  effect  of  this  system  upon  the 
large  landholders  and  upon  the  day  laborer  in  Eng- 
land, we  have  only  to  turn  to  any  newspaper  of  that 
country,  which  finds  its  way  to  this.  As  an  instance 
nearest  at  hand,  we  give  the  following  extract  from 
an  English  paper,  found  in  the  National  Intelligencer 
of  the  19th  instant: 

“It  is  said  that,  by  the  death  of  the  late  duke  of 
Cleveland,  his  eldest  son  succeeds  to€S0,000  a year, 
or  nearly  $390,000;  Lord  William  Pawlett  has  a le- 
gacy of  €560,000,  or  more  than  $2,500,000,  and 
Lord  Harvey  another  of  €440,000,  or  upwards  of 
$2,000,000;  there  is  a legacy  of  €200,000,  or  nearly 
$1,000,000,  to  a grandson;  the  Dowager  has  the 
Yorkshire  estates,  the  house  in  London,  and  an  im- 
mense amount  of  plate,  jewelry,  and  furniture.  A 
large  portion  of  the  unentailed  estates  in  Durham 
goes  to  one  of  his  daughters.  His  Grace,  it  is  said, 
had  €1,250,000,  or  about  $6,000,000  in  the  3b  per 
cent,  consols,  besides  plate  and  jewelry  to  the  value 
of  €1,000,000,  or  $4,800,000.” 
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In  the  same  paper  we  find  the  death  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  the  Hertford  announced,  with  the  remark  that 
he  died  worth  <£2,000,000,  or  upwards  of  #9,000,000. 
Sucli  estates  as  these  may,  no  doubt,  be  found  in 
every  county  in  England,  and  some  even  much  great- 
er. Now,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  im- 
mense estates  have  been  altogether  created  by  the 
high  protection  afforded  to  the  landed  interest  by  the 
high  duties  on  foreign  grain  and  other  products  of 
farming,  but  that  much  of  the  accumulation  has  no 
doubt  been  from  that  source,  at  the  expense  of  the 
day  laborer,  in  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  his  food. 

Now,  let  us  review  the  reverse  side  of  the  picture. 
We  extract  the  following,  from  the  first  paper  at 
hand,  as  a recent  report.  The  cases  stated  are  ac- 
companied by  others  of  like  character,  and  are,  no 
doubt,  true  representations  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  cases  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land. 

‘Let  us  peep  into  the  report  of  the  poor  law  com- 
missioners, that  we  may  the  better  understand  this 
new  doctrine,  which  the  humanity  of  Great  Britain 
is  about  to  engraft  on  the  law  of  nations. 

“These  commissioners  visited  the  poor  in  their 
abodes  ot  wretchedness,  and  the  following  area  few 
of  the  facts  selected  from  their  report: 

“One  witness  says:  ‘I  am  counted  a good  laborer, 
and  when  there  is  employment  to  be  had,  I am  seldom 
idle.  * * * I anl  idle  for  about  three 

months  in  the  year,  on  an  average.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  summer  I was  idle  for  three  weeks,  one  day 
after  another.  I had  no  provision.  I sold  every  ar- 
ticle in  my  house,  rather  than  let  my  wife  out;  you 
may  be  sure  we  ate  the  price  of  them  very  sparingly; 
at  last,  I sold  the  pot  I had  to  boil  my  potatoes,  and 
1 walked  out  of  the  door  myself,  my  wife  and  six 
children.  We  went  of  where  we  were  not  known, 
and  begged.’ 

“Another  says:  ‘I  would  engage  to  work  at  home 
every  day  in  the  year  for  eight  pounds,  without  food 
or  support  of  any  kind.' 


gives  her  all  the  facilities  for  commerce,  protects  her 
people  and  their  property  at  home  from  disturbance 
and  destruction  from  foreign  enemies.  Her  various 
interests  arc  situateil  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  each  other,  and,  in  many  of  her  counties,  are  all 
intermingled.  The  laborer  in  the  field  gets  wages 
from  the  farmer;  his  wife  and  children  are  employed  in 
the  factory;  the  factory  consumes  the  coal  or  the  iron, 
coppcror  tin,  of  the  miner;  the  miner  in  turn,  consumes 
the  products  of  tile  farm  and  the  factory.  The  fac 
tory  works  up  the  wool  of  the  grazier — and  so  round 
the  whole  circle  of  the  neighborhood,  which  itself  is 
but  a picture  of  the  whole  island.  Thus  each  sepa- 
rate business,  while  it  diminishes  competition  in  all 
the  others,  adds,  by  its  consumption,  to  the  value  of 
the  labor  and  property  of  all. 

There  it  would  seem  manifest  that  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood would  be  benefited  by  the  factory;  and  so  it 
would,  if  the  government  did  not,  under  the  guise  of 
protection  to  the  labor  of  each,  extract  a heavy 
amount  of  the  profits  of  each  and  of  all  by  high  tax- 
ation; not  by  a tax  operating  directly  upon  the  man- 
ufactures or  the  raw  material,  both  of  which  can  be 
exported  to  foreign  markets,  and  thus  escape  the  tax, 
but  indirectly  by  a tax  on  the  food  of  the  laborer, 
who  at  last  is  the  sole  producer.  This  tax  is  levied 
in  the  shape  of  high  duties,  which  prevents  foreign 
grain  and  other  provisions  from  coming  into  compe- 
tilion  with  the  home  product,  and  thus,  by  keeping 
the  latter  at  high  prices,  forces  the  laborer  to  de- 
mand an  equivalent  in  high  wages,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  live;  and  this  increase  of  his  wages  retroacts 
again,  to  neutralize  the  benefit  which  the  farmer  de- 
rives from  the  protection.  A mere  revenue  duty  on 
foreign  grain  would  not  have  produced  these  effects; 


for  the  purpose  of  shovving  its  ultimate  results  upon 
the  interests  of  the  whole  union,  and  also  upon  the 
people  of  Dutchess  county  themselves. 

By  the  statement,  the  duties  paid  to  the  govern- 
ment, on  the  imported  articles  consumed  in  that  fac- 
tory, are — 

On  olive  oil,  3,583  gallons;  present  duty, 

20  cents,  #716  60 

Nova  Scotia  boal,  50  chaldrons,  (1,000 

to  be  superseded  by  our  own.)  108  00 

Indigo,  (Bengal),  6,030  lbs.  at  15  cents  900  00 

1,724  60 

Manufactures  produced,  30,396  yards 
broadcloth,  sold  in  N.  York  from  #2 
to  #4  50;  say  average  #3  25  #124,494  00 

35,391  yards  cassimeres  or  kerseys,  at 

$1  25  to  #2  25;  say  average  #1  75  61,935  00 


1,241  yards  jeans,  at  40  cents 

496  00 

Home  valuation,  by  actual  sales 

186,925  00 

Duty  on  the  above  sum  of  $186,925,  at 
33’  per  cent,  (at  which  rate  it  is  pre- 
sumed the  foreign  article  would  be 
imported),  is 

$62,308  33 

Duty,  20  per  cent,  on  home  valuation 

$37,385  00 

Whole  amount  of  duty  actually  paid 
into  the  treasury,  as  per  statement 

1,724  60 

Loss  to  the  revenue  by  excluding  the  fo- 
reign article 

35,660  40 

and  in  such  case  the  amount  of  revenue  would  have  ' As  the  statement  does  not  furnish  the  amount  of 
been  increased  by  the  increase  of  import  from  abroad,  sales,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  we  have  ourselves 
while  now  no  revenue,  comparatively  is  derived  from  fixed  the  above  average  of  sales,  and  that  the  actual 
that  source,  in  consequence  of  the  high  duty.  In  sales  may  have  exceeded  or  fallen  short  of  the  as- 
illustration  of  what  we  have  just  said,  w'e  beg  to  re-  sumed  amount  of  sales.  The  average,  however,  is 
_ I fer  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Srhenck,  a large  pro-  founded  upon  data  furnished,  and  is  probably  near 

“Another,  in  answ'er  to  the  question,  do  your  fa-  j prietor  of  the  Glenham  Wool  Factory,  in  Dutchess  the  truth.  This  factory  went  into  operation  in  1823; 
mily  generally  use  milk  with  their  potatoes,  says: ; county,  New  York,  a part  of  which  is  annexed  ""'1  Ayr"  a -i"*"”  *>,"  - ii,« 

‘Muir  «irt  T ja.i — ‘~r—  — — ’ the  report  of  the  *'  :“~ 


‘Miik,  sir!  1 solemnly  declare,  before  my  neighbors 
here,  that  I have  been  lying  in  my  bed,  having  blis- 


to  and  Mr.  S.  states  the  average  profit  of  the  investment 
majority  of  the  committee,  to  to  be  only  2 i per  cent,  but  by  Mr.  S’s  own  statement, 
vhich  we  refer;  and  another  part  of  which  is  hereto  the  aggregate  dividend  from  1832  to  1841,  both  in- 


ter alter  blister  on  me,  and  did  not  drink  a quart  of : annexed,  marked  No.  1.  We  give  the  statement  for  elusive,  being  a period  of  eleven  years,  is  58  per  cent, 
milk-,  but  eat  potatoes  and  salt  herrings,  and  had  no  j what  it  is  worth,  without  vouching  for  its  correct-  which,  divided  equally  among  those  eleven  years,  is 
drink  but  cold  water.  A great  many  of  us  would  pray  ness;  but,  as  he  is  a deeply  interested  witness  in  fa-  5-3.1 1 per  cent,  as  follows: 
the  Almighty  to  take  us  off;  it  would  be  better  for  us  j vor  of  manufactures  and  high  protective  duties,  we  ] 1831,  dividend  10  per  cent. 


than  to  live  in  our  poverty  and  need.’ 


protective 

may  be  permitted  to  rely  upon  his  facts  in  an  argu- 


Yet  it  has  been  said,  even  on  this  floor,  not  once  ] ment  against  the  protective  system;  the  more  espe- j 
but  often,  that  Great  Britain  has  been  exalted  to  her . cially,  as  Mr.  S challenges  a refutation  of  his  state- 1 
present  state  of  wealth,  and  power,  and  happiness,  I ment,  and  is  said  to  be  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  com- 
by  a system  of  high  protection;  and  her  persever-  inittee  on  manufactures  of  1828. 

. i Mr.  S.  states  the  capital  of  the  company  to  be, 

$140,000.  They  manufacture  wool  into  broadcloths,  I 
kerseys,  &c.  They  consume,  in  the  products  of  the 
neighborhood,  of — 

Fleece  wool,  170,000  lbs.  costing  $72,954  39 

Soap,  11,174  lbs.  costing  1,195  98 

Teazles  1,545  57 

Cords  firewood  585  88 


ance  in  that  system  is  held  up  to  us  an  example  wor- 
thy of  our  imitation.  But  we  say  that  a svstem,  pro- 1 
ductive  of  such  effects  upon  her  population,  ought 
not  to  be  favored  by  a government  established  as 
ours  is,  to  protect  and  preserve  the  rights  and  hap- 
piness of  all,  without  regard  to  ranks  or  sectional 
interests,  and  whose  desire  for  power  and  for  glory 
ought  to  reach  no  further  than  may  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  that  main  object. 

But  the  statesmen  of  England  themselves  are  be- 
ginning to  admit  the  evils  of  that  system,  and  are 
now  endeavoring  to  effect  a cure,  as  far  as  may  be 
in  their  power,  by  a reduction  of  the  protective  du- 
ties on  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  a bill, 
by  the  last  accounts,  was  then  pending  before  par- 
liament, introduced  and  supported  by  the  minis- 
try, to  reduce  some  of  the  duties  which  have  been 
found  most  oppressive  on  the  laboring  classes;  and, 
among  others,  on  some  of  the  very  articles  which  are 
included  in  the  retaliatory  clause  of  the  bill  reported 
by  the  majority  of  the  committee,  and  now  pending 
before  this  house. 


The  pay,  in  wages  to  their  operatives, 
per  annum 


76,281  80 
40,000  00 
116,281  80 


1832,  no  dividend, 

1833,  dividend  10  per  cent. 

1834,  no  dividend, 

1835,  dividend  15  per  cent. 

1836,  no  dividend, 

1837,  no  dividend, 

1838,  dividend  8 per  cent. 

1839,  dividend  8 per  cent. 

1840,  no  dividend, 

1841,  dividend  7 per  cent. 

In  the  seven  years  previous  to  1831  there  was  no 
dividend,  except  in  the  year  1825,  when  a dividend 
of  5 per  cent,  was  made;  and  in  1827  there  was  a 
loss  of  13  per  cent.  One  more  fact  from  the  state- 
ment, and  v/e  will  proceed  to  draw  our  conclusions. 
It  states  the  whole  expenses  of  the  factory  (includ- 
ing the  expenses  of  insurance,  transportation,  inte- 
rest, &c.,  amounting  to  $7,135,  51,  and  sundries  not 
specified,  amounting  to  $3,795  66)  to  be  $144,556. 


But,  admitting  that  the  system  of  high  protection 


Thus,  continues  Mr.  S.  by  the  capital  of  $140,000  Now,  our  first  conclusion  is,  that  there  is  error 
1 of  this  single  factory,  a market  is  furnished  for  the  cither  in  our  average  of  sales  or  in  Mr.  Schenck’s 
products  of  that  county  of  $116,000.  The  labor  of  statement  of  dividend  of  7 per  cent,  for  1841;  for 
the  170  operatives,  alone,  supports  not  less  than  500  the  sales  of  that  year  being  $186,925,  and  the  whole 
persons,  and  these  consume,  weekly,  of  the  products  expenses  but  $144,556,  the  difference  would  be 
of  agriculture,  not  less  than  the  value  of  $200  per  $42,369,  or  upwards  of  30  per  cent,  on  the  capital, 
week,  in  beef,  pork,  flour,  butter,  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  IVe  call  upon  those  who  know  the  prices  better  than 
&c.  equal  to  10,400  per  annum.  “To  sum  up  the  we  do  to  say  where  the  error  is,  and  to  what  extent, 

| whole,  in  his  own  words:  “Thus  $1,422,000  is  the  if  any.  But  take  Mr.  S’s  own  statement  of  divi- 
agricultural  capital  now  in  requisition  to  supply  the  dends  for  the  last  11  yeais,  and  there  is  an^average 


moinin  I / i . r»  • , • ■ . . * 1 dill  ILUllUrdl  L(l  IJIldl  liuvv  ill  K/UUloHloU  Jur  r ‘J  luv  J 7 , O 

maintained  by  Great  Britain  is  not  only  necessary  manufacturing  investment  of  $140,000.”  This  sup- 1 annual  profit  of  5-3.11  per  cent.,  and  in  1841  of  7 

but  beneficial  to  her  people;  which  we  have  just  seen,  - - * ’ ^ 1 — x r — u:~ u — — n 

is  denied  by  some  of  her  leading  statesmen,  and,  as  we 
believe,  only  sustained  by  those  who  are  deeply  in- 

terested  in  sustaining  it— that  is,  the  great  landhold-  ] aad  food for ' ’ 170  operaTivesV  with"thc'ir"  families,  es-  try  in  ' that  year;  “and  yet  Mr.  S.  says  “less  than  a 
ers — is  tins  evidence  that  such  a system  is  suited  to  — 1 j--a~  r-n  — ~ ««  +v» ^ Grouvn  onct 

our  circumstances,  or  that  it  will  be  wise  in  us  to 
persevere  in  it?  We  think  not.  We  will  say  no- 
thing ol  her  need  of  immense  revenue  to  maintain  her 
vast  dominion  by  sea  and  land,  her  navies,  and  her 
armies,  and  her  hosts  ol  civil  officers.  We  will  con- 

duti^on^hTr  nn*  t|’e  .c^ects  °*  her  high  protective , manulaclurer  can  rmu  a proiuauie  niamu  n«  ma 
revenile  h P P 1 °n  at  llome-  wlthout  regard  to  productS)  and  as  iong  as  the  government  abstains, 

from  heavy  direct  taxation,  outweighing  the  benefits 


ply  consists  of  the  wool,  soap,  teazles  and  firewood,  per  cent.;  either  of  which,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
used  in  the  factory;  of  winter  fodder  and  summer  is  better  than  the  average  of  the  rice,  cotton,  or  to- 
pasture  for  the  sheep,  and  provender  for  the  horses,  bacco,  or  wheat  growers,  in  any  part  of  our  coun- 
■ - ’ - — ■■  a.-:—  __  try  in  that  year;  and  yet  Mr.  S.  says  “less  than  a 

duty  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  foreign  cost  of  woollens 
will  not  sustain  the  domestic  manufacturer.  The 
majority  of  the  committee  either  doubt  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Schenck's  statement  of  the  amount  of  duty  ne- 


limated  at  500. 

Here,  then,  is  a large  expenditure,  beneficial  to 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  inoabitarits  of  the  county,  in 
a greater  or  less  degree,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 


whole  population  of  England  is  more  or  less  bene-,  ccssary  to  sustain  the  manufacture,  or  they  are  will- 

- . r . , a . , > , • . _ l to  lnt  flio  vitriol  lt»n  fnotnrips  fro  to  rm  nr  For  nv  t ho 


fited  by  their  manufactures;  that  is,  as  long  as  the 
manufacturer  can  find  a profitable  market  lor  his 


Is  it  surprising  that  the  people  of  Dutchess  county 
looking  alone  to  the  immedite  benefits  to  themselves 
without  regard  to  the  ultimate  effects  even  on  Ihem- 


revenue 

Great  Britain  is  confined  within  geographical  li- 
mits scarcely  exceeding,  if  equalling,  some  of  our 
own  states.  Within  these  narrow  limits  twenty  mil-, 

lions  ol  population  are  crowded.  A portion  of  her  selves,  or  to  the  immediate  effect  upon  other  portions 
lands  is  only  fitted  for  pasturage,  while  another  por-  ] of  the  union,  should  be  the  advocates  of  high  pro- 
l'<jn  ls  well  adapted  to  agriculture.  Her  bowels  are  tection?  But  let  us  pursue  the  statement  of  Mr. 
nlled  with  iron,  tin,  copper,  coal,  and  other  rnateri-  Schcnck,  not  for  the  purpose  of  showing  its  tempo- 
als  for  manufacture.  Her  insular  situation,  while  it  rary  benefits  to  the  people  of  Dutchess  county,  but 


mg  to  let  the  woollen  factories  go  to  ruin;  for,  by  the 
bill  reported,  the  duty  is  fixed  at  40  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem; being  the  same  as  the  duty  on  30th  June,  1841, 
iti  which  year  the  7 per  cent,  dividend  was  made; 
and  about  7 per  cent,  less  than  the  duty  in  June, 
1835,  in  which  year  the  15  per  cent,  dividend  was 
made;  and  ten  percent,  less  than  in  June,  1833, 
when  the  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  was  made,  and 
which  last  was  a duty  of  50  per  centum — the  least 
amount  now  fixed  by  Mr.  Schenck  as  necessary  to 
preserve  the  manufacturer  from  ruin.  If  so,  let  not 
the  laborer  in  that  factory,  or  the  farmer,  or  the 
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grazier,  who  supply  it,  be  deceived  by  the  immedi- 
ate benefits  to  themselves:  they  must  also  look  to 
the  immediate  and  ultimate  effect  upon  the  revenue 
from  customs,  and  reflect  that,  if  home  manufac- 
tures exclude  the  foreign,  they  must  reduce  or  de- 
stroy revenue  from  foreign  manufactures;  and  that 
the  government  will  be  forced,  of  necessity,  to  sup- 
ply revenue  for  its  ordinary  wants,  to  heavy  taxa- 
tion on  tea  and  coffee,  now  admitted  free,  and  on 
salt  and  other  foreign  products  of  common  use 
among  them;  and,  when  these  fail  to  supply  a suffi- 
ciency income,  then  to  a direct  taxation  on  their 
lands,  buildings,  sheep,  and  capital  and  labor,  as  is 
now  the  case  in  England;  for  revenue  must  be  had, 
and  to  an  amount  daily  increasing,  as  the  country  in- 
creases, for  the  necessary  increasing  expenditures  of 
the  government.  The  immediate  benefit,  then,  is 
lost,  in  the  certianty  of  the  ultimate  burden,  which, 
as  in  England,  will  reduce  a large  mass  of  our  peo- 
ple to  a taxation  pressing  them  to  starvation. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  show  the  effects  of  one 
small  factory  on  its  immediate  neighborhood,  and 
upon  revenue,  we  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
effects  of  the  whole  protected  manufactures  of  the 
union  upon  different  portions  of  the  country,  and 
upon  the  revenue  from  customs.  For  the  purpose 
of  doing  this  within  a limited  scale,  we  have  select- 
ed a few  of  the  most  important,  both  of  production 
and  consumption,  believing  that  an  exposition  of  the 
effects  of  these  will  be  a fair  illustration  of  the  j 
whole.  The  facts  which  will  he  here  presented  are 
for  the  most  part  taken  from  the  returns  of  the  late 
census;  from  the  treasury  reports  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports, especially  of  the  year  1840;  and  from  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  committee,  a part  of  which 
is  annexed  to  the  report  of  the  majority.  In  stating 
figures  we  have  generally  omitted  numbers  less  than 
1,000  as  immaterial.  The  omissions  of  the  frac- 
tions, many  of  which  are  large,  may  lead  to  appa- 
rent discrepancies  in  aggregates;  and  it  is  possible, 
even  after  the  utmost  care,  that  errors  may  have 
been  committed  to  the  extent  of  ten  or  even  twenty 
thousand  in  large  sums;  but  errors  of  thousands 
where  the  results  are  millions,  cannot  materially  af- 
fect the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  arrived. 

By  reference  to  the  retains  of  the  sixth  census, 
just  made,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  in  eight  states, 
which  lie  together,  in  the  northern  and  northeastern 
sections  of  the  union,  (to  wit-.  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania),  with  a 
free  population  of  6,258,000,  the  value  of  manufac- 
tures of  wool  is  $18,840,000;  while  the  value  of  the 
same  manufacture  in  all  the  remaining  states  and 
territories,  including  the  District  of  Columbia,  con- 
taining a free  population  of  8,316,000,  and  a slave 
population  of  2,486,000 — in  all,  10,802,000 — is  only 
$1,852,000.  It  will  be  further  seen,  that  the  quanti- 
ty of  domestic  fleece  wool  produced  in  the  year  1840, 
in  the  same  eight  states,  is  20,266,000  pounds;  a part 
of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Schenck’s  statement, 
found  a market  at  his  factory  at  48  cents  per  pound, 
or,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Cutts,  was 
worth  in  Vermont,  in  the  same  year,  an  average  of 
'40  cents;  which  last  we  adopt  as  the  basis  of  our 
estimate,  and  at  which  rate  the  above  quantity  of 
wool  was  worth  $8,106,000,  while  in  all  the  residue 
of  the  union  the  production  was  only  15,535,000 
pounds,  worth  $6,214,000;  showing  a difference  in 
favor  of  the  eight  states  of  $1,892,000.  It  will  also 
appear,  by  reference  to  the  report  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  of  the  imports  and  exports  from  the 
1st  October,  1839,  to  the  30th  September,  1840, 
(the  latest  report  we  have),  that  of  manufactures 
of  wool  there  were  imported,  free  of  duty,  2,387,000 
dollars;  of  goods  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty, 
$6,227,000;  and  of  those  subject  to  specific  duty, 
$463,000— in  all,  subject  to  duty  $6,690,000.  It 
will  further  appear,  that  there  were  re-exported  of 
the  above,  free  of  duty,  $24,000;  of  dutiable  goods 
not  entitled  to  drawback,  $17,500;  and  of  goods  en- 
titled to  drawback,  $346,000 — making,  in  all,  of 
goods  manufactured  of  wool,  which  were  imported 
and  paid  duty,  $6,344,000.  The  result  is,  that  the 
whole  import  of  woollens  which  remained  in  the 
country  for  consumption  for  that  year  was  only 
$8,689,000.  After  a careful  examination,  we  can- 
not find  that  there  was  any  export  of  the  domestic 
manufacture  in  that  year.  The  whole  domestic  pro- 
duction, of  course,  remained  in  the  country  for  con- 
sumption, and  which,  added  to  the  foreign  import 
not  re-exported,  gives  for  the  whole  consumption  of 
•the  union,  in  that  year,  $29,385,000;  of  which 
$18,840,000  was  the  production  of  the  eight  states 
above  named.  This  consumption  will  give,  as  the 
consumption  of  each  individual  in  the  U.  States, 
about  $1  70;  which,  from  our  experience,  is  not  the 
average  consumption  of  the  slave  population,  or 
scarcely  so,  and  is  so  small  as  to  induce  the  belief 
that  foreign  woollens  must  have  been  smuggled,  or 


that  the  census  returns  are  far  below  the  truth.  We 
will,  however,  take  this  as  the  average  per  head. 
The  result  is,  that,  according  to  population,  the 
eight  states  consume  $11,754,000,  while  the  whole 
residue  of  the  union  consumes  $17,631,000  worth. 

Having  now  disposed,  for  the  present,  of  the  sub- 
ject of  woollens,  let  us  proceed  in  like  manner  to 
the  subject  of  manufactures  of  iron.  By  the  cen- 
sus returns  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  manufac- 
ture of  cast  iron  in  the  union  is  286,903  tons,  and 
that  of  bar  iron  is  197,233  tons;  of  which  the  same 
eight  states  produce  166,613  tons  of  cast,  and  158,515 
of  bar,  while  the  product  of  all  the  rest  of  the  un- 
ion is  120,290  tons  of  cast,  and  38,718  of  bar.  By 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Oakley,  annexed  to  the  report 
of  the  majority,  it  appears  that  the  cast  iron,  when 
converted  into  certain  forms,  is  worth  about  $80  per 
ton  in  the  home  market,  and  bar  and  other  wrought 
iron  about  $85  per  ton,  average;  and  he  estimates 
the  whole  wrought  and  cast  iron  made  in  the  United 
States  in  1840  at  $25,000,000.  Taking  his  values; 
and  referring  to  the  census  returns  for  data  on  which 
to  found  proportions  of  production,  we  believe  we 
are  below  the  truth  when  we  say  that  the  eight 


leaves  for  the  home  consumption  $42,801,000;  which, 
added  to  the  foreign,  makes  the  whole  consumption 
of  the  United  States  in  1840  equal  to  $48,202,000, 
about  equal  to  $2  80  for  each  person;  and,  adopting 
the  above  ratio  of  4 parts  to  6,  gives  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  eight  states  $19,280,000,  and  for 
that  of  the  residue  of  the  union  the  sum  of 
$28,921,000.  Now,  when  we  recollect  that  cotton 
cloth  is  used  as  a substitute  for  all  other  cloths,  for 
every  use  to  which  cloth  can  be  applied,  and  is  of 
more  common  use  among  the  poor  than  any  other, 
we  do  not  think  that  $2  80  per  head  exceeds  the 
average  consumption  of  any  section  of  the  country; 
and  if  we  are  right  in  this,  the  census  estimate  must 
he  entirely  below  the  truth,  as  any  individual  can  as- 
certain by  calculating  the  average  consumption  of 
his  own  family,  be  they  white  or  black.  Time  will 
not  permit  us  to  go  into  similar  examinations  of 
other  branches  of  extensive  manufacture  in  the  U. 
States — such  as  paper,  refined  sugar,  hats,  and  glass; 
the  three  former  of  which,  it  is  believed,  are  now 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  excluded  from  import  by  the 
high  duty. 

Having  endeavored  by  the  above  statements  to 


states  produced  67  parts,  or  $16,750,000,  while  the ; S|]0W  the  comparative  production  and  consumption 
rest  of  the  union  produced  33  parts,  or  $8,250,000. 1 ;n  the  eight  states  named,  with  that  of  all  the  rest 
By  the  table  of  exports  of  the  produce  of  iron,  for  i 0p  the  union,  in  the  above  four  great  articles  of  ma- 
1840,  doc.  122,  page  252,  it  appears  that  the  whole  nufacture,  and  also  the  amount  of  consumption  of 
export  of  the  United  States  of  the  domestic  pro- j each  0f  those  articles  which  pay  no  duty,  in  compa- 
ducts  of  iron  was  $1,104,000;  leaving  for  home  con-  rison  with  the  amount  imported  which  pays  duty, 
sumption  $23,886,000.  By  the  summary  table  of  ]et  us  now  proceed  to  ascertain  from  the  exports  of 
imports,  included  in  the  above  document,  page  122,  domestic  productions  how  those  eight  states  stand  in 
it  appears  that  the  amount  of  manufactures  of  iron  j that  regard,  in  proportion  to  the  exports  of  the  resi- 
imported  in  that  year,  pay  ing  ad  valorem  duty , was  due  of  the  union.  The  whole  export  of  domestic 
$2,575,000;  that  paying  specific  duties,  $4,656,000 — j productions  of  every  description,  for  the  vear  1840, 
making  in  all  $7,231,000;  of  which  was  re-exported,  was  $111,655,000;  of  which  the  products  of  the  sea, 
entitled  to  drawback,  $134,000,  and  not  entitled,  amounting  to  $3,198,000,  may  be  considered  almost 
$57,000;  leaving  amount  paying  duty,  ^$7,097,000; ; exclusively  the  product  of  the  labor  of  the  eight 
and  leaving  for  consumption,  $7,040,000;  and  leaving 'state.s;  while  tobacco  $9,883,000,  and  raw  cotton 


for  the  whole  home  consumption,  both  of  domestic 
and  foreign,  $31,030,000;  of  which,  according  to  the 
ratio  of  population  of  4 parts  to  the  eight  states,  and 
of  6 parts  to  the  residue  of  the  union,  the  former 
consumed,  say  $12,412,000,  and  the  latter  18,618,000 
dollars.  This  estimate,  even  in  this  article,  is  pro- 


$63,870,000,  and  rice  $1,942,000,  in  the  aggregate 
$75,695,000,  were  certainly  the  exclusive  productof 
the  residue  of  the  union.  Now,  allowing  one-half 
of  all  the  balance  of  the  exports  to  the  eight  states, 
which  any  one  who  will  examine  the  summary  table 
i of  exports  annexed  to  the  treasury  report  for  1840, 


bably  a fair  one,  from  the  well-known  destructive  ab0Ve  referred  to,  will,  we  believe,  think  to  be  a 


character  of  the  slave  population. 

Passing,  now,  from  the  manufactures  of  iron,  we 
will  proceed  to  those  of  leather;  and  here,  again, 


very  liberal  allowance,  those  states  export  half,  say 
$16,386,000;  to  which  add  the  products  of  the  sea, 
as  above,  $3,198,000,  and  we  have  $19,584,000  as 


we  rely  upon  the  census  returns  of  1840,  though  said  ; the  whole  amount  of  their  share  of  the  foreign  ex- 


to  be  far  below  the  truth.  The  whole  leather  ma- 
nufacture of  the  United  States  is  stated  to  be  in  va- 
lue $33,134,000;  of  this  amount,  the  eight  states 


j ports  of  the  year  1840,  while  the  exports  of  the  pro- 
I ductions  of  the  residue  of  the  union  amounted  to 
$92,081,000. 
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produce  $25,126,000,  while  the  residue  of  the  union  “ Taking  all  the  estimates  as  above  made  to  be  cor- 
produces  only  $8,008,000.  The  committee  of  aeon-  rect,  and  we  believe  they  approximate  very  nearly, 
vention  of  dealers,  manufacturers,  and  operatives  in  j jf  not  entirely,  to  the  truth,  the  following  table  will 
leather,  assembled  in  Boston  in  March  last,  reported  j show  the  aggregate  results: 
to  your  committee,  as  w7ill  be  found  in  the  statement  ~~  ‘ — 

annexed  to  the  report  of  the  majority,  that  they  es- 
timate that  this  manufacture  produces  in  the  United 
States  “more  than  $50,000,000  worth  annually,  em- 
ploying 100,000  persons.”  We  will,  however,  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  amount  stated  in  the  census  re- 
turns, because  it  exhibits  the  particular  amount  of 
production  in  each  state;  premising  that  the  above 
committee  state  the  product  of  Massachusetts  alone 
as  equal  to  $18,000,000,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the 
whole,  as  shown  by  the  census.  The  import  of  ma- 
nufactures of  leather  into  the  United  States  in  1840, 
paying  an  ad  valorem  duty,  was  $473,091,  and  speci- 
fic duties  $69,407,  and  the  whole  re-export  $80, 

(which  re-export  of  $80  worth  went  to  Texas),  leav- 
ing $542,000  for  consumption,  paying  duty.  The  do- 
mestic exports  were,  of  shoes  and  boots,  $214,360, 
and  of  saddlery,  $59,517,  being  together  $273,800, 
and  being  more  than  half  of  all  the  import;  leaving 
of  domestic  and  foreign  production,  for  home  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States,  $33, 403, 000,  or  about 
$2  average  to  each  person,  and  which,  according  to 
the  ratio  above  adopted,  of  4 parts  to  6,  will  give 
for  consumption  to  the  eight  states  $13,361,000  and 
to  the  residue  of  the  union  $20,041,000;  and  this  last 
cannot  certainly  be  incorrect,,  if  the  whole  con- 
sumption, as  estimated  by  the  manufacturers,  of 
$50,000,000,  is  correct. 

Passing  from  the  manufactures  of  leather,  we 
will  proceed  to  the  examination  of  those  of  cotton.  By 
the  census  returns  it  appears  that  the  whole  value 
of  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  the  U.  States  is 
$46,350,000;  of  these,  the  eight  states  produce 
$41,380,000,  and  the  residue  of  the  union  $4,970,000. 

The  value  of  like  manufactures  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  1840  is  $6,504,000;  and  the  amount 
re-exported  $1,103,000;  leaving  for  home  consump- 
tion the  value  of  $5,401,000.  Of  the  re-exportation, 
the  value  of  $989,700  was  entitled  to  drawback; 
which,  being  deducted  from  the  whole  import,  leaves 
$5,515,000  subject  to  duty.  The  exports  of  the  do- 
mestic manufactures  were  $3,549,000;  which,  de- 
ducted from  the  value  of  the  domestic  manufacture, 
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Remark.  The  difference  in  the  above  tables  be- 
tween the  aggregates  of  the  domestic  production  and 
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of  the  consumption  of  the  domestic  production  is  the 
amount  of  domestic  products  exported.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  entire  accuracy  in  the  above  calculations, 
but  the  aggregates  approximate  so  nearly  the  truth, 
that  the  errors,  if  any,  cannot  affect  materially  the 
great  results. 

The  first  of  these  results  is,  that  the  eight  states 
produced,  in  that  year,  (1840),  $79,020,000  of  the 
above  four  classes  of  manufactures  more  than  all  the 
other  eighteen  states,  and  the  territories  and  the 
District;  and  that  they,  (the  eight  states),  consume 
of  that  amount  $48,140,000,  leaving  the  residue,  after 
deducting  the  foreign  exports,  of  $4,926,000,  say 
$25,954,000,  as  the  consumption  of  the  rest  of  the 
union,  of  the  domestic  manufactures  of  woollens,  iron, 
leather  and  cottons,  of  the  eight  states.  Now,  if  we 
assume  the  average  duties  on  similar  articles  to 
have  been,  in  1840,  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which 
no  one  can,  we  think,  doubt,  who  will  examine  the 
table  No.  3,  annexed  to  the  report  of  the  majority, 
the  duty  on  the  25,954,000  dollars,  if  the  same 
amount  had  been  imported,  would  have  amounted 
to  9,083,000  dollars,  while  the  duty  actually  paid 
into  the  treasury,  on  all  the  imports  of  the  like  four 
classes  of  manufactures,  calculated  on  the  same 
rate  of  duty,  paid  into  the  treasury  only  6,823,000 
dollars.  Now,  all  the  manufacturers  who  have  been 
examined  before  the  committee  seem  to  agree  that, 
unless  the  duties  on  those  articles  are  kept  as  high 
as  they  were  in  1840,  they  cannot  live,  or  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  manufacture  in  our  own 
market;  and  in  this  opinion  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee seem  to  have  concurred,  by  reporting  a bill 
assessing  the  same  amount  of  duties  on  those  im- 
ports as  were  levied  in  1840.  If  so,  the  consumers 
pay,  in  the  increased  price  of  the  domestic  product 
over  the  foreign,  the  whole  duly  of  35  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  (that  is,  $9,083,000),  which  whole  amount 
is  paid  by  the  eighteen  states  and  territories  in  the 
following  proportions,  according  to  representative 
population,  at  the  ratio  of  65,500,  that  is  to  say,  di- 
viding the  whole  into  128  parts:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan,  pay  43  parts,  or  $3,051,000;  Dela- 
ware, Maryland  and  Virginia  23  parts,  or  $1,632,000; 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  pay  21  parts,  or  $1,490,000; 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Loui- 
siana and  Mississippi,  41  parts,  or  $2,907,000.  In 
these  estimates  we  have  taken  the  two-fifths  of  the 
slave  population  unrepresented  as  equivalent  to  the 
consumption  of  the  state  of  Maine,  and  the  three 
territories  and  the  District.  Of  this  whole  amount, 
not  one  dollar  goes  into  the  treasury,  but  the  whole 
to  the  manufacturers  of  the  eight  states,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  difference  of  price  secured  to  them  by 
the  protective  duty.  This  being  the  fact,  the  inquiry 
is  presented  to  these  eighteen  states,  whether;  as  a 
mere  matter  of  profit  and  loss,  those  states,  or  any 
portion  ol  them,  gain,  in  the  protection  afforded  to 
their  productions,  an  equivalent  for  this  amount  of  in- 
direct taxation?  We  think  not,  especially  when  it 
is  considared  that  this  consumption  of  the  foreign 
article,  thus  excluded  by  the  domestic,  would  have 
paid  into  the  treasury  the  greater  part  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  $9,033,01)0,  at  no  greater  cost  to  them, 
and  of  a greater  portion  of  which  they  would  have 
got  the  benefit  of  the  expenditure.  And  for  this 
amount  of  duty,  and  the  $29,994,000  of  the  consump- 
tion, they  have  actually  paid  in  their  foreign  ex- 
ports, though  not  into  the  treasury,  or  to  the.  foreign  pro- 
ducer, as  will  appear  by  the  statement  of  foreign  ex- 
ports above.  The  distribution  which  we  have  thus 
made  of  this  tax  among  the  states,  as  above,  must, 
of  course,  be  modified  by  the  greater  or  less  amount 
of  their  own  domestic  production  of  the  several 
kinds. 

As  evidence  that  the  domestic  manufacture  is  ex- 
cluding the  foreign  to  an  extent  that  endangers  re- 
venue altogether,  except  derivable  from  that  portion 
of  our  consumption  which,  on  account  of  climate 
or  other  cause  cannot  be  furnished  by  home  pro- 
duotion,  we  refer  to  the  leather  manufacture,  to 
show  that  a consumption  which,  by  data  from  the 
census  returns,  exceeds  $33,000,000,  and,  by  the 
statements  of  the  manufacturers  before  the  commit- 
tee, exceeds  $50,000,000,  only  pays  duty  on  542,000 
dollars,  that  being  the  value  of  the  foreign  import  iri 
1840.  By  reference  to  the  tables  of  imports  for  that 
year,  with  a population  of  17,000,000.  we  import- 
ed, of  boots,  shoes  and  slippers,  63,624  pairs;  and  by 
reference  to  the  tables  attached  to  the  report  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  of  that  day,  of  imports  from 
1st  October,  1801,  to  30th  September,  1802,  it  will 
appear  that,  with  a population  of  5,306,000,  there 
were  imported  93,440  pairs.  By  reference  to  the  same 
tables,  it  will  also  appear  that,  in  1840,  there  were 
imported  of  nails  and  spikes  819,000  pounds;  and  in 
3 801— ’2,  as  above,  3,448,171  pounds — a difference  iri 
favor  of  1801-’2  of  2,629,171  pounds.  This  reduc- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  imports  of  only  two  articles 
ol  extensive  consumption  in  our  country  will  show 


the  effect  of  domestic  manufactures  upon  revenue. 
An  investigation  into  other  articles,  of  like  com- 
mon consumption,  would,  no  doubt,  show  like  re- 
sults. But  why  waste  time  in  further  examination, 
when  the  tabic  above  shows,  in  a consumption  of 
141,000.000  dollars  worth,  only  $21,500,000,  or  one- 
seventh,  is  supplied  from  abroad? 

We  have  stated  above  that  the  eighteen  states, 
with  three  territories  and  the  district,  pay  a taxation 
of  upwards  of  $9,000,000  to  the  other  eight  states; 
but,  to  prevent  cavilling,  we  will  reduce  the  amount 
to  three-fourths  of  that  sum — say  to  $6,750,000. 
There  are  those,  however,  who  deny  the  existence  of 
such  tax  altogether;  and  others,  more  reasonable, 
who,  while  they  admit  the  tax.  insist  that,  by  the 
additional  demand  which  is  created  for  the  produc- 
tions of  the  eighteen  states  and  the  territories,  the 
benefit  is  equal  to  the  tax,  and  neutralizes  it.  Let 
us  for  a moment  examine  these  two  positions.  The 
first  rests  upon  the  assertion  that  the  competition 
created  by  the  domestic  manufacture  has  so  reduced 
prices  that  the  consumer  is  even  the  gainer  by  the 
high  protection  which  first  induced,  and  now  sustains, 
the  domestic  manufacturing  system.  We  ask  if  this 
is  true?  By  reference  to  the  statements  annexed  to 
the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  and  the 
price  current  of  London  for  the  year  1806,  which  will 
be  there  found,  it  will  appear  that  the  price  of  bar 
iron  there,  in  that  year,  was  £11  10s.,  which,  at  four 
dollars  and  eighty  cents  to  the  pound  sterling,  is 
$83  60;  and  by'  another  table,  there  to  be  found,  it 
will  appear  that,  in  the  year  1841,  in  the  same  mar- 
ket., the  English  bar  iron  was  =£6  15s.=$32  10.  At 
the  same  time  it  will  appear  that,  in  Sweden,  the 
best  Swedish  bar  iron,  which  is  admitted  to  be  equal 
to  if  not  better  than  all  others,  was  selling  for  £11 
5s.=$53  92.  The  Swedish  bar  iron  sells  now  in 
London,  after  paying  a duty  of  $7  10  per  ton,  for 
$64  80.  The  domestic  bar  iron  of  this  country  sells 
now,  and  did  in  1841,  in  the  New  York  market,  at 
$85  per  ton,  which  is  more  than  the  highest  priced 
bar  iron  did  in  London  in  1806;  while  the  best  bar 
iron  can  be  had  in  Sw'eden  for  $53  92,  being  $31  08 
per  ton  less  than  the  consumer  in  the  United  States 
pays  for  the  same  or  an  inferior  quality  of  the  do- 
mestic article.  Mr.  Young,  in  his  statement,  also 
annexed  to  the  majority  report,  says:  “That  upon 
the  English  prices  of  bar  iron  in  November  last,  and 
a duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  bar  iron  could  be  delivered 
on  the  dock  in  New  York  at  abont  $37  per  ton,” 
which  is  $48  less  than  our  domestic  bar  iron  can  be 
now  purchased  at  the  same  place.  All  the  above 
facts  rest  upon  the  testimony  of  the  manufacturers 
themselves;  and,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  mistake 
in  our  assuming  them  to  be  true.  They  show  that 
we  pay  now  more  for  bar  iron  than  we  did  thirty-five 
years  ago,  while,  if  the  duty  was  reduced  to  twenty 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  we  would  get  now  the  best 
Swedish  at $20  per  ton  less  than  we  pay  now;  besides 
which,  there  would  be  a gain  to  the  revenue  of  twen- 
ty per  cent.,  or  about  $7  50  per  ton,  whereas  now 
the  revenue  gets  nothing.  The  consumer  pays  the 
$20  to  somebody,  and  that  somebody,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, is  the  domestic  producer;  and  therefore  he  (the 
consumer)  not  only  pays  that  tax  per  ton,  but  he  is 
forced  to  pay  it  by  the  law  which  imposes  the  high 
duty.  In  the  case  of  bar  iron,  at  least,  while  no  duty 
is  paid  into  the  treasury,  the  American  consumer 
pays  a bounty  of  $20  per  Ion  to  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer; and  the  domestic  manufacturer,  while  he 
puts  the  $20  into  his  pocket,  consoles  the  consumer, 
that,  by  the  domestic  competition  created  and  preseimed  by 
high  protective  duties,  he  has  got  the  article  at  a much 
lower  price  than  he  would  otherwise  have  done;  and, 
if  he  expresses  a doubt,  the  manufacturer  assures 
him  that  it  is  even  so,  and  that  the  idea  that  high  pro- 
tective duties  increase  the  price  is  a mere  “Virginia 
abstraction,”  and  that  he  had  better  go  home  and  in- 
quire if  he  has  not  got  his  iron  cheaper  now  than  he 
could  have  bought  it  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  duty 
was  only  twenty  per  cent.;  arid  he  further  tells  him, 
by  way  of  comfort,  that  all  the  talk  about  the  equality 
of  duties  and  imposts,  provided  for  by  the  constitu- 
tion, is  mere  stuff,  and  was  never  meant  to  prevent 
the  taxing  of  one  section  of  the  country  for  the  bene- 
fit of  another,  provided  the  tax  was  laid  indirectly, 
and  paid  voluntarily,  as  in  his  case.  We  think  we 
have  now  made  it  pretty  clear  that,  in  bar  iron  at 
least,  the  consumer  has  gained  nothing  by  high  pro- 
tective duties.  The  same  result  will  be  found  to  the 
consumer  of  iron  castings  at  $80  per  ton,  and  him 
who  consumes  cotton  cloth  worth  about  eight  cents 
in  Europe,  after  the  same  shall  have  been  valued  at 
the  custom  house  at  twenty  cents  the  square  yard, 
and  a duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  twenty  cents,  or 
six  cents  added  to  the  original  cost  of  eight  cents,  as 
is  provided  by  the  bill  reported  by  the  majority  of  the 
committee.  And  we  have  also  no  manner  of  doubt, 
though  we  have  not  particularly  examined  the  mat- 
ter, that  the  same  will  be  found  to  be  the  result  in 


many  other  articles  of  common  consumption  specified 
in  the  bill. 

Now,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  truth  of  the 
position  of  those  who  admit  the  tax  on  the  consumer, 
but  insist  that  it  is  neutralized  by  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  domestic  manufacture.  We  may  admit  that 
it  may  probably  be  true  as  relates  to  those  who,  live 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  factory,  and  work  in  it, 
or  supply  food  to  the  laborer,  or  furnish  the  other  re- 
quirements of  the  establishment,  as  in  the  case  of 
Glenham  wool  factory,  above  referred  to.  But  how 
is  it  with  those  who  live  at  a distance?  These  last 
can  only  be  benefitted  in  two  ways:  first,  by  the  re- 
duction in  price,  which  we  have  shown  is  not  the 
fact;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  pays  a heavy  tax; 
or,  secondly,  by  giving  him  an  additional  better  mar- 
ket for  his  raw  material  or  other  produce.  Let  us 
see  whether  it  does  this.  Take  the  case  of  the  corn 
or  wheat  grower  of  the  seaboard  of  Maryland  or  Vir- 
ginia. Do  the  iron  foundries  of  the  interior  benefit 
him,  or  contribute,  in  any  way,  to  compensate  him 
for  the  higher  price  he  pays  for  his  horse  shoes,  or 
ploughs,  or  hoes,  or  his  cotton  or  his  woollen  cloths, 
or  blankets,  or  hats,  or  negro  shoes?  Take  the  rice 
planter,  and  we  will  find  that  the  quantity  of  rice 
consumed  in  the  manufacturing  states  is  comparative- 
ly too  small  to  affect  the  market  price  materially,  or 
at  all.  Take  the  cotton  planter.  The  statements 
made  before  the  committee  would  show  that  the  eight 
states,  with  the  addition  of  Delaware,  Maryland  and 
Maine,  consume  about  300,000  bales,  or  120,000,000 
of  pounds,  say  one-sixth  of  the  average  crop  of  the 
U.  States.  The  other  1 ,500,000  bales,  or  600,000,000 
of  pounds,  may  constitute  about  one-half  of  the 
average  consumption  of  the  raw  material  in  Eu- 
rope, and  makes  the  consumption  here  about  one- 
eleventh  of  the  whole  consumption  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States;  but  if  no  cotton  was  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  the  consumption  of  the  manu- 
factured article  would  not  be  materially  affected, 
especially  in  the  non-manufacturing  states,  for  in 
such  case  these  last  would  certainly  consume  as  much 
as  they  do  how;  the  only  difference  would  be,  the 
article  would  be  manufactured  abroad,  and  sent  back 
here  to  be  consumed,  paying  20  per  cent,  to  the  re- 
venue, instead  of  40  or  50  per  cent,  on  the  cost,  to 
the  domestic  manufacturers.  The  remittance  to  pay 
for  the  foreign  manufactures  imported  would  be  fur- 
nished by  the  exported  raw  material,  so  that  no  ad- 
ditional foreign  drain  for  specie  would  be  created; 
and  thus  disappears  the  humbug  that  the  domestic 
manufacture  prevents  foreign  indebtedness.  It  would 
be  a mere  exchange  of  the  raw  material  for  the  ma- 
nufactured, and  $1,000  worth  of  the  one  would  pay 
for  $1,000  cost  of  the  other.  Again:  There  is  no 
gain  in  difference  of  price  of  the  raw  material,  for 
the  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  New  Orleans  markets 
are  regulated  by  the  price  in  Europe,  as  all  know; 
and  the  purchaser,  whether  for  the  domestic  or  fo- 
reign market,  pays  just  the  same  price.  Where, 
then,  is  the  benefit  to  the  rice  or  cotton  states?  None 
that  we  can  see.  In  the  sea  island,  or  long  staple, 
none  certainly;  for  it  is  believed  that  scarcely  a bale 
is  consumed  in  the  domestic  manufacture.  We  cer- 
tainly do  see  very  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  rice  or 
cotton  planter;  and  as  these  are  the  great  consumers 
of  the  horses,  cattle,  and  grain,  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  and  perhaps  even  of  the  northwestern 
states,  we  can  see  but  little  benefit  to  them  by  a sys- 
tem which,  while  it  reduces  the  ability  of  their  best 
customers  to  purchase,  must,  and  indeed  is,  forcing 
those  customers  to  produce  at  home  those  very  arti- 
cles. So  far,  indeed,  is  the  system  from  being  a be- 
nefit to  any  of  these  parties,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  high  duties,  they  pay  from  12  to  16  cents  on  the 
dollar  more  for  each  pair  of  American  shoes  they 
consume  than  they  would  for  French  or  German 
shoes  of  the  same  quality,  after  these  last  have  paid 
20  per  cent,  duty  into  the  treasury,  as  will  appear  by 
reference  to  the  statements  of  the  manufacturers  an- 
nexed to  the  report  of  the  majority.  The  same  re 
marks  will  apply  to  hats,  and  to  all  other  manufac- 
tures highly  protected  which  they  consume.  The  citi- 
zens of  Maine  and  the  other  stales,  who  travel  into 
Canada,  well  know  that  they  can  get  a broadcloth 
coat  in  Quebec  at  about  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  a 
ebat  of  the  same  quality  in  Boston,  New  York,  or 
Philadelphia.  But,  say  the  domestic  manufacturers, 
destroy  our  domestic  factories,  and  all  manufactures 
would  immediately  rise  in  price,  from  want  of  com- 
petition. This  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  result  if  we 
were  competing  with  Great  Britain,  or  any  other 
nation,  alone;  but  we  are  competing  with  not  only 
Great  Britain,  but  with  France  and  all  Germany, 
including  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  Norway,  and 
with  upper  Italy  and  Switzerland;  and  these  nations 
are  competing,  in  like  manner,  with  each  other,  in 
the  various  articles;  and,  the  moment  our  market  is 
opened,  all  those  nations  would  be  competing  for  its 
possession,  and  the  foreign  competition  would  pre- 
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vent  any  advance  in  prices  here.  We  have  only  to 
advert  to  the  testimony  taken  before  the  committee 
of  parliament  of  which  Mr.  Hume  was  chairman,  to 
satisfy  us  that  this  would  be  the  case.  By  that  testi- 
mony, it  appears  that  woollen  cloths  arc  manufactur- 
ed cheaper  in  the  south  of  France  than  they  are  in 
England,  and  that  their  coarse  cloths  have  driven  the 
English  out  of  the  Italian  and  Egyptian  markets  to 
some  extent;  and  one  of  the  witnesses  before  that 
committee  thinks  that  woollen  cloths  can  be  produc- 
ed, in  several  parts  of  Germany,  so  cheap  as  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  transportation  and  15  percent,  duty, 
and  compete  with  the  English  in  the  English  market 
itself;  and  we  now  purchase  many  woollen  and  cot- 
ton cloths  in  Germany  and  France,  in  preference  to 
purchasing  them  in  England.  If  more  information  is 
wanted  on  this  subject,  we  refer  to  the  report  of  Mr. 
Hume  itself.  It  is  plain,  then,  that,  if  our  manufac- 
tories were  annihilated  to-morrow,  European  compe- 
tition would  alone  keep  down  the  prices.  The  truth 
is,  that  our  consumption  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  great  whole.  Our  consumption  in  1840,  includ- 
ing both  the  domestic  and  foreign  manufactures  of 
cotton  was  only  $48,000,000,  while,  in  the  same  year, 
the  export  of  England,  of  that  article  alone,  was 
.£24,552,000,  or,  at  §4  80  the  =£,=$117,850,219.  Our 
whole  production  of  $46,000,000  would  scarcely  be 
missed  in  the  market  of  the  world,  and  would  in- 
stantly be  supplied  by  the  European  manufacturers. 
The  consumers  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States, 
however,  are  assured  that,  if  they  will  submit  only- 
ten  years  longer  to  the  tax  imposed  by  our  system  of 
high  protection,  they  will  get  the  domestic  manufac- 
ture as  cheap  as  they  can  the  foreign  of  the  same 
quality  now.  There  would  certainly  be  much  of 
comfort  in  this  assurance,  if  we  did  not  know  that 
the  same  assurance  was  given  ten  years  ago,  when 
the  compromise  act  was  adopted.  But  do  we  get 
them  as  cheap  now  as  we  could  purchase  from 
abroad,  subject  to  a duty  of  20  per  cent.? 

On  the  whole,  then,  we,  and  we  presume  all,  are 
satisfied  that  high  protective  duties  add  much  to  the 
cost  of  the  protected  article  to  the  consumer;  that 
the  time  has  now  arrived,  when  a continuation  of 
that  system  must  reduce  the  revenue  from  imposts 
even  to  a less  amount  than  it  is  now,  or  must  confine 
those  imposts  to  articles  which,  from  climate  or  other 
cause,  we  cannot  ourselves  produce  to  any  extent, 
such  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  salt  and  wines;  and  that,  to 
obtain  sufficient  revenue  from  these,  they  must  be 
subjected  to  enormous  taxation.  And,  further,  we 
are  satisfied  that,  while  all  the  great  branches  of  la- 
bor and  production  are  suffering  severely  in  every 
quarter  of  the  union — for,  if  the  manufacturer  can- 
not realize  five  per  cent,  on  his  capital,  neither  can 
the  rice  or  cotton  or  sugar  planter,  or  the  grain  grow- 
er, or  the  grazier — it  would  be  the  extreme  of  injus- 
tice to  subject  eighteen  states  to  heavy  burdens,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  eight  remaining.  And,  further, 
that,  if  we  persevere  in  the  system  of  high  protec- 
tion, tea  and  coffee,  and  other  essentials,  now  admit- 
ted free  of  duty,  must  be  subjected  to  heavy  taxa- 
tion; and  when  these  fail  to  afford  sufficient  income, 
direct  taxation  must  be  resorted  to,  even  in  time  of 
profound  peace.  This  state  of  our  country  would, 
indeed,  be  the  independence  of  the  celestial  empire, 
but  it  would  be  an  independence  based  on  a violation 
of  the  great  laws  of  nature,  by  which  it  is  wisely  or- 
dained that,  from  the  diversities  of  climate,  soil  and 
production,  nations  shall  be  dependent  upon  each 
other  for  exchanges  of  their  respective  commodities. 
It  is  to  give  facilities  to  this  interchange  that  rivers 
flow,  and  the  ocean  spreads  out  its  mighty  highways, 
and  the  winds  change,  and  the  north  star  stands  as 
the  guide  to  the  mariner.  Nature  never  intended 
that  the  great  and  necessary  consumption  of  man 
should  be  supplied  by  a hot-house  system,  whether 
that  consumption  is  of  vegetables  or  of  manufactures. 

We  have  shown,  in  a previous  part  of  this  report, 
that  the  foreign  exports  of  the  eighteen  states  and 
the  territories  in  1840  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
$92,081,000,  while  that  of  the  remaining  eight  states 
amounted  to  $19,584,000,  amounting,  in  all,  to 
$111,665,000.  Of  this  last  we  allow,  according  to 
the  former  apportionment,  for  consumption,  six  parts 
to  all  the  union,  except  the  eight  states  named,  equal 
to  $66,999,000;  which  last  amount,  deducted  from 
their  above  foreign  exports,  leaves  a balance  of  trade, 
in  their  favor,  of  $26,082,000.  If  the  foreign  import, 
then,  had  been  the  only  import  in  that  year,  those 
eighteen  states  would  have  had  a surplus  to  that 
amount  to  receive  in  specie,  and  exchanges  would 
have  been  enormously  in  their  favor.  But,  so  far 
from  this,  the  exchanges  have  been  for  years  against 
them,  in.  their  exchanges  with  the  eight  states;  and 
why?  Because  they  purchased  from  the  eight  states, 
for  consumption,  that  amount  of  $26,082,000  more 
than  the  eight  states  took  from  them;  and  hence  it  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  known  that  a sterling  bill  goes  from 
the  north  to  the  south  or  west  to  be  sold,  while  the 


greater  part  of  the  sterling  exchange  of  the  south 
and  west  is  sent  to  the  north  to  be  sold;  notwith- 
standing which,  exchange  is  always  against  the  south 
and  west. 

With  these  facts  staring  us  in  the  face,  the  loss  of 
the  trade  of  the  markets  of  the  eight  states  is  held  up 
as  the  mighty  bugbear  to  frighten  the  rest  of  the 
union  into  a system  of  high  protection,  and  we  are 
taunted  with  a bravado,  uttered  by  an  honest  manu- 
facturer in  the  late  great  leather  convention  in  Bos- 
ton, who  we  believe  was  a disinterested  witness  be- 
fore the  committee,  in  the  following  words  of  bro- 
therly love:  “He  would  tell  the  southern  gentlemen  what 
vie  ivant,  and  then  tell  them,  we  will  have  it .”  If  he  had 
known  southern  gentlemen,  as  the  gentlemen  in  Mas- 
sachusetts do,  he  would  have  known  that  this  was  not 
the  way  “to  get  it.’1'1 

In  making  the  foregoing  estimates,  far  be  it  from 
ms  to  mean  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  union— that 
is  a calculation  which,  if  the  time  should  ever  come 
for  making  it,  is  not  to  rest  upon  figures,  but  upon 
estimates  of  higher  and  more  serious  import.  Our 
object  is  to  spread  before  the  people  the  whole  sub- 
ject, as  far  as  may  be  in  our  power,  that  they  may 
calmly  consider  it  in  its  whole,  and  not  in  its  partial 
bearing;  that  feelings  may  be  reconciled,  not  excited; ! 
and  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  pecuniary  distress  which 
now  presses  upon  all,  we  may  meet  together  to  con- 
sult for  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  and  for  the 
best  means  of  raising  revenue,  so  essential  “for  the; 
common  benefit  and  general  welfare.” 

With  these  views,  we  will  now  proceed  by  pre- | 
mising,  what  we  think  no  one  can  deny,  that  the  in- ; 
crease  of  domestic  manufactures  has  prevented  the: 
increase  of  the  imports  of  the  foreign  manufactures 
of  like  kinds  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  our  po- 
pulation, extension  of  territory,  and  necessary  in- 
creased expenditure.  This  being  admitted,  the  in- 
quiry presents  itself,  has  this  increase  of  the  domes-  : 
tic  manufactures  been  caused,  in  whole  or  in  part,  I 
by  protective  duties?  In  so  vast  and  diversified  a 
country  as  ours  is,  and  with  such  an  intelligent  and 
enterprising  population,  and  where  personal  liberty 
and  private  property  are  well  protected,  and  with  an 
almost  boundless  field  inviting  to  enterprise,  manu- 
factures would,  as  a matter  of  course,  have  grown  up 
and  flourished,  and  would  have  kept  pace  in  health- 
ful action  with  the  increasing  wealth  and  population 
of  the  country,  as  far  certainly  as  the  article  could 
have  been  produced  as  cheap  at  home  as  brought 
from  abroad.  So  far  they  would  have  increased ■ 
without  protection,  nor  would  they  have  needed  it.  [ 
This  healthful  action  would  have  been  aided  and 
cherished  by  the  incidental  protection  which  mode- 
rate duties,  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  ■ 
would  have  afforded;  but  the  present  alleged  distress,  I 
if  the  distress  really  exists,  and  it  probably  does  in 
many  cases,  proves  that  manufactures  have  gone  far  j 
beyond  the  healthful  action  referred  to,  and  that ; 
more  capital  has  been  already  invested  than  can  be  | 
profitably  employed.  That  this  excessive  investment1 
has  been  induced  by  high  protection,  no  one  can  1 
doubt  who  will  recall  to  mind  the  ruin  caused  some 
twenty  years  ago  to  the  then  established  manufacto-  j 
ries,  by  the  new  investments  and  competition  produ-i 
ced  at  that  time  by  the  increase  of  the  duties.  But 
why  refer  to  past  events  as  evidence,  when  at  this 
very  moment  the  manufacturers  are  urging  upon  us, 
as  an  act  of  justice  and  of  right,  that,  as  they  were  ' 
tempted  by  high  duties  to  engage  in  the  business, 
they  ought  to  be  protected  by  still  higher  duties  to  save 
them  from  ruin.  We  think,  then,  that  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  high  protective  duties  heretofore  have 
caused  the  necessity  for  higher  protective  duties 
now,  to  secure  even,  as  they  say,  reasonable  profits.  J 
But  here  another  and  very  grave  question  presents ' 
itself.  Like  causes  produce  like  effects,  under  1 ike  ' 
circumstances.  In  the  present  state  of  the  civilized' 
world,  while  capital  is  eagerly  seeking  every  where! 
for  safe  investment,  at  even  small  profits,  when  Eng-  ! 
lish  manufacturing  science  and  skill,  with  English  ' 
capital,  are  spreading  themselves  over  the  valleys  of, 
Switzerland  and  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  and  arc 
even  lighting  their  fires  on  the  sides  of  the  Andes,  j 
will  not  high  protective  duties  invite  again,  as  it  did 
before,  new  and  extensive  competition,  both  foreign  : 
and  domestic;  and  will  not  the  same  distress  and  ruin 
as  followed  before,  but  more  aggravated,  because  in- ! 
volving  greater  numbers,  call  again  for  duties  still  \ 
higher,  to  exclude  the  very  limited  competition  of 
foreign  capital  and  cheap  foreign  labor  which  still  { 
exists,  and  which  it  is  now  sought  to  exclude?  We  j 
say  limited,  for,  by  reference  to  the  tables  above,  it 
will  appear  that  the  foreign  articles  in  the  four  clas-l 
ses  of  manufactures  of  most  common  consumption  in  ! 
the  country  are  not  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  j 
consumption.  Even  that  total  exclusion,  which, 
while  it  removes  all  competition,  will  also  entirely 
destroy  revenue  from  that  source,  will  only  postpone 
the  ruin  for  a few  years.  Extend  this  view  to  all 


branches  of  manufacture  which  are  now  pressing 
upon  us  for  protection,  and  apply  the  same  rule  to 

them,  (for  the  same  rule  must  apply  to  all),  and  what 
is  the  picture  of  the  future,  and  that  the  future  of  even 
the  present  generation?  The  answer  is  obvious. — 
The  manufacturers  supported  by  limited  capitals 
must  fail,  and  the  operative  be  left  without  employ; 
or,  to  sustain  themselves,  wages  must  be  reduced, 
until  the  reduction  reaches  to  what  is  called  “the 
pauper  wages  of  Europe,”  when,  to  escape  stui-valion, 
they  must  go  at  last  to  where  nature  now  invites 
them — to  the  vast  and  waste,  but  rich  wilderness  of 
the  west,  for  a subsistence;  and  to  which  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  in  like  condition  are  daily  has- 
tening from  Europe;  and  to  which  other  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  sighing  to  follow,  but  cannot,  from  in- 
ability to  procure  the  means  of  removal. 

But  to  return  to  the  immediate  subject  in  hand — 
the  revenue.  What  is  to  be  the  effect  of  this  entire 
exclusion  of  foreign  competition  upon  that?  Those 
foreign  products  only  which  do  not  enter  into  com- 
petition with  ours,  or  rather  those  only  which  we, 
from  climate,  cannot  produce,  will  be  imported,  and 
the  whole  revenue  from  customs  must  be  derived 
from  them.  Of  these,  the  principal  luxuries  are 
wines,  silks  and  spices,  which,  with  the  ease  with 
which  the  two  last,  especially,  can  be  smuggled,  will 
cease  to  furnish  revenue,  to  any  extent,  if  subject  to 
very  high  duties.  The  residue  of  the  principal  arti- 
cles are  salt,  now  subject  to  a duty  of  8 cents;  and 
tea  and  coffee,  which  are  now  free;  and  sugar.  Will 
the  people,  and  especially  the  poorer  classes,  submit 
to  a high  duty  on  these?  And  if  they  do,  the  only  ef- 
fect would  be  to  add  to  the  privations  of  the  poor, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  even  these  small  comforts, 
amid  their  poverty;  and  force  them,  as  the  laboring 
classes  are  now  forced  in  England,  by  high  duties,  to 
buy  them  by  the  ounce  instead  of  the  pound.  While, 

then,  high  protection  may,  for  the  moment,  afford  re- 
lief to  the  manufacturer,  and  may  possibly  for  a year 
or  two  increase  the  revenue,  yet  the  effect  must  be 
to  increase  the  domestic  competition,  and  diminish 
the  revenue,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  foreign  article, 
until  wages  are  reduced  to  the  “pauper”  wages  of 
Europe,  and  direct  taxation,  as  in  England,  upon  al- 
most every  article  necessary  to  comfort,  and  even  to 
existence,  or,  as  it  is  said  there,  even  to  the  air  they 
breathe,  must  be  imposed,  to  supply  the  indispensa- 
ble demands  of  the  government,  and  that  in  a very 
few  years. 

But,  on  this  portion  of  the  subject,  there  is  yet 
another  view  to  betaken.  The  cotton  of  the  south 
and  southwest  had  heretofore  produced  such  profita- 
ble results  as  to  invite,  and  create  competition,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  to  an  extent  which  has  now 
rendered  that  culture  of  little  profit,  so  that  very 
few  planters,  at  present  prices,  can  realize  even  five 
per  cent.,  and  many  not  half  of  that  profit;  and  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  culture,  as  the  vast  forests  to 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  opening,  leaves  but 
little  hope  of  any  permanent  advance  in  price,  be- 
yond the  present  low  rates.  At  the  present  time, 
the  greater  part  of  the  labor  of  that  rich  and  vast 
section  is  engaged  in  its  culture.  Their  wants  are 
now  principally  supplied  by  the  manufacturers  of 
the  north  and  east;  and  by  the  cattle,  horses,  and 
hogs,  and  other  productions  of  the  west.  The  more 
considerate  among  them  are  now  beginning  to  feel 
the  necessity  of  making  and  raising,  within  them- 
selves, those  articles  of  necessary  every  day  con- 
sumption, and  for  doing  v/hich  nature  has  afforded 
to  them  every  facility.  Their  mineral  wealth,  and 
their  water  power,  and  their  fuel,  are  almost  unli- 
mited, the  raw  material  of  cotton  and  wool  is  at 
their  doors;  their  climate  is  propitious  for  the  pro- 
duction of  almost  every  article  necessary  for  food  or 
manufacture.  The  statements  above  show  that  a 
very  limited  market  is  furnished  abroad  for  the 
northern  and  eastern  manufactures,  or  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  west,  and  that  there  is  but  little  pro- 
bability of  an  extension  of  that  market.  The  north- 
ern and  eastern  manufacturers,  therefore,  find  their 
great  market  in  the  cotton-growing  states,  as  do  also 
the  western  producers  of  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  and 
grain;  but  should  the  cotton-growing  states  manu- 
facture for  themselves,  or  raise  the  cattle,  horses, 
and  hogs,  necessary  for  their  own  wants,  all  of 
which  is  now  being  done,  where  are  the  north  or  the 
east  to  find  a market,  or  where  the  west?  That  they 
will  do  this,  is  not  imaginary;  that  they  are  already 
doing  it,  is  certain.  The  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and 
the  northern  portions  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
are  doing  it.  They  are  wisely  raising  their  own  cat- 
tle, horses,  bacon,  and  wheat,  to  the  exclusion  of 
western  products;  and  the  cotton  factories  at  Athens, 
in  Georgia,  are  competing  with  like  factories  at 
Pawtucket  and  at  Lowell.  But  this  is  not  all:  Ohio, 
and  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  are  beginning  to 
manufacture,  to  a considerable  extent.  And  Mary- 
land already  manufactures  $1,150,000  worth  of  cot- 
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ton  goods,  and  Virginia  her  $44G,000  worth,  besides 
nearly  25,000  tons  of  iron;  and  South  Carolina  2,500 
tons;  and  Louisiana  nearly  as  much;  and  Georgia, 
with  unbounded  means,  is  already  entering  into  the 
market,  and  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  togeth- 
er, produce  upwards  of  100,000  tons;  and  Maine  is 
competing  in  wool,  and  in  all  the  variety  of  northern 
and  eastern  manufactures.  Now,  we  ask  the  north 
and  northeast,  when  all  these  states  supply  them- 
selves, where  are  they  to  find  a market  for  their  la- 
bor? And  in  an  especial  manner  we  ask  the  eastern 
stales  whether,  like  Tyre  of  old,  the  fisherman  will 
not  spread  his  nets  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth,  and 
Lowell  “be  a desolation?”  The  loss  of  the  market 
in  the  southern  and  western  states  will  be  rendered 
the  more  speedy'  and  certain  by  high  protective  du- 
ties; for  the  very  effect  of  protection  is  to  encourage 
the  increase  of  manufactures,  and  will  operate  alike 
in  every  region  where  capital  is  seeking  investment 
and  labor  employment,  and  where  like  facilities  are 
afforded.  We  invite  investigation  into  the  truth  of 
our  statements;  and  vve  ask  our  people,  in  every  sec- 
tion of  this  vast  Union,  and  especially  of  the  manu- 
facturing sections,  for  them,  both  a grave  and  candid 
consideration.  We  feel  that  we  have  done  but  our 
duty  in  presenting  them,  and  we  trust  that  we  have 
done  that  duty  calmly  and  honestly,  and  in  a proper 
spirit. 

We  have  shown,  as  we  think  clearly,  at  least  we 
have  endeavored  to  do  so,  that  the  effect  of  high  du- 
ties and  protection  hitherto  in  our  country  has  been 
to  excite  ruinous  competition,  and  to  prevent  an  in- 
crease of  revenue  on  particular  articles  of  manufac- 
ture, of  large  consumption  in  the  country,  propor- 
tioned to  our  increasing  population  and  increasing 
necessity  for  revenue.  We  have,  we  trust,  also 
shown,  in  like  manner,  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
temporary  benefits  resulting  to  the  people  in  the 
manufacturing  sections  from  high  protection,  those 
benefits  can  be  only  temporary;  and  that,  if  the  fur- 
ther protection  now  demanded  is  afforded,  it  will  on- 
ly hasten  the  evil  day  to  them,  which  must  come, 
and  greatly  aggravate  the  evil  when  it  does  come — a 
day  when  legislation,  even  of  the  most  friendly  cha- 
racter to  the  manufacturer,  cannot  provide  relief. 
The  danger  is  from  domestic  competition,  which 
cannot  be  prevented  by  any  legislation  of  ours;  and 
that  domestic  competition  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
competition  of  domestic  capital,  skill,  and  labor,  but 
must  extend  to  cheap  English  capital  and  skill,  and 
cheap  European  labor,  planting  themselves  within 
our  own  borders,  in  the  rich  mountains  of  the  south 
and  the  vast  and  fertile  valleys  of  the  west.  We 
ask  whether  it  is  not  better,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  in  that  of  your  pilgrim  fathers, 
to  meet  the  evil  at  once,  and  by  sacrifices  compara- 
tively small  to  avert  it?  We  ask  whether  a system 
of  moderate  duties,  designed  for  revenue  alone,  yet 
affording  incidental  reasonable  protection,  is  not  bet- 
ter than  a system  of  high  protection,  even  although 
a portion  of  the  capital  and  labor  now  employed  in 
manufactures  may  be  forced  into  other  employ? 
And  we  appeal  to  the  six  millions  of  English  pau- 
pers for  experience,  to  enable  us  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion; and  we  appeal  to  Ireland,  and  to  Great  Britain 
herself,  and  to  her  colonics  in  the  islands  of  the  west 
and  on  the  continent  in  the  east;  we  appeal  to  her, 
with  all  her  wealth  and  all  her  abject  poverty,  to  an- 
swer the  question. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of 
high  protection  upon  the  consumer,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  Union  he  may  live.  It  is  said  that  high  du- 
ties have  cheapened  the  manufactured  article,  and 
thus  the  consumer  has  been  benefitted.  That  many 
articles  which  formerly  cost  twenty  cents  can  now 
be  bought  for  ten  or  twelve,  is  unquestionable;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  many  arti- 
cles, which  the  consumer  of  them  himself  produces, 
and  which  formerly  sold  for  twenty  cents, cannot  now 
be  sold  for  ten  or  twelve.  Cotton  and  woollen  goods 
are  instances  of  the  former;  the  raw  cotton  and  rice 
instances  of  the  latter.  The  cotton  and  the  rice 
grower,  then,  as  far  as  their  cheapened  consumption 
goes,  gain  nothing  by  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
the  manufactured  articie,  for  a pound  of  cotton  or 
rice  will  now  buy  in  quantity  no  more  of  those  man- 
ufactures than  they  did  formerly.  As  far  then,  as 
their  consumption  of  the  article  goes,  they  have 
gained  nothing  by  the  fall  of  the  price.  The  pound 
of  cotton  or  rice  will  buy  just  as  much  of  those  ar- 
ticles now  as  it  did  then,  and  no  more.  But  when 
the  cotton  or  rice  grower  comes  to  pay  for  articles 
the  price  of  which  has  not  been  reduced  in  like  man- 
ner, as  in  the  case  of  bar  or  cast  iron,  then  he  feels 
the  reduction  in  the  price  of  his  own  product.  But 
admit  that  all  he  sells  and  all  he  buys  are  cheaper 
than  they  were  formerly,  still  we  repeat  the  inquiry, 
what  is  the  effect  of  high  protection  upon  the  consu- 
mer? To  answer  this  question,  we  must  refer  to 
what  we  have  heretofore  stated.  The  price  of  rice, 


cotton,  or  tobacco,  is  not  dependent  upon  or  affected 
materially  by  the  market  in  the  United  States,  but  is 
regulated  by  the  foreign  market.  Now,  if  the  price 
of  rice,  cotton,  or  tobacco,  has  fallen  in  the  foreign 
market,  all  foreign  products,  whether  of  manufac- 
tures or  of  luxuries,  have  fallen  there  in  proportion; 
and  if  the  producer  here  received  his  returns  at  the 
prices  of  the  market  in  which  he  sells,  still  he  would 
lose  nothing  by  the  depreciation  of  his  own  products. 
But  the  effect  of  the  duty  is  to  destroy  this  equality. 
He  sells  and  buys  at  the  prices  in  the  foreign  market; 
but  what  he  buys  he  cannot  consume  at  home  until 
he  pays  the  duty  upon  it,  be  it  high  or  low.  Here 
the  equality  is  destroyed,  and  his  loss  by  the  general 
depreciation  of  the  foreign  market  is  just  the  duty 
which  he  pays  on  the  import;  or,  if  he  brings  back 
money,  and  buys  the  domestic  manufacture,  his  loss 
is  just  the  amount  which  the  price  of  the  domestic 
manufacture  has  been  enhanced,  over  the  foreign,  by 
the  protection.  And  what  is  his  compensation?  No- 
thing. For  we  do  not  consider  that  either  the  cot- 
ton, the  rice,  or  the  tobacco,  gains  any  equivalent  in 
the  duty  imposed  to  protect  them. 

Thus,  then,  while  he  loses  by  the  general  depre- 
ciation in  the  market,  by  all  he  sells,  he  gains  no 
equivalent  advantage  by  the  general  depreciation  in 
what  he  buys,  or  if  any,  very  small.  His  burden, 
then,  consists  in  the  loss  of  equivalent  advantages; 
and  as  the  duty  is  increased,  his  burden  increases  in 
amount.  If  this  increase  of  burden  is  called  for  by 
the  necessities  of  the  revenue,  none  will  complain, 
at  least  none  ought  to  complain;  but  if  that  necessity 
can  be  met  by  a reduction  of  the  burden,  instead  of 
its  increase,  then  all  the  consumers  have  a right  to 
complain,  and  the  more  especially,  if,  while  all  are 
suffering  from  the  depression  of  prices,  that  burden 
is  increased  on  all,  for  the  protection  of  a particular 
class,  as  is  avowedly  one  object  of  the  bill  reported 
by  the  majority  of  the  committee.  But  even  here, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  general  indebtedness  through- 
out the  country,  this  increase  of  burden  might  be 
quietly  acquiesced  in.  But,  while  all  property  and 
products  have  depreciated  to  a third  of  their  former 
value  in  money,  the  amount  of  the  debt  is  precisely  i 
the  same.  A debt  of  $100,  which  could  formerly  j 
have  been  paid  by  two  bales  of  cotton,  is  still  a debt ! 
of  $100,  and  requires  six  bales  to  pay  it.  The  same  j 
is  applicable  to  the  day  laborer  who  is  in  debt,  and 
indeed  to  all  classes  of  debtors.  The  loss  falls  upon 
all.  The  man  of  large  property  is  no  longer  able  to  | 
pay  his  debts,  except  at  ruinous  sacrifices  of  proper-  j 
ty.  He  is  no  longer  able  to  employ  the  mechanic  or 
the  laborer;  and  the  mechanic  and  laborer  are 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  they  and  their  for-; 
mer  rich  employer  become  beggars  together.  Such 
is  the  case  in  every  part  of  our  country;  and  is  it  at 
such  a time  as  this,  that  wise  and  just  legislation  would 
extend  the  arm  of  protection  to  one  class  of  the  peo-  j 
pie,  by  increasing  the  burdens  of  the  others? 

We  have  said  that  the  effect  of  protective  duties  is  | 
to  keep  up  the  prices  here  far  beyond  the  prices  at ! 
which  they  could  be  imported  from  abroad  at  a mere 
revenue  duty.  Can  this  be  denied?  Why  do  the 
manufacturers  come  here  to  demand  protection  at 
our  hands*  Will  any  one  in  his  senses  believe  that 1 
their  object  is  to  reduce  the  price  of  their  own  goods 
to  the  consumer,  or  that  they  believe,  for  one  mo- 
ment, that  it  will  have  that  effect?  Is  not  this  single 
question  an  answer  to  all  such  pretences?  The  very 
object  of  protection  is  to  secure  to  the  domestic  ar- 
ticle a higher  price  in  the  home  market,  by  adding 
to  the  cost  of  the  foreign  article  in  the  same  mar- 
ket. Now,  while  we  insist  that  such  is  both  the  ob- ; 
ject  and  effect  of  protection,  we  at  the  same  time 
admit  that  the  price  thus  added  to  the  price  of  the 
domestic  article  is  not,  in  all  cases,  equal  to  the 
amount  of  duty  or  tax  imposed  on  the  importation 
of  the  foreign.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as 
to  who  pays  that  duty  or  tax;  some  insist  that  it  falls 
on  the  foreign  producer,  some  on  the  home  produ- 
cer, and  others  on  the  consumer.  The  view  we 
lake  of  the  matter  is  this.  We  premise,  however, 
that  in  all  eases  the  manufacturer,  whether  foreign 
or  domestic,  will  ask  the  highest  price  which  can  be 
had  for  his  commodity.  If  the  article  is  not  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  the  consumer  pays  the  whole 
duty,  whatever  it  may  be,  if  he  is  obliged  to  buy. 
If  the  article  is  produced  here,  and  the  duty  is  pro-' 
hibitory,  the  consumer  pays  the  whole  duty,  not  into 
the  treasury,  but  into  the  pocket  of  the  manufactu- 
rer; but,  in  such  case,  if  there  be  competition  in  the 
production  of  the  domestic  article,  sufficient  to  re- 
duce the  price,  the  consumer  saves  to  the  extent  of 
the  reduction  of  price,  and  the  domestic  producer  ( 
loses  an  equivalent  amount  of  his  profits,  and  the 
difference  between  that  price  and  the  amount  of  the 
duty  is  paid  by  the  consumer  to  the  producer.  If  the 
production  abroad  is  so  cheap  as  to  enable  the  for- 
eign producer  to  pay  the  duty  and  expenses  of  trans- 
portation, and  still  to  enter  into  competition  with 


the  domestic  manufacturer  in  the  market  here,  so  as 
to  compel  the  latter  to  reduce  his  price,  then  the 
difference  between  the  amount  of  that  reduction  and 
the  duty  is  a reduction  of  so  much  of  the  profits  of 
both  the  foreign  and  domestic  producer,  and  the  con- 
sumer pays  the  whole  residue  of  the  duty,  whatever 
that  may  be,  back  to  the  foreign  producer,  who  has 
previously  paid  the  whole  into  the  treasury.  If  the 
importer  of  the  foreign  article,  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  cheapness  of  production  abroad,  can 
still  afford  to  sell  his  goods  lower  than  he  has  pre- 
viously done,  the  domestic  producer  is  forced,  in  or- 
der to  effect  sales,  to  reduce  his  prices.  This  is  the 
contest  which  has  been  going  on  since,  by  the  im- 
provement of  machinery,  the  foreign  and  domestic 
manufactures  combined,  have  equalled  or  exceeded 
the  demands  of  consumption;  and  the  ultimate  result 
would  be,  provided  the  government  did  not  interfere, 
that  the  purchaser  or  consumer  here  would  purchase 
at  the  very  lowest  price  at  which  the  article  could 
be  produced,  either  abroad  or  at  home,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  expense  of  the  transportation  of  the 
foreign  commodity.  But  the  government  docs  inter- 
fere in  one  of  two  ways:  first,  by  laying  a duty  on 
the  import  of  the  foreign  commodity,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  revenue,  say  15  or  20  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem. In  this  case  it  is  obvious  that  the  importer,  if 
previously  he  had  sold  the  article  at  the  lowest  rate 
he  could  afford,  must,  to  save  himself  from  loss,  add 
that  15  or  20  per  cent,  to  his  price;  and  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  this  addition  is,  that  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer adds  that  amount  to  his  price,  and  the  purcha- 
ser pays  the  addition.  Here  the  revenue  duty  affords 
that  much  protection  incidentally  to  the  domestic 
manufacturer,  not  with  a view  to  protect  him , but  to 
raise  revenue.  But  suppose,  in  such  case,  the  do- 
mestic manufacturer  is  not  content,  but  demands  a 
greater  protection,  and  the  government  consents  and 
adds  10  per  cent,  more  to  the  duty:  here,  again,  the 
importer  is  forced  to  add  that  10  per  cent,  to  his 
price,  and  the  domestic  article  is  also  advanced  in 
iike  manner,  and  so  on,  until  the  duty  is  raised  so 
high  that  the  domestic  producer  can  undersell  the 
importer  of  the  foreign  article,  and  still  make  large 
profits;  in  which  last  case,  the  domestic  producer 
gets  possession  of  the  whole  market,  and  the  foreign 
is  excluded  altogether.  In  this  last  case,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  purchaser  is  now  at  the  mercy  of  the 
domestic  producer,  and  must  either  pay  the  price  he 
chooses  to  impose,  or  go  without  the  article:  at  the 
same  time,  the  revenue  from  the  article  is  altogether 
lost,  and  the  domestic  producer  has  got  all  the  bene- 
fit. The  foreign  competition  is  now  at  an  end;  but 
then  commences  a new  competition.  The  enormous 
profits  invite  additional  investments  of  capital  in  the 
domestic  manufacture;  and,  after  the  capital  thus 
invested  is  so  large  that  the  whole  demand  is  suppli- 
ed, the  contest  for  the  market  then  commences  be- 
tween the  domestic  manufacturers  themselves,  and 
prices  begin  again  to  fall.  But  here  the  government 
cannot  interfere,  by  further  taxing  the  consumer,  ex- 
cept by  granting  a bounty  on  the  export — an  expe- 
dient resorted  to  in  many  cases  in  England,  and  in 
some  few  instances,  we  believe,  in  our  own  country. 
Now,  it  is  obvious  that  this  contest  may  be  carried 
as  far  between  the  domestic  competitors  as  it  was 
between  them,  when  allied  by  a common  interest, 
and  the  foreign,  and  that  it  must  ultimately  terminate 
in  the  same  result.  The  weaker  party  must  be  dri- 
ven out  of  the  home  market;  and  as,  by  reason  of 
the  cheaper  production  abroad,  he  cannot  go  into 
any  foreign  market  without  loss,  he  must  give  up  the 
business  and  be  ruined.  But  suppose,  in  the  midst 
of  this  last  contest,  the  “cheaper”  foreign  capital 
comes  in,  as  it  can  do,  (for  no  legislation  can  prevent 
that,)  it  must  of  course,  if  brought  here  to  a suffi- 
cient amount,  and  invested  in  manufacture,  drive  the 
whole  domestic  capital  out  of  the  market,  and  our 
own  domestic  manufacturers  are  all  ruined.  The 
very  high  protection  which  excluded  the  article, 
when  manufactured  abroad,  is  the  very  inducement 
to  this  introduction  of  foreign  capital;  and  the  only 
difference  is,  that  the  English  capitalists  will  send 
their  money,  and  their  agents,  and  workmen  here, 
and  make  the  article  free  of  duty,  and  receive  and 
expend  the  profits  at  home,  to  the  injury  of  our  for- 
eign exchange  and  total  destruction  of  revenue,  in- 
stead of  making  the  article  there , and  sending  it  here, 
paying  by  the  way  a good  per  ceritage  into  our  trea- 
sury. This  is  not  a mere  imaginary  operation.  It 
has  commenced  already,  and  will  be  encouraged  and 
increased  in  extent  by  the  very  high  duty  which  is 
intended  to  exclude  competition.  During  all  the 
contests  we  have  described  the  poor  consumer  is 
paying  more  for  the  article  than  he  would  do  if  there 
was  no  duty,  whether  the  price  be  increasing  or  di- 
minishing; and  when  the  prices  are  falling,  very  sen- 
sible and  honest  men  are  persuaded  that  the  fall  in 
the  price  is  the  result  of  high  protection;  and  for- 
mer high  prices  are  pointed  to  as  the  proof.  Arid, 
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if,  perchance,  the  duty  be  reduced,  and  prices  are 
not  reduced,  or  are  enhanced,  the  fact  is  instantly 
called  in  proof  of  the  same  position,  when,  in  truth, 
such  rise,  if  it  does  occur,  is  the  effect  of  the  increas- 
ed demand  created  in  the  foreign  market  by  the  new 
market  which  is  opened  here,  and  lasts  only  until 
that  increased  demand  can  be  supplied;  or  it  is  the 
result  of  the  increased  price  of  the  raw  material, 
caused  by  the  increased  demand  for  the  manufacture 
in  the  European  market.  In  support  of  the  positions 
■we  have  taken,  we  make  an  extract  from  the  late  re- 
port of  the  select  committee  of  the  British  house  of 
commons,  of  which  Mr.  Hume  was  chairman: 

“High  and  protective  duties  impose  on  the  consu- 
mer a tax  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  duties  levied 
on  the  foreign  article,  whilst  they  also  increase  the 
price  of  all  the  competing  home  produced  articles  to 
the  same  amount  as  the  duty.  But  that  increased 
price  goes  not  to  the  treasury,  but  to  the  protected 
manufacturer.  It  is  obvious , that  high  protected  du- 
ties check  importation,  and  are,  consequently,  unpro- 
ductive to  the  revenue;  anil  experience  shows  that  the 
profit  to  the  trader,  the  benefit  to  the  consumer,  and  the 
fiscal  interests  of  the  country,  are  all  sacrificed  when  heavy 
impost  duties  impede  the  interchange  of  commodities  loitli 
other  nations .” 

A bill,  based  upon  this  conviction,  is  now  in  pro- 
gress in  parliament,  reducing  the  duties  on  imports, 
at  the  very  moment  that  toe  are  passing  a bill  to  raise 
duties  to  an  extent  almost  prohibitory;  and  the  benefits 
of  the  system  in  England  are  pointed  to,  as  the  evi- 
dence of  the  wisdom  of  our  course. 

Having  endeavored  to  show  the  effect  of  high  pro- 
tective duties  on  revenue,  and  its  unequal  action 
upon  different  portions  of  the  union,  let  us  devote  a 
few  moments  to  the  effects  of  the  system  upon  the 
shipping  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  conse- 
quently upon  our  navy.  By  reference  to  the  printed 
statements  annexed  to  the  report  of  the  majority  of 
the  committee,  it  will  appear  that  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  a suit  of  sails  of  the  best  English  duck, 
for  a ship  of  700  tons,  in  Liverpool  and  New  York, 
is  $600;  of  which  $81  only  is  the  cost  of  labor. 
What  would  be  the  difference  of  the  cost  of  building 
the  ship,  and  in  fitting  her  for  sea,  in  anchors,  cables, 
and  all  the  iron  used  in  her  construction,  we  have 
no  data  by  which  to  determine.  But,  from  the  diffe- 
rence we  have  shown  in  the  price  of  iron  in  Liver- 
pool and  in  New  York,  the  cost  of  the  iron  in  New 
York  must  exceed  that  in  Liverpool  by  at  least  one- 
half;  and  by  the  proposed  bill  is  made  one-half,  or 
thereabouts,  the  duty  being  $25  per  ton  on  bar  iron 
rolled,  and  $17  per  ton  on  bar  iron  hammered,  on 
nails  4 cents  per  pound,  on  spikes  3 cents,  on  iron 
cables  and  chains  2 cents,  and  on  anchors  2 cents  per 
pound;  which  is,  on  all,  equal  at  least  to  75  per  cent, 
and  on  several  of  the  articles  exceeding  that  rate. 
This,  then,  is  the  difference  of  the  cost  of  the  iron 
in  the  two  places.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  duty 
on  hemp  is  fixed  by  the  bill  at  $40  per  ton,  on  tarred 
cordage  4 cents  per  pound,  and  on  untarred  5 cents. 
By  the  statements  annexed  to  the  report  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost 
of  clean  hemp,  imported  from  Russia,  after  paying  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent,  is  10|  cents  per  pound,  or  $33  40; 
the  duty,  by  the  proposed  bill,  is  $40  per  ton.  By 
reference  to  the  same  statements,  it  will  appear  that 
tarred  cordage,  under  a like  duty  of  20  per  cent, 
would  sell  at  9 6-10  cents  per  pound.  The  duty,  by 
the  proposed  bill,  must  then  be  nearly  or  quite  50  per 
cent,  on  the  original  cost.  This  difference  in  the 
cost  of  building  the  ship  and  in  rigging  must  be  so 
great  as  to  force  the  ship  owner  to  require  higher 
freights;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  our  ships  are 
unable  to  compete  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade,  and 
have  almost  disappeared  in  the  north  sea,  as  we 
are  informed,  before  the  cheaper  freights  of  the 
Bremen  ships,  are  now  being  superseded  even  in 
our  own  direct  trade,  now  greatly  reduced  by 
reduction  of  imports,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  ships,  in  consequence  of  the  high  duties. 
The  effect,  too,  of  wages  on  land  being  kept 
up  by  protective  duties,  is,  to  keep  from  tiie  sea 
service  many  who  would  otherwise  go  into  it;  and 
thus  our  supply  of  native  seamen  is  diminished,  and 
difficulty  is  found  in  procuring  a sufficiency  of  such 
seamen  for  even  the  small  number  of  our  vessels  of 
war. 

Here  we  close  our  review  of  the  various  mis- 
chievous effects  of  high  protective  duties;  and  now,  it 
may  be  said,  admitting  we  are  right  in  our  conclu- 
sions, would  we  destroy  our  manufactories?  By  no 
means.  Independently  of  the  employment  and  sup- 
port they  give  to  thousands,  we,  as  Americans,  feel 
proud  of  the  valuable  as  well  as  beautiful  results  of 
the  ingenuity,  science,  skill,  and  enterprise,  of  our 
countrymen.  But  we  feel  a like  pride  in  seeing  the 
results  of  that  same  ingenuity,  science,  skill,  and  en- 
terprise, in  all  other  departments  of  industry — in  the 
disappearance  of  the  forests  before  the  labors  of  the 


axeman;  in  the  rich  and  fortile  fields,  which  are 
spreading  onwards,  and  onwards,  until  they  are  smil- 
ing beneath  the  morning  sun  almost  at  the  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  in  our  noble  ships,  which 
unfurl  the  stars  and  the  stripes  on  every  sea  and  in 
every  harbor,  and  are  tbe  wonder  and  admiration  of 
tbe  world.  Shall  all  these  be  paralyzed  or  sacrific- 
ed, to  foster  a single  interest,  however  important? 
Or,  rather,  shall  we  not,  by  giving  to  each  a fair 
share  of  our  share  and  protection,  endeavor  to  nour- 
ish and  foster  the  whole?  The  valuable  principle  of 
our  government  is,  equal  rights  and  equal  protection 
to  all.  If  you  encroach  upon  the  rights  or  interests 
of  one,  for  the  benefit  of  another,  you  violate  this 
great  principle,  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of 
the  government.  Why  sacrifice  any?  The  duty  on 
wool,  by  the  proposed  bill,  is  23  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
and  4 cents  per  pound.  Strike  off  the  4 cents,  and 
you  add  to  the  profits  of  the  wool  factory  in  Dutchess 
county,  above  referred  to,  $7,000,  or  5 per  cent,  on 
the  capital,  and  still  leave  2.3  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
as  a protection  to  the  wool  grower.  Strike  off 
a part  of  the  duty  proposed  on  pig  iron,  and 
you  add  to  the  profits  of  all  the  workers  in  iron  in 
the  United  States,  and  still  leave  the  producer  a hea- 
vy protection.  Strike  off  but  one-fourth  from  the 
duty  on  dressed  or  tanned  leather,  and  you  at  once 
enable  the  shoe  and  bootmaker  better  to  compete 
with  the  foreign  labor,  while  the  tanner  will  still 
enjoy  a heavy  protection.  Reduce  the  duty  on  all 
other  raw  materials  used  in  manufactures  to  a reve- 
nue duty,  and  you  relieve  all  other  branches  of  man- 
ufacture. 

As  evidence  of  the  effect  with  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  the  raw  material  would  have  on  the  profits 
of  the  manufacturer,  we  will  again  refer  to  the  state- 
ments annexed  to  the  report  of  the  majority.  The  ave- 
rage price  of  wool  in  this  country  appears  to  be  about 
40  cents  per  pound;  the  average  in  Europe  is  about  25 
cents.  A 20  per  cent,  duty  and  freight  would  add 
about  6 cents;  say  it  would  be  imported  here  at  31 
cents,  and  sold  to  the  manufacturer  here  at  that  price, 
he  thereby  saving  9 cents  per  pound.  The  amount 
of  wool  produced  in  England  alone,  according  to  Mc- 
Culloch, is,  in  value,  about  £3, 000, 000,  or  nearly 
$15,000,000.  The  duty  proposed  by  the  bill  is  23 
per  cent,  and  4 cents  per  pound  to  protect  the  wool 
grower.  In  England  the  duty  is  only  one  cent,  to  protect 
the  wool  grower  there.  The  cost  of  pig  iron  in  New 
York  is  $30  per  ton.  The  foreign  cost  of  the  best 
Scotch  pig  iron  is  about  $17  50.  The  duty  proposed 
by  the  act  is  $8  per  ton,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the 
first  cost  of  the  best  Scotch  pig  iron.  By  the  pro- 
posed hill,  dressed  or  tanned  skins  and  hides  are  to 
be  subjected  to  a duty  varying  from  $1  25  to  $4  per 
dozen,  and  sole  and  bend  leather  to  8 cents  per  pound. 
Undressed  hides,  however,  as  they  are  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  the  tanner,  are  admitted  free  of  duty, 
and  are  imported  to  the  amount  in  value  of  2,750,000 
dollars. 

In  searching  for  the  objects  on  which  to  raise  re- 
venue, here  would  have  been  a fair  opportunity  of 
giving  incidental  protection  to  a great  interest  of  the 
Mississippi  valley;  but  it  would  somewhat  have  ab- 
stracted from  the  tanner  the  value  of  the  protection 
given  by  the  duty  on  manufactured  leather,  and  there- 
fore an  equivalent  is  afforded,  at  least  to  Kentucky,  by 
a high  duty  on  hemp  and  imported  cordage,  at  the 
expense  of  the  ship  owner. 

If,  then,  the  manufactures  of  wool,  iron,  and  lea- 
ther, are  really  in  the  distressed  condition  in  which 
they  are  represented  to  be,  we  may,  without  destroy- 
ing the  factories,  give  them  essential  relief,  by  re- 
ducing the  duty  on  the  raw  material,  by  subjecting 
it  to  a moderate  duty  only,  instead  of  a duty  of  ex- 
clusion, as  in  the  three  cases  I have  named.  The 
duty  on  the  raw  cotton  from  abroad  could  also  be  re- 
duced to  a revenue  duty,  without  injury  to  the  cotton 
producer;  for,  as  we  believe,  no  duty  imposed  upon 
foreign  cottons  here  can  materially  affect  that  article 
in  the  market  of  the  world.  There  is  very  little, 
and  that  of  the  most  inferior  kind,  imported  into  (he 
United  States;  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  removal 
of  the  duty  altogether  would  affect  the  price  in  the 
home  market.  Our  domestic  consumption  is  so  small, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  world,  that  the  price 
is  wholly  dependent  upon,  and  is  regulated  hy,  the 
foreign  market,  and  the  price  in  New  York  rises  or 
falls  with  the  price  in  Liverpool.  The  consumption 
of  the  India  and  other  cottons  must  interfere  with 
the  cotton  of  the  United  States  in  the  general  con- 
sumption; and  it  is  really  a matter  of  little  conse- 
quence to  the  grower  of  cotton,  whether  it  displaces 
a given  quantity  in  the  foreign  or  the  home  market. 
But,  independently  of  this  consideration,  it  is  a mat- 
ter not  under  our  control,  for  England  can  at  any 
moment,  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  duties  on  our 
cotton,  nourish  and  increase  the  production  of  the 
India  or  other  cottons,  if  it  shall  become  her  inte- 
rest to  do  so,  and  in  that  manner  entirely  counteract 


any  effect  of  our  legislation.  Whether,  therefore, 
the  alarm  which  has  been  created,  if  any  really  ex- 
ists, by  the  alleged  increasing  and  improving  produc- 
tion in  India,  is  with  or  without  foundation,  we  are 
powerless  to  avert  the  danger  by  our  legislation,  and 
would  apprehend  no  evil  in  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
to  a mere  revenue  duty.  A like  alarm  was  created 
some  years  ago  among  the  growers  of  the  long  staple 
or  Sea  Island  cottons,  by  the  attempt  to  produce  that 
article  in  Egypt,  with  seed  from  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia; but  that  was  as  groundless  as  we  trust  this  is 
now;  for  during  the  last  three  years,  as  we  believe, 
no  such  cotton  has  been  exported  from  that  country, 
at  least  none  appears,  we  believe,  in  the  English  im- 
ports, and  the  attempt  to  produce  it  there  has  been 
given  up,  and  an  inferior  quality  is  now  substituted. 
Indeed  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  any  foreign 
cottons  to  compete  with  us  now  in  our  home  market 
under  a duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  for  the 
most  inferior  of  our  cottons  are  now  as  low  as  4 cents, 
and  these  are  superior,  or  at  least  equal,  to  the  best 
India. 

But  it  will  be  said,  if  this  is  really  the  state  of  the 
raw  material  of  the  cotton  manufacturer,  then  the 
relief  to  be  afforded  to  him  must  be  by  other  means 
than  by  reducing  the  duty  on  the  raw  material.  The 
other  mode  which  presents  itself  is,  by  a reduction 
in  the  price  of  labor.  The  necessity  for  this  we 
leave  entirely  to  the  decision  of  the  manufacturers 
themselves,  and  those  whom  they  employ,  They 
know  best  what  rate  of  wages  they  can  afford  to  pay 
out  of  their  profits;  and  we,  the  consumers,  only  ask, 
that  if  they  pay  wages  three  times  as  high  as  are 
paid  in  England  or  on  the  continent  for  the  same  ser- 
vices, they  will  pay  it  out  of  their  own  pockets,  and 
not  abstract  it  from  us  by  way  of  high  protection;  at 
least,  we  may  ask  that  they  will  not,  at  our  expense, 
pay  the  laborer  who  digs  the  ore  or  the  coal  twenty 
or  twenty-five  dollars  per  month,  when  in  North  Ca- 
rolina and  in  Georgia  the  same  services  precisely 
are  rendered  by  the  free  white  man  for  fifteen  dol- 
lars as  is  the  case  both  in  the  iron  and  gold  mines  of 
those  states.  We  say,  then,  that  the  reduction  of 
wages  is  a matter  which  we  neither  ask  for  nor  in- 
sist upon;  we  only  ask,  that  if  the  manufacturer  is 
disposed  to  be  liberal  in  such  matters,  that  he  will 
not  do  it  at  the  expense  of  him  in  the  south  or  west, 
who  only  receives  his  $15  per  month,  and  finds  him- 
self and  family  out  of  that  sum. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  general  principles  of  the  bill  proposed  by 
the  majority  of  the  committee;  but  we  feel  that;  be- 
fore we  close,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  present  some 
objections  of  a very  serious  character  to  its  passage, 
growing  as  well  out  of  its  general  principle  as  its 
particular  provisions,  which  we  cannot  and  ought 
not  to  pass  without  notice.  The  aet  of  the  2d  of 
March,  1833,  commonly  called  the  compromise  act, 
was  the  result  of  mutual  concession,  and  its  object 
was  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  the 
union  itself,  both  of  which  were  then  endangered  by 
the  acts  of  1828  and  1832.  It  was  a compact,  not 
between  this  and  that  state,  or  this  and  that  section 
of  the  union,  but  between  the  representatives  of  the 
manufacturing  interests  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
agricultural  and  other  non-manufacturing  interests  on 
the  other,  by  which  the  former  were  allowed  to  en- 
joy the  high  protection  afforded  to  them  by  the  ex- 
isting laws,  for  a given  time,  subject  to  a scale  of 
gradual  reduction,  in  consideration  that,  after  that 
stipulated  period,  the  duties  should  be  fixed  at  a rate 
not  exceeding  twenty  per  centum  on  the  home  va- 
luation. Now,  it  is  a matter  of  little  consequence, 
as  far  as  good  faith  is  concerned,  whether  the  repre- 
sentatives who  were  the  agents  in  making  this  com- 
pact came  from  this  or  that  particular  state  or  sec- 
tion; or  whether  the  people  who  were  represented 
by  them  have  now  the  same  interests  or  not  that  they 
had  then.  It  is  the  opposing  interests,  who  were  the 
parties  to  the  contract,  however  those  interests 
might  change  their  localities  or  their  agents  here; 
and  now  that  the  non-manufacturing  interest  has  faith- 
fully executed  its  part  of  the  contract,  by  a quiet  and 
peaceable  acquiescence  in  its  operations,  and  the 
time  is  about  to  arrive  when  the  manfacturing  inte- 
rest is  to  execute  its  part,  by  submitting  to  a reduc- 
tion of  duties  to  the  rate  named  in  the  compact,  are 
they  not  bound  in  honor  and  good  faith,  no  matter 
where  now  located  or  by  whom  represented  here, 
to  perform  their  part  of  the  compact,  by  submitting 
to  the  reduction  imposed  by  the  compact?  The  pro- 
posed bill  not  only  violates  this  all-important  stipu- 
lation of  the  compact,  but  insists  upon  re-establish- 
ingj  to  a very  great  extent,  the  burden  which  was  the 
original  subject  of  dissatisfaction,  and  the  removal 
of  which,  at  a then  future  day,  was  the  sole  object 
of  that  compact.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  and 
we  believe  it  will  be  felt  to  be  a just  view,  whether 
acknowledged  or  not,  it  is  but  poor  justification,  as 
we  think,  for  those  who  would  violate  the  compact 
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row  by  refusing  to  perform  their  part  of  the  consi- 
deration, to  say  that  this  or  that  particular  state,  or 
its  representatives  then,  were  not  parties  to  or  bound 
by  the  contract.  The  only  question  with  them  ought 
to  be,  are  they  now  the  representatives  of  the  same 
interest  which  made  the  compact,  and  have  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  represent  here  realized  its  benefits? 
And,  if  so,  they  arc  in  good  faith  bound  to  carryout 
the  compact.  That  compact  was  made  with  all  the 
formalities  of  any  other  law  or  compact  of  the  go- 
vernment; and,  in  point  of  principle,  there  can  and 
ought  to  be  no  difference  between  a compact  made 
between  great  interests  of  the  country,  and  ratified 
by  all  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  and  a compact 
about  boundaries,  or  other  matters  of  dispute  be- 
tween two  of  the  states,  ratified  in  the  same  manner. 
If  this  compact  has  no  binding  efficacy,  even  in  ho- 
nor, then  the  Missouri  compromise  imposes  no  bind- 
ing obligation,  except  so  far  as  Missouri  is  interest- 
ed. Independently,  however,  of  the  question  of  jus- 
tice and  good  faith  in  their  action  now,  it  ought  to 
be  remembered  that  this  government  is,  emphatical- 
ly, a government  of  compromises,  and  can  only  ex- 
ist as  long  as  good  faith  is  preserved,  at  least  in  its 
present  form  and  peaceful  action;  for  the  moment  a 
state  shall  cease  to  continue  voluntarily  as  a member 
of  the  union,  that  state  must  cease  to  be  a member 
of  the  republic,  and  must  become  a mere  dependent. 
Violate  the  compromise  act,  and  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  future  difficulties,  by  compromise,  will  be 
hopeless.  There  will  be  no  faith  on  which  to  base 
a compromise.  Thus  you  are  striking  a death  blow 
at  the  very  principle  on  which  our  institutions  are 
based,  and  upon  which  alone  they  can  be  preserved. 

But  there  is  another  feature  of  the  bill  which  we 
think  is  also  liable  to  serious  objections.  Most  of 
the  duties  are  specific,  and  many  of  them  rest  on  the 
minimum  principle.  The  effiect  of  the  specific  duty 
in  most  cases,  and  of  the  minimum  in  all,  is  to  tax  a 
low  or  inferior  quality  of  any  particular  article  at  as 
high  a sum  as  the  more  costly  quality  of  the  same 
article.  The  bill  provides  for  a specific  duty  of  two 
cents  per  pound  on  all  brown  sugars;  thus  an  infe- 
rior quality  of  sugar,  costing  six  cents  at  the  place 
of  import,  pays  two  cents,  while  the  very  superior 
quality,  costing  fifteen  cents  at  the  same  place,  only 
pays  two  cents:  this  is  a specific  duty  without  a mi- 
nimum. Again:  it  is  provided  that  all  white  cotton 
cloths,  or  cloths  of  which  cotton  is  the  principal  in- 
gredient, not  exceeding  in  value  twenty  cents  per 
square  yard,  shall  be  valued  at  twenty  cents  the 
square  yard,  and  be  subject  to  a duty  of  thirty  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  Now,  here  is  a case  of  a mini- 
mum, which  is  a common  case  in  the  bill;  and  the 
effect  is  to  make  cloths,  which  cost  only  six  cents, 
pay  six  cents  duty,  while  a cloth  costing  twenty 
cents  pays  but  six  cents.  In  the  first  case,  the  duty  is 
one  hundred  per  cent.;  in  the  last,  thirty  per  cent. 
ad  valorem.  Now,  the  effect  of  the  specific  duty  on 
the  sugar,  and  of  the  minimum  duty  on  the  white 
cotton  cloth,  is  to  subject  the  poorer  classes,  who 
usually  consume  the  inferior  article,  to  a taxation 
more  than  three  times  as  great,  in  proportion  to 
price,  as  the  richer  classes,  who  usually  consume  the 
superior.  But  it  is  urged,  in  justification  of  this  sys- 
tem of  oppressive  taxation  on  the  poor,  that  specific 
duties  are  necessary  to  protect  the  revenue  against 
fraudulent  invoices.  Let  us  inquire  how  this  is?  By 
the  provision  of  the  bill  last  above  referred  to,  all 
cloths  costing  twenty  cents  and  under  are  subject  to 
the  specific  duty  on  the  minimum  principle — and  so 
far  the  revenue  may  be  protected  by  the  duty  being 
specific;  but  on  all  white  cotton  cloths,  costing  more 
than  twenty  cents  the  square  yard,  the  duty  is  an  ad 
valorem  duty  only,  and  of  course  the  revenue  on 
them  is  not  protected  by  the  specific  duty,  in  any 
way,  from  fraudulent  invoices.  Here,  then,  the  re- 
venue on  coarse  cloths  is  protected  against  fraudu- 
lent invoices  by  the  specific  duty,  and  they  are  in  all 
cases  made  to  pay  the  full  duty,  while  the  revenue 
on  the' finer  qualities  is  not  protected  by  the  specific 
duty,  and  such  goods  may  be  introduced  at  a less  du- 
ty than  that  imposed  by  the  law.  This  justification, 
then,  at  least  in  part,  falls  to  the  ground,  and  the  un- 
equal and  oppressive  action  of  specific  and  mini- 
mum duties  losses  even  this  shadow  of  excuse.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ad  valorem  duty  acts  equally 
upon  all,  and  the  article  pays  duty  only  in  propor- 
tion to  its  cost;  and  should  a system  of  such  exact 
justice  be  sacrificed  to  the  apprehension  of  an  occa- 
sional fraudulent  invoice? 

The  next  objectionable  feature  of  the  bill  is,  that 
it  makes  no  provision  for  a warehousing  system,  or, 
in  other  words,  requires  the  duty  to  be  paid  at  the 
time  ol  entry,  in  cask.  This  requirement  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  duty  in  cash,  on  the  entry  of  the  goods 
at  the  custom  house,  is  calculated  to  diminish  im- 
ports, by  the  inconvenience  to  which,  the  importer 
or  consignee,  and  especially  the  latter,  may  be  sub- 
jected, by  a sudden  arrival  of  the  large  amount  of 


goods,  at  a season  when,  from  cessation  of  business 
in  the  south,  or  of  a pressure  in  the  money  market  at 
the  north,  it  may  be  impossible,  except  at  a great  sa- 
crifice, to  obtain  the  money;  and  thus,  especially  in 
the  southern  cities,  where,  from  climate  or  other 
cause,  there  is  almost  a total  cessation  of  commer- 
cial business  for  three  months  in  the  year,  at  a time, 
too,  when  all  the  winter  supply  of  goods  mustbe 
brought  in,  to  be  ready  for  the  market  when  it  opens. 
This  inconvenience,  in  those  cities,  will  be  made  the 
more  manifest  when  we  state  that,  from  the  causes 
to  which  we  have  referred,  most  of  the  importing 
merchants  arc  themselves  absent,  and  the  business  is 
left  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  clerks  or  agents.  But 
there  is  another  effect,  w hich,  in  a government  bas- 
ed upon  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  equal  ad- 
vantages to  all,  is  of  a very  serious  nature.  The 
system  has  the  effect  of  accumulating  the  whole  im- 
porting business  into  the  hands  of  a few  large  capi- 
talists in  each  city,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
for  when  the  small  capitalist  feels  his  inability  to 
pay  the  duty  on  his  own  imports  before  he  can  make 
sales,  he  will  not  venture  to  import;  and  when  con- 
signments are  made  to  him,  he  is  obliged,  from  ina- 
bility to  pay  the  duties  in  advance,  to  turn  over  the 
consignment  to  a large  capitalist.  Thus  small  capi- 
talists are,  for  the  most  part,  excluded  from  competi- 
tion in  the  business  of  importing.  How  many  there 
are,  at  this  moment,  in  every  city,  w'ho  feel  this  to 
be  true!  A proper  warehousing  system  ought  to  be 
adopted,  and  the  bill  of  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee ought  to  contain  some  temporary  provision,  even 
though  imperfect,  to  obviate  these  evils. 

There  is  another  feature  in  the  bill,  which  de- 
serves, especially  at  this  juncture,  a serious  conside- 
ration, if  it  is  not  altogether  objectionable.  We  al- 
lude to  the  tax  on  auction  sales-of  imported  goods. 
The  present  indebtedness  of  the  states  has  been  urg- 
ed as  the  strong  reason  for  distributing  among  them, 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  In  some  of  the 
states,  where  there  are  large  importing  cities,  the 
auction  tax  is  an  important  branch  of  revenue  to  the 
state.  The  bill  imposes  a duty  of  three  per  cent,  on 
auction  sales  of  imported  goods.  This  will  have  the 
effect  of  diminishing  the  sales  at  auction;  and  of 
course,  the  revenue  derived  by  the  state  from  this 
source,  by  preventing  sales,  by  the  additional  loss  to 
the  owner,  in  the  addition  of  three  per  cent,  tax, 
and  of  course,  the  state  will  lose  the  revenue  which 
would  be  otherwise  obtained  by  the  state;  for  most 
if  not  all  of  the  states  impose  a tax  upon  action  sales. 
Such  sales  are  all,  except  in  particular  cases,  forced 
sales;  and  you  make  the  very  necessities  of  the  own- 
er a cause  for  taxation,  and  that  necessity  is  often 
caused  by  your  own  law,  which  compels  the  import- 
er to  pay  the  duty,  in  cash,  at  the  time  of  import; 
and  thus  he  is  forced  to  sell,  to  repay  the  money 
which  he  has  borrowed  to  pay  the  duty.  Thus  your 
law  will  force  him  to  sacrifice  his  goods,  and  then 
tax  him  for  making  the  sacrifice.  All  this  may  be- 
nefit the  manufacturer,  by  checking  importation;  but 
will  it  eventually  benefit  the  revenue?  We  think 
this  is  at  least  problematical. 

The  last  objection  we  propose  to  make  to  the  bill, 
and  probably  it  is  even  more  serious  than  any  we 
have  named,  is  that  which  imposes,  after  the  30th  of 
June,  1843,  a duty  of  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem,  in 
addition  to  all  other  duties,  on  woollen  cloths  and 
kerseys,  or  cassimers;  on  all  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton, which  are  dyed,  colored,  printed,  or  stained;  on 
laces;  bleached  and  unbleahed  linen;  worsted  stuff 
goods;  manufactures  of  silk  and  worsted  and  of  lea- 
ther; on  spirits  distilled  from  grain  or  other  materials; 
on  hemp  and  cordage;  and  on  the  various  wines  of 
France,  Austria,  and  Germany;  provided,  that  if  the 
tobacco , grain,  and  flour,  of  the  United  States  are  ad- 
mitted into  any  foreign  kingdom  or  state,  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  products  and  manufactures 
of  the  said  state,  and  subject  to  no  higher  duty  or 
tax,  then,  as  to  the  products  of  such  state,  the  ten 
per  cent,  additional  duty  shall  cease.  This  is  per- 
haps the  most  extraordinary  piece  of  legislation,  to 
say  no  worse  of  it,  (and  we  say  it  without  disre- 
spect), which  has  ever  been  proposed  for  enactment. 

By  the  very  bill  which  axacts  a rate  of  duty,  on 
all  the  foreign  products  named,  so  high  as  to  exclude 
them  from  our  market,  you  say  to  these  foreign  pro- 
ducers, if  you  do  not  admit  certain  articles  of  our 
production,  which  are  produced  by  a portion  of  our 
people,  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  your  own, 
and  subject  to  no  higher  duty,  we  will  put  such  an 
additional  duly  upon  all  the  most  important  of  your 
exports  as  will  certainly  exclude  them  from  our  mar- 
ket, and  we  will  tax  all  our  people  for  the  benefit  of 
that  portion  who  do  not  produce  them;  but,  if  you 
will  consent  to  give  up  $32,000,000  of  revenue  on 
tobacco,  we  will  take  $40,000,000  of  your  produce 
in  return,  at  our  own  price;  and  this,  too,  when  the 
amount  of  the  import  of  those  articles  is  already  so 
small,  as  we  have  shown,  as  scarcely  to  weigh  a 


feather  in  the  general  consumption  of  the  world! 
when  the  whole  of  our  importation,  free  or  subject 
to  duty,  does  not  equal  in  amount  the  export  of  a 
single  class  of  manufactures  from  England  alone — 
that  of  cotton  manufactures.  The  revenue  derived 
in  Europe  from  the  single  article  of  tobacco,  princi- 
pally of  our  production,  is  $32,000,000,  while  the 
whole  importation  of  her  productions,  which  we  pro- 
pose to  use  as  a rod  to  coerce  her  to  accede  to  our 
demands,  hardly  equals  that  amount.  However  rea- 
sonable and  desirable  such  reciprocity  might  seem  to 
be  to  many  persons  in  this  country,  there  can  be  no 
probability  of  such  concession;  and  this  retaliatory 
clause  can  only  result  in  an  additional  tax  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  our  own  consumers,  for  the  protection  of 
our  domestic  manufactures.  Such  an  attempt  to 
coerce  other  governments  to  conform  their  legislation 
to  our  notions  of  policy  would,  we  believe,  only  re- 
coil on  our  own  consumers. 

We  have  done.  If  we  have  embraced  much  of 
space  in  this  report,  it  is  because  of  the  necessity  of 
giving  a view  of  the  whole  subject,  in  order  to  give  a 
just  vieio.  All  we  ask  is,  that  not  only  congress,  but 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  will  give  to  this 
statement  of  our  views  such  consideration  as  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  and  its  immediate  bearings 
upon  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country  demand. 
In  the  progress  of  the  bill  of  the  majority  through  the 
house,  it  is  our  intention  to  offer  either  an  entire  sub- 
stitute, or  such  amendments  as  will  make  the  bill, 
when  finally  passed,  as  nearly  conformable  to  the 
great  principles  of  the  compromise  act  as  practicable. 
Such  a rate  of  duties,  we  are  well  persuaded,  would 
give  an  amount  of  revenue  to  the  government  at  least 
as  great  as  that  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  majority. 
It  would  comport  precisely  with  that  good  faith  so 
solemnly  pledged,  and  with  that  harmony  and  peace 
which  it  was  the  intenlion  of  that  act  to  restore. 

RICH.  W.  HABERSHAM. 

P.  C.  CALDWELL. 

AARON  V.  BROWN. 

APPENDIX. 

A mistake  having  by  accident  crept  into  the  re- 
port of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  on  the  subject 
of  the  duty  on  tobacco  in  Prussia,  vve  annex  a letter 
from  the  resident  minister  of  Prussia,  the  Baron  de 
Roenne,  and  another  from  the  hon.  Mr.  Triplett,  of 
Kentucky,  which  will  correct  the  error. 

New  York,  April  23,  1842. 

Dear  sir:  In  Mr.  Saltonstall’s  report  on  the  tariff, 
which  I have  just  received,  I find  a statement  made 
by  the  hon.  Mr.  Triplett,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Salton- 
stall  of  March  28,  (page  90  of  the  report),  “that  un- 
manufactured tobacco  paid  in  Prussia  a duty  of  30^ 
cents  per  pound,  or  upwards  of  500  per  cent.”  This 
statement  is  incorrect,  as  the  duty  levied  in  Prussia 
and  the  German  states  forming  the  customs  union  is 
only  5|  Prussian  thaler  per  hundred  weight,  which 
is  equal  to  about  $3  75,  a Prussian  dollar  being  equal 
to  from  68  to  69  cents.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
Mr.  McKeon,  I take  the  liberty  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  incorrectness  above  alluded  to,  and  which  I 
suppose  has  got  by  mistake  into  the  hon.  Mr.  Trip- 
lett’s letter.  As  I understand  you  are  engaged  in 
making  a minority  report  on  the  subject,  you  may 
perhaps  find  it  worth  while  to  correct  the  mistake. 
In  Mr.  Saltonstall’s  report  itself  you  will  find  it  sta- 
ted, at  page  99,  that  the  duty  levied  on  unmanufac- 
tured tobacco  in  Prussia  is  $3  75.59  per  cwt.;  it  is, 
then,  3?  cents,  and  not  30j  cents  per  pound — a very 
material  difference!  1 have  the  honor  to  be,  with 
great  respect,  your  obedient  servant. 

BARON  DE  ROENNE, 

Minister  resident  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia. 

lion.  R.  W.  Habersham. 

House  of  representatives,  April  29,  1842. 

Sir:  My  attention  having  been  called  to  the  sub- 
ject by  the  letter  of  the  Prussian  minister  to  you,  I 
find  there  is  in  my  memorial  to  your  committee  the 
following  errors  in  the  printed  copy,  in  stating  the 
amount  of  duty  paid  on  tobacco  in  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia: 

In  Austria,  within  a fraction  of  60  cents  per  pound, 
or  1,000  per  cent.;  in  Prussia,  30j  cents  per  pound, 
or  upwards  of  500  per  cent. 

It  should  read:  In  Austria,  within  a fraction  of  6 
cents  per  pound,  or  100  per  cent.;  in  Prussia,  34  cts. 
per  pound,  or  upwards  of  50  percent. 

I thank  you  for  having  afforded  me  the  opportuni- 
ty of  correcting  this  error,  although  the  table  annex- 
ed, at  page  99,  would  have  enabled  any  one  to  find 
out  and  correct  it.  Respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, PHILIP  TRIPLETT. 

Hon.  Mr.  Habersham,  member  of  com.  on  manufactures. 

NO.  1. 

Statistics  of  the  Glenham  company's  woollen  factory,  at 
Fishkill,  Dutchess  county,  state  of  N.  York,  1841. 

Said  factory’s  capital  is  $140,000. 
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There  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  broad- 
cloths and  cassimeres,  during  that  year,  the  follow- 
ing materials: 

3,033  pounds  of  listing  wool,  mostly 
170,336  pounds  of  American  fleece 

wool,  which  cost  $72,954  39 

foreign  1,006  89 

3,533  gallons  of  olive  oil,  (duty  is  20 

cents  the  gallon)  4,026  07 

769  gallons  of  sperm  oil  864  53 

11,174  pounds  of  soap,  (American)  1,195  96 

75,800  teazles,  (American)  1,545  57 

19,961  pelts,  for  sizing,  (sheep,  musk- 
rat and  beaver  skins)  584  54 

143  cords  of  fire  wood  585  88 

270  tons  of  anthracite  coal  1,640  00 

50  chaldrons  Nova  Scotia  coal, 

(duty  $108)  446  71 

4,551  pounds  of  fuller’s  earth  83  38 

6,080  pounds  of  Bengal  indigo,  (duty 

$900)  9,966  05 

Dye  stuffs — logwood,  alum,  woad,  cop- 
peras, madder,  &c.  2,462  67 

42,600  gallons  of  urine  827  94 

1,353  pounds  of  cotton  warp,  for 

Kentucky  jeans  135  30 

Sundries,  consisting  of  numerous  items  3,795  66 


$102,121  54 

170  men,  women  and  children,  were 
constantly  employed  in  using  up  said 
materials  during  the  year,  and  to 
whom  were  paid,  in  wages  $35,300  00 

Expenses  of  insurance,  transportation, 

interest,  &c.  7,135  51 


$144,556  85 


Said  materials  were  manufactured  into  2,220 
pieces,  (38,306  yards),  of  broadcloth,  which  sold  in 
the  New  York  market  at  from  $2  to  $4  50  per  yard; 
1,638  pieces,  (35,391  yards)  of  cassimere,  which 
sold  in  the  Naw  York  market  at  from  $1  25  to  $2  25 
per  yard;  33  pieces  Kentucky  jeans,  (4,241  yards), 
which  sold  at  40  cents  the  yard.  The  cloths  were 
about  a half  wool-dyed  blacks,  nearly  all  the  rest  in- 
digo blue.  The  cassimeres  were  blacks  and  fancy. 

When  that  establishment  commenced  operations, 
in  1823,  wool  was  bought  up  and  shipped  to  Eng- 
land, as  a remittance,  at  62^  cents  the  pound. — 
England  then  levied  a duty  on  all  foreign 'wool  of  9d. 
sterling  per  pound;  in  about  the  year  1828,  that  duty 
was  reduced  to  |d.  That  same  quality  of  wool  has, 
druing  that  period  of  nineteen  years,  fluctuated  con- 
siderably; it  has  been  as  high  as  70  cents,  and  as 
low  as  40  cents.  In  1811,  it  was  worth  48  cents. 

Let  us  see  the  amount  of  agricultural  capital  now 
in  requisition,  which  that  manufacturing  establish- 
ment requires  to  keep  it  in  operation,  and  that  fur- 
nishes a market  for  such  agricultural  investment. 
First.  To  produce  173,000  lbs.  of  wool  will  require 
the  fleeces  of  66,000  sheep;  at  their  present  lowest 
value  in  Dutchess  county,  I put  them  down  at  $2 
per  head  $132,000 

Second.  To  support  that  immense  flock 
of  sheep  with  winter  fodder  and  sum- 
mer pasture:  I am  informed  by  a 
sheep  raiser,  that  not  more  than  three 
sheep  can  be  kept  on  an  acre;  conse- 
quently, 22,000  acres  of  land  will  be 
the  required  quantity  for  their  main- 
tenance, at  the  lowest  price  that  lands 
can  be  had  in  the  county,  which  will 
support  three  sheep  to  the  acre;  I es- 
timate at  $50  the  acre 
Third.  Not  less  than  500  persons  are 
supported  out  of  the  labor  of  the  170 
operatives,  and  consume  weekly,  of 
the  product  of  agriculture,  of  beef, 
pork,  flour,  butter,  milk,  eggs,  cheese, 

&c.at  the  lowest  estimation,  the  value 
of  two  hundred  dollars  per  week,  for 
the  year  of  52  weeks,  or  $10,400  per 
annum.  Intelligent  farmers  tell  me 
that  it  must  bean  industrious  man,  on 
a farm  of  200  acres  of  fair  average 
land,  who  can  sell  to  the  amount  of 
$800  per  annum,  over  and  above  the 
supply  of  his  own  family  and  work 
hands.  To  furnish,  therefore,  the  sup- 
ply for  the  manufactures,  would  re- 
quiae  thirteen  farms  of  200  acres 
each,  or  2,600  acres,  which  1 estimate 
at  $70  per  acre 

Fourth.  A further  investment  of  agri- 
cultural capital  is  required  to  furnish 
the  teazles,  firewood,  coal,  provender 
for  team  horses,  &c.  estimated  at 


1,100,000 


182,000 


8,000 


$1,422,000 


Thus,  $1,422,000  is  the  agricultural  capital  now- 
in  requisition  to  supply  the  manufacturing  invest- 
ment of  only  $140,000. 

I challenge  refutation  of  the  foregoing  statement 
of  facts. 

Comparative  statements  of  imports  into  the  United  States 
under  the  comparatively  low  duties,  ranging  Jrom  7)  to 
22,  per  cent,  ad  valorem , with  specific  duties  at  like 
low  rates,  from  the  year  1801  to  1807,  both  inclusive,1 
and  the  imports  in  the  year  1840,  at  which  time  it  is  j 
alleged  the  duties  were  at  the  same  rales  as  are  fixed  by 
the  bill  reported  by  the  majority  of  the  committee;  and 
also  showing  the  amount  of  imports  which  remained  in 
the  country  for  consumption  in  the  respective  years,  and 
the  amount  of  duties  received  into  the  treasury  in  each 
year  specified.  
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It  will  be  perceived,  by  the  above  table — 1st,  that 
the  imports  and  amount  of  duties  increased  from  1801 
to  1808,  when  the  embargo  was  laid;  and  that,  in 
1807  the  imports  much  exceeded,  and  the  duties  also,  I 
(if  the  expenses  of  the  respective  years  are  deducted,)  ! 
the  amounts  in  1840;  while  the  consumption  of  fo-  i 
reign  goods  in  the  country  was  only  about  $10,000,000 
less,  and  while  the  population  in  1807  was  about 
7,000,000,  and  the  population  in  1840,  17,000,000,  or 
about  two  and  one-half  times  as  great.  Further  com- 
ment on  the  table  is  unnecessary,  except  to  say  that 
the  increase  of  expenditure  in  Ihe  collection  appears 
to  have  been  gradual  from  1801,  when  it  was  $442,772, 
to  1840,  when  it  was  $1,604,288. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  CONGRESS, 
SECOND  SESSION. 


SENATE.  ! 

May  19.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  from  the  com- 
mittee on  public  lands,  reported  a bill  authorising' 
Lake  county  in  Illinois  to  enter  a quarter  section  of 
land  for  a seat  of  justice  in  said  county.  It  was 
read  the  third  time,  (and  passed  on  the  20th.) 

The  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Merrick,  specify-  1 
ing  that  communications  or  letters  sent  by  any  of 


the  executive  officers  to  the  senate,  or  any  of  its 
committees,  pending  a nomination,  were  to  be  con- 
sidered confidential,  &e.  being  next  in  order. 

Mr.  McRoberts  moved  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
word  Resolved,  and  insert  the  following: 

“That  in  all  cases  of  nomination  made  by  the  pre- 
sident to  the  senate,  for  the  appointment  of  officers 
of  the  U.  States,  the  senate  will  proceed  to  consider 
and  decide  on  said  nomination  with  open  doors.” 

Mr.  McRoberts  addressed  the  senate  at  some  length 
in  favor  of  the  amendment.  He  saw  no  good  reason 
for  secrecy  in  the  case  of  appointments  more  than  in 
legislative  proceedings.  Illinois  had  long  acted  on 
the  principle  of  open  doors  in  relation  to  appoint- 
ments without  any  injurious  effect,  and  he  knew  of 
no  cause  that  should  induce  the  government  to  take 
up  its  proceedings  under  the  veil  of  secrecy.  In  his 
opinion  there  was  nothing  to  be  apprehended  from  a 
bold  open  course. 

After  Mr.  McRoberts  had  spoken  until  one  o’clock, 
Mr.  Linn  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  senate  to 
the  unfinished  business  of  yesterday,  being  the  bill 
to  refund  the  fine  imposed  on  General  Jackson,  and 
which  was  considered  the  special  order. 

Mr.  McRoberts  would  cheerfully  yield  to  the  wishes 
of  the  senator. 

The  bill  to  refund  the  fine  imposed  on  General 
Jackson  was  then  taken  up,  the  question  pending  be- 
ing the  proviso  offered  by  Mr.  Henderson-. 

“That  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  construed  so  as 
to  give  any  expression  by  congress  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  proceedings  of  judge  Hall  in  inflicting  the 
fine,  but  as  an  additional  expression  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  they  hold  the  achievements  of  Gen. 
Jackson  in  the  defence  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  ser- 
vice rendered  by  him  and  his  companions  in  arms  on 
that  occasion.” 

The  question  being  taken  it  was  decided  in  the 
negative  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Berrien, 
Clayton,  Conrad.  Crittenden.  Evans,  Graham,  Hender- 
son, Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead  Porter,  Fres- 
ton.  Simmons,  Sprague.  White.  Wondbridge — 20. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen.  Archer,  Baeby,  Benton,  Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun,  Cmhbert,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  Mc- 
Roherls,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Conn.  Smith,  of  Ind.  Stur- 
geon, Tapp  :n,  Walker,  Wilcox,  Williams,  Woodbury, 
Wright,1  Young — 22. 

The  question  was  then  put,  “shall  the  bill  be  en- 
grossed?” when  Mr.  Archer  rose  and  addressed  the 
senate  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bayard  made  some  observations,  and  submit- 
ted an  amendment  which  he  thought  would  reconcile 
all  differences.  It  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  insert — 

“That  there  be  remitted  and  refunded  to  General 
Jackson,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  the  amount  of  a fine  and  costs 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  district  court  of  the  Unit- 
States  for  the  district  of  Louisiana,  for  an  alleged 
contempt  of  court,  with  interest,  at  the  rate  of  six 
per  cent,  per  annum:  Provided  always,  That  the  act 
shall  not  be  construed  as  an  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  congress  upon  any  judicial  proceeding  or  legal 
question  growing  out  of  the  declaration  of  martial 
law  by  General  Jackson  during  the  defence  of  New 
Orleans.” 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
B.  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Berrien, 
Clayton.  Conrad,  Crittenden,  Evans,  Graham,  Hender- 
son, Huntington.  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead, 
Porter,  Rives.  Simmons,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Sprague, 
Tallinadge,  While.  Woodbridge — 23. 

NAYS — Me-srs  Allen,  Archer,  Bnghv,  Benton.  Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun,  Crafis,  Cutbbcrt,  Fulton,  King,  Linn, 
McRoberts,  Sevier.  Smith,  of  Conn.  Sturgeon,  Tappan, 
Walker,  Wilcox,  Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright,  Young 
—22.  " 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  engrossment. 

Mr.  Tallinadge  desired  the  yeas  and  nays,,  which 
were  ordered  and  stood  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Barrow,  Bayard,  Berrien,  Clay- 
ton, Conrad,  Evans,  Graham,  Henderson,  Mangum, 
Merrick,  Porter,  Preston,  Rives,  Smith,  of  Indiana, 
Sturgeon,  Tallmadge,  Woodbridge — 17. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Bagby,  Bate3, 
Benton,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Crittenden,  Cuthbert, 
Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts,  Miller,  Morehead, 
Sevier,  Smith,  of  Connecticuct,  Tappan,  Walker, 
White,  Wilcox,  Williams,  Woodbury,  Young — 24. 

So  the  bill  was  lost. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  White,  the  senate  then  proceed- 
ed to  the  consideration  of  executive  business;  and 
after  some  time  spent  therein,  the  senate  adjourned. 

May  20.  Mr.  McRoberts  gave  notice  that,  on  to- 
morrow, he  would  ask  leave  to  introduce  a bill  to 
amend  the  act  authorising  the  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  employ  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  suppress  Insurrection. 

Mr.  Mangum  moved  to  go  into  executive  session; 
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which  motion  having  been  agreed  to,  the  senate  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  executive  business: 
and,  after  being  engaged  therein  until  past  five 
o’clock,  adjourned  to  Monday. 

May  23.  Mr.  Tallmadge,  of  N.  Y.  submitted  the 
following  resolutions  as  a substitute  for  those  of  the 
senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mien)  offered  in  reference 
to  the  Rhode  Island  affairs. 

Resolved,  That  by  the  constitution,  the  U.  States 
are  bound  not  only  to  guarantee  every  state  a re- 
publican form  of  government,  but  also  to  protecl 
each  of  them  against  invasion  and  upon  proper  ap- 
plication, domestic  violence. 

Resolved,  That  the  form  of  government  with  which 
a state  has  come  into  the  union,  and  has  been  recog- 
nised and  represented  as  a member  of  the  union, 
must  be  taken  and  regarded  as  republican,  and  lhat 
such  state  is  entitled  to  all  that  protection  against 
domestic  violence  and  invasion  which  is  pledged  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  government  of  a state  so  com- 
ing into  the  union,  and  recognised  as  a member  of 
the  union,  can  only  he  changed  or  suspended  con- 
sistently with  the  principles  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion, when  it  is  done  in  pursuance  of  and  in  the  mode 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  such  state;  and  that  any 
attempt  by  force  to  overthrow  the  government  is 
disorderly  and  disorganizing,  tending  to  anarchy  and 
bloodshed,  and,  in  the  end,  to  the  destruction  of  pub- 
lic liberty,  and  is  such  a domestic  violence  as  en- 
titles that  state,  by  the  legislature  or  executive  there- 
for, (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened),  to 
apply  for  and  obtain  from  the  United  States  protec- 
tion against  the  same. 

Resolved , That  the  application  made  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Rhode  Island,  one  of  “the  old  thirteen,”  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  for  protection 
against  domestic  violence,  was  within  the  meaning 
and  terms  of  the  constitution,  and  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  president  to  take  such  preparatory  steps 
as  a wise  and  prudent  forecaste  demanded,  and  to 
adopt  such  efficient  measures  as  are  contemplated 
by  the  constitution  and  the  laws  in  pursuance  of  it, 
for  giving  such  protection. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hllen  they  were  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  resolutions  introduced  four  months  since  near- 
ly and  fixing  upon  the  30th  of  May  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  two  houses  of  congress,  was  called  up 
by  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  asked  for,  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Sevier  and  the  senate  refused  to  consider 
by  a vote  of  20  to  17. 

May  24.  The  naval  appropriation  bill  from  the 
house  was  received  and  referred  to  the  financial  com- 
mittee. 

Petitions  in  favor  of  tariff  were  presented  from 
citizens  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  apportionment  bill  was  then,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Buchanan,  taken  up. 

Mr.  Berrien  explained  the  amendments  to  the  bill 
which  had  been  made  by  the  committee  on  the  ju- 
diciary. Mr.  B.  was  of  opinion,  so  far  as  he  was  in- 
dividually concerned,  that  the  ratio  should  be  very 
considerably  higher  than  that  fixed  either  by  the 
house  or  senate.  He  had  been  brought  to  assent  to 
the  present  number  from  the  dilliculty  that  he  saw 
would  interfere  with  any  attempt  to  increase  it, 
though  his  mind  had  undergone  no  change. 

The  debate  was  continued  on  this  bill  until  a late 
hour,  Messrs.  Walker,  Buchanan,  King , Wuodbury , 
Crittenden,  Berrien,  Wright,  Tappan,  and  others,  par- 
ticipating; the  debate  being  chiefly  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Walker  to  concur  with  the  committee  in  the  se- 
cond amendment,  namely,  that  of  giving  one  addi- 
tional representative  for  each  state  having  a fraction 
greater  than  one  moiety  of  the  said  ratio,  as  being 
the  most  important  to  be  first  acted  on. 

At  a little  after  four  o’clock  the  senate  adjourned 
without  taking  any  question. 

May  25.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Crittenden  moved  to  take  up  the  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  the  10th  March,  1838,  entitled  “an  act  to 
change  the  time  of  holding  the  circuit  and  district 
courts  of  the  district  of  Ohio;”  which  motion  having 
been  agreed  to,  the  bill  was  considered,  and  finally 
read  a third  time  and  passed. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  special  order,  being  the  bill  for  the  apportionment 
of  representatives  among  the  several  states — the 
question  pending  being  the  motion  of  Mr.  Walker  to 
concur  in  the  second  amendment  of  the  committee 
on  the  judiciary,  giving  one  additional  representative 
to  each  state  having  a fraction  greater  than  one 
moiety  of  the  said  ratio. 

Mr.  Huntington  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  at 
some  length,  and  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Woodbury, 
Walker,  Bayard,  Jlllen,  Crittenden,  Rives,  White,  and 
others,  when  the  question  was  taken  and  decided  in 
the  affirmative,  as  follows: 


YEAS — Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien,  Choate, 
Clayton,  Conrad, Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Evans,  Fulton, 
Graham,  Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Merrick, 
More-head,  Porter,  Sevier,  Simmons,  Sprague,  Tall- 
madge,  Walker,  White,  Woodbridge,  Young — 25. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Bagby,  Bayard, 
Benton,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Crafts,  King,  Linn,  Mc- 
Roberts,  Mangum,  Miller,  Preston,  Rives,  Smith,  of 
Connecticut,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Sturgeon,  Tappan, 
Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright — 22. 

Mr.  Bayard  then  moved  an  amendment,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  strike  out  the  50,000,  and  leave  the 
ratio  blank;  which  motion  was  concurred  in,  as  fol- 
lows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Bagby,  Bayard,  Berrien, 
Buchanan, Calhoun,  Clayton, Crafts,  Cuthbert,  Evans, 
Fulton,  Graham,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts,  Mangum, 
Preston,  Rives,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Sturgeon, 
Tallmadge,  White,  Williams,  Woodbridge — 25. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Barrow,  Bates,  Benton, 
Choate,  Conrad,  Crittenden,  Henderson,  Huntington, 
Kerr,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Porter,  Simmons, 
Smith,  of  Connecticut,  Sprague,  Tappan,  Walker, 
Wilcox,  Woodbury,  Wright,  Young — 23. 

After  which,  the  senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  May  19.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore, 
the  bouse  resolved  itself  into  committee  and  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  navy. 

When  the  committee  rose  last  evening,  item  No.  1 
was  under  consideration,  in  the  following  words: 

“For  pay  ofcommissioned,  warrant  and  petty  offi- 
cers and  seamen,  $3, 195, 432  23.” 

Which  said  item  Mr.  Meriwether  had  moved  to 
amend,  by  striking  out  “$3,195,432  23,”  and  insert- 
ing $2,335,000.”  And  the  pending  question  was  on 
the  amendment. 

[On  yesterday  Wednesday,  Mr.  Sprigg  had  spoken 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  and  stated  that  there  were 
now  230  officers  waiting  orders,  that  there  were  250 
in  September  last,  that  the  multiplication  of  officers 
by  the  executive  ought  to  be  checked,  that  the  out- 
standing balance  appropriated  for  the  navy  on  first 
January  last  was  over  $3,000,000,  and  that  now  over 
$8,000,000  were  asked,  thus  making  the  amount  for 
the  present  year  near  twelve  millious,  or  more  than 
half  as  much  as  it  was  estimated  in  1841,  that  the 
whole  expenses  of  the  government  would  require. — 
Mr.  S.  controverted  the  argument  that  we  were  to 
have  so  many  more  captains  than  we  had  ships.  He 
did  not  believe  the  nation  would  suffer,  if  the  board 
of  naval  commissioners  were  abolished  entirely,  and 
the  consideration  of  the  means  and  unsettled  source 
of  revenue  alone  was  sufficient  to  determine  him  in 
opposition  to  the  bill.  The  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means  was  anxious  to  urge  this  bill; 
yet  that  committee  had  thrown  off  their  duty  of  de- 
vising revenue  upon  the  committee  of  manufactures. 
He  (Mr.  S.)  would  not  commit  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a protective  tariff. 

Mr.  Everett  read  a statement  of  the  increase  of  the 
naval  officers  from  1st  January  1841,  to  January  1st, 
1842,  of  246  in  all,  and  increase  of  seamen  of  2,365, 
and  took  it  for  granted  that  to  this  was  to  be  attribu- 
ted the  increase  of  $800,000,  in  appropriations  over 
that  of  last  year  for  their  pay.  He  thought  a law 
should  be  passed  limiting  the  number  of  naval  offi- 
cers, but  it  would  be  unjust  to  postpone  this  bill  till 
such  a law  should  be  passed.  He  hoped  a law  will 
hereafter  be  passed  limiting  all  executive  discretion 
in  reference  to  naval  appointments  as  had  been  done 
in  reference  to  the  army. 

[A  message  was  here  received  from  the  president 
with  his  signature  to  several  bills  and  among  them  the 
general  appropriation  bill]. 

Mr.  Gamble  concurred  with  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Everett,  and  spoke  in  favor  of  the  home  squadron  and 
the  yet  unsettled  condition  of  our  foreign  relations. 

Mr.  Fillmore  explained  how  gentlemen  were  mis- 
led by  the  document  shewing  the  amonnt  laying  over 
on  January  1st  ult.  It  was  the  same  as  shewn  by  the 
documents  for  December  1st,  1841,  and  all  the  ex- 
penditures from  October  1st,  3841  to  January  1st, 
1842,  ought  to  be  deducted  from  that  document  to 
shew  the  true  amount  of  the  balance  on  hand  on  Jan. 
1st,  1842.  The  committee  then  rose]. 

Mr.  McKay  spoke  against  increasing  the  American 
navy.  He  said  that  Great  Britain  had  in  1841  upon 
her  navy  list  (including  all  vessels,  building  in  com- 
mission and  in  ordinary  ) 578  vessels  mounting  18,000 
guns.  In  1841  the  U.  States  had  70  vessels  mounting 
2,130  odd  guns. 

The  secretary  of  the  navy  had  said  he  wanted  53 
vessels  to  be  put  in  commission.  Were  they  prepar- 
ed to  meet  that  demand?  Was  there  necessity  for  it? 
We  had  37  in  commission  last  year,  and  authority 
: was  given  at  the  extra  session  for  8 more — making 


45.  The  exploring  expedition  was  to  return  about 
the -1st  July,  to  which  there  were  three  vessels  be- 
longing which  might  then  be  put  on  other  service. — - 
He  held  in  Ins  hand  a statement  showing  how  the 
navies  of  Great  Britain  and  America  were  distribut- 
ed among  the  different  stations,  a part  of  which  he 
reaa,  showing  that  on  the  Mediterranean  station 
Great  Britain  had  29  vessels  carrying  352  guns,  and 
America  had  3 vessels  carrying  80  guns;  and  that  on 
the  Brazil  station  Great  Britain  had  28  vessels  carry- 
ing  305  guns,  and  America  6 vessels  carrying  186 
guns.  If  we  put  two  or  three  more  vessels  on  each 
station,  could  we  expect  then  successfully  to  compete 
with  the  force  of  Great  Britain?  We  could  not. 

The  secretary  had  asked  for  loo  many  vessels.—— 
The  policy  of  the  government  had  been  to  collect 
materials  and  build  ships,  having  them  ready  to 
launch  the  moment  required,  but  it  was  now  propos- 
ed to  put  all  our  vessels  afloat.  Great  Britain  had 
578  vessels  in  all,  and  only  200  and  odd  afloat. 

As  to  the  personnel  of  the  navy.  The  secretary 
wanted  11,000  men  and  over,  exclusive  of  marines. 
He  contended  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  this  in- 
crease. He  held  in  his  hand  a table  showing  the 
difference  between  the  war  complement  of  onr  ves- 
sels and  those  of  Great  Britain,  from  which  he  read 
showing  that  this  complement  of  our  vessels  was 
much  greater  than  that  of  Great  Britain;  that  our 
vessels  of  120  guns  were  required  by  the  regulations 
to  carry  1,200  men,  while  British  vessels  of  120  guns 
carried  only  900  men.  He  did  not  object  to  employ- 
ing this  number  in  time  of  war,  but  it  became  a very 
grave  matter  of  consideration  whether  they  should  be 
employed  in  time  of  peace. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Meriwether  was  then  deci- 
ded in  the  affirmative  by  yeas  72,  nays  53. 

So  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

And  the  question  recurring  on  agreeing  to  item 
No.  1 — 

Mr.  Triplett  moved  to  amend  the  item  by  adding  a 
proviso;  which,  after  several  modifications,  was°as 
follows: 

Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  pay  or  other  emo- 
luments of  any  officer  of  the  navy  who  is  now,  or 
shall  be  hereafter,  suspended  from  the  service  by  the 
judgment  of  a court  martial  during  the  period  of  his 
suspension,  or  has  rendered  no  service  for  five  years 
or  upwards,  unless  such  failure  to  render  service  has 
been  caused  by  wounds  received  or  disease  contract- 
ed in  the  service. 

Mr.  Triplett  spoke  briefly  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Cushing  opposed  it.  He  considered  it  as  re- 
pealing the  present  government  and  powers  of  courts 
martial,  and  interfering  with  their  jurisdiction,  and 
graduation  of  punishments;  and  therefore,  he  raised 
the  question  of  order. 

The  speaker  decided  it  to  be  in  order,  and  an  ap- 
peal being  taken,  the  house  sustained  his  decision. 

Mr.  McKeon  opposed  the  amendment  as  interfer- 
ing witli  the  pardoning  power  of  the  president. 

Mr.  Underwood  moved  to  strike  out  the  latter 
clause  of  the  amendment,  commencing  at  the  words 
“has  rendered  no  service,”  as  its  possible  effect  could 
not  be  foreseen.  He  would  vote  for  the  first  branch 
of  the  resolution.  They  were  met  here  by  a con- 
stitutional question.  It  was  said  that  it  deprived  the 
president  of  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power. 
But  how,  he  asked,  if  they  refused  to  inflict  punish- 
ment, had  the  president  any  thing  to  pardon?  If  they 
said  by  law  that  a court  martial  should  not  make  the 
depriving  of  the  salary  a part  of  the  punishment, 
they  could  not  impose  it,  aud  the  president  could 
not  pardon  it. 

Mr.  Fillmore  was  inclined  to  favor  Mr.  Undenvood's 
amendment.  Its  only  effect,  however,  would  be  to 
deprive  the  officer  from  any  compensation  out  of  the 
specific  appropriation,  but  it  did  not  preclude  bis  be- 
ing paid  out  of  other  appropriations.  He  thought 
there  was  no  reason  why  an  officer,  suspended  as  a 
condemned  criminal,  should  be  paid;  and  he  thought 
that,  if  an  officer  had  tendered  no  service  for  five 
years,  it  was  at  least  an  evidence  that  his  services 
were  not  wanted.  He  suggested  to  his  friend  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Triplett,)  the  propriety  of  withdraw- 
ing his  amendment,  which  on  an  appropriation  bill 
was  futile,  until  a proper  time,  when  they  could  le- 
gislate on  the  subject,  and  actually  deprive  the  offi- 
cers of  any  compensation  whatever,  by  making  it  a 
permanent  law  of  the  land.  For  this  reason,  and 
this  only,  he  should  vote  against  the  amendment,  but 
should  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  such  a proposition  as 
a permanent  standing  law. 

Mr.  Ferris  said  that  the  powers  of  court  martial 
now  were  absolute  even  to  death,  and  were  liable  to 
abuse.  In  other  tribunals,  crimes  were  defined  and 
classified,  and  their  punishments  graduated  by  law; 
but  a court  martial  might  dismiss  for  the  most  tri- 
vial offence.  Therefore,  he  wqs  pot  for  limiting  the 
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executive  discretion  of  mitigating  punishment  and 
would  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  J-  R ■ Ingersoll  opposed  the  amendment  as  in- 
expedient and  unconstitutional.  He  referred  to  the 
unjust  condemnation  of  the  son  of  the  Roman  dicta- 
tor for  disobedience  of  orders,  to  Nelson’s  disobedi- 
ence at  Copenhagen,  to  Gen.  Jackson’s  also,  to  shew 
that  occasional  irregularities  should  not  be  punished 
with  rigor.  Mr.  I.  also  opposed  it  on  broader  grounds, 
and  adduced  cases  from  Napier’s  history  in  favor  of 
the  supervisory  power  of  a commander;  and  referr- 
ed also  to  Jackson’s  reversal  of  sentences  of  such 
courts,  and  thought  the  amendment  would  injure  the 
custom  of  ages,  and  would  reduce  the  service  to 
chaos. 

Mr.  Habersham  said  the  severity  of  the  amendment 
would  defeat  its  object.  There  were  two  grades  of 
punishment;  one  was  suspension  only;  the  other  sus- 
pension with  deprivation  of  pay.  The  amendment 
left  but  one  punishment,  and  that  the  severer  of 
the  two;  and,  therefore,  offences  would  frequently 
go  unpunished,  if  this  amendment  passed. 

Mr.  Wise  presumed  the  moving  cause  of  this 
amendment  was  the  case  of  Capt.  Elliott.  [Mr. 
Triplett  admitted  that  and  one  other  case  as  his  cause 
for  offering  it.]  Mr.  Wise  thought  the  amendment 
would  be,  therefore,  an  ex  post  facto  law,  and  con- 
gress had  no  power  to  enact  it.  He  protested  against 
reforming  the  navy  in  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Caruthers  contended  that  the  power  which 
made  the  law  regulating  courts  martial  had  the  pow- 
er to  alter  or  repeal  it,  and  denied  that  it  operated 
as  an  ex  post  facto  law.  It  was  a regulation  for  the 
future  only.  Were  gentlemen  conscious  of  the  vast 
amount  paid  annually  to  officers  doing  nothing.  Out 
of  service  they  contracted  idle  habits,  engaged  fre- 
quently in  other  professions,  and  became  indisposed 
for  sea  service.  Mr.  C.  professed  himself  a friend 
to  the  navy,  but  declared  his  intention  to  judge  for 
himself  how  far  he  would  go  in  voting  money  for  its 
increase.  He  was  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  se- 
cretary on  that  subject.  Our  navy,  as  it  was,  had 
increased  faster  than  any  other  on  the  globe.  Eng- 
land had  600  ships,  Russia  379,  France  320,  and 
Spain  26.  But  how  long  had  they  been  in  building 
up  such  a force?  We  were  the  fourth  maritime 
power  in  the  world;  let  us  hold  on  to  our  64  or  70 
ships,  and  render  them  as  perfect  in  construction, 
equipment,  and  discipline  as  possible.  He  was  not 
ready  to  go  any  further.  He  was  for  diminishing  the 
two  millions  which  were  asked  for  the  annual  in- 
crease of  this  branch  of  our  defence.  True,  it  was 
not  quite  so  dangerous  as  a standing  army,  but  still 
it  was  dangerous.  We  had  no  design  of  conquering 
foreign  countries;  all  we  needed  was  an  adequate 
provision  for  our  own  defence,  and  for  this  end  he 
thought  we  had  enough  ships  already. 

Mr.  Saltonstall  regarded  the  navy  as  the  right  arm 
of  national  defence  and  opposed  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Wai~ren  proposed  an  amendment  which  was 
read  for  information,  from  which  it  appeared  that  he 
proposed  in  substance,  that  no  officer,  suspended  by 
a court  martial,  or  whose  sentence  had  been  changed 
to  suspension  by  the  executive,  should  receive  pay 
while  the  suspension  continued.  As  to  the  last  part 
of  the  amendment  now  before  the  committee,  Mr. 
W.  could  not  vote  for  it.  He  was  utterly  unwilling 
to  declare  that,  because  a man  had  been  out  of  ser- 
vice for  five  years,  although  he  had  during  that  time 
committed  no  offence,  but  had  been  ready  to  serve  at 
any  moment  he  might  be  called  on,  his  pay  should  be 
cutoff.  He  thought  this  neither  politic  nor  just.  The 
case  of  commodore  Elliott  had  not  been  in  his  mind 
when  he  drew  up  his  amendment,  though  that  of 
Lieutenant  Adams  was.  There  might  by  very  many 
more.  Mr.  W’s  amendment  was  ruled  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Mams  addressed  the  committee  against  the 
amendment.  Had  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  heard 
or  read  the  evidence,  or  weighed  the  argument  of 
the  judge  advocate,  against  the  accused,  or  seen  the 
defence?  Were  the  executive  decisions  to  be  re- 
versed upon  mere  probabilities  that  the  decisions  of 
the  court  martial  were  more  proper  than  the  presi- 
dent’s. Were  we  to  assume  executive  power,  re- 
verse the  decision  of  the  president,  and  change  the 
criminal  law  of  the  navy,  (and  merely  because  one 
mistake  may  have  been  committed)  and  take  away 
the  gracious  power  of  mercy.  Were  gentlemen 
anxious  to  remove  from  the  code  of  naval  courts 
[where  even  a condemnation  to  death  does  not  re- 
quire unanimity]  its  only  mitigating  power.  Mr.  A. 
stood  in  a state  of  perfect  neutrality  in  regard  Iq 
commodore  Elliott — he  was  neither  for  him  nor 
against  him,  but  willing  to  consider  him  as  “an  ab- 
straction,” if  gentlemen  would  have  it  so.  But  he 
could  not  give  his  assent  to  the  amendment.  Even 
if  he  disapproved  of  the  act  of  the  president,  still  he 
should  consider  the  house  as  not  in  its  proper  func- 
tion when  attempting  to  reverse  his  judicial  deci- 
sions. And,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  evade  the  ar- 


gument of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Wise), 
the  amendment  was  an  ex  post  facto  law  still. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jlrnold,  the  committee  rose,  and 
the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  May  20.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Pendleton  of 
(Cincinnati),  Ohio,  a resolution  was  adopted  inquir- 
ing of  the  navy  department  why  the  advertising  of 
proposals  for  the  construction  of  the  engine  of  the 
lake  steamer,  as  originally  intended  and  promised 
and  communicated  to  several  engine  builders  by  him- 
self, had  been  abandoned.  This  procedure  had  pre- 
cluded competition.  The  contract  was  made  with- 
out advertisement  with  an  engine  builder  at  Pitts- 
burg. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a letter  from 
Samuel  Lawrence  and  W.  W.  Stone,  of  Boston, 
avowing  their  readiness  and  desire  to  meet  the  most 
rigid  scrutiny  from  the  charges  and  insinuations 
against  them,  contained  in  the  report  of  the  honora- 
ble George  Poindexter;  also  a letter  from  G.  Poin- 
dexter, asking  as  an  act  of  justice,  a select  commit- 
tee to  be  appointed  to  examine  seriatim  whether 
there  be  any  discrepancies  between  his  report,  and 
the  evidence  and  document  on  which  it  is  founded. 
He  believes  it  will  vindicate  his  report  from  the  in- 
timation unjustly  made  against  it  in  advance  of  the 
publication  of  the  evidence.  If  his  request  is  de- 
nied, he  submits  whether  a discussion  ought  not  in 
fairness  to  be  postponed  until  all  the  accompanying 
documents  are  printed. 

The  naval  appropriation  bill  was  then,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Fillmore,  resumed  in  committee. 

Mr.  Triplett  replied  to  the  objections  made  to  his 
amendment.  He  knew  not  when  a reorganization 
of  the  navy  would  take  place,  and  was  for  doing  now 
as  much  good  as  possible  although  in  this  bill  it  was 
not  the  most  appropriate  place.  He  contended 
that  it  was  not  ex  post  facto,  denied  the  imputation 
that  it  was  legislating  against  the  president,  and  having 
concluded, 

Mr.  Wood  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  vote  for  ex- 
traordinary appropriations  when  the  treasury  was  ex- 
hausted and  embarrassed. 

Here  Mr.  Charles  Brown  spoke  in  vindication  of 
the  Philadelphia  navy  yard,  in  comparison  with 
that  of  Norfolk  and  the  heavy  expenditures  at  the 
latter. 

Mr.  Mallory  said  the  naval  establishment  at  Nor- 
folk was  the  largest  in  the  United  States  and  was  in- 
tended as  the  great  central  depot  of  the  U.  States  on 
account  of  its  superior  advantages.  That  explained 
the  expenditures  there. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment,  and  it  was  rejected. 

And  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Triplett  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McClellan , of  New  York,  thereupon  moved  to 
amend  item  No.  1 (as  amended)  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  proviso. 

“ Provided , That,  till  otherwise  ordered  by  con- 
gress, no  part  of  this  or  any  future  or  existing  appro- 
priation shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  any  officer 
in  the  navy  appointed  after  this  date,  beyond  the 
number  in  each  grade  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1841; 
and  that  the  excess  now  in  the  service  heyond  that 
number  shall  be  reduced  as  fast,  as  deaths,  resigna- 
tions, and  promotions  will  permit.” 

Mr.  McClellan  said  that  he  had  but  a word  or  two 
to  offer  in  explanation  and  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  estimates  for  the  naval  service  for  the 
present  year  were  eight  and  half  millions  of  dollars, 
exceeding  those  of  last  year  by  three  millions;  and, 
by  the  report  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
it  appeared  that  a large  item  was  for  the  pay  of  an 
additional  number  of  officers  whose  grade  had  been 
raised.  Though  there  were  in  commission  bul  15 
more  vessels  than  last  year,  $34,000  more  was  de- 
manded for  the  pay  of  officers  waitingorders.  In  some 
grades  the  number  of  officers  had  been  doubled.  The 
number  of  post  captains  was  to  be  raised  from  63  to 
105.  Mr.  McC.  said  there  was  evidently  a radical 
defect  in  our  naval  system,  In  the  army  not  an  offi- 
cer could  be  added  without  express  provision  of  law; 
not  a clerk  could  be  added  to  any  of  the  departments 
but  by  permission  of  congress;  but  in  the  navy  the 
number  of  officers  and  the  number  of  ships  were  left 
at  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  executive.  The 
president  had  a right  to  appoint  as  many  officers  as 
he  pleased;  he  could  commission  vessels,  equip,  offi- 
cer, and  man  them  at  pleasure,  and  after  he  had  done 
this,  it  was  gravely  contended  that  congress  were 
bound  to  vote  the  necessary  ways  and  means.  It  was 
time  a veto  should  be  put  on  the  powerexercised  at  the 
other  end  of  the  avenue.  The  estimates  this  year 
for  the  navy  were  eight  and  a half  millions;  for  the 
war  department  eleven  millions;  for  the  civil  and  di- 
plomatic expenses  of  government  five  and  a half 
millions.  So  that  here,  in  three  branches  only  of 
the  public  service,  there  was  a demand  of  twenty- 
five  millions  of  dollars,  besides  all  the  other  sources 
of  expenditure. 


From  what  source  was  all  this  vast  amount  of 
money  to  be  drawn?  There  was  not  a dollar  in  the 
treasury.  The  government  was  bankrupt  almost  be- 
yond recovery.  They  had  attempted  to  borrow. 
With  that  view  they  had  passed  a loan  bill.  Yes; 
and  every  breeze  from  the  north  sounded  like  a peal 
of  thunder  in  their  ears  if  it  brought  news  that  the 
smallest  part  of  the  sum  had  been  taken.  And  yet; 
in  this  extreme  exigency  of  the  public  affairs,  when 
universal  distress  pervaded  every  part  of  the  land, 
the  house  was  called  upon  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  to  swell  the  expendi- 
tures higher  and  higher.  Mr.  McC.  was  not  prepar- 
ed to  respond  to  the  call  unless  he  saw  a great  exi- 
gency indeed  to  demand  it. 

When  his  friend  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Cush- 
ing),  whom  he  considered  as  one  of  the  prime  mi- 
nisters of  the  present  administration,  opened  his  bud- 
get, Mr.  McC.  had  given  him  an  attentive  and  re- 
spectful hearing,  because  he  knew  that  he  spoke  from 
authority.  He  expected  to  hear  him  proclaim  in 
solemn  tones  the  speedy  approach  of  war;  but  he 
had  done  no  such  thing.  Then  he  had  looked  to  hear 
of  the  protection  of  our  commerce,  which  was  ris- 
ing like  a phenix  and  spreading  its  white  wings  on 
every  sea;  but  no,  there  was  nothing  of  this  either. 
The  whole  upshot  of  the  gentleman’s  annunciation 
was  increase  of  praise  and  glory  to  the  power  at  the 
other  end  of  the  avenue.  Now,  Mr.  McC.  was  very 
willing  to  glorify  the  powers  in  that  quarter,  provid- 
ed it  was  not  done  at  the  expense  of  a suffering  peo- 
ple. 

Was  it  contended  that  this  large  amount  of  eight 
and  a half  millions  was  for  the  protection  and  safety 
of  our  commerce?  Not  at  all.  During  the  admin- 
istration of  Gen.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the 
appropriation  for  the  naval  service  had  been  but  five 
millions.  And  had  notour  commerce  ridden  in  safe- 
ty on  the  waves  of  every  ocean?  Had  it  not  been 
protected  in  the  Mediterranean?  in  the  Pacific?  all 
around  the  globe?  Had  not  the  pirates  been  exter- 
minated from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  West  In- 
dies, till  not  a pirate  had  been  heard  of  for  six  years 
past?  It  would  not  be  pretended  that  this  increase  of 
three  millions  was  needed  for  the  protection  of  com- 
merce. And  as  to  war,  there  was  no  present  pros- 
pect of  that.  No  man  pretended  that  there  was. 
On  these  grounds,  Mr.  McC.  should  oppose  the  in- 
crease asked  for. 

He  was  a staunch  friend  to  the  navy:  he  shared  in 
the  pride  felt  by  the  whole  nation  in  view  of  its 
achievements.  He  was  willing  it  should  receive  a 
gradual  increase;  but  he  never  could  consent  to  fol- 
low the  scheme  of  the  secretary  to  enlarge  it  con- 
tinually and  rapidly  till  it  should  equal  one-half  the 
size  of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  and  should  cost 
the  nation  thirty  millions  annually.  Did  the  secre- 
tary persuade  himself  that  the  American  people 
were  prepared  for  such  a course  as  that?  If  he  sup- 
posed so,  he  greatly  wronged  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  McC.  had  read  the  poetical  blank  verse  mes- 
sage of  the  honorable  secretary  with  alarm.  But  he 
would  not  go  into  any  extended  observations  on  the 
general  topic. 

He  had  risen  to  commend  to  the  committee  the 
amendment  he  proposed  to  the  bill.  The  vote  on 
this  amendment  would  be  a test  vote;  that  on  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Meriwether)  was  not  a test  vote,  because  the  800,000 
dollars  stricken  out  by  that  amendment  would  be  sup- 
plied out  of  the  unexpended  balance  in  the  hands  of 
the  department  on  the  1st  of  January  last.  The 
amendment  would  be  practically  unavailing.  But 
that  now  offered  would  put  an  effectual  check  to  fur- 
ther attempts  to  augment  the  number  of  officers,  as 
had  been  done  without  the  knowledge  or  authority 
of  the  house.  The  amendment  proposed  no  injus- 
tice; it  went  to  pay  all  who  were  in  commission,  but 
provided  that  their  places  should  not  be  supplied 
when  vacant  beyond  the  number  we  had  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1841. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  Fillmore. 

Mr.  Everett  offered  the  following  amendment  as  a 
substitute. 

“ Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall 
he  applied  for  pay  of  any  officer  of  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain, commander,  lieutenant,  or  passed  midshipman, 
or  midshipman,  hereafter  appointed,  if  the  number 
in  service  in  his  respective  grade  shall  exceed  the 
number  in  service  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1841. 

The  discussion  was  farther  maintained  by  Mr. 
Prqffit  and  Cushing,  who  having  yielded  to  a motion 
to  that  effect,  the  committee  rose. 

The  speaker  laid  befbre  the  house  a communica- 
tion from  the  navy  department  in  compliance  with  a 
resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  18th 
instant,  stating  that  the  sum  of  $742,510,  chargeable 
to  the  appropriation  for  the  pay,  &c.  of  the  home 
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squadron,  was  on  hand  on  the  31st  December,  1841, 
and  that  the  sum  of  £250,000  of  that  appropriation 
was,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  50th  June, 
1834,  transferred  to  other  heads  which  were  ex- 
hausted; which  sum  of  $250,000  is  to  be  reimbursed 
to  the  appropriation  for  the  home  squadron  upon  the 
passage  of  the  law  making  provision  for  the  naval 
service  of  the  present  year. 

The  speaker  also  laid  before  the  house  a communi- 
cation from  the  secretary  of  war,  in  answer  to  a re- 
solution of  the  house  of  the  14th  February  last,  in 
relation  to  the  Choctaw  academy  for  the  education 
of  Indian  youths,  &c.  Laid  upon  the  table,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed.  And  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  May  21.  The  house  resumed  in  com- 
mittee, the  consideration  of  the  naval  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  Cushing  referred  to  the  act  of  congress  w hich 
showed  that  the  president  might  put  in  commission 
and  provide  with  men  whatever  number  of  vessels 
the  public  interests  might  require.  He  also  read  va- 
rious statistical  documents  in  reference  to  the  navy 
of  England  and  its  cost;  for  184U  its  expenses  were 
<£5,659,051;  he  contended  that  to  cut  down  the  ap- 
propriation in  the  bill  would  be  equivalent  to  a re- 
peal of  the  home  squadron  bill,  that  the  appropria- 
tions for  1C41,  had  been  inadequate,  that  the  navy 
should  be  maintained  on  its  present  footing  in  both 
personnel  and  materiel , that  the  12,000  men  in  naval 
service  could  not  affect  the  liberties  of  the  country 
and  that  it  was  the  policy  of  a republic  to  curtail  its 
land  forces  and  promote  its  naval  arm  of  defence. 
He  did  not  expect  any  war,  and  if  this  appropriation 
could  not  be  defended  without  raising  a war  panic  he 
would  not  defend  it. 

Mr.  Parmcnter , of  Massachusetts,  said  the  navy 
was  always  popular  in  this  country,  and  when  many 
years  ago  there  was  opposition  to  the  navy,  it  was 
not  because  it  was  unpopular,  but  because  the  then 
administration  was  then  going  faster  in  reference  to 
it,  than  necessity  and  means  would  warrant.  There 
was  a mistake  in  supposing  a very  large  appropria- 
tion was  proposed  at  this  time.  The  various  objec- 
tions made  related  rather  to  the  organization  than  to 
the  appropriations.  He  believed  all  present  objec- 
tions to  the  navy  arose  from  the  act  after  the  late 
war  giving  its  whole  control  to  a board  of  naval  com- 
missioners, and  to  its  mode  of  constitution.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  properly  managed,  no  larger  vessels 
would  be  required  abroad  than  was  necessary  and 
much  expense  be  obviated.  He  was  opposed  to  send- 
ing out  a ship  of  the  line  merely  to  suit  the  rank  of 
the  higher  officers,  and  read  from  the  documents  to 
show  that  no  more  was  proposed  to  be  expended  this 
year  than  was  expended  last  year.  It  had  been  said 
that  it  required  11,000,000,  this  year.  The  balance 
on  January  1st,  1842  was  $3,000,000,  and  8,200,000 
more  was  estimated  for.  Now  the  whoLe  amount 
proposed  to  be  expended  for  1842  was  $9,059,000, 
and  if  no  more  v/as  expended  than  thus  estimated  it 
would  leave  a balance  on  January  1st  1843,  of 
$2,000,000.  But  this  $9,000,000,  did  not  apply  to 
the  bill  under  consideration.  The  committee  of  ways 
and  means  had  deducted  $1,470,000  which  left  for 
the  service  only  7,500,000.  The  expenditures  of  last 
year  were  $5,888,000,  and  thus  the  diiference  of  the 
two  years  was  only  $1,640,000. 

Mr.  Everett  modified  his  amendment  so  as  to  read 
as  folio  .vs: 

“ Provided , That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall 
be  applied  for  pay  of  any  officer  of  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain, commander,  lieutenant,  or  midshipman,  hereaf- 
ter appointed,  if  the  number  in  service  in  his  respec- 
tive grade  shall  exceed  the  number  in  service  on  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1842.” 

Mr.  Wise,  alluding  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Parmen- 
ter,  relative  to  the  reorganization  of  the  navy,  said, 
at  the  earliest  possible  day,  he  should  move  to  take 
up  the  two  bills  on  that  subject,  and  should  prefer 
to  take  them  up  directly  after  the  present  bill  had 
passed. 

Messrs.  Parmenter,  Fillmore,  Everett,  and  Merriwe- 
ther  continued  the  discussion. 

Mr.  McKay  was  aware  of  his  disadvantage  in  en- 
countering the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
Cushing ),  who  being  a sort  of  prime  minister  of  the 
administration  was  aided  by  those  officially  familiar 
with  the  details  of  the  subject.  The  true  and  only 
question  was  whether  the  navy  should  be  too  ra- 
pidly and  extravagantly  increased.  The  secretary 
had  asked  to  raise  the  number  of  men  from  8 to 
11,000;  its  alleged  necessity  caused  chiefly  by  the 
home  squadron.  But  were  more  men  wanted  this 
year  for  the  home  squadron  of  last  year?  Mr.  Mc- 
Kuy  adverted  to  one  remarkable  fact:  the  British 
navy,  with  between  five  and  six  hundred  vessels 
and  four  thousand  seven  hundred  guns  afloat,  con- 
tained but  twenty-nine  thousand  men;  while  for  our 
own  navy,  of  sixty  or  seventy  vessels,  the  secre- 
tary asked  thirteen  thousand  men;  nearly  half  the 


number  in  the  navy  of  Great  Britain.  This  was 
amazing! 

Mr.  Wise  said  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
misunderstood  the  state  of  the  fact,  or  else  he  was 
playing  off  sophistry  upon  the  committee.  He 
compared  the  number  of  our  men  afloat  and  ashore 
both,  with  the  number  in  the  British  navy  afloat 
only. 

Mr.  McKay  said  he  knew  fully  as  much  about  the 
subject  as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia;  and  had  he 
the  requisite  time  allowed  him  he  would  show  that  in 
the  statement  he  had  made  he  was  fully  sustained  by 
the  parliamentary  documents. 

At  this  point  Mr.  McK.  yielded  to  a motion  for  the 
rising  of  the  committee;  which  prevailing,  the  com- 
miitee  rose  and  reported;  and  thereupon  the  house 
adjourned. 

Monday,  May  23.  Mr.  McKay  was  entitled  to  the 
floor  and  addressed  the  committee,  at  length  in  reply 
to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Cushing,  made  in  the  house  on 
Saturday.  Mr  McKay  spoke  mainly  to  prove  that 
we  had  been  increasing  our  service  beyond  what 
Great  Britain  had  for  many  years  past.  Mr.  McKay 
was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Cushing  and  Mr.  Wise,  who 
corrected  some  of  his  statements  in  regard  to  the 
home  service. 

Mr.  Wise  followed,  and  did  not  propose  to  reply  at 
any  length  to  Mr.  McKay,  for  the  reason  that  no  time 
was  afforded  to  do  so.  The  statements,  he  briefly 
said,  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  were 
incorrect  and  a good  deal  perverted. 

Mr.  Bidluck  inquired  of  the  gentlemen  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Wise ) whelher,  in  his  opinion,  the  present 
bill  could  not  be  considerably  reduced,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide only  for  the  immediate  demands  of  the  naval 
service,  and  another  appropriation  bill  be  introduced, 
after  they  had  acted  on  the  bill  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  navy,  founded  on  new  estimates? 

Mr.  Wise  said  the  organization  of  the  navy  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  bill.  In  relation 
to  the  personnel  of  the  navy  the  very  item  that  had 
been  reduced  by  the  committee  could  not  be  reduced 
one  dollar. 

Mr.  Bidlack  begged  leave  to  make  one  further  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman,  whether  he  (Mr.  Wise ) had 
read  the  article  in  the  Madisonian  of  this  morning 
on  the  subject  of  the  prospect  of  war?  and  whether 
he  knew  any  thing  to  justify  the  lone  of  that  arti- 
cle? [A  laugh.] 

Mr.  Wise  supposed  his  answer  must  be  very  satis- 
factory to  the  gentlemen.  He  had  not  even  read  the 
article,  and  did  not  know  what  it  contained. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Everett  to  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  McClellan  was  then  rejected  by  the  vote  of 
75  to  71. 

Mr.  McClellan's  amendment  was  then  carried  by  a 
vote  of  89  to  80. 

A score  of  amendments  were  then  proposed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
under  instructions  from  the  committee.  The  most 
important  was  a reduction  of  the  amount  reported 
; in  the  bill  for  navy  yards,  dry  docks,  &c.  to  the  ex- 
; tent  of  $1,560,400.  This  amendment  was  carried 
! with  others  of  an  immaterial  character;  when  be- 
tween two  and  three  o’clock  the  bill  was  reported  to 
the  house  of  representatives.  The  previous  ques- 
| tion  was  moved  by  Mr.  Cushing,  and  the  motion  sus- 
tained by  a vote  of  81  to  77. 

I The  amendment  first  reported  to  the  house  was 
! that  introduced  by  Mr.  Meriwether,  of  Georgia,  re- 
ducing the  amount  for  pay  and  subsistence  $800,000. 
This  was  carried  by  yeas  and  nays.  Veas  113,  nays 
89. 

Mr.  McClellan's  amendment  was  then  voted  upon 
by  yeas  and  nays,  and  carried  by  100  to  94. 

So  the  house  concurred  with  the  committee  in  the 
proviso. 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  South  Carolina,  afterwards  mov- 
ed the  reconsideration  of  this  vote,  but  without  suc- 
cess. 

The  amendments  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  were  concurred  in  without  a division,  and  the 
bill  was  finally  passed  by  a vote  of  171  to  36. 

The  house  then  went  into  committee  of  the  whole, 
and  took  up  the  bill  for  the  appointment  of  a board 
for  the  preparation  of  rules  and  laws  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  navy. 

When  this  bill  was  last  under  consideration,  (i.  e. 
Tuesday,  May  17,)  a motion  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
Triplett',  to  amend  the  bill  by  striking  out  “ten,”  as 
the  number  of  officers  to  constitute  the  proposed 
board,  and  substituting  a provision  that  two  officers 
from  the  several  grades  of  captains,  commanders, 
lieutenants,  pursers,  and  surgeons,  two  from  the  ma- 
rine corps,  and  two  persons  connected  neither  with 
[ the  army  or  navy,  should  compose  it. 

And  the  pending  question  was  on  the  amendment 

Mr.  Wise  said  he  had  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
I ment.  He  thought  it  very  proper  that  some  officers 
from  the  marine  corps  should  be  incorporated  in  the 


board,  and  that  there  should  also  be  one  or  more  citi- 
zens, civilians,  to  represent  the  sailors  and  others 
connected  with  or  affected  by  the  government  of  the 
navy.  No  extra  pay  was  contemplated  by  the  bill 
for  officers  of  the  navy  who  should  serve;  but  it  was 
certainly  just,  if  citizens  rendered  services  upon  it, 
that  they  should  be  paid  for  their  time  and  attention 
to  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Adams  said  the  taking  up  of  this  bill  at  this 
time  had  been  wholly  unexpected  by  him,  and  he 
should  greatly  prefer  that  its  consideration  should  be 
postponed  at  least  till  the  morning.  Could  that  be 
done,  he  should  offer  an  amendment  he  had  contem- 
plated, but  had  not  had  time  to  prepare,  as  a substi- 
tute for  the  first  section  of  the  bill.  He  entertained 
some  doubt  about  the  propriety  of  the  appointment 
of  any  board  in  the  matter.  The  object  was  to  re- 
vise a system  of  rules  and  regulations  which  had  ex- 
isted for  centuries,  and  which  had  been  the  law  of 
the  navy  ever  since  we  owned  one.  These  rules  had 
been  in  existence  not  only  ever  since  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  but  long  before, having  at  that  time 
been  borrowed  from  the  naval  code  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. With  various  additions  and  modifications,  they 
had  now  been  in  force  under  this  government  for  at 
least  forty  years.  Mr.  A.  had  objected  to  the  bill  in 
its  original  form,  because,  it  proposed  to  commit  the 
whole  subject  of  the  revision  exclusively  to  naval 
officers.  Since  then  he  had  seen  a report  of  the  se- 
cretary of  the  navy;  and  the  consequence  of  its  pe- 
rusal was  a doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  best  to 
commit  the  entire  subject  to  him,  and  let  him  report 
to  congress  such  alterations  as  he  might  deem  expe- 
dient and  necessary,  and  then  let  congress  pass  upon 
the  whole  plan.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
this  was  likely  to  produce  a better  code  than  calling 
in  the  aid  of  a board  of  naval  officers,  even  though 
they  should  be  aided  by  one  or  more  Cochranes,  ft 
was  eminently  proper  that,  in  the  preparation  of  a 
legal  code  affecting  so  large  a body  of  persons,  and 
that  in  a manner  so  vitally  important  to  them,  a 
technical  man,  a professional  lawyer  should  be  em- 
ployed— one  wlio  should  be  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
cise force  of  the  terms  to  be  employed.  This  would 
certainly  be  better  than  the  cumbrous  mode  contem- 
plated by  the  bill. 

Mr.  A.  having  concluded,  the  bill  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  committee  on  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore  took  up 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  support  of  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point,  for  the  year  1842. 

The  bill  having  been  read  through — 

Mr.  Meriwether  moved  that  the  committee  rise, 
and  the  committee  rose  and  reported  progress  on  the 
army  bill  and  on  the  bill  for  the  government  and  re- 
gulation of  the  army. 

Mr.  Gilmer,  (on  leave  given),  from  the  select  com- 
mittee on  retrenchment,  made  a report,  concluding 
with  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  require  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  all  cases  of  removals 
from  office,  to  communicate  the  reason  or  cause  for 
each  removal  to  the  senate. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  either  to  dispense 
with  the  offices  of  the  second  and  third  auditors,  or 
with  the  several  bureaus  attached  to  the  war  depart- 
ment, so  far  as  they  are  employed  in  the  examination 
of  claims  or  accounts,  or  otherwise  as  accounting 
j agencies  in  connexion  with  the  treasury. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  abolish  the  office 
' of  the  board  of  navy  commissioners. 

I Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  abolish  the  office 
of  the  commissary  general  of  purchases. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  abolish  the  office 
of  the  solicitor  of  the  land  office. 

| Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  abolish  the  office 
! of  recorder  of  the  land  office. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  so  much  of 
the  act  of  the  3d  March,  1835,  as  authorises  officers 
! of  the  navy  temporarily  performing  the  duties  be- 
I longing  to  those  of  a higher  grade  to  receive  the  com- 
pensation allowed  to  such  higher  grade. 

Resolved,  That  the  public  service  will  admit  of  a 
reduction  in  the  number  and  salaries  of  clerks  em- 
ployed in  the  departments  at  the  seat  of  government. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  clerks  attached  to  the  office  of  commissioner 
of  public  lands,  so  that  they  shall  not  exceed  sixty. 

Resolved,  That  the  number  of  clerks  attached  to 
the  office  of  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  will  ad- 
mit of  reduction  so  as  not  to  exceed  eight,  so  soon  as, 
with  proper  attention,  the  arrearages  of  business  and 
accounts  can  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  G.  said  he  was  not  authorised  to  say  that  the 
report  met  the  approbation  of  all  the  members  of  the 
] committee. 

The  report  and  accompanying  documents  were 
laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the 
\ house  adjourned. 
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Affrican  slave  trade.  The  Malta  Times  of  the 
15th  of  April,  contains  a circular  by  Mr.  Warring- 
ton, the  British  consul  at  Tripoli,  dated  March  26th, 
addressed  to  the  different  chiefs  of  the  interior,  and 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  representing  to  them  the 
folly  as  well  as  cruelty  of  the  slave  trade,  and  advis- 
ing them  to  substitute  for  it  an  active  trade  in  the 
natural  resources  of  Africa,  such  as  gold  dust,  ivory, 
ostrich  feathers,  gum,  skins,  indigo,  &c.  This  circu- 
lar has  been  translated  into  Arabic  and  profusely  dis- 
tributed. 

American  talent.  Major  Whistler,  engineer  of 
the  rail  road  from  Providence  to  Boston,  has  receiv- 
ed an  invitation  from  the  emperor  of  Russia  to  su- 
perintend the  construction  of  a rail  road  from  Mos- 
cow to  Petersburg,  and  has  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment. 

The  New  York  Express  says:  We  understand  that 
Mr.  I-Iealy,  an  American  artist  of  great  merit,  came 
from\England  by  last  steamer  charged  with  a com- 
mission from  the  king  of  Fr'ance  to  copy  for  him 
Stewart’s  celebrated  picture  ot  Gen.  Washington, 
and  that  he  is  now  at  the  capitol  for  that  purpose. 
The  well  earned  fame  of  this  celebrated  artist  must 
be  a matter  of  great  pride  to  his  countrymen  as  well 
as  to  himself.  Sprung  from  an  humble  origin,  but 
early  gifted  with  great  genius  for  the  art,  he  went  to 
Europe  about  seven  years  since  to  study  the  old  mas- 
ters. His  talents  and  unassuming  manners  soon 
gained  for  him  the  notice  and  esteem  of  amateurs 
in  England  and  on  the  continent.  After  a very 
successful  career,  during  which  he  executed  many 
admirable  likenesses  of  the  nobility,  the  king  of 
France  and  most  of  his  family,  we  find  him  here  on 
a mission  he  has  reason  to  be  proud  of,  and  no  doubt 
he  will  carry  back  with  him  another  laurel  to  his 
fame. 

Army.  A court  martial  has  been  in  session  at  Sa- 
vannah, for  the  trial  of  capt.  Marshall  S.  Howe,  of 
the  2d  dragoons,  charged  with  cruelty  towards  one 
of  his  soldiers.  The  members  are — 

Brigadier  general  W.  K.  Armistead,  col.  3d  regi- 
ment artillery,  president. 

Col.  Sylvester  Churchill,  inspector  general. 

Col.  J.  B.  Walbach,  lieut.  col.  1st  regiment  artil- 
lery. 

Lieut,  col.  Wm.  Gates,  3d  regiment  artillery. 

Major  M.  M.  Payne,  2d  regiment  artillery. 

Major  J.  L.  McClintock,  3d  regiment  artillery. 

Captain  J.  M.  Washington,  4th  regiment  artillery. 

Captain  J.  R.  Irwin,  1st  regiment  artillery,  cap- 
tain in  quarter-master’s  department. 

Lieut.  Thos.  P.  Ridgley,2d  regiment  artillery. 

Captain  W.  C.  De  Hart,  2d  regiment  artillery, 
judge  advocate. 

Assassination.  Lilburn  W.  Boggs,  late  governor 
of  Missouri,  was  shot  on  Friday  the  6th  inst.  in  the 
evening,  while  sitting  in  a room  in  his  own  house  in 
Independence,  Missouri.  Two  balls  entered  the 
brain,  and  two  the  neck.  The  citizens  immediately 
offered  §500  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
murderer.  Mr.  Boggs  still  survived  at  last  date  but 
his  life  is  despaired  of. 

Cotton.  From  Liverpool  we  learn  by  the  last 
arrivals  that  up  to  the  2d  inst.  the  demand  for  cotton 
was  very  limited,  the  spirit  of  speculation  in  the 
market  heavy,  but  had  subsided,  prices  remained  at 
what  they  were  before  the  fluctuation,  except  mid- 
dling and  inferior  qualities,  which  had  declined. 

New  Orleans  market.  In  the  three  days  ending 
10th  inst.  sales  amounted  to  6,800  bales,  leaving  a 
stock  of  14,580  bals. 

Prices  Liverpool  classification.  Ordinary  4?  a 6; 
middling  6.^  a 7|;  middling  fair  8 j a 8);  fair  and  fully 
fair  9i  a 10;  good  fair  101  a 11;  good  and  fine  12. 

Cherokees.  John  Ross,  the  chief  of  the  Chero- 
kee nation,  with  Jesse  Bushyhead,  chief  justice,  and 
captain  John  Bangs,  of  the  same  nation,  are  at  pres- 
ent in  this  city,  having  arrived  a few  days  ago. — 
Messrs.  Vann  and  Coody,  of  the  nation,  areexpected 
to  join  them  here  in  a few  days.  [Wat.  Intel. 

Chartism.  A petition  with  three  and  a half  mil- 
lions of  signatures,  asking  for  universal  suffrage,  abo- 
lition of  the  national  debt,  and  a repeal  of  the  union, 
was  presented  from  an  enormous  procession  to  the 
house  of  commons  in  England,  on  the  3d  inst.  It 
was  decided  not  to  read  it  by  a vote  of  287  to  40.— 
Mr.  Macauley  opposed  it  as  destructive  to  monarchy, 
to  aristocracy  and  to  society,  and  to  all  security  of 
property.  Sir  R.  Peel  said  he  would  not  grant  a de- 
lusive hearing  which  he  knew  must  end  in  a refusal. 
He  would  not  awaken  hope  to  be  superceded  by  disap- 
pointment. He  considered  it  as  an  impeachment  of  the 


whole  constitution  and  social  order  of  the  kingdom 
and  concluded  by  expressing  his  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  laws  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  the 
country.  The  Times  intimates  that  the  whole  was 
the  work  of  a mere  committee  and  that  the  signa- 
tures could  have  been  increased  to  six  millions  with 
but  the  trouble  of  writing  names. 

Corn  continues  at  about  60  cents. 

Currency.  Mr.  Morehead,  in  his  speech  in  the 
senate,  upon  the  exchequer,  said  that,  according  to 
his  information,  it  cost  Kentucky  alone,  in  annual 
premiums  upon  exchange,  half  a million  of  dollars — 
and  estimating  that  the  eight  western  and  southwest- 
ern states  paid  about  the  same,  it  would  constitute  an 
annual  tax  of  four  millions  of  dollars  upon  their  indus- 
try! 

Encampment  at  Baltimore.  On  Friday  morning 
(20th  inst.)  the  president  of  the  United  States  arriv- 
ed from  Washington,  breakfasted  at  the  residence  of 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  encampment,  Gene- 
ral G.  H.  Steuart,  and  thence  proceeded  toBarnum’s 
hotel  and  gave  audience  to  many  citizens  who  called 
upon  him.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  private  se- 
cretary, hon.  J.  C.  Spencer,  secretary  of  war,  Gen. 
Towson,  Col.  Hunter,  marshal  of  the  District,  Col. 
Seaton,  mayor  of  Washington,  and  other  distinguish- 
ed persons;  he  was  escorted  from  Washington  by 
the  Marion  Rifle  company,  capt.  McCauley,  of  that 
city.  The  citizens  who  waited  on  him  were  intro- 
duced by  Col.  Solomon  Hillen,  mayor  of  this  city. 

The  extreme  inclemency  of  the  weather  render- 
ed a postponement  of  the  grand  review  advisable, 
and  the  engagements  of  the  president  rendering  it 
impossible  for  him  to  prolong  his  stay,  he  returned 
in  the  afternoon  to  the  seat  of  government,  accom- 
panied by  Gen.  Scott  and  his  lady,  who  had  arrived 
the  evening  before.  The  Marion  Rifle  company 
also  returned. 

On  the  21st,  Saturday,  though  the  weather  con- 
tinued somewhat  inclement,  the  troops  were  review- 
ed by  the  governor  of  Maryland,  accompanied  by 
the  hon.  Solomon  Hillen,  mayor  of  the  city;  and  on 
Monday  morning  were  inspected,  in  batallion,  by 
the  cornmander-in-chief,  Gen.  G.  H.  Steuart,  and 
went  through  many  interesting  military  exercises. 
Afterwards  Major  Ringgold’s  troop  of  U.  S.  Flying 
Artillery  performed  some  beautiful  and  highly  inte- 
resting exercises,  and  attracted  the  admiration  of  the 
thousands  of  spectators  who  were  present.  After 
these  evolutions  the  troops  were  formed  round  the 
commander  in-chief  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  to 
whom  the  “prize  flag”  was  to  be  awarded. 

The  general  orders  of  the  major  general  were 
read  by  his  aid-de-camp  Charles  FI.  Winder,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  entire  approbation  of  their  uniform 
conduct  as  soldiers  in  the  encampment.  The  selec- 
tion fell  upon  the  Maryland  Cadets  of  this  city,  com- 
manded by  capt.  Ropes,  who  very  briefly  replied  to 
the  complimentary  remarks  of  the  general  in  pre- 
senting it.  After  the  prize  flag  was  awarded,  the 
tents  were  struck,  and  the  military  returned  to  the 
city.  After  marching  through  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  they  were  dismissed. 

Encampment  at  Reading.  On  the  21st  Governor 
Forter  reviewed  the  troops  at  Camp  Kosciusko,  which 
terminated  on  the  23d,  with  the  award  of  medals  to 
the  best  marksmen.  Captain  A.  Partridge,  of  Nor- 
wich University  was  present,  and  afforded  valuable 
instructions.  A military  convention  was  held  at 
Gen.  Davis’s  quarters  for  the  revision  of  the  defec- 
tive militia  system.  On  23d,  Gen.  Scott  reviewed 
the  troops  and  a brilliant  spectacle  was  presented. 

Encampment  at  Troy,  Warren  county,  Ohio.  Vo- 
lunteers of  Cincinnati,  Dayton  and  other  places, 
were  to  assemble  at  Camp  Keifer  on  the  25th,  and 
while  there  be  reviewed  by  Gov.  Corwin. 

Election  for  Congressman.  The  election  for  a 
member  of  congress,  in  place  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  de- 
ceased, took  place  in  Washington  county,  Pa.  on  the 
20th  inst.  Mr.  McKenna,  the  whig  candidate,  is 
elected  by  about  300  majority.  This  county  lias  al- 
ways been  a closely  contested  one,  and  last  fall  the 
Van  Burenites  carried  it  by  a large  majority. 

We  learn,  says  the  Lowell  Courier,  that  the  print 
works  belonging  to  Wm.  Schooler,  in  Bellerica,  were 
destroyed  by  fire  about  2 o’clock  this  morning.  We 
have  not  learned  the  particulars. 

Explosion.  The  steampipeof  the  steamer  Doug- 
las on  the  night  of  16th,  on  her  way  to  Louisville, 
near  New  Madrid,  exploded.  Dr.  P.  R.  Floffman, 
lady  and  child,  of  Baltimore,  scalded,  besides  15 
others,  some  of  them  severely  and  two  or  three  since 
are  dead. 

Exchanges.  New  York  on  England  8j;  on  Paris 
5 30;  on  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  parai; 
on  Richmond,  Petersburg,  Norfolk  5j;  Raleigh  3*; 


Charleston  1 j;  Augusta  2;  Savannah  2;  Mobile  25;  N. 
Orleans  6;  St.  Louis  5;  Cincinnati  8;  Nashville  15; 
treasury  notes  £. 

Flour.  12,299  bbls.  were  last  week  shipped  from 
Rochester  eastward  on  the  Erie  canal. 

Liverpool,  3d  May.  Flour  is  held  at  28s.  per  bbl. 
being  a reduction  of  Is. 

At  Boston  Genesee  flour  is  quoted  at  §6  25; 
Georgtown  §6  371;  Ohio  §6  00;  Michigan  6;  New 
York,  Genesee  6 31. 

Florida.  Augustine,  May  20th.  On  the  14th  and 
15th  instants,  five  more  murders  were  committed  by 
the  Indians  in  Columbia  and  Alachua  counties.  Wm. 
Vansant,  Bryan  Vansant,  Mrs.  M.  Cason  and  child 
were  killed,  and  Mr.  Cason  and  Mr.  Stafford  wound- 
ed. There  were  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  Indians 
under  the  Creek  war  chief  Octahachee  and  their 
attack  was  made  on  the  Alligator  settlement;  they 
then  crossed  Alachua  county,  near  Wakahoota,  from 
which  post  Lt.  Baker  with  six  mounted  men  pursued 
them.  Two  of  his  soldiers  were  killed  and  one 
wounded.  The  7th  infantry,  and  some  militia  are  in 
pursuit.  Halleck  Tustennuggee  is  lodged  on  Seahorse 
Key.  Two  of  his  warriors  are  to  go  to  Pilakaha 
for  five  hundred  warriors  whose  families  are  with 
them. 

India  Rubber  Pavement.  The  London  Chroni- 
cle says  that  amongst  the  marvels  of  the  times  a pa- 
tent has  been  actually  taken  out  for  paving  the  streets 
I of  London  with  India  rubber,  and  many  scientific  per- 
[ sons  are  sanguine  as  to  its  success.  There  is  to  be  a 
j sub  stratum  of  wood,  on  which  is  to  be  put  a facing 
[of  caoutchouc,  mixed  with  iron  filings  and  saw- 
| dust,  to  a depth  of  several  inches.  This,  it  is  cal- 
culated, will  resist  the  ill  influence  of  all  weathers, 
and  make  the  most  delightful  and  durable  pave- 
ment. 

| Maine.  The  legislature  met  on  May  18th.  A 
committee  of  nine  on  the  part  of  the  senate  and  thir- 
1 teen  on  the  part  of  the  house,  were  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  governor’s  message.  The 
committee  voted  unanimously  to  choose  commission- 
ers; and  by  a vote  of  19  to  3,  adopted  a resolve,  of- 
\ fered  by  Col.  John  Otis  of  the  senate,  to  give  them 
full  powers;  four  commissioners  to  be  designated, 
two  from  each  of  the  political  parties. 

J Naval.  The  launching  of  the  Raritan  frigate 
which  was  to  have  taken  place  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
25th  has  been  indefinitely  postponed.  It  is  attribut- 
ed to  the  action  of  congress  on  the  naval  appropria- 
tion bill. 

The  St.  Lawrence,  44  guns,  was  to  have  been 
[ launched  at  Norfolk  on  the  27th. 
j The  Savannah,  44,  was  launched  at  Brooklyn  on 
, the  24th,  Capt.  Perry  superintending,  with  the  cheers 
of  surrounding  thousands. 

j The  Cumberland  frigate  was  launched  on  the  24th 
at  the  Charlestown  navy  yard. 

I A letter  from  Pensacola,  dateg  11th  inst.  says,  the 
U.  S.  ship  Warren,  commander  Williamson,  would 
| sail  for  Norfolk  on  that  day. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Dolphin,  commander  Rudd,  sailed 
from  New  York  for  Pensacola  on  the  19th  inst.  for 
the  West  India  station,  to  relieve  the  Levant. 

North  eastern  boundary.  Gov.  Davis  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  summoned  his  council  to  convene  at 
I Boston  immediately,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
I appointment  of  commissioners  to  negotiate  with’  the 
Brilish  envoy  in  connexion  with  the  commissioners 
of  Maine,  for  the  settlement  of  the  north  eastern 
boundary'. 

A new  state.  Under  the  head  of  “glorious 
news,”  the  Tallahassee  (Florida)  Star,  announces 
that  the  committee  appointed  by  the  state  conven- 
tion have  decided  to  issue  immediately,  writs  of  elec- 
tion for  state  officers!  Thus  organizing  at  once  a 
state  government  for  Florida,  under  the  St.  Joseph 
constitution. 

Vermont.  A Van  Buren  convention  was  held  at 
Montpelier,  on  the  19th  instant,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  nominated  as  candidates  for  state 
officers  at  the  next  election;  For  governor,  Nathan 
Smilie,  of  Cambridge;  for  lieut.  governor,  Edward 
D.  Barber,  of  Middlebury;  for  treasurer,  Daniel 
Baldwin,  of  Montpelier. 

War  steamer.  The  English  frigate  Penelope, 
which  is  to  be  cut  in  two  and  lengthened  15  fc-et,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  made  a steam  frigate,  will  it  is 
said  be  the  most  powerful  war  steamer  afloat.  She 
is  to  be  of  650  horses  power;  to  have  engine  room  for 
600  tons  of  fuel;  complete  stowage  under  batches  for 
1,000  troops  with  four  months’  stores  and  provisions, 
exclusive  of  a crew  of  about  450  men;  and  is  to  be 
armed  with  20  guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre,  besides 
carronades. 
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F OllEIGN  ARTICLES. 

The  Belgian  steam  ship  British  Queen  arrived  at 
New  York  on  28th,  from  Southampton  on  the  6th, 


perimenters,  which  ended  in  their  throwing  up 
their  interest  with  the  intent  to  return  to  their  own 
country. 

American  credit  in  London.  The  Times  of  the 
5th  thus  speaks  as  to  the  prospect  of  the  government 
loan  finding  purchasers  in  London — 

The  chief  feature  of  the  United  States  loan  bill,  ' 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  last  year,  is,  that  it  al-  j 
lows  a rate  below  par.  This  concession  is  a most 
important  one;  and,  indeed,  would  never  have  been  . 
made  had  it  not  been  felt  that  the  money  markets 
were  in  a most  desperhte  condition  as  far  as  the  ne-  j 
gotiation  of  a loan  is  concerned.  On  the  spot  the  ! 
easiness  of  money  in  England  seems  to  have  been  re- j 
garded  with  some  eagerness,  as  if  that  afforded  a 1 
chance  of  a portion  of  the  loan  being  taken  here. 


Everett. 

The  dutchess  dowager  of  Richmond,  aged  74  is  1 
dead;  also  sir  Charles  Bell  professor  of  surgery  at 
the  university  of  Edinburg.  The  overland  mail  from  | 
India  was  received  in  London  on  the  4th  inst.  No 
news  of  importance. 

Papacy.  The  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Courier.! 
writes  as  follows.  “Paris,  April  11,  1842. 

“We  are  so  struck  with  the  noisy  events  of  politics, 


with  London  dates  of  May  7th,  and  Antwerp  of  This  hope  is  a most  forlorn  one,  and  the  people  of  the 
May  3J.  i United  States  may  be  fully  persuaded  that  there  is  a 

GREAT  BRITAIN  ' cel'lain  class  of  securities  to  which  no  abundance  of, 

No  change  in  money  or  other  markets.  At  the  ! 'P?'16?’  ,10wever  great,  can  give  value;  and  that  in  ; 
queen’s  levee  on  4th  instant.  Washington  irviri,r  ui's  class  flieirown  securities  stand  pre-eminent.  As,  | 
American  minister  to  Spain  was  presented  by  Mr  i .?Y^ver’  the  hope  might  he  followed  by  an  offer,  it, 
Fvpreii  j will  he  as  well  for  the  London  capitalists  to  be  oil; 

their  guard,  and  to  remember  the  specimens  they  have 
already  had  of  American  securities.  The  only 
chance,  then  of  money  being  obtained  by  the  federal 
! government  is  from  the  United  States  money  mar- 
kets, and  the  condition  of  them  is  most  completely 
illustrated  by  the  circumstance  recorded  in  one  of 
| the  papers,  that  when  only  5,000,000  of  the  loan! 
previously  authorised  was  taken,  an  immense  pres- 
, , . . . , - „ ■ . sure  was  occasioned.  The  probability  is  therefore, 

(those  events  which  iorm  the  excitement  of  the  day),  i that  in  sllch  a cor)(lition  of  things,  the  fullest  ad- 
thalweaie  blind  to  many  most  important  circum-  j vantage  will  be  taken  of  the  premium  to  purchase, 
stances  which  are  passing  around  us  and  which  pro-  I be]0w  par,  and  that,  a sum  will  be  realized  which 
duce  the  most  lasting  effect  upon  human  soc.ety.-  j will  falJ  far  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  govern- 
J wo  revolutions  in  upmion  are  now  preparing  m Eu-  ment 

rope,  which  are  among  the  most  curious  that  have  \ FRANCE 

occurred  for  a long  series  of  years,  and  which  per-  The  Marshals  of  France.  The  Commerce *  1 
haps  are  destined  to  be  the  most  important.  I allude  says  »The  deaths  ol-  Marshals  Moncev  and  Clauzel 
to  the  process  by  which  England  is  becoming  Catho-reJduce  the  number  of  0fficers  of  this  "high  rank  to! 
he  and  fc-pa.i,  Protestant.  What  a change;  and  yet  seven,  namely,  Soult,  aged  72,  Oudinot  74,  Moiitor  ! 
it  is  rapidly  taking  place.  Espartcro  and  the  present  7.4  Grouchy  76,  Gerard  70,  Valee  60,  Sebastiani  63. 
ruling  party  in  Spain,  are  in  direct  hostility  with  the  According  to  the  new  law  regulating  the  staff  of  the 
Roman  1 on  tiff  1 he  pi  opei  t)  of  the  Spanish  church  army,  the  number  of  marshals  is  henceforth,  in  time 
has  been  seized;  the  convents  have  been  abolished;  of  peace,  t0  be  limited  to  six. 
all  appeals  to  Rome  and  all  interference  of  the  pope,  1 
have  been  prohibited;  and  at  this  moment,  by  the  or- 


ders of  the  Pontiff,  prayers  are  offered  up  in  all  the 
Catholic  churches  in  Europe  for  the  safety  of  religion 
in  Spain! 

And  at  this  moment  too,  Catholicism,  under  t lie 
name  of  Pvseyism,  is  making  fearful  inroads  into  the 
church  of  England.  It  has  invaded  the  high  places, 
the  Sees  of  her  bishops  and  the  seats  of  her  universi- 
ties. It  is  spreading  rapidly,  lor  proselytes  are  al- 
ways zealous  and  often  hitter.  The  new  sect  does 
not  yet  openly  assume  the  name  of  Catholics;  but 
its  doctrines  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  right  to  that  ap- 


Emancipation  in  the  French  Colonies.  The 
Paris  Moniteur  publishes  a return  of  the  negroes 
emancipated  in  the  French  Colonies  from  the  close 
of  1830  until  1L42,  from  which  it  results  that  their 
! number  was— 


in  Martinique, 

21,113 

111  Gaudaloupe, 

11,531 

In  French  Guiana, 

1,789 

111  Bourbon, 

4,075 

Total, 

33,517 

Bank  of  France.  The  “Moniteur”  publishes  the 


pellalion.  It  advocates  auricular  confession  and  most ! account  of  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  France  dur- 
of  the  peculiar  opinions  of  the  mother  church.  1 do  ! 1 ',e  ‘,lsl  llu'e  ’ °f 


March  there  were  211  009,148f.  in  specie  deposited 
in  its  vaults.  The  commercial  hills  discounted 
amounted  to  152,559, 492f.;  the  advances  on  ingots, 
and  money,  to  3,023, 600f.;  the  advances  on  public  se- ; 
curitics,  to  10,662,071.;  the  current  accounts,  deb-! 
tors,  to  16,146,1881'.;  the  capital  of  the  branch  hanks, 
to  20,000,000;  the  reserve  to  10,000,0001'.;  the  lodge- 
ments in  public  securities  to  50,187,0180;  the  hotel 

, ...  „ 1 and  furniture  of  the  hank,  to  4,000, 000f  ; and  various 

!!"r:f^?1Jlul.yd  ^absoMte  impossibility. _ Mean-  debts  and  other  objects,  to  362,6200;  making  the  as-: 


not  criticise  these  discussions  nor  pass  judgment  upon  i 
them;  mine  is  the  task  only  of  the  reporter.  I point 
them  out  as  curious  indications  in  the  march  of  mind.  | 

1 am,  dear  sir,  yours,  very  truly.” 

Two  of  the  Oxford  professors  are  already  report- 1 
ed  “to  have  embraced  popery.”  G.  W.  Duane  Pro-  i 
testarit  bishop,  in  a communication  on  May  23d,  to  j 
the  L.  S.  Gazette,  Philadelphia,  is  convinced  of  its  ! 


while  the  bishop  of  Worcester  has  issued  a letter  to 
the  rural  Dean  of  Bringham,  in  which  he  forbids  the 
public  use  of  the  term  “Puseyite,”  as  applicable  to 
those  entertaining  “Tractarian”  opinions. 

From  the  London  Times  of  May  7. 

The  failure  ol  the  experiment  of  improving  the 
production  and  cultivation  ol  cotton  in  Bombay  was 
at  the  date  of  the  Indian  journals  a matter  of  severe 
comment  among  the  parlies  connected  with  the 
planting  interest  and  the  favorable  progress  of  the 
attempt  in  Bengal  is  put  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
cause  alleged  to  have  produced  so  lamentable  a re- 
sult as  the  resignation  of  the  Americans  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  the  improvement.  It  has  on 
a previous  occasion  been  stated  that  the.  inefficiency 
of  the  controlling  power  of  Surat  is  openly  avowed 
to  have  caused  the  unfortunate  result;  and  that  a dis- 
taste in  the  party  who  possessed  it  to  an  increased 
duty,  though  accompanied  with  increased  pay,  brou 
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about  a collision  between  him  and  the  American  ex-1  perted,  should  the  emperor  porsevero 
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sets  of  the  bank  amount  in  all  to  478,550,1401’.  The 
bank  notes  in  circulation  at  the  same  period,  exclu- 
sive of  those  issued  by  the  branch  banks,  represented 
a sum  of  228,180,500;  and  the  hills  to  order,  1,102,- 
9691.  The  discounts,  advances  and  loans  on  com- 
mercial hills  during  the  three  months  amounted  to 
229,120,U00f.;  on  ingots  and  money  to  7,335,6001.;  011 
public  securities,  to  10,000,9001'.;  on  mint  bonds,  to 
863,7001'.;  in  all  to  247,326,6001'. 

RUSSIA. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  is  engaged  in  a contest! 
with  his  nobles  about  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs 
throughout  his  dominions.  His  imperial  majesty  is 
opposed  to  serfage,  and  since  his  accession  has  done  [ 
ail  in  his  power  to  give  freedom  to  the  most  oppres- 
sed and  most  deserving  class  of  his  subjects.  The  , 
nobles,  however,  who  are  the  owners  of  the  serfs,  1 
and  who  regard  them  in  the  light  of  property,  are  so  j 
opposed  to  the  measure  that  a revolution  may  be  ex- I 

Now,  perse- 


vere he  will.  All  who  know  anything  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  must  be  aware  that  he 
I never  swerves  from  any  purpose  which  he  has  once 
undertaken.  Ilis  obstinacy  is  so  great  that  nothing 
j can  remove  it.  [London  Sim. 

[ The  emperor  of  Russia  published  an  ukase  on  the 
1 2d  ult.  modifying  the  position  of  the  Russian  serfs 
i in  respect  to  their  lords,  which  created  so  much  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  nobility,  that  the  grand  mas- 
ter of  the  police  of  St.  Petersburg!!  found  it  necessa- 
ry to  publish  an  ordnance  on  the  following  day,  an- 
nulling in  reality  all  that  had  been  commanded  by  the 
preceding  ukase. 

BELGIUM. 

The  Brussels  Precurseur  of  May  3,  says  that  on  the 
29th  April  there  was  a sort  of  military  insurrection 
at  Dinant.  Certain  soldiers  assigned  to  drill,  refused 
to  go  on  wilh  their  exercise,  and  threw  down  their 
muskets;  and  when  one  was  arrested,  the  others  res- 
cued him  by  force.  The  garrison  was  called  out  to 
quell  the  tumult,  hut  before  the  troops  readied  the 
spot  order  had  been  restored  by  the  exertions  of 
an  officer.  Several  were  arrested  and  the  others  dis- 
armed. 

ALGIERS. 

The  same  paper  gives  favorable  intelligence  from 
Algiers.  The  powerful  tribe  of  the  Hachem  had 
submitted,  including  the  family  of  Abdel  Ivader,  who 
is  a native  of  this  tribe.  His  uncle  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  treated  with  marked  kindness  and  distinc- 
tion. and  had  engaged  to  exert  his  powerful  influence 
with  all  the  tribes  for  a permanent  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  the  attention  of  Isaac  Chase,  esq.  U.  S.  con- 
sul at  Cape  Town,  we  have  files  of  the  Shipping 
List  and  De  VVaare  Afrikaan  to  Feb.  22d.  The  wea- 
ther is  described  as  extremely  propitious.  Copious 
rains  had  fallen,  and  the  pasturage  was  springing  up 
with  its  usual  rapidity. 

The  South  African  Commercial  Advertiser  of 
Feb.  12th,  says:  “Troops  are  nowon  their  way  to 
take  military  possession  of  Port  Natal  under  capt. 
Smith. 

Settlement  at  Lord  Howe’s  island.  “Notice 
is  hereby  given,  that  a station  and  store  is  formed  at 
Lord  Howe’s  island,  (situated  in  lat.  31  30  S.,  and 
long.  158  E.,;  where  whaling  and  other  vessels  can 
be  provided  with  live  stock,  fish,  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables,  slops,  &c.  on  moderate  terms.  “Ves- 
sels approaching  the  island,  can  be  communicated 
with  by  a boat,  which  is  kept  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying supplies.  N.  II.  The  settlement  is  on  the 
W.  S.  W.  side  of  the  island.” 

CANADA. 

A memorial  from  the  Quebec  hoard  of  trade  to 
Lord  Stanly  the  colonial  minister  published  in  the 
Quebec  Gazette  of  the  lltli  instant,  states  the  whole 
amount  of  imports  into  the  Canadas  for  the  year 
ending  December  1st,  1841,  to  have  been  .£2,036  325. 
The  67th  regiment  have  left  Niagara  for  Mon- 
treal. The  first  royal  Canadian  rifles  take  their 
place. 

CHINA. 

The  latest  intelligence  is  to  the  14th  of  February 
from  Macao.  The  Chinese  government  having  gar- 
risoned the  cities  and  forts  of  Yuyao,  Tsikee  arid 
Funghwa,  which  are  situate  40,  20  and  30  miles  from 
Ningpo,  with  a view  of  awing  all  those  who  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  British,  a force  consisting  of  3 steamers 
with  about  700  men,  was  despatched  against  them. 
They  were  soon  occupied;  the  only  opposition  being 
an  attempt  at  one  place  on  the  part  of  the  Tartars  to 
defend  the  town  from  without  the  walls;  but  although 
they  opened  fire,  the  Tartars  fled  as  soon  as  attacked; 
they  were  pursued,  and  lost  about  150  men.  The 
snow  which  covered  the  country  saved  the  others,  as 
their  pursuers  did  riot  know  the  safe  paths.  The  am- 
munition, arms,  clothing  and  other  war  stores,  were 
destroyed,  and  the  public  granaries  surrendered  to 
the  populace.  The  expedition  returned  to  Ningpo 
on  the  12lh  of  January. 

Hang-chow-foo  is  the  chief  city  of  the  populous 
province  of  Che-Keang,  and  was,  it  is  said,  about  to 
be  occupied  during  February.  It  had  a garrison  of 
10,UU0  raw  recruits.  The  division  of  the  Engiish 
troops  into  detachments  at  Hongkong,  Amoy,  Chu- 
san,  Ohihae  and  Ningpo,  was  likely  to  prevent  an 
immediate  attack,  hut  on  the  arrival  ol  the  expected 
reinforcements  from  India  and  England,  the  cam- 
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paisn  would,  it  is  said,  begin  by  the  capture  of  that ; 
important  position  at  the  south  point  of  the  great  ca- ! 
nal.  The  utility  of  this  proceeding  is  much  canvass- 
ed, for  many  contend  that  instead  of  wasting  forces 
at  isolated  points,  the  British  expedition  ought  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  attack  of  the  Imperial  pro- 
vince of  Pekin,  which  being  by  the  constitution  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  placed  under  the  immediate  go- 
vernment of  his  celestial  majesty,  any  attack  on  it 
would  oblige  the  emperor  in  person  to  examine  the 
causes  of  the  war,  and  to  come,  to  a speedy  decision. 

Having  issued  a circular  to  her  Britannic  majesty’s 
subjects  announcing  the  capture  of  those  three  cities, 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger  sailed  for  Hong  Kong;  where  he 
arrived  on  the  1st  of  February.  He  immediately  put 
a stop  to  the  wretched  system  of  seizing  the  Chinese 
commercial  junks.  Trade  was  carried  on  success- 
fully with  the  southern  ports,  and  opium  was  selling 
freely  along  the  coast,  for  (he  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment to  control  the  use  of  that  narcotic  appear  now 
to  be  in  a great  measure  paralyzed.  The  sale  of  this 
article  is  such,  and  the  prices  so  remunerating,  that 
it  has  been  proposed  to  station  vessels  in  different 
places  to  serves  as  depots  for  '.he  cargoes.  The  pro- 
fits are  such  as.  will  enable  the  hon.  company  to  de- 
fray at  least  one  half  of  the  expenses  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  China. 

In  the  meantime  the  mandarins  at  Canton  and  their 
Dutch  engineers  are  busy  in  erecting  fortifications 
along  the  banks  of  their  river;  they  have  already 
erected  twelve  stone  or  earth  batteries  along  the  Ma- 
cao passage  and  the  Salt  Junk  river,  in  which  they 
have  niaced  nearly  400  guns  of  large  calibre.  As  the 
export  trade  from  Canton  continued,  sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinker  had  decided,  while  trade  is  allowed,  and  the 
river  below  Whampoa  is  left  unobstructed,  upon  not 
attacking  that  place  again,  for,  as  he  declared  to 
some  mandarins,  who  came  commissioned,  as  they 
said,  by  their  celestial  monarc li  to  treat  with  the 
British”  plenipotentiary,  “I  will  not  now  enter  into 
treaty:  l will  negotiate  with  the  emperor  personally 


at  Pekin.”  . 

Reinforcements  are  now  preparing  in  diiierent 
places.  The  lid  and  list  Madras  native  infantry 
embarked  on  the  1 3th  of  March  from  Madras,  and 
the  14th,  which  was  at  Moulmein,  and  the  39th  Mad- 
ras native  infantry,  which  was  at  Penang,  have,  as  it 
is  asserted,  received  orders  to  get  ready  for  proceed- 
ing to  join  the  China  expedition. 

It  is  reported  that  Chusan,  Amoy  and  Hong  Kong, 
are  to  be  free  ports;  buildings  of  various  kinds  are 


springing  up 


fast  in  the  last  named. 


Affgi-ianistan.  The  intelligence  from  this  seat 
of  war  consists  chiefly  of  details  concerning  events 
previously  known  in  genera!  terms,  and  of  corrections 
or  denials  of  former  accounts.  The  disasters  appear 
now  to  be  ascribed  more  to  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  the  Anglo  Indian  forces  than  to  the  prowess  of  the 
Aff’hans,  or  even  to  the  difficulties  of  the  country 
and°the  season.  ” . , 

Sir  Robert  Sale  was  safe  m Jellalabaa  up  to  the 
4th  of  March;  he  had  secured  provisions  for  himself 
and  his  troops,  and  was  determined  to  resist  to  the 
last.  An  earthquake  on  the  19th  of  February  had 
done  <>-reat  damage  to  the  fortification  and  buildings 
of  the°town,  but  the  resolution  of  the  general  and  Ins 
troops  had  not  onlv  repaired  the  damage,  but  routed 
a party  of  Affghans  under  Aldibar  Khan,  who  endea- 
vored to  profit  of  the  occasion,  and  to  attack  the  Bri- 
tish position. 

The  troops  sent  to  the  relief  of  JelJalabad  have 
met  with  various  discouragements.  The.  want  of 
cannon  caused  the  failure  of  Colonel’s  Wilde’s  move- 
ment into  the  Khyber  Pass.  Great  sickness,  but 
luckily  no  heavy  mortality,  attacked  those  that  arriv- 
ed near  Peshawur  before  General  Pollock.  The  at- 
tempt made  to  buy  over  the  Khybers  did  not  succeed, 
although  a quarrel  had  taken  place  between  two  of 
their  tribes  about  the  spoil  they  had  previously  ac- 


^ On  the  25th  of  February  Gen.  Pollock  issued  an 
order  to  prepare  for  a march  into  the  Khyber  pass, 
in  order  to  relieve  Jellalabad.  It  has,  as  it  appears, 
been  since  found,  that  as  Jellalabad  was  not  in  im- 
mediate danger,  it  would  be  best  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  3d  dragoons  before  the  attempt  should  be 
made  on  the  Khyber  pass.  The  Hindoo  soldiers,  in- 
dependent of  their  dislike  to  cross  the  Indus,  enter- 
tain a strong  aversion  to  the 'barbarity  and  treachery 
of  the  Affghans. 

The  brigade  from  Ferozepore-,  under  the  com- 
mand of  brigadier  White,  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chenaub  on  the  9th  of  March,  and  expected  to 
cross  the  .Teclum  on  the  12th  or  13th,  and  would, 
therefore,  reach  Peshawar  in  the  beginning  of 
April.  The  force  under  Gen.  Pollock  would  then 
b ■ respectable,  and  fully  capable  of  effecting  the 
passage.  The  Seiks  continue  to  afford  the  British 
troops  every  facility  in  passing  through  their  territo- 
ries, and  it  is  even  said  that  a strong  body  is  ready  to 


co-operate  with  Gen.  Pollock  in  attacking  the  Rhy- 
berrees  and  Affghans.  There  have,  however,  been 
some  desertions  from  the  Sepoy  regiments. 

The  letters  from  the  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
Affghan  chiefs  are  very  short,  and  generally  re- 
quest money  to  relieve  various  of  their  pressing 
wants. 

Another  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  Affghan 
leaders  is,  that  Col.  Palmer  has  been  able,  with  his 
small  and  feeble  detachment,  to  maintain  himself  in 
Ghuznee  during  four  months,  from  the  beginning  of 
November. 

The  last  intelligence  from  Candahar  is  to  the  Kith 
of  March.  All  was  safe  there.  There  was  a large 
body  of  Affghans  within  twenty  miles  of  that  cit.y; 
but  their  leader,  Suffer  Jung,  a son  of  Shah  Shoojn, 
appeared  to  dread  a rencontre  with  the  British 
troops.  There  were  upward  of  7,000  troops  in 
Candahar,  and  a reinforcement  of  2,500,  with  mo- 
ney and  ammunition,  has  been  sent  to  Gen.  Nott  from 
Sukkur.  Khelaty  Ghiizie  was,  with  its  garrison  of 
1,000  men,  also  safe,  although  it  is  eighty  miles  from 
Candahar. 

The  decision  of  Lord  Ellenborough  being  now 
taken  to  uphold  the  reputation  of  the  British  troops 
in  Affghanistan,  one  may  hope  that  in  a short,  time 
the  relief  of  Jellalabad  will  open  the  campaign  with 
a brilliant  exploit. 

In  Khelat  and  Scinde  apparent  tranquillity  pre- 
vails. The  rumor  of  the  seizure  of  an  iron  steamer 
in  the  Indus  has  not  been  confirmed. 

From  the  London  Sun,  May  5. 

We  have  perused  all  the  accounts  which  have  yet. 
come  to  hand  with  attention,  and  it  affords  us  plea- 
sure to  repeat  their  being  more  favorable  than,  un- 
der all  the  circumstances,  vre  were  warranted  in  ex- 
pecting. The  Caubul  massacre  was  not  quite  so  con- 
clusive as  Dr.  Brydon  reported  it.  There  is  no  lon- 
ger a doubt  that  many  officers  and  men  escaped  who 
were  supposed  to  have  fallen,  and  such  as  were  made 
prisoners  bv  the  Affghans  were  kindly  and  humanely 
treated.  We  have  little  doubt  that  hundreds  will  be 
found  to  have  escaped  who  are  now  numbered  with 
the  dead.  As  we  suspected  from  the  first,  the  real 
traitor  was  the  Shah  Soojah,  who  was  jealous  of  Bri- 
tish  influence,  and  who  plotted  their  utter  destruc- 
tion. The  discovery  of  the  Shah’s  treachery  was 
made  in  a singular  manner. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Earthquake  at  St.  Domingo.  An  earthquake 
which  has  been  destructive  of  life  and  property  in 
St.  Domingo,  took  place  at  5 P.  M.  on  the  7th  inst. 
The  New  York  Express  has  papers,  from  which  the 
following  particulars  are  obtained: 

The  approach  of  the  earthquake  was  indicated  in 
Port  au  Prince  by  great  beat,  and  heavy  clouds  that 
covered  the  neighboring  hills', and  followed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  southwest  to  the  northeast. 

The  vessels  at  anchor,  some  of  the  sailors  report, 
experienced  the  shock  before  they  saw  the  houses 
agitated,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  shock 
came  from  the  west. 

There  were  two  shocks  at  Port  au  Prince  very  dis- 
tinctly felt,  the  first  not  so  long  as  the  second,  which 
last  endured  about  three  minutes.  Every  person 
strove  to  get  out  of  the  houses,  and  the  streets  were 
filled  with  the  affrighted  population. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th,  and  also  on  the  Sth,  9th 
and  10th,  the  shocks  were  repeated. 

Saint  Marc.  A letter  from  this  town  says  that  the 
earthquake  was  felt  there  with  violence.  Many 
houses  were  seriously  damaged,  and  some  destroyed, 
but  no  loss  of  life  is  mentioned. 

! At  Gonaives  the  shocks  were  yet  more  serious. 
The  greater  part  of  the  houses  were  overthrown.  A 
fire  broke  out  at  the  same  time,  and  there  was  not  a 
drop  of  water  in  town.  All  the  houses  that  were 
not  burnt  suffered  from  the  earthquake.  It  was  in 
the  streets  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  giving  this 
account  was  inditing  it.  The  church,  the  prison, 
the  palais  national,  the  treasury  and  the  arsenal  were 
all  destroyed.  This  letter  concludes  at  8 A.  M.  by 
saying:— 

“It  is  only  half  an  hour  since  that  we  felt  a very 
great  commotion.  At  present,  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  number  of  persons  killed  or  wounded.  All  the 
prisoners  who  are  not  buried  in  the  ruins,  are  escap- 
ed. God  grant  that  Port  au  Prince  may  not  have 
experienced  such  a disaster.” 

Gape  Havtien.  7’/ie  town  of  Cape  Hayticn  has  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  with  it  two-thirds  of  the.  popula- 
tion. The  families  that  could  escape  are  fled  to  Fos- 
sette,  where  they  were  without  an  asylum,  clothing 
or  provisions. 

In  addition  to  the  above  disastrous  intelligence  from 
the  Cape,  a courier  arrived  from  the  city  a few  hours 
previous  to  the  departure  of  Capt.  Moms,  who  stat- 
ed that  a fire  broke  out  after  the  earthquake,  which 
on  Monday  the  9th,  destroyed  the  powder  magazine, 
and  with  it  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  inhabitants 


who  had  escaped  the  earthquake.  The  towns  of  St. 
Nicholas  and  Port  Paix,  are  also  said  to  be  destroy- 
ed. Other  parts  of  the  island  had  not  been  heard 
from  when  Capt.  Morris  left;  but  it  is  conjectured 
that  all  the  towns  of  the  north  are  a mass  of  ruins. 

MEXICO. 

Vera  Cruz  dates  of  May  10th,  and  Mexico  of  the 
Sth  arrived  at  N.  Orleans  on  the  20th  by  the  U.  S. 
Revenue  Cutter,  Woodbury.  She  brought  as  pas- 
sengers Mr.  Ellis,  late  minister  to  Mexico,  and  the 
following  American  citizens  who  were  attached  to 
the  Santa  Fe  expedition,  and  who  have  recently  re- 
covered their  liberty:  David  Snively,  T.  A.  Sully, 
J.  B.  Houghtaling,  T.  S.  Torrey,  J.  C.  Howard,  H. 
R.  Buchanan,  and  Geo.  Wilkins  Kendall,  liberated 
on  the.  night  of  the  21st  of  April,  the  day  on  which 
Mr.  Ellis  took  his  final  leave  of  Santa  Anna,  and  S. 
B.  Sheldon,  A.  Adams  and  John  Tompkins,  liberat- 
ed on  the  27th  April  through  the  intervention  of 
Gen.  Thompson,  the  new  minister. 

By  the  same  vessel  also  came  passengers  Jno. 
Winslow  Weed,  esq.  of  New  York.,  who  has  been 
travelling  for  some  tw  o years  in  South  America  and 
Mexico,  J.  R.  Bolton,  T.  B.  Cooledge,  Franklin  Pe- 
rm, and  J.  W.  Harper,  esqs.  all  American  citizens; 
and  also  Thompson  Robinson,  F.  Stokes,  Peter  Gal- 
lagher and  J.  E.  Jones,  English  subjects  attached  to 
the  Santa  Fe  expedition  and  politely  tendered  a pas- 
sage to  the  United  States  by  Gen.  Thompson. 

The  Woodbury  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  121  h inst.  At  that  time  th evomito  or 
yellow  fever  was  raging  with  considerable  violence, 
although  somewhat  abated  in  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  northerly  winds. 

On  the  evening  the  Woodbury  sailed,  a conducta 
arrived  from  Mexico  with  $900,000  principally  for 
Europe.  The  Woodbury  sailed  in  company  with 
the  Spanish  fregata  Isabella  Segunda,  bound  for 
Havana. 

The  journals  are  as  usual  barren  of  interest. 
They  are  filled  with  discussions  relative  to  the  form 
of  government  suitable  to  Mexico.  The  adverse 
result  of  the  popular  elections  to  the  faction  of  San- 
ta Anna,  has  renewed  the  question  of  returning  to 
the  confederation  of  1824.  In  the  interim  the  sub- 
stantial power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  ruler. 
The  people  command  the  ballot-box,  while  a milita- 
ry despotism  overawes  and  controls  them. 

' The  disturbances  with  the  Indians  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Sonora,  appear  to  have  in  a great  measure 
subsided.  Fourteen  chiefs  arrived  in  Mexico  from 
that  district  on  the  3d  instant,  with  an  offer  of  twen- 
ty thousand  men  at  the  disposal  of  the  government. 

” The  commander-general  of  Vera  Cruz  has  pub- 
lished the  new  tax  law.  It  is  extremely  long,  and 
extends  to  almost  every  article  of  commerce,  to 
professions  and  trades,  to  all  persons  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  fixed  emoluments,  &c.  The  tax  is  to  be 
levied  quarterly. 

The  late  New  Orleans  papers  contain  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Ellis,  our  late  minister  at  Mexico,  on  taking 
leave  of  president  Santa  Anna  on  April  21st,  to- 
gether with  Gen.  Thompson’s  introductory  address, 
and  the  replies  of  Santa  Anna  to  both,  it  appears 
that  the  American  citizens  recently  liberated  from 
captivity  in  Mexico  were  assured  of  their  freedom 
before  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Thompson.  It  is  due  to 
Mr.  Ellis  and  his  legation,  that  this  fact  should  be 
known.  The  late  minister  no  doubt  exerted  himself 
in  every  proper  manner  to  effect  the  liberation  of 
his  countrymen;  and  the  efforts  of  the  secretary  of 
legation,  Brantz  Mayer,  esq.  are  known  to  have  been 
earnest  and  unremitting.  Mr.  Mayer’s  zealous  and 
warm  hearted  solicitude  in  this  matter  was  alluded 
to  in  emphatic  terms  not  long  since  by  Mr.  Kendall, 
of  New  Orleans,  whose  safe  arrival  home  we  are 
happy  to  see  announced. 

Mr.  Ellis,  in  concluding  his  brief  farewell  speech, 
says: 

I offer  to  your  excellency,  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  release  of  Mr.  Houghtaling,  and  still  hope  that 
your  excellency  will  have  the  goodness  to  permit  the 
other  citizens  of  the  United  Slates,  I named  in  our 
interview  on  the  14th,  to  accompany  me  on  my  re- 
turn home. 

The  reply  of  Santa  Anna  to  this  portion  of  the 
minister’s  address  gives  us  the  knowledge  of  the  in- 
terposition of  a distinguished  citizen  ct  the  United 
Slates  in  the  case  of  the  gentleman  named  above. 
The  president  says:  — 

Anxious  to  oblige  an  illustrious  citizen  of  the  U. 
States,  Martin  Van  Buren,  who,  through  you,  com- 
municated his  prayer  for  the  liberation  of  Mr. 
Houghtaling,  I concede  it  with  great  pleasure,  more 
especially  as  I wish  to  give  a solemn  and  public  tes- 
timonial of  the  esteem  you  have  gained  by  a con- 
duct alike  wise,  prudent  and  noble.  I- promise  you 
then  that  you  shall  return  to  your  country  with  the 
six  citizens  of  the  United  Stales,  who  have  not  yet 
obtained  the  benefit  of  liberty.  I hope,  sir,  your 
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government  will  duly  estimate  my  sentiments,  and 
the  conduct  on  your  part,  that  has  merited  the  friend- 
ship and  esteem  of  the  Mexican  nalion. 

The  lady  of  Gen.  Santa  Ana  had  been  seriously 
ill,  and  great  fears  were  entertained  for  her  recove- 


ry; but  at  the  latest  accounts  she  was  convalescent  j ‘27th  March,  1842,  vice  Wain wright,  promoted, 
and  rapidly  recovering.  She  is  represented  as  an  1 


F mst  lieutenant  R.  H.  K.  Whiteley,  to  be  captain,  ( double  rations  from  one  case  to  another  instead  of 
2ith  March,  1842,  vice  Symington,  promoted.  | recurring  to  the  original  intent  of  the  law,  should 

Second  lieutenant  R.  A.  Wamwr.ght,  to  be  1st  cease.  So  far  as  that  intent  can  be  ascertained  from 
lieut.  27th  March,  1&42,  vice  W Intelcy,  promoted.  | the  nature  of  the  provision  and  the  terms  of  the  law 
R revet  2d  lieut.  John  McNutt,  to  be  second  lieut.  it  is  the  design  of  the  department  strictly  to  adhe-e 


the 


First  regiment  of  dragoons.  First  lieut.  B.  A.  Ter- 


• rett,  to  be  captain  21st  February,  1842,  vice  Simon- 
ton,  deceased. 


estimable  woman,  and  warmly  in  favor  of 
lease  of  all  the  Texian  prisoners. 

There  was  a report  at  Jalapa  when  we  left  there  I Second  lieut.  R.  II.  Chilton,  to  be  1st  lieutenant, 
on  the  10th  instant,  that  a celebrated  captain  of  rob-  21st  February,  1842, vice  Terrelt  promoted, 
bers,  with  four  of  his  men,  had  been  captured,  and  Brevet  2d  lieut.  John  Love,  to  be  2d  lieutenant, 
were  to  be  shot  immediately.  The  stage  which  pre- ; 21  st  February,  1842,  vice  Chilton,  promoted, 
ceded  us  trom  Mexico,  and  the  one  which  followed  ; Brevet  2d  lieut.  Abram  Buford,  to  be  2d  lieut.  12th 
two  days  after,  were  robbed  by  the  banditti;  but  the  | April,  1842,  vice  Wicklilfe,  struck  from  the  rolls. 

•VnH  w' 'll1'' 0U1  Parf>’  was  strong  j .tlppointmenls.  G orge  Meade,  late  of  the  army, 
and  well  aimed,  allowed  us  to  pass  without  levying  to  be  2d  lieu  enant  in  the  corps  of  topographical  engi- 
neers, 19th  May,  184 1. 


the  accustomed  tax. 

Congress  is  to  convene  on  June  1st  and  is  said  to  be 
composed  of  a majority  of  liberals  opposed  to  Santa 
Anna.  His  chief  military  opponents  are  General 
Paredes,  commander  at  and  about  Guadalajara,  Ge- 
neral Cortazan  at  Guanajuata,  and  General  Pedruza 
a liberal  of  much  influence. 


Nathan  Towson,  paymaster  general,  re-appointed. 
David  S.  Townsend,  paymaster,  re-appointed. 
Timothy  P.  Andrews,  paymaster,  re-appointed. 


Nothing  is  said  in  Mexico  of  an  expedition  to  eith- 
er Texas  or  Yucatan.  On  the  contrary,  Santa  Anna 
is  concentrating  as  many  troops  as  possible  in  the 
more  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital,  with  the  un- 
doubted intention  of  fortifying  himself  more  stronglv 
at  home. 

On  leaving  Mexico,  Judge  Ellis  ordered  the  sale  of 
his  library,  table  service  and  furniture  generally — 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  liberally  given  to  miti- 
gate the  sufferings  of  the  Texan  prisoners,  lie  had 
previously  given  them  upwards  of  $1,000. 

General  Thompson  is  also  doing  everything  in  his 
power,  and  consistent  with  his  position,  to  aid  the 
Texans  and  alleviate  their  imprisonment. 

On  the  night  of  April  27,  a Mr.  Egerton  a land- 
scape painter  of  great  talents,  together  with  a wo- 
man who  lived  with  him  as  a vvife,  both  English, 
were  assassinated  at  Tacubaya.  Tacubaya  is  a 
small  village  some  three  miles  from  thecily  of  Mex- 
ico, and  is  a place  where  many  families  of  distinction 
reside,  especially  in  summer.  The  palace  of  the 
archbishop  is  also  in  Tacubaya,  as  weli  as  the  sum- 
mer palace  of  Santa  Anna. 

Mr.  Dorsey  the  bearer  of  despatches  from  Wash- 
ington passed  through  Jalapa  cn  I lie  9th. 

The  official  paper  of  Mexico  that  contained  the 
decree  for  the  election  of  the  congress  recently  elec- 
ted (one  delegate  for  every  70,000  souls),  contained 
the  following  census  of  the  nation,  prepared  by  its 
National  Institute  of  Geography  and  statistics: 


Departments. 

Mexico, 

Jalisco, 

Puebla, 

Yrucatan, 

Guanaxuato, 

Oajaca, 

Michoacan, 

San  Luis  Potosi, 

Zccatecas, 

Veracruz,  - 

Durango, 

Chihuahua, 

Sinalos, 

Chiapas, 

Sonora, 

Queretaro, 

N uevo  Leon, 

Tamaulipas, 

Coahuila, 

Aquasealientes, 

Tabasco, 

Neuvo  Mexico, 

Califorriias, 

Tejas, 


Population. 
1,389,520 
079,111 
601,902 
580,943 
513,606 
600, 27S 
479,906 
321,840 
273,575 
254,380 
162,618 
147,600 

147.000 
141,206 

124.000 
120,560 
101,108 
100.068 

75,340 

69,6y3 

63,530 

57,026 

33,439 

27,800 


7,044,140 

The  labors  ol  this  congress  are  confined  to  the  sin- 
gle business  of  framing  a constitution. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


THE  ARMY. 

Promotions  and  appointments  in  the  army  of  the 
Lnilcd  States,  by  the  president,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  senate. 

Corps  of  topographical  engineers.  First  lieutenant 
J nomas  B.  Linnard,  to  lie  captain,  31st  March,  1842, 
vice  Guion,  resigned. 


OFFICIAL. 

GENERAL  ORDERS,  NO.  28. 
liar  department,  adjutant  general's  office, 

Washington,  May  26,  1342. 

The  following  instructions  have  been  received 
through  the  department  of  war,  and  are  published  by 
the  General-in-Chief  for  the  government  of  all  con- 
cerned: 

War  department,  May  20,  1842. 

With  a view  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  regi- 
ments of  dragoons  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with 
their  efficiency,  the  number  of  horses  to  be  hereaf- 
ter allowed  for  each  troop  or  company  is  fixed  at 
iorly  for  the  enlisted  men  of  each  troop,  besides 
those  required  for  musicians  and  farriers  and  for  the 
non-commissioned  start'. 

Wherever  several  troops  are  serving  within  dis- 
tances convenient  for  the  purpose,  the  surplus  horses 
beyond  the  number  herein  prescribed,  in  any  troop, 
are  to  be  transferred  to  any  other  troop  that  may  be 
deficient. 

Any  other  surplus  horses,  that  cannot  be  thus 
transferred,  wherever  situated,  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  quartermaster’s  department  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances will  permit. 

No  commissioned  officer  will  be  allowed  to  relain 
a public  horse  or  appropriate  one  to  Ills  own  use,  ex- 
cept for  the  transportation  of  his  necessary  baggage 
on  marches,  when  horses  will  be  assigned  by  the 
quartermaster,  if  no  other  means  of  transportation 
are  furnished. 

The  surplus  horses  will  be  sold  on  the  spot,  or  at 
convenient  markets,  as  may  be  most  advantageous  to 
the  United  States. 

Should  any  of  the  troops  of  the  second  regiment 
of  dragoons,  now  in  Florida,  be  ordered  to  the  west, 
the  commander  of  the  army  in  that  territory  will 
give  directions  that  their  surplus  number  be  turned 
over  to  the  quartermaster’s  department  for  saie  at 
such  place  as  he  shall  deem  expedient. 

The  enlisted  men  who  may  be  dismounted  in  con- 
sequence of  these  instructions  will  serve  as  infantry, 
light  infantry,  or  riflemen,  and  will  also  be  duly  ex- 
ercised as  mounted  dragoons,  so  as  to  be  ready  at 
any  time  to  resume  their  places  in  the  ranks  as  ’ea- 
valry. 

The  horse  equipments  which  may  be  rendered  un- 
necessary by  the  reduction  herein  directed,  will  be 
carefully  marked  and  stored  by  troops  at  conveni- 
ent depots,  to  be  called  into  use  as  may  be  needed 
lrora  lime  to  time  by  the  troops  or  their  regiments. 

Requisitions  lor  new  horse  equipments  and  for  Ihe 
future  purchase  of  horse's  wiil  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  horses  fixed  by  these  instructions. 

The  cavalry  schools  of  instruction  at  West  Point 
and  at  Carlisle,  are  not  to  be  affected  by  this  regula- 
tion- J.  C.  SPENCER. 

J lie  colonels  of  the  first  and  second  dragoons,  as  al- 
so the  commanders  of  detachments  of  the  same  remote 
from  regimental  head  quarters,  will  make  special 
reports,  through  the  adjutant  general,  on  ihe  execu- 
tion of  the  foregoing  instructions. 

By  command  of  Major  General  Scott, 

R.  JONES,  adjutant  general. 


to  it.  This  is  rendered  the  more  necessary  in  con- 
sequence of  the  precedents  having  become  anoma- 
lous, and  apparently  conflicting.  The  equitable  prin- 
cip.e  ol  putting  on  the  same  footing  all  officers  who 
may  appear,  to  render  similar  services,  or  who  are 
equally  meritorious,  where  a rigid  administration  of 
the  law  may  produce  an  inequality  between  them,  is 
one  that  addresses  itself  rather  to  the  legislature  than 
to  the  executive. 

Upon  recurring  to  the  authority  for  granting  addi- 
tional rations,  it  is  found  that  there  are  but  two  laws 
bearing  upon  the  subject.  The  act  of  March  16, 
1802,  authorised  the  allowance  “to  the  commanding 
officers  of  each  separate  post,”  and  has  never  been 
modified,  except  by  the  act  of  April  24,  1816,  which 
recognised  and  adopted  the  regulations  in  force  prior 
to  the  reduction  of  the  army.  By  various  regulations, 
previous  to  the  passage  of  that  act,  the  allowance  of 
double  rations  had  been  extended  to  officers  in  com- 
mand ol  separate  armies  and  geographical  military 
districts  or  departments,  and  to  engineer  officers  su- 
perintending the  construction  or  repair  of  fortifica- 
tions. With  a view  to  conform  to  the  principles  of 
Ihe  act  of  1802,  as  thus  modified,  and  to  apply  it  to 
new  descriptions  of  duties  clearly  within  it,  para- 
graphs 1,251  and  1,252,  of  article  80  of  the  general 
regulations  of  the  army,  and  all  other  regulations  and 
orders  upon  the  subject,  except  paragraphs  1,253  and 
1,204  of  the  same  article,  are  hereby  rescinded,  and 
the  following  is  substituted,  to  take  effect  on  the  1st 
day  of  June  next. 

To  the  following  officers,  and  no  others,  there  will 
be  allowed  double  rations: 

1st. 

and  to  every  officer  commanding 
army,  actually  in  the  field. 

2;!.  To  the  general  commanding  the  eastern  and 
western  geographical  divisions. 

3d.  To  the  colonels  or  oilier  officers  commanding 
military  geographical  departments. 

4lh.  To  the  commandant  of  each  permanent  or 
fixed  post,  garrisoned  with  troops,  including  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  military  academy  at  West  Point, 
who  is  regarded  as  the  commandant  of  that  post. 

5th.  To  the  commandant  of  each  of  the  armories 
and  of  each  arsenal  of  construction  at  which  the  ope- 
rations appropriate  to  such  arsenals  are  actually  car- 
ried on. 

6th.  To  tiie  officers  of  the  corps  of  engineers  and 
topographical  engineers  having  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  men  engaged  in  the  construction  of  for- 
tifications or  other  military  works,  or  in  the  improve- 
ment of  harbors  or  rivers,  but  not  to  include  any  su- 
perintendent other  than  the  officer  having  such  im- 
mediate command.  By  order:  J.  C.  SPENCER. 

R.  Jones,  adjutant  general. 


To  the  major  general  commanding  the  army, 
-in-chief  a separate 


GENERAL  ORDER,  NO.  29. 

War  department,  adjut.  gen's.  office,  May  28,  1842. 
The  following  regulation  is  published  fur  the  go- 
vernment of  the  army. 

War  department,  May  23,  1842. 
Numerous  applications  lor  additional  rationshav- 
ing been  made,  the  attention  of  the  department  has 

Vnmi  iio.iipn,  , - .I.  , , | for  some  time  been  called  to  the  subject,  and  it  has 

bocoi.d  lieutenant,  J.  C.  Woodruff,  to  be  1st  lieut.  received  the  J — 


31st  March,  1842,  vice  Linnard,  promoted. 


tion. 


most  careful  and  deliberate  considera- 

, r,  | l’be  interest  of  the  country  and  the  welfare  of 

be  maior  97th'  111  Symington,  R> ; the  service  alike  require  that  the  system,  which  has 

major,  - th  March,  1842,  vice  Lomax,  deceased,  so  long  prevailed,  of  extending  the  allowance  of 


THE  NAVY. 

The  launch  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Norfolk  on 
27th  ult.  did  not  take  place.  An  order  countermand- 
ed it  and  at  the  same  time  discharged  the  hands 
from  the  yard.  The  Philadelphia  North  American 
says: 

“As  for  the  Raritan,  she  must  remain,  for  the  pre- 
sent at  least,  on  her  stocks.  * She  has  rested  there  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  knows  her  home  as  well  as  an 
Egyptian  mummy  knows  its  tomb.  She  is  a glorious 
specimen  of  that  stability  which  now  and  then  at- 
taches to  earthly  things.  Palaces  decay,  thrones  crum- 
ble, and  navies  perish,  but  there  she  stands  on  her 
stocks,  firm  and  immoveable  as  Pompey’s  Pillar,  or 
Cheops’  Pyramid.  It  is  some  consolation,  however, 
to  know  that  our  grandchildren  will  find  many  of  out- 
works as  we  left  them.  They  will  be  able  to  lift  their 
little  hands  in  infant  pride  and  point  to  this  work  of 
their  great  sires.  It  will  always  be  there;  change  is 
not  in  its  destiny;  and  torrents  may  forsake  their  chan- 
nels, and  islands  sink  into  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  but 
the  Raritan  wiil  still  stand  on  its  stocks.” 

The  orders  countermanding  the  launch  of  the  Sa- 
vannah at  Brooklyn,  reached  there  too  late. 

'fhe  United  Stales  ship  Marion,  commander  Gols- 
borougb,  from  the  coast  of  Brazil,  reached  the  navy- 
yard  at  Philadelphia  on  the  24th  May,  after  an  ab- 
sence from  home  of  nearly  thirty-one  months. 

The  Marion  left  Rio  Janerio  on  the  15th  ultimo 
anchored  at  Pernambuco  on  the  24th,  left  there  on 
the  25th,  and  readied  the  capes  of  the  Delaware  on 
the  23d  instant.  She  left  at  Rio  the  United  States 
ships  Delaware  commander  Morris,  Potomac,  captain 
Store:-,  Concord,  commander  Bcerum,  schooner  Enter- 
prise, lieutenant  commanding  Wilson.  The  Poto- 
mac and  Concord  were  to  sail  the  same  day  for  the 
south.  The  Decatur,  commander  Ogden,  was  at  Bue- 
nos Ayres. 
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Tlie  Mississippi  steam  frigate  captain  Salter  ar- I confer  with  the  authorities  of  that  government  touch- 
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rived  at  New  York,  on  the  morning  of  Friday  27th 
May,  from  Washington  which  she  left,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25th  making  the  passage  to  Sandy  Hook  in 
48  hours. 


STATES  OP  THE  UNION. 


MAINE. 

The  legislature  having  met  on  the  18th  instant  the 
joint  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  message 
of  governor  Fairfield,  and  the  communication  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  on  the  subject  of  the  appointment 
of  commissioners,  to  treat  for  a conventional  boundary- 
line  between  the  state  arid  the  British  provinces,  re- 
ported resolutions  directing  tne  appointment  oi  four 
commissioners,  for  this  purpose,  by  joint  ballot  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  legislature.  The  resolutions, 
with  the  exception  of  part  of  the  preamble,  are  as 
follows: — 

Now,  considering  the  premises;  and  believing  that 
the  people  of  this  state,  after  having  already  mani- 
fested a forbearance,  honorable  to  their  character, 
under  long  continued  violations  of  their  rights,  by  a 
foreign  nation;  and,  though  not  disposed  to  yield  to 
unfounded  pretensions,  are  still  willing,  in  regard  to 
the  proposal  now  made  by  tiie  general  government, 
to  give  additional  evidence  to  their  fellow  citizens 
throughout  the  United  States,  of  their  desire  to  pre 


ing  tiie  line  between  the  state  of  Maine  and  the  Bri- 
tish provinces. 

Resolved , That  the  said  commissioners,  adopting  as 
the  basis  of  their  action  the  line  of  this  state  as  es- 
tablished by  the  treaty  ot  peace  of  1733,  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  as  uniform 
ly  claimed  by  Maine,  be  empowered  to  relinquish  the 
right  of  this  state  to  such  portion  of  its  territory  con- 
tiguous to  said  line  as  they  may  consider  expedient, 
upon  such  terms,  conditions  and  considerations,  and 
for  such  equivalents,  as  they  shall  deem  consistent 
with  the  dignity,  honor,  and  interests  of  the  state. 

Resolved,  That  the  line  established  by  tiie  treaty  of 
1783  is  a practicable  one — lliat  our  claim  to  the 
whole  territory  embraced  within  its  limits  is  just  and 
incontrovertible — and  that  we  cannot  honorably  re- 
linquish a part  to  obtain  only  an  undisputed  right  to 
the  remainder. 

This  motion  was  debated  until  half  past  5 o’clock, 


receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  28th  of  February  last, 
and  hasten  to  reply  to  it. 

Having  observed  in  the  newspapers  that  you  had 
given  notice  of  your  intention  to  introduce  a bill  to 
refund  to  me  the  fine,  (principal  and  interest),  im- 
posed by  Judge  Hall,  for  the  declaration  of  martial 
law  at  New'  Orleans,  it  was  my  determination  to  -ad- 
dress you  on  the  subject;  but  the  feeble  state  of  my 
health  has  heretofore  prevented  it.  1 felt  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  thank  you  for  this  disinterested  and  vol- 
untary act  of  justice  to  my  character,  and  to  assure 
you  that  it  plaees  me  under  obligations  which  I shall 
always  acknowledge  with  gratitude. 

It  is  not  the  amount  of  the  fine  that  is  important 
to  me:  but  it  is  the  fact  that  it  was  imposed  for  rea- 
sons which  were  not  well  founded;  and  lor  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  authority  which  was  necessary  to  the 
successful  defence  of  New  Orleans;  and  without 
which,  it  must  be  now  obvious  to  all  the  world,  the 
British  would  have  been  in  possession,  at  the  close 


when  the  question  was  taken,  and  the  amendment  ; of  the  war,  ol  that  great  emporium  of  the  west.  In 
lost  by  yeas  and  nays  as  follows — 3Teas  66,  nays  120.  j this  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  country  is 
Mr.  Osgood  then  offered  an  amendment  for  the  i interested  in  the  passage  of  the  bill;  for  exigencies 
submission  of  the  question  of  tiie  appointment  of  ■ like  those  which  existed  at  New  Orleans  may  again 
commissioners  with  full  powers  to  the  people,  but  arise;  and  a commanding  general  ought  not  to  be  de- 
without  any  action  or  debate,  the  house  adjourned  terred  from  taking  the  necessary  responsibility  by 
til)  nine  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning.  \ the  reflection  that  it  is  in  the  power  ol  a vindictive 

On  Tuesday,  a motion  was  made  to  reconsider  the  1 judge  to  impair  his  private  fortune,  and  place  a stain 
vote  of  the  preceding  day,  rejecting  Mr.  Bradbury’s  i upon  his  character  which  cannot  be  removed.  1 
amendment,  and  after  a long  debate,  in  which  the  : would  be  the  last  man  on  earth  to  do  any  act  which 


the  peace  of  this  union,  by  taking  measures  to  j speaker  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  several  oth-  would  invalidate  the  principle  that  the  military 
,s  and  conclude,  if  possible,  the  subject  in  con-  j er  members,  advocated  the  amendment,  the  house  , should  always  be  subject  the  civil  power,  but  1 con-  , 
", Y in  a manner  that  will  secure  the  honor  and  ; refused  to  reconsider,  yeas  (59,  nays  119.  ! tend  that  at  New  Orleans  no  measure  was  taken  by 

- 1 * • > • ' me  which  was  at  war  with  this  principle,  or  which, 


serve 
discuss 
trovers_ 

interests  of  the  state;  this  legislature  adopts  the  fol-  A motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Osgood,  to  amend  so  as 
lowing  resolutions;  with  the  understanding,  however,  j to  refer  the  question  of  empowering  her  commission-  if  properly  understood,  was  not  necessary  to  pre- 
that  in  the  event  of  a failure  in  such  endeavor  to-  j ers  as  proposed  in  tiie  resolves,  to  the  people  in  town  ; serve  it.  . 

wards  an  arrangement,  no  proceedings  thereunder  meetings.  After  a short  debate  this  amendment  was  When  I declared  martial  law,  Judge  Hall,  was  in 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  in  any  manner  , rejected,  yeas  55,  nays  125.  i the  city:  and  he  visited  me  often,  when  the  propriety 


the  rights  of  the  state  as  they  have  been  herein  assert- 
ed to  exist: 

Resolved , That  there  shall  be  chosen,  by  ballot,  in 


The  original  resolutions,  slightly  modified,  were 
then  adopted  by  a vote  of  177  to  11. 

On  Wednesday  25th,  separate  conventions  of  both 


convention  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  four  parties  were  held,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  can- 
persons  who  are  hereby  constituted  and  appointed  riidates  for  commissioners.  The  vvhigs  selected  ex- 
commissioners,  on  the  part  of  tiie  state,  to  repair  to  the  Governor  Kent,  and  John  Ot  is,  esq.;  the  other  par- 
seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  con-  ty,  Edward  Kavanagh,  and  Win.  Pitt  Preble,  esqs., 
fer  with  tiie  authorities  of  that  government  touching  and  on  Thursday  both  houses  again  met  in  conven- 
a conventional  line,  or  line  by  agreement,  between  tion,  and  made  with  unanimity  the  selection  of  the. 
the  state  of  Maine  and  the  British  provinces,  and  to  hon.  Edward  Kavanagh  and  Col  John  Otis,  of  the 
give  the  assent  of  this  state  to  any  such  line,  with  senate,  judge  Preble,  of  Portland,  and  hon.  Edward 
such  terms,  conditions,  considerations  and  equivalents  Kent  of  Bangor.  The  selection  is  a judicious  one, 
as  they  shall  deem  consistent  with  tiie  honor  and  in-  and  gives  great  satisfaction. 

terest  of  the  state;  with  tiie  understanding  thatno  such  j 

line  be  agreed  upon  without  tiie  assent  of  such  com-  ! CONNECTICUT, 

missioners.  | The  legislature  of  this  state  has  elected  Joel  Hin- 


of  its  declaration  was  discussed,  and  was  recommend- 
ed by  the  leading  and  patriqtic  citizens.  Judging 
from  his  actions  he  appeared  to  approve  it.  The 
morning  the  order  was  issued,  lie  was  in  my  office; 
and  when  it  was  read,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim, 
“JVoip  the  country  may  he  saved:  without  it,  it  was  lost .” 
How  he  catnc  afterwards  to  unite  with  the  treacher- 
ous and  disaffected,  and,  by  the  exercise  of  his  power, 
endeavored  to  paralyze  my  exertions,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  explain.  It  was  enough  for  me  to  know, 
that  if  I was  excusable  in  tiie  declaration  of  martial 
law  in  order  to  defend  the  city  when  the  enemy 
| were  besieging  it,  it  was  rigtit  to  continue  it  until  all 
danger  was  over.  For  fuli  informaiion  on  this  part 
i of  the  subject,  I refer  you  to  my  defence  under  Judge 
Hall’s  rule  for  me  to  appear  and  to  show  cause  why 


Resolved,  That  the  said  commissioners  be  furnished  man  to  the  office  of  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  an  attachment  should  not  issue  for  a contempt  of 
bv  the  governor  with  evidence  of  their  appointment,  that  state,  in  the  place  of  Roger  M.  Sherman,  re-  j cou,'t-  This  defence  is  in  the  appendix  to  Eatons 
under  the  seal  of  this  state.  j signed.  S Life  of  Jackson.” 

Resolved,  That  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  i I There  is  no  truth  in  the  rumor  which  you  notice, 

and  consent  of  the  council,  ha\e  power  to  fill  any  va-  j RHODE  ISLAND.  i that  the  fine  he  imposed  was  paid  by  others.  Every 

cancy  that  may  occur  in  said  commission  by  death,  ! Since  the  flight  of  Mr.  Dorr,  a voluminous  paper  : cent  of  it  was  paid  by  myself.  When  the  sentence 
resignation,  or  otherwise.  ! controversy  has  commenced  between  some  of  the  ac-  was  pronounced,  Mr.  Abner  L.  Duncan,  ( who  had 

Resolved,  That  tiie  said  commissioners  make  return  tors  in  tiie  late  scenes  concerning  their  course,  and  been  one  of  my  aids-de-camp,  and  was  one  of  my 
of  their  doings  herein  to  the  governor,  to  be  by  him  the  causes  of  the  late  denouement.  The  Providence  counsel),  hearing  me  request  Major  Reed  to  repair 
presented  to  the  legislature  at  its  next  session.  Express  of  the  25ih,  published  a long  statement  of  to  my  quarters  and  bring  the  sum — not  intending  to 

j |, j ,re  Sprague,  of  Boston  had  appeared  before  the  details  from  Burrington  Anthony,  in  which  he  refers  leave  the  room  until  tiie  fine  was  paid — asked  the 

committee  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  ex-  his  conduct  to  tiie  expectation  that  a compromise  clerk  if  he  would  take  his  check.  Tiie  clerk  repli- 
plained  to  them  various  matters  in  relation  to  the  pro-  . was  to  have  taken  place,  and  Mr.  Whipple’s  name  j ed  in  the  affirmative,  and  Mr.  Duncan  gave  tiie 
posed  negotiation.  j having  been  involved  in  his  letter,  a long  reply  from  check.  I then  directed  my  aid  to  proceed  forthwith, 

On  Saturday  21st  these  resolutions  were  adopted  the  latter  next  appeared,  correcting  the  errors  its  I get  the  money,  and  meet  Mr.  Duncan’s  cheek  at  the 
in  the  senate  by  a vote  of  30  yeas  to  1 nay.  and  be-  statements  would  lead  to.  Next  there  appears  a let- | bank  and  take  it  up;  which  was  done.  These  are 
in"-  carried  to  the  house  a counter  report  was  made  ter  from  Thomas  AY.  Dorr,  dated  May  21st  and  post  ! the  facts;  and  Major  Davezae,  now  in  the  assembly 
by” Mr.  Frye,  adverse  to  the  appointment  of  cominis-  ■ dated  the  26tli,  published  in  the  N.  York  Era  and  ad-  j of  New  York,  can  verify  them, 
sioners  for  four  reasons.  ; dressed  as  an  executive  message  to  tiie  people  of 

1st.  Because  he  doubted  the  powers  of  the  legis-  Rhode  Island.  He  still  claims  to  be  their  legitimate 
lature  to  grant  to  commissioners  the  powers  propos-  1 governor,  and  never  authorised  the  entrance  of  his 
ed-  2d,  Because  if  they  had  power  to  confer  unli-  . friends  upon  any  compromise,  and  considers  parts  of 

mi'ted  powers,  it  was  not  expedient  to  do  so  in  the  . Mr.  Anthony's  letter  as  unjust  to  him.  Meanwhile 

presentcase;  3d,  Because  he  considers  it  a measure  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island  has  made  a requisition 
of  questionable  policy;  and  4th,  Because  he  is  satis-  1 upon  the  governor  of  New  York,  for  the  surrender 


fied  that  his  constituents  would  not  approve  of  it.  j of  Mr.  Dorr,  as  a fugitive  from  justice,  should  he  be 

Tiie  house  voted  to  lay  the  document  on  the  table,  ’’ 1 4 ” * ' ' ’ 11  ' 

and  to  print  1,000  copies  oi  it. 

[The  governor  communicated  by  message  a letter 
from  Gov.  Dorr,  of  Rhode  Island,  in  which  lie  says, 
among  other  things,  that,  "being  unable  to  contend  sin- 
gle handed  against  the  forces  of  the  United  Stales,  we  in- 
voke the  aid  of  your  own  state  in  this  contest.”  We 
are  surprised  that  Gov.  Fairfield  should  communi- 
cate such  a document  to  the  legislature,  especially 
as  Gov.  Durr  has  abandoned  his  official  station  in 
his  own  state.] 

On  Monday  the  resolutions  from  the  senate  on  the 
northeastern  boundary  were  taken  up  and  read  a se- 
cond time.  Mr.  Bradbury  of  Calais,  moved  to  strike 
out  the  first  resolve,  and  to  substitute  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  chosen,  by  ballot,  in 
convention'  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  four 
p.cr-i'  w-  who  are  hereby  constituted  and  appointed 
commissioners,  on  the  part  ol  this  stale,  to  repair  to 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  and  to 


found  within  that  state,  and  a like  requisition  upon 
the  governor  of  the  state  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Dorr’s 
address  gives  no  intimation  of  his  whereabouts. 

Tiie  legislature  are  to  reassemble  on  the  20th  inst. 
when  there  is  every  probability  a la w will  pass  au- 
thorising the  free  white  citizens  of  the  state  over 
| twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  elect  delegates  to  a con- 
vention legally  authorised  to  frame  a constitution  con- 
formable to  tiie  wishes  of  a majority  of  the  freemen 
of  tiie  state,  and  which  when  so  framed,  will  receive 
their  sanction  and  become  tiie  fundamental  law. 


LETTER  OF  GENERAL  JACKSON. 


Tiie  following  letter  from  Gen.  Jackson  was  read 
in  the  United  States  senate,  during  the  discussion  of 
the  bill  to  refund  to  him  the  fine  imposed  by  Judge 
riaii,  at  Nsvv  Oilcans. 

Hermitage,  March  14,  1842. 

Dear  sir:  1 have  tiie  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the 


It  is  true,  as  I was  informed,  that  the  ladies  did 
raise  tiie  amount  to  pay  the  fine  and  costs;  but  when 
1 heard  of  it,  I advised  them  to  apply  it  to  tiie  relief 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  that  had  been  made  so 
by  those  who  had  fallen  in  defence  of  the  country. 
It  was  so  applied,  as  I had  every  reason  to  believe; 
but  Major  Davezae  can  tell  you  more  particularly 
what  was  to  be  done  with  it. 

Connected  with  the  history  of  this  case,  I would 
give  you  some  interesting  facts,  showing  the  motives 
and  feelings  of  Judge  Hall;  but  I am  too  feeble  to 
write,  and  I have  no  disposition  now  to  revive 
charges  which  can  have  no  effect  upon  thevjudgment 
which  posterity  will  form  from  the  records.  Al- 
though the  judge  violated  my  orders,  and  fled  from 
the  defence  of  the  city,  and,  in  his  proceedings 
against  me  for  contempt,  committed  blunders  which 
were  extraordinary,  if  not  criminal,  it  was  not  in 
my  nature  to  brood  over  them  after  the  brilliant 
close  of  the  campaign;  and,  hearing  afterwards  that 
he  manifested  contrition  and  repentance,  I cheerfully 
forgave  him. 

'fiie  judge’s  character,  however,  should  be  out  of 
the  question  in  this  case;  or,  at  least,  I have  no  de- 
sire to  assail  it.  The  great  point  is  this:  Ought  not 
congress  to  interpose  and  return  a fine  imposed,  as 
mine  was,  for  the  performance  of  an  act  which  was 
indispensable  to  the  safety’ of  the  country?  And  if  not, 
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will  not  the  preoident  prejudice 
in  a similar  emergency,  should  on 
expected  that  a general  will  take 
sarv  responsibility  for  the  safety  <; 
i=  insulted,  fined  or  imprisoned  by 


he  public  interest 

arise?  Can  it  be 
\ high  and  neres- 
1 1 i s country,  if  iio 
mistaken  or  vin- 


Bul  I have  mentioned  these  things,  gentlemen, 

more  to  smooth  my  wav  in  relatin'.1:  occurrences  of  a 
mure  extraordinary  nature  which  have  happened  in 
America,  [n  the  course  of  the  last  month  1 have  re- 
ceived a series  of  newspapers  from  America  coritain- 


dietive  judge,  whose  fiat,  under  an  erroneous  view  of  ing  accounts  of  Mesmerism,  from  which  it  seemed 
what  is  ilue  to  the  forms  of  law,  cannot  be  changed  , that  when  an  operator  had  reduced  a patient  to  a 


by  legislative  power? 

Thanking  you  again,  sir,  for  your  generous  sym- 
pathies, I remain,  your  friend, 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Hon.  L.  F.  Linn. 


MESMERISM. 


i state  of  stupor,  he  could  excite  the  phrenological  or- 
jgans  at  will,  that  parts  of  the  brain  coukl  be,  awak- 
ened and  excited,  and  afterwards  sent  to  sleep  again, 
j Dr.  Elliots'on  then  read  from  a New  York  paper 
! an  account  of  numerous  Mesmero-Phrenological  ex- 
periments performed  at  and  in  the  museum  of  Louis- 
ville, by  Dr.  Buchanan  and  others.  Dr.  Elliotson 
| then  read  very  long  extracts  from  the  Boston  and 

Kentucky  papers,  which  related  a vast  number  of 

During  the  last  few  months  public  attention  has  | public  experiments  of  similar  nature,  and  with  simi- 
been  much  directed  to  the  old  subject  of  Mesmerism,  lar  results,  performed  by  Dr.  Collyer,  Dr.  Buchanan 
and  from  one  extreme  of  the  union  to  the  other,  lee-  and  others.  In  each  ease,  it  is  represented  that  the 
tures  have  been  delivered  and  experiments  made  by  i organs,  as  named  by  the  Phrenologists,  invariably 
its  advocates  such  as  Messrs.  Johnson,  Osborne,  Dana,  manifested,  under  mesmeric  influence,  the  functions 
Houghton,  Do  Bonneville,  Dr.  Collier,  Mr.  Burleigh  attributed  to  them.  The  relations  excited  tliegreat- 
&c.  The  principal  theatres  for  their  operations  have  ; est  surprise  in  the  meeting,  and  were  listened  to  with 
been  Salem,  Boston,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  New  deep  attention.  He  then  slated  that  whilst  these 
York,  Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  Alton,  St.  Louis,  Wheel-  things  were  proceeding  in  America. experiments  pre- 
ing,  Sic.  In  the  meanwhile  rumors  of  some  wonder-  j ciseiy  of  the  same  character  and  effect  were  carried 
ful  doctrines  came  in  from  even  as  far  as  Ark-  °n  in  different  parts  of  England  by  gentlemen  who 
A Dr.  Buchanan  there  publicly  advanced  its  j knew  nothing  of  the  operations  of  each  other,  or  of 


sideration,  even  those  who  had  practised  the  experi- 
ments or  witnessed  them,  “poke  upon  the  subject 
" 1 h caution  nsci.  is  from  the  extraordinnry  dc- 
'clopmcnls,  that  ninety-persons  out  of  every  hun- 
dred, would  either  suppose  Ihe  operators  deceived 
themselves,  or  worse,  were  anxious  to  deceive 
others. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a number  of  highly  re- 
spectable citizens,  and  among  them  a majority  of  the 
editors  of  Philadelphia,  assembled  at  tiie  dwelling 
of  the  physical!  above  noticed,  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  for  the  purpose,  of  being  afforded  ocular  proof. 
There  were  probably  thirty  gentlemen  in  attendance, 
hesides  the  physician  who  operated,  and  the.  indivi- 
dual, a friend  of  ours,  of  unblemished  integrity,  su- 
perior intelligence  and  unsullied  character,  who  con- 
sented to  be  the  subject  for  the  evening,  and  who 
had  familiarized  himself  with  the.  whole  scene  by 
former  experiments.  It  is  riot  necessary  for  ns  in 
this  article,  to  express  an  opinion,  as  to  the  truth  or 
fa Isi tv,  either  of  mesmerism  or  phrenology-  We 
merely  state  facts  as  they  passed  under  our  own  ob- 
servation, and  as  they  will  be  corroborated  by  simi- 
lar accounts  from  other  gentlemen  who  were  pre- 
sent. 

The  company  being  seated,  the  operator  and  his 
subject  also  took  seats  immediately  opposite,  when 
the,  history  of  the  matter  was  given  in  a few  words 


tucky,  where  during  the  latter  part  of  the  past  year  , would  hand  them  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  a gentleman  of!  “The 
he  drew  towards  the  subject  the  attention  of  the  me-  j the  highest  respectability  ami  learning,  the  son  of  sir  j be  presc 
dical  faculty  of  that  city  and  published  various  opi-  ■ James  Gardiner,  an  old  member  of  this  society.  It  ractcr. 


ansas.  A Ur.  Buchanan  there  publicly  advanced  its 

immediate  influence  over  or  connection  with  the  i the  operations  of  those  going  on  in  America.  He  j by  the.  physician,  and  in  substance  as  we  have  re' 
supposed  organs  of  the  brain.  The  next  we  heard  1 had  sent  down  copies  of  the.  American  papers  to  [ corded  it  above,  concluding  with  some  observations 
of  him  was  his  presence  at  or  near  Louisville,  Ken-  j Hampshire  to  Dr.  Engledue,  with  a recpiest  that  he  to  the  following  effect: 

‘The  phenomena,  I will  not  yet  call  them  facts,  to 
iresented  to-night,  are  of  novel  and  curious  cha- 
opi- | James  craruiner,  an  oiu  memner  ot  mis  society,  it  j racier.  Of  their  existence  you  will  yourselves  be 
nions  and  advanced  novel  views  on  the  subject. — happened,  curiously  enough,  that  when  Dr.  Engledue  j very  soon  eye-witnesses.  Indeed,  the  phenomena  of 
This  naturally  augmented  the  public  interest  towards  ■ went  over  to  Southampton,  to  give  the  packet  of  pa-  ! mesmerism  are  lint  themselves  questionable;  nor 
the  subject,  and  the  discussions  on  its  falsehood  or  \ pet’s  (which  he  himself  had  not  opened)  to  Mr.  Gar-  ! have  they  been  questioned  even  by  Franklin  and  the 
truth  continued  to  be  agitated  with  increased  vehe-  ! diner,  he  found  that  gentleman,  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  distinguished  committee  of  the  French  Royal  Aca- 
mence  at  the  eastward.  Presently  Professor  Cald-  i others,  actually  engaged  in  a series  of  experiments,  demy,  of  which  he  was  a leading  member.  The 
well,  of  Louisville,  Ivy.  following  up  the  published  which,  on  afterwards  looking  into  the  packets,  they  diversity  of  sentiment  has  been  confined  chiefly  to 
doctrines  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  also  published  a little  j found  to  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  Drs.  Bu-  the  mode  of  explaining  them:  so  far  as  they  exclude, 
work  entitled  “Facts  on  Mesmerism,”  with  the  dj-  i clianan  and  Collyer.  Dr.  Elliotson  then  read,  from  ; what  are  easily  proved  to  be  false,  clairvoyance  and 
rections  for  practising  its  operations.  Various  state-  1 the  Hampshire  Telegraph,  a long  account  of  ex  peri-  \ prevision.  Setting  these  aside,  for  they  are  in  their 
ments  of  its  supposed  effects  were  announced  in  New  ments  by  Mr.  Gardiner.  nature  impossible,  and  have  been  by  my  own  labori- 

York,  Louisville,  Alton,  &c.  and  it  assumed  under  After  having  read  these  extracts,  the  president  j ous  inquiries,  demonstrated  to  befa!lacies,thephe- 
the  auspices  of  Dr.  B.  a more  imposing  name.  He  \ slated  that  Mr.  Atkinson,  a member  of  the  society, ! nomena  now  to  bn  exhibited  maybe  explained  in 
professed  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  phrenology,  j who  was  then  in  the  room,  had  made  similar  experi-  various  modes.  The  believer  in  mesmerism  and 
multiply  several  fold  its  number  of  organs,  and  by  : ments  with  the  like  success,  of  which  he  would  read  1 phrenology,  having  no  difficulties  to  overcome,  easi- 
acluai  experiment  leave  no  room  for  skepticism  an  account  at  the  next  meeting.  His  statements  ly  refers  them  to  one  of  two  sources— 1st,  to  the 
on  the  power  of  the  unknown  agent.  The  right  rev.  | were  confirmed,  by  two  other  members  then  also  mesmeric  stimulation  of  the  cerebral  organs,  or  2d, 
Bishop  Mcllvaine,  of  Ohio,  said:  “I  regard  animal  present,  Mr.  Kirhy  and  Mr.  Nodin.  J to  the  will  of  the  operator  affecting,  under  these  new 

magnetism  as  the  most  astonishing  wonder  I have  i After  a few  words  from  those  gentlemen  in  corro-  j 
ever  witnessed,  altogctherunaccountable  but  certain-  boration,  and  from  Mr.  Logan  and  other  members,  ' 
ly  true.”  Opinions  of  many  respectable  names  were  '•  expressive  of  their  curiosity,  and  of  their  conviction  j 
adduced  in  confirmation  of  it.  The  opinions  of  Drs.  ! that  the  subject  deserved  attention  and  investigation, 

Coats  and  Horner,  professors  in  the  medical  college  i the  meeting  adjourned. 

at  Philadelphia  were  published  in  the  Medical  Ex- ! 

aminer  *ur  December.  Charles  Dickens,  the  British  j From  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer. 

authoi  announced  himselt  a believer.  The  rev.  Le-  Not  long  since  some  curious  experiments  were  j ritement  called  mesmerism,  but  who  deny  the  truth  of 
roy  Smtheriand,  a Baptist  clergyman  in  New  York  ; performed  by  Dr;  Buchanan,  of  Louisville,  through  phrenology,  have  but  one  admissible  explanation, 
several  months  since  announced  a publication  on  the  j the  agency  of  what  is  called  Phreno-Magnetism,  or  j and  accordingly  believe  that  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
subject.  “ The  Magnet”  is  its  title  and  its  first  or  ! the  application  of  mesmerism  to  the  different  organs  ■ periment,  having,  as  almost  all  of  us  have,  some 
specimen  number  has  appeared.  Mr.  S.  claims  j of  the  brain,  as  developed  on  the  cranium,  accord-  knowledge  of  the  external  phrenological  map,  is 
to  be  the  discoverer  or  author  of  the  science,  and  it  1 ing  to  phrenological  principles.  The  accounts  of  j unconsciously  led  by  association  of  ideas,  to  the  ex- 
bears  the  title  of  Phreno  Magnetism.  ; these  experiments,  which  appeared  in  the  Louisville  j pression  of  a mental  state  conformable  to  the  sup- 

In  Europe  the  subject  has  been  prosecuted  by  ! papers,  were  copied  into  various  journals  through- : posed  influence  of  the  organ  touched, 
the  rev.  C.  H.  Townsend,  Mr.  Gardiner,  Drs.  Elliot-  j out  the  country,  were,  ridiculed  as  impostures  in  j “Finally,  those,  and  they  are  yet  the  million,  who 
son  and  Engledue,  and  J.  P.  Daleuze,  M.  Trappart  ; nine  cases  out  of  ten,  although  they  did  not  escape  : deny  both  phrenology  and  mesmerism,  resort,  as  did 
and  de  la  hontaine.  The  London  Phalanx,  a paper  the  notice  of  all  believers  iri  animal  magnetism  and!  the  Franklin  committee,  to  the  explanation  of  ad- 
published  by  the  f ouricrists,  some  weeks  since  con-  phrenology.  The  respectability  of  Dr.  Buchanan  j mitted  phenomena,  by  supposing  them  the  effect  of 
tamed  the  following:  I was  nevertheless  vouched  for,  and  in  one  or  two  j imagination  and  imitation;  while  some  sturdy  scep- 

Phrenoi.ogical  society.  Mesmerism.  On  Mon-  cases  witnesses  were  adduced  to  prove  the  authenti-  I tics  refer  the  whole  scene  to  a joke  or  trick, 
day  evening  there  was  a full  attendance  of  the  mem-  ' city  of  the  details.  The  public  mind,  moreover,  was  “Being  myself  only  an  enquirer,  and  making  it  a 
bers  of  this  society,  at  their  chambers  in  Exeter-hall.  somewhat  excited  at  the  time  in  relation  to  inesme-  rule  to  keep  strictly  on  neutral  ground,  while  a sub- 
The  president,  Dr.  Elliotson,  delivering  a lecture  ; rism,  and  thus  a few  of  our  citizens,  among  them  ject  is ‘being  examined,’  as  friend  Chandler  would 
upon  the  connection  between  Phrenology  and  Mes-  'one  or  two  physicians,  were  induced  to  notice  the  say — I have  not  reached  any  settled  conviction,  and 
me  rism.  He  said:  1 have  always  been  scrupulously  prominent  points  more  particularly,  and  to  make  ob- 
cautious  in  introducing  the  subject  of  Mesmerism  at  serrations  in  the  course  of  their  experience,  calcu- 
onr  meetings,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  opposed  ; lated  either  to  explode  the  errors  or  to  verify  the 
to  it,  and  the  prejudices  existing  against  it  in  the  j truth  of  the  statements.  One  of  these,  a gentleman 
minds  ol  mankind;  and  I would  not  do  any  thing  to  j of  the  highest  standing,  professional  and  private,  in 
to  create  a difference  of  opinion  in  the  society.  But  1 this  community,  had  his  attention  drawn  in  an  espe- 
assertions  have  recently  been  made  in  public,  and  ; cial  manner  to  the  case  of  a boy  who  was  unwell, 
opinions  have  been  promulgated  in  society,  (and  I j who  was  liable  to  the  mesmeric  sleep,  so  called,  and 
see  no  reason  against  adopting  them),  that  Mesme-  i when  in  this  sleep,  developed  moral  emotions  and 
rism  could  explain  some  of  the  most  important  prin-  J physical  signs,  when  the  finger  of  the  operator  was 

ciples  ol  Phrenology.  I was  always  aware  of  the  I applied  to  the  phrenal  developments  on  his  cranium,  r . ......  

conned  ion  between  them,  as  Mesmerism,  relates  to  and  with  accuracy  truly  wonderful.  The  result ! left  grasped  a hand  of  the  patient.  In  the  course  of 


relations,  the  mind  of  the  subject  of  the  experi- 
ments. Those  who  are  phrenologists,  but  not  mes- 
merists, may  contend,  with  Dr.  Buchanan,  that  the 
effects  are  the  product  of  galvanism  exerted  on  the 
! organs,  through  which  the  mind,  in  this  sublunary 
i bondage,  is  compelled  to  act. 

I “Those  who  admit,  the  existence  of  that  nervous  ex- 


may not  for  years  to  come.  Each  of  you  will  select 
a theory  for  himself ; and  as  the  gentleman  who  s 
to  be  the  subject  of  experiment,  is  the  acquaintance 
of  all,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  most  of  you,  you 
can  give  to  his  eminent  talent  and  worth,  a better 
appreciation  than  even  I can  do;  and  thus  rid  your- 
selves of  one  difficulty,  to  which  the  exhibition  of 
unknown  and  unaccredited  individuals  must  ever  give 
rise.” 

After  these  explanations,  the  experimenter  then 
placed  his  right  hand  on  the  forehead,  and  with  his 


, LI  ..  | > . . v,uvv.]  ciuu  * ’ ALII  c IV/V-U1  OVJ  auij  "V  HUM  nil. 

tne  whole  ol  the  nervous  system,  of  which  Phrenolo- ! startled  the  physician  himself.  He  had  but  little 

gy  explains  one  part.  There  is  the  less  objection  to  faith  in  phrenology  at  the  time,  although  he  had  seen 
my  introducing  the  subject  here  at  present,  as  the  I numerous  instances  of  sleep  produced  througli  the 
society  lor  i tie  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  with  ; influence  of  animal  magnetism.  The  case  of  the 
-ori  Brougham  at  their  head,  and  four  of  my  late  j boy,  however,  imparted  additional  interest  to  the 
eo  eagties  at  the  London  University  hospital,  have  subject — he  noticed  it  to  an  intelligent  friend,  and  in 
now  orne  public  testimony  to  the  reality  and  use- ! connection  with  that  friend,  commenced  a series  of 
luliiess  ot  Mesmerism.  This  they  have  done  in  the  ' 


last  monthly  number  of  the  Penny  Cyclopedia. 

Di.  E.  proceeded  then  by  way  of  exordium  to  de- 
tail some  cf  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  Mesmerism 
as  so  called  and  continued  as  follows: 


experiments.  The  results  here,  were  still  more  as- 
tounding. Indeed,  so  much  incredulity  had  been 
expressed  by  medical  and  scientific  men  with  regard 
to  mesmerism,  its  professors  were  ridiculed  and 
laughed  at  so  generally,  that  in  the  case  under  con- 


about  two  minutes,  the  latter  fell  into  a Mesmeric 
sleep,  when  the  physician  so  pronounced  him,  con- 
versed freely  in  explanation  of  the  various  points  in 
the  case,  and  proceeded  to  apply  the  phreno-magne- 
tic  tests.  He  then  exhibited  a cast  with  a cranium 
marked  out  according  to  the  doctrines  of  phrenolo- 
gy, and  applied  his  finger  to  the  various  develope- 
ments  on  the  cranium  of  his  patient.  The  effect  as- 
tonished every  one  present.  All  knew  the  character 
of  the  subject,  and  therefore  know  there  could  be  no 
collusion,  no  trick,  no  deception  whatever.  But  just 
as  the  physician  touched  with  his  finger  the  several 
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specific  indications  on  tiie  head  of  the  subject,  did 
that  subject  develope  in  the  strongest  and  most  une- 
quivocal manner,  the  various  feelings,  tastes  and 
emotions  which  phrenologists  contend,  are  indicated 
by  protuberances.  Thus,  music,  language,  mirth, 
ideality,  number,  veneration,  alimentiveness,  firm- 
ness, time,  space,  destructiveness,  envy,  self-esteem, 
hatred  and  despair— were  successively  made  mani- 
fest, as  well  by  the  countenance  and  the  features,  as 
by  movements  of  the  limbs  and  by  oral  expressions. 
The  fidelity  of  the  various  delineations  was  wonder 


From  the  Pennsylvanian , May  24- 
Mr.  Editor:  The  kind  notice  you  gave  of ‘The 
Magnet’ in  your  paper  of  the  20th  instant,  and  the  re- 
ference you  make  to  my  magnetic  discoveries,  in- 
duces me  to  offer  the  following  remarks,  which  per- 
haps may  be  considered  as  due  to  myself,  and  to  Dr. 
Buchanan. 

As  far  as  I know,  the  mental  or  vital  organs  were 
never  excited  or  operated  on  separately  in  the  magnetic 
state,  till  it  was  first  suggested  and  done  by  myself 
in  this  city  one  year  ago.  This  was  before  I had 


ful.  We  never  saw  them  surpassed  on  the  stage,  and  j ever  heard  of  any  experiments  of  any  kind  by  Dr. 
are  satisfied  that  the  subject  could  not  give  them  I Buchanan.  And,  though  it  now  Appears,  that  ho 
with  such  accuracy,  in  his  usual  condition  of  mind,  had  before  operated  on  the  organs,  yet  he  disclaims 
When  under  the  influence  of  envy,  for  example,  the 
subject  alluded  to  some  ideal  character,  pointed  to 


a scene  that  was  very  pleasant  to  the  eye,  that  pre- 
sented a green  and  tempting  aspect,  but  quietly  re- 
marked, and  in  a covert  spirit  of  exultation,  that 
there  was  a ditch  in  the  distance,  into  which  the  ob- 
jeci  referred  to  would  sooner  or  later  plunge  or  be 
entrapped.  Again,  he  observed  that  “going  up  was 
verv  pleasant — all  very  fine — but  the  higher  his  an- 
tagonist ascended,  the  further  he  would  have  to  fall.” 
The  expression  and  manner,  however,  were  still 
mere  striking  than  the  language.  When  ideality  was 
developed,  he  first  described  a vast  plain,  upon  which 
a large  body  of  military  were  moving,  and  then,  the 

operator  having  slightly -shifted  b:-  e 
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finger,  he  threw 

his  head  back  and  saw  seraphs  and  airy  figures  float- 
ing- above  him;  and  again,  he  stepped  forward  and 
leant  over  a yawning  abyss.  On  being  questioned, 
he  said  it  was  very  deep,  and  that  he  was  afraid  to 
approach  any  closer,  and  that  his  eye  could  not  pene- 
trate into  its" shades.  The  organ  of  veneration  was 
touched,  and  his  aspect  of  adoration  became  at  once 
solemn  and  beautiful.  With  upraised  hands,  he  turn- 
ed his  closed  eyes  towards  some  fancied  object,  and 
whispered  what  seemed  to  be  the  outpourings  of  a 
prayerful  heart.  The  organ  of  mirth  was  then 
touched  in  conjunction  with  the  organ  of  veneration, 
■when  the  subject  went  through  a Mawworm  part  in 
which  wit  was  singularly  blended  with  religious  ad- 
vice. Some  local  allusions  were  made  which  in  their 
association  and  the  grave  manner  in  which  they  were 
uttered,  were  not  a little  ludicrous.  The  organs  of 
combativeness  and  destructiveness  produced  terrific 
effects,  and  one  organ  caused  so  fearful  a paroxysm 
of  despair,  that  the  subject  drew  a knife  from  his 
pocket  and  would  have  used,  it,  had  it  not  been  taken 
instantly  from  him.  Acquisitiveness  and  the  love  of 
children  produced  droll  effects — in  the  former,  the 
subject  evidently  taking  anil  concealing  imaginary 
objects — and  in  the  latter,  nursing  and  caressing  im- 
aginary children,  dandling  them  on.  his  knee,  and 
hushing  them  to  sleep  in  the  real  nursery  maid  style. 
These  distinct  effects  coiitinned  about  three  or  four 
minutes  after  (lie  finger  of  the  operator  was  removed 
from  the  organ,  and  then  subsided  gradually,  as  if 
the  influence  of  some  vision  were  becoming  fainter 
and  fainter,  until  it  passed  away  and  left  the  subjeet 
jn  a state  of  quiet  magnetic  sleep.  The  first  effects 
of  the  several  influences,  were  preceded  by  slight  con- 
vulsive twitchings  of  the  muscles,  and  by  occasional 
clapping  of  the  hands. 

The  subject  was  kept  in  this  condition,  and  passing- 
through  the  effects  of  the  various  passions  and  emo- 
tions of  the  mind,  for  about  an  hour  and  three  quar- 
ters. The  last  operation  was  produced  by  the  phy- 
sician’s touching  .with  bis  finger  the  back  of  the  reck 
near  the  spinal  bone  and  marrow.  The  subject  then 
became  rigid  and  stiff,  stretched  himseif  back  in  his 
chair,  and  his  appearance  generally  nearly  resem- 
bled that  of  death.  The  operator  then,  with  a few 
passes  of  his  hand,  dispelled  the  Mesmeric  influence 
the  patient  gradually  unclosed  his  eyes,  and  rea- 
son at  once  resumed  her  empire.  He  remembered 
indistinctly  much  that  had  transpired,  but  said  that 
he  did  not  at  the  time,  possess  the  will  to  prevent  it. 
He  experienced  no  bodily  pain  whatever  throughout 
his  various  extraordinary  physical  and  mental  de- 
monstrations, and  was  not  at  all  fatigued  at  the 
close.  He  .had  watched  the  various  experiments,  of 
which  he  had  been  the  subject  for  some  months,  and 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  they  were  beneficial 
to  his  general  health,  inasmuch  as  they  afforded  him 
the  kind  of  exercise  that  he  needed.  His  opinion 
is,  that  about  one  person  in  every  nine,  is  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  the  magnetic  influence,  and  that  in 
some  cases,  persons  of  weak  physical  frame,  can  in- 
fluence in  the  manner  described,  those  of  much  more 
bodily  health  and  strength.  But  enough  of  this  sub- 
ject lor  the  present.  The  story  is  indeed  a marvel- 
lous one,  and  many  will  pronounce  it  exaggerated. 
We  can  only  repeat,  that  the  parties  are  of  the  high- 
est respectability  and  that  but  one  sentiment  of  won- 
derwas  expressed  by  the  intelligent  company  in  atten- 
dance, most  of  whom  had  until  that  night  regarded  ali 
stories,  not  only  of  mesmerism  but  of  phrenology,  with 
utter  increduity. 


having  done  so  by  magnetism.  In  a letter  of  his  pub 
lished  in  New  York  Watchman,  of  April  2,  1842,  he 
says: 

“Answering  for  myself,  I would  remark,  that  I 
have  not  been  engaged  in  making  experiments  upon 
subjects  in  a magnetic  or  somnolent  condition,  but  sole- 
ly upon  persons  in  the  natural  condition. 

Those  who  know  me  will  not  suspect  me  of  thus 
endeavoring  to  avoid  any  stigma  which  an  unenlight- 
ened and  tyrannical  public  sentiment  may  fix  upon 
the  votaries  of  science  for  seeking  prohibited  know- 
ledge. I honor  the  cultivators  of  animal  magne- 
tism as  the  intrepid  leaders  and  benefactors  of 
their  race;  and  had  I not  a peculiar  line  of  inves- 
tigation for  myself  at  this  time,  I would  he  active- 
ly engaged  in  the  daily  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject.” 

But  the  discoveries,  which  I think  I have  made  de- 
monstrating- the  double  poles  of  mental  organs,  as  also 
their  opposition  to  each  other  (positive  and  negative) 
and  the  sympathetic  points,  or  poles  of  the  mental  and 
vital  organs  located  in  the  face,  may  be  considered 
of  far  more  importance  than  the  mere  excitability 
of  the  organs  by  magnetism,  or  any  other  means. 
And  for  a full  account  of  these  discoveries,  as  of  the 
phrenological  organs  never  before  known,  L would 
refer  to  “The  Magnet,”  the  first  number  of  which  has 
already  been  published,  at  138  Fulton  street,  N.  Y. 
Yours,  with  due  respect, 

LE  IiOY  SUNDERLAND. 


SUGAR  PLANTERS’  MEMORIAL. 


At  a numerous  meeting  of  the  surgar  planters  of 
Louisiana  and  others  interested  in  the  culture  of  the 
sugar  cane,  convened  at  Donaldsonville  on  Monday 
the  1 6th  May,  1842,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  address- 
ing a memorial  to  congress  upon  the  subject  of  a 
tariff'  of  protection. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Lapice  of  Concordia:  Mr. 

M.  D.  Bringier  of  Ascension,  was  appointed  president. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Armant,  of  St.  James,  Trasimond 
Landry,  of  Ascension,  R.  G.  Ellis,  of  Terrabonne, 

P.  A.  Rost,  of  St.  Charles,  D.  F.  Kenner,  of  As- 
cension, Cassimir  Lacoste,  of  St.  Bernard,  Joshua 
Baker,  of  St.  Mary,  vice  presidents. 

And  Messrs.  George  S.  Guion,  of  Lafourche  In- 
terior, Benj.  S.  Webre,  of  St.  James,  Wm.  H. 
Sparks,  of  Assumption,  secretaries. 

At  the  request  of  the  president,  P.  A.  R.ost  briefly- 
explained  in  English  and  French  the  objects  of  the 
meeting. 

After  which  upon  motion  of  B.  Winchester,  of  St. 
James,  the  president  appointed  a committee  com- 
posed of  the  following  persons  to  prepare  a memo- 
rial to  congress,  viz:  P.  jM.  Lapice,- Evariste  Laure, 
Wm.  Montgomery,  A.  Boudousquie,  W.  J.  Minor, 
Minor  Kenner,  Sam’l  Fagot,  P.  Sauve,  Benjamin 
Winchester,  Pierre  Jorda,  and  P.  A.  Rost,  who  re- 
retired to  consult  together. 

Whereupon,  W.  H.  Sparks  following  by  D.  F. 
Kenner  addressed  the  meeting  in  forcible  and  effec- 
tive language,  setting  forth  the  absolute  necessity  of 
protecting  not  only  the  sugar  interest  of  Louisiana, 
but  the  domestic  industry  of  the  whole  U.  States. 

The  committee  appointed  to  draft  a memorial  to 
congress  reported  by  their  chairman,  P,  M.  Lapice, 
as  follows,  viz: 

To  the  honorable  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 

of  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled: 

The  undersigned,  planters  and  sugar  manufac- 
turers in  the  state  of  Louinana,  beg  respectfully  to 
state: 

That  it  is  only  after  losses  have  reached  their  height — 
that  events  have  proved  that  under  the  practical  operation 
of  the  compromise  bill,  of  1833,  our  agriculture  and  our 
commerce,  as  well  as  our  manufacturing  interests  are  not 
only  paralized,  but  brought  to  the  very  verge  of  absolute 
ruin,  that  they  approach  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  in  congress  assembled,  earnestly  to  pray 
them  to  come  to  the  relief  of  an  industry  involving 
an  outlay  of  capital  of  $52,000,000 — the  destruction 
of  which,  besides  causing  a national  loss  to  an  ex- 
tent beyond  circulation,  would  lead  to  the  expropri-j  3d. 
qtioa  of  almost  every  planter  connected  with  it.  i 


That  against  the  theories  discarding  discriminat- 
ing duties  intended  to  foster  home  labor,— which 
have  brought  every  department  of  our  government 
into  disrepute — which  have  made,  with  few  excep- 
tions, every  mechanic,  every  manufacturer,  every 
merchant,  every  farmer,  every  corporation,  in  our 
once  happy  union,  a bankrupt — and  which  at  length, 
after  a long  struggle,  are  shaking  our  government 
itself  to  its  very  foundation;  the  undersigned  beg 
most  respectfully  to  oppose  the  authority  of  one  of 
our  ablest  and  most  honored  statesmen: 

In  1785,  Thomas  Jefferson  was  one  of  the  most 
ardent  and  strenuous  advocates  of  free  trade;  his 
opinions  in  1816  were  as  follows:  (Niles  Register, 
vol.  x.,  page  25 — letter  to  Bcnj.  Austin.) 

“Compare  the  present  state  of  things  with  that  of 
’85,  and  say  whether  an  opinion  founded  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  day  can  be  fairly  applied  to  those 
of  the  present.  We  have  experienced  what  we  then 
did  not  believe,  that  there  exists  both  profligacy  and 
power  to  exclude  us  from  the  field  of  interchange 
with  other  nations;  that  to  he  independent  for  the  oom- 
forts  of  life  we  must  fabricate  them  ourselves.  We 
must  now  place  the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the 
agricultualrist.  The  former  question  is  suppressed, 
or  rather  assumes  a new  form.  The  grand  inquiry 
is  now:  shall  ive  make  our  own  comforts , or  go  without 
them  at  the  will  of  another  nation?  He,  therefore, 
who  is  now  against  domestic  manufactures,  must  be 
for  reducing  us  either  to  a dependence  on  that  nation, 
or  be  clothed  in  skins;  and  to  live  like  wild  beasts  in 
dens  and  caverns.  I am  proud  to  say  I am  not  one  of 
them.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  manufactures 
are  now  as  necessary  to  our  independence  as  to  our  com- 
fort— and  if  those  who  quote  me  as  of  a different 
opinion,  will  keep  pace  with  me  in  purchasing  no- 
thing foreign,  -where  an  equivalent  of  domestic  fa- 
bric can  be  obtained,  without  any  regard  to  difference 
of  price,  it  will  not  be  our  fault  if  we  do  not  have  a 
supply  at  home  eqnal  to  our  demand,  and  wrest  that 
weapon  of  distress  from  the  hand  which  has  so  long 
wantonly  violated  it.” 

That  the  fallacy  and  suicidal  tendency  of  the  doc- 
trines of  ’85 — partially  revived  in  1833— are  now 
fully  proved  by  their  practical  operation  during  the 
last  eight  years,  which  has  brought  distress  unpre- 
cedented, ruin  and  desolation  to  every  class  of  so- 
ciety, to  every  branch  of  industry,  throughout  the 
United  States. 

That  in  one  of  the  papers  annexed  to  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  manufactures,  of  31st  March 
last,  and  particularly  referred  to  by  said  committee, 
it  is  stated: 

“That  there  were  imported  in  the  U.  States,  in 
1840,  of  raw  sugar,  121.000,000  lbs.,  valued  about 
$5,600,000.” 

“That  the  great  bulk  of  those  importations  were 
from  six  countries,  to  wit:  the  Danish  West  India 
Islands,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Philippine.  Islands,  Cuba 
and  other  Spanish  islands,  and  the  Brazils;  and  that 
our  exports  during  the  same  year,  to  those  markets, 
amounted  to  $9,390,026.” 

“That  this  trade  gave  employment  to  1.3,056  men, 
219  boys,  and  1,787  vessels,  measuring  289,639  tons.” 

Tiie  undersigned  respectfully  beg  to  observe  that 
the  above  exhibit  gives  only  one  side  view  of  tiie 
trade  in  question.  That  a reference  to  the  report  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  will  show  our  imports 
to  the  above  countries  for  1841,  to  have  been  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit: 


Dutch  do 
Cuba 
Oilier  Sp. 
Philippine 
Brazii 


Free  sroocls. 

Aii  val. 

Sppcific. 

Total. 

$486  153 

$37,616 

$745  406 

$.969  177 

255  S45 

111 

1 40,523 

396,479 

3.557.967 

220,473 

6,057  037 

9,835,  -177 

s.  154  051 

1.424 

1,713,257 

1,898.732 

i.  164  873 

89,403 

195.875 

450.251 

4 616,185 

2,381 

278,730 

4,927,236 

88,965.074  8351,419  $9,160,923  $18,477,412 
And  our  exports  as  follows: 


Danish  West  Indies 
Dutch  do. 

Cuba 

Other  Spanish  West  India  Islands 

Philippine 

Brazil 


$918,931 

259,433 

5,331,471 

740,860 

90,589 

2,145,863 

$9,487,152 


From  which  it  is  evident. 

1st.  That  for  the  $18,477,412,  of  imports  from  the 
above  countries,  we  have  to  pay  yearly  in  specie, 
or  in  European  bills  equal  to  specie,  $8,990,260!!! 
the  balance  being  the  amount  of  our  exports. 
That  our  imports  of  coffee,  and  other  free  arti- 
cles amounting  to  nearly  the  total  amount  of  our 
exports — nearly  the  whole  amount  of  sugars  im- 
ported has  to  be  paid  for  in  specie  or  bills  equal 
to  specie. 

That  our  imports  from  Cuba  and  other  Spa 
nish  Islands  amount  to  $11,134,239— of  which 
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§3,712,018  consists  of  free  snoods — and  onr  ex- 
ports to  those  Islands,  including  §1,276,2.73  of 
cottons  in  transit,  only  amounting  to  §6.072,33 1. 
the  balance — say  §5,061,905,  vve  have  annually 
to  provide  for  in  specie,  or  hills  equal  to  specie. 

That  whilst  so  large  a proportion  of  our  imports 
from  Cuba  and  the  other  Spanish  Islands  arc  admitted 
in  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  and  whilst  the  com- 
promise bill  contemplates  a final  reduction  to  20  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  sugars;  our  flour  pays  a duty  in 
those  Islands  of  §11.50  per  barrel,  or  275  per  cent, 
more  than  its  cost  of  production — and  it  is  well  known 
that  efforts  are  making  in  Spain  to  close  their  ports 
altogether  against  the  introduction  of  that  article. 

That  the  121,000,000  lbs.  of  raw  sugar  now  import- 
ed from  foreign  countries,  if  produced  by  Louisiana, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  government,  would  em- 
ploy exactly  the  same  number  of  men,  boys,  and 
shipping,  for  their  transportation  to  the  consumers 
throughout  the  union,  as  now  required  for  the  trans- 
portation and  distribution  of  the  same  quantity,  from 
foreign  countries — with  thisdilferenee,  that  the  whole 
amount  of  such  traffic  would  remain  among  our  own 
people,  whilst  for  this  sugar  from  foreign  countries, 
we  have  now  to  pay'  annually  §5,500,000  of  specie  or 
European  bills. 

That  the  121,000,000  lbs.  of  sugars  now  imported 
from  foreign  countries — if  produced  by  Louisiana, 
would  require  the  same  quantity  of  lumber,  nails, 
hoops,  engines  and  mills,  castings,  pottery,  &c.  &c. 
as  now  needed  by  our  foreign  competitors. 

That  the  63,000,000  lbs.  of  refined  sugars  now  pro- 
duced from  foreign  importations,  if  manufactured  by 
Louisiana  or  from  Louisiana  sugar,  would  require 
the  same  quantity  of  fuel,  paper,  twine,  nails,  copper- 
work,  castings,  pottery,  machinery,  &c.  &c.  as  are 
now  used  in  the  refining  of  the  same  quautity  of  goods, 
and  for  transportation  to  the  consumers  throughout 
the  union  would  need  exactly  the  same  power  of 
transportation. 

That  were  the  labor  of  Louisiana  effectually  guard- 
ed against  debasement  by  foreign  labor,  the  large  su- 
gar planters  would  soon  refine  such  portion  of  their 
sugars  as  might  be  required  for  the  consumption  of 
the  United  States. 

That  there  is  already  a large  estate  which  for  the 
last  four  years  has  been  turning  out  about  700,000  j 
lbs.  annually  of  refined  goods,  equal  to  any  manufac- 
lure  from  foreign  raw  sugars. 

That  nothing  but.  the  prostrated  condition  of  our 
sugar  planters,  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of 
the  act  of  1833,  has  prevented  their  following  the 
example  thus  cited;  the  copper  works  and  machinery 
requiring  an  outlay  of  at  least  §20,000. 

That  the  number  of  sugar  estates  in  1828  amount- 
ed to  308 

That  from  1828  to  1833  the  number  gradu- 
ally increased  to  691 

That  under  the  tariff  of  1816,  the  state  of  Louisia- 
na was  already  supplying  one-half  of  the  sugars  re- 
quired for  the  consumption  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  bidding  fair  soon  to  meet  the  entire  consump- 
tion. 

That  before  the  last  383  estates  could  be  brought 
into  full  operation,  the  tariff  of  18.33  was  adopted. 
That  156  estates  have  already  been  compelled  to 
abandon  their  sugar  works  under  the  effects  of  this 
act,  that  its  further  action  cannot  fail  to  annihilate 
this  important  branch  of  national  industry;  that  there 
is  no  branch  of  industry  in  our  country  which  is  not 
directly  or  indirectly  benefitted  by  a tariff  judicious- 
ly laid. 

That  at  a low  estimate,  the  525  estates  yet  in  ope- 
ration, expend  annually  §2,000,000,  for  repairs  of 
525  engines  and  mills,  and  for 
Castings,  Clothing,  j The  p 

Hats,  Implements  of  husbandry,  , . .. 

Wheels,  Nails,  1 111,0101 

Beef,  Pork, 

Tobacco,  Whiskey, 

Mules,  Horses  and  cattle,  &c.  &c. 

Shoes,  Carts,  Corn,  Flour,  Fish,  Hoops, 

and  for  overseers  and  engineers. 

Whereby  it  is  seen  that  mechanics,  manufacturers 


Iv  reaching  50  per  cent,  of  the  annual  consumption  j those  islands  as  before  shown  an  equal  amount  of 
of  the  country  thus  finds  itself  debased  by  foreign  la-  j coffee  and  other  now  free  articles  or  nearly  so, 
bor  nearly  70  per  cent,  below  its  cost  of  production!!  | whilst  it  would  rid  us  to  a considerable  extent  of  the 
No  other  part  of  the  world  offers  such  an  anomaly!  j present  annual  drain  of  8 or  9,000,0900  of  specie  vve 
and  what  is  the  consequence  of  such  a mclaricholy  I have  now  to  pay  to  the  West  Indies  for  onr  supplies 
state  of  things?  complete  derangement  in  the  equili-  j therefrom,  over  and  above  our  exports,  which  of  it- 
‘ ' iiand  and  perturbation  j self  would  be  of  immense  national  importance. 

And  the  undersigned  in  conclusion,  beg  respect- 
fully to  state  their  conviction,  that  in  the  present 
prostrated  condition  of  the  sugar  interest,  nothing 
short  of  3 cents  duty  on  raw  sugars  and  other  quali- 
ties in  proportion,  can  avert  tiie  calamity  about  visit- 
ing every  sugar  planter  of  Louisiana,  and  to  add  that 
even  setting  aside  ail  other  cons 'derations,  the  sugar  in- 
terest having  grown  under  the  revenue  tariff  of  1816, 
and  undor  that  tariff  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  permanently  invested  in  works  which 
cannot  be  destroyed  without  the  most  ruinous  con- 
sequences to  the  parties  who  have  embarked  their 
fortunes  in  them,  it  is  but  sheer  justice  to  them,  that 
the  same  duty  of  1 S 1 6 should  be  continued  so  long  as 
a rev  enue  is  required  to  carry  on  the  government, 
and  it  is  derived  from  the  same  source. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

On  motion  of  P.  A.  Rost,  the  reoort  of  the  com- 


britim  between  supply  and  demand  and  pc 
in  every  branch  of  industry,  from  (lie  wealthiest  pro- 
prietor down  to  the  humblest  mechanic  and  laborer- — 
thus  it  is  that  the  sugar  planter  being  of  necessity 
compelled  to  raise  the  provisions  lie  was  wont  to 
draw  from  the  western  states,  those  states  find  them- 
selves suddenly  deprived  of  a market  for  their  sur- 
plus provision,  whereby  their  ordinary  annual  supply 
exceeding  the  wants  of  consumption,  debasement  na- 
turally ensues,  which  is  now  exemplified  in  our  mar- 
ket to  a frightful  extent.  Thus  it  is  also,  that,  as  our 
sugar  works  are  abandoned,  extra  production  carries 
debasement  to  cotton,  lice,  and  in  fine  to  every  arti- 
cle to  which  are  transferred  the  working  power  of 
the  abandoned  canefields;  for  no  large  industry  can 
be  destroyed  in  a country  without  producing  deprecia- 
tion in  every  other  branch  of  industry  in  the  same 
country,  and  perturbation  and  distress  throughout  the 
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nation. 

That  on  the  subject  of  protecting  the  labor  of  our  ] mittee  was  unanimously  adopted, 
own  people,  Thomas  Jefferson  says  in  his  letter  to 
Win.  Simpson,  esq.  dated  1817,  (Niles  Register  vol, 

X! — page  401:) 

“I  have  read  with  great  satisfaction  the  eloquent 
pamphlet  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me,  and  sym-  A BRIEF  ST/VriSIICAL  EX  A MlNAl  lOiv 
pathise  with  every  line  of  it;  I was  once  a doubter  Or  the  particular  facts  and  general  caosf.s 
whether  the  labor  of  the  cultivator,  aided  by  the  j which  af  fect  the  foreign  trade  and  do- 
creative  power  of  the  earth  itself,  could  not  produce  | mestic  interests  of  the  United  States. 
more  than  that  of  the  manufacturer  alone  and  un-  jiyom  [iic  National  Intelligencer. 

assisted  by  the  dead  subject  on  which  he  acted;  in 


other  words  whether  the  more  we  could  bring  into 
action  of  the  energies  of  our  boundless  territory  in 
not  bo  our  gain.  But,  the  invention  of  the  later  times, 
addition  to  the  labor  of  our  citizens,  the  more  would 
by  labor  saving  machines,  do  now  as  much  for  the 
manufacturer  as  the  earLli  for  the  cultivator — ex- 
perience loo  has  proved  that  mine  was  but  half  the 
question,  the  other  half  is  whether  dollars  and  cents  are 
lo  be  weighed  in  the  scale  against  real  independence, 
the  question  is  then  solved,  so  least  as  respects  our 
own  wants. 

“I  muck  fear  the  effects  on  our  infant  establishments 
of  Ike  policy  avowed  bij  Mr.  Brougham  and  quoted  in  the 
pamphlet — Individual  British  merchants  may  lose  by  the 
late  immense  importations,  bat  British  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures in  the  mass  will  gain  by  beating  down  the 
competition  of  ours  in  our  own  markets.''1 

That  the  action  of  foreign  sugars  upon  our  home 
sugars,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  has  been  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  contemplated  by  Mr.  Brough- 
am and  above  quoted  “ beating  down  the  competition  of 
our  oxen  labor  in  our  oxen  markets.'1'' 

That  a revenue  is  to  be  raised  to  carry  on  our  go- 
vernment, the  general  welfare  requires  that  such  re- 
venue should  be  so  arranged  as  to  afford  encourage- 
ment to  our  manufactures  and  agriculture,  that  our 
home  labor  should  not  be  debased  by  foreign  labor, 
that  in  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  we  may  be 
“ really  independent.'’ 

That  by  effectually  guarding  our  sugars  against 
debasement  by  foreign  labor,  your  honorable  bodies 
will  not  only  protect  that  branch  of  industry,  but  also 
as  before  said,  cotton,  rice  and  all  other  agricultural 
products  that  can  be  raised  in  the  southern  states,  by 
the  simple  season  that  should  the  want  of  sufficient 
protection  compel  our  sugar  planters  to  abandon  the 
culture  of  the  sugar  cane,  the  40,000  hands  now  em- 
ployed by  them  would  carry  depreciation  in  cotton, 
rice  or  any  other  agricultural  product  lo  which  they 
would  of  necessity  be  applied,  by  excess  of  produc- 
tion, whilst  the  union,  at  the  same  time  would  he 
again  placing  itself  in  the  entire  dependence.of  fo- 
reign countries,  for  a necessary  of  life  already  re- 
quiring §13  a 14,000,000  per  annum — That  efficient 
protection,  on  the  contrary,  so  that  5 cents  at  least 
might  be  depended  upon  for  saw  sugars,  would  soon 
enable  the  planters  of  Louisiana  to  increase  the  cul- 
ture of  the  cane  to  the  full  annual  demand  of  the 
and  agriculturalists,  throughout  the  union,  are  direct-  country — say,  about  250,000,000  lbs.  which  would  re- 
ly interested  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  of  dollars  quire  60,000  hands  more  at  least  who  being  suppled 


Eastern 

and 

Western 

States. 


per  annum  in  the  sugar  industry. 

That  the  last  crop  of  sugar  is  estimated  at  80,000 
hogsheads  or  about  80  millions  of  pounds,  and  4 mil- 
lions of  gallons  of  Molasses — that  prices  this  year 
are  hardly  averaging  3 cents  for  sugars  and  12  cents 
for  molasses,  which  represent  a gross  amount  of 
§2,880,000:  of  which,  as  above  stated,  §2,000,000  are 
required  for  the  working  expenses  during  the  year 
and  go  to  other  branches  of  industry,  whilst  the  pro- 
prietors will  only  receive  §880,000— being  1 69-100 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested  of  §52,000,000— 

Such  has  been  the  result  of  the  struggle  brought 

on  by  the  compromise  bill,  between  foreign  and  home  ,, „„ 

labor!  A home  product  ol  a necessary  of  hie,  hard-^  ports  to  the  West  Judies,  as  we  now  import  from 


by  the  cotton  growers  would  reduce  the  excess  of 
production  in  the  latter  staple  and  advance  its  value 
to  at  least,  its  cost  of  production.  This  would  also 
have  the  effect  of  creating  a gradual  demand  for  at. 
least  600  engines  and  mills  from  our  founderies 
throughout  the  union,  representing  a sum  at  least 
§3,000,000 — and  kellies — implements  of  husbandry 
copper  works,  mules,  horses,  fce -.  to 
amount 


From  the  year  1790  lo  1S07  inclusive,  the  con- 
sumption of  foreign  imports  averaged  upwards  of 
#48.000.000  yearly.  The  exports  of  domestic  pro- 
ducts during  the  same  period  averaged  #34,000,000. 
If  to  the  latter  be  a :de<j  the  profits  on  the  shipment 
and  transportation  to  a foreign  market,  which  were 
l lien  very  great,  !he  difference  of  these  values  will 
probably  balance  die  account.  In  1808  Ihe  restric- 
tive policy  commenced,  to  avoid  a war  and  coerce 
justice  from  England  and  Fiance.  These  measures, 
and  the  war  which  succeeded,  present  no  data  for  as- 
ceitaining  die  operations  of  regular  Irade.  But  the 
privations  which  attended  this  period  taught  the 
A mericun  people  t lie  necessity  of  home  manufactures, 
not  only  as  ihe  means  of  comfort  and  convenience, 
but  of  independence  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war  — 
Thus  began  domestic  manufactures  in  the  United 
Stales.  They  were  afterwards  stimulated  by  the 
depression  in  the  prices  of  grain  and  provisions, 
caused  by  Ihe  general  peace,  until  the  farmer  began 
to  regard  the  manufacturer  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
customer  for  I is  products.  If  so  happened,  however, 
that  one  of  lh.e  great  staples  (cotton)  became  in  great- 
er demand  when  Europe  was  at  peace,  cultivating 
the  useful  arts,  than  during  war.  when  she  thought 
of  nothing  but  eating  and  fighting.  Tins  fact  brought 
the  farming  staff  s into  collision  with  theco  ton  slates; 
the  former  being  cut  off  from  their  market  by  the 
peace,  while  the  latter  expected  to  find  a highly  im- 
proved one.  A lofly  patriotism  seemed,  however,  lo 
animate  both  parties,  and  a system  of  duties  was  a- 
dopted  with  great  unanimity.  The  commercial  states, 
which  had  long  been  reaping  a rich  harvest  from  the 
sea  in  the  carrying  trade,  perceiving  tile  inevitable 
change  in  their  position,  alter  a short  struggle  wi:h 
old  habits,  entered  heartily  into  the  only  new  pursuit 
that  offered,  viz:  manufactures.  The  revenue  la-vs 
were,  in  tile  meantime,  moulded  fora  compromise  of 
the  various  interests  by  the  tariff  of  1816,  which  was 
settled  on  the  basis  of  an  industrial  union,  which  pro- 
mised to  cement  the  moral  an  I political  union  so 
happily  supervening  on  the  return  of  peace.  It  hap- 
pened. however,  at  this  epoch,  that  Ihe  currency , cr 
circulating  medium.,  or  monetary  standard  of  values, 
was  grievously  deranged  and  depreciated  by  an  irre- 
sponsible issue  ol  bank  paper,  which  grew  partly  out 
of  tii-  bank  loans,  made  to  the  government  during 
ihe  war,  and  was  aggravated  by  ihe  eagerness  of  those 
who  contioiied  or  had  Credit  with  them,  to  make  for- 
tunes by  Ihe  apparent  rise  of  prices,  caused  by  the 
depreciation  of  t he-  standard;  the  effects  of  which  they 
mistook  lor  a highly  prosperous  activity  of  business. 
To  correct  this  evil,  which  was  seen  in  progress, 
congress  established  a national  bank,  vested  with  the 
power  and  obligalion  lo  restrain  the  expansion  o!  the 
circul.it  ion  within  proper  limits,  and  maintain  a sound 
cuirencv  on  an  exclusive  specie  basis.  After  having 
partially  accomplished  ibis  object,  the  officers  of  the 
themselves  infected  with  the  mania 


many  sea 
as  many 
consum 

countries,  and  would  in  no  wise  diminish 


unrestrained,  expanded  still  more;  and,  although  Ihe 
United  Stales  hank  nominally  niaiutainad.specie  pay- 
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ments,  it  was  corn  pelted  to  wind  up  one  of  its  branch 
es,  and,  in  the  conseq'ient  contraction  of  its  issues, 
produced  a revulsion  that  overwhelmed  every  part  of 
the  country  within  the  range  of  bank  credits  with  the 
most  unexampled  distress.  This  revulsion  began  in 
the  west  and  soon  found  its  way  to  the  Atlantic  cities. 
Those  who  saw  it  need  no  description  to  enlighten 
their  minds;  those  who  did  not  see  it  could  not  be- 
lievp  halt  the  truth.  The  distress  attained  its  height 
in  1S20 — ’2 1 . ^Prices  had  raised  with  the  depreciation 
ol  the  standard;  when  the  contraction  began,  the 
standard  rose,  prices  fell,  confidence  gradually  less- 
ening, until  a general  alarm  piostrated  every  one  who 
could  not  pay  all  his  debts  at  a moment’s  warning. 
All  t he  banks,  whose  only  foundation  was  in  a mis- 
placed confidence,  wvre  finally  broken  down.  Prices 
of  property  lell  50  to  75  per  cent,  as  the  standard  rose, 
and  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  circulation  at  the 
two  periods  of  highest  expansion  and  lowest  contrac- 
tion, being  totally  sunk  to  rise  no  more,  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
comm  unity. 

In  this  struggle  with  distress,  all  parlies,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  government 
either  as  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes,  or  the  instru- 
ment for  relief.  The  staples  of  the  grain  states  could 
scarcely  be  sold,  manufacturers  found  an  impoverish- 
ed market  for  their  goods,  and  merchants  were  in  the 
same  predicament.  These  united  in  demanding  of 
congress  an  increase  of  duties,  but  the  cotton  states, 
though  less  affected,  attributed  their  difficulties  to 
the  duties  bring  too  high;  which  they  began  to  regard 
as  the  instrument  of  their  future  destruction. 

With  these  remarks,  by  wav  of  a general  outline, 
we  recur  to  the  proposed  statistical  history,  beginning 
with  the  first  year  after  the  war,  1815,  and  will  give 
tire  amounts  of  imports,  of  consumption  of  ioreign 
goods,  of  total  exports,  and  exports  of  domestic  pro- 
ducts for  each  year  down  to  18-40,  accompanied  with 
remarks,  showing  the  relation  of  their  value  to  each 
other,  and  to  other  operations  most  immediately  af- 
fecting them. 

1815.  Imporis  SI  13,041  000  Consumption  $106,457,000 
Total  exp.  52.557  0U0  Domestic  exp.  *45,974,000 

The  war  terminated  in  February,  1SI5,  which  was 
known  in  Europe  more  than  a month  before  that 
time.  This  year  was  therefore  one  of  commercial 
activity.  The  circulation,  including  specie,  bank 
issues,  arid  deposites,  amounted  to  $'92,500,000. 

1316.  Imports  Si 47.003,000  Consumption  $129  964,000 
Total  exp.  81,920,000  Domes'icexp.  64,781.000 

Tire  circulation  was  $1  19.000,000.  We  therefore  . 
find  an  increase  of  $26  500,000  ot  circulation;  and 
although  the  imports  of  1815  had  exceeded  lire  exports 
upwards  of  $60,000,000,  and  the  consumption  ex- 
ceeded the  domestic  exports  by  about  tire  same  a- 
mount,  yet  there  is  in  this  year  an  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  of  more  than  $65,000,000,  and  of  con- 
sumption ever  domestic  exports  of  tire  like  amount; 
indicating  excessive  overtrading  even  beyond  what 
the  increase  of  $26,500,000  of  circulation  could  have 
accomplished.  The  early  reports  of  the  banks  were 
not  made  so  full  and  freely  as  they  now  are,  and  the 
probability  is  that  the  amount  of  circulation  stated 
above  is  considerably  loo  small  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  imporis  of  1815  and  1816  were  either  under 
the  double  duties  of  tire  war  or  the  tariff  of  1816. — 
But,  so  tar  as  heavy  impor  tations  are  beneficial  to  tire 
export  trade,  we  perceive  what  a perfect  nullity  Ihe 
tariff  was  in  restraining  them. 

1817.  Imports  $99,250000  Consumption  $79,891  000 
Total  exp.  87,671.000  Domestic  exp.  63,313,000 

There  are  no  reports  ol  lire  circulation  Iroiri  the 
year  1816  to  1320;  but  iu  1337  the  bank  ol  tire  United 
Stales  went  into  operation,  and  under  a resolution 
of  Congress  none  but  specie  bank  notes  were  receiv- 
ed at  tire  treasury.  Many  banks  failed  on  the  re 
sumption  of  specie  payments,  and  tire  circulation 
must  have  been  in  this  year  very  considerably  re- 
duced. The  imports  and  exports  approximate  in 
value,  as  also  the  consumption  and  domestic  exports, 
not  so  much  by  an  increase  of  exports,  which  is  less 
by  $4,000,000,  as  by  tire  decrease  of  consumption, 
winch  Iras  fallen  off  $7,000,000.  Tire  operations  of 
these  two  years  show  that  an  increase  ot  the  imports 
is  less  sensibly  felt  as  a stimulus  to  exports  than  is 
generally  supposed. 

1818.  Imports  $121,750,000  Consumption  S102, 323  000 
Tola!  exp.  93,231,000  Domestic  exp.  73.S54.000 

The  batik  of  the  United  States  was  at  this  time  in 
full  operation.  The  expansion  at  the  branches  was 
so  great  that  the  mother  bank  was  obliged  to  refuse 
payment  of  the  branch  notes,  but  the  branches  espe- 
cially, continued  to  expand,  and  speculation  began  in 
all  directions,  particularly  in  lands.  Tire  imports  we 
find  are  again  increased  more  than  $23,500,090  over 
those  of  1817,  and  tire  consumption  by  a like  sum — 
the  latter  exceeding  also  lire  domestic  exports  by 
$28,500,000.  During  these  violent  disturbances,  at- 
tended with  greatly  augment'  d revenues,  there  hail 


bepn  no  change  in  I he  tariff  ol  t he  slightest  importance. 
The  excess  of  importation  and  consumption  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  expansion  of  bank  credits, 
whicir,  it  should  be  observed,  have  evinced  very  little 
effect  in  stimulating  domestic  production;  lor,  with 
all  (iris  increased  debt  for  foreign  merchandise,  tire 
domestic  productions  exported  have  only  increased 
since  1 S 1 7 about  $5,500,000,  or  since  1816  by  about 
$9,000,000.  We  infer  that  an  inflated  currency  im- 
mediately stimulates  speculation  in  merchandising 
and  consumption  while  it  is  scarcely  felt  upon  pro- 
j duefion. 

1819.  Imports  $87,125,000  Consumption  $67  959.000; 

Total  ex.  70.142,000  Domestic  exp.  50,976.000 
This  year  presents  a visible  reduction  of  imports 
and  consumption,  as  well  as  domestic  exports.  Tire 
bank  of  the  Ui.ited  States  was  obliged  to  contract, 
prepare  to  wind  up  an  important  branch  in  the  west, 
and  the  treasury  department,  after  trying  all  sorts  ofj 
contrivances  to  sustain  the  local  banks,  was  obliged 
to  leave  them  to  their  fate,  with  'he  loss  of  a consi- 
derable amount  of  desposiles.  Tho  labor  and  vexa- 
tion endured  by  the  secretary  while  under  this  pro- 
cess may  be  seen  fully  set  forth  in  three  or  four  volu- 
minous documents  of  correspondence  between  him 
and  the  banks  about  this  period.  The  exports  are 
17,0n0.000  less  than  the  consumption,  and  nearly 

23.000. 000  less  than  in  ISIS  Ttie  domestic  prices! 
had  probably  fallen  by  reason  of  the  contraction  of  the 
banks  and  coiritneicial  disasters;  but  so  great  a reduc- 
tion in  the  exports  does  not  seem  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  by  any  facts  within  our  knowledge;  at, 
least  there  w as  no  change  in  the  tariff  to  produce  it.  j 
1S20.  imports  $74,450,000  Consumption  $56  441.000 

Total  exp.  69  691,000  Domestic  exp.  51.633  000, 
The  circulation  which  had  probably  been  inflated 
in  1818  to  about  $150,000,000,  was  in  this  year  as- 
certained to  be  $100,633  000;  nearly  19,000,000  less 
than  it  was  in  1816.  This  fact  of  itself  accounts  for  | 
the  reduction  in  consumption;  the  exports  by-the-bv,  I 
rattier  improving. 

1821.  Imports  S62,525.000  Consumption  $11,233,000 

Total  exp.  64,974.000  Domestic  exp.  43,671,000 
This  w ill  be  remembered  to  have  been  the  year  of  i 
extremest  depression.  The  western  banks  had  gene- 
rally stopped  payment,  many  broken  up,  more  than 

20.000. 000  of  debt  for  lands  were  relinquished,  and 
the  land  resumed  by  the  government.  Although  this 
relieved  much  pressure,  it  was  still  insupportable; 
property  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  real  estate,  fell 
fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent.;  all  confidence  seemed 

. to  be  lost,  and,  in  the  middle  and  western  states,  all 
business  came  to  a full  stop,  except  ttiat  of  the  sher- 
iffs; many  of  the  states  resorted  to  relief  and  stay  ol 
execution  iaws  to  avert  the  ruin.  The  complaints 
which  had  been  increasing  for  some  time  were  re- 
doubled, and  very  many  imagined  they  saw  an  assu- 
rance of  relief  in  raising  the  impost  duties.  The 
cotton  states  were  opposed  to  this  measure.  Thev 
desired  to  promote  impoits,  and,  not  being  extensive 
consumers  of  foreign  goods  themselves,  they  wanted 
help  to  consume  those  received  iu  exchange  for  their 
staple,  and  therefore  regarded  with  some  jealousy 
Hie  glutting  of  the  northern  market  with  domestic 
fabrics.  The  scheme  oi  raising  the  tariff  failed;  both 
sides  overrated  its  power,  whether  for  good  or  lor 
evil.  It  is  plain  that  none  of  the  disastrous  fluctna 
lions  of  these  last  five  veais  are  attributable  to  legis- 
lation; but  so  far  as  they  were  produced  by  causes  in- 
dependent ol'  the  sanguine  temperament  of  the  Amer 
ican  people,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  currency. 

1S22.  Imports  $83,241,000  Consumption  S60  955  000 

Total  exp.  72  lbO.OOO  Domestic  exp.  49,874,000 
The  currency  had  been  improved  by  the  judicious 
management  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  in 
new  hands.  Broken  banks  were  gone  down,  and 
sound  ones  resinned  business.  The  first  effect  ot 
which  is  seen,  as  heretofore,  in  the  imports  and  cun 
sumption  more  than  in  the  exports.  The  consump- 
tion is  augmented  19,500.000;  and  the  domestic  ex- 
ports not  quite  6,250,Ot)0.  The  operations  ol  this 
year  exhibit  the  influence  of  excitement — irregular 
in  its  action — the  offspring  of  imagination  rather  than 
judicious  calcula'ion.  This  feeling  is  naturally  more 
prevalent  with  importers  than  prnduceis.  The  for- 
mer has  the  readiest  access  to  bank  credits,  and  tiis 
operations  are  governed  by  his  means  and  the  expec- 
tation ot  profit;  while  the  latter,  having  no  such  com- 
mand of  increased  means,  necessarily  conducts  his 
business,  at  least  for  some  time,  in  the  usual  way. — 
The  importer  is  like  a convalescent  patient  overrat- 
ing his  power,  struggling  to  do  what  we  shall  see  in 
the  next  year  he  was  not  able  to  effect. 

1823.  Imports  $77,579,000  Consumpiion  $50.035  000 

Total  exp.  74,699,000  Domesiic  exp.  47,155,000 
We  preceive  in  this  year  the  vibratory  ami  leeble 
struggle  of  ihe  last  year  regulated  by  the  gravitating 
influence  of  the  laws  of  trade.  A reduction  of  more 
than  6,000,000  of  imports,  of  almost  11,000,000  ol 
consumption,  and  an  increase  oi  2,500,000  of  total 
exports,  the  domestic  being  diminished  by  2,750,000, 


shows  that  the  glut  of  the  last  year  is  seeking  another 
market. 

1824.  Imporis  $80  549.000  Consumption  $55  211.000 
Total  exp.  75,986,000  Domestic  exp.  50,649.000 

The  business  of  this  year  shows  a salutary  adjust- 
ment oi  Ihe  trade,  and,  allowing  lor  the  profits  of 
shipping  the  exports,  leaves  a fairly  adjusted  balance 
between  them;  the  most  healthful  condition  of  trade 
in  any  country.  In  ttiis  year  a revision  of  the  tariff 
took  place,  with  a considerable  increase.  Though 
uncalled  for  by  tile  eastern  rnanutaeturers,  as  appear- 
ed bv  the  very  unanimous  opposition  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  congress,  let  us  proceed  to  observe  its 
effect,  if  we  can. 

1825.  Imports  $96,340,000  Consumption  $63,749  000 
Total  exp.  99,535.0ii0  Domesiic  exp.  66  944,000 

An  increase  of  near  16.000,000  in  the  imports,  of 

23.000. 000  in  total  exports,  of  little  more  than  5,000,- 

000  in  consumption,  and  of  16.500,000  in  the  export 
of  domestic  products.  The  high  duty  thus  seems  not 
only  to  have  augmented  the  imports,  but  the  exports, 
as  well  foreign  as  domestic,  without  giving  a corre- 
sponding stimulus  lo  consumption. 

1826.  Imporis  $84  974  000  Consumption  $60,434,000 
Toial  exp.  77.595,000  Domestic  exp.  53,055,000 

We  now  find  a tailing  oil  in  t he  consumption  of 
3.250,000  and  of  domestic  exports  of  14,000,000. — 
These  effects  evidently  arose  from  a redundant  import 
in  tiie  preceding  year,  and  from  a sudden  fall  in  the 
price  of  cotton,  produced  bv  a remarkable  revulsion 
in  England,  which  stagnated  the  whole  internal  trade 
of  that  country. 

There  had  been  a fallacious  demand  for  cotton  in 
1825,  which  stimulated  unduly  the  business  of  1 hat 
year,  and  the  reduction  in  this  year  is  only  the  natu- 
ral reaction  from  an  ephemeral  excitement.  The 
system,  however,  soon  recovered,  having  only  been 
stimulated,  not  salivated. 

1827.  Imports  $79,484,000  Consumpiion  $56  034,000 
Total  exp.  82,324,000  Domestic  exp.  53.921,000 

The  trade  is  now  more  than  recovered,  the  total 
exfiorts  exceeding  Ihe  imports,  and  t ire  domestic  ex- 
ceeding the  consumption.  This  must  inevitably  lead 
to  new  disturbance  of  the  system  in  the  next  year. 
1S2S.  Imports  $88,509,000  Consumption  $66  914  000 
Total  exp.  72  264,000  Domestic  exp.  50.669  000 

Ttie  imports  are  again  increased  by  reason  ol  the 
profits  of  tiie  last  year,  which,  it  would  seem,  are 
like  bank  credit,  always  used  under  expanding  hopes, 
tile  moment  thpy  are  received,  in  the  importation  of 
more  goods.  Not  so  soon  in  promoting  domestic  im- 
ports. 

In  this  year  another  addition  was  made  to  the  tariff, 
as  though  it  became  necessary  to  do  this  antecedent 
to  every  presidential  election.  The  duties  were  very 
considerably  raised;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  in- 
creased import  of  tiie  year  was  partly  owing  to  the 
effort  to  bring  in  a large  supply  before  tiie  law  took 
effect.  As  the  imports  were  considerably  increased, 
the  new  tariff  could  not  have  produced  the  diminution 

01  exports.  But  the  excess  of  imports  in  this  year, 
unless  counteracted  by  an  expansion  of  the  circula- 
tion, must  cause  a diminution  of  them  in  the  next,  as 
we  observe  in 

1829.  Imports  $74  492,000  Consumption  $57,834,009 
Total  exp.  72,358,000  Domestic  exp.  55.700,000 

The  imports  of  t n is  year,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, are  reduced  14,000,000,  the  consumption 

9.000. 000,  while  the  domestic  exports  are  increased 

5.000. 000.  We  have  no  r°port  of  tiie  circulation  lor 
this  year,  but  it  is  adverted  to  in  the  treasury  report 
as  one  of  considerable  pressure  on  the  money  market, 
caused  no  doubt  by  an  undue  importation  in  1828  that 
was  not  all  paid  for.  This  is  the  first  case  in  the 
series  of  years  we  have  examin-d  where  there  is  even 
a probability  that  an  increase  ot  duties  had  diminish- 
ed the  impoits  and  consumption;  but  even  here  there 
are  co  operating  causes  at  work,  sufficient  perhaps  to 
produce  I he  whole  effect,  viz.  the  glut  ami  unfavor- 
able balance  of  1828  and  the  probable  contraction  of 
the  circulation  which  always  succeeds  such  a balance 
w hen  tiie  banks  are  judiciously  conducted. 

1830.  Imports  $70.876  000  Consumpiion  $56,439,000 
Total  exp.  73,849,000  Domestic  exp.  59,462  000 

The  excess  ol  exports  over  consumption  indicates 
a very  profitable  business,  which,  if  not  counteracted 
by  a contraction  of  the  circulation,  must  p odece  a 
highly  stimulated  business  in  the  next  year,  as  will 
be  observed  in 

1831.  Imports  $103,191,000  Consumption  $83,157,000 
Total  exp.  81,300,000  Domestic  exp  61,277,000 

Thus  we  find,  as  iu  every  other  case,  that  a pros- 
perous year  causes  excitement  in  Hie  next;  and  there 
w as  in  ttiis  year  an  increased  import  lor  consumption 
ol  26,500,000,  while  Ihe  export  ol  domestic  products 
was  increased  by  less  than  2,000.000.  Tiie  circula- 
tion, which,  at  tiie  point  ol'  lowest  depression,  ( 1S20,) 
was  about  $100,000,000,  had  extended  in  1830  to 
$139,000,000,  not  greater  perhaps  than  was  capable 
of  a sound  basis. 

1832.  Imports  $101,029  000  Consumption  $76,989,000 
Total  exp-  87,176,000  Domestic  exp.  63,137.000 


t Numbers  less  than  $1,000  are  omitted  as  immaterial. 
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The  consumption  of  this  year  was  reduced  more 
than  6,000. 000,  and  the  domestic  exports  increased 
about  2.000  OoO;  the  circulation  probably  not  sensibly 
changed;  the  trade  appearing  to  have  been  governed 
by  Its  own  laws,  and  becoming  more  ptofilable;  the 
public  dt  hi  having  been  paid  off,  ami  a vast  surplus 
of  revenue  anticipated;  a new  tariff  was  made,  for 
which  there  was  a better  excuse  than  that  of  another 
presidential  election;  the  duties  were  considerably 
reduced,  and  about  half  the  importations  made  free, 
the  effect  of  which  and  other  important  measures  we 
shall  see. 

1833.  Imports  $104,118  000  Consumption  888  205  000 
Total  exp  90  140,000  Domestic  exp.  70  317,000 

The  indications  of  increasing  ability  in  1832  justi- 
fied t tie  expectation  of  art  augmented  consumption  in 
this  year,  but  the  domestic  export  was  also  greater 
than  in  any  former  year;  vast  bodies  of  fertile  co.ton 
lands  were  being  brought  into  cultivation  for  some 
time,  to  which  there  was  a great  olid  sudden  acces- 
sion, subsequently  operative,  by  the  extensive  pur- 
chases ol  Indian  lands  in  Mississippi  arid  Alabama, 
ami  the  rejnovals  of  the  Indians  from  Georgia.  The 
production  of  cotton  was  very  much  increased,  and 
we  believe  that  at  all  times  the  whole  crop  made, has 
been  either  actually  sold  as  fast  as  it  was  shipped,  or 
al  least  made  available  for  the  purchase  ol  goods  in 
Europe.  There  was  a very  considerable  expansion 
of  lire  currency  this  year,  nut  attributable,  certainly,  1 
to  increased  duties,  lor  these  were  reduced , but  to 
other  causes.  The  war  which  had  been  commenced, 
at  a distance,  by  gen.  Jackson  on  the  bank  of  the 
United  Slates,  now  waxed  warm  in  a close  fight. — 
The  bank,  in  order  to  strengt'  en  its  (tower,  expand- 
ed its  discounts  and  circulation;  its  restraint  on  the 
local  banks  ceasing,  they  followed  suit  for  profit,  ami 
a very  great  expansion  ot  the  circulation  ensued; 
which,  though  contracted  partially  before  the  bank 
returns  ol  1834  were  made  up,  show  an  increase  then 
of  about  7 1, 000, 000  since  1830.  These  disturbances 
and  inflations  of  the  circulation  are  quite  enough  to 
account  for  a great  augmentation  ol  imports.  It  is 
liot  doubted,  however,  that  t fie  vast  list  ol  free  goods 
added  considetably  to  the  imports;  but  the  increased 
consumption,  which  was  15,000,000.  is  mainly  attri- 
butable to  the  expansion  ol  the  circulation. 

1834.  Imports  §126.521  OoO  Consumption  §103  208  000 
Total  ex.  104  336  000  Domestic  exp.  81,034,000 

In  tins  year  there  was  a panic  which  lasted  several 
months,  caused  by  a severe  contraction  by  the  bank 
ol  the  United  States,  consequent  to  the  removal  of 
the  public  deposites;  hut  the  expansion  recurrefl  in 
all  tiie  banks  alter  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  ami 
from  that  time  to  1837  lar  exceeded  anything  before 
experienced  in  our  country.  It  should  be  observed 
lliat  by  the  compromise  act  of  1333  a further  reduc- 
tion of  duties  commenced  of  one-tenth  every  two 
years,  so  gradual  as  not  to  be  sensibly  lelt  in  any  one 
year.  This  gradual  reduction  would  seem  naturally 
to  produce  a falling  market,  and  therefore  rather  dis- 
courage importations;  but  t hey  were  increased  be 
yoml  all  former  example.  The  operation  being  so 
similar  during  the  two  following  years,  the  same  re- 
marks apply  to  both. 

1835.  Imports  §149,895  000  Consumption  §129  391.000 
Total  ex.  1‘2:,6J3.0,)0  Domestic  ex.  101,189,000 

1836.  Imports  §169.950  000  Consumption  §161,233.000 
Total  ex.  128,663,000  Domestic  ex.  106,916,000 

In  these  years  we  find  a va-t  increase  of  coiisnmp 
lion  beyond  the  usual  proportion  to  domestic  expor's, 
which  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  >aie  ol 
slocks  and  state  bonds  in  Europe,  showing,  by-tlie  by, 
that  we  a'e  always  prepared  to  consume  as  much  as 
we  can  pay  for  or  buy  on  credit.  The  consumption 
was,  however,  kept  up  mainly  by  the  expansion  of 
the  circulation,  winch  is  hut  another  form  of  credit. — 
But  there  was  a considerable  annual  increase  of  do 
mestic  exports  from  1832  to  1836  This  is  to  be  ac 
counted  lor,  almost  entirely,  by  the  increased  capaci- 
ty ol  the  United  Stales  to  raise  cot t or;;  the  average 
annual  increase  in  the  export  of  the  staple  during 
these  loin' years  over  the  lour  years  immediately  pie 
ced'ng  was  over  $'22, 000. (Mil),  besides  that  lor  the 
supply  of  the  domestic  manufactures;  ami  in  1836. 
the  export  of  cotton  was  neat  $40,000,000  mote  than 
in  1832.  The  export  of  flour  and  manufactures  in 
that  year  was  less  than  usual,  allhough  that  of  tobac- 
co was  greater  by  about  the  same  amount.  So  that 
the  whole  increase  of  exports  in  these  years  is  clearh 
attributable  to  the  enlarged  production  of  cotton. 
Which  article  has  scarcely  ever  failed  lo  find  a market 
That  Ibis  market  has  been  improved  bv  the  free  im 
porlalion  of  sides.  8tc.  there  is  no  doubt;  but  with  a 
depressed  or  unprofitable  industry  among  the  con 
suuiers  of  these  silks  there  would  have  been  no  such 
market  for  them.  An  inflated  circulation  lor  a time 
supplied  credit  to  the  consumer,  and  kept  up  the  de- 
mand but  to  bring  accumulated  distress  when  that 
circulation  should  be  restored  to  its  legitimate  basis; 
which  process  is  now  going  on,  as  we  may  see.  In 
1835  the  circulation  had  expanded  to  $231,439,000; 
in  1336  it  Itirther  bloated  to  $295,424,000,  increasing 


$64,000,000  in  one  year.  All  remember  the  effect 
on  speculation  of  all  kinds.  That  in  public  lands 
w ere  pei  Maps  lire  most  obv  tons — the  sales  having  in- 
creased from  about  $4,000,000  in  1833,  to  $16,000,- 
000  in  1835,  and  $25,000,000  in  1836.  It  should  be 
observed  that  these  fearful  expansions  commenced 
arid  continued  under  a reduced  and  a gradually  reduc- 
ing scale  of  duties,  proving  very  cleatly  that  expan- 
sion is  not  the  necessary  consequence  of  high  dirties, 
nor  contraction  of  low  duties.  In  truth,  it  is  demon 
st ra hi e that  lire  w-hole  of  the  evils  of  those  four  vrars’ 
war  between  gen.  Jackson  and  the  United  States 
bank  were  altogether  independent  of  the  tariff.  The 
southern  as  well  as  tire  northern  argument  must  lead 
to  this  conclusion  : 

1837.  Imports  §140,989,000  Consumption  §119  134  000 
Total  ex.  117,419.000  Domestic  ex.  95,564  000 

1838.  Imports  113.717.000  Consumption  101.264.00!) 
Total  ex.  108,486  00,7  Domestic  ex.  96,033,000 

The  business  ol  both  years  declining  in  nearly  the 
«arne  ratio,  will  not  require  separate  explanations. — 
The  duties  are  declining  in  an  accelerated  ratio,  ami 
the  imports,  and  exports,  and  consumption  are  going 
down  also.  The  average  annual  consumption  was 
reduced  in  these  two  years  $38,500,000  below  that  of 
the  two  preceding  years;  while  the  average  annual 
exports  lor  lire  same  time,  similarly  compared,  only 
fell  off  $8,250,000,  $2,500,000  of  which  were  in  to 
bacco.  The  circulation  in  1S37  had  still  expanded, 
and  is  reported  for  that  year'at  $314  500,000;  but  the 
banks  had  nearly  all  exploded,  and  their  issues  ceased 
to  be  available  at  their  nominal  value  lor  foreign  corn- 
metre,  while  their  specie.  ($37,000,000,)  no  longer 
an  ingredient  in  the  circulation,  should  be  deducted; 
w ith  this  deduction,  and  an  allowance  of  ten  per  cent, 
for  depreciation  ori  the  balance,  lire  available  circula- 
tion will  be  reduced  to  about  $250  000.000.  In  like 
manner  that  of  1838.  repotted  at  $256,000,000,  will 
be  reduced  lo  $180,000,000.  These  items  should  be 
corrected  by  some  addition  for  Ihe  issues  of  banks 
which  hart  not  suspended.  The  effect  ol  the  contrac- 
tion is,  however,  sufficiently  clear  for  a general  view. 
Within  1838  the  hanks  resumed,  but  without  a gene- 
ral preparation  for  it;  nor  did  they  persevere  in  the 
process  afterwards,  for  most  of  them  stopped  again  in 
October,  1839.  We  find  t tie  nominal  circulation  in- 
creased in  this  latter  year  from  $236,000,000  to 
$270,000,000.  The  effect  of  which  is  immediately 
lelt  in  the  imports  and  consumption,  as  may  he  seen. 

1839.  Imports  $167  092  000  Consumption  §140.200.000 
Total  ex.  121,026,000  Domestic  ex-  100  951,000 

The  consumption  is  increased  almost  $40,0()0,OoO, 
and  the  domestic  export  less  than  $5,000,000  increase 
over  1S38.  If  this  augmentation  of  trade  could  be 
attributed  to  the  reduction  of  duties,  it  would  augur 
no  good,  for  the  elements  are  again  in  confusion. — 
The  imports  for  consumption  are  greater  than  the  do- 
mestic exports  by  $39,000,000;  arid  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  banks  which  had  furnished  the  means  were 
again  compelled  to  stop  payment.  It  is  very  remar- 
kable how  quickly'  every  expansion  of  tire  currency 
affects  the  imports,  and  how  slowly  it  reaches  the  ex- 
ports. 

1840.  Imports  §104,805.000  Consumption  $95,953,000 
Total  ex-  131,571. 0o0  Domestic  ex.  113,762  000 

This  year  closes  the  seiies  with  a remarkable 
change  ol  3cene;  Ihe  exports  of  domestic  pioducts  ex- 
ceeding Ihe  consumption  by  $13,000,000.  The  cir- 
culation in  this  year  is  reported  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury' at  about  2 16,000, 000.  If  two  third?  of 
Ibis  be  estimated  as  paper  of  non-specie  - paying  banks 
anil  one- third  of  the  specie  reported  be  supposed  in 
their  possession,  locked  up,  and  ten  per  cent  deducted 
ior  the  depreciation  of  irredeemable  bank  notes,  the 
amount  of  available  circulation  for  foreign  commerce 
will  be  about  192,000,000,  which  may  be  regarded  at 
least  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  The  duties 
have  at  this  period  gone  down  almost  to  their  mini- 
mum of  20  per  cent,  and  at  the  apptoach  of  the  long- 
est steps  the  balance  between  consumption  and  do- 
mestic exports  is  changed  from  $39,000, 000  against 
ihe  former  lo  almost  $18,000,000  in  favor  ol  the  lat- 
ter— making  Ihe  enormous  difference  in  this  balance 
within  one  vear  of  57,000,000.  The  anticipated 
change  in  the  duties  was,  il  is  true,  greater  than  dur- 
ing the  preceeding  3ix  years,  but  it  is  diffcult  to  com- 
prehend how  this  reduction  could  so  diminish  the  con- 
sumption, arid  enlarge  the  domestic  exportation  at  the 
same  moment;  these  elements  being  universally  deem- 
ed to  be  essentially  dependent  on  each  other. 

The  condition  of  the  trade  in  Ibis  year,  if  unem- 
barrassed by  Ihe  currency,  would,  from  all  former  ex- 
perience, indicate  an  improvement  in  the  imports  of 
1841;*  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  consump- 

*$mce  ihe  abnve  w as  written  we  have  seen  the  com- 
mercial returns  for  1841: 

The  imports  are  $121  167.333  Consumption  §90  566  000 
Total  exports  121,161,211  Domestic  ex  106,001, OnO 
Entirely  confirming  our  anticipations  from  the  preceding 
year — an  increased  importation  and  diminished  con- 
sumption. This  augmented  importation,  with  a dimi- 
nished export,  must  depress  the  operations  of  1842. 


(ion  will  have  increased.  The  universal  stagnation  of 
business,  consi  qn  iu  on  the  annihilation  .of  so  much 
capital  in  stocks,  loans,  and  !lle  so-call  d internal  im- 
provements. must  for  some  time  restrain  Ihe  recupe- 
rative energies  of  tile  American  people. 

I lie  obj.-cl  ol  this  paper  is  lo  present  facts  lor  fur- 
ther investigation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are 
not  regular  and  perfect  returns,  showing  minutely  Ihe 
i condition  ol  the  currency;  for,  with  Ihe  aid  ol  such  a 
document,  connected  with  the  commercial  records, 
which  arp  now  very  complete,  the  condition  of  trade 
and  the  finance?  of  the  government  may  be  anticipat- 
ed sufficiently  in  advance  lor  the  useful  guidance  of 
all  who  are  engaged  in  business,  or  may  have  to  ad- 
minister in  these  public  trusts. 

It  is  proved  beyond  question  that  1 lie  effect  ofhigh 
or  low  duties  upon  our  loreign  trade  has  been  exceed- 
ingly overrated.  There  is  scaicdy  a single  year  in 
the  long  series,  filled  with  many  important  changes', 
in  which  we  can  distinguish  any  perceptible  ellect  of 
the  duties  upon  the  foreign  commerce  ol  the  United 
Slates.  Manufactures  have  indeed  grown,  and  be- 
come subjects  lor  expot  talion,  w ith  considerable  suc- 
cess, haring  extended,  since  1815,  from  two  lo  more 
lhan  eight  millions,  exclusive  ol  the  amounts  consum- 
ed at  home;  but  the  progress  was  slow.  These  must 
compete  with  those  of  other  countries  in  a foreign 
market,  and,  it  may’  he  said,  do  not  inquire  the  aid 
of  duties  to  secure  possession  of  the  home  market; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  Ihe  duties  on  goods  in  compe- 
tition with  our  exports  do  not  enhance  the  pi  ice  to 
the  domestic  consumer,  while  the  command  of  Ihe 
borne  rnaiket,  nmlistui  bed  by  the  fluctuations  ol  for- 
eign competition  must  give  a steadiness  to  the  upera- 
tions  very  essential  to  a proper  economy.  There  are, 
however,  various  branches  of  the  arts  yet  immature, 
w hich  have  a just  claim  to  the  aid  of  a reasonable 
revenue  duty,  especially  upon  ihe  fabrics  of  those 
nations  who  refuse  all  reciprocity-,  ami  impose  duties 
not  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  revenue,  but  prohi- 
bilion.  A well  digested  scale  of  duties,  made  per- 
manent, and  thus  divested  of  the  quadrennial  influen- 
ces which  so  disturb  every  interest  within  the  range 
of  political  (lower,  is  greatly  needed.  Such  a mea- 
sure would  assuage  Ihe  agonies  of  the  business  com- 
munity, preserve  some  important  interest  from  pios- 
tralion,  mlti .ale  tire  evils  ol  a currency  that,  as  we 
have  seen,  may  be  expanded  or  condensed  like  steam. 
If  our  expotts  depend  upon  onr  imports,  the  latter 
more  certainly  depend  upon  our  ability  to  pay  for  them. 
This  truth  is  abundantly  verified  by  Ihe  statistical 
facts  given  above.  Hence  the  more  this  ability  is 
improved,  the  more  its  dependencies,  immediate  and 
remote,  w ill  be  enlarged.  Wherever  there  is  a pros- 
perous community,  there  will  be  the  means  of  payine;, 
and  the  disposition  to  buy  lo  the  extent  ol  the  means. 
It  is  no  difference,  as  to  Ihe  general  effect,  in  what 
articles  tiie  exchanges  are  made.  Tiie  commercial 
exchanges  are  balanced  by  exports  and  imports,  no 
matter  where  the  former  find  a market,  nor  whence 
the  latter  come  from.  The  graduated  scale  of  duties 
in  the  act  of  1833  descends  by  too  rapid  and  long  steps 
in  its  conclusion.  These  may  again  excite  unprofita- 
ble importation,  and  prolong  the  disorder  of  tiie  cur- 
rency. The  remedy  is  a reasonable  and  permanent 
scale  of  duties,  and  in  leaving  the  business  ol  the  cotiu- 
tiy  to  recover  through  the  internal  energies  of  the 
People,  guided  by  Ihe  natrual  laws  of  trade. 

All  that  is  wanting,  or  rather  all  that  seems  to  be 
available,  is,  that  the  government  should  give  steadi- 
ness to  whatever  it  controls,  amt  establish  a sy-tem 
of  revenue  capable  of  strict  execution,  under  vigilant 
and  faithful  officers;  and  that  minute  reports  of  the 
state  of  the  circulation  be  spread  before  the  people  ns 
otter,  as  possible,  opening  Ibis  subject  and  its  con- 
comitants to  Ihe  view  and  control  of  an  intelligent 
public  opinion,  until  some  other  remedy  lor  its  abuses 
can  be  deviser!  and  agreed  on. 


T WENT  Y-S  EVEN  Til  CONGRESS, 
SECOND  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

May  26.  Mr.  Preston  presented  a memorial  in 
behalf  of  a copy  right,  law,  and  backed  the  prayer  of 
the  petitrtioners  with  some  practical  and  well  timed 
remarks. 

Several  memorials  were  presented  on  the  subject 
of  the  tariff’. 

The  apportionment  bill  then  came  up  in  order 
and  the  motion  was  upon  fixing  a ratio  of  representa- 
tion. 

Various  numbers  were  then  sent  to  the  clerk’s 
table  and  the  question  was  upon  adopting  a ratio. 

The  highest  number  was  lo  be  voted  upon  first, 
and  a debate  now  arose  upon  the  general  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Calhoun  thought  that  the  first  question  to  be 
decided  was  whether  there  should  be  a large,  or  a 
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small  ratio.  In  1810,  the  number  was  1 40  and  they 
were  as  orderly  as  the  senate.  He  was  in  favor  of 
a large  ratio,  "and  contended  that  the  house  would 
not  be  orderly  with  a large  number,  and  that  the 
character  of  the  body  had  deteriorated  in  just  pro- 
portion as  the  numbers  had  increased. 

Mr.  Preston  was  also  in  favor  of  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  members  in  the  house  of  representatives.  He 
considered  that  the  body  was  too  large  already. 

Mr.  Sevier  contended  that  there  were  too  many 
members;  that  a reduction  of  numbers  was  demand- 
ed by  the  people;  and  that  reform  could  only  be  ac- 
complished by  the  reduction  he  had  favored,  and 
which  obviously  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Crittenden  favored  the  smallest  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation, and  the  largest  house,  and  went  into  an 
argument  based  upon  the  democratic  principle  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  more  representatives 
the  more  democracy.  The  present  house  he  wished 
to  show  were  too  large  to  do  business  in  a com- 
pact manner,  while  it  was  too  small  to  represent  the 
mass.  If  there  were  more  members  a less  number 
would  claim  to  be  actors. 

Mr.  Jillen  favored  a house  as  large  as  the  present, 
and  the  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Buchanan , 
Woodbury,  Smith  and  Sevier.  After  which  the  senate 
adjourned. 

Mat  27.  The  following  memorials  were  present- 
ed and  referred. 

Mr.  Tallmadge , from  merchants  and  business  men 
of  the  city  of  Mew  York,  urging  congress  to  pass  such 
a tariff  as,  while  it  will  give  ample  revenue,  will  af- 
ford incidental  protection;  and  asking  that  such  ex- 
chequer plan  may  be  passed  as  will  ensure  a sound 
currency. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  from  the  watchmakers  and  jewel- 
lers of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  asking  that  a specific 
duty  may  be  placed  on  watches,  and  a reduction  of 
duty  to  1 per  cent,  on  diamonds,  and  five  per  cent, 
on  all  jewelry.  Mr.  B.  said  the  memorial  had  tables 
annexed  that  would  be  found  of  interest,  and  afford- 
ing much  valuable  information.  If  the  senator  from 
North  Carolina  did  not  make  it  a point  to  report 
against  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  a memorial,  he 
would  move  to  have  it  printed.  Pie  believed  he  must 
be  compelled  to  make  the  motion. 

Also,  from  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  asking  that 
such  a tariff  may  be  imposed  as  will  enable  the  ma- 
nufacturing interests  of  the  country  to  compete  with 
foreigners. 

Mr.  Evans,  from  the  committee  on  finance,  report- 
ed the  bill  from  the  house  making  appropriations  for 
the  naval  service  for  the  year  1842  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Sturgeon  moved  for  the  consideration  of  the 
general  apportionment  bill. 

Mr.  McRoberis,  of  Illinois  resumed  the  debate  this 
morning,  and  defended  a reduction  of  the  house  and 
the  number  of  a ratio  of  68,000.  This  proposition 
would  leave  the  smallest  fraction,  and  gave  a house 
of  224  members.  In  his  opinion  the  senate  should 
not  expect  a house  to  reduce  its  numbers,  as  it  was 
a question  in  which  each  member  w’as  individually 
interested  to  some  extent.  The  house  should  not  be 
a large  number  of  men,  in  his  opinion,  certainly  not 
larger  than  it  was.  In  regard  to  the  proposition 
pending,  (92,000),  the  only  objection  he  had  to  it 
was  thnt  it  was  not  practical.  The  house  would 
not  probably  agree  to  such  a ratio. 

Mr.  Benton  favored  the  large  representation  for 
various  reasons- — first,  because  the  house  had  adopt- 
ed it,  and  he  thought  the  question  should  be  left  to 
the  house  who  had  agreed  upon  the  number  they 
wished  to  represent  them.  The  senate  he  thought 
should  not  interfere  with  the  house  in  its  organiza- 
tion. The  case  was  a peculiar  one.  If  the  senate, 
in  the  disposition  of  this  question  entered  into  a con- 
test with  the  house,  the  government  itseif  would  fall. 
The  senate  should  not  interfere  with  the  popular 
branch  of  congress.  Mr.  B.  then  set  forth  in  detail 
the  advantages  of  a large  house  of  representatives. 
The  numbers  he  thought  should  grow  with  the  na- 
nation. 

The  large  bodies  could  not  bo  tampered  with, 
and  the  small  would  he  and  had  been  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  French  revolution  gave  an  evidence  of 
this,  familiar  to  the  minds  of  all  who  were  present. 
The  British  parliament,  a small  body,  was  broken 
up.  Mr.  B.  said  he  was  for  the  largest  rather  than 
the  smallest  practical  number.  He  would  vote  to- 
morrow to  make  the  house  of  representatives  a body 
of  400  men  instead  of  306,  sent  in  by  the  house, 
which,  however,  he  should  vote  for,  for  the  reason 
that  a larger  number  was  hardly  practicable,  and 
probably  would  riot  be  acceded  to  by  the  house. 

Mr.  Benton  also  attributed  the  disorders  in  that 
house  not  to  the  growing  numbers,  but  to  the  high 
party  excitement  which  had  prevailed  there  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  and  which  was  probably  higher 
than  ever  before.  Mr.  B.  looked  forward  to  the 


time  when  the  number  of  representatives  would  be  ] 
quadrupled.  The  remedy  then  for  disorders  was  to  . 
j force  the  member  disposed  to  talk  to  terms,  by  scrap- : 
• ing,  clapping,  hissing  or  in  some  other  terms.  No- 
thing short  of  four1  or  five  hundred  men  couid  do  this. 
Mr.  B.  made,  in  closing  his  remarks,  a defence  of  the 
action  of  the  judiciary  committee,  and  the  report 
they  had  submitted. 

The  debate  was  further  continued  by  Mr.  .flrcher, 
of  Virginia,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Benton.  Mr.  A.  argued 
that  if  there  was  not  a proper  respect  for  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  country,  the  public  liberties  were  endan- 
gered; and  secondly  that  a large  body  was  calculated 
to  produce  disrespect.  Mr.  A.  pronounced  the  action 
of  the  present  house  of  representatives  as  not  worthy 
to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  legislation. 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Rives,  Wright 
and  Calhoun-,  the  New  York  senator  replied  to  Mr. 
Archer , and  the  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  senators 
favoring  the  opinion  that  the  senate  had  as  much 
right  to  decide  the  ratio  as  the  house,  and  further, 
that  the.  effect  of  a large  body  was  to  create  discord, 
disputation  and  disrespect  to  the  legislature  of  the 
country. 

The  question  was  then  taken  and  the  number 

92.000  proposed  Mr.  Preston , 77,000  by  Mr.  Sevier, 

75.000  by  Mr.  King,  74,607  by  Mr.  Bayard  and 
74,391  by  Mr.  Fulton,  were  successively  rejected. 

Mr.  Barrow  withdrew. his  proposition  of  72,280; 
and  the  question  was  taken  on  the  number  submitted 
by  Mr.  Walker,  71,143,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
yeas  25,  nays  21. 

This  vote  was  on  motion  of  Mr.  Evans  reconsider- 
ed on  the  ground  that  it  would  do  injustice  to  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  Crittenden  then  moved  to  lay  the  subject  on 
the  table,  which  motion  was  concurred  in;  and  on 
motion,  the  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business,  and,  after  a short  time  spent 
therein,  adjourned  over  to  Monday. 

May  30.  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  in  the  chair. 
A memorial  was  presented  by  Mr.  Porter  from  citi- 
zens of  Michigan  praying  an  imposition  of  duty  on 
foreign  lumber;  from  wool  growers  of  Vermont  by 
Mr.  Crafts  asking  a duty  on  imported  wool,  and  from 
citizens  of  Montpelier  for  repeal  of  bankrupt  law  by 
Mr.  Benton. 

Mr.  Benton  announced  his  intention  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  bankrupt  law.  He  had  information 
that  whether  repealed  or  not,  its  constitutionality 
would  be  tested  in  the  supreme  court. 

Mr.  Archer,  from  the  select  committee  to  which 
was  referred  the  resolution  relating  to  the  expedien- 
cy of  employing  a corps  of  reporters,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorised  and  directed  to  employ  a 
corps  of  reporters,  not  exceeding  five  in  number,  for 
the  residue  of  the  present  session,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  succeeding  session  of  congress,  to 
report  the  proceedings  and  substance  of  the  debates 
of  the  senate,  who  shall  be  sworn  or  affirmed  faith- 
fully to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  shall 
be  allowed  a compensation,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fund 
for  contingent  expenses,  not  exceeding  sixty  dollars 
for  the  principal  reporter,  and  fifty  dollars  per  week 
fur  each  of  the  others.  The  business  of  reporting 
shall  be  so  conducted  that  the  entire  report  of  the 
proceedings  and  debates  of  each  day  shall,  within 
three  hours  after  the  adjournment,  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer.  The  publication  of  the  report 
shall  he  committed  to  the  publishers  of  such  of  the 
daily  papers  as  will  engage,  free  of  ail  charge,  1st, 
to  publish  the  entire  report  in  their  daily  paper;  2d, 
to  furnish  proof  slips  thereof  to  any  other  paper  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and  3d,  to  furnish  two  copies 
of  the  report  for  the  use  of  each  senator  by  9 o’clock 
oil  the  ensuing  morning. 

Resolved,  That  a seat  on  the  floor  of  the  senate 
shall  be  assigned  to  the  reporter  actually  on  duty  by 
the  president  of  the  senate. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  apportionment  bill. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Barrow — viz:  71,257 — a long  debate  ensued. 

Mr.  Barrow  then  modified  his  proposition  so  as  to 
make  the  number  precisely  that  named  by  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan, viz:  70,680. 

And  on  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  were  de- 
manded, and  resulted  as  follows. 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Bayard, 
Berrien,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts, 
Cuthbert,  Evans,  Fulton,  Graham,  Henderson,  Linn, 
McRobertSjMangum,  Merrick, Porter,  Preston,  Rives, 
Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tallmadge,  Walker,  White,  Wil- 
liams—23. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Bates,  Benton,  Choate, 
Crittenden,  Huntington,  Kerr,  King,  Morehead,  Sim- 
mons, Smith,  of  Conn.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Sprague, 
Tappan,  Wilcox,  Woodbury,  Wright,  Young — 18. 


Mr.  Allen  moved  to  strike  out  the  second  section, 
relating  to  the  districting  of  the  states. 

'When  Mr.  Huntington  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the 
table,  with  a view  to  go  into  executive  session. 

This  motion  having  prevailed— 

The  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exe- 
cutive business,  and  at  near  5 o’clock  P.  M.  adjourned. 

May  31.  The  secretary  of  the  senate  read  a let- 
ter from  Mr.  Southard,  dated  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
stating  in  a few  words  that  he  had  long  been  indis- 
posed, and  that  his  indisposition  would  not  suffer  him 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  position,  as  he  would  have 
wished.  In  order  to.  prevent  any  additional  inconve- 
niences from  his  absence,  he  had  concluded  to  resign 
his  place.  For  the  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy 
of  the  senate,  he  expressed  himself  to  be  truly  grate- 
ful, and  closed  with  a kind  wish  individually  and  col- 
lectively to  the  senators. 

The  letter  having  been  read,  Mr.  Berrien,  of  Geor- 
gia, moved  that  they  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
president  pro  tempore. 

Ballots  were  prepared  accordingly,  and  the  follow- 
ing was  the  result  of  the  first  ballot: 

Whole  number  of  votes  45;  necessary  to  a choice 
23;  Mr.  Mangum  had  22;  Mr.  King  14;  Mr.  Bayard 
4;  Mr.  Tallmadge  1;  Sir.  Kerr  1;  Mr.  Clayton  1;  Mr. 
Sevier  1;  Blank  1. 

There  being  no  choice,  Mr.  Berrien  made  motion 
for  the  second  ballot. 

The  whole  number  of  votes  on  this  ballot  were  45; 
necessary  to  a choice  23;  Mr.  Slangum  had  23;  Mr. 
Bayard  19;  Mr.  King  7;  Mr.  Walker  1. 

Mr.  Mangum  was  conducted  to  his  seat  by  Mr. 
Preston,  of  S.  C.  and  Mr.  Miller,  of  New  Jersey. 

He  returned  thanks  in  brief  and  appropriate  terms 
for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  pledged  himself 
to  the  greatest  impartiality,  and  relied  upon  the  in- 
telligence, courtesy  and  kindness  of  the  senate.  He 
knew,  he  said,  but  little  of  the  technicalities  of  the 
laws  and  rules  of  the  senate,  but  relying  upon  the 
kindness  of  the  members,  and  their  known  observance 
of  the  laws  of  order,  he  should  hope  to  administer  the 
duties  of  his  office  in  such  manner  as  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all. 

Mr.  Linn,  of  Missouri,  presented  resolutions  ex- 
pressing the  thanks  of  the  senate  to  the  hon.  S.  S. 
Southard  for  the  ability  and  courtesy  with  which  he 
has  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the  senate, 
and  also,  the  regrets  of  the  senate  at  his  continued 
indisposition.  The  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  presented  a resolution  to 
the  effect  that  the  secretary  of  the  senate  inform  the 
president  of  the  United  States  and  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  election  of  a presiding  officer. 
The  motion  was  adopted. 

Several  memorials  were  then  presented  upon  a va- 
riety of  topics.  Messrs.  Bayard,  Buchanan  and  Miller 
presented  memorials  from  their  several  states  upon 
the  subject  of  the  tariff'. 

The  apportionment  bill  was  taken  up  at  a late  hour 
as  in  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
union. 

The  question  was  upon  adopting  the  district  system 
versus  the  general  ticket  system,  or  upon  leaving  the 
whole  subject  to  the  states  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Allen  made  an  argument  in  favor  of  leaving 
the  question  with  the  states  entirely,  and  adverse  to 
the  adoption  of  the  district  system. 

Mr.  Huntington  replied,  or  rather  made  a speech 
in  reference  to  the  constitutional  right  of  congress  to 
adopt  the  district  system,  and  in  addition  to  this  in 
defence  of  the  propriety  of  this  kind  of  a choice. 

Mr.  Wright  followed  against  the  amendment  and 
in  opposition  to  any  amendment  which  shall  not 
leave  the  subject  wholly  to  the  states. 

Mr.  Wright  having  concluded,  the  subject  was 
passed  over  for  the  present,  and  a resolution  offered 
by  Mr.  Sevier  for  continuing  the  same  number  of  of- 
ficers of  the  senate  as  heretofore  in  office  debated  and 
adopted. 

The  senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuesday,  May  24.  The  house  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Fillmore  resumed  in  committee  (Mr.  Underwood  of 
Kentucky  in  the  chair)  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army 
and  the  military  academy  for  the  year  1842. 

The  following  being  under  consideration. 

•‘For  tiie  pay  of  the  army,  one  million  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  dol- 
lars”— 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  moved  to  amend  it  by  reducing 
the  amount  to  one  million  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
thousand  dollars .” 

This  sum  (Mr.  J.  very  indistinctly  heard,  was  un- 
derstood to  say)  would  bring  the  amount  down  to  that 
appropriated  for  this  object  for  the  last  two  years, 
tie  did  not  know  of  any  increase  of  the  army  re- 
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quiring  the  increase  of  appropriation;  and  it  seem- 
ed to  him  especially  looking  to  the  termination  of 
hostilities  in  Florida,  that  there  should  be  a diminu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Fillmore  said  that  there  had  been  no  law  in- 
creasing the  army  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1833,  at  which  time  the  rank  and  file  were  about 
doubled.  Although  the  law  authorising  the  increase 
had  been  passed  in  the  year  1838,  yet  the  enlistments 
which  had  taken  place  under  it  had  not  enabled  the 
department  to  fill  up  the  ranks  entirely.  The  esti- 
mates now  contemplated  that  the  ranks  should  be 
filled  in  pursuance  of  that  law.  That  was  the  cause 
of  the  increase  of  the  proposed  amount  of  the  appro- 
priation. 

After  discussion,  Mr.  C.  Johnson  added  the  follow- 
ing to  his  amendment; 

Provided,  That  no  money  appropriated  in  this  act, 
or  hereafter  to  be  appropriated,  shall  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  any  soldier  hereafter  to  be  enlisted, 
or  officer  hereafter  to  be  appointed,  until  after  the 
army  is  reduced  to  the  number  of  5,000  men. 

Mr.  Pendleton  said  that  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  to  reduce  the  army  to  an  effective  force 
of  5,000  men. 

Mr.  Adams  referred  to  the  naval  appropriation  bill 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  house  would  evince 
its  consistency  by  reducing  the  army  also.  Mr.  A. 
said  that  from  1331,  the  army  had  been  growing, 
until  now  it  had  more  than  double  the  number 
of  officers  and  men  it  then  had,  and  was  main- 
tained at  double  the  expense.  The  monster  had 
grown  until  it  had  reached  a size  at  which  he  for  one 
was  startled.'  He  thought  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Johnson  went  farther  than  the  country  at  first  could 
well  bear.  lie  had  in  his  drawer  for  two  months 
past  a resolution  which  he  had  vainly  waited  for  an 
opportunity  to  present,  instructing  the  military  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reducing 
the  army  to  the  standard  of  the  act  of  1821,  not  1831, 
ana  now  he  (Mr.  A.)  would  propose  to  amend 
his  amendment  so  as  to  reduce  the  army  to  thatstan- 
dard. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  said  he  would  accept  such  an 
amendmeul  as  a modification  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Mams  said  that  for  such  a proposition  he  was 
prepared  to  vote,  unless  some  satisfactory  reason  to 
the  contrary  should  be  shown. 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Cave  Johnson  was  modi- 
fied to  read  as  follows: 

“Provided,  That  no  money  appropriated  in  this 
act,  or  hereafter  to  be  appropriated,  shall  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  any  soldier  hereafter  to  be  en- 
listed, or  officer  hereafter  to  be  appointed,  until  af- 
ter the  army  is  reduced  to  the  standard  of  the  act  of 
1821.” 

And  the  pending  question  was  on  the  amendment 
as  thus  modified. 

Mr.  'Ford  vehemently  opposed  it.  Fie  was  oppos- 
ed to  reducing  either  army  or  navy.  If  the  army 
was  to  be  reduced,  it  should  be  by  a specific  act. 
Who  was  authorised  to  dismiss  a single  officer?  He 
thought  the  time  for  reduction  was  not  yet  arrived 
and  that  our  condition  required  its  full  mainten- 
ance. 

Mr.  Fillmore  said  the  proposition  was  so  unexpect- 
ed that  the  chairman  of  the  military  committee  (Mr. 
Stanley)  was  not  in  his  seat.  So  important  a ques- 
tion requires  the  consideration  of  some  committee. 
It  would  be  sweeping  away  the  army,  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  1 regret  extremely  what  has  been 
done  in  reference  to  the  navy.  But  this  is  a diffe- 
rent case.  It  is  a repudiation  of  the  laws  of  our 
creation.  He  hoped  it  would  not  be  sanctioned. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson  would  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment, and  would  be  glad  if  the  farther  consideration 
of  the  bill  (Mr.  Stanley  being  absent)  would  be  post- 
poned. 

Mr.  C.  II-  Williams  said  that  the  Canada  and  Flo- 
rida difficulties  being  now  concluded,  and  they  hav- 
ing been  the  occasion  of  the  increase  of  1838,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  keeping  it  at  its  present  standard. 
Six  thousand  men  would  be  amply  sufficient,  and  there 
was  no  need  for  a regular  report  from  a committee 
to  effect  the  object. 

Mr.  Jlcynolds  warded  tins  bill  killed  or  maintained 
in  a scientific  manner;  there  was  a tremendous  cry 
here  about  a war.  [A  voice:  “Oh,  no:  there’s  no 

war  anywhere  but  in  Rhode  Island,  and  there  the 
war  is  over.]  The  Madisonian  had  got  up  a war  cry. 
It  appeared  to  him  there  was  always  a war  cry  rais- 
ed when  an  army  bill  or  a navy  bill  was  up.  If  we 
were  to  have  a war  with  Great  Britain,  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth,  6,000  men  would  not  be  a 
single  flea-bite.  In  his  opinion  the  prospect  of  war 
had  all  passed  over.  But  suppose  we  were  to  have 
war,  wc  must  resort  for  defence  to  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  country — to  the  militia,  who  were  to  be 
relied  on  to  sustain  the  honor  *and  character  of  this 
nation. 


It  was  so  self-mnnifostlv  right  that  the  army  should 
be  reduced,  that  he  should  feel  himself  recreant  to 
his  duty  to  his  constituents  if  he  were  not  to  go  for 
this  reduction. 

It  was  the  dragoons  and  mounted  volunteers  that! 
would  be  effective  against  Indians.  If  the  Indians  | 
saw  one  of  our  old  soldiers,  who  had  not  joined  the  1 
temperance  society,  with  a knapsack  on  his  back,  J 
and  Harper’s  Ferry  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  they  would  j 
laugh  at  him  all  day.  Had  we  not  the  power,  and  j 
was  it  not  proper,  that,  when  the  country  did  not 
need  the  services  of  officers,  they  should  go  out  of 
service?  He  thought  the  army  should  be  reduced  to 
the  lowest  notch.  After  all,  in  case  of  war,  we  had 
to  resort  to  the  militia. 

Mr.  Block,  of  Georgia,  would  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, if  it  was  practicable  to  reduce  the  army  by  it 
to  the  standard  of  1821.  He  came  from  near  the 
Florida  line,  and  could  speak  with  some  interest  on 
the  subject.  He  went  for  a navy  in  preference  to  an 
army;  and  yet  be  had  voted  to  reduce  the  navy,  and 
from  necessity  and  not  voluntarily,  but  against  the 
interests  of  his  constituents.  The  public  domain  had 
been  given  away.  A handful  of  regular  soldiers 
were  comparatively  nothing  for  the  national  defence. 
The  U.  S.  soldiers,  three  companies  of  whom  were 
on  the  Georgia  frontiers  instead  of  protecting  its 
people,  were  (as  the  papers  in  hand  showed)  the 
very  ones  to  murder  arid  harrass,  instead  of  protect- 
ing them.  Mr.  B.  made  a brief  statement  here  of 
their  robberies  also,  and  though  the  governor  had 
asked  for  their  withdrawal,  yet  the  secretary  of  the 
war  had  refused!  The  militia  of  Georgia  would 
protect  (heir  own  frontiers  and  without  pay,  if  the 
genera]  government  refused  it.  It  was  a vital  mis- 
take to  say  the  war  there  was  closed.  Fresh  mur- 
ders have  already  been  committed.  He  hoped  the 
army  would  be  begun  to  be  reduced  with  those  iden- 
tical three  companies  on  the  Georgia  frontier.  We 
had  very  little  use  for  on  army  at  all.  Three  thou- 
sand men  would  be  enough.  The  only  power  which 
caused  any  uneasiness  in  this  country  was  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  only  way  to  meet  her  was  on  her  own 
element. 

Mr.  Granger  said  the  government  was  wrong,  the 
bloodhounds  had  failed  to  discharge  their  duties,  and 
it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  have  raised  a corps  of 
the  Georgia  militiamen,  and  placed  the  gentleman, 
(Mr.  B.)  at  their  head,  and  then  the  war  would  have 
been  ended  in  six  weeks.  Mr.  G.  next  referred  to 
the  commencement  of  the  war  in  Jackson’s  admin- 
istration and  the  first  call  for  appropriations  for  it, 
and  vindicated  the  course  of  his  party  who  had  been 
silenced  as  being  no  patriots  and  disturbers,  when 
they  dared  to  say  that  there  was  a war  which  might 
cost  millions.  Let  us  look  to  whose  door,  all  this 
bloodshed  and  murder  lie.  (Mr.  Black  made  some 
remark  or  explanation  in  which  tl  e words  “Oek- 
lockonee  swamps”  were  heard.)  Mr.  G.  said  he 
would  allude  to  this  subject  no  farther,  for  fear  he 
would  get  swamped  in  the  Ocklockonee  swamp  it- 
self. Mr.  G.  vindicated  the  army  generally  from 
any  aspersion  because  a soldier  had  misbehaved  him- 
self. This  soldier  was  now  under  sentence  of  death, 
and  he  trusted  it  would  be  executed. 

Mr.  Block  denied  that  he  had  aspersed  the  army, 
and  whenever  it  was  said  that  he  had  cast  an  impu- 
Itation  upon  it,  it  was  a declaration  without  founda- 
! tion. 

Mr.  Granger  trusted  that  as  the  soldier  had  been 
! tried  and  acquitted  by  a Georgia  jury  in  due  course 
! of  law,  (as  he  just  learned)  that  no  more  should  be 
i heard  of  this  affair,  as  reflecting  on  the  army.  He 
| did  not  think  the  army  too  large.  The  institutions 
of  the  country  must  be  kept  up. 

i Mr.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  said  that  a most  rut.h- 
| less  blow  bad  been  struck  yesterday  at  the  navy. 

1 He  was  opposed  to  reducing  tiie  army. 

Mr.  Win.  B.  Campbell  was  in  favor  of  retrench- 
ment. Those  who  voted  against  excess  of  expendi- 
tures for  the  navy  were  wrongfully  charged  as  oppo- 
; sers  of  the  navy.  It  was  not  rendering  justice.  The 
j appropriations  proposed  had  gone  far  beyond  those 
j of  preceding  years,  and  were  unreasonable  and  ex- 
travagant, and  because  we  oppose  building  a navy 
half  that  of  England,  we  are  charged  with  being 
: enemies  of  the  navy. 

The  army  had  been  reduced  in  1821,  to  seven  com- 
panies of  infantry,  and  four  of  artillery.  In  ] 832, 

: one  regiment  of  rangers  was  enlisted  for  the  Black 
i Hawk  war.  In  1833, the  first,  regiment  of  dragoons  was 
' created  to  supply  their  place.  In  1836,  the  Florida 
! war  breaking  out,  U),0LKJ  volunteers  were  authorised, 
j and  an  additional  regiment  of  dragoons  was  raised, 
with  the  express  provision  that  it  should  be  disbaud- 
' ed,  as  soon  as  the  public  interest  would  permit  it. 
As  the  Florida  war  is  now  ended,  there  is  no  pro- 
| priety  in  keeping  it  longer  in  service.  The  erner- 
1 gency  calling  for  it  is  over,  and  it  should  no  longer 


be  sustained.  In  1838.  the  Florida  war  still  raging, 
an  act  was  passed  adding  to  the  army  one  entire  re- 
giment of  infantry,  to  each  company  of  infantry 
thirty-eight  privates  and  one  sergeant,  to  each  regi- 
ment of  a rti ! lery  one  company,  and  to  each  compa- 
ny of  artillery  sixteen  privates.  Thus,  by  this  act 
alone,  the  regular  army  was  increased  to  double  that 
ol  1821.  All  tills  increase  was  for  the  Florida  war, 
and  without  the  existence  of  that  war  the  act  would 
not  have  passed.  There  could  be  no  necessity  or 
propriety  longer  to  keep  up  so  large  an  army.  The 
army  of  1821  was  large  enough.  He  wished  to  see 
the  army  reduced  to  the  standard  of  1821.  We  have 
no  use  for  so  large  a corps  of  stalf  officers.  By  re- 
ducing the  rank  and  file,  the  line  officers  can  he  ea- 
sily spared  for  staff  duty.  The  companies  should  he 
reduced  to  fifty  men  each.  He  hoped  the  amend- 
ment would  be  modified,  and  then  adopted. 

Mr.  Allen,  of  Maine,  was  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  hoped  no  reduction  would  be  made  with- 
out some  systemized  plan  to  effect,  it.  Why  not  pro- 
pose a corresponding  reduction  of  the  fortifications 
and  military  academy?  Mr.  A.  was  in  favor  of  a 
small  but  efficient  army,  and  thought  the  time  un- 
propitious  for  reduction. 

Mr.  McKay  said  it  was  competent  in  the  house  to 
reduce  the  army  at  any  time,  and  the  constitution 
expressly  provided,  that  no  appropriation  should  be 
made  for  more  than  two  years,  and  for  tiie  very  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  army  constantly  and  completely 
under  the  control  of  congress.  In  Great  Britain  it 
was  every  year.  He  though  this  amendment  would 
not  accomplish  the  object  of  its  mover,  but  would 
be  mischievous,  would  repeal  the  acts  of  1833,  ’36, 
and  ’33,  adding  new  regiments,  also,  the  acl  estab- 
lishing the  ordnance  corps  which  in  1821  had  been 
merged  in  with  the  artiliery,  but  in  1823,  had  been 
separated  and  charged  with  the  care  of  the  arsenals, 
&c.  Mr.  McK.  adverted  to  the  report  of  the  secreta- 
ry on  the  Florida  war,  and  stated,  that  if  ended, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  keeping  the  army  on 
a war  footing;  and  also  eulogised  the  report  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  which  spoke  of  the  difference  between  a 
peace  and  war  establishment.  Mr.  McK.  was  in 
favor  of  preserving  the  officers  and  reducing  the  pri- 
vates. He  had  voted  for  the  increase  in  1838  to 
prevent  a much  larger  increase  proposed  in  the  se- 
nate. Mr.  McK.  here  animadverted  upon  what  he 
considered  abuses  in  the  army  on  the  subject  of  dou- 
ble rations,  and  having  yielded  to  a motion  of  Mr. 
C-  Johnson,  the  committee  rose. 

Mr.  Cross  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making 
an  appropriation  to  complete  the  survey  and  demar- 
cation of  the  line  between  the  United  States  and  the 
republics  of  Mexico  and  Texas  to  the  South  Sea,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  3d  article  of 
the  treaty  of  amity,  settlement,  and  limits,  conclud- 
ed between  the  United  Slates  and  king  of  Spain,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen, 
and  subsequently  recognised  and  admitted  by  the 
said  republics  of  Mexico  and  Texas. 

The  house  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  May  25.  Mr.  Coiocn,  from  the  com- 
mittee of  claims,  reported  a resolution  prohibiting 
claimants,  whose  claims  have  been  rejected,  from 
again  bringing  them  before  congress  for  action  ex- 
cept under  certain  specified  conditions. 

Mr.  Adams  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the  proprie- 
ty, if  not  the  constitutionality,  of  the  rule.  Its  ten- 
dency was  to  restrict  still  further  than  the  house  had 
yet  thought  proper  to  restrict,  the  right  of  petition. 
It  was  in  substance  a resolution  that,  when  there  had 
once  been  a refusal  to  grant  the  prayer  of  a petition, 
the  claimant  should  not  have  the  right  to  come 
again. 

Air.  Coiven  suggested  to  Mr.  Adams  that  the  lan' 
guage  of  the  resolution  pointed  out  a mode  in  which 
the  claim  might  again  come  before  congress. 

The  resolution  lies  over  for  debate. 

Mr.  Brewster,  from  the  committee,  to  which  was 
referred  the  bill  from  the  senate  entitled  “an  act  de- 
claring the  assent  of  congress  to  the  state  of  Illinois 
to  impose  a tax  upon  all  lands  hereafter  sold  by  the 
United  States  in  that  state,  from  and  after  the  time 
of  such  sale,”  reported  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  the  bill  ought  to  be  passed  into  a law. 

Mr.  Meriwether,  from  the  committee  on  public  ex- 
penditures, made  an  additional  report  in  relation  to 
the  expenditures  for  the  improvement  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  particularly  in  relation  lo  the  conduct 
and  accounts  of  Capt.  Taico't,  superintendent  of  that 
work.  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Also,  from  the  same  committee,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing bills,  viz: 

A bill  to  reduce  the  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  fede- 
ral government. 

A bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  navy,  to  re- 
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pea!  the  act  of  March  3,  1837,  providing  for  the  more 
equal  distribution  of  the  navy  pension  fund,  and  to 
reduce  the  navy  to  a peace  establishment. 

A bill  to  reduce  the  military  establishment  of  the 
United  States  and  for  other  purposes. 

A bill  regulating  the  payment  of  expenses  accruing 
on  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports. 

Which  said  bills  w ere  read  a first  and  second  time, 
and  committed  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
state  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Hudson , from  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs, 
reported  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  be 
required  to  investigate  the  frauds  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  in  Arkansas,  or  elsewhere,  upon  the 
Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  or  other  Indians,  and  report 
the  result  of  their  investigation  to  the  house  of  repre 
sentatives  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

Which  resolution  was  read  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Adams,  from  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs, 
moved  that  the  31st  day  of  May  be  set  apart  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  providingfor  the  satisfaction 
of  the  claims  of  certain  American  citizens  for  spo- 
liations committed  on  their  commerce  prior  to  July, 
1800. 

Mr.  Cushing  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  mo- 
tion, which  were  ordered;  and,  being  taken  it  was 
decided  in  the  negative  by  86  nays  to  83  yeas. 

The  house  then  resumed  in  committee  (Mr.  Un- 
derwood of  Ky.  in  the  chair)  the  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  the  army. 

Mr.  McKay,  (who  held  the  floor  from  yesterday),  I 
resumed  and  concluded  his  remarks. 

He  said,  that,  at  the  time  the  committee  rose  last 
evening,  he  was  speaking  of  the  pay  of  officers  of  the 
army.  Mr.  McK.  read  from  documents  to  show  that, 
in  the  course  of  eight  months,  in  the  year  1838,  ge- 
neral Scott  receivecT(including  his  allowance  as  com- 
missioner) $8,190,  [the  items  of  which  Mr.  McK. 
read.]  He  disclaimed  having  made  the  reference 
with  any  view  to  impeach  the  legality  or  propriety! 
of  the  allowances;  that  might  become  a question  for 
future  consideration. 

The  allowances  made  to  officers  were  contingent, 
and  necessarily  fluctuating.  It  was  a very  remarka- 
ble fact  that  many  of  these  allowances  were  depen- 
dent wholly  on  executive  discretion.  Congress,  in- 
stead of  having  performed  its  plain  and  proper  duty, 
had  delegated  it  to  the  executive.  Mr.  McK.  refer- 
red to  the  regulations  as  to  the  relative  number  of 
rooms  allowed  to  the  officers  at  their  quarters  under 
the  acts  of  1821  and  1825,  showing  that  unnecessary 
expenses  were  incurred  for  this  object,  and  economy  ' 
should  be  introduced.  He  also  referred  to  the  fact  | 
that,  by  existing  regulations,  the  commanding  officers  i 
were  allowed  for  transportation  of  their  baggage  10 
cents  per  mile,  and  if  accompanied  by  a servant  18 
cents;  and  all  other  officers  were  allowed  10  cents 
per  mile.  Under  the  regulation  of  1829,  the  officers  j 
were  allowed  $2  per  cwt.  of  their  baggage  for  every 
100  miles.  Now,  the  allowance  was  made,  whether 
any  baggage  was  transported  or  not.  For  the  last 
four  years  the  amount  paid  for  the  transportation  of 
officers’  baggage  alone,  not  including  those  officers  in 
charge  of  public  works,  harbors,  rivers,  &c,  had  va- 
ried from  $60,000  to  $77,000  and  $S0,000  per  year. 

He  had  in  his  remarks  of  yesterday  alluded  to  the 
double  allowance  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  act  of  1818,  made  to  officers  in 
charge  of  bureaus  here.  That  act,  he  contended, 
should  be  repealed. 

To  come  back  to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  as  modified  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  providing  that  the  army  should  be 
brought  down  to  the  number  existing  in  1821.  He 
thought  it  proposed  too  radical  a change,  and  he  had 
indicated  how  it  ought  to  be  modified.  Mr.  McK. 
then  ottered  the  following  amendment: 

Provided,  That  the  recruting  service  shall  cease 
until  the  number  of  non-commissior.ed  officers  and 
privates  i:i  the  various  companies  of  the  several  ar- 
tillery arid  infantry  regiments  shall  be  reduced  by 
death,  expiration  of  term  of  service,  and  such  dis- 
charges as  the  president  may  from  time  to  time  di- 
rect, to  the  number  fixed  by  the  act  entitled,  “an 
act  to  reduce  and  fix  the  military  establishment  of 
the  United  States,”  approved  March  2,  1821:  Jlnd 
provided  further,  That  no  part  of  this  appropriation 
shall  be  applied  after  the  30th  September  next  to 
the  payment  of  the  regiment  of  dragoons  established 
and  authorised  by  the  act  of  23d  May,  1836. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  signified  his  acceptance  of  the 
amendment  as  a substitute  for  his,  (Mr.  J’s)  proposi- 
tion. 

And  the  question  being  then  on  the  substitute,  Mr. 
McKay  continued.  The  grand  aggregate  of  the  army 
now  was  12,539.  If  this  amendment  were  adopted 
it  would  not  elfect  a reduction  instantaneously,  but 
would  reduce  the  number  finally  to  8,039.  It  pro- 
posed that  the  reduction  should  be  gradual.  He 


himself  greatly  preferred  that  the  regiment  of  dra- 
goons should  be  continued  in  service,  but  had  made 
his  amendment  in  the  only  form  the  gentleman  would 
accept  it. 

The  amendment  proposed  to  reduce  the  number  of 
non-commissioned  officers  ultimately,  and  to  keep 
those  now  in  service  until  their  term  of  enlistment 
expired.  If  the  amendment  were  adopted,  it  would 
imply  ari  opinion  that  the  existing  negotiations  would 
terminate  favorably,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
would  show  that  we  were  prepared  for  the  worst 
bv  maintaining  the  army  in  its  existing  form. — 
He  had  a very  important  table,  showing  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  expenses  of  the  army  from  1823  to 
the  present  time.  He  would  not  detain  the  commit- 
tee by  going  through  it,  as  he  should  ask  the  house 
to  have  it  printed.  Any  gentleman  who  wanted  to 
look  into  the  subject  would  see  by  this  table  how  it 
had  happened  that  the  army  had  increased  from  1827 
to  this  time,  annually,  and  the  items  themselves. 

Mr.  Fillmore  raised  a point  of  order.  The  chair- 
man decided  the  amendment  to  be  in  order.  Mr. 
Cushing  appealed.  The  house  sustained  the  decision 
of  the  chair  by  a vote  of  70  to  52:  and  the  question 
recurring  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment;  Mr.  Fill- 
more quoted  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  command- 
ing general  of  the  army  that  sixteen  regiments  would 


country  had  recently  been  t.old  from  all  quarters.  It 
had  been  insisted,  from  one-end  of  the  country  to  the 
Other,  that  Lord  Ashburton  nnd  Mr.  Webster  would 
bring  all  our  disputes  to  an  amicable  arrangement; 
hut  no  sooner  was  this  army  bill  brought  into  the 
house,  and  a word  said  about  reduction,  than  the  ad- 
ministration organ  came  out  with  rumors  of  a war. 
That  paper  should  certainly  have  been  the  last  to 
soun  i the  tocsin. 

Like  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  Adams),  Mr.  G.  had  for  years  watched  the  in- 
crease of  the  army  with  astonishment  and  alarm. 
Mr.  G.  here  went  into  a detail  (several  times  repeat- 
ed during  the  debate)  of  the  successive  augmenta- 
tions of  the  army  by  different  acts  of  congress.  He 
did  this,  he  said,  to  show  by  what  rapid  strides  our 
military  force  had  been  augmented.  He  denied  that 
there  was  any  just  ground  of  alarm  at  this  time,  and 
considered  the  war  rumor  as  gotten  up  merely  to  have 
a bearing  upon  the  present  bill.  Mr.  G.  however, 
admitted  that  the  amendment  proposed  was  liable  to 
some  objections.  It  seemed  to  be  crude  and  undigest- 
ed. and  he  was  not  willing  to  be  considered  as  com- 
mitted to  vote  for  it. 

He  adverted  to  the  number  of  desertions  which 
had  occurred,  and  quoted  appropriations  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  at  a time  to  cover  the  effects  of 


be  the  minimum  requisite  as  a standing  guard  against  them.  If  the  army  was  reorganized,  some  provision 
the  incursion  of  Indian  tribes  or  a sudden  invasion  by  \ ought  to  be  made  to  guard  against  this  source  of  ex- 
a foreign  foe;  and  next  read  that  of  the  secretary  of.  penditure. 


war  that  an  addition  of  at  least  two  regiments  would 
be  required  for  the  manning  of  the  forts  on  our  At- 
lantic and  Western  frontier.  In  confirmation  of  this 
opinion  Mr.  F.  referred  to  a statement  made  at  the 


Mr.  G.  concluded  by  adverting  to  the  change  of 
views  on  the  part  of  gentlemen  who  now  so  valo- 
rously  advocated  a reduction  of  the  army  from  the 
time  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  recommended  its  en- 


extra  session  that  some  of  the  fortifications,  after  j largement,  and  they  had  with  difficulty  responded  to 
having  been  completed  at.  the  cost  of  government,  I his  call.  The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  himself 
had  fallen  into  dilapidation  for  want  of  a single  man  to  j bad  voted  for  the  increase  in  1838,  and  had  also  voted 
take  care  of  them.  ■ an  appropriation  of  $89,000  for  increase  of  rations, 

Mr.  Pendleton  said  that  the  military  committee  ! though  he  now  so  vigorously  denounced  abuses  on 
had  directed  him  to  say  that  they  could  not  recom- ! tbi is  subject.  His  eye  had  accidentally  fallen  upon 
mend  the  adoption  of  the  pending  amendment.  j a vote  in  the  negative  on  a motion  to  reconsider  the 
Mr.  Goggin  here  interposed,  and  considered  it  his  passage  of  that  bill,  and  among  the  nays  he  found 
duty,  as  the  statement  just  made  was  calculated  to  the  name  of  “James  J.  McKay” — he  presumed  the 
have  some  weight  with  this  committee,  to  state  that  same  gentleman  who  now  moved  the  amendment, 
there  had  been  but  five  members  present,  and  they  : [A  laugh.] 

were  divided  three  to  two.  | He  said,  in  conclusion,  that  he  was  disposed  to  rely 

Mr.  Pendleton  considered  the  interruption  as  whol-  j on  the  militia  for  our  defence;  was  opposed  to  any 
ly  unnecessary.  The  gentleman  could  not  suppose  increase  of  the  army,  and  most  decidedly  in  favor  of 
he  intended  to  conceal  such  a fact,  or  make  any  I its  reduction. 

statement  with  a view  to  deceive.  He  had  no  pur- ! Mr.  Cushing  obtained  the  floor,  and  moved  that  the 
pose  to  produce  an  impression  that  the  military  com-  committee  rise,  which  motion  prevailed,  and  the  com- 
mittee had  been  unanimous;  on  the  contrary,  they  mittee  rose. 

had  been  as  equally  divided  in  opinion  as  it  was  pos-|  Mr.  Brockway , on  leave  given,  from  the  select  com- 

sible.  * ! mittee  to  whom  the  subject  had  been  referred,  re- 

Mr.  P.  then  proceeded  to  submit  the  reasons  which  ! ported  a bill  making  an  appropriation  for  the  erec- 

prevailed  with  him  to  oppose  the  amendment.  He  tion  of  a monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Cap- 

adverted  to  the  great  extent  of  our  frontier,  to  its  j tain  Nathan  Hale,  of  Connecticut.  Read  twice  and 
exposed  condition,  and  especially  to  the  large  force 
collected  on  the  other  side  of  our  whole  northern 
boundary — a force  more  than  double  the  whole  nurn- 


committed.  The  house  then  adjourned. 

Thursday,  May  27.  Mr.  Lowell  presented  a pe- 


ber  of  our  army — while  most  of  our  fortresses  were 
destitute  even  of  men  sufficient  to  protect  them  from 
the  injuries  of  the  weather.  Mr.  P.  next  referred 
to  the  growing  interest  of  our  citizens  in  the  region 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  This  was  getting  to 
be  so  large  that  government  would  be,  before  long, 
under  the  necessity  of  asserting  our  rights  there,  and 
providing  protection  for  our  people. 

In  reply  to  what  Mr.  McKay  had  urged  on  the 
subject  of  abuses  in  the  army,  Mr.  P.  argued  that 
these  furnished  no  ground  to  conclude  that  the  army 
ought  therefore  to  be  diminished  in  size.  If  these 
abuses  existed,  let  them  be  corrected;  but  what  had 
this  to  do  with  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  our 
forces? 

[Mr.  McKay  said  be  had  not  urged  it  as  an  argu- 
ment for  reduction.] 

Mr.  Pendleton  continued.  If  the  reduction  must 
be  made,  let  it  be  done  on  some  regular  and  well  di- 
gested system,  so  that  each  arm  of  our  military  es- 
tablishment might  bear  its  due  proportion.  Mr.  P. 
suggested  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  the  expediency  of  postponing  the  present 
bill,  say  for  one  week,  arid  taking  up  the  bill  report- 
ed this  morning  to  reduce  the  army  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Goggin  could  not  admit  that  the  endorsement 
by  the  military  committee  of  the  propriety  of  re- 
taining the  army  in  its  present  condition  had  any 
more  weight  than  the  opinion  of  an  equal  number  of 
other  members  of  the  house.  He  was,  with  such 
knowledge  as  he  did  possess  of  the  general  subject, 
in  favor  of  a reduction  of  the  army;  he  had  warred 
against  its  increase,  at  home,  in  1838,  and  circum- 
stances had  since  shown  his  opinion  to  have  been 
correct,  and  if  there  was  no  necessity  of  increasing 
the  army  then,  there  surely  could  be  none  now. 

it  was  now  said  that  our  foreign  relations  remain 
unsettled,  and  that  we  might  have  sudden  use  for  our 
military  force.  This  was  quite  contrary  to  what  the 


tit  ion  from  citizens  of  Bucksport,  Maine,  praying  a 
check  of  the  introduction  of  wood,  spars,  &c.  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  Brunswic;  also,  a memorial  in  re- 
lation to  the  depressed  state  of  our  coosting  trade. 
Referred. 

Mr.  Levy  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  late 
Indian  murders  in  Florida,  and  after  commenting 
against  the  president’s  late  message  in  relation  to  the 
Florida  war,  introduced  a resolution  calling  for  the 
correspondence  between  the  commanding  general 
and  the  secretary  of  war.  His  resolution  was  first 
objected  to,  but  being  amended  by  him,  was  passed, 
limiting  the  call  to  January  1st  ult. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Floydd  reported  a bill  from  the  commit- 
tee on  territories  for  an  appropriation  to  fill  up  the 
grounds  along  the  sea  wall  at  St.  Augustine. 

Mr.  J.  C-  Clark,  from  the  committee  on  commerce, 
reported  a bill  on  subject  of  light-houses,  and  for  an 
additional  inspector  thereof. 

Mr.  Irvin  presented  proceedings  of  citizens  of 
Centre  county,  Pa.  in  favor  of  protection  of  Ameri- 
can interests  against  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  Hall  moved  to  take  up  the  resolution  based 
upon  the  memorial  of  Wit.  Wright,  in  relation  to 
frauds  of  the  commonwealth  bank  of  Boston,  that  a 
select  committee  for  inquiring  into  be  appointed, &c. 
It  was  amended  and  adopted. 

The  army  appropriation  bill  was  then  taken  up  in 
committee,  (Mr.  Underwood  in  the  chair.) 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  by  way  of  compromise,  and  to 
keep  the  army  at  its  present  actual  force,  offered  the 
following  amendment  as  a substitute  for  the  pending 
amendment: 

Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  amendment  shall 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  any  officers  or  privates 
hereafter  to  be  appointed  or  enlisted  beyond  the  num- 
ber now  actually  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Cushing  said  the  real  question  was  whether 
we  would  proceed  to  make  a great  reduction  of  the 
defences  of  the  country  by  sea  and  bv  land.  He 
would  take  a general  view  of  the  subject.  In  refe- 
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ronce  to  the  army,  both  the  secretary  of  war  and 
Gen.  Scott,  had  recommended  an  augmentation  from 
14  to  16  regiments,  in  April  last  as  well  as  Decem- 
ber. The  committee  on  military  affairs  had  declar- 
ed against  a reduction.  The  navy  appropriation  was 
reduced  in  a hasty  way  and  by  precipitate  action; 
and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  department;  and, 
also  of  the  naval  committee.  The  same  was  now 
proposed  in  respect  to  the  army.  Is  not  the  present 
an  ill  chosen  time  for  it?  The  actual  attitude  of  our 
country  forbids  it.  He  did  not  intend  to  invite  or 
propagate  a war  panic.  Mr.  C.  next  referred  to  re- 
lations with  Mexico, against  which  country  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  had  said  that  our  claims  were 
two  and  a half  millions.  But  this  was  not  one-half 
the  case,  for  the  commissioners  had  not  yet  adjudi- 
cated upon  a large  portion  of  the  claims.  Next,  Mr. 
C.  referred  to  our  relations  with  Great  Britain. 
With  her  vve  had  three  boundary  questions,  the  north 
eastern,  northern  and  north  western.  There  were 
also  three  questions  of  honor  which  might  ultimate- 
ly resolve  themselves  into  questions  of  indemnity: 
the  question  of  the  Caroline,  the  Creole,  and  the  Af- 
rican seizures.  There  were  two  other  questions,  one, 
the  great  maritime  question  of  the  liberty  of  the  seas; 
2dly.  whether  Great  Britain  by  act  of  parliament,  or 
the  five  great  powers  by  treaty  should  interpolate  in- 
to the  law  of  nations  the  universal  right  of  search. 
There  were  other  equally  grave  questions  of  com- 
mercial relations.  Without  considering  others, 
there  were  eight  grave  questions,  and  a minister  spe- 
cial and  extraordinary  was  sent  here  to  negotiate 
them.  Great  Britain  was  taking  the  means  necessa- 
ry to  augment  and  support  her  army  and  navy. 
W7hat  a spectacle  do  we  present.  Instead  of  boldly 
imposing  the  requisite  taxes,  it  seems  to  be  a ques- 
tion whether  we  are  to  disband  not  the  army,  but 
the  government  itself.  Would  not  Lord  Ashburton 
inquire,  “how  far  Great  Britain  can  insist  on  her 
claims?  Mr.  -C.  held  that  any  immediate  war  was 
not  only  not  to  be  anticipated,  but  was  impossible; 
for  in  our  present  attitude.  Great  Britain  can  do 
what  she  pleases.  But  degradation  is  to  be  feared 
more  than  war.  This  reduction  was  being  made 
with  hot  haste,  and  without  proper  investigation  into 
its  requisite  details.  Our  state  of  peace  requires 
our  present  army.  It  is  no  war  question.  Our  navy 
wa=  positively  reduced  below  its  force  of  1341.  It 
was  an  error  tosuppose  it  was  merely  reduced  to  the 
force  of  1841.  The  appropriation  for  that,  year,  (in- 
cluding of  August,  1S4  1,)  was  in  all  $7,416,643.  For 
this  year  it  was  about  a million  less.  And  now  a 
still  farther  reduction  was  proposed  in  the  budget  of 
bills  reported  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  yester- 
day. We  will  have  but  a small  portion  of  govern- 
ment standing  on  its  four  legs.  With  the  admitted 
uses  of  an  army  in  time  of  peace,  can  a reduction 
be  made,  compatibly  with  the  public  interests?  It 
was  first  proposed  to  reduce  it  from  12,000  to  6,000, 
then  to  8,  arid  then  to  10,000,  in  addition  to  which 
one  of  the  bills  proposed  a farther  reduction.  We 
have  12  soldiers  to  every  17,000  souls  in  the  Union, 
and  it  is  admitted  that  militia  are  not  to  be  employ- 
ed to  garrison  our  forts.  The  idea  that  a military 
bureau  here  was  a military  p .st,  was  complained  of 
as  an  abuse;  but  why  then  had  not  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  introduced  a bill,  long  ago,  for 
its  reformation.  Why  did  he  not  now?  His  long 
array  of  antiquated  abuses,  most  of  which  existed 
too  prior  to  the  law  of  1828,  were  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a bias  in  favor  of  reduction,  unless  the  house 
made  an  exact  analysis  of  their  pertinency  to  the 
question.  There  are  abuses  in  the  army,  and  there- 
fore, the  army  must  be  abolished!  Such  an  argu- 
ment would  abolish  this  house  also.  Our  troops 
were  not  enough  to  mount  guard  on  the  frontier. 
They  could  scarcely  see  each  other;  it  was  one  man 
for  every  two  miles.  Ilovv  many  days  ago  was  it 
since  there  was  not  a man  in  the  fort  at  Annapolis 
to  fire  a gun  when  the  Warspite  landed  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton. [Some  opponent  here  remarked  that  two  years 
ago  there  were  none  at  N.  York  to  return  a salute.] 
Mr.  C.  here  adverted  to  the  decay  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, to  the  63,000  Indian  warriors  of  the  west,  and 
to  the  proposition  of  the  secretary  to  throw  some 
posts  in  advance  to  preserve  our  connexion  with  the 
Oregon.  But  expenditures  had  been  cut  down  to 
the  point  of  mere  existence  itself  Jt  was  resolved 
that  government  should  run  under  bare  poles.  The 
diplomatic  corps,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  had  escap- 
ed safely  through  the  house:  but  all  the  contingen- 
cies of  the  departments  had  been  refused  in  the  ap- 
propriation bills,  and  whether  they  would  pass  at  all, 
who  could  say?  They  had  been  rejected  because 
there  were  not  two  laws  to  be  shown  for  them.  They 
had  the  sanction  of  law:  for  what  was  an  act  of  ap- 
propriation but  a law  of  the  land?  The  prostration 
of  the  army  and  navy  was  of  a piece  with  ai!  the 
rest,  file  dominant  party  could  nut  escape  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  power,  and  need  not  expect  it.  The 


course  of  the  house  reminded  him  of  the  language 
of  Regan  and  Goneril,  in  Sliakspeare’s  immortal 
play: 

“What?  fifty  followers? 

Is  it  not  well?  what  should  you  need  of  more? 

Yea,  or  so  many?  with  that  both  charge  and  danger 
Speak’gainst  so  great  a nuifiber.  * * * 

What?  must  I come  to  you 
With  five  and  twenty,  Regan?  said  you  so? 

Regun.  And  speak  it  again,  my  lord:  no  more  with  me. 
Goneril.  * * Hear  me,  my  lord: 

What  need  you  five  and  twenty? — ten? — or  five? 
Regan.  What  need  one?” 

This  seemed  to  be  much  like  the  argument  of  the 
democrats  of  the  house.  [A  laugh.] 

Mr.  C.  said  he  was  aware  that  this  movement  to 
reduce  both  the  army  and  navy  was  connected  with 
the  tariff  question;  and  that  it  was  prompted,  in 
part,  by  the  fear  of  laying  taxes  and  passing  an  ade- 
quate revenue  law. 

Mr  C.  insisted  that  it  was  wrong  to  destroy  the 
government  to  save  money, or  to  cripple  the  govern- 
ment to  save  money.  It  was  not  economy,  but  ulti- 
mately must  turn  out  to  be  the  most  wasteful  extra- 
vagance. If  gentlemen  humbled  the  nation  before  a 


war.  For  he  would  answer  for  himself,  and  he  was 
sure  for  all  others  on  that  floor,  that  in  case  of  the 
approach  of  a foreign  war  this  question  was  settled. 
The  argument  of  Ihe  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
amounted  to  this:  that  all  those  who  desired  a re- 
duction, either  in  the  army  or  the  navy,  were  ene- 
mies to  their  country,  and  were  opposed  to  national 
defences  in  time  of  war.  But  Mr.  G.  met  this  as  a 
peace  question,  as  the  gentleman  had  stated  it  to  be. 
He  adverted  to  our  unsettled  claims  on  Mexico;  but 
had  be  advised  war  with  that  power?  He  had  not; 
but,  he  thought  it  might  be  expedient  to  “menace” 
Mexico  as  a means  of  obtaining  what  was  our  due. 
To  menace  Mexico?  Mexico  require  the  U.  States 
to  put  on  her  armor?  Why  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  menace  had  come  from  the  other  side,  and 
that  we  must  keep  up  a respectable  army  lest  Mexi- 
co should  invade  us! — one  of  the  most  imbecile  of  all 
the  powers  of  the  earth! 

But  the  gentleman  had  alluded  also  to  questions  of 
negotiation  between  this  government  a rid  that  of 
Great  Britain — a power  in  the  opposite  extreme — 
the  most  formidable  nation  on  the  globe,  and  one 
who  seemed  to  be  stretching  her  arms  fast  around  it. 
But,  though  she  was  thus  powerful,  she  was  not 


foreign  government — if  they  said  to  Great  Britain  likely  to  be  easily  provoked  into  a war  with  the  Uui- 
y on  may  tread  upon  us,  you  may  spit  on  us,  but  vve  ted  Slates  on  any  slight  considerations, 
are  afraid  to  vote  taxes — must  it  not  lead  to  a state  I The  cry  of  retrenchment  and  reform  there  had 
of  things  producing  such  an  irritation  in  the  public  \ risen  up  till  it  had  reached  the  throne  itself:  tiie  de- 
mind as  to  render  war  in  the  end  but  the  more  pro-  j maud  was  not  only  heard  in  parliament,  but  at  the 
hable?  In  this  view  the  present  course  seemed  to  council  hoard.  She  was  in  no  condition  to  desire  a 
him  as  any  Ihing  but  true  economy.  And,  besides,  ! war  with  the  United  States.  Nor  did  vve  desire  such 
did  not  gentlemen  perfectly  well  know  that,  if  they  ' a collision  mo-e  than  she.  The  two  nations  were  of 
pressed  this  thing  so  far,  there  must  necessarily  come  kindred  origin,  and  were  bound  by  a thousand  ties  of 
a tremendous  reaction?  Gentlemen  might,  in  this  mutual  interest.  Besides,  the  time  was  past  when 
whirlwind  of  so-called  retrenchment  and  reform,  re-  the  masses  of  men  in  two  friendly  nations  would 
duce  all  the  branches  of  the  public  expenditure  to  suffer  a handful  of  politicians  to  plunge  them  need- 
the  last  possible  minimum;  they  might  run  a iiori-  lessly  in  mutual  destruction.  Should  any  danger 
zontal  section  through  the  entire  expenses  of  the  go-  arise,  England  would  be  threatened  by  it  quite  as 
vernment,  and  cut  off  at  a blow  whatever  sum  peep-  1 much  as  we.  and  Mr.  G.  threw  out  these  remarks  in 
ed  above  it;  but  all  men  of  sense  arid  experience  no  spirit  of  menace;  far  from  it;  but  merely  in  il- 
could  not  but  well  know  that  a tremendous  and  de-"1  lustration  of  the  position  that  considerations  of  jus- 
structive  reaction  must  lie  the  inevitable  conse-  tice,  of  policy,  and  of  mutual  interest  afforded  suffi- 
quence.  The  people  would  not  bear  it.  The  insli-  cient  guaranty  for  a long  continuance  of  amicable 
tutions  of  the  country  would  resist  and  repel  it;  relations  with  that  formidable  power, 
there  would  be  a renovation,  a recreation  of  ail  that  j He  would  now  turn  to  more  satisfactory  subjects 
had  been  destroyed.  The  public  indignation  would  Gf  contemplation — to  mutual  peace,  mutual  corn- 
clear  away  the  chaos  of  ruins,  and  build  in  its  place  merce,  mutual  prosperity.  There  was  no  need  of 
a new  creation,  greater  perhaps  and  more  magniff-  putting  the  army  on  a war  establishment.  Could  any 
cent.  1 hese  dilapidations  must  he  paid  for,  and  far  body  imagine  that  an  army  of  12,500  men  was  go- 
more  money  would  be  needed  than  it  the  govern-  ;ng  to  alarm  Great  Britain — a government  with  a 
ment  had  been  properly  supplied  with  suitable  and  standing  army  far  exceeding  100,000  men,  brave, 
necessary  means.  j weu  disciplined,  well  appointed,  veteran  troops?  It 

This  operation  would  show  how  much  easier  a was  amusing  to  think  of  gentlemen  talking  about 
thing  it  was  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up  again,  keeping  up  our  army  to  its  present  size  as  a protec- 


The  navy  was  like  a beautiful  tree:  a very  short 
operation  laid  it  low,  but  a long  time  would  be  re- 
quisite before  it  could  grow  up  to  its  former  beauty. 


lion  against  British  aggressions.  Our  little  army 
were  not  going  to  scare  a man  or  a woman  either  in 
Great  Britain  or  in  Mexico.  No,  no;  if  war  must 


Gentlemen  acted  as  if  they  wielded  the  power  of  come,  our  resources  were  not  in  this  army  of  twelve 
omnipotence,  and  had  but  to  say  “let  it  be,”  and  all  thousand  men.  They  were  scarce  sufficient  for  the 
would  be  created.  But  this  was  an  impracticability;  nucleus  round  which  to  congregate  our  forces — 
and  so  they  would  find  it.  He  protested  now,  be-  scarcely  a first  platoon,  a marching  division  to  repel 
forehand,  against  this  work  of  demolition  and  de-  an  invading  enemy  under  British  officers, 
struction.  j We  must  rely  upon  our  people — upon  the  militia 

Mr.  Gilmer  concurred  with  much  that  Mr.  C.  had  of  the  land.  Tiiis  was  our  real  reliance  at  all  times, 
said,  and  with  his  general  principles  as  laid  down,  The  entire  spirit  and  services  of  our  institutions — 
but  the  deductions  he  (Mr.  G ) drew  from  them  prejudices,  if  you  please,  the  honest  manly  preju- 
j were  in  favor  of  retrenchment  and  reform.  This  dices  of  our  people,  were  all  decidedly  against 
; dreaded  “tempest  of  retrenchment”  would  not  pro-  ; standing  armies  in  time  of  peace.  And  had  not  ail 
I duce  such  general  desolation  and  ruin  as  he  had  ap-  our  previous  history  justified  us  in  looking  to  tl  e 
prehended.  The  effect  would  be,  not  ruin,  but  re-  j militia  as  our  right  arm?  How  many  of  our  glc- 
novation,  recreation,  from  the  ruins  of  a long  abuse,  rious  fields  had  been  won  by  militia  forces?  The 
i It  was  not  proposed  to  cut  down  the  tree,  either  of  regular  army  could  not  defend  us,  it  could  serve  to 
liberty  or  law;  but  merely  to  lop  off'  some  decayed  stand  on  the  right  and  let  the  militia  dress  by  its  co- 
j and  useless  branches;  not  to  touch  the  root,  but  only  lumns.  Our  staff  was  sufficient  to  the  command  of 
! to  cause  its  shade  to  spread  the  wider  over  the  rights  an  army  of  50,000  men.  With  such  a provision  of 
and  liberties  of  the  country,  so  that  vve  might,  sit  in  | military  departments,  and  vvith  such  officers,  it 
: security  “under  our  own  vine  and  our  own  fig  tree,  j would  be  easy  to  fill  up  the  ranks  whenever  the 
j with  none  to  make  us  afraid.”  The  gentleman’s  . country  was  seriously  threatened.  In  the  last  war 
apprehensions  were  entirely  groundless.  The  gen-  j we  began  with  a mere  handful,  vet  we  came  out  of 
tleman  had  not  only  most  pathetically  adjured  the  ; the  contest  covered  vvith  glory.  The  pracliccl 
house,  but  had  resorted  to  the  power  of  poetry,  j question  was,  what  force  ought  to  be  retained  as  a 
and  very  beautifully  quoted  Shakspeare.  He  had  ; peace  establishment?  Mr.  G.  sought  not  to  cripple 
presented  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  fallen  royal- : the  government — not  to  push  retrenchment  to  the 
ty,  reduced  by  his  own  foily  arid  extravagance  to  de-  j injury  of  the  public  service.  To  injure  the  govern- 
pendence  on  unnatural  children;  and  had  given  the  ment  was  necessarily  to  injure  the  people.  He  was 


words  of  his  hard-hearted  daughter.  Mr.  G.  would 
answer  him  by  quoting,  in  reply,  the  words  of  Lear 
himself,  taking  the  liberty  of  changing  one  word 
that  could  not  be  spoken  here:  “Let  commerce 
thrive,  for  Lear  wants  soldiers.”  Let  peace,  let 
commerce,  let  order,  let  economy  thrive,  for  the 
country  wanted  soldiers,  and  that  was  the  way  to 
get  them. 

Mr.  G.  had  followed  the  remarks  of  his  friend 
from  Massachusetts  through  all  that  part  of  his 
speech  which  referred  to  our  foreign  relations,  and 
had  listened  with  anxiety  to  discover  whether  tiie 
gentleman  had  any  information  which  Mr.  G.  did  not 
possess  as  to  the  prospect  or  danger  of  a foreign 


aware  that  General  Scott  had  recommended  that  the 
army  be  augmented  by  two  additional  regiments,  be- 
sides a corps  of  sappers  and  miners.  Did  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  support  that  recommen- 
dation? Not  at  all,  nor  had  any  other  member:  it 
seemed  to  be  conceded,  by  general  consent,  that  no 
increase  was  at  present  expedient. 

Mr.  G.  then  proceeded  to  inquire  whether  the  ar- 
my could  not  with  propriety  be  diminished.  If  he 
could  make  out  a fair  case  he  thought  the  gentleman  ' 
from  Massachusetts  would  be  bound  to  go  with  him 
in  voting  for  reduction. 

The  gentleman  had  said  that  no  gentleman  had  yet 
attempted  to  answer  the  argument  of  the  secretary 
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of  war,  submitted  in  bis  report.  Mr.  G.  should  ar- 
gue the  question  on  the  admissions  of  the  secretary 
himself.  The  secretary  admitted  it  seems  that  the 
Florida  war  was  over,  or  at  all  events  that  no  more 
than  two  regiments  (1,600  men)  need  be  retained 
there,  out  of  the  5,212  men  now  there.  That  would 
leave  3,612  men  to  be  disposed  of.  In  the  eastern 
military  division  there  were  38  posts  (twenty  with- 
out any  troops)  containing  2,486  men;  in  the  west- 
ern 17  posts  with  2,176  men.  In  all  the  posls  there 
were  4,662  men.  The  total  military  force  then,  was, 
with  the  Florida  army,  9,874  men,  besides  1,000  staff, 
musicians,  non-combatants,  &e.  making  10,874.  Its 
nominal  force  was  12,539  supposing  all  the  ranks 
filled.  Was  the  gentleman  in  favor  of  manning  and 
gunning  every  post  throughout  the  union,  oi  keeping 
lip  in  peace  such  a force  as  would  be  needed  in  war. 
No  man,  he  presumed,  dreamed  of  this.  Much  has  al- 
ready been  appropriated  for  fortifications,  and  he  was 
willing  to  allow  4,000  men  for  the  eastern  and  4,000 
for  the  western  division,  thus  increasingthe  one  1,824 
men,  and  the  other  1,514.  Mr.  G.  adverted  to  the 
character  of  the  western  people  and  the  improve- 
ments and  facilities  of  communication  there,  as  an 
argument  that  4,000  would  be  amply  sufficient  for 
the  western  division.  These  improvements  in  the 
facilities  of  commerce,  he  said,  were  the  arts  of 
peace,  which  had  thus  silently  prepared  for  war. 
They  seemed  intended  by  inscrutable  wisdom  to 
teach  man  that  peace  was  his  true  policy  and  his 
real  happiness.  War,  after  all,  when  calmly  consi- 
dered, was  but  a vulgar  and  brutal  employment:  it 
was  an  accomplishment  in  which  the  brute  far  exceed- 
ed the  bravest  man  that  ever  had  lived  or  died.  lie 
did  not  mean  to  disparage  military  science  or  milita- 
ry fame:  but  was  it  not  true  that  Julius  Csesar  him- 
self was  but  a coward,  a mere  poltroon,  by  the  sid§ 
of  a game  cock  or  a bull  dog?  It  was  peace  and 
virtue  which  adorned  and  blessed  human  society, 
and  brought  man  nearer  to  a resemblance  of  his 
Maker. 

It  had  sometimes  been  said,  as  well  in  the  house  • 
as  out  of  it,  that  we  were  but  badly  prepared  for 
war.  Mr.  G.  could  not  subscribe  to  that  sentiment; 
peace  '<  ad  better  prepared  us  for  it  than  we  had  ever 
been  before.  The  introduction  of  steam  conveyan- 
ces had  changed  the  entire  face  of  the  country,  and 
a whole  company  of  men  might  now  be  transported, 
armed,  from  place  to  place,  at  little  more  cost  and 
in  far  less  time  than  a single  barrel  of  flour  could 
during  the  last  war.  Peace  had  thus  fortified  the 
country,  and  had  thus  enabled  us  safely  to  reduce 
our  army,  and  thereby  consult  economy;  which  Mr. 
G.  held  to  be  as  much  the  duty  of  government  as  of 
individuals.  Extravagance  was  often  the  cause  of 
injustice. 

It  would  be  perceived  that  he  thus  proposed  to 
keep  the  army  on  a peace  establishment  of  8,000 
men,  which  would  be  a saving  of  4,513  from  its  pre- 
sent number.  He.  considered  this  as  a pretty  large 
saving,  a reduction  calculated  perhaps  to  startle  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  That  gentleman 
seemed  to  have  the  growling  of  John  Bull  always  in 
his  ears;  he  trembled  at  the  indignation  of  Mexico, 
and  was  for  keeping  every  man  in  pay.  But,  if 

8.000  men  were  sufficient,  why  attempt  to  keep  up  a 
war  establishment  in  time  of  peace;  If  we  were  to 
have  war,  did  gentlemen  suppose  that  an  army  of 

40.000  men  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  hostile 
forces  with  which  Great  Britain  would  assail  us?  No 
man  could  believe  it  for  a moment.  Repealing  bis 
disclaimer  of  any  extensive  acquaintance  with  mili- 
tary subjects, and  bis  readiness  to  yield  to  thegreat- 
cr  knowledge  and  experience  of  other  gentlemen, 
Mr.  G.  concluded  the  first  division  of  bis  speech,  and 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Tillinghast,  the  committee  rose 
and  reported  progress,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  May  27.  Mr.  Pendleton , on  leave  given, 
from  the  committee  on  military  attairs,  made  a re- 
port upon  the  establishment  of  a chain  of  military 
posts  from  council  Bluffs  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  accom- 
panied by  a bill  to  establish  two  additional  military 
posts. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pendleton,  the  bill  was  referred 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
union,  and,  with  the  accompanying  report,  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stanly,  5,000  extra  copies  of  the 
report  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Campbell  ottered  the  following; 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  military  affairs  be 
instructed  to  report  a bill  providing  for  the  reduction 
of  the  regulararmy  and  in  thefollowmg  manner:  That 
each  company  of  cavalry  and  infantry  beredticcd  to 
fifty  men,  rank  and  file,  and  that  the  second  regiment 
of  dragoons  be  disbanded  by  the  1st  of  January,  1743. 
That  said  bill  shall  also  provide  for  reducing  the 
number  and  the  pay  of  the  staff  officers  of  the  army 
and  the  ordnance  and  two  engineer  corps  to  their 
number  and  pay  previous  to  the  act  of  the  5th  July, 


1838,  and  for  equalizing  the  pay  for  all  officers  of  the 
same  grade  in  the  various  corps  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment; also,  for  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Toland,  it  was  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble. 

After  the  transaction  of  private  business  the  house 
adjourned. 

Saturday,  May  28.  The  speaker  laid  before  the 
house  the  following  letter,  which  was  laid  on  the  table, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Bostod,  May  25,  1842. 

Sir:  Finding  myself  compelled,  by  very  serious 
illness  in  my  family,  to  abandon  the  hope  of  return- 
ing to  congress  at  the  present  session,  I have  this  day 
resigned  my  seat,  and  have  communicated  the  fact  to 
the  executive  of  the  commonwealth.  I am,  with  very 
true  regard,  your  friend  and  servant, 

ROBT.  C.  W1NTHROP. 

The  lion.  John  White, 

Speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  U.  S. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house: 

A letter  from  the  secretary  cf  the  treasury,  trans- 
mitting, the  information  required  in  relation  to  the 
payments  made  to  James  D.  Doty,  out  of  the  appro- 
priation for  the  erection  of  public  buildings  in  the 
territory  of  Wisconsin.  Referred  to  the  committee 
on  the  territories. 

A letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  the  23d  Fe- 
bruary last,  transmitting  tabular  statements  showing 
the  export  anil  import  of  tobacco,  together  with  the 
import  into  Great  Britain,  and  estimates  of  the  con- 
sumption of  tobacco  in  the  United  States;  which  letter 
and  statements  were  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table,  and 
5,000  extra  copies  thereof  to  be  printed. 

Also  two  letters  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy  on 
the  subject  of  navy  pensions. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Md.  from  the  committee  on  com- 
merce, to  which  had  been  referred  sundry  petitions 
praying  the  protection  of  American  labor  and  the 
promotion  of  reciprocal  commerce,  & c.  made  a re- 
port recommending  the  passage  of  the  following  re- 
solution and  bills. 

A joint  resolution,  requiring  the  president  at  such 
times  as  he  shall  deem  advisable,  to  give  the  proper 
notice  for  terminating  such  treaties  with  European 
powers  as  have  established  the  privilege  of  importing 
on  equal  terms  other  articles  than  those  the  produce 
of  the  countries  in  whose  vessels  the  importations  are 
made. 

A bill  to  establish  reciprocity  in  the  commercial 
regulations  of  the  United  States  in  their  intercourse 
with  British  colonial  ports. 

A bill  to  alter  the  mode  of  admeasuring  the  tonnage 
of  ships  and  other  vessels. 

Laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  he  printed. 

The  house  then  proceeded  to  the  transaction  of 
private  business,  and  afterwards  adjourned. 

Monday,  May  30.  The  honorable  Thomas  M.  T. 
Mc'Kennan,  representative  elect  from  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  vice  Joseph  Lawrence,  deceased,  ap- 
peared, was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Mcrriwether  asked  leave  to  offer  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  read  for  information: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  navy  commu-  | 
nicale  to  this  house  all  orders  issued  to  the  several 
navy  yards  from  that  department  since  the  first  of 
May  instant,  in  reference  to  the  buildings,  equipping, 
fitting  out,  and  launching  of  vessels;  and  whether  any 
dismissals  have  been  made  since  the  first  of  May  in- 
stant, of  carpenters  and  ship-builders,  or  other  work- 
men, at  said  yards;  and,  if  so,  for  what,  cause,  and  the 
number,  and  what  increase  may  have  been  made  in 
the  number  of  said  workmen  at  any  time  since  the 
first  of  January  last. 

The  resolution  was  objected  to,  but  the  rules  being 
suspended,  it  was  adopted. 

The  army  appropriation  bill  was  then  resumed  in 
committee. 

The  pending  question  was  on  Mr.  Roosevelt's  amend- 
ment, to  Mr.  C.  Johnson's  modified  amendment. 

Mr.  Gilmer  resumed.  He  reiterated  his  convic- 
tion that  there  was  no  cause  of  apprehension  for  war 
with  either  Mexico  or  Great  Britain.  There  was  no 
feeling  of  hostility  entertained  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  of  Europe,  against  our  institutions.  There 
was  a very  natural  hostility  on  the  part  of  their  go- 
vernments however,  against  our  institutions,  and  that 
hostility  was  transferred  to  some  extent  against  our 
people:  but  the  distinction  between  the  people  of 
Europe,  and  the  governments  of  Europe,  was  be- 
coming wider  and  wider  every  day.  With  a few 
exceptions  (he  was  happy  to  designate  France  as  one) 
it  was  their  interest  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  legi- 
timacy and  inheritance  of  power,  to  foster  feelings 
of  hostility  against  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  day  was  past  when  the  people  of 
Europe  would  sympathise  with  that  hostility.  The 
time  was  coming  when  the  energies  of  their  govern- 


ments would  be  required  to  prevent  the  progress  of 
reform  or  revolution  among  themselves.  The  beau- 
ty of  our  institutions  reflected  back  the  deformity  of 
theirs;  and  when  the  people  of  Europe  should  come 
to  understand  the  insidious  warfare  of  sowing  seeds 
of  discontent  and  disunion  amongst  us  carried 
on  by  her  interested  despotisms  they  would  not  be 
at  a loss  to  know  their  true  position.  The  actual 
aggregate  of  the  United  States  army  was  500  less 
than  he  had  erroneously  stated  it  the  other  day.  As 
to  the  Florida  war,  there  ought  to  be  an  end  to  it. 
He  was  in  favor  of  occupying  it  by  armed  settlers, 
letting  the  possession  of  the  land  be  the  reward  of 
their  expulsion  of  the  savages.  The  secretary  of 
war  had  proclaimed  the  war  ended.  The  delegate 
from  Florida  on  the  other  hand  proclaimed  it  “still 
beginning  never  ending.”  He  Mr.  G.  was  not  in 
favor  of  concluding  it  by  appropriations  from  the 
treasury  for  standing  armies,  and  specified  thereduc- 
tions  that  might  be  made  in  each  department,  staff, 
engineers,  topographicals,  store-keepers,  artificers, 
line,  &c.  Mr.  G.  deprecated  standing  armies.  The 
people  themselves  were  our  proper  defence.  Mr.  G. 
here  adverted  to  some  of  the  abuses  of  the  army  the 
commutation  of  officers  subsistence  (extended  even 
to  the  military  academy)  forage  for  horses,  double 
rations,  &c.  and  thought  no  department  called  so 
loudly  for  reform,  as  the  war  department  and  the 
army  in  its  ramifications.  He  was  no  enemy  to  the 
army  but  a system  of  abuses  which  would  break  it 
down  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  he  was  opposed 
to  irregular  pay.  He  was  for  cutting  off  every  spe- 
cies of  extra  and  irregular  allowance.  This  was  the 
case  in  the  navy  and  why  should  it  not  be  in  the 
army.  Commutation  if  absolutely  requisite  should 
be  fixed  in  amount  by  law.  Mr.  G.  specified  some 
of  the  abuses  of  which  he  complained.  He  would 
not  repeat  those  that  Mr.  J\IcKay  had  adverted  to. 
On  the  face  of  this  bill,  he  would  call  attention  to  the 
items  “for  commutation  of  officers’  subsistence 
$527,264,”  “for  commutation  of  forage  for  officers’ 
horses  $116,9771,”  “for  commutation  of  clothing  for 
officers’  servants  $80,240,”  “for  armament  of  fortifi- 
cations, including  salary  of  a special  agent  to  attend 
at  the  foundries  employed  in  making  cannon,  150,000 
dollars,”  &c. 

These  were  abuses  in  his  opinion.  In  the  latter 
item,  it  was  not  the  amount  merely  of  $150,000  that 
he  complained  of,  but  this  appropriation  covered 
abuses  unwarranted  by  law  or  necessity  of  the  pub- 
lic service.  Had  any  member  of  the  committee 
thought  of  the  fact  that  the  special  agent  whom  they 
were  now  called  on  to  recognise  by  lav/  had  existed 
not  by  iaw  but  by  what  were  called  “regulations  of 
the  department,”  a species  of  legislation  which  creat- 
ed almost  as  many  officers  and  expended  almost  as 
much  money  as  congress  did.  We  had  ho  national 
foundry.  Therefore  the  cannon  of  the  United 
States  were  made  on  contracts;  and  if  those  contracts 
were  judiciously  made,  every  cannon  was  required 
to  come  up  to  a certain  test.  It  followed  that  we  did 
not  want  a special  agent  on  the  part  of  the.  govern- 
ment to  travel  about  with  a salary  of  $24,000,  and  ten 
cents  per  mile  to  see  that  the  contracts  were  complied 
with. 

This  was  only  one  of  the  many  instances.  Mr.  G. 
read  from  that  part  of  the  bill  appropriating  for  the 
military  academy  the  items  for  commutations  of  sub- 
sistence of  officers  and  cadets  $40,077,  of  officers’ 
horses  $5,184,  and  of  officers’  servants  $120. 

He  had  adverted  to  the  document  received  a few 
days  since  from  the  war  department,  showing  the  pay 
and  emoluments  of  the  officers  of  the  army  above  the 
grade  of  2d  lieutenant.  In  it,  the  pay  of  the  major 
general  stood  at  $2,400,  while  it  appeared  that  the 
whole  amount  of  his  emoluments  was  $4,915.  His 
aggregate  pay  was  within  a fraction  of  $5,000;  and 
while  $2,400  was  his  regular  pay,  all  the  rest  was 
irregular  pay.  The  regular  pay  of  the  brigadier  ge- 
neral was  $1,248,  and  they  found  that  he  received 
$3,165;  and  so  he  might  show  of  many  other  items, 
but  he  would  not  detain  the  committee.  The  money 
was  drav  n for  more  rations  than  were  wanted.  The 
rations  were  commuted  at  20  cents  for  every  ration. 
The  money  was  drawn,  and  the  officer  never  thinks 
of  drawing  the  rations  at  all.  He  was  told  that  the 
government  was  daily  charged  with  some  100  or  200 
horses  in  Washington.  How  many  of  them  were 
used?  Notone-twentieth  or  one-fortieth  of  them.  This 
was  an  abuse,  and  so  were  also  the  rations  for  officers’ 
servants. 

After  adverting  to  individual  instances  of  similar 
abuse, he  said  he  perceived  by  the  morning’s  paper  that 
the  present  secretary  of  war  had  himself  issued  an 
order  for  correcting  these  abuses.  He  (Mr.  G.) 
wished  it  had  been  done  before,  but  doubted  very 
much  whether  this  order  would  he  effective  in  the 
correction  of  ail  (hese  abuses,  Mr.  G.  called  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  form  of  a bill 
which  had  been  communicated  to  him  from  an  ano- 
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nymous  source,  the  author  of  which,  whoever  he 
might,  be,  was  a man  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  the  military  service  of  the  United  States. 
He  wished  at  some  time  to  bring  it  before  the  house, 
and  have  it  printed  and  referred  to  a committee  of 
those  men  by  whom  it  would  lead  to  practical  re- 
sults. Its  first  principle  was  to  give  every  o, fleer 
and  every  grade  of  officers  a fixed  compensation.  If 
they  chose  to  include  in  that  the  whole  amount  of 
regular  pay  and  all  the  contingencies  now  allowed, 
grant  it  if  it  was  necessary,  but  let  it  be  given  in  a 
lump,  that  the  government  might  know  what  it  paid, 
and  ttie  officer  might  know  what  he  was  to  receive, 
that  there  might  be  no  inducement  to  officers  to  eke 
out  their  salary  by  irregular  means. 

He  knew  that  there  was  a sort  of  prejudice — a 
sort  of  esprit  de  coips  pervading  the  army,  and  all  the 
departments  hostile  to  reform,  and  that  it  was  wont 
to  be  denounced  as  an  innovation.  It  was  natural. 
He  mentioned  it  as  a reason  why  they  should  look 
with  more  or  less  distrust  on  objections  coining  from 
that  quarter  where  they  proposed  reform.  It  was 
the  duty  of  congress  to  judge  of  the  subject  on  its 
own  intrinsic  merits. 

He  would  explain  the  course  he  had  taken  on  the 
navy  bill.  He  did  not  understand  the  secretary.  He 
thought  the  estimates  for  that  service  high,  but  was 
told  by  those  who  understood  the  subject  that  they 
were  necessary,  and  being  more  willing  to  appropri- 
ate money,  too  much,  if  it  were  so,  to  that  arm  of 
defence,  than  to  the  other,  he  did  not  vote  to  reduce 
the  appropriation  nor  to  increase  it,  but  voted  for 
the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  to 
restrict  the  navy  to  its  present  establishment. 

As  to  the  amendment  now  pending,  he  would  say 
it  might  be  a reform,  but  it  should  be  followed  up 
by  other  amendments.  It  cut  off  men,  but  left  the 
money.  If  the  men  were  to  be  cut  off,  the  money 
ought  to  be  also.  The  number  of  the  regiments  by 
the  proposition  was  reduced  but  one — from  fourteen 
to  thirteen.  That  was  the  most  expensive  mode  of 
reduction,  and  left  the  regiments  fully  officered,  so 
that  the  officers’  pay,  the  most  expensive  part  of  the 
regiment,  remained.  But  it  was  said  by  some  gen- 
tlemen that  this  was  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  fragments  ready  for  service.  There  might  be 
some,  force  in  this.  He  merely  threw  out  the  sug- 
gestion on  the  subject. 

He  was  favorable  to  a reduction  of  the  army.  He 
believed  a reduction  could  and  ought  to  be  made. 
Congress,  he  feared,  would  be  in  session  a good  while 
longer;  he  wished  there  was  a more  immediate  pros- 
pect of  the  close  of  the  session.  At  all  events,  they 
would  be  here  long  enough  to  ascertain  the  result  of 
the  pending  negotiations  with  Great  Britain.  There 
was  no  aspect,  of  war  in  any  other  quarter,  even  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Cuslnng.) 
If  these  negotiations  terminated  amicably,  as  they 
all  hoped,  there  was  no  need  for  them  to  replenish 
the  army  or  add  new  regiments;  but  if  any  such  con- 
tingency of  war  should  arise,  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  the  army  was  too  feeble  even  for  a beginning. 
They  could  not,  by  impost  duties,  raise  revenue  to 
carry  on  a war.  If  war  came,  they  would  have  at 
once  to  resort  to  direct  taxation  and  loans,  and  call 
out  our  miiitia  and  volunteers.  The  present  army 
was  barely  adequate  to  furnish  the  recruiting  sta- 
tions necessary  for  a war  to  meet  that  formidable 
power  which  we  had  twice  successfully  contended 
with. 

Mr.  .Meriwether  said  he  had  heard  the  cry  of  war, 
war,  till  he  was  tired  of  it.  There  was  no  appear- 
ance of  war  anywhere.  We  were  getting  on  quietly 
enough  till  these  military  appropriation  bills  came 
in.  The  army  is  an  incubus  on  the  country,  a bur- 
den in  peace,  and  as  it  is  now,  wholly  inefficient  in 
war.  Who  did  not  know'  that  when  the  country  could 
be  made  to  believe  that  war  must  be  resorted  to,  no- 
thing was  easier  than  to  bring  up  congress  at  once  to 
the  war  point5  Mr.  M.  approved  the  amendment 
which  had  been  offered,  as  far  as  it  went;  but  his 
objection  to  it  was  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  Its 
operation  was  too  slow,  and  the  proposed  reduction 
too  small.  It  would  take  two  years  before  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  reduction  could  be  attained;  and  it  only 
diminished  the  appropriation  (>600,000  a year.  Mr. 
M.  preferred  the  amendment  as  originally  offered  by 
the  gentleman  Irom  Massachusetts,  to  its  form  as 
modified  by  thegentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  M.  was  satisfied  as  to  the  propriety  of  retain- 
ing the  two  regiments  of  dragoons.  This  was  duo 
to  the  exposed  condition  of  the  west  from  the  vici- 
nity of  large  bodies  of  Indians  on  the  frontier.  He 
would,  however,  cut  down  the  two  additional  regi- 
ments of  infantry  added  in  1828,  and  would  empow- 
er the  president  to  convert  one  of  the  dragoon  regi- 
ments into  a rille  corps,  lie  complained  particular- 
ly of  the  size  of  the  stall’,  as  being  sufficient  for  an 
army  ct  4u0,uu()  men.  The  augmentation  of  the  ar- 
my in  1808  had  been  made  under  great  excitement, 


from  the  aspect  of  the  Florida  war.  Volunteers 
were  called  out,  but  they  found  the  army  in  such  a 
slate  of  dilapidation  they  refused  to  serve.  The 
officers  availed  themselves  of  the  juncture  to  come 
forward  and  press  for  new  appointments. 

Mr.  M.  was  for  cutting  down  the  entire  addition 
then  made,  as  wholly  unnecessary  now'.  He  would, 
however,  make  the  reduction  prospective  in  its  cha- 
racter, to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  January  next.  By 
that  time  the  negotiations  now' pending  would  be 
brought  to  a conclusion,  and  the  result  ascertained. 
If  it  proved  favorable,  let  the  reduction  take  effect; 
but  if  otherwise,  congress  would  be  in  session,  and 
all  they  had  to  do  would  be  to  repeal  the  law.  Mr. 
M.  then  proceeded  to  offer  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

Provided,  That  the  recruiting  service  shall  cease 
until  the  1st  of  January,  1843,  at  which  time  the 
number  of  regiments  of  infantry  shall  be  reduced  to 
six,  and  the  number  of  companies  in  each  regiment 
of  artillery  and  infantry, and  the  numberof  privates, 
non  commissioned  officers,  musicians  in  each  com- 
pany, and  the  number  of  staff  and  line  officers,  shall 
severally  be  reduced  to  the  number  fixed  by  the  act 
entitled  “an  act  to  reduce  and  fix  the  military  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  States,”  approved  March 
2,  1821.  And  provided  farther,  That  after  the  1st  of 
January,  1843,  there  shall  be  paid  to  no  officer  con- 
nected with  the  army  of  the  United  States  any  high- 
er pay  or  emoluments  than  were  allowed  and  paid 
said  officers  at  the  time  of  the  approval  of  said  act. 
And  provided  also,  That  the  president  of  the  United 
States  may,  at  his  discretion,  after  said  time, convert 
the  second  regiment  of  dragoons  into  a regiment  of 
riflemen,  and  they  shall  receive  their  pay  only  as  in- 
fantry; and  in  reducing  the  army  as  herein  contem- 
plated, the  seventh  and  eighth  regiments  of  infantry 
shall  be  discharged,  and  the  companies  of  artillery 
to  be  discharged  shall  be  those  added  to  each  regi- 
ment by  the  act  of  7th  July,  1838. 

It  had  been  said  that  our  present  army  amounted 
to  but  one  to  seventeen  thousand  of  our  population 
— but  one  man  to  several  miles  of  boundary — and 
that  we  had  no  soldiers  in  our  ports.  But  gentlemen 
ought  to  recollect  that  it  wras  only  certain  exposed 
points  upon  our  coast  Lhat  needed  any  protection  by 
fortification,  and  these  were,  for  the  most  part,  all 
fortified.  The  coast  generally  was  studded  through 
all  its  extent  with  defensive  works.  Nor  was  it  dis- 
graceful at  all  to  the  country  that  these  forts  had  not 
soldiers  enough  in  them  to  fire  a salute.  Every  one 
knew  that  it  was  not  our  national  policy  to  keep  up 
a great  military  establishment.  Foreign  nations  saw 
that  we  had  fortifications  enough,  and  they  knew 
that  at  any  time  we  could  put  men  into  them.  It  was 
not  a standing  army  that  we  relied  on  for  defence. 
If  war  must  come,  our  dependence  was  on  the  hardy 
yeomanry  of  the  land;  and  such  had  been  the  pro- 
gress of  internal  improvements  in  all  parts  of  our 
country  that  thousands  could  be  thrown  at  the  short- 
est warning  into  all  our  great  cities;  so  that  then,  in 
regard  to  Georgia  and  the  south  generally,  the  ob- 
jection had  no  force.  Suppose  it  to  be  true  that  we 
had  but  one  soldier  to  seventeen  thousand  of  our  po- 
pulation, wasthereany  government  which  had  more? 
Great  Britain  might;  but  then  she  had  a use  for  them, 
which  we  had  not.  She  wanted  them  to  whip  her 
own  people;  to  keep  down  a population  rendered 
desperate  by  starvation. 

[A  voice,  “what  do  you  say  to  Rhode  Island?”] 

Mr.  M.  said  he  understood  that  the  rebel  governor 
had  run  away,  and  lhat  the  Rhode  Island  war  was  at 
an  end,  [a  laugh],  and  the  president  said  lhat  the 
Florida  war  was  ended,  too.  The  whole  argument 
of  gentlemen  was  founded  on  a surprising  miscon- 
ception of  the  principle  and  character  of  our  go- 
vernment. We  relied  on  the  virtue  and  intelligence 
of  the  people  for  our  safety,  not  on  the  bayonets  of  a 
hired  soldiery.  Our  laws  were  executed  by  legal 
process,  not  by  bayonets.  When  the  country  be- 
came so  thoroughly  corrupt  as  to  need  a standing 
army  to  keep  it  in  order,  our  freedom  would  not  be 
worth  defending. 

Another  argument  against  reduction  was,  that  if 
we  cut  down  the  regular  array  we  must  pay  twice 
as  much  for  volunteers.  No  doubt  it  was  true,  sup- 
posing war  to  arise;  but  the  danger  of  war  existed 
only  m gentlemen’s  imaginations.  And  were  we  in 
profound  peace  to  keep  up  an  army  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense of  volunteers,  for  whom  there  was  nothing  to 
do? 

The  estimates  for  the  war  department  alone,  for 
the  present  year,  were  more  than  the  entire  expen- 
ditures for  the  whole  service  of  government  in  all  its 
departments  during  the  administration  of  the  venera- 
ble gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Adams), 
which  had  been  put  down  on  the  plea  of  extrava- 
gance; and  this  m a state  of  profound  peace  with  all 
the  worid,  save  a handful  of  Indians  in  Florida;  and 
even  there,  it  was  doubtful  whether  we  were  at  wat- 


er not.  Mr.  M.  was  not  prepared  to  vote  such  esti- 
mates. 

He  noticed  the  fact  that  the  war  department  was 
moving  in  general  orders,  the  object  of  which  it  was 
not  hard  to  understand.  There  had  been  two  gene- 
ral orders  lately  issued  from  the  department,  in  one 
of  which  they  admitted  that  they  had  done  very  bad- 
ly in  time  past,  but  promised  for  the  future  to  do  bet- 
ter than  ever.  Mr.  M.  was  gratified  to  witness 
movements  of  this  character.  He  hoped  tosee  more 
general  orders.  But  if  the  bill  should  pass  without 
reduction  no  more  of  them  would  be  seen  orheard 
of.  Hold  retrenchment  over  the  heads  of  those  who 
controlled  the  government,  and  they  would  be  found 
correcting  abuses;  but  give  them  all  the  money  they 
asked  for,  and  no  abuses  would  ever  be  disturbed. 

tie  concluded  by  a general  declaration  of  his  con- 
viction that  the  army  was  too  large,  that  it  pressed 
like  an  incubus  upon  the  treasury,  and  that  he  was 
against  it. 

Mr.  McKeon  had  voted  for  a reduction  of  the  na- 
vy. He  was  no  less  anxionsfora  reduction  of  the 
army.  We  had  a regularly  decreasing  revenue.  We 
had  a regularly  increasing  expenditure.  There  was 
no  way  to  nieet  them  but  by  retrenchment.  The 
estimates  coming  in  at  the  rate  they  do  must  be  re- 
duced. The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  had  told 
the  committee  and  the  country  that  congress,  having 
once  tasted  blood,  be  feared  would  be  unable  to  re- 
sist the  thirst  which  had  thus  been  kindled.  Rut 
Mr.  McK.  would  inquire  of  the  gentleman  whether 
he  had  ever  stopped  to  ask  himself  whose  life-blood 
went  to  pay  all  these  expenditures  of  the  adminis- 
tration? Much  noise  was  made  about  honor  and  the 
glory  of  the  government,,  but  none  seemed  so  much 
as  to  dream  about  the  tax-paying  people.  The  blood 
of  the  government  was  precious  in  gentleman’s  eyes, 
but  who  cared  for  the  blood  of  the  impoverished 
people?  He  called  gentlemen  to  remember  that  per- 
sonal individual  responsibility  must  come  upon  them 
for  these  money  votes.  The  record  would  show  that 
these  were  no  party  questions;  men  of  both  sides 
were  divided  on  the  appropriation  bills.  The  true 
people’s  party  consisted  of  those  who  went  first  for 
bringing  down  the  expenses  of  government  to  such 
as  were  inevitable  and  indispensable,  and  then  voted 
the  money  to  carry  out  the  just  ends  of  government. 

Gentlemen  insisted  that  these  reductions  were  at- 
tempted without  previous  investigation:  but  is  con- 
gress to  wait  for  the  executive  departments,  to  reform 
and  retrench.  Their  estimates  far  exceeded  those  of 
Van  Buren’s  administration.  To  await  for  a “well 
digested  system”  would  be  an  impracticable  plan  for 
retrenchment.  We  can  relieve  the  people  only  on 
the  appropriation  bills.  The  people  know  not  the 
technicalities  of  order  and  looking  to  us  as  the  sole 
constitutional  organ  for  giving  away  their  money, 
they  must  hold  us  responsible. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  had  said  that 
the  question  came  down  to  this,  whether  this  was  a 
proper  time  for  reducing  the  defences  of  the  coun- 
try? But  Mr.  M.  would  ask  whether  it  was  impro- 
per, at  any  time,  to  reduce  the  burdens  of  the  peo- 
ple? A great  effort  had  been  made  to  portray  the 
most  alarming  difficulties  as  in  prospect  before  us  — 
“gorgons  and  hydras  and  chimeras  dire”  had  been 
paraded  before  the  committee;  but,  after  listening  to 
all  that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  had  said 
about  the  probable  grounds  of  war  with  England,  he 
would  put  to  that  gentleman  the  question  once  put  by 
Dr.  Johnson  to  a gentleman  who  asked  him  whether 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  genuineness  of  the  poems  of 
Ossian,  “do  you  believe  it?”  He  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman whether  he  believed  that  a war  was  pending 
with  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  McK.  could  point  to  difficulties  quite  as  great 
in  another  direction.  He  here  referred  to  the  out- 
rages committed  by  the  Mexican  government  on  the 
persons  of  our  citizens,  and  its  delays  in  meeting  their 
just  demands.  Eieven  millions  were  due  from  lhat 
government  to  our  merchants  and  others.  [Mr. 
McK.  here  went  into  some  statistics  on  the  subject' 
of  the  Mexican  claims]. 

Was  the  army  the  instrument  on  which  we  relied 
to  obtain  the  payment  of  the  mone-y  acknowledged  to 
bejustiydue?  Was  it  to  march  through  Texas  to 
attack  the  country  of  the  Incas?  Was  there  not  a 
better  engine  and  a shorter  way?  Were  he  our  mi- 
nister at  the  court  of  Mexico  he  would  warn  the  pre- 
sident that  unless  that  money  was  paid,  and  that  very 
shortly,  our  people  would  commence  reprisals,  and 
soon  overpay  all  that  was  due  them.  It  was  rumor- 
ed that  Santa  Anna  had  said  said  “the  United  States 
would  negotiate  for  ten  years  longer;”  he  was  for 
apprizing  that  dignitary  that  he  was  out  of  li is  reck- 
oning. 

At  this  point  Mr.  McK.  yielded  to  a motion  by  Mr. 
Davis,  of  New  York,  for  the  rising  uf  the  committee; 
which  prevailing,  the  committee  rose  and  reported; 
and  thereupon  the  house  adjourned. 
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B ank  items.  Bank  of  England,  quarterly  average, 
2d  April,  1842: 

Liabilities.  Assets. 

Circulation  .£17,235,000  I Securities  £21,898,090 
Deposits  8,283,000  | Bullion  6,590,000 


£25,518,000  £28,488,000 

On  comparison  with  the  month  of  March,  the  fol- 
lowing alterations  appear:  The  circulation  has  in- 

creased £283,000  and  the  bullion  £465,000:  whilst 
the  deposits  are  reduced  £374,000  and  the  securities 
£638,000. 

J\lr.  Levis,  formerly  cashier  of  'the  Schuylkill 
hank,  Philadelphia,  by  whom  spurious  certificates  of 
stock  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  to  the  amount  of 
$1,300,000  were  issued,  having  been  protected  by  a 
nolle  prosequi  from  the  indictment  found  against  him 
for  the  offence,  has  returned  to  Philadelphia  from 
Texas,  in  order  to  give  testimony  as  to  the  use  made 
of  the  proceeds  of  said  bonds.  It  is  stated  that  he 
is  prepared  to  prove  that  every  dollar  of  it  was  plac- 
ed in  the  vaults  of  and  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
Schuylkill  hank. 

The  Bunk  of  Illinois  announces  that  it  will  resume 
specie  payments  on  the  15th  inst. 

Commerce  of  Boston.  The  arrivals  at  Boston 
during  the  year  1841,  were  as  follows: 

Ships.  Barques.  Brigs.  Schrs.  Slnons.  Total. 
Coasting  115  133  643  3,506  177  4 574 

Foreign  074  150  534  835  000  1,743 

Of  the  foreign  arrivals,  1 ship,  10  barques,  73 
brigs,  and  587  schooners  were  British;  1 barque  and  4 
brigs  Sicilian;  1 brig  Spanish,  1 barque,  2 brigs  and 
1 schooner  Hamburguese;  1 schooner  Prussian;  4 
barques  and  6 brigs  Swedish;  1 brig  and  1 schooner 
Danish;  1 brig  Russian;  1 brig  Dutch  (galliot) — in 
all,  696  foreign  vessels.  [Boston  Transcript. 

Commer.ce  of  Baltimore.  There  arrived  at  Bal- 
timore in  1841,  from  foreign  ports,  64  ships,  49  barks, 
166  brigs,  and  123 schooners.  Total,  402.  Coastwise 
arrivals,  14  ships,  35  barks,  206  brigs,  497  schooners, 
and  6 sloops.  Total,  coastwise.  758.  Grand  total 
of  arrivals,  1,160. 

Canada  canals.  The  British  never  neglect  an 
opportunity  to  “make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.” — 
The  legislature  of  New  York  stopped  the  works  on 
the  enlarged  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson,  j 
and  forthwith  John  Bull  jumps  into  his  ditch  connect- 
ing Erie  and  Ontario,  offs  coat,  ups  with  sleeves,  and  ' 
works  away  like  a fellow  on  a good  job.  Half  a! 
dozen  years  hence  we  shall  see  Liverpool  ships  tak- 1 
ing  in  flour  at  Cleveland  wharves!  Who  doubts  it? 
Read  the  following  from  the  last  St.  Catharine’s  Jour- 
nal, and  then  doubt  who  can.  [Cleveland  Herald. 

New  Stone  Locks.  We  are  informed,  on  the 
authority  of  a letter  just  received  from  Mr.  Killaly 
bv  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  new  works  on  the 
Welland  canal,  that,  in  consequence  of  advices  re- 
ceived from  Epgland  by  the  steamer  Caledonia,  at 
the  government  house,  Kingston,  of  a full  guaranty 
of  abundant  means  from  the  home  government,  pre- 
parations are  to  be  made  for  the  immediate  com- 
mencement of  the  enlarged  stone  locks  on  this  work, 
six  of  which,  near  the  mountain  ridge,  a guard  lock 
at  the  junction,  and  a ship  lock  of  185  by  45  feet 
within  the  chambers,  at  Port  Maitland,  ( Broad  creek), 
will  shortly  be  placed  under  contract,  to  be  finished 
with  all  reasonable  despatch. 

Deaths.  There  were  173  interments  last  week 
in  New  York,  of  which  36  were  under  two  years  of 
age,  and  19  died  of  consumption. 

Earthquakes.  Several  shocks  were  felt  at  Van 
Buren,  Ark.  on  the  20th  April.  On  the  26th  April, 
at  11  A.  M.  two  severe  shocks  were  felt  at  sea,  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  lat.  16  39  N.  long.  50  30  W.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  awful  visitation  was  experienced 
at  Hayti, — on  the  7th  ult.  a severe  shock  was  expe- 
rienced in  Louisiana,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Jago  de  Cuba, 
&c. 

Emigration.  Eighteen  emigrant  vessels  have  left 
Cork  since  the  10th  of  March,  with  3,690  passen- 
gers, of  whom  went  to  St.  John,  1542;  to  Quebec, 
1211;  N.  York,  733;  St.  Andrews,  204.  A London  pa- 
per says:  “The  ‘Cosmo,’  for  New  York,  is  lying  at 
Kingston  Road,  with  200  passengers  for  New  York. 
The  ‘Lord  Cornbury’  is  almost  ready  for  sea, and  will 
take  nearly  as  many.  The  emigration  will  be  very 
large  this  year  to  the  United  States,  principally  ag- 
riculturists and  mechanics — so  called.” 

“Private  letters  announce  that  a large  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  have  been  residents  of  the 
poor  houses  in  England,  have  been  most  charitably 
assisted  with  money  to  pay  their  passages  to  the  land 
of  liberty.” 


j There  were  6,293  passengers  landed  at  N.  York, 

! during  the  week  ending  on  the  21st  and  3,850  last 
week — making  26,143  since  the  1st  January  last. 

Flour  in  Michigan.  The  Detroit  Adv.  estimates 
the  wheal  raised  last  year  in  Michigan  at  3,100,000 
\ bushels, — of  which  one-third  is  ample  for  the  home 
consumption, leaving  2,040,000  bushs.  for  exportation. 

! There  were  shipped  last  fall,  before  the  close  of 
! navigation,  from  Detroit  180.000  bbls.  flour;  from 
St.  Josephs,  68,600;  Toledo,  45,784;  Monroe,  9,302; 
j St.  Clemens,  1,000;  Kalamazoo  harbour  10,000; 
mouth  of  Grand  River,  5,580,  and  from  the  said  se- 
veral ports  294,715  bushels  of  wheat.  Total,  say 
l in  bushels,  1,635,139,  leaving  still  a surplus  of  over 
1 400,000  bushels,  equal  to  80,000  bbls.  of  flour — half 
of  which  now  in  store  at  Detroit. 

j Flax  mill.  Mr.  J.  Marshal,  of  Leeds,  York- 
i shire,  England,  has  built  a mill  for  the'manufacture 
1 of  flax,  one  of  which,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in 
the  world, — covers  upwards  of  two  acres  of  ground. 
It  is  lighted  from  the  top  by  skylights,  and  the  por- 
tion not  required  for  the  glass  is  covered  with  soil 
and  laid  out  as  a garden.  The  firm  employ  in  their 
manufactory  at.  this  place  upwards  of  1,500  persons. 

The  forty-first.  It  has  been  stated  in  the 
eastern  papers,  and  copied  into  this,  that  the  forty- 
first  British  regiment  which  has  just  been  cut  off  by 
the  Affghans,  was  disgraced  and  lost  its  colors  at  New 
Orleans,  for  not  bringing  up  the/oscmes  in  time.  The 
Pittsburg  American  gives  this  version  of  the  disgrace 
of  the  regiment: 

“We  think  ihere  is  some  mistake  about  this;  unless 
there  are  two  British  regiments  placed  in  ‘Coventry,’  j 
and  so  far  disgraced  as  to  be  deprived  ofcolors,  facings 
and  other  honors.  The  41st  regiment  which  was  in  • 
service  on  the  Canada  frontier  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  war,  had  been  deprived  of  its  facings,  as  a [ 
mark  of  dishonor  incurred  by  some  act  of  cowardice 
many  years  before.  This  regiment  was  in  the  battle  j 
of  Monguagon,  where  the  British  and  Indians,  under  j 
the  celebrated  Tecumseh,  were  defeated  by  colonel : 
James  Miller.  Muir  tried  to  rally  his  regiment,  which  ‘ 
had  broken  and  given  evidence  of  disorder.  He  was 
heard,  even  to  our  lines,  exclaiming,  ‘forty-first,  forty- 
first,  will  you  never  regain  your  facings!’  But  it 
would  not  do;  the  forty-first  vims  the  main  line  of 
battle.  Tecumseh  was  the  last  to  leave  the  field, 
chagrined  and  out  of  temper,  at  the  failure  of  his  al-  ! 
lies..  The  British  soldiers  were  said  to  have  thrown 
away  their  cartridges  on  the  retreat,  to  make  the  In-i 
diaus  believe  they  had  retired  for  want  of  ammuni-  j 
tion.  Certain  it  is,  our  soldiers  found  them  sown  : 
along  the  ground  over  which  the  regiment  had  re- 
treated.” 

Ghano.  A great  deal  is  said  in  the  English  pa- 
pers about  a new  kind  of  manure  called  Ghano, 
brought  from  the  Chincha  islands  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  which,  it  appears,  has  the  power  of  ferti- 
lizing the  soil  to  a wonderful  degree. 

Gold  mines  of  Georgia.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Dahlonega,  there  are  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  pennyweights  found  daily.  At  one  mine 
on  Battle  Branch  there  was  lately  one  lump  found, 
worth,  it  is  said,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dol- 
lars. It  is  supposed,  from  present  prospects,  that 
there  will  be  at  least  from  3 to  $400,000  realized  in 
that  section  from  the  pursuit  within  the  present  year. 


brought  it  away  with  eleven  mummies.  Joe  Smith  is 
engaged  in  translating  this  book  for  the  Nauvoo 
“Times  and  Seasons.” 

Navigation  on  the  lakes.  It  appears  from  a 
statement  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser  and  Journal, 
published  in  Buffalo,  that  there  were  built,  last  sea- 
son, at  that  place,  and  at  the  other  ports  above,  twen- 
ty-three brigs  and  schooners,  whose  aggregate  ton- 
nage amounted  to  2.510,  and  the  cost  to  $122,500; 
and  that  there,  are  now  on  the  stocks,  eleven  vessels, 
from  130  to  220  tons  which  will  cost  $95,500. 

Presidential. — The  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth 
Chronicle  and  Old  Dominion  say  in  relation  to  the 
presidential  contest  of  1844:  “When  the  proper  time 
arrives,  we  will  run  up  the  following  banner,  under 
which  we  shall  “sink  or  swim,”  let  others  do  as  they 
may — for  president,  John  C.  Calhoun,  for  vice-pre- 
sident, Silas  Wright.” 

Stocks.  Information  from  India  revived  the  Eng- 
lish stock  market  the  first  week  inMay.  Consols, 
921  for  money.  New  3)’s  reduced  99),  bank  stock 
167a8;  India  stock,  247;  India  bonds,  2022  prem. 
Money  is  very  abundant,  business  too  dull  to  give 
it  employment — bill  brokers  are  offered  it  at  2 ) per 
cent.,  they  charge  3 per  cent.  American  stocks  re- 
main in  the  same  neglected  state  as  for  some  time 
past.  The  last  price  of  Pennsylvania  5 per  cent, 
was  47|,  and  at  that  rate  there  are  sellers.  Ohio 
offered  at  60  per  cent.  Some  little  inquiry  for 
New  York  state  5’s  at  72  percent.  The  price  of 
stocks  in  our  American  market  have  improved  some- 
what within  the  last  few  weeks.  The  secretary  of 
the  U.  S.  treasury  has  returned  to  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment from  the  east,  having  secured  sufficient  of 
the  loan  for  present  exigencies  at  something  below 
par. 

It  is  stated  that  orders  have  since  been  forwarded 
from  New  York  proposing  to  take  the  residue  of 
the  loan  on  the  same  terms. 

On  the  2d  inst.  at  New  York  the  stock  exchange 
sales  were  large,  amounting  to  about  $50,000;  New 
York  6’s advanced  j;  Ohio,  1;  Kentucky,  );  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  ) each;  $4,000  New  York  sixes  ’62 
brought  91);  $1,000  Kentucky  sixes,  79);  $15,000 
Illinois  sixes  from  18|  to  18);  $13,000  Ohio  6’s  cash; 
78),  9,000  Indiana  fives  from  21  to  21). 

Tobacco.  Cool  and  wet  weather  for  some  weeks 
past  has  operated  against  the  prospects  for  a crop  in 
Maryland.  A little  insect  which  feeds  upon  the 
plant  immediately  after  it  makes  its  appearance 
above  ground  destroys  it  before  it  acquires  a suffi- 
cient size  to  resist  their  depredations.  For  two,  and 
in  many  instances  three  successive  sowings,  the  seed 
have  merely  vegitated  and  then  been  swept  by  the 
fly,  as  if  not  a seed  had  been  sown. 

The  English  market  remained  at  the  last  dates 
without  variation — only  the  finest  quality  Virginia 
leaf  in  demand. 

The  New  Orleans  market  has  been  nearly  swept 
of  the  article;  prices  2);  4)  a 5)  for  fair  running 
lots;  selections  of  fine  at  2);  4)  a 5), 

Wheat.  London,  May  3d.  The  new  corn  law 
is  now  in  operation,  present  duty  on  wheat  3s.  per 
quarter,  and  on  flour  7s.  lOd.  per  barrel,  little  doing 
in  either.  Good  fair  in  bond  45  to  47s.. 

Illinois  wheat  is  quoted  at  N.  York  at  1 23)  a 1 29. 


Influenza  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent  in 
London  at  our  last  dates.  Many  had  died  of  it,  and 
new  features  are  developed  in  the  disease. 

Income  Tax.  An  English  paper  remarks  that 
since  sir  Robert  Peel  has  proposed  a lax  on  incomes, 
the  people  who  before  vied  with  each  other  in  show- 
ing how  much  they  were  worth,  are  now  just  as  ear- 
nest in  proving  how  very  poor  they  are. 

Iowa.  The  governor  of  Iowa  has  issued  a procla- 
mation forbidding  persons  to  settle  on  a portion  of 
the  lands  lying  between  the  Des  Moines  river  and 
the  northern  line  of  Missouri,  on  the  ground  that  the 
tract  of  country  referred  to  belongs  to  the  Iowa  In- 
dians, and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  guaranty  to 
them  undisturbed  possession  of  it. 

Michigan  lands.  A great  tax  sale  of  lands  will 
take  place  in  Michigan  early  in  August,  comprising 
nearly  2,000,000  acres,  which  will  be  sold  for  the 
dues  of  1838,  and  without  redemption. 

Charles  F.  Mitchell,  found  guilty  of  forgery 
after  great  difficulties  notwithstanding  the  notoriety' 
of  the  fact,  has  been  allowed  to  escape  punishment 
“by  hook  or  by  crook.” 

The  Mormons  have  found  a new  book  called  the 
Book  of  Abraham.  It  purports  to  have  been  written 
by  that  patriarch,  and  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
the  Catacombs  of  Egypt  by  an  English  traveller,  who  I 


Wool.  The  Lowell  Courier  states,  that  the  Mid- 
dlesex Mills,  in  that  city,  require  the  fleece  of  twelve 
hundred  sheep  every  day  they  operate. — or  a flock 
of  374,400  sheep  to  supply  them  for  a year. 

Manufacture  of  woollen  rags.  A.  Stern  & Co.  of 
Troy,  have  erected  a mill  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  at  which 
about  1,000  pounds  of  wool  rags  are  washed,  and  re- 
converted into  wool  per  day, — ready  to  be  again 
carded  and  spun,  and  made  up  anew  into  goods. 
The  rags  are  thrown  in  the  first  place  into  a ma- 
chine in  the  second  story,  where  they  are  ground 
up,  and  thence  pressed  through  another  machine  in 
the  lower  story,  filled  with  water,  which  cleanses 
them  from  all  impurities.  The  wool  thus  formed  is 
then  passed  to  free  it  from  the  water  which  it  has 
absorbed,  and  afterwards  sent  up  a spout  with  great 
velocity  into  the  fourth  story,  where  it  is  dried  until 
fit  for  use. 

About  1,000,000  pounds  South  American  wool  were 
sold  at  auction  at  New  York  on  the  18th  ult.  Full 
prices  were  obtained;  Cordova,  5)  to  9;  Merino  and 
Mestizo  in  fleeces,  8 to  10);  picked  Buenos  Ayres, 
12)  to  14. 

The  farmers  of  Michigan  are  said  to  have  a mil- 
lion of  dollars  invested  in  the  wool  business.  There 
are  in  the  state,  sixteen  fulling  mills,  thirty-six  card- 
ing machines,  and  four  woollen  factories,  besides 
two  new  ones  now  erecting.  The  amount  of  wool- 
len goods  consumed  in  the  state,  a year,  is  $1,128,- 
000;  two-thirds  of  which  is  of  foreign  manufacture. 
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CONGRESS.  The  apportionment  bill,  as  a- 
mended  by  the  senate  has  finally  passed  that  body  by 
a vote  of  27  to  21.  The  ratio  of  70,680  as  in  the  ta- 
ble, page  234  of  the  congressional  proceedings,  was 
adhered  to,  as  was  also  the  district  system.  The 
amendments  have  now  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  house. 

The  tariff  bills  are  now  fairly  under  discussion 
in  committee  of  the  whole  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives. There  are,  if  we  mistake  not  five  of  those 


After  going  through  a long  enumeration  of  speci- 
fic duties,  a duty  of  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem 
upon  all  remaining  articles. 

An  additional  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  all  articles 
imported  in  foreign  vessels  in  cases  where  a specific 
discrimination  is  not  made  in  the  bill. 

All  duties  hereafter  to  be  paid  in  cash. 

The  bill  also  proposes  to  repeal  the  proviso  ot  the 
land  distribution  act,  which  suspends  the  operation 
of  that  act  in  the  event  of  any  duty  being  laid  by 
congress  of  a higher  rate  than  twenty  per  centum  ad 

valorem.  

THE  ARMY  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  as  pass- 
ed by  the  house  of  representatives,  proposes  to  dis- 
band tlie  2d  regiment  of  dragoons  in  September  next, 

I and  to  reduce  the  aggregate  of  the  army  to  6,000  men 
as  speedily  as  it  may  be  done  without  further  dis- 
banding. 


RHODE  ISLAND.  Gov.  Cleveland,  of  Con- 
necticut, having  officially  refused  to  surrender  Mr. 
Dorr  upon  the  requisition  of  Governor  King,  the 


bills.  One  proposes  merely  to  postpone  the  operation  j latter  has  issued  a proclamation  offering  §1,000  re- 
of  the  rate  of  duties  which  were  to  take  effect  on  the  J ward  for  the  delivery  of  the  fugitive  within  the  state 
1st  July  ensuing,  under  the  compromise  act,  for  one  of  Rhode  Island  in  one  year. 

month,  in  order  to  give  time  for  congress  to  act  de-  ■ A meeting  was  held  by  the  partizans  of  Dorr,  at 
liberatclv  upon  the  new  tariff.  Another,  is  the  bill  Woonsocket,  in  the  northern  part  of  Rhode  Island, 
reported  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  at  the  re-  1 and  sundry  hostile  demonstrations  made,  by  forming 
quest  of  the  house;— -a  third,  is  the  bill  reported  by  1 an  encampment,  obtaining  military  stores  and  beat- 
Mr.  Saltonstall  from  the  committee  on  manufactures,  \ ing  up  for  recruits — but  at  the  last  dates  the  whole 
to  whom  the  subject  of  the  new  tariff  had  been  re-  ! movement  seems  to  have  been  abandoned, 
ferred;  a fourth,  is  the  substitute  bill  reported  by  Mr.  | In  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  which  is  in  ses- 
Ha  bersham,  from  the  minority  of  that  committee;  ' sion,  there  had  been  two  reports  made  from  the 
and  a fifth,  is  the  bill  reported  by  Mr.  Fillmore,  ' committee  to  whom  the  Rhode  Island  topic  had  been 
from  the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  to  whom  the  referred — one  sympathizing  with  the  Dorr  party,  and 
subject  was  in  the  last  instance  referred.  i the  other  from  a minority  of  the  committee,  in  op- 

The  last  mentioned  bill  came  first  in  order  before  1 position  to  revolutionary  movements 
the  committee  of  the  whole — whereupon  Mr.  Sal-  : *J-"' — 
toxstall  moved  the  bill  reported  by  him  from  the  [ FOREIGN  ARTICLES, 

committee  on  manufactures  as  a substitute  for  said  j GREAT  BRITAIN 

bi'l, — Mr.  Fillmore  then  took  the  flour  in  an  open-  j The  British  steamer  Columbia  arrivad  at  Boston 
ing  speech  of  some  hours  in  favor  of  his  own  bill—  1 on  June  2,  in  13)  days  from  Liverpool  via  Halifax, 
and  in  a review  of  the  whole  subject.  j Lef‘  Liverpool  the  19th  May,  and  brings  12  days  la- 

rp l • • c * ' i l'ii  , , , i ler  information  irom  Europe;  nothing  ot  importance. 

The  provisions  of  the  tariff  bill  reported  by  the  Trade  had  not  imporved  and  if  any  thing  business 


committee  on  ways  and  means,  affix  the.followin 
some  of  the  duties: 


On  unmanufactured  wool  of  over  8 cents  value, 
per  pound,  thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem;  under  that 
value,  five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  all  manufactures  of  wool  forty  per  cent,  ad  va- 


as  i was  duller.  Money  was  abundant  and  did  not  com- 
mand over  4)  per  cent,  on  loans.  There  was  little 
variation  in  the  cotton  market.  Low  descriptions 
had  fallen  off  a trifle. 

Seven  more  ships  with  1,600  troops  have  sailed 
for  British  India. 

. . - . Mr.  Washington  Irving  had  delayed  his  departure 

Jorem,  except  carpeting,  blankets,  and  some  other  to  Spain,  in  consequence  of  a special  invitation  to 

the  Queen’s  ball.  The  Queen  completed  her  twen- 
ty-third year,  on  the  24th  May. 

Her  majesty’s  fancy  dress  ball.  This  brilliant 
fete  occurred  on  the  14th  u It.  and  excited  both  as- 
tonishment and  delight;  it  realised  the  liveliest  crea- 
tions of  the  imagination,  and  presented  as  it  were 
the  description  of  the  ancient  chroniclers  bodily  be- 
fore us. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  bali  was  the  assemb- 


articles,  on  which  special  ad  valorem  duties  are  pro- 
posed. 

On  cotton  unmanufactured,  three  cents  per  pound. 

On  all  manufactures  of  cotton  not  otherwise  spe- 
cified, thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  all  articles  ot  silk,  according  to  their  charac- 
ter, thirty  or  thirty-five  percent. 

On  unmanufactured  hemp,  forty  dollars  per  ton. 

On  iron,  in  bars  or  bolts,  not  manufactured  by  rol- 
ling, eighteen  dollars  per  ton:  on  the  same  article  *‘nS  and  tlie  meeting  of  the  two  courts  of  Anne  of 
made  in  whole  or  in  part  bv  rollintr  thirLv  dollars  Bretagne  (the  Duchess  of  Cambridge)  and  Edward 
per  ton.  ' b’  } I and  Phillipa  (her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert.) 

On  lead,  in  pigs,  bars  or  sheets  three  cents  nrr  ! Ab°'‘t  haJf  past,  te,n  tlle  herald"  marshalled  the 
pound.  F ’ cents  per  procession  from  the  lower  suite  ol  rooms,  and  the 

On  cut  glass,  from  twenty-five  to  forty-five  cents  1 l)uf,esps  Cambridge  appeared  in  a magnificent 
per  pound;  on  plain,  moulded,  and  pressed  Hass  | c0|’lu  ne> led  bJ  the  Du^e  o^  Bea‘jf°rt.  as  Louis  XII. 
from  ten  to  sixteen  cents  per  pound  ° | ecluaPJ  magnificent,  and  followed  by  the  rest  of  her 

On  all  articles  of  china  or  any  other  earthen  ware  ?°,U,'t-  ? ,?e  A,vld*Alb?  heraids  and  marshals 

thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ’ ! into  Tladnlles’  and  marched  in  the  following  order: 

„ . | Alter  the  royal  party,  consisting  of  Prince  George, 

On  tanned  sole  or  bend  leather,  six  cents  per  the  Princess  Augusta,  &c.  caine  the  Highland  Quad- 
pound;  on  calfskins,  tanned  and  dressed,  three  dol-  rille,  the  Greek  Quadrille,  the  Hungarians,  the 
an„a"11fih  )'?KlSfer  d°zen,  &c  Knights  Templars,  and  the  Saracens.  These  on 

un  all  bound  books  in  the  English  language,  twen-  reaching  the  Throne-room  passed  before  the  sove- 
G ts  per  pound,  &c.  j reign,  making  their  obeisances,  and  then  formed 


On  raw  sugar,  two  and  a half  cents  per  pound. 

On  teas,  according  to  their  quality,  twenty  cents, 

fifteen  cents,  ten  cents,  down  to  jBoheci,  on  which  a 
duty  of  three  cents  only  is  proposed. 

On  salt,  ten  cents  per  bushel. 
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themselves  lor  dancing,  which  immediately  com- 
menced. 

Her  majesty  left  the  bali-room  about  a quarter  to 
three  o’clock,  but  dancing  was  continued  for  about, 
an  hour  afterwards 


An  examination  into  certain  election  frauds  had 
disclosed  a system  of  profligacy  without  a parallel 
in  the  history  of  representation.  Mr.  Roebuck  had 
made  himself  very  conspicuous  in  ferreting  out  these 
frauds.  Several  members  of  the  commons  had  left 
their  seats  and  gone  home,  rather  than  suffer  an  in- 
vestigation as  to  the  means  by  which  they  got  there. 
Among  them  were  members  from  Lewis,  Harwich, 
and  Penrye. 

FRANCE. 

On  the  13th  May,  the  minister  of  public  works 
brought  down  to  the  chamber  of  peers  the  rail  roads’ 
bill  as  adopted  the  day  befoie  in  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties by  a majority  of  255  to  83.  It  appears  that 
the  question  remains  still  open  as  to  whether  the 
branch  from  Amiens,  on  the  great  northern  line,  is 
to  be  carried  on  to  Calais  or  Boulogne. 

The  Presse  states  that  it  was  the  intention  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the.  chamber  of  deputies  to  address 
an  inquiry  to  M.  Guizot  as  to  whether  he  had  signed, 
or  intended  to  sign  the  right  of  search  treaty,  and 
that  his  reply  would  be  in  the  negative.  He  adds, 
that  no  minister,  in  the  present  state  of  public  feel- 
on  the  subject,  would  dare  to  affix  his  signature  to 
that  document;  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  that 
the  treaties  o(  the  years  1831  and  1833  will  be  re- 
voked. However  this  may  be,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  a doubt  that  France  will  not  ratify  the  engage- 
ments into  which  she  has  enterred  in  reference  to 
the  right  of  search  treaty.  It  was  expected  that  the 
rail  road  bill  would  be  considerably  amended  in  the 
house  of  peers,  and  that  only  one  or  two  great  lines 
would  be  sanctioned  by  that  house.  The  renewal 
of  the  sugar  bill  for  another  year  was  voted  on  Mon- 
day' by  a majority  of  220  to  25. 

The  Courrier  Frdncais  animadverts  on  tlie  inju- 
rious effects  upon  French  commerce  operated  by  the 
recent  changes  in  the  tariffs  of  Spain  and  the  United 
States,  and  by  the  exception  of  France  from  the 
countries  which  will  he  benefitted  by  the  new  tariff 
now  before  the  British  parliament. 

Dreadful  railway  accident.  A dreadful  rai’- 
way  accident  ocurred  on  the  Rive  Gauche-road, 
from  Versailles  to  Paris,  on  Sunday  evening  M;y 
8th.  In  consequence  of  the  grands  caux  having  play- 
ed that  day  in  honor  of  the  king’s  fete,  an  immense 
number  of  persons  of  all  classes  and  conditions  had 
gone  down  to  Versailles,  and  the  returning  trains 
were,  after  the  amusements  had  ceased,  more  than 
usually  crowded.  Two  extra  engines  were  put  or, 
and  a train  containing  more  than  1,000  passengers, 
and  drawn  by  three  locomotives,  left  at  that  hour, 
within  three  miles  of  Paris.  There,  by  some  acci- 
dent yet  to  be  explained,  the  first  engine  got  off  the 
rails  and  became  fixed  in  the  ground,  the  second  en- 
gine ran  over  that,  and  the  third  with  like  impetus 
followed.  The  three  first  carriages  and  several  wag- 
gons nearest  the  engines  were  dragged  by  the  same 
force,  and  as  described  by  the  eye  witnesses,  a pile 
of  scaffolding  of  disabled  engines  and  overturned 
carriages  of  nearly  30  feet  was  formed.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  fires  of  the  engines  communicated  to  the 
carriages,  and  in  a short  time  the  whole  was  a mass 
of  flame.  The  unfortunate  passengers;  many  of  whom 
had  escaped  only  with  bruises  from  the  first  shock, 
unable  to  open  the  doors  of  the  carriages,  became 
victims  to  this  fresh  disaster,  and  horrible  to  relate 
more  then  fifty  of  them  were  burnt  to  death.  The 
scene  was  the  most  appalling  that  can  be  imagined. 
The  unfortunate  passengers  in  vain  trying  to  disen- 
gage themselves  from  the  overturned  carriages,  rais- 
ed fearful  cries  of  despair,  while  those  in  the  car- 
riages close  at  hand  were  equally  desperate,  on  find- 
ing all  attempts  to  open  the  doors  or  extricate  them- 
selves by  the  windows,  impossible.  It  is  clear  that 
but  for  the  custom  of  locking  the  passengers  in  the 
carriages,  so  awful  a loss  of  life  would  not  have 
taken  place. 

PORTUGAL. 

We  have  letters  from  Lisbon  to  the  9th  instant. 
The  non-conclusion  of  the  commercial  treaty  had 
given  rise  to  great  excitement  in  the  north  of  Por- 
tugal. 

The  French,  Spanish  and  Septemberist  parties 
were  still  extremely  active  in  their  opposition,  but 
no  success  was  to  be  apprehended  from  their  exer- 
tions. A powerful  parly  had  been  formed  at  Oporto 
in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the  old  wine  company, 
with  all  Us  monstrous  privilnges  of  monopoly  and 
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exclusion,  but  our  correspondent  did  not  believe  that 
their  machinations  or  their  intrigues  would  be  ulti- 
mately successful.  The  home  minister  was  “block- 
ed up”  with  conflicting  deputations  and  memorials  ' 
upon  this  subject;  but  he  was  firm  in  his  desire  to  see 
the  treaty  immediately  concluded. 

A commission  has  just  been  appointed  by  the  Por- 
tugese government  to  take  into  consideration  the 
whole  question  of  the  reduction  of  duties,  which  is 
to  form  the  subject  of  the  supplemental  article  to 
the  commercial  treaty.  The  commission  consisted 
of  Joaquim  Lanches,  a cloth  manufacturer  from 
the  Alemtejo;  Florida  Ferez,  formerly  finance  min- 
ister; and  Leita  Sarnpayo,  one  of  the  tobacco  con- 
tractors. 

A few  failures  for  large  amounts  had  occurred  at 
Oporto. 

GERMANY. 

An  awful  conflagration  occurred  at  Hamburg, 
which  has  laid  a large  part  of  that  city  in  ruins. 
The  flames  raged  four  days,  before  they  could  be 
subdued.  The  fire  broke  out  soon  after  midnight  on 
Wednesday,  May  lj  th,  at  a house  in  the  Deichslrasse, 
one  of  thenarrowest  streets  in  the  old  part  of  the 
town,  built  as  much  of  wood  as  of  other  materials; 
and  it  passed  from  house  to  house  until  it  entered  a 
square  court,  surrounded  by  large  warehouses,  and 
unapproachable  by  the  street.  A warehouse  of  spi- 
rits caught  fire,  and  now  the  flames  began  to  threa- 
ten every  thing  far  and  near.  It  was  nearly  four 
o’clock;  the  senate  was  called  together,  and  to  ar- 
rest the  spread  of  the  fire,  it  was  proposed  to  pull 
down  houses;  but  that  was  refused  as  a needless  sa- 
crifice of  property.  The  Burgher  Guard  was  called 
out;  but  the  services  of  a body  of  twenty  thousand 
strong  were  useless  in  the  management  of  a few  bad 
fire  engines;  and,  when  it  was  too  late,  a lew  houses 
were  ordered  to  be  pulled  down. 

Extensive  subscriptions,  led  by  the  queen  and 
prince  Albert,  were  being  made  in  England,  to  re- 
lieve the  distressed  Hambutghers.  Ten  thousand 
pounds  had  been  already  sent  to  purchase  provisions 
and  provide  shelter  for  sufferers.  The  London  In- 
surance offices  had  suffered  severely  by  the  fire.  The 
New  Hamburg  Zeitung  of  the  13th  instant,  states 
that  the  losses  are  computed  as  follow  s — “30,000,000 
of  dollars  for  goods  burned  in  the  warehouse; 
20,000,000  dollars  for  furniture  and  other  valuables 
in  warehouses;  and  this  is  independent  of  the  value 
of  the  houses  destroyed,  which  are  proposed  to  be 
rebuilt  by  a state  loan.” 

A committee  of  several  leading  members  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies  of  France  has  published  ansp- 
peal  to  the  country  in  favor  of  the  sufferers  calling 
to  remembrance  that  when,  in  1840,  the  south  ol 
France  and  its  fertile  valleys  were  laid  waste  and 
ravaged  by  inundation,  the  population  of  Germany 
generously  came  to  the  aid  of  the  victims  of  that 
awful  calamity. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  sloop  of  war  Volage  arrived  at  Kingston,  Ja- 
maica, on  the  12th  of  May,  from  Santa  Martha  and 
Carthagena,  having  on  board  §350,000  in  specie.  All 
was  quiet  in  New  Grenada.  Carmona  had  surren- 
dered, perfectly  resigned  to  exile  himself.  The  con- 
stitutional authorities  had  been  reinstated  in  Santa 
Martha — two  of  the  most  revolutionary  federalists, 
Dr.  Level  de  Goda  and  gen.  Carabano,  having  pre- 
viously departed  for  Curacoa. 

A detachment  of  the  West  India  (colored)  regi- 
ment had  left  Tobago  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of 
Demarara;  part  of  which,  it  is  stated,  was  under  or- 
ders to  march  into  the  interior,  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  Venezuelans,  who  dispute  the  territo- 
rial limits  of  British  Guiana  as  laid  down  by  British 
authorities. 

Favorable  accounts  from  Barbadoes  had  been  re- 
ceived. April  showers  had  fallen,  very  comforting 
to  the  young  plants  and  not  materially  interrupting 
the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Agricultural  prospects 
were  cheering.  The  earthquake  was  felt  at  opauisii- 
town,  at  three  minutes  before  5 o’clock,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  7th.  The  shock  lasted  about  a minute,  but 
did  no  damage. 

Accounts  from  Panama  to  the  12th  ot  April,  had 
been  received.  General  Fiores  was  still  president 
of  the  republic  (El  Ecuador),  but  it  was  expected 
that  Rocafuerte  would  come  in  after  another  year, 
he  being  in  favor  with  the  peace  party.  At  present 
the  notion  of  invading  Peru  was  popular  among  the 
military.  Dr.  Leon,  the  Peruvian  minister,  had  de- 
manded h is  passport  on  account  of  Santa  Cruz  being 
allowed  to  embark,  with  a military  expedition,  at 
Guayaquil,  and  it  had  been  given  to  him. 

.[JY.  F.  Com. 

Buenos  Ayres.  March  5.  General  La  Madrid’s 
party,  who  took  refuge  in  Bolivia,  after  their  de- 
feat by  the  Buenos  Ayrean  forces,  had  been  disarm- 
ed and  removed  into  the  interior.  They  were  kindly 
treated. 


Montevideo,  Feb.  9.  A letter  of  the  2d  instant, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Uruguay,  says, — “all  the  pro- 
vince of  Entre  Rios  is  occupied  by  the  Oriental 
[Montevidean]  and  Corrientian  army.  General  Paz’s 
head  quarters  are  at  Villaguay,  with  1,500  men;  the 
rest  of  his  force  occupies  all  that  part  of  the  pro- 
vince in  four  divisions.  That  of  General  Ramirez, 
1,400  strong,  has  taken  the  city  of  Parana;  that  of 
Nunez  has  completely  routed  Crispin  Felasquez, 
with  great  slaughter;  while  our  president,  at  the  head 
of  a vanguard  of  1,800  men,  all  cavalry,  has  over- 
run this  portion  of  the  province,  and  has  driven  ex- 
governor Urquiza  from  Entre  Rios,  compelling  him 
to  embark,  with  the  few  of  his  followers  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  escape.  All  their  horses 
and  wagons  fell  into  the  power  of  our  army. 

March  19.  The  advanced  guard  of  Buenos  Ayrean 
army,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Pacheco,  had 
reached  the  Villa  del  Rio  Cuarto,  a few  day’s  march 
from  Santa  Fe. 

The  ratification  by  the  king  of  the  French  of  the 
treaty  concluded  by  admiral  Mackau  with  Buenos 
Ayres,  is  officially  announced. 

The  papers  contain  a sermon  “preached  on  the 
occasion  of  the  cele'oretion  of  the  obsequies  of  his 
late  exellency  the  perpetual  dictator  of  the  republic 
of  Paraguay,  the  citizen  doctor  Jose  Jaspar  Francia, 
by  citizen  the  rev.  Manuel  Antonio  Perez,  of  the 
church  of  the  Incarnation.”  We  regret  that  our  li- 
mits do  not  permit  us  to  transfer  it  to  our  columns, 
for  it  is  really  a curiosity.  It  eulogizes,  of  course, 
the  administration  of  the  doctor — and  judging  from 
its  effects,  probably  justly,  for  at  least  he  preserved 
domestic  tranquillity — and  recommends  that  in  order 
to  perpetuate  his  memory,  the  month  in  which  he 
died,  September,  shall  be  stricken  from  the  calendar 
and  that  of  Francia  substituted,  so  that  in  future  the 
people  shall  say — August,  Francia,  October. 

[JV.  F.  Cour. 

March  28.  “It  is  now'  known  that  president  Oribe, 
with  the  main  body  of  the  column  under  his  imme- 
diate command,  has  reached  the  Quebraciiito,  situat- 
ed on  the  frontier  of  Santa  Fe,  and  distant  30  to  35 
leagues  from  its  capital,  whilst  his  advanced  guard, 
under  the  intrepid  colonel  Andrara,  has  penetrated 
considerably  into  the  territory  of  the  province.  Ge- 
neral Pachecho  with  his  division,  is  already  on  Ar- 
roy  del  Medio.  These  forces,  in  combination  with 
those  under  the  command  of  General  Echague  and 
General  Urquiza,  form  a body  so  overwhelming  in 
number  and  discipline,  as  to  render  even  the  slightest 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Lopez  Santa  Fe,  to  oppose 
them,  quite  preposterous.  From  present  appearances, 
in  a few  weeks  the  federal  forces  will  again  be  in 
secure  possession  of  the  province  of  Entre  Rios.” 

[ Boston  Packet. 

Peru.  According  to  an  extract  from  El  Dia , in 
the  “Venezolano”  of  March  29,  the  constitution  of 
1824  had  been  proclaimed  by  colonel  Erselles,  with 
Gen.  Obregose  as  president  of  Lite  Peruvian  republic. 
Obando  has  positively  passed  through  Napo,  on  bis 
way  to  Brazil,  with  only  a few  followers,  in  a state 
of  the  most  abject  destitution. 

TURKEY  AND  GREECE. 

The  accounts  from  Constantinople  are  to  be  30th 
April. 

Prince  Mavrocordato,  the  Greek  minister,  had  hi- 
therto made  no  progress  in  his  endeavors  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  porle  for  a new  treaty  of  com- 
merce. 

The  Divan  continued  to  be  still  almost  exclusively 
occupied  with  the  Syrian  question.  On  the  17th, 
Selim  Bey  sailed  for  Beyrout,  with  instructions  to 
inquire  into  the  real  state  of  allairs  in  the  Lebanon, 
and  adopt,  in  concert  with  Mustapha  Pasha,  the  mea- 
sures best  calculated  to  conciliate  the  interests  of  ail 
parties.  Of  the  23d,  a note  was  presented  by  the 
Russian  ambassador  to  the  Reb  Effendi,  in  which 
his  government  remonstrated  against  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  porte  towards  Syria,  and  especially 
against  its  refusal  to  recall  Omar  Pasha  from  the 
Lebanon.  The  differences  existing  between  Tur- 
key and  Greece  do  not  appear  to  have  been  yet  en- 
tirely settled.  On  the  25th  the  Divan  held  a grand 
council,  at  which  the  preliminaries  of  a definitive 
arrangement  were  agreed  upon,  and  the  activity  dis 
played  by  the  porte  on  this  occasion  induced  a belie!' 
that  the  affair  would  be  speedily  and  satisfactorily  ter- 
minated. 

Correspondence  from  Alexandria  of  the  26th  ult. 
announces  that  a revolution  had  broken  out  amongst 
the  Ne'dsehes  against  dialed  Bey,  who  was  compel- 
led to  fly  into  the  province  of  Lachsa. 

Letters  from  Athens,  of  the  27th  April,  inform  us 
that  two  rather  severe  shocks  of  earthquakes  were 
felt  at  Patras,  on  the  18th.  A similar  shock  was  ex- 
perienced at  Patras  on  the  25th.  No  mischief  was 
done;  but  it  appears  that  some  houses  suffered  by  a 
shock  which  also  took  place  at  the  same  time  at  Ka- 
lamatre  and  Andreossa. 


AFRICA. 

By  the  schooner  Herald,  at  Boston  from  capeMes- 
surado,  we  have  received  Monrovia  papers  lo  the  6th 
Apiil  inclusive.  In  the  Herald  came  passengers  rev. 
Dr.  Burrows,  from  cape  Palmas, and  rev.  A.  Constan- 
tinp,  of  Hie  Liberia  mission. 

The  brig  Grecian,  from  Philadelphia,  having  a3 
passengers  rev.  S.  Chase,  rev.  J.  G Pingree,  rev. 
Geo.  S.  Blown,  ami  Mrs.  Ann  Wilkins,  missionaries 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  Monrovia;  and 
lor  cape  Palmas,  rev.  Mr.  Payne  and  lady,  Miss 
Chapin  and  Miss  Coggeshall,  arrived  at  Monrovia, 
March  15,  and  with  the  three  last  named  proceeded 
to  cape  Pnlma3. 

The  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser  has  the  follow- 
ing additional  items  : 

The  rev.  Mr.  Walker  and  lady,  and  rev.  Mr.  Gris- 
w’ould,  missionaries,  sent  out  by  the  American  board 
of  commissioners  for  foreign  missions,  arrived  at 
Monrovia  on  the  22d  of  January,  in  the  schooner 
Herald,  from  Boston.  These  missionaries  are  intend- 
ed as  a reinforcement  to  the  mission  at  cape  Palmas. 

Tiie  Luminary  says  that  the  American  board  intend 
to  progress  along  the  coast,  southeastw  ardly,  until 
they  reach  the  Niger,  where  it  is  contemplated  to 
have  Hie  general  head  quarters  in  Africa. 

On  the  25th  March,  in  the  Baltimore  brig  Harriet, 
arrived  the  rev.  Dr.  Barron  and  rev.  Patrick  Keiley, 
priests  of  the  Roman  Catiiolic  order.  They  sailed 
two  days  after,  in  Hie  same  vessel,  for  cape  Palmas; 
where  it  is  expected  they  will  locate  permanently, 
and  organize  a branch  of  the  Roman  Catiiolic  church. 

The  Mendi  mission.  It  is  said  that  the  mission- 
aries who  came  out  wiili  the  Meridians  have  conclud- 
ed lo  establish  themselves  at  Sherbro  (an  island  on 
the  coast  50  miles  soulli  of  Sierra  Leone)  and  com- 
mence missionary  operations  there. 

'i’he  anniversary  of  the  Liberia  annual  conference 
missionary  society  was  held  on  the  17th  oi  January, 
at  w hich  two  hundred  and  eight  dollars  were  collected 
to  aid  the  mission  funds. 

INDIA. 

The  financial  condition  of  India  appears  to  be  dis- 
astrous in  the  extreme.  This  seems  to  be  owing  to 
two  prominent  causes.  In  the  first  place  the  rash  at- 
tempt to  occupy  Affghanistan  has  cost  the  govern- 
ment already  nearly  =£20,000,000,  a great  share  of 
which  enormous  sum  has  been  drawn  from  the  legi- 
timate channels  of  trade.  In  the  next  place  there  is 
now  no  absolute  money  power  like  the  old  company 
monopoly,  capable,  from  its  ready  means  and  un- 
bounded credit,  of  controlling  half  the  finances  of  the 
world. 

CHINA. 

It  is  said  that  Arnoy,  Chusan,and  Ningpohad  been 
declared  free  ports,  and  that  the  people  of  the  Che 
Keang  province  had  requested  the  English  to  take 
possession,  as  they  preferred  being  under  the  British 
government  to  the  Chinese. 

LATER.  The  Great  Western.  Captain  Hosker, 
left  Liverpool  the  evening  of  May  21,  and  arrived  at 
New  York  on  June  4,  passage  14  days  and  with  two 
days  later  information.  There  is  but  little  of  inte- 
rest. In  the  house  of  commons  on  the  20th,  sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  stated  tiiat  the  commission  which  lord  Pal- 
merston had  sent  out  early  last  year  to  explore  the 
boundary  line  with  the  American  frontier  had  just 
returned  and  had  made  a report  with  an  appendix 
which  would  soon  be  laid  before  them. 

Right  of  Search.  In  a debate  which  occurred  in 
the  French  chamber  of  deputies  on  the  18th  May, 

; it  was  declared  by  M.  Guizot  that  the  treaty  provid- 
ing for  the  right  of  search  would  not  be  ratified. 
The  minister  repelled  the  idea  that  the  French  go- 
vernment would  be  more  ready  to  ratify  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  chambers,  and  concluded  with  these 
words: 

The  line  of  conduct  which  I adopted  two  months 
ago  in  refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty  I will  equally 
pursue  when  the  doors  of  this  building  are  closed, 
and,  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  1 conceive  that  I 
should  fail  in  my  duly  were  I to  recommend  the  ra- 
tification. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  refusal  of  France  to 
ratify  the  treaty  are  from  the  London  Sun. 

So  far  then,  as  regards  France,  there  is  an  end  of 
the  controversy.  During  the  life  of  the  present  ge- 
neration France  will  not  ratify  the  treaty,  nor  will  the 
United  States  adopt  it. 

What,  then,  remains  for  Great  Britain  to  do?  En- 
force the  treaty  alone,  and,  if  resisted,  declare  war 
against  France  and  the  United  States?  Heaven  forbid 
that  we  should  be  guilty  of  such  madness! 

We  have  already  expended  more  blood  and  trea- 
sure for  the  suppression  of  slavery  than  sound  po- 
licy and  the  happiness  of  the  African  race  would 
warrant.  Sir  Fowell  Buxter,  in  his  recent  clever 
book  on  the  subject,  distinctly  states  that  v/c  have 
given  an  impetus  to  the  slave  trade,  by  our  ex 
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pensive,  but  blundering,  ill-directed  efforts  to  sup- 
press it. 

It  may  be  asked  what  we  would  recommend 
the  British  government  to  do  in  the  present  emergen-  j 
cy.  We  answer  distinctly,  abandon  the  treaty  alto-, 
gether. 

France.  There  is  little  of  interest  from  France.  In  j 
the  chamber  of  deputies  the  budget  for  foreign  af- ; 

fairs  being  under  discussion,  M.  Billault,  the  ally  of 

M.  Thiers,  assailed  the  quintuple  treaty  and  the  con- ; 
duct  of  M.  Guizot,  in  not  peremptorily  refusing  to  j 
ratify  the  treaty.  He  stated  that  a merchant  and 
shipper  of  Marseilles  had  ordered  his  captains  to 
hoist  the  American  colors  should  the  English  crui- 
sers come  within  sight,  and  that  the  same  instruc- 1 
tions  were  about  to  be  given  at  all  the  French  ports. 
Thus  added  the.  orator,  “the  impotency  ot  the 
French  flag  to  protect  its  own  commerce  will  be  es- 
tablished. 

M.  Billault  complained  that  the  day  after  the  sig- 
nature of  the  December  treaty,  a note  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  United  States,  to  notify  to  them  the 
new  alliance  of  the  great  powers,  thus  making 
use  of  the  name  of  France  to  tear  from  the  Ameri- 
can government  its  adhesion  against  the  extended 
right  of  search. 

M.  Guizot,  in  reply,  stated  that  the  treaty  had  not 
been  ratified,  and  in  its  present  form,  would  not  be  ratified, 
but  declined  to  pledge  the  responsibility  of  the  crown 
as  to  its  future  acts. 

The  words  of  M.  Guizot,  as  reported  in  the  Moni- 
leur,  were — “in  the  present  state  of  things,  and  the 
neutral  disposition  of  the  public  mind,  I should  deem 
myself  wanting  in  my  duty  towards  the  country,  were 
I to  advise  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.” 

Spain.  Our  accounts  from  Madrid  are  of  the  12th 
instant. 

The  bill  relative  to  the  mobilization  of  the  National 
Guard  was  adopted  in  the  senate  on  the  11th  by  C7 
against  12. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  of  Malaga  has  publish- 
ed a long  address  condemning  violently  the  proposal 
of  emancipating  the  slaves  in  the  Spanish  colonies. 
It  declares  that  such  a measure,  founded  on  mis- 
taken principles  of  humanity,  would  be  the  ruin  of 
tliesfe  possessions,  and  that  they  (the  members  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  Malaga),  would  be  unwor- 
thy the  name  of  Spaniards  if  they  did  not  protest 
against  it.  Tha  chamber  guards  itself  against  the 
imputation  of  being  the  advocates  of  negro  slavery: 
but  it  contends  that  the  rights  of  properly  in  the  is- 
lands is  sacred,  and  that  emancipation  should  be  gra- 
dual and  progressive,  and  made  in  such  a manner  as 
the  colonists  may  approve  of.  The  document  then 
examines  at  much  length  the  state  of  the  slave  popu- 
lation in  the  islands  of  Cuba,  Puerto  R.ico,  &c.  and 
concludes  by  protesting  against  the  propositions 
made  by  Great  Britain  for  the  emancipating  those 
slaves,  the  consequence  of  which  would  be  fatal  to 
the  independence  of  the  Antilles  and  other  colonial 
possessions  of  Spain. 

Washington  Irving.  On  Saturday  week  a nu- 
merous meeting  of  the  gentlemen  who  wished  to  show 
some  token  of  respect  to  Mr.  Washington  Irving, 
in  case  he  landed  in  Liverpool,  from  America, 
was  held  at  the  sessions  house.  A letter  from  Mr. 
Irving  was  read,  concluding  with  the  following  pa- 
ragraph: 

“Permit  me  to  add,  that  from  certain  passages  of 
your  letter,  I am  led  to  view  this  honor  intended  in 
a higher  light  than  as  a mere  compliment  confined  to 
myself.  I perceive  in  it  a desire  to  manifest  through 
me,  a conciliatory  disposition  towards  my  country  at 
a moment  when  untoward  circumstances  prevail,  and 
when,  as  you  intimate,  inconsiderate  and  designing 
men  may  seek  to  sow  discord  between  the  two  na- 
tions. Such  a conciliatory  disposition,  I am  confi- 
dent, prevails  among  the  right-minded  and  right- 
hearted  of  the  two  countries,  and,  I trust  will  be 
sufficient  to  neutralize  any  such  mischievous  effects 
as  those  to  which  you  allude.  There  is  no  question 
at  present  existing  between  the  two  countries,  how- 
ever difficult  at  first  it  may  appear,  which  is  not,  in 
my  mind,  susceptible  of  an  amicable  adjustment,  if 
negotiated  in  that  mutual  spirit  of  forbearance,  with 
that  delicate  consideration  for  the  peculiar  position 
and  circumstances  of  each  other’s  honor  and  inte- 
rests, which  ought  to  govern  the  opinions  and  dealings, 
public  and  private,  of  two  great  and  kindred  nations, 
whose  honor  and  interests  are  in  so  many  respects 
identical.” 


Henry  M.  Watts,  to  be  attorney  of  the  United 
States  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
place  of  Win.  M.  Meredith  resigned. 

THE  ARMY. 

GENERAL  ORDERS,  NO.  33. 

Headquarters  of  the  army,  adjutant  general's  office, 
IVashinglon,  June  2,  1842. 

1.  The  2d  infantry,  on  its  arrival  at  N.  York,  will 
proceed  by  detatchments  to  relieve  the  4th  artillery, 
as  also  the  light  company  of  the  1st  artillery;  when 
the  companies  of  the  2d  infantry  will  stand  distribut- 
ed as  follows:  Four  in  the  barracks  at  Buffalo;  one  in 
Fort  Niagara;  one  in  Fort  Ontario,  Oswego;  three  in 
Madison  barracks,  Sackett’s  Harbor;  and  one  in  the 
barracks  at  Piattsburg. 

2.  Being  relieved  by  tho-2d  infantry,  the  4th  artillery 
will  proceed  by  detachments  to  garrison  the  follow- 
ing works:  Fort  Monroe,  with  six  companies;  Fort. 
Washington,  with  two;  Fort  Severn,  with  one;  and 
Fort  McHenry,  with  one. 

3.  On  the  arrival  of  any  company  of  the  4th  artillery 
at  Fort  Monroe,  the  company  of  tiic  2d  artillery,  now' 
there,  will  proceed  to  New  York  harbor,  in  which 
four  companies  of  the  latter  regiment  will  be  posted, 
as  heretofore;  three,  (including  the  light  company), 
at  Fort  Adams,  instead  of  I lie  four  now  there;  two  at 
Fort  Trumbull,  New  London;  and  one,  as  now,  at 
Fort  Mifflin,  Delaware  river. 

4.  With  a view  to  united  instruction  in  the  higher 
manccuvres,  the  four  light  companies  of  artillery 
will  be  brought  together  in  pairs,  at  points  which 
furnish  grounds  the  best  suited  for  that  purpose. — 
Consequently  the  light  companies  of  the  3d  and  4th 
artillery  will  constitute  the  permanent  garrison  of 
Fort  McHenry;  and  the  light  companies  of  the  1st 
and  2d  artillery,  on  being  relieved,  will  proceed  to 
Fort  Adams,  to  constitute  two  of  the  four  companies 
assigned  as  the  permanent  garrison  of  tiiat  post. 

5.  The  other  companies  of  the  2:1  and  4th  artillery, 
and  the  companies  of  the  2d  infantry,  will  be  desig- 
nated for  their  new  situations  by  the  commanders  of 
those  regiments  respectively. 

(i.  The  three  field  otlicers  of  the,2d  artillery  will  take 
post  at  Forts  Columbus,  Adarns  and  Hamilton;  and 
the  three  of  the  4th  artillery,  at  Forts  Monroe,  Mc- 
Henry and  Washington,  respectively. 

7.  The  commander  of  the  2d  infantry  will  take  post 
at  the  Buffalo  barracks,  and  the  major  of  the  regi- 
ment at  Madison  barracks. 

Commanders  of  ragirnents  and  posts  are  charged 
with  the  prompt  execution  of  this  order. 

By  command  of  major  general  Scott: 

R.  JONES,  ' 

Movements  of  troops.  To  prevent  rilisapprehen- 
sion,  it  is  proper  to  state  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  a large  number  of  troops  from  Florida, 
and  in  order  to  bring  together  companies  of  the  same 
regiment  for  exercise  and  drill,  many  changes  are  in 
progress  in  the  garrisons  of  various  forts.  Among 
others,  two  of  the  four  companies  now  at  Fort 
Adams,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  arc  ordered  to  other 
positions,  and  their  places  are  to  be  supplied  by  an 
equal  number,  viz.  one  light  company  of  the  2d  re- 
giment of  artillery,  and  one  light  company  of  the  1st 
artillery,  by  which  these  two  companies  will  be 
enabled  to  exercise  on  the  very  advantageous  ground 
at  Fort  Adams.  y [Madisonian. 


NATIONAL  a f f A I u s. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 

BY  AND  WITH  THE  ADVICE  AND  CONSENT  OF  THE  SENATE- 

Gcrrard  N.  Causin,  receiver  of  public  moneys  at 
I Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  vice  Peter  T.  Crutchfield, 
[ whose  commission  will  expire  June  16,  1842. 


rtdjiitrfjftf  general. 


THE  NAVY. 

A board  for  the  examination  of  midshipmen  in  the 
navy,  whose  warrants  bear  date  prior  to  the  1st  of 
January,  1837,  lias  been  directed  to  be  convened  at 
the  naval  asylum,  Philadelphia,  on  Monday,  the  13th 
instant.  The  board  will  consist  of  commodores  Jas. 
Barron,  James  Biddle,  and  George  C.  Read,  and 
captains  Daniel  Turner  and  Isaac  MeKeever. 

URUGUAY.  The  Madisonion  of  the  5th  instant, 
publishes  an  aulcinl  correspondence  communicated 
to  the  government  by  Commodore  Morris  command- 
ing the  United  States  squadron  on  the  Brazil  station. 
The  letters  relate  to  an  outrage  on  an  American  citi- 
zen by  certain  functionaries  of  the  government  of 
Uruguay,  and  show  the  means  adopted  by  Com. 
Morris  and  the  United  States  consul  at  Montevideo 
to  obtain  prompt  redress. 

It  appears  that  the  individual  in  question  claiming 
the  protection  of  the  American  government  is  a man 
of  color  named  George  Johnson.  He  is  said  to  be 
about  33  years  of  age,  of  very  decent  appearance, 
and  a native  of  the  state  of  Delaware.  He  was  im- 
pressed at  San  Salvador,  and  on  attempting  to  es- 
cape was  subjected  to  punishment.  It  appears  also 
that  his  property  was  taken  from  him.  A statement 
of  the  fad:,  of  the  case  having  been  made  to  Coin. 
Morris  by  the  American  consul  to  whom  Johnson 
made  complaint,  measures  were  immediately  taken 
to  bring  the  affair  before  the  government  of  Uruguay. 
This  was  dooe  so  efficiently  that  a satisfactory  com- 


pensation estimated  by  the  sufferer  himself  was 
promptly  awarded.  The  government  of  Uruguay, 
acting  thus  honorably  in  the  matter,  expressed  the 
desire  to  preserve  the  most  friendly  relations  with 
the  United  States,  not  only  from  the  advantages  of 
commercial  intercourse,  but  also  from  similarity  of 
polititical  institutions,  and  from  a recollection  of 
the  early  recognition  of  that  country’s  independence 
by  the  United  States. 

I he  prompt  proceedings  of  Commodore  Morris 
and  our  consul,  Mr.  Hamilton,  anticipated  the  in- 
structions ofotir  government  at  home  in  reference  to 
this  case.  The  incident  itself,  and  the  successful  ter- 
mination to  which  the  difliculiy  arising  out  of  it  has 
been  brought,  may  afford  a suitable  illustration  of  the 
important  uses  which  an  efficient  navy  is  calculated 
to  perform.  We  would  not  intimate  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Uruguay,  which  has  exhibited  so  fair  a spe- 
cimen of  justice  and  friendly  feeling,  would  have 
done  otherwise  if  no  naval  force  had  been  at  hand 
to  back  the  application  of  the  injured  party  in  the 
affair — but  it  is  very  certain  that  the  presence  of 
Commodore  Morris  on  the  coast,  with  his  armed 
ships,  constituted  an  important  item  in  the  negotia- 
tion. [Baltimore  American. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


MAINE. 

The  legislature  has  agreed  on  the  districting  of 
the  state  for  representatives,  in  anticipation  of  "the 
passing  of  the  apportionment  law  by  congress,  as- 
suming that  it  will  pass  in  such  a form  as  to  give 
Maine  ten  representatives.  There  was  some  diffi- 
culty in  framing  the  bill  for  this  purpose  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  but  the 
object  was  accomplished  on  the  28th  ultimo,  and  the 
house  adjourned  on  the  30t.h. 

MISSOURI. 

The  State  Debt.  The  debt  of  the  state  is  very 
small  compared  with  the  southern  and  western  states 
generally,  and  consists  of  the  following  items,  viz: 
Five  and  a half  per  cent,  stock  63,000 

Six  “ “ 514,000 

Seven  “ “ 12,000 

Ten  “ “ 253.261 


$842,261 

From  which  may  be  deducted  this 
amount  of  six  per  cents,  held  by  the 
Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  against 
an  equal  amount  of  bank  stock  owned 
by  the  state  272,263  60 


$569,997  40 

So  that  in  fact  the  whole  debt  of  the  stale,  assuming 
the  bank  stock  to  be  good,  is  less  than  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

IOWA. 

The  governor  has  Issued  a proclamation  forbidding 
persons  to  settle  on  a portion  of  the  lands  Ivin"-  be- 
tween the  Des  Moines  river  and  the  northern  line  of 
Missouri,  on  the  ground  that  the  tract  of  country  re- 
ferred to  belongs  to  the  Iowa  Indians,  and  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  guaranty  to  them  undisturbed 
possession  of  it. 

Proposed  State  of  Iowa.  A law  was  passed  at 
the  laic  session  of  the  legislature  of  Iowa,  providing 
for  ail  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  the  people  for 
or  against  a state  government.  At  the  election  in 
August  next,  the  people  are  to  vote  for  or  against  a 
convention,  and  if  they  determine  in  favor  of  one,  an 
election  is  to  take  place  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
October  thereafter  for  eighty  members  of  a conven- 
tion, who  are  to  meet  and  form  a constitution  of 
state  government,  which,  at  the  next  general  election, 
is  to  be  submitted  for-the  ratification  of  the  people. 


ME3CELLANEO  U S. 


BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAIL  ROAD.  On 
the  30th  May,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  was 
opened  for  travel  westward  as  far  as  Hancock,  and 
the  president  and  directors  of  the  company,  the 
mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore,  with  other 
gentlemen,  made  the  journey  from  Baltimore  to  Han- 
cock and  back.  The  cars  set  out  from  the  depot  in 
Baltimore  about  half  past  seven  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, reached  Hancock  in  about  seven  hours,  and  re- 
turned to  Martinsburg,  were  the  gentlemen  remain- 
ed all  night,  and  were  treated  with  great  hospitality 
by  the  citizens.  They  returned  to  Baltimore  the  next 
morning. 

The  completion  of  this  new  division  of  41)  miles, 
added  to  that  previously  in  operation  from  Balti- 
more to  Harper’s  Ferry  makes  a continuous  line  of 
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123i  miles  of  rail  road  now  open  for  daily  travel 
and  "transportation.  The  various  lines  of  stage  coaches 
which  previously  ran  between  Frederick  and  Wheel- 
ing or  Pittsburg,  have  all  been  taken  oft'  that  part 
of’the  route  lying  between  Frederick  and  Han- 
cock; and  the  latter  town  is  now  the  place  at  which 
travellers  to  or  from  the  west  by  this  route,  take  or 
leave  the  stage  coaches.  The  rail  road  trams  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Hancock  run  the  distance  in 
seven  hours — making  a gain  of  ten  hours  in  time,  be- 
sides avoiding  the  fatigue  and  dust  encountered  on 
the  old  route. 

The  passage  from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling  is  now- 
performed  in  about  41  hours,  viz.  from  Baltimore  to 
Hancock  by  rail  road  in  7 hours:  and  from  Hancock 
to  Wheeling  in  stage  coaches,  173  milles,  in  about 
34  hours. 


ENCAMPMENT  AT  DANVILLE,  Pa.  On  the 
24th,  25th,  and  26lh  May,  thirteen  companies  were 
present.  On  the  25th  Gen.  Scott,  reached  the  city, 
and  was  welcomed  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  by  J. 
Cooper,  esq.  As  he  passed  the  female  seminary 
showers  of  roses,  flowers,  and  a magnificent  wreath 
were  thrown  upon  his  barouche.  In  the  evening  he 
visited  Camp  Washington  in  a citizen’s  dress,  on  the 
next  morning  reviewed  the  troops,  and  afterw-ard 
partook  of  a complimentary  dinner,  at  which  near  a 
hundred  sat  down.  During  the  dinner  several  youn~ 


approbalion  of  the  king.  The  amount  appropriated 
for  the  payment  of  these  losses,  is  eight  millions  of 
francs.  The  law  also  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  a board  of  commissioners  to  adjudicate  upon  all 
claims. 

We  also  learn  that  some  diffieullies  are  likely  to 
arise  between  Holland  and  Belgium  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  on  the  other,  on  account 
of  some  claims  by  the  citizens  of  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium upon  the  Neapolitan  government  which  have 
been  denied,  and  that  some  apprehension  is  felt  lest 
the  former  government  should  authorise  reprisals  by 
their  citizens  on  the  Neapolitan  commerce. 

[Madisonian. 


MAJOR  GENERAL  BARON  BE  KALB. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  MAY  27. 

A hill  for  the  relief  of  the  representatives  of  Maj. 

General  Baron  de  Kalb,  being  in  order — 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  objected  to  the  claim. 

Mr.  Washington,  of  North  Carolina,  said  he  hop- 
ed the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Johnson), 
would  not.  persist  in  his  objection.  This  claim  had 
been  examined  w-ith  great  care  and  attention  by  the 
committee  on  revolutionary  claims,  and  had  been 
allowed  without  a dissenting  voire.  Our  very  vigi- 
lant chairman  even  (Mr.  Hall,  of  Vermont),  who  is 
ladies  of  the  Danville  Female  Seminary  presented  j remarkable  for  his  scrutinizing  opposition  to  all 
the  "-enera!  with  a very  handsome  and  elegantly  ar- i such  claims,  united  in  the  favorable  report  of  the 
ranged  arch  of  flowers,  accompanied  by  the  follow- j committee.  [Laughter.] 

irig  note:  j Mr.  Johnson  said  the  concurrence  of  the  chair- 

•‘General  Scott:  The  members  of  the  Danville  j man>  (jy]r.  HALl),  vvas  certainly  a very  strong  cir- 
Female  Seminary  would  respectfully  present  this  | curnstanCe  in  favor  of  the  claim;  but  he  should  like 
simple  token  in  commemoration  of  the  heroism,  dis-J  to  bear  tjle  report  read  before  he  withdrew  his  ob- 
played  at  the  battle  of  ‘Lundy  s Lane.’”  I jection. 

“This  ephemeral  arch  made  of  buds  and  flowers,  Mr.  Washington  said  the  report  vvas  elaborate 
culled  from  nature’s  fairest  bowers,  will  soon  droop  j ancj  iong;  but  if  the  committee  would  indulge  him 
and  die,  and  dying  exhale  more  profusely  its  odorjjjg  wouij  briefly  state  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
heavenward — an  emblem  of  your  virtue,  when  you  I Commiltee  to  whom  the  subject  had  been  referred 
•will  have  achieved  your  last  arid  greatest  victory.”  j ba[]  allowed  the  claim.  The  history  and  services  of ! 

Whereupon  General  Scott  offered  the  following  Baron  de  Kalb  were,  he  supposed,  well  known  to 
sentiment:  : the  members  of  the  committee  of  the  whole.  He 

The  scholars  cf  the  Female  Seminary  at  Danville.  ; was  among  the  first  of  those  gallant  fereigners  who 
Their  fair  and  delicate  fingers  have  woven  a monu-  espoused  the  cause  of  the  United  Colonies  in  their 
roenl  of  flowers,  more  beautiful,  more  sincere  and  struggles  for  freedom.  He  came  to  this  country  in  | jL". 
precious,  than  any  ever  cut  out  of  marble,  or  offer-  lbe  spring  of  1777,  in  the  same  vessel  with  General 
ed  to  a monarch.  _ i Lafavette.  They  received  the  same  ranks,  and  their  j 

On  the  next  day  a number  of  young  ladies  waited  commissions  bore  the  same  date.  From  the  time- 
on  Gen.  Scott  at  the  dwelling  ol  Dr.  Wrn.  Gilman,  Nlajor  General  de  Kalb  entered  the  service  he  re- 
am! presented  him  with  a tieautitul  bouquet,  and  remained  with  the  main  army  at  the  north  until  the 
with  the  following  short  address,  by  Miss  Moore:  | spring  of  1780.  In  the  latter  part  of  March  of  that ! 

General  Scott:  J year  General  Washington,  having  obtained  the  con- j 

“We,  the  representatives  of  the  young  ladies  ol  sent  of  congress  to  reinforce  the  southern  army  with  ! 
the  town  of  Danville,  present  you  a bouquet,  which  y|ie  .Maryland  and  Delaware  lines  and  the  first  re-  j 
simple  offering  is  but  a very  small  token  of  there-  giment  of  artillery,  placed  the  whole  under  the  com-  j 
spect  due  to  one  who  has  rendered  such  signal  ser- , ,nancj  0f  General  de  Kalb,  and  he  was  directed  soon  j 
vices  to  our  country.”  | alter  to  march  to  South  Carolina.  On  the  16th 

On  receiving  it,  the  general  remarked  that  the  re-  August  following,  the  disastrous  battle  of  Ca  uden  J 
collection  of  the  scene  would  be  indelibly  engraved  was  fought,  in  which  the  gallant  De  Kalb,  while 

on  his  memory  in  characters  which  would  endure  leading  on  his  troops  and  animating  them  by  his  ex-  ,,1C  

while  life  lasted — subject  only  to  matter  of  regret  amp)e)  was  pierced  with  eleven  bayonet  wounds,  of  t ho~e  respective  departments,  for  the  sen-ice  of  tie 
that  the  splendor  of  the  foliage,  and  the  perfumes  ot  which  he  died  on  the  I9th  following.  j pr,,seI1t  year,  have  attracted  very  general  alt  ntinn  to 

the  flowers  would  partake  of  the  transient  and  evan- | His  widow,  not  long  after  his  death,  applied  fori  the  subject.  A*  attbrdinga  brief  and  comprehensive 

esc-ent  nature  ol  the  joys  of  this  lile,  and  as  such  de- : the  ba]ancu  of  j,js  pay  due  him  at  his  death,  and  for!  synopsis  ol  the  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  the 
cay  and  die.  l-oa  “ meucan.  j seven  yearsi  half  pay  to  which  she  was  entitled  j proposed  reduction,  we  extract  Iroin  a letter  of  a cor- 

under  the  act  of  24th  August,  1780,  but  her  claims  respondent  ot  the  New  York  American — presuming, 
were  not  allowed,  it  was  admitted  by  the  auditor  I however,  that  t tie  editor  ot  the  Am  -m-aii  disagrees 

1 w itii  his  Washington  correspondent  on  tins  as  well  as 
money  paid  to  mm  on  ms  own  account , ; some  others  ol  It  is  opinions,  especially  his  ultra  abo- 
a t id  crediting  him  with  his  monthly  pay  only , making;  lition  views,  though  lie  continues  to  pub.i-h^  his  let- 

no  allowance  for  the  rations,  forage,  transportation, 1 lets.  The  letter  we  extract  trout  is  dated  30tli  May, 

and  all  the  other  emoluments  to  which  a major  gen.  1842. 


on  by  the  superintendent  of  finance-  Very  soon  af- 
ter its  adoption,  the  gentleman  then  in  that  office 
(the  celebrated  Robert  Morris)  resigned,  and  the 
office  was  abolished,  and  a new  board  of  treasury 
established;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Morris 
ever  communicated  this  order  of  congress  to  Mr. 
Pearce,  the  commissioner  of  army  accounts.  The 
claim  is  unsettled  and  ought  to  be  closed. 

The  seven  years’  half  pay  was  refused  at  that 
time  by  the  pay  master  general,  upon  the  ground  that 
t he  act  of  congress  by  which  it  was  granted  pre- 
scribed " that  it  should  be  made  up  by  the  respective 
states;  and,  as  baron  De  Kalb  was  not  a resident  of 
any  one  of  the  United  States,  the  claim  could  not  be 
paid  without  express  authority  from  congress.  His 
c ommunication  was  referred  to  a select  committee, 
who  reported  the  following  resolution: 

“Resolved,  That  the  paymaster  general  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  directed  to  settle  with  widows  and  orphans 
of  officers  who  did  nut  belong  to  any  of  the  U.  States , 
entitled  to  seven  years'  half  pay  tinder  the  resolution 
of  congress  of  August  24th,  1780,  and  to  issue  to 
them  certificates  therefor.” 

Which  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  day  on 
which  it  was  presented.  But  the  death  of  the  wi- 
dow of  the  baron,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
about  this  period,  the  minority  of  the  children,  their 
residence  in  a foreign  land, and  the  political  troubles 
which  agitated  France  at  that  time  prevented  the 
claim  from  being  further  pressed  till  1819.  From 
that  time  to  the  present,  it  has  been  diligently  press- 
ed upon  the  attention  of  eongress;sometimes  through 
the  diplomatic  organ  of  France,  at  others  through 
the  solemn  and  imposing  form  of  a message  from  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  oftener  by  direct 
appeals  from  the  memorialists  to  the  two  houses  of 
congress. 

The  third  auditor  and  the  register  of  the  trea- 
sury have  both  certified  that  no  part  of  this  claim 
has  been  paid;  and  it  seemed  to  the  committee  on 
revolutionary  claims  that  a debt  due  for  services  so 
meritorious  and  so  honorable — due  to  the  children  of 
a brave  man  who  had  laid  down  his  life  in  our  ser- 
vice, ought  no  longer  to  remain  unsatisfied.  They 
therefore  reported  this  bill:  arid  as  a member  of  that 
committee — as  a member  of  the  house  of  represen- 
ts of  the  United  States — as  an  American  citi- 
zen, I do  hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
will  withdraw  his  objection. 

Cries  of  “O  yes!  O yes!  All  right!” 

Mr.  Johnson  thereupon  withdrew  his  objection, 
and  the  bill  was  laid  aside  to  be  reported  to  the 
house. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  EXPANSES. 

The  recent  proceedings  in  congress  in  relation  to 
appropriations  lor  t he  expense?  ol  the  army  anil  navy, 
which  a deenhd  majority  ol  the  house  ol  repie-.enta- 
i v-ps  appear  disposed  to  cut  down  very  considerably 
below  the  estimates  which  have  been  reported  Iroin 


THE  SENECA  INDIANS.  The  dispute  between 

. . „ - , i E were  IlUt  uiiuwcu.  u Vtda  aumitiou  u y mu  uuuuui  ; 

the  Seneca  Indians  and  Ogden  Land 1 Company  ap-  j q[  accouIlls  lhat,  after  charging  the  Baron  de  Kalb 
pears  to  be  adjusted.  A gian  counci  o ie  1 iue  ; with  «//  the  money  paid  to  him  on  his  own  account,  i 
was  held  a few  days  since,  at  which  Ambrose  Spen- ! J f 


in  full  command  was  entitled,  there  was  still  a ba- 
lance in  specie  due  him  of  §2,433  61.  But  it  was 
alleged  that,  in  May,  1780,  §226.000  continental 


cer  was  present,  as  commissioner  of  the  U.  Slates, 

Mr.  Hoare  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  j 
Dixon  on  the  part  of  New  York.  The  council  was 
held  to  consider  certain  propositions  made  to  the  Se- 
neca tribe  by  the  Ogden  land  company,  modifying  i 

the  treaty  of  1838,  which  was  neither  just  to  the  j ^ , were  piaced  iri'his  hands,  for  the  subsistence ' to  „,ant  the  vast  appropriations  asked  by  the  s.  cre- 
Indians  nor  fairly  obtained  by  he  company.  Sixty-  - ^ ^ ‘of  his  t on  their  way  to  the  south; ' }“  .?,!*  is  j„s,ified  by  reason?  dr  rived  not  only  Iron, 
four  c lie  ».,  ea  men,  an  uai  is  eic  presen  on  , anc^  as  no  vouchers  were  produced  for  that  money,  the  present  very  peculiar  condition  of  the  treasury 
the  part  ot  tbelnian.  • f , 1 thus  charged  to  him,  that  amount  must  be  considered  ! a d the  present  equally  peculiar  ctiaiacter  of  the  ad- 

9 he  treaty  ot  1838,  which  is  comp lamed  of,  made  | ag  a set_*ff  tQ  hjs  ’rivate  claim.  The  subject  was  i ministration,  but  Iron,  a sound  and  judicious  system 


‘ You  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  justice  ami  ex- 
pediency ol  the  retrenchments  made  by  i|ie  house  in 
the  naval  and  mili'aiy  expenditures  Their  refusal 


over  to  the  Ogden  land  company  the  Catlaragus, 
Allegany,  Tonawanda,  and  Buffalo  creek  reserva-- 
tions,  and  engaged  that  the  Indians  should  emigrate  j 
to  the  west  of  the  Missouri.  The  modification  of! 
the  treaty  now  proposed,  with  the  consent  of  the 
company,  is,  that  the  tracts  called  the  Cattaraugus 
and  Allegany  reservations  shall  be  restored  to  the 
Indians,  and  that  the  time  fixed  for  their  removal 
from  the  two  other  tracts  shall  be  extended  from 
one  year  to  two.  The  chiefs  gave  their  assent  to  the 
treaty  thus  modified.  [ Evening  Fosl. 

INDEMNITY  TO  MERCHANTS.  By  advi-es 
received  from  abroad,  we  learn  that  the  projei  t cf  a 
law  providing  for  indemnity  to  Belgian  and  forei6 
merchants  for  the  destruction  of  goods  at  Antwerp, 
winch  passed  the  Belgian  chamber  of  deputies  some 
time  since,  has  passed  the  senate,  and  received  the 


referred  to  a committee  of  congress,  who,  on  the 


ot  general  policy,  an  economical,  practical  policy’, 
the  only  tine  democratic,  republican  wing  policy. — 
And  these  reasons  which  have  determined  the  action 
of  the  governing  power  here,  are  reasons  that  will  be 
understood  and  felt  with  convincing  force  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Ameiican  people  throughout  the 
w:  ole  count)  y,  without  distinction  of  section  or  party. 


tlie  12th  day  of  May,  1784,  reported  as  follow 

“That,  in  May,  1780,  the  sum  of  §226,000  of  the 
old  emission  was  advanced  to  the  baron  DeKalb  for 
the  use  of  the  troops  under  his  command  when  he 
marched  to  the  southward;  lhat,  in  the  action  of  the 

16:h  August,  1780,  when  Hie  baron  was  killed,  his  ...  ..  . 

baggage  and  papers  and  money  fell  into  the  hands  of  On  such  subjects  as  these,  the  opinion  ol  the  gieat 
the  enemy;  to  which  your  committee  submit  the  fol- : mass  of  electors,  the  inajoiity  ol  the  consiimeis  of 
lowing  resolution.  I tax  d articles,  is  the  first  and  the  last  question.— 

“That  the  sum  of  §226,000  of  the  old  emission,  J Those  who  pay  for  the  expensive  luxmn-sol  large 
paid  into  the  hands  of  the  late  major  general  DeKalb,  military  and  naval,  and  <1  i i lomalic  establishments, 
i n May,  1780,  for  the  use  of  tiie  troops  under  his  are  to  dec  de  on  the  amount  and  time  and  manner  of 
command,  be  passed  to  his  credit  without  requiring  expenditure  upon  them.  1 lie  partial  j-nLin  ids  and 
vouchers  for  the  expenditure,  his  accounts  and  p.  r?onal  feeling  ol  those  immediately  prohtr  i >y 
vouchers  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  tiie  enemy.” , tl-o-e  expenditures,  the  dwellers  around  navy  )nr<  s. 
The  resolution,  though  adopted  on  the  same  day  and  naval  depo's,  and  the  greal  fortifications  o le 
that  it  was  ottered,  seetns  never  to  have  been  acted  country,  w ill  be  taken  into  small  account. 
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••In  Hit-  first  place,  as  to  the  army, — those  who  think 
that  our  regular  military  force  is  to  lm  incieascd  at 
any  rate  whatever,  as  the  population  of  the  country 
increases,  have  vny  much  mistaken  the  disposition 
ami  character  of  that  population.  The  question  is 
t.ol,  alter  all,  v\  ha!  Ur  fences  does  the  country  want, — 
but  what  do  the  people  think  they  want?  And  all 
the  regular  ai ined  force  that  the  people  will  tolerate 
ill  time  of  peace,  is  just  so  much  as  is  barely  neces 
sary  lo  keep  our  coast  fortifications  in  order,  and  to 
ganison  the  line  of  forts  on  our  Indian  frontier.  As 
to  keeping  such  an  army  on  loot  as  will  present  the 
least  show  ol  defence  against  foreign  invasion  or 
general  insurrection  at  home,  it  is  a thin"  quite  out 
of  the  question.  Our  only  dependence  in  either  case 
must  be  tile  militia-  and  all  that  now  forbids  any  hos- 
tile power  from  throw ing  an  army  across  our  borders, 
is  the  certainty  ol  a levee  en  masse  of  the  lords  ol  Hip 
soil.  Does  any  man  pieteiid  to  say  that  the  12,000 
soldiers  now  scattered  over  the  country  are  the  be 
ginning  of  an  obstacle  lo  an  invasion  in  any  quarter? 
Or  that  the  (inference  between  those  12,000  ami  6,000 
will  be  appreciated  in  calculating  the  chances  ol  an 
invasion  by  such  a (nice  as  a European  power  would 
employ  against  us  in  either  case?  L-t  a war  sudden- 
ly break  out  between  us  ami  Biilain,  (the  only  power 
to  the  world  with  which  we  ever  can  be  at  war.)  and 
suppose  a Bii  ish  army  ol  60,000  men  to  be  promptly 
landed  from  the  sound  oil  Ihe  north  side  of  Long 
island,  twenty  or  thirty  mil.es  northeast  ol  New  York. 
Six  hours  would  brin"  them  with  their  artillery  upon 
the  heights  ol  Brooklyn,  Irom  which  their  tocuets 
and  shot  ai  d shells  would  soon  burst  on  yon. 

•■Who  would  then  look  lo  Ihe  garrisons  of  your 
forts  for  the  means  ol  delence?  Who  would  think 
for  a moment  ol  any  UnileiLStiites  troops  as  defend- 
ers ol  Ihe  city  ? What  difference  would  it  make  to 
you  whether  the  lorts  in  your  harbor  and  bay  were 
occupied  by  six  companies,  or  six  battalions?  For 
in  either  case,  not  a man  could  be  spared  from  them. 

“There  is  not  a city  or  an  approachable  point  on 
our  coast  tbat  would  grveatiy  olherresults  than  these, 
on  an  examination  of  their  exposures  and  defences. 
Our  sole  reliance,  al  this  moment,  and  at  any  future 
period,  against  such  dangers,  is,  and  must  be,  the 
lapid  concentration  of  all  Ihe  fighting  men  of  the  ad- 
jacent iutenor  to  Ihe  defence  ol  the  attacked  point  of 
coast.  Why  talk,  then,  of  our  “disarming”  and  -‘in- 
viting aggression  ?”  If  we  ate  not  “armed,”  without 
a regular  army  capable  of  repelling  aggression,  we 
are  already  “disarmed,”  and  have  been  so  for  twenty 
six  years.  A British  secretary  at  war,  or  command 
er m-chief,  would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  such  a resist- 
ance a^  would  be  offeied  at  any  point  of  our  northern, 
eastern,  or  southern  coast,  by  its  due  proportion  ol  a 
regular  force  ol  either  6,000  or  12.000,  or  even 
2(),0li0  or  30,000  men.  But  they  know  well  That  our 
means  of  interior  communication  enable  us  to  concen- 
trate a hundred  thousand  well  armed  and  enrolled 
men,  (better  soldieis  now  than  ariv  raw  recruits  in  a 
European  army . ) at  any  one  of  our  great  cides,  with- 
in two  days  ot  the  news  ol  an  invasion:  arid  they 
know  that  every  additional  dav  would  increase  this 
force  by  tens  ol  thousands,  n n t . I t lie  total  destruction 
ol  any  possible  invading  ainiy  were  certain.  These 
are  out  “cheap  defences,”  and  it  is  only  the  know- 
ledge ot  their  existence  and  immediate  availability 
that  prevent  the  British  government  from  presuming 
on  our  “helplessness!”  If  they  were  at  this  moment 
ai  peace  wiih  al!  the  rest  ol  the  world,  and  if  Canada 
weie  so  loyal  and  contented  as  to  be  safely  left  to 
i sell;  audit,  then,  our  pending  negotiations  should 
terminate  in  mutual  hostility,  Ihe  only  means  ol  an  - 
lioyance  upon  which  they  could  venture,  would  be 
Hie  des  ruction  of  all  our  merchant  vessels  abroad, 
the  blockade  ol  our  coast  and  the  occasional  attack 
ol  one  ol  our  sea  ports  by  a squadron  of  steamers,  the 
only  sort  ol  naval  loice  that  they  dare  introduce  into 
any  ol  our  pi inc i pal  haibors,  distinguished,  as  they 
all  are,  by  narrow  entrances,  where  a contrary  win'd 
or  a calm  would  keep  any  sailing  vessel,  caught  like 
a rat  lit  a trap.  Deh  ncele.-s  as  we  were  in  the  last 
war,  they  dared  not  enter  one  of  our  northern  ports. 
Their  little,  solitary  “experiment”  on  Stonington 
point,  a bare,  open  spot,  was  not  particularly  encour- 
aging 

“Peihaps,  however,  your  anxieties  extend  to  this 
unfortunate  tegion,  to  the  Patuxent  and  the  Potomac! 
Perhaps  you  tear  another  attack  on  a siave-gii  t metro- 
polis, and  dread  the  infamy  of  another  frigate  Presi- 
dent and  another  burned  and  plundered  capi  ol ! — 
Peihaps  you  sympathise  with  secretary  Upslnn  in 
his  timely  alarm  lor  the  piecarious  condition  ol  “the 
peculiar  institutions,”  and  want  an  army  and  navy 
laige  enough  to  keep  the  threatened  30, Out)  free  West 
Indians  utf  Irom  Ihe  southern  coast  ! If  so.  perhaps 
you  will  tell  me  what  portion  of  our  12,000  soldieis 
will  suffice  lor  that  object. 

“Not  withstanding  some  disgraceful  instances  in  the 
last  war,  I am  slow  to  believe  that  there  is  a single 
state  in  the  uniun,  which  will  again  show  itself  in- 


capable ol  checking  an  actual  invasion  ol  its  soil  by 
a loreign  lorce  until  the  whole  region  around  it  has 
pour-d  in  an  overwhelming  bodi  ol  troops  to  its  as-  , 
“istattce.  In  all  this  I leave  out  of  view  the  possibi- 
lity of  embarrassment  lo  the  enemy’s  fleet  by  the 
concentration  of  such  an  humble  naval  lorce  as  we 
have  at  present. 

“Have  you  not  “faith”  enough  in  Ihe  judgment,  j 
patriotism,  honesty  and  moral  independence  ol  our 
friends  in  congress  to  conceive  of  satisfactory  reasons  j 
which  may  justly  prevail  with  them  in  carrying  these 
retrenchment-?  When  did  John  Quincy  Adams 
make  his  first  manifestation  of  a disposition  “to  court 
a fleeting  populat  ity  at”  any  “cost,”  or  "at  the  risk  ' 
of  national  honor  and  national  safety?”  Look  at  the  , 
whigs  associated  with  him  in  Hits  movement,  and 
judge  whether  they  arc  men  likely  to  be  influenced  , 

I 'in  suclt  a matter,  by  any  considerations  other  than  j 
those  of  sound  policy,  or  any  motives  ol  parlizan  1 
! trickery  or  time-serving  deception,  and  whether  they  j 
are  incapable  of  a due  sense  of  national  honor  or  na- 
tional danger,  or  ignorant  of  our  foreign  relations,  the 
chances  of  w ar,  our  means  of  defence,  on r resoipces 
againsl  invasion  Is  Adams  the  tnan  to  head  a band 
J of  popularity  seeking  demagogues  on  a false  qupst  of 
! “economy  and  reform?”  Or  is  lie  so  ignorant  of  di-  j 
[ plomacy , (if  the  present  slate  of  Europe,  and  ot  the 
; lesources  of  Britain  that  his  foresight  has  fallen  short 
of  John  Tyler’s?  I put  my  trust,  indeed,  in  no  (nan, 
and  shall  always  endeavor  to  make  my  own  Iree  o- 
; pinion  according  to  my  own  f-eble  judgment  of  as- 
certained facts;  but  when  I find  myselt  arrayed  on 
such  a question  of  national  policy  against  John  Q.  : 
Adams,  1 shall  wait  a day  or  two  before  I declare  my 
sentiments  to  the  public.  Wrong  he  may  be,  as 
wrong  lie  often  has  bpen,  by  his  own  acknowledg- 
ment; but  his  dissent  from  onr  opinions  on  such  a 
subject,  “must  give  us  pause,”  at  least. 

“You  cannot  make  anv  intelligent  person  here  be- 
lieve in  the  possibility  of  a war  with  Britain,  now,  or 
in  some  years,  or  at  any  rate  until  new  cause  of  war 
arises.  What  are  we  to  fight  about?  The  Creole? 
The  Maine  boundary?  As  likely  one  as  the  o' her. 
As  to  the  right  ol  search.it  is  all  humbug.  They 
claim  no  such  tiling;  and  they  ask  nothing  but  the 
power  of  visitation  which  we  have  always  exercised 
over  Biil ish  merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  and 
! which  we  always  shall,  will,  and  must  exercise  over 
all  nations,  arid  which  we  must  permit  them  to  exer- 
cise. In  what  hide  or  comer  of  diplomacy,  in  what 
{distant  region  shall  we  fi  t)  a cause  of  war  between 
two  nations  so  situated?  Those  who  are  bent  on 
pickinga  quarrel  for  us  will  probably  go  to  the  north- 
west coast,  lo  Nootka  sound  and  to  California.  If 
the  British  feel  cramped  just  now  for  wan!  ol  terri- 
tory, Lt  them  use  it  for  a while,  arid  be  at  the  expense 
ol  settling  and  improving  it.  If  it  is  ours  by  right, 
we  can  take  it  at  any  moment,  as  soon  as  we  Want  it. 

Now,  on  the  well-grounded  confidence  of  the  con- 
tinuance o'  peace,  ol  the  removal  of  Hie  Florida  In- 
dians, and  the  pacification  of  the  Indian  frontier  by 
the  novel  introduction  ot  a little  common  honesty  in 
our  arrangements  witli  the  border  tribes,  calculations 
have  been  made  as  to  the  precise  amount  and  descrip- 
tion of  permanent  armed  fotce  w hich  the  general  j 
government  will  need  to  employ  this  year.  And  it  | 
is  upon  those  calculations  that  reasonable  and  judi-  1 
cions  and  dispassionate  men  here  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  “the  peace  es'ablishment”  ot  1821 
will  suffice  lor  tile  country. 

“Well,  then,  as  to  the  navy.  I must  say.  that  w ithin  I 
the  last  lew  months  I have  begun  to  share  in  certain  ! 
strong  irnpres-ions  and  opinions  on  this  subj  -ct  that 
are  spreading  and  strengthening  among  those  who 
have  before  been  rather  thoughtlessly  inclined  in  fa- 
vor of  an  indefinite  increase  ol  our  sea-lorce,  on  the  j 
present  system.  As  to  this  multiplication  ol  frigates,  j 
arid  corvettes,  and  biigs.  I never  did  believe  m it. — \ 
And  to  pretend,  as  many  of  our  visionary  schemers  i 
.do,  that  our  naval  loice  must  bear  the  same  proper-  j 
t .on  to  our  commercial  tonnage,  as  the  naval  lorce  ol  j 
Britain  and  the  European  powers  does  to  their  mer- 
chant vessels,  is  a little  too  gross  an  imposition  to  go  J 
down  just  now.  Who  in  Europe  ever  pretended  to 
! proportion  a navy  to  a commercial  marine?  To  de- 
fend peaceable  and  discreet  mei chantmen,  or  to  go 
! com  oying  them  about  in  distant  seas  in  dme  of  peace. 

I dry-nursing  them  and  tending  them,  as  if  they'  were 
all  stupid  little  children  that  could  not  blow  their  j 
noses  without  help,— why,  nobody  but  some  meta- 
physician, or  abstractioni-d,  or  some  other  studious,  ; 
shore-going  a«s  ever  could  think  of  such  a thing. — 
O ir  merchantmen  are  all  able  lo  take  care  ol  them- 
selves; and  ihe  onlv  use  ol  our  men  of-war  lo  them 
is,  to  prevent  piracy,  punish  an  occasional  attack  ol 
savages,  and  negotiate  now  and  then  on  a semi-bar 
barons  coast.  And  it  our  merchant  vessels  in  evety 
sea  and  on  evety  coast  were  doubled  or  centupled  in 
number  immediately,  we  should  not  want  any  more 
iri e i i-o t war  lo  defend  them  than  we  <!■>  now  ; and  it 
we  had  but  one  merchant  vessel  on  any  coast,  where 


we  have  twenty  now,  we  should  net  d ju-l  as  much 
naval  loice  as  now;  and  the  lew  would  have  ju-t  as 
much  right  to  claim  it  as  the  many,  ami  would  be 
more  likely  to  have  occasion  for  it. 

“Bat  that  i“  not  wliat  Britain  and  France  keep 
great  navies  for,  as  every  body  knows,  or  ought  to 
know.  They  multiply  their  stiips  of  war  to  keep 
their  colonies  in  order,  to  maintain  “the  balance  of 
power,”  and  all  that  sort  of  humbug,  with  which  A- 
mertcans  have  nothing  at  all  lo  do.  Have  Ihe  Biitish 
and  French  been  keeping  twelve  or  twenty  line  of 
battle  ships  apiece  in  Ihe  Mediterranean  foi  the  great- 
er part  of  the  last  three  years,  merely  to  take  care  of 
their  merchant  vessels  there?  No;  but  It  was  topee- 
vent  each  oilier  born  meddling  in  wtiat  was  none  of 
their  business, — a piece  of  folly,  from  which  I trust, 
we  shall  always  keep  clear. 

“I  must  say  that  I do  not  see  but  that  our  navy  is 
already  aboui  large  enough  lor  present  purposes  — 
Who  wants  any  more  vessels  lying  up  in  ordinary 
and  rotting  tuv.iv  piece-meat,  like  several  that  have 
not  been  sent  to  sea  in  twenty  years  and  more, — and 
costing,  in  ten  years,  more  lor  useless  repairs  than  it 
would  to  build  as  many  new  ships  of  the  same  size? 

“What  we  shall  ultimately  want,  and  wliat  we 
should  go  on  to  provide  for  a Inline  purpose,  is  a 
commanding  tin:  a I force  of  true  “ships  of  Hie  line 
of  battle,”  technically  and  significantly  so  called. — 
We  ought,  in  tin-  course  of  eight  or  twelve  years,  to 
possess  a disposable  fl  jet  of  twenty  ships  ol  from  60 
to  120  guns,  besides  wliat  we  may  need  lorgeneial 
purposes. 

“The  fate  of  nations,  the  question  of  naval  supre- 
macy, the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  are  not  settled  by 
little  flotillas  of  brigs  and  schooners,  or  corvettes,  nor 
by  frigate  duels.  The  destiny  of  naval  empire  for 
the  next  hundred  years,  is  to  be  determined  in  ano- 
ther great  naval  battle  like  Copenhagen,  Camper- 
down,  Trafalgar,  and  Navarino,  to  he  fought  some- 
where alongshore  between  Halifax  and  Havanna, 
arid  in  that  battle  Hi"  misfortunes  and  d feats  of  Hol- 
land, Denmark,  Fiance,  Spain  and  the  Ottoman,  aie 
to  be  avenged  on  the  long  insolvent  victor,  while  the 
sympathies  of  Europe  and  all  Christendom  shall  be 
with  ns  in  the  contest,  and  shall  unitedly  hail  our 
victory. 

“One  eighty  or  ninety  gun  ship,  yearly  added  to  our 
navy  would  he  all  that  w-  would  desire  in  the  b>-st 
slate  of  llte  treasury.  War-steamers,  for  long  crui- 
z ps  or  deep  sea  service,  or  lor  anything  but  coast 
and  harbor-service,  must  be  out  of  the  question.  The 
distance  Irotn  the  coal-depot  will  always  determine 
the  limit  of  their  utility. 

“Meanwhile  keep  our  present  force  in  good  preser- 
vation, and  in  reasonable  activity.  Put  an  etui  to 
long  furloughs  and  make  every  naval  officer  earn  his 
pav  t> v actual  service  every  year.  If  officers  want 
to  be  “relieved”  three  years  out  of  six. — relieve  them 
altogether  of  pay  and  service.  Half  of  them  are  now 
a set  of  useless  drones,  eating  the  bread  oT  idleness  at 
Hie  expense  of  the  taxed  people,  and  forgetting  what 
little  they  ever  learned  of  the  business  ol  a nautical 
man.  R.  M.  T.  H.” 


THE  RIGHT  OF  SEARCH. 


PROTEST  OF  GEN.  CASS  AGAINST  THE  DE- 
MANDED OONCURRENCEOF  THE  FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  TREATY  OF  DE- 
CEMBER 20,  1841. 

Legation  of  the  U-  S.  Paris,  Feb.  13,  1842. 
Sir:  The  recent  signature  of  a treaty,  having  for 
its  object  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade, 
by  five  of  Ihe  powers  of  Europe,  and  to  which  France 
is  a party,  is  a fact  of  such  general  notoriety,  that  it 
may  be  assumed  as  the  basis  of  any  diplomatic  re- 
presentations which  the  subject  may  fairly  require. 

The  United  States,  being  no  party  to  this  treaty, 
have  no  right  lo  inquire  into  the  circumstances  which 
have  led  to  it,  nor  into  the  measures  it  proposes  to 
adopt,  except  so  far  as  they  have  reason  to  believe 
that  their  rights  may  be  involved  in  the  course  of  its 
execution.  Their  own  desire  to  put  a stop  to  this 
traffic  is  every  where  known,  as  well  as  Iheearly  and 
continued  efforts  they  have  adopted  to  prevent  their 
citizens  from  prosecuting  it.  They  have  been  invit- 
ed by  the  government  of  Great  Britain  to  become  a 
party  to  a treaty  which  should  regulate  the  action  of 
the  combined  governments  upon  this  subject,  but  for 
reasons  satisfactory  to  themselves,  and  I believe  sa- 
tisfactory to  the  world,  they  have  declined  this  united 
action,  and  have  chosen  to  pursue  their  own  mea- 
sures, and  to  act  upon  their  own  citizens  only,  with- 
out subjecting  these  lo  any  kind  of  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion. 

In  a communication  from  Lord  Palmerston,  her 
Brittannic  majesty’s  principal  secretary  of  state  fin- 
foreign  affairs,  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  American  mi- 
nister at  London,  dated  August  27,  1841,  Lord  Pal- 
merston claims  a right  for  the  British  cruisers,  arid 
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avows  the  intention  of  his  government  to  exercise  it, 
to  seal'd)  American  vessels  at  sea  in  time  of  peace 
with  a view  to  ascertain  their  national  character. — 
He  adds,  that  “this  examination  of  papers  of  mer- 
chantmen suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade,  even  though  they  hoist  a United  Stales  flag,  is 
a proceeding  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
British  cruisers,  employed  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  should  continue  to  practise,”  &c. 

In  a communication  from  the  successor  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  dated 
13th  of  October,  1841,  the  views  and  determination 
announced  in  the  preceding  letter  are  confirmed,  and 
Lord  Aberdeen  thus  states  the  ground  upon  which 
rests  this  pretension  to  search  American  vessels  in 
time  of  peace:  “But  the  undersigned  must  observe, 

that  the  present  happy  concurrence  of  the  states  of 
Christendom  in  this  great  object  (the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade)  not  merely  justifies,  but  renders  in- 
dispensable, the  right  now  claimed  and  exercised  by 
the  British  government,”  that  is  to  say,  the  right  of 
entering  and  examining  American  vessels  to  ascer- 
tain their  true  nationality. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  offer  any  comments  upon 
this  pretension,  nor  upon  the  reasons  advanced  in 
support  of  it;  and,  if  it  were,  I should  find  the  duty 
far  better  performed  for  me  than  I could  perform  it 
for  myself  in  the  annual  message  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States  to  congress  of  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1841.  In  that  document  will  be  found  the  views 
of  the  American  government  upon  this  subject,  and 
it  is  there  emphatically  declared,  that  however  desir- 
ous the  United  States  may  be  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade,  they  cannot  consent  to  interpolations 
into  the  maritime  code  at  the  mere  will  and  pleasure 
of  other  governments.  We  deny  the  right  of  any 
such  interpolation  to  any  one,  or  ail  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  without  our  consent.  We  claim  to  have  a 
voice  in  ail  amendments  or  alterations  of  that  code, 
and  when  we  are  given  to  understand,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, by  a foreign  government,  that  its  treaties  with 
other  naiions  cannot  be  executed  without  the  estab- 
lishment and  enforcement  of  new  principles  of  mari- 
time police,  to  be  applied  without  our  consent,  we 
must  employ  a language  neither  of  equivocal  import 
nor  susceptible  of  misconstruction. 

You  will  perceive,  sir,  by  these  extracts  that  the 
British  government  has  advanced  a pretension  which 
it  asserts  to  be  indispensable  to  the  execution  of  its 
treaties  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  to 
which  the  president  of  the  United  States  has  declar- 
ed that  the  American  government  will  not  submit. — 
This  claim  of  search,  it  will  be  observed,  arising,  as 
is  asserted,  out  of  existing  obligations,  has  relation 
to  the  isolated  treaties  for  the  abolition  of  this  traffic 
which  were  in  force  at  the  date  of  the  communica- 
tions of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Aberdeen.  It  is 
now  known  that  the  combined  treaty  upon  this  sub- 
ject is  more  extensive  in  its  operations,, and  more  mi- 
nute in  some  of  the  details  of  its  execution,  than  the 
separate  treaties  with  France,  which  preceded  it, 
and  equally  indefinite  in  the  duration  of  its  obliga- 
tions, 01’  course  measures  which  were  not  only  jus- 
tifiable but  indispensable,  for  the  execution  of  the 
latter,  will  find  equal  justice  and  necessity  in  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  former. 

With  this  previous  declaration  made  by  one  of  the 
parties  to  this  quintuple  treaty,  concerning  its  opera- 
tions, the  American  government  cannot  shut  their 
eyes  to  their  true  position.  The  moral  effect  which 
such  a union  of  live  great  powers,  two  of  which  are 
eminently  maritime,  but  three  of  which  have  never, 
perhaps,  had  a vessel  engaged  in  that  traffic,  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  upon  (he  United  States  and  upon 
other  nations,  which,  like  them,  maybe  indisposed  to 
these  combined  movements,  though  it  may  be  re- 
gretted, yet  furnishes  no  just  cause  of  complaint. — 
But  the  subject,  assumes  another  aspect  when  they 
are  told  by  one  of  the  parties  that  their  vessels  are 
to  be  forcibly  entered  and  examined  in  order  to  carry 
into  effect  these  stipulations.  Certainly  the  Ameri- 
can government  does  not  believe  that  the  high  pow- 
ers, contracting  parties  to  this  treaty,  have  any  wish 
to  compel  the  United  States  by  force  to  adopt  their 
measures  to  its  provisions,  or  to  adopt  its  stipula- 
tions. 

They  have  too  much  confidence  in  their  sense  of 
justice  to  fear  any  such  result,  and  they  will  see  with 
pleasure  the  prompt  disavowal  made  by  yourself,  sir, 
in  the  name  of  your  country,  at  the  tribune  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  of  any  intentions  of  this  na- 
ture. But  were  it  otherwise,  and  were  it  possible 
they  might  be  deceived  in  this  confident  expectation, 
that  would  not  alter  in  one  tittle  their  course  of  ac- 
tion. Their  duty  would  be  the  same,  and  the  same 
would  be  their  determination  to  fulfil  it.  They 
would  prepare  themselves,  with  apprehension  in- 
deed, but  without  dismay — with  regret,  but  with 
firmness,  for  one  of  those  desperate  struggles  which 
have  sometimes  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world, 


but  where  a just  cause  and  the  favor  of  providence 
have  given  strength  to  comparative  weakness,  and 
enabled  it  to  break  down  the  pride  of  power. 

But  I have  already  said  the  United  States  do  not 


BRITISH  TARIFF. 


The  new  tariff.  In  the  house  of  commons,  on 
„ ...  , , i the  10th  May,  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  on  the  new 

!"d^un\t?7dua;te,mPtW'11  ^ made  upon  tarif{-  and  mJadethe  leading  speech  on  that  subject, 


their  independence.  What.,  however,  they  may  rea- 
sonably fear,  and  what  they  do  fear  is,  that  in  the 
execution  of  this  treaty  measures  will  be  taken 
which  they  must  resist.  How  far  the  acts  of  one  of 
the  parties,  putting  its  construction  upon  its  own  du- 
ties, and  upon  the  obligations  of  its  co-contractors, 
may  involvethese  in  any  unlooked  for  consequences, 
either  by  the  adoption  of  similar  measures,  or  by 

their  rejection  I do  not  presume  to  judge.  Certain  had  been~to  abolfsh  prohibition,  by  reducing  prohi- 
it  is,  however,  that  it  the  fact  and  the  principle  ad-  b-.  , , t.  ‘ d,,,e  the  dutjes  on  raw  ma- 


at  great  length.  He  also  gave  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  bring  up  the  income  tax  bill,  for  its  third 
reading,  on  the  23d  of  May.  The  following  is  a 
condensed  report  of  Sir  Robert’s  speech: 

Sir  R.  Peel  then  rose  to  bring  forward  the  propos- 
al of  the  government  for  the  revision  of  the  tariff. 
The  right  honorable  baronet  commenced  by  stating, 
that  the  great  objects  of  himself  and  his  colleagues 


vanced  by  Lord  Aberdeen  are  correct — that  thesi 
treaties  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  cannot  be 
xecuted  v/ithout  forcibly  boarding  American  ships 
at  sea  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  the  obligations  cre- 
ated by  them  confer  not  only  the  right  thus  to  vio- 
late the  American  flag,  but  make  this  measure  a du- 
ty— then  it  is  also  a duty  of  France  to  pursue  the 
same  course.  Should  she  put  this  construction  upon 
her  obligations,  it  is  obvious  the  United  States  must 
do  to  her  as  they  will  do  to  England,  if  she  persist  in 
this  attack  upon  their  independence. 

Should  she  riot,  it.  does  not  become  me  to  investi- 
gate the  nature  of  her  position  with  respect  to  one 
of  her  associates  whose  opinion  concerning  their  re- 
lative duties  would  be  so  widely  different  from  their 
own.  But  1 may  express  the  'nope  that  the  govern- 


ment of  his  majesty,  before 
will  examine 


bitory  duties;  and  to  reduce  the  duties  on  raw  ma- 
terials, and  on  materials  partly  manufactured.  By 
these  means  he  hoped  to  diminish  the  general  ex- 
pense of  living  in  this  country;  not,  indeed,  that  any 
individual  article  would  be  so  cheapened  as  to  afford 
any  great  relief,  but  that,  on  the  aggregate  of  corn- 
sumption,  the  relief  would  be  considerable;  and  there- 
fore it  was  that  the  government  had  made  its  reduc- 
tions on  a great  variety  of  articles,  so  as  to  give  to 
almost  every  one  of  those  classes,  which  might  in- 
evitably suffer  from  some  one  or  more  of  the  reduc- 
tions, a compensation  upon  others.  For  instance, 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  various  kinds  of  seed 
might,  by  letting  in  a supply  from  abroad,  impair  the 
profits  of  particular  dealers;  but  the  benefit  thereby 
j conferred  upon  agriculture  in  general  would  be  an 
important  one.  Again,  in  respect  of  furniture 


ajesty,  before  raluying  Inis  treaty, ; v/oods  the  high  duties  had  greatly  discouraged  the 

maturely  the  pretensions  asserted  °y  | industry  of  the  cabinet  makers  here,  and  induced 

one  of  ihe  parties,  and  see  how  these  can  be  recon-  ] importations  of  foreign  furniture.  He  trusted  that 

ciled  not  only  with  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  | th(f  reducticn  of  duty  would  establish  an  export 

United  otates,  but  with  the  received  principles  of  the  jrade  jn  tbat;  manufacture,  and  lead  to  the  extensive 
great  maritime  code  oi  nations.  I may  make  tnis  use , 0f  mahogany  in  some  branches  of  ship-building 
appeal  with  the  more  confidence  irom  the  relations  ! to  v/hich  it  was‘  peculiarly  applicable.  Next,  as  to 
subsisting  between  France  and  the  United  Stales, ; foreign  ores;  for  examnle,  copper.  At  present,  that 
iroma  communily  oi  interesi.  in  the  liberty  of  tne  j rnetai  Was  smelted  abroad,  and  copper  could  be  there 
seas,  Irom  a community  of  opinion  respecting  the  !c„u  „,.n  to  the  sheathing  of  vessels  and 

rates  much  below  those  at  which 
the  same  objects  could  be  executed  in  England,  not- 


rom  a community  oi  inieresi,  m me  iiueriy  oi  me  ' metaj  was  smo]ted 
ea s,  from  a community  of  opinion  respecting  the  ! so'jd  and  app]icd 
rinciples  which  guard  it,  and  from  a community  in  j other  purposes  at 
anger,  should  it  ever  be  menaced  by  the  ambition  the  c-me  ohLcis  r-r 


prir 
danger, 

of  any  maritime  power.  j withstanding  our  coal  and  our  manufacturing  advan- 

It  appears  to  me,  sir,  that  in  asking  the  attention  ! tages.  Spermaceti  and  oilier  whale  oils  were  im- 
of  his  majesty’s  government  to  tiie  subject  of  the  j portant  articles  in  our  manufactures,  and  it  was  now- 
quintuple  treaty,  with  a view  to  its  reconsideration,  | proposed  to  reduce  the  duties  upon  them,  because 
1 am  requesting  nothing  on  the  part  of  the  U.  States  I whale  oil  had  been  100  per  cent,  dearer  in  this  - 
inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  France  to  other  pow-  | country  than  in  the  United  States,  which  had  mann- 
ers. If,  during  the  course  of  the  discussions  upon  1 factures  extensively  consuming  this  article,  and  suc- 
th is  treaty,  preparatory  to  the  arrangement  of  its  cessfully  competing  with  ours.  He  reminded  the 
provisions,  England  had  asserted  to  the  oilier  parties  house  of  Mr,  Deacon  Hurne’s  dictum,  that  this  coun- 
the  pretensions  she  now  asserts  to  the  United  States, ! try,  having  plenty  of  untaxed  iron,  and  plenty  of  un- 
as  a necessary  consequence  of  its  obligations,  I can- 1 taxed  coal,  wanted  only  plenty  of  untaxed  wood  to 
not  be  wrong  in  presuming  that  France  would  ndt  give  ample  employment  to  her  industry;  and  this  was 

i : — j .,1. 1 * --  - -..I  • • ’ 1 ••  ' ’ 1 on  which  government  now  proposed 

the  duties  on  timber.  He  now  came 


have  signed  it  without  guarding  against  this  impend- 1 the  principle  o 
ing  difficulty.  The  views  of  England  are  now  d is-  i the  reduction  in 


closed  to  you,  but  fortunately  before  its  ratification;]  to  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  on  which  it  was 
and  this  change  of  circumstances  may  well  justify  j contemplated  so  to  reduce  duties,  that  they  should  in 
the  French  government  in  interposing  such  a remedy  ; no  case  exceed  the  maximum  of  20  per  cent.  It  was 
as  it  may  think  is  demanded  by  the  greater  interests  said  that  such  a reduction,  unless  accompanied  with 
involved  in  this  question.  j a repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  was  great  injustice  to  the 

As  to  the  treaties  of  1831  and  1833,  between  British  operative.  But  in  fact,  there  had  been,  as 
France  and  Great  Britain,  for  tiie  suppression  of  the  the  amount  of  duties  in  this  very  week  evinced,  a 


slave-trade,  I do  not  consider  it  my  duty  to  advert  to 
their  stipulations.  Their  obligations  upon  the  con- 
tracting parties,  whatever  these  may  be,  are  now 
complete;  and  it  is  for  my  government  alone  to  de- 
termine what  measures  the  United  States  ought  to 
take  to  avert  the  consequences  with  which  they  are 
threatened  by  the  construction  which  one  of  tiie  par- 
ties has  given  to  these  instruments. 

I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a copy  of 
the  message  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  to 
congress,  in  December  last,  and  of  the  annual  docu- 
ments which  accompany  it.  Among  the  latter  wili 
be  found  the  correspondence  between  the  British  se- 
cretaries of  state  and  Mr.  Stevenson  upon  the  sub- 
ject herein  referred  to.  From  these  you  will  learn 
the  respective  views  of  the  American  and  British 
governments. 

It  is  proper  for  me  to  add,  that  this  communica- 
tion has  been  made  without  any  instructions  from 
the  United  States.  I have  considered  this  case  as 
one  in  which  an  American  representative  to  a for- 
eign power  should  act  without  awaiting  the  orders 
of  his  government.  I have  presumed,  in  the  views 
I have  submitted  to  you,  that  I express  the  feelings 
of  the  American  government  and  people.  If  in  this 
I have  deceived  myself,  the  responsibility  will  be 
mine.  As  soon  as  1 can  receive  despatches  from 
the  United  Stales,  in  answer  to  my  communications, 
I shall  be  enabled  to  declare  to  you  either  that  my 
conduct  has  been  approved  by  the  president,  or  that 
my  mission  is  terminated. 

I avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  your 
excellency  the  assurances  of  my  very  high  and  dis- 
tinguished consideration.  L.  CASS. 

His  excellency  M.  Guizot,  minister  for  foreign 
affairs. 


very  great  reduction  in  the  duties  on  grain.  Salt 
provisions,  too,  which  had  been  hitherto  under  a to- 
tal prohibition,  would,  under  the  new  system,  be  ad- 
mitted at  a duty  of  about  a penny  a pound.  So,  a3 
to  live  animals,  about  which  he  trusted  he  should  be 
abie  to  make  a fully  satisfactory  explanation.  So 
likewise  as  to  fish,  particularly  the  fish  in  which  the 
poor  were  most  interested,  namely,  herrings.  The 
Irish  peasant  now  paid  20s.  per  barrel;  henceforth, 
he  would  get  that  barrel  from  Norway  for  10s.;  or 
would  procure  herrings  off  his  own  coast,  by  means 
of  that  improved  craft  v/hich  the  reduced  duty  on 
timber  would  enable  him  to  obtain  there.  The  duties 
were  also  to  be  reduced  on  the  importation  of  pota- 
toes, rice,  and  hops;  on  the  last  -of  which  articles 
the  reduction  of  duty  would  be  from  48  13 s.  to  =£4 
10s.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  a full  disposition 
had  been  proved  on  the  part  of  government  to  lower 
the  prices  of  those  articles  of  food  which  are  prin- 
cipally consumed  by  the  poor. 

He  exposed  the  error  commonly  prevalent  about 
the  comparative  cheapness  of  living  in  the  great 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  continent,  where,  al- 
though food  was  indeed  produced  cheaply,  the  work- 
man had  always  to  buy  it  dear,  by  reason  of  the  oc- 
troi duties  payable  at  the  gates  of  every  city.  He 
then  argued  as  to  the  stra vv -plait  and  other  manufac- 
tures, that  under  the  present  extent  of  smuggling  as 
induced  by  high  duties,  there  was  in  actual  practice 
no  protection  at  all.  Now,  he  came  to  the  great 
question  touching  the  importation  of  live  cattle.  He 
had  been  strongly  pressed  to  defer  to  the  apprehen- 
sions entertained  on  this  subject;  but  he  believed  it 
to  be  a groundless  panic.  Advertisements  had  been 
published  for  supplying  English  towns  through  a firm 
at  Hamburg  with  meat  at  3d  a pound,  and  peopl# 
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had  been  frightened  by  those  offers  into  selling  their 
cattle  at  a sacrifice.  If  they  had  waited  to  inquire, 
they  would  have  found  that  no  such  firm  existed  at 
Hamburg,  and  that  meat  in  that  city  itself  was  at  Gd 
a pound.  He  would  not  say  that  there  would  be  no 
reduction  in  the  price  of  meat — there  would  be  some; 
and  some  there  ought  to  be,  for  the  price  of  meat  in 
England  was  now  too  high.  The  influx  of  cattle 
from  Scotland  and  Ireland  by  steam,  within  the  last 
fifteen  years,  had  been  immense;  yet  the  price  of 
meat  had  still  gone  on  increasing.  All  this,  it  must 
be  remembered,  went  to  swell  the  navy  estimates. 

The  meat  consumed  by  Greenwich  hospital  alone 
cost  <£4,000  more  in  1841,  than  in  1835.  The.  chief 
objection  made  against  the  intended  admission  of 
cattle  was,  that  the  duty  was  proposed  to  be  uniform 
per  head,  on  the  fat  as  well  as  the  lean.  Now,  the 
admission  of  the  lean  cattle  was  of  course  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  grazier,  whose  business  was  to  buy 
them  for  fatting;  and  so  far  there  was  a clear  bene- 
fit to  one  important  class  of  agriculturists,  which  be- 
nefit would  bo  diminished  if  lean  cattle  of  a large 
size  were  made  to  bear  a heavier  duty  than  lean  cat- 
tle of  a small  size.  But  now  as  to  the  fat  cattle. 
The  great  protection  on  fat  cattle  was  not  amount  of 
duty,  but  the  length  and  roughness  of  the  voyage; 
no  fat  ox  could  ever  cross  the  bay  of  Biscay.  France, 
however,  was  nearer,  and  the  agriculturists  feared 
an  influx  from  her  shores.  But  France,  for  many 
years,  instead  of  exporting  cattle  had,  on  the  bal- 
ance, been  importing  them,  and  the  price  of  all  sorts 
of  meat  had  been  rising  throughout  that  country. 
He  showed  that  the  danger  was  equally  chimerical 
of  importation  from  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany, 
and  the  Prussian  League.  England  had  another  se- 
curity in  the  quality  of  her  meat.  So  great  was  its 
superiority,  that  he  did  not  despair  of  seeing  Eng- 
land an  exporter  of  that  article.  He  was  asked  why 
not  impose  the  duty  by  weight  instead  of  per  head? 
He  would  answer  fairly,  that  he  wished  to  Have 
meat  somewhat  cheaper  in  London;  but  still  the  in- 
crease of  our  population,  and  the  scarcity  of  conti- 
nental stock,  gave  a complete  security  against  any 
very  great  diminution  of  price.  We  were  export- 
ing horses  even  now;  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  hereafter  export  other  cattle  likewise. 
On  the  whole,  the  fullest  communication  and  consi- 
deration had  strongly  confirmed  the  government  in 
their  intentions  as  to  the  duty  upon  cattle.  He  would 
not  revive  the  discussion  on  the  corn  question;  that 
he  considered  as  decided  by  parliament;  but,  at  the 
proper  time,  he  was  prepared  to  state  the  reasons 
why  the  government  did  not  consider  the  general 
principles  of  free  trade  (which  they  fully  admitted) 
as  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  the  sugar  and 
timber  questions.  They  had  endeavored  to  act  in  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  to  do  as  much  general 
good,  with  as  little  individual  hardship,  as  possible. 
Even  for  individuals,  they  trusted,  the  measure 
would  provide  compensation:  and  they  believed  that 
for  the  people  at  large  the  benefit  would  be  exten- 
sive. He  regretted  that  other  nations  had  not  enter- 
ed into  their  views,  and  he  had  reserved  some  sub- 
jects for  arrangement  with  them;  but  let  them  take 
what  course  they  might,  it  would  still  be  our  interest 
to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear.  The  day  would  come 
when  those  nations  also  would  see  their  interest; 
their  perseverance  iri  high  duties  would  be  met  by 
that  inevitable  corrective — the  smuggler;  and  the 
example  of  England,  contrasted  with  that  of  states 
pursuing  opposite  principles,  could  hardly  fail  of  ul- 
timate effect,  and  of  reciprocal  benefit.  The  right 
honorable  baronet  concluded  his  speech  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  “I  have  now  fulfilled  the  purpose  for 
which  I rose,  which  was  to  state  the  general  scope 
of  the  commercial  arrangements  proposed  by  her 
majesty’s  government,  and  to  vindicate  those  por- 
tions of  it  which  have  been  most  exposed  to  excep- 
tions, from  many  gentlemen  who  were  the  most 
strenuous  advocates  of  the  principles  of  free  trade; 
for,  with  respect  to  the  principles  themselves,  I ap- 
prehend there  can  be  but  little  difference,  that  is  to 
say,  with  respect  to  the  advantage  of  purchasing  in 
the  cheapest  market!  (Cheers.)  I know  the  mean- 
ing of  that  cheer;  but  I do  not  wish  now  to  enter 
into  discussion  with  respect  to  the  article  on  which 
an  exception  has  been  made,  the  article  of  sugur.  I 
have  stated,  and  I am  ready  to  state  again,  the  rea- 
sons that,  in  my  belief,  make  this  article  an  excep- 
tion from  rules  generally  applicable;  but  I do  not 
wish  now  to  enter  into  this  discussion.  Some  objec- 
tion has  been  made  to  this  arrangement,  on  account 
of  its  limited  extent.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  ques- 
tion ought  to  have  been  dealt  with,  with  a more  un- 
paring hand.  I am,  however,  of  a different  opinion.  1 
think  we  have  gone  far  enough;  and  that,  if  we  had 
made  a greaterchange  with  respect  to  the  corn  laws,  it 
would  only  have  aggravated  the  distress  under  which 
the  country  labors.  I think,  considering  all  the  con- 
tingent circumstances,  we  have  made  as  great  a 


change  as  is  justifiable.  It  is  impossible  to  deal  with 
such  great  interests  without  feeling  their  vast  impor- 
tance; and,  in  doing  so,  we  must  take  care  to  do  as 
little  injury  as  possible  to  individual  interests.  I 
have  acted  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson, with  whom  1 acted  in  1825,  in  carrying  out 
his  commercial  reforms.  It  is  in  the  temper  and 
spirit  of  his  words  that  I and  my  colleagues  have 
acted  and  have  attempted  to  act.  We  have  attempt- 
ed to  simplify  the  tariff',  but  with  care  ami  circum- 
spection, so  that  as  small  an  amount  of  individual 
suffering  as  possible  shall  be  inflicted.  I deeply  re- 
gret that  it  should  be  necessary  to  create  any,  or 
even  the  least  apprehensions  of  it;  but,  if  you  admit 
that  objections  on  that  ground  ought  to  weigh  against 
the  change,  then  you  must  postpone  it  indefinitely.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  result  will  be  an  increase  of 
the  command  over  the  enjoyments  and  comforts  of 
life  on  the  part  of  industry.  We  have  made  this 
proposal  in  a time  of  considerable  financial  difficul- 
ty, setting  the  example  to  other  countries  not  to 
seek  to  repair  their  finances  by  restrictions  on  com- 
merce and  trade  with  foreign  countries,  and  I regret 
that  other  enlightened  communities  have  not  done 
the  same:  but  at  the  same  time  1 am  bound  to  say, 
that  I think  it  is  for  the  interest  of  this  country  to 
buy  cheap,  even  if  other  countries  will  not  buy 
cheap  too.  Notwithstanding  temporary  obstructions, 
I believe  that  the  example  of  England  will  finally 
prevail;  and  although  other  countries  may  entertain 
a delusive  hope  of  repairing  their  finances  by  re- 
strictive duties,  yet  experience  would  prove  that 
they  would  riot  succeed.  A loss  of  revenue  would 
be  the  consequence.  What  was  the  consequence  of 
restriction  and  prohibition  in  Spain,  wl  ere  they  ex- 
isted in  full  force?  Why,  eternal  conflicts  on  the 
frontier,  and  no  revenue.  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  I am  sorry  to  say,  the  same  attempt  has 
been  made:  and  in  the  empire  of  Russia;  where  the 
attempt  to  fetter  manufactures  will  bring  its  own 
punishment.  The  example  of  England,  if  she  pur- 
sue her  course  in  the  right  path,  must  tell  on  foreign 
countries;  and  if  they  resort  to  a contrary  policy, 
they  ought  not  to  discourage  you.  Act  on  the  prin- 
ciples you  believe  to  be  sound,  and  though  they  may 
be,  for  a time,  unprofitable  to  yourselves,  yet  they 
will  tell  to  your  advantage  among  those  who  are 
wise  enough  to  follow  them.!’ 

There  is  but  little  doubt  of  the  prevalence  of  sir 
Robert  Peel’s  measure,  by  a large  majority. 

AMERICAN  INTERESTS. 

No.  1. 

From  the  Richmond  Whig. 

The  extraordinary  condition  of  our  country  at  the 
present  time,  without  money  or  sound  credit,  and 
with  all  the  elements  of  prosperity  in  it,  induces  me 
to  address  a few  observations  to  our  friends  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  cotton;  and  perhaps  the  views 
I shall  present,  may  apply  to  other  articles,  the  pro- 
duce of  our  soil. 

I will  here  remark,  that  I have  been  an  actor  and 
close  observer  of,  and  in,  the  affairs  of  this  and  other 
countries  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  My  pur- 
suits and  condition  in  life  have  led  me  to  watch  the 
march  of  improvement  at  home  and  abroad — Great 
Britain  in  particular,  with  her  vast  and  colonial  pos- 
sessions, and  colossal  power,  has  been  constantly  be- 
fore me.  The  proceedings  of  parliament,  the  East 
India  company,  and  individuals  engaged  in  extend- 
ing the  possessions  of  the  British  empire,  I have  ob- 
served with  a deep  and  abiding  interest. 

It  is  known  to  many  persons  of  the  southern,  and 
in  fact  all  the  slates,  that  an  effort  is  now  in  progress 
lo  increase  the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of 
cotton  in  British  India,  and  that  persons  of  skill  and 
intelligence  in  this  branch  of  agriculture,  have  gone 
from  several  of  our  cotton-growing  states  to  India, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  views  of  the 
East  India  company,  and  the  British  government.  I 
wish  now  to  call  the  serious  and  candid  attention  of  the 
cotton  planters  to  a few  facts  touching  this  great  in- 
terest, in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  aroused  from 
their  fancied  security,  and  look  at  their  true  situa- 
tion. 

In  order  that  we  may  understand  our  own  position, 
it  would  be  well  to  examine  some  of  the  remarkable 
revolutions  that  have  taken  place  in  the  world, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  commerce,  within  the 
last  two  centuries. 

These  changes  have  not  been  confined  to  this  con- 
tinent or  that  of  Europe,  but  have  extended  and  be- 
come of  late  year#  marked  and  striking  in  the  east. 
The  immense  productions  of  the  soil  in  the  East  In- 
dies have  assumed  an  importance  that  may  well  en- 
gage the  attention  of  us,  in  this  new  world. 

These  revolutions  have  not  generally  been  pro- 
duced or  achieved  by  the  sword,  but  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  mechanic  arts,  manufactures  and  agricul- 
tural products,  which  have  been  transferred  from 


one  country  to  another,  and  with  them  the  power  of 
producing  at  cheap  rates,  arising  from  more  genial 
climates,  better  soil,  greater  skill,  or  cheaper  labor; 
and  perhaps,  ns  is  the  case  in  some  instances,  all 
these  advantages  combined.  This  adaptation  to  pro- 
duce the  same  articles  at  lower  prices,  in  different 
countries,  has  been  carried  out  to  an  extent  that 
seems  almost  miraculous,  besides  having  been  of  the 
highest  importance,  in  point  of  civilization,  to  man- 
kind. These  commercial  enlcrprizes  are  the  great 
missionaries,  if  I may  so  speak,  that  have  opened  up 
the  way  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  which,  1 
think,  has  always  been  preceded  by  an  introduction 
of  the  common  arts  of  life. 

To  proceed  with  my  illustrations  of  the  import- 
ance and  increase  of  commerce  with  its  changes: — 
Tea,  for  example,  was  first  brought  to  England , about 
the  year  1669,  and  now  more  than  30,000,000  pounds 
are  imported  into  that  realm  annually,  yielding  a 
revenue  of  §15,000,000. 

There  are  aisu  20,000,001)  pounds  imported  into 
the  United  States,  which  is  now  admitted  free  of  du- 
ty. Coffee  was  introduced  a few  years  earlier  than 
tea,  into  Europe;  the  consumption  of  which,  upon 
the  continent  is  much  greater  in  proportion  than  that 
of  tea.  We  import  and  consume  annually  nearly 
90,000,000  pounds  of  coffee,  and  without  duty.  Su- 
gar, which  has  become  almost  a necessary  of  life, 
was  not  in  common  use  at  a much  earlier  period  than 
tea  and  coffee,  [tire,  which  has  become  one  of  the 
great  staples  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  a 
very  important  one  to  the  whole  country, was  brought 
to  the  former  state  from  India,  not  earlier  than  the 
year  1700. 

These  four  great  articles  of  European  and  Ameri- 
can consumption,  with  that  yet  more  important  pro- 
duct cotton,  are  all  natives  of  the  east.  The  soil  of 
South  Carolina,  but  fifty  years  since,  produced  more 
than  1,000,000  pounds  of  Indigo,  which,  at  that  pe- 
riod, constituted  an  immense  commerce,  and  brought 
to  her  people  wealth,  in  the  commodities  of  foreign 
countries.  Now.  what  has  become  of  her  Indigo 
plant?  Why,  its  cultivation  has  been  transferred  to 
Bengal.  And  the  cotton  of  India,  transplanted  to 
the  soil  of  South  Carolina,  has  become  her  most  va- 
luable production. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  this  transfer  of  the  Indigo 
culture  was  made?  And  how  the  quality  was  im- 
proved, and  the  quantity  increased  to  the  large 
amount  of  nine  millions  of  pounds  for  exportation, 
which  commands  the  markets  of  the  world?  This 
revolution  was  accomplished  through  the  aid  furnish- 
ed in  money  to  the  cultivators,  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, combined  with  the  persevering  industry  and 
talent  of  individual  enterpnze  and  power.  Precise- 
ly the  same  means  were  then  adopted,  as  regards  the 
cultivation  of  Indigo,  as  are  at  the  present  time  in 
progress  in  regard  to  the  growth  ot  cotton. 

No.  H. 

Opium  is  another  article  of  commerce,  which  will 
illustrate  the  fact  I have  endeavored  to  prove.  It 
was  formerly  produced  in  Turkey,  for  the  China 
market,  and  4000  or  5000  chests  were  annually  ship- 
ped from  Turkey  to  that  country.  This  export  to 
China  has  ceased  altogether,  in  consequence  of  the 
prodigious  increase  of  its  cultivation  by  the  British 
in  India.  The  exports  of  this  drug  from  India  to 
the  celestial  empire  previous  to  the  late  troubles  in 
that  country,  reached  the  enormous  quantity  of 
35,000  chests,  valued  at  more  than  twenty  millions 
of  dollars.  There  is  opium  yet  cultivated  in  Tur- 
key, but  the  market  it  formerly  found  in  China  has 
been  annihilated,  through  the  transfer  of  its  produc- 
tion to  a country',  where,  from  cheaper  labor,  and 
perhaps  other  causes,  it  can  be  produced  and  shipped 
at  a much  lower  price.  This  revolution  has  taken 
place  within  I lie  last  twenty  years. 

Rice  is  an  article  that  finds  its  way  from  India  to 
Europe,  and  at  no  distant  day  will  materially  inter- 
fere with  that  of  our  own  country. 

Tobacco  is  also  cultivated  to  a large  extent,  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  increasing. 
The  East  Indies  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco, 
and  grow  it  for  their  own  consumption.  The  article 
is  one  of  mere  revenue  in  England,  and  in  fact,  in 
nearly  every  country  in  Europe.  The  value  of  the 
tobacco  shipped  to  Europe  from  this  country  is  seven 
or  eight  millions  of  dollars,  from  which  there  is  col- 
lected a cash  revenue  of  thirty-five  millions  of  dol- 
lars, much  more  than  the  whole  annual  expenses  of 
the  United  States.  But  for  this  revenue,  Great  Bri- 
tain would  import  her  tobacco  from  India.  How  long 
it  wii)  be  suffered  to  remain  with  this  enormous  tax 
upon  it  in  foreign  countries,  remains  with  the  law- 
makers to  determine. 

Jt  is  apparent:  that  the  destiny  of  nations  often  de- 
pends upon  the  transfer  of  the  products  of  the  soil, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  arts  of  life.  I could  multi- 
ply examples  if  it  were  necessary,  that  would  satis- 
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fy  the  most  skeptical  upon  this  point.  I will  only 
ask  those  who  have  full  confidence  in  the  stability 
of  their  occupations,  to  examine  the  history  of  the 
woolien  manufacture  in  England.  Within  two  cen- 
turies the  great  seat  of  this  vast  trade  was  in  Flan- 
ders. England,  however,  for  a long  time  past,  has 
enjoyed  the  great  markets  of  the  world  in  this 
branch  of  commerce. 

Since  the  peace  of  1815,  the  cheaper  labor  of  the 
continent  appears  to  be  attracting  much  attention, 
and  the  manufacture  of  broadcloth,  especially,  ap- 
pears to  be  returning  to  its  original  soil.  Cheap  as 
labor  is  now  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  cheaper  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

The  fabrics  of  Germany  compete  successfully  in 
this  country,  and  elsewhere,  with  those  of  England, 
particularly  those  of  wool,  as  well  as  some  kinds  of 
cotton  goods. 

A continuance  of  peace  will  do  much  towards 
perfecting  almost  every  description  of  manufactures 
upon  the  continent,  so  that  British  capital  and  skill 
will  find  competitors  in  all  foreign  markets. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  in  this  connection 
than  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  In  former  times, 
the  supplies  of  cotton  goods,  the  consumption  of 
which  was  very  limited,  and  confined  almost  entire- 
ly to  Great  Britain  and  this  country,  were  drawn 
from  India.  The  tide  has  now  turned,  and  not  a 
package  of  cotton  fabrics  is  imported  from  India  for 
the  consumption  of  either  country;  but  an  immense 
quantity  of  fine,  as  well  as  coarse  cottons,  are  ship- 
ped to  India  and  other  parts  of  Asia. 

All  kinds  are  sent  from  England  suited  to  those 
markets;  the  coarse  descriptions  only  can  be  shipped 
from  the  United  States  at  present,  and  these  are  sent 
in  large  quantities,  and  the  demand  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, the  fabric  being  superior  to  the  British, 
from  being  manufactured  from  better  cotton. 

The  rapid  strides  made  by  Great  Britain  in  wealth 
and  power,  (for,  in  the  annals  of  time  it  is  but  a 
short  period  since  she  was  very  poor,)  arose  from  the 
liberal  encouragement  given  by  the  government  to, 
and  final  encouragement  of  her  manufactures,  which 
stimulated  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of 
the  whole  empire. 

This  grand  stroke  of  policy  has  been  the  founda- 
tion of  England’s  power  and  glory.  It  has  been  well 
said,  that  the  spindles  of  England,  in  modern  times, 
have  fought  all  her  battles,  and  made  her  the  mis- 
tress of  the  ocean,  besides  subsidizing  all  Europe  at 
one  time,  and  bringing  the  rest  of  the  world  into  her 
debt. 

And  all  this  has  been  done  by  the  revolution  pro- 
duced through  the  magic  power  infused  into  the 
steam  engine,  the  spinning  jenney,  and  the  power- 
loom.  But  the  day  of  monopoly,  in  supplying  the 
world  with  cottons  and  v.’oollens,  has  passed:  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  have  seen  and  been  made  to 
feel,  that  not  only  France,  Germany  and  Russia,  but 
this  country,  will  soon  manufacture'for  themselves, 
all  that  may  be  required  for  their  own  people,  and 
to  spare. 

The  policy  of  Great  Britain  is  obvious  to  all  who 
have  noticed  her  legislation  since  the  peace  of  1815. 
She  has  seen  that  the  continent  of  Europe  is  closing 
to  her  manufactures,  and  that  her  future  hopes  for 
the  sale  of  her  home  productions  must  be  found  in 
her  colonies;  and  from  these  colonies  the  raw  mate- 
rial must  be  drawn.  She  sees  that  she  is  crowded 
out  of  other  countries,  and  that  the  100  millions  of 
people  tinder  her  dominion  in  India,  must  be  the 
consumers  of  her  manufactures:  and  in  return,  the 
product  of  the  Indian  soil  are  to  be  taken  in  pay- 
ment. This  will  give  her  a certain  and  permanent 
market;  which  is  a cardinal  point  with  a manufac- 
turing people. 

This  policy  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view  by  eve- 
ry British  statesman,  for  five  and  twenty  years,  and 
openly  avowed  by  the  candid  of  both  political  par- 
ties. 

No.  III. 

The  question  of  free  trade,  which  has  been  so  much 
discussed  in  England,  has  no  validity  and  not  the 
slightest  ingredient  of  sincerity,  from  the  time  of  Mr. 
Huskisson  to  the  election  which  took  place  last  au- 
tumn. Not  a measure  has  been,  or  will  be,  adopted 
by  the  British  parliament,  that  will  affect  a single 
British  interest. 

Jt  is  upon  her  colonial  possessions  in  the  east,  that 
Great  Britain  rests  her  hopes  of  sustaining  those 
mighty  interests  which  are  the  foundations  of  her 
power;  a power,  in  point  of  territory,  population, 
wealth  and  physical  force,  infinitely  greater  than  that 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  its  palmy  days.  It  is  to  the 
east,  and  not  to  the  West  Indies,  that  her  skill  and 
capital  is  now  directed.  In  the  former  colonies,  more 
than  100  millions  of  people  are  dependent  on  British 
power,  capable  too  of  producing  every  article  that 
is  brought  frota  the  West  Indies,  and  at  much  lower 


prices.  A field  hand  can  be  hired  in  the  east,  for  less 
money  than  it  would  cost  to  feed  the  same  laborer  in 
the  West  Indies.  Men  at  the  east  can  be  hired  for 
from  six  to  ten  cents  per  day,  and  support  themselves. 
How  can  the  laborer  of  this  continent  stand  up  against 
such  odds? 

Such' is  the  competition  between  the  products  of 
the  East  arid  West  Indies,  that  a discriminating  duty 
has  been  maintained  and  must  be  continued;  for  ex- 
ample: 

Coffee  from  British  America  pays  12c.  per  pound. 
Coffee  from  British  possessions  in  East  Indies  I8c. 

per  pound. 

Sugar  from  the  West  Indies  5(  cts.  do.  do. 

Sugar  from  the  East  Indies  6J  cts.  do.  do. 

So  it  is  with  many  other  articles;  yet  with  these 
bounties  upon  the  products  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  lower  charges  of  freight,  insurances,  &c.  near- 
ly all  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  even  Cuba, 
the  righest  of  them,  are  languishing  and  becom- 
ing worthless  from  the  cheaper  labor  of  the  East  In- 
dies. 

My  object  is  to  glance  merely  at  the  history 
of  the  cultivation  of  a few  of  the  great  articles  of 
consumption,  and  to  show  that  not  one  country  has 
yet  been  able  to  retain  the  exclusive  power  of  pro- 
ducing a single  important  article  of  general  consump- 
tion, from  the  soil  or  the  loom.  Tea  only  excepted, 
and  that  article  is  likely  to  be  produced  in  quantity 
by  the  English  at  Assam. 

The  cheap  labor  of  the  East  Indies  is  at  this  mo- 
ment competing  with  the  labor  of  our  southern  coun- 
try. A revolution  is  in  progress,  which,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  is  to  burst  upon  the  heads  of  our  cotton 
growers,  and  will  change  materially  our  domestic, 
as  well  as  our  foreign  relations.  After  a careful  ex- 
amination of  the  feasibility  ot  producing  the  short 
staple  cotton  in  India,  there  can  be  no  longer  much 
doubt,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  opinions  entertained 
in  England,  I submit  an  extract  or  two  from  late 
British  papers,  selected  from  many  others  in  my 
possession;  and,  also,  a statement  of  the  quantity  of 
cotton,  grown  in  and  about  Bombay  for  a few  years 
past. 

Extract  from  the  Bombay  Mercantile  Register  of 
Sept.  1840: 

“ Cotton . Several  contracts  have  been  made  at 
lower  prices  for  delivering  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber next,  when  a material  reduction  may  be  looked 
forward  to,  in  this  market,  as  a considerable  stock  is 
likely  to  accumulate  here  by  that  time,  and  the  ac- 
counts from  England  will  probably  be  very  discourag- 
ing— the  export  from  hence,  this  year,  to  Great 
Britain,  having  been  greatly  in  excess  of  last  year’s, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  comparative  ta- 
ble, viz: 

EXPORTS. 

1839.  1840. 


Bales. 

bales. 

Bales. 

bates. 

January, 

3 573 

248 

5,434 

206 

February, 

5,162 

108 

7,955 

277 

March, 

15,362 

140 

4,619 

153 

April, 

5.476 

301 

29,022 

962 

May, 

15,071 

405 

17,775 

246 

June, 

15,932 

391 

29,947 

916 

July, 

15,016 

600 

13.809 

245 

August, 

7,498 

80 

22,833 

778 

September, 

1,972 

77 

4,806 

101 

85,062 

2,360 

136,211 

3,884 

85,062 

2,360 

Excess  of 

shipments 

in  1840, 

51,149 

1,524’ 

Extract  from  the  Bombay  Times  of  July,  1841: 

“ Cotton . In  the  article  of  cotton  alone,  it  appears 
we  have  received  a supply  exceeding  that  of  the 
same  period  in  the  previous  year  by  38,538,303  pounds, 
or  assuming  a screwed  bale  to  average  3]  cwt.  equal 
to  105,874  bales,  which,  if  we  take  the  actual  in- 
crease at  fifty-six  lacs,  as  already  stated,  would  give 
an  average  price  for  each  bale  of  Ils.  53,  a rate,  as 
every  merchant  will  acknowledge,  not  very  wide  of 
the  truth.  We  state  this  as  confirmatory  of  the  gene- 
ral accuracy  of  the  statements,  the  same  results  being 
deduced  from  different  data. 

“On  carrying  out  our  inquiries  further,  and  exam- 
ining into  the  supplies  of  cotton  brought  to  market 
during  the  12  months  ending  the  31st  May,  we  find 
that  the  result  is  well  calculated  to  astonish  those 
who  have  not  been  marking  the  progressive  increase 
of  this  product,  but  have  been  dwelling  with  fancied 
security  on  their  recollections  of  what  used  to  con- 
stitute a large  supply,  viz.  200,000  to  250,000  bales. 
It  appears,  then,  that  from  the  1st  June,  1840,  to  the 
1st  June,  1841,  the  imports  of  cotton  into  Bombay 
have  amounted  to  174,212,755  pounds,  or,  on  the 
previous  average  of  3]  cwt.  to  the  bale,  478, G06  bales, 
little  short  of  half  a million  screwed  bales.  This  is  a 
larger  quantity  than  America  produced  up  to  the  year 


1826.  and  more  than  was  consumed  in  England  during 
the  same  year. 

“In  1825,  the  entire  production  of  the  United 
States  amounted  only  to  169,860,000  pounds  through 
twelve  years  after,  1837,  it  had  reached  444,211,537 
pounds.  [Vide,  McCulloch,  article  ‘cotton.’] 

“As  a further  encouragement  to  the  cultivators, 
we  may  state  that  the  consumption  of  East  India  cot- 
ton into  Great  Britain  has  increased  in  a greater  ra- 
tio, than  that  of  any  other  quality  whatever.  In  1816, 
at  which  period  the  average  price  of  American  Up- 
lands was  18]  pence,  and  that  of  Surat  15]  pence, 
the  consumption  of  American  was  4,036  bales,  and 
East  Indian  207  hales,  per  week.  In  1839,  when  the 
average  price  of  Uplands  was  7]  pence,  and  Surats 
5]  pence,  the  consumption  of  American  was  15,644, 
and  East  Indian  2,142  packages  per  week;  the  in- 
crease in  23  years  of  the  last  being  in  the  ratio  of 
ten  to  one,  and  that  of  the  first  barely  four  to  one. 
In  the  same  period,  consumption  of  Brazilian,  Egyp- 
tian, and  West  Indian  qualities  had  not  doubled .” 

NO.  IV. 

Extract  from  the  circular  of  Messrs.  Freeman  and 
Cook,  dated  London,  January  1,  1812. 

“Cotton.  The  cotton  trade  with  India,  for  the  last 
two  years,  has  been  highly  important  in  every  point 
of  view.  The  imports  in  1841  reached  nearly  one 
third  those  from  the  United  States,  which  has  a very 
depressing  influence  on  the  value  of  American  cot- 
; ton.  The  manufacturers,  however,  have  been  bene- 
j fitted  by  an  ample  supply,  at  very  low  rates.  The 
imports  from  India  for  the  three  years  preceding 
j 1840,  average  only  about  half  the  present  amount,  of 
273,600  bales.  Last  year,  there  were  taken  for  home 
; consumption,  of  India,  148,000  bales  against  117,800 
in  1840 — for  exports,  65,900,  against  61,160 — leaving 
the  stock  of  157,500,  against  98,600,  and  the  follow- 
ing are  the  prices;  Maryland,  3jd;  Annawatty,  3jj; 
Dholeich,  3J;  Surat,  3j  to  4];  Toomel,4]  to  4]; 
Madras,  northern  and  western,  3]  to  3;  Quinevally, 
4]  to  4J;  and  Bengal,  3}  to  4],  being  10  per  cent, 
lower  than  the  prices  last  year.” 
i Extract  from  the  circular  of  Messrs.  Freeman  and 
Cook,  dated  London,  Feb.  1st,  1842. 

| “The  extensive  public  sales  of  East  India  cotton 
on  the  20th  of  last  month,  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention, there  having  been  offered  no  less  than  30,000 
bales.  So  large  a quantity  was  seldom  brought  for- 
j ward  by  the  East  India  company;  and  except  in  1836, 
no  sale  of  equal  magnitude  has  taken  place  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  There  was  a numerous  atten- 
; dance  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  as 
i transactions  in  the  market  had  been  for  some  weeks 
I before  almost  suspended,  the  sales  commenced  quiet.- 
! ]y.  It  was,  however,  soon  discovered  that  exporters 
| were  in  possession  of  considerable  orders  from  the 
continent,  when  the  bidding  became  spirited,  and  so 
continued  until  the  end.  Three  fourths  of  the  quan- 
tity were  disposed  of  at  full  prices,  and  the  whole 
j thirty  thousand  bales  could  have  been  readily  sold, 

: had  the  proprietors  been  disposed  to  meet  the  de- 
; mand;  and  indeed  a much  larger  quantity.  The  ex- 
periments which  the  East  India  company  are  making  for 
the  improvement  of  this  staple,  are  likely  to  be  attended 
! ivith  success;  for  they  have  recently  received  some  very  in- 
teresting specimens  of  cotton,  produced  in  ilie  province  of 
Bengal,  both  from  native  anil  American  seed. 

The  reader  will  notice  the  vast  increase  of  India 
cotton,  and  should  remember  that  the  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  have  hut  just  commenced,  and 
that  the  same  means  and  appliances  have  been  put 
into  operation  in  regard  to  the  productiou  of  cotton, 
that  were  adopted  to  increase  the  production  of  indi- 
go and  other  articles,  and  will  doubtless  be  attended 
with  the  same  successful  results.  Judging  from  past  ' 
experience  and  the  course  of  legislation  in  Great 
Britain,  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the  time  when 
we  shall  see  and  feel  the  fatal  effects  of  a strong  dis- 
criminating duty  laid  in  England  in  favor  of  cotton 
of  their  otvn  colonial  cultivation. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  in  this  country  is  now 
350,000  bales  of  400  pounds  each,  or  140,000,000  of 
pounds.  I have  been  informed  from  an  undoubted 
source,  that  the  consumption  of  cotton  can  be  brought 
up  to  700,000  bales,  or  280,000,000  of  pounds  in  ten 
years. 

Why,  then,  should  we  not  seek  a market  at  home 
for  this  most  important  staple?  Looking  to  the  prac- 
tice, and  not  to  the  professions,  of  every  government 
in  Europe,  what  are  we  to  expect  from  them?  Can 
the  agricultural  states  hesitate?  Where  is  the  mar- 
ket in  Europe  for  our  flour,  pork,  beef,  fish,  lumber, 
&c?  Tobacco  is  received  by  them  with  a duty  of  500 
per  cent.  Pork,  beef,  fish,  lumber,  flour,  &c.  with 
such  duties  as  amount  to  utter  and  entire  prohibition. 

What,  then,  shall  we  do  in  this  posture  of  our  af- 
fairs? What  can,  and  what  shall  Virginians  do  to 
secure  their  natural  advantages,  and  protect  their 
own  interesss,  and  those  of  the  whole  republic? — 
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There  can  he  but  one  course  left  for  us  to  pursue — 
we  have  a great  country,  combining  almost  every  soil 
and  climate,  advantages  far  greater  than  are  enjoyed 
by  any  other  country  under  heaven,  and  with  a free 
government  of  our  own  choice,  and  in  our  own 
hands.  We  have,  too,  an  intelligent,  enterprising 
and  virtuous  population,  competent  to  supply  them- 
selves with  every  article  of  necessary  food  and  rai- 
ment. What  then,  it  is  again  asked,  shall  we  do? 

The  answer  should  be  in  the  mind  of  every  true- 
hearted American — let  us  set  about  clothing  as  well 
as  feeding  ourselves  from  our  own  industry — let  us 
import  less,  and  manufacture  more.  The  establish- 
ment of  manufactures  in  this  commonwealth  would 
at  once  create  a home  market  for  our  agricultural 


The  bills  received  from  the  house  were  then  read 
a first  arid  second  time  by  their  titles,  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

A message  was  received  from  the  president,  in 
compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  senate,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  N.  P.  Taylor,  receiver  of  pub- 
lic moneys  in  the  state  of  Illinois;  which,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Benton,  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
printing. 

And  then  the  senate,  a few  minutes  after  5 o’clock, 
adjourned. 

The  reporter,  in  his  sketch  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  senate  of  the  31st  ult.  represented  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton  as  being  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of  the  committee 


products,  we  should  then  diversify  labor,  and  turn  a . of  the  senate  to  the  apportionment  bill,  relating  to  tbe 
part  of  the  producers  of  corn,  wheat,  pork  and  beef,  ' subject  of  the  election  of  representatives  by  districts, 
to  consumers.  | Mr.  Huntington  was  opposed  to  the  amendment  as 

It  is  the  division  of  labor  we  require  in  this  coun-  ! reported  by  the  committee,  which  does  not  prescribe, 
try,  and  in  no  state  of  the  union  more  than  Virginia,  a regulation  that  the  election  shall  be  by  districts;  and 
Let  us  at  once  improve  the  mighty  water  power  spoke  in  favor  of  the  provision  on  that  stihject  in  the 
which  the  God  of  nature  gave  us  for  some  other  pur-  bill  as  it  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  which 
pose  than  to  run  to  waste.  Upon  our  James  river  j is,  “that  in  every  case  where  a state  is  entitled  to 
the  site  for  mills  is  unrivalled;  perhaps  there  is  no  \ more  than  one  representative,  the  number  to  which 
waterpower  in  the  world  which  is  its  superior. — each  state  shall  be  entitled  under  this  apportionment, 
That  beautiful  water  power  upon  the  Potomac,  at  shall  be  elected  by  districts,  composed  of  contiguous 
Georgetown,  can  be  purchased  for  a trifle,  and  yet  it j territory,  equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  repre 
remains  unoccupied,  and  why?  Is  it  not.  that  we 
have  too  little  confidence  in  our  own  capacities  and 
powers,  and  look  to  foreign  countries  with  a child- 
like feeling,  that  we  could  not  think  and  act  for  our- 
selves? The  time  for  action  has  arrived;  we  must  do 
something;  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  our  children, 
and  above  all,  to  our  country. 

We  have  a princely  heritage,  let  us  preserve  it. 

1 shall  leave  this  important  question  for  the  pres- 
ent, with  a sincere  hope  that  the  people  may  consider 
fairly  the  hints  I have  given;  with  an  intention,  how- 
ever, of  pursuing,  in  some  future  numbers,  another 
branch  of  the  same  subject  in  our 
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sentatives  to  which  said  state  may  be  entitled;  no 
one  district  electing  more  than  one  representative.” 

June  2.  Mr.  Miller  presented  a petition  from 
citizens  of  New  Jersey,  asking  such  a revision  of  the 
tariff  as  will  secure  protection  to  the  domestic  in- 
dustry of  the  country. 

Mr.  Young,  from  the  committee  on  roads  and  ca- 
nals, offered  a joint  resolution  directing  the  transfer 
of  the  stock  of  the  United  States  in  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal  company  to  the  state  of  Maryland 
and  the  cities  of  Washington,  Georgetown  and  Alex- 
andria. 

Mr.  Benton,  from  the  committee  on  military  af- 


M.  Mr  Baghy  admitted  that  congress  had  the 
power  to  prescribe  the  lime,  mode  and  place  of  elec- 
tions. It  could  not  prescribe  the  qualifications  of 
voters  nor  elect  members.  But  in  regard  to  time, 
place  and  manner,  there  was  a power  in  congress 
equal  to  the  power  in  the  states.  Mr.  B.  however 
contended  that  it  was  expedient  to  leave  the  subject 
with  the  states  entirely,  and  that  it  was  an  improper 
interference  on  the  part  of  congress  to  regulate  it. 
It  would  not  do  to  enforce  the  second  section  of  this 
bill.  It  would  not  do  to  enforce  it  upon  Alabama. 
It  would  not  do,  he  thought,  to  enforce  the  district 
system  upon  the  states.  They  would  not  submit  if 
congress  undertook  to  enforce  it.  There  was  power 
to  do  it  he  admitted,  but  there  was  not  power  to  en- 
force it.  Congress  might  direct  and  execute  its  man- 
date, but  the  states  need  not  ob  y unless  they  chose. 
Mr.  Baghy  closed  with  some  general  reflections  as  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  federal  upon  the  state  go- 
vernments. He  regarded  them  as  many,  and  parti- 
cularly by  the  present  congress,  and  scorned  to  think 
that  the  time  had  come  when  a bold  stand  should  be 
taken  in  resistance  of  the  outrages  complained  of. 

Mr.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina,  replied  to  the  ar- 
guments advanced  by  the  senator  from  Alabama, 
(Mr.  Baghy),  as  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  dis- 
tricting system  advocated  by  other  senators.  Mr.  G. 
could  see  no  impropriety  in  it;  contended  that  it 
was  right,  expedient,  practical  and  not  new.  It  had 
been  advocated  formerly  and  might  be  now  without 
danger. 

Having  concluded,  Mr.  G.  was  followed  in  the  de- 
bate by  Messrs.  Walker,  Rives  and  Henderson, 

And  the  senate  adjourned. 

June  4.  Mr.  Tallmadge  presented  a memorial  from 
the  manufacturers  of  shoes  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  relation  to  the  times. 

Mr.  T.  said  the  memorial  was  very  short,  and, 
emanating  as  it  did  from  the  hard-working  and  ho- 
The  petitioners  state 


SENATE. 

June  1.  The  president  of  the  senate,  the  hon. 
Willie  P.  Mangum,  laid  before  the  body  a communi- 
cation from  the  treasury  department,  made  in  com- 
pliance with  law,  showing  the  number  of  clerks  in 
the  department,  their  names,  salaries,  &c.  for  the 
year  1841.  Referred  to  the  committee  on  printing. 

Also,  from  Amos  Kendall,  asking  congress  to  re- 
lieve him  from  the  judgment  obtained  against  him  in 
the  circuit  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
Stockton  & Stokes.  The  petitioner  states  that  he 
acted  on  the  advice  of  the  then  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  that  the  legality  of  his  course  was  sus- 
tained by  the  attorney  general. 

Mr.  Huntington,  from  the  committee  on  commerce, 
reported  a bill  for  the  relief  of  Barclay  & Livingston, 
owners  of  a British  vessel  called  Gulnare. 

The  bill  was  considered  in  committee  of  the  whole 
and  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  apportionment  bill,  the  question  being  on  concur- 
ring in  the  amendment  of  the  committee  on  the  judi- 
ciary. 

When  a long  and  animated  discussion  ensued,  in 
which  Messrs.  Henderson,  Woodbury,  McRoberls,  ff'il- 
cox,  Tallmadge , Rives , Meii'ick , rill  til  and  others  par- 
ticipated. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  concurring  with 
the  committee,  and  decided  in  the  negative  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Berrien,  Buchanan,  Linn,  Wright 
—4. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Bagby,  Barrow, 
Bates,  Bayard,  Benton,  Calhoun,  Clayton,  Conrad, 
Crafts,  Crittenden,  Cuthberl,  Evans,  Fulton,  Graham, 
Huntington,  Kerr,  King,  McRoberts,  Mangum,  Mer- 
rick, Miller,  Morehead,  Porter,  Preston,  Rives,  Se- 
vier, Simmons,  Smith,  of  Conn.  Smith,  of  Indiana, 
Sprague,  Sturgeon,  Tallmadge,  Tappan,  Walker, 
White,  Wilcox,  Woodbridge,  Woodbury,  Young — 40. 

Mr.  Wright  rose  to  give  his  reasons  why  he  should 
vote  in  the  affirmative  in  this  case,  and  entered  into 
the  general  subject  of  districting  the  states  at  very- 
considerable  length,  concluding  by  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  the  words  “no  one  district  allow- 
ing more  than  one  representative,”  and  to  insert  the 
following:  “So  far  as  can  be  done  in  conlormity  with 
the  established  election  system  of  the  states;  but  that 
no  state  shall,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, consider  itself  called  upon  to  divide  counties  or 
other  election  districts,  for  the  purpose  ol  fixing  sin- 
gle districts.” 

It  was  now  near  5 o’clock;  when 
Mr.  Crittenden  rose  to  address  the  senate,  but.  gave 
way  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Archer,  and  the  bill  was 
passed  over. 


nest  class,  he  should  read  it. 

fairs,  presented  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  armed  oc-l  their  belief  that  all  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  of 
cupation  and  settlement  of  the  unsettled  peninsula  of  the  country  is  owing  to  the  want  of  a good  stiff  tariff. 
East  Florida.  j It  states  also  that  business  is  dull,  money  scarce,  wa- 

Mr.  Walker,  from  the  committee  on  public  lands,  ges  low,  and  little  to  be  had  even  at  (hat. 
presented  the  bill  from  the  house  to  amend  an  act  | “ A report  was  made  by  Mr.  Williams,  from  the 
entitled  “an  act  to  carry  into  effect  in  the  states  of  committee  on  naval  affairs:  a bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  the  existing  compacts  with  i legal  representatives  of  Henry  Eekford,  deceased; 
those  states  with  regard  to  the  five  per  cent,  fund  and  by  Mr.  Preston,  from  the  committee  on  the  libra- 
and  the  school  reservations.  I ry,  with  a bill  to  provide  for  publishing  an  account 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Walker  the  bill  was  then  consi-  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  exploring  expedition, 
dered  in  committee  of  the  whole;  and  on  motion  of  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  of  the 
Mr.  Bagby  laid  on  the  table  for  the  present.  j United  States  navy,  without  amendment. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  | Mr.  Linn  submitted  a resolution  that  the  secretary 
the  special  order,  being  the  bill  to  fix  the  ratio  of  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to  collect  and  communi- 
representation  among  tbe  several  states  according  to  ’ cate  to  the  senate  during  the  second  week  of  the  next 
the  sixth  census;  the  amendment  pending  being  that  session  of  congress,  information  in  reference  of  the 
offered  by  Mr.  Wright,  \ iz:  i cultivation  of  hemp,  its  progress,  quantity,  value, 

“Strike  out  the  words  ‘no  one  district  allowing  manufactures,  consumption,  in  the  navy,  kinds,  do- 
more  than  than  one  representative’  and  insert  the  i mestic,  or  foreign,  and  such  general  information  as 
following:  ‘So  far  as  can  be  done  in  conformity  with  he  may  be  able  to  communicate  in  reference  to  the 
the  established  election  system  of  the  stales;  that  no  strength  of  the  dew  and  water-rotted,  &c. 
state  shall,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  I A bill  relating  to  (he  school  reservations  in  the 
consider  itself  called  upon  to  divide  counties  or  other  1 states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  was  taken  up  and 
election  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  single  dis-  ! passed. 

tricts.’ ” | On  motion  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  senate  then  pro- 

Mr.  Crittenden  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  at  ceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  apportionment  bill, 
some  length  in  reply  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Wright  the  question  being  on  that  section  requiring  the  states 


and  in  favor  of  the  district  system,  and  was  followed 
by  Messrs.  Woodbury,  Preston,  Benton  and  Miller, 
when  Messrs.  Berrien  and  Bagby  both  rose  to  address 
the  senate,  but  the  hour  being  somewhat  late,  Mr. 
Archer  suggested  that  the  bill  be  passed  over;  which 
was  agreed  to. 

The  bills  from  the  house  relating  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  were  referred  to  the  committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  And  the  senate  adjourned. 

June  3.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Archer,  the  chair  was 
authorised  to  appoint  a chairman  to  the  committee 
on  naval  affairs. 

Mr.  Woodbury  submitted  the  following,  which  he 
desired  might  lie  over  one  day. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  di- 
rected to  report  to  the  senate  how  much  money  has 
been  borrowed  since  the  statement  in  his  annual  re- 
port on  the  finances,  the  rates  of  interest  and  dis- 
count of  the  same,  and  the  length  of  time  for  which 
such  sum  may  have  been  borrowed. 

The  senate  passed  to  the  consideration  of  the  spe- 
cial order,  being  the  apportionment  bill,  the  question 
being  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wright,  viz: 

“Strike  out  the  words  ‘no  one  district  allowing 
more  than  one  representative,’ and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: ‘So  far  as  can  be  done  in  conformity  with  the 
established  election  system  of  the  states;  but  that  no 
state  shall,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
consider  itself  called  upon  to  divide  counties  or  other 
election  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  single  dis- 
tricts.’ ” 

Mr.  Bagby  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  from 
a few  minutes  after  twelve  until  near  three  P. 


to  elect  on  the  district  plan. 

Mr.  Morehead  replied,  in  a speech  of  about  two 
hours,  to  the  arguments  which  had  been  advanced  in 
opposition  to  the  district  system  of  election;  and  read 
extracts  from  Mr.  Madison’s  reports  of  tbe  proceed- 
ings of  the  convention,  which,  in  1789,  commenced 
to  frame  the  constitution — showing  the  cotemporane- 
ous  construction  which  l he  framers  of  that  instrument 
attached  to  it.  He  believed  the  constitution  granted 
to  congress  a revisory  power  over  the  proceedings  of 
the  state  legislatures,  full,  ample  and  unequivocal. 
This  was  a question  which  concerned  the  states  col- 
lectively; and  it  was  their  duty  individually  to  con- 
cur in  any  measure,  which  congress,  exercising  a 
discretionary  power,  might  deem  proper  to  adopt  for 
their  general  interest. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  in  favor  (and  believed  bis  slate 
entertained  similar  sentiments)  of  tbe  general  ticket 
system,  the  adoplion  of  which  he  considered  tbe  su- 
rest means  of  obviating  tbe  prevailing  defects  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  congressional  elections.  lie  did 
not  doubt  the  constitutional  power  of  congress  to  pass 
tbe  bill;  but,  without  making  any  threats,  would  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  if  passed,  the  bill  would  either  he 
repealed  or  followed  by  the  most  deplorable  effects. 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Tallmadge, 
Smith,  and  others. 

And  the  senate  adjourned. 

June  6.  Mr.  Bales  presented  a remonstrance  from, 
sundry  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  New  Bedford,  in 
Massachusetts,  against  a reduction  of  the  appropria- 
tion as  reported  in  the  house  bill  for  tbe  support  of 
the  navy.  He  stated  that  the  town  of  New  Bedford 
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owned  more  than  two  hundred  vessels,  ranging  from 
three  to  six  hundred  tons.  Some  of  them  were  round 
Cape  Horn,  some  in  the  Austral  Atlantic,  some  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  the  north  of  Europe,  indeed  every 
where;  and  the  people  feel  a deep  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  their  memorial.  As  the  bill  is  upon  the  table, 
he  moved  that  the  remonstrance  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Evans,  of  Maine,  presented  a memorial  signed 
by  citizens  of  Portland,  complaining  of  the  reduction 
of  the  estimates  in  the  navy  appropriation  bill  which 
passed  the  house  of  representatives.  Mr.  E.  said  the 
petioners  were  engaged  in  commerce  and  navigation, 
and  he  commended  their  prayer  to  the  consideration 
of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Phelps,  of  Vermont,  presented  a memorial 
from  citizens  of  Vermont,  formerly  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  protection,  but  who  have  since  changed 
their  minds.  The  memorialists  say  that  the  change 
of  sentiments  is  common  with  the  people. 

Mr.  Conrad,  of  Louisiana,  presented  a memorial 
from  the  jewellers  of  New  Orleans,  praying  for  a 
small  duty  in»order  to  prevent  smuggling. 

All  of  the  above  memorials,  with  one  presented  by 
Mr.  Buchanan,  referring  to  the  tariff  generally,  were 
referred  to  the  committee  on  manufactures. 

Mr.  Benton  called  up  his  bill  making  provision  for 
“the  armed  occupation  of  Florida.” 

Mr.  Buchanan  appealed  to  the  senator  from  Mis- 
souri not  to  press  his  motion  at  this  time.  He  would 
move  that  the  special  orders  of  the  day  be  called. 

Mr.  Benton  said  he  had  no  objections,  and  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  apportionment  bill  was 
called  up. 

The  secretary  of  the  president  appeared  with  exe- 
cutive messages  and  information  as  to  the  signing  of 
certain  private  bills  which  had  before  passed  the  two 
houses  of  congress. 

Mr.  White,  of  Indiana,  expressed  his  great  surprise 
at  the  zeal  manifested  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
senate  in  opposition  to  the  districting  system.  He 
conceived  that  the  power  was  ample,  and  being  full 
and  undoubted,  he  conceived  that  congress  might 
adopt  it,  and  the  states  would  acquiesce  in  it. 

The  relative  powers  between  the  general  and  the 
state  governments  were  considered  in  detail,  and  an  ar- 
gument advanced  that  the  federal  government  should 
fix  upon  the  time,  place  and  manner  of  election. — • 
Mr.  White  argued  also  to  show  that  there  was  an 
exigency  which  required  the  adoption  of  this  system. 
The  people  required  it,  approved  of  it,  and  would,  as 
he  contended,  sanction  and  approve  it.  There  could 
be  no  abuse  of  power  bythe  federal  government  upon 
the  great  question,  that  of  determining  the  qualifica- 
tion of  voters. 

Mr.  Bates,  Massachusetts,  spoke  in  defence  of  the 
second  section  of  the  bill — a part  of  it  being  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Bagby,  of  Alabama,  who  last  week  denied  the 
constitutionality  of  a law'  which  should  directly,  or 
in  its  effect,  compel  obedience  from  the  states. 

Mr.  Smith , of  Connecticut,  further  debated  the 
provision  under  consideration,  and  opposed  the  idea 
that  congress  ought  to  require  the  states  to  adopt  the 
districting  system. 

Mr.  Kerr  sustained  the  district  system,  and  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Sevier  the  senate  adjourned. 

June  7.  Mr.  Choate  presented  a memorial  from 
Boston,  remonstrating  against  the  reductions  propos- 
ed in  the  house  to  the  naval  appropriation  bill;  also 
a memorial  praying  congress  not  to  impose  cash 
duties,  but  either  to  preserve  the  present  system,  or 
to  adopt  the  warehousing  system. 

Various  memorials  were  presented  in  reference  to 
revision  of  the  tariff. 

The  consideration  of  the  apportionment  bill  was 
resumed. 

Mr.  Wright  had  been  classed  among  the  nullifiers, 
but  he  objected  to  this  unless  he  could  put  his  own 
definition  upon  the  term  applied  to  him.  Mr.  W. 
proceeded  to  apologise  for  what  he  called  the  impe- 
tuosity of  his  remarks  when  introducing  his  amend- 
ment now  pending.  He  was  prompted  to  this  petu- 
lance, he  said,  from  the  argument  of  a senator  from 
Maryland,  (Mr.  Merrick),  who  indirectly  argued  that 
it  was  time  for  the  small  states  to  resist  the  large  ones 
by  voting  down  the  amendment  which  was  averse  to 
the  proposed  districting  of  the  states.  His  remarks 
were  petulant,  he  admitted.  He  regretted  them,  and 
offered  his  excuse  for  them.  Mr.  W.  had  hitherto 
admitted  the  constitutional  power  of  congress  to  pass 
the  bill,  but  he  would  not  affirm  that.  If  congress 
directed1  the  states,  it  could  not  compel  them  to  obey. 
It  could  not  require  them  to  come  to  the  a:d  of  the 
general  government,  yet  he  admitted  that  members 
of  the  state  legislatures  were  required  to  support  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  legislatures.  Yet  the  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture acted  with  the  same  discretion  that  the’ member 
of  congress.  They  could,  Mr.  W thought,  resist  the 
government  by  refusing  to  obey  the  constitutional  in- 
junctions of  congress.  Flaying  discussed  the  consti- 1 


tutional  question  at  considerable  length,  he  then  de- 
bated the  expediency  of  the  measure.  He  was  op- 
posed to  the  measure  out  and  out,  and  finally  came 
to  the  gist  of  the  question  by  speaking  to  the  amend- 
ment. Though  his  own,  he  said  he  was  opposed  to 
the  principle;  but  he  should  vote  for  it;  yet  if  the  se- 
nate incorporated  the  amendment,  he  should  vote 
against  the  bill.  Mr.  W.  closed  with  a brief  reply 
to  his  colleague  (Mr.  Tallmadge. ) 

Mr.  Tallmadge  expressed  himself  as  willing  to  com- 
pare notes  with  his  colleague  as  to  his  principles  of 
democracy.  He  gave  some  reminiscences  which  af- 
forded amusement  to  the  senate.  One  of  them  was 
the  resistance  of  a law  by  Mr.  Wright,  empowering 
the  people  instead  of  the  legislature  to  elect  electors 
for  president  and  vice  president.  Some  other  remi- 
niscences were  cited,  which  Mr.  Wright  took  very 
kindly,  and  in  the  end  said  they  were  for  the  most 
part  true.  Fie  had  offended  the  people  .of  New  York, 
he  admitted,  and  they  had  most  severely  castigated 
him  for  his  offence.  A question  of  veracity,  however, 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Wright's  course  at  a subsequent  time 
created  some  remarks.  Mr.  T.  made  a charge  which 
his  colleague  denied.  Mr.  T.  said  he  would  under- 
take to  prove  what  he  had  said,  and  that  not  only  in 
regard  to  one  or  many  but  all  the  points  of  the  law. 

Messrs.  Walker,  Cuthbert  and  Linn  opposed  the  dis- 
tricting system  upon  the  ground  that  the  election  of 
members  of  congress  by  districts  would  require  addi- 
tional and  expensive  legislation  by  the  states. 

Mr.  Berrien  defended  the  general  ticket  system, 
but  he  believed  that  there  was  power  under  the  con- 
stitution to  adopt  the  district  system. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment 
submitted  by  Mr.  Wright,  and  it  was  decided  in  the 
negative,  as  follows: 

YEAS — -Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Buchanan, 
Calhoun,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts, 
Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Wilcox,  Wil- 
liams, Woodbury,  Wright,  Young — 19. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Berrien,  Choate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Evans,  Gra- 
ham, Flenderson,  Fluntington,  Kerr,  Mangum,  Mer- 
rick, Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Preston, 
Hives,  Simmons,  Smith,  of  Conn.,  Smith,  of  Indiana, 
Sprague,  Tallmadge,  White,  Woodbridge — 29. 

Mr.  Walker  offered  the  following  amendment,  to 
come  in  at  the  end  of  the  section,  viz: 

Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  invalidate  the  first  election  to  congress 
in  any  state  under  this  act  where  the  election  in  such 
state,  under  the  existing  laws  thereof,  takes  place  at 
a time  preceding  the  stated  period  of  the  meeting  of 
the  respective  state  legislatures. 

Mr.  Linn  asked  the  senator  to  accept  the  following 
as  a substitute: 

Provided  always,  That  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  affect  the  elections  of  representatives 
to  the  twenty-eighth  congress. 

Mr.  Walker  said  that  he  would  do  so,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that,  if  this  amendment  should  fail,  he 
would  again  submit  his  own. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  but,  without 
taking  the  question, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sevier,  the  senate  adjourned. 

June  8.  The  seriate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
hill  for  the  settlementof  the  accounts  of  Silas  Deane. 
The  bill  was  advocated  by  Messrs.  Clayton,  Smith,  of 
Conn,  and  Phelps  and  opposed  by  Mr.  King  and 
others,  and  finally  laid  upon  the  table  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Evans  moved  that  the  bill  from  the  house  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  army,  which  lie  thought 
looked  more  like  a bill  for  reorganizing  the  army 
than  for  making  appropriations  for  it,  be  referred,  so 
much  as  relates  to  appropriations,  to  the  finance  com- 
mittee, and  so  much  as  relates  to  this  new  system  of 
military  discipline  to  the  military  committee. 

Mr.  King  said  this  was  clearly  out  of  order;  the 
bill  could  not  be  cut  up  and  parcelled  out. 

Mr.  Evans  admitted  li is  motion  to  be  somewhat 
extraordinary  as  was  the  bill  itself;  but  maintained 
that  tne  distinct  subjects  of  the  bill  required  distinct 
committees  to  consider  them. 

Mr.  Preston  thought  it  extremely  objectionable  to 
insert  in  an  appropriation  bill  a provision,  which 
struck  at  an  important  branch  of  the  public  service. 
Appropriations  ought  to  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  found  on  the  statute  book;  and  yet  here  was 
a bill  modifying  or  repealing  most  important  provi- 
sions, under  the  guise  of  an  appropriation  bill.  By 
the  spirit  of  the  rules  the  bill  should  go  to  the  com- 
mittee on  finance;  and  if  that  committee  should  think 
the  state  of  the  treasury  is  such  that  the  expense  of 
the  present  army  cannot  be  sustained,  the  senate 
might  instruct  the  committee  on  military  affairs  to 
report  a bill  for  its  reduction. 

Mr.  Sevier  moved  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  committee 
on  military  affairs — 


When  the  debate  was  further  continued  by  Messrs- 
Preston , Sevier,  Bayard,  Woodbury , Archer,  and  others- 

Mr.  Buchanan  desired  to  be  informed  by  the  chair 
whether  it  was  proper  on  a mere  question  of  refe- 
rence to  go  into  a debate  on  the  general  merits  of  a 
bill?  Because,  if  this  was  the  case,  it  was  matter  of 
doubt  whether  the  apportionment  bill  would  be 
reached  to-day.  The  legislature  of  his  state  would 
meet  to-morrow,  and  he  should  therefore  be  compel- 
led to  move  that  the  subject  be  laid  on  the  table,  un- 
less the  question  could  be  taken  at  once.  (Cries  of 
“no!  no.”) 

Mr.  Sevier  withdrew  his  motion,  and  the  bill  was 
then  referred  to  the  committee  on  finance. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  apportionment  bill;  the  question  pending  being 
the  amendment  of  Mr.  Linn,  to  add  a proviso:  “That 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  affect  the  elec- 
tion of  representatives  to  the  28th  congress.” 

The  debate  was  then  kept  up  between  Messrs. 
Linn,  Bayard,  Walker,  King,  Williams  and  Porter, 
when  Mr.  Bayard  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Linn  by  inserting  at  the  close  the  following:  “In 
those  cases  in  which,  by  the  existing  laws  of  any 
state,  the  election  is  by  general  ticket.” 

The  question  having  been  taken  on  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment,  it  was  decided  in  the  negative: 
yeas  19,  nays  24. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Linn,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative,  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Berrien, 
Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Crafts,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  Hen- 
derson, King,  Linn,  McRoberts,  Rives,  Sevier,  Stur- 
geon, Tappan,  Walker,  Wilcox,  Williams,  Wood- 
bury, Wright,  Young — 23. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Clayton,  Conrad,  Evans,  Graham,  Huntington,  Kerr, 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Porter,  Pres- 
ton, Simmons,  Smith,  of  Ind.  Sprague,  Tallmadge, 
White,  Woodbridge — 22. 

Mr.  Sevier  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  which  had 
just  been  taken;  which  motion  prevailed. 

And  the  motion  having  been  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays,  was  decided  in  the  affirmative:  yeas  23,  nays 
22.  The  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  same  question, 
and  agreed  to  by  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Alien  moved  to  strike  out  tiie  2d  section  as 
amended,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  negative,  as  fol- 
lows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Berrien,  Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  Kins,  Linn,  Mc- 
Roberts, Rives.  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Conn.  Sturgeon,  Tap- 
pan,  Walker,  Wilcox,  Woodbury,  Wright,  Young — 21. 

NAYS — Messrs  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Clayton.  Conrad,  Crafts,  Evans,  Graham.  Henderson, 
Huntington,  Kerr,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  More- 
head,  Porter,  Preston.  Simmons,  Smith,  of  Indiana, 
Sprague,  Tallmadge.  While.  Woodbridge — 24. 

Mr.  Berrien  said  that  the  change  of  ratio  adopted 
by  the  senate  would  require  the  bill  to  be  amended. 
He  would  therefore,  send  to  the  chair  the  following 
amendment,  viz: 


Maine, 

Strike  out. 
- 10 

Insert. 

7 

New  Flampshire, 

- 

- 

6 

4 

Massachusetts, 

- 

- 

15 

10 

Rhode  Island, 

- 

- 

0 

0 

Connecticut, 

- 

- 

6 

4 

Vermont, 

- 

- 

6 

4 

New  York, 

- 

- 

49 

34 

New  Jersey, 

- 

- 

7 

5 

Pennsylvania, 

- 

- 

34 

24 

Delaware, 

- 

- 

2 

1 

Maryland, 

- 

- 

9 

6 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina, 

- 

- 

21  ' 

15 

- 

- 

13 

9 

South  Carolina, 

- 

- 

9 

7 

Georgia, 

- 

- 

12 

8 . 

Alabama, 

- 

- 

10 

7 

Louisiana, 

- 

- 

6 

4 

Mississippi, 

- 

- 

6 

4 

Tennessee, 

- 

- 

15 

11 

Kentucky, 

- 

- 

14 

10 

Ohio, 

- 

- 

30 

21 

Indiana, 

- 

- 

14 

10 

Illinois, 

_ 

- 

10 

7 

Missouri, 

- 

- 

7 

5 

Arkansas, 

- 

- 

2 

1 

Michigan, 

- 

4 

3 

The  Chair  was  in  the  act  of  reporting  the  bill  to 
the  senate  as  amended,  when  the  senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuesday,  May  31.  The  army  appropriation  bill 
was  resumed  in  committee  of  the  whole  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Fillmore,  with  Mr.  Underwood,  of  Kentucky, 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  McKeon  resumed  his  remarks.  He  was  for 
the  lowest  of  the  proposed  amounts  ol  reduction. 
Our  negotiations  with  a civilized  for  cannot  be  in- 
fluenced by  an  army  as  can  negotiations  with  Indians 
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merely.  Mr.  McK.  had  hitherto  had  but  little  con-  |, 
fidence  in  Lord  Ashburton’s  mission.  Now,  he  | 
thought,  however,  that  a better  feeling  existed,  j 
Mr.  McK.  then  glanced  at  the  situation  of  England, 
three  millions  of  men  demanding  universal  suffrage, 
and  the  vote  by  ballot,  and  threatening  the  anstocra-| 
tic  institutions  of  that  country;  and  the  elements  of 
1-evolution  in  Ireland,  and  thought  that  they  were 
carrying  out  the  doctrine  spoken  of  by  an  English 
statesman,  that  the  time  had  come  when  principles, 
and  perhaps,  arms  united,  would  sweep  like  a chain 
shot  over  the  land.  Her  war  also  with  China,  and 
with  Afghanistan,  whose  people  fought  with  all  the 
hate  of  the  veiled  prophet  of  Khorasan,  had  put  her 
out  of  a situation  to  be  willing  for  a war  with  Ame- 
rica also.  The  provinces  of  Canada  present  but  the 
appearance  of  a camp.  The  attitude  of  France  too 
entered  into  the  considerations  of  her  statesmen. 
They  remembered  Canning’s  eloquent  peroration,  on 
the  subject  of  marching  troops  into  Portugal: 

, Celsa  sedet  JEolus  arce 

Sceptra  tenetis. 

"What  were  now  their  efforts  to  sustain  their  present 
power  at  home,  to  grasp  “no  barren  sceptre.”  The 
throne  rested  on  elements  of  discontent  and  the  po- 
verty of  millions  of  people,  and  he  did  not  think  it 
in  a favorable  condition  to  wage  war  with  us.  lie 
bad  confidence  in  the  devotion  and  character  of  onr 
army,  but  the  present  financial  exigencies  of  the 
country  require  us  to  curtail  its  expenses.  We  are 
unjustly  charged  with  opposition  to  the  navy.  The 
average  annual  expenditures  of  the  navy  for  the  last 
six  years  have  been  $(1,153,360;  the  amount  passed 
in  our  late  bill  for  it  this  year  is  $6,339,894,  making 
the  whole  amount  applicable  to  service  of  this  year, 
should  the  bill  finally  pass,  $10,610,575.  We  have 
afforded  to  the  present  head  of  the  navy  certainly 
not  less  than  we  did  to  it  in  Jackson’s  or  Van  Buren’s 
administration,  or  to  his  immediate  predecessor.  He 
could  not  consent  to  measure  the  size  of  our  navy 
by  the  length  of  our  sea  coast,  or  our  army  by  the 
number  of  yards  on  our  frontier:  but  rather  by  the 
length  or  depth  of  our  purse.  If  any  friend  of  the 
administration,  however,  could  assure  him  of  any 
just  apprehension  of  war,  he  would  go  most  cheer- 
fully for  all  its  necessary  appropriations.  No  ad- 
ministration had  been  treated  more  indulgently  than 
our  present  one,  in  the  management  of  our  foreign 
relations.  We  had  scarcely  made  an  inquiry  of  it, 
and  we  were,  as  far  as  foreign  difficulties  were  con- 
cerned, “riding  with  darkness.”  He  wished  those 
v,rho  quoted  Gen.  Scott’s  report  and  recommenda- 
tions as  authority,  would  give  the  example  of  a full, 
instead  of  but  a partial  endorsement  of  his  proposi- 
tions. Though  differing  in  sentiments  from  the  po- 
litical majority  of  this  house,  in  the  spirit  of  one 
who  fait  that  we  were  all  equally  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  he  called  upon  that  majority 
to  pause  before  following  the  lead  of  those  who 
would  increase  our  expenditures.  The  majority 
have  made  professions  of  retrenchment.  It  remains 
with  them  whether  their  professions  shall  be  sus- 
tained by  their  votes,  whether  their  promise  to  ad- 
minister the  government  on  $13,000,000  shall  be  ful- 
filled, or  the  estimates  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury for  $33,000,000,  shall  on  the  other  hand  be  con- 
firmed. iVIy  opposition  to  these  appropriations  is 
based  on  the  ground  of  placing  beyond  question  an 
increased  tariff.  Mr.  McK.  was  in  favor  of  the  ar- 
my as  a military  nucleus.  Science  could  not  be  had 
instanter,  but  men  could.  Chateaubriand,  he  believ- 
ed it  was,  said  of  France,  that  France  was  a soldier; 
La  France  esc  soldut.  Every  citizen  of  the  U.  States 
most  assuredly  was  trained  from  bis  infancy  to  the 
use  of  fire-arms,  and  would  be  ready  to  obey  the 
summons  of  the  nation.  He  was  disposed  to  reduce 
the  army  to  6,000  men.  The  increase  at  the  Black 
Hawk  and  Florida  wars  was  pro  tanto  for  war  pur- 
poses. He  would  prefer  to  preserve  the  dragoons, 
however.  Ms.  McK.  next  rebutted  the  argument  of 
Mr.  Cushing,  that  we  must  arrange  our  forces  in  re- 
ference to  foreign  powers,  and  to  do  so  gave  an 
analysis  of  their  respective  strengths,  and  then  refer- 
red to  the  fact  that  the  recommendation  for  reduc- 
tion came  from  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  the  house. 
It  was  sustained  by  the  gentlemen  from  Massachu- 
setts, (Mr.  Milams,)  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Johnson,) 
from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  McKay,)  among  the  most 
prudent,  economical,  and  far-seeing  of  this  house, 
who  had  long  been  members  of  this  body  and  knew 
the  wants  of  the  country.  To  their  voice  was  op- 
posed arguments  addressed  to  them  in  a most  spe- 
cious garb,  particularly  with  the  power  of  poetry 
added  to  them  He  thought  that  the  allusion  to  them 
was  not  fortunate  when  opposed  to  the  sound  advice 
of  the  patriarchs  of  the  house.  Their  opinions  were 
not  met  by  the  language  of  one  of  those  beautiful 
creations  of  the  poet’s  fancy,  the  language  ol  a 
prudent,  wily,  and  sagacious  statesman,  but  the  wild 
ravings  of  the  scene  wiiere  a weak  old  man,  ruined 


in  fortune,  and  above  all  in  mind,  dreams  that  he 
needs  his  followers.  It  was  the  language  of  the  ma- 
niac. and  not  of  the  sage. 

Mr.  Fessenden  agreed  with  tiie  gentleman  from  Va. 
(Mr.  Gtliner,)  that,  there  were  many  abuses  in  the 
army.  But,  because  there  were  abuses,  it  was  not 
for  congress  to  say  they  would  lop  off  this  arm  of 
our  defence.  That  there  were  abuses  in  the  army 
he  did  not  doubt.  As  an  instance  in  proof  of  this  he 
referred  to  a report  from  the  department,  made  to 
the  senate  in  answer  to  a resolution  as  to  the  pay  of 
a certain  officer,  in  which  it  was  stated  first  at 
$17,000,  next  at  $37,000,  and  third  about  half  way 
between  the  two  sums,  and  there  was  no  certainty 
that  this  was  correct.  It  was  an  abuse  that  they  had 
not  been  able  to  find  what  the  exact  pay  of  the  offi- 
cers of  ourarmywas;  but  it  did  not  follow,  because 
this  abuse  existed,  that  therefore  thfcy  ought  to  cut 
off  any  appropriations  for  the  army  at  the  present 
time. 

The  question  of  the  reduction  of  the  army  w'as  an 
exceedingly  important  one.  It  was  idle  to  talk  of 
this  question  as  a question  of  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain or  any  other  country.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Cushing)  had  adverted  to  the 
impression  that  would  be  made  by  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  country  on  the  mind  of  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton. Did  not  Lord  Ashburton  (Mr.  F.  asked)  know 
that  this  was  a peace  establishment,  and  that  the 
strength  of  the  United  States  was  not  the  tittle  army 
we  now  had,  but  that  it  consisted  in  our  wealth,  our 
spirit,  the  number  of  our  citizens,  and  the  ability  we 
had  to  bring  a sufficient  force  into  the,  field  in  one 
moment.  We  might  reduce  our  army  one-half  and 
it  would  not  affect  our  negotiations  any  where.  We 
might  be  a little  more  unprepared  for  war,  but  in  re- 
ference to  all  those  considerations  which  entered 
into  the  minds  of  negotiators,  the  number  of  men  in 
the  army,  whether  it  remained  as  it  was  at  present 
or  was  reduced  one-half,  would  not  enter  into  the 
question  at  all.  What  then  were  the  questions  which 
ought  to  be  considered  in  settling  a matter  of  this 
kind?  They  were  questions  having  reference  entire- 
ly to  the  uses  of  the  army  in  time  of  peace. 

Its  use  in  peace  was  to  preserve  a proper  organi- 
zation, and  another  was  to  garrison  our  ports  cn  our 
maritime  frontier.  Mr.  F.  adverted  to  the  exposed 
situation  of  Maine,  with  the  neighborhood  of  the 
British  depot  at  Halifax,  and  asked,  if  it  was  strange 
that  she  should  feel  a deeper  interest  in  this  matter 
than  did  Tennessee  or  North  Carolina.  Three  thou- 
sand men  would  take  care  of  all  the  public  property 
he  had  no  doubt,  but  the  question  was,  could  they 
accomplish  the  other  object,  i.  e.  garrison  the  forts 
and  keep  up  a knowledge  of  the  military  arts.  In 
1821,  we  had  but  few  military  posts,  but  we  now  had 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico  thirty- 
two,  and  on  the  northern  frontier,  five  more.  How 
many  men  were  necessary  in  order  to  garrison  these 
posts?  Could  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Goggin)  or  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  McKay ) tell 
him? 

Mr.  Goggin,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry,  referred  to 
document  No.  168  of  the  present  session,  being  a 
communication  from  the  secretary  of  war,  which 
estimated  the  number  of  men  required  to  man  all 
our  forts  in  time  of  peace  at  three  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety. 

Mr.  Fessenden.  This  was  the  number  of  men  re- 
quired to  preserve  the  public  property  only. 

[A  brief  conversation  arose  between  Messrs.  Gog- 
gin and  Fessenden,  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  this 
estimate  of  the  secretary  of  war,  the  former  gentle- 
man reading  from  the  document  that  it  was  a state- 
ment of  the  number  of  men  required  to  garrison  our 
forts  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  latter  gentleman  con- 
tending that  garrison  duty  was  to  take  care  of  the 
public  property,  and  that  the  seore'ar?  did  not  in 
this  document  pretend  to  answer  the  question  of  how 
many  men  were  necessary  to  keep  up  a military 
spirit  and  discipline  in  the  army.] 

Mr.  Fessenden  continued.  The  two  things,  viz:  to 
lake  care  of  the  public  property,  to  perform  garri- 
son duty,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  up  the  necessa- 
ry military  knowledge,  must  be  combined. 

Mr.  F.  referred  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
war  of  1837,  which  stated  on  a report  made  by  Gen. 
Macomb,  that  the  thirty-two  forts  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  would  require  about  3,000  men.  The  next 
question  was.  do  we  stand  in  reference  to  our  west- 
ern frontier  as  we  did  in  1821.  Mr.  F.  pointed  out 
some  of  the  differences  of  that  frontier  for  those  re- 
spective periods,  and  argued  that  10,000  men,  the 
force  which  in  1836,  was  stated  to  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  a peace  establishment,  was  necessary 
also  now.  He  adverted  to  the  fact  that  gentlemen 
had  argued  that  the  increase  of  the  army  in  1838 
was  predicated  entirely  on  the  ground  of  the  Florida 
war,  and  referred  to  a document  of  the  second  ses- 
sion twenty-fifth  congress,  containing  a communica- 


tion from  the  Major  General  commanding  the  army, 
in  which  this  increase  was  recommended,  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  four  regiments  of  artillery  on 
the  Atlantic  sea-board,  in  Alabama  and  Florida,  &c. 
The  gentlemen  were  mistaken,  and  had  conveyed  an 
erroneous  impression,  when  they  had  said  its  in- 
crease was  a war  establishment. 

Mr.  IF.  B.  Campbell  explained  that  the  bill  of  1838 
was  passed  by  both  houses  of  congress,  on  the  ground 
ot  the  Florida  war,  if  it  was  not  on  this  ground  re- 
commended by  the  secretary  of  war. 

Mr.  Fessenden  said  this  was  very  probable,  as  all 
bills  in  the  house  were  not  passed  on  the  real  rea- 
sons for  them.  He  did  not  doubt  but  at  that  time  it 
was  found  more  convenient  and  effective  to  talk  of 
the  Florida  war  for  the  purpose  of  the  passage  of 
that  bill  than  to  talk  of  the  necessity  of  placing  our 
army  on  a respectable  footing.  And  gentlemen'  pre- 
tended to  tell  him  that  this  army  of  12.000  men  was 
predicated  on  a war  establishment,  and  that  now  in 
a time  of  peace  it  was  unnecessary  and  should  be 
reduced. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  had  said  that  they 
might  reduce  the  topographical  corps;  that  it  was 
too  large.  Here  was  a population  of  17,000,000, 
with  a vast  extent  of  territory  and  of  rivers  unex- 
plored, a thousand  points  of  defence  and  attack  to 
be  discovered,  and  we  had  a topographical  corps  of 
36  men,  and  the  gentleman  talked  about  reducing  it! 
The  duty  of  this  corps  was  to  examine  our  whole 
coast  for  the  safety  of  commerce  in  peace  and  of 
our  army  in  war,  and  every  man  of  them  was  em- 
ployed the  whole  year,  yet  the  gentleman  talked  as 
if  these  36  men  who  had  this  labor  to  perform  were 
living  in  idleness.  Mr.  F.  contended  that  for  the 
mere  purposes  of  saving  money  they  should  not  cut 
down  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

[Here  a message  was  received  from  the  senate  an- 
nouncing the  election  of  the  hon.  IV.  P.  Mangum,  as 
president  of  that  body. 

Mr.  Warren,  of  Georgia,  had  not  been  able  to  see 
any  utility  in  continuing  any  more  of  our  army  than 
was  necessary  to  take  care  of  our  forts  and  the  pro- 
perty connected  therewith.  According  to  the  re- 
port of  the  secretary  of  war,  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Goggin  had  referred),  a much  less 
number  Ilian  our  present  army  was  sufficient  for 
this  purpose,  and  he  should  therefore  vote  for  the 
greatest  reduction  proposed.  He  did  not  desire  to 
have  such  an  army  retained  as  would  keep  up  a mi- 
litary spirit  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
He  did  not  intend  to  be  controlled  by  any  one  de- 
partment in  reference  to  this  matter;  for,  if  they 
were  to  be  governed  by  the  recommendations  of  mi- 
litary men,  in  less  than  fifty  years  our  country  would 
be  one  entire  military  camp. 

Reference  had  been  made  to  the  reductions  of  the 
navy.  Mr.  W.  said  he  had  voted  for  the  amendment 
to  the  bill,  hut  he  denied  that  he  had  voted  to  reduce 
the  navy.  He  had  voted  to  reduce  the  estimate  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  navy  because  it  was  larger 
than  was  necessary,  unless  a fraud  bad  been  com- 
mitted on  them  by  the  officer  making  the  estimate. 
For  the  subsistence  of  the  home  squadron  there  was 
no  necessity  for  an  estimate  in  the  bili  they  had  just 
passed.  He  had  voted  to  reduce  the  appropriation 
also  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  on  the  department 
to  show  precisely  the  deficiency  in  this  appropriation 
when  a further  appropriation  was  called  for.  Mr. 
W.  also  explained  that  he  had  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan) to  the  navy  bill,  to  limit  the  appointments  in 
the  navy,  and  stop  the  executive  department  of  the 
government  from  increasing  the  navy  to  any  amount 
it  thought  proper.  When  the  service  of  the  country 
required  an  increase  in  the  personnel  of  the  navy,  let 
it  be  set  before  the  house  by  the  proper  department, 
and  lie  would  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  navy, 
and  go  for  its  increase  at  the  discretion  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  not  the  executive.  He  came  from  a por- 
tion of  the  country  which  did  not  believe  it  a bless- 
ing to  be  taxed— a portion  of  the  country  where  the 
appropriations  were  not  expended,  and  therefore  felt 
called  on  in  a peculiar  manner  to  watch  the  appro- 
priations of  government.  We  had  not  now  the 
means  to  pay  the  appropriations  if  made,  and  would 
have  to  obtain  them  first  by  loans  and  then  taxation. 
Were  they,  under  these  circumstances,  to  allow  the 
executive  to  increase  the  army  and  navy  to  any  ex- 
tent it  saw  proper?  If  he  represented  such  a consti- 
tuency as  the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Air.  Fes- 
senden) did,  where  it  was  possible  that  these  for- 
tifications would  be  built,  possibly  he  should  call  this 
| an  institution  of  the  country  which  it  was  necessary 
j to  retain. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  cared  not  if  there  was  not  a man, 
not  a single  regular  soldier  left  in  the  army.  This 
talk  about  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a standing 
■ military  force  was  all  flummery  arid  nonsense.  He 
looked  to  the  people  for  oar  safety  and  defence;  to 
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the  people  alone.  To  talk  of  keeping  up  a standing  j 
army  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  foreign  nations 
from  attacking  us,  it  was  a thing  he  never  dreamed 
of.  We  wanted  no  army — nor  did  we  want  a navy 
save  to  protect  our  commerce  from  the  inroads  of 
pirates  and  others  who  might  molest  it. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  meant  in  these  remarks  to  present 
no  more  than  a general  outline  of  his  views  on  this 
subject.  He  should  not  go  into  the  statistics  of  the 
arniv;  but  he  must  protest  against  such  a plan  of  re- 
duction as  seemed  to  be  advocated  by  his  colleague 
(Mr.  Black)-,  who  would  have,  as  the  very  first  step, 
the  three  companies  now  stationed  in  Georgia  dis- 
banded, because  of  the  outrages  committed  by  them 
upon  citizens  of  the  state;  one  company,  however, 
was  an  exception — that  of  captain  Casey,  belonging  j 
to  the  8th  regiment:  had  all  companies  of  our  troops  j 
behaved  like  them  no  complaints  would  ever  have  ■ 
been  heard.  j 

Mr.  W.  expressed  regret  that  his  colleague  had 
deemed  it  necessary  to  speak  in  that  house  of  the 
relations  subsisting  between  the  citizens  of  their  state  | 
and  the  United  States  army;  because  the  men  who 
composed  it,  while  within  the  hounds  of  the  state, 
were  subject  to  her  own  municipal  laws,  and  if  they 
were  guilty  of  crimes  could  be  tried  and  punished 
in  the  same  manner  with  all  other  persons.  The  j 
state  had  no  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  army, 
as  such,  but  only  of  the  conduct  of  individuals,  and 
this  she  was  competent  to  try  and  punish.  If  any  j 
acts  of  violence  had  been  perpetrated  by  order  of  an 
officer  or  officers  of  the  army,  the  case  would  be 
different;  but  when  they  were  the  lawless  acts  I 
of  private  soldiers,  there  could  be  no  ground  of  com- 
plaint in  congress  against  the  army  of  the  United  j 
States. 

Here  Mr.  Black  interposed  to  explain  and  a con-  i 
troversy  concerning  the  Georgia  militia,  and  Geor-  ; 
gia  politics  ensued.  Mr.  Warren  was  unwilling  that  ^ 
questions  belonging'to  a Georgia  tribunal  should  come  | 
before  congress.  He  was  happy  to  state  that  the  ! 
military  committee  were  about  to  make  a report  on  ! 
the  whole  subject;  and  when  that  came  in,  he  hoped  j 
that  his  colleague  and  himself  would  be  found  acting 
together,  side  by  side,  in  attempting  to  gel  an  appro- 
priation to  pay  the  militia  for  their  services  in  defend- 
ing the  state. 

Mr.  Ward  expressed  his  astonishment  at  witness- 
ing the  representatives  even  of  some  of  our  great 
Atlantic  cities  advocating  the  destruction  of  our  lit- 
tle army.  He  referred  to  the  local  position  of  his 
own  district,  and  dwelt  on  his  obligation  to  advocate 
the  safety  of  New  York  as  immediately  connected 
with  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  his  own  consti- 
tuents. He  considered  it  peculiarly  unwise  and  in- 
expedient to  reduce  our  military  force  at  this  parti- 
cular juncture.  Yet  such  seemed  to  be  the  combina- 
tion of  political  influences  in  resisting  this  bill  that 
he  was  now  convinced  that  the  army  must  go.  The 
present  was  but  the  incipient  stage  of  the  proposed 
attack  upon  it.  All  who  were  peculiarly  jealous  of 
standing  armies  would  unite  against  it;  who  all  were 
for  retrenching  to  the  last  notch  the  expenditures  of 
government,  necessary  or  not,  would  be  against  it. 
All  the  enemies  of  the  tariff  would  go  against  it. 
The  army  must  be  destroyed — and  what  next?  Down 
with  the  navy.  The  army,  they  said,  cost  us  ten 
millions,  and  the  navy  fifteen;  dismiss  both  and  you 
would  save  at  a stroke  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars 
a year.  Glorious!  What  a saving!  T e militia  was 
sufficient',  the  militia  was  the  safeguard  of  free  go- 
vernment. Well;  and  without  an  army  and  without 
a navy,  what  deed  of  fortifications?  Down  wilii 
all  appropriations  for  forts.  And  then,  what  did  we 
want  with  ordnance?  Away  with  arsenals  and  foun- 
dries; away  with  the  whole  ordnance  department. 
What  remained?  The  civil  and  diplomatic  corps. 
And  what  need  of  a diplomatic  corps?  Foreign  min- 
isters were  useless — a burden  on  the  state — a public 
nuisance;  let  us  save  the  whole  heavy  expense  of 
their  outfit  and  salaries;  here  would  be  another  grand 
triumph  of  economy!  Almost  all  those  positions  had 
already  been  taken;  some  in  express  terms.  As  to 
the  post  office,  that  was  of  little  necessity;  we  could 
do  away  with  that,  loo.  And  what  then?  Why, 
pretty  soon,  the  people,  finding  so  much  of  their 
burdens  were  needless,  would  begin  to  say  to  mem- 
bers of  congress,  “gentlemen,  please  to  look  a little 
to  yourselves;  down  with  your  pay.  What  need  of 
your  eight  dollars  a day,  and  forty  cents  mileage? 
It  is  enormous!”  What  would  you  say  to  this?  Yet 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Gilmer)  a man 
of  the  highest  talent  and  most  exalted  character, 
had  complained  of  the  allowance  of  ten  cents  mile- 
age to  an  officer  recalled,  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, from  a distant  post  as  a most  exorbitant  al- 
lowance, while  he  himself  was  receiving  his  forty 
cents. 

Mr.  W.  here  glanced  at  the  allowance  of  pay  to 
brevet  officers,  and  the  complaints  made  against  it. 


He  gave  a history  of  the  origin  of  brevet  rank,  and 
the  provisions  of  law  in  regard  to  the  pay  of  those 
who  were  thus  honored.  Gentlemen  claimed  to  be 
great  friends,  to  the  army  and  navy,  yet  could  not 
bear  to  hear  a word  said  on  the  meritorious  services, 
the  noble,  the  gallant,  the  heartstirring  achievements 
for  which  brevet  rank  had  often  been  given.  Oh  no! 
it  disturbed  their  nerves;  it  too  strongly  affected  their 
feelings.  From  such  friends  to  navy  and  army  good 
Lord  deliver  us!  Let  us  m't  break  down  our  army. 
It  was  no  easy  thing  to  get  again  such  a body  of  men 
so  disciplined,  so  educated,  so  brave.  He  did  not 
believe  there  existed  such  another  body  of  men  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Meet  them  where  you  would, 
you  were  sure  to  meet  gentlemen.  Their  urbanity 
of  manners,  their  refinement,  their  general  intelli- 
gence, as  well  as  their  gallantry  and  patriotism,  were 
just  objects  of  national  pride  and  exultation.  He 
alluded  to  the  upright  administration  of  army  officers 
when  disbursing  the  public  money  as  contrasted  with 
former  waste  and  defalcation. 

Here  Mr.  W.  recounted  some  of  the  feats  of  the 
militia  and  concluded  a long  eulogy  on  militia  prowess 
by  a touch  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 

[Cries  of  ‘rise,  rise!”] 

Mr.  W.  refused  to  yield  for  a motion  to  rise,  and 
proceeded  to  notice  the  effort  by  Mr.  Poinsett  to  in- 
troduce a better  organization  and  discipline  of  the 
militia,  and  the  political  use  which  had  been  made 
of  his  report  on  that  subject.  He  had  looked  into 
the  debates  in  the  convention  for  the  formation  of 
the  constitution,  as  well  as  in  those  held  in  the  vari- 
ous states  to  discuss  the  adoption  of  that  instrument, 
and  he  found  that  the  very  arguments  employed 
against  Mr.  Poinsett’s  scheme  were  then  urged  with 
equal  earnestness  against  the  militia  system  of  the 
United  States  as  now  established.  Even  Patrick 
Henry  denounced  it  as  a standing  army,  but  the  wis- 
dom of  Madison  and  his  compeers  prevailed,  and  the 
system  was  retained.  A very  able  report  had  once 
been  made  in  tbe  house,  which  concluded  with  this 
position,  that  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the 
militia  belonged  exclusively  to  the  sfates  and  con- 
gress had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  In  this  opinion  Mr. 
W.  could  not  coincide;  he  thought  that  congress  had  ! 
something  to  do  with  it.  In  1792  a general  act  had 
passed  establishing  a militia  system,  declaring  who  j 
should  be  liable  to  serve  and  who  should  be  exempt; 
and  had  decided  that  all  persons  exempt  by  the  state 
laws  should  be  held  exempt  under  that  law  also.  Yet  ( 
it  was  attempted  to  be  maintained  that  congress  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject. 

Mr.  W.  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  plan  of  re- 
lying on  the  militia  alone  was  more  odious  among  a ! 
large  portion  of  the  people  than  in  that  house;  but  ! 
if  the  army  and  the  navy  were  to  be  cut  down,  what  j 
was  to  become  of  the  defence  of  the  country?  Mr.  \V. 
concluded  with  some  general  remarks  in  opposition 
to  the  proposed  reduction. 

The  committee,  (the  hour  growing  late)  rose  and 
reported,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  June  1.  The  speaker  laid  before  the 
house  a letter  from  Arthur  Middleton,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, which  was  read: 

To  Ike  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives: 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  solicit  your  acceptance, 
on  behalf  of  congress,  of  the  accompanying  por  rait, 
representing  the  great  discoverer  of  our  hemisphere — 
the  immortal  Columbus;  none  of  whose  likenesses, 
hitherto  extant,  can  be  regarded  as  authentic. 

While  in  charge  of  our  legation  at  Madrid,  it  was 
my  good  fortune,  after  many  fruitless  searches  in 
quest  of  a genuine  likeness,  to  fall  in  with  that  of 
which  I now  present  the  copy,  executed  for  me  by 
Senor  Madrazo,  director  of  the  royal  museum  in  that 
capital. 

The  certificate  annexed  to  the  portrait,  by  Don 
Fernandez  M.  Navarrelle,  will  no  doubt  appear  con- 
clusive as  to  its  superiority  over  other  likenesses,  to 
all  aware  (and  all  who  know  him  are  so)  as  well  of 
his  high  sense  of  honor  as  of  his  unrivalled  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history,  private  and  public,  of  all  the 
great  discoverers.  And  if,  after  referring  to  his  tes- 
timonials, this  painting  be  regarded  worthy  your  ac- 
ceptance, my  satisfaction  will  be  shared  by  every 
true  American,  in  seeing  it  placed,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
among  the  effigies  of  the  fathers  of  our  great  repub- 
lic. 1 have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  the  greatest 
respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

ARTHUR  MIDDLETON. 

It  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  library. 

On  motion  cf  Mr.  Groin,  the  house  took  up  the  bill 
entitled  “an  act  to  carry  into  effect,  in  the  states  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  the  existing  compacts  with- 
those  states  with  regard  to  the  five  per  cent,  fund  and 
the  school  reservation.” 

By  ayes  84  noes  not  counted,  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  business  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  then  taken  up. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Underwood,  the  house  ,took  up 


the  bill  to  suspend  for  a limited  time  the  operation 
of  a part,  of  the  act  entitled  “an  act  to  revive  and  ex- 
tend the.  charters  of  cerlain  banks  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  which  said  bill  had  been  returned  from 
the  senate  with  the  following  amendment: 

In  line  13,  after  the  word  “throe,”  insert:  unless 
the  banks  of  Richmond  or  Baltimore  shall  before 
that  time  resume  specie  payments,  after  which  re- 
sumption the  privilege  granted  by  this  act  shall  cease 
and  determine. 

Mr.  Powell,  of  Virginia,  moved  to  strike  out  the 
word  “or,”  and  insert  “and:”  in  order  to  allow  the 
District  hanks  which  could  not  safely  resume  before 
those  of  Virginia,  to  use  until  then,  the  Virginia  pa- 
per as  heretofore. 

After  discussion,  the  amendment  was  rejected  by 
a vote  of  102  to  76.  The  question  then  recurring  on 
the  amendment  of  the  senate,  Mr.  Underwood  said 
that  as  the  vote  just  taken  had  destroyed  the  impor- 
tance of  the  bill,  he  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table.  It 
was  accordingly  laid  upon  the  table.  Several  bills  re- 
lating to  the  District  were  then  passed  and  the  house 
adjourned. 

Thursday,  June  2.  The  house  resumed  the  bu- 
siness relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  bill 
to  incorporate  the  national  institute  was  passed  by 
105  to  66;  bills  to  regulate  the  solemnization  of  mar- 
riage, and  to  incorporate  the  Washington  Manual 
Labor  school,  and  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  were  also 
passed.  The  bill  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  city 
of  - Alexandria  was  then  reconsidered,  and  an 
amendment  having  been  adopted  authorising  every 
male  citizen  over  21  years  and  of  12  months  resi- 
dence, to  vote,  and  the  question  being  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  Mr.  Adams  moved  to  recommit  it  with  in- 
structions to  strike  out  the  word  “white  person,” 
the  effect  of  which  amendment  would  he  to  allow 
persons  of  all  colors  to  vote.  He  challenged  the 
mover  of  the  original  amendment  to  show  why  a 
man  in  Alexandria,  who  had  performed  all  the  du- 
ties of  a citizen,  should  be  excluded  from  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  merely  because  his  skin  might  not  be 
snowy  white.  He  had  done  all  he  could  to  prevail  on 
the  chairman  of  the  District  committee  not  to  bring 
in  the  bill  with  so  obnoxious  a provision.  But  as  he 
had  failed,  he  had  now  no  alternative  but  to  move  to 
strike  out  the  word  “white,”  so  that  hundreds  of  good 
citizens  now  excluded,  might  vote.  “What,”  said 
Mr.  A.  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  “white  man?” 
Does  it  refer  to  the  color  of  the  eyes  or  of  the  skin? 
If  it  do,  I can  point  to  several  members  of  this  house 
who  are  not  white — (great  laughter.)  After  order 
had  been  restored,  Mr.  Adams  said  he  would  pledge 
his  word  that  he  could  go  out  into  the  District  and 
bring  in  a hundred  respectable  men,  called  “color- 
ed,” whose  complexions  were  whiter  than  any  twen- 
ty men  in  this  house.  [Renewed  laughter.]  Mr. 
A.  proceeded  to  show  that,  in  some  cases,  it  was 
impossible  for  a man  to  tell  by  his  color  whether 
he  was  a white  man  or  not.  The  only  way  in  which 
it  could  be  ascertained  was  by  going  back  to  the 
genealogy.  [Laughter.]  He  said  that  throughout  the 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  there  was  no  politi- 
cal distinction  as  to  color.  He  therefore  contended 
that  the  free  colored  citizens  of  Alexandria  ought  to 
have  the  same  privilege.  With  what  consistency 
could  it  be  said  that  these  men,  paying  taxes,  and 
ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  their  country,  should 
not  vote?  Tell  it,  said  Mr.  A.  to  the  human  race 
what  that  reason  is?  He  then  asked  why  it  was  that 
this  question  of  universal  suffrage  had  been  thus  forc- 
ed upon  the  house  by  the  mover  of  the  amendment, 
in  the  absence  of  any  request  of  the  people  of  Alex- 
andria on  the  subject. 

Mr.  W.  Cost  Johnson  made  some  remarks  to  shew 
that  the  question,  whether  or  not  negroes  shall  vote, 
is  not  the  subject  of  agitation  any  where,  but  in  the 
house  itself,  notwithstanding  all  that  Mr.  Mams  had 
said  to  the  contrary.  Mr.  J.  then  denounced  the 
course  of  Mr.  Adams  in  making  such  a motion.  He 
could  conceive  of  no  other  object  the  gentleman 
could  have,  but  to  increase  the  irritation  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  south.  He  concluded  by  moving  to  lay 
the  tnotion  of  Mr.  Adams  on  the  table. 

The  motion  prevailed — yeas  87,  nays  66.  So  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Adams  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  by 
the  rules  of  the  house,  the  whole  bill  was  laid  on  the 
table  with  it. 

The  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a police 
guard  for  the  city,  in  lieu  of  the  present  watchmen 
employed  about  the  public  buildings,  was  next  taken 
up,  and  after  discussion  and  amendment  passed  by  a 
vote  of  84  to  77.  The  house  then  adjourned. 

Friday,  June  3.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  offered 
a resolution,  calling  upon  the  president  of  the  United 
States  for  information  in  reference  to  the  New  York 
custom  house  commission.  The  information  called 
for  was,  whether  the  commission  be  now  in  exis- 
tence. If  not,  when  dissolved.  If  in  session,  for 
what  purpose?  The  expenses  of  such  commission. 
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and  from  what  funds  paid.  Objections  were  made, 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  resolution  adopted. 

Mr.  JVm.  P.  Campbell , of  Tennessee,  presented  a 
joint  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  two  houses  of 
congress  would  adj  >urn  on  the  lltli  of  July. 

Objections  were  made  when  Mr.  Campbell,  of 
Tennessee,  moved  a suspension  of  the  rules.  The 
rules  were  not  suspended. 

Mr.  Fillmore  presented  a revenue  bill  from  the 
committee  on  ways  and  means,  accompanied  by  a 
motion  that  the  bill  be  printed  and  five  thousand  ex- 
tra copies  of  the  same  for  the  use  of  the  house. 
Objections  were  made  to  the  extra  copies,  and  a di- 
vision of  the  question  called.  The  regular  and  the 
extra  copies  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Fillmore , after  an  ineffectual  effort  to  go  into 
committee  of  the  whole,  presented  a resolution  pro- 
posing that  on  Monday  next  all  debate  should  cease 
on  the  army  bill,  and  that  the  committee  should  pro- 
ceed to  vote  upon  the  amendments.  The  resolution 
was  adopted  by  a vote  of  95  to  83. 

A bill  was  reported  for  the  armed  occupation  of 
Florida,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  tlie  whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Kennedy , of  Maryland,  on  leave  given,  report- 
ed from  thecomm’ttee  on  commerce,  a bill  to  estab- 
lish reciprocity  in  the  commercial  regulations  of  the 
United  States  in  their  intercourse  with  certain  Bri- 
tish colonial  ports. 

Also,  a joint  resolution  concerning  the  termina- 
tion of  certain  commercial  treaties. 

Both  of  which  were  severally  read  twice,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of 
the  Union. 

The  house  then  went  into  committee  of  the  whole 
upon  the  army  bill, by  a vote  of  89  to  66,  Mr.  Under- 
wood, of  Kentucky,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Halsted , of  N.  J.  spoke  at  considerable  length 
against  the  general  headlong  reduction  of  the  army. 
He  wished  the  rank  and  file  preserved  as  it  was;  was 
willing,  he  said,  to  bring  down  the  slatF,  which  was 
too  large,  and  connected  with  which  there  were  some 
abuses;  and  to  make  some  reduction,  so  far  as  it  was 
safe  and  practicable,  from  the  increase  of  1838. 

Mr.  Cross,  of  Arkansas,  continued  the  discussion, 
and  in  a brief  speech  opposed  the  reduction  of  the 
army.  He  thought  in  the  end  the  attempt  would 
prove  a much  more  expensive  than  practical  or  eco- 
nomical measure. 

Mr.  Fillmore  stated,  after  Mr.  Cross  had  closed, 
that  there  were  but  forty-five  members  within  the 
bar,  and  not  five  of  these  were  listening  to  the 
speeches  which  had  been  made.  He  submitted  to 
gentlemen  whether  it  was  not  better  to  vote  upon 
the  amendments  than  to  talk  to  bare  walls. 

Mr.  Giddings  alluded  to  the  wide  range  of  the  de-  ; 
bate — to  the  talking  of  affording  protection  to  the 
northern  frontier,  of  which  he  urns  an  inhabitant, 


sole  purpose.  Mr.  G.  intended  to  write  out  his  re- 
marks more  at  large  hereafter.  The  Florida  war 
he  considered  as  an  executive  war  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  a violation  of  the  constitution  in  having 
been  commenced  and  carried  on,  and  variously  re- 
newed without  the  action  of  congress.  As  far  as  the 
army  was  necessary  for  it,  it  ought  to  be  retrenched 
and  disbanded.  In  1825,  the  shipping  of  Indians  had 
commenced.  Mr.  G.  next  referred  to  Gen.  Jesup’s 
order  for  a list  of  runaway  negroes  and  their  descrip- 
tion, names,  &.c.  to  be  reported  to  the  adjutant  gene- 
ral at  Washington.  Mr.  G.  contended  that  herein 
the  adjutant  general  of  the  army  W3S  empowered  to 
determine  on  the  liberty  of  American  citizens,  that 
the  whole  judicial  power  of  the  territory  of  Florida 
was  thus  usurped.  It  was  an  enormous  usurpation 
of  power.  It  was,  he  believed,  the  first  of  the  kind 
in  our  national  history.  Great  numbers  of  colored 
people  were  seized,  and  no  record  could  now  be 
found  in  the  war  department  of  their  names,  their 
owners,  or  of  any  of  the  facts  attending  their  seizure. 
It  appears  by  an  official  report  that  more  than  400 
were  thus  captured;  but  how  many  more,  whether 
800  or  1,000,  did  not  appear.  He  thought  it  a fla- 
grant violation  of  the  constitution  and  not  at  all  right. 
Mr.  G.  contended  that  slave  refugees  from  Georgia 
or  Carolina  or  Alabama,  having  escaped,  and  being 
in  Florida,  were  as  much  entitled  to  liberty  as  those 
who  captured  and  returned  them  to  slavery.  This 
was  the  purpose  in  sending  the  army  to  Florida;  this 
was  their  occupation,  and  as  the  negroes  and  Indians  j 
were  now  nearly  all  removed,  two  regiments  there  ! 
would  suffice,  and  in  a short  time  they  also  might  be  I 
gradually  withdrawn.  Mr.  G.  next  noticed  the  Cre- 1 
ole  case,  and  denied  that  it  was  any  legitimate  ground 
for  complaint  against  Great  Britain.  If  the  general 
government  has  the  power  to  protect  the  slave  trade, 
it  also  has  the  power  to  destroy  it.  If  congress  has 
any  jurisdiction  over  the  trade  at  all,  then  its  juris- 
diction must  be  entire.  This  government  is  not  to 
be  connected  with  slavery,  he  contended,  in  any  mat- 
ter whatever.  Mr.  G.  having  concluded,  the  house 
adjourned. 

Saturday,  June  4.  The  unfinished  business  of 
yesterday  was  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  refer  to  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  a 
letter  which  was  laid  before  the  house  yesterday  by 
the  speaker  from  the  secretary  of  war. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  moved  instructions  to  the  com- 
mittee to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  enforce 
the  production,  if  it  had  the  power,  of  the  informa- 
tion withheld. 

Mr.  Cooper  of  Pa.  spoke  at  length  upon  the  letter 
of  the  secretary  of  war.  He  contended  that  it  was 
an  insult  to  the  house — that  the  department  trans- 
cended its  honor — that  the  house  owes  to  its  dignity 
and  power  to  require  the  production  of  the  papers 
kept  back. 


and  would  assure  them  that  his  people  would  as  soon  | Mr.  Cushing  of  Mass,  said  the  case  was  an  impor- 
ask  congress  for  protection  against  the  people  of  taut  one.  The  department  had  a right,  all  must  ad- 
Pennsylvania  as  against  those  of  Canada.  What  in-  mit,  to  withhold  information  not  compatible  with  the 
terests  were  to  be  protected  by  retaining  the  army?  public  interest  to  communicate.  The  secretary  of 
The  country  had  more  need  of  an  army  in  1821,  war  had  a right  to  withhold  such  information  as  re- 
than  it  has  now.  The  Indians  transferred  to  the  ]ated  to  negotiations.  There  was  no  want  of  cour- 
west  were  a protection  and  barrier  for  us,  according  tesy  in  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of  war.  Mr.  C. 
to  his  best  information,  instead  of  objects  to  protect  however,  contended  that  there  was  no  power  in  the 


ourselves  against.  Ohio  never  had  a U.  States  post 
in  her  limits  in  time  of  peace,  or  even  a soldier  save 
for  recruiting,  nur  did  slie  need  them.  Her  people 
were  hourly  crossing  and  recrossing  to  Canada,  and 
would  as  soon  think  of  fortifying  themselves  against  ! 
Pennsylvania  as  against  their  Canadian  neighbours. 
Even  m the  last  war,  Ohio  never  called  on  the  gene- 
ral government  for  protection.  Why  were  not  the 
people  of  New  York,  whose  members  were  so  earn- 
est for  forts  and  U.  States  troops,  as  able  to  protect 
themselves  as  those  of  Ohio?  In  peace,  neither  need- 
ed protection;  and  as  to  Canada,  Mr.  G s people 
knew  no  difference  between  her  people  and  our  own. 
Commerce,  and  the  arts  of  peace,  and  Christianity, 
have  taught  nations  in  a great  measure  to  lay  aside 
their  arms,  and  seek  glory  and  honor  in  measures 
more  conducive  to  human  happiness.  What  did  we 
of  this  republic  want  an  army  for?  To  protect  us 
in  peace?  Against  whom?  You  had  as  well  call  for 
protection  from  the  bolts  of  heaven,  from  lightning 
and  tempest,  for  we  are  in  more  danger  from  them, 
than  from  any  force  which  would  assail  our  fron- 
tiers. There  had  been  a time  when  the  3 or  400 
men  in  Maine  were  needed  there  as  a police,  but 
that  time  was  now  passed;  even  if  nut  however,  the 
reduction  of  the  army  would  not  involve  their  remo- 
val. There  is  no  need  of  men  to  even  man  our  sea- 
board fortifications.  The  progress  of  science  and 
arts  has  been  and  is  such,  that  in  a few  years  they 
will  be  regarded  as  antiquated  and  useless  expendi- 
tures. Mr.  G.  aliuded  to  the  number  of  men  requi- 
site to  protect  the  public  property,  to  Gen.  Seotl  s 
report,  which  he  did  not  understand  as  recommend- 
ing a guard  or  garrison  of  75  men  in  each  post  for  that 


house  to  compel  the  transmission  of  information  from 
the  executive  departments.  The  powers  of  the  exe- 
cutive in  such  matters  were  correlative.  The  pre- 
sident sent  information  of  this  kind  here  as  an  act  of 
comity.  They  were  papers  voluntarily  sent  to  the 
house.  Mr.  C.  also  argued  to  show  that  great  injus- 
tice was  done  very  often  by  the  publication  of  ex 
parte  evidence.  Great  injustice  had  ueendonc  to  in- 
dividuals by  the  publication  of  ex  parte  evidence,  in 
the  New  York  custom  house  commissioners’  report. 

Mr.  Adams  spoke  of  the  question  as  one  of  great 
magnitude,  and  not  a new  one,  as  had  been  suppos- 
ed. With  great  reluctance  and  respect  he  said  ho 
must  differ  from  his  colleague.  He  contended  that 
the  house  of  representatives  had  a right  to  the  pos- 
session of  every  kind  of  information  in  the  public  de- 
partments of  public  interest.  Mr.  A.  supposed  that 
a majority  perhaps  of  the  members  would  be  as  much 
startled  by  this  position  as  they  were  by  the  opinions 
of  his  colleague:  nevertheless,  he  contended  that  he 
was  right,  and  he  founded  the  rights  of  the  house  in 
the  power  of  impeachment.  Establishing  this  opi- 
nion, he  proceeded  to  give  precedents  to  sustain  his 
opinions  and  in  answer  to  the  conclusion  of  his  col- 
league. The  precedents  cited  by  Mr.  Cushing  were 
con-idcred,  and  a different  construction  placed  upon 
them.  And  other  precedents  were  also  slated. 

Mr.  McKay,  of  North  Carolina,  sustained  the  rights 
of  the  house  under  the  impeaching  power  given  to  it 
under  the  constitution,  as  contended  for  by  Mr. 
Adams.  Mr.  McKay  thought  in  the  specific  case  un- 
der considerati  n that  the  answer  ol  the  secretary  o: 
war  was  satisfactory.  To  get  r.d  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject he  moved  the  previous  question. 


There  was  a second — the  main  question  was  sus- 
tained and  the  instructions  were  not  adopted  as  pro- 
posed, and  the  letter  was  referred  to  the  committee 
on  Indian  affairs. 

The  army  bill  was  (hen  again  resumed,  and 

Mr.  Pope,  of  Ken.  concluded  his  remarks  in  favor 
ol  the  adoption  of  the  pending  amendment.  He  was 
not  influenced  by  the  alleged  inequalities  of  appoint- 
ments. It  was  said  Virginia  got  a great  proportion 
of  the  appointments.  Who,  he  asked,  got  all  the  ap- 
pointments in  the  custom  houses  at  Philadelphia,  N. 
York,  Boston,  &c?  None  of  his  constituents.  Hefound, 
from  the  east  to  the  west,  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
in  every  branch  of  the  government,  and  under  every 
administration,  the  science  of  plunder,  robbery,  dis- 
honesty and  defalcation  prevailing;  and  he  was  in  fa- 
vor of  economy,  retrenchment  and  reform  in  every 
branch  of  the  public  service.  He  had  himself  resid- 
ed six  years  in  Arkansas  and  regarded  the  Indians 
there  as  peaceably  disposed,  and  all  alarrnsabout  In- 
dian hostility  and  war  were  totally  unfounded.  We 
wanted  no  army  to  proteet  us  from  foreign  invasion. 
He  confessed  he  was  under  the  idea  till  very  lately 
that  our  difficulties  with  England  would  not  "be  ter- 
minated without  a war,  but  he  had  recently  become 
perfectly  satisfied  it  was  not  so.  He  believed  it  was 
the  determination  of  England,  France,  and  every 
power  in  Europe  to  have  no  war  with  this  country. 

Mr.  P.  after  alluding,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Giddings,  to 
the  subject  of  the  congressional  powers  in  reference 
to  slavery,  brought  his  remarks  to  a close,  and  the 
committee  rose  and  the  house  adjourned. 

[Monday,  June  6.  Mr.  Cary  presented  the  memo- 
rial of  James  C.  Patton,  a highly  respectable  citizen 
of  Petersburg,  (Virginia),  praying  congress  to  assist 
him  in  constructing  two  machines  invented  by  him, 
one  for  passing  through  the  air  with  immense  velo- 
city, by  which  he  proposes  to  reach  London  or  Liver- 
pool from  this  country  in  sixty  hours,  the  other  ma- 
chine is  so  constructed  so  as  to  generate  enough  air  f<  r 
respiration,  and  with  which  he  thinks,  he  can  pass 
through  water  at  any  depth  it  will  allow,  and  under 
ships  or  vessels  of  any  size,  and  with  such  apparatus 
as  he  is  in  possession  of  explore  or  blow  up,  in  6 or  8 
hours,  fifteen  or  twenty  ships  of  the  line.  Mr.  Patton 
estimates  the  expenses  of  constructing  these  machines 
at  $5,000  each.] 

Mr.  Cary  asked  its  reference  to  the  committee  on 
naval  affairs.  Ordered  accordingly. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  the  house  resolved  it- 
self into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
union,  (Mr.  Briggs,  of  Mass,  in  the  chair),  and  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  bill  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  support  of  the  army  and  of  the  military 
academy  for  the  year  1842. 

Mr.  Levy  addressed  the  committee,  chiefly  on  the 
subject  of  the  Florida  war,  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gid- 
dings. 

Mr.  Adams  continued  the  discussion,  and  gave  his 
views  generally  upon  the  whole  subject,  viewing  the 
question  not  as  a financial  one,  but  morally.  He  gave 
to  the  house  a vast  deal  of  statistical  information 
connected  with  the  army.  Mr.  A.  regarded  a large 
standing  army  as  contrary  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of 
our  institutions.  Upon  this  principle,  commissions 
were  granted  only  for  a limited  period,  which  was 
during  the  war.  General  Washington  resigned  his 
commission  as  soon  as  the  war  closed.  Mr.  Adams 
was  alarmnd  at  the  increase  of  the  army,  and  had 
brought  in  a resolution  to  this  effect.  It  was  object- 
ed to  the  amendment,  that  it  did  not  come  from  the 
regular  committee.  Pie  was  ready  to  adopt  it,  come 
from  what  quarter  it  might. 

Mr.  Stanly  addressed  the  house,  and  the  hour  of  one 
having  arrived,  the  committee,  in  pur;  ua  ice  of  the  or- 
der heretofore  adopieJ,  proceeded  to  \o  e on  amend- 
ments pending  or  to  be  offered. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  modified  his  amendment  by  add- 
ing after  the  words  “term  of  service,”  the  words  “or 
other  causes.’ 

And  the  question  being,  first,  on  the  substitute 
amendment  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Tellers  were  appoint- 
ed, and  the  vote  stood:  ayes  69,  noes  102. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  rejected. 

And  the  question  recurring  on  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Cave  Johnson — 

Mr.  Merriwether  offered  the  substitute  amendment 
heretofore  indicated  by  him;  but,  a question  of  order 
being  raised  by  Mr.  Fillmore,  Mr.  M.  withdrew  it. 

The  question  again  recurring  on  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Cave  Johnson — 

Mr.  Moore,  of  La.  asked  a division  of  the  question, 
(so  as  that  a separate  question  be  taken  on  each  pro- 
viso); and  it  was  ordered. 

And  the  question  was  taken,  first,  on  the  following 
part  of  the  proposed  a nendinent: 

Provided,  That  the  recruiting  service  shall  cease 
until  the  number  of  non-commissioned  officers  and 
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privates  in  the  various  companies  of  the  several  artil- 
lery and  infantry  regiments  shall  be  reduced  by  death, 
expiration  of  term  of  service,  and  such  discharges  as 
the  president  may  from  time  to  time  direct,  to  the 
number  fixed  by  the  act  entitled  “an  act  to  reduce 
and  fix  the  military  establishment  of  the  U.  States,” 
approved,  March  2,  1821. 

And  the  vote  stood:  ayes  102,  noes  64. 

So  the  first  branch  of  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to- 

And  the  question  recurring  on  the  second  part  of 
the  amendment,  to  wit: 

And  provided  further,  That  no  part  of  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  applied  after  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber next  to  the  payment  of  the  regiment  of  dragoons 
established  and  authorised  by  the  act  of  the  23d  of 
May,  1836. 

Mr.  Merriwether  moved  to  amend  the  amendment 
by  striking  out  the  words  “30th  of  September  next,” 
and  inserting  “1st  of  January,  1843;”  which  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

And  the  vote  on  the  second  proviso  being  taken, 
stood:  ayes  90,  noes  70. 

So  the  second  branch  of  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  moved  to  amend  the  amendment 
by  adding  another  proviso  limiting  the  amounts  of 
money  to  be  paid  to  officers  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  service  for  pay  or  emoluments  to  the  sums  now 
paid  to  officers  of  the  same  grade  in  the  infantry  and 
artillery  service. 

And  the  question  being  taken,  the  amendment,  by 
ayes  91,  noes  62,  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  with  the  items  of 
the  bill,  after  which, 

Mr.  M.  A.  Cooper  moved  an  additional  section,  pro- 
viding (as  the  reporter  understood),  for  the  reduction 
of  the  force  at  the  armories.  Rejected. 

Mr.  Chittenden  moved  the  following  amendment: 

Strike  out  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the 
following: 

That  the  present  army  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  disbanded  on  the  4th  day  of  July  next;  and  on  that 
day  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  commission  ex-governor  Dorr,  late  of 
Rhode  Island,  as  major  general  of  the  United  States, 
with  authority  to  enlist  as  large  an  army  of  able  bo- 
died soldiers,  who  shall  be  opposed  to  all  civil  autho- 
rity and  in  favor  of  the  largest  liberty,  as  he  shall  be 
enabled  to  do,  with  the  aid  of  his  friends  in  Tamma- 
ny Hall,  before  the  30th  day  of  December  next;  and 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  is  appropriated  to 
defray  the  expenses  thereof,  and  of  the  late  expe- 
dition against  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  and  its  legal 
authority. 

Some  confusion,  partly  of  a serious  and  partly  of  a 
comical  character,  followed. 

The  chairman  decided  the  amendment  to  be  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Bownc  inquired  of  the  chairman  if  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  would 
go  upon  the  journal? 

The  chair  replied  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Bowne  said  he  regretted  it,  as  he  wished  to  have 
the  infamous  act  on  record. 

[Some  cries  of  order,  and  some  laughter.] 

Mr.  lieynolds  moved  to  strike  out  the  second  section 
of  the  bill,  or  that  appropriating  money  for  the  aca- 
demy at  the  West  Point;  which  motion,  by  ayes  27, 
noes  105,  was  rejected. 

Whereupon  the  committee  rose  and  reported  the 
bill  and  amendments  to  the  house. 

And,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sprigg,  after  some  conver- 
sation, the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  was  post- 
poned until  to-morrow,  and  the  bill  and  amendments 
were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  house  then  amended  and  passed  the  navy  pen- 
sion bill,  and  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of 
the  claims  of  the  state  of  Maine  for  militia  services, 
and  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  June  7.  The  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means  reported  from  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means  a bill  to  extend  the  existing  reve- 
nue act  until  the  1st  of  August,  1842. 

Mr.  Fillmore  stated  that  it  had  become  apparent 
that  the  revenue  bill  now  reported  to  the  house  could 
not  be  disposed  of  before  the  30th  of  June.  It  was 
doubtful  whether  any  revenue  could  be  collected  un- 
der the  compromise  act,  and  therefore  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  extend  the  existing  act  until  the  revenue 
bill  could  be  disposed  of. 

On  motion  ol  Mr.  Fillmore,  the  bill  was  read  twice 
and  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
state  of  the  union,  Mr.  Fillmore  giving  notice  that  he 
should  call  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  as  soon  as 
it  was  printed. 

A bill  was  then  reported  making  an  appropriation 
for  expenses  incurred  in  suppressing  and  preventing 
Indian  hostilities  in  1838.  This  bill  was  twice  read, 
and  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole. 


The  army  bill  before  the  house  for  concurrence 
upon  the  amendments  adopted  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  was  now  considered. 

The  previous  question  was  moved,  but  there  was  no 
second,  and  the  debate  was  continued  upon  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  bill  submitted  by  various 
members. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  moved  to  recommit  the  bill  with 
instructions. 

Mr.  Reynolds  moved  to  amend  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Ingersoll  by  adding — 

And  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  abolishing 
the  military  academy  at  West  Point,  or  changing  the 
laws  in  such  manner  as  to  render  the  academy  more 
acceptable  to  the  public. 

Mr.  R.  proceeded  to  remark  that,  if  every  indivi- 
dual would  reflect  on  this  subject;  if  it  got  before  the 
people,  the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  our  country, 
in  his  estimation  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  acade- 
my would  be  abolished,  or  amended  in  such  a way  as 
the  people  would  desire.  The  gentleman  before 
him  (Mr.  Green,  of  Kentucky)  represented  a state 
whose  legislature  had  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of 
abolishing  this  institution,  or  amending  it  in  such  a 
way  as  would  be  acceptable;  and  so  the  legislature 
of  Tennessee  had  also  passed  resolutions  of  a similar 
character.  Thus  he  was  not  alone  in  his  opposition 
to  this  academy.  Mr.  R.  entered  into  the  constitu- 
tional question,  and  contended  that  there  was  no 
clause  of  the  constitution  which  would  sustain  this 
institution. 

He  referred  to  the  plan  submitted  by  Washington 
for  the  establishment  of  a national  university,  and 
contended  that  that  was  wrong;  that  there  was  notan 
individual  in  this  country  that  would  subscribe  to  it. 
The  military  academy  rested  on  the  same  foundation, 
and  every  individual  must  condemn  it.  He  spoke  of 
the  former  representative  from  Richmond  who  had 
said  he  did  not  wish  to  die  in  Washington,  because 
he  should  be  buried  at  public  expense,  and  he  be- 
lieved it  unconstitutional.  He  hoped  that  the  gen- 
tleman’s successor  went  in  the  same  manner  for  a 
strict  construction  of  the  constitution,  or  at  least 
far  enough  to  vote  with  him  against  the  military  aca- 
demy. 

Leaving  the  constitutional  argument,  Mr.  R.  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  of  the  improprieties  and  objections 
on  other  grounds  to  this  institution.  He  referred  to 
the  report  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Maine,  made  during  the 
time  when  Mr.  Calhoun  was  secretary  of  war,  in 
which  the  message  of  Washington,  of  1796,  recom- 
mending the  establishment  of  a military  academy, 
and  also  of  a national  university,  was  alluded  to; 
which  showed  that  the  number  of  cadets  at  West 
Point  was  about  250  all  the  time;  and  out  of  that 
number  that  40  annually  graduated,  22  of  whom  only 
were  wanted  in  the  army,  leaving  18  supernumera- 
ries annually.  On  the  principle  of  the  necessity  of 
this  institution,  were  gentlemen  ready  to  have  18 
more  graduated  annually  than  were  wanted,  and  to 
expend  the  public  money  on  individuals  who  did  no 
good  whatever  for  the  country?  He  was  not  opposed 
to  education— it  was  the  corner  stone  of  our  happi- 
ness here  and  hereafter;  but  it  must  be  acquired  in  a 
proper  way. 

The  offices  in  the  army  required  only  twenty-two 
individuals  annually,  and  for  this  gentlemen’s'  sons 
were  selected,  white  handed  gentry  in  the  language 
of  William  Lagget,  sustained  by  the  country,  and  do- 
ing nothing  for  it.  He  would  not  vote  for  this  bill, 
if  the  military  academy  was  in  it.  He  would  vote 
for  nothing,  that  was  not  authorised  by  the  constitu- 
tion. 

Was  it  right  for  them  to  establish  such  an  acade- 
my, and  educate  bishops?  It  was  a great  argument 
that  this  institution  was  wrong  that  it  could  be  per- 
verted from  the  army  to  the  church,  because  the 
church  stood  on  a permanent  basis — on  the  basis  of 
its  own  purity  and  sanctity,  and  would  reign  forever. 
It  needed  not  these  cadets,  graduated  at  West  Point, 
to  sustain  it. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  this  institution, 
Mr.  R.  admitted  that  the  country  perhaps  needed 
such  an  institution  more  than  it  did  now.  Was  there 
not  now  enough  of  talents,  patriotism,  and  educa- 
tion in  the  country  to  fill  our  army  without  such  an 
institution?  Was  not  every  thing  there  taught 
throughout  the  country,  except  shouldering  a gun, 
and  was  it  not  much  better  to  see  what  a man  was 
before  he  was  put  into  the  army  than  to  take  him  up 
from  a mere  child?  Would  any  man  feel  safe  to  see 
the  interests  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  West 
Point  cadets  in  time  of  danger?  It  was  a wrong  in- 
stitution. The  country  did  not  need  its  service,  and 
he  hoped  it  would  be  either  abolished  or  so  amended 
as  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Holmes , after  remarking  that,  from  listening 
to  (he  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  (Mr. 
Reynolds,)  one  would  be  very  apt  to  suppose  that 


there  was  no  other  class  of  people  in  the  world  save 
that  of  farmers,  and  that  by  it  he  had  been  remind- 
ed of  the  narrative  of  Gulliver,  who,  in  his  travels, 
found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  convince  the  Lilli- 
putians that  there  were  any  larger  people  in  the 
world  than  themselves,  proceeded  to  say  that  he  had 
yet  to  learn  that  all  Ihe  wisdom  and  science  on  which 
this  country  must  depend  for  its  glory  was  concen- 
trated in  the  farmers. 

Mr.  H.  was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Ingersoll's  proposition, 
because,  although  the  opinion  in  favor  of  reduction 
was  almost  unanimous,  yet  its  mode  and  manner 
were  of  vital  importance.  This  bill  would  disor- 
ganize the  army.  Mr.  Holmes  then  defended  the 
military  academy.  He  was  of  opinion  that  there 
was  no  analogy  between  it  and  the  United  States 
Bank;  the  one  was  a corporation,  the  other  was  not. 
The  power  to  discipline  the  army  was  granted  to 
congress,  and  necessarily  included  the  power  to  raise 
up  officers  to  organize  it  and  render  it  effectual.  He 
thought  that  those  who  left  the  academy  and  the 
army  for  civil  life,  still  repayed  their  country  by  the 
diffusion  of  the  scientific  information  they  had  ac- 
quired there.  Many  of  the  officers  engaged  on  our 
various  rail  roads  had  been  educated  there,  and  had 
not  the  means  for  being  educated  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Barnard  next  addressed  the  committee,  and 
offered  a substitute  for  Mr.  Ingersoll's  motion,  but  the 
previous  question  was  called,  and  thereby  all  debate, 
with  the  motion  for  recommitment,  was  cut  off  The 
main  question  (being  first  on  the  amendments,  and 
secondly  on  the  engrossment  of  the  biil)  was  order- 
ed to  be  now  taken. 

Mr.  Granger  called  for  a division  of  the  question 
on  the  several  provisoes  or  amendments  to  the  first 
section,  which  w’as  ordered. 

The  first  question  was  on  concurring  with  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union  in  the 
following  proviso: 

Provided,  That  the  recruiting  service  shall  cease 
until  the  number  of  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  in  the  various  companies  of  the  several  ar- 
tillery and  infantry  regiments  shall  be  reduced  by 
death,  expiration  of  term  of  service,  or  other  causes, 
and  such  discharges  as  the  president  may  from  time 
to  time  direct,  to  the  number  fixed  by  the  act  entitled 
“an  act  to  reduce  and  fix  the  military  peace  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States,”  approved  March  2, 
1821. 

Mr.  Lowell  asked  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were 
ordered;  and,  being  taken,  resulted  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Adams,  Arrington,  Atherton,  Ay- 
crigg,  Beeson,  Bidlack,  Black,  Boardman,  Boyd, 
Briggs,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Charles  Brown,  Jeremiah 
Brown,  Burke,  Patrick  C.  Caldwell,  Calhoun,  John 
Campbell,  Wm.  B.  Campbell,  Thos.  J.  Campbell, 
Caruthers,  Cary,  Casey,  Chapman,  Clinton,  Colquit, 
Mark  A.  Cooper,  Cowen,  Daniel.  G.  Davis,  R.  D. 
Davis,  Deberry,  Doan,  Doig,  Eastman,  Egbert,  John 
G.  Floyd,  Chas.  A.  Floyd,  Fornance,  A.  Lawrence, 
Foster,  Gamble,  Gerry,  Giddings,  Gilmer,  Goggin, 
Patrick  G.  Goode,  Wm.  O.  Goode,  Graham,  Gustine, 
Gvvin,  Hall,  Harris,  John  Hastings,  Hays,  Holmes, 
Houck,  Houston,  Hubard,  Hunter,  Jack,  Cave  John- 
son, John  VI.  Jones,  Keim,  Lane,  Lewis,  Linn,  Abra. 
McClellan,  Robert  McClellan,  McKay,  McKeon, 
Mathews,  Mattocks,  Maynard,  Medill,  Meriwether, 
Mitchell,  Moore,  Morgan,  Newhard,  Patridge, Payne, 
Pickens,  Piumer,  Pope,  Read,  Reding,  Rencher, 
Reynolds,  Rhett,  Rogers,  Wm.  Rmssell,  James  M. 
Russell,  Saunders,  Shaw,  Shepperd,  Shields,  Slade, 
Snyder,  Sprigg,  Steenrod,  Straton,  John  T.  Stuart, 
Sumter,  Sweney,  John  B.  Thompson,  Turney,  Un- 
derwood, Van  Buren,  Warren,  Watterson,  Weller, 
Westbrook,  Christopher  H.  Williams,  A.  Young — 
1 12. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Landaff  W.  Andrews,  Ba- 
ker, Barnard,  Barton,  Birdseye,  Blair,  Botts,  Bowne, 
Brewster,  Brockway,  Bronson,  Burnell,  Wm.  Butler, 
Chittenden,  J.  C.  Clark,  Staley  N.  Clarke,  Clifford, 
James  Cooper,  Cranston,  Cravens,  Cross,  Cushing, 
Dawson,  Dean,  John  C.  Edwards,  Everett,  Ferris, 
Fessenden,  Fillmore,  Thomas  F.  Foster,  Granger, 
Habersham,  Halsted.  Howard,  Hudson,  Hunt,  Chas. 
J.  Ingersoll,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  James  Irvin,  Wm. 
W.  Irwin,  James,  William  Cost  Johnson,  Isaac  D. 
Jones,  John  P.  Kennedy,  King,  Lowell,  McKennan, 
Alfred  Marshall,  S.  Mason,  Maxwell.  Miller,  Mor- 
ris, Morrow,  Oliver,  Osborne,  Pendleton,  Powell, 
Ramsey,  Benj.  Randall,  Alexander  Randall,  Ran- 
dolph, Ridgway,  Riggs,  Rodney,  Roosevelt,  Salton- 
stall,  Tru.  Smith,  Stanly,  Stokely,  Taliaferro,  Til- 
linghast,  Tolarid,  Tomlinson,  Trumbull,  Van  Rensse- 
laer, Ward,  Washington,  Joseph  L.  White,  Thomas 
W.  Williams,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Wise,  Yorke,  J. 
Young — 85. 

So  the  first  division  of  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  second  divi- 
sion, in  the  words  following: 
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And  provided,  further,  That  no  part  of  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  applied,  after  the  thirtieth  day  of 
September  next,  to  the  payment  of  the  regiment  of 
dragoons  established  and  authorized  by  the  act  of 
twentieth  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

Mr.  Moore,  of  Louisiana,  asked  the  yeas  and  nays, 
which  were  ordered;  and,  being  taken,  resulted  in 
yeas  97,  nays  98.  So  the  second  division  of  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  third  division  of  the  amendment,  being  that 
the  pay  of  the  stafT  officers,  shall  not  exceed  that  of 
officers  of  the  same  grade  in  the  line,  then  came  up, 
and  was  agreed  to  by  yeas  110,  nays  83. 

The  amendment  to  item  3,  providing  that  no  ad- 
ditional rations  shall  be  allowed  to  the  commanding 
officers  of  separate  posts,  was  then  adopted  by  yeas 
105,  nays  S7. 

Mr.  Andrews,  of  Ky.  moved  to  reconsider  the  fol- 
lowing rejected  amendment: 

“ And  provided,  further,  That  no  part  of  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  applied,  after  the  thirtieth  day  of 
September  next,  to  the  payment  of  the  regiment  of 
dragoons  established  and  authorised  by  the  act  of 
twentieth  May,  1836.” 

Mr.  A.  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  motion, 
which  were  ordered;  and  being  taken,  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Adams,  LandafT  W.  Andrews, 
Arnold,  Arrington,  Aycrjgg,  Beeson,  Black,  Board- 
man,  Boyd,  A.  V.  Brown,  Milton  Brown,  Wm.  But- 
ler, W.  O.  Butler,  P.  C.  Caldwell,  Calhoun,  J.  Camp- 
bell, William  B.  Campbell,  Thomas  J.  Campbell, 
Caruthers,  Cary,  Casey,  Childs,  M.  A.  Cooper,  Co- 
wen,  Daniel,  Garrett  Davis,  Dean,  Deberry,  East- 
man, Egbert,  John  G.  Floyd,  Charles  A.  Floyd,  For- 
nance,  A.  L.  Foster,  Thomas  F.  Foster,  Gerry, 
Goggin,  Wm.  O.  Goode,  Graham,  Green,  Gwin, 
Hall,  Houston,  Hubard,  Hunter,  Jack, Cave  Johnson, 
John  W.  Jones,  Keim,  Lewis,  Linn,  Abraham  Mc- 
Clellan, McKay,  Mathews,  Mattocks,  Maynard,  Me- 
riwether, Mitchell,  Morgan,  Osborne,  Owsley,  Pa- 
tridge,  Payne,  Pickens,  Pope,  Read,  Reding,  Ren- 
cher,  Reynolds,  Rhett,  Rogers,  Roosevelt,  Wm.  Rus- 
sell, James  M.  Russell,  Shaw,  Shepperd,  Shields, 
Snyder,  Sprigg,  Stanly,  Sleenrod,  Stratton,  John  T. 
Stuart,  Summers,  Sweney,  Underwood,  Warren, 
Washington,  Watterson,  Westbrook,  T.  W.  Wil- 
liams, C.  H.  Williams,  Wise,  John  Young — 94. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Baker,  Barnard,  Barton, 
Birdseye,  Blair,  Botts,  Briggs,  Bronson,  C.  Brown, 
Jeremiah  Brown,  Burnell,  Chittenden,  John  C.  Clark, 
Staley  N.  Clarke,  Clifford,  Cranston,  Cravens, Cross, 
Cushing,  Richard  D.  Davis,  Dawson,  John  C.  Ed- 
wards, Everett,  Ferris,  Fessenden,  Fillmore,  Gam- 
ble, Granger,  Gust.ine,  Habersham,  Harris,  John 
Hastings,  Hays,  Holmes,  Howard,  Pludson,  Hunt, 
Charles  J.  Ingersoil,  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  Wm.  W.  Irwin, 
James,  W.  C.  Johnson,  Isaac  D.  Jones,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, King,  Lane,  Littlefield,  Lowell,  Robert  Mc- 
Clellan, McKennan,  McKeon,  Alfred  Marshall,  S. 
Mason,  Mathiot,  Maxwell,  Miller,  Moore,  Morris, 
Morrow,  Newhard,  Oliver,  Pendleton,  Plumer,  Fow- 
ell,  Ramsey,  Alexander  Randall,  Randolph,  Ridg- 
way,  Riggs,  Rodney,  Saltonslall,  Truman  Smith, 
Stokely,  Sumter,  Taliaferro,  Richard  W.  Thompson, 
Tillinghast,  Toland,  Tomlinson,  Trumbull,  Van  Bu- 
ren,  Van  Rensselaer,  Ward,  E.  D.  White,  J.  L. 
White,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Yorke — 89. 

So  the  vote  was  reconsidered. 

And  the  question  recurring  on  concurring  in  the 
said  proviso — 

Mr.  Wise  asked  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were  or- 
dered; and,  being  taken,  resulted  as  follows:  Yeas  94, 
nays  93.  So  the  proviso  was  concurred  in. 

The  various  amendments  having  been  rejected  or 
agreed  to,  Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson  moved  to  recommit. — 
Mr.  Cave  Johnson  called  the  pre  vious  question  and  the 
main  question  being  taken,  the  bill  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  163  yeas  to  22  nocs. 

Mr.  Cushing  asked  to  be  excused  from  voting. — - 
The  house  refused  to  excuse.  Mr.  Cushing ’s  name 
being  called,  Mr.  C.  said  ”1  decline  to  vote.” 

The  question  being  on  the  title  of  the  bill — 

Mr.  C.  ./.  Ingersoll  moved  to  amend  it  so  as  to  read 
simply  a bill  making  appropriations  for  the  army. — 
Mr.  J.  said  he  wished  to  preserve  the  military  acade- 
my; and,  in  order  to  its  preservation,  it  should  be  ra- 
dically reformed.  The  cadets  should  not  be  paid  — 
No  cadet  should  be  educated  but  for  the  scientific 
corps,  and  not  for  the  army  at  large.  No  cadet 
should  be  allowed  a commission  until  he  had  served 
in  the  ranks  for  a certain  period,  as  was  done  by  all 
the  princes  and  nobles  in  European  countries. 

Mr.  I.  then  withdrew  his  motion  to  amend. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  communications 
from  the  secretary  of  the  navy  called  for  in  relation 
to  contract  of  lake  steamer,  and  of  the  nun-launch- 
ing of  certain  vessels  of  war,  also  from  secretary  of 
treasury  with  list  and  salaries  of  clerks  in  his  depart- 
ment for  the  year  1841.  The  house  adjourned. 


Wednesday,  June  8.  Mr.  Fillmore  made  an  in- 
effectual effort  to  have  the  house  to  act  on  the  tariff 
bill  reported  by  him  yesterday. 

Mr.  Cushing  arose  on  (he  subject  of  the  following 
resolution  reported  by  the  committee  on  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  U.  States  be, 
and  he  is,  requested  to  enler  into  negotiations  with 
the  British  government  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
permanent,  equitable,  and  just  conventional  arrange- 
ment of  the  commerce  between  the  U.  States  and 
the  British  colonies  in  America. 

Mr.  Cushing  said  that  it  had  been  his  intention  ori- 
ginally to  move  its  reference  to  the  committee  of 
the  whole,  but  as  a report  had  since  been  made  by 
the  committee  of  commerce  as  well  upon  this  pre- 
cise subject,  as  upon  the  broader  question  of  all  the 
reciprocity  relations  with  foreign  countries  in  gene- 
ral, and  as  much  time  had  elapsed  since  the  pre- 
sentation of  that  report,  he  would  detain  the  house 
by  a few  observations  on  the  motion  which  he  now 
submitted  to  refer  this  resolution  also,  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole.  Mr.  C.  said  that  his  object 
was  that  the  house  might  have  the  entire  subject  as 
viewed  by  both  committees  presented  before  them  in 
one  body.  He  said  that  appended  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  was  a variety  of  do- 
cuments. Since  that  appendix  was  printed  there 
had  come  in  additional  resolutions  from  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state  of  Maine,  adopted  during  the  pre- 
sent year,  recommending  this  subject  to  the  conside- 
ration of  congress.  Upon  these  resolutions,  upon 
the  various  memorials  which  had  from  time  to  time 
been  presented,  and  upon  the  diplomatic  history  of 
the  country,  known  to  gentlemen,  these  facts  ap- 
peared to  be  conclusive:  that,  under  the  arrange- 
ment made  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  in  the  year  1830,  for  the  regulation  of  our 
commercial  relations,  the  arrangement  itself  had  not 
been  executed  in  good  faith  by  Great  Britain  or  the 
colonies  of  Great  Britain;  and  that  there  had  been 
no  such  reciprocity  as  was  contemplated  in  the  ar- 
rangement; that  it  was  a mere  pretence  of  recipro- 
city, having  no  fact  of  reciprocity  in  it.  Basing  him- 
self upon  these  positions,  Mr.  C.went  into  a general 
outline  of  the  effects  of  the  arrangement,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  illustrating  them. 

Mr.  Pickens  said  that  the  motion  contemplated  a 
new  mode  of  doing  business.  The  gentleman  pro- 
posed to  make  this  house  the  prompter  of  the  exe- 
cutive in  negotiations,  a business  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  the  executive.  He  objected  to  this  mode 
of  proceeding  though  not  to  its  results,  and  if  the 
resolution  was  pressed,  he  would  move  an  amend- 
ment calling  first  for  information.  It  went  to  make 
the  house  take  possession  of  the  negotiating  powers 
and  duties. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Md.  said  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  commerce  would  be  in  the  house  in  a 
few  days.  Its  discussion  would  be  premature  now. 
The  act  of  1830  had  failed  in  its  intended  purposes  of 
reciprocity;  discontent  justly  existed  and  the  bill 
about  to  be  reported  was  intended  to  at  once  pre- 
sent a question  which  would  inevitably  bring  on  a 
negotiation.  In  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
commerce  -other  subjects  quite  as  important  as  this 
were  embraced.  He  hoped  they  would  all  be  con- 
sidered upon  their  merits  and  not  upon  any  party 
bearings.  Mr.  K.  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Cushing. 

Mr.  Fessenden  could  not  see  the  force  of  the  ob- 
jections of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Pickens).  This  matter  had  always  been  regulated 
by  legislative  action  of  the  two  governments  and  not 
by  treaty,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  any  negotiation 
for  putting  it  upon  a fair  basis  would  entirely  fail. 

Why,  sir,  we  have  been  attempting  to  place  it  upon 
a treaty  basis  ever  since  the  organization  of  this  go- 
vernment, but  without  effect.  After  the  passage  of 
our  first  act  making  discrimination  in  favor  of  our 
own  tonnage,  and  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it, 
and  the  effect  of  which  was  to  make  us  the  carriers 
of  other  nations,  whereas  before  we  had  been  una- 
ble to  carry  our  own  products,  in  1806,  I believe,  the 
state  of  trade  between  this  country  and  Great  Bri- 
tain was  taken  into  consideration  by  a committee  of 
the  privy  council.  That  committee  recommended 
an  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  direct  trade,  simi- 
lar to  that  afterwards  established  by  the  treaty  of 
1815.  But  in  that  very  report,  the  committee  say, 
iri  substance,  “if  a similar  arrangement  should  be 
proposed  with  regard  to  the  colonies,  that  proposition 
cannot  be  entertained,  even  as  a subject  of  negotia- 
tion.” In  the  treaty  of  1815,  there  was  an  express 
exception  of  this  colonial  trade,  although  a strong 
effort  was  made,  on  our  part,  to  place  the  question 
upon  a firm  basis  at  that  time.  And  it  was  not  until 
compelled  by  our  acts  of  1818  and  182'J,  thai  Great 
Britain  would  hear  of  negotiations  upon  this  ques- 
tion, upon  any  thing  like  reasonable  terms.  And, 


said  Mr.  F.  it  is  well  known  that  the  venerable  mem- 
ber from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  .Adams),  while  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  afterwards  while  president,  made 
every  effort  to  regulate  our  intercourse  with  the  Bri- 
tish colonics  by  treaty,  ilis  despatches  and  instruc- 
tions developed  the  true  state  and  bearing  of  the 
question,  and  if  any  effort  or  argument  could  have 
prevailed  to  relax  British  pretensions  in  relation  to 
the  trade  with  their  colonies,  and  to  place  it  upon  a 
fair  basis, ‘it  would  have  been  done  long  ago.  But 
every  effort  and  every  argument  failed,  and  up  to  the 
present  day  this  trade  has  been  regulated  by  legisla- 
tion, and  by  legislation  alone.  Even  since  the  pass- 
age of  the  British  act  of  1825,  Great  Britain  has  ex- 
pressly refused  to  consider  the  trade  with  her  colonies 
as  a subject  of  negotiation.  How  then  can  we,  with 
a due  regard  to  our  own  dignity,  again  ask  that  such 
negotiations  may  be  opened?  And  how  can  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  contend  that  legislation 
is  an  improper  mode,  and  that  it  can  only  be  regulat- 
ed by  treaty?  Legislation  is  the  only  mode  left  to  us. 
All  attempts  to  negotiate  would,  if  experience 
teaches  any  thing,  be  entirely  useless.  Great  Bri- 
tain is  now  in  possession  of  every  advantage  under 
the  present  arrangement.  Our  commerce  is  lan- 
guishing under  it.  We  are  driven  out  of  our  own 
trade.  What  desire  can  Great  Britain  have  to  open 
a negotiation  at  the  present  time?  We  might  suffer 
her  to  retain  possession  of  all  her  advantages  for  two 
or  three  years  longer,  in  vain  attempts  to  form  a 
treaty,  and  then  find  ourselves  just  where  we  are 
now.  And  he  hoped  that  this  house  will  have  no 
hesitation  in  say  ing  that  our  commerce  is  of  too  much 
consequence  to  be  subjected  longer  to  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  arrangement  of  1830,  while  we  possess 
the  power  to  protect  and  restore  it.  He  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  reference  of  the  resolution, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  be  made. 

After  a few  words  from  Mr.  Adams,  of  which  the 
reporter  heard  nothing. 

Mr-  Lmcell  obtained  the  floor.  But  the  speaker 
announced  that  the  morning  hour  had  expired. 

The  house  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business  of  a former  day,  being  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Cushing  to  print  5,000  extra  copies  of 
the  message  of  t.he  president,  with  all  the  accompa- 
nying reports,  documents,  and  testimony  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the 
New  York  custom  house. 

To  which  said  motion  Mr.  Underwood  had  moved 
to  amend  by  adding  thereto  the  following  words: 

“But  in  printing  the  message  and  accompanying 
documents,  this  house  does  not  intend  to  approve  or 
sanction  the  institution  of  this  commission,  it  being 
the  opinion  of  this  house  that  the  president  has  no 
rightful  authority  to  appoint  and  commission  officers 
to  investigate  abuses,  or  to  procure  information  for 
the  president  to  act  upon,  and  to  compensate  such 
officers  at  public  expense  without  authority  express- 
ly given  by  law.” 

Mr.  Cushing  resumed  his  remarks,  and  spoke  at 
great  length,  mainly  in  defence  of  the  eastern  manu- 
facturers from  the  charges  brought  against  them; 
and,  having  concluded — 

Mr.  Undenvood  appealed,  but  Mr.  Arnold  refused 
to  withdraw  his  call,  and  the  main  question  was  or- 
dered. Mr.  Underwood  arose  Lhen  to  a point  of  or- 
der, and  offered  a modification  of  his  amendment,  so 
as  to  form  an  issue  with  the  argument  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  and  with  the  president’s 
message  of  Feb.  9th  last;  but  Mr.  Bowne  objected. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  moved  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  print  the  amendments  of  Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  I’s 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  rejected  by  noes  99, 
yeas  80. 

The  first  division  of  Mr.  Undenvood's  amendment 
was  then  adopted  by  yeas  86,  nays  83. 

The  whole  subject  was  then  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Mams,  laid  on  the  table  by  yeas  96,  nays  76. 

The  house  then  on  motion  of  Mr.  Saltonslall  re- 
solved itself  into  committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  SalUinstall  moved  that  the  committee  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  heretofore  reported 
by  him  from  tiie  committee  of  manufactures  on  the 
subject  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Fillmore  moved  that  the  committee  proceed  to 
the  co’nsideration  of  the  bill  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  arid  means,  entitled  “a  bill  to  pro- 
vide revenue  from  imports,  and  to  change  and  modi- 
fy existing  laws  imposing  duties  on  imports,  and  for 
other  purposes.” 

Mr.  SallonsiaWs  motion  was  rejected  by  noes  91, 
yeas  53. 

Mr.  Fillmore's  motion  was  adopted  by  yeas  91, 
noes  66.  The  bill  was  read  through,  (occupying 
something  over  an  hour  in  the  process.) 

Mr.  Fillmore  then  took  the  tloor,  but  yielded  to  a 
motion  by — 

Air.  Morgan,  that  the  committee  rise;  and  theeom 
mittee  rose  and  reported,  and  the  house  adjourned. 
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The  abolitionists  of  Vermont  held  a state  con- 
vention at  Brookfield  on  the  1st.  inst,  and  nominated 
C.  K.  Williams  for  governor,  E.  D.  Barber  for  It.  gov. 
and  Harry  Hale  for  treasurer.  Only  five  counties 
were  represented. 

Army.  Four  companies  of  U.  S.  infantry  reach- 
ed New  York,  on  the  6th  inst.  from  Savannah.  On 
the  same  day  75  U.  S.  troops  left  Fort  McHenry, 
Baltimore,  for  New  York. 

Bank  items.  The  runner  of  the  Long  Island 
Bank  of  Brooklyn,  had  his  pocket  cut  whilst  cross- 
ing the  ferry  on  the  6th  inst.  and  checks  and  banka- 
ble money  to  the  amount  of  §24,000  abstracted — 
about  §10,000  were  in  notes. 

A convention  of  the  several  banks  of  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania,  consisting  of  the  Lancaster 
bank,  the  Farmers’  bank,  the  County  bank,  the  Co- 
lumbia bank,  and  the  Bridge  bank,  assembled  on  the 
1st  insl.  and  resolved  unanimously  that  their  several 
institutions  should  resume  specie  payments  on  the 
1st  September  next. 

The  banks  in  Louisville,  Ky.  have  voluntarily  re- 
sumed specie  payments,  and  Kentucky  notes  will 
now  be  at  par. 

The  officers  of  the  Alabama  banks  are  said  to  be 
making  arrangements  to  resume. 

Cotton  Market.  Liverpool,  May  18.  Only  a very 
moderate  business  was  done  in  cotton  to-day;  there 
was,  however,  no  change  in  prices;  and  the  transac- 
tions altogether  amounted  to  2,000  bales — 1,500 
American,  4da6'd;  120  Egyptian,  7±d;  100  Pornam, 
7d;  200  Surat,  3d  and  4d;  80  Maranham  5 l-2d  and 
fid. 

London  truth  report.  May  18.  There  has  been  lit- 
tle business  transacted  in  the  market  since  this  day 
week. 

Tea.  To-day  the  operations  in  free  trade  tea  were 
trivia!  and  prices  are  still  unsteady,  Is.  74d.  to  Is. 
8d.  is  the  value  of  com.  Congou,  cash  The  ships 
that  have  arrived  of  late  have,  brought  a large  quan- 
tity of  common  hlack  and  green  tea. 

Coffee.  1.700  bags  of  East  India  nearly  all  sold  at 
about  previous  rates,  in  some  instances  rather  cheap- 
er. Good  Batavian  kind,  47s.  to  50s;  ord.  44s.;  good 
ord.  Singapore  Java  40s.  fid.  to  43s.  fid;  Pedang  32s. 
fid.  to  35s.  6d. 

Rice  is  in  good  request  and  prices  are  firm,  mid- 
dling to  good  Bengal  9s.  fid.  to  11s.  per  cwt. 

Sugar.  The  only  public  sale  to-day  consisted  of 
2,400  bags  of  Bengal,  which  went  at  about  former 
rates.  Low  to  good  brown.  46s.  to  58s,  yellow,  62s. 
to  64s.  The  quantity  of  West  India  on  show  being 
very  small,  the  business  was  limited  to  40  or  50  hhds. 

The  Creole  Case.  The  Richmond  Enquirer  say  s: 
“The  Creole  case  is  one  of  the  knotty  questions  which 
will  enter  into  the  negotiation  at  Washington.  It  is 
now  said,  that  Lord  Ashburton  is  authorised  to  make 
some  prospective  arrangement  to  guard  against  future 
cases,  but  not  to  allow  any  indemnity  for  the  Creole. 
Great  Britain  wishes  to  place  it  in  the  predicament 
of  the  Enterprise.” 

Defalcations.  J.  S.  Schermerhorn,  secretary  of 
the  Ocean  Marine  Insurance  Co.  New  York,  which 
institution  was  about  to  close  the  concerns  of  the 
old  company,  finding  that  he  could  no  longer  con- 
ceal the  fact,  came  forward  a few  days  since  and 
confessed  a train  of  deceptions  entries  upon  the 
books  which  he  commenced  ten  years  ago,  and 
which  enabled  him  up  to  this  time,  to  abstract  about 
§137,000 — or  say  one-third  of  the  capital  of  the  in- 
stitution, without  being  suspected!  He  states  that  he 
lived  in  a state  of  mental  wretchedness  for  the  whole 
period,  and  has  been  committed  to  prison. 

Dickens,  (he  favorite  author  who,  with  his  lady, 
has  been  on  a rapid  tour  of  our  states,  sailed  from 
N.  York  on  the  7th  inst.  in  the  packet  ship  George 
Washington,  “homeward  bound.” 

Election.  The  election  of  a representive  from 
Boston  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Winthrop,  took  place  on  the  3d  inst.  The  votes 
stood,  for  Nathaniel  Appleton,  (whig)  2,753,  Wash- 
burn, (V.  B.)  1,395:  scattering  (abolition  candi- 
dates) 125;  Appleton's  majority  over  all  1,395. 

The  election  for  mayor,  aldermen  and  common 
council  of  Washington,  D.  C.  took  place  on  the 
Gthinst. . Mr.  Seaton,  (whig)  was  elected  mayor, 
receiving  108  votes  over  both  the  other  candidates. 
The  votes  stood,  for  Seaton  553,  Ingle  263,  Planly 
182. 

Thf.  earthquake  which  visilul  Hayti  so  awfully 
on  die  7(h  ult  . was  (f  it.  ot  course,  in  various  d lec- 
tions and  distances,  from  that  island.  At  -Catahoula, 
Louisiana,  the  shock  was  very  sensibly  felt  about  the 


time  it  occurred  at  Hayti,  causing  the  water  to  rise  | 
six  fi>et  in  two  minutes.  A violent  shock  was  also  : 
felt  at  Mavagnez.  Portn  Rico,  on  the  same  day  about  ! 
lour  P.  M.  which  caused  dreadful  confusion.  Ac- I 
counts  from  the  other  West  India  islands  are  looked 
for  with  much  interest,  as  it  is  feared  that  the  injury 
has  not  been  confined  to  the  places  heard  from. 

The  accounts  of  the  total  destruction  of  Cape  Hay- 
tien  are  confirmed.  It  took  place  about  5 o’clock 
P.  M.  and  in  two  minutes  almost  every  building  in 
the  city  was  in  ruins,  although  erected  mostly  of 
massive  stone.  The  tide  flowed  into  the  principal 
streets,  and  receded  again  in  a few  minutes.  Soon 
after  the  earthquake,  the  cumbustible  parts  of  most 
of  the  buildings  took  fire  separately,  and  were  con- 
sumed. Captain  Tucker  states  that  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  place  was  estimated  at  from  ten  to 
twelve  thousand,  and  from  the  best  information  he 
could  obtain  from  many  of  the  survivors,  not  more 
than  two  thousand  escaped  with  their  lives.  All,  or 
nearly  all  the  officers  of  the  government  being  killed, 
there  was  no  authority  to  control  the  surviving  po- 
pulation, and  they  were  continually  fighting,  and 
shooting  each  other  for  plunder.  The  cargo  of  the 
Dirigo  was  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  earthquake. 
There  was_only  one  shipmaster  lost,  the  captain  of  a 
Norwegian  vessel.  Contrary  to  anticipation,  it  ap- 
pears that  many  of  the  principal  merchants  sur- 
vived the  calamity;  among  the  rest  Mr.  Carvalho, 
an  eminent  merchant,  who  visited  Boston  a year  or 
two  since,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  his  acquaint- 
ance. 

Monroe  Edwards.  The  trial  of  this  person  for 
forgery  is  progressing  at  New  York  and  attracts 
much  attention. 

Professor  Espy  has  been  re-appointed  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  U.  S.  navy.  The  professor  is 
at  present  lecturing  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Exchange.  Bills  on  London  are  selling  in  New 
York  at  7)a8  premium;  exchange  on  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  par  a j dis.;  Richmond  3);  Char- 
leston 14;  Savannah  2);  Mobile  27a28;  New  Orleans  I 
3 j;  North  Carolina  34;  Cincinnati  7);  Louisville  3; 
Nashville  10al2;  St.  Louis  11;  treasury  notes  | dis.  | 

Exploring  expedition.  The  ship  Clarendon,  ar-  j 
rived  at  New  York  on  Wednesday  from  Canton, 
spoke  on  the  30th  March,  in  lat.  27  S.  Ion.  48  40  E.,  j 
U.  S.  ship  Vincennces,  from  Singapore,  bound  to  N. 
York  Was  to  stop  at  Cape  Town  and  St.  Helena.  ' 
The  U.  S.  brigs  Porpoise,  It.  command’t  Ringgold, 
and  the  Oregon,  It.  commd’t  O.  Carr,  of  the  explor- 
ing expedition,  called  at  St.  Helena  on  the  24th  of 
April,  and  sailed  the  same  day  for  Rio  Janeiro  and 
New  York — -all  well  on  board. 

Fortifications.  We  learn  that  the  site  for  a for- 
tification near  this  city  has  at  length  been  purchas- 
ed for  the  general  government.  The  land  selected, 
contains  twenty-four  acres,  from  the  front  of  the 
lot  of  R.  A.  Forsyth,  lying  next  below  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Reeder,  in  Springwells.  The  price  to  be  paid, 
we  understand,  is  §150  per  acre.  [Detroit  Mv. 

Flour  is  quoted  at  §6afi  12j  in  New  York;  6,000 
bbls.  Genesee  and  Michigan  brought  §fii-for  expor- 
tation. At  Baltimore  it  is  quoted  at  §6  50  to  6 69. 
At  Buffalo  it  ranges  from  §5  25  to  §5  50.  Forty 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat  reached  Buffalo  in  the 
few  first  days  of  June,  mostly  from  Cleveland,  &c. 
Prices  remained  steady. 

Fires.  The  wood,  cut  and  piled  ready  to  send  to 
market,  from  a tract  ol  about  2000  acres  ol  woodland 
in  Allenston,  N.  II.,  took  fire  last  week  and  was  all 
destroyed. 

The  Genessee  Western  Seminary,  at  Lima,N.Y.  in 
which  250  students  were  being  educated,  took  fire 
and  was  destroyed  last  week.  Cost  of  the  building 
§20,000,  lor  which  amount  the  Stale  held  a mortgage; 
insurance  §12.000. 

The  Slielncket  cotton  mill,  at  Granville,  near  Nor- 
wich, Connecticut,  took  fire  from  liiction  of  the  ma- 
chinery on  the  26th  ultimo,  and  was  consumed  with 
several  adjoining  houses.  Loss  §100,000;  insurance 
§75.000. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  prompt  measures  are 
in  progress  towards  relieving  the  sufferers  by  the 
distressing  fire  at  Hamburg.  The  British  Queen 
steamer,  which  left  New  York  on  Tuesday  took  out 
§5,000  mostly  collected  in  New  York  to  avail  of  that 
opportunity. 

Immigration.  During  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  1841,  there  were  landed  14,330  passengers  at 
New  York — in  the  same  months'  this  year  22,865 
were  landed;  an  increase  of  over  fifty  per  cent. 

Forty-three  Scotch  inen  women  and  children  from 
the  mines  of  Pictou,  N.  S.  landed  at  Newport  R.  I. 
on  the  3d  ult.  and  another  cargo  of  fifty  more  were 
on  their  way,  all  intending  to  seek  employment  in 
the  mines  of  Pennsylvania. 


Requisition.  A negro  man  against  whom  eight 
indictments  were  found  in  Arkansas,  in  July  last,  and 
who  escaped  into  Canada,  was  brought  to  St.  Louis 
on  the  26th  ult  on  the  steamer  Mermaid,  from  Peo- 
ria, and  lodged  in  jail,  to  remain  there  until  he  can 
be  removed  to  Arkansas.  He  was  given  up  by  the 
governor  general  of  Canada,  on  the  requisition  of 
governor  Yell,  to  Mr.  L.  Davenport,  the  officer  who 
arrested  him. 

Steamer  lost.  The  Royal  Mail  line  steamer 
Medina,  was  lost  on  the  north  end  of  Grand  Key, 
Turks  Island,  on  the  night  of  the  15th  May,  hav- 
ing been  deceived  by  the  lights  in  attempting  to  en- 
ter the  port.  Lord  Elgin,  the  new  governor  of  Ja- 
maica, and  Mr.  Crawford  British  consul  general  for 
Havana,  were  on  board.  The  boat  and  most  of  the 
machinery  a total  loss — the  mails  and  all  lives  were 
saved. 

Steam  boat  disaster.  The  steam  boat  West- 
wind,  Captain  Phillips,  collapsed  one  of  her  flues 
whilst  stopping  a few  minutes  at  the  head  of  the  ca- 
nal, Louisville,  on  the  6th  instant,  by  which  several 
deck  passengers  were  terribly  scalded,  and  few  of 
them  remained  uninjured,  though  the  cabin  passen- 
gers escaped.  A Mrs.  Hail,  of  Marietta,  jumped 
overboard  and  swam  ashore,  though  she  had  never 
attempted  to  swim  before.  Number  of  lives  lost  not 
ascertained. 

Stocks.  New  York  8th  June,  U.  S.  sixes  of  1862, 
100;  Neiv  York  sixes  of  1862,  93;  Kentucky  sixes  80; 
Illinois  sixes,  §12,000  sold  at  18),  and  §10,000  Indi- 
ana sterling  fives  at  19;  Philadelphia  city  fives  97; 
Pennsylvania  fives  42;  Baltimore  city  stock  at  Balti- 
more 6S?a69;  Balt,  and  Ohio  rail  road  bonds  76  1-2; 
notes  of  the  company  70. 

Tennessee  state  senators.  The  state  of  Ten- 
nessee remains  without  senators  in  the  present  con- 
gress, in  consequence  of  the  state  senate  refusing,  by 
a tie  vote,  to  join  the  house  in  joint  ballot,  in  order 
to  go  into  the  election.  Four  of  the  Van  Buren  se- 
nators in  a publication  recently  offered  that  if  the 
w'hig  senators  w'ould  agree,  the  senators  of  both  par- 
ties would  resign  and  take  the  political  question  be- 
fore the  people,  for  their  decision  in  a new  election. 
To  this  proposal  the  whig  senators  have  responded, 
that  they  are  all  prepared  to  hand  in  their  resigna- 
tions simultaneously  with  the  resignation  of  their  po- 
litical opponents  and  take  the  field  for  a new  elec- 
tion. 

Texas  A correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans 
Bulletin  writes,  under  date  of  Galveston,  May  6.  that 
great  preparations  were  making  for  the  invasion  of 
Mexico  on  a grand  scale,  which  will  certainly  take 
place  as  soon  as  the  crops  are  gathered  in. 

Temperance  reform  A very  imposing  pro- 
cession of  the  advocates  of  temperance,  took  place 
last  week  in  Boston.  More  than  3000  persons  were 
said  to  have  been  in  the  ranks.  Alter  the  procession, 
a meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  U.  S.  hotel  took 
place,  who  tinanjinonsly  resolved  to  prohibit  the  sale 
ol  spirits,  in  future,  in  their  establishment. 

The  earl  of  Rosse’s  telescope.  The  following 
account  of  the  speculum  metal  of  this  Leviathan  te- 
lescope, we  extract  from  a letter  from  sir  James 
South,  a distinguished  astronomer,  to  the  editor  of 
the  London  Times.  The  telescope  receives  its  name 
from  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  near  whose  castle  and  under 
whose  directions  the  works  are  conducted. 

The  metal  is  6 feet  diameter,  it  is  54  inches  thick 
at  the  edges,  and  5 inches  at  the  centre;  its  weight  is 
about  3 tons. 

By  grinding  and  polishing,  its  thickness  will  proba- 
bly be  reduced  to  l-10th  or  l-8th  of  an  inch — it  will 
be  formed  into  a telescope  of  GO  feet  focal  length, 
and  will,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  be  actually  in 
use  this  year. 

The  speculum  will  have  a reflecting  surface  of 
4,071  square  inches,  whilst  that  of  the  telescope  made 
by  the  immortal  Herschel,  under  the  auspices  of 
King  George  III.  had  but  1,811.  J.  SOUTH. 

Wheat.  The  Pittsburg  American  predicts  that 
the  six  western  states  will  send  this  year  35  millions 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  Atlantic  states,  viz:  Ohio  12, 
Indiana  7,  Illinois  6,  Kentucky  5,  Michigan  3,  and 
Missouri  2 millions. 

It  is  stated  that  in  1730,  the  entire  product  of  wheat 
in  Great  Britain  was  150  millions  bushels — in  1840, 
it  had  increased  to  410  millions.  Scientific  men  say 
that  double  the  present  quantity  of  grain  may  be 
produced  there  of  ail  kinds  of  grains. 

Wheat  harvest  has  commenced  in  Virginia,  and 
all  the  papers  agree  that  a finer  crop  has  never  been 
harvested  in  that  state. 
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1827  do. 

1828  do. 

1829  do. 

1830  Louis  Philippe, 


FRANCE. 

The  destruction  of  life  by  the  late  rail  way  acci- 
dent has  been  the  occasion  for  various  investigations 
and  proposed  modifications  in  the  French  system  of 
regulations  respecting  this  mode  of  travel.  Among 
the  victims  was  the  Admiral  Dumont  D’Urville 
known  as  the  commmander  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Astrolabe  and  Zelee  which  went  out  a few  years  ago 
in  search  of  the  remains  of  the  cruise  of  La  Perouse. 
His  fune.ral  took  place  with  great  pomp.  His  wife 
and  child,  who  were  killed  at  the  same  moment, 
were  included  in  the  ceremony. 

Among  the  recent  deaths  in  France  is  that  of  the 
old  faithful  adherent  of  Napoleon,  Count  Las  Cases. 

There  were  rumors  in  Paris  of  another  conspi- 
racy against  the  life  of  the  king.  A number  of  per- 
sons have  been  arrested  amongst  others  the  no- 
torious Considere  who  had  been  twice  tried  and  ac- 
quitted before  the  chamber  of  peers,  and  Poncelet, 
who  vyas  convicted  of  having  been  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Rue  des  Prouvaires  and  amnestied. 
Among  the  projectiles  seized  were  several  intended 
for  the  destruction  of  the  king,  by  being  thrown  into 
the  carriage  and  to  assassinate,  of  course,  as  many  of 
his  family  as  might  happen  to  accompany  him.  It 
is  stated  that  the  information  which  led  to  the  de- 
tection of  this  plot  was  given  by  the  mistress  of  one 
of  the  conspirators,  who  has  been  since  murdered 
and  her  body  thrown  into  the  Seine. 

An  English  journal  furnishes  the  following  table 
presenting  the  comparative  public  expenses  in  France 
from  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century  to  the 
present  time. 

1609  Henry  IV,  ministry  Sully,  fr.  32,571,841 
1642  Louis  XIII,  ministry  Richelieu,  117,597,600 
1670  Louis  XIV,  ministry  Colbert,  79,834,565 
1678  do.  conquest  of  Holland,  105,604,607 

1685  do.  ministry  Letellier,  100,640,257 

1693  do.  do.  158,151,582 

1698  do.  do.  211,036,685 

1699  do.  do.  411,934,703 

1707  do.  ministry  Chamillart  258,230,567 

1712  do.  do.  281,236,622 

1715  Louis  XV,  system  of  Law,  146,824,181 

I722  60.  do.  197,750,112 

1734  do.  ministry  Flcury,  240,392,582 

1740  do.  do.  197,362,038 

1787  Louis  XVI,  ministry  Necker,  742,000,000 

17S9  do.  do.  531,444,000 

1798  year  VI  republic,  572,451,495 

1802  year  X Consulate,  589,500,000 

1803  year  XI,  632,279,513 

1804  Empire,  804,937,555 

1805  do.  700,000,000 

ly°6  do.  902,148,490 

l807  do.  731,726,686 

1803  do.  772,744,445 

1SD9  do.  786,740.214 

l810  do.  785,000,442 

1S11  do.  1,006,014,000 

1812  do.  1,000,000,000 

1813  do.  975  453  797 

181 4 LouisXVIII,  798^590^859 

1815  do.  895,577,205 

1816  do.  609,394,624 

1817  do.  I 1,036,870,50.3 

]818  do.  1,414,433,736 

<J0’  868,312,572 

^ 8o-  875,542,252 

do.  882,321,254 

“0.  949,176,982 

ru  *?'  v 1,092,093,703 

1824  Charles  X,  951,992,442 

do.  946,098,442 

“ jU,  16.  942,518, 76, 


1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 
1833 

1839 

1840 

1841 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


989,524,715 

939,343,700 

975,703,027 

981,510,000 

1,220,886,400 

1,175,813,776 

1,132,064,167 

1,032,998,336 

1,024,159,085 

1,049.121,696 

1,088,000,000 

1.117.000. 000 

1.068.000. 000 
1,099,903,407 
1,187,842,234 


360.427.000  francs. 
16,000,000  “ 

729.171.000  “ 

142.221.000  “ 

63,742,000  “ 


The  deficiences  in  the  revenue  for  1840,  1841,  and 
1842,  were  estimated  at  300  millions;  extraordinary 
expenditures,  500  millions;  rail  roads  for  next  10 
years,  400  millions — say  1,200  millions,  which  is  to 
be  met  in  ten  years,  by  the  reserve  for  the  sinking 
fund,  829  millions,  and  the  remainder  of  the  loan  to 
be  contracted,  400  millions. 

France  has  a budget  of  1,311,553,095  francs,  or 
260  millions  of  dollars — and  the  items  of  expenditure 
are — 

Interest  of  public  debt, 

Dotations,  (pensions), 

General  service  of  ministers, 

Collecting  taxes,  expenses  for  ) 

regie,  (selling  tobacco  &c.)  ) 

Drawbacks  on  exportations,  &c. 

SPAIN. 

Letters  from  Barcelona  of  the  4th  state  that  great 
apprehensions  were  entertained  that  disturbances 
would  break  out  on  the  following  day. 

Accounts  state  that  the  agitation  of  the  night  of 
the  1st  of  May  was  alarmingly  seditions.  At  the  the- 
atres cries  of  “down  with  the  regent”  were  vocife- 
rated by  hundreds,  and  republican  songs  sung  in  cho- 
rus through  the  streets.  At  the  club  of  Santa  Cruz 
a song  was  sung  in  the  Catalan  dialect,  the  burden 
of  which  is — “The  people  wish  for  no.  greater  glory, 
no  brighter  laurels,  than  to  drive  away  Isabella  and 
cl  Bruin  de  la  Victoria." 

Madrid  papers  of  the  5th  state  that  the  president 
of  the  council  had  declared,  in  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties, that  the  present  government,  of  Spain  would 
yield  to  no  foreign  influence  in  an  affair  of  such 
importance  as  the  marriage  of  queen  Isabella  the  se- 
cond. 

A private  letter  states  that  the  bill  relative  to.  the 
tariff  about  to  be  discussed  in  the  cortes,  proposes 
that  the  government  shall  have  the  power  of  making 
such  changes  as  the  interests  of  the  nation  may  de-, 
mand,  subject,  however,  to  subsequent  approval  by 
the  legislature. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Venezuela.  Caraccas  dates  to  the  17th  May  are 
received.  Congress  adjourned  on  the  8th.  Among 
the  acts  passed,  was  one  inviting  the  republics  of  New 
Grenada  and  Ecuador  to  unite  with  Venezuela  in  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  to  superintend  the 
exhumation  of  the  remains  of  Simon  Bolivar,  and 
their  removal  from  Santa  Martha  to  his  native  coun- 
try, (Venezuela.)  The  17 Lh  of  December  next  is 
appointed  for  a grand  funeral  celebration  in  all  the 
principal  towns;  and  from  that  day  till  the  24th,  all 
the  public  officers  are  to  wear  mourning.  General 
Thomas  Heres,  w’ho  first  proposed  the  above  named 
celebration,  was  assassinated  in  Angostura  on  the  9th 
of  April.  Gen.  Rafael  Ordaneta  has  been  appointed 
governor  of  the  province  of  Guiana.  [JV.  F.  J.  Com. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 

BY  AND  WITH  THE  ADVICE  AND  CONSENT  OF  THE  SENATE. 

William  Whet-ten,  of  New  York,  to  be  consul  of 
the  United  Slates,  for  the  port  of  Cowes,  in  the 
place  of  Robert  R.  Hunter,  recalled. 

Joshua  Garsed,  jr.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  he  consul 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  port  of  Kingston  upon 
Hull,  in  the  place  of  Albert  Davy,  recalled. 

Gordon  Bradley,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  consul  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  port  of  Mayaguez,  in  the 
Island  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  the  place  of  Richard  J.  Of- 
fley , deceased. 

G.  T.  Snow,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  consul  of  the 
United  States  for  the  port  of  Pernambuco,  in  the 
place  of  Joseph  Ray,  recalled. 


Alexander  Ott,  of  Indiana,  to  be  consul  of  the 
United  States  for  the  port  of  Attona,  in  the  place  of 
George  P.  Todson,  resigned. 

E.  A.  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  consul  of 
the  United  States  for  the  port  of  Bombay,  in  the 
place  of  P.  T.  Parker,  resigned. 

A.  M.  Green,  of  Virginia,  to  be  consul  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  port  of  Velasco,  in  Texas,  in 
the  place  of  Stewart  Newell,  resigned. 

J.  A.  Gerault,  to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys  at 
Grenada,  state  of  Mississippi. 

Isaac  McFarran,  to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys 
at  Jackson,  in  the  state  of  Mississippi. 

Richard  G.  Banks,  to  be  surveyor  of  the  customs 
at  Hampton,  state  of  Virginia. 

John  Chew,  to  be  surveyor  of  the  customs  at 
Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland,  his  commission  having 
expired. 

Robert  Howard,  to  be  naval  officer  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina. 

Archibald  Clark,  to  be  collector  at  St.  Mary’s, 
Georgia,  his  commission  having  expired. 

Thomas  S.  Wayne,  to  be  surveyor  of  the  customs 
at  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Henry  T.  Dering,  to  be  collector  of  the  customs 
for  the  district,  and  inspector  of  the  revenue  for  the 
port  of  Sag  Harbor,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  vice 
John  P.  Asborne,  whose  commission  expired  on  the 
10th  of  May. 

Richard  W.  Cummins,  to  be  Indian  agent  for  the 
Fort  Leavenworth  agency,  from  the  3d  day  of  July 
next,  when  his  present  term  of  service  will  expire] 

THE  ARMY.. 

GENERAL  ORDERS,  NO.  32. 

War  department , adjutant  general's  office, 

Washington,  June  1,  1842. 

The  following  regulations  received  from  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  are  published  for  the  government  of 
the  army: 

War  department,  May  28,  1842. 

I.  New  instruments  required  for  the  use  of  any 
officer  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  or  corps  of  Topo- 
graphical engineers,  or  of  the  ordnance,  shall  only  be 
purchased  on  the  requisition  of  the  proper  officer, 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  chief  of  his  corps. 
The  requisition  must  specify  the  instrument,  its  pro- 
bable cost,  and  the  necessity  for  its  purchase. 

The  officer  who  may  receive  or  use  any  instru- 
ment will  be  responsible  for  its  preservation,  and  in 
case  of  loss  or  injury,  unless  the  cause  thereof  be 
satisfactorily  explained  to  the  secretary  of  war,  its 
value  shall  be  charged  to  such  officer, 

The  following  provision  is  added  to  article  LXXIII, 
general  regulations  for  the  army. 

INSPECTOR  GENERAL’S  DEPARTMENT! 

II.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  general, 
or  officers  acting  as  inspectors,  carefully  to  exam- 
ine and  inspect  all  supplies  and  materials  procured 
for  the  construction  of  forts,  or  for  harbor  and  river 
improvements,  and  all  the  means  applicable  thereto, 
and  the  number  and  description  of  persons  employed 
at  any  work,  and  the  number  and  description  of  ves- 
sels, boats,  machinery,  and  instruments,  &c.;  and 
they  will  enquire  into  all  contracts  for  supplies  and 
materials  of  all  kinds  in  the  different  departments, 
and  whether  the  articles  furnished  conform  to  such 
contracts,  and  also  into  contracts  made  by  the  quar- 
termaster’s department  for  transportation  of  troop* 
and  stores.  The  result  of  these  inspections  will  be 
forthwith  reported  as  provided  in  paragraph  No.  835. 

By  order,  J.  C.  Spencer. 

R.  JONES,  adjutant  general, 

THE  NAVY. 

Navy  department,  June  11,  1842. 

The  board  of  naval  surgeons,  which  convened  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  4th  April,  and  adjourned  on  the 
6th  inst.  have  reported  their  proceedings  to  the  de- 
partment. 

Tbe  following  named  gentlemen  were  examined 
and  found  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  assistant 
surgeons  in  the  navy,  and  chased  according  to  their 
relative  merits  as  follows; 

No.  1.  Wm.  S.  Bishop,  of  Pennsylvania. 

No.  2.  Sami.  M.  Edgar,  of  Tennessee. 

No.  3.  Joseph  Wilson,  jr.  of  Pennsylvania, 

No.  4.  Charles  Eversfield,  of  Maryland. 

No.  5.  Elisha  K.  Kaqe,  of  Pennsylvania. 

No,  6.  Edward  Hudson,  of  Pepusylvani*. 
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No.  7.  Richard  McSherry,  of  Maryland. 

No.  8.  Wm.  Pitt  Canning,  of  Massachusetts. 

No.  9.  Ephraim  J.  Bee,  of  New  Jersey. 

No.  10.  Joseph  L.  Burtt,  of  Ohio. 

No.  11.  John  T.  Bartow,  of  Georgia. 

No.  12.  Alfred  C.  Holt,  of  Georgia. 

No.  13.  James  Hamilton,  of  Maryland. 

No.  14.  Chas.  Henry  Oakley,  of  New  York. 

No.  15.  Reuben  N.  Baer,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Assistant  surgeon  Richard  W.  Leecock  was  exam- 
ined and  qualified  for  promotion. 

NOR.TH  EASTERN  BOUNDARY.  The  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
Messrs.  Abbott  Lawrence,  John  Mills,  (formerly 
U.  S.  district  attorney)  and  Charles  Allen,  and  also 
those  by  the  state  of  Maine,  ex-governor  Kent,  Mr. 
Otis  Mr.  Kavanagh,  and  Mr.  Preble,  have  arrived 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  Mr.  McLaughlin,  war- 
den of  the  English  territory,  Mr.  Simmons,  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Reed,  secre- 
tary of  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  have  been  sum- 
moned to  Washington,  by  Lord  Ashburton,  and  are 
also  there.  ™ 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  legislature  convened  on  the  2d  of  June.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  counsellors  for  the 
ensuing  year:  Cyrus  Barton,  Samuel  G.  Berry,  Jas. 
M.  K7  Wilkins,  Samuel  Egerton,  and  James  H. 
Johnson. 

The  message  of  Gov.  Henry  Hubbard  was  trans- 
mitted on  the  2d  inst.  He  condemns  the  distribu- 
tion law,  is  not  explicit  on  the  tariff,  attributes  the 
present  national  debt  to  the  present  administration, 
is  opposed  to  the  bankrupt  act,  to  the  district  clause 
of  the  apportionment  act,  and  recommends  the  mili- 
tia to  legislative  notice,  and  defends  the  proceedings 
of  the  Rhode  Island  suffrage  party. 

Leonard  Wilcox  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
executive  to  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Franklin  Pierce,  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  was 
elected  to  that  body  on  the  8th  inst.  Whole  number 
of  votes  219,  necessary  for  a choice  110,  forL.  Wil- 
cox 176,  scattering  43. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  general  assembly  convened  at  Harrisburg  on 
June  9th,  being  the  day  to  which  it  was  adjourned 
from  the  5th  April  ult.  for  the  purpose  of  districting 
the  state  according  to  the  new  apportionment.  “The 
sinking  credit  of  the  state,  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  country  banks,  and  the  consequent  deprecia- 
tion of  the  relief  notes  issuad  by  them,  the  selling 
or  leasing  of  the  public  improvements,  and  the  re- 
gulation of  taxes,  are  a few  of  the  important  ques- 
tions which  will  probably  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  legislature  at  its  present  session,  independently 
of  the  action  which  will  be  necessary  when  con- 
gress shall  have  agreed  upon  an  apportionment  bill 
of  representation.” 

MESSAGE  OF  GOVERNOR  PORTER. 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives: 

I cannot  reconcile  it  to  my  sense  of  duty,  to  per- 
mit this  occasion  to  pass,  without  renewing  in  the 
most  earnest  manner,  the  appeal  already  made  to  the 
legislature,  in  behalf  of  the  public  creditors,  and  es- 
pecially of  those  who  have  labored  on  our  improve- 
ments and  furnished  materials  for  their  repair  and 
construction.  Prostrated  as  the  public  credit  in  a 
great  degree  is,  and  overwhelmed  as  the  business 
energies  and  enterprise  of  the  community  are,  it  is 
undoubtedly  an  unpropitious  time  to  impose  addition- 
al burthens  on  the  people,  and  is  an  ungracious  duty 
to  recommend  or  to  sanction  it.  But  the  alternative 
admits  of  no  qualification.  We  must  act  in  confor- 
mity to  the  dictates  of  stern  and  unwelcome  duty  on 
the  one  hand,  ordisregard  and  set  them  at  naught  on 
the  other.  We  must  seek  and  desire  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  honest  and  honorable,  or  we  must  earn 
and  bear  their  contempt  and  derision.  If  we  falter 
in  this  dilemma,  we  cannot  escape  one  or  the  other 
of  these  judgments  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

I do  hope  and  trust  you  will  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  all  the  public  creditors, — either  by  in- 
creased taxation,  or  some  other  available  means. 
The  burden  may  be  onerous,  but  it  can  only  be  tem- 
porary. With  the  resources,  vigor  and  enterprise  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  present  pecuniary  embarrassment 
can  only  be  of  short  duration.  Let  us  then  struggle 
manfully  against  it,  in  the  hope  of  speedy  relief. 

The  burthens  borne  on  behalf  of  the  stale  are 
light  in  comparison  to  those  imposed  for  county, 
township,  borough,  and  other  purposes.  All  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  for  all  pur- 
poses, amount  per  annum  to  the  sum  of  four  millions 
of  dollars  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained.  Of  this 
vast  sum  only  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  levi- 


ed and  paid  for  the  use  of  the  state.  It  is  therefore 
manifest  that  whatever  may  be  the  gross  amount  of 
taxes  paid  by  the  community,  but  a small  portion  is 
applied  to  the  uses  of  the  state  treasury,  and  on  this 
score  there  is  but  little  just  ground  to  complain. 

Three  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  real 
and  personal  property  in  Pennsylvania — assessed  as 
it  necessarily  is  far  below  its  value,  amounts  to  up- 
wards of  forty-two  millions  of  dollars;  a sum  suffi- 
cient to  pay  off  our  entire  public  debt,  and  leave  a 
surplus  of  five  or  six  millions  in  the  treasury.  And 
yet,  such  is  the  general  apathy  or  aversion  to  enter 
into  an  examination  of  a subject  of  this  kind,  that 
there  are  some  to  be  found  who  seem  at  times  almost 
disposed  to  doubt  the  ability  of  Pennsylvania  to  pay 
her  debts. 

I can  scarcely  find  language  strong  enough  to  con- 
vey to  you  in  a suitable  manner  my  ideas  of  the  im- 
portance of  a faithful  adherence,  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  to  its  solemn  engagements.  I have  dwelt  on 
this  subject  in  my  communications  to  every  legisla- 
ture that  has  assembled  since  the  duties  of  the  exe- 
cutive were  entrusted  to  my  care.  Allow  me  there- 
fore most  respectfully  to  ask  your  attention  to  my 
annual  message  on  this  subject. 

So  far  as  respects  what  are  usually  denominated 
the  “domestic  creditors,”  I sought  in  my  annual  mes- 
sage at  your  assembling,  to  place  th.'eir  claims  on  the 
true  grounds.  I have  yet  to  hebr  the  first  word 
against  the  justice  of  their  demands,  or  the  extreme 
hardship  of  their  case.  They  are  our  own  citizens, 
who  on  the  faith  of  the  public  have  devoted  their 
money,  their  means,  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  to  the 
public  service,  and  have  thus  far  been  denied  recom- 
pense. Nay,  some  of  them  have  expended  the  last 
dollar  they  can  command — have  contracted  large 
debts  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  work, — have 
just  demands  on  the  state  amply  sufficient  to  meet 
all  their  liabilities,  and  to  supply  them  with  the 
means  of  recommencing  business  for  their  support, 
and  yet  are  compelled  to  see  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
perty under  execution,  and  be  themselves  dragged 
to  the  very  door  of  the  jail.  Is  not  this  crying  in- 
justice? Is  it  not  a disgrace  to  the  state  that  thus 
beggars  its  own  citizens,  and  then  suffers  them  to  be 
sacrificed  for  debts  contracted  on  behalf  of  the  state 
itself?  Plow  can  any  honest  man  who  has  the  power 
to  correct  such  evils,  stand  by  and  witness  such  a 
state  of  things  without  the  blush  of  shame  on  his 
face?  For  myself,  I should  feel  ill  at  ease,  if  I left 
untried  a single  expedient  to  afford  relief. 

I can  add  little  to  the  details  of  my  former  recom- 
mendations, or  to  the  means  of  discharging  these 
debts.  It  is  for  the  legislature  now  to  act  upon 
them.  I will  however  suggest  that  the  state  possess- 
es a fund  which  might  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
these  debts,  if  other  resources  fail;  and  although  it 
may  not  be  at  present  available,  it  may  ultimately 
become  so,  at  least  to  a considerable  extent.  I re- 
fer to  the  stock  held  by  the  commonwealth  in  the 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Philadelphia  bank,  and 
the  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  bank. 

For  these  stocks  the  state  paid  two  million  one 
hundred  and  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars. 
What  they  may  ultimately  be  worth  I know  not.  My 
opinion  of  this  investment  has  been  communicated 
to  the  legislature  time  and  again,  and  it  would  be 
useless  to  reiterate  it  now.  But  I must  be  allowed, 
before  closing  the  subject,  to  express  my  opinion, 
formed  on  the  most  thorough  conviction,  that  unless 
the  interest  of  individuals  be  enlisted  in  this  matter, 
the  state  will  never  realize  a dollar  from  it.  It 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
transfer  these  stocks  to  trustees,  or  make  some  other 
disposition  of  them,  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  do- 
mestic creditors. 

If  any  thing  belter  can  be  done,  it  will  afford  me 
great  pleasure  to  co-operate  with  you;  but  if  not, 
the  provision  suggested,  might  possibly  save  a rem- 
nant, which  might  be  applied  to  the  debts  long  due 
to  a class  of  just  and  meritorious  creditors,  who  are 
most  assuredly  entitled,  at  the  hands  of  the  legisla- 
ture, to  the  speediest  relief  which  its  wisdom  can 
devise,  and  the  means  of  the  commonwealth  will 
probably  afford.  DAVID  R.  PORTER. 

Executive  chamber,  Harrisburg,  June  20,  1842. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

A Van  Buren  state  convention,  was  held  at  Sa- 
lisbury on  the  20th  ult.  at  which  H.  W.  Conner, 
esq.  presided,  assisted  by  numerous  vice  presidents. 
The  convention  was  addressed  by  the  president,  by 
Robt.  Strange,  Bedford  Brown,  Col.  Hoke,  Reid, 
Leake  of  Richmond,  Wheeler  of  Lincoln,  Briggs 
of  Martin,  and  McCalum  of  Montgomery.  Reso- 
lutions were  adopted,  re-aflirming  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  state  convention  held  at  Raleigh  on  the 
8th  of  January  last,  and  especially  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lewis  D.  Henry,  as  candidate  for  governor 
at  the  ensuing  election,  in  opposition  to  gov.  More- 


head.  The  Western  Carolinian  says,  that  there  were 
more  than  400  delegates  present,  and  the  visiters 
would  have  swelled  the  number  beyond  2,000.” 

Amongst  the  letters  read  upon  the  occasion,  in  re- 
ply to  invitations,  was  one  from  J.  C.  Calhoun,  dat- 
ed Washington,  1st  May,  1842,  in  which  he  says: 

“You  do  not  mistake,  in  considering  the  present  a 
“gloomy  crisis”  in  our  affairs.  Never  before  has 
the  government  been  surrounded  by  so  many  and 
such  formidable  difficulties,  both  within  and  without. 

I shall  pass  over  the  latter  without  notice,  as  they 
are  now  the  subject  of  negotiation,  which  I sincere- 
ly hope,  may  terminate  in  an  honorable  and  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  all  difficulties  between  the 
two  countries,  and  limit  my  notice  of  the  former  to 
a few  brief  remarks. 

“On  taking  a survey  of  our  internal  affairs,  it  will 
be  found,  that  instead  of  the  promised  reform,  things 
have  been  growing  worse  daily  ever  since  those,  who 
now  have  the  control,  succeeded  to  power;  the  reve- 
nue decreasing  and  the  expenditures  increasing;  new 
loans  contracting  and  public  credit  decaying;  bor- 
rowing on  usurious  terms  and  squandering  with 
wasteful  extravagance,  followed  by  a rapidly  in- 
creasing public  debt,  in  a period  of  peace  that 
threatens  in  a few  years  to  equal  the  debt  of  the  re- 
volution; and  all  this  without  one  sensible,  manly 
effort  to  arrest  the  downward  course’of  the  govern- 
'ment.  So  far  from  that,  the  present  critical  condi- 
tion of  our  affairs  is  not  only  regarded  with  compla- 
cency by  a portion  of  those  who  have  the  control, 
but  has  been  brought  about  intentionally,  as  indis- 
pensable towards  accomplishing  the  long-cherished 
objects  of  the  party,  a protective  tariff  and  a nation- 
al bank.  Therein  lies  the  danger  of  the  crisis.  The 
real  cause  of  apprehension  is  not  so  much  that  the 
revenue  has  decreased,  and  the  expenditures  increas- 
ed; that  a heavy  debt  has  been  incurred  and  the  pub- 
lic credit  impaired,  as  great  as  that  may  be,  as  that  it 
has  been  done  designedly  by  a powerful  party  in  pos- 
session of  power,  as  means  to  an  end,  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  evince  a fixed  determination 
to  accomplish  their  object,  be  the  consequence  to 
the  country  and  its  institutions  what  it  may.  That 
such  means  should  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  eflect 
such  objects  may  well  cause  deep  alarm  to  the  re- 
flecting and  patriotic. 

“Such  being  the  character  of  the  crisis,  the  real 
question  for  the  people  to  decide  at  the  approaching 
election  is,  shall  those  who  now  have  the  control,  be 
permitted  to  retain  their  power,  in  order  to  effect  by 
such  means  the  end  proposed?  All  who  regard  tariff, 
bank,  debt,  wasteful  expenditures,  and  heavy  taxes 
in  the  shape  of  high  duties  on  almost  all  articles  of 
daily  consumption,  as  public  blessings,  the  promised 
reform,  will,  of  course,  vote  to  retain  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  party  which  holds  it.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  those  who  desire  to  see  the  government  ad- 
ministered frugally  and  economically — the  taxes 
light — commerce  freed  from  shackles,  and  the  go- 
vernment from  debt — public  credit  unimpaired — 
equal  justice  to  all,  and  a rigid  adherence  to  the  con- 
stitution, will  vote  to  take  it  out  of  their  hands.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  how  your  state  will  act;  but  I 
cannot  believe  that  a state  so  distinguished  in  the 
management  of  its  own  affairs,  for  economy  and  fru- 
gality; so  opposed  to  burthening  her  people  with  a 
public  debt,  and  high  taxes;  so  just  and  equal  in  the 
exercise  of  its  power;  and  which  took  so  early  and 
bold  a lead  in  the  great  cause  of  American  freedom 
and  independence,  will  consent,  as  a member  of  the 
union,  to  leave  power  in  the  hands  of  a party,  now 
that  its  views  are  fully  developed,  which  pursues,  in 
the  affairs  of  the  union,  a policy  the  very  reverse  of 
her  own.” 

R.  M.  Saunders,  late  candidate  for  governor  con- 
cludes a letter  to  the  convention  with  a reference  to 
the  subject  of  the  next  presidency,  in  which  he  says  he 
does  not  know  what  may  be  the  disposition  of  the 
convention  in  regard  to  it.  “But  whether  you  pro- 
pose a nomination,  or  merely  express  an  opinion, 
or  leave  the  matter  open  for  future  action,  so  far  as 
I have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  party, 
they  stand  ready  to  join  in  the  support  of  any  man 
for  the  presidency,  who  shall  unite  a devotion  to  the 
constitution,  to  the  true  principles  of  republican 
faith — who  shall  be  prepared  to  do  equal  justice  to 
every  great  interest  of  the  union — shall  maintain  and 
defend  the  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  states — and 
preserve  inviolate  the  institutions  of  the  south  against 
the  assaults  of  all  blind  fanatics — and  who  as  an 
efficient  executive  shall  reject  all  useless  officers  and 
lop  off  every  expenditure,  not  sanctioned  by  a pru- 
dent economy.  The  man  who  shad  be  able  to  es- 
tablish his  claim  to  this  character,  in  the  past  histo- 
ry of  the  country,  and  whose  views  shall  be  fortified 
by  his  course  in  regard  to  the  present  aspect  of  our 
affairs,  may  confidently  expect  the  united  support  of 
the  democratic  party.  I speak  not  under  the  influ- 
ence of  sectional  feelings  when  I say,  in  my  view, 
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J.  C.  Calhoun  combines  in  a more  high  degree  these 
high  republican  qualities,  and  is  more  likely  to  carry 
out  these  principles,  than  any  other  man  now  on  the 
political  stage.  And  this,  I think  from  the  indica- 
tions of  public  sentiment,  is  fast  becoming  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  the  democratic  party.” 

The  iion.  Geo.  McDuffie,  in  his  letter  to  the 
convention,  observes,  “The  election  of  General  Har- 
rison and  the  coming  into  power  of  the  whig  party, 
were  effected  by  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  poli- 
tical combinations,  and  I must  add,  daring  political 
impostures,  ever  enacted  in  our  country.  It  was  in 
facta  grand  political  masquerade,  in  which,  the  very 
first  moment  that  party  assumed  the  reins  of  power, 
their  leaders  boldly  threw  their  masks  in  the  faces 
of  their  deluded  supporters,  and  without  even  the 
decency  of  a little  delay  or  a specious  pretext,  turn- 
ed their  backs  upon  every  promise,  and  every  prin- 
ciple, upon  th#  faith  of  which  they  obtained  a large 
support  in  the  southern  and  southwestern  states,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  union. 

“Conducting  their  canvass  under  a flag  inscribed 
with  the  watch-word  of  retrenchment  and  economy, 
they  commenced  their  administration  by  calling  an 
extra  session  of  congress,  to  make  extravagant  ap- 
propriations, and  still  worse,  unconstitutional  dona- 
tions from  a treasury,  which  they  declared  to  be  not 
only  empty,  but  bankrupt,  and  at  the  very  moment 
they  proposed  to  create  a large  national  debt  in  time 
of  profound  peace!  History  exhibits  few  exam- 
ples of  such  daring  inconsistency.  It  was  literally 
“midsummer  madness”  that  “ruled  the  hour,”  and 
the  result  I rejoice  to  believe,  has  already  verified 
the  adage,  “Quern  Dens  vu/t  perdere,  prius  dementat." 

“The  extra  session,  by  unmasking  and  exposing  the 
measures  and  principles  of  the  party  so  studiously 
concealed  and  misrepresented  before,  broke  the 
charm  of  their  power,  and  dispelled  the  delusive 
hopes  excited  among  the  people.  They  promised  to 
relieve  the  distresses  of  the  country,  and  they  have 
greatly  increased  them.  They  promised  to  reduce 
the  expenses  of  the  government,  and,  without  a sin- 
gle effort  at  retrenchment,  have  added  millions  to  the 
public  expenditures;  and  their  only  means  of  re- 
lieving the  people  of  their  burthens  are  to  increase 
the  duties  upon  imports,  and  saddle  posterity  with 
the  curse  of  a public  debt.  The}'  promised  to  re- 
store public  confidence  and  public  credit,  and  they 
have  almost  literally  destroyed  both.  There  are 
thousands  of  individuals  who  can  now  obtain  money 
upon  belter  terms  than  the  federal  or  the  state  go- 
vernments. In  one  word,  their  promises  stand  in 
direct  contrast  with  their  performances  at  every 
point,  and  fully  illustrate  the  saying  of  the  Roman, 
so  aptly  quoted  by  General  Harrison  in  his  inaugu- 
ral address.” 

The  hon.  Levi  Woodbury  concluded  his  letter  to 
the  convention  by  saying,  “Certain  it  is,  that  our 
prospects  arc  everywhere  brightening — our  cause  is 
the  cause  of  freedom,  liberality,  light  and  progress, 
all  the  world  over — and  it  never  can  be  overthrown 
permanently  without  brightening  all  the  hopes  of  hu- 
manity.” 

The  Hon.  James  Buchanan  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  in  a letter  to  the  Convention  says — “I 
can  scarcely  imagine  any  circumstance  which  could 
afford  me  more  giatification  or  which  I should  esteem 
a greater  privilege  than  to  grasp  by  the  hand  my 
Democratic  fellow-citizens  of  N.  Carolina  who  will 
be  there  assembled,  and  to  cheer  them  on  in  the 
great  and  glorious  cause  in  which  they  have  enlisted. 
May  success  crown  their  efforts!  That  such  will  be 
the  result,  I feel  an  abiding  confidence.  One  year  of 
Whig  rule  has  opened  the  eyes  of  thousands,  and  has 
convinced  the  country  that  the  principles  of  the! 
Democratic  party  are  those  alone  on  which  the  Go-' 
vernment  can  be  safely  and  successfully  adminis- 
tered. Within  this  brief  period,  more  acts  of  Con- 
gress have  passed,  and  are  in  progress  invading  State 
sovereignty,  and  tending  directly  towards  a consoli- 
dation of  all  power  in  the  Federal  Government,  than 
have  ever  been  crowded  into  the  same  space  of  time 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The  people 
are  every  where  coming  to  the  rescue,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  those  stern  patriots  who,  the  first  upon 
this  Continent,  proclaimed  independence,  will  never 
disgrace  their  glorious  ancestors  when  the  rights  of 
the  States  and  of  the  people  are  to  be  vindicated. 

1 must,  therefore,  express  ray  sincere  regret,  that 
without  violating  important  duties  here,  I cannot 
meet  you  on  this  most  interesting  occasion.” 

Ex-Governor  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  replied  to  the 
invitation  in  a letter  of  considerable  length,  exhort- 
ing to  eflort  at  the  coming  political  contest. 

LOUISIANA. 

Colonization.  The  directors  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Colonization  Society  held  a meeting  in  New 
Orleans  on  the  19 th  ultimo.  A report  having  been 
made  by  a committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  in 


relation  to  the  purchase  of  territory  on  the  Sinoe 

river,  in  Africa,  the  following  resolutions  were  una- 
nimously adopted: 

Resolved , That  we  approve  of  the  purchase  of  the 
Blue  Barre  territory,  made  by  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society  for  the  bemfit  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Colonization  Society,  according  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  stated. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  establish  a colony  on  the 
Blue  Barre  territory,  to  be  called  Louisiana  in  Li- 
beria. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  learned  with  sentiments  ol 
ihe  highest  gratification  that  our  fellow  citizen,  John 
McDonough,  esq.  has  offered  to  the  parent  society 
eighty-five  of  his  slaves  if  the  society  will  send  them 
to  Liberia,  where  we  have  reason  to  believe  they 
will  become  useful  residents.” 

Another  resolution  expresses  the  conviction  of  the 
directors  that  the  present  time  is  favorable  to  the 
foundation  of  the  colony.  In  it  the  directors  re- 
spectfully request  Mr.  McDonough  to  give  his  con 
sent  to  have  his  liberated  negroes  located  in  Loui- 
siana in  Liberia.  The  settlement  or  town  is  to  be 
called  McDonough. 

ILLINOIS. 

Western  cities.  The  increase  of  some  of  the 
western  cities  is  almost  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of'  population,  and  would  drive  parson  Malthas  and 
Jeremy  Benthain  half  mad  at  their  unscientific  disre- 
gard of  all  the  staid  rules  of  political  economy. — 
Galena,  situated  in  the  lead  district  in  Illinois,  hail, 
in  1826,  20  log  cabins,  with  a population  of  190.  In 
1841,  it  had  over  650  houses,  with  a population  ol 
nearly  2,500. 

From  350  to  400  steamboats  annually  arrive  and 
depart  from  that  place,  and  30  millions  of  pounds  of 
lead  were  shipped  from  thence  last  year,  worth,  at  3 
cents  a pound,  one  million  of  dollars.  Three  years 
ago,  the  section  of  land  on  which  the  city  of  Iowa 
now  stands,  contained  bui  one  unfinished  los;  cabin-, 
now,  there  are  many  fine  brick  houses,  besides  many 
wooden  houses  and  stores,  a slate  house  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  about  1,000  inhabitants.  This  is  cited  as 
the  most  rapid  increase  ever  known  in  this  country 
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IOWA. 

Devenport,  Iowa,  ten  years  ago  was  an  Indian 
village,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Upper  rapids,  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  1,700  miles  from  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico  and  1,800  from  Philadelphia.  It  now  con- 
tains 700  inhabitants.  The  arrivals  of  steamers 
average  about  240  per  year.  The  re.ader,  from  this 
brief  account,  may  form  some  idea  of  the  onward 
course. of  the  west.  The  rate  of  living,  of  the  best 
•quality,  is  extremely  cheap,  and  the  climate  remark- 
ably salubrious.  The  scenery  is  that  of  the  rolling 
prairie  country,  and  extremely  soft  and  beautiful, 
while  the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile. 


THE  SUGAR  CONVENTION. 


It  is  a matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  see  that  our 
sugar  planters  are  at  length  aroused  to  a sense  of 
their  situation,  and  the  necessity  of  taking  active 
measures  for  their  own  safety;  and  we  hope  and  ex- 
pect to  see  a very  full  attendance  at  the  convention 
that  is  to  meet  ai  Donaldsonville  on  the  16th  inst. 

During  a long  series  of  years,  and  under  all  the 
various  fluctuations  that  have  marked  our  tariff  poli- 
cy; there  was  no  interest  in  which  so  great  a stake 
was  at  risk,  and  such  an  enormous  amount  invested 
which  has  remained  so  perfectly  tranquil  and  quiet 
as  the  sugar  interest  of  Louisiana.  Our  planters, 
up  to  this  moment,  have  quietly  looked  on  whilst 
every  change  was  lessening  the  protection  afforded 
to  them,  even  whilst  additional  protection  was  ex- 
tended to  other  hranches  of  our  national  industry, 
and  for  the  last  ten  years  this  great  interest  has  been 
gradually  withering  and  perishing  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  compromise  act  of_  1832,  until  at  last  ab- 
solute and  irretrievable  ruin  is  staring  them  fearful- 
ly in  the  face,  and  has  brought  home  to  every  mind 
the  conviction  that  something  must  be  done,  and 
done  promptly,  or  the  whole  culture  of  the  cane  will 
be  brought  to  a final  close,  involving  in  its  ruin  such  an 
injury  of  the  state,  as  no  one  can  contemplate  with- 
out the  deepest  concern  as  well  as  surprise  at  a po. 
licy  so  suicidal  and  fatuitous. 

Whilst  every  other  interest  in  the  United  States 
has  been  constant  and  loud  in  complaints  and  remon- 
strances at  any  withdrawal  or  reduction  of  protec- 
tion, the  sugar  planters  have  never  raised  their  voice, 
but  have  quietly  submitted  to  all  the  various  changes 
that  have  so  injuriously  affected  and  finally  nearly 
ruined  them;  and  this  fact,  we  think,  furnishes  a 
strong  reason  why  their  present  complaints  should 
now  carry  greater  weight  with  congress,  and  entitle 
them  to  a more  ready  and  favorable  attention. 


The  capital  invested  in  the  culture  of  the  cane  in 
Louisiana,  is  at  least  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and 
with  the  exception  of  cotton,  is  greater,  perhaps, 
than  the  amount  invested  in  any  other  branch  of  in- 
dustry in  the  Union;  and  if  such  an  important  cul- 
ture should  fall  to  the  ground,  it  may  readily  be  ima- 
gined how  extensive  would  be  the  mischief,  from 
'lie  various  connections  and  ramifications  which  it 
has  with  the  general  interest  of  the  whole  country. 

There  never  was  a more  mistaken  idea  than  that, 
because  the  production  or  manufacture  of  any  arti- 
cle requires  a tariff  protection  from  foreign  compe- 
tition, that  the  people  of  that  country  are  necessari- 
ly  paying  a greater  price  for  that  article,  than  they 
would  do  if  the  foreign  article  was  admitted  free  of 
duty.  A case  in  point  is  in  the  article  of  coffee,  for 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been 
paying  a higher  price  for  years  since  it  was  admit- 
ted free  of  duty,  than  they  previously  did  when  it 
was  subject  to  a tariff  of  five  cents  per  pound,  and 
the  practical  operation  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty  has 
been,  that  instead  of  paying  it  into  our  own  treasury, 
we  have  paid  it  to  foreign  producers  in  the  shape  of 
increased  price  in  the  foreign  market.  Why  is  this? 
Because  by  the  abolition  of  the  duty,  the  consump- 
tion of  coffee  (the  price  of  which  in  the  first  instance 
felt  the  effects  of  the  repeal)  increased  so  much  in 
the  United  States,  that  the  additional  demand  has 
gradually  enhanced  the  price  at  the  points  of  pro- 
duction. We  formerly  paid  12  cents  per  pound,  of 
which  the  foreign  producers  get  7 cents,  and  our 
treasury  5 cents;  and  now  we  still  pay  12  cents,  but 
our  own  treasury  gets  no  portion  of  it,  but  it  all  goes 
to  the  foreign  planter,  e.xoept  the  small  proportion 
for  the  expenses  of  importation. 

If  this  has  been  the  result  of  the  abolition  of  the 
duty  on  an  article  of  which  we  ourselves  never  pro- 
duced any  portion,  how  much  more  severe  will  be 
the  operation  on  an  article  like  sugar,  of  which  we 
are  such  extensive  producers,  should  that  production 
be  destroyed  by  a removal  of  the  duty,  or  its  reduc- 
tion to  the  minimum  contemplated  by  the  compro- 
mise act,  thus  leaving  us  exclusively  dependent  on 
foreign  supply  for  our  wants? 

The  annual  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  U.  States 
may  be  estimated  at  250  millions  of  pounds  of  which 
about  10Q  millions  are  produced  at  home,  and  150 
millions  imported;  destroy  the  home  culture,  and  it 
is  evident,  we  must  at  once  call  on  the  foreign  plan- 
ter to  supply  that  additional  quantity,  or  fn  other 
words,  we  immediately  open  a new  market  for  100 
millions  of  foreign  sugar.  The  natural  and  inevita- 
ble consequence  would  be  an  augmentation  of  the 
price  far  beyond  what  it  now  is,  or  what  it  would  be 
in  the  United  States,  under  a suitable  protecting 
tariff,  which  would  enable  our  planters  to  continue 
and  even  to  increase  their  production.  It  is  a well 
known  and  admitted  law  of  trade,  as  regards  the 
supply,  and  demand,  that  the  price  of  any  article, 
particularly  one  of  necessity  is  enhanced  or  depress- 
ed in  a much  greater  ratio  than  the  proportion  of  the 
shortness  or  excess  of  such  supply  to  the  actual 
wants.  If  for  instance,  the  short  supply  of  bread 
stuffs  for  any  nation  was  only  10  per  cent,  unless  that 
deficiency  could  be  furnished  from  other  sources,  it 
w'ould  double  or  treble  prices,  and  on  the  other  hand 
an  over  production  of  10  per  cent.,  unless  a foreign 
vent  could  be  obtained  for  the  surplus,  would  reduce 
the  price  one-half  or  more.  The  same  rule  will  ap- 
ply to  sugar;— the  production  of  the  whole  world  is 
about  equal  to  the  consumption,  but  cut  off  or  de- 
stroy the  production  of  100  millions  of  pounds  in  the 
U,  States,  and  call  upon  the  other  sugar  growing 
countries  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  you  would 
nearly  double  the  price  in  every  foreign  market,  It 
needs  no  argument  to  any  one  conversant  with  the 
laws  of  trade  and  the  operations  of  commerce  to 
convince  them  that  such  would  be  the  inevitable  re 
suit. 

Previous  to  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  and 
for  many  years  subsequent  thereto,  before  sugar  was 
an  article  of  very  considerable  culture  in  Louisiana, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  paid  double  and  tre- 
ble prices  for  the  artiole  that  they  now  do.  The  or„ 
dinary  ■value  of  Muscovado  sugar  was  12  to  13  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  white  box  sugar  of  Cuba  14  and 
16  cents.  The  tariff  was  then  no  higher  than  in  sub- 
sequent years.  In  consequence  of  the  increased  cul- 
ture in  this  country,  and  the  falling  off  of  the  demand 
in  the  foreign  producing  markets  for  our  supply,  the 
value  gradually  but  steadily  declined  to  10,  8,  and  G 
cents,  until  it  has  got  down  to  the  present  ruinous 
rates,  which  have  resulted  from  our  planters  having 
struggled  to  continue  their  usual  production,  and  the 
foreign  grower  throwing  in,  under  the  present  low 
rate  of  duty,  so  large  a supply  as  to  saturate  and 
overload,  and  consequently  depress  the  market. 

But  we  have  said  that  the  destruction  of  the  sugar 
interest  would  involve  that  of  other  leading  great 
objects  of  industry.  If  the  hands  and  lands  now  eat- 
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ployed  in  raising  sugar  must,  from  the  destruction  of 
that  culture,  be  otherwise  employed,  it  can  only  be 
in  growing  cotton,  and  the  force  employed  would  be 
able  to  produce  at  least  300,000  bales  additional  sup- 
ply of  cotton.  Under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
already  referred  to,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such 
an  additional  quantity  of  cotton  annually  thrown 
upon  the  market  when  there  is  already  a redundan- 
cy of  if  It  is  hardly  possible  to  trace  out  the  effect 
in  its  full  consequences — it  would  be  the  coup  de  grace 
to  the  distress  and  ruin  of  the  southern  and  south 
western  states,  and  in  its  details  would  deeply  in- 
volve the  interests  of  the  western  and  eastern  states, 
who  now  supply  the  cotton  growing  districts  with 
such  a large  portion  of  the  provisions  and  nearly  or 
quite  all  their  clothing,  agricultural  implements,  ma- 
chinery, cattle,  &c.  &c.;  besides  this,  all  the  machi- 
nery, sugar  houses,  kettles  and  fixtures,  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  sugar  plantations,  would  be  worthless 
and  perfectly  inapplicable  to  any  other  purposes, 
and  the  millions  and  millions  expended  for  them 
would  be  a total  loss. 

Louisiana  as  regards  the  eastern  and  western 
states,  so  far  as  her  supplies  are  concerned,  is  of  the 
highest  value,  for  she  makes  comparatively  a small 
portion  herself,  but  derives  her  supplies  from  them 
without  in  any  way  being  of  an  expense  to  them — ■ 
our  citizens  toil  and  labor — employ  their  labor,  lands 
and  capital  to  produce  a large  and  valuable  crop  and 
the  practical  result  of  all  their  labor,  time  and  atten- 
tion is  that  we  hand  over  nearly  all  the  produce  of  j 
our  crop  to  them  in  payment  for  the  supplies  we 
receive  for  our  food,  comfort  and  luxuries,  and  yet 
some  of  the  very  parties  to  whom  we  give  every 
thing  we  make  are  so  short-sighted  as  to  be  unwilling 
to  grant  a reasonable  protection  to  one  of  our  great 
staples,  without  which  we  can  no  longer  continue 
that  connection  of  a mutual  exchange  of  production, 
the  advantages  of  which  are  so  greatly  on  their  side. 

We  cannot  conceive  how  any  thing  is  more  clear 
than  that  the  destruction  of  the  sugar  culture  in 
Louisiana,  will  injuriously  affect,  and  to  a very  great 
extent,  the  interest  of  every  other  state  in  the  Union. 
The  agricultural  and  manufacturing  states  will  suf- 
fer in  destroying  one  of  their  best  customers.  North- 
ern capitalists  will  suffer  in  our  inability  to  pay  inte- 
rest or  principal  on  the  large  amount  of  their  capital 
loaned  or  invested  in  various  ways  among  us.  Cot- 
ton states  will  suffer  dreadfully  by  bringing  a rival 
into  competition  with  them  for  a great  additional 
quantity  of  that  article,  and  as  for  Louisiana  herself, 
it  will  be  almost  a hopeless  wreck  and  ruin. 

We  have  thrown  these  ideas  together  very  crude- 
ly and  very  hastily,  but  we  know  there  will  be  men 
at  the  proposed  convention  who  understand  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  whom  we  look  for  a presentation  of  the 
whole  subject  before  congress  and  the  nation  in  a 
true  and  proper  light,  and  in  such  a manner  as  will 
command  a prompt  and  efficient  action  of  the  na- 
tional legislature.  [JVfir  Orleans  Bee , May  13. 


LETTER  OF  MR.  EWING. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

My  letter  of  the  11th  September  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  containing  my  resignation  of 
the  office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  much  comment.  It  was  my  purpose 
to  state  in  that  paper  as  clearly  and  briefly  as  I might 
the  reasons  for  my  resignation,  and  especially  to  ex- 
plain one  transaction  which,  unexplained,  involved, 
as  I thought,  my  personal  honor.  This  done,  I felt 
that  I had  done  all  that  the  occasion  required  of  me. 
I advanced  no  arguments  in  support  of  my  right  to 
make  the  publication;  for  it  seemed  to  me  that,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  I was  placed,  the  moral 
sense  of  all  men  would  not  only  unite  in  according 
me  the  right,  but  in  requiring  it  of  me  as  a duty.  I 
adduced  no  proofs  of  the  facts  stated,  for  1 had  no 
reason  to  anticipate  a denial. 

But  those  facts  have  since  been,  in  some  sort,  denied, 
though  the  denial  has  not  till  recently,  come  from 
such  source,  and  reached  me  in  such  form  and  on 
such  authority,  as  enabled  me  to  notice  it.  I could 
not  reply  to  a partisan  orator  who  should  attack  me 
or  defend  the  president  on  the  stump,  or  to  a news- 
paper editor  who  should  do  the  like  in  his  columns. 

But  in  February  last,  while  in  Washington,  a gen- 
tleman, not  a member  of  either  house,  placed  in  my 
hands  a newspaper,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
hon.  Mr.  Mallory,  of  Virginia,  had,  in  a public 
speech,  declared  that  he  was  authorised  by  the  pre- 
sident to  contradict  the  material  facts  set  forth  in 
my  letter  of  resignation.  I had  no  wish  to  open  a 
correspondence  with  a third  person  on  this  subject. 
I was  unwilling  to  let  this  semi-official  denial  pass 
unnoticed;  and  it  was  not  sufficientiy  vouched  to  ena- 
ble me  to  treat  it  as  done  by  authority.  I therefore 
requested  a friend  (the  hon.  Mr.  Stanly),  on  the 


first  fit  occasion,  to  inquire  ot  Mr.  Mallory  in  the  I 
house  whether  he  had  or  had  not  made  such  state- 
ment. If  Mr.  Mallory  disavowed  it  publicly  before 
the  nation,  the  slander  would  have  been  at  once  put 
down;  if  he  affirmed  it  on  authority  of  the  president, 
there  would  be  sufficient  occasion  for  me  to  answer 
and  adduce  my  proofs.  When  appealed  to  in  the 
house,  Mr.  Mallory  declined  to  answer,  but  declar- 
ed his  readiness  to  do  so  if  applied  to  “in  a proper 
manner  by  the  proper  person.”  This  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing correspondence: 

Washington,  Jlpril  30,  1842. 

Dear  sir:  The  enclosed  note  was  transmitted  to 
me  by  the  hon.  T.  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  under  cover  of  a 
letter  from  him  of  the  2d  inst.  with  a request  that  1 
would  place-  it  in  your  hands. 

Your  detention  from  the  house  by  indisposition 
since  its  receipt  is  my  apology  for  delaying  the  deli- 
very of  it  till  now. 

From  your  reply  to  an  inquiry  made  by  the  hon. 
Mr.  Stanly  in  a debate  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, reported  in  the  Intelligencer  of  the  18th  of 
March  last,  whether  you  had  said  on  a former  occa- 
sion that  you  were  authorised  by  the  president  to 
deny  the  truth  of  the  statements,  or  some  of  them, 
made  by  Mr.  Ewing  in  his  letter  of  resignation,  that 
“you  would  always  be  found  ready  to  respond  when 
that  question  was  propounded  to  you  in  a proper 
way  and  by  a proper  person,”  Mr.  Ewing  has  suppos- 
ed that  you  could  feel  no  difficulty  in  recognising  his 
note  as  a proper  mode,  and  himself  as  a proper  per- 
son to  make  the  inquiry  it  contains. 

I shall  be  happy,  if  agreeable  to  yourself,  to  he 
made  the  medium  of  communicating  to  him  your  an- 
swer. I have  the  honor  to  be  yours,  with  great  re- 
spect, S.  MASON. 

Hon.  F.  Mallory. 

Lancaster,  Jipril  2,  1842. 

Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  a newspaper 
paragraph,  in  which  you  are  reported  to  have  said, 
in  a public  speech  some  time  last  autumn,  that  you 
were  authorised  by  the  president  to  deny  the  truth  of 
the  statements  contained  in  my  letter  of  resignation. 
Will  you  please  advise  me  whether  in  that  particular 
you  are  correctly  reported?  I am,  very  respectfully, 
yours,  T.  EWING. 

The  hon.  Mr.  Mallory. 

Washington,  Tuesday',  May  3,  1842. 

Dear  sir:  I herewith  enclose  you  an  answer  to 
the  note  of  Mr.  Ewing  of  the  2d  of  April,  transmitted 
to  me  in  your  letter  of  the  30th  ult.  which  reached 
me  un  Saturday  last.  I have  the  honor  to  be  yours, 
with  great  respect,  F.  MALLORY. 

Hon.  S.  Mason. 

Washington,  May  3,  1842. 

Sir:  I received,  on  the  30th  April,  your  note  of  the 
2d,  addressed  to  me  under  cover  of  a letter  to  the 
hon.  Mr.  Mason,  of  Ohio,  to  which  I should  have  re- 
sponded more  immediately  but  for  a painful  indispo- 
sition, which  incapacitated  me  for  a time.  Mr.  Ma- 
son, in  a letter  accompanying  your  note,  refers  to  a 
reply  of  mine  to  an  interrogatory  of  the  hon  Mr. 
Stanly  upon  this  subject  on  the  18th  March  last,  and 
expresses  the  expectation  that  I will  recognise  the 
question  in  your  communication  as  having  been  put 
“by  the  proper  person  and  in  the  proper  manner.”  I 
certainly  admit  your  right  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
truth  of  my  having  made  any  assertion  which  might 
affect  your  public  or  private  character;  and.  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  request  was  made  by  you  must 
have  been  highly  exceptionable  indeed  to  have  pre- 
vented me  from  responding  to  a question  in  which 
character  was  supposed  to  be  involved.  I do  not 
know  whether  the  reference  to  my  response  to  Mr. 
Stanly,  thus  made  by  your  friend,  was  designed  to 
imply  a sense  of  injustice  towards  you  in  my  refusal 
to  answer  Mr.  Stanly.  I can  hardly  suppose  that 
an  inference  manifestly  so  unfair  was  intended,  and 
especially  as  your  note  contains  no  reference  to  that 
| affair.  My  course  was  certainly  governed  by  a de- 
| sire  to  do  justice  to  all  of  the  parties  concerned. 
The  remarks  which  were  the  subject  of  inquiry  were 
made  during  the  last  autumn,  and  involved  an  issue  of 
fact  between  the  president  and  yourself.  They  were 
the  subject  of  comment  in  many  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  day.  You  had  possessed  all  the  facilities 
which  the  mail  affords  for  addressing  me  in  relation 
to  them,  and  you  were  in  Washington  for  weeks  dur- 
ing the  last  winter,  where  I was  at  all  times  accessi- 
ble. I had  done  all  that  was  necessary,  in  my  opi- 
nion, to  vindicate  the  president  against  your  attack 
by  referring  to  the  evidence  upon  which  I relied;  and 
I had  no  right  to  pursue  further  an  inquiry  affecting 
your  personal  character,  unless  you  yourself  desired 
the  authority  for  my  remarks.  And  whilst  I did  not 
feel  justified  in  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  third  per- 
sons in  relation  to  an  issue  of  fact  between  the  presi- 


dent and  yourself,  I held  myself  bound  at  all  timqs 
to  furnish  you  with  the  authority  upon  which  I declar- 
ed that  such  an  issue  existed.  I could  have  wished 
that  you  had  been  more  specific  in  your  interrogatory, 
as  I do  not  know  to  what  of  the  many  paragraphs  in 
various  newspapers  on  this  subject,  you  -refer.  I 
presume,  however,  it  was  some  paper  which  truly 
reported  my  remarks,  whose  substance  I recollect, 
and  I shall  answer  accordingly.  If  disposed  to  be 
captious,  I might  require  first  to  know  whether  it  is 
only  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  friend  who  called 
your  attention  to  the  paragraph  that  I am  requested 
to  answer  interrogatories  in  relation  to  it,  for  per- 
haps I might  well  doubt  his  right  to  such  satisfaction. 
Such  an  inference  might  be  drawn  with  at  least 
enough  of  plausibility  to  justify  me  in  requiring  some 
explanations  before  I answered  your  note,  unless  by 
possibility  you  may  mean  to  intimate  that,  at  the 
date  of  your  note,  (April  2,)  you  had  seen  for  the 
first  time,  through  the  agency  of  a friend  more  watch- 
ful than  yourself,  a paragraph  which  had  circulated 
extensively  through  the  union,  and  furnished  the  sub- 
ject of  much  comment  during  the  last  autumn  and 
winter.  But  I waive  all  right  to  inquire  whether 
my  response  is  asked  for  the  satisfaction  of  yourself 
or  your  friend. 

In  reply,  then,  to  your  interrogatory,  I say  that, 
during  the  last  autumn,  in  an  address  to  my  consti- 
tuents, I did  declare  that  the  president  had  assured 
me  that  the  charges  of  falsehood  and  perfidy  which 
were  made  against  him  in  your  letter  of  resignation 
were  themselves  false;  and  I did  this  to  vindicate  my 
own  support  of  a man  who  was  charged  with  moral 
turpitude.  Well  knowing  that  the  president  could 
not  descend  to  a personal  altercation  with  a retiring 
member  of  his  cabinet,  who,  it  seemed  took  a diffe- 
rent view  from  himself  of  the  confidence  imposed  by 
their  official  relations,  and  perceiving  the  impunity 
with  which  assertions  could  be  made  by  such  an  as- 
sailant, against  one  whose  hands  were  tied  by  his  duty 
to  the  nation,  and  whose  station  forbade  even  the 
right  of  self-defence,  I called  upon  him  to  know  if  I 
might  not  at  least  say  that  his  silence  under  such 
charges  did  not  imply  assent  to  their  truth.  He  as- 
sured that  they  were  false,  and  I gave  that  authority 
to  my  constituents  for  denying  them  when,  in  their 
presence,  they  were  reiterated  against  him.  Pre- 
vented, as  the  president  was,  by  his  station  and  sense 
of  honor,  from  revealing  and  discussing  the  nature  of 
confidential  cabinet  councils,  it  was  at  least  fair  that, 
in  such  a warfare,  he  should  have  the  full  advantage 
of  his  own  denial  of  these  charges,  amongst  a people 
who  knew  him  personally,  and  respected  his  truth 
and  integrity.  It  was  my  reliance  in  his  character 
which  would  have  satisfied  me  of  his  innocence  in 
these  respects,  even  if  I had  not  made  some  personal 
observation  of  circumstances  which  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  there  was  at  least  a wish  on  the  part  of 
certain  gentlemen  which  might  have  been  “father  to 
the  thought”  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  deceit  and 
treachery.  I knew,  too,  that  the  deliberations  of  a 
cabinet,  between  whose  members  there  was  perfect 
confidence,  like  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  in 
the  process  by  which  opinion  is  matured,  might  be 
so  perverted  in  their  report,  either  by  accident  or 
design,  as  to  seem  to  betray  vacillation  and  incon- 
sistency of  purpose,  when  in  truth  deliberation  and 
a comparison  of  opinions  were  the  very  objects  of 
the  meeting.  To  these  circumstances,  in  connexion 
with  the  declaration  upon  which  I have  been  ques- 
tioned, I have  often  referred  in  the  defence,  as  I be- 
lieve, of  an  injured  man;  nor  have  I failed,  upon  all 
proper  occasions,  to  point  out  the  nature  of  a con- 
test in  which  the  advantages  are  all  on  one  side,  in- 
asmuch as  there  is  every  opportunity  for  attack,  and 
none  for  defence. 

Believing  that  the  above  contains  a full  answer  to 
the  question  propounded  in  your  note  of  the  2d  of 
April,  enclosed  to  me  in  the  hon.  Mr.  Mason’s  letter 
of  the  30th,  I am,  respectfully  yours, 

F.  MALLORY. 

The  hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio. 

1 take  no  exception  whatever  to  the  course  which 
P>Ir.  Mallory  has  seen  fit  to  pursue  in  this  matter, 
and  I can  have  no  controversy  with  him,  either  as  to 
fact  or  opinion.  It  is  the  denial  and  defence  of  the 
president,  by  and  through  him,  which  alone  ! pro- 
pose to  consider  and  reply  to.  And  this  denial  does 
not  present  the  distinct  and  definite  issue  upon  any  or 
all  of  the  facts  contained  in  my  letter,  which  one 
who  is  desirous  of  establishing  the  truth  and  of  put- 
ting down  falsehood  would  choose  to  make  or  to 
meet.  The  president  says  that  “the  charges  of  false- 
hood and  perfidy  which  were  made  against  him  in 
your  [my]  letter  of  resignation  are  themselves  false.” 
An  examination  of  that  letter  (which  I here  repub- 
lish) will  show  that  it  nowhere  contains,  in  terms,  the 
charge  of  either  falsehood  or  perfidy.  If  the  charge 
be  found,  then  it  is  only  as  an  inference  from  a very 
plain  and  simple  narrative  of  facts,  each  one  of 
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which,  if  denied,  might  be  a proper  subject  of  in- 
vestigation and  proof.  But  tbe  president  infers  the 
charge  of  “falsehood  and  perfidy’’  against  him  from 
those  facts,  and  then  avers  that  the  charge  which  he 
has  so  inferred  is  itself  false,  without  directly  deny- 
ing a single  fact,  or  the  aggregate  of  facts,  from  which 
such  charge,  in  his  opinion,  is  necessarily  inferred. 

But  the  inference  drawn  by  the  president  from  the 
whole  transaction  detailed  in  that  letter  is  probably 
just.  I can  by  no  means  accuse  him  of  characte- 
rizing in  terms  too  strong  its  bearing  upon  himself, 
if  all  that  is  therein  charged  be  true.  1 must  there- 
fore take  his  denial  of  the  inference  to  extend  to  some 
of  the  facts  from  which  it  is  drawn;  and,  as  I am  not 
advised  what  particular  one  he  disputes,  I am  con- 
strained to  consider  it  as  extending  to  all.  I there- 
fore present  to  the  public  such  proofs  as  are  in  my 
possession  to  sustain  generally  the  statements  con- 
tained in  my  letter  of  resignation. 

And,  first,  I publish  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Mr. 
King,  of  Georgia,  (furnished  at  my  request),  to  show 
that  this  very  plan  of  a fiscal  corporation  had  been 
considered  and  approved  by  the  president  many  days 
before  it  was  made  the  subject  of  cabinet  consulta- 
tion. This  statement  establishes  conclusively  what 
I aver  in  my  letter,  namely,  that  the  important  pro- 
vision which  gave  power  to  the  corporation  to  es- 
tablish agencies  in  the  states  without  their  consent 
was  not  a new  conception — an  immature  thought  of 
the  president’s  on  the  day  when,  in  cabinet  council, 
he  requested  Mr.  Webster  and  myself  to  get  a bill 
containing  that  principle  introduced  into  the  house. 
He  had  before  that  time  considered  and  approved  it. 

I publish  the  statements  of  Mr.  Berrien  and  Mr. 
Sergeant,  which  show  that  they  held,  on  the  18th  of 
August,  a conversation  with  the  president  on  this 
very  subject,  and  were  to  receive  a written  commu- 
nication from  him  upon  it.  The  statement  of  Mr. 
Berrien  shows  that  Mr.  Webster  called  on  him  on 
the  same  day,  and  professed  to  give  to  him  orally 
what  the  president  had  promised  to  communicate  in 
writing;  and  that  Mr.  Webster  then  gave  assurances 
as  to  the  future  acts  of  the  president  with  reference 
to  such  a measure,  which  a man  of  truth  could  not 
have  given  if  he  had  not  received  from  the  president 
the  very  commission  which  I aver  in  my  letter  that 1 
he  and  myself  did  on  that  day  receive.  The  state- 
ments of  both  Mr.  Berrrien  and  Mr.  Sergeant  show  , 
that  I met  them  in  consultation  on  the  same  day, 
and  confirmed  the  assurances  given  them  by  Mr.  j 
Webster.  I 

And  I republish,  in  connexion  with  my  letter  of, 
resignation,  the  statements  of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Bad- 1 
ger,  who  were  present  and  took  part  in  the  cabinet 
council  on  the  18th  of  August.  I do  this,  that,  by  a 
comparison  of  their  statements  with  mine,  side  by 
side,  the  public  may  see  how  fully  and  entirely  they 
sustain  my  narrative  of  all  that  occurred  there  on  j 
that  day.* 

I stated  in  my  letter  as  a matter  of  information,  I 
not  of  personal  knowledge,  that  after  the  bill  to  in- 
corporate a fiscal  corporation  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  | 
Sergeant,  and  before  it  was  reported  to  the  house,  it  ! 
was  seen,  examined,  and  approved  by  the  president.  1 
That  it  was  so,  1 had  not  and  have  not  a shadow  of  a 
doubt;  but,  as  it  did  not  take  place  in  my  presence, 1 
1 could  not  positively  aver  it.  Mr.  Bell  states  that 
in  our  conference  on  the  18th  the  president  express- 1 
ed  a wish  to  see  and  examine  the  bill  after  it  should 
be  prepared  and  before  it  should  be  reported.  The  j 
statements  of  Messrs.  Berrien  and  Sergeant  show  j 
that  a copy  of  the  bill  was  accordingly  sent  by  Mr. 1 
Sergeant  to  Mr.  Webster,  to  be  by  him  submitted  to  ; 
the  president.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, Mr.  Webster  informed  me  that  he  did  take  i 
a copy  of  the  bill  to  the  president,  who  examined  it, ! 
and,  after  an  amendment  of  the  title  approved  it; 
and  1 understand  that  he  stated  the  same  thing  about 
the  same  time  to  three  other  gentlemen,  members  of  J 
the  senate.  This  is  the  evidence  on  which  1 rest  my  j 
belief  of  that  fact. 

Independently  of  all  extrinsic  evidence,  it  would 
require  some  credulity  to  believe  that  five  of  the  six 
members  of  the  cabinet  should  at  once  have  resigned 
their  stations,  elevated  and  desirable  as  they  were,  < 
without  any  sufficient  cause.  It  is  much  more  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  they  would  endure  too  much  than 
too  little,  and  feign  an  apology  for  retaining  rather 
chan  for  resigning  office.  And  who  so  seeks  for  any 
other  motive  for  our  resignation  than  that  given  by 
ourselves  must  seek  in  vain.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  either  of  us  was  in  pursuit  of  higher  dig- 
nities, or  that  we  were  willing  to  relinquish  our  own 

*Note  by  the  editor.  It  was  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Ewing  (as  the  reader  will  perceive)  to  have  have 
republished  here  the  last  year’s  statements  of  Mr. 
Bell  and  Mr.  Badger,  as  well  as  his  own.  They  are 
to  be  seen  by  reference  to  pages  33  and  53,  of  the 
Gist  volume  of  the  Register.  | 


certain  present  for  our  own  or  any  man’s  contingent 
future.  Our  course  was  consistent  and  our  reasons 
plain.  We  valued  our  stations  because  they  were 
honorable;  we  resigned  when  we  could  no  longer  re- 
tain them  without  dishonor. 

And  I alone  of  the  retiring  members  of  the  cabi- 
net was  constrained  in  some  form  to  make  public  the 
transaction.  I conveyed  the  assurances  of  the  pre- 
sident to  Messrs.  Berrien  and  Sergeant,  and  spoke 
and  acted  upon  the  faith  of  those  assurances,  which 
were  broken  almost  as  soon  as  made.  Had  1 re- 
signed silently,  /,or  those  gentlemen  who  confided  in 
my  representations,  must  have  been  implicated  in  a 
falsehood:  for  the  president,  in  his  veto  message,  in- 
directly denies  the  authority  under  which  I acted. 
And  now  his  adherents  have  the  front  io  say  that  1 
betray  his  confidence,  when  I reaffirm  that  authority, 
and  state  the  circumstances  and  the  language  in 
which  it  was  given.  t 

I deny  that  cabinet  consultations  are  entitled  to 
the  claim  of  absolute  secrecy,  for  which  the  presi- 
dent and  his  adherents  contend.  Matters  which  oc- 
cur there  ought  not  to  to  be  lightly  or  wantonly  ex- 
posed; but  on  sufficient  occasion  they  are  the  fit  sub- 
ject of  disclosure  and  comment.  It  has  been  the 
constant  practice,  for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  so 
to  deal  with  them  in  the  English  house  of  commons, 
and,  that,  according  to  circumstances,  with  or  with- 
out the  assent  of  the  king;  and  it  is  more  especially 
the  case  in  the  United  States,  where  the  president  is 
not  the  sovereign  or  entitled  to  allegiance.  If  I 
need  refer  to  authority,  I will  name  the  Anas  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  where  he  treats  what  occurred  in  cabinet 
council  with  the  same  freedom  with  which  a mem- 
ber of  congress  treats  the  debates  in  the  house;  and 
this,  too,  when  neither  the  public  welfare  nor  per- 
sonal justice  demands  their  disclosure. 

T.  EWING. 

Lancaster,  Ohio,  May  18,  1842. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  KING. 

Washington,  September  13,  1841. 

My  dear  sir:  I have  your  note  of  this  date,  in 
which  you  request  me  to  state  any  facts  known  to 
me  “as  to  the  origin  of  the  bill  to  create  a fiscal  cor- 
poration of  the  United  States,  recently  returned  to 
the  house  of  representatives  by  the  president  with 
his  objections;”  and,  in  reply,  I beg  leave  to  say 
that,  soon  after  the  bill  which  originated  in  the  se- 
nate to  charter  a Bank  of  the  United  States  had  been 
laid  before  the  president,  it  was  currently  reported 
that  he  had  strong  objections  to  signing  it.  Feeling 
much  anxiety  for  the  success  of  the  measure,  at  the 
request  of  some  of  my  friends  and  colleagues,  I call- 
ed on  the  president  to  express  the  hope  that  the  bill 
might  receive  his  approval.  From  what  was  said  in 
regard  to  its  provisions,  I inferred  that  the  power  to 
make  local  discounts  on  promissory  notes  formed 
the  chief  if  not  the  only  ground  of  objection  in  the 
mind  of  the  president,  and  I understood  him  to  say 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  a fiscal  agency  of  deposite, 
and  exchange,  and  that  a bill  to  create  a corporation 
with  those  powers  would  meet  his  approbation.  On 
returning  to  my  lodgings,  1 informed  my  friend,  the 
hon.  Wm.  C.  Johnson,  of  what  I understood  to  be  the 
president’s  objection  to  the  bill  then  before  him,  and 
of  his  opinion  in  regard  to  an  institution  such  as  I 
have  mentioned.  The  next  morning  Mr.  J.  and  my- 
self prepared  a sketch  embracing  the  principles  and 
powers  of  such  a measure.  I made  two  copies  of  it; 
one  I handed  to  him,  the  other  1 carried  to  the  pre- 
sident’s. We  examined  it  together,  and  it  met  his 
approbation.  The  hon.  Edward  Stanly  also  conver- 
sed with  him  on  the  subject,  and  I am  authorised  to 
say  understood  him  in  the  same  way.  So  entirely 
persuaded  was  I that  the  measure  would  secure  the 
approval  of  the  president,  that  I did  not  hesitate  to 
express  this  opinion  to  those  with  whom  I conversed 
on  the  subject.  I ascertained,  however,  that  the 
whig  members  of  congress  were  generally  opposed 
to  it,  and  not  willing  to  countenance  the  idea  of  any 
new  measure,  hoping  and  believing  the  president 
would  sign  the  bill  we  had  passed. 

On  the  following  day — the  Saturday,  I think,  be- 
fore the  first  veto — I informed  the  president  that 
there  was  no  prospect  or  probability  of  passing  such 
a bill.  At  this  intelligence  he  expressed  much  re- 
gret. Two  or  three  days  after  this  hg  returned  to 
the  senate  the  bill  we  had  passed,  with  his  objec- 
tions. His  message  was  understood  to  indicate  very 
clearly  that  the  power  to  make  local  discounts  form- 
ed the  chief  ground  of  his  objection-to  the  bill,  and 
to  convey  the  idea  that  such  a measure  as  was  soon 
after  brought  forward  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives would  be  approved  by  him.  This  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  own  opinion  from  what  had  pass- 
ed between  him  and  myself.  The  whigs  of  both 
houses  immediately  took  the  necessary  steps  to  pre- 
pare such  a measure  as  they  supposed  would  meet 
the  views  of  the  executive.  Several  members  from 


each  house  were  desired  to  act  as  a committee  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  as  nearly  as  practica- 
ble, the  opinions  of  the  president,  and  framing  a bill 
if  possible,  which  would  receive  the  support  of  the 
party  in  congress,  be  approved  by  him,  and  meet  the 
just  expectations  of  the  country.  This  committee 
appointed  one  member  from  each  house  to  make  the 
necessary  inquiries.  The  information  which  was 
obtained  led  to  the  preparation  of  the  bill  which  was 
reported  to  the  house  of  representatives  by  Mr.  Ser- 
geant, and  passed  both  houses  without  amendments 
under  the  full  impression,  as  I believe,  on  the  part  of 
the  whig  members,  that  its  provisions  were  in  precise 
accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  president.  You 
will,  therefore,  perceive  that  the  whig  party  in  con- 
gress, so  far  from  desiriug  to  act  precipitately,  or  to 
annoy,  vex,  or  “head”  the  president,  adopted  every 
means  in  their  power  to  ascertain  what  his  opinions 
were,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  co-operate  with  him 
as  far  as  a proper  regard  to  what  was  due  to  the  le- 
gislative and  executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment would  permit. 

There  are  other  circumstances  which  aided  in 
leading  me  to  the  opinion  that  the  president  would 
approve  the  bill;  but,  as  other  gentlemen  are  con- 
nected with  them,  whom  it  has  not  been  in  my  pow- 
er to  consult,  I forbear  to  mention  them. 

I am,  with  much  respect  and  esteem,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  THOMAS  BUTLER  KING. 

To  the  hon.  Thomas  Ewing. 

MEMORANDUM  BY  MR.  BERRIEN. 

I comply  with  the  request  of  the  hon.  Mr.  Ewin°- 
by  making  the  following  statement  of  facts: 

When  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a fiscal 
agent,  which  had  been  reported  bv  Mr.  Clay,  had 
been  returned  with  the  veto  of  the  president,  ! was 
requested  to  unite  with  Mr.  Sergeant  in  preparing 
and  reporting  a bill  to  establish  a bank  on  the  basis 
of  the  project  submitted  to  the  senate  by  Mr.  Ewing, 
or  such  other  bill  as  we  believed  could  become  a 
law.  The  alternative  authority  was  given  express- 
ly with  a view  to  enable  us  to  ascertain,  with  more 
precision  than  was  found  in  the  veto  message  in 
what  particular  form  the  president  would  feel  autho- 
rised to  approve  such  a bill,  and  the  whole  power 
was  conferred  and  received  in  a spirit  of  concilia- 
tion to  the  executive,  and  from  an  earnest  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  in  congress  to  co-operate 
with  the  president  in  the  adoption  of  some  fiscal 
agent  which  should  meet  the  wishes  and  the  wants 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Sergeant  and  I waited  on  the 
president,  and,  at  my  request,  Mr.  W.  C.  Dawson 
accompanied  us. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  detail  the  particulars  of  the 
conversation  at  this  interview,  unle9»  it  shall  be  de- 
sired by  some  one  who  has  the  authority  of  the  pre- 
sident for  asking  it.  It  suffices  to  state  its  result. 
The  president,  referring  to  his  veto  message,  exp-es- 
sed  himself  in  favor  of  a fiscal  agent  divested  of  the 
discounting  power,  and  limited  to  dealing  in  bills  of 
exchange  other  than  those  drawn  by  one  citizen  of  a 
state  upon  another  citizen  of  the  same  state.  He  de- 
clared his  determination  to  confer  with  his  cabinet 
on  the  question  whether  the  assent  of  the  states 
ought  to  be  required  in  the  establishment  of  -the 
agencies  to  be  employed  by  the  corporation,  and  al- 
so as  to  the  propriety  of  holding  with  us  that  infor- 
mal communication,  promising  to  inform  us  of  the 
result  by  a note  to  be  sent  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  day  Mr.  Webster  came  to 
the  capitol,  with  instructions,  as  he  stated,  to  com- 
municate to  me  verbally  the  determination  of  the 
president,  he  (the  president)  believing  that  that  mode 
of  communication  would  be  equally  acceptable  with 
the  written  one  which  had  been  promised.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  state  that  the  president  would  approve  a 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  a fiscal  agency,  limited 
to  dealing  in  foreign  bills  of  exchange.  And  to  the 
question  whether  he  would  require  that  the  assent 
of  the  states  should  be  obtained  for  the  establishment 
of  the  agencies  to  be  employed  by  the  corporation, 
he  answered  that  he  would  not.  He  suggested  the 
expediency  of  changing  the  name  of  the  corpora- 
tion, which  was  acquiesced  in:  and  by  an  arrange- 
ment then  made  with  Mr.  Webster,  I received  Mr. 
Ewing  and  Mr.  Sergeant  at  my  lodgings  at  5 o’clock 
of  the  same  afternoon.  The  details  of  the  bill  sub- 
sequently introduced  by  Mr.  Sergeant,  were  then  and 
there  agreed  upon,  in  conformity  with  the  views  of 
the  president,  as  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  repeated  by  Mr.  Ewing;  and  in  reply  to  the 
question,  also  proposed  to  Mr.  Ewing,  whether  the 
president  would  require  the  assent  of  the  states  to 
the  establishment  of  the  agencies,  he  (Mr.  Ewing) 
likewise  replied  in  the  negative.  The  sketch  thu 
arranged  was  committed  to  Mr.  Sergeant,  who 
pared  from  it  the  bill  which  he  subsequent! 
duced  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
which  was,  as  I understood  from  " 
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fore  introducing  it,  sent  to  Mr.  Webster,  to  be  by  him 
submitted  to  the  president.  This  was  the  same  bill 
which  subsequently  passed  both  houses  of  congress, 
and  which  was  returned  by  the  president  with  his 
second  veto.  J.  MACPHERSON  BERRIEN. 

MEMORANDUM  BY  MR.  SERGEANT. 

In  compliance  with  a request  to  testify  what  I 
know  of  the  matter  embraced  in  the  above  statement 
by  Judge  Berrien,  I have  carefully  examined  the 
same,  and  concur  with  him  in  every  part  of  it,  ex- 
cepting only  that  which  details  the  conversation  he 
had  with  Mr.  Webster.  The  rest  is  personally 
known  to  me;  but  not  having  been  present  at  the  in- 
terview between  Judge  Berrien  and  Mr.  Webster,  I 
cannot  speak  of  it  from  any  knowledge  of  my  own. 
I well  remember,  however,  that  Judge  Berrien  told 
me  what  had  passed  very  soon  after  he  had  seen  Mr. 
Webster,  (I  think  on  the  same  day,)  in  substance  as 
he  has  reduced  it  to  writing;  so  that  I never  had  a 
doubt,  and  have  not  now,  of  his  correctness.  The 
conviction  is  confirmed  by  conversations  between 
Mr.  Webster  and  myself,  which  took  place  after  the 
meeting  with  Mr.  Ewing  referred  to  by  Judge  Ber- 
rien, and  before  I moved  the  proposed  bill  in  the 
house  of  representatives.  Thgse  conversations  were 
brief,  but  they  were  by  appointment  and  not  casual, 
were  earnest  and  to  the  point;  so  that  I do  not  think 
there  was  any  error  in  my  understanding  of  them  at 
the  time,  nor  in  my  recollection  since. 

I desire  further  to  say,  as  I can  do  with  unhesita- 
ting confidence,  that  my  sole  object  in  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, and,  I believe,  the  object  generajly  of  those 
who  took  part  in  it,  was,  by  a candid  ascertainment 
and  comparison  of  individual  views  and  mutual  ex- 
planations, fairly  obtained,  in  perfect  good  faith,  to 
endeavor  to  conciliate  opinion  and  agree  upon  a mea- 
sure which  could  become  a law,  and  meet  the  pub- 
lic exigency.  So  far  as  I can  know  or  believe,  there 
was  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

JOHN  SERGEANT. 

Philadelphia,  November  2,  1841. 
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MR.  FILLMORE’S  SPEECH. 

In  committee  of  the  whole  house  on  J%me  9,  1842. 

Mr.  Fillmore  arose  and  addressed  the  committee 
at  length.  He  regretted  that  the  limited  time  allow- 
ed to  the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  and  their 
necessary  devotion  to  the  details  of  the  bill  which 
they  had  reported,  bad  precluded  the  possibility  of 
their  submitting  a report  to  accompany  it,  and  which 
if  properly  prepared  would  have  been  far  more  satis- 
factory to  the  house  than  any  brief  explanation 
which  he  was  capable  of  submitting.  Every  person 
mijst  admit  that  the  question  under  consideration  was 
one  of  the  greatest  magnitude  that  could  be  submit- 
ted to  the  American  congress  relating  to  our  domes- 
tic affairs.  Nothing  but  the  question  of  war  and 
peace  could  be  of  more  importance  than  the  mode 
of  raising  the  requisite  revenue  to  carry  on  the  gov- 
ernment. It  was  a subject  so  complicated  in  its 
character,  that  he  was  satisfied,  no  man  could  ap- 
proach it  without  being  overwhelmed  with  its  de- 
tails. He  regretted  that  neither  the  committee  or 
the  house  had  been  furnished  with  proper  and  au- 
thentic information  on  which  to  base  their  action. 
Ten  years,  although  It  was  known  that  a revision 
was  to  be  made,  had  been  suffered  to  elapse,  wiih- 
eut  steps  having  been  taken  by  congress  or  the  exe- 
cutive to  collect  well  authenticated  information  on 
which  to  base  their  future  legislation.  All  they  now 
have,  are  the  annual  reports  on  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, showing  sfhe  amounts  of  imports  and  exports, 
and  the  Value  of  the  articles  at  the  custom  house, 
but  wholly  omitting  to  furnish  the  value  of  the  arti- 
cles in  the  markets  of  the  country,  and  what  amount 
was  produced  in  f he  country,  all  of  which  was  indis- 
pensable for  proceeding  correctly  in  revising  the 
system.  He  regretted  that  the  resolution  moved 
last  session  for 'the  appointment  of  a committee  with 
authority  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  to  collect 
information  on  the  subject  had  not  been  adopted. 
How  much  better  was  the  course  pursued  by  Great 
Britain  of  having  a committee,  who  sent  for  practi- 
cal men  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  published 
their  evidence  to  the  country.  In  this  country  in  the 
confusion  of  debates  on  mere  theories  and  abstrac- 
tions, the  truth  is  wholly  lost  sight  of.  He  regretted 
that  the  house  had  withheld  from  the  able  committee, 
to  which  they  had  referred  the  subject  of  manufac- 
tures some  important  powers  which  they  ought  to 
have  been  invested  with  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
in  the  information  which  we  now  ought  to  have 
fore  us.  But  with  all  those  discouragements 
mittee  had  collected  many  of  the  facts  use- 
' oqsp  and  country;  but  Mr.  -F.  felt  the 
nqation  which  that  committee  might 


otherwise  have  supplied,  and  which  would  have 
been  (as  they  themselves  would  be  satisfied)  of  great 
advantage  to  the  country.  The  house,  after  having 
referred  the  subject  to  the  committee  on  manufac- 
tures, it  was  but  too  apparent,  expected  also  some 
action  from  the  committee  on  ways  and  means.  This 
committee  having  no  time  to  collect  requisite  infor- 
mation applied  therefor  to  the  proper  executive  de- 
partment. The  committee  having  gone  through 
most  of  their  laborious  business  on  the  appropriation 
bills,  directed  their  chairman,  on  11th  February,  to 
address  a letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
from  whom  they  had  not  yet  then  received  the  infor- 
mation called  for.  Thev  waited  in  expectation  from 
week  to  week  till  the  29th  March,  when  no  answer 
having  been  received,  and  viewing  the  pressure  on 
this  house,  and  apparently  some  complaint  from  the 
executive  department  Joecause  the  committee  had 
not  acted,  they  directed  their  chairman  to  introduce 
a resolution  into  the  house  calling  for  that  informa- 
tion, and  the  house  adopted  the  resolution  on  the 
29th  March.  No  answer  was  received  till  the  9th 
May;  and  thus  but  one  month  and  a half  remained, 
before  it  was  necessary  for  final  action  to  consider  a 
question,  that  had  occupied  the  department,  possess- 
ing all  the  powers  that  it  did,  for  the  collection  and 
arrangement  of  the  details  of  this  subject,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  session  in  December  to  the 
9th  May  last.  Mr.  F.  was  satisfied,  however,  that 
in  the  present  embarrassed  state  of  the  treasury,  the 
head  of  that  department  had  done  all  in  his  power 
to  forward  his  business,  and  mentioned  it  only  as  a 
justification  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
for  not  having  earlier  submitted  a bill,  and  also,  as 
an  apology  for  the  defects  in  this  bill.  As  an  addi- 
tional apology  also  for  its  defects,  he  would  state 
that  the  secretary  had  not  communicated  to  them 
the  information  he  had  thus  been  five  months  in  col- 
lecting;— why,  he  knew  not;  perhaps  he  had  thought 
it  prudent  and  discreet  to  withhold  it. 

As  this  is  a revenue  bill  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
treasury,  he  would  be  disposed  to  consider  it  solely 
in  that  view.  The  first  consideration  is,  what  amount 
of  revenue  is  required  to  carry  on  this  government? 
for,  on  this  question  perhaps  would  depend  the  rate 
of  duty  imposed  on  every  article  in  the  bill.  He 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  re- 
port of  the  secretary  accompanying  his  project  on 
page  3,  where  he  estimates  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  government  for  1842,  at  between  twenty-five  and 
§26,000,000,  and  the  amount  for  liabilities,  debts, 
and  redemption  of  treasury  notes,  at  about  7,000,000 
dollars,  making  in  all  §33,822,000.  Then  followed 
the  secretary’s  estimates  for  1843  and  ’44,  making 
the  expenditures  for  the  three  years  §98,242,000. 
That  included  the  payment  of  treasury  notes  out- 
standing, and  the  debt  contracted  due  and  falling  due 
on  the  1st  January  two  years  hence.  During  the 
four  years  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administration,  the 
average  annual  expenditures,  independent  of  the 
public  debt  was  near  §28,000,000.  If  this  past  ex- 
perience afforded  a guide  to  the  future,  they  might 
calculate  the  annual  expenses  hereafter  at  between 
27  and  28,000,000,  independent  of  the  amount  to  be 
raised  to  pay  the  public  debt  that  now  exists.  But 
intelligent  minds  had  made  calculations  and  divers 
estimates  of  the  probable  future  expenditures  were 
made  which  varied  from  18,000,000  to  §26,000,000; 
the  subject  must,  therefore,  be  to  a great  extent  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  But  assuming  that  the  spirit 
of  retrenchment  in  this  house  should  be  carried  out, 
(though  he  regretted  its  destructive  operation  on  the 
institutions  of  the  country,)  he  was  willing  then  also 
to  assume  that  there  would  be  a reduction  of  3 or 
4,000,000  for  some  years  to  come,  and  if  so,  that  the 
expenditures  would  amount  to  only  23  or  24,000,000 
dollars,  exclusive  of  3,000,000  for  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt,  and  for  a sinking  fund  for  its  redemp- 
tion. 

The  next  question  was  how  is  this  annual  §27,000,- 
000  to  be  supplied?  The  8th  section  of  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  the  constitution  grants  the  sole  power,  and 
it  is  in  the  following  words: 

“The  congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  but  all  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises,  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States.” 

We  had  three  modes  then,  and  three  modes  only; 
first,  by  “taxes;”  secondly,  by  “duties  or  imposts; 
thirdly,  by  “excises.”  Now  which  of  these  would 
they  resort  to?  One  they  had  to  resort  to;  there  was 
no  other  mode  by  which  the  treasury  could  be  sup- 
plied. 

The  idea  of  a direct  taxation,  suggested  when 
this  subject  was  last  considered  in  this  house,  by  a 
gentleman  from  S.  Carolina,  had  a very  general  cir- 
culation in  this  country,  and  seemed  to  have  found 
much  favor  in  this  house,  as  he  thought  without  due 


consideration.  In  1798,  the  revenues  from  customs 
and  excises  being  inadequate,  a law  was  passed,  di- 
recting a valuation  of  property  and  negroes  in  the 
U.  States.  Before  adopting  this  scheme,  gentlemen 
had  better  examine  its  evils,  the  hordes  of  execu- 
tive appointments,  and  the  tremendous  executive 
power  it  created,  and  its  constant  necessity  of  reva- 
luations. The  officers  would  be  worse  than  the 

frogs  of  Egypt;  they  would  he  found  in  every  man’s 
bed-chamber. 

Since  the  commencement  of  this  go- 
vernment, the  revenue  that  has  been 
collected,  has  been  as  follows:  To- 
tal amount  collected,  - - - §913,000,000 

Of  which,  from  duties,  - - 746,000,000 

“ excises,  - 22,000,000 

“ direct  taxation,  only,  - 12,000,000 

“ public  lands,  - 109,000,000 

“ dividends  and  bonuses  of 

the  United  States  Bank, 


20,000,000 

(being  8,000,000  more  than  all  that  from  direct 
taxes.) 

Mr.  Rhett  considered  the  millions  and  millions  col- 
lected by  the  post  office,  to  be  direct  taxation,  and 
inquired  if  that  was  included  in  his  estimates. 

Mr.  Fillmore  considered  the  post  office  as  a sepa- 
rate department,  collecting  its  own  means  to  pay  its 
own  expenses;  there  had  been  some  small  amount, 
only  about  §1,500,000,  which  was  included  in  his  se- 
cond and  third  items.  The  ordinary  revenues  of  the 
post  office  were  not  included.  Mr.  F.  referred  to 
these  facts  to  show  that  since  the  commencement  of 
government,  direct  taxation  had  not  been  thought 
the  proper  mode  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  treasury. 

The  next  mode  was  by  excises.  Mr.  F.  had  heard 
very  intelligent  gentlemen  in  and  out  of  this  house, 
speak  of  this  as  an  eligible  mode.  Had  they  well 
considered  this  subject.  The  very  name  “excise” 
in  Great  Britain  had  long  been  odious  wherever  it 
had  been  exercised.  A duty  in  the  shape  of  excise 
had  been  recommended  during  the  first  two  years  of 
the  government:  but  it  had  now  become  so  odious 
that  he  ventured  to  say  that  no  administration  would 
dare  to  impose  it.  A report  was  made  by  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  recommending  the  imposition  of  ex- 
cises, and  calling  it  “internal  revenue!”  There  was 
a great  deal  in  the  change  of  a name,  especially 
when  that  name  had  become  so  odious. 

What  had  been  the  history  of  raising  revenue  by 
the  country  from  which  we  derived  our  institutions 
by  excises?  He  would  read  from  McCulloch  a sen- 
tence or  two  in  reference  to  the  question  and  the 
history  of  this  mode  of  raising  revenue  in  Great 
Britain.  McCulloch,  says: 

“Excise,  the  name  given  to  the  duties  or  taxes 
laid  on  such  articles  as  are  produced  and  consumed 
at  home.  Customs  duties  are  those  laid  on  commo- 
dities when  imported  into  or  exported  from  a coun- 
try.” 

There  (continued  Mr.  F.)  was  the  distinction. 
0,ne  was  the  duty  which  they  imposed  on  their  own 
Manufactures  and  their  own  products.  One  conse- 
quence of  the  imposition  of  duties  of  this  kind  was, 
that  we  should  have  a swarm  of  officers  pervading 
every  part  of  the  country  to  examine  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  any  article  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  a duty  on  it.  Another  consequence 
was,  a complication  in  legislation  on  the  subject.  If 
we  imposed  duties  on  goods  manufactured  by  our 
own  citizens,  we  prevented  them  from  coming  fairly 
into  the  markets  of  the  world,  without  the  duties 
were  refunded  when  exported.  The  consequence 
was,  at  every  port  there  had  to  be  an  examination  to 
see  whether  these  goods  had  paid  excise  duties. 
Another  consequence  was,  that  these  excise  duties 
were  often  evaded  by  the  producer.  The  utmost 
vigilance  the  government  could  exercise  would  not 
prevent  frauds  even  where  the  population  was  so 
thick  as  in  Great  Britain.  But  when  they  came  to  a 
country  like  ours,  spreading  over  thousands  of  miles, 
every  body  must  see  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry 
into  effect  a law  imposing  excise  duties.  Another 
consequence  growing  out  of  these  excise  duties  in 
England  was,  that  the  legislation  in  that  country  had 
been  such  that  the  excise  duty  refunded  often  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  paid. 

Take,  for  instance,  sugar  or  glass  for  illustration. 
By  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  an  excise  duty  was  im- 
posed on  the  manufacture  of  glass,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  manufacturer  to  meet  the  citi 
zens  of  other  countries  in  the  common  markets  of 
the  world,  the  amount  of  these  excise  duties  was 
provided  by  law  to  be  refunded  when  the  glass  was 
exported.  It  so  happened  that  the  materiali  of 
which  this  article  was  composed  were  such  as  that 
by  legislation,  it  was  said,  the  government  paid  three 
cents  per  lb.  to  the  exporter  of  glass  more  than 
what  he  paid  into  the  treasury  as  excise  duty,  there- 
by drawing  from  the  pockets  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  a bounty  on  all  the  glass  exported  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  manufacturers.  Take  another  in- 
stance which  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  commit- 
tee, showing  what  must  be  the  consequence  of  re- 
sorting to  excises  for  supplying  the  treasury.  Some 
of  those  gentlemen  who  were  engaged  in  the  refin- 
ing of  sugar  in  this  country  came  before  the  com- 
mittee and  represented  that  sugar  refiners  in  Great 
Brilain  could  export  refined  sugar  and  sell  it  at  6 
cents  per  lb.,  while  the  cost  of  the  raw  article  was 
about  11  cents.  Mr.  F.  had  told  them  there  must  he 
some  mistake  about  it,  as  the  raw  article  cost  11 
cents  per  lb.  and  yet  the  refiners  in  London,  after 
exporting  it  across  the  ocean,  could  return  it  and 
sell  it  at  6 cents  per  lb.  But  there  was  an  explana- 
tion in  this,  growing  out  of  these  excise  laws.  By 
the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  a certain  duty  was  im- 
posed on  sugar  and  molasses,  and  a certain  amount 
of  drawback  was  allowed  on  all  that  was  exported. 
The  legislature  of  Great  Britain,  on  examination,  had 
become  satisfied  that  the  amount  refunded  on  the  ex- 
ported article  greatly  exceeded  the  amount  received, 
and  therefore  changed  the  law,  directing  that  this 
sugar  should  be  imported  “in  bond,”  as  it  was  call- 
ed— that  the  importer  should  give  bond  that  it  was  to 
be  imported  only  for  the  purpose  of  refining,  and 
then  no  duty  should  be  paid  and  none  be  refunded. 
The  consequence  of  that  law  was,  that  it  broke 
down  one-half  of  the  sugar  refiners  in  London, 
thereby  confirming  the  supposition  that  the  amount 
of  drawbacks  paid  greatly  exceeded  the  amount  of 
duty  paid  on  the  raw  article.  Another  thing  that 
appeared  was,  that  in  refining  this  article  a large 
amount  of  residuum  or  sugar-house  molasses  was  re- 
tained, and  those  who  had  introduced  the  raw  mate- 
rial for  the  purpose  of  refining  had  got  the  benefit  of 
selling  the  molasses  that  remained  without  paying  a 
duty  on  it. 

These  were  some  of  the  illustrations  growing  out 
of  attempting  legislation  for  raising  revenue  by  ex- 
cises. But  he  wanted  to  read  a short  history  of 
these  excise  duties: 

“Excise  duties  were  introduced  into  England  by 
the  long  parliament  in  1643;  being  then  laid  on  the 
makers  and  venders  of  ale,  beer,  cider,  and  perry. 
The  royalists  soon  after  followed  the  example  of  the 
republicans;  both  sides  declaring  that  the  excise 
should  be  continued  no  longer  than  the  termination 
of  the  war.  But  it  was  found  too  productive  a 
source  of  revenue  to  be  again  relinquished;  and  when 
the  nation  had  been  accustomed  to  it  for  a few 
years,  the  parliament  declared,  in  1649,  that  the 
‘impost  of  excise  was  the  most  easy  and  indifferent 
levy  that  could  be  laid  upon  the  people.’  It  was 
placed  on  a new  footing  at  the  restoration;  and  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  says  that  ‘from 
its  first  original  to  the  present  time  its  very  name 
has  been  odious  to  the  people  of  England,’  (Com. 
book,  i.  c.  3,)  it  has  continued  progressively  to  gain 
ground:  and  is  at  this  moment  imposed  on  a variety 
of  most  important  articles,  and  furnishes  nearly  half 
the  entire  public  revenue  of  the  kingdom.” 

These  duties  (continued  Mr.  F.)  were  imposed  in 
that  country  because  by  imposts  and  direct  taxation 
they  had  exhausted  every  other  means  of  supplying 
the  treasury.  The  recent  proceedings  of  parlia- 
ment showed  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  war  measure — to  tax  incomeson  the  government. 

Those  who  might  think  that  the  treasury  could  be 
supplied  by  duties  on  excises  would  do  well  to  read 
the  report  made  by  Mr.  Randolph,  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  and  to  refer  to  the 
history  of  the  times  when  Pennsylvania  itself  was 
in  rebellion  against  this  law.  They  would  there 
find  that  Randolph  stated  that  the  expenses  of  col- 
lecting these  excise  duties  were  equal  to  about  35 
per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount  collected.  Was  any 
person  prepared  boldly  to  come  forward  and  pro- 
pose to  supply  the  wants  of  the  treasury  by  the  im- 
position of  so  odious  a tax  as  this,  to  be  collected  at 
so  enormous  an  expense?  If  not,  what  then  follow- 
ed? We  had  but  one  other  resource,  but  one  other 
mode  by  which  the  wants  of  the  treasury  could  be 
supplied;  and  that  was,  by  imposing  duties  on  im- 
ports, which  the  bill  now  before  them  proposed. 

Mr.  F.  trusted,  after  what  had  been  said  of  the 
objections  that  might  be  urged  against  direct  taxes 
or  excise  duties  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  trea- 
sury, and  when  it  was  apparent  to  every  body  that 
this  was  the  only  remaining  mode;  and  we  had 
the  experience  of  fifty  years  to  show  that  out 
of  $900,000,000  of  revenue  collected,  upwards  of 
$746,000,000  of  it  had  been  collected  by  this  mode; 
that  no  further  argument  was  necessary  to  show 
that  this  was  the  best,  if  not  the  only  mode,  to  which 
they  ought  to  resort  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
treasury. 

The  next  question  presenting  itself,  then,  was, 
will  this  bill  supply  the  wants  of  the  treasury?  “Is 
it  sufficient?”  Here  he  would  take  the  liberty  of 
stating,  for  the  information  of  the  house,  that  the 


bill  in  substance  was  the  project  as  received  from 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  Although  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  had  changed  many  of  its 
details,  sometimes  increasing  and  sometimes  dimin- 
ishing the  amount  of  the  duty,  as  they  thought  it 
was  likely  to  produce  more  revenue,  aud  by  adding 
some  very  important  provisions  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  statistics  for  legislation  hereafter,  yet  , 
the  main  features  were  as  they  were  in  the  bill  re- 
ceived from  the  department. 

He  believed  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  produ- 
ced by  this  bill  would  be  about  the  same  as  would  be 
produced  by  the  bill  from  the  department.  What, 
then,  were  they  to  rely  on?  The  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proba- 
ble amount  to  be  derived  from  this  bill,  had  taken  j 
the  importations  of  1840,  and  for  every  article  on  i 
which  he  proposed  a duty  in  this  bill  had  carried 
out  the  amount  of  duty.  The  aggregate  amount  i 
thus  estimated  was  $32,603,335  27;  deducting  ex-  : 
penses  of  collection  and  drawbacks,  $5,160,000,  it  j 
left  a nett  revenue  which  the  secretary  estimated 
from  his  bill  of  $27,443,335. 

Here  he  would  remark  that  the  secretary  had 
made  the  estimate  of  drawbacks  in  gross.  It  would  i 
have  been  more  satisfactory  to  him  (Mr.  F.)  and  to  1 
the  house  if  he  had  given  the  amount  of  exports  of 
each  article  on  which  drawbacks  were  allowed.  It ; 
would,  besides  other  information,  show  them  whe- 
ther articles  were  imported  merely  for  consumption 
or  for  exportation.  He  doubted  not  but  the  house 
was  apprized  of  the  fact  that  all  goods  imported  be- 
yond a certain  amount  were  liable  to  be  exported, 
and  when  exported,  the  amount  of  duty  which  they 
paid  was  refunded  in  drawbacks.  Thus  it  was  that 
they  might  have  importations  and  an  apparent 
amount  of  revenue  up  to  $50,000,000,  yet  when 
they  looked  at  the  exportations  and  drawbacks  re- 
funded, the  amount  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Although  the  secretary  had  given  this  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  bill,  yet  he  (Mr.  F.)  was  satisfied,  on  a 
close  examination  of  the  bill,  that  it  could,  not  be  re- 
lied on.  In  the  first  place  he  was  prepared  to  con- 
cede that  the  secretary  had  taken  a year  when  the 
importations  were  below  the  average  for  the  last  se- 
ven years.  The  importations  in  1840  were  only 
$107,000,000,  while  the  average  importations  for  the 
seven  years  from  1834  to  1840,  inclusive,  were 
$141,000,000;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  great 
disparity  between  the  year  1840  and  the  average  of 
these  seven  years,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  secreta- 
ry’s bill  could  not  be  relied  on  to  produce  a sufficient 
amount  of  revenue. 

One  great  reason  why  the  average  of  the  seven 
preceding  years  was  so  great,  and  so  much  above 
that  of  1840,  was  in  consequence  of  the  excessive 
importations  of  1836,  they  being  in  that  year  nearly 
double  what  they  were  in  ordinary  circumstances. 
It  was  unnecessary  to  advert  to  the  causes  of  this; 
it  was  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  a fact.  One  cause 
probably  was  the  great  destruction  of  property  by 
fire  in  New  York  city,  all  of  which  had  to  be  sup- 
plied by  importations.  But,  in  1839,  the  amount 
was  also  nearly  doubled.  It  was  these  excessive 
importations  for  1836  and  1839  that  swelled  the  ave- 
rage amount  for  the  seven  years  above  what  they 
could  rely  on.  Another  reason  was,  that  during  all 
these  years  more  than  one-half  of  our  whole  amount 
of  importations  came  in  free.  During  a great  part 
of  this  time  the  currency  of  the  country  was  greatly- 
inflated,  prices  were  high,  and  there  were  strong  in- 
ducements for  importations  and  for  purchases.  This 
seemed  to  have  been  overlooked. 

He  therefore  concluded  that,  although  the  secre- 
tary had  taken  a year  below  the  average  of  the  se- 
ven years  preceding,  yet  he  had  taken  a higher 
amount  of  importations  than  they  could  rely  on 
when  they  came  to  impose  duties  on  all  articles  im- 
ported. He  believed  all  would  concede  that,  for 
the  present  and  probably  for  the  succeeding  year, 
there  must  necessarily  be  a great  depression  in  trade, 
and  that  our  importations  must  necessarily  he  small. 
There  was  not  a demand,  nor  could  there  be  until 
prosperity  was  restored,  for  the  consumption  of  fo- 
reign goods,  any  thing  in  1835,  1836,  or  1837,  not- 
withstanding. 

Then  they  might  conclude  that  this  bill  would  pro- 
duce something  like  $27,000,000.  The  secretary  had 
estimated  it  a little  over.  Mr.  F.  thought  for  this 
and  the  succeeding  year  it  must  be  a little  below  that 
amount;  but  for  a series  of  years  it  might  be  about 
that.  But,  after  all,  any  person  who  would  look  over 
past  years,  and  see  the  revenue  varying  from 
$13,000,000  to  $24,000,000  in  different  years,  must 
be  satisfied  that  they  could  only  calculate  on  the 
amount  of  revenue  to  be  produced  for  a series  of 
years,  and  not  with  any  confidence  on  what  was  to 
be  produced  for  any  single  year.  Assuming,  then, 
that  this  bill  might  produce  from  $25,000,000  to 
27,000,000,  it  seemed  to  him  there  was  an  end  of  the 


question.  Unless  some  gentleman  could  show  that 
any  clause  could  be  altered  to  increase  the  amount, 
no  change  need  be  made  for  protection  or  otherwise. 
It  was  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  question  of  protec- 
tion. If  they  could  not  resort  to  direct  taxation  or  to 
excises  to  supply  the  treasury,  and  wanted  this  bill 
to  raise  no  more  than  to  supply  it,  then  it  was  a re- 
venue bill  and  a revenue  bill  only. 

Although  that  was  the  view  he  was  disposed  to  take 
of  this  bill,  and  although  he  was  disposed  to  listen  to  any 
amendments  to  any  article  to  increase  the  amount, yet 
it  might  be  well  to  consider  the  subject  with  reference 
to  Ihe  incidental  protection  of  our  own  industry.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  who  professed  to  be  indifferent 
to  our  own  interests.  His  own  opinion  was  that  we 
had  better  take  care  of  ourselves;  and  while  he  would 
not  embarrass  trade  between  this  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, yet  if  by  legislation  an  advantage  was  to  be  given 
to  one  over  the  other,  he  preferred  his  own  country 
to  all  the  world.  In  reference  to  protection  he  ad- 
mitted that  duties  might  be  so  levied  for  protection 
that,  if  carried  out,  the  consequence  must  be  prohi- 
bition and  the  loss  of  revenue.  He  was  for  no  such 
protection  as  that.  He  had  no  disguise  of  his  senti- 
ments on  the  subject.  He  believed  that  if  all  the  re- 
strictive systems  were  done  away  with  here  and  in 
every  other  country,  and  they  could  confidently  rely 
on  peace  and  the  endurance  of  peace,  that  would  be 
the  most  prosperous  and  happy  state;  they  would 
produce  what  they  could,  and  sell  it  where  they  could 
buy  the  cheapest.  But  although  this  as  a theory  was 
beautiful,  yet  when  they  came  to  reduce  it  to  prac- 
tice, there  were  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  most  im- 
portant exceptions,  and  such  as  ought  not  to  escape 
the  observations  of  any  man. 

It  was  said  by  those  in  favor  of  free  trade  that  if 
they  imposed  a duty  for  the  protection  of  manufac- 
tures, they  gave  preference  to  those  engaged  in  man- 
ufactures over  those  who  were  not.  This  was  not 
the  case.  No  preference  was  to  be  given  to  the  ma- 
nufacturer. If,  by  levying  a duty  on  cotton  cloth, 
the  manufacture  of  that  article  was  found  to  be  pro- 
fitable, they  could  not  limit  the  number  to  be  engag- 
ed in  it — not  only  A and  B,  but  the  whole  alphabet 
from  A to  Z might  engage  in  it,  and  the  competition 
would  then  be  so  great  that  it  would  be  no  more  pro- 
fitable than  any  other  business. 

It  was  said  that  this  protection  was  given  for  the 
purpose  of  benefiting  those  engaged  in  manufactures. 
He  wished  gentlemen  to  mark  the  difference  between 
protection  and  encouragement.  In  the  infancy  of 
productions  it  might  be  deemed  necessary  to  encou- 
rage the  production  of  necessary  articles.  Suppose 
salt  was  a necessary  article,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  community  with  it  in  a state  of  war,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  encourage  its  production, 
and  a duty  was  laid  on  it  with  that  view,  was  it  laid 
in  reference  to  the  benefit  of  the  individuals  engaged 
in  its  manufacture  in  preference  to  any  other  portion 
of  the  community?  Not  at  all.  The  duty  was  laid 
on  it  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  its  production 
for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  community.  Every  one 
was  at  liberty  to  engage  in  its  production  or  manu- 
facture. He  did  not  pretend  to  say  when  it  was  pro- 
per to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  any  particular 
necessary  articles,  but  there  were  times  when  a na- 
tion did  not  act  wisely  in  not  giving  protection  to 
necessary  articles  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them- 
selves in  case  of  war  independent  of  foreign  nations. 
He  did  not  say  what  they  were,  but  there  were  arti- 
cles of  food  and  clothing  so  indispensable  to  the  na- 
tion that  they  neglect  their  duty  to  the  country  if  in 
raising  revenue  they  did  not  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  these  articles  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  them 
in  a state  of  war  when  they  could  not  get  them  by 
commerce. 

This  provision  rests  (said  Mr.  F.)  precisely  on  the 
same  principle  as  your  annual  appropriations  for  an 
army  and  a navy.  You  do  not  want  either  in  a state 
of  profound  peace,  and  you  pour  out  your  millions 
every  year  to  keep  them  up,  and  to  increase  them, 
that  you  may  be  prepared  to  meet  an  enemy  when 
war  shall  come.  So  here  you  are  at  the  expense  of 
preserving  the  manufacture  of  necessary  articles, 
that,  when  war  comes,  you  may  be  able  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  country.  And  how  does  this  differ 
from  the  manner  in  which  we  all  act  in  the  every 
day  concerns  of  life?  Do  we  not  all  consent  to  pay 
j the  rate  of  insurance  on  our  dwellings,  in  order  to 
I provide  against  the  possible  occurrence  of  their  be- 
| ing  consumed  by  fire?  Do  we  not  continue  to  pay 
! thfs  charge  for  twenty,  thirty,  forty  years,  simply 
that,  when  the  accident  comes,  we  may  be  ready  to 
meet  the  consequences?  Just  so  we  protect  the  pro- 
ductions of  an  article  of  necessity  to  be  ready  for 
the  occurrence  of  war  when  it  can  no  longer  be  im- 
j ported  from  abroad.  We  do  not  do  this  to  favor  one 
: more  than  another:  the  manufacture  of  the  article 
l is  open  to  all:  we  protect  not  a class  of  men,  but  an 
article  of  consumption,  and  that  in  order  that  the 
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country  may  have  it  in  the  day  of  calamity.  We  are 
willing  to  add  a little  from  year  to  year  to  our  bur- 
dens, in  order  that  we  may  have  within  ourselves, 
and  independent  of  any  foreign  power,  the  ability  to 
supply  our  own  wants.  This,  then,  is  one  case  in 
which  it  is  proper  to  discriminate  in  the  imposition 
of  duties. 

But  there  is  yet  another  case — a case  which  I re- 
gret to  say  too  often  occurs,  and  which  is  the  effect 
of  self-interest  and  national  rivalry:  it  is  the  case 
where  foreign  legislation  is  so  conducted  as  to  ex- 
clude your  native  products  from  foreign  markets. 
Here  is  an  agricultural  community  occupying  one  of 
the  broadest  and  most  fertile  tracts  of  country  in  the 
world,  adapted  by  nature,  as  in  the  northern  states 
of  this  union,  for  the  production  of  breadstuff's.  The 
people  are  desirous  of  continuing  their  agricultural 
occupations,  and  thus  supplying  themselves  with 
whatever  they  want  from  other  countries.  But  Great 
Britain,  who  supplies  them  with  all  manufactures  of 
iron,  and  also  with  clothing  such  as  they  do  not  find 
it  convenient  to  make  for  themselves,  while  she  is 
willing  to  send  them  any  quantity  of  these  articles, 
refuses  utterly  to  take  any  one  of  their  agricultural 
products  in  return.  What  is  to  be  the  consequence? 
Must  they  continue  to  produce  grain,  only  to  rot  in 
their  barns,  while  at  the  same  time  they  have  to  pay 
specie  for  all  the  manufactures  they  import  from  En- 
gland? No,  sir;  no.  Here  arises  a case  in  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  their  government  to  interpose;  and  the 
government  is  clearly  justified  in  meeting  restriction 
by  restriction,  not  in  any  spirit  of  resentment  or  ill- 
will-  Great  Britain  has  done  us  no  harm:  she  has 
but  exercised  a natural  right,  a sovereign  right,  which 
belongs  to  her  as  an  independent  nation.  We  pass 
countervailing  duties,  not  as  a punishment,  not  as  an 
act  of  hostility,  but  merely  for  our  own  protection — 
merely  that  some  of  our  own  people,  who  had  raised 
corn  and  wheat  and  cattle,  may  be  able  to  make  their 
own  cloth,  and  provide  their  own  manufactures  of 
iron,  and  that  thus  there  may  be  a home  market  for 
those  who  continue  to  raise  grain.  We  manifest  by 
this  no  enmity,  no  ill-will,  toward  Great  Britain. 
We  do  nothing  of  which  she  has  any  just  right  to 
complain.  We  only  create  and  preserve  a market 
for  those  whose  products  she  refuses  to  receive.  Is 
there  any  thing  unjust  in  this?  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  not. 

These  are  the  two  cases  in  which  we  may  legiti- 
mately legislate  in  the  way  of  protection,  viz:  to  pro- 
vide against  the  occurrence  of  a state  of  war,  and  in 
peace  to  meet  the  restrictions  of  foreign  governments, 
and  to  secure  a home  market  for  our  own  agricultu- 
rists. 

But  it  is  said  that  more  than  this  is  intended  by 
this  bill,  and  those  who  advocate  it.  Now  I hold 
that  we  should  look  at  results  and  effects  rather  than 
at  any  intentions.  The  effect  certainly  is  to  encou- 
rage and  to  protect  home  manufactures.  If  you  lay 
a duty  of  a dollar  a yard  on  cloth,  the  necessary  and 
natural  effect  will  be  to  encourage,  so  far,  the  home 
manufacture  of  cloth.  The  result  is  inevitable,  whe- 
ther we  intend  it  or  not.  We  cannot  avoid  it  if  we 
would. 

These  are  my  views  on  the  subject  of  protective 
duties — that  they  are  passed  not  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  one  class  of  the  community  a preference  over 
another  class,  but  merely  as  a provision  beforehand 
against  a state  of  war,  and  as  providing  a home  mar- 
ket for  our  own  producers:  beyond  that  I am  not  pre- 
pared to  go;  and  I would  do  this  only  while  exercis- 
ing our  clear  constitutional  right  to  levy  duties  for 
revenue. 

Yet,  in  the  laying  of  duties  for  revenue,  and  for 
revenue  alone,  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  discri- 
mination is  necessary.  If  you  impose  a high  duty 
on  articles  of  small  bulk  and  great  comparative  va- 
lue, the  duty  cannot  ba  collected.  What  duty  can 
you  collect  on  a watch,  for  example,  or  on  the  mi- 
nute parts  of  watch  machinery?  They  can  so  readi- 
ly be  concealed  about  the  person,  and  in  various 
ways,  that  detection  is  impossible,  and  you  never  can 
prevent  smuggling  them.  Hence  on  very  small  and 
very  costly  articles  all  nations  have  concurred  in  ex- 
acting low  duties,  that  they  may  take  away  the  temp- 
tation to  evade  the  law.  Even  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  both  of  whom  have  im- 
posed very  heavy  duties  for  revenue  as  well  as  for 
protection,  admit  diamonds  duty  free;  for  the  obvi- 
ous reason  that  they  are  so  small  and  precious,  that 
no  tax  can  be  collected  on  them;  no,  not  a tax  of 
but  one  per  cent.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
jewelry  in  general  and  to  laces.  I regret  that  it  is 
so.  Great  injustice  certainly  grows  out  of  it,  but 
that  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  We  should 
prefer  taxing  articles  of  this  description  higher  than 
all  others,  because  they  are  articles  of  the  highest 
luxury,  and  those  who  consume  them  are  best  able 
to  pay;  but  the  law  of  nature  is  paramount  to  all  hu- 
man legislation. 


There  is  a further  reason  in  favor  of  discriminat- 
ing duties:  (and  here  I know  I shall  have  many  sup- 
porters:) when  articles  are  the  produce  of  our  own 
country  we  cannot  impose  very  high  duties  upon 
them;  because,  if  we  do,  we  so  increase  their  value 
that  the  home  product  will  banish  them  entirely  from 
the  market,  and  the  duty,  being  prohibitory,  will 
yield  no  revenue.  It  will  operate  as  a premium  on 
production,  and  the  government  will  get  nothing  from 
the  duty.  We  see  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  a 
very  strange  political  phenomenon:  it  is  the  leader  of 
the  British  house  of  commons  declaring  himself  in 
favor  of  free  trade,  and  against  imposing  any  duty 
over  20  per  cent.  It  reminds  me  of  the  language  of 
Solomon,  who,  after  all  the  excesses  of  a long  life  of 
pleasure,  cries  out  that  “all  is  vanity!”  [A  laugh.] 
Great  Britain  has  carried  the  protective  system  so 
far,  and  practised  it  so  long,  that  her  home  market  is 
fully  supplied,  and  now,  forsooth,  she  pretends  to 
great  merit  in  reducing  duties  which  cannot  be  col- 
lected. But  mark  the  caution  with  which  sir  Robert 
Peel  speaks  of  the  duty  upon  sugar.  He  said  he 
would  not  explain  the  reason  of  the  duty  on  that  ar- 
ticle: the  reason  is  obvious  enough:  the  climate  of 
England  is  too  cold  to  produce  the  sugar  beet;  it  does  , 
not  therefore  come  in  competition  with  any  of  their  ■ 
own  products,  and  cannot  become  prohibitory;  so  it  j 
may  be  taxed  to  any  extent.  That  was  the  reason.  ! 
If  you  look  at  their  official  report  you  will  see  that 
Great  Britain  in  1840  raised  the  sum  of  twenty-two  j 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  being  more  than  half  | 
the  total  amount  of  her  revenue,  from  four  articles  ! 
— wines,  tea,  tobacco,  and  sugar — not  one  of  which  ; 
she  could  herself  produce.  Could  either  of  them 
have  been  produced  at  home,  does  any  one  believe  : 
that  her  people  would  submit  to  have  their  price 
raised  by  a tax  of  ten  times  their  value?  Never.  It 
was  only  because  the  ministry  knew  that  the  articles 
could  not  be  raised  in  England,  and  that  the  vitiated 
taste  of  luxury  would  have  them  at  any  cost.  On 
this  principle  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be 
a discrimination  as  to  articles  of  home  production,  in 
order  that  the  duty  may  be  so  placed  that  while  it 
does  not  exclude  foreign  competition,  it  may  produce 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  government;  in  a word, 
at  the  point  where  our  own  products,  and  those  from 
abroad  may  exist  together  in  the  same  market  and 


by  a competition  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  re- 
venue and  the  lowest  cost  to  the  consumer.  It  is  a 
difficult  thing  in  practice  to  find  that  precise  point  in 
regard  to  each  article;  but  the  doctrine  is  theoretical- 
ly true — such  a point  must  exist. 

I therefore  conclude  that  no  duty  in  this  bill  is  too 
high,  looking  simply  to  the  results  to  the  treasury, 
unless  it  is  a duty  on  an  article  of  home  manufacture, 
and  so  high  as  to  prohibit  importation.  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  there  are  any  such  duties,  then  I go  for 
reducing  them  to  that  point  where  the  competition  of 
the  foreign  and  the  home  producer  shall  be  the  most 
perfect. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  here  inquired  whether  there  was 
no  duty  in  this  bill  so  high  as  comparatively  to  dimin- 
ish the  amount  of  revenue,  so  that  lowering  the  duty 
would  augment  the  result? 

Mr.  Fillmore.  It  is  possible  there  may  be:  if 
there  be,  I am  not  aware  of  it.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  such  is  the  fact,  I say  again  that  1 go  for  reduc- 
tion— with  one  exception,  however:  I will  not  so  re- 
duce any  duty  as  to  glut  the  market  with  the  foreign 
product  and  break  down  our  own  manufacture,  and 
then  compel  our  citizens  to  buy  all  from  abroad  at 
any  price  the  foreigner  chooses  to  demand:  that  I am 
opposed  to;  but  I go  for  fixing  the  duty  so  as  to  keep 
up  competition  and  keep  down  price;  the  other  plan 
must  end  in  raising  prices  greatly. 

As  an  additional  evidence  that  this  bill  is  to  be  con- 
sidered only  as  a revenue  measure,  I beg  leave  here  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a few  statisti- 
cal results.  They  are  results  merely,  as  I shall  not 
detain  or  weary  the  committee  by  going  into  the  de- 
tails. My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  amount 
of  duties  realized  under  the  act  of  1822  as  modi- 
fied by  the  compromise  act.  If  any  one  will  ex- 
amine the  amounts  received  from  the  customs 
since  the  first  reduction  by  the  compromise  act,  he 
will  find  that  never,  save  in  a single  year,  (and  then 
for  peculiar  reasons ),  has  the  revenue  received  equal- 
led the  expenditures  of  the  government;  one  year, 
in  which  the  imports  were  very  unusually  large  and 
the  expenditures  unusually  small,  is  an  exception:  in 
all  the  other  years  the  customs  have  not  yielded  us 
enough  to  carry  on  the  government. 
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Here  is  the  result  of  our  wise  legislation  in  reduc- 
ing the  duties  on  imports!  It  shows  that,  during  the 
seven  years  of  reduction,  while  our  expenditures 
have  been  176  millions,  our  receipts  from  the  cus- 
toms were  but  122  millions;  leaving  a deficit  of  53 
millions  of  dollars,  or  an  annual  average  short  of 
coming  to  the  amount  of  seven  millions.  I conclude, 
from  a view  of  these  facts,  that  our  great  diffi- 
culty will  be  found  to  be,  so  to  arrange  the  rate  of 
duty  as  to  obtain  the  largest  practicable  amount  of 
revenue. 

While  speaking  on  the  subject  of  protection,  there 
was  one  important  point  I omitted  to  mention.  It  is 
this:  I distinguish  between  government  encourage- 
ment to  begin  a branch  of  industry  and  government 
protection  after  men  have  engaged  in  it.  In  the  first 
case,  the  act  of  the  government  is  voluntary  and 
spontaneous.  Before  holding  out  encouragement  to 
any  portion  of  a community  to  engage  in  a particu- 
lar pursuit  in  which  they  are  not  now  occupied,  the 
government  ought  well  to  consider  what  benefits  are 
likely  to  result  from  it;  the  benefits  should  enure  to 
the  entire  community  as  a whole,  and  not  merely  to 
the  individuals  who  are  encouraged  to  embark  in  it. 
If  a branch  of  industry  is  so  important  in  its  bear- 
ings on  the  public  wants  that  it  is  highly  important 
it  should  be  established  as  a provision  against  a state 
of  war,  then  as  the  strongest  advocates  of  free  trade 
themselves  admit,  the  government  may  legislate  with 
a view  to  encourage  its  establishment.  But  after 
they  have  done  this,  and  after  the  people  have,  in 
consequence,  engaged  a new  pursuit,  and  embarked 
their  capital,  time,  and  skill  it  it,  a new  question 
arises,  viz:  whether  you  will,  by  your  subsequent  le- 
gislation, withdraw  your  protection,  and  strike  that 
branch  of  industry  to  the  ground?  Your  legislation  in 
the  first  instance,  is  free,  is  voluntary!  You  may  le- 
gislate, or  you  may  abstain;  but,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  public  faith  is,  to  a certain  extent,  pledged;  the 
people  have  engaged,  at  your  invitation,  in  a new 
pursuit;  you  encouraged  them  to  embark  in  it;  and, 
having  done  so,  you  are  under  an  implied  obligation 
not  to  hew  down  what  you  yourselves  incited  them 
to  build  up.  There  is  a clear,  a broad,  and  a just 
distinction  between  protection  beforehand  and  pro- 
tection afterward. 

j It  is  known  to  the  house  that  there  are  two  modes 
of  imposing  duties,  one  ad  valorem,  the  other  speci- 
fic: one  looking  to  value,  the  other  to  quantity  mere- 
ly. I am  aware  that  there  is  a feeling  which  has 
j pervaded  the  community  ever  since  the  compromise 
act,  in  favor  of  ad  valorem  duties  as  the  preferable 
form  of  the  two.  Now  I do  not  know,  and  cannot  pre- 
tend to  say,  how  far  prejudice  or  misconception  may 
operate  in  this  matter.  Probably  a little  further  ex- 
amination of  the  subject  would  change  opinions  hasti- 
ly taken  up.  I concede  that,  in  theory,  which  often 
holds  out  to  us  a false  light, 

“That  leads  to  bewilder,  and  dazzles  to  blind,’’ 

the  ad  valorem  mode  may  seem  to  be  the  best;  because 
it  may  be  argued  that  in  this  mode  the  duty  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  actual  value  of  thing  taxed,  which  is  the 
most  conformable  to  justice.  In  theory  it  seems  very 
plausible.  But  by  experience,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
best  teacher,  it  is  found  that  this  apparently  just 
mode  of  taxation  leads  to  the  most  dangerous  and 
the  most  mischievous  results.  If  gentlemen  will 
look  at  the  last  tariff  adopted  in  England,  they  will 
find  that  the  duties  were  made  specific  wherever  it 
was  possible  to  make  them  so.  And  why?  Why  was 
this  done  by  so  wise,  and  experienced,  and  cautious 
a government?  Because  in  imposing  an  ad  valorem 
duty  regard  is  always  had  to  the  cost  of  the  article 
abroad,  and  not  where  the  duty  is  paid.  It  may  be 
asked  why  is  this?  Why  not  calculate  the  duty  on 
the  value  of  the  article  where  imported?  Because  it 
is  found  impracticable.  There  are  different  qualities 
of  the  same  article,  and  men’s  opinions  as  to  those 
qualities  are  always  found  to  differ.  Hence,  advolo- 
rem  duties  cannot  be  made  uniform.  Thus,  a gallon 
of  wine  imported  into  New  York  may  there  have 
one  value;  a gallon  of  the  same  wine,  imported  into 
Charleston,  may  have  there  a higher  or  a lower  va- 
lue: It  is  a matter  of  opinion.  And  if  the  duties  are 
to  be  levied  on  this  “home  valuation,”  as  it  is  called, 
the  duties  will  not  be  uniform,  as  the  constitution  re- 
quires them  to  be. 

To  avoid  this,  the  value  is  taken  as  in  the  foreign 
market  whence  the  article  is  imported,  or  where  it  is 
made;  to  which  is  added  the  freight  and  other  charges, 
save  insurance.  But  how  is  this  foreign  value  as- 
certained? First,  by  the  invoice,  which  ought  to  be 
the  best  evidence  possible;  but  every  one  must  see 
that  there  is  a very  strong  temptation  to  the  produc- 
tion of  fraudulent  invoices;  and  such  is  human  na- 
ture that  experience  proves  the  temptation  often  to 
be  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  The  importer  is  sup- 
plied with  two  invoices:  one  in  which  the  real  value 
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of  the  goods  is  set  down,  another  in  which  they  are 
charged  far  below  the  true  amount.  The  latter  is 
produced  to  the  collector,  and  thus  the  revenue  is 
defrauded.  And  so  shamefully  common  has  this  be- 
come that  a man  cannot  compete  in  this  branch  of 
business  without  committing  his  conscience  and  cha- 
racter; hence  it  has  fallen  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  a 
set  of  foreigners  who  thus  exclude  our  own  citizens 
from  the  honest  and  honorable  profits  which  their 
enterprise  would  otherwise  secure  to  them,  and 
drive  them  out  of  their  own  trade  in  their  own  mar- 
ket. 

There  remains,  then,  the  other  mode  of  levying  spe- 
cifioduties.  And  whatare  the  objections  urged  against 
it?  It  is  said,  first,  that  it  exacts  the  same  amount 
of  duty  on  the  same  quantity  of  goods,  whether  of  a 
poorer  or  a better  quality.  And  on  this  point  an  ap- 
peal is  often  made  to  popular  prejudices.  I admit 
that,  so  far  as  variation  in  value  is  concerned,  it  is 
necessary  that,  under  a specific  duty,  the  same  tax 
is  paid  on  a poor  article  as  on  one  more  valuable. 
But  is  there  no  compensation  for  this?  There  cer- 
tainly is:  it  often  protects  the  poor  from  frauds.  And, 
what  is  of  great  consequence  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  country,  it  induces  the  importation  of  a better 
article,  because  it  pays  no  more  duty  on  account  of  its 
increased  value. 

Another  objection  urged  against  specific  duties  is, 
that  the  duty  continues  at  one  fixed  rate,  while  the 
value  of  the  taxed  article  fluctuates  from  time  to 
time,  either  in  consequence  of  the  investment  of  more 
capital,  or  of  improved  machinery  and  greater  skill 
in  its  manufacture.  By  this  means  a duty  which, 
when  first  laid,  might  be  very  proper,  in  process  of 
time  becomes  prohibitory.  As  the  value  of  the  arti- 
cle falls,  the  relative  amount  of  duty  increases,  and 
vice  versa. 

I admit  that  there  is  something  in  this.  The  com- 
mittee felt  the  force  of  the  objection,  and  to  meet  it 
they  have  done  in  this  bill  what  never  was  done  be- 
fore: they  have  required  the  collectors  of  the  seve- 
ral ports  to  report  the  monthly  value  of  goods  im- 
ported, both  the  custom-house  value  and  the  whole- 
sale market  value.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  is 
required  to  make  from  these  returns  a monthly  ab- 
stract, and  to  publish  it  to  the  country;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  is  required  to  ascertain  whether  any 
article  is  charged  thirty  per  cent,  above  the  market 
value,  and  to  report  the  fact  to  congress;  so  that, 
should  there  be  any  gross  inequality  growing  out  of  the 
specific  duty,  it  shall  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  con- 
gress and  of  the  country. 

VVehave  been  induced  to  impose  specific  duties 
wherever  it  was  possible,  with  a view  to  avoid  frauds. 
For  although  frauds  do  not  exist  to  any  thing  like 
the  extent  which  has  been  supposed,  yet  the  mere 
suspicion  and  general  persuasion  that  they  do,  is  near- 
ly as  bad  in  its  practical  result.  I wish  that  the  citi- 
zens should  feel  entire  confidence  that  they  are  not 
paying  a higher  duty  than  the  foreign  mercenary  who 
has  no  conscience  in  his  way. 

There  is  one  other  subject  on  which  it  is  proper  I 
should  say  a few  words,  and  that  is  the  subject  of 
cash  duties.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  re- 
commended the  cash  system,  and  the  committee  has 
to  a great  extent  adopted  his  recommendation. 

Every  one  will  see  that  this  is  a matter  of  the 
greatest  consequence;  opinions  in  regard  to  its  elfecls 
are  widely  different.  Some  say  that  its  operation 
will  be  highly  salutary  in  preventing  the  European 
manufacturer  from  getting  rid  of  his  surplus  stock 
by  throwing  it  into  our  auction  rooms,  while  he  is 
getting  a credit  at  the  custom-house,  and  thus  injur- 
ing all  fair  trade.  My  own  opinion  is,  for  several 
reasons,  in  favor  of  adopting  the  system.  1 have 
looked  into  the  documents  and  records  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  discover  what  amount  has  been  lost  to  the 
treasury  from  the  effects  of  the  credit  plan;  and  I 
find  from  a report  made  in  1827-’28,  it  was  there  stat- 
ed at  seven  millions;  and  this,  I think,  was  before  the 
effects  of  the  great  revulsion  which  took  place  in 
1836-’37,  because  the  bonds  then  due  were  posponed 
by  congress.  By  giving  the  merchants  credit  on  their 
duties  the  treasury  had  lost  seven  millions.  And  why 
should  this  risk  be  run?  Why  should  this  special  fa- 
vor be  extended  to  the  importing  merchant?  What 
right  has  he  to  claim  it?  Why  should  government 
run  the  risk  of  his  business  any  more  than  those  of 
another  man’s?  There  can  be  no  reason,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  unless  it  is  our  policy  to  encourage  exces- 
sive importations;  and  this  is  a policy  which  I,  for 
one,  cannot  approve.  1 think  our  importations  have 
been  vastly  too  great,  and  have  involved  us  in  a 
debt  which  presses  on  the  nation.  I would  do  no- 
thing to  encourage  or  aggravate  such  a condition  of 
things. 

But  1 am  in  favor  of  a modified  warehousing  sys- 
tem. This  I consider  as  the  true  substitute  for  the 
credit  system.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has 
not,  indeed,  made  any  recommendation  on  this  sub- 


ject, because,  as  he  states,  he  has  not  had  time  to 
examine  the  subject,  or  go  at  all  into  it.  He  leaves 
it  entirely  to  congress.  The  warehousing  plan  forms 
no  part  or  feature  of  his  projet,  and  therefore  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  have  not  considered  it  their 
duty  to  enter  into  the  subject,  as  they  otherwise  would 
have  done. 

What  are  the  benefits  it  is  calculated  to  produce? 

The  plan  has  been  adopted  in  Europe  for  many 
years.  Indeed  it  is  about  a century  ago  since  the  first 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  it  in  England  under 
the  administration  of  sir  Robert  Walpole;  but  so  great 
were  the  clamors  of  the  merchants,  who  had  been 
long  in  the  habit  of  defrauding  the  government  by 
obtaining  credit  on  their  bonds,  that  the  administra- 
tion was  finally  forced  to  abandon  the  scheme.  In- 
deed, Walpole  was  at  one  time  in  danger  of  losing 
his  life  in  a mob  in  consequence  of  his  endeavors  to 
carry  it  through  parliament.  Since  then  it  never 
had  been  successfully  attempted  until  1803,  when,  is 
was  adopted  by  the  British  government  and  has  been 
practised  ever  since.  1 have  here  a synopsis  of  the 
acts  in  reference  to  it.  The  warehousing  system  is 
a provision  for  lodging  imported  articles  in  ware- 
houses until  they  are  taken  out  and  used  for  home 
consumption,  when  the  duties  are  paid;  if  they  are 
re-exported  the  duty  is  remitted. 

Here  Mr.  F.  read  to  some  extentfrom  McCulloch, 
giving  a history  of  the  warehousing  system  as  prac- 
tised in  England,  as  follows: 

“Warehousing  system.  By  this  system  is  meant 
the  provisions  made  for  lodging  imported  articles  in 
public  warehouses,  at  a reasonable  rent,  without 
payment  of  the  duties  on  importation  till  they  be 
withdrawn  for  home  consumption.  If  re-exported, 

! no  duty  is  ever  paid. 

I “1.  Expediency  and  origin  of  the  warehousing  system. 
It  is  laid  down  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  one  of  his  justly  ce- 
[ lebrated  maxims  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  that 
- “every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  that  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the 
I contributor  to  pay  it.” — ( Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii. 

| p.  363.)  No  one  can  doubt  the  soundness  of  this 
maxim;  and  yet  it  was  very  strangely  neglected,  down 
I to  1803,  in  the  management  of  the  customs.  Pre- 
! viously  to  this  period,  the  duties  on  most  goods  im- 
ported had  either  to  be  paid  at  the  moment  of  their 
importation,  or  a bond,  with  sufficient  security  for 
| their  future  payment,  had  to  be  given  to  the  revenue 
officers.  The  hardship  and  inconvenience  of  such  a 
i system  is  obvious.  It  was  often  very  difficult  to  find 
sureties;  and  the  merchant,  in  order  to  raise  funds  to 
pay  the  duties,  was  frequently  reduced  to  the  ruinous 
j necessity  of  selling  his  goods  immediately  on  their 
arrival,  when,  perhaps,  the  market  was  already 
! glutted.  Neither  was  this  the  only  inconvenience 
: that  grew  out  of  this  system;  for  the  duties  having  to 
I be  paid  all  at  once,  and  not  by  degrees  as  the  goods 
I were  sold  for  consumption,  their  price  was  raised  by 
. the  amount  of  the  profit  on  the  capital  advanced  in 
I payment  of  the  duties;  competition,  too,  was  dimin- 
I ished  in  consequence  of  the  greater  command  of  funds 
required  to  carry  on  trade  under  such  disadvantages; 

I and  a few  rich  individuals  were  enabled  to  monopo- 
! lise  the  importation  of  those  commodities  on  which 
J heavy  duties  were  payable.  The  system  had,  besides, 
an  obvious  tendency  to  discourage  the  carrying  trade. 

! It  prevented  this  country  from  becoming  an  entrepot 
' for  foreign  products,  by  hindering  the  importation  of 
such  as  were  not  immediately  wanted  for  home  con- 
sumption; and  thus  tended  to  lessen  the  resort  of  fo- 
reigners to  our  markets,  inasmuch  as  it  rendered  it 
j difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  for  them  to  complete 
[ an  assorted  cargo.  And  in  addition  to  all  these  cir- 
cumstances. the  difficulty  of  granting  a really  equiva- 
lent drawback  to  the  exporters  of  such  commodities 
as  had  paid  duty,  opened  a door  for  the  commission 
of  every  species  of  fraud. 

“But  these  disadvantages  and  drawbacks,  obvious 
as  they  may  now  appear,  did  not  attract  the  public 
attention  till  a comparatively  late  period.  Sir  Rob- 
ert Walpole  seems  to  have  been  one  erf  the  first  who 
had  a clear  perception  of  their  injurious  influence; 
and  it  was  the  principal  object  of  the  famous  excise 
scheme,  proposed  by  him  in  1733,  to  oblige  the  impor- 
ters of  tobacco  and  wine  to  deposite^them  in  public 
warehouses;  relieving  them,  however,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  paying  the  duties  chargeable  on  them  till 
they  were  withdrawn  for  home  consumption. 

“No  doubt  can  now  remain  in  the  mind  of  anyone 
that  the  adoption  of  this  scheme  would  have  been  of 
the  greatest  advantage  to  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  the  country.  But  so  powerful  was  the  delusion 
generated  in  the  public  mind  with  respect  to  it,  that 
its  proposal  woll  nigh  caused  a rebellion.  Most  of 
the  merchants  of  the  day  had  availed  themselves  of 
the  facilities  which  the  existing  system  afforded  of 
defrauding  the  revenue;  and  they  dexterously  endea- 
vored to  thwart  the  success  of  a scheme  which  would 
have  given  a serious  check  to  such  practices,  by  mak- 


ing the  public  believe  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  efforts 
of  the  merchants  were  powerfully  seconded  by  the 
spirit  ol  party,  which  then  ran  very  high.  The  po- 
tical  opponents  of  the  ministry,  anxious  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prejudice  them  in  the  public  estimation, 
contended  that  the  scheme  was  only  the  first  step  to- 
wards the  introduction  of  such  a universal  system  of 
excise  as  would  inevitably  prove  alike  subversive  of 
the  comfort  and  liberty  of  the  people.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  artful  misrepresentations,  the  most 
violent  clamors  were  every  where  excited  against  the 
scheme.  On  one  occasion  sir  Robert  Walpole  nar- 
rowly escaped  falling  a sacrifice  to  the  ungovernable 
fury  of  the  mob,  which  beset  all  the  avenues  to  the 
house  of  commons;  and,  after  many  violent  and 
lengthened  debates,  the  scheme  was  ultimately  aban- 
doned.” 

Thus  it  is  seen  (said  Mr.  F.)  that  the  scheme  has 
worked  well  in  England.  In  this  country  it  was  in- 
troduced in  1798,  perhaps  as  early  as  1791,  though 
of  that  I am  not  sure,  and  has  been  in  use  ever  since 
in  reference  to  teas  and  some  other  articles. 

But  there  is  an  objection  urged  against  it  which,  if 
established,  is  like  to  be  fatal  to  it.  The  experience 
of  Great  Britain,  it  is  said,  has  proved  that  it  will 
not  do  to  establish  warehouses  in  all  the  small  ports 
of  the  kingdom,  and  they  have  therefore  selected  cer- 
tain of  the  greater  importing  towns  where  alone  the 
system  is  in  operation.  Now,  our  constitution  de- 
clares that  no  preference  shall  be  given  to  the  ports 
of  one  stale  over  those  of  another  in  the  imposition 
of  duties,  which  must  be  uniform  throughout  the  U. 
States.  And  it  is  said  that  if  we  shall  pursue  the 
British  plan  of  establishing  warehouses  only  in  certain 
of  the  greater  seaports,  or  if  congress  shall  by  law 
authorise  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  do  so,  it 
will,  in  effect,  be  giving  a preference  to  those  ports, 
and  so  will  be  a violation  of  the  constitution.  With 
all  due  deference  to  gentlemen  who  urge  this  consti- 
tutional objection,  to  me  it  does  not  seem  that  such 
a consequence  will  follow.  We  have  the  system  now, 
in  regard  to  some  articles,  and  we  may  extend  it; 
and  it  we  do,  the  operation,  in  regard  to  the  small 
ports  and  the  large,  will  be  like  that  of  the  post  office 
system  in  regard  to  the  great  mail  routes  and  the 
small,  the  one  compensates  for  the  other. 

The  great  collections  at  New  Tork,  for  instance, 
will  supply  the  means  of  paying  for  the  system  in 
smaller  ports;  and  thus,  by  a general  system,  the 
whole  country  will  collectively  be  benefitted.  No 
plan  seems  to  me  so  well  calculated  to  secure  the 
dues  of  the  government,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
extends  accommodation  to  the  merchant.  At  all 
events  I am  in  favor  of  try ing  it.  I do  not  think  that 
it  involves  any  violation  of  the  constitution.  The 
object  of  that  provision  in  the  constitution  which  is 
said  to  prohibit  it  was  manifestly  to  prevent  a pre- 
ference of  one  state  over  another,  by  exacting  less 
duties  in  the  ports  of  the  one  than  in  those  of  the 
other.  It  certainly  could  not  be  to  make  the.  advan- 
tages of  every  port  in  the  United  States  equal;  nature 
herself  had  rendered  that  impossible.  The  intent 
was  to  guard  against  a combination  of  some  of  the 
states  to  take  advantage  of  others;  to  prevent  the 
great  states  from  oppressing  the  smaller.  But  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  that.  I am,  as  I said,  in  favor 
ot  trying  the  plan.  Indeed,  it  will  be  unavoidable  if 
we  introduce  the  system  of  cash  duties.  It  might  be 
very  proper  to  make  some  difference  as  to  goods 
coming  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  but 
that  is  easily  arranged.  I hope  the  committee  on 
commerce  will  report  us  a bill  presenting  a matured 
plan. 

When  I say  that  this  bill  contains  nothing  of  it,  I 
do  not  mean  to  be  understood  that  there  is  not  here 
some  substitute  for  it.  The  bill  provides  that  when 
goods  are  imported  from  beyond  the  Cape  they  may 
remain  in  store  ninety  days  before  the  duties  are  ex- 
acted. 

Although  there  are  in  this  bill  some  other  subjects 
of  a general  nature,  I have  detained  the  committee 
so  long  that  I will  not  now  go  further  into  its  provi- 
sions. 

I must,  however,  before  concluding,  say  a word  or 
two  touching  the  item  in  the  clause  now  under  con- 
sideration. 1 mean  the  article  of  wool.  Some  gen- 
tlemen will  probably  differ  from  the  views  of  the 
committee  on  this  subject.  There  seems  indeed  to 
have  been  some  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  in  regard  ta  it.  The  duty  before  has 
been  forty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  four  cents  per 
pound  on  wool  worth  eight  cents;  but  this  had  been 
gradually  coming  down  under  the  compromise  act. 

I have  had  some  trouble  in  finding  the  amount  of 
importation  under  the  high  duty.  There  is  this  dif- 
ference between  wool  and  many  other  articles:  be- 
ing produced  not  in  one  or  twe  confined  spots  and  by 
comparatively  two  persons,  but  in  a wide  spreading 
region  and  by  great  numbers  of  people,  far  separat- 
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ed  from  each  other,  there  can  be  no  combinations 
and  conspiracies  to  keep  up  its  price.  Such  combi-  j 
nations  not  only  may  but  do  exist  in  regard  to  other 
things.  I have  lately  heard  of  some  very  strange 
facts  on  that  subject.  I have  found  that  the  iron 
makers  in  England  agree  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  j 
iron  produced,  and  thus  to  keep  up  its  price  to  a cer-  j 
tain  fixed  standard,  just  as  the  proprietors  of  our 
steamboats,  in  some  places,  agree  to  run  only  so  I 
many  boats. 

If  it  is  found  that  there  is  a surplus  number  of 
forges,  the  proprietors  get  together  and  make  a de- 
cree that  only  a certain  set  quantity  of  iron  shall  be 
produced;  and  this  is  either  distributed  pro  rata 
among  all  the  forges,  or  some  of  the  forges  are  sus-  | 
pended  from  working.  Nay,  I have  heard  what  is 
still  more  extraordinary.  In  Sweden  the  govern- 
ment annually  regulates  the  amount  of  iron  produced  j 
in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  principle;  and 
also  with  a view  to  prevent  the  forests  being  too 
much  invaded  for  the  manufacture  of  charcoal;  and 
the  proprietors  quietly  submit  to  the  regulation. 

The  same  thing  can  at  any  time  be  accomplished  j 
where  there  are  but  few  engaged  in  the  same  branch  : 
of  work,  and  where  they  are  concentrated  into  a j 
narrow  space;  but  this  cannot  be  the  case  in  regard 
to  wool.  Its  product  is  spread  over  different  stales; 
there  is  and  can  be  no  combination:  the  price  of  the 
article  is  regulated  by  the  fixed  laws  of  demand  and 
supply,  and  by  these  alone.  We  should  be  careful 
to  put  the  duty  as  high  as  we  can,  so  as  not  to  be 
prohibitory.  We  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
combinations. 

Mr.  F.  said  he  had  tables  before  him  which  exhi- 
bited some  strange  results.  The  reporter  caught  the 
following  as  Mr.  F.  read:  In  1C31,  five  millions  of 
pounds  were  imported:  next  year,  but  four  millions; 
in  1833,  less  than  one  million;  the  year  following, 
only  half  a million;  then  1,700,000;  then  1,600,000; 
and,  in  1838,  488,000  pounds.  From  that  time  the 
amount  had  been  pretty  uniformly  half  a million  of 
pounds.  The  tables  did  not  show  how  much  of  this 
had  been  exported:  but,  on  the  whole,  judging  from 
the  diminished  result  of  importation,  the  committee 
had  concluded  to  reduce  the  ad  valorem  duty  to  30 
per  cent,  and  the  specific  duty  to  four  cents,  as  in 
1832.  Possibly  tl  ey  had  gone  too  high;  but,  if  he 
could  be  satisfied  that  they  could  go  higher  still,  and 
not  render  the  duty  prohibitory,  he  was  ready  to  do 
it.  It  was  due  to  the  producer  that  the  highest  duty 
should  be  imposed  which  could  be  realized,  so  as  not 
to  injure  the  manufacturer;  but  he  warned  gentle- 
men not  to  put  it  so  high  that  the  manufacturer  could 
not  buy;  because  this  would  break  up  the  manufac- 
turer not  only,  but  in  the  end  destroy  the  wool-grow- 
er too,  by  destroying  his  market.  The  exact  point 
might  be  hard  to  find;  but  probably  the  experienced 
and  judicious  gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Everett ) 
might  aid  them  in  settling  what  the  duty  should  be. 

Mr.  F.  concluded  with  a modiest  apology  for  the 
time  consumed  by  the  above  lufhinous  and  able  ex- 
pose, which  he  characterised  as  a very  imperfect  at- 
tempt at  the  discharge  of  the  duty  imposed  on  him. 
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SENATE. 

June  9.  Two  memorials  remonstrating  against 
the  proposed  reduction  of  the  navy  were  presented, 
by  Messrs.  Tallmadge  and  Archer. 

Mr.  Sturgeon  presented  memorials  from  Montgo- 
mery, Pennsylvania,  remonstrating  against  any  tariff 
act  like  that  of  1833,  and  praying  for  such  a revision 
of  the  tariff  as  will  secure  adequate  protection  to  ihe 
home  industry  of  the  country. 

A bill  was  reported  from  the  committee  on  naval 
affairs,  regulating  the  pay  and  appointment  of  engi- 
neers employed  in  the  naval  service. 

The  bill  for  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  Silas 
Deane,  was  taken  up  and  discussed  by  Messrs.  Phelps 
of  Vermont,  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  Sturgeon,  Young, 
Sevier  and  other  senators,  and  then  was  informally 
laid  over  for  another  day. 

The  apportionment  bill  was  then  resumed  in  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Allen  moved  an  amendment,  that  single  dis- 
tricts shall  be  made  in  counties  and  cities,  where  the 
laws  of  the  state  do  not  order  otherwise.  This  amend- 
ment was  lost,  27  to  19  by  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Benton  made  a speech  followed  by  an  amend- 
ment, to  the  effect  that  the  districts  contemplated  in 
the  second  section  of  the  bill  consist  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  the  same  number  of  voters.  Carried  by 
a vote  of  30  to  10. 

The  bill  was  then  reported  to  the  senate  with 
amendments.  The  amendment  in  regard  to  the  ratio 
was  agreed  to,  every  70,680  electing  a representative, 
and  the  fractional  system  prevailing. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Linn  concurred  in  last 


evening  excepting  the  returns  to  the  28th  congress, 
was  reconsidered  and  non-concurred  in  by  a vote  of 

25  to  22.  This  left  the  second  section  where  it  was 
when  the  bill  came  from  the  house,  and  various  ef- 
forts were  made  to  amend  the  second  section. 

Mr.  Allen  proposed  his  amendment  before  submit- 
ted, and  it  was  again  rejected.  Mr.  Benton's  was 
carried  a second  time  by  yeas  30,  nays  16. 

Mr.  Linn  moved  to  except  Missouri  from  the  ope- 
rations of  the  second  section.  Mr.  Walker,  proposed 
Mississippi  also.  Mr.  Berrien  proposed  Georgia. — 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  Connecticut.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams named  Maine. 

Mr.  Merrick  said  he  should  oppose  these  amend- 
ments in  order  to  make  the  law  equal.  If  certain 
states  were  to  be  made  exceptions,  the  effect  would 
be  unjust.  The  amendment  was  rejected,  24  to  22. 

Mr.  Walker  proposed  an  amendment  that  the  stales 
now  electing  by  general  ticket  should  be  an  excep- 
tion. The  yeas  and  nays  were  called,  and  the  amend- 
ment was  lost  by  a tie  vote,  23  to  23. 

Mr.  Benton  and  Mr.  Woodbury  followed  with  amend- 
ments, all  bearing  upon  the  same  principle  of  making 
exceptions  to  the  bill. 

Amendments  were  offered  until  half  past  three 
o’clock,  when  the  hill  was  ordered  to  an  engross- 
ment by  yeas  and  nays  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Choate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Evans,  Graham, 
Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Mangum,  Merrick, 
Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Preston,  Simmons, 
Smith,  of  Indiana,  Sprague,  Sturgeon,  Tallmadge, 
White,  Woodbridge — 27. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Berrien,  Bu- 
chanan,Calhoun,Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King, Linn,  McRo- 
berts,  Rives,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Conn.,  Tappan, Walker, 
Wilcox,  Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright,  Young — 21. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

June  10.  The  vote  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
apportionment  bill  was  reconsidered  by  a vote  of 

26  to  18.  A motion  was  then  made  to  reconsider 
the  proviso  to  the  second  section  of  the  bill,  “that 
each  district  should  contain  as  nearly  as  may  be  an 
equal  number  of  inhabitants  to  be  represented.” 

On  this  motion  a very  animated  and  long  debate 
ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Benton,  Tallmadge,  King,  ! 
Walker,  Woodbury,  Bayard,  Simmons,  While,  Cuth-  j 
bert,  Allen,  Archer,  Rives,  Wright,  and  others  par-  j 
ticipated. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  motion,  and  decid- 
ed in  the  affirmative:  yeas  25,  nays  20. 

Mr.  King  then  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by 
adding: 

Provided,  That  each  district  shall  contain  as  near 
as  may  be  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants  to  be  re- 
presented, not  differing  in  any  case  more  than  5,000. 

This  was  decided  in  the  negative:  yeas  19,  nays  24. 

Various  amendments  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Ben- 
ton, Walker,  Allen,  Young,  and  others,  pretty  much 
the  same  in  substance  as  those  before  decided  in  the 
negative. 

Mr.  Buchanan  made  an  appeal  to  the  senators  to 
allow  the  bill  to  be  passed. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  ordering  the 
amendments  to  be  engrossed  and  the  bill  read  a third 
time,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

And  on  the  question,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  Walker  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays;  which 
were  ordered,  and  were  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Choate,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Evans,  Graham,  Huntington, 
Kerr,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps, 
Porter,  Preston,  Simmons,  Smith,  oflnd.  Sprague,  Stur- 
geon, Tallmadge,  White,  Woodbridge — 25. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen.  Ba^hv,  Ben'on,  Berrien,  Bu- 
chanan, Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts, 
Rives,  Smith,  of  Conn.  Tappan,  Walker,  Wilcox,  Wil- 
liams, Woodbury,  Wright,  Young — 19. 

So  the  apportionment  bill  was  passed,  and  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  the  house. 

And  then  the  senate,  at  a quarter  past  6 o’clock 
P.  M.  adjourned  until  Monday  next. 

June  13.  The  president  of  the  senate  laid  before 
the  body  a communication  from  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  made  in  compliance  with  a resolution 
of  the  24  March,  transmitting  documents. 

Mr.  Woodbury  presented  the  credentials  of  the 
hon.  Leonard  Wilcox,  senator  elect  from  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire  in  the  place  of  the  hon.  Franklin 
Pierce , resigned.  Mr.  Wilcox  was  again  qualified  as 
elected  by  the  legislature. 

The  following  memorials  and  petitions  were  pre- 
sented and  appropriately  referred: 

Mr.  Buchanan,  from  publishers  and  booksellers 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  asking  that  a duty  may 
be  laid  on  foreign  books.  The  memorialists  come 
out  in  pretty  strong  terms  against  the  adoption  of  any 
international  copy-right;  the  argument  he  thought 
conclusive  in  support  of  their  views.  Mr.  B.  was 
happy  to  learn  that  the  opinion  of  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee was  unanimous  against  the  measure. 


Also,  sixteen  memorials  from  the  tailors  of  Phila- 
delphia city  and  county,  complaining  that  the  com- 
petition of  foreigners  in  the  article  of  ready-made 
clothing  is  destructive  to  their  business.  They  ask 
that  50  per  centum  duty  be  imposed  on  ready-made 
clothing,  and  that  less  will  not  protect  their  interests. 

Also,  four  memorials,  which  Mr.  B.  acknowledg- 
ed himself  somewhat  at  a loss  to  know  to  what  com- 
mittee they  should  be  properly  referred.  The  me- 
morials state  that  there  is  not  sufficient  specie  in  the 
country  for  the  purposes  of  active  circulation  among 
the  business  community,  and  insist  that  it  ought  to 
be  increased.  They  suggest  that  the  government  is- 
sue two  hundred  millions  of  stock,  to  be  divided 
among  the  states  according  to  their  population,  based 
on  the~  public  lands;  and  that  a sufficient  tariff  be 
adopted  to  secure  with  rigorous  promptness  and 
punctuality  the  interest. 

Also,  from  Venango  county,  Pennsylvania,  stating 
that  a large  number  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  army  of  General  Wayne  were  still  living,  and 
many  in  indigent  circumstances,  many  of  whom  had 
never  been  remunerated  for  thir  services.  The  me- 
morialists asked  that  relief  be  granted  by  congress. 

Also,  from  citizens  of  Montgomery  county,  in  the 
same  state,  asking  that  such  a tariff  may  be  imposed 
as  will  afford  protection. 

Mr.  Sturgeon,  from  citizens  of  Montgomery  county, 
Pennsylvania,  complaing  of  the  compromise  act,  and 
asking  that  the  domestic  industry  of  the  country  may 
be  properly  protected. 

Mr.  Benton  asked  the  indulgence  of  the  senate  to 
take  up  the  bill  for  the  armed  occupation  of  Florida, 
which  being  granted,  after  some  remarks  from  Mr. 
King  and  Mr.  Sevier ; 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  said  if  the  principles  of  the 
bill  were  settled,  then  the  details  might  be  looked  to. 
He  would  suggest  that  the  details  of  the  bill  be  pass- 
ed over  informally  until  to-morrow,  when  he  would 
in  the  mean  time  turn  his  attention  to  the  bill.  The 
suggestion  was  adopted. 

The  bill  for  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  Silas 
Deane  was  then  taken  up,  and  after  having  been  sup- 
ported with  great  earnestness  by  Messrs.  Phelps, 
Smith,  of  Connecticut,  Berrien  and  Tappan,  and  op- 
posed with  equal  warmth  by  Messrs.  McRoberts, 
Henderson  and  King,  the  bill  was  amended  and  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed. 

The  senate  having  been  engaged  on  this  bill  until 
20  minutes  before  4 o’clock,  went  into  executive 
session,  and  after  some  time  spent  therein  adjourned. 

June  14.  Mr.  Conrad  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  lies  over: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  communicate  to  the  senate,  as  far  as 
may  be  deemed  compatible  with  the  public  interests, 
what  measures,  if  any,  have  been  taken  to  obtain  the 
recognition  by  the  Mexican  government  of  such 
claims  of  American  citizens  as  were  laid  before  the 
late  joint  commission,  but  not  acted  on  by  it,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  such  claims  as  were  admitted  by  said 
commission;  also,  whether  any  facts  have  come  to 
his  knowledge,  calculated  to  induce  a belief  that  any 
claims  have  been  rejected  in  consequence  of  the  evi- 
dence thereof  having  been  withheld  by  the  Mexican 
government,  its  officers  or  agents. 

Mr.  Benton  asked  the  senate  to  take  up  the  bill  for 
the  armed  occupation  of  Florida;  which  motion  hav- 
ing been  agreed  to,  Messrs.  McRoberts  and  Smith 
moved  various  amendments  which  were  discussed 
and  adopted,  and  the  bill  was  finally  ordered  to  be 
engrossed. 

The  naval  appropriation  bill  as  passed  by  the 
house  was  then  on  motion  of  Mr.  Evans  taken  up  for 
consideration.  The  senate  committee  of  finance  had 
reported  it  with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the  fol- 
lowing proviso: 

“That  until  otherwise  ordered  by  congress,  no 
part  of  this  or  any  future  or  existing  appropropria- 
tions  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  any  officers 
in  the  navy  appointed  after  this  date  beyond  the  num- 
ber in  each  grade  on  the  1st  of  January,  1841,  and 
that  the  excess  now  in  the  service  beyond  that  num- 
ber shall  be  reduced  as  fast  as  deaths,  resignations 
and  promotions  will  permit. 

Mr.  Evans  deemed  this  proviso  to  be  inappropriate 
in  an  appropriation  bill.  The  proviso  came  from 
the  wrong  source.  The  number  of  officers  of  1841 
had  not  been  recommended  as  the  proper  number  for 
the  navy  now,  by  any  committee  of  congress,  by  the 
executive,  or  by  any  body.  The  senate  had  passed 
its  sentence  on  it,  when  it  acted  on  the  promotions. 
If  adopted,  all  promotions  would  cease,  it  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  navy  and  to  the  hopes  of  its  gallant 
officers.  If  promotions  were  found  to  be  too  rapid, 
the  senate  could  correct  it. 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  promotions  had  been  going 
on  until  they  now  reached  a point  that  attracted  the 
attention  of  one  branch  of  congress.  He  thought  it 
time  to  check  this  system.  In  the  year  1841,  the 
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number  of  captains  was  55,  and  55  commandants. 
These  officers  had  been  increased  so  rapidly  that  the 
house  was  of  opinion  that  they  had  been  extended  far 
beyond  what  the  necessity  of  the  service  required. 
The  increase  had  been  so  altogether  out  of  propor- 
tion with  the  increase  of  the  ships  that  Lite  people 
had  taken  the  alarm.  In  the  year  1820,  they  had 
34  captains,  22  commandants,  202  lieutenants,  and 
47  surgeons;  at  the  same  time  they  had  four  ships  of 
the  line,  5 frigates,  12  sloops,  13  schooners,  and  1 
steamer.  At  the  present  time,  we  had  the  same 
number  as  in  1820,  while  the  captains  were  increas- 
ed from  34  to  68;  number  of  commandants  increased 
in  the  like  ratio,  and  the  lieutenants  more  than  quad- 
rupled. When  they  saw  this  vast  increase  of  of- 
ficers without  corresponding  increase  of  ships,  it  was 
natural  for  them  to  look  into  it.  Mr.  W.  had  no  dis- 
position to  cut  down  the  navy,  but  would  prefer  to 
build  it  up;  but  where  was  the  necessity  of  a greater 
number  of  officers  than  in  1841?  And  if  they  were 
not  necessary,  why  should  they  not  reduce  them  to  a 
number  that  would  be  useful? 

Mr.  Bayard  went  into  a history  of  the  navy  from 
its  earliest  foundation  to  the  present  time,  showing 
the  check  it  had  received  under  the  administration  of  j 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  how  it  had  again  risen  into  favor  j 
to  1816,  until  at  last  it  had  become  to  be  fostered 
and  cherished  hv  the  people  and  regarded  as  the 
right  arm  of  our  national  defence.  He  drew  a pa- 
rallel between  the  commerce  and  tonnage  of  the , 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  showed  that 
while  we'  were  the  second  commercial  nation  in  the 
world,  with  a tonnage  close  upon  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, our  naval  officers  were  limited  in  the  extreme, 
and  bore  not  even  the  most  distant  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  our  marine  greatness. 

Mr.  Williams  made  a brief  reply,  and  then  moved  j 
to  strike  out  1841  and  insert  1842.  Mr.  W.  said  that  J 
would  make  the  proviso  less  objectionable,  and  he 
should  vote  for  it,  though  he  should  vote  against  the 
proviso  even  when  thus  amended.  He  would  prefer, 
however,  if  the  senator  would  consent  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  word  grade  down  to  the  close  of  the  sec-  j 
tion. 

Mr.  Tappan  said  that  would  be  making  the  proviso  , 
any  thing  or  nothing. 

Mr.  Williams  would  not  consent. 

The  question  was  taken  on  inserting  1842,  and 
adopted. 

Mr.  Evans  then  moved  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
word  “grade,”  and  insert  “now  in  service.” 

The  amendment  was  adopted.  It  being  now  after 
4 o’clock,  the  senate,  on  motion,  adjourned. 

June  15.  A message  from  the  president  with  a 
report  from  the  secretary  of  state  in  compliance 
with  a resolution,  relating  to  claims  of  American 
citizens  on  Mexico,  was  laid  before  the  senate. 

Memorials  were  presented,  asking  that  soda,  (em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  soap!,  may  be  import- 
ed free  of  duty;  from  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  that  the 
navy  be  not  reduced;  and  several  in  favor  of  protec- 
tion of  American  interests. 

The  apportionment  bill  to  which  the  house  had  re- 
fused to  concur  as  amended  by  the  senate  was  taken 
up. 

Mr.  Berrien  moved  that  the  senate  insist  on  its 
amendments.  The  question  was  first  taken  on  the 
amendment  relating  to  fractions  and  it  was  insisted 
upon  by  a vote  of  24  to  18.  The  question  was  next  I 
taken  on  fixing  the  ratio  at  70,680,  and  it  was  insist-! 
ed  on  by  a vote  of  30  to  14. 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Bayard,  ] 
Berrien,  Buchanan,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Cuth- 
bert,  Evans,  Fulton,  Graham,  Henderson,  Linn, 
McRoberts,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Phelps,  Por- 
ter, Preston,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Sturgeon, 
Tallmadge,  Walker,  White,  Williams,  Young — 30. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Bates,  Benton,  Choate, 
Huntingtou,  Kerr,  King,  Morehead,  Smith,  of  Conn. 
Tappan,  Wilcox,  Woodbridge,  Woodbury,  Wright 

14. 

The  naval  apropriation  bill  was  next  taken  up,  the 
pending  question  being  to  strike  out  the  proviso  of 
the  house  as  amended. 

Mr.  Choate  spoke  in  favor  of  striking  out  the  pro- 
viso. None  knew  what  a day  might  bring  forth.  A 
single  hurricane  on  the  ocean  might  sweep  away  at 
one  blast  officers  enough  of  a particular  grade  to 
render  the  executive  action  of  the  senate  indispensa- 
ble. Within  the  last  24  hours  news  had  been  re- 
ceived from  a gallant  officer  that  another  ship  would 
be  necessary  on  his  station  from  indications  of  a war- 
like disposition  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco, of  whose  naval  power  few  had  heard. 

Mr.  Cuthbert  spoke  briefly  in  favor  of  the  proviso. 

Mr.  Sevier  was  in  favor  of  retaining  the  proviso. 
He  would  los»  the  whole  appropriation  bill  sooner 
than  have  it  struck  out.  r-The  house  had  seen  an  im- 
proper increase  of  officers  and  checked  it  in  the  pro- 
per place,  and  he  hoped  the  check  would  be  kept 


there.  No  one  opposed  the  navy  but  it  should  not 
be  enlarged  at  the  whim  of  the  executive. 

Mr.  Bayard  said  that  the  executive  could  be  re- 
strained by  the  senate  whenever  it  was  necessary  to 
correct  abuses  in  promotion.  He  was  in  favor  of 
striking  out. 

Mr.  Walker  was  in  favor  of  retaining  the  proviso.  | 

Mr.  Cuthbert  was  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  reck- 
lessness that  would  tax  the  American  people  so  as  to 
have  a navy  to  rival  that  of  England,  a nation  that 
had  her  thousand  ships  and  six  thousand  officers,  but 
with  a miserable  and  distracted  population  that  had 
that  navy  to  maintain.  It  is  our  very  exemption  from 
taxation  that  will  enable  us  always  to  meet  a war 
with  the  indomitable  spirit  and  exhaustless  resources 
that  ensure  a triumph. 

Mr.  Huntington  would  vote  to  strike  out  the  pro- 
viso, but  would  not  be  pledged  thereby  for  an  increase 
of  the  navy.  He  thought  it  interfered  improperly 
with  existing  laws. 

Mr.  Buchanan  considered  the  navy  the  best  arm 
of  national  defence,  and  also  as  not  endangering  our 
liberties;  and  he  believed  its  secretary  would  make  a 
good  officer;  but  Mr.  Barbour’s  report  in  1321  point- 
ed out  the  necessity  for  some  law  to  regulate  the 
peace  establishment  and  promotions  in  the  navy  and 
this  proviso  simply  proposes  to  adopt  the  present 
number  until  the  matter  is  fixed  by  congress.  Mr. 
B.  considered  this  to  be  preferable  to  leaving  it  to  the 
discretion  of  the  executive  and  senate,  and  to  leaving 
the  house  to  provide  for  the  money.  He  should  vote 
for  this  proviso  therefore  and  thought  a law  regulat- 
ing the  suhject  hereafter  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Woodbury  favored  the  proviso  and  thought  the 
executive  ought  to  be  gratified  to  he  relieved  of  the 
press  made  on  him  for  appointments. 

Mr.  Preston  spoke  against  the  proviso  and  in  favor 
of  a navy  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Bayard  stated  that  as  the  officers  of  the  navy 
had  not  received  a dollar  of  pay  for  the  last  six 
weeks,  it  was  urgent  that  the  bill  should  be  disposed 
of. 

Mr.  Evans  had  received  letters  of  the  most  pressing 
import  from  the  department,  which  he  should  like  to 
have  read,  in  order  that  senators  might  see  how  ur- 
gent the  matter  was. 

[The  letters  were  here  sent  to  the  secretary’s  table 
and  read,  and  were  dated  on  the  26th  of  February, 
7th  of  April,  and  on  the  25th  of  April,  all  setting 
forth,  in  the  most  urgent  terms,  the  state  of  the  de- 
partment, for  the  want  of  this  appropriation;  the  last 
of  which  letters  stated  that  various  acceptances  had 
been  protested  for  nonpayment,  and  expressing  the 
fear  that  damages  will  be  claimed,  as  in  other  cases 
of  protested  bills.] 

Mr.  Tallmadge  also  read  a letter  from  a firm  in 
New  York,  stating  the  invenience  under  which  it  had 
labored  on  account  of  acceptances  purchased  at  Ha- 
vana, and  which  had  not  yet  been  paid,  putting  the 
the  house  to  considerable  inconvenience. 

Mr.  Sevier  moved  that  the  senate  adjourn,  which 
motion  prevailing,  the  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  ^)F  "REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  June  9.  Nathan  Appleton , member 
elect  from  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  vice  Robert  C. 
Winlhrop,  resigned,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Salton- 
stall , qualified  and  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Fillmore  reported  a bill  to  extend  for  a limit- 
ed period  the  present  laws  for  laying  and  collecting 
duties  on  imports,  with  a proviso  that  distribution 
shall  not  be  thereby  interfered  with. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  it  was  referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  house. 

The  house  then  took  up  the  resolution  offered  by 
Mr.  Cushing  from  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs, 
requesting  the  president  to  enter  into  negotiations  on 
the  subject  of  the  colonial  trade. 

Mr.  Loxvell,  of  Maine,  addressed  the  house  at 
length. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  subject  and 
resolution  were  referred  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  house  on  the  state  of  the  Union  to  whom  had 
been  referred  the  report  and  bill  from  the  commit- 
tee on  commerce,  on  the  subject  of  commerce  and 
navigation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pope,  the  business  of  the  terri- 
tories was  made  the  special  order  of  the  5th,  6th, 
and  7th  July  next. 

Mr.  Kennedy  reported  a bill  to  alter  the  mode  of 
admeasuring  the  tonnage  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
U.  States  merchant  service.  Referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole. 

A bill  from  the  senate  to  authorise  the  issuing  of 
a register  for  the  brig  “Gulnare,  was  read  a third 
time  and  passed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  the  house  resolved  it- 
self into  committee  of  the  whole  and  resumed  the 
consideration  of  the  revenue  or  tariff  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 


The  question  being  on  the  first  item,  Mr.  Sallon- 
stall  moved  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  (a  portion  of)  the  bill  re- 
ported from  the  committee  on  manufactures. 

[This  motion  embraced  the  whole  of  the  bill  ex- 
cept, that  in  the  first  item,  “the  30th  day  of  July,” 
was  substituted  for  the  words,  “30th  of  June,”  and 
the  last  or  9th  section,  which  provides  the  punish- 
ments for  frauds,  Sin.  was  stricken  out.] 

Mr.  Rhell  claimed  the  reading  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Bolls  was  sure  the  gentleman  would  not  re- 
quire the  reading  of  what  was  before  him  in  a print- 
ed form. 

Mr.  Rliett  said  he  had  not  the  printed  bill,  and  in- 
sisted on  the  reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  amendment,  un- 
der the  decision  of  the  chair. 

Mr.  McKay,  Mr.  Underwood,  and  Mr.  Bolts,  suc- 
cessively rose  to  points  of  order.  The  rule  of  the 
house,  No.  50,  provided  that  no  bill  should  be  amend- 
ed by  annexing  another  bill. 

After  various  discussions  of  points  of  order,  Mr. 
Saltonstall  modified  his  motion  so  as  to  strike  out  the 
item  in  the  bill  under  consideration,  and  insert  the 
amendment  he  had  offered. 

And  the  amendment  was  then  read,  and  the  ques- 
tion being  on  its  adoption, 

Mr.  Fillmore  arose  and  addressed  the  committee 
(See  page  246.) 

Mr.  Fillmore  having  concluded,  the  chairman  gave 
the  floor  to 

Mr.  Habersham,  who  proposed  to  offer  the  report 
of  the  minority  of  the  committee  on  manufactures, 
as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Saltonstall.)  Mr  H. 
proposed,  as  a matter  of  courtesy  before  proceeding 
with  his  remarks,  that  he  (Mr.  Saltonstall,)  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  his  views  in  relation 
to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Saltonstall  then  took  the  floor,  and  the  bill  was 
laid  aside  until  to-morrow  morning. 

The  committee  then  after  farther  discussing  the 
bill  allowing  farther  time  to  complete  the  issuing  of 
military  land  warrants,  and  the  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Indian  department,  rose.  The  for- 
mer bill  was  then  reported  and  passed,  and  the  house 
adjourned. 

Friday,  June  10.  Mr.  J.  F.  Mason  introduced  a 
bill  for  the  transfer  of  the  stock  of  the  U.  States  in 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  to  the  state  of  Ma- 
ryland with  certain  terms  and  provisoes.  Committed 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole  house. 

Mr.  Fillmore  reported  a bill  for  the  relief  of  claim- 
ants to  indemnities  received  for  the  loss  of  slaves 
from  on  board  the  Comet  and  the  Encomium,  at 
Nassau  in  the  Bahamas.  Committed  to  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  house. 

Mr.  Fillmore  moved  that  the  house  go  into  cotn- 
mitee  of  the  whole  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the 
bill  to  extend  for  a limited  period  the  laws  for  lay- 
ing and  collecting  duties  on  imports,  which  it  seem- 
ed to  him  indispensable  that  the  house  should  dis- 
pose of. 

Mr.  Pickens  was  very  glad  that  the  gentleman  had 
discovered  that  this  was  a very  important  measure, 
and  submitted  that  his  motion  was  not  in  order. 

The  speaker  decided  it  to  be  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Randall,  of  Md.  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  this  house  have  pre- 
pared as  early  as  practicable,  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers, a tabular  statement,  showing,  in  one  view,  the 
several  rates  of  duties  charged  on  various  articles  of 
imports  by  the  different  bills  now  before  the  house. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Cooper  moved  to  amend  by  adding  the 
following  words:  “showing  also  the  present  rates  of 
duties  under  the  existing  laws.” 

And  the  question  being  taken,  the  amendment,  by 
ayes  54,  noes  79,  was  rejected. 

And  then  the  resolution  was  adopted,  and  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Fillmore,  the  house  resolved  itself  into 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  (Mr.  Saltonstall  having 
yielded  the  floor,)  the  committee  postponed  the  far- 
ther consideration  of  the  tariff  bill,  reported  by  the 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  and  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  extend  until  the  first 
of  August  next  all  laws  regulating  the  duties  exist- 
ing and  in  force  on  the  first  of  June,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  distribution  law. 

Mr.  Fillmore  moved  that  the  committee  rise  and 
report  the  bill. 

Mr.  Wise  was  very  willing  that  the  committee 
should  rise  and  report  the  bill,  as  he  believed  it  to  be 
the  best  effort  to  defeat  an  increase  of  duties. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  moved  to  strike  out  the  proviso  at 
the  end  of  the  bill.  He  considered  it  an  afterthought 
of  the  committee.  In  the  present  disgraced  state  of 
the  treasury,  and  with  the  fact  that  not  one  dollar  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  received  in  the  trea- 
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sury,  was  now  there,  he  considered  the  proviso  as 
unwise.  The  treasurer  had  been  already  sufficient- 
ly embarrassed,  without  calling  upon  him  to  go  into 
the  market,  and  borrow  money  to  distribute  among 
the  states.  The  land  fund  so  far  as  it  had  gone  into 
the  treasury  had  already  been  used;  and,  therefore, 
to  attempt  to  distribute  it  on  the  1st  July  would  be 
to  borrow  so  much  money.  There  was  now  out- 
standing on  the  1st  of  this  month  between  9 and  10 
millions  of  treasury  notes,  besides  that  portion  of 
the  loan  which  was  negotiated.  The  bill  as  origi- 
nally reported  before  this  proviso  was  added,  Mr.  R. 
said,  would  have  operated  to  repeal  the  distribution 
act  on  July  1st,  for  the  reason  that  the  rate  of  duties 
proposed  by  it  was  above  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Fillmore  said  that  if  this  bill  did  not  pass  at  all, 
the  distribution  would  still  take  place,  as  the  laws 
now  stood,  on  the  1st  July  next.  It  was  simply  to 
avoid  discussion  on  the  distribution  law,  that  the 
proviso  had  been  annexed.  Some  members  were 
lor  repealing  the  clause  of  the  act  that  provided  that 
the  distribution  should  cease  when  duties  were  over 
20  per  cent.  This  proviso  did  not  suspend  or  repeal 
the  distribution  act,  but  left  it  precisely  as  if  this  bill 
did  not  pass.  The  necessities  for  this  bill  were  so 
urgent  that  they  admitted  no  delay.  Mr.  F.  would 
have  given  his  reasons,  at  the  time  when  he  made 
the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  on  this  subject  that 
he  had  reported  a few  days  ago,  but  objection  was 
made.  He  would  do  so  now.  It  was  from  the  very 
reason  that  the  committee  were  apprehensive  that 
the  result  of  the  bill  as  then  reported  would  be  to 
prevent  the  distribution  from  taking  place  under  the 
land  law  on  the  first  of  July.  It  was  for  that  reason 
and  no  other,  that  he  had  moved  to  recommit  the 
bill.  He  had  been  informed  from  the  best  authority 
that  exportations  of  goods  were  now  being  made 
from  our  ports  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
drawbacks  from  the  treasury;  and  that  so  long  as 
this  question  remained  open,  (and  it  was  possible 
that  on  the  1st  July  there  would  be  no  means  of  col- 
lecting revenue,)  so  long  they  embarrassed  the  trea- 
sury, by  holding  out  strong  temptations  to  the  export- 
ing of  goods  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  draw- 
backs and  importing  them  when  the  law  ceased  to 
act.  If  the  house  were  disposed  to  embarrass  the 
operations  of  the  treasury,  then  they  would  postpone 
this  bill;  but,  if  not,  its  passage  was  required  imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  Pickens  addressed  the  committee  to  show  that 
the  course  advocated  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  (Mr.  Fillmore,)  was  the  very  one  calculated  to 
embarrass  the  treasury.  If  this  law  passed  and  the 
money  was  not  in  the  treasury,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  would  be  obliged  to  go  into  the  market  to 
borrow  money  to  distribute  among  the  states,  and 
then  to  tax  the  people  to  refund  the  money.  Was 
that  contemplated  when  the  distribution  bill  was 
passed?  It  was  not.  If  it  had  been,  he  knew  not 
what  this  house  would  have  done,  but  the  senate 
would  not  have  passed  it.  The  20  per  cent,  clause 
was  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  vote  of 
the  senate.  He  should  like  to  know  if  there  was  any 
money  in  the  treasury  to  meet  the  distribution  act  on 
the  1st  July?  If  it  was  a fact  that  there  was  no  cash 
on  hand  in  the  treasury,  then  this  was  a naked  and 
undisguised  proposition  to  force  the  secretary  to  go 
into  the  market  and  borrow  money  on  bonds  below 
par  to  distribute  among  the  states,  and  then  to  lax 
the  people  of  this  country  to  refund  it.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  if  this  proviso  was  stricken  out, 
he  would  prefer  the  bill  to  any  other,  because  its 
provisions  were  wiser,  juster,  and  more  conforma- 
ble to  the  implied  faith  of  the  act  of  1833,  than  any 
other  act.  He  would  rejoice  to  see  it  adopted. 

Mr.  Gwin  moved  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, to  add  to  the  end  of  the  bill  the  words,  “to  a 
later  period  than  1st  August,  1842.” 

Mr.  Cushing  considered  that  the  act  of  1833,  by- 
making  it  imperative  to  collect  duties  by  home  valu- 
ation after  the  30th  June  next,  and  also  in  hard  mo- 
ney, seems  therefore,  to  have  contemplated  that 
some  law  should  be  enacted  before  the  30th  June  to 
enforce  those  provisions.  All  existing  laws  for  the 
collection  of  revenue  cease  to  operate  on  the  30th 
June  next.  No  machinery  was  yet  provided  for  de- 
termining the  home  valuation,  and  there  were  seri- 
ous doubts  whether  after  the  30th  June,  there  was 
any  law  whatever  under  which  duties  could  bo  col- 
lected. It  was,  therefore,  an  imperative  moral  duty 
for  congress  to  enact  a tariff  law,  or  otherwise  the 
government  would  come  to  a dead  stand.  No  duties 
would  be  collected,  and  our  markets  would  be  glut- 
ted with  foreign  merchandise,  and  that  already  im 
ported  would  be  liable  to  be  exported  on  account  of 
the  drawback  to  be  x-eturned  after  the  expiration  of 
the  law  on  the  30th  June.  The  protected  interests 
of  the  country  moreover  would  be  liable  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  ingress  of  foreign  merchandise. 
These  three  serious  consequences,  viz:  bankruptcy 


of  the  treasury,  glutting  with  foreign  goods,  and  | 
prostration  of  our  protected  interests,  constituted 
the  strongest  imperative  moral  necessity  to  adopt 
some  general  tariff  legislation  before  the  30th  June. 

This  present  bill,  however,  obviated  this  immedi- 
ate urgency,  and  if,  instead  of  expiring  on  the  1st 
August,  it  was  indefinite,  would  totally  extinguish 
that  urgency.  But  he  could  not  but  feel  an  internal 
dread  in  regard  to  its  possible  consequences  on  the 
tariff  interests.  He  would  yield,  however,  to  the 
imperative  necessity  which  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  told  him,  existed.  Mr. 
C.  next  proceeded  to  examine  the  relative  operations 
of  the  bill  under  consideration,  and  the  bill  as  first 
reported  by  the  committee  of  ways  and  means.  As  first 
reported,  his  understanding  was,  that  it  suspended  the 
distribution,  or,  to  speak  more  technically,  continued 
the  non-distribution.  In  the  second  bill  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means  had  reported  a proviso,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  was  to  counteract  the  preceding  por- 
tions of  the  bill,  so  as  to  have  the  distribution  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1842. 

Mr.  C.  then  referred  to  the  intimation  of  Mr. 
Pickens,  that  the  public  faith  was  involved  in  the 
compromise  act,  and  contended  that,  if  that  was  the 
case,  there  was  identically  the  same  faith  involved 
in  the  distribution  act.  He  considered  that  the  pro- 
viso was  but  a re-enactment  of  the  distribution  act, 
and  would  leave  the  tariff  to  shift  for  itself.  The 
passage  of  this  bill  would  diminish  the  urgency  for 
a tariff.  The  question  was  not  whether  they  should 
repeal  the  distribution  act,  (for  it  was  a dead  letter,) 
but  whether  they  should  infuse  into  its  dead  body  a 
soul  by  new  legislation.  He,  therefore,  entertained 
serious  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  pro- 
viso, and  thereby  knocking  away  one  consideration 
which  he  supposed  would  operate  in  obtaining  a per- 
manent tariff. 

Mr.  Underwood  said  that  he  did  not  concur  with 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Cushing)  in 
the  idea  that  there  was  any  bargaining  or  contract 
between  the  two  houses  in  respect  to  the  proviso  in- 
serted in  the  land  distribution  bill.  If  there  was  any 
such  bargain  or  contract,  Mr.  U.  could  say  for  him- 
self that  he  was  not  privy  to  it,  knew  nothing  about 
it,  and  would  not  be  bound  by  it. 

[Mr.  Cushing  said  he  did  not  speak  of  a bargain 
or  contract  between  the  two  houses,  but  supposed 
that  the  proviso  had  been  the  result  of  a compro- 
mise among  senators  representing  different  interests.] 

Even  if  that  be  the  case,  (continued  Mr.  U.)  their 
compromises  cannot  be  obligatory  upon  us  or  our 
successors.  The  proviso  to  the  land  distribution  act 
is,  like  every  other  act  of  legislation,  subject  to  re- 
peal or  modification  at  any  time  by  the  legislative 
department.  Mr.  U.  said  that  he  knew  that  the 
compromise  act,  as  it  is  usually  called,  of  1833,  had 
been  respected  as  settling  difficulties  which  at  that 
time  threatened  the  peace  of  the  country.  The  ban- 
ner of  nullification  was  then  about  to  be  practically 
unfurled.  There  were  no  such  circumstances  to 
give  solemnity  to  the  proviso  incorporated  into  the 
land  distribution  bill.  This  house  passed  the  bill 
without  the  proviso,  the  senate  incorporated  the  pro- 
viso into  the  bill,  and  it  came  to  the  house  as  an  or- 
dinary amendment.  It  was  accepted  like  any  other 
amendment,  and  is  now  liable  to  our  legislative  ac- 
tion just  as  any  other  existing  law. 

The  votes  upon  this  bill  and  the  pending  amend- 
ments will  probably  develope  the  feelings  of  mem- 
bers, and  indicate  their  ulterior  action  upon  other 
pending  questions;  and,  said  Mr.  U.  I shall  scruti- 
nize votes  with  a view  to  ascertain  the  intention  of 
members  in  regard  to  the  tariff  bill.  Their  votes 
will  develope  the  strength  of  parties  in  several  as- 
pects. First,  those  who  may  now  vote  to  repeal  the 
land  distribution  act  will  thereby  virtually  declare 
their  hostility  to  a protective  tariff.  Secondly. 
Those  who  vote  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  the  dis- 
tribution will  thereby  indicate  a willingness  to  pro- 
tect the  domestic  manufactures  of  the  country,  to 
foster  the  labor  and  industry  of  our  citizens,  and  to 
secure  the  benefits  of  a home  market  to  all  classes 
of  producers.  And  there  might  be  a third  class  of 
voters,  to  wit:  those  who  would  vote  with,  a view  to 
secure  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands,  and  who 
were  determined  to  secure  that  object  by  keeping  the 
duties  down  to  20  per  cent.,  if  the  distribution  could 
not  otherwise  be  secured. 

Mr.  U.  said,  for  himself,  that  he  was  free  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands 
was  an  object  of  the  first  importance  with  him,  and 
that  he  would  sooner  keep  the  duties  down  to  20  per 
cent,  than  give  up  the  distribution.  Mr.  U.  said  he 
was  in  favor  of  imposing  such  duties  on  imports  that 
should  accomplish  the  double  object  of  raising  re- 
venue and  affording  protection.  And  if  those  who 
were  known  to  favor  the  protective  policy  should 
unite  with  those  who  favor  the  distribution  of  the 


public  lands,  there  would  no  doubt  be  strength 
enough  to  carry  both. 

He  would  content  himself  by  declaring  that  he 
was  in  favor  of  raising  revenue,  keeping  in  view  that 
incidental  protection  which  could  and  ought  to  be 
furnished;  that  he  was  in  favor  of  adopting  retalia- 
tory measures,  to  operate  upon  those  nations  which 
placed  heavy  burdens  on  the  consumption  of  arti- 
cles produced  by  us;  and  that,  while  he  was  desi- 
rous to  accomplish  these  things,  he  desired  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  a distribution  of  the  public 
lands  among  the  states.  He  thought  ail  these  ob- 
jects would  conduce  to  the  public  interest  of  all  the 
states,  and  he  desired  to  see  them  go  hand  in  hand. 
If,  however,  they  were  to  be  separated,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands  was 
the  most  important  to  the  state  and  people  he  repre- 
sented. If  the  duties  are  kept  down  to  20  per  cent, 
a revenue  sufficiently  large  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment may  be  raised  by  enlarging  the  articles  upon 
which  it  is  imposed.  Nearly  half  our  i nportshave 
heretofore  been  admitted  free  of  duty.  It  only  re- 
quires  that  we  should  impose  a dnty  of  20  per  cent, 
upon  all  imports  to  secure  a revenue  of  §20,000,000 
or  more.  He  would  impose  a duty  upon  articles 
now  free,  and  moreover  he  would  reduce  expendi- 
tures, sooner  than  repeal  the  distribution  act.  And 
there  is  no  danger  that  the  wheels  of  the  govern- 
ment will  slop  for  want  of  means,  even  if  the  se- 
nate’s proviso  to  the  distribution  act  should  remain 
unrepealed. 

Mr.  Wise  rose  in  reply  to  Mr.  Underwocdand  said: 

Sir,  I thank  the  gentleman  for  this  candid  declara- 
tion. I have,  of  late,  oft  asserted  and  re-asserted, 
to  northern  gentlemen  and  to  southern,  to  tariff  and 
anti-tariff  gentlemen,  that  this  was  the  real  policy  of 
certain  politicians.  That  the  navy,  the  right  arm, 
and  the  army,  the  left  arm,  of  defence,  and  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  manufactures,  were  all  to  sink 
for  the  sake  of  distribution — -the  one  great  hobby  of 
one  aspirant!  Yes,  sir,  protection  is  to  cease,  and 
supplies  to  government  are  to  be  denied — interests, 
separate  and  in  the  aggregate,  are  to  suffer  and  be 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  distribution!  This  is  ho- 
nestly and  openly  now  proclaimed  to  the  manufac- 
turers by  those  who  have  heretofore  professed  to  be 
their  “friends  par  excellence!”  I am  glad  of  the 
proof  now  furnished  to  them  of  this  fact,  which  I 
have  again  and  again  asserted,  that  the  most  difficult 
obstruction  to  be  overcome  in  the  way  of  protection 
was  the  bill  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands. 

And  now,  sir,  I have  a word  to  say  to  the  friends 
of  protection.  I have  ever  been  opposed  to  laying  a 
duty  for  the  sake  of  protection  alone,  and  am  still 
opposed  to  the  protective  policy  in  that  sense.  I 
think  the  government  can  lay  duties  only  for  revenue; 
but  that  the  manufacturing  interests  are  fairly  enti- 
tled to  whatever  protection  they  can  derive  from  a 
bona  fide  revenue  tariff.  This  opinion  is  common  to 
most  of  those  who  are  called  anti-tariff' men.  And 
in  my  opinion  the  government  now  requires  enough 
and  more  than  enough  of  revenue  to  yield  fair  and 
reasonable  protection. 

1 think,  though  an  anti-tariff  man,  that  we  must 
raise  the  duties  above  20  percent. — that  the  public 
debt,  the  public  defence,  and  the  current  expendi- 
tures absolutely'  require  a liberal  and  large  increase 
of  duties.  But,  sir,  1 never  will  vote  to  lay  on  an 
additional  tax  whilst  we  are  giving  away  millions  of 
revenue  from  lands  in  the  midst  of  borrowing  and 
begging  even  for  loans  at  a sacrifice.  Bring  back 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  according  to  the 
letter  as  well  as  the  faith  of  the  act  of  distribution, 
and  I will  cheerfully  vote  to  increase  your  duties 
above  20  per  cent.  Beyond  the  reason  of  necessary 
supplies  to  government,  beyond  the  reasons  against 
a funded  public  debt,  and  beyond  the  reason  of  mak- 
ing adequate  provision  for  public  defence,  I,  though 
an  anti-tariff  man,  will  vote  to  increase  duties  libe- 
rally, in  order  especially  to  repeal  the  whole  land 
bill.  I announce  this  without  reserve  to  the  friends 
of  protection,  to  repel  the  threats  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  that  they  shall  not  have  protection 
without  giving  him  distribution.  I am  against  dis- 
tribution and  protection  both;  but  were  I put  to  a 
choice  of  the  /wo  evils,  I will  take  much  of  protec- 
tion in  preference  to  a particle  of  distribution.  The 
one,  protection,  does  benefit  partially  some  portion 
or  section  of  the  country;  but  in  distribution  there  is 
no  good  whatever — nothing  but  political  bribery 
and  corruption,  temptation  and  taxation  to  the  states 
and  the  people. 

And  why  should  not  the  land  bill  be  repealed  by 
its  own  provisions?  It  declares  on  its  own  face  that 
it  shall  be  repealed,  or  cease  and  be  suspended,  as 
soon  as  or  whenever  the  duties  are  raised  above  20 
per  cent.  It  never  undertook  to  distribute  the  land 
revenue  when  the  government  should  be  compelled 
to  call  for  more  taxation  than  20  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
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rem.  And  it  is  not  now  compelled  to  tax  beyond  20 
per  cent?  The  time  has  come,  in  my  opinion,  when 
we  must,  increase  the  revenue.  Yo«,  now,  wo  hear 
the  gentleman  denying  the  good  faith  of  legislation. 
He  says  that  we.  may  not  bind  ourselves  or  our  suc- 
cessors to  pass  or  not  to  pass  a statute;  but  does  not  the  j 
gentleman  distinguish  between  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion and  the  good  faith  of  legislators?  Here  we  liave  ! 
a bill  proposing  in  a most  insidious  form  to  repeal 
the  20  per  cent,  clause  of  the  land  bill,  passed  by 
yourselves,  and  you  are  told  that  you  are  not  bound 
in  good  faith  to  preserve  your  pledges.  Sir,  I do 
not  put  this  upon  the  ground  of  pledges.  I insist  ■ 
that  you  avowed,  by  your  votes  incorporating  the  20 
per  cent,  clause,  that  the  distribution  ought  to  cease,  I 
as  soon  as  the  government  should  be  reduced  to  bor- 
rowing  and  to  taxation  beyond  a 20  percent,  ad  va- 
lorem tariff.  That  you  ought  not  to  distribute  with 
one  hand  whilst  you  tax  with  the  other,  and  ought 
not  to  borrow  money  to  give  it  away. 

Sir,  if  this  be  another  bill  to  “head  Captain  Ty- 
ler,” I hope  and  trust  that  he  will  meet  it  with  de- 
cision.  1 have  no  authority  to  speak  for  him,  and  I 
do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  speaking  for  him, 
but  Ido  say  that  if  the  idea  be  now  to  hold  on  todis- 
tribution,  and  to  “head  Captain  Tyler”  both,  at  the 
expense  of  protection,  at  the  expense  of  revenue, 
and  of  the  army  and  navy,  by  driving  him  either  to 
veto  a tariff  bill  or  to  sign  a bill  repealing  the  20  per 
cent,  clause  of  the  land  bill — I say,  sir,  if  this  be 
the  meaning  and  object  of  gentlemen,  to  trifle  with 
the  real  interests  of.  the  people  and  government,  in  a 
mere  political  game  of  faction,  were  I the  presi^ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  gentlemen  would  find  it 
as  hard  to  head  me  on  this  occasion,  as  it  was  when 
he  vetoed  fiscal  banks  and  fiscal  corporations. 

Mr.  Everett  had  voted  for  the  distribution  bill,  and 
should  adhere  to  that  bill,  on  much  higher  conside- 
rations than  any  that  had  relation  to  the  tariff.  He 
had  voted  for  it  on  one  ground,  that  the  public  do- 
main never  belonged  to  the  general  government:  but 
he  had  voted  for  it  on  much  higher  ground;  it  was  to 
take  it  out  of  the  political  market,  where  it  had  been 
a source  of  infinite  corruption. 

So  utterly  am  I opposed,  said  Mr.  E.,  to  having 
these  lands  in  the  political  market,  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  political  aspirants,  that  sooner  than  keep 
them  there  1 would  cede  them  to  their  first  posses- 
sors. They  have  bearing,  too,  on  the  tariff:  and 
that  is  an  additional  reason,  in  my  mind,  for  desiring 
that  the  distribution  bill  should  be  in  fact  a perma- 
nent law.  I voted  for  inserting  the  clause  in  refe- 
rence to  the  compromise  act:  I did  so  because  there 
was  a necessity  for  passing  the  distribution  bill:  but 
1 waited  only  for  the  first  favorable  opportunity  that 
should  occur  to  get  rid  of  it.  I do  not  consider  the 
honor  of  congress  in  any  way  pledged  to  the  support 
of  a measure  which  was  forced  upon  us  against  our 
judgment  and  our  wishes:  and  I am  free  to  confess 
that  i desired  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  it.  Mr. 
E.  said  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wise) 
must  very  greatly  have  mistaken  the  views  of  north- 
ern gentlemen  who  voted  to  reduce  the  army  and 
the  navy  if  he  attributed  their  course  to  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  tariff.  Mr.  E.  had  voted  against  the  re- 
duction in  both  cases:  but  he  could  assure  that  gen- 
tleman that  northern  rnen  who  favored  the  reduction 
were  not  governed  by  a regard  to  the  tariff  question 
at  all. 

I Mr.  TP  ise  said  he  had  not  spoken  of  northern  gen- 
lemen,  nor  alluded  to  them:  he  had  spoken  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Underwood),  who 
had  avowed  that  such  was  his  motive. 

Mr.  Everett  said  he  had  understood  the  gentlaman’s 
observation  to  have  a further  application.  As  to 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  the  gentleman  might 
have  a very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  reasons  for 
their  course;  but  Mr.  E.  claimed  to  know  something 
about  the  feelings  of  the  north. 

Mr.  E.  said  he  had  listened  very  attentively  to  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
Cushing ) and  for  a longtime  he  had  been  quite  un- 
able to  conceive  what  could  be  his  purpose  in  mak- 
ing a long  and  labored  argument  on  so  plain  a matter; 
but  at  length  he  became  convinced  that  this  bill  and 
proviso  had  a collateral  bearing.  The  gentleman  re- 
presented Massachusetts  men;  he  did  not  know  very 
well  how  to  proceed;  he  came  at  length  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  if  the  proviso  in  the  bill  should  be  re- 
tained, the  tariff  would  stand  but  a chance;  but  for 
this  he  gave  no  reason  whatever;  nor  could  Mr.  E. 
for  his  life  trace  any  connexion  between  the  premises 
and  the  conclusion.  In  a word,  the  gentleman  seem- 
ed to  him  to  be  very  busily  devising  some  scheme  by 
which  lie  might  serve  God  and  Mammon.  [Loud 
laughter.]  But,  so  fixed  was  Mr.  E.  in  his  adhesion 
to  the  distribution  act,  that  sooner  than  shake  that 
measure  in  the  least  degree  he  would  risk  the  conse- 
quences of  the  first  of  July. 

Mr.  Foster  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the  pre- 


sent discussion  had  disclosed  a state  of  things  which  I 
he  had  long  suspected,  but  which  was  at  length  I 
onenlv  avowed.  He  had  not  been  prepared  for  such  1 
an  avowal  as  had  just  fallen  from  the  honorable  and 
dish  iguisried  gentleman  from  Vermont,  (Air.  Everett.)  ■ 

He  had  heard  with  deep  regret  from  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  the  avowal  that  he  had  voted  for  the 
proviso  in  the  distribution  bill  merely  in  order  to  pass 
the  law,  but  with  a purpose,  as  soon  as  that  was  ac- 
complished, to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  repeal 
the  proviso.  He  fully  admitted  that  the  acts  of  one 
congress  were  not  legally  binding  on  another;  and 
that  no  personal  pledges  could  alter  this  state  of 
things:  but  what  was  not  binding  in  law  might  be 
strongly  binding  in  honor  and  conscience:  and  he  ap- 
pealed to  gentlemen  who  were  here  when  the  distri- 
bution bill  passed,  to  say  whether  it  ever  could  have 
received  the  votes  of  a majority  but  for  the  insertion 
of  the  proviso?  And  if  not,  whether  those  same  gen- 
tlemen, now  here,  were  not  bound  to  sustain  that 
proviso? 

Yet  here  was  a bill  declaring  that  the  distribution 
should  not  be  suspended;  and  the  house  were  plainly 
told  that  it  was  designed  from  the  first  to  do  this  as 
soon  as  the  opportunity  should  be  presented!  This 
was  not  dealing  in  good  faith  either  with  the  oppo- 
nents of  distribution  or  with  the  president,  who  ne- 
ver would  have  signed  the  distribution  bill  unless  the 
proviso  had  heen  there. 

Mr.  Goggin  was  understood  to  inquire  whether  the 
proviso  had  been  inserted  by  the  request  of  the  pre- 
sident or  his  friends? 

•Mr.  Foster  said  he  did  not  know.  He  hoped  no 
member  of  the  house  would  be  so  indelicate  as  to 
consult  the  president  in  such  a matter.  Members  of 
the  house  acted  on  their  responsibility,  the  president 
acted  on  his;  and  Mr.  F.  did  not  know  how  he  was 
connected  with  the  matter  in  any  way  till  the  bill 
was  before  him.  Mr.  F.  concluded,  from  the  senti- 
ments previously  avowed  by  Air.  Tyler,  that  he  would 
not  have  signed  the  bill  without  the  proviso.  Mr.  F. 
made  the  fullest  disclaimer  of  any  intention  to  cast 
injurious  imputations  on  the  motives  of  gentlemen. 
He  hoped  every  man  would  consult  his  own  con- 
science, and  act  according  to  its  dictates.  For  his 
own  part,  he  believed  that  the  preservation  of  na- 
tional good  faith  was  of  more  importance  than  all 
the  tariffs  that  ever  had  been  or  would  be  passed  to 
the  end  of  time.  As  to  the  warning  which  had  been 
thrown  out,  that  certain  grand  speculators  intended 
to  ship  their  goods  for  the  benefit  of  drawback,  and 
after  the  1st  of  July  re-import  them  under  the  low 
duties,  he  was  confident  the  ingenuity  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  would  soon 
devise  a little  bill  to  put  a stop  to  such  schemes. — 
[A  voice,  “Yes,  here  it  is.”]  I knew  it  said  Mr.  F. — 

1 knew  it.  I am  not  to  be  scared  with  humbugs. 
Mr.  F.  reverted  to  the  avowal  of  Mr.  Everett,  and 
implored  the  committee  to  consider  well  before  they 
acted  in  such  a case. 

Mr.  .7.  R.  Ingersolt  believed  neither  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Foster ),  nor  himself  to  be  per- 
sonally committed  by  the  passage  of  the  6th  section 
of  the  distribution  act  of  1841,  for  which  lie  had 
voted  solely  in  consideration  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  at  large.  The  object  of  this  bill  was  to  pre- 
vent so  calamitous  a result  as  the  stopping  of  the 
wheels  of  government. 

Could  any  gentleman  refuse  to  support  a measure 
so  reasonable,  so  necessary?  Would  he  consent  to 
see  the  government  of  his  country  brought  to  an  ac- 
tual stand-still  for  want  of  the  timely  interposition  of 
congress?  Let  gentlemen  remember  that  time  wailed 
for  none.  While  gentlemen  deliberated  and  hesitat- 
ed, the  shadow  on  the  dial  continued  to  move,  and 
the  1st  of  July  would  arrive  whether  the  govern- 
ment was  ready  to  meet  it  or  not.  Should  it  find  us 
without  a revenue,  the  country  must  be  disgraced. 
To  save  us  from  such  dishonor  and  embarrassment, 
was  it  not  better  to  adopt  a precautionary  measure 
like  this,  in  order  to  afford  time  for  the  maturing  of 
a permanent  and  well  considered  arrangement  of  our 
system  of  national  policy?  The  effect  of  this  bill 
would  be,  not  to  repeal  but  to  suspend  these  provi- 
sions of  law.  The  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  would  be  kept  in  abeyance  for  a momen- 
tary space  until  congress  should  have  time  to  delibe- 
rate on  that  as  well  as  on  the  great  subject  of  the  ta- 
riff generally.  Mr.  I professed  to  have  his  mind  en- 
tirely opon  to  conviction  on  this  question  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  which  lie  had  not  occasion  fully  to  con- 
sider. As  to  the  obligation  to  maintain  the  proviso 
of  which  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  had  spoken, 
Mr.  I was  ready  to  maintan,  that,  except  in  cases  ol 
contract,  no  acts  could  be  passed  by  one  legislature 
which  might  not  be  repealed  by  a legislature  suc- 
ceeding. 

[Mr.  Foster  here  explained;  avering  that  he  con- 
sidered the  adoption  of  the  proviso  as  equivalent  to 
a contract.] 


Mr.  Iiigersoll  insisted  that  it  was  no  contract,  and 
created  no  vested  rights.  In  illustration,  he  referred 
lo  the  case  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  to  the 
bonus  given  by  the  bank  as  a consideration,  in  part, 
for  the  charter,  (a  portion  of  which  instrument  he 
quoted.)  He  then  reminded  Air.  F.  that  in  all  con- 
tracts there  was  the  essence,  if  not  the  form,  of  a 
consideration:  bnt  in  the  present  case  there  was  no 
consideration,  and  could  be  no  contract. 

Air.  Profit  said  the  passage  of  the  bankrupt  law 
was  a consideration. 

Mr,  Foster  considered  the  contract  as  moral  and 
not  legal. 

Air.  Everett  did  not  consider  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Foster ),  had  fairly  represented 
him.  The  house  had  passed  the  distribution  law 
without  any  restriction  in  reference  to  the  compro- 
mise acl;  the  senate  inserted  the  restriction  in  the 
form  of  a proviso;  the  question  then  arose,  should 
the  house  take  the  bill  with  the  restriction  or  not? — 
Mr.  E.  had  advised  to  take  it  as  the  best  thing  they 
could  then  get;  but  with  the  purpose  and  the  desire 
to  get  rid  of  the  restriction  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
done.  He  had  no  concealment,  nothing  underhand- 
ed in  the  matter.  He  assented  to  the  proviso  sooner 
than  lose  the  bill.  That  was  all. 

Mr.  Ingersolt  resumed  and  said  that  there  was  one 
additional  point  which  he  would  touch  upon:  it 
arose  from  a remark  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
(Mr.  Wise),  which  seemed  to  be  a possibility  that 
there  might  be  a course  of  legislation  in  this  matter 
w'hich  would  receive  a non-concurrence  of  the  exe- 
cutive branch  of  the  government.  Mr.  I.  would  riot 
insinuate  that  the  executive  might  have  been  prompt- 
ed by  any  differences  of  political  opinion,  or  had  any 
regard  to  considerations  of  that  sort;  but  it  some- 
times happened  that  a majority  might  veto  the  veto 
of  the  president. 

Air.  Wise  explained.  If  the  gentleman  understood 
him  as  saying  that  the  executive  would  veto  the  bill, 
be  had  misunderstood  him.  He  disclaimed  speaking 
here  for  the  president.  What  he  had  said  was,  that 
w'ere  lie  in  the  place  of  the  executive,  and  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  “head1’  him  a second  time, 
he  should  be  as  hard  to  “head”  as  he  had  been  be- 
fore. 

Air.  Ingersoll  resumed.  Let  the  legislature  proper 
do  its  duty:  let  them  obey  the  dictates  of  a sound 
patriotism  and  be  true  to  their  sense  of  public  duty, 
and  their  course  would  be  approved  and  justified  by 
the  country  at  large:  and  though  their  efforts  might 
fail,  there  was  still  a Providence  above  us  which 
overruled  all  results,  and  would  never  fail  to  guard 
and  to  guide  an  executive  and  legislature  which 
should  combine  in  an  honest  purpose. 

Air.  Goggin  went  into  the  history  of  the  distribu- 
tion bill,  adverted  to  his  own  strong  convictions  in 
its  favor,  and  attributed  them  in  a great  measure,  to 
the  arguments  urged  by  Mr.  Tyler  at  the  time  in  the 
Virginia  legislature.  He  expressed  his  mortification 
that  his  own  state  had  refused  to  receive  her  quota 
of  the  distribution,  which  would  have  obviated  the 
necessity  of  a heavy  amount  of  taxation.  Air.  G. 
then  went,  at  great  length,  into  an  examination  of 
the  course  of  Air.  Tyler  in  the  Virginia  legislature  in 
1839;  a report  made  by  him  on  the  subject  of  distri- 
bution, which  he  supported  by  elaborate  arguments; 
also  of  resolutions  moved  by  him. 

Mr.  Snyder  here  inquired  what  the  opinons  or 
course  of  John  Tyler  had  to  do  with  the  present  bill? 

Air.  Goggin  justified  his  reference  to  these  sub- 
jects by  a remark  of  Air.  Wise  that  in  a certain  con- 
tingency this  bill  would  be  vetoed  by  the  president. 

Air.  Wise  warmly  disclaimed  having  madeor  meant 
any  such  intimation.  He  had  spoken  for  himself 
alone.  At  a proper  time  he  should  follow  his  col- 
league in  ibis  review  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  votes,  and  show 
that  they  were  in  perfect  consistency  with  his  pre- 
sent views. 

Air.  Goggin  said  that  himself  and  many  other  gen- 
tlemen in  that  part  of  the  house  understood  his  col- 
league differently;  and  they  had  noticed  his  language 
the  more,  because  they  remembered  that  on  a former 
occasion,  before  a certain  celebrated  velo,  this  same 
gentleman  had  put  forth  the  same  sort  of  premonito- 
ry symptoms.  [A  laugh.] 

Mr.  Wise.  1 did;  and  there  are  gentlemen  here 
who  stated  to  the  world  that  they  did  not  believe  the 
president  would  veto  the  bank  bill,  who  knew  that 
1 told  them  expressly  that  he  would. 

Mr.  Goggin  resumed  and  continued  his  remarks 
for  some  time,  comparing  Mr.  Tyler’s  former  re- 
ports, and  votes,  and  messages  as  president  with  his 
recent  language  in  reference  to  the  distribution  act, 
arguing  to  show  that  they  were  at  utter  variance 
with  each  other. 

Air.  Profit  made  some  remarks,  and  when  he  had 
concluded,  the  chairman  gave  the  floor  to  Mr.  Gil- 
mer, who  yielded  to  a motion  by  Mr.  Morgan  that  the 
committee  rise. 
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Which  motion  prevailing,  the  committee  rose  and 
reported. 

Mr.  Fillmore  offered  a resolution  providing  that  the 
debate  on  the  “bill  to  extend  for  a limited  period  the 
present  laws  for  laying  and  collecting  duties  on  im- 
ports,” should  terminate  in  half  an  hour.  Mr.  F.  in 
offering  the  resolution,  said  it  was  well  known  that  a 
special  order  had  been  made  for  to-morrow,  and  that 
Monday  was  resolution  day;  and  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  bill  should  be  passed  without 
further  delay. 

And  the  question  being  on  its  adoption,  Mr.  Ar- 
nold, (amidst  great  confusion)  moved  the  previous 
question. 

Many  motions  were  then  made,  calls,  appeals,  &c. 
and  the  house  being  evidently  in  a bad  temper,  on 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  McKennan,  Mr.  Fillmore  arose 
and  waived  for  the  day  the  question  on  the  resolution 
he  had  offered.  Whereupon  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  June  11.  Mr.  Cushing  submitted  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  read  and  adopted. 

Resolved , That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  communicate  to  this  house,  if  in  his 
judgment  the  same  be  compatible  with  the  public  in- 
terest, the  report  of  the  commissioners  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  under  the  late  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Mexican  republic. 
Also,  a particular  statement  of  the  condition  of  all 
the  claims  preferred  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
on  the  government  of  the  Mexican  republic  for  which 
the  interposition  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  invoked,  and  which  have  not  yet  been 
satisfied. 

The  house  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  private 
bill  from  the  senate  to  confirm  certain  land  claims 
in  Louisiana,  and  the  amendments  offered  by  the  house 
committee. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  addressed  the  house  at  length  in 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  White,  of  La.  advocated  the  bill. 

The  question  was  then  taken  and  the  bill  passed  by 
yeas  84,  nays  72. 

The  apportionment  bill  was  received  as  amended 
from  the  senate,  and  the  bouse  adjourned. 

Monday,  June  12.  Mr.  Stanly  presented  a memo- 
rial from  Mr.  Poindexter,  relative  to  certain  charges 
made  against  him  in  the  house,  relative  to  the  New  1 
York  custom  house  affair. 

Mr.  Adams,  on  leave  given,  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which,  without  debate  or  division,  was 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  communicate  to  this  house,  so  far  as 
may  be  compatible  with  the  public  interest,  a copy 
of  the  quintuple  treaty  between  the  five  principal 
powers  of  Europe  for  the  suppression  of  the  African 
slave  trade;  and,  also,  copies  of  any  remonstrance  or 
protest  addressed  by  Lewis  Cass,  envoy  extraordina- 
ry and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
at  the  court  of  France,  to  that  government  against 
the  ratification  by  France  of  the  said  treaty,  and  of 
all  correspondence  between  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  France,  and  of  all  communi- 
cations from  the  said  Lewis  Cass  to  his  own  go- 
vernment, and  from  this  government  to  him,  relating 
thereto. 

Mr.  Pendleton  moved  to  amend  the  standing  rules 
of  the  house,  so  that  a question,  on  committee  of  the 
whole,  may  be  immediately  taken,  when  called  for 
by  a majority. 

A motion  was  made  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table.  The  result  was — yeas  102,  noes  91.  So  it  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Cowan,  of  Ohio,  in  pursuance  of  notice  here- 
tofore given  offered  a resolution  providing  that  no 
member  should  speak  in  the  house  or  in  commit- 
tee for  more  than  ohe  hour  upon  any  pending  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wise  objected.  The  speaker  decided  the  ob- 
jection to  be  not  valid. 

Mr.  Atherton  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  ta- 
ble. Negatived  by  noes  113,  ayes  83. 

And  the  previous  question  being  called  and  the 
main  question  put,  the  resolution  was  carried  by  yeas 
120,  nays  84. 

A resolution  was  then  offered  by  Mr.  Mtdill,  di- 
recting the  judiciary  committee  to  report  a bill,  pro- 
viding for  the  repayment  to  Andrew  Jackson,  of  the 
fine  imposed  upon  him  by  Judge  Hall.  Several  mem- 
bers expressed  their  intention  to  debate  it,  and  the 
resolution  was  laid  over  until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Everett  moved  that  the  apportionment  bill, 
as  amended  by  the  senate,  be  taken  up.  The  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  taken  up  accord- 
ingly. 

The  amendments  of  the  senate  were  then  read,  viz: 
alter  the  ratio  from  50,179  to  70,680,  and  give  an 
additional  member  to  such  states  as  may  have  more 
than  a moiety  of  the  latter  ratio. 


Mr.  jEtwcff  made  some  remarks,  and  concluded  by 
moving  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Adams  requested  the  gentleman  to  with- 
draw the  motion,  as  he  wished  to  debate  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Everett  said  the  extreme  urgency  of  the  case, 
would  not  permit  him  to  comply. 

The  question  on  seconding  the  demand  for  the  pre- 
vious question,  was  then  put,  and  negatived. 

Mr.  Adams  then  took  the  floor,  and  gave  his  views 
on  the  amendments,  at  considerable  length.  He  hoped 
the  house  would  insist  on  its  own  ratio  of  50,179, 
but  he  had  no  objection  to  that  amendment  of  the 
senate  which  gave  those  states  an  additional  member, 
which  may  have  a fraction  of  more  than  a moiety  of 
the  ratio.  To  the  latter,  however,  he  moved  several 
additional  amendments.  He  denounced  the  conduct 
of  the  senate,  in  attempting  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  representation  in  the  house,  as  contrary  to  the 
course  of  God  and  nature.  This  house,  said  he,  is 
the  democratic  branch;  it  represents  the  people;  and 
that  the  number  of  representatives  ought  to  increase 
with  the  population,  is  a first  principle  of  pure  de- 
mocracy. The  greater  the  number  of  representa- 
tives, the  greater  would  be  the  influence  of  demo- 
cracy. He  contended,  with  much  earnestness,  that 
the  senate  has  no  right  to  dictate  to  the  house  as  to 
what  its  representation  shall  be.  In  his  opinion, 
there  is  a continual  tendency  in  the  several  branches 
of  our  government  to  encroach  upon  each  other. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  W.  Cost  Johnson,  the 
floor  was  taken  by  Mr.  Pickens,  who  replied  to  Mr. 
Adams  and  regretted  to  hear  the  gentleman  denounce 
the  senate  as  an  aristocratic  body — a body  which 
was  the  result  of  compromise,  and  which  was  a legi- 
timate portion  of  the  government.  Mr.  P.  then  ad- 
vocated the  ratio  fixed  by  the  senate,  as  best  calcu- 
lated to  give  dignity  and  strength  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Cooper,  of  Georgia,  after  a short  speech,  mov- 
ed to  lay  the  bill  and  amendments  on  the  table  with 
the  view,  if  the  motion  prevailed,  to  originate  a new 
bill. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Cooper  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  ta- 
ble was  lost.  Yeas  63,  nays  135. 

Mr.  Holmes  then  took  the  floor,  and  delivered  a 
speech  in  favor  of  carrying  out  the  theory  of  the  go- 
vernment by  increasing  the  number  of  representa- 
tives in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population. 

Mr.  McKay  argued  in  favor  of  a smaller  number 
of  representatives.  He  said  gentlemen  appeared  to 
forget  the  great  amount  of  representation  we  have, 
including  the  state  legislature.  The  total  amount  of 
representation  was  above  five  thousand.  He  was  in  fa- 
vor of  the  ratio  fixed  by  the  senate. 

Mr.  Underwood  said  when  Mr.  Adams  got  up  he  ge- 
nerally sent  his  bullets  whizzing  by  the  heads  of  gen- 
tlemen for  whom  he  intended  them.  The  gentleman 
had  said  that  a high  ratio  was  essentially  aristocratic, 
and,  said  Mr.  U.  as  I have  advocated  a large  ratio,  the 
cap  fits  me.  He  (hen  made  an  elaborate  argument  in 
favor  of  a large  ratio. 

Mr.  Bourne  followed  in  a speech  after  which  the 
main  question,  viz:  shall  the  house  concur  in  the  first 
amendment  of  the  senate  striking  out  the  number 
of  50,179,  and  inserting  70,680?  was  put  and  non-con- 
curred  in.  The  vote  was,  yeas  95,  nays  112. 

After  a few  remarks  from  Messrs.  Sprigg  and 
Campbell,  of  S.  Carolina, 

Mr.  Bolls  rose  and  gave  notice  that  he  would  to- 
morrow move  a reconsideration  of  the  vote  by  which 
Mr.  Pendleton's  proposed  amendment  to  the  rules  (in 
relation  to  debate  in  committee)  had  this  day  been 
laid  on  the  table. 

And,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Botls,  the  house  adjourned. 
Tuesday,  June  14.  Mr.  Young,  of  New  York, 
moved  a reconsideration  of  the  vote  by  which  the 
house  last  evening  disagreed  with  the  senate  upon 
the  ratio  of  representation  to  the  apportionment  bill. 

After  a call  of  the  house,  the  question  was  put 
upon  Mr.  Young's  motion , and  the  house  x'efused  to 
reconsider  by  a vote  of  108  to  106. 

The  question  now  recurred  upon  the  amendment 
of  the  senate,  proposing  a representation  of  frac- 
tions. Mr.  Thompson,  of  Miss,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  30,000  should  be  a fraction 
sufficient  to  elect  a representative  beyond  the  ratio 
agreed  upon.  Mr.  Thompson  defended  his  amend- 
ment in  a brief  speech,  hut  one  which  affected  chief- 
ly the  interests  of  Mississippi.  His  amendment  was 
voted  down. 

Mr.  Adams  gave  his  opinion  briefly  and  anew  upon 
the  question  of  a fractional  representation.  He  was 
in  favor  of  the  proposition. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll  spoke  upon  the  question  and 
against  the  action  of  the  senate. 

The  previous  question  was  then  moved,  and  the 
yeas  and  nays  were  called  upon  the  question  of  con- 
currence, and  the  house  by  a vote  of  151  to  56,  de- 
cided not  to  concur,  and  of  course  that  there  should 
be  no  fractional  representation. 


All  the  senate  amendments  were  thus  non-eon- 
curred  in,  and  the  bill  passed  from  the  house  to  the 
senate. 

Mr.  Fillmore's  resolution  to  take  the  temporary  re- 
venue bill  from  the  committee  was  then  on  his  mo- 
tion considered  and  modified  so  as  to  provide  that 
all  debate  thereon  in  committee  of  the  whole  should 
terminate  to-morrow  at  2 o’clock,  and  that  then  the 
committee  should  proceed  to  vote  on  its  adoption  or 
its  various  amendments. 

The  question  on  the  resolution  was  then  taken, 
and  by  yeas  112,  nays.96,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Johnson,  the  house  went 
into  committee,  and  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  extend  for  a limited  period  the  present 
existing  tariff  laws,  (Mr.  McKennan,  of  Fenn.  in  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  Roosevelt  had  moved  an  amendment  striking 
out  the  proviso,  which  amendment  Mr.  Givin  had 
moved  to  amend  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  16th 
line,  the  words,  “to  a later  period  than  1st  August, 
1842.”  And  the  pending  question  was  on  Mr.  Gicin's 
amendment. 

Mr.  Gilmer  spoke  against  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
viso, and  against  distribution  in  the  present  state  of 
the  treasury.  He  considered  the  title  “revenue”  as 
but  a specious  title  for  this  bill,  and  that  the  bill  vio- 
lated the  compromise  act  of  1833,  and  the  proviso 
in  the  distribution  act  of  last  year;  which  proviso 
he  considered  also  as  a compromise  equally  binding 
with  the  act  of  1833.  Its  object  was  to  attempt  to 
unite  the  distribution  party  in  this  house  and  the  pro- 
tection party,  against  the  third  party  which  went 
for  a revenue  to  meet  economical  expenditures. 
This  bill  would  also  repeal  the  whole-  of  our  reve- 
nue system,  and  if  passed,  would,  by  limiting  the 
existing  revenne  laws  to  the  1st  August  and  no  lon- 
ger, throw  the  government  into  chaos.  Mr.  G.  was 
in  favor  of  extending  the  present  revenue  laws  “till 
the  further  action  of  congress,”  and  if  the  proviso 
were  struck  out,  he  saw  not  why  the  bill  should  not 
pass  in  half  an  hour.  The  true  question  was,  whe- 
ther congress  should  re-enact  the  distribution  law 
without  the  20  per  cent  clause,  whether  the  land 
proceeds  should  be  given  to  the  states,  revenne  or  no 
revenue.  He  had  always  argued  the  distribution  as 
but  a fiscal  question,  and  he  believed  that  as  such, 
and  as  a question  of  financial  policy  at  the  present 
time,  and  also  that  in  faith  to  the  20  per  cent,  com- 
promise, this  proviso  should  not  be  adopted.  When 
the  distribution  scheme  was  adopted  we  had  an  over- 
flowing treasury. 

Mr.  Goggin  said  that  the  government  had  at  that 
time  actually  commenced  the  issue  of  treasury  notes. 

Mr.  Gilmer  said  that  we  had  millions  which  were 
distributed.  Now,  however,  we  are  in  debt,  and  an 
effort  is  made  to  give  protection  above  20  per  cent, 
and  also  distribution  at  the  same  time.  If  this  bill 
does  not  pass,  the  distribution  men  will  be  obliged  to 
stick  to  tiie  compromise  under  the  distribution  law, 
in  order  to  get  their  distribution.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  endeavored  to  reduce  the  expenditures  of 
this  government,  would  endeavor  to  disappoint  both 
the  high  tariff  and  the  distribution  parties,  and 
would,  therefore,  oppose  the  passage  of  this  law. 
Mr.  G.  asked  why  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  had  not  introduced  his  revenue  bill 
before.  That  gentleman  had  said  that  he  would  not 
sit  still  and  fold  his  hands,  while  others  played  the 
demagogue  on  this  floor.  He  supposed  that  that  was 
a mere  lapsus  linguce  of  the  gentleman.  The  chair- 
man, the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  might  have  had 
foresight  enough  to  know  that  the  30th  June  would 
soon  arrive,  Mr.  G.  was  in  favor  of  extending  the 
present  revenue  laws  until  the  farther  action  of  con- 
gress, so  that  if  any  accident  should  bring  about  an 
adjournment,  the  government  would  still  go  on,  but 
was  opposed  to  interfering  with  the  compromise 
clause  of  the  distribution  act. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson  said  it  was  no  vital  question 
with  him  whether  the  bill  passed  or  not;  the  great 
subject,  distribution  and  tariff  must  come  up  and 
must  be  decided.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
(Mr.  Gilmer,)  had  treated  the  subject  of  distribution 
as  one  of  policy  only.  Mr.  J.  considered  it  as  one 
of  principle.  The  constitution  gave  to  congress  the 
most  ample  resources  for  the  procurement  of  means 
to  conduct  the  government.and  the  public  lands  never 
entered  into  the  contemplation  of  its  framers  as  a 
source  of  national  revenue.  It  provided  other  and 
abundant  sources.  Mr.  J.  had  seen  reports  from 
committees  of  both  houses  which  held  a different 
language,  but  he  considered  them  shallow  and  un- 
statesmanlike. The  lands  had  been  surrendered  by 
the  states  for  state  objects,  and  the  deeds  of1  cession 
were  as  solemn  as  so  many  treaties.  The  state  of 
the  revenue  whether  high  or  low,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  was  for 
keeping  expenditures  down  to  their  minimum,  and 
keeping  the  revenue  down  to  the  expenditures,  this 
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revenue  to  include  the  land  proceeds  and  never  to 
be  distributed  till  there  was  a surplus.  He  might  as 
well  say  then,  that  there  never  should  be  a distribu- 
tion. The  gentleman  professed  himself  friendly  to 
distribution  sub  mcdo;  hut  such  friendship  as  that  dif- 
fered in  nothing  from  .perfect  and  determined  hos- 
tility. The  constitutional  sources  of  revenue  were 
amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  gov- 
ernment. What!  were  wc  to  be  told  that  the  impo- 
sition of  duties  to  the  amount  of  20  or  24,  or  27  mil- 
lions, would  crush  this  mighty  American  people  to 
the  dust!  Mr.  .1.  considered  the  feeling  of  disfavor 
to  a tariff,  and  of  any  kind,  and  amount,  as  but  limi- 
ted in  its  extent;  it  was  not  the  feeling  of  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  .1.  never  would  have  voted  for  the  proviso 
in  the  distribution  bill  limiting  its  action  had  he  been 
present.  He  knew  not  whether  this  bill  or  either  of 
the  revenue  bills  would  become  a law,  he  had  indeed 
some  doubts  on  that  point  in  regard  to  all  three  of 
the  bills,  but  he  should  discharge  his  own  duty  fear- 
lessly, and  now  gave  notice,  that  should  the  clause 
in  this  bill,  providing  for  distribution  together  with 
revenue,  fail,  he  would  take  the  earliest  practicable 
moment  to  apply  for  leave  to  introduce  a bill  to  ap- 
point commissioners  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the 
state  debts,  with  a view  of  preparing  for  their  as- 
sumption by  the  general  government,  and  pledging 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  for  Iheir  full  liqui- 
dation. This  was  the  result  of  no  caucus  delibera- 
tions, of  no  party  dictation.  He  had  consulted  with 
no  one,  and  acted  but  for  himself,  and  unprompted 
by  any,  and  asked  gentlemen  to  pause  till  such  a bill 
should  have  been  introduced,  and  till  they  shall  have 
heard  the  arguments  in  its  support.  He  should  now 
forbear  from  even  shadowing  forth  the  grounds 
which  should  be  taken,  and  the  principles  that  would 
be  adduced  in  support  of  them.  He  would  only  say 
in  advance,  that  the  unindebted  states  need  not  take 
alarm,  as  they  would  receive  a remuneration  in  pro- 
portion to  their  population  equal  with  the  indebted 
states.  If  congress,  with  the  abundant  means  that 
government  possessed  was  going  to  wrest  from  the 
states  their  own  property,  and  not  allow  them  to  ap- 
ply it  to  the  payment  of  their  own  debts — states 
overwhelmed  in  debt,  whose  fathers  had  fought  for 
these  lands,  and  who  were  now  about  to  be  sold  out 
by  the  sheriff',  it  was  matter  for  the  people  to  look 
into,  and  most  assuredly  they  would  look  into  it  nar- 
rowly. Opposition  might  be  voted  down  here  and 
in  the  other  house,  but  there  would  come  a refluent 
wave  whose  broad  and  strong  bosom  would  carry  out 
the  public  purpose  over  all  that  might  attempt  resis- 
tance. Mr.  J.  was  aware  that  high  names  and  strong 
prejudices  could  be  arrayed  against  this  proposition 
of  assumption;  but  when  the  people  had  examined 
it,  they  would  come  to  such  a result  as  they  did  at 
the  close  of  our  revolutionary  war,  when  congress 
■was  made  to  assume  the  debts  of  the  states,  and 
pledged  the  public  lands  as  a sinking  fund  for  their 
redemption.  As  Mr.  J.  had  warned  last  winter,  so 
he  still  holds  the  belief,  that  if  distribution  were  re- 
fused, there  lies  a question  in  its  rear  which  would 
rouse  the  people  until  they  forced  congress  to  relieve 
them.  He  would  embrace  the  earliest  possible  op- 
portunily  to  carry  this  belief  out  into  action.  The 
tax  gatherer  is  abroad  in  the  land,  and  his  visits 
are  not  theoretical,  and  his  words  are  no  fanciful 
speeches  of  air-drawn  theory.  His  voice  was  the 
stern  voice  of  the  law,  and  his  grasp,  instead  of  be- 
ing the  warm  clasp  of  friendly  greeting,  was  the 
cold  unfeeling  arrest  which  bore  off  all  a man  had, 
and  sold  it  before  his  face.  Mr.  J’s  own  preference 
would  be  to  repeal  the  restrictive  clause  in  the  dis- 
tribution bill,  and  let  the  land  proceeds  be  divided 
now  and  forever  among  the  states.  It  was  true  that 
last  year  he  had  reported  a bill  which  provided,  that 
in  case  of  war  such  distribution  should  cease.  But  he 
did  it  officially,  against  his  own  opinion,  which  he 
would  now  avow.  It  was,  that  distribution  ought  to 
continue  through  war  as  well  as  peace;  and  his  own 
private  wish  would  be  that  a large  portion  of  the 
proceeds  should  go  to  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  people.  Should  the  contingency  arise,  he  had 
resolved  on  this  course,  though  there  should  be  no 
vote  besides  his  own  in  its  favor.  Reject  this  mea- 
sure of  distribution,  and  the  question  of  assumption  or 
repudiation  would  become  the  question  of  the  coun- 
try. If  the  millions  upon  millions  of  public  lands 
which  rightfully  belonged  to  the  people  of  the  states 
should  be  wrested  from  them  it  would  make  that 
other  question  omnipotent. 

Mr.  Gordon  insisted  that  the  distribution  bill  had 
been  passed  as  a financial  question  merely  and  not 
upon  the  ground  which  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land claimed  for  it.  And  he  doubted  if  that  gentle- 
man had  been  here,  whether  he  would  not  too  have 
voted  for  the  restriction  clause  sooner  than  lose  the  bill, 
which  he  must  otherwise  have  done.  The  whigs  had 
claimed  the  lands  as  belonging  to  the  states  alone  yet 
had  inserted  a clause  implying  directly,  the  contrary 


and  admitting  its  proceeds  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
general  government  whenever  its  necessities  demand- 
ed them.  Mr.  G.  severely  condemned  the  doctrine  of 
assumption.  It  was  charged  against  the  whigs  on 
the  stumps,  was  stoutly  denied,  arid  is  now  avowed 
in  the  face  of  day.  Had  such  avowals  been  made 
when  the  bill  was  pending  it  never  would  have  be- 
come a law.  New  York  would  not  pay  for  the  ca- 
nals or  rather  mud  holes  of  Indiana.  However  po- 
tential might  be  the  gentleman’s  voice  in  Maryland, 
it  would  be  hard  for  the  wave  of  opinion  of  w'hich 
he  spoke  to  pass  the  line  of  that  state.  The  gentle- 
man had  made  the  tour  of  that  state  not  long  since, 
but  where  were  the  waves  that  followed  his  voice. 
He  had  called,  as  old  Canute  another  dignitary  had 
once  done,  but  they  obeyed  not  his  voice.  They  had 
not  lifted  him  to  the  gubernatorial  chair.  The  gen- 
tleman had  inveighed  against  speeches  of  mere  de- 
clamation, but  lie  had  himself  favored  the  house 
with  one  of  as  many  words  and  as  few  thoughts  as 
it  was  often  their  privilege  to  hear.  He  had  so  long 
dwelled  on  the  subject  of  the  public  lands,  that  he 
seemed  to  have  become  almost  insane. 

Mr.  Pope  obtained  the  floor,  but  yielded  to  a mo- 
tion by  Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson  that  the  committee  rise, 
which  motion  prevailed,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  June  15.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Fill- 
more the  house  resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the 
whole  (Mr.  McKennun  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  chair) 
and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  provisional 
tariff  bill  extending  the  present  laws  to  August  the 
1st,  with  the  proviso  that  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands  shall  be  made. 

Mr.  Pope  addressed  the  committee  and  was  sure  that 
no  man  of  either  party  would  go  for  assumption  of  the 
state  debts,  and  that  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson ) would  qualify  the  language  he 
had  somewhat  hastily  employed.  Mr.  P.  desired  to 
discriminate  his  plan  from  the  one  of  that  gentleman 
and  hoped  they  would  not  be  confounded. 

His  own  plan  was,  that  congress,  having  distribut- 
ed the  avails  of  the  public  lands  among  the  states, 
should  anticipate  those  avails,  say  for  thirty  or  forty 
years,  and  on  that  b»sis  should  issue  a stock  for  one 
hundred  millions,  or  say  eighty  millions  of  dollars, 
and  let  this  be  subdivided  among  all  the  states  of  the 
union,  indebted  or  not.  This  would  enable  those  in 
debt  to  pay  the  interest  of  their  debt,  and  in  some 
cases  a part  of  the  principal.  This  was  not  a propo- 
sal to  assume  state  debts.  Far  from  it.  It  was  only 
to  change  the  modus  opernndi  in  making  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands,  by  giving  them  in 
the  most  efficient  and  most  beneficial  form.  Mr.  P. 
insisted  that  this1  scheme  was  not  visionary,  but  per- 
fectly practicable;  and  that  we  owed  it  to  the  coun- 
try as  a relief  to  its  distresses  and  embarrassments. 
It  was  due  to  our  national  character,  and  to  public  cre- 
dit; and  this  plan  of  his  would  place  them  on  high  and 
honorable  ground  for  half  a century  to  come.  It  went 
to  impose  no  original  taxes,  but  merely  to  prevent 
controversies  and  speculations  and  political  schem- 
ing about  the  land  fund.  It  was  no  party  measure; 
and  he  invoked  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  house 
to  its  support.  He  alluded  to  the  contempt  into  which 
our  credit  had  fallen  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  expressed  his  sorrow  and  indignation  at  his 
country’s  dishonor.  He  thought  his  plan  a feasible 
mode  of  extricating  the  states  from  their  trouble; 
and  he  wished  to  draw  it  forth  to  public  notice  and 
examination,  being  sure  it  would  cast  that  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  effectually  into  the  shade. 
[A  laugh.]  After  further  remarks,  too  imperfectly 
heard  to  be  here  given,  Mr.  P.  disclaimed  being  a 
follower  of  men — avowed  his  own  political  inde- 
pendence— admitted  that  he  had  ever  opposed  any 
restriction  on  the  distribution  bill,  and  said  he  should 
still  oppose  it.  He  had  not  accepted  this  as  a bar- 
gain to  carry  the  bill,  but  had  boldly  put  his  veto 
upon  it,  and  he  was  now  ready  for  its  repeal.  The 
real  question  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  this, 
shall  the  land  distribution  bill  be  repealed?  He  was 
against  its  repeal.  It  had  neverbeen  a favorite  mea- 
sure with  him;  nor  had  he  declaimed,  as  many  had 
done,  about  the  right  of  the  states  to  these  lands:  he 
had  heard  a very  great  man  say  that  they  belonged 
not  to  the  states,  but  to  the  nation.  As  the  lands 
had  been  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  Great  Britain  by 
the  common  blood  and  treasure  of  all,  they  rightful- 
ly pertained  to  all.  Without  pretending  to  decide 
this  question,  he  went  for  distribution  and  against 
the  restricting  clause,  which  looked  to  the  compro- 
mise act.  Mr.  P.  continued  with  his  remarks  and 
having  concluded 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Va.  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  proviso. 

Mr.  While,  of  la.  next  addressed  the  committee. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Md.  supported  the  bill. 

Mr.  Gamble,  replied  to  Mr.  White,  of  la. 

Mr.  Fillmore,  made  explanations  in  relation  to  the 
bill,  and  its  progress  and  vindicated  the  action  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means. 


Mr.  .Arnold,  of  Ten.  said  gentlemen  harangued 
about  distribution  as  if  the  public  lands  were  yield- 
ing a sum  worthy  of  being  contended  for.  They 
yielded  nothing  comparatively  and  would  notfo 
years  to  come.  M.  A.  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Habersham  considered  the  bill  as  a violation}! 
the  compromise  act  and  a violation  of  the  compro- 
mise implied  in  the  20  per  cent,  clause  of  the  land 
distribution  bill  of  last  session. 

The  hour  of  two  o’clock  having  arrived  the  com- 
mittee proceeded  to  vote  on  all  amendmentspending 
or  which  might  be  offered. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  motion  to  strike  out  the  proviso  was 
rejected  by  yeas  103,  noes  113. 

Mr.  Girin's  amendment  to  add  the  words  “to  a 
later  period  than  Istof  August,  1842”  was  rejected 
by  a vote  of  yeas  87,  noes  111. 

Mr.  Gilmer  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  “until 
the  1st  of  August  and  no  longer”  and  insert  “until 
the  same  shall  be  changed  by  law.”  Rejected  by 
yeas  90,  noes  10fi.  The  committee  rose  and  reported 
the  bill  as  amended  to  the  house;  and  the  house  con- 
curred in  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Eastman  moved  to  stike  out  the  proviso.  His 
motion  was  decided  in  the  negative  by  yeas  107, 
nays  113;  and  the  question  being  now  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  it  was  passed  by  the  following  vote: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Adams,  Allen,  Landaff"  W.  An- 
drews, Sherlock  J.  Andrews,  Appleton,  Arnold,  Ayc- 
rigg,  Baker,  Barnard,  Birdseye,  Boardm2n,  Botts, 
Briggs,  Brockway,  Bronson,  Milton  Brown,  Jeremiah 
Brown,  Burnell,  Calhoun,  Thos.  J.  Campbell,  Caru- 
thers.  Casey,  Childs,  Chittenden,  J.  C.  Clark.  Staley 
N.  Clarke,  James  Cooper,  Cowen,  Cranston,  Cra- 
vens, Cushing,  G.  Davis,  Deberry,  J.  Edwards, 
Everett,  Fessenden,  Fillmore,  A.  Lawrence  Foster, 
Gentry,  Giddings,  Goggin,  Patrick  G Goode,  Gra- 
ham, Granger,  Green,  Hall,  Halsted.  Howard,  Hud- 
son, Hunt,  Joseph  It.  Ingersoll,  James  Irvin,  Win. 
W.  Irwin,  James,  William  Cost  Johnson,  Isaac  D. 
Jones,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Lane,  Linn,  McKennan, 
S.  Mason,  Mathiot,  Mattocks,  Maxwell,  Maynard, 
Mitchell,  Moore,  Morgan,  Morris,  Morrow,  Osborne, 
Owsley,  Parmenter,  Pearce,  Pendleton,  Pope,  Pow- 
ell, Ramsey,  Benjamin  Randall,  Alexander  Randall, 
Randolph,  Ridgway,  Rodney,  Wm.  Russell,  James 
M.  Russell,  Saltonstall,  Shepperd,  Simonton,  Slade, 
Tru.  Smith,  Sprigg,  Stanly,  Stokely,  Straton,  A.  H. 
H.  Stuart,  John  T.  Stuart,  Summers,  Taliaferro, 
John  B.  Thompson,  Richard  W.  Thompson,  Tilling- 
hast,  Toland,  Tomlinson,  Triplett,  Trumbull,  Under- 
wood, Van  Rensselaer,  Wallace,  Washington,  E.  D. 
White,  Joseph  L.  White,  Thos.  W.  Williams,  Joseph 
L.  Williams,  Yorke,  A.  Young,  J.  Young — 1 16. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Atherton,  Beeson,  Bidlack,  Black, 
Bowne,  Boyd,  Brewster,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Charles 
Brown,  Burke,  Wm.  Butler,  Wm.  O.  Buttler,  Green 
W.  Caldwell,  Patrick  C.  Caldwell,  John  Campbell, 
Wm.  B.  Campbell,  Chapman,  Clifford,  Clinton,  Coles, 
Colquit,  M.  A.  Cooper,  Cross,  Daniel,  R.  D.  Davis, 
Dawson,  Doan,  Doig,  Eastman,  John  C.  Edwards, 
Egbert,  Ferris,  John  G.  Floyd,  Chas.  A.  Floyd,  For 
nance,  Thomas  F.  Foster,  Gamble,  Gilmer,  Wm.  O. 
Goode,  Gordon,  Gustine,  Gwin,  Habersham,  Harris, 
J.  Hastings,  Hays,  Holmes,  Hopkins,  Houck,  Hous- 
ton, Hubard,  Hunter,  Chas.  J.  Ingersoll,  Jack,  Cave 
Johnson,  John  W.  Jones,  Keim,  A.  Kennedy,  King. 
Lewis,  Littlefield,  Lowell,  Abraham  McClellan,  R. 
McClellan,  McKay,  McKeon,  Alfred  Marshall,  John 
Thompson  Mason,  Mathews,  Medill,  Miller,  New- 
hard,  Oliver,  Patridge,  Payne,  Pickens,  Plumer, 
Proflit  Read,  Reding,  Rencher,  Reynolds,  Rhett, 
Riggs,  Rogers,  Roosevelt,  Saunders,  Shaw,  Shields, 
Snyder,  Steenrod,  Sumter,  Sweriey,  J.  Thompson, 
Turney,  Van  Buren,  Warren,  Watterson,  Weller, 
Westbrook,  James  W.  Williams,  Wise,  Wood — 103. 

A message  was  received  from  the  senate  informing 
the  house  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  the  armed 
occupation  of  Florida,  and  also  informing  that  the 
senate  insisted  on  its  amendments  to  the  apportion- 
ment bill. 

The  apportionment  bill  was  then,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Everett,  taken  up. 

Mr.  Everett  moved  that  the  house  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  both  the  amendments  of  the  senate; 
and  the  question  being  taken  first  on  the  first  amend- 
ment substituting  70,680  for  50,179,  shall  the  house 
recede? ; it  was  decided  in  the  negative  by  yeas  104. 
nays  110.  The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  2nd 
amendment  (in  relation  to  fractions,)  and  the  house 
refused  to  recede. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson  moved  that  the  house  adhere  to 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the  senate. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  shall  the  house  ad- 
here to  its  disagreemeut  to  the  first  amendment  of 
the  senate?,  and  was  decided  in  the  negative,  by 
noes  127,  yeas  80. 

The  question  on  adhering  to  its  disagreement  to  the 
2nd  amendment  being  about  to  be  taken,  on  motion 
the  house  adjourned, 
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Central  America.  Balize.  papers  to  May  14th  : 
state  that  the  ex-president  Morazan  passed  near  the  ! 
port  of  Realejo,  apparently  bound  for  Costa  Rica. 
He  had  five  vessels,  one  of  which  mounted  eight  j 
guns  and  was  accompanied  by  all  his  ol  I officers  and  j 
had  funds  in  abundance.  The  claims  of  Great  Britain  | 
against  Central  America  are  to  be  prosecuted  by  her 
diplomatic  agent. 

Antiquities.  A curious  discovery  of  a Roman 
villa,  with  various  antiquities,  has  been  made  at 
Comberton,  in  Cambridgeshire,  Eng.  It  is  described 
as  nearly  as  perfect  as  some  of  the  houses  at  Pom- 
peii. 

J.  T.  Audubon,  the  American  ornithologist,  has 
received  as  a compliment  from  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, through  the  hands  of  the  Russian  minister  to  the 
United  States,  a magnificent  gold  snuff  box,  studded 
with  costly  diamonds — estimated  to  have  cost  over 
two  thousand  dollars. 

Bank  Items.  The  attempt  of  the  Banks  of  New 
Orleans  to  resume  specie  payments  has  proved  una- 
vailing. They  resumed  on  the  18th  and  19th  ult.; 
an  immediate  depreciation  of  the  Municipality  notes 
ensued,  and  on  the  20th  a mob  destroyed  several 
brokers’  shops,  but  was  soon  quelled  with  the  arrest 
of  the  ringleaders.  In  a few  days,  more  than  $600,- 
000  were  drained  from  them.  Some  disagreement 
amongst  themselves  led  to  distrust;  a panic  and  a se- 
vere run  ensued,  which  some  of  them  maintained  for 
several  days,  but  finally  all  had  to  suspend.  The 
Citizens  bank  and  Louisiana  state  bank  on  the  31st 
ult.  announced  that  they  suspend  until  the  5th  Dec’r. 
The  Consolidated  bank,  the  Commercial  bank  and 
the  Canal  bank  were  overwhelmed  on  the  1st  inst. 
The  crowd  was  tremendous  and  some  lives  were 
lost.  The  City  bank  held  out  until  the  2d  inst.  but 
then  gave  in.  The  Mechanics  and  Traders  bank,  the 
Carrollton  bank,  the  Union  bank,  and  the  Bank  of 
Louisiana  continue  to  pay  specie,  but  except  the  lat- 
ter, they  are  said  to  have  no  notes  out,  and  to  be  do- 
ing but  little  business. 

Buenos  Ayres  Massacre.  Letters  from  Buenos 
Ayres  speak  of  a massacre  of  the  centralists  or  Uni- 
tarians, commenced  by  the  federalists,  their  political 
opponents  in  that  city,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the 
successes  of  their  army  in  the  north.  The  public 
papers  preserved  silence  on  the  subject.  On  the 
night  of  the  11th  of  April,  the  anniversary,  of  Gen. 
Rosas’  installation,  they  commenced  the  work  of 
butchery,  and  cut  the  throats  of  all  they  met  in  the 
streets  of  the  Unitarians,  and  threw  their  bodies  in 
a cart  to  be  taken  out  of  the  city.  Two  or  three  hun- 
dred had  fallen  victims. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  heads  of  two  per- 
sons were  found  hanging  in  the  principal  public  beef 
market,  having  had  blue  ribbons  drawn  through  their 
nostrils.  Many  of  these  assassinations  were  acts  of 
private  vengeance;  and  it  was  not  till  others  had 
been  killed  besides  centralists,  that  the  authorities 
interfered. 

These  proceedings  have  been  entirely  among  the 
natives  themselves.  The  rights  and  property  of  fo- 
reigners have  been  respected. 

The  Unitarians  were  escaping  to  Montevideo  and 
elsewhere,  as  many  of  them  as  could.  Rosas  has  is- 
sued a decree  disapproving  of  these  atrocities. 

Canada  improvements.  A writer  in  the  last  To- 
ronto Patriot  estimates  the  money  to  be  expended  in 
making  internal  improvements,  in  the  province  this 
season,  at  <=£600,000,  or  about  two  and  a half  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  All  the  Canadian  prints  and  business 
men 'seem  to  rejoice  exceedingly  at  the  circumstance 
that  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal  is  abandoned 
for  some  years  at  least,  while  rival  improvements  in 
Canada  are  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  will  soon  be 
completed. 

Corn  brings  in  the  Baltimore  market,  53  to  55. 

Chicago  is  now  abundantly  supplied  with  the  pure 
water  of  Lake  Michigan,  raised  by  steam  engines. 

Croton  Aqueduct,  (New  York.)  Messrs.  Ste- 
vens, Ward,  Ring,  and  Birdsall,  the  water  commis- 
sioners, have  been  making  a journey  through  the 
aqueduct,  entering  at  its  mouth,  the  Croton  river, 
and  pursuing  their  course  along  the  tunnel  thirty- 
three  miles,  sometimes  above  ground  and  sometimes 
below;  occupying  in  the  whole  three  days.  The 
general  condition  of  the  work  they  found  good,  and 
the  small  checks  and  some  openings  left  to  draw  the 
water  while  the  last  finish  was  being  put  upon  the 
work,  have  been  directed  to  be  closed  up.  The  line 
of  aqueduct  and  the  dam  will  both  be  so  far  comple- 
ted as  to  introduce  the  water  into  the  city  by  the 
time  proposed  by  the  commissioners— on  the  4th  of 


July.  The  pipes  across  the  Iiarlem  river  are  alrea- 
dy laid,  and  have  been  filled  with  water  to  prove 
their  tightness  and  ability  to  resist  the  head,  which 
is  about  120  feet.  In  both  respects  the  proof  was 
satisfactory. 

Connecticut.  The  legislature  adjourned  on  the 
10th  instant. 

The  house  of  representatives  by  a vote  of  107  to 
54,  have  passed  a bill  to  repeal  all  laws  regulating 
the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors. 

They  have  postponed  till  the  next  session  the  bill 
for  the  total  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt;  and 
appointed  four  commissioners,  viz;  Samuel  Church, 
Ralph  I.  Ingersoll,  Isaac  Toucey,  and  Stillman  K. 
Wightman,  to  take  that  subject  into  consideration, 
and  also  the  attachment  laws,  and  report  at  the  next 
session  such  bill  or  bills  on  the  subjects  as  they  may 
think  are  demanded  by  the  people. 

The  house  by  a vote  of  97  to  50,  have  also  passed 
a bill  prohibiting  students  from  obtaining  a residence 
so  as  to  be  qualified  to  vote  in  the  town  where  they 
are  obtaining  an  education.  This  bill  is  intended  to 
apply  particularly  to  Yale  College. 

Consul.  The  president  has  recognised  Frederick 
Boiler  Garf  as  vice  consul  of  the  Oriental  Republic 
of  Uruguay  for  the  port  of  Baltimore. 

The  festival  in  honor  of  Henry  Clay,  at  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  on  June  10,  was  attended  by  from 
15  to  25,000  people  of  whom  2 or  3,000  were  ladies. 
A banner  was  presented  by  a deputation  from  the 
whigs  of  Ohio,  to  the  ladies  of  Kentucky,  the  state 
whose  highest  majority  in  the  late  election  of  presi- 
dent Harrison,  won  the  flag.  When  the  13th  senti- 
ment in  toast  of  Henry  Clay  had  been  read,  and  the 
repeated  cheers  with  which  it  was  received  had  sub- 
sided, he  arose  and  addressed  the  vast  assembly  for 
two  hours. 

Deaths.  James  Barbour,  ex-governor  of  Virginia 
and  for  many  years  speaker  of  her  house  of  dele- 
gates and  senator  in  congress,  also  formerly  secreta- 
ry of  war  and  minister  to  Great  Britain,  died  at  his 
residence  in  Orange  county,  Virginia,  on  June  8th, 
aged  67  years,  minus  3 days. 

Henry  Southard  (father  of  the  late  president  of  the 
senate)  died  at  his  residence,  Somerset  county,  New 
Jers°y,  on  22d  ult.  aged  9 5 years. 

There  were  116  interments  at  New  York  last 
week. 

Monroe  Edwards  Convicted.  The  jury  in  the 
case  of  Monroe  Edwards,  on  trial  for  forgery  for  se- 
veral days  past,  before  the  court  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner,  New  York,  came  into  court  a little  after  10 
o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  after  having  been  out 
since  4i  o’clock,  P.  M.  on  Monday,  and  rehirned  a 
verdict  of  guilty. 

The  Earthquake.  Details  of  the  late  earthquake 
in  the  West  Indies  continue  to  reach  us.  It  was  se- 
verely felt  at  Turks  Island,  at  Salt  Key,  by  the 
Tweed  steamer  at  sea,  whose  captain  believed  she 
had  struck  a rock,  and  at  St.  Domingo  where  the 
American  consul  perished. 

Exchange.  New  York  on  England  7j;  on  France 
5,40;  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  j a par. 
Virginia  2(  a 2|;  N.  Carolina  3. 

The  exploring  squadron,  which  left  the  United 
States  in  August  1838,  has  returned  with  many  curio- 
sities of  the  Pacific,  South  and  Australian  seas,  and 
with  the  numerous  and  valuable  results  of  their  ex- 
plorations. 

Florida.  Meetings  in  favor  of  a state  govern- 
ment are  being  held  in  the  different  counties  of  Mid- 
dle and  West  Florida.  So  far  as  we  can  learn, 
scarcely  a dissenting  voice  has  been  raised  against 
the  measure.  So  say  the  Florida  papers. 

Geological  Changes.  The  editor  of  the  Far- 
mer’s Monthly  Visitor  says  that  where  the  Merri- 
mack river  flowed  deep  in  its  bed,  sufficient  to  float 
a 74  gun  ship,  thirty-three  years  ago,  he  has  for  seve- 
ral years  past  mowed  good  English  grass,  at  the  rate 
of  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  and  where  he  raised 
stout  corn  twenty-five  years  ago,  is  now  the  centre  of 
the  greatest  depth  ol  the  river!  He  furthermore 
says  that  no  human  power  can  alter  these  changes, 
constantly  going  on  in  the  Concord  intervale,  since  the 
encroachments  of  the  river  commence  in  the  quick- 
sand at  the  centre,  where  neither  layers  of  rocks,  or 
trees,  or  driven  piles  have  any  effect!  [ Boston  Mer- 
cantile Journal. 

Individual  items.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  on  10th  inst.  on  his  way  westward.  Mr. 
Calhoun  has  gone  to  the  south  on  a visit  to  his  gold 
mines  in  Georgia  which  are  yielding  from  630  to 
1,892  dwts.  per  day. 


Indians.  The  Madisonian  says  that  recent  advices 
have  been  received  at  the  war  department,  which 
furnish  ground  for  a serious  apprehension  that  a con- 
flict will  take  place  between  the  Sioux  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  united  band  of  the  Ottawas,  Chippewas 
and  Potawatamies,  living  near  the  Council  Bluffs. 

Crops  in  Illinois  will  be  abundant,  but  the  locust 
and  army  worm  are  said  to  abound  in  the  state.  The 
Alton  Telegraph  says:  “The  locusts  have  literally 
taken  possession  of  the  forests.  Never  within  our 
recollection  have  we  seen  such  quantities  as  at  pre- 
sent exist  in  this  section  of  the  state.  The  result, 
doubtless,  will  prove  the  destruction  to  a great  ex- 
tent, of  the  foliage,  as  well  as  the  small  limbs  of  the 
trees.” 

Loans.  The  loan  of  $1,128,300  recently  negotia- 
ted for  the  state  of  New  York  was  taken  by  207  in- 
dividuals. The  city  loan  was  taken  in  the  same 
manner.  They  are  now  selling  at  1|  a 2£  premium. 
They  pay  seven  per  cent  interest  now. 

The  British  navy,  the  largest  in  the  world,  em- 
ploys in  time  of  peace  33,000  able  bodied  seamen, 
2,000  lads,  and  13,000  royal  marines,  forming  in  all 
an  effective  force  of  46,000  men,  and  2,000  lads. 

Rhode  Island.  The  suffrage  men  continue  to 
hold  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  an  or- 
ganization to  eventually  secure  the  changes  in  the 
constitution  for  which  they  have  been  contending. 
Several  penitential  communications  have  lately  been 
published  by  actors  in  the  late  commotions.  Among 
them  Z.  Allen,  the  uncle  of  Mr.  Dorr,  denies  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Anthony  respecting  a compromise. 
Mr.  H.  D’Wolf,  their  late  military  leader,  states 
that  he  took  command  for  no  purpose  but  to  keep 
order,  prevent  bloodshed,  and  protect  property,  and 
was  so  placed  as  to  be  unable  to  avoid  it. 

New  York  School  Commissioners.  The  election 
has  resulted  in  the  choice  of  13  in  favor  and  21 
against  the  new  school  law.  The  majority  is  eight 
therefore,  against  the  law — the  whigs  and  four  of  the 
opposition  being  opposed  to  it. — JY.  Y.  Am.  June  8. 

Steamers.  The  Medina  steamer,  whose  loss  at 
Bermuda  we  noticed  last  week,  is  said  to  have  been 
valued  at  =£100,000  sterling,  of  which  the  Royal  com- 
pany will  suffer  <£70,000.  She  was  fitted  up  supe- 
riorly to  any  on  the  line. 

The  price  of  passage  in  the  Cunard  line  has  been 
reduced  to  $135. 

Tobacco.  The  inspections  of  last  week  in  Balti- 
more exceeded  in  quantity  any  former  week,  being 
2,077  hhds.  In  the  last  ten  weeks,  17,275  hhds.  have 
been  inspected  in  this  city,  of  which  14.156  were 
Md.  Prices  continue  firm,  though  the  demand  is 
affected  somewhat;  common  Maryland  2,50  to  $3,50; 
middling  to  good  4,50  to  $6,50;  good  $7a8;  fine  8 to 
§12.  Ohio  is  in  demand,  nearly  500  hhds.  having 
gone  off  this  week;  prices,  however,  without  im- 
provement on  our  last  quotations. 

• 

The  Button-Wood  Trees  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston,  and  from  thence  as  far  south  as  N.  Jersey 
appear  to  have  been  killed  by  a frost  which  occurred 
in  the  spring  of  1841  as  they  were  budding,  and 
whicli  they  showed  the  effect  of  last  summer,  but  it 
is  far  more  obvious  this  season. 

Fur  trade.  A party  of  about  a dozen  freemen, 
(i.  e.  traders  on  their  own  hook),  from  the  Forks  o f 
the  Platte,  arrived  yesterday  on  the  steamboat 
Thames,  from  Independence.  They  report  that 
Messrs.  Bent  & Co.  have  traded  with  greater  suc- 
cess than  during  any  previous  season,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected here  before  the  first  of  June,  with  upwards 
of  eleven  hundred  packs  of  robes  and  two  or  three 
thousand  pounds  of  beaver. 

[S/.  Louis  Repul).  May  13. 

Vendoyi,  the  Fejee  chief  who  was  brought  to  the 
United  States  in  the  U.  S.  ship  Vincennes,  died  on 
the  11th. 

West  Point.  The  annual  examination  at  West 
Point,  commenced  on  the  5th.  The  board  of  visi- 
tors was  organized  by  choosing  gen.  McAffee,  of 
Kentucky,  as  president,  and  the  Rev.  Prof.  Potter,  of 
Union  college,  as  secretary.  The  examination  will 
last  a fortnight,  probably. 

Wheat  is  in  demand  at  Philadelphia  at  §1,20,  at 
Baltimore  1,10  to  §1,22  for  Pennsylvania  red;  prime 
lots  of  Maryland  white  §1,35. 

N.  Y.  Whigs.  The  Whig  Young  Men's  state  cen- 
tral committee  at  Albany,  have  published  a call  for 
a meeting  of  the  young  men  of  the  state  at  Auburn, 
on  the  27th  of  July  next,  to  adopt  measures  for  a 
thorough  reorganization  of  the  Whig  party  prepara- 
tory to  the  next  fall  election. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  steamer  Britannia  arrived  at  Boston  on  the 
18th  instant  with  London  and  Liverpool  dates  of  the 
4th  June  thirteen  days  later  European  news. 

The  British  war  steamer  Rhadamanlhus  arrived 
at  Halifax  on  the  18th  instant,  with  despatches  for 
Lord  Ashburton,  and  orders  for  the  Warspito  now  at 
New  York  to  proceed  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
special  messenger  to  Lord  Ashburton  came  from  Ha- 
lifax in  the  Britannia,  and  it  is  rumored  that  his  de- 
spatches are  qf  importance. 

The  British  appear  to  be  making  immense  prepa- 
rations for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  China  and 
India.  No  less  than  50,000  stand  of  arms  had  been 
forwarded  to  Bombay  by  way  of  Alexandria  and 
Suez. 

Attempts  upon  the  life  of  the  queen  of  England.  Ano- 
ther madman,  or  a monster  without  the  excuse  of 
madness,  has  attempted  the  assassination  of  the  so- 
vereign of  the  British  empire.  At  six  o’clock  on 
Monday  evening,  as  her  majesty,  accompanied  by 
Prince  Albert,  was  returning  to  the  palace,  in  an 
open  barouche,  with  outriders,  an  assassin  presented 
a pistol  and  discharged  it  at  the  queen,  from  very 
nearly  the  same  spol  on  Constitution  hill  from  which 
Oxford  fired.  The  wretch  was  instantly  seized  by 
a soldier  of  the  Scotch  Fusileer  Guard.  He  was  at 
first  supposed  to  be  a foreigner,  but  it  appears,  un- 
happily, that  he  is  an  Englishman,  named  John  Fran- 
cis, son  of  a scene-shifter  at  one  of  the  theatres.  He 
is  about  20  years  of  age. 

The  royal  cortege,  when  the  pistol  was  discharged, 
was  fortunately  proceeding  at  a rale  rather  more  ra- 
pid than  usual,  and  to  that  circumstance,  it  is  suppos- 
ed, her  majesty,  in  a gr,  at  measure  owes  the  preser- 
vation of  her  life,  as  Francis  was  seen  by  a police 
constable  to  take  deliberate  aim.  The  act  had  been 
noticed  by  Prince  Albert,  who  sat  on  the  right  hand 
of  his  royal  consort,  and  who  immediately  rose  from 
his  seat.  He  pointed  out  the  miscreant  to  one  of  the 
outriders,  when  the  royal  servant  got  off  his  horse  to 
assist  in  his  apprehension,  but,  finding  him  secure  in 
custody,  again  followed  his  royal  carriage. 

A respectable  woman  states  that,  just  before  the 
attempt  she  heard  the  prisoners  say  to  another  man 
in  a flannel  jacket,  “The  queen!  why  should  she  be 
such  an  expense  to  the  nation?  It  is  to  support  her 
in  such  grand  style  that  us  poor  fellows  have  to 
work  hard.” 

The  barrel  of  the  pistol  was  quite  warm  when  ta- 
ken from  the  prisoner.  Of  course,  at  present,  there 
cannot  be  any  evidence  as  to  whether  it  was  loaded 
with  balls  or  slugs,  but  the  impression  is,  that  it  was 
loaded  with  a ball;  but  search  for  it  has  been  inef- 
fectual. 

It  appears  that  an  attempt  also  had  been  made 
upon  her  majesty’s  life  on  Sunday.  A Mr.  Pearson 
states  that,  on  Sunday,  about  two  o’clock,  while 
walking  in  St.  James  park,  he  saw  the  carriage,  con- 
taining her  majesty,  Prince  Albert,  and  suite,  ap- 
proaching from  the  chapel  royal,  and  when  near  the 
little  gate  leading  out  of  the  drive  into  the  Green 
park,  he  saw  a young  man,  who  was  standing  near 
him,  with  his  back  to  th  ■ rails,  pull  a pistol  out  of 
his  breast,  and,  as  the  queen’s  carriage  passed,  pre- 
sent it,  but  whether  he  pulled  the  trigger  he  could 
not  tell. 

Parliament  reassembled  on  the  20th  ult.  after  the 
Easter  holidays. 

Sir  R.  Peel’s  tariff  bill  was  passing  quietly  and 
surely  through  the  commons.  Much  apprehension 
among  the  stock-breeders  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  proposition  to  admit  live  cattle  at  a fixed  duty; 
but  sir  it.  Peel  stood  firm,  and  the  duty,  as  prepared 
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by  him,  of  20s.  or  $4  80  a head,  was  adopted.  Lord 
Howick  attempted,  without  success,  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  foreign  butter  to  10s.  instead  of  =£1  per  cwt. 
But  sir  R.  Peel  objected.  He  said  $40,000  revenue 
was  at  stake  on  that  day.  Many  other  points  of  de- 
tail were  argued;  but  in  all  the  minister  maintained 
his  ground,  and  his  tariff  will,  as  well  as  his  revenue 
tax  bill,  doubtless  become  laws. 

The  income  tax  bill  was  passed  to  a third  reading, 
in  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  31st  ult.  by  a vote  of 
255  to  149 — and  was  subsequently  passed.  In  the 
house  of  lords,  the  11th  instant  had  been  fixed  upon 
for  its  second  reading. 

London  market  June  3d.  All  descriptions  of  coffee 
are  extremely  depressed,  and  quotations  little  more 
than  nominal;  some  St.  Domingo  has  been  sold  from 
31s.  to  33s.  and  a few  bags  Brazil  at  33s.  to  34s.  for 
colony  good  ordinary,  being  again  Is.  to  2s.  lower. 
In  the  near  ports  of  the  continent,  the  transactions 
continue  on  a very  limited  scale. 

Flour  and  wheat.  American  flour  of  good  quality 
would  to-day  bring  29s.  per  barrel,  and  Canada  free 
34s.  to  35s.  Bonded  wheat  has  been  dealt  in  largely, 
botli  to  arrive  and  in  granary,  at  an  advance  of  about 
3s.  per  qr.  but  the  demand  has  now  subsided.  The 
weather  is  extremely  fine,  and  the  late  rains  have 
done  much  good  to  the  growing  crops.  Present  du- 
ties are,  on  wheat  12s.  per  qr.  and  flour  7s.  3d.  per 
barrel. 

Lead.  Missouri  has  been  selling  at  Liverpool  at 
171.  per  ton;  we  quote  it  171.  to  181. 

Tea.  The  various  public  sales  since  our  last  have 
offered  44,000  packages,  of  which,  however,  only 
9,700  have  been  sold.  On  Congou,  a decline  of  2d. 
per  lb.  has  occurred;  Twankays  are  lid.  and  young 
hyson,  imperial  and  gunpowder  2d.  to  3d.  lower, 
while  on  Souchong  a decline  of  4d.  has  been  submit- 
ted to.  We  quote  Congou  from  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  lOd.  to 
2s.  4d.  and  Twankays  from  Is.  6gd.  to  Is.  7d.  Present 
stocks  in  London,  38,180,000  lbs.  against  28,820,000 
lbs.  last  year. 

Banca  tin  is  held  firmly  at  701.  to  711:  Straits  66 
to  671. 

Tobacco.  In  the  finer  kinds  of  both  leaf  and  strips 
a moderate  businesss  has  been  doing,  but  ordinary 
qualities  of  all  descriptions  are  entirely  without  de- 
mand, though  there  are  eager  sellers. 

Turpentine  without  change:  we  quote  it  at  12s.  to 
12s.  fid.  at  which  one  or  two  parcels  are  offering. 

Bank  of  England.  Quarterly  average  of  the 
weekly  liabilities  and  assets  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
from  the  1st  day  of  March  to  the  21st  day  of  May, 
1S42,  both  inclusive,  published  pursuant  to  the  act  3 
and  4 W.  IV.  cap.  98: 

Liabilities.  Assets. 


Circulation,  <£17.536,000 
Deposits,  8.015,000 


Securities, 

Bullion, 


£21,366,000 

7,032,000 


£28,398,000 


£25,581,000  _ 

Downing  street,  May  27[  1842. 

Compared  with  the  last  monthly  return  this  state- 
ment exhibits  an  increase  of  £301,000  iri  the  circu- 
lation, a decrease  of  £138,000  in  the  deposits,  a de- 
crease of  £532,000  in  the  securities,  and  an  increase 
of  £442,000  in  the  amount  or  bullion. 

London  money  market , June  3.  “It  does  not  appear 
to  us  (says  the  Banker’s  Circular),  that  the  value  of 
money  is  likely  to  fall  lower;  at  least  we  may  say 
that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  look  it  up  at  a low 
rate  permanently,  or  for  a considerable  period.  The 
East  India  company  must,  we  think,  at  no  distant 
date,  come  into  the  English  markets  as  borrowers. 
They  have  raised  the  rate  of  rupee  in  drawing  from 
Is.  10.  to  Is.  lid.  to  2s.  Id.  This  will  probably  force 
out  remittances  of  silver  and  some  gold  from  England 
to  India. 

London  Exchange.  News — Friday  evening,  June  3. 
The  English  funds  are  very  flat  to-day,  with  scarcely 
any  business;  Consols  91 1 ex  dividend;  three  percents, 
reduced,  91j  91^;  three  and  a half  per  cents,  re- 
duced, lOOi  100  j;  ditto,  new,  100|;  bank  stock,  168j; 
India  stock,  250,  252;  India  bonds,  22,  24;  exchequer 
bills,  old,  42,  44;  advertised,  I 36,  39  prem. 

American  funds.  Pennsylvania  5 per  cent  4713; 
U.  S.  bank  20  3i. 

Corn  exchange.  The  weather  continues  favorable 
for  the  growing  crops.  Foreign  wheat  was  very 
dilficult  of  disposal,  but  unaltered  in  value.  In 
bonded  wheat  we  did  not  hear  of  any  transactions. 
English  wheat  is  firm  at  Monday’s  rates,  and  bond- 


t ed  is  held  at  2s.  to  3s.  more  than  it  would  bring  by 
paying  the  present  duty;  in  consequence  very  little 
has  been  done  in  it  to-day.  The  averages  are  advanc- 
ing slowly.  , 

London,  June  3.  American  stocks.  Alabama  ster- 
ling bonds,  5 per  cent.  1859,  50.  Illinois  6’s,  1870 
ditto  dollar  6’s,  1860,  19  to  22.  Indiana  sterling 
5’s,  1863,  and  ditto  dollars,  20  to  22.  Louisiana 
sterling  5’s,  63.  Maryland  sterling  5’s,  50.  New 
York  state  5 per  cent.  1845  to  1860,  74.  Ohio  6’s 
1850  to  1860,70.  Pennsylvania  5’s,  1854  to  1865,' 
47.  Canada  92  per  cent.  United  States’  bank  shares 
15s.  per  share. 

Liverpool  market.  Cotton — June  3.  A lively  de- 
mand for  cotton  throughout  the  week,  and  a pretty 
large  business  was  done;  sales  34,450  bags.  The 
market  has  been  abundantly  supplied,  but  holders 
have  shown  no  disposition  to  give  way  in  price,  but 
on  the  contrary,  have  contended  for  extreme  rates 
which  have  generally  been  obtained  without  difficul- 
ty. Speculators  have  bought  largely,  including  6,500 
Am,  and  have  taken  850  Am.  The  trade  lias  taken 
considerably  more  than  their  usual  weekly  consump- 
tion, owing  to  the  improvement  in  the  yarn  and  goods’ 
market  which  was  last  Tuesday  at  Manchester  rather 
better  than  on  the  previous  week.  Forwarded  into 
the  country  last  month  unsold  3,000  Am.  To-day’s 
sales  about  5,500  bags,  taken  chiefly  by  the  trade,  at 
steady  rates. 

Sales  from  the  28th  ultimo  to  the  3d  inst.  inclusive 
280  Sea  Island  8Ial3:  30  Stained  do.  5ja6);  9.950 
Upland  4a6j;  12,340  Orleans  4a8j;  6,410  Alabama 
and  Mobile,  4a6f. 

Corn  exchange.  Upon  all  foreign  and  colonial  grain 
and  flour,  duties  remain  unchanged  for  the  ensuing 
week.  In  flour  under  lock  no  sales  have  transpired, 
and  all  kinds  available  for  consumption  have  moved’ 
off  very  sparingly  at  late  prices.  Indian  corn,  be- 
ing still  in  request,  commands  45s.  to  46s.  per  quar- 
ter of  480  lbs.  Wheat  per  70  lbs.  United  States 
mixed  9s.  6d.a9s.  9d.;  Indian  corn  per  480  lbs,  duty 
paid,  42s.a4Gs.;  flour,  Canadian  per  bbl.  of  196  fbs. 
35s.a35s.  6d.;  U.  States  do.  sweet  36s.a37s.;  do.  sour 
30s.a31s.;  do.  in  bond  39s.a30s. 

FRANCE. 

A prolonged  and  animated  debate  took  place  on 
the  20th  and  21st  ult.  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  on 
the  right  of  search.  The  speeches  of  M.  M.  Lefeb- 
vre,  Lamartine,  Mauguin,  Berryer,  Tocqueville,  Du- 
pin,  and  Salvandy,  were  all  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1841. 

M.  Guizot  defended  his  conduct,  also  the  line  of 
policy  followed  by  his  predecessors  on  this  question. 
He  willingly  accepted  the  whole  of  the  responsibili- 
ty with  which  it  pleased  others  to  load  him,  although 
he  had  been  a total  stranger  to  the  treaties,  negotia- 
tions, and  protocols,  that  had  preceded  and  natural 
ly  engendered  the  new  treaty  of  1841.  He  main- 
tained that  the  protocol  signed  in  London  by  the 
French  ambassador  on  the  13th  of  December,  1836 
constituted  a moral  engagement  for  France. 

The  Commerce  enters  into  a detailed  statement  of 
the  financial  situation  of  France,  from  which  it 
seems  to  result  that  the  amount  of  the  deficiencies 
and  expenses  to  be  met  until  the  year  1853,  is  2,133  - 
230,548  francs,  whilst  the  resources  otlered ' by- 
means  of  credit  for  the  same  time  are  only  1 347*. 
000,000  francs. 

The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  has  received  from 
the  Belgian  embassy  a communication  of  a law  pass- 
ed by  the  Belgian  chambers,  granting  indemnities  to 
such  persons  as  sustained  losses  in  consequence  of 
occurrences  during  the  revolution  in  that  country, 
and  also  of  a royal  decree,  dated  on  the  1st  instant’ 
regulating  the  mode  of  oarrying  the  law  into  effect! 
The  first  article  of  the  law  provides  that  indepen! 
dently  of  the  l,234,942f.  already  distributed,  the  fur- 
ther sum  of  8.000,000  shall  be  divided  among  Bel- 
gians and  foreigners  of  such  nations  as  Belgium  was 
not  in  a state  of  hostility  with,  whose  property,  ly. 
ing  within  the  kingdom,  and  consisting  of  buildings, 
furniture,  crops,  farming  utensils,  cattle,  and  mer! 
chandise,  were  either  destroyed,  deteriorated,  or 
carried  away. 

The  chamber  of  deputies  voted  on  Monday  the 
30th,  the  entire  supplies  required  for  the  year  by  a 
majority  of  200  to  70.  The  prorogation  and  disso- 
lution would  take  place  about  the  10th  inst. 

A considerable  amount  of  angry  feeling aa^ainst 
the  United  States  is  expressed  in  France,  on  account 
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of  the  proposed  increase  of  duties  in  congress.  They 
seem  to  think  that  French  products  are  singled  cut 
for  special  impost,  and  from  an  American  feeling  of 
hostility  to  French  interests. 

The  infants  of  Spain,  sons  of  Don  Francisco  de 
Paula,  were  daily  expected  in  Paris.  This  move- 
ment is  said  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  alleged 
intention  of  the  regent  to  bestow  on  the  eldest  of 
them  the  hand  of  Queen  Isabella.  The  count  de 
Pontois  was  about  to  resume  his  functions  as  ambas- 
sador for  France  at  Constantinople.  The  Baron  de 
Bourquency  will  return  to  London  to  resume  his  dip- 
lomatic duties  at  the  British  court. 

The  Moniteur  contains  the  returns  of  the  princi- 
pal  articles  of  merchandise  imported  into  France 
during  the  four  fust  months  of  1812.  in  which  colo- 
nial sugars  figure  for  17,044,000  killogrammes,  for- 
eign sugars  for  1,865.000,  coffee  for  8,398,000,  cot- 
ton wool  for  34,572,000,  olive  oil  for  6,977,000,  wool 
for  5,938,000,  coal  for  508,949,000,  raw  iron  for 
10,788,000,  raw  lead  for  4,366,000,  flax  and  hemp 
threads  4,554,000,  linens  2,126,000,  &c. 

Many  more  arrests  have  been  made  at  Paris  of 
persons  supposed  to  be  implicated  in  the  late  at- 
tempts upon  the  life  of  the  king. 

SPAIN. 

The  Carlo-Christino  troubles  in  Spain,  do  not  yet 
appear  to  be  at  an  end.  There  were  continued  dis- 
turbances at  Barcelona,  seditious  cries  were  frequent 
at  the  theatre  and  other  places  of  public  resort,  and 
there  were  many  suspicious  movements  on  the  fron- 
tier. 

The  royal  manufactory  of  arms  at  Oviedo  had 
closed  for  want  of  funds  in  the  Spanish  treasury  to 
carry  it  on.  The  finances  of  Spain  were  never  be- 
fore at  so  low  an  ebb. 

ALGIERS. 

The  Gazette  deTribunaux  contains  an  account  of 
the  decapitation  of  about  thirty  more  Arabs  at  Con- 
stantine, for  imputed  offences,  but  without  trial. 
There  were  reports  that  the  French  had  experienced 
some  further  reverses  near  Tlemcen,  and  that  Ab- 
del-Kader  was  still  in  the  field  and  unconquerable 
as  ever. 

The  Paris  Moniteur  publishes  a report  of  General 
Chamager,  dated  Blidah  (Africa)  17th  ult.  convey- 
ing an  account  of  an  expedition  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chiffa,  from  which  he  had  just  returned.  The  ge- 
neral has  brought  back  211  prisoners,  a number  of 
horses,  and  about  1,000  head  of  cattle.  The  84  civil 
and  military  prisoners,  unconditionally  liberated  by 
Abdel-Kader,  arrived  at  Algiers  on  the  20th  May. 

INDIA. 

'the  Indian  overland  mail,  arrived  at  Marseilles, 
brings  an  account  of  the  fall  of  Ghizni.  The  place 
capitulated  and  surrendered  on  condition  that  the 
garrison  be  safely  conducted  to  Cabul. 

On  the  other  hand,  Colonel  Pollock  had  forced  the 
ilhiber  pass,  and  taken  possession  of  the  forts  com- 
manding it,  and  would,  no  doubt,  march  to  the  re- 
lief of  Jellalabad.  General  Sale,  in  a sortie  from 
that  place,  overthrew  the  insurgents. 

A rumor  prevailed  that  AkbarKhan  had  been  bad- 
ly wounded. 

General  Knott  had  gained  some  advantage  on  the 
side  of  Candahar,  but  Gen.  England  had  not  joined 
him.  It  is  reported  that  Shah  Shoojah  had  been 
poisoned.  There  is  no  news  from  China. 

HAYTI. 

We  learn  to-day,  says  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Journal  of  21st  from  Capt.  Hill,  of  the  brig  William 
Thatcher,  which  arrived  here  from  St.  Croix  on  Sa- 
turday, w hich  place  she  left  on  the  7th  instant,  that 
just  before  his  departure,  he  was  informed  by  one  of 
the  most  respectable  citizens  of  St.  Croix,  that  letters 
had  just  been  received  by  an  arrival  from  St.  Do- 
mingo, giving  the  important  information  that  a revo- 
lution had  taken  place  in  the  Island— that  President 
Boyer  had  been  deposed,  and  had  been  or ivould  be  put 
to  death. 

MEXICO. 

Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  18th  of  May  have  been  re- 
ceived at  New  Orleans  by  the  brig  Apalachicola,  on 
board  of  which  vessel  were  also  13  of  the  Santa  Fe 
prisoners,  released  at  the  instance  of  the  German 
consulate,  and  one  claimed  as  a British  subject. 

Santa  Anna  has  issued  proclamation  that  repre- 
sentatives to  the  next  Mexicaf?  congress  will  not  be 
admitted  from  Yucatan,  on  account  of  her  friendly 
relations  with  Texas.  All  Yucatan  vessels  are  or- 
dered to  be  seized  in  all  the  ports — and  any  inhabi- 
tant of  Yucatan  who  shall  be  found  in  Mexico,  and 
who  acknowledges  the  validity  of  the  present  go- 
vernment, is  to  be  considered  and  treated  as  a traitor. 

The  minister  for  foriegn  affairs  has  issued  a pro- 
clamation, which  has  been  sent  to  all  the  ministers 
and  consuls  of  Mexico  in  foreign  countries,  giving 
notice  that,  inasmuch  as  among  IheTexian  prisoners 
captured  at  Santa  Fe,  were  persons  claiming  to  be- 
long to  North  America,  as  well  as  several  countries 


of  Europe,  who  were  claimed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  several  countries,  and  released  by  the  govern- 
ment as  an  act  of  generosity  and  mercy, — but  the  re- 
presentatives of  all  the  government  are  now  notified 
that  all  prisoners  so  captured  hereafter,  will  be  treat- 
ed according  to  the  most  rigid  rules  of  war. 

TEXAS. 

The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  of  June  14  says — The 
steamship  Neptune,  captain  Rollins,  which  arrived 
yesterday  in  36  hours  from  Galveston,  brings  the  pa- 
pers of  Saturday.  Ex-president  Lamar  and  hon.  B. 
B.  Bee,  were  passengers  in  the  Neptune. 

The  Houstonian  says  the  accounts  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  give  assurance  that  the  people 
are  preparing  with  energy  for  (he  expected  campaign, 
and  await  with  impatience  the  order  to  go  forth. — 
There  is  no  flurry  or  hustle;  no  more  flaring  “war 
talks” — for  the  people  are  too  actively,  busily  and 
determinedly  intent  upon  preparation  to  take  care  for 
or  listen  to  them.  The  citizens  of  the  Brazos  are 
ready  and  willing;  and  the  following  extract  of  a let- 
ter from  Fayette  county  will  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the 
people  in  that  quarter. 

“The  people  up  here  are  waiting  with  impatience 
for  Gen.  Houston’s  contemplated  movement  against 
Mexico.  Our  rifles  and  horses  are  ready — let  orders 
come  and  we  are  off  for  the  Rio  Grande.” 

The  Civilian  says — We  learn  from  private  letters 
that  the  crops  on  the  Upper  Brazos  are  still  highly 
promising — or,  rather,  have  done  remarkably  well — 
having  been  recently  visited  with  plentiful  rains.-— 
The  Telegraph  says  the  crops  in  Eastern  Texas  are 
much  better  than  those  west  of  the  Trinity,  having 
been  visited  by  plentiful  rains  some  three  weeks 
since. 

Isaac  N.  Moreland,  chief  justice  of  Harris  county 
and  commanderof  the  artillery  company  at  the  battle 
of  Jacinto,  died  at  Houston  on  the  morning  of  Thurs- 
day last. 

Every  part  of  the  country  is  in  the  enjoyment  of 
peace  and  quiet,  except  the  old  Mexican  frontier 
town  of  Bexar,  where  the  people  seem  to  suffer  some 
annoyance  from  volunteers  who  are  continually  go- 
ing and  coming,  as  well  as  apprehensions  of  robbers 
beyond  the  border. 

We  regret  that  our  government  has  not  the  means 
of  permanently  supporting  a strong  and  well  discip- 
lined military  force  at  this  point. 

French  colony  in  Texas.  A contract  has  lately 
been  entered  into  between  the  Texan  government 
and  Messrs.  Ducros  and  Bourgeois,  by  which  the  lat- 
ter parties  are  to  introduce  1.700  emigrants  upon  a 
tract  of  land  lying  near  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Frio. 
This  region  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Camanche  In- 
dians, but  it  is  well  watered  and  healthy.  The  Tele- 
graph thinks  these  French  agriculturists  will  show 
themselves  soldiers  enough  to  easily  drive  off  the 
bow-and-arrow  men  that  may  come  against  them. 

Foreign  Items.  The  subscription  in  London  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  conflagration  of 
Hamburg  exceeded  26,000  pounds. 

The  magnificent  ball  for  the  benefit  of  the  Spital- 
field  weavers  took  place  at  the  Italian  Opera  house, 
May  27.  The  queen  and  royal  family,  with  many  of 
the  distinguished  personages  connected  with  the  court 
attended. 

Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  the  celebrated  traveller, 
died  at  St.  Petersburgh  on  the  3d  of  May,  of  apop- 
lexy. He  had  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day  writ- 
ten a letter  to  his  brother,  announcing  his  intention 
to  return  to  England. 

It  is  stated  in  a letter  from  Vienna,  of  the  22d  ult. 
that  the  preliminaries  of  the  intended  marriage  be- 
tween the  emperor  of  Brazil  and  the  third  sister  of 
the  king  of  Naples,  have  been  fully  agreed  upon,  and 
that  an  attache  of  the  Brazilian  embassy  of  Vienna 
will  leave  shortly  for  Brazil,  with  lhattreaty  as  con- 
cluded with  the  Brazilian  plenipotentiary  in  that 
city. 

Capt.  Elliot — Texas  consul.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
has  volunteered  a declaration,  that  after  a careful  in- 
vestigation into  the  conduct  of  Capt.  Elliot  in  China, 
he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  “every  confi- 
dence may  be  placed  in  his  integrity  and  ability  to 
perform  his  functions.”  The  captain  has,  conse- 
quently, departed  for  his  consulship  at  Texas,  which 
removes,  of  course,  any  remaining  doubt,  if  any  ex- 
isted, as  to  the  formal  completion  of  the  treaties  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Texas.  Lord  Aberdeen 
has  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  international  obli- 
gations of  England  will  compel  him  to  recognise  the 
blockade  of  the  coast  of  Mexico  by  Texas,  should  it 
be  effective. 

The  catastrophe  at  Hamburgh.  We  have  the  follow- 
ing statistical  details  of  the  destruction  of  property 
by  the  late  calamitous  fire:  Streets  destroyed,  61; 

lanes  do,  120;  houses  do  in  streets,  1,992;  small 
houses  in  lanes,  498;  cellars,  468;  inhabitants  dispos- 
sessed, 21,526.  Churches  destroyed,  3,  viz:  St.  Pe- 


ter, St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Gertrude.  The  value  of  the 
private  buildings  is  estimated  at  47  million  marks 
banco,  in  the  mutual  assurance  effected  by  the  muni- 
cipalities, and  the  public  buildings  at  10  millions, 
making  together  57  millions,  equal  to  .£3,363,000. — 
The  furniture  and  goods  are  estimated  at  £2,963,000; 
making  the  total  value  of  the  property  £6,326,000. 
The  amount  insured  in  the  foreign  insurance  compa- 
nies on  furniture  and  goods  is  estimated  at  10  million 
marks  banco,  or  £741,000;  hut  we  are  informed  on 
very  good  authority,  that  this  item  is  so  overrated, 
that  it  throws  a doubt  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  aggregate  loss  sustained.  We  are  cre- 
dibly informed  that  the  total  amount  of  the  liabilities 
of  the  English  insurance  companies  will  not  exceed 
at  the  very  utmost,  £450,000;  and  according  to  the 
most  recent  accounts,  £420,000  is  held  as  nearer  to 
the  truth.  It  is  further  rendered  perfectly  certain 
that  even  the  latter  account  will  be  verv  materially 
reduced;  for,  as  the  researches  in  the  ruins  proceed, 
considerable  amounts  of  property  were  rescued  dai- 
ly, which  was  constantly  increasing  the  salvage  to 
the  English  companies. 

The  total  destruction  of  books,  as  yet  ascertained, 
amounts  to  300,000  volumes.  Several  collections 
of  scientific  objec  ts  have  perished,  particularly  one, 
consisting  of  4,000  models  of  machines  belonging  to 
the  Patriotic  society,  and  which  were  used  in  the 
evening  and  Sunday  classes,  instituted  for  the  me- 
chanics of  the  town. 

The  subscriptions  in  London,  Paris,  and  indeed  all 
over  Europe,  in  behalf  of  the  sufferers  by  the  great 
fire  at  Hamburgh,  have  been  on  a most  liberal  and 
unprecedented  scale,  notwithstanding  the  commer- 
cial depression  which  prevails  so  extensively  every 
where. 

A letter  from  Hamburgh,  of  the  19th,  says  that  the 
reflection  of  the  fire  in  the  air  was  seen  not  only  in 
the  Baltic,  but  in  the  German  ocean,  at  the  distance 
of  100  miles,  by  the  persons  on  board  the  ships  that 
were  coming  to  the  Elbe. 

There  had  been  more  failures  among  the  wine 
merchants  at  Oporto  and  Lisbon,  and  indeed  the  wine 
trade  was  never  before  in  such  a terribly  depressed 
state,  throughout  the  whole  south  of  Europe. 

Emigration  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  was 
still  going  on  with  great  activity  at  some  of  the  Bri- 
tish ports.  Indeed,  the  rage  for  emigration  appears 
to  run  higher  than  ever.  There  were  over  eight 
hundred  emigrants  ready  to  embark  from  Greenock 
alone. 

Charles  Albert,  king  of  Piedmont,  had  revoked  his 
decree  for  the  virtual  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
the  city  of  Savonia.  He  found  the  other  potentates 
of  Europe,  small  and  great,  would  not  countenance  a 
piece  of  barbarity  worthy  of  the  darkest  ages. 

The  grand  jury  of  Dublin  had  insulted  O’Connell, 
by  going  without  their  usual  dinner  rather  than  in- 
vite the  lord  mayor  to  the  feast — a rule  which  cus- 
tom has  made  imperative.  The  agitatorsays  that  he 
can  go  as  lorlg  without  a dinner  as  they  can. 

Tubingen,  May  24.  We  had  yesterday  a grand 
meeting  of  the  society,  called,  from  its  favorite  food, 
the  Hippohajic  club.  The  company  consisted  of  se- 
veral professors,  private  teachers,  a number  of  stu- 
dents, and  several  persons  of  consideration.  Dishes 
of  soup,  made  of  horse  flesh  and  horse  steaks  were 
served  up;  but  the  great  favorite  was  cheval  a la  mode, 
dressed  with  potatoes.  The  liver,  the  tongue  and 
other  parts,  were  prepared  in  different  manners. — 
The  company  praised  the  entertainment,  and  said  the 
dishes  were  preferable  to  the  same  made  of  the  best 
beef.  [Sunbtan  Zeitung. 

A rich  vein  of  copper  ore  has  been  discovered  at 
Tramore  county,  Waterford,  adjoining  “the  Done- 
raile  cove.”  There  is  a fair  prospect  of  its  being 
worked  soon,  and  profitably. 

A Madrid  paper  mentions  the  discovery  of  a cave 
near  Oviedo,  which  is  nearly  a league  and  a half  in 
circumference!  A quantity  of  human  bones  were 
discovered,  as  well  as  the  handle  of  an  antique  sword. 

The  News.  Our  readers  have  ample  details,  but 
there  are  some  points  of  striking  interest  that  may 
not  attract  their  attention.  Among  them  is  the 
strong  desire  expressed  in  Great  Britain  for  peace 
with  the  United  States.  The  sentiment  seems  uni- 
versal that  two  great  nations  of  kindred  faith,  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  and  of  the  same  stock,  should 
settle  all  their  difficulties,  shake  hands,  and  be  at 
peace  forever. 

We  regret  to  see  that  the  health  of  Louis  Philip 
the  king  of  the  French,  begins  to  fail.  At  a recent 
consultation  of  physicians  the  features  of  his  majes- 
tj’s  disorder,  as  well  as  general  health  were  narrow- 
ly examined.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  faculty  present,  was,  that 
the  disease  was  dropsy,  his  life  may  not  be  in  any 
immediate  danger,  but  that  the  complaint  has  become 
painful  and  serious.  The  stability  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, if  not  the  peace  of  the  world,  depends  in  a 
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good  degree  upon  his  life,  and  every  thing  that  en- 
dangers it,  is  therefore,  to  be  looked  upon  with  ap- 
prehension. 

So  far  as  the  British  journals  indicate  the  feeling 
of  the  people  respecting  British  power  in  India,  the 
disposition  seems  to  be,  to  teach  the  Affghans  and 
others  the  effects  of  British  vengeance,  and  then  to 
retire  within  narrower  bounds.  The  inference  is 
that  British  ambition  is  attempting  too  much. 

British  commerce  and  manufactures  are  laboring 
just  now  under  difficulties  similar  to  ours,  viz:  a sus- 
pension of  enterprise  and  of  action,  until  a tariff  is 
settled.  The  cry  of  distress  from  the  British  manu- 
facturing districts  is  general  and  very  distressing. 

What  the  British  journals  call  the  French  crime, 
that  is,  the  attempted  assassination  of  their  sovereign, 
has  created  a universal  and  most  profound  sensation. 
It  is  the  subject  of  official  addresses  in  all  quarters, 
and  strikes  the  nation  with  horror. 

There  is  a curious  discussion  in  the  French  cham- 
ber of  deputies  upon  a proposed  remodification  of 
our  tariff.  One  of  the  journals,  the  Courier,  pro- 
poses to  cannonade  us  into  admitting  wines  and  silks 
duty  free.  [A'Vio  York  Express. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Judge  Story,  at  the  opening  of  the  circuit  court  of 
the  United  States,  at  Newport,  in  his  charge  to  the 
grand  jury  alluded  to  the  recent  events  in  that  state, 
and  defined  particularly  what  constitutes  the  crime 
of  treason.  He  passed  a high  eulogy  upon  the  cha- 
racters of  the  state  and  its  institutions,  and  deeply 
regretted  that  any  events  should  have  occurred  to 
tarnish  the  reputation  it  had  acquired  for  an  attach- 
ment to  law  and  order.  The  Rhode  Island  bar  re- 
solved, unanimously,  to  request  of  the  learned  judge 
a copy  of  the  charge  for  publication. 

The  general  assembly  met  at  Newport  on  the  21st 
inst.  An  ineffectual  effort  was  made  to  steal  a cou- 
ple of  field  pieces  at  Warren,  on  the  night  of  the 
18th  inst.  by  some  suffrage  men  who  made  their  es- 
cape on  horseback,  and  were  said  to  be  from  Provi- 
dence. 

The  suffrage  legislature  when  last  in  session  was 
adjourned  to  the  4th  of  July.  Since  the  adjourn- 
ment a great  many  members  have  resigned.  How 
the  rest  will  act,  or  what  will  be  done,  remains  to 
be  seen. 

An  extra  from  the  Providence  Journal  of  21st, 
slates  that  all  the  indications  are,  that  Gov.  Dorr, 
(so  called)  means  to  meet  what  remains  of  his  legis- 
lature at  Chepachet,  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  day  to 
which  they  adjourned;  and,  meantime,  arms,  muni- 
tions, and  military  organization,  appear  to  be  aimed 
at  by  the  insurgents. 

This  practical  demonstration  was  given  last  week: 

The  powder-house  of  Dutee  Greene,  was  broken 
open  some  time  between  Friday  evening  and  Mon- 
day afternoon,  and  forty-eight  kegs  of  gunpowder, 
containing  twelve  hundred  pounds,  were  stolen  there- 
from. The  building  is  of  stone,  with  an  iron  door,  | 
and  is  of  very  great  strength.  The  door  was  fast- 
ened by  strong  locks  and  massive  bars  and  bolts. 
Four  locks  were  broken  by  the  thieves. 

A letter  from  Foster  relates  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt on  Monday  night  to  steal  the  guns  brought 
from  Providence  for  the  volunteers.  The  building 
where  they  were  deposited,  was  broken  open,  but 
the  guns  were  not  found;  and  perceiving  indications 
that  they  were  discovered,  the  marauders  made  off — 
unpursued! 


MARYLAND. 

Assessment — taxes.  The  profound  interest  with 
which  every  body  is  now  regarding  financial  topics 
—personal  as  well  as  public,  has  induced  us  to  as 
certain  through  the  friendly  aid  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  Western  Shore,  so  far  as  returns  to  his  depart- 
ment, up  to  yesterday,  afford  data,  of  the  amount  of 
assessments  made  according  to  the  late  act  of  assem- 
bly, of  taxable  property  in  the  several  counties  of  the 
state — ( some  few  counties  it  will  be  seen  have  not  yet 
made  returns!! J and  also  the  payments  which  have 
been  made  into  the  treasury  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  laying  a direot  tax  upon  said  assessa- 
ble property — 

Assessable  property  in  Maryland , so  far  as  returns  have 
been  received  at  the  Western  Shore  treasury — 16  June, 
1842. 

Alleghany  county  $4,008,586  00 

Anne  Arundel  county  6,915,014  00 

Howard  District,  A.  A.  co.  3,922,797  00 

Baltimore  city  68,170,612  00 

Baltimore  county  13,666,233  00 

Calvert  county  2,935,400  14 

Caroline  county 

Carroll  county  6, 9 J 1,250  00 


Cecil  county 
Charles  county 
Dorchester  county 
Frederick  oounty 
Harford  county 
Kent  county 
Montgomery  oounty 
Prinoe  George’s  county 
Queen  Annes’  county 
Saint  Mary’s  county 
Somerset  county 
Talbot  county 
Washington  oounty 
Worcester  county 


5,055,720 

00 

5,472,920 

00 

4,265,741 

00 

19,081,867 

46 

4,839,901 

00 

3,672,391 

00 

3,315,327 

00 

4,359,048 

00 

3,450,315 

00 

4,759,147 

51 

Ain’t  of  assessable  property,  so 
far  as  returns  have  been  received  $164,802,269  11 
Payments  into  the  Western  Shore  treasury  to  11th  of 
June,  1842,  Inclusive,  on  account  of  the  direct  tax. 


By  Allegany  county, 

Anne  Arundel  county, 
Howard  District  of  A.  A.  co. 
Baltimore  city, 

Baltimore  county, 

Caroline  oounty, 

Carroll  county, 

Cecil  county, 

Charles  county, 

Harford  county, 

Frederick  county 
Prince  George’s  county, 
Saint  Mary’s  county, 

Talbot  county, 

Washington  county, 


3,653 

02 

15,559 

59 

2,000 

00 

30,809 

23 

2,657 
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GEORGIA. 

Whig  convention.  The  Milledgeville  Recorder 
gives  the  proceedings  of  the  states  rights’  whigs  of 
Georgia,  assembled  at  that  city  on  the  1 3th  inst. 
There  were  194  delegates  Rom  every  part  of  the 
state.  Mr.  Dawson  presided  as  chairman.  On  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Wilde  a committee  of  21  was  appointed 
to  report  on  the  subject  of  the  next  presidency.  The 
committee  in  the  afternoon  presented  a report  nomi- 
nating Henry  Clay  to  the  next  presidency,  with  an 
address  to  the  people  of  Georgia.  They  were 
adopted  with  enthusiasm. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  subsequently  no- 
minated as  candidates  for  the  state  of  Georgia  in 
the  next  congress  of  the  United  States,  viz:  R.  L. 
Gamble,  R.  W.  Habersham,  T.  B.  King,  R.  PI. 
Wilde,  A.  H.  Kenan,  A.  H.  Chappell,  P.  H.  Smead, 
A.  R.  Wright. 

The  address  to  the  people  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished, but  is  supposed  to  be  from  the  ahle  pen  of 
Mr.  Wilde. 

The  vice  presidency  is  left  for  subsequent  action. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


LAW  CASES. 

Legal  decisions.  Accomplices.  At  the  Harford 
county  court,  held  by  judge  Magruder,  the  princi- 
ple which  has  prevailed  in  the  courts  ol  England  ex- 
ercising criminal  jurisdiction,  was  adopted  in  the  case 
of  the  Stale  against  Muses  Anderson,  viz:  that  the 
accomplices  giving  evidence  under  an  implied  promise 
ol  pardon,  on  condilion  ol  their  making  a full  confes- 
sion of  the  whole  truth,  have  an  equitable  title  to  be 
recommended  to  mercy,  on  a strict  perlormance  of 
the  condition  or.  which  they  are  admitted  as  witnesses, 
to  the  satislaction  ol  the  court,  and  that  upon  the 
evidence  of  a witness  thus  received,  the  prisoner  was 
convicted. 

Sab  bulk  day.  In  the  case  of  the  Slale  against  Lan- 
caster, May  term,  1842,  Harford  county  court,  Md.‘ 
judge  Magruder  decided  that  the  tenth  section  of 
ihe°act  of  assembly  of  1723.  chapter  16,  which  pro. 
hibits  work  or  labor  on  the  Sabbath,  under  a penalty 
therein  set  lorth,  was  in  force  at  this  day,  and  the 
traverser  was  fined  tor  working  his  grist  mitt  on  Sun- 
day. 

“Free  man  of  colour.”  In  the  case  of  the  state  of 
Maryland  vs.  Collins,  May  term,  1842,  the  court  de- 
cided that  where  a parly  is  charged  in  an  indictment 
as  “a  free  snan  of  colour,”  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
support  it,  that  the  person  charged  should  not  simply 
be  proved  to  be  a man  of  colour,  however  dark  his 
complexion,  or  whatever  his  associations,  but  that  he 
must  be  a negro  or  mulatto,  or  descendant  of  one  of 
that  class,  or  an  Indian  of  some  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can tribes— in  other  words,  that  a Malay,  or  East 
Indian,  or  any  coloured  man  who  would,  under  the 
I laws  of  the'  United  States  which  only  authorise 


“white”  persons  to  be  naturalized,  be  entitled  to  the 
right  of  citizenship,  is  riot  a “man  of  colour”  within 
the  meaning  ol  the  acts  of  assembly  of  the  state  of 
Maryland. 

In  another  case  at  the  9afne  term,  the  court  held 
that  although  a Iree  negro,  or  mulatto,  is  permitted  to 
institute  a suit  in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  state  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  in  civil  causes,  yet  he  cannot,  on  his 
oum  oath,  continue  his  cause,  as  white  persons  may 
in  similar  cases,  for  the  want  of  material  testimony. 
It  had  bpen,  heretofore,  decided  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, in  Quoon  V.  Neale,  3 Harr.  If  John.  158,  that  a 
negio  petitioning  for  his  freedom,  was  not  competent 
to  take  an  affidavit  in  support  of  a suggestion  that  an 
impartial  trial  could  not  be  had  in  the  county  in  which 
the  petition  for  freedom  was  pending,  and  that  there- 
fore a removal  of  the  record  and  proceeding  should 
take  place  as  directed  by  the  act  of  1S04.  chi’ 55,  sec. 
2,  and  that  such  a petition  was  comprehended  within 
tlie  general  terms  of  “suits  or  actions”  mentioned  in 
said  second  section;  and  it  is  said  that  Baltimore 
county  court  some  time  since  ruled  on  ils  equity  side, 
(hat  an  injunction  could  not  issue  upon  the  affidavit 
of  a negro.  We  understand,  says  the  Baltimore  Pa- 
triot, that  the  judge  who  sat  in  Harford  county,  which 
w ith  Baltimore  city  and  county,  comprise  this  judicial 
district,  rested  his  decision  upon  those  adjudicated 
cases. 

A DIFFICULTY  EASILY  SETTLED.  A sin- 
gular correspondence,  according  to  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  has  taken  place  between  the  governor  of 
Georgia  and  Col.  Worth.  It  seems  a portion  of  the 
U.  States  troops  were  in  Georgia  near  the  Florida 
line,  and  the  governor  wrote  to  the  war  department 
requesting  the  withdrawal  of  these  troops  from  the 
soil  of  the  sovereign  state  of  Georgia.  In  the  mean- 
time, Col.  Worth,  ignorant  of  this  application,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  his  own  ar 
rangernents,  ordered  the  detachment  to  some  other 
point — and  afterwards  learning  the  course  pursued 
by  the  governor,  he  thought  proper  to  write  to  his 
excellency,  to  assure  him  that  the  “accidental  com- 
pliance” with  his  requisition  would  not  have  taken 
place  if  he  had  been  aware  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  executive  of  Georgia  and  the  war  de- 
partment. The  governor  in  his  reply  says  to  Col. 
Worth,  “Your  ignorance  of  my  wishes  is  accepted 
as  a sufficient  apology  for  your  execution  of  them.” 
An  odd  version,  which  shows  that  the  governor  is 
easily  satisfied,  and  that  offended  state  sovereignty 
can  forgive  offence  without  the  necessity  of  a hu- 
miliating apology.  [Excerpt. 

MR.  ALEXIS  DE  TQCQUEVILLE.  Paris, 
April  23.  The  Academie  Franeaise,  properly  so  call- 
ed, held  a seance  yesterday,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
augurating the  new  member,  M.  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
ville,  the  celebrated  author  of  La  Democratic  enJime- 
rique,  already  a member  of  the  Academie  des  Sci- 
ences Morales.  The  attendance  was  prodigiously 
numerous,  all  the  seats  being  occupied  long  before 
the  ceremony  was  announced  to  begin,  the  greater 
portion  by  ladies,  who  appeared  to  take  much  inte. 
rest  in  the  scene,  judging  by  the  entire  and  unbrok- 
en attention  they  paid  to  it.  M.  de  Tocqueville 
opened  the  seance  with  his  eloge  of  the  deceased  mem- 
ber, M.  de  Cessac,  the  course  of  whose  existence 
happened  to  have  led  him  into  intimate  connexion 
with  the  political  affairs  of  the  last  century.  M.  de 
Tocqueville  availed  himself  of  this  coincidence  to 
weave  into  his  biographical  notice  a commentary 
upon  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  empire,  and  the 
dazzling  career  of  its  hero,  Napoleon.  The  address 
of  M.  de  Tocqueville,  was  listened  to  with  an  atten- 
tive and  sustained  interest.  M.  le  Comte  Mole  re- 
plied to  the  young  academician  with  great  dignity, 
and  a shower  of  compliments;  the  latter  so  judi- 
ciously and  delicately  conveyed,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble not  to  acknowledge  their  justice. 

He  took,  however,  some  pains  to  repel  the  incrim- 
inations against  Napoleon’s  government,  displaying 
much  ingenuity  in  the  endeavor  to  justify  the  neces- 
sity of  a despotism  at  that  particular  epoch.  He 
politely  taunted  M.  de  Tocqueville  with  his  partiali- 
ty towards  American  institutions,  slily  insinuated  that 
many  of  the  charms  which  belong  to  civilized  life 
were  yet  wanting  to  the  American  character — at 
truth  too  well  recognised  for  M.  de  Tocqueville  or 
any  other  observing  spectator  to  repudiate  it. 

HISTORY  OF  DELAWARE.  An  address,  em- 
bracing the  early  history  of  Delaware  and  the  settle- 
ment of  its  boundaries  and  of  the  Drawyer’s  congre- 
gation— delivered  in  Drawyer’s  church,  Del.,  May, 
10,  1842,  by  Rev.  George  Foot. 

We  have  been  favored  with  a copy  of  this  work, 
and  have  read  with  pleasure  its  contents,  which  are 
most  interesting,  and  evince  deep  and  laborious  re- 
search. No  Delawarean  can  open  this  book  and  pe- 
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ruse  a page  without  feeling  a desire  to  go  through 
tlie  whole.  Much  light  is  thrown  On  the  early  his- 
tory of  this  state— the  settlement  of  the  Swedes — 
their  local  ions — possessions — names  and  characters. 
But  more  particular  reference  is  made  to  the  early 
settlement  within  the  bounds  of  the  Drawyer’s  con- 
gregation, and  to  persons  living  within  those  bounds 
a perusal  of  the  book  must  be  a source  of  high  grati- 
fication. The  names  of  the  early  families  are  given, 
and  the  location  of  their  habitations.  Among  the  early 
settlers  in  that  vicinity  there  were  four  classes.  1st. 
The  Swedes,  the  Petersons,  Andressons,  or  Ander- 
sons,,  and  Pipers,  belonged  to  this  class.  2d.  The 
Dutch;  to  this  class  belonged  the  Alricks,  the  Han- 
sons, the  Vandegrifls,  the  Van  Dykes,  the  Vanzandts, 
the  Vances,  the  Hyatts,  and  the  Kings.  3d.  French 
Huguenots;  to  this  class  belonged  the  Naudains,  the 
Dushanes,  the  Gettons,  the  Laforges,  the  Bayards, 
the  Larrouxs,  the  Seays  or  Sees,  the  Vigorues  and 
Cannons.  4lh  class  was  composed  of  the  Irish, 
Scotch  and  English,  and  a few  early  settlers  from 
New  England;  their  names  are  not  given. 

A list  of  the  ministers  who  have  labored  in  this 
congregation  is  given;  the  first  was  the  Rev.  John 
Wilson.  He  died  in  1712.  Leonard  Vandegrift  was 
Ihe  first  elder.  The  names  of  the  trustees  are  given, 
as  also  the  treasurers  ar.d  members  of  the  church; 
and  a great  amount  of  very  pleasing  information  of 
a similar  kind.  So  full  and  perfect  a history  of 
Drawyer’s  congregation  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciat- 
ed by  all  whose  families  sprung  from  its  early  foun- 
ders, and  should  be  read  with  interest  as  a correct 
ancient  record. 

The  investigations  of  Mr.  Foot  have  been  deep 
and  comprehensive,  and  throw  light  upon  the  early 
settlement  of  Delaware,  and  he  has  enumerated  a 
great  many  citizens  of  this  state  who  have  been 
eminent  for  their  goodness,  wisdom,  learning,  patri- 
otism, and  valor. 

Mr.  Foot  informs  us  that  “the  earliest  permanent 
settlement  in  Delaware  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
the  Swedes,  in  1627.  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden, 
formed  the  plan,  and  sent  Peter  Menewe  as  Com- 
mander of  the  colony,  in  the  ship,  ‘Key  of  Kalmar .’ 
This  colony  purchased  the  lands  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Delaware,  from  Cape  Henlopen,  called  by  them 
‘Paradise  Point,’  to  the  Falls  of  Sanchickan,  or 
Trenton.  The  Swedes  settled  on  the  Christina  creek, 
where  they  built  a fort,  and  called  both  the  creek  and 
the  fort  after  the  name  of  their  Queen.” 

The  following  brief  notice  of  the  gallant  Kirk- 
wood recommends  itself  to  every  Delawarean: 

“Captain  Kirkwood  was  a veteran  of  the  revolu- 
tion. He  early  entered  the  service,  and  remained  in 
it  till  the  close  of  the  war.  The  Delaware  rigiment 
was  raised,  and  mustered  at  Dover  before  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  made,  and  was  put  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Haslet.  In  this  regiment,  Kirk- 
wood held  a captain’s  commission.  This  regiment 
was  in  the  battle  at  Trenton,  on  the  25th  December, 
1776.  January  3,  1777,  they  were  in  the  battle  at 
Princeton,  where  Haslet  was  killed. 

“The  command  of  the  Delaware  regiment,  then 
devolved  on  lieut.  col.  Vaughan.  On  the  11th  of 
September,  1777,  the  Delaware  troops  were  engag- 
ed in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  in  Oc- 
tober following,  in  the  battle  of  Germantown.  In 
1778  and  1779,  they  were  actively  engaged  in  the 
middle  states.  In  1780,  they  were  ordered  to  Charles- 
ton. In  the  battle  at  Camden,  they  were  in  the  front 
division,  under  the  command  of  Baron  De  Kalb. 
The  Marylanders  and  the  Delaware  regiment,  main- 
tained their  position  with  noble  intrepidity  until  the 
retreat  was  ordered,  undismayed  by  the  conduct  of 
the  panic-stricken  militia  of  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina.  Col.  Vaughan,  and  Major  Patton  were 
killed,  and  the  Delaware  regiment  reduced  to  less 
than  two  companies.  This  shattered  remnant  was 
put  under  the  command  of  Captain  Kirkwood,  who 
commanded  it  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Fie  was  al- 
so in  the  battle  at  Guilford  court-house,  at  Waxhaw, 
and  also  at  the  fort  of  ‘Ninety-Six.’  Wherever  dan- 
gers thickened,  or  bravery  invincible  was  demand- 
ed there  Kirkwood  and  his  Delawares  were  always 
sta'tioned.  At  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  Capt.  Wm. 
Clark,  father  of  the  late  Gov.  Clark,  commanded  a 
company  of  75  men,  raised  principally  between 
Smyrna  and  Cantwell’s  Bridge.  At  the  close  of  the 
battle,  45  of  these  brave  men  were  among  the  slain. 

“Captain  Clark  resided  in  Apoquinimy  hundred, 
and  was  the  great  grand-father  of  Mrs.  A.  Snow 
Naudain,  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Higgins. 

“Kirkwood  was  engaged  in  thirty-two  battles  dur- 
ing the  revolution.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  re- 
turned and  established  himself  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness, at  Cantwell's  Bridge,  and  occupied  the  house 
now’standingeast  of  the  old  tavern  house.  In  1785, 
he  removed  and  established  a store  at  St.  George’s. 
Afterwards,  he  removed  his  family  to  Ohio.  When 
the  army  was  organized  under  Gen.  St.  Clair,  to 


march  against  the  north  western  Indians,  he  volun- 
teered his  services,  and  Gen.  Washington  gave  him 
a captain’s  commission,  expressing  at  the  same  time 
his  regret,  that  he  could  not  promote  him,  because 
ail  the  higher  offices  were  already  filled. 

“The  army  marched  to  Ohio,  and  cut  their  way 
through  the  swamps  and  woods  along  the  course  of 
the,  great  Miami.  They  encamped  at  Ludlow’s  sta- 
tion for  two  weeks.  This  station  is  six  miles  from 
Cincinnati.  There  was  a tree  on  that  spot  with  the 
fact  and  date  of  this  encampment  carved  on  the  bark, 
which  the  writer  saw  standing  in  1837.  After  march- 
ing ninety-eight  miles  into  (he  wilderness,  they  were 
attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  November, 
1791,  by  the  Indians,  ami  that,  dreadful  battle,  which 
resulted  in  St.  Clair’s  defeat,  was  fought.  Of  the 
disiressing  scenes  in  this  defeat,  lieutenant  Michael 
McDonough,  in  an  original  letter  now  before  me 
says,  “We  left  every  thing  behind;  eight  pieces  of 
cannon,  cattle,  horses,  flour,  officers  and  soldiers, 
baggage,  officers’  private  property  in  cash,  supposed 
to  be  ten  thousand  pounds,  besides  all  their  clothing. 
We  retreated  day  and  night  for  this  place,  without 
provision,  which  is  ninety-eight  miles,  and  arrived 
at  this  place  on  the  8th  inst.  The  number  of  non- 
commissioned officers,  musicians,  and  privates  that 
fell  in  the  field  is  upwards  of  six  hundred.  More 
than  sixty  women  were  killed,  and  I saw  some  of 
them  cut  in  two,  their  breasts  cut  off  and  burning, 
with  a number  of  officers,  on  our  own  fires,  before 
I left  the  field  of  action.  I saw  Capt.  Smith  sitting 
— just  after  he  was  scalped,  his  head  smoking  like 
a chimney.  Some  soldiers  have  come  in  with  all  the 
skin  and  hair  taken  clean  off  their  heads.”  The  re- 
giment to  which  Kirkwood  and  McDonough  belong- 
ed, consisted  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  commis- 
sioned, non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates,  one 
hundred  and  eleven  only  of  whom  were  left  after 
the  battle,  and  forty-two  of  these  were  wounded. 
But  two  officers,  McDonough  and  Bissell,  survived. 
“Out  of  1,200,  near  800  officers,  men,  and  women 
were  killed  and  wounded.”  In  this  terrible  battle 
Kirkwyod  fell.  This  was  the  thirty-third,  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  Yet  from  the  organization  of  the 
army,  he  could  not  be  promoted,  because  he  had  the 
remnant  of  the  entire  regiment  under  his  command. 
He  lived  and  died  the  brave,  unrewarded  captain 
Kirkwood.  Lieutenant  Michael  McDonough,  was 
born  in  St.  George’s  Hundred. 

I “No  state  in  the  Union,  “says  Mr.  Foot,  has  pro- 
duced as  many  eminent  patriots  and  statesmen,  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  as  Delaware;  and  a 
large  portion  of  its  clergymen  have  risen  to  emi- 
nence. Delaware  furnished  5,000  officers  and  sol- 
diers during  the  revolution,  of  whom  but  one  out  of 
a hundred  returned.  “The  blue  hen’s  chickens,” 
as  the  Delaware  regiment  was  called,  bravely  met 
danger  and  death,  in  defence  of  their  country.” 

The  character  of  the  more  general  remarks  of 
Mr.  Foot  in  this  admirable  address  may  be  deduced 
from  the  extracts  we  have  given;  the  work  abounds 
in  information  of  this  kind,  and  cannot  be  read  with- 
out deep  interest.  The  matter  relating  to  Drawyer’s 
congregation  is  of  more  particular  concern  to  the 
families  and  members  connected  with  it,  but  still  a 
general  desire  to  know  who  the  early  settlers  of  that 
region  and  the  founders  of  that  church  were,  will 
we  presume,  excite  a desire  to  possess  and  peruse 
the  book. 

We  recommend  it  as  a publication  worthy  the  at- 
tention and  patronage  of  every  Delawarean,  as  con- 
taining an  amount  of  information  on  a most  interest- 
ing subject  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  [Del.  Jour. 

THE  DIVINING  ROD.  From  the  Delaware  Jour- 
nal. The  art  of  discovering  water  courses  under  the 
surface  of  the  eartli  by  means  of  a green  rod  or  wand 
newly  cut  from  peach  hazel  or  cherry  tree,  has  been 
known  in  Europe  for  several  hundred  years.  It  is 
said  the  discovery  was  made  in  Germany,  but  by 
whom  is  uncertain.  Until  a very  late  period  it  has 
been  considered  an  imposture,  and  ranked  with  the 
arts  of  magicians  and  other  vain  pretenders  to  myste- 
rious powers.  This  opinion  of  the  power  of  “the 
divining  rod”  or  “magic  wand,”  as  it  has  been  term- 
ed, has  undoubtedly  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  in  hands 
of  many  persons  the  action  of  the  rod  is  wholly  im- 
perceptible, whilst  in  others  the  attraction  of  the 
water,  especially  if  it  be  near  the  surface  and  the 
vein  large,  is  surprisingly  great.  When  the  wand  is 
of  a brittle  nature  the  attractive  power  is  so  forcible 
as  Irequently  to  break  it. 

From  numerous  experiments  made  in  France, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  by 
Thouvenel  and  other  men  of  science,  the  claims  of 
the  divining  rod  are  found  to  rest  upon  well  known 
material  powers.  The  art  of  finding  water  by  its 
means  is  well  established  and  promises  to  be  of  great 
utility  to  our  country.  The  theory  explaining  the 
phenomena  of  the  “magic  wand,”  supposes  that  the 


water  forms  with  the  earth  above  it,  and  the  fluids 
of  the  human  body,  a galvanic  circle.  This  circle  is 
more  or  less,  perfect,  as  the  state  and  condition  of 
body  of  the  operator  qualifies  it  to  be  a better  or 
worse  conductor  of  the  galvanic  fluid.  The  human 
body  is  one  of  the  best  conductors  yet  discovered;  and 
weakly  or  debilitated  persons  are  said  to  be  better 
conductors  than  persons  in  sound  health,  and  the  at- 
traction is  greater  when  the  skin  is  wet,  particularly 
the  hands  and  arms,  Salt  water,  or  a weak  solution 
of  the  muriatic  acid  are  the  best  fluids  for  moisten- 
ing the  skin.  The  effect  will  be  increased  if  the  ope- 
rator be  barefooted,  his  feet  and  hands  having  been 
previously  wetted  with  either  of  the  aforesaid  fluids, 
but  if  he  have  silk  gloves  or  silk  stockings  on,  the 
rod  will  not  be  attracted.  If  the  rod  be  suspended 
by  an  electric,  or  in  immediate  contact  with  an  elec- 
tric, no  attraction  will  be  felt,  and  the  degree  of  at- 
traction varies  as  any  substances  lying  between  the 
water  and  the  hand  of  the  operator,  are  more  or  less 
adapted  to  conduct  the  galvanic  fluid. 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts  stated  by  writers  on  the 
subject,  but  of  the  reality  of  the  powers  attributed 
to  “the  divining  rod,”  we  now  need  no  foreign  au- 
thorities to  carry  conviction  to  every  intelligent  mind. 
We  have  in  this  city  several  operators,  men  of  the 
most  unquestionable  character,  whose  powers  have 
been  tested  by  the  severest  scrutiny,  and  who  have 
never  failed  to  convince  the  most  incredulous.  The 
writer  has  known  several  stout  unbelievers  thrown  into 
the  most  ludicrous  predicament,  by  suddenly  disco- 
vering that  they  themselves  were  among  the  magi, 
and  had  all  the  powers  of  the  best  water-finders! 
The  powers  of  “the  magic  wand”  being  natural 
powers,  it  only  requires  that  the  natural  means  be 
present  in  any  individual  to  produce  the  necessary  re- 
sult. 

Any  person  may  discover  whether  or  not  he  has 
the  powers  of  a water  finder  by  the  following  expe- 
riment. Let  him  cut  a branch  of  a peach  or  cherry 
tree,  having  a fork  with  two  twigs  of  a length  and 
thickness  nearly  equal,  and  slender  enough  to  be 
quite  flexible.  If  formed  correctly  it  will  nearlyre- 
present  the  letter  Y.  Let  him  take  the  smail  ends 
of  the  twigs,  one  in  his  right  hand,  and  one  in  his 
left,  and  hold  it  so  that  the  main  branch,  where  the 
forks  begins,  shall  be  uppermost  and  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  earth,  but  a little  inclining  forward. — 
Holding  it  in  this  position  let  him  walk  slowly  and 
carefully  over  the  ground  where  water  is  to  be  sought 
for,  and  if  the  body  of  the  operator  be  a good  gal- 
vanic conductor,  the  wand  when  over  a vein  of  water 
that  is  near  the  surface,  will  be  drawn  forwards  and 
downwards  with  considerable  force;  and  if  the  vein 
be  large  it  will  point  directly  down  to  the  earth. — 
The  causes  of  this  phenomenon  being  natural,  and 
invariably  as  the  principle  of  gravitation,  water  will 
always  be  found  nearer  the  surface  of  the  earth,  when 
thus  indicated  by  the  divining  rod,  than  in  other  plar  es. 

SENEX. 


6th  mo.  15,  1842. 


LAKE  FISHERIES.  Detroit  river — St.  Clair  ri- 
ver— Lakes  Huron,  Michigan  and  Superior.  With  the 
immense  business  which  is  destined  to  be  done  on 
our  lakes,  that  of  the  fisheries  should  not  be  over- 
looked, as  it  has  already  become  a considerable 
item  in  our  exports.  The  number  and  varieties  of 
fish  taken,  are  worthy  of  notice,  and  it  is  stated  that 
no  fresh  waters  known,  can,  in  any  respect,  bear  a 
comparison. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  the  settlement  on  the 
shores  of  the  lakes,  fishing  has  been  carried  on  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  with  a part  of  their  food,  hut 
not  until  within  the  past  five  years  have  they  become 
an  article  of  export.  Since  that  time  the  business 
has  rapidly  increased.  The  number  of  barrels  ta- 
ken, so  far  as  information  can  be  gathered,  in  1835, 
was  8,000,  and  in  1840  it  reached  32,005  barrels. 

The  weight  to  which  some  of  the  fish  attain,  is 
unparalleled,  except  in  the  Mississippi,  as  follows: 
Names  offish.  Greatest  weight.  Average. 

Sturgeon,  220  lbs.  70  lbs. 

Trout,  60  “ 10  to  20 

Muskelunjeh,  40  “ 10  to  15 

Pickerel,  15  “ 5 to  6 

Mullet,  10  “ 3 to  6 

White  fish,  2 to  3 

At  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  4 to  5 

Perch,  1 “ 

R,oach,  1 “ 

Black  Bass,  2 to  3 

Bill  fish,  6 to  8 

Catfish,  10  to  20 

Sisqueoette,  8 to  10 

Varieties  usually  taken  for  pickling  are,  Trout, 
Pickerel,  White  fish  and  Sisqueoette:  the  latter, 
however,  is  only  to  be  found  in  Lake  Superior. 

Since  the  projected  canal  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
has  been  suspended,  Yankee  enterprize,  at  great  ex- 
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pense,  in  the  absence  of  artificial  locks,  has  sur- 
mounted the  difficulty  in  getting  over  the  falls,  lead- 
ing from  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Superior,  and  with- 
in two  years  past,  two  vessels,  by  means  of  slides, 
rollers,  have  reached  the  upper  lake.  One  of 
them  is  owned  by  J.  L.  Ankrim  and  others,  and  the 
other  by  a Cleveland  company. 

Three  vessels  have  also  been  built  on  Lake  Supe- 
rior by  the  American  Fur  company.  The  two  form- 
er vessels  will  hereafter  be  engaged  in  the  fishing 
trade,  in  freighting  salt,  provisions,  &c.,  to  various 
points  on  the  lakes,  and  returning  with  fish.  Here- 
tofore the  American  Fur  company  have  monopolized 
the  trade.  This  will  open  a new  era  in  the  upper 
lake  fisheries,  as  they  are  said  to  be  inexhaustible. 

From  the  following  table,  of  the  amount  barrelled, 
which  was  obtained  from  various  sources,  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  business  will  be  seen: 


1836. 

1837. 

1840. 

Lake  Superior, 

2,000 

5,500 

10,000 

Mackinac, 

1,200 

800 

4,000 

Sault  Ste.  Marie, 

300 

600 

2,555 

Green  Bav, 

600 

Various  points  on  L.  Huron, 

500 

Fort  Gratiot, 

3,100 

4,100 

3,000 

Shores  of  Lake  Huron, 

500 

600 

On  Detroit  river, 

4,000 

2,500 

3,550 

Shores  of  Sanilac  county. 

500 

St.  Clair  river, 

1,000 

Drummond’s  Island, 

800 

Twin  rivers, 

1,500 

Mouth  Mannistee  river, 

1,000 

do.  Sheboygan  river, 

275 

Racine  river, 

2.25 

Saginaw  hay, 

500 

Thunder  bav, 

500 

South  Saginaw  bay, 

500 

Number  of  barrels, 

12,200 

14,100 

32,005 

The  average  price  of  fish  per  barrel,  for  the  five 
last  years  in  this  city,  is  $8,  which  gives  a total  va- 
lue of  the  business  in  1840,  at  $256, 040.  Thus,  in  its 
infancy,  it  adds  this  amount  annually,  to  the  wealth 
of  Michigan;  gives  employment  to  a great  number 
of  persons;  and  allowing  600  barrels  as  freight  for  a 
vessel,  it  would,  require  fifty-four  to  transport  the 
article  to  market.  Its  importance  in  augmenting  the 
wealth  of  the  west,  particularly  in  a few  years,  when 
the  business  is  more  extensively  pursued,  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  otherspecies  of  traffic,  and  presents  a 
marked  example  of  productive  labor. 

There  is  one  obstacle  in  connection  with  it,  that 
should  be  removed.  The  British  side  of  the  lake, 
also,  abounds  in  fine  fishing  grounds,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  a duty  of  $1  per  barrel,  which  our  govern- 
ment imposes  on  fish  taken  in  British  waters,  but  little 
has  been  done.  It  is  to  be  hoped  our  senators  and 
representatives  in  congress,  will  bring  forward  the 
subject  at  the  present  session,  and  allow  American 
fishermen,  on  American  bottoms,  to  enter  American 
ports,  free  of  dnty.  S. 


[ Dotroit  Daily  Advertiser. 


SOUTH  SKA  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION. 


The  exploring  squadron  sailed  from  the  United 
States  on  the  18th  of  August,  1S38,  and  has  been  ab- 
sent nearly  four  years;  during  which  time  we  learn 
that  the  different  vessels  have  sailed  about  four  hun- 
dred thousand  miles.  The  expedition  has  thoroughly 
executed  every  part  of  the  duties  confined  to  it  by  the 
government. 

The  ports,  harbors,  islands,  reefs,  and  shoals  named 
in  the  list  annexed  have  been  visited  and  examined 
or  surveyed. 

The  positions  assigned  on  the  charts  to  several  vi- 
gias,  reefs,  shoals,  and  islands  have  been  carefully 
looked  for,  run  over,  and  found  to  have  no  existence 
in  or  n ear  the  places  assigned  them. 

Several  of  the  principal  groups  and  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  have  been  visited,  examined,  and  sur- 
veyed; a fr.endly  intercourse  and  protective  commer- 
cial regulations  established  with  the  chiefs  and  na- 
tives; aggressions  on  our  citizens  and  commerce  re- 
dressed, and  a justly  merited  punishment  meted  out 
in  some  flagrant  cases  of  unprovoked  and  cold-blood- 
ed murder. 

The  discoveries  in  the  Antarctic  ocean  (Antarctic 
continent — observations  for  fixing  the  southern  mag- 
netic pole.  &c.)  preceded  those  of  the  French  and  En- 
glish expeditions. 

The  report  which  has  been  in  circulation  of  Cap- 
tain Ross  having  run  over  some  portion  of  the  land 
discovered  by  this  expedition  is  unfounded.  Noland 
to  the  eastward  of  160  degrees  of  east  longitude  was 
discovered,  seen,  or  claimed  by  the  American  expe- 
dition, as  appears  by  Captain  Wilkes’  report  to  the 
navy  department,  published  in  1840,  after  the  return 
of  the  squadron  to  New  Zealand.  If  this  statement 


originated  with  Captain  Ross,  based  upon  the  parti- 
cular chart  of  the  Antarctic  ice,  and  discoveries  of 
land,  with  the  full  explanatory  letter  which  was  fur- 
nished him  hy  Captain  Wilkes  (previous  to  Captain 
R.’s  antarctic  cruise),  he  (Captain  R.)  must  have  ta- 
ken that  portion  of  land  reported  to  have  been  seen 
by  Bellamy  in  1839,  which  was  represented  on  it  as 
being  in  163  degrees  to  165  degrees  east  longitude 
or  thereabouts,  and  which  the  American  expedi- 
tion had  never  seen  or  heard  of  until  its  return  to 
Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  after  their  discoveries  in  the  An- 
tarctic ocean. 

Capt.  Ross,  according  to  his  report,  has  passed 
over,  or  gone  so  far  west  as  163  degrees  east  in  lati- 
tude 67  degrees  south;  consequently  he  could  not  have 
seen  the  land  discovered  and  claimed  by  the  Ameri- 
can expedition,  but  seems  to  have  run  over  the  posi- 
tion where  land  is  reported  to  have  been  seen  by  his 
own  countryman,  Bellamy. 

The  expedition,  during  its  absence,  have  also  ex- 
amined and  surveyed  a large  portion  of  the  Oregon 
territory,  a part  of  Upper  California,  including  the 
Columbia  and  Sacramento  rivers,  with  their  various 
tributaries.  Several  exploring  parties  from  the  squa- 
dron have  explored,  examined,  and  fixed  those  por- 
tions of  the  Oregon  territory  least  known.  A map 
of  the  territory,  embracing  its  rivers,  sounds,  har- 
bors, coasts,  forts,  &c.  has  been  prepared,  which  will 
furnish  the  government  with  a mass  of  valuable  in- 
formation relative  to  our  possessions  on  the  northwest 
coast  and  the  whole  of  the  Oregon. 

Experiments  were  made  with  the  pendulum  on 
“Mouna  Loa,”  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  one  of  the 
Sandwich  islands,  at  a height  of  14,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Topopraphical  surveys  and 
views  were  made  of  some  of  its  active  and  most  ex- 
tensive craters. 

Experiments  have  been  made  with  the  pendulum, 
magnetic  apparatus,  and  various  other  instruments, 
on  all  occasions;  the  temperature  of  the  ocean,  at  va- 
rious depths,  ascertained  in  the  different  seas  travers- 
ed; and  full  meteorological  and  other  observations 
kept  up  during  the  cruise. 

Charts  of  all  the  surveys  have  been  made,  with 
views  and  sketches  of  headlands,  towns,  or  villages, 
&c.  with  discriptions  of  all  that  appertains  to  the  lo- 
calities, productions,  language,  customs,  and  man- 
ners. 

At  some  of  the  islands  this  duty  has  been  attended 
with  much  labor,  exposure,  and  risk  of  life;  the  trea- 
cherous character  of  the  natives  rendering  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  officers  and  men  should  be 
armed  while  on  duty,  and  at  all  times  prepared  against 
their  murderous  attacks-.  On  several  occasions  boats 
have  been  absent  from  the  different  vessels  of  the 
squadron  on  surveying  duty,  (the  greater  portion  of 
which  has  been  performed  in  boats),  among  islands, 
reefs,  & c.  for  a period  of  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty 
days  at  one  time;  on  one  of  these  occasions  two  of 
the  officers  were  killed  at  the  Feejee  group  while 
defending  their  boats’  crew  from  an  attack  by  the  na- 
tives. 

The  scientific  gentlemen  have  been  actively  engag- 
ed m the  various  departments,  and  subject  to  all  the 
exposures  incident  to  researches  among  dangerous 
and  hostile  savages.  Mr.  Hale,  the  philologist  of  the 
expedition,  was  left  at  the  Columbia  river  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  his  labors  among  the  different 
tribes  of  the  Oregon  territory,  and  may  be  expected 
borne  overland  early  in  August. 

Several  islands  not  laid  down  in  the  charts  have 
been  discovered,  on  one  of  which  the  natives  offered 
worship,  evidently  believing  that  their  visiters  had 
come  from  the  sun. 

The  Sooloo  sea  has  also  been  examined,  several  is- 
lands found  to  have  been  erroneously  laid  down  upon 
the  charts,  and  others  not  laid  down  at  all.  Pro- 
tective commercial  regulations  established  with  the 
sultan  of  Sooloo,  and  a correct  chart  made  of  a 
feasible  and  short  route  for  passing  through  these 
seas  towards  China,  against  the  northeast  monsoon. 

The  tender,  Flying  Fish,  which  had  accompanied 
the  squadron  during  the  whole  cruise  until  reaching 
Singapore,  was  so  much  used  up  by  hard  service  that 
it  was  deemed  imprudent  to  hazard  the  lives  of  men 
and  officers  in  her  for  a passage  around  the  cape 
at  that  season  without  considerable  delay  for  tho- 
rough and  extensive  repairs.  She  was  therefore,  dis- 
posed of  at  that  port,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ame- 
rican consul. 

About  eighty  distressed  American  seamen  have 
been  received  and  shipped  on  board  the  vessels  of 
the  squadron  at  their  different  ports  and  islands  of  the 
Pacific  ocean — several  of  them  brought  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  Vincennes;  the  remainder  are  on 
board  the  brigs  Porpoise  and  Oregon,  now  on  their 
way  home,  and  may  be  expected  early  in  July. — 
These  two  vessels  left  St.  Helena  a week  before  the 
Vincennes  called  there  for  Rio  Janeiro  and  home;  all 
well. 


Six  of  the  crew  of  the  brig  Uxor,  of  Mystic,  Con- 
necticut, wrecked  at  Prince  Edward’s  island,  are  also 
on  board  the  Vincennes. 

Although  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  expedition 
have  been  exposed  to  every  variety  of  climate,  the 
general  health  of  the  squadron  has  been  without  a 
precedent.  But  one  officer  (Mr.  Vanderford,  master’s 
mate,  who  died  on  the  passage  home)  and  only  eight 
of  the  men  have  died  from  disease. 

The  officers,  scientific  gentlemen,  and  men  have 
been  constantly  employed,  as  will  appear  by  the  labor 
performed  and  the  results  of  the  cruise. 

In  addition  to  the  large  collections  already  receiv- 
ed from  the  expedition,  the  Vincennes  has  now  on 
board  a large  and  valuable  collection,  including  seve- 
ral boxes  of  live  plants,  bulbs,  &c.  collected  in  the  Pa- 
cific, Sooloo,  Philippines,  Singapore,  Capo  of  Good 
Hope,  and  St.  Helena. 

LIST  OF  TORTS,  REEFS,  ISLANDS,  &C. 

Visited,  examined,  or  surveyed  by  the  U.  S.  exploring 
expedition  during  the  cruise. 

Ports  visited.  Madeira,  Port  Praya,  (Capede  Ver- 
de), Rio  de  Janeiro,  (Brazil),  Valparaiso,  (Chili), 
Callao,  (Peru),  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  New  Ze- 
land,  Manilla,  (Luconia),  Singapore,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  St.  Helena. 

Reefs,  Shoals,  fyc.  looked  for  and  not  found.  St. 
Ann’s  Shoals,  Meria  Rock,  Bonio  Felix  Shoals,  Bon- 
netta  Shoals,  Hartwell’s  Reef,  Patty’s  Overfalls, 
Warley  Shoals,  French  Shoals  in  two  positions,  Tri- 
ton Bank,  Vigia,  Bowvett’s  Sandy  Isles,  Submarine 
Volcano  of  Krusenslern. 

ISLANDS  SUUVEYED,  WITH  THEIR  HARBORS. 

Low  Archipelago.  Clermont  de  Louvaire  Island, 
Series  Island,  Minerva  do.,  Hondens  do.,  Wyhite  do., 
Otookoo  do.,  King's  do.,  Raraka  do.,  Vincennes  do., 
Carlshoff  do.,  Waterland  do.,  Wilson  and  Pea- 
cock do.,  Rurick’s  Chain,  Prince  of  Wales,  Kruesen- 
stern’s. 

Society  Islands.  Matie,  Otaheite  and  Harbors,  Ei- 
meo,  Bellinghausen,  Rosa. 

Navigator  Group.  Manucah,  Lutuella,  Upolu,  Mo- 
noko,  Apposimo,  Savaii,  Wallis’  Island,  Horn,  Lord 
North’s  Macquarie’s,  Eooa,  Tongataboo,  Harpai, 
Turtle. 

Feejee  Group.  15  islands  and  50  reefs,  viz:  Tu- 
langa  Island,  Angea,  Nambus  Angea  Bank,  Angasa 
Island,  Namuka,  Morambo,  Engrasso, Gambia,  Komo, 
Mothe,  Karoni,  Oloma,  Oneata,  Avia,  Lakemba, 
Bacon’s  2,  Reed’s  3,  Nean,  Tubutted,  Yeaki,  Hata- 
fouga,  Vanderford,  Verna,  Ballan,  Susui,  Manea, 
Sicombia,  Avia,  Olohu,  Muago,  Hanathea,  Molucio, 
Ohembon,  Nartomba,  Zelangula,  Chielia,  Vataia, 
Namko,  Oneholafrango,  Onuminsio,  Houlelavon, 
Oretena,  Lavatala,  Kenobid,  lac,  Lorao  Somo,  Budd, 
North,  Maury,  Holmes,  De  Haven,  Oranibi,  Okid, 
Lortoai,  Maola,  Nanai,  Angasa,  Gora,  Batika,  Va~ 
nul  Levu,  Morna  Orna,  Malee,  Vakai,  Maeona  2 
Islands,  Direction  4 Islands,  Horse  Shoe  Reef, 
Ovalow  Island,  Moro,  Neniau,  Passage,  Ono,  Kan- 
tavu. 

Passed  Midshipmen's  group  of  islands,  10  in  number. 
G.  Endua,  Betumma,  Mallana,  Benga,  Nuanoka,  Viti 
Levu,  Flying  Fish  Reef. 

Midshipman’s  group  of  islands,  4 in  number.  Maton 
Island,  Malolo. 

Waldron  Island,  Speedin,  Palmer,  Peny,  Alden, 
Case,  Johnson,  Carr,  Walker’s,  Emmons. 

Knox  Island,  Davis  Island,  Baldin’s  Island,  Tot- 
ten’s Island. 

Vouno  Island,  Vier,  Valane,  Waid  Lalai,  Ward. 
Biva,  Agate,  Sinclair,  Fox  Island,  Eld,  Naviti,  Na- 
getta,  Matatha  Valie,  Otoasan  Island,  Nanoga  Island, 
Nadora,  Orana,  Ya  Asalana.  Ya  Asana,  Ya  Roan’ 
Mimbora,  Naloa,  Vendola,  Tavia,  Muthauata,  Kin- 
suna,  Round  Island,  Angrajas,  Gera,  Chicobia,  Nu- 
gulou,  Corabia,  Maselou,  Annan,  Beoia,  (2  islands), 
Endua  Islands,  and  51  Reefs  in  this  Feejee  Group! 
Gardner’s  Island,  McLean’s,  Hull’s,  Sydney,  Taber,' 
Washington  or  New  York  Island.  Jarvis’,  Enderby’s! 
Bennie,  Duke  of  York,  Duke  of  Clarence,  Bowditch,’ 
Swain’s,  Ellen’s  Islands  or  Group,  Tracy’s  Island 
seen,  Depeyster’s,  Island  discovered. 

Kingsmill  Group.  Drummond’s  Island,  Bishop  or 
Sydenham’s,  Woodle’s,  Hendervill’s,  Hull’s,  Simp- 
son’s, Knox,  Charlotte,  Mathews,  Pitt’s  Islands,  (2,) 
Mulgrave,  Arrowsmith’s,  Daniels,  Peddars,  Pesca- 
dores, Karsakoff,  (2  islands). 

Sandwich  Islands.  Oahu,  Kaui,  Hawaii,  Maui. 
Columbia  river — Surveyed  to  the  Cascades  and  Falls 
120  miles.  Straits  of  Quan  de  Fuca,  Puget  Sound’ 
Nasquolly,  New  Dungeness,  Classet  Harbor,  and  all 
the  harbors  in  that  vicinity. 

Examined,  territory  of  Oregon,  &c.  &c. 

San  Francisco,  Sacramento. 

I.adrones.  Wakes,  Gusan,  Assumption. 

Madeira  Island. 

Sooloo  Islands  and  Sea;  Matigsee,  Straits  of  Bala- 
back,  Balanquay,  Rhio,  Banca,  Sunda,  Casper,  Bur- 
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bon’s  Island,  Hunter’s,  Barney,  Favorlis,  Luis,  Mc- 
Kennie’s,  Straits  of  Barandena,  Vasquer  Island,  P)l- 
staarts,  Sunday. 

Rio  Negro,  Cape  Horn,  Orarbor,  &c.  H-nge 

Antarctic  Continent. 

Loss  of  the  brig  Uxor,  of  Mystic,  Connecticut,  Cap- 
tain Joshua  L.  Stevens,  of  Stonington  Point  Connec- 
ticut: 

The  Uxor  was  cast  away  on  the  south  side  of  the 
most  southern  of  Prince  Edward’s  Islands,  on  the 
28th  of  October,  1841,  all  the  officers  and  crew  saved. 
William  H.  Eldridge,  second  mate,  and  John  Weller, 
George  Hall,  Edward  Nicols,  E.  McIntyre,  and  J. 
Antonio,  seamen,  being  part  of  the  crew,  took  the 
boat  and  went  over  to  the  Northern  Island,  in  hopes 
of  finding  a vessel  to  proceed  and  take  off  the  cap- 
tain and  crew.  They  remained  there  until  the  month 
of  February,  when  the  English  schooner  Regent 
Packet,  of  Cape  Town,  took  them  off,  but  could  not 
reach  the  Southern  Island,  where  the  captain,  (Ste- 
vens), the  first  and  second  mates,  Patrick  and  Austin, 
five  Americans,  and  the  others,  foreigners,  were  left 
in  October. 

Eldridge,  Hall,  and  the  other  four  above  named, 
were  placed  in  charge  of  the  American  consul  at 
Cape  Town,  and  taken  on  board  the  Vincennes  there 
in  April,  1842,  for  passage  to  the  United  States. 

Eldridge  slates  that  he  found  on  the  North  Island 
the  mate  and  four  men  of  a Portuguese  brig,  for- 
merly the  American  brig  Athenian,  which  was  cast 
away  there  in  August,  1841.  Captain  and  twelve  men 
lost. 

The  islands  (Prince  Edward’s)  afford  sea  elephant, 
seal,  penguin,  albatross,  &e.  The  men  were  com- 
fortable, having  made  huts  of  grass  and  turf,  and  co- 
vered them  with  the  skins  of  the  elephant.  The  flip- 
pers, heart,  &c.  of  the  elephant  were  made  into  soup, 
and  the  blubber  used  with  grass  for  fire  for  cooking 
and  keeping  the  men  warm. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  eggs  which  are  deposit- 
ed by  the  sea  fowl — so  those  left  behind  are  not  like- 
lv  to  freeze  or  starve  before  they  are  taken  off 

Vessels  go  there  after  the  elephant  oil,  seal  skins, 
&c.  Our  whalers  cruise  in  that  vicinity,  but  seldom 
or  never  communicate  with  the  shore. 


POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  C.  MORRIS,  OF  OHIO. 

FROM  THE  HOCKING  VALLEY  (OHIO)  GAZETTE. 

Washington  city , May  18,  1842. 

Dear  sir:  Although  1 have  for  some  time  been  rath- 
er a silent  observer  of  the  ruinous  condition  of  the 
affairs  of  our  beloved  country,  I have  not  been  an  in- 
different one.  For  some  time  I have  been  convinc- 
ed of  the  importance  of  a speedy  and  efficient  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  rescue  the  country  from 
the  oppression  and  ruin  in  which  party  strife  and  par- 
ty bickerings  have  involved  us;  but  so  strong  have 
been  the  shackles  of  party,  thrown  around  every 
man  in  public  life,  that  I too  find  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  sever  the  cord. 

Party  spirit  and  party  strife,  to  a reasonable  ex- 
tent, are  commendahle  and  praiseworthy,  and  ordi- 
narily impart  a healthful  influence  over  the  whole 
body  politic;  but  there  is  a point  beyond  which  they 
become  destructive  to  the  interests,  and  even  the  ve- 
ry liberties,  of  the  whole  country;  and  I cannot  but 
feel  that  to  that  point  we  have  nearly  arrived.  So 
long  as  party  strife  has  for  its  object  the  accomplish- 
ment, or  carrying  out,  of  important  measures  in- 
volving the  true  interests  of  the  government,  so  long 
should  it  be  cherished  and  encouraged;  but  just  as 
soon  as  these  great  principles  are  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  political  interests  and  promotion  of  men  are  sub- 
stituted in  their  stead,  then  it  is  that  ruin  and  dis- 
tress follow  in  the  train.  Such  I conceive  to  be  the 
present  state  of  things:  the  contention  seems  to  be 
for  men,  and  not  for  measures. 

For  months  the  inquiry  has  been  abroad  among 
the  people,  from  one  end  of  the  union  to  the  other, 
“Why  does  not  congress  do  something  by  which  the 
people  and  the  country  can  be  relieved?”  I answer: 
it  is  not  because  its  members  do  not  labor  intensely 
from  day  to  day;  nor  is  it  because  they  prefer  their 
ease  to  the  service  of  their  constituents,  but  it  is 
simply  because  party  spirit,  and  party  considerations 
have  insinuated  themselves  into  all  the  public  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  and  have  acquired  such  control 
over  the  actions  and  transactions  of  public  men,  that 
every  other  consideration  yields  to  their  all-absorb- 
ing and  controlling  influence:  so  much  so,  that  when 
a proposition  for  the  relief  of  the  country  is  submit- 
ted, the  inquiry  is  not,  will  it  meet  the  wants  and 
subserve  the  interests  of  the  people,  but  will  it  ope- 
rate for  or  against  this  or  that  man’s  pretensions  to 
the.  presidency?  will  it  impart  to,  or  diminish  from, 
the  party  more  or  less  power?  Hence  the  protracted 


discussions,  personal  slander,  and  abuse  in  the  legis- 
lative bodies  throughout  the  country. 

In  this  state  of  things  there  is  but  one  course  for 
the  people  of  this  country  to  adopt,  and  that  is  to 
place  their  seal  of  disapprobation,  in  terms  not  to  be 
misunderstood,  upon  the  course  pursued  by  some  of 
the  leaders  of  each  party  in  and  out  of  congress  to 
promote  the  interests  of  a few  individuals  who  are  as- 
piring to  the  presidency  at  the  expense  of  the  whole 
country.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  their  business 
be  attended  to  and  their  rights  protected. 

The  people  ought  to  demand  a prompt  and  speedy 
action  on  the  part  of  their  public  servants,  and  he 
who  throws  himself  in  the  way  of  that  action  ought 
to  take  the  consequences. 

It  will  be  time  enough  to  select  the  candidates  for 
the  presidency  after  the  country  is  righted  up  and 
the  people  relieved  form  their  sufferings  and  embar- 
rassments. It  does  seem  to  me  that  no  patriot,  no 
lover  of  his  country,  no  American  citizen,  ought  to 
stop  to  inquire,  “who  shall  our  next  president  be?” 
while  the  country  bleeds  at  every  pore.  Very  re- 
spectfully, your  obedient  servant, 

CALVARY  MORRIS. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT. 

FROM  THE  CINCINNATI  REPUBLICAN  OF  THE  13tH. 

Washington,  June  4,  1842. 

Dear  Sir:  I return  you  the  Athens  Gazette  which 
you  handed  me  last  night,  and  will  not  withhold  the 
expression  of  my  decided  approval  of  the  sentiments 
contained  in  Mr.  Morris’s  letter  to  the  editor.  They 
are  such  as  denote  a patriotic  heart  and  mind.  With 
an  embarrassed  treasury,  consequent  on  a transition 
from  a state  of  plethora  to  a condition  approaching 
the  opposite — with  a broken  up  and  disordered  cur- 
rency, arising  from  the  bursting  of  those  numberless 
bubbles  which  for  years  past  have  engaged  in  their 
chase  the  whole  country — with  the  mechanical  arts 
greatly  prostrated,  and  industry  suffering  an  exten- 
sive paralysis — with  the  greatest  and  most  important 
questions  now  pending,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
which  at  any  preceding  time  have  engaged  the  pub- 
lic functionaries — is  this  a time  for  the  spirit  of  fac- 
tion to  have  exclusive  sway,  or  for  the  country  to  be 
agitated  by  the  question  of  who  shall  succeed  to  the 
presidency  three  years  hence?  Personal  abuse  of 
myself  has  entered  largely  into  the  discussions  in 
and  out  of  congress.  This  any  man  who  may  be  in 
this  office  may  be  ready  to  expect;  but  I should  be 
most  ready  to  compromise  with  my  bitter  assailants 
in  congress  by  seeing  conceded  to  them  any  portion 
they  may  choose  of  every  day,  for  the  display  of 
their  unsurpassed  eloquence  in  abuse  of  me,  if  the  re- 
sidue of  their  time  could  be  given  to  the  public  good! 
Is  this  great  end  to  be  sacrificed  to  gratify  a small 
clique  of  mousing  politicians,  who  think  that  their 
petty  schemes  of  hatred  or  ambition  are  of  more 
consequence  than  the  consideration  of  measures  de- 
signed for  general  relief? 

I intended,  however,  only  to  express  my  approval 
of  the  sentiments  contained  in  Mr.  Morris’s  letter, 
and  I find  myself  betrayed  into  the  above  remarks. 

Accept  assurances  of  my  highest  respect. 


Joseph  Graham,  Esq.  JOHN  TYLER. 


AMERICAN  LABOR  AND  A TARIFF. 


From  the  Poughkeepsie  Eagle. 

Correspondence.  Among  the  gentlemen  invited 
to  address  the  recent  tariff  convention  in  this  county 
was  the  hon.  James  Tallmadge,  formerly  of  this 
place.  He  was  absent  from  New  York  at  the  time, 
and  did  not  receive  the  letter  until  it  was  too  late  to 
attend.  The  following  is  his  answer  to  the  letter  of 
invitation.  It' will  be  read  with  much  interest. 

Mew  York,  June  4,  1842. 

Gentlemen:  An  absence  from  home  the  last  month 
prevented  the  receipt  in  due  time,  and  delayed  an 
earlier  answer  to  your  very  kind  letter,  requesting 
me,  “in  compliance  with  a general  wish,  to  attend  a 
mass  convention  to  be  held  in  the  county  of  Dutchess 
on  the  19th  of  May  by  the  friends  of  the  protective 
system,  to  adopt  measures  to  secure  the  permanent 
protection  of  American  industry,  and  desiring  me  to 
address  the  people  who  may  be  there  assembled.” 

I am  gratified  with  this  invitation  to  meet  in  pub- 
lic assembly  the  intelligent  inhabitants  of  Dutchess, 
the  county  of  my  nativity,  and  a people  among  whom 
I was  nurtured,  and  from  whom  1 have  received  so 
many  tokens  of  regard.  They  know  that  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  since,  my  voice  has  been  un- 
ceasingly raised,  and  oftentimes,  and  in  different 
places,  as  their  representative,  to  put  forth  and  sup- 
port the  great  principle  of  ‘protection  for  the  home 
industry  of  the  country.’  My  feelings  recur  to  those 
circumstances  with  delight,  and  you  do  me  but  jus- 
tice in  saying,  “you  believe  I concur  with  you  in 
sentiment,  and  that  I have  at  heart  the  objects  you 
are  seeking  to  promote.” 


The  resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting  I have 
seen.  They  were  honorable  to  the  individuals  con- 
cerned, and  worthy  of  Dutchess  county. 

It  is  no  new  belief  with  me  that  all  the  essential 
interests  of  the  nation  require  ample  and  steady  pro- 
tection to  be  given  to  the  home  industry  of  the  coun- 
try. Without  such  protection,  agriculture  cannot 
prosper,  commerce  will  sink,  and  manufactures 
must  perish! 

A bountiful  providence  has  bestowed  upon  us  eve- 
ry blessing — a country  extended  and  embracing  every 
variety  of  climate,  soil  and  production — bounded  on 
the  wide  Atlantic,  having  a lake  coast  surpassing  its 
extent,  and  equal  in  utility,  with  numerous  naviga- 
ble rivers,  and  internal  communications  through  a 
land  of  unequalled  fertility. 

We  are  spared  by  the  same  benificent  providence 
from  war,  pestilence  and  famine.  Yet  who  will 
doubt,  that  “we  have  been  left  to  ourselves”  and  by 
our  own  acts  and  doings  the  country  has  been 
brought  to  its  present  distracted,  depressed  and  de- 
graded condition?  Party  strifes  show  their  fruits  in 
the  manner  and  conduct  of  too  many  of  our  public 
bodies;  explain  the  willingness  of  individuals  to 
countenance  insurrection,  abet  domestic  rebellion, 
encourage  the  lawless  into  action,  and  give  impor- 
tance to  the  profligate  and  idle  sympathisers  among 
us,  and  on  our  Canadian  and  Texan  frontiers. 

Such  individuals  and  all  such  classes  of  society, 
see  a promise  of  better  circumstances  in  any  altera- 
tion, even  though  it  he  a foreign  war,  or  domestic 
revolution.  It  is  the  sacred  duty  of  a government 
to  encourage  and  protect  the  labor  of  the  country, 
and  such  protection,  by  giving  employment  to  every 
condition  of  individuals,  secures  prosperity,  and 
proves  itself  to  be  a measure  of  peace. 

War  is  known  to  be  employment  and  protection  of 
the  highest  order. 

Under  our  constitution  our  coasting  trade  has  been 
protected  by  laws  prohibiting  any  foreign  vessel  tra- 
ding from  one  point  to  another.  In  the  last  twenty 
years  under  such  protection,  the  tonnage  in  our  coast- 
ing trade  has  nearly  trebled.  Under  the  same  con- 
stitution, “free  trade”  has  been  let  into  our  com- 
merce with  foreign  countries;  our  population  has 
doubled  in  the  same  twenty  years;  yet  the  tonnage 
of  our  vessels  in  foreign  trade  has  not  increased , 
while  the  British  vessels  in  our  trade  have  increased 
to  more  than  one-third  of  the^whole  amount.  Such 
measures  are  destroying  our  commerce  and  breaking 
down  our  shipping  interest.  Ship  building  is  entire- 
ly suspended,  and  more  than  200  vessels  are  now 
idle  in  the  docks  of  New  York;  while  English  ves- 
sels find  employment  in  the  West  India  trade,  re- 
cently lost  to  our  vessels  and  the  market  to  our  pro- 
duce. “Free  trade ” on  one  side  only,  is  as  destruc- 
tive to  commerce  as  free  pasturage  would  be  in  agri- 
culture. I differ' entirely  from  those  measures  which 
have  opened  our  ports;  and,  in  a degree,  extended  a 
free  trade  to  those  nations  which  refuse  to  us  a 
just  and  fair  reciprocity.  The  system  of  discrimina- 
ting duties  in  favor  of  our  commerce,  and  the  labor 
of  the  country,  ought  not  to  have  been  given  up  to 
those  nations  whose  commercial  regulations  shut  us 
out  from  their  ports,  or  impede  our  trade  by  high 
duties.  The  consequences  are  ruinous  to  our  com- 
merce and  to  our  people. 

The  fire  of  1835,  which  burned  in  one  night  twen- 
ty millions  worth  of  property,  was  an  affliction  less 
severe,  on  this  city,  than  the  change  of  measures  and 
the  adoption,  by  party,  of  a principle  hostile  to  the 
protection  of  the  home  industry  of  the  country. — 
This  latter  affliction  has  been  common  to  the  nation 
at  large.  Commerce  is  depressed — currency  derang- 
ed-agriculture without  a market — manufactures 
ruined — labor  without  employment — bankruptcy  pre- 
valent— internal  improvements  stopped — states  re- 
pudiating their  debts — an  empty  treasury,  with  its 
notes  under  protest;  and  the  nation,  in  time  of  public 
peace,  chaffering  with  brokers  and  usurers  to  borrow 
money  for  its  current  expenses.  Surrounded  with 
every  blessing,  and  abundance  from  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence, these  are  among  the  fruits  of  our  own  acts, 
in  the  course  of  administration,  and  the  altered  sys- 
tem of  legislation.  Such  are  the  legitimate  effects 
of  the  non-committal,  stand-still,  do-nothing  policy 
which  has  been  pursued  by  our  government.  Expe- 
rienced mercantile  men  tell  us,  it  is  believed  that  one 
hundred  and  fift}'  millions  of  dollars  would  be  inade- 
quate, to  make  good  to  the  city  of  New  York  alone 
the  amount  of  losses  in  the  varied  pursuits  of  her  in- 
dustry, which  have  fallen  to  her  share  in  this  gener- 
al calamity  and  destruction. 

Under  the  depression  of  existing  circumstances,  a 
higher  tariff  of  duties  must  now  be  required  to  pro- 
vide revenue  for  the  necessities  of  the  government 
than  any  manufacturer  ever  before  had  assurance  to 
ask.  The  matter  of  its  discriminating  assessment, 
has  become  the  important  point  and  material  ques- 
tion, affecting  the  labor  of  the  country. 
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The  clamor,  by  foreign  sympathisers  among  us, 
that  high  duties  were  “a  burthen  on  the  many  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few,"  caused  wines,  silks  and  other  lux- 
uries to  he  imported  “dutyfree,"  and  established  an 
uniform  rule  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  articles  of  necessary 
consumption,  as  well  as  on  all  those  importations 
which  can  be  produced  within  ourselves,  and  afford 
employment  to  our  own  labor.  The  result  of  the 
destructive  experiment  is  before  us,  in  the  present 
depressed  condition  of  the  country. 

The  party  policy  of  late  years  to  talk  ‘free  trade’ 
and  a ‘judicious  tariff,’  while  they  deny  the  aid  and 
protection  of  government,  to  the  home  industry  of  the 
country,  leaves  it  to  struggle  in  hopeless  competition 
with  the  almost  naked  and  starved  labor  of  Europe, 
now  brought,  by  the  aid  of  steam,  within  fourteen 
days  distance  of  our  dwellings.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  there  the  average  price  of  labor  is  from 
12  to  15  cents  a day,  without  subsistence.*  This 
fact  established,  proves  their  necessitous  condition; 
and  without  meat,  tea,  coffee  or  sugar,  they  are 
without  a table,  or  any  of  the  comforts  of  life,  deriv- 
ing a scanty  and  miserable  subsistence  from  a wallot, 
and  in  a condition  beyond  the  reach  of  the  benefits 
of  any  school. 

Immeasurable  is  the  distance  between  the  condi- 
tion of  American  labor  and  that  of  Europe. 

Having  seen  that,  I have  no  desire  to  reduce  wages 
and  see  cheap  produce  or  cheap  goods  come  from 
cheap  labor.  Let  American  labor,  in  its  agricultu- 
ral, mechanic  and  manufacturing  pursuits  continue 
to  hold  its  proud  pre-eminence — with  a home  and  a 
table  filled  with  comforts,  and  surrounded  with  a fa- 
mily rising  in  distinction  and  intelligence,  under  the 
blessings  of  our  free  institutions  and  our  public 
schools. 

Under  a steady  and  adequate  protection,  domestic 
competition,  with  labor  saving  machinery  and  steam 
power,  will  supply  the  cheap  goods  at  the  lowest 
rate  of  production.  The  English  periodical  publi- 
cations state,  that  steam  power  in  use  by  men  is 
equal  to  the  added  labor  of  forty  millions  of  them. — 
Why  shall  “free  trade”  and  a “judicious  tariff”  be 
permitted  to  glut  our  markets  with  the  productions 
of  such  a mighty  power,  breaking  up  our  importing 
merchants  and  regular  traders,  and  depressing  our 
home  industry  to  the  condition  of  pauperism,  and 
leaving  inactive  the  abundant  intellectual  and  mine- 
ral wealth  of  our  own  country.  With  regulations 
designed  to  injure  our  trade  and  commerce,  and 
with  a duty  on  flour  of  $1  50  per  barrel,  on  pork  of 
$6,  on  rice  amounting  nearly  to  a prohibition,  and 
on  tobacco  a duty  of  1,100  per  cent.— who  with  Ame- 
rican feelings,  can  doubt  the  justice  and  the  proprie- 
ty of  putting  like  duties  on  their  cloths,  silks  and 
manufactures,  to  the  extent  of  full  protection  for  our 
home  industry? 

It  is  an  assertion,  I believe  almost  universally  true, 
that  all  cases  of  ample  protection  have  so  stimulated 
domestic  competition,  that  a supply  has  been  pro- 
duced at  a rate  below  the  former  prices  of  the  im- 
ported articles.  However,  let  those  who  think  other- 
wise calculate  which  is  the  cheapest  to  the  laboring 
man,  a coat  at  the  importing  price,  to  be  paid  for 
by  his  labor  at  15  cents  a day,  or,  with  the  addition 
of  a protecting  duty,  to  be  paid  for  at  one  dollar  per 
day,  the  now  average  price  of  American  labor,  which 
we  seek  toencourage  and  sustain  in  its  present  elevat- 
ed condition. 

The  magnitude  of  this  subject  is  taxing  ms  beyond 
the  limits  of  a letter.  Allow  me  to  urge  you  to  per- 
severance in  the  noble  purpose  you  have  undertaken, 
and  to  assure  you  I am.  gentlemen,  very  respectfully, 
yours,  &c.  JAMES  TALLMADGE. 

To  Messrs.  Adam  Henderson,  Geo.  Van  Kleeck  and 

others,  central  and  corresponding  committee  of 

Dutchess  county. 

*Note — Wages  in  France.  Calais,  common  labor- 
ers "id.  (or  15  cents)  per  day,  with  board  and  with- 
out dwelling;  Boulogne,  5d.  per  day,  do.  do.;  Nantes, 
8d.  per  day,  without  board  and  without  dwelling; 
Marseilles,  4d.  to  7d.  per  day,  with  board  and  with- 
out dwelling.  The  food  in  some  districts  “consists 
in  rye  bread,  soup  made  of  millet,  cakes,  made  of 
Indian  corn,  now  and  then  some  salt  provisions  and 
vegetable;  rarely,  if  ever,  butcher’s  meat.”  In 
others,  “wheaten  bread,  soup  made  with  vegeta- 
bles, and  a little  grease  or  lard  twice  a day,  pota- 
toes and  other  vegetables,  but  seldom  butcher’s 
meat.” 

Sweden.  “The  daily  wages  of  a skilled  agricultu- 1 
rist  are  7d.  and  8d.  whilst  the  unskilled  obtain  no  more 
than'3d.  or  4d.  and  board  themselves.  Agriculturists 
in  the  southern  provinces  live  upon  salt  fish  and  po- 
tatoes; in  the  northern  provinces,  porridge  and  rye 
bread  form  their  food.” 

Havana.  “Laborers  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  8d.  per 
day  in  the  country,”  without  board. 

Belgium.  “A  skilled  artizan  may  earn  in  sum- 
mer Is.  2d.  to  Is.  5d.;  in  winter  from  lOd.  to  Is.  2d. 


unskilled  half  as  much,  without  board,  live  upon  rye 
bread,  potatoes  and  milk.”  Agricultural  laborers 
have  less. 

Germany.  Dantzig  laborers  4 J to7d.  per  day,  with- 
out board;  Mecklenburgh  7d.  per  day  do;  Holstein 
7d.  per  day,  without  board. 

Netherlands.  South  Holland  laborers  3d.  to  4d.  per 
day  with  board;  North  Holland  20d.  per  day  without 
board;  Antwerp  50d.  per  day  do.,  West  Flanders  90s. 
to  104s.  per  year,  with  board. 

Italy.  Trieste  laborers  12d.  per  day  without  board, 
do.  6d.  per  day  with  board;  [stria  8d.  to  lOd.  per 
day  without  board,  do.  4d.  to  6d.  per  day  with  board; 
Lombardy  4d.  to  8d.  per  day  do.;  Genoa  5d.  to  8d. 
per  day  do.  and  without  lodgings;  Tuscany  6d.  per 
day  without  either. 

Saxony.  “In  1837  a man  employed  in  his  own 
loom,  working  very  diligently  from  Monday  morn- 
ing to  Saturday  night,  from  5 o’clock  in  the  morning 
until  dusk,  and  even  at  times  with  a lamp,  his  wife 
assisting  him  in  finishing  and  taking  him  the  work, 
could  not  possibly  earn  more  than  20  groschen  (about 
60  cents)  per  week.  Nor  could  one  who  had  three 
children,  aged  12  years  and  upwards,  all  working  at 
the  loom  as  well  as  himself,  with  his  wife  employed 
doing  up  the  work,  earn  in  the  whole  more  than  $1 
weekly.” 

Distress  in  England,  1841.  Vcdur  of  labor.  Con- 
dition of  the  working  classes.  This  statement  com- 
prises Bonhill  and  Alexandria;  Renton  is  included  in 
the  labors  of  another  committee  acting  forCawdra’s 
parish. 

4 persons  at  7 jd.  der  day.  96  persons  at  3Id.pe.i  day. 
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with  nothing 

at  all. 

This  statement  is  an  average  of  wages  for  twen- 
ty-eight weeks,  and  the  number  of  persons  in  each 
place  at  the  respective  averages.  Trade  it  is  stated 
is  getting  worse  every  week. 

[Renfrewshire  Reformer. 


THE  TARIFF. 


MR.  SALTONSTALL’S  SPEECH. 

IN  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE  HOUSE,  JUNE  17,  1842. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

Mr.  Saltonstall  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  (under 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Habersham,  who  had  yielded  it 
to  him  on  a former  day),  and  now  addressed  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Saltonstall  said  the  subject  had  been  so  long 
delayed,  and  was  of  so  great  importance,  that  he 
felt  it  his  duty  on  the  first  opportunity  to  say  what 
he  had  to  say  to  the  committee,  which  must  be 
brought  within  a very  short  time  on  account  of  the 
rule  which  had  been  adopted.  He  rejoiced  for  him- 
self and  on  the  part  of  this  committee  that  before 
this  rule  had  been  adopted — and  for  which  he  had 
voted,  although  he  thought  it  would  have  been  more 
fortunate  if  it  had  been  delayed  a few  days  till  the 
general  subject  had  been  considered — he  congratu- 
lated the  house  that  it  was  not  adopted  until  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  (Mr.  Fill- 
more, had  had  an  opportunity  to  give  his  views  and 
the  views  of  that  committee  on  the  bill  which  he  had 
reported. 

If  the  bill  reported  from  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  had  not  been  taken  up,  Mr.  S.  would  have 
felt  it  his  duty  to  have  gone  at  large  into  the  subject; 
bul  now  his  remarks  must  be  brought  within  the 
hour,  although  he  felt  it  impossible,  on  looking  over 
the  subject,  to  go  into  more  than  a general  view  of 
the  bill  he  had  had  the  honor  to  report  within  that 
space  of  time. 

Mr.  S.  had  not  made  the  motion  to  amend  the  bill 
reported  from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
with  any  hostile  feelings  towards  that  bill,  or  with 
any  view  to  produce  embarrassment;  and  if,  in  the 
consideration  of  the  subject,  it  should  be  found  at 
any  time  that  it  would  be  an  impediment  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  from  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  he  should,  without  any  hesitation,  with- 
draw the  motion  he  had  made.  The  house  and  the 
committee  must  see  at  once  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
I importance  that  they  should  very  shortly,  and  with 
but  little  delay,  come  into  the  consideration  of  the 
sections  and  the  details  of  the  bill,  and  that  it 
would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  undertake  to 
pass  this  bill  in  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
compelled  to  pass  many  important  acts  of  this  con- 
gress. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  make  a remark  on 
the  importance  of  this  subject;  it  must  press  itself 
on  the  consideration  of  all,  as  well  as  the  importance 


of  acting  on  it  without  delay,  both  as  respects  the 
treasury  and  the  people  of  this  great  country,  and 
every  condition  of  people  in  the  country.  The  trea- 
sury was  empty,  they  all  knew;  our  revenue  fell 
short  of  our  expenditures;  and  when  we  talked  about 
a debt  on  us,  whether  of  18  or  20  millions,  it  was 
going  on  arid  accumulating  from  day  to  day  and  month 
to  month,  and  at  the  end  of  every  month  while  this 
congress  had  been  in  session  the  debt  was  perhaps 
$1,000,000  greater  than  at  the  commencement  of  the 
month. 

That  was  the  condition  of  the  treasury.  What 
was  the  state  of  the  credit  of  the  country?  Who 
could  think  of  the  credit  of  the  country  without  mor- 
tification? That  the  credit  of  this  vast  nation,  with 
its  boundless  resources,  should  not  be  equal  to  that  of 
any  nation  of  the  globe,  and  inferior  to  that  of 
any  individual  in  the  country;  that  at  this  very  mo- 
ment it  was  difficult,  as  was  stated  for  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  to  hire  money  at  6 per  cent,  interest, 
while  Great  Britain,  encumbered  with  a debt  of  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  dollars,  with  an  annual  expen- 
diture of  over  $300,000,000,  and  with  the  necessa- 
ry interest  of  her  debt  near  $150,000,000,  should 
be  able  to  hire  money  at  3)  to  4 per  cent,  inte- 
rest, while  this  nation,  on  the  London  exchange,  on 
our  own  exchange,  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
everywhere,  was  unable  at  this  time  to  borrow  mo- 
ney. 

That  was  the  state  of  our  credit.  As  to  the  causes 
of  this  it  was  unnecessary  to  remark.  Who  doubted 
that  if  they  should  pass  this  revenue  bill  now — if  the 
bill  from  the  committee  of  v/ays  and  means  or  from 
the  committee  on  manufactures  should  pass  into  a 
law,  that  the  credit  of  this  country  would  at  once  be 
restored — that  our  nation  would  be  able  to  borrow 
money  to  any  extent  at  the  lowest  rate  that  any  coun- 
try or  individual  on  the  face  of  the  earth  could  hire 
money?  It  was,  therefore,  indispensably  necessary 
that  there  should  be  action  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff. 
The  wants  of  the  treasury  and  of  the  people  alike  re- 
quired a thorough  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  it  should 
be  done  immediately. 

He  had  spoken  of  the  treasury,  let  him  refer  to  the 
condition  of  the  country.  They  had  been  here  six 
or  seven  months,  pent  up,  without  the  means  of 
knowing  by  actual  observation  and  witnessing  them- 
selves the  condition  of  the  country,  (and  he  consi- 
dered it  a great  misfortune  that  congress  sat  where 
they  had  not  the  means  of  knowing  it);  but  they  could 
avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  information 
within  their  power — of  the  newspapers  from  the  va- 
rious quarters  of  the  country.  They  found  that  it 
was  in  an  unparalleled  degree  depressed;  that  every 
branch  of  industry  was  paralyzed,  and  every  kind 
of  business  in  a state  of  stagnation.  What  branch 
of  business  could  go  on?  Could  the  manufacturing 
interests?  Either  to  live  or  to  die  was  the  question 
the  committee  had  to  act  on.  Could  the  mercantile, 
the  great  commercial,  the  navigating,  or  the  shipping- 
interests  of  this  country  go  on  with  any  degree  of 
confidence?  If  they  looked  at  the  wharves  and  docks 
of  our  large  cities  they  saw  that  when  our  ships 
came  in  they  were  put  in  there  as  it  was  under  the 
operation  of  the  embargo.  Whywasitf  Who  could 
send  aship  abroad  with  any  degree  of  confidence  as  to 
what  amount  of  duties  it  would  have  to  pay  when  it 
returned,  or  whether  it  would  be  cash  duties  or  the 
ordinary  credit  of  three  or  six  months,  or  the  accom- 
modation of  the  warehousing  system? 

These  circumstances  had  produced  a degree  of  de- 
pression on  the  country.  But  time  was  so  pre- 
cious that  he  could  not  enlarge  on  these  topics,  so 
excessively  interesting.  The  whole  country  felt  it 
so.  Their  table  was  laden  with  three  or  four  hun- 
dred petitions;  the  tables  of  the  committee  on  manu- 
factures and  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
were  laden  with  hundreds  of  petitions;  and  they 
came  not  from  any  one  interest  of  the  country  alone; 
far  otherwise;  they  were  from  the  manufacturing, 
from  the  great  mechanical,  from  the  commercial 
and  from  the  agricultural  interests — from  the  east 
and  from  the  west,  from  the  north  and  from  the 
south.  This  very  morning  a petition  had  been  pre- 
sented, signed  by  six  or  seven  hundred  citi^pns  of 
old  Virginia,  asking  for  a tariff  which  might  operate 
incidentally  for  the  protection  of  the  domestic  indus- 
try of  the  country.  As  to  the  state  of  public  opin- 
ion on  this  subject,  there  could  no  longer  be  any 
question.  A vast  advance  had  been  made  since  they 
came  here.  At  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
it  appeared  that  it  was  thought  in  some  quarters  that 
we  were  to  struggle  along  as  well  as  we  could  under 
the  compromise,  which  made  these  gradual  reduc- 
tions of  one-tenth  and  struck  the  final  blow  on  the 
30th  June — that  we  must  go  on  and  try  it.  But  now 
how  was  it?  A close  observation  had  satisfied  them 
that,  while  the  treasury  and  the  wants  of  the  coun- 
try required  an  increase  of  duties,  their  interests  co- 
operated in  this,  and  that  the  good  of  the  couDtry 
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and  the  prosperity  of  the  union  required  that  there 
should  be  a revision  of  th»  tariff,  and  such  a rate 
of  duties  imposed  as,  while  it  brought  a sufficient 
amount  of  money  into  the  treasury  to  carry  on 
the  government,  would  at  the  same  time  operate 
to  the  protection  of  the  vast  interests  now  put  at 
hazard. 

As  to  the  deficiency  of  ways  and  means,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  had  stated 
to  them  that,  since  1834,  under  the  operation  of  the 
compromise  act,  there  had  been  a deficit  of  the  re- 
venue from  customs  towards  meeting  the  expen- 
ditures of  government  of  $53,000,000.  In  1834 
there  was  a deficit  of  2,000,000  dollars.  Mr.  S.  con- 
sidered that  it  was  the  duty  of  congress  at  that  time 
to  have  stopped  at  once  the  operation  of  the  com- 
promise act;  and  that,  by  the  very  spirit  and  genius 
of  the  act  itself,  it  was  an  act  relating  to  the  reve- 
nues of  the  country,  and  providing  for  the  support  of 
this  country;  and  in  terms  it  provided  that,  from  and 
after  such  a day,  there  should  be  no  more  raised  in 
that  way  than  was  necessary  for  an  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  government.  The  great  purpose 
of  the  act  was,  that  there  should  be  sufficient  reve- 
nue raised  by  imports  to  meet  the  demands  on  our 
government;  and  therefore,  in  1834,  when  there  was 
a deficiency  in  that  year  of  2,000,000  dollars,  did  it 
not  become  the  duty  of  congress  to  look  into  it?  In 
1836  also  there  was  a deficit  of  3,000,000  dollars, 
and  yet  that  year  was  suffered  to  pass  by  without  a 
provision  being  made  by  congress.  The  next  year 
there  was  a still  greater  deficiency;  and  in  1838  the 
receipts  from  customs  were  1 6,000,000  dollars  and 
the  expenditures  were  31,000,000  dollars,  and  so  on 
from  that  time  to  this.  This  was  perfectly  well 
known  to  the  government;  it  was  known  to  the  head 
of  the  treasury  department,  and  by  him  reported  to 
congress.  And  yet  what  was  done?  what  was  re-- 
commended  by  the  government?  Mr.  S.  said  this 
with  no  party  view  whatever;  far  be  it  from  him. — 
He  hoped  that  they  might  avoid  altogether  in  this 
debate  any  unkind  allusions  that  would  interfere 
with  the  consideration  of  this  great  subject;  yet,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  he  had  stated  that  nothing  was 
done  to  check  the  course  of  expenditures  or  supply 
the  deficiency  in  the  revenue;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
for  some  extraordinary  reason,  the  whole  of  the 
current  means  were  used,  and  they  fell  back 
on  one  resource  and  another,  until  every  source  of 
revenue  was  exhausted,  and  the  treasury  was  left 
empty. 

The  deficiency  for  1842,  under  the  present  laws,  as 
stated  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  session  of  congress,  would  be  14,000,000 
dollars,  supposing  no  additional  provision  to  be  made. 
As  to  the  amount  of  debt,  it  was  uncertain.  We 
knew  it  was  17,000,000  dollars,  or  would  be  that,  as 
that  amount  of  loan  had  been  authorised.  At  the 
last  report  there  were  outstanding  over  $9,000,000 
of  treasury  notes.  The  president,  in  his  last  mes- 
sage recommending  a repeal  of  the  distribution  law, 
had  reported  the  amount  of  debt  at  $18,000,000,  and 
Mr.  S.  asked  whether  there  was  a member  on  that 
floor  who  had  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  debt  of  this 
country,  if  liquidated,  would  not  fall  short  of  $25,- 
000,000,  or  near  that  amount.  So  that  we  were  not 
only  living  on,  from  day  to  day,  with  a deficiency  in 
the  revenue,  but  were  actually  encumbered  with  a 
debt  of  no  inconsiderable  amount,  the  interest  of 
which,  it  appeared  from  the  report  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  accompanying  the  bill  which  they 
had  received  from  him  the  other  day,  would  be 

1.000. 000  dollars,  and  the  interest  and  principal  to 
be  met  within  three  years  to  come,  would  be  over 

20.000. 000  dollars. 

How  much  revenue,  then,  was  to  be  raised?  We 
were  obliged  to  raise  at  least  the  sum  stated  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  manufactures,  at  least 
$26,000,000'or  $27,000,000.  All  agreed  in  this  who 
had  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject,  and  he  believ- 
ed that  a portion  of  this  committee  were  satisfied  that 
it  would  be  found  impossible  even  to  reduce  our  ex- 
penses within  that  amount.  The  secretary  of  the 
treasury  had  estimated  the  amount  which  his  bill 
would  raise  at  $27,500,000  in  addition  to  the  avails 
of  the  public  lands.  And  in  the  senate,  the  distin- 
guished senator  who  had  considered  the  subject  on 
the  resolutions  which  he  had  there  introduced  was 
of  the  same  opinion,  that,  retrench  as  far  as  they 
might,  still  the  government  could  not  get  along  with 
less  revenue  than  $27,000,000.  Could  this  amount 
be  reduced?  They  had  heard  a good  deal  of  re- 
trenchment and  economy,  and  they  all  went  for  it 
where  they  thought  it  was  required;  but  had  they 
any  assurance  that  there  would  be  any  retrench- 
ment to  any  considerable  degree,  or  that  there  could 
be?  They  knew  what  they  had  done  with  regard  to 
the  army  and  navy,  but  would  the  other  branch  con- 
cur in  it?  What  would  be  the  result  no  one  knew. 
As  to  the  navy,  he  ventured  to  predict  that  there 


would  be  no  reduction  in  that  establishment,  which 
had  fought  itself  into  so  great  favor  throughout  the 
land.  He  believed  if  they  were  to  poll  the  country 
they  would  find  nine-tenths  of  the  people,  certainly 
in  the  north  and  east,  who  would  say  excises  or  di- 
rect taxation,  rather  than  reduce  the  navy.  But  they  j 
might  hope  that  there  would  be  retrenchment  to 
some  extent,  and  there  ought  to  be,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  done  without  injury  to  the  public  service.  They 
ought,  however,  to  remember  that  the  estimate  of ; 
$27,000,000  supposed  retrenchment.  The  annual 
expenditures  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  had  been  j 
at  least  $28,000,000;  and  the  expenses  in  some  years  I 
had  run  up  to  $35,000,000,  $36,000,000,  or  $37,000,- 
000,  including  however  a portion  of  trust  funds  and 
some  contingencies,  just  such  as  must  in  all  proba- 
bility arise  in  the  administration  of  the  concerns  of 
this  government  in  future  years — so  that  they  ought 
to  have  a bill  which  would  bring  into  the  treasury 
from  year  to  year,  especially  taking  a series  of  years, 
an  average  amount  of  not  less  than  twenty-seven 
millions  of  dollars. 

What  amount  w'ould  be  raised  under  the  present 
laws?  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  told  them 
$15,600,000.  Mr.  S.  thought  that  amount  too  large. 
The  importations  would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  for 
various  reasons,  which  he  could  only  state.  It  was 
thought  that  the  importations  would  be  greatly  ve- 
duced,  first,  because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
tariff,  which  operated  to  check  commercial  adven- 
tures, and  then  the  great  over  supply  of  all  articles 
of  importation,  whether  from  Europe  or  from  the 
East  Indies.  The  state  of  the  country  would  also 
greatly  affect  it.  He  might  go  into  the  question 
how  we  were  to  pay  for  the  importations?  Hereto- 
fore we  had  received  $150,000,000  on  credit;  there 
was  no  more  to  be  received  in  this  way,  but  we  had 
and  ought  to  pay  the  amount  of  interest  on  this, 
which  would  probably  amount  to  some  six,  eight,  or 
ten  millions  per  year.  As  to  the  means  of  payment, 
he  might  remark  on  the  low  prices  of  all  the  great 
articles  of  exportation  from  this  country.  It  might 
be  suggested  that,  under  the  tariff  which  sir  Robert 
Peel  had  introduced,  there  would  be  an  increase  of 
importations  into  that  country.  Mr.  S.  was  satisfied 
that  it  would  have  no  such  effect.  There  might  be 
some  items  that  it  w’ould  increase  the  importation 
of— such  as  flour,  beef,  and  pork,  and  he  believed 
that  these  were  all  the  articles  which  it  would  in- 
crease the  importation  of,  and  they  could  not  be  re- 
lied on  at  all  as  a steady  exportation  from  this  coun- 
try. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  subject  had  come 
to  the  committee  on  manufactures.  They  had  con- 
sidered that  they  were  called  on  to  report  a revenue 
bill,  not  merely  for  the  protection  of  manufactures, 
as  had  been  suggested  over  and  over  again.  What 
had  been  referred  to  that  committee?  That  part  of 
the  president’s  message  relating  to  discriminating 
duties.  What  were  they  to  do;  to  report  a bill  in 
part,  without  considering  the  whole  subject  of  the 
tariff?  It  was  found  at  once  to  be  impracticable. 
The  committee  understood,  after  the  debate  on  the 
reference,  that  they  were  to  go  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  fully.  They  accordingly  went 
into  the  subject,  and  had  given  to  its  consideration 
all  their  knowledge  and  power,  and  availed  them- 
selves of  all  the  lights  within  their  reach;  and  in  due 
time,  after  repeated  and,  as  he  thought,  most  unjust 
intimations  from  this  house  of  delay,  they  reported  a 
bill;  and  so  early  was  it  reported,  that  he  had  re- 
gretted that  it  had  been  as  soon  by  several  weeks, 
because,  if  it  had  been  taken  up  for  consideration, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  move  several  amendments 
to  it.  The  committee  had  called  on  the  house  to 
adopt  a resolution  authorising  them  to  send  for  per- 
sons and  papers:  the  call  was  refused.  He  felt  it 
his  duty  to  state  that  if  this  resolution  had  been 
passed,  in  all  probability  a report  would  have  been 
presented  much  more  full  and  much  more  compre- 
hensive than  had  been  in  their  power  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Since  the  bill  had  been  reported,  a. 
great  amount  of  information  had  came  to  their  pos- 
session, which  would  have  enabled  them  to  make  a 
report  of  a statistical  nature  that  would  have  been 
full  of  interest,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  he  even 
contemplated,  after  the  adjournment  of  congress,  if 
he  found  leisure,  in  some  form  or  other,  to  present 
it  to  the  public. 

Thegreat  question  arose  tothatcommittee,  on  what 
principle  they  should  proceed  in  preparing  this  tariff 
act,  and  the  compromise  had  first  come  under  con- 
sideration. The  committee  were  desirous  of  carry- 
ing it  out  if  they  could;  they  knew  very  well  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  made,  how  many 
men  had  taken  a deep  interest  in  it,  and  the  motives, 
pure  and  patriotic,  whether  mistaken  or  not,  in  which 
it  originated;  and  therefore  their  attention  was  call- 
ed, and  closely  called,  to  the  consideration  of  that 
act.  The  first  thought  was  of  the  requisition  of  that 


act  that,  after  the  30th  June,  all  duties  should  be  as- 
sessed at  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  by  the  home 
valuation.  The  committee  made  inquiries  with  re- 
gard to  this  home  valuation,  of  different  classes  in 
community,  of  all  who  came  before  them,  and  of 
merchants  in  particular.  From  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other  a correspondence  was  opened,  and 
the  committee  learned  that,  without  exception,  it 
was  the  opinion  of  all  with  whom  they  communicat- 
ed that  the  home  valuation  was  impracticable;  and 
some  of  the  reasons  for  which  were  set  out  in  their 
report,  and  he  intended  to  have  dwelt  on  them,  but 
he  could  not,  his  time  being  so  limited.  The  com- 
mittee on  manufactures,  therefore,  felt  it  their  duty 
to  abandon  this  principle  of  home  valuation,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  and  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  was 
known  that  a committee  in  the  senate  had  been  ex- 
amining this  subject  almost  from  the  commencement 
of  the  session;  no  report  had  been  received  from 
them,  and  the  only  chance  of  any  thing  practicable 
on  the  subject  was  from  the  report  of  that  commit- 
tee, should  it  be  made,  and  find  favor  in  congress. — 
But  the  opinion  of  the  committee  was,  that  it  could 
not  be  done;  that  it  would  be  attended  with  so  many 
difficulties,  different  valuations  in  different  ports, 
and  would  create  such  a set  of  appraisers,  &c.  that  it 
could  not  be  carried  out,  and  that  the  only  substitute 
for  it  would  be  by  adding  a certain  per  centage  to 
the  invoice.  But  he  could  not  dwell  on  it. 

The  question,  then,  was,  how  should  duties  be  im- 
posed? By  a new  rule,  or  as  heretofore?  By  the 
compromise  act  all  the  duties  were  to  be  reduced  to 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  would  produce  a great 
change  in  our  system — a system  designed,  at  least  in 
part,  as  had  always  been  understood,  for  protection. 
If  this  rule  were  adopted,  they  must  go  on  the  ground 
that  this  idea  had  been  abandoned,  and  a tariff'  only 
designed  for  revenue  was  to  be  made.  But  if  it  was 
to  be  revenue,  it  did  not  follow  that  such  a radical 
change  would  be  necessary.  Not  at  all.  They  could 
not  make  any  change,  however  slight  it  might  be  con- 
sidered, without  affecting  a great  many  interests,  and 
which  might  be  followed  by  consequences  which 
they  could  not  anticipate.  It  had  been  the  practice 
to  make  discrimination,  and  they  had  discrimination 
in  duties  in  our  own  and  in  all  enlightened  commer- 
cial nations.  It  had  been  so  in  our  government,  from 
the  first  act  of  congress  of  1789  down  to  the  very  last 
act,  except  the  compromise,  and  even  a discrimina- 
tion under  20  per  cent,  was  contemplated  in  that. — 
He  knew  that  under  the  first  act  of  congress  the  du- 
ties were  imposed  on  different  grounds,  part  being 
specific  and  part  ad  valorem,  and  the  account  given 
over  and  over  again  was  that  it  was  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  manufacturing,  agricultural  and  other  ii)- 
terests  in  this  country. 

It  was  said  that  the  compromise  act  had  changed 
the  whole  policy  of  the  country,  and  that  henceforth 
there  were  to  be  no  specific  and  no  discriminating 
duties  imposed.  Was  it  so?  He  contended  the  very 
contrary.  That  it  would  be  most  unwise  and  impro- 
vident legislation,  if  legislation  it  could  be  called, 
not  binding  on  any  future  congress,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  their  duly  to  vote  for  continuing  that  act  if 
they  were  satisfied  that  it  was  unwise  and  injurious 
to  carry  it  out.  He  contended  that  it  had  not  chang- 
ed the  system  in  this  country.  It  had  done  nothing 
more  than  give  notice  (if  he  might  be  allowed  the 
expression)  that  a change  was  contemplated;  that 
here  was  a system  they  were  disposed  to  try,  and 
which  was  an  experiment.  What  was  the  situation 
of  the  country  at  that  time?  If  the  framers  of  that 
law  could  have  contemplated  such  a state  of  things 
as  we  now  beheld,  and  as  had  existed  in  this  country 
for  several  years  past,  they  never  would  have  adopt- 
ed that  act.  Read  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  at  that  time,  and  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasurv  in  his  plan  of  finance.  What  was  the 
amount  of  annual  expenditures  of  the  country,  as  es- 
timated then  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  a gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 
He  put  it  at  $11,000,000,  and  the  highest  estimate 
was  $18,000,000.  Was  there  a man  who  voted  for 
that  act  who  dreamed  that  in  the  course  ot  seven  or 
eight  years  the  expenditures  would  go  up  to  $o0,- 
000,000  and  upwards?  Not  at  all. 

This  system  therefore  had  not  been  changed;  a 
change  was  contemplated;  notice  was  given  to  the 
country  that  if  it  should  answer  the  purpose,  if  it 
should  satisfy  the  authors  of  this  experiment,  that  at 
this  time,  in  a few  days,  the  act  should  be  passed 
which  would  collect  the  duties  in  the  manner  he  had 
stated.  But  its  success  had  not  been  such  as  to  en- 
courage them  to  make  any  effort  to  carry  it  out,  it 
had  been  attended  with  many  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences; it  had  been  a most  unfortunate  measure. 
He  spoke  plainly,  and  that  after  four  or  six  months’ 
consideration  of  the  subject,  to  which  he  had  come 
with  different  opinions.  He  felt  that  he  was  speak- 
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ing  to  the  country,  and  not  with  reference  to  any 
particular  interest;  but  he  was  speaking  what  he 
knew,  and  from  all  the  information  he  had  on  the 
subject,  when  he  said  that  the  operation  of  the  com- 
promise act,  owing  to  a state  of  things  which  did  not 
exist  at  that  time,  had  been'most  unfortunate  and 
most  disastrous;  and  this  committee,  tf  they  would 
read  the  reporter  the  committee  on  manufactures, 
would  be  satisfied  of  it.  It  appeared  from  many  of 
the  petitions  that  had  come  to  them  from  various  in- 
terests, that  they  were  in  the  last  trial  in  the  cruci- 
ble to  show  whether  they  could  live  or  not.  They 
showed  the  manner  in  which  the  iron  establishments 
had  gone  out;  that  the  glass  works  had  been  reduced 
two-third§;  and  so  ho  might  go  from  great  to  small 
through  the  different  branches,  and  might  appeal  to 
the  knowledge  of  gentlemen  who  came  from  diffe- 
rent sections  of  the  country  that  it  was  so;  and  that, 
so  far  as  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  interests 
were  concerned,  this  act  had  been  any  thing  but  for- 
tunate. And  this  was  not  merely  the  case  with  the 
manufacturing  interests. 

Was  there  any  interest  more  important  to  be  pre- 
served than  the  great  interest  of  coal,  which,  by  the 
blessing  of  Heaven,  we  found  from  one  end  of  our 
country  to  the  other,  to  supply  fuel  to  the  end  of 
time,  when  our  forests  had  fallen  before  the  march 
of  civilization  and  settlement?  Should  it  remain  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  because  coal  could  be  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  cheaper?  Let  him 
stiow  a statement  from  Virginia  on  this  subject.  He 
had  but  little  time,  and  his  remarks  must  be  brought 
to  a conclusion  before  he  had  entered  on  the  sub- 
ject; but  he  could  not  forbear  to  refer  to  this.  On 
page  72  of  the  report  of  this  committee  they  would 
find  a statement  from  those  interested  in  the  coal  bu- 
siness in  Virginia  showing  the  amount  sent  to  mar- 
ket from  1822  to  1841,  inclusive;  how  it  increased 
from  1,350,000  bushels  in  1822  to  4,000,000  in  1833, 
and  was  then  reduced  to  2,000,000  bushels  in  1841; 
and  in  another  column  showing  the  importations  of 
foreign  coal  during  the  same  period,  in  which  it  had 
swelled  up  from  966.644  bushels  to  5,000,000  bush- 
els per  year,  under  the  operation  of  the  deductions 
of  this  compromise  act.  And  in  this  it  was  stated 
that  if  duties  were  brought  down  to  20  per  cent,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  continue  this  busi- 
ness. 

So  it  was  with  sugar  and  various  interests  of  the 
country  to  which  he  had  not  time  to  advert. 

He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 20  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  duty  would  be  wholly  insufficient  to  pro- 
duce sufficient  revenue,  and  that  it  would  be  fatal  in 
its  effects  to  many  of  the  great  interests  of  this  coun- 
try. . 

Mr.  S.  would  make  a single  observation  on  the 
amendment  of  his  friend,  (Mr.  Habersham),  for 
whose  courtesy  he  thanked  him.  The  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  had  moved  proposed  an  addi- 
tion of  10  per  cent,  on  the  foreign  invoice  and  a du- 
ty of  20  per  cent,  on  that,  which  was  equal  to  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  This  retained  all  the  inconve- 
niences of  the  ad  valorem  system,  and  would  be  en- 
tirely insufficient,  according  to  the  view  he  had  ta- 
ken, for  yielding  the  necessary  amount  of  revenue. 

In  what  manner,  then — and  this  was  the  question 
of  the  greatest  interest — could  duties  be  so  levied  as 
to  be  least  felt  by  the  consumer,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  burden  be  partially  counterbalanced  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  duty  itself?  There  were  many  ob- 
jections to  the  ad  valorem  duty.  One  was,  that  the 
duties  would  not  be  collected;  it  would  effect  a loss 
of  revenue,  and  that  on  account  of  the  large  frauds 
that  would  be  committed.  Frauds  to  an  immense 
amount  had  been  committed  by  this  mode,  not  with 
respect  to  woollens  alone,  but  extending  to  glass, 
cutlery,  cotton,  and  all  the  great  articles  imported. 
With  respect  to  woollens,  it  had  become  a system, 
and  by  it  the  government  was  defrauded  of  revenue, 
and  the  manufacturers  deprived  of  the  protection 
which  the  government  had  always  intended  they 
should  have  the  benefit  ot.  The  manufacturers  had 
been  sensible  of  this  for  a long  time;  and  in  the  state- 
ments and  petitions  made,  he  believed  all  these  in- 
terests preferred  a specific  duty  equivalent  to  30  per 
cent,  rather  than  actual  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per 
cent.  Our  merchants  concurred  in  this.  Mr.  S.  be- 
lieved it  was  their  opinion  throughout  the  country, 
that  specific  duties  were  advisable;  that  they  were 
most  certain  and  equitable;  and  that  it  is  better  for 
the  community  that  duty  should  be  equal  throughout 
every  portion  of  the  country. 

Mr.  S.  had  intended  to  refer  to  the  reports  of  the 
commissioners,  made  after  a long  examination,  of 
the  officers  of  the  New  York  custom-house.  They 
came  to  the  same  conclusion.  But  he  could  merely 
read  a single  sentence.  Mr.  S.  then  read  the  follow- 
ing from  the  report  of  Messrs.  Kelley  and  Steuart: 

“But  in  assessing  duties,  by  any  system  of  valua- 
tion, so  much  depends  upon  tl  e erring  judgment  of 


men;  so  great  and  frequent  are  the  changes  in  the 
character,  description,  and  value  of  goods;  and  so 
liable  are  men  to  be  misled  by  local  interest,  par- 
tiality, prejudice,  or  intentional  deception,  that  any 
system  of  ad  valorem  duties  seems  to  be  liable  to 
insuperable  objections. 

“The  question  naturally  presents  itself,  ‘what  sys- 
tem can  be  adopted  which  will  obviate  these  ob- 
jections, and  bette^  accomplish  the  great  objects  of 
establishing  uniformity  and  preventing  fraud  in  the 
collection  of  import  duties?’ 

“To  this  question  we  unhesitatingly  answer:  ‘.4 
system  of  ‘specific’  duties  on  all  articles  susceptible  of 
being  so  described  and  classified  as  to  render  the  duty  cer- 
tain, and  the  rate  of  duty  approaching  to  uniformity  in 
reference  to  the  value  of  different  articles,  so  far  as  such 
uniformity  may  be  considered  important.'  ” 

The  experience  of  other  nations,  continued  Mr.  S. 
was  not  to  be  slighted  on  a question  like  this.  They 
all  knew  that  their  duties  were  specific.  In  sir  R. 
Peel’s  bill  lately  introduced  into  parliament,  they 
found  the  duties  almost  entirely  specific.  This  was 
the  result  of  the  experience  of  the  greatest  commer- 
cial nation  on  the  globe.  The  same  mode  prevailed 
in  France,  Russia,  Germany,  and  everywhere.  Then, 
was  it  a time  for  us  to  run  atilt  with  an  experiment 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  the  collectors  of  customs,  the  manufacturers 
and  every  one  conversant  with  the  subject?  To  try 
this  experiment  of  ad  valorem  duties  would  be  most 
unwise. 

But  there  was  a strong  prejudice  in  some  portions 
of  the  country  in  favor  of  the  compromise  act,  and 
therefore  the  committee  were  so  disposed  to  frame 
their  bill  as  to  subject  it  to  the  least  possible  objec- 
tions. He  had  intended  to  read  the  resolutions  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  who  had  rendered  so  ef- 
ficient service  to  the  house  and  to  the  country,  on 
which  this  bill  was  framed.  The  first  clause  pro 
vided  for  a 30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty,  embracing 
an  immense  number  of  articles,  many  of  which  were 
always  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  providing 
for  as  much  uniformity  as  possible.  The  great  prin- 
ciple of  it  was,  that  they  should  be  as  nearly  alike  as 
possible,  and  that,  as  the  duties  were  before  the  last 
deduction  of  3-10  above  the  20  per  cent,  bringing  the 
duties  to  what  they  were  in  1840,  with  the  hope  that 
we  would  be  able  to  struggle  along  and  live  and 
breathe.  Mr.  S.  was  now  satisfied  that  they  ought 
to  have  gone  back  to  the  duties  as  they  were  1837, 
or  at  least  as  in  1839.  But  this  was  the  principle  on 
which  the  bill  was  founded,  with  the  hope  that  it 
would  bring  sufficient  revenue  into  the  treasury,  and 
that,  by  retrenchment  and  rigid  economy,  the  go- 
vernment could  be  carried  on  under  that  deduction. 

The  amount  of  dutiable  articles  by  the  secretary’s 
bill  was  $93,000,000;  by  the  bill  from  the  committee 
on  manufactures,  $73,000,000:  and  here  we  would 
say  that  the  bill  as  reported  would  be  wholly  insuf- 
ficient for  the  revenue  of  this  country.  The  bill  ac- 
cording to  the  importations  of  1832,  would  only  yield 
a nett  amount  of  revenue  of  $22,687,000;  the  bill 
from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  was  estimat- 
ed to  raise  an  amount  of  $27,500,000.  The  com- 
mittee would  see  at  once  by  the  basis  of  the  bill  from 
the  committee  on  manufactures  how  easy  it  was  to 
amend  it.  There  was  no  duty  in  the  bill,  as  report- 
ed, on  tea,  coffee,  hides,  skins,  quicksilver,  &c.‘  The 
amount  of  importations  of  these  articles  in  1840  was 
$18,270,000.  The  differences  in  this  way  between 
the  amount  of  the  two  bills  were  accounted  for. 

It  might  be  said,  why  report  a bill  without  a duty 
on  tea  and  coffee?  A portion  of  that  committee  were 
satisfied  that  there  must  be  a duty  on  them;  but  a 
majority  of  them  were  not  disposed  to  report  it, 
hoping  that  we  should  be  able  to  get  along  without 
it.  The  bill  was  framed  on  the  idea  that  a duty  on 
tea  and  coffee  might  be  added  to  it,  and  then  the 
duty  would  be  no  more  than  the  revenue  required. — 
Adding  for  a duty  on  tea  and  coffee  and  other  articles, 
which  were  reported  in  the  secretary’s  bill,  an  ad- 
dition would  be  made  of  $6, 0110,000,  making  a dif- 
ference of  only  $94,000,  and  that  in  favor  of  the  bill 
from  the  committee  on  manufactures.  For  one,  he 
was  satisfied,  although  he  could  not  dwell  on  the 
subject,  that  they  must  impose  a duly  on  tea  and 
coffee,  and  that  they  could  not  provide  a sufficient 
revenue  without.  If  gentlemen  would  avoid  a con- 
tinuance of  this  state  of  the  treasury,  he  was  sure 
that  no  man  who  felt  for  the  country  as  he  ought  to 
feel  could  refuse  to  go  for  a duty  on  these  articles — 
a duty  which  would  pour  into  our  treasury  a large 
sum  of  money  in  a manner  which  would  be  less  felt 
than  the  same  amount  in  any  other  way  would  be. 

They  had  heard  that  this  was  a protection  bill — 
that  it  proposed  a protective  tariff.  He  had  already 
intimated  the  course  taken  by  the  committee.  They 
could  not  avoid  opening  their  eyes  on  the  subject. 
They  did  look  to  the  interests  of  the  nation.  Who 
could  legislate  without  it’  The  committee,  when 
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they  were  establishing  this  duty,  inquired  what  would 
be  the  operation  of  it?  They  had  no  constitutional 
doubts  on  their  minds;  they  considered  that  that 
question  was  settled — that  the  historical  and  the  con- 
temporaneous arguments  were  unanswerable;  they 
looked  at  the  debates  on  the  act  of  1789:  and  con- 
sidered that  they  were  conclusive — that  they  settled 
the  question — and  they  did  hope  that  there  would  be 
something  settled  in  this  country.  They  also  knew 
that  it  was  one  of  the  great  purposes  for  which  the 
constitution  was  made.  A committee  on  manufac- 
tures was  established  at  the  first  session  of  the  first 
congress,  and  petitions  were  then  presented,  and 
were  now  on  the  files  of  congress,  for  the  protection 
of  every  branch  of  business. 

The  committee  considered,  and  he  now  consider- 
ed, that  every  part  of  this  country  and  every  interest 
was  alike  interested  in  this  great  subject;  it  was  not 
only  a question  for  the  manufacturing,  but  for  the 
agricultural  and  for  the  planting  interests.  They 
considered  it  as  the  great  question  of  the  country, 
alike  interesting  to  all  parties  and  classes  throughout 
its  vast  extent,  and  especially  interesting  to  the  la- 
borer. It  was  the  poor  man’s  cause;  and  the  ques- 
tion was  whether,  because  he  wants  to  buy  his  coat 
cheap,  they  would  compel  a man  to  work  for  15 
pence  per  day,  as  in  England.  The  question  was 
between  the  laborer  of  this  country,  and  the  respec- 
table laborer — whether  he  should  be  enabled  to  give 
an  education  to  his  children,  and  dress  them  to  go  to 
church, — and  the  distressed  laborer  of  Europe. 

In  this  light  the  subject  was  considered  by  the 
committee  in  framing  the  bill;  they  so  fixed  the  duty 
that  they  hoped  it  would  give  a new  stimulus  to  the 
country,  revive  its  drooping  industry,  and  move  its 
stagnant  waters;  so  that  they  should  no  longer  hear 
of  complaints  throughout  the  land.  Was  there  ever 
a country  that  had  flourished  like  this  underthe  bless- 
ings which  it  had  obtained  under  this  system?  Free 
trade!  There  was  no  time  for  this.  How  had  it 
operated  so  far  as  it  had  been  carried  out?  He 
might  refer  to  our  exchange,  where  foreign  exchange 
had  increased  600  per  cent,  and  to  its  effects  on  the 
coasting  trade  as  connected  with  coal;  to  the  increase 
of  the  coasting  tonnage,  within  the  last  two  years  of 
7j  per  cent,  when  the  commercial  tonnage  had  in- 
creased only  at  the  rate  of  4j  per  cent,  and  to  its  ef- 
fects on  various  interests;  but  his  hour  was  done,  and 
he  must  submit  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  S.  having  concluded  his  remarks  precisely  as 
the  hour  expired. 

MR.  HABERSHAM’S  SPEECH. 

IN  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE  HOUSE,  JUNE  18. 

Mr.  Habersham  had  moved  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment by  inserting,  in  lieu  thereof,  after  the  words 
“be  it  enacted,”  &c.  the  bill  which  had  heretofore 
been  reported  by  him  from  the  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee on  manufactures. 

Mr.  Habersham,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  ad- 
dressed the  committee  during  the  allotted  hour. 

Mr.  H.  said  he  rose  on  this  occasion  under  feelings 
of  great  embarrassment.  This  subject  was  one  of 
great  importance  to  every  portion  of  our  people,  and 
to  every  section  of  our  vast  country.  It  was  a sub- 
ject of  the  most  comprehensive  character,  embracing, 
for  the  purpose  of  a correct  decision,  a great  variety 
of  facts  and  considerations;  and  when  he  recollected 
that  ten  years  had  not  elapsed  since  this  subject  pre- 
sented on  this  floorscenes  which  every  man  must  re- 
gret; when  he  recollected  the  scenes  which  occurred, 
in  consequence  of  the  action  of  congress  at  that  time, 
in  the  portion  of  the  United  States  in  which  he  lived; 
when  he  remembered  the  excitement  which  the  ac- 
tion of  congress  produced  there,  and  recalled  to  me- 
mory that  not  only  boys,  but  men  of  excitable  dispo- 
sitions, were  thrown  almost  into  a state  of  resistance 
to  government,  but  that  the  most  sage  and  most  dis- 
creet, the  seniors  and  judges  of  the  land,  and  the  men 
of  religion — all  of  those  on  whose  wisdom  and  on 
whose  consideration  the  country  must  rely  in  any 
great  and  similar  crisis — were  thrown  into  a state  of 
like  excitement,  he  rose  under  feelings  of  great  em- 
barrassment to  address  the  committee  on  this  subject. 

From  having  taken  that  view  of  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  decision  to  which  they  would  in  a 
short  time  come,  he  had  devoted  his  time — days  and 
nights — to  endeavor,  by  the  research  after  facts,  to 
certain  what  was  the  truth  in  relation  to  this  matter; 
and  he  had  collected,  by  immense  labor,  and  by  the 
loss  of  rest,  a variety  of  facts  and  tables— all  which 
he  deemed  would  have  an  important  bearing  on  this 
subject — with  an  earnest  intention  to  come  at  the 
truth,  whatever  it  might  be,  or  however  profitable  to 
one  or  the  other  portion  of  the  union.  He  had  sub- 
mitted to  that  labor,  as  he  trusted  and  most  conscien- 
tiously believed,  to  ascertain  and  act  on  that  truth. 
But,  after  the  collection  of  all  this  information,  after 
all  this  labor,  he  was,  by  the  sudden  action  of  the 
house,  some  two  or  three  days  ago,  called  on  to  pre- 
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sent  to  them,  within  the  space  of  one  short  hour,  the 
results  of  all  this  labor.  It  was  impossible  to  do  this; 
it  was  evidenced  yesterday  in  the  fate  of  his  honora- 
ble friend — for  he  most  sincerely  called  him  so — the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  manufactures,  (Mr. 
Saltonstall),  who  had  undergone  on  this  subject, 
during  the  present  session,  most  unremitting  labor, 
and  yet  he  was  compelled  from  the  limited  time,  al- 
most to  confine  himself  to  the  mere  assertion  of  facts, 
without  even  being  permitted  to  attest  the  truth  of 
what  he  asserted. 

Under  the  conviction  that  such  must  be  the  case, 
Mr.  H.  had  voted  against  the  one-hour  rule.  He  be- 
lieved that,  as  a general  thing,  it  might  be  beneficial; 
for  he  had  seen  during  this  session  of  congress,  day 
after  day,. week  after  week,  and  month  after  month 
wasted,  much  of  it  by  discussion  which  had  nothing 
more  to  do  with  the  point  before  this  committee,  be- 
fore this  house,  or  this  congress,  than  any  other  point 
which  might  have  been  started.  He  had  seen  the 
time  thus  wasted  in  inquiry  into  the  character  of  the 
proceedings  or  intentions  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  Henry 
Clay,  or  John  Tyler,  which  had  no  more  to  do  with 
the  subject  under  consideration  than  any  of  the  mat- 
ter that  might  be  collected  from  the  discoveries  made 
by  the  exploring  expedition.  For  himself  he  had 
not  occupied  one  hour  during  this  session.  He  had 
objected  at  this  session  to  the  one  hour  rule,  and  had 
voted  against  it.  His  feelings  were  first  excited 
against  it  from  the  scenes  he  witnessed  on  this  floor 
during  the  extra  session,  in  which  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  of  Kentucky’s  sons  was  interrupted  in  the 
midst  of  a most  eloquent  and  argumentative  harangue 
on  the  subject  before  the  committee,  by  some  one 
rising  and  saying  your  hour  has  expired,  and — (the 
remainder  of  the  sentence  was  lost  to  the  ear  of  the 
reporter,  as  was  the  case  in  several  succeeding  sen- 
tences.) And  Mr.  H.  then  said  that,  with  this  one 
hour  rule  as  an  instrument,  the  most  stupid  hind  on 
this  floor  might  clip  the  wings  of  the  eagle. 

Under  these  circumstances  of  embarrassment,  Mr. 
H.  was  obliged  to  rise  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
to  this  committee  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  last 
two  months,  and  was  compelled,  after  having  prepar- 
ed a speech,  to  make  a synopsis  of  that  speech,  which, 
with  the  documents  he  had  collected  and  held  in  his 
hand,  he  was  obliged  to  tender  and  deliver  to  the  re- 
porter of  the  house  for  subsequent  publication,  that 
they  might  be  presented  to  the  house  and  the  country, 
and  he  hoped  the  committee  would  consider  the 
speech  as  delivered,  [laughter;]  or,  in  the  language 
of  a bill  in  equity,  he  prayed  that  it  might  be  annex- 
ed to  his  bill  of  complaint,  and  be  taken  as  part  there- 
of, and  that  he  might  have  leave  to  refer  to  it  as  oc- 
casion might  require. 

Having  explained  to  the  committee  that  the  speech 
he  was  about  to  deliver  was  not  his  speech,  but  that 
that  would  afterwards  appear,  he  would  proceed,  re- 
serving to  himself  the  privilege  of  making  certain 
extracts  from  that  speech,  as  a sample  of  the  whole — 
he  would  proceed  to  deliver  to  the  committee  a 
speech,  made  up,  in  a great  measure,  from  a report 
of  the  learned  and  venerable  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  a distinguished  English  statesman,  sir 
Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  H.  would  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  an 
honorable  friend  from  the  state  of  New  York  had  in- 
formed him,  a few  days  ago,  that  when  he  should 
get  the  floor  on  this  question,  he  intended  to  ‘‘floor” 
him,  (Mr.  H.)  He  did  not  intend  to  give  the  gentle- 
man a chance  of  flooring  him.  He  intended  to  avoid 
this  by  availing  himself  of  the  experience  which  he 
had  derived  from  a scene  which  he  once  witnessed. 
A small  man  was  assailed  by  another,  and  finding  he 
was  about  to  be  threshed,  he  jumped  behind  the 
largest  man  in  his  neighborhood,  and,  as  the  assailant 
struck  at  him,  he  dodged  round  and  round  the  large 
man,  until  the  large  man  happening  to  receive  a blow, 
the  large  man  took  up  the  fight,  and  the  little  man 
left  them  to  fight  it  out.  So  in  this  battle  with  his 
friend  from  New  York,  he  (Mr.  H.)  meant  to  jump 
behind  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
and  he  would  warn  las  friend  from  New  York  that, 
if  perchance  he  should  hit  the  venerable  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  he  would  get  a blow  in  return 
which  would  floor  him;  for  that  venerable  gentleman 
seldom  failed  to  give  blow  for  blow,  and  generally 
hit  the  hardest. 

One  of  the  most  objectionable  features  of  this  bill 
was  that  of  the  specific  duty  and  the  minimum  prin- 
ciple. He  would  submit  to  the  committee  the  opin- 
ion of  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
on  this  subject,  whose  opinions  were  very  delibe- 
rately formed,  and  expressed,  and  communicated  to 
this  house  some  ten  years  ago,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  manufactures,  in  which  opinion  Mr. 
H.  did  not  believe  the  gentleman  had  changed  to 
this  day,  because  he  was  not  conscious,  since  he  had 
been  in  the  hottse,  that  the  gentleman  had  changed 
one  opinion.  He  therefore  would  quote  from  a re- 


port made  by  the  gentleman,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  manufactures,  in  1832,  which  might  be 
found  in  the  “reports  of  committees,”  1st  session, 
26th  congress,  volume  5.  Before  he  proceeded  to 
read  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  venerable  gentle- 
man on  the  subject  of  minimum  and  specific  duties, 
he  would  remark  to  the  committee  that  the  same 
reasons  given  as  objections  to  the  minimum  duties, 
would,  at  least  a portion  of  them,  apply  equally  as 
strongly  to  specific  duties.  Whenever  the  qualify 
of  the  articles  varied,  then  the  objection  to  specific 
duties,  which  made  no  discrimination  between  the 
low  and  high  priced  quality,  would  equally  apply: 
and  this  bill,  as  well  as  the  bill  from  the  committee 
on  manufactures,  and  the  bill  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  were  made  up,  in  most  cases,  of  specific 
and  minimum  duties. 

On  that  subject  the  venerable  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Adams)  used  language  that  he 
would  now  quote,  and  he  did  it  that  it  should  not  be 
said  that  these  were  theories  of  southern  men,  and 
got  up  for  effect.  He  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  it  came  from  a quarter  where  no  undue  bias 
could  be  charged,  although  it  would  have  been  much 
more  gratefully  received  by  some  gentlemen  if  its 
learning  had  been  the  other  way.  The  gentleman’s 
report  proceeded  as  follows: 

“The  committee,  after  a full  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration of  the  arguments  submitted  to  them  by 
several  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  manufacturers, 
concur  with  the  secretary  in  the  opinion  that  the 
system  of  graduated  minimums  upon  the  manufac- 
tures of  woollens  ought  to  be  abolished.  This  sys- 
tem appears  to  a majority  of  the  committee  to  con- 
stitute the  greatest  and.  most  reasonable  objection  of  the 
south  against  the  existing  tariff.  It  must  operate 
necessarily  in  one  of  two  ways:  either  as  a prohibi- 
tion upon  the  import  of  all  the  articles  included  be- 
tween the  rates  of  the  respective  minimums,  or  by 
levying  a duty  on  the  articles  of  intermediate  value 
far  higher  than  that  apparent  upon  the  face  of  the 
law,  and  thereby  effecting  an  artificial  inequality  be- 
tween the  burdens  imposed  on  articles  of  the  same 
kind  and  the  same  value,  and  an  equality  of  burden 
alike  unnatural  upon  articles  of  different  value,  but 
of  the  same  kind.” 

Thus,  continued  Mr.  H.,  was  an  objection  present- 
ed to  the  minimums,  that  they  made  the  coarser  and 
cheaper  article  pay  a higher  duty,  while  they  made 
the  dearer  and  more  costly  article  to  pay  a less  duty. 
And  on  this  subject  he  would  refer  to  the  remark  of 
the  honorable  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  (Mr.  Fillmore,)  who  stated  (and  Mr.  H. 
did  not  know  that  the  gentleman  referred  to  him,) 
that  there  had  been  demagoguing  on  the  subject  of 
making  the  poor  pay  a higher  tax  than  the  rich  paid. 
If  they  were  now  demagoguing  the  venerable  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  was  demagoguing  too; 
and  he  had  never  been  charged  with  that,  so  far  as 
Mr.  H.  knew. 

Mr.  Fillmore  (Mr.  H.  yielding  the  floor  for  ex- 
planation) said  he  had  no  recollection  of  making  use 
of  the  word  demagoguing  or  demagogue.  He  had 
stated  that  he  believed,  for  popular  effect,  it  had 
been  sometimes  said  that  they  were  imposing  a duty 
on  the  lower  classes;  but  he  meant  no  reference  to 
the  gentleman  or  to  any  particular  person. 

Mr.  Habersham  acquitted  the  honorable  gentle- 
man of  any  personal  reference  to  him,  or  of  dema- 
goguing. He  would  do  the  gentleman  the  justice  to 
say  that,  in  the  Intelligencer,  his  remarks  were  re- 
ported in  milder  language  than  he  had  used;  but,  he 
repeated,  if  they  in  now  maintaining  this  doctrine, 
were  demagoguing,  then  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts had  been  demagoguing  also.  The  gentle- 
man in  his  report,  referring  to  the  minimum  princi- 
ple 'itself,  says:  “/<  appears  to  be  impossible  that  the 
practical  operation  of  suck  a system  should  not  be  unjust; 
und  it  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  those  frauds 
upon  the  revenue  of  which  there  have  been  such 
heavy  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  American  manu- 
factures.” 

Now,  what  was  the  fact  in  relation  to  that?  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  the 
chairman  of  committee  on  manufactures,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  maintained  ground  direct- 
ly opposite  to  this  report,  and,  Mr.  H.  supposed, 
there  would  be  by  a host  of  others  who  might  be 
discriminated  in  the  way  of  the  very  nice  discrimi- 
nation Virgil  made  in  his  iEneiad,  where,  after  de- 
scribing one  or  two  distinguished  individuals,  he 
made  this  delicate  discrimination  between  two 
others: 

“Forlem  G-ygan!  Fortem  Cloanthum!” 

Mr.  H.  could  make  no  other  distinction  between 
those  udio  were  likely  to  follow  in  this  case,  but  that 
made  by  Virgil,  ‘Fortem  Gygan!  Fortem  Cloanthum!’ 
Here  was  the  allegation  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, that  this  very  minimum  principle  con- 
tained within  itself  the  seeds  of  the  frauds  commit- 


ted on  the  revenue,  and  yet  they  were  called  on  by 
these  gentlemen  to  adopt  these  very  minimums  and 
specific  duties  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  frauds 
on  the  revenue,  and  they  were  told  that  this  was  the 
only  mode  in  which  tfiey  could  be  remedied!  The 
venerable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  told  them 
that  the  minimum  principle  contained  within  itself 
the  seeds  of  fraud,  and  the  honorable  chairmen  of 
two  committees,  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
were  endeavoring  to  unfold  these  seeds  to  full  life, 
and  to  cover  the  custom-house,  with  frauds  under  the 
guise  of  preventing  them.  He  told  the  gentlemen 
the  truth,  whether  they  knew  it  or  not,  and  whether 
they  were  actuated  by  that  motive  or  not — that  the 
object  of  these  minimums  was  not  to  prevent  frauds,  b"t 
the  object  was  to  afford  a disguised  protection  to  manufac- 
tures. For  instance,  under  this  system,  a yard  of 
cotton  cloth  costing  six  cents  would  be  rated  as  worth 
twenty  cents  and  pay  a duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  on  twenty  cents,  which  would  subject  it  to 
a duty  of  100  per  cent.  That  was  one  instance,  and 
there  were  a hundred  in  the  bill,  in  which  the  real 
duty  was  disguised  in  like  manner,  and  where  the 
lower  article  was  charged  with  a duty  of  100  per 
cent.,  while  the  higher  quality  was  even  brought 
down  to  30  per  cent.  He  asked  if  this  violation  of 
all  rules  of  just  governments  would  be  made  if  it 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  a particular 
interest;  for  it  was  well  known  that  the  manufac- 
tures of  all  the  lower  articles  in  this  country  requir- 
ed higher  protection  than  those  of  the  finer  articles. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  manufactures,  (Mr. 
Adams,)  proceeded  to  say: 

“For  these  frauds,  the  articles  of  manufactured 
woollen  of  cost  nearly  intermediaie  between  two 
successive  minimums,  afford  opportunities  and  temp- 
tations, which  neither  the  rigor  of  legislation  nor  the 
vigilance  of  the  executive  can  prevent.” 

Could  language  (continued  Mr.  H.)  be  stronger? 
These  minimums  afford  opportunities  and  tempta- 
tions to  fraud  so  strong  that  neither  the  vigilance  of 
execution  nor  the  rigor  of  legislation  could  prevent 
them.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  further 
said,  that  “this  system  must  operate  either  as  an  ex- 
clusion or  deception.”  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  and  the  other  gentlemen 
might  take  their  choice  between  the  two.  These 
observations  of  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts must  have  been  very  “persuasive”  not 
only  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  but  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  manufactures. 
They  must  have  been  very  persuasive  to  convince 
them  that  minimum  and  specific  duties  would  pre- 
vent frauds  on  the  revenue.  But  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  had  told  them 
that  this  bill  was  calculated  only  for  revenue.  The 
gentleman  might  take  his  choice  whether  it  was  cal- 
culated for  exclusion  or  to  cheat  the  good  people; 
for  on  one  or  the  other,  or  both  Mr.  14.  apprehend- 
ed, there  would  be  intelligence  enough  among  the 
people  to  fix  it. 

Was  this  a representative  government,  a govern- 
ment of  the  people,  where  the  law  was  so  framed  as 
to  cheat  the  people?  and  was  he  who  rose  on  this  floor 
and  pointed  out  to  the  people  the  cheat,  to  be  de- 
nounced as  a demagogue,  a seeker  of  popular  favor? 
He  asked  if  such  denunciations,  either  here  or  else- 
where, could  or  ought  to  have  any  effect  abroad  but 
to  bring  discredit  on  those  who  made  them?  He  ask- 
ed the  committee,  then,  whether  they  had  not  good, 
and  certainly  impartial,  authority,  founded  on  every 
opportunity  for  experience,  for  saying  that  this  hill, 
so  far  as  minimum  and  specific  duties  were  concern- 
ed, was  calculated,  first,  to  prevent  revenue  by  ex- 
cluding foreign  importations,  second,  to  deceive  the 
people,  and  third,  through  that  deception,  to  make 
the  man  who  used  the  coarsest  articles  of  manufac- 
ture pay  a much  higher  tax  than  he  who  used  the 
fine  articles? 

As  Mr.  H.  had  mentioned  before,  the  remarks  in 
the  report  of  the  gentleman  were  as  applicable  to 
specific  duties  as  to  minimums.  He  would  cite  as 
evidence  the  specific  duly  on  sugar.  There  was  no 
discrimination  in  this  article  between  the  higher  and 
lower  quality;  they  both  paid  the  same  duty.  He 
would  also  mention  as  evidence  the  article  of  flannel, 
of  which  the  very  coarsest  was  subject  to  a duly  of 
100  per  cent,  while  the  finest  paid  perhaps  only  30 
percent.  He  would  also  refer  to  the  article  of  car- 
peting: a carpet  which  cost  comparatively  nothing 
was  subject  to  a greater  taxation  in  proportion  to  its 
cost  than  the  rich  Turkey  or  ingrain  carpetings  which 
were  found  on  the  floor  of  the  owners  of  the  manu- 
factories. 

Before  he  parted  with  the  venerable  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  around  and  behind  whom,  as  he 
had  stated,  he  had  taken  shelter,  and  behind  whom 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  must  attack  him,  if 
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he  attacked  him  at  all,  Mr.  H.  begged  leave  to  refer 
to  another  opinion,  or  rather  a solemn  advice  to  this 
house  and  this  congress.  The  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts says: 

“If  it  be  admitted  that  the  operation  of  this  system 
of  taxation  is  unequal  upon  the  different  sections  of 
the  union,  that  it  favors  one  portion  of  our  common 
country  while  it  acts  oppressively  upon  another,  that 
alone , in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  is  a conclusive 
reason  for  abandoning  the  system,  or  for  so  modifying 
it  as  to  remove  the  inequality,  against  xvliich  remon- 
strances so  earnest  have  been  made.'’'’ 

That  was  a sentence  which  ought  to  be  attached 
to  the  fareweil  address  of  Washington. 

The  people  of  the  south  (continued  Mr.  H.)  had 
sent  up  to  this  hall  no  remonstrances.  They  had  sent 
up  here  no  resolutions  of  public  meetings,  no  resolu- 
tions of  conventions  of  planters  or  mechanics,  but 
they  relied  on  their  own  representation  in  this  hall 
to  make  these  statements  for  them,  and  they  disdain- 
ed to  come  here  complaining,  knowing  that  their  re- 
presentatives, at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions,  would 
represent  their  real  complaints.  He  said  to  this 
committee  thaf  if,  in  the  bills  from  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
or  even  from  the  committee  on  manufactures,  if  they 
considered  the  difference  between  the  prices  of  most 
manufactured  goods  now  in  England  and  the  prices 
when  the  acts  of  1828  or  of  1832  passed,  the  duties 
proposed  were,  in  many  cases,  equally  as  high  as  the 
duties  by  those  bills,  in  reference  to  the  prices  of  the 
times.  In  this  view  of  the  matter  he  asked  this  com- 
mittee if — he  would  not  say  the  south,  he  would  not 
confine  it  to  the  south,  but  would  go  over  the  broad 
face  of  this  land  and  say  the  consumer — if  that  por- 
tion of  the  consumers  who,  at  that  day,  were  so  ex- 
cited by  the  injustice  of  these  acts— he  asked  if  the 
consumers  of  every  section  of  this  country,  who, 
when  their  rights  were  invaded,  always  displayed  a 
spirit  of  resistance,  understanding  that  the  same  rate 
of  duty  against  which  they  complained,  and  against 
which  they  almost  raised  the  standard  of  opposition, 
was  again  to  be  imposed  on  them  in  the  midst  of  their 
present  distress,  in  which  men  had  put  the  law  at  de- 
fiance for  the  purpose  of  preserving  their  property 
from  sacrifice  by  the  sheriff,  would  not  again  be  in- 
fluenced in  the  same  manner?  If  an  opposition  pre- 
sented itself  then,  was  it  not  fearfully  true  that  an 
excitement  might  be  raised  among  these  consumers 
when  they  came  to  understand  that  the  bill  was 
cheating  and  deceiving  them,  and  that  it  was  oppres- 
sive, and  they  be  brought  to  rise,  if  not  in  opposition 
to  the  laws  of  the  union,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
enacted  those  laws? 

Mr.  H.  had  read  from  the  message  and  report  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and  would  now 
turn  to  the  opinions  of  an  eminent  and  leadingstates- 
man  in  England  who  had  advanced  the  idea  that  it 
was  policy  to  distribute  taxation  as  equally  among  all 
as  possible,  so  that  while  moderate  incidental  protec- 
tion was  granted  to  every  particular  department  of 
industry,  none  should  receive  a special  and  peculiar 
protection  above  the  rest.  If  gentlemen  would  turn 
to  the  speech  of  sir  flobert.  Peel  they  would  find  that 
he  said  in  substance  that  ihe  system  of  laying  duties 
for  the  protection  of  one  class  of  labor  was  destruc- 
tive and  oppressive  to  all,  and  he  had  therefore  pro- 
posed a reduction  of  all  duties,  and  said  the  highest 
duty  that  should  be  imposed  on  manufactured  arti- 
cles was  20  per  cent.  And  yet  they  were  told  that 
the  allowance  of  25  per  cent,  by  the  bill  which  he 
(Mr.  H).  had  proposed  was  insisting  on  the  free  trade 
principle.  The  free  trade  principle!  Who  talked 
of  or  advocated  free  trade  on  this  floor?  Was  an  im- 
position of  25  per  cent,  duty,  together  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  cost  of  bringing  the  manufactures  to 
this  country,  the  cost  of  freight,  of  insurance,  and 
other  expenses,  amounting  to  3 or  4 per  cent,  more, 
a free  trade  system?  He  appealed  to  any  gentleman 
on  this  floor  if  he  could  call  it  so?  He  agreed  with 
the  honorable  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  that  free  trade,  however  desirable  it  might 
be,  was  impracticable.  But  he  appealed  to  the  com- 
mittee if  that  was  free  trade  which  imposed  some- 
thing like  28  per  cent,  duty  on  the  foreign  cost,  and 
if  in  ottering  to  impose  an  ad  valorem  duty  equivalent 
to  from  25  to  28  per  cent,  on  the  average  cost,  they 
showed  any  desire  to  introduce  into  the  country  an 
excise  duty  or  direct  taxation?  That  had  been  charg- 
ed on  them,  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  had  occupied  a considerable  portion 
of  his  speech  in  denouncing  free  trade  and  direct  tax- 
ation, when  nobody  dreamed  of  it,  and  when  those 
whose  opinions  he  was  denouncing  were  recommend- 
ing a system  of  equalization  of  duties  which  he  (Mr. 
H.)  solemnly  believed  would  produce  more  revenue 
than  the  system  of  the  gentleman.  It  was  riot  exact- 
ly lair  in  bis  honorable  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  and  he  was  sure 
the  gentleman  would  not  have  done  it  had  he  been 


aurare  that  they  would  have  been  confined  to  one 
hour,  and  that  he  would  not  have  attempted  to  make 
them  occupy  that  hour  in  fighting  shadows  instead  of 
the  substance. 

Mr.  FI.  (after  a momentary  pause),  said  he  was  in- 
formed that  it  wanted  some  fifteen  or  twenty  mi- 
nutes of  the  expiration  of  his  hour,  and  he  would 
continue  his  remarks.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  this 
speech,  after  saying  that  he  had  two  reasons  for  the 
general  reduction  of  duties,  said  that  it  was  wonder- 
ful, the  moment  they  attempted  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  any  particular  article,  to  see  how  the  manufac- 
turer and  producer  then — how  every  little  interest 
came  forward  and  said,  “You  may  make  any  altera- 
tion you  think  proper,  but  do  not  touch  this  particu- 
lar article  or  you  will  ruin  us — you  will  ruin  the 
whole  country.”  They  had  something  of  this  be- 
fore the  committee  on  manufactures.  The  different 
interests  said  “O,  do  not  touch  us;  you  will  ruin  us; 
you  will  stop  our  work;  you  will  ruin  the  country.” 
They  sometimes  intended  to  stop  it,  or  to  do  half 
work,  as  he  believed,  to  induce  the  country  to  be- 
lieve that  the  duties  were  so  low  that  they  could  not 
go  on  without  further  protection.  From  this  charge 
he  exempts  an  excellent  friend  of  his  in  Baltimore. 

But  Mr.  H.  could  see  no  reason  why,  if  combina- 
tions were  formed  among  the  English  manufacturers 
to  reduce  prices  for  a limited  time,  to  effect  some 
important  end  by  which  prices  were  ultimately  to  be 
increased,  like  combinations  could  not  be  formed 
here  to  go  to  half  work,  or  even  for  a short  time  to 
suspend  work  altogether,  to  deceive  us  into  a belief 
that  higher  protection  was  necessary,  or  to  raise  a 
clamor,  by  discharging  the  workmen,  to  effeetthat  ob- 
ject. Nor  could  he  see  any  reason  why,  in  like 
manner,  manufacturers  at  the  north  might  not  for  a 
time  pour  their  manufactures  into  the  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia  market  to  break  down  his 
respectable  friend  in  Baltimore  and  other  manufac- 
turers to  the  south  of  the  Delaware. 

In  explaining  his  new  revenue  bill  Sir  Robert 
Peel  says: 

“We  propose,  generally  speaking,  to  apply  an 
amount  of  duty  not  exceeding  twenty  per  cent,  to 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture.  There  may  be  par- 
ticular exceptions,  but  the  general  rule  is,  that  twen- 
ty per  centum  shall  be  the  maximum  of  duties  im- 
posed on  foreign  manufactures.  It  is  said  by  taking 
a contrary  course  we  are  subjecting  the  manufac- 
tures of  this  country  to  a competition  with  the  ma- 
nufactures of  foreign  countries,  where  labor  can  be 
had  on  much  more  reasonable  terms;  therefore,  our 
proposal  is  unjust  to  the  English  manufacturer.  Now 
1 wish  to  consider  fairly  the  force  of  this  objection. 
My  answer  to  it  is,  that  we  have  reduced  in  a very 
material  degree  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life.” 

After  stating  the  reduction  on  the  price  of  foreign 
corn,  meats,  and  other  articles,  he  says: 

“I  will  now  take  the  article  of  fish.  An  invi- 
dious distinction  has  hitherto  been  made  in  respect 
to  duties  imposed  on  foreign  fish;  showing  that  those 
fish  which  formed  an  article  of  consumption  with  the 
rich  were  admitted,  but  that  fish  consumed  by  the 
poor  were  prohibited.  Twill  take  a fish  in  which 
the  poor  are  most  interested — I mean  herrings.  At 
present  all  foreign  cured  fish  are  prohibited.  We 
propose  that  foreign  cured  fish  shall  be  imported  at 
a duty  of  two  shillings  per  cwt.  I will  read  a state- 
ment which  has  been  made  to  me  in  a letter  from 
Scotland  with  respect  to  herrings: 

“Norway  (the  writer  says)  prepares  about  as  ma- 
ny herrings  as  we  do.  They  go  to  the  Baltic,  and 
the  herrings  cost  them  there  about  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  pet- 
barrel;  ours  cost  us  from  18s.  to  20s.  per  barrel.  I 
presume  the  Norwegian  herrings  may  be  landed  in 
Ireland  at  11s.  to  12s.  per  barrel,  while  ours  cannot 
be  taken  therefor  less  than  2Us.  to  22s.  per  barrel.  I 
am  a free  trader  in  every  other  respect,  but  with  re- 
spect to  herrings , I caution  you  against  applying  the  ge- 
neral mile  to  them.  [Much  laughter.] 

“I  give  you  the  above,  says  Sir  Robert,  as  a sam- 
ple of  the  general  postscript  which  is  attached  to 
every  communication  her  majnsty’s  government  have 
received  respecting  every  article  in  the  tariff'.” 

And,  said  Mr.  H.,  it  is  a pretty  fair  sample  of  the 
statements  submitted  to  the  committee  on  manufac- 
tures. 

“Now,”  said  Sir  Robert,  “I  do  not  share  in  the 
apprehension  entertained  by  this  doubting  corres- 
pondent, and  I cannot  help  appealing  to  him,  that 
unless  lie  can  convince  me  that  1 shall  be  doing  an 
injury  to  the  working  classes  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
by  enabling  them  to  obtain  herrings  for  10s.  a bar- 
rel for  winch  they  are  at  present  paying  20s.,  I do 
not  quite  agree  that  I am  absolutely  wrong  in  the 
change  I propose.  But  my  wish  is  to  encourage  the 
native  fishermen.” 

Here  (continued  Mr.  H.)  was  the  true  principle. 
Let  them  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  wool  and  more 
would  be  imported,  and  we  would  derive  more  re- 


venue from  it,  and  domestic  manufacturers  would  be 
enabled  to  manufacture  cheaper.  But  the  moment 
they  talked  about  a reduction  of  duty  on  wool  all  the 
manufacturers  cried  out  at  once,  “dont  touch  wool, 
for  if  you  do  you  will  ruin  the  whole  country  and 
break  us  down.”  So  take  the  raw  material  of  any 
other  manufacture  and  they  produce  the  same  effect 
by  reducing  the  duty;  they  in  that  way  indirectly  af- 
forded aid  to  our  manufacturers  to  enable  them  to 
compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

Mr.  H.  had  but  little  time  to  spare.  He  had  mere- 
ly referred  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what 
wise  men,  experienced  practical  statesmen,  thought 
on  this  subject.  Here  was  a most  interesting  docu- 
ment from  the  commissioners  in  England  in  relation 
to  the  improvements  made  in  machinery,  containing 
a mass  of  information,  which  would  be  valuable  to 
our  manufacturers  any  where.  He  had  not  time  to 
refer  to  it  at  much  length;  he  would,  however,  did 
the  time  last,  read  one  passage. 

The  contest  was  not  between  the  foreign  and  do- 
mestic laborers,  but  between  machinery  and  the  la- 
borer, as  per  extract  from  the  report  of  the  inspec- 
tors of  factories  for  the  year  ending  31st  December, 
1841,  made  to  parliament. 

“I  have  learned  that  in  one  mill  the  same  number 
of  spindles  which  produced  12,100  pounds  of  cotton 
in  1834,  produced  13,300  pounds  cotton  in  1841,  and 
that  one  drawing  frame  attended  by  one  person  pro- 
duced in  1841  2,700  pounds  weekly,  while  two  draw- 
ing frames  attended  by  six  persons  produced  900 
pounds  weekly  in  1831.” 

Again:  They  give  another  instance  of  the  means 
and  extent  by  which  manual  labor  has  been  super- 
ceded  by  machinery: 

“In  every  part  of  the  cotton-mill  the  object  of  sub- 
stituting machinery  for  mauual  labor  has  been  car- 
ried, more  or  less,  into  effect,  but  in  no  department 
so  conspicuously  as  in  one  of  the  last  processes,  by 
spinning  the  yarn  on  mules , which  is  performed  by  the 
most  skilled,  and  therefore  the  highest  paid  class  of 
workers  in  the  mill.  This  change  has  been  brought 
about  in  various  ways;  by  lengthening  the  mules  or 
carriages,  so  as  to  make  them  carry  a greater  num- 
ber of  spindles;  by  making  one.  man  work  four  in- 
stead of  two  of  these  carriages  by  a process  techni- 
cally called  ‘double  decking;’  and  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  self  acting  mules.  This  last  change  is  going 
on  at  a very  rapid  rate,  chiefly  by  an  invention  of 
Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Deanston,  by  which  hand  mules 
can  be  converted  into  self-actors,  by  a much  smaller 
oullay  of  capital  than  is  necessary  when  the  self- 
acting mule  is  entirely  new.  I shall  give  (says  Mr. 
Horner)  some  instances  of  these  alterations.  He 
then  gives  the  particulars  of  alterations  made  in  a 
mill  in  Manchester,  by  which  one  man  now,  in  1841, 
works  2,592  spindles,  which  in  1829  were  worked  by 
four  men.  He  then  gives  other  instances,  among 
which  is  one  of  a mill  in  Bolton,  where,  by  increas- 
ing the  length  of  the  mule,  they  in  1841  employ  only 
2G  spinners  to  do  the  same  work  which  employed  35 
in  1837.  He  gives  several  other  examples,  to  only 
one  of  which  1 refer.  Iri  a mill  in  Manchester,  en- 
gaged in  spinning  only,  they  have  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  from  330  to  258,  thus  sav- 
ing the  wages  of  72  persons,  without  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  work  turned  olf.’’ 

Mr.  IT.  read  this  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that, 
workmen  who  are  employed  in  the  manufactories 
themselves  that  they  who  were  objecting  to  these 
high  duties,  or  who,  by  the  low  rate  of  duty,  were  to 
turn  them  out  of  employment,  were  not  their  ene- 
mies, but  that  the  improvements  in  machinery  were 
so  great,  and  would  conlinue  to  increase  to  such  an 
extent,  that,  as  it  was  said,  machinery  \vould  at  last 
do  the  whole  work  itself,  so  as  to  require  the  labor  of 
no  individual;  the  operatives,  or,  as  they  were  call- 
ed in  this  country,  the  honest  laborers  in  manufac- 
tories, were  to  be  forced  out  of  employment  by  ma- 
chinery, and  driven  to  new  lands  and  to  turn  agricul- 
turists. This  was  to  be  the  effect.  But  machinery 
did  not  only  operate  to  diminish  the  amount  of  hu- 
man labor  in  manufactures,  but  aided  by  high  pro- 
tection must  necessarily  operate  to  create  a compe- 
tition in  the  whole  domestic  market  ruinous  to  all 
parties, in  which  the  weaker  would  be  broken  down 
by  the  stronger,  and  the  whole  manufactures  and 
trade  of  the  country  fall  into  the  hands  of  a few  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  them. 

Mr.  H.  said  that  the  low  price  of  cotton  would 
force  the  people  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  to 
divide  their  labor,  and  thrown  portion  of  it  intoother 
employment  than  the  raising  of  cotton.  The  lands 
of  those  states  could  not  compete  with  the  more  pro- 
ductive lands  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  Arkansas.  Lands  which  yielded  only  1,000  lbs. 
or  1,200  lbs.  to  the  acre  could  not  compete  with 
lands  and  a climate  which  yielded  from  1,800  lbs.  to 
2,000  lbs.  with  the  same  amount  of  labor.  In  those 
| two  states  there  must  of  necessity  be  a division  of 
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labor,  and  a portion  of  it  must  be  turned  to  raising 
their  own  bread,  hogs,  and  horses,  and  to  the  manu- 
facturing of  the  coarser  quality  of  cloth,  and  to  that 
of  iron  and  other  articles  of  primariy  necessity.  As 
the  extensive  and  rich  regions  of  Texas  were  open- 
ed for  the  culture  of  cotton,  other  southern  and 
southwestern  portions  of  the  the  union  would  be 
placed  in  a like  situation  with  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia;  and  in  that  event  what  w'ould  become  of 
the  market  for  the  wheat,  the  hogs,  and  the  horses  of 
the  western  states,  and  what  would  become  of  the 
market  for  the  manufactures  of  the  north  and  east? 

There  is  no  foreign  market  for  either,  nor  can 
there  be  found  a market  abroad  for  the  domestic 
manufactures,  unless  the  domestic  prices  are  so  re- 
duced as  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  foreign 
manufactures  in  the  foreign  market.  If  the  north- 
ern manufacturers  would  take  the  advice  of  a friend, 
they  would  at  once  endeavor  to  prepare  for  this  loss 
of  the  southern  market.  They  would  reduce  the 
duty  on  foreign  wool  and  other  foreign  raw  mate- 
rials so  as  to  procure  the  raw  material  at  a cheaper 
rate,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  reduce  their  prices  on 
manufactures,  and  bring  them  down  to  a fair  work- 
ing profit.  They  ought  to  do  this  to  prepare  gra- 
dually to  meet  the  ruin  which  must  otherwise  result 
from  the  increase  of  the  domestic  competition.  It 
is  know  to  all,  from  Georgia,  North  and  South  Ca- 
rolina, Tennessee,  and  Alabama  that  manufactories 
are  beginning  to  multiply  in  those  states.  It  is  a 
duty  which  the  people  of  those  states  owe  to  them- 
selves,  at  the  present  low  prices  of  cotton  and  their 
other  productions,  to  raise  and  make  all  they  can 
within  themselves,  and  thus  to  divide  their  labor.  It 
is  wisdom  in  them  to  do  this.  If,  independently  of 
bringing  these  facts  to  the  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mittee and  to  the  people  of  the  north,  he  had  had 
another  motive,  it  was  to  urge  upon  his  people  the 
necessity  of  a division  of  their  labor,  so  as  to  sup- 
ply their  own  wants  within  themselves.  If  this  is 
done  now,  they  may  be  saved  from  that  impoverish- 
ment, and  perhaps  ruin,  which  is  inevitable  if  they 
continue  to  act  upon  the  present  principle  of  employ- 
ing all  their  labor  in  the  production  of  cotton  and  of 
buying  from  abroad  all  the  common  necessaries  of 
life.  He  most  fervently  prayed  them  to  make  this 
change  as  soon  as  possible;  it  was  the  only  way  to 
save  their  state  from  ruin. 

[Here  the  speaker’s  hammer  fell,  Mr.  H’s  hour 
having  expired.] 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  CONGRESS, 
SECOND  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

June  16.  Mr.  Buchanan  presented  a memorial 
from  the  commissioners  of  the  Northern  Liberties 
of  Philadelphia,  asking  the  establishment  of  a marine 
rail  way.  Mr.  B.  remarked  that  the  Philadelphia 
navy  yard  had  been  much  neglected  of  late  years,  a 
port  whose  waters  were  much  freer  from  the  worms 
so  destructive  in  the  southern  waters,  where  con- 
struction was  cheap,  and  where  the  proper  skill  of 
architects  was  acknowledged. 

The  provisional  tariff  bill  from  the  house  to  ex- 
tend for  a limited  period  the  present  laws  for  laying 
and  collecting  duties  on  imports  was  taken  up  and 
read. 

Mr.  Evans  moved  its  second  reading.  Mr.  Sevier 
objected.  Mr.  Buchanan  said  he  should  vote  against 
the  bill  in  its  present  shape  and  should  vote  to  refer 
it  to  the  committee  on  finance  to  give  to  the  senate 
an  opportunity  to  strike  out  the  proviso.  Mr.  King 
would  oppose  the  countenancing  the  bill  for  a single 
moment,  even  its  being  read  a second  time.  He 
thought  the  senate  owed  it  to  its  own  dignity  not  to 
order  it  to  a second  reading,  as  it  wa3  a direct  at- 
tempt to  violate  a pledge  not  to  disturb  the  compro- 
mise act. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  its  being  read  a 
second  time  and  decided  in  the  affirmative,  yeas  2C, 
nays  18. 

YEAS— Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Berrien,  Buchanan,  Choate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts, 
Crittenden,  Evans,  Graham,  Henderson,  Huntington, 
Kerr,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps, 
Porter,  Preston,  Rives,  Simmons,  Smith,  of  Indiana, 
Tallmadge,  White,  Woodbridge — 28. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Cuthbert, 
Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts,  Sevier,  Smith,  of 
Conn.  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Wilcox,  Williams, 
Woodbury,  Wright,  Young  18. 

Mr.  Evans  moved  the  reference  of  the  bill  to  the 
committee  on  finance.  Mr.  Simmons  thought  that  it 
should  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  manufactures, 
which  committee  he  thought  would  be  able  to  show 
that  there  was  no  such  great  infraction  of  the  com- 
promise act  as  was  anticipated.  By  a vote  of  20  to 
14,  it  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  finance. 

The  naval  appropriation  bill  was  then  taken  up, 


the  question  pending  being  to  strike  out  the  proviso 
as  amended. 

Provided,  That  until  otherwise  ordered  by  con- 
gress, no  part  of  this  or  of  any  future  or  existing  ap- 
propriation shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  any 
officers  in  the  navy  appointed  after  this  date  beyond 
the  number  of  each  grade  now  in  service. 

Mr.  Benton  addressed  the  senate  in  favor  of  retain- 
ing the  proviso.  He  said  that  in  the  last  twelve 
months,  3,000  men  had  been  added  without  any  re- 
ference to  congress  whatever.  The  proviso  sought 
only  to  keep  the  navy  what  it  was  in  1841,  and  what 
it  should  be  in  1843.  Mr.  B.  detailed  the  various 
attempts  that  had  been  made  to  put  the  navy  on  a 
peace  establishment,  but  which  had  failed  because 
the  scale  on  which  it  was  sought  to  place  it,  was 
considered  too  extensive.  He  also  alluded  to  the 
pledges  given  by  the  whigs  to  retrench  and  reform, 
in  which  the  opposition  stood  pledged  to  aid  them. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  striking  out  the 
proviso,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative,  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien, 
Choate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crittenden,  Evans,  Gra- 
ham, Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Mangum,  Mer- 
rick, Miller,  Morehead,  Porter,  Preston,  Rives,  Sim- 
mons, Tallmadge,  Woodbridge — 23. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Buchanan, 
Crafts,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts, 
Sevier,  Smith,  of  Conn.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Sturgeon, 
Tappan,  Walker,  White,  Wilcox,  Williams,  Wood- 
bury, Wright,  Young — 22. 

The  next  amendment  was  to  strike  out  $35,300 
for  improvement  and  repairs  of  the  navy  yard  at 
Pensacola  and  for  a naval  constructor,  and  insert 
$33,800,  which  would  be  the  amount  after  deducting 
the  salary  for  naval  constructor. 

Mr.  Barrow  moved  to  amend  that  amendment  by 
inserting  $100,000,  and  advocated  the  amendment  in 
a speech  of  very  considerable  length.  He  said  that 
from  1825  to  the  present  time,  a period  of  17  years, 
only  $554,000  had  been  appropriated  for  the  Pensa- 
cola navy  yard,  while  millions  had  been  appropriat- 
ed for  others.  He  was  in  favor  of  appropriations 
for  others,  but  not  in  favor  of  neglecting  the  southern 
coast. 

Mr.  Conrad  advocated  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Evans  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  tend  to 
impede  the  passage  of  the  bill  which  was  all  im- 
portant. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  and  it  was  adopted  by  yeas  19,  nays 
18. 

After  discussing  subsequent  items  of  the  bill,  and 
appropriating  $20,000,  for  Ihe  preservation,  arrange- 
ment, and  transportation  of  the  articles  brought  in  by 
the  exploring  expedition,  the  senate  adjourned. 

June  17.  Mr.  Mien  submitted  a resolution  calling 
for  details  of  information  from  the  treasury  depart- 
ment. Objection  being  made  it  lies  over. 

The  naval  appropriation  bill  was  resumed. 

The  amendment  pending  at  the  adjournment  last 
evening  was  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Evans  to  strike 
out  from  the  clause  relating  to  the  payment  of  of- 
ficers and  of  seamen,  $335,000  and  insert  $800,000. 

This  amendment  led  to  a protracted  debate,  in 
which  Messrs.  Williams , Evans,  Woodbury,  Hunting- 
tnn,  Crittenden,  Buchanan,  Bayard,  Archer,  Cuthbert, 
Benton , and  others  participated;  when  the  question 
was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays  arid  decided  in  the  af- 
firmative, as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bales,  Bayard, 
Berrien,  Choate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Crittenden, 
Evans,  Graham,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Merrick,  Miller, 
Phelps,  Preston,  Rives,  Simmons,  Smith, of  Ind.  Tall- 
madge, Woodbridge — 23. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Buchanan, 
Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts,  Mangum,  Sevier, 
Smith,  of  Conn.  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Wilcox, 
Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright,  Young — 19. 

Mr.  Walker  then  moved  the  following  amendment. 

“That  no  part  of  this  or  any  existing  appropriation 
shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  those  appointed  be- 
yond the  number  now  in  service.” 

Mr.  W.  said  there  was  not  a senator  that  voted  for 
the  proviso  in  the  senate  who  did  not  admit  the  ne- 
cessity of  limiting  executive  discretion  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Crittenden  offered  the  following  as  a modifica- 
tion of  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Walker: 

Provided,  That  until  otherwise  ordered  by  con- 
gress the  officers  ef  the  navy«hall  not  be  increased 
beyond  the  number  now  existing  in  their  respective 
grades,  nor  any  midshipman  be  appointed  beyond  the 
number  now  in  service. 

Mr.  Crittenden's  substitute  was  adopted  by  yeas  27, 
nays  17. 

Mr.  Sevier  then  moved  to  add  after  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Crittenden,  “and  all  vacancies  of  midshipmen 
shall  be  selected  from  states,  territories  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  at  the  time  have  not  their 
due  proportion  in  service,  having  regard  to  federal 


numbers,  provided  that  suitable  applications  have 
been  made. 

Mr.  Sevier  said  all  the  midshipmen  have  been  ap- 
pointed from  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  this  Dis- 
trict, which  had  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  num- 
ber in  service.  He  was  for  putting  a stop  to  this. 
He  had  been  trying  to  have  a midshipman  from  his 
state,  but  without  success. 

This  led  to  debate,  in  which  Messrs.  Linn,  Merrick, 
Archer,  and  others  participated;  when  the  question 
was  taken,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Buchanan  offered  an  amendment  appropriat- 
ing $20,000  for  the  marine  rail  way  or  floating  dock 
at  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard.  Negatived  by  nays 
19  ayes  13. 

The  bill  was  then  reported  to  the  senate  and  the 
several  amendments  concurred  in,  when  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  the  amend- 
ments having  been  correctly  engrossed,  the  bill  was 
read  a third  time  and  passed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sevier,  the  senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business,  and  after 
some  time  spent  therein,  adjourned  at  about  five 
o’clock,  P.  M. 

June  18.  A petition  was  presented  by  Mr.  Gra- 
ham from  James  Heron,  praying  an  extension  of  the 
time  of  his  patent  for  his  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  rail  ways,  to  30  instead  of  14  years. — 
Referred. 

The  provisional  tariff  bill  was  reported  back  to  the 
senate  without  amendment;  by  Mr.  Evans  from  the 
committee  on  finance. 

Mr.  E.  gave  notice  that  he  would  ask  its  conside- 
ration on  Monday  next,  but  if  the  chairman  of  the 
judiciary  committee  urged  on  that  day  the  bill  to 
provide  further  remedial  justice  in  the  United  States 
courts,  he  should  not  press  its  consideration  before 
Tuesday.  Mr.  E.  also  reported  back  with  certain 
amendments  the  bill  from  the  house  making  appro- 
priations for  the  armyand  military  academy  for  1842. 

The  consideration  of  the  bill  providing  for  satis- 
faction of  claims  arising  out  of  the  treaty  of  Dancing 
Rabbit  creek  was  then  prosecuted  and  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 

June  20.  Mr.  Allen's  resolution  offered  a few  days 
since,  calling  upon  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  re- 
port to  the  senate,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  amount 
of  the  public  debt  since  the  ,4th  of  March,  1841,  in- 
cluding the  outstanding  treasury  notes,  &c.  was  taken 
up.  Mr.  Allen  explained  the  nature  of  the  resolution, 
and  asked  for  its  adoption  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Evans  objected.  He  believed  the  information 
called  for  was  in  a great  measure  already  before  the 
senate;  and  did  not  think  it  necessary,  when  it  was 
sufficiently  well  known  what  amount  of  treasury 
notes  was  outstanding,  to  answer  every  purpose,  to 
impose  such  a laborious  task  upon  the  department. 

Mr.  Allen  rejoined;  and  the  question  was  decided 
by  yeas  16;  nays  22.  So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

The  bill  from  the  house  of  representatives,  to  re- 
gulate arrests  on  mesne  process,  in  the  county  of 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  was  referred  to 
the  committee  on  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  Tappan  moved  to  take  up  bill  No.  256;  which 
provides  for  the  publication  of  an  account  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  the  exploring  expedition,  under  the 
command  of  lieutenant  Wilkes,  United  States  navy; 
and  the  senate  as  in  committee  of  the  whole,  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  it. 

The  bill  was  then  discussed  and  amended  in  com- 
mittee, its  first  blank  being  filled  with  the  words  “the 
joint  committee  of  the  library;”  and  was  then  re- 
ported to  the  senate  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  provide  for  the  claims  under  the  14th  and 
19th  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit  creek. 

The  bill  was  debated  until  a late  hour,  and  was 
amended,  and  the  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Berrien  then  moved  to  take  up  the  bill  further 
to  extend  remedial  justice  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

This  motion  led  to  a long  debate,  after  which  the 
bill  was  taken  up  by  a vote  of  20  to  17.  And  then 
the  senate  adjourned. 

June  21.  Mr.  Tallmadge  presented  a memorial 
from  citizens  of  Buffalo  county,  in  favor  of  a pro- 
tective tariff  and  of  the  exchequer  plan  of  the  senate 
committee. 

Mr.  Preston  from  the  military  committee  present- 
ed a report  recommending  a moderate  reduction  of 
the  army,  instead  of  the  reduction  in  the  house  army 
bill,  which  the  committee  of  finance  proposes  shall 
be  disagreed  to,  and  which  wmuld  reduce  the  army 
from  11,804  to  an  army  nominally  amounting  to 
7,329.  This  would  riot  give  an  effective  force  ex- 
ceeding six  thousand  men.  The  committee  propose 
that  the  army  shall  be  reduced  to  8,834  men,  which 
would  reduce  the  expenses  very  materially.  The 
army  has  already  been  reduced  under  the  direction 
and  discretion  of  the  secretary  of  war,  so  that  there 
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has  been  a saving  of  $39,41)0.  Mr.  Preston , in  bis  I 
report  further  slates  that  the  proposed  reduction  of  | 
the  a r hi y would  make  that  ser.  ice  smaiicr  than  it 
was  in  1608. 

The  report  was  accompanied  with  a bill  for  its  or- 
ganization. The  first  section  reduces  each  company 
to  64  men  exclusive  of  commissioned  officers;  the 
second  substitutes  ordinace  officers  in  place  of  super- 
intendents of  the  armories  at  Springfield  and  Har- 
per’s Ferry;  the  third  substitutes  quartermasters  in 
place  of  the  commissary  of  purchases;  the  fourth 
abolishes  three  paymaster’s  offices;  the  fifth  authorises 
a superintendent  of  the  manufacture  of  cannon  at 
the  several  foundaries  which  may  make  them  by- 
contract;  the  sixth  restricts  somewhat  the  extra  ra- 
tion of  commanders  of  separate  posts. 

•The  report  and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  .Him  asked  that  the  resolution  submitted  bv 
him  on  the  18th  April  last  in  relation  to  the  disturb- 
ances in  Rhode  Island  be  taken  up.  By  yeas  21, 
nays  15,  it  was  taken  up  and  made  the  special  order 
of  next  Monday  week. 

The  bill  for  publishing  the  account  of  the  explor- 
ing voyage  was  taken  up,  discussed  chiefly  in  relation 
to  the  propriety  of  involving  the  patent  office  in  any 
duties  connected  therewith,  read  a third  time  and 
passed. 

The  bill  to  provide  farther  remedial  justice  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Walker  replied  to  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berrien  on  April  26th,  and  to  that  of  Mr.  Choate  of 
May  10th,  and  adduced  his  authorities  in  opposition 
to  its  constitutionality.  He  thought  the  bill  was  one 
of  the  most  important,  that  had  come  before  the  se- 
nate since  he  had  had  a seat  there,  and  that  if  pass- 
ed, it  would  sweep  away  the  whole  criminal  juris- 
diction of  every  state  of  the  union. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Berrien,  the  senate  adjourned. 

June  22.  Mr.  Buchanan  presented  several  memo- 
rials in  favor  of  protection.  Also  a memorial  signed 
by  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  who  propose  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  shall  issue  a stock 
of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  for  the  benefit  of 
the  stales,  the  stock  to  be  based  upon  the  sales  of  the 
public  domain;  the  general  government  to  receive 
the  land  revenues,  and  the  states  the  benefit  in  the 
form  of  stock.  Referred  to  the  committee  of  finance. 

Mr.  Tallmadge,  of  New  York,  presented  a memo- 
rial praying  congress  not  to  allow  the  tariff  bill  to  be 
endangered  by  the  distribution  bill.  The  memorial- 
ists regard  the  revenue  bill  as  the  most  important  ob- 
ject. 

The  army  appropriation  bill  was  taken  up.  The 
bill  was  then  considered,  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  of  finance  that  the  provisos  of  the 
house  be  stricken  out. 

The  house  proviso  for  stopping  the  recruiting  ser- 
vice, for  disbanding  the  dragoons,  and  for  reducing 
the  pay  of  staff  officers  to  the  pay  of  officers  of  the 
line  of  corresponding  rank  was  then  considered  and 
by  the  following  vote  was  struck  out. 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Bates, 
Bayard,  Benton,  Berrien,  Choate,  Conrad,  Crafts, 
Crittenden,  Evans,  Fulton,  Graham,  Henderson, 
Huntington,  Kerr,  Linn,  Mangum,  Merrick,  More- 
head,  Preston,  Rives,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Tall- 
madge, Walker,  Woodbridge — 28. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Clayton,  McRoberts,  Stur- 
geon, Tappan,  Wilcox,  Woodbury,  Wright — 8. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  house  proposed  “that 
hereafter  no  additional  rations  should  be  allowed  to 
the  commanding  officers  of  separate  posts.”  This 
amendmant  or  proviso  was  also  struck  out. 

The  senate  then  voted  §3U,0UU  extra  for  arsenals, 
the  house  bill  making  an  appropriation  of  $120,000. 

The  following  items  were  added  to  the  house  bill: 

For  expense  of  preparing  drawings  of  a uniform 
system  of  artillery,  §1,350. 

For  military  surveys  for  the  defence  of  the  fron- 
tier, inland  and  Atlantic,  §15,000. 

For  arrearages  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  pub- 
lic property  at  the  several  places  of  harbor  and  river 
improvement,  §15,000. 

Mr.  Preston  proposed  that  of  the  appropriation  in 
the  bill  of  §360,000  for  the  purchase  of  arms,  the  se- 
cretary of  war,  if  he  thought  proper  so  to  do,  might 
expend  §60,000  for  purchasing  ol  arms,  by  contract, 
making  of  experiments,  &c.  &c.  By  a vote  of  21 
yeas,  16  nays,  this  amendment  was  carried. 

Mr.  Crittenden  moved  an  amendment  appropriating 
§100,000  for  removing  obstructions  from  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  after  being  advocated  by 
himself,  and  Messrs.  Allen  and  Linn , it  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Berrien  §19,399  were  appropriat- 
ed to  defray  the  expenses  due  for  services  of  Georgia 
volunteers  in  defend  their  frontiers  from  Indian  de- 
predations. The  bill  was  then  reported  to  the  senate, 
the  amendments  concurred  in,  and  the  bill  passed. 

After  some  lime  passed  in  executive  business,  the 
senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday.  June  16.  A resolution  heretofore  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Slanlu  from  the  committee  on  public, 
expenditures,  for  inquiring  into  the  expenditures 
made  in  satisfaction  of  the  bounty  land  claims  al- 
lowed by  the  state  of  Virginia,  was  taken  up,  and 
Mr.  Hall,  of  Vermont,  addressed  the  house  in  rela- 
tion to  the  origin,  history,  and  nature  of  the  claim, 
until  he  was  interrupted  by  the  expiration  of  the 
allotted  hour. 

Mr.  Fillmore  arose  and  said  that  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  under  its  direction, 
had  prepared  a tabular  statement  (arranged,  accord- 
ing to  the  sections  of  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion,) of  the  tariffs  of  this  country  for  1816,  1824, 
1828.  and  1832,  also  those  proposed  by  the  present 
i>i)',  by  the  bill  from  the  committee  on  manufactures, 
and  the  projected  bill  from  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, all  with  an  index.  He  moved  its  printing. 
The  usual  number  of  copies  were  then  ordered  to  be 
printed.  He  then  moved  that  5,000  extra  copies  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Habersham  suggested  his  apprehension  that 
there  was  an  omission  in  this  document  of  one  im- 
portant fact,  calculated  to  create  a false  impression, 
in  the  case  of  the  minimum.  The  document  gave 
the  statement  as  given  in  the  bill,  but  it  did  not  car- 
ry out  what  was  the  per  centage  on  the  cost. 

Mr.  Fillmore,  in  reply  to  the  objection,  remarked 
that  there  had  been  printed  with  the  bill  that  section 
of  the  bill  as  sent  in  from  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, and  as  amended  by  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  which  would  show  the  very  fact  which  the 
gentleman  desired  should  be  shown,  and  all  that 
could  be  shown,  without  going  into  an  estimate  of 
the  foreign  cost  of  the  article  as  it  was  imported. 

The  motion  to  print — the  necessity  and  propriety 
thereof — were  discussed  by  Messrs.  A.  V.  Brown, 
Charles  Brown,  (in  opposition,)  and  by  W.  C.  Johnson, 
the  latter  of  whom  moved  the  previous  question; 
but,  after  some  conversation,  withdrew  it,  at  the  re- 
quest of 

Mr.  Arnold,  who  said  he  desired  to  get  the  floor, 
not  to  make  a speech,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a remark  for  Ihe  benefit,  and  to  refresh  the 
memory  of  his  colleague,  (Mr.  A.  V.  Brown,)  who 
seemed  to  earnestly  oppose  the  printing  of  these  ta- 
bles, and  the  votes  upon  the  various  tariff  laws  which 
had  heretofore  been  passed  by  congress.  Mr.  A.  said 
he  wished  to  remind  his  colleague  of  some  things  in 
the  history  of  Tennessee,  which  he  feared  had,  by  the 
abrasions  of  time,  been  removed  from  his  (Mr.  B’s) 
mind.  Mr.  A.  said  in  1823,  they  had  a very  excit- 
ing contest  in  Tennessee  for  United  States  senator  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  service  of  the  late  Col.  John  Williams,  of 
Knoxville.  Col.  Williams  was  charged  with  being 
an  anti-tariff  man;  and  the  late  president  of  the  U. 
States,  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  was  brought  forward 
as  the  only  man  vvho  could  beat  him.  He  was 
brought  forward,  as  I understood,  as  a protective 
tariff  man.  After  a severe  struggle,  Col.  Williams 
was  turned  out,  and  Gen.  Jackson  was  sent  here  in 
his  place.  If  I mistake  not,  my  colleague  was  then 
a member  of  the  Tennessee  legislature.  Mr.  A.  said 
if  he  was  mistaken  in  any  of  his  facts,  he  would 
thank  his  colleague  to  correct  him.  If  he  was  not 
misinformed,  his  colleague  in  that  contest  took  a 
very  active  part  in  turning  out  the  anti-tariff  senator 
and  putting  in  the  tariff  senator.  It  had,  Mr.  A.  said, 
been  a good  while  since  he  had  examined  the  jour- 
nal of  the  senate;  but  he  had  had  occasion  once  to 
examine  it  closely  and  critically;  and,  if  his  memo- 
ry served  him,  the  tariff  bill  of  1824  was  passed  in 
the  senate  by  a majority  of  only  four  votes.  Both 
voles  from  Tennessee  (Gen.  Jackson  and  Governor 
Eaton)  were  recorded  in  favor  of  that  bill.  [Here 
some  gentleman  said  Gen.  Jackson  was  in  favor  of 
a judicious  tariff]  Yes,  said  Mr.  A.,  and  he  (Gen. 
Jackson)  thought  the  tariff  of  1824  a judicious  tariff; 
and  if  gentlemen  would  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
Gen.  Jackson’s  votes  on  the  various  propositions 
made  in  the  senate  during  the  progress  of  that  bill,  I 
think  he  in  every  instance  voted  with  the  friends  of 
protection  for  the  highest  rate  of  duty.  Mr.  A.  said 
every  instance  was  perhaps  too  broad — he  would  say 
nearly  every  instance.  He  at  this  time,  however, 
recollected  no  instance  in  which  Gen.  Jackson  had 
not  voted  with  the  friends  of  protection.  Mr.  A. 
said,  according  to  promise,  he  would  renew  the  mo- 
tion for  the  previous  question.  The  printing  of  the 
extra  numbers  was  then  ordered  by  yeas  118,  nays 
S6. 

The  consideration  of  the  apportionment  bill  as 
amended  by  the  senate  was  then  resumed. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson  withdrew  his  motion  that  the 
house  adhere  to  its  vote  disagreeing  to  the  second 
amendment. 

Mr.  Adams  moved  that  the  house  insist  on  iU  *lisa 
greement  to  the  amendment  of  the  senate 


Mr.  O.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  moved  that  the  house 
reconsider  the  vole  by  which  it  yesterday  refused  to 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  senate.  By  yeas  101,  nays  97,  the  reconsidera- 
tion was  adopted. 

The  question  then  recurred,  “will  the  house  re- 
cede from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
senate?”  when  on  motion,  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  June  17.  Mr.  Gwin  offered  a resolution 
of  inquiry  asking  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reporting  a bill  to  ap- 
point Commicsioners  to  settle  claims  under  the  treaty 
of  Dancing  Rahbit  creek.  The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Bolts  asked  leave  to  offer  a resolution  calling 
upon  the  president  of  the  United  States  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  fact  whether  .1.  Washington  Tyson,  the 
commissary  general  of  the  United  States  at  Philadel- 
phia, is  now  in  office,  (having  been  rejected  by  the 
senate,)— If  so,  by  what  authority,  and  also  whether 
any  money  has  passed  through  his  hands  since  the 
senate  refused  to  confirm  his  nomination.  The  same 
information  is  asked  in  reference  to  Thomas  Clai- 
borne, marshal  of  the  middle  district  of  Tennessee, 
who  is  said  to  he  retained  in  office  notwithstanding 
his  rejection  in  March  last. 

Objections  were  made  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Batts  moved  for  a suspension  of  the  rules  and 
upon  this  motion  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  A 
vote  of  two-thirds  was  necessary  and  the  result  was 
a vote  of  110  in  the  negative  to  62  in  the  affirmative. 
The  motion  of  course  was  lost. 

The  bill  from  the  senate  for  the  armed  occupation 
of  Florida  was  read  twice  and  referred. 

The  Virginia  bounty,  as  the  unfinished  business  of 
the  morning  hour  of  yesterday  was  next  taken  up. 
Mr.  Goode,  of  Virginia,  had  yesterday  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution. 

. Mr.  Underwood  gave  a detail  of  facts  in  relation  to 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Gilmer  followed  and  replied  to  Mr.  Hall  and 
said  that  all  that  was  asked  was  an  impartial  com- 
mittee and  a thorough  investigation. 

The  morning  hour  having  expired  Mr.  C.J.  Ingersdl 
reported  from  the  judiciary  committee  a bill  refund- 
ing §1,000  fine  to  Gen.  Jackson.  It  was  twice  read 
and  committed.  Mr.  Ingersoll  stated  that  a majority 
of  the  committee  were  opposed  to  the  biil  and  report, 
and  he  offered  it  as  a report  of  three  of  its  members. 

Mr.  Barnard  (its  chairman)  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee had  directed  that  a bill  should  be  reported, 
and  also  that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  had 
presented  a written  report  which  the  committee  had 
not  adopted.  No  written  report  therefore  from  the 
committee,  as  such,  accompanies  the  bill.  The  ques- 
tion for  the  house  to  determine  was,  whether  it  would 
(for  the  first  time,  he  believed,  in  the  practice  of  the 
house)  adopt,  in  the  shape  of  a minority  report,  a re- 
port emanating  from  one  or  more  members  of  a com- 
mittee, when  the  majority  of  that  committee  had 
adopted  no  report  whatever?  It  seemed  to  him  that 
it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  previous  practice 
of  the  house,  and  that  it  would  be  opening  a door  to 
a practice  which  might  hereafter  be  injurious,  or,  at 
all  events,  very  inconvenient.  The  question  being 
taken  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed.  The 
consideration  of  the  apportionment  bill  was  then  re- 
sumed. 

The  main  question  “will  the  house  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the  senate”  was 
taken,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative,  yeas  109  nays 
104.  And  the  question  recurred  “will  the  house 
concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  senate?” 

And  the  question  being,  first,  “will  the  house  con- 
cur in  the  amendment  of  the  senate,  striking  out  the 
number  of  50,179,  and  inserting  70,680?” 

Mr.  Smjder  asked  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were 
ordered;  and,  being  taken,  resulted  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  L.  W.  Andrews,  Sherlock 
J.  Andrews,  Barnard,  Barton,  Beeson,  Bidlack,  Black, 
Bronson,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Milton  Brown,  Jeremiah 
Brown,  Burke,  Wm.  Butler, Patrick C.  Caldwell,  T.  J. 
Campbell,  Casey,  Chapman,  Childs,  John  C.  Clark, 
Coles,  Cravens,  Cross,  Daniel,  Dawson,  Eastman, 
Everett,  Fessenden,  Fillmore,  Thomas  F.  Foster 
Gamble,  Gilmer,  Goggin,  Patrick  G.  Goode,  Gran- 
ger, Gustine,  Gwin,  Habersham,  Hall,  Hopkins 
Houston,  Howard,  Hunter,  Hunt,  Chas.  J.  Ingersoll’ 
James  Irvin,  Jack,  James,  Cave  Johnson,  John  VV. 
Jones,  Isaac  D.  Jones,  King,  Lane,  Lewis,  Lowell 
McKay,  S.  Mason,  John  Thompson  Mason,  Mathiot’ 
Mattocks,  Maxwell,  Miller,  Mitchell,  Moore,  Mor- 
gan, Morrow,  Owsley,  Parraenter,  Fickens,  ’pope, 
Powell,  Proflit.  Benjamin  Randall,  Randolph,  Rav- 
ner,  Read,  Reding,  Rhett,  Ridgway,  Rodney,  Rogers, 
Wm.  Russell,  James  M.  Russell,  Saltonstall,  Saun- 
ders, Shaw,  Shepperd,  Slade,  Truman  Smith,  Sprigg, 
Stokcly,  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  John  T.  Stuart,  Summers! 
Sumter,  Taliaferro,  John  B.  Thompson,  Richard  W. 
Thompson,  Jacob  Thompson,  Trumbull,  Turney,  Un- 
derwood, Van  Rensselaer,  Wallace,  Warren,  Wash- 
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ington,  Watterson,  E.  D.  White,  James  W.  Williams, 
Wise,  Yorke,  Augustus  Young,  J.  Young — 113. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Adams,  Appleton,  Arnold,  Ather- 
ton, Aycrigg,  Baker,  Birdseye,  Boardman,  Borden, 
Botts,  Bowne,  Boyd,  Brewster,  Briggs,  C.  Brown, 
Burnell,  Wm.  O.  Butler,  Green  W.  Caldwell,  Cal- 
houn, John  Campbell,  Wm.  B.  Campbell,  Caruthers, 
Chittenden,  Staley  N.  Clarke,  Clifford,  Clinton,  James 
Cooper,  M.  A.  Cooper,  Cowen,  Cranston,  Cushing, 
G.  Davis,  R.  D.  Davis,  Dean,  Deberry,  Doig,  John 
Edwards,  John  C.  Edwards, Egbert,  Ferris,  John  G. 
Floyd,  C.  A.  Floyd,  Fornance,  A.  L.  Foster,  Gentry, 
Giddings,  Wm.  O.  Goode,  Gordon,  Graham,  Green, 
J.  Hastings,  Hays,  Holmes,  Houck,  Hubard,  Hudson, 
Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Wm.  W.  Irwin,  Wm.  Cost  John- 
son, Iveim,  John  P.  Kennedy,  A.  Kennedy,  Linn,  Lit- 
tlefield, R.  McClellan,  McKennan,  McKeon,  Mar- 
chand,  Alfred  Marshall,  Mathews,  Maynard,  Medill, 
Meriwether,  Morris,  Newhard,  Oliver,  Osborne,  Pa- 
tridge,  Payne,  Pearce,  Pendleton,  Plumer,  Ramsey, 
Reynolds,  Riggs,  Roosevelt,  Sanford,  Shields,  Simon- 
ton,  Snyder,  Stanly,  Steenrod,  Straton,  Sweney,  Til- 
linghast,  Toland,  Tomlinson,  Triplett,  Van  Buren, 
Weller,  Joseph  L.  White,  C.  H.  Williams,  Joseph  L. 
Williams,  Wood — 103. 

So  the  house  concurred  in  the  first  amendment  of 
the  senate. 

And  the  question  then  being,  will  the  house  concur 
in  the  second  amendment  of  the  senate,  to  wit:  “sec- 
tion 1,  line  7,  after  the  word  ‘state,’  insert  ‘and  of 
one  additional  representative  for  each  state  having  a 
fraction  greater  than  one  moiety  of  the  said  ratio’?” 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  asked  and  ordered;  and, 
being  taken  resulted  as  follows:  yeas  110,  nays  102. 

The  third  and  last  amendment  of  the  senate,  and 
which  simply  carries  out  the  number  of  representa- 
tives for  each  state  under  the  ratio  fixed  by  that  body, 
after  an  ineffectual  effort  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson  to 
have  the  whole  subject  laid  on  the  table,  was  concur- 
red in. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  the  house  resolved  it- 
self into  committee  of  the  whole  (Mr.  McKennan,  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  chair),  and  resumed  the  consi- 
deration of  the  bill  “to  provide  revenue  from  imports, 
and  to  change  and  modify  existing  laws  imposing  du- 
ties on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

Mr.  Saltonstall,  who  had  moved  the  bill  from  the 
committee  on  manufactures  as  a substitute  for  that 
from  the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  by  striking 
out  the  first  item  in  the  latter,  arose  and  addressed 
the  committee,  [see  page  263.] 

Saturday,  June  18.  Mr.  White,  of  Louisiana, 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  house  a case  of  impri- 
sonment for  debt  in  this  District  where  many  of  the 
barbarous  laws  exist,  as  they  existed  in  years  gone 
by.  The  special  case  was  one  of  imprisonment  for 
debt  of  a gentleman  from  Louisiana,  under  the  an- 
tique laws  of  Maryland  prevailing  upon  this  side  of 
this  ten  mile  square.  Governor  White  explained  the 
case  and  having  pointed  out  some  of  the  abuses  un- 
der existing  laws,  presented  a bill,  the  consideration 
of  -which  was  agreed  to  at  this  time.  The  rules  were 
suspended  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  White,  and  the  bill 
ordered  to  an  engrossment. 

The  previous  question  was  then  moved  upon  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  and  it  was  passed  by  a vote  of 
123  to  35. 

The  naval  appropriation  bill  as  returned  from  the 
senate,  was  then  taken  up  forconsideration,  (and  with 
the  house  proviso  struck  out  by  the  senate. 

Mr.  Burnell  called  for  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ments of  the  senate,  which  having  been  read — 

Mr.  B.  submitted  a motion  instructing  the  com- 
mittee on  naval  affairs  to  report  an  amendment  to  the 
amendments  of  the  senate  providing  for  the  examina- 
tion of  apprentices  in  the  navy,  and  their  appointment 
as  midshipmen  when  theirattainments  and  knowledge 
shall  justify  such  promotion. 

Mr.  B.  addressed  the  house  in  favor  of  his  amend- 
ment. Fie  asked  if  it  was  proper  that  apprentices 
should  not  be  considered  good  enough  to  be  put  upon 
an  equality  with  the  sons  of  other  Americans?  He 
complained  that  the  navy  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
rich.  He  would  say  to  the  poor  that,  whatever 
others  might  do,  their  right  should  be  heard  upon 
that  floor.  He  would  plead  for  the  rights  of  the  boys 
who  entered  the  navy,  not  at  the  cabin  windows,  but 
on  the  bows,  and  who  would  make  the  best  comman- 
ders to  bear  the  meteor  flag  of  the  nation.  It  had 
been  said  that  to  encourage  these  apprentice  boys 
would  break  down  the  “pride”  of  the  navy — as 
if  they  would  not  be  the  pride  of  their  country. — 
He  asked  that  they  might  have  a chance  for  distinc- 
tion, and  not  be  always  confined  to  their  humble  po- 
sition. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole 
on  the  state  of  the  union  and  the  amendments  order- 
ed to  be  printed. 

The  consideration  of  the  provisional  tariff  bill  was 
then  resumed  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and 


Mr.  Habersham  who  had  moved  to  amend  the 
amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Saltonstall,  by  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  bill  reported  by  him  from  the  mino- 
rity of  the  committee  on  manufactures,  arose  and  ad- 
dressed the  committee  [see  page  265.]  Flaving  con- 
cluded; 

Mr.  Jl.  V.  Broivn  then  arose  in  strong  opposition 
to  both  the  bills  as  being  an  abhorrent  violation  of 
the  compromise  act.  As  one  of  the  bills  was  unac- 
companied by  a report  he  would  confine  his  remarks 
to  the  other.  He  himself  was  the  only  western 
member  on  the  committee  of  manufactures.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  remarks  of  Henry  Clay  when  the  com- 
promise act  was  adopted,  and  his  reply  to  governor 
John  Davis  then  in  the  senate  who  was  anticipating 
a failure  of  its  being  complied  with.  Mr.  Clay  re- 
plied by  asking  whatman  would  dare  to  start  up  and 
advocate  a disturbance  of  this  great  guarantee  o£ 
peace  and  harmony.  When  the  land  bill  was  adopt- 
ed at  the  extra  session,  the  respect  showed  the  com- 
promise act  was  very  great;  no  one  thought  of  dis- 
turbing it.  But  now  however,  the  party  here  pro- 
posed to  violate  their  own  fai<h,  which  Mr.  Clay  said 
no  honorable  man  would  dare  to  violate.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  manufactures  had  not  call- 
ed his  a revenue  bill,  but  was  more  candid  and  bold 
and  no  one  could  doubt  both  were  for  protection. 
Although  the  house  had  passed  a resolution  against 
taking  the  testimony  of  interested  men,  yet  they  had 
swarmed  around  the  committee  rooms  like  locusts, 
and  the  committee  refused  to  take  any  other.  Their 
witnesses  were  all  interested  manufacturers.  Many 
of  the  manufactures  ought  to  go  down  and  never  to 
have  existed.  There  was  a strong  passion  for  no- 
velty at  the  north  for  undertaking  every  new  Eu- 
ropean process  without  regard  to  its  appropriateness 
to  our  country,  and  for  pampering  us  with  luxuries 
unknown  to  our  fathers.  He  thought  it  singular, 
they  could  not  sustain  themselves  by  a duty  of  20  or 
25  per  cent. 

The  committee  rose  and  reported  progress,  and 
several  executive  communications  having  been  laid 
before  them,  the  house  then  adjourned. 

Monday,  June  20.  Mr.  King,  on  leave,  presented 
a memorial  of  citizens  of  Alexandria,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  setting  forth  that  they  were  de- 
prived of  the  right  of  suffrage  by  being  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
praying  for  the  appointment  of  a select  committee 
to  devise  means  by  which  the  inconveniences  and  the 
inequality  of  their  present  relations  to  the  federal 
government  may  be  conclusively  and  effectually  ter- 
minated. 

Mr.  A dams  moved  the  reference  of  the  petition  to 
a select  committee,  to  be  composed  of  one  member 
from  each  state. 

Mr.  King,  accepted  the  motion  of  Mr.  Adams. 

A motion  was  then  made  amidst  much  confusion, 
that  the  memorial  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  mo- 
tion prevailing,  the  memorial  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Adams,  on  leave  given,  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be 
directed  to  report  to  this  house,  as  soon  as  may  be 
practicable  after  the  first  day  of  July  next,  the 
amount  paid  or  credited  to  each  of  the  several  states 
of  this  union,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands;  also,  the  amount  retained  in  payment 
of  principal  or  interest  of  debts  due  from  the  states 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  amount  of  debt  due 
from  each  of  the  indebted  states  to  the  U.  States. 

The  consideration  of  the  tariff  bills  (being  the  re- 
venue bill  reported  by  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  and  the  bills  of  the  majority  and  minority  of 
the  committee  of  manufactures  offered  as  substitutes 
thereto)  was  then  resumed  in  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  Mr.  McKennan,  of  Pa.  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Randolph  addressed  the  committee  for  one 
hour.  He  vindicated  the  action  of  the  committee  on 
manufactures,  who,  said  he,  having  been  denied  the 
privilege  of  sending  for  persons  and  papers,  were 
compelled  to  use  the  bestevidence  within  theirreach. 
He  examined  the  details  of  the  three  bills  and  ex- 
pressed his  preference  for  that  of  the  majority  ofthe 
committee  on  manufactures. 

Mr.  Hunt  said  that  we  were  but  wrangling  about 
words,  protection,  free  trade,  &c.,  whereas  the  true 
question  was  whether  we  should  by  legislation  coun- 
teract the  legislation  and  action  of  other  governments 
which. were  warring  upon  the  interests  and  industry 
of  our  own.  A bill  to  raise  the  revenue  to  an  eco- 
nomical administration  of  the  government,  made 
with  the  discrimination  that  every  gentleman  would 
assent  to,  would  amount  to  all  the  protection  that  he 
as  a northern  man  from  a heavy  manufacturing  dis- 
trict, would  desire.  Mr.  H.  assumed  $27,000,01)0  as 
the  minimum  that  would  be  required  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1842.  He  would  lay  excises  and  taxation 
as  out  of  the  question  as  means  for  raising  it — since 
the  organization  of  the  government  they  had  been 


discarded;  and  he  assumed  that  no  statesman  or  le- 
gislator would  contend  that  we  should  resort  to  them. 
If  he  should  have  time  he  would  hereafter  allude  to 
the  public  lands  as  a source.  From  1834  to  1840, 
importations  averaged  $04  000,000  per  annum.  He 
had  estimates  to  show  that  for  a series  of  years  here- 
after, with  our  present  individual  and  state  bank- 
ruptcy, repudiation,  and  discredit  of  national  stocks, 
they  must  fall  far  short  of  $94,000,000  per  annum, 
and  therefore  that  the  duties  proposed  in  the  bills  are 
not  sufficient.  Permanency  of  policy  is  far  more 
important  than  the  passage  of  a bill  hurried  through 
so  as  to  contain  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  dis- 
solution. Mr.  Ii.  cited  authorities  to  show  that  con- 
gress had  the  constitutional  power  and  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  protect  the  labor  of  the  country  against 
the  hostile  legislation  of  other  countries.  By  the 
late  census  it  is  shown  that  $267,726,000  are  invested 
in  manufactures  distinctly  so  called,  and  that  731,545 
individuals,  near  one  million  or  one-seventh  part  of 
the  population  of  this  country  were  employed  and 
fed  by  this  capital.  As  to  one  single  item,  which  the 
census  did  not  show,  but  according  to  his  own  calcu- 
lation, there  were  thirty-four  millions  of  sheep  in 
this  country,  one-fifth  of  which,  or  six  millions  be- 
longed to  the  state  of  New  York.  Their  annual 
crop  must  be  at  least  ninety  millions  of  pounds.  The 
article  of  wool  alone  was  an  interest  sufficient  in 
amount  to  be  worthy  of  protection.  Mr.  H.  alluded 
to  the  British  and  Portuguese  treaty  of  1704,  and  to 
the  policy  of  France  since  1815,  and  to  Great  Bri- 
tain herself  for  the  various  national  advantages  grow- 
ing out  of  the  policy  of  protection.  Yet  the  latter 
country  floods  us  with  their  hypocritical  doctrines  of 
free  trade,  which  she  never  practices,  be  her  states- 
men whig  or  tory.  Mr.  H.  referred  to  the  speech  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  British  house  of  commons  on 
23d  March,  ult.  and  to  that  of  Mr.  Robertson,  and  to 
the  “Constitutionel”  of  Paris,  who  all  treated  of  free 
trade  as  good  in  the  abstract  and  as  a doctrine  to  be 
talked  about,  but  repudiated  it  as  not  to  be  practised. 
The  increase  of  importations  of  wines  and  silks  from 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  after  the  compro- 
mise deductions  of  duty,  was  from  to  23  millions 
of  dollars,.  For  three  years  before  the  compro- 
mise act  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  was, 
$35,000,000;  for  the  three  years  succeeding  the  pas- 
sage of  that  act,  the  excess  was  $111,000,000.  All 
of  our  imports  from  France  were  of  manufactured 
articles  and  she  took  from  us  only  raw  materials. 
We  received  from  her  and  England  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Was  it  a wonder  that  we  are  in  debt  to  fo- 
reign governments,  who  are  enriched  while  we  are 
impoverished.  Protection  reduces  the  price  to  the 
consumer  and  in  some  cases  it  did  it  to  the  extent  of 
100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  endeavored  to  shew  that  the  main 
object  of  the  last  special  session  was  to  make  such 
lavish  expenditures  as  should  create  a necessity  for 
a high  protective  tariff.  He  asked  what  had  been 
the  effect  of  teaching  the  states  to  rely  on  the  gene- 
ral government,  instead  of  on  themselves?  Why  the 
effect  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  repudiation. 
After  illustrating  this  branch  of  the  subject,  he  drew 
a comparison  between  the  promises  of  the  whigs  be- 
fore the  election,  and  the  present  state  of  things. 

Mr.  Brockwuy,  of  Con.  advocated  for  ono  hour  the 
expediency  of  a protective  tariff  and  its  constitu- 
tionality, and  said  that  he  took  pleasure  in  not  obey- 
ing the  instructions  of  his  state  legislature  to  vote  for 
the  restoration  of  ihe  land  fund. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  la.  regretted  that  party  feelings 
or  prejudices  had  been  excited  in  this  discussion,  and 
went  into  a history  of  the  protective  policy  through 
each  administration,  down  to  the  present  time.  He 
alluded  to  the  avowal  of  the  distinguished  senator 
who  had  introduced  the  compromise  act  that  it  was 
done  not  only  for  revenue  but  also  for  the  protection 
of  manufactures.  Under  it  a sufficient  revenue  was  to 
be  raised  by  duties  independent  of  any  land  proceeds 
or  any  other  sources;  and  against  the  doctrine  that 
those  who  had  voted  for  it  had  foreversurrendered  the 
principle  of  protection.  He  considered  this  to  be  a 
question  of  American  industry  and  labor  against  the 

uper  labor  of  Europe:  and  that  every  other  civi- 

:ed  nation  of  the  glo.be  acted  on  the  principle  of 
protecting  its  own  labor,  independent  of  all  free  trade 
theories.  Being  cut  off  by  his  hour,  Mr.  T.  con- 
cluded, and 

On  motion  the  committee  rose. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll  offered  a resolution,  which  wrns 
adopted,  authorising  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
employ  a clerk  in  aid  of  himself  and  the  attorney 
general,  in  preparing  a code  of  naval  rules  and  re- 
gulations in  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  4th  May. 

The  house  then  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  June  21.  Mr.  Cushing,  on  leave  given, 
offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  communicate  to  the  house,  if  iu  his 
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opinion  t tie  same  be  not  incompatible  with  the  pub- 
lic interest,  information  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of 
George  Johnson,  a citizen  of  the  United  Stales  ag- 
grieved by  acts  of  the  government  of  the  republic 
of  Uruguay. 

Mr.  Triplett,  on  leave  given,  offered  the  following 
amendment  to  the  revenue  bill  now  under  conside- 
ration, (to  come  in  between  the  10th  and  11th  sec- 
tion*, ) which  was  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Sec.  11.  .'lad  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and 
after  the  1st  day  of  July,  1843,  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid,  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed 
by  this  act,  twenty  per  cent,  on  such  duties  upon  the 
following  articles,  to  wit:  on  manufactures  of  silk 
or  of  which  silk  is  a component  part,  on  laces  of 
every  description,  bleached  or  unbleached  linen, 
broadcloths  costing  at  the  place  from  whence  im- 
ported more  than  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  per 
square  yard,  ready-made  clothing,  boots,  shoes,  and 
hats,  on  cut-glass,  distilled  spirits,  and  wine  of  every 
description  imported  either  in  casks  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  12.  Jhul  he.  it  further  enacted,  That  the  addi- 
tional duty  imposed  by  the  preceding  section  shall 
cease  so  far  as  it  is  imposed  upon  any  article  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  any  kingdom  dr  nation, 
whenever  it  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States  that  the  tobacco, 
grain,  flour,  and  rice,  the  produce  of  the  United 
States,  are  admitted  into  the  ports  of  such  nation  at 
a rate  of  duty  not  exceeding  that  imposed  upon  any 
article  imported  from  such  kingdom  or  nation  into 
the  United  States,  and  that  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  may  sell  and  dispose  of  the  tobacco,  grain, 
flour,  and  rice,  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  ports  of  such  kingdom  or  nation,  upon  the  same 
terms  and  with  no  other  restrictions  than  are  impos- 
ed upon  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  such  foreign  na- 
tion or  kingdom  when  importing  or  disposing  of  the. 
produce  or  manufactures  of  such  nation  or  kingdom 
in  the  United  States.  And  on  such  satisfactory  proof 
being  made,  the  president  of  the  United  States  shall 
immediately  issue  his  proclamation  declaring  that 
such  proof  has  been  made,  which  shall  be  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  fact. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  .9dams.  and  by  general 
consent,  the  speaker  laid  before  the  house  the  follow- 
ing message  (transmitted  yesterday)  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States: 

Washington , 20 th  June,  1842. 

To  the  house  of  representatives: 

A resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
13th  instant  has  been  communicated  to  me,  request- 
ing, so  far  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  public  in- 
terest, a copy  of  the  quintuple  tieaty  between  the 
five  principal  powers  of  Europe  for  the  suppression 
of  the  African  slave  trade;  and  also  copies  of  any  re- 
monstrance or  protest,  addressed  by  Lewis  Cass,  en- 
voy extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  at  the  court  of  France,  to  that  govern- 
ment, against  the  ratification  by  France  of  the  said 
treaty,  and  of  all  correspondence  between  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  of  France,  and  of 
all  communications  from  the  said  Lewis  Cass  to  his 
own  government,  and  from  this  government  to  him. 
relating  thereto. 

In  answer  to  this  request  I have  to  say,  that  th(j 
treaty  mentioned  therein  has  not  been  officially  com- 
municated to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  no  authentic  copy  of  it,  therefore,  can  be  furn- 
ished. In  regard  to  the  other  papers  requested,  al- 
though it  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  it  will  be 
proper  and  convenient,  at  an  early  day,  to  lay  them 
before  congress,  together  with  others  connected  with 
the  same  subjects,  yet,  in  my  opinion,  a communica- 
tion of  them  to  the  house  of  representatives  at  this 
time  would  not  be  compatible  with  the  public  inter- 
est. JOHN  TYLER. 

The  message  was  read,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
.idams,  was  referred  to  the  committee,  on  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  following  resolution,  heretofore  reported  by 
Mr.  Stanly  Jrom  the  committee  on  public  expendi- 
tures was  taken  up. 

Resolved,  That  a select  committee  be  appointed 
with  instructions  to  inquire  into  the  amount  and  cha- 
racter of  the  expenditures  which  have  been  made  by 
this  government  in  satisfaction  of  bounty  land  claims 
allowed  by  the  state  of  Virginia,  what  amountof  like 
claims  are  still  outstanding,  and  whether  any  further 
legislation  of  congress  is  necessary  to  secure  the  trea- 
sury against  the  payment  of  improper  or  unfounded 
claims  of  that  description. 

And  the  pending  question  was  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Goode,  of  Virginia,  to  amend  the  resolution  by 
adding  thereto  the  following  words: 

“Or  to  satisfy  outstanding  claims  which  are  just 
and  well  founded,  and  that  the  said  committee  have 
leave  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise.” 

Mr.  Gilmer  resumed  and  concluded  his  remarks  in 


favor  of  the  reference  to  an  impartial  committee,  by  I 
whom  the  subject  of  these  claims  should  be  thorough- 
ly sifted  and  examined.  Mr.  G.  having  concluded 

Mr.  Goggin  obtained  the  floor,  but,  yielded  to  a 
motion  by 

Mr.  Fillmore  that  the  house  resolve  itself  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union. 

The  motion  prevailed  and  the  committee  (Mr. 
MrKcnnan,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  chair)  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  revenue,  tarifl  bill,  for  the 
first  item  of  which  Mr.  Saltonstall  bad  proposed  the 
bill  reported  by  himself  as  an  amendment,  which 
amendment  Mr.  Habersham  had  proposed  to  amend 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  bill  reported  by  him- 
self from  tiic  minority  of  the  committee  of  manufac- 
tures. 

Mr.  Cowen  addressed  the  committee.  He  said 
that  during  the  period  in  the  history  of  this  country 
which,  by  common  consent,  had  been  characterised 
as  the  period  of  protection — i.  e.  from  1816  to  1836, 
inclusive — there  had  been  produced  from  the  public 
lands  and  from  duties  on  imports  a revenue  more 
than  was  required  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
government,  by  an  average  of  more  than  eleven  mil- 
lions per  annum.  During  the  time  subsequent  to 
that  period — i.  e.  from  the  year  1837  to  the  year 
1841,  inclusive — there  had  been  an  average  annual 
deficit  in  the  revenue,  including  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  and  the  revenue  from  cus- 
toms, of  more  than  seven  millions  of  dollars.  By 
this  decrease  in  the  revenue,  a large  surplus  revenue, 
which  had  been  produced  by  the  opposite  policy, 
had  been  exhausted;  and,  after  the  exhaustion 
of  that  revenue,  the  necessity  of  contracting  a 
national  debt  was  created — a necessity  absolute  and 
unavoidable,  and  a debt  which  was  now  accumulat- 
ing. 

Two  alternatives  therefore  presented;  either  more 
revenue  must  be  raised  by  imposts;  or  else  we  must 
resort  to  direct  taxation.  Mr.  C.  contended  that  the 
compromise  act  itself  contemplated  a modification 
of  duties  either  by  increase  or  decrease  according  to 
the  contingencies  which  should  arise.  The  exhaus- 
tion of  our  revenues  has  arisen  from  a departure 
from  that  principle  in  the  compromise  act  itself.  Its 
framers  had  contemplated  a policy  decidedly  the  op- 
posite of  that  which  we  have  for  several  years  been 
pursuing.  He  maintained  that  we  have  long  since 
departed  injudiciously  from  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  compromise  act,  and  that  increasing  the  duties 
will  be  the  true  and  proper  mode  of  adhering  to  its 
principles. 

Mr.  C.  believed  that  the  public  lands  had  been 
vested  in  the  United  States,  for  the  use  of  the  states 
granting  them.  He  wished  them  to  remain  excluded 
from  the  political  market,  whether  they  went  into 
the  coffers  of  the  general  or  of  the  state  govern- 
ments, they  went  in  either  event  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people. 

A question  of  modern  growth  now  exists.  Has 
the  constitution  of  1787  cancelled  and  thrown  away 
that  power  of  self-preservation  and  self-defence, 
which  was  won  by  the  war  of  independence?  Has 
congress  the.  power  to  protect  a vital  interest  of  the 
country?  Mr.  C.  next  referred  to  the  doctrines  and 
authorities  in  favor  of  protecting  domestic  manufac- 
tures, as  essential  to  the  importance,  security,  safety, 
and  independence  of  the  country,  the  solicitude  of 
the  founders  of  the  government  and  of  former  con- 
gresses in  favor  thereof,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
government  down  to  the  period  when  the  policy  of 
protection  was  first  called  in  question.  He  would 
not  assert  that  it  had  not  been  called  in  question  be- 
fore 1833,  but  it  was  very  little  called  in  question  be 
fore  1828.  In  Ohio  in  the  presidential  canvass  of 
1828  General  Jackson  was  supported  as  the  friend 
to  protection,  and  his  opponent  opposed  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  friendly  to  it.  In  1815  and 
16,  the  balance  of  trade  against  this  country  was  125 
millions  (a  sum  greater  than  the  whole  national  debt 
which  was  then  122  millions  including  39  millions 
which  existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war). 
What  was  the  cause  of  this  excess  of  imports  over 
exports?  It  was  afterwards  set  forth  in  a speech  of 
Mr.  Brougham.  He  spoke  of  it  as  a matter  of  go- 
vernment policy  to  the  manufacturing  interest  of 
Great  Britain.  It  was  their  policy  to  strangle  the 
infant  institutions  of  the  United  States,  and  then  it 
was  that  Mr.  Madison  anxiously  impressed  upon  con- 
gress the  vast  importance  of  guarding  them.  Will 
congress  now  throw  these  counsels  aside?  He  hoped 
not. 

He  came  down  now  to  the  year  1833,  and  re- 
ferred gentlemen  to  McCulloch’s  Commercial  Dic- 
tionary, and  other  contemporaneous  authorities,  to 
show' the  anxious  solicitude  which,  in  the  years  1831, 
1832,  1833,  and  up  to  1834,  had  seized  upon  the 
minds  of  British  statesmen  as  to  the  success  of  Ame- 
rican manufactures  in  competition  with  those  of 
Great  Britain  in  foreign  markets.  He  adverted  to 


the  fact  that  when  in  1833  the  compromise  act  was 
passed,  then  McCulloch  could  but  say,  send  up  the 
shout  of  triumph,  the  death-blow'  had  been  given  to 
British  manufactures,  but  that  nothing  was  now  to  be 
feared  any  longer  from  thatquarter.  Mr.  C.  referred  to 
these  things  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  impor- 
tance and  the  necessity  of  every  effort  and  energy, 
and  of  all  the  power  of  this  government  being  put  to 
work,  to  sustain  this  interest,  if  it  were  worth  sus- 
taining. 

Mr.  C.  also  referred  to  the  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  in  the  years  1834  and  1836,  inclusive,  and  to 
the  ruinous  balance  of  trade  resulting  therefrom 
against  us — all  which  be  traced  to  the  same  course 
of  policy  on  the  part  of  British  capitalists.  He  then 
dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  having  control  of  the  homo 
market — on  the  importance  of  bringing  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  as  near  together  as  possible — on 
the  prosperity  and  wealth  which  had  hitherto  result- 
ed to  the  manufacturing  as  well  as  to  the  agricultu- 
ral classes  during  the  period  of  protection;  and  he 
then  proceeded  forcibly  to  demonstrate  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  argument  which  had  been  advanced 
against  protection  on  the  score  of  monopoly.  Whilst 
yet  illustrating  this  latter  branch  of  his  subject,  the 
chairman’s  hammer  fell,  and  Mr.  C.  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  that  he  had  no  patience  with 
this  doctrine  of  protection,  and  could  as  calmly  lis- 
ten to  a man’s  consulting  about  the  modus  operand! 
in  stealing  his  days’  earnings  from  him.  He  consi- 
dered the  interests  of  the  west  as  directly  the  reverse 
of  protection.  He  had  never  looked  into  the  books 
to  learn  the  opinions  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
Madison,  but  he  held  an  opinion  for  himself,  and 
that  is,  that  protection  is  unconstitutional.  Mr.  K. 
then  entered  into  arguments  against  its  constitution- 
ality, expediency,  and  justice,  and  contended  that  it 
made  labor  instead  of  capital  pay  the  expenses  of 
government.  He  expatiated  on  the  beauties  of  free 
trade,  and  concluded  by  remarking,  that  when  the 
opposite  party  would  reduce  expenses  to  twenty-two 
millions,  and  give  tip  the  land  fund,  he  would  go 
with  them  for  a tariff  for  revenue. 

Mr.  Fornance  next  addressed  the  committee.  He 
defined  his  position;  was  in  favor  of  a judicious  ta- 
rifl; but  against  any  tariff  if  he  were  obliged  to  take 
protection  of  any  particular  class  of  individuals  with 
it.  He  would  vote  for  countervailing  laws  against 
those  countries  that  refused  to  take  our  flour  or  to- 
bacco. 

Mr.  Sleenrod  was  in  favor  of  reducing  expendi- 
tures, and  opposed  to  any  thing  like  protection. 
Having  spoken  an  hour  and  concluded. 

No  one  arose  to  continue  the  debate. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Habersham's 
amendment,  to  insert  the  bill  reported  by  him  from 
the  minority  of  the  manufactures’  committee,  and 
decided  in  the  negative;  noes  85,  yeas  37. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  Mr.  Pickens  took  the  floor,  and  on  his  mo- 
tion, the  farther  consideration  of  the  bill  was  post- 
poned until  to-morrow. 

The  Indian  appropriation  bill  was  taken  up,  dis- 
cussed, and  reporled  to  the  house  with  amendments, 
which  the  house  then  concurred  in,  and  ordered  the 
bill  to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading  to-morrow. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  June  22.  The  resolution  in  relation 
to  the  Virginia  military  bounty  lands,  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Goggin,  of  Va.  addressed  the  house  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  state,  and  in  defence  of  the  character 
of  the  claims,  and  the  morning  hour  expiring, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  the  house  went  into 
committee  of  the  whole,  and  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  revenue  or  tariff  bill. 

Mr.  Pickens,  of  S.  C.  addressed  the  committee  in 
favor  of  free  trade,  and  against  protection  and  re- 
taliation or  restriction  of  foreign  goods.  His  hour 
expiring, 

Mr.  Snyder,  of  Pa.  addressed  the  committee.  He 
was  opposed  to  distribution  of  the  land  proceeds,  and 
to  any  farther  protection  for  the  iron  interest,  which 
already  by  his  statistics  realized  great  profits,  and 
was  opposed  to  taxing  coffee,  sugar,  and  salt. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Va.  next  addressed  the  commit- 
tee in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Dir.  Cushing  next  addressed  the  committee.  He 
urged  that  no  revenue  bill  could  be  formed,  which 
would  not  give  protection  to  some  special  interest  or 
other,  and  advocated  the  bill  as  one  of  revenue.  He 
also  combatted  the  theory  of  free  trade. 

Mr.  Wise  next  addressed  the  committee.  He  con- 
cluded his  speech  by  saying  that  if  he  was  finally 
compelled  to  vote  for  one  or  the  other  of  these  bills, 
and  should  vote  for  that  of  the  committee  on  manu- 
factures (as  being  more  a bill  for  revenue  and  less 
for  protection  than  the  other)  he  was  not  therefore 
to  be  set  down  as  preferring  protection  to  revenue. 

On  motioe  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Md.  the  committee 
rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 
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Appointments.  Tully  R.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  has 
been  appointed  first  auditor  of  the  treasury,  vice 
Jesse  Miller.  [Nat.  Int. 

James  H.  Stirman,  register  of  the  land  office  for 
the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Fayetteville, 
Arkansas,  vice  Mountford  Stokes,  who  did  not  quali- 
fy- 

Banks.  The  banks  of  Kentucky  resumed  specie 
payments  in  full  on  the  15th  inst.  The  banks  of  In- 
diana also  went  into  full  resumption  on  the  same  day. 
Notice  was  given  by  the  directors  of  the  Shawnee- 
town  bank  of  Illinois,  that  resumption  on  the  part  of 
that  bank  would  not  take  place  in  consequence  of 
the  suspension  of  the  New  Orleans  banks.  It  is  yet 
doubtful  whether  the  banks  of  Tennessee  will  re- 
sume. 

The  Louisville  Kentucky  Journal  states  that  full 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  payment  of  the  inte- 
rest on  the  bonds  of  that  state,  due  in  July. 

The  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  met  at 
Frankfort,  on  11th,  and  forwarded  the  July  instal- 
ment of  interest  on  all  the  Kentucky  bonds  ; 

The  U.  States  hank  for  sale.  Sheriff  Morris,  of 
Philadelphia,  advertises  that  the  splendid  building  of 
the  U.  S.  bank,  and  the  lot  upon  which  it  stands, 
will  be  sold  at  auction  on  the  2d  of  July. 

Governor  Boggs.  Gov.  Boggs’  health,  as  we 
learn  from  his  physicians,  is  steadily  improving. — 
The  contusions  on  his  head  are  healing  as  fast  as  de- 
sirable, and  he  is  now  considered  as  being  nearly  out 
of  danger.  [ Western  Missourian. 

Canal  tolls.  The  tolls  collected  on  the  New 
York  canals  to  the  7th  June,  in  each  of  the  last  four 
years,  are  as  follow-s,  viz: 

1839  - $463,618 

1840  ...  - 406,363 

1841  ....  515,212 

1842  - - - - 444,050 

The  decrease  from  last  year  is  $71,162. 

Cotton  in  India.  We  learn  from  the  Nashville 
Whig  that  the  Natchez  Courier  contains  extracts 
from  a letter  of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Finnie,  who,  about 
two  years  ago,  in  company  with  three  other  Missis- 
sippiaris,  embarked  for  India,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging in  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  He  is  settled,  it 
appears,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  a branch  of  the 
Ganges,  and  has  the  control  of  a tract  of  land  con- 
taining 5,600  acres,  with  a village  of  2,000  inhabi- 
tants. He  says  he  is  just  as  sure  of  making  cotton 
there  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Labor  is 
so  cheap  that  cotten  may  be  produced  at  half  the 
cost  of  its  production  in  the  United  States.  The 
wages  of  a laboring  man  is  $1  62  per  month,  he  fur- 
nishing his  own  subsistence.  With  the  advantages  of 
a favorable  soil  and  climate,  and  low  wages,  what  is 
to  prevent  India  from  becoming  a formidable  rival  to 
American  cotton  in  the  European  market?  Mr. 
Finnie  is  so  well  convinced  of  what  can  be  done 
that  he  intends  to  plant  five  hundred  acres  in  cotton 
on  his  own  responsibility. 

Crofs.  The  south  and  south  western  papers  be- 
speak a remarkable  forwardness  of  the  cotton  crop. 
The  wheat  is  said  to  have  been  touched  by  the  rust 
in  various  quarters  of  Maryland  and  Virginia." 

Native  copper.  Whilst  we  are  compelled  to  im- 
port the  immense  quantities  of  copper,  used  in  our 
extensive  country,  it  is  believed  that  there  are  the 
richest  beds  of  copper  ore  on  Lake  Superior  ever 
discovered  in  the  world.  Enterprise  and  a little 
skill  is  only  necessary  to  bring  it  into  market.  A 
few  enterprising  Yankees  have,  during  the  past  year, 
made  a commencement  of  digging  the  copper,  and 
with  great  success. 

There  are  hundreds  of  individuals  in  this  city,  out 
of  employ,  whose  information  and  knowledge  of 
smelting  ores,  might  be  mos!  successfully  employed 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Superior  If  two  or  three 
men  with  some  capital  were  to  organize  companies, 
on  shares,  and  proceed  tQ  Lake  Superior,  they  would 
soon  realize  advantages  which  no  business  at  present 
in  New  York  could  equal.  We  hope  this  article 
may  be  read  by  some  of  our  enterprising  mechanics, 
and  that  they  will  enquire  into  the  truth  of  what  we 
have  stated.  [JVHr  York  American. 

Emigrants.  On  June  16th,  1,399  steerage  and  250 
cabin  passengers  landed  at  New  York,  from  two 
ports  alone.  Letters  from  Germany  slate  that  thou- 
sands are  preparing  to  leave  for  America,  whole 
villages  in  some  instances  with  their  pastors  and 
schoolmasters;  the  rage  pervades  Germany  and  Hol- 
land; 50  Norwegians  are  on  their  way  [to  see  the 


country  and  report.  New  York  is  crowded  with 
men  out  of  employ,  and  paupers  and  ragged  beg- 
gars swarm  the  battery. 

Whole  villages  including  the  rich  as  well  as  the 
poor,  are  emigrating,  says  a letter  from  Mentz,  from 
Germany  to  North  America.  Three  of  those  in 
Upper  Hesse  have,  within  these  few  months,  been 
entirely  abandoned,  and  several  in  Rhenish  Prussia 
are  preparing  to  follow  the  example.  A short  time 
ago  the  whole  population  of  one  of  these  villages 
passed  through  Mentz  on  its  way  to  America,  accom- 
panied by  its  pastor  and  its  schoolmaster. 

[ Galignani . 

We  welcome  all  who  come,  but  more  especially 
those  who  come  “with  their  pastor  and  their  school- 
master.” Religion  and  education  can  alone  make 
good  citizens.  [New  York  American. 

The  late  earthquake.  It  is  remarked  that  the 
disappearance  of  the  water  of  several  of  the  little 
Florida  lakes  occurred  on  the  very  day  of  the  earth- 
quake. 

The  Hamburg  Fire.  John  Jacob  Astor  gave 
$400  to  aid  the  Hamburg  sufferers,  and  William  B. 
Astor,  $1000. 

j Flour  sold  at  Cincinnati  on  the  18th  inst.  at  $3  90 
per  barrel,  for  canal. 

Mons.  Guizot.  We  learn  that  the  beautiful  full 
length  portrait  of  Mons.  Guizot,  executed  upon  sub- 
scription of  American  citizens  resident  in  Paris,  by 
the  American  artist  Mr.  Healy,  has  been  handed 
over  to  the  hon.  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  late  secretary  of 
war,  and  now  president  of  the  National  Institute, 
and  has  taken  its  position  in  the  hall  of  the  institute, 
in  close  proximity  with  the  full  length  of  Washing- 
ton, where  hundreds  daily  visit  it.  [ Madisonian . 

Indian  council.  The  Arkansas  Intelligencer,  at 
Van  Buren  of  27th  May,  gives  an  account  of  the 
grand  Indian  council,  held  at  the  Deep  Fork  of  the 
North  Fork,  of  Canadian  river,  composed  of  upper 
and  lower  creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Seminoles, 
Caddoes,  Delawares,  Shawanees,  Senecas,  Pawnees, 
Osages,  Kickapoos,  Witchetaws,  Kichees,  Pianke- 
shaws,  Towockennys,  and  Isterhutkeys  or  whitemen. 
The  Cherokees  were  not  represented,  although  a few 
were  present.  The  council  was  formed  of  the  dele- 
gates of  the  wild  western  tribes,  as  well  as  of  their 
more  civilized  brethren  residing  near.  The  gather- 
ing commenced  on  about  the  11th  of  May,  four  days 
previous  to  the  appointed  time.  On  Wednesday  the 
council  met.  Gen.  Chilley  McIntosh,  welcomed  his 
white  brethren,  Gen.  Taylor,  Capt.  Armstrong,  su- 
perintendant,  Col.  Logan,  Indian  agent,  &c.  Gen'l 
Roily  McIntosh  then  announced  they  were  ready  to 
hear  what  they  had  to  say.  Thus  invited,  Captain 
Armstrong,  Gen.  Taylor,  and  Col.  Logan  rose  and 
addressed  them  in  order,  through  their  interpreter, 
Benj.  Marshall.  The  immediate  reference  of  the 
council  is  simply  a regulation  of  mutual  intercourse 
with  the  different  tribes,  and  in  its  survey  grasps  the 
subject  of  stolen  property. 

Individuals.  Ex-Pr,;sident  Van  Buren  arrived  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  on  June  8th. 

Among  the  visiters  to  the  city  of  Washington  is 
the  ex-minister  to  Mexico,  Mr.  Ellis.  The  English 
banker,  Mr.  Ricardo,  is  also  there. 

Mechanics  employed  and  dismissed  from  the 
navy  yards.  The  number  of  mechanics  dismissed 
from  the  five  great  navy  yards  from  May  1st  to  June 
10,  are  as  follows: 

From  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  - - - - 89 

“ Boston,  - - - 216 

“ New  York,  - 353 

“ Philadelphia,  - ...  444 

“ Norfolk,  - - ....  426 

1,528 

The  reason  given  by  the  secretary  in  a document 
just  laid  before  congress,  is  “a  want  of  work,  caused 
by  the  launching  of  the  several  vessels  being  stop- 
ped, and  the  discontinuance  of  the  work  on  the  me- 
dium steamers.” 

The  Mormons  have  nominated  a full  ticket  for 
county  officers,  of  their  own  religious  denomination,  in 
the  county  of  Hancock,  Illinois. 

The  National  Institute  held  a meeting  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  2Uth  inst.  at  which  were  present  Mr. 
Poinsett  its  president  and  many  distinguished  citi- 
zens. Lieut.  Wilkes  gave  a brief  narration  of  his 
late  voyage,  vindicated  the  American  discoveries 
which  have  been  since  claimed  by  Capt.  Ross,  and 
illustrated  them  and  others  with  some  two  hundred 
charts  prepared  during  the  voyage.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived by  reference  to  congressional  proceedings  that 
provision  is  being  made  for  their  publication. 


The  North  Eastern  Boundary.  The  Portland 
American  of  Saturday  last,  states  that  a party  of  en- 
gineers, under  the  direction  of  F.  ,T.  Lally,  esq.  of 
that  city,  left  in  the  Bangor  the  same  morning  for  the 
boundary  line.  Professor  Renwick,  of  New  York, 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  our  government  will 
follow  the  corps,  and  superintend  their  operations  in 
the  field.  The  commissioners  are  expected  to  com- 
plete the  survey  the  present  season. 

Ohio  Whigs.  The  whigs  of  Columbus,  Ohio 
have  nominated  John  Davis  of  Massachusetts  as  can- 
didate for  the  next  vice  president. 

Oil.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  remarks  that 
“amid  all  the  changes  which  trade  is  passing  through, 
none  is  more  remarkable  than  that  in  oil.  Hereto- 
fore the  whale  fishery  has  supplied  light  for  a vast 
portion  of  the  country.  In  all  the  large  towns  and 
villages  sperm  oil  has  been  sold  freely.  That  trade 
has  suddenly  ceased.  This  spring  there  has  been  al- 
most no  demand  from  the  interior  for  sperm  oil,  and 
very  little  from  the  city.  Camphine  and  lard  oil 
have  supplied  the  demand  at  a cheaper  rate.  Crude 
sperm  oil  has  fallen  one-third  in  price,  and  yet  re- 
mains neglected.  The  hogs  have  fairly  run  the 
whales  out  of  market,  and  are  likely  to  hold  their 
ground,  unless  some  new  process  of  cheapening  can 
be  contrived  on  the  other  side.  The  woods  of  the 
west  are  more  full  of  the  quadruped  than  any  ocean 
is  of  the  finny  whale,  and  the  quadruped  is  much 
more  easily  taken.  The  way  now  is  to  turn  the 
‘whole  hog’  into  oil.” 

The  Santa  Fe  Prisoners.  The  correspondence 
between  this  government  and  that,  of  Mexico,  trans- 
mitted to  the  senate  by  the  president,  on  a request 
from  that  body,  has  been  published.  In  the  corres- 
pondence is  the  letter  of  instructions  from  Mr.  Web- 
ster to  Mr.  Thompson,  our  minister  at  Mexico. 

Sheep  frozen  to  death  in  June!  We  alluded, 
the  other  day,  to  a statement,  which  we  could  hardly 
credit,  made  to  us  of  the  death,  by  frost,  of  a number 
of  sheep  in  Genesee  and  Livingston  counties.  The 
number  stated  as  having  thus  perished,  was  between 
4 and  500.  We  did  not  give  the  number,  because 
we  could  not  fully  credit  the  report.  We  have  since 
been  assured,  from  various  sources,  of  its  truth;  and 
the  Buffalo  Commercial,  in  alluding  to  it,  mentions 
the  fact,  that  one  farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city, 
lost  20  out  of  a flock  of  200,  within  a few  days,  from 
cold.  We  doubt  whether  the  past  furnishes  a paral- 
lel to  this.  Five  hundred  sheep  frozen  to  death  in 
June!  We  might  defy  Greenland  or  Siberia  to  beat 
this!  But  America  is  a great  country! 

[ Rochester  Democrat. 

Temperance.  A general  council  of  the  Chero- 
kees, have  passed  a law,  that  all  spirituous  liquors 
found  at  any  time,  in  their  nation,  shall  be  poured  out 
on  the  ground. 

A Sultan’s  present.  A splendid  Arabian  blood 
horse  was  brought  here  in  the  barque  Eliza,  arrived 
on  Thursday  from  Zanzibar,  as  a present  from  the 
Sultan  of  Muscat,  to  David  Pingree,  esq.  of  this  ci- 
ty. Two  Arabs  were  likewise  sent  over  by  the  Sul- 
tan to  take  charge  of  the  steed,  and  they  attract  a 
great  deal  of  notice  whenever  they  appear  in  the 
street,  on  account  of  the  singular  and  picturesque 
style  of  their  native  costume.  [ Salem  Reg. 

G.  YV.  Whistler.  Among  the  passengers  which 
sailed  from  Boston  in  the  Cunard  steamer  for  Liver- 
pool was  Major  Geo.  W.  Whistler,  late  engineer  of 
the  Massachusetts  Western  rail  road.  Major  W. 
goes  out  to  fulfil  the  responsible  appointment  which 
has  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, of  superintending  the  construction  of  the  great 
rail  road  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  In 
giving  up  his  office  in  the  Massachusetts  road  he  re- 
linquished, we  learn,  a salary  of  $6,000.  His  com- 
pensation in  Russia  is  said  to  be  three  times  that  sum, 
besides  liberal  allowances  otherwise. 

The  army  worm.  The  Western  Star,  published 
at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  states  that  this  destructive  worm 
has  been  committing  its  ravages  in  several  neighbor- 
hoods in  that  county  within  the  week  past.  Many 
fields  of  wheat  have  been  badly  injured,  if  not,  as 
some  fear,  almost  totally  destroyed.  A few  days  of 
warm  sun  would  probably  soon  rid  the  fields  of  the 
depredators. 

Floating  Glass  Works.  Amongst  the  ’strange 
crafts  that  navigate  the  Ohio,  is  a floating  glass 
work.  A large  flat  boat  is  fitted  up  with  a furnace 
tempering  oven,  and  the  usual  apparatus  proper  for 
such  an  establishment.  It  is  in  full  blast  every  night, 
melting  glass  ware,  which  is  retailed  all  alongshore, 
as  the  establishment  floats  down  stream.  It  hails 
from  Pittsburg,  and  is  owned  by  Ross  & Co. 

[Buff.  Com. 
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THE  VETO  MESSAGE  from  President  Tyler, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  next  column,  is  a measure 
the  ultimate  effects  of  which  it  would  be  exceeding- 
ly difficult  to  predict.  Its  immediate  operation  is,  to 
allow  the  lowest  rate  of  duties  which  was  contem- 
plated by  the  compromise  act  of  1833,  to  go  into  im- 
mediate operation,  provided  the  president  is  right  in 
considering  himself  as  possessed  of  adequate  powers 
without  further  legislation  of  congress,  to  carry  out 
the  home  valuation  of  articles  hereafter  imported. — 
If  he  has  not  that  power,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
adequate  authority  for  assessing  any  legal  duties  upon 
imports  after  the  30th  of  June  past. 

In  either  case,  however,  the  influx  of  foreign  goods 
will  no  doubt  be  immense,  and  the  prostration  of 
American  industry,  already  sufficiently  depressed, 
will  be  greatly  augmented — and  our  little  remaining 
financial  means  drained  from  us. 

Meantime  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands,  which  the  vetoed  bill  would  have  sus- 
pended, will  go  into  effect,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  existing  enactments. 

The  condition  of  the  public  treasury  under  these 
circumstances  will  become  still  more  embarrassed 
and  contribute  to  increase  the  general  financial  dif- 
ficulties under  which  the  people  of  this  country  hqve 
so  long  laboured. 

Add  to  this  a most  unpleasant  posture  of  affairs 
growing  out  of  the  attitude  which  the  executive  is 
accused  of  having  in  this  measure  attempted  to  as- 
sume, of  controlling  the  legislative  branch  of  the  go- 
vernment in  a department  which  it  was  supposed  the 
constitution  had  committed  more  particularly  to 
them  as  the  more  immediate  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple. A collision  of  departments  is  to  be  deprecated. 
Yet  each  must  be  confined  to  its  own  sphere,  or 
our  system  will  be  found  defective.  Temporary  dif- 
ficulties should  never  authorize  interpolation. 

This  subject  is  a grave  one,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  congress  will  meet  it  with  calmness,  and  act 
with  due  deliberation. 

The  debate  upon  the  veto  message  was  resumed  in 
the  house  of  representatives  on  Friday,  (after  an  in- 
effectual attempt  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  to  introduce  a 
bill,  to  obviate  as  he  thought,  the  difficulties  in  the 
existing  revenue  laws — which  the  house  refused  to 
consider,  ayes  91,  nays  112;)  Mr.  Briggs,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Stuart,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Til- 
linghast,  of  Rhode  Island,  against  the  veto;  Mr. 
Profitt,  of  Indiana,  in  its  favor;  Mr.  Lane,  of  In- 
diana, in  opposition,  and  Mr.  Weller  in  its  favor. 

THE  TARIFF  note  in  operation,  if  the  president  is 
right  in  supposing  as  his  veto  message  intimates,  that 
he  has  sufficient  authority  to  enforce  it,  reduces  the 
duties  below  what  they  were  on  the  30th  June,  in 
many  cases  forty  to  .fifty  per  cent.  Pig  iron  for  in- 
stance, which  prior  to  the  compromise  act  cost,  fo- 
reign valuation,  say  $15  per  ton,  paid  then  $10  duty, 
and  will  at  the  20  percent,  pay  $3  per  ton— being 
40  percent,  less  than  was  paid  up  to  the  30th  June. 
Merchant  bar  iron  costs  $30  per  ton, — paid  before 
the  30th  June,  $13  20, — duty  now  $6 — difference  35 
jper  cent — and  so  on. 
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VETO  OF  THE  PROVISIONAL  REVENUE 
BILL. 

On  Wednesday  last,  President  Tyler  returned  to 
the  house  of  representatives  in  which  it  had  origi- 
nated, the  provisional  tariff  bill,  with  the  following 
VETO  MESSAGE. 

Washington,  June  29,  1842. 

To  the  house  of  representatives: 

I return  the  bill  which  originated  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  entitled  “An  act  to  extend  for  a li- 
mited period  the  present  laws  for  laying  and  collect- 
ing duties  on  imports,”  with  the  following  objections: 

It  suspends,  in  other  words,  abrogates  for  the  time, 
the  provision  of  the  act  of  1833,  commonly  called 
the  “compromise  act.”  The  only  ground  on  which 
this  departure  from  the  solemn  adjustment  of  a great 
and  agitating  question  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  expedient  is,  the  alledged  necessity  of  establish- 
ing, by  legislative  enactments,  rules  and  regulations 
for  assessing  the  duties  to  be  levied  on  imports,  after 
the  30th  June,  according  to  the  home  valuation;  and 
yet  the  bill  expressly  provides  that  “if  before  the  1st 
of  August  there  be  no  further  legislation  upon  the 
subject,  the  laws  for  laying  and  collecting  duties 
shall  be  the  same  as  though  this  act  had  not  been 
passed.”  In  other  words,  that  the  act  of  1833,  im- 
perfect as  it  is  considered,  shall  in  that  case  continue 
to  be,  and  to  be  executed  under  such  rules  and  re- 
gulations as  previous  statutes  had  prescribed,  or  had 
enabled  the  executive  department  to  prescribe  for 
that  purpose,  leaving  the  supposed  chasm  in  the  re- 
venue laws  just  as  it  was  before. 

1 am  certainly  far  from  being  disposed  to  deny  that 
additional  legislation  upon  the  subject  is  very  desi- 
rahle;  on  the  contrary,  the  necessities  as  well  as 
difficulties  of  establishing  uniformity  in  the  appraise- 
ments to  be  made  in  conformity  with  the  true  inten- 
tion of  that  act  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  congress 
in  my  message  to  congress  at  the  opening  of  its  pre- 1 
sent  session.  But,  however  sensible  I may  be  of  the 
embarrassments  to  which  the  executive,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  aid  from  the  superior  wisdorp  of  the  le- 
gislature, will  be  liable,  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
existing  laws,  I have  not,  with  the  sincerest  wish  to 
acquiesce  in  its  expresed  will,  been  able  to  persuade 
myself  that  the  exigency  of  the  opcasion  is  so  great 
as  to  justify  me  in  signing  the  bill  in  question,  with 
my  present  views  of  its  character  and  effects.  The 
existing  laws,  as  I am  advised,  are  sufficient  to  au- 
thorise and  enable  the  collecting  officers,  under  the 
directions  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  levy 
the  duties  imposed  by  the  act  of  1833. 

That  act  was  passed  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
to  which  it  is  not  necessary  that  I should  do  more 
than  barely  allude.  Whatever  may  be,  in  theory, 
its  character,  I have  always  regarded  it  as  importing 
the  highest  moral  obligation.  It  has  now  existed  for 
nine  years,  unchanged  in  any  essential  particular, 
with  as  general  acquiescence,  it  is  believed,  of  the 
whole  country,  as  that  country  has  ever  manifested 
for  any  of  her  wisely  established  institutions.  It  has 
ensured  to  it  the  repose  which  always  flows  from 
timely,  wise,  and  moderate  counsels — a repose  the 
more  striking  because  of  the  long  and  angry  agita- 
tions which  preceded  it.  This  salutary  law  pro- j 
claims,  in  express  terms,  the  principle  which,  while  i 
it  led  to  the  abandonment  of  a scheme  of  indirect 
taxation  founded  on  a false  basis,  and  pushed  to  dan- 
gerous excess,  justifies  any  enlargement  of  duties 
that  may  be  called  for  by  the  real  exigencies  of  the 
public  service.  It  provides  “that  duties  shall  be  laid 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  such  revenue  as  may  be 
necessary  to  an  economical  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment.” It  is  therefore  in  the  power  of  congress 
to  lay  duties  as  high  as  jls  discretion  may  dictate, 
for  the  necessary  uses  of  the  government,  without  in- 
fringing upon  the  objects  of  the  act  of  1833.  I do 
not  doubt  that  the  exigencies  of  the  government  do 
require  an  increase  of  the  tariff  of  duties  above  20 
per  cent.,  and  I as  little  doubt  that  congress  may,  j 
above  as  well  as  below  that  rate,  so  discriminate  as 
to  give  incidental  protection  to  manufacturing  in- ' 
dustry — thus  to  make  the  burdens  which  it  is  com- 
pelled to  impose  upon  the  people,  for  the  purposesof 
government,  productive  of  a double  benefit.  This 
most  of  the  reasonable  opponents  of  protective  du- 
ties seem  willing  to  concede;  and,  if  I may  judge  from 


the  manifestations  of  public  opinion  in  all  quarters, 
this  is  all  that  the  manufacturing  interests  really  re- 
quire. I am  happy  in  the  persuasion  that  this  double 
object  can  be  most  easily  and  effectually  accomplish- 
ed at  the  present  juncture,  without  any  departure 
from  the  spirit  and  principle  of  the  statute  in  ques- 
tion. The  manufacturing  classes  have  now  an  op- 
portunity, which  may  never  occur  again,  of  perma- 
nently identifying  their  interests  with  those  of  the 
whole  country,  and  making  them,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  term,  a national  concern.  The  moment  is 
propitious  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  country,  in 
the  introduction  of  harmony  among  all  its  parts  and 
all  its  several  interests.  The  same  rate  of  imposts, 
and  no  more,  as  will  most  surely  re-establish  the 
public  credit,  will  secure  to  the  manufacturer  all  the 
protection  he  ought  to  desire,  with  every  prospect 
of  permanence  and  stability  which  the  hearty  ac- 
quiescence of  the  whole  country,  on  a reasonable 
system,  can  hold  out  to  him. 

But  of  this  universal  acquiescence,  and  the  har- 
mony and  confidence  and  the  many  other  benfitsthat 
will  certainly  result  from  it,  I regard  the  suspension 
of  the  law  for  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands  as  an  indispensable  condition. 
This  measure  is,  in  my  judgment,  called  for  bv  a 
large  number,  if  not  a great  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States;  by  the  state  of  the  public  cre- 
dit and  finances;  by  the  critical  posture  of  our  vari- 
ous foreign  relations;  and,  above  all,  by  that  most 
sacred  of  all  duties,  public  faith.  The  act  of  Sep- 
tember last,  which  provides  for  the  distribution,  cou- 
ples it  inseparably  with  the  condition  that  it  shall 
cease — first,  in  case  of  war;  second,  as  soon  and  so 
long  as  the  rate  of  duties  shall,  for  any  reason  what- 
ever, be  raised  above  20  per  cent.  Nothing  can  be 
more  clear,  express,  or  imperative,  than  this  lan- 
guage. It  is  in  vain  to  allege  that  a deficit  in  the 
treasury  was  known  to  exist,  and  that  means  were 
taken  to  supply  this  deficit  by  loan  when  the  act  was 
passed.  It  is  true  that  a loan  was  authorized  at  the 
same  session  during  which  the  distribution  law  wa3 
passed;  but  the  most  sanguine  of  the  friends  of  the 
two  measures  entertained  no  doubt  but  that  the  loan 
would  be  eagerly  sought  after  and  taken  up  by  capi- 
talists, and  speedily  reimbursed  by  a country  destin- 
ed, as  they  hoped,  soon  to  enjoy  an  overflowing  pros- 
perity. The  very  terms  of  the  loan,  making,  it  re- 
deemable in  three  years,  demonstrates  this  beyond  all- 
cavil. 

Who  at  the  time  foresaw  or  imagined  the  possi- 
bility of  the  present  real  state  of  things,  when  a na- 
tion that  has  paid  off  her  whole  debt  since  the  last 
peace,  while  all  the  other  great  powers  have  been 
increasing  theirs,  and  whose  resources,  already  so 
great,  are  yet  but  in  the  infancy  of  their  develop- 
ment, should  be  compelled  to  haggle  in  the  money 
market  for  a paltry  sum,  not  equal  to  one  year’s  re- 
venue upon  her  economical  system?  If  the  distribu- 
tion law  is  to  be  indefinitely  suspended,  according 
not  only  to  its  own  terms,  but  by  universal  consent, 
in  the  case  of  war;  wherein  are  the  actual  exigen- 
cies of  the  country,  or  the  moral  obligation  to  pro- 
vide for  them,  less  under  present  circumstances  than 
they  could  be,  wetje  we  actually  involved  in  war? 
It  appears  to  jne  to  be  the  indispensable  duty  of  all 
concerned  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  to 
see  that  a state  of  things  so  humiliating  and  so  perilous 
should  not  last  a moment  longer  than  is  absolutely 
unavoidable.  Much  less  excusable  should  we  be  in 
patting  with  any  portion  of  our  available  means,  at 
least  until  the  demands  of  the  treasury  are  fully  sup- 
plied. But,  besides  the  urgency  of  such  considera- 
tions, the  fact  is  undeniable  that  the  distribution  act 
could  not  have  become  a law  without  the  guaranty 
in  the  proviso  of  the  act  itself. 

This  connection,  thus  meant  to  be  inseparable,  is 
severed  by  the  bill  presented  to  me.  The  biil  vio- 
lates the  principle  of  the  acts  of  1C33,  and  Septem- 
ber, 1841,  by  suspending  the  first,  and  rendering,  for 
a time,  the  last  inoperative.  Duties  above  20 'per 
cent,  are  proposed  to  be  levied,  and  yet  the  proviso 
in  the  distribution  act  is  disregarded.  The  proceeds 
of  the  sales  are  to  be  distributed  on  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust; so  that,  while  the  duties  proposed  to  be  enact- 
ed exceed  20  per  cent,  no  suspension  of  the  distribu- 
tion to  the  states  is  permitted  to  take  place.  To 
abandon  the  principle  for  a month  is  to  open  the  way 
for  its  total  abandonment.  If  such  is  not  meanL,  why 
postpone  at  all?  Why  not  let  the  distribution  take 
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place  on  the  1st  of  July,  if  the  law  so  directs? 
(which,  however,  is  regarded  as  questionable.)  But 
why  not  have  limited  the  provision  to  that  effect?  Is 
it  for  the  accommodation  of  the  treasury?  I see  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  treasury  will  be  in  better 
condition  to  meet  the  payment  on  the  1st  of  August 
than  on  the  1st  of  July. 

The  bill  assumes  that  a distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands  is,  by  existing  laws,  to  be 
made  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1842,  notwithstanding 
there  has  been  an  imposition  of  duties  on  imports 
exceeding  20  per  cent,  up  to  that  day,  and  directs  it 
to  be  made  on  the  1st  of  August  next.  It  seems  to 
me  very  clear  that  this  conclusion  is  equally  errone- 
ous and  dangerous;  as  it  would  divert  from  the  trea- 
sury a fund  sacredly  pledged  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  government,  in  the  event  of  a rate 
of  duty  above  twenty  per  cent,  being  found  necessa- 
ry for  an  economical  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The.  bill  under  consideration  is  designed  only  as  a 
temporary  measure;  and  thus  a temporary  measure, 
passed  merely  for  the  convenience  of  congress,  is 
made  to  affect  the  vital  principle  of  an  important 
act.  If  the  proviso  of  the  act  of  September,  1841, 
can  be  suspended  for  the  whole  period  of  a tempo- 
rary law,  why  not  for  the  whole  period  of  a perma- 
nent law?  In  fact  a doubt  may  be  well  entertained, 
according  to  strict  legal  rules,  whether  the  condi- 
tion having  been  thus  expressly  suspended  by  this 
bill,  and  rendered  inapplicable  to  a case  where  it 
would  otherwise  have  clearly  applied,  will  not  be 
considered  as  ever  after  satisfied  and  gone.  With- 
out expressing  any  decided  opinion  on  this  point,  I 
see  enough  in  it  to  justify  me  in  adhering  to  the  law 
as  it  stands,  in  preference  to  subjecting  a condition  so 
vitally  affecting  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  so  so- 
lemnly enacted  at  a momentous  crisis,  and  so  stead- 
fastly adhered  to  ever  since,  and  so  replete,  if  adher- 
ed to,  with  good  to  every  interest  of  the  country,  to 
doubtful  or  captious  interpretation. 

Ju  discharging  the  high  duties  thus  imposed  on  me 
by  the  constitution,  I repeat  to  the  house  my  entire 
willingness  to  co-operate  in  all  financial  measures, 
constitutional  and  proper,  which  in  its  wisdom  it  may 
judge  necessary  and  proper  to  re-establish  the  credit 
of  the  government.  I believe  that  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands  being  restored  to  the 
treasury,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  proviso  of 
the  act  of  September,  1841,  being  permitted  to  re- 
main in  full  force,  a tariff  of  duties  may  easily  he 
adjusted,  which,  while  it  will  yield  a revenue  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  government  in  vigor,  by  restor- 
ing its  credit,  will  afford  ample  protection,  and  in- 
fuse a new  life  into  all  our  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. The  condition  of  the  country  calls  for  such 
legislation,  and  it  will  afford  me  the  most  sincere 
pleasure  to  co-operate  in  it.  JOHN  TYLER. 

Mr.  Win.  C.  Johnson  obtained  the  floor,  but  was 
interrupted  by  Mr.  Cushing  who  demanded  that  ac- 
cording to  a provision  of  the  constitution,  the  message 
should°be  entered  upon  the  journal,  which  the  spea- 
ker accordingly  ordered. 

Mr.  J.  proceeded  to  annouce  his  determination  to 
brin°-  forward  a project,  to  which  he  had  before  al 
luded,  of  the  general  government’s  assuming  the 
state  debts  and  pledging  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  for  payment.  He  moved  that  the  considera- 
tion of  the  message  be  postponed  till  to-morrow  and 
be  printed. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  South  Carolina,  rose  under  strong 
apparent  agitation.  After  bursting  into  warm  con- 
gratulations on  the  message,  he  went  on  to  observe 
that  there  were  some  junctures  in  the  history  of  a 
nation  where,  amidst  the  conflict  of  contending  par- 
ties and  the  struggle  of  opposing  interests,  the  ener- 
gy ul'  one  man  might  sometimes  redeem  and  save  his 
country.  He  had  been  silently  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  and  witnessing  with  pain  the  down- 
ward progress  of  our  public  affairs:  and  never  in  his 
life  had  he  felt  a moment  of  such  spontaneous  heart- 
felt thanksgiving  to  Heaven  as  he  did  at  this  mo- 
ment. This  veto  had  come  in  like  an  interposing 
being  from  above  to  check  the  madness  of  the  house’s 
career,  when  it  had  undertaken  to  violate  the  great 
and  sacred  compact  between  the  successful  industry 
of  the  north  and  the  sinking  and  almost  expiring  in- 
dustry of  the  south.  During  nine  long  years  the 
benefits  of  that  compact  had  resulted  exclusively  to 
the  advantage  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  only: 
and  now,  just  when  the  cup  was  passing  to  the  re- 
freshment of  the  parched  and  expectant  lips  of  the 
other  party,  it  was  to  be  rudely  dashed  away,  and 
the  consummation  of  the  act  was  to  be  refused, 
■which  had  rescued  the  country  from  impending  civil 
war. 

It  was  at  such  a moment  that  the  period  of  history 
would  exhibit  the  president  as  having  the  energy  and 
boldness  to  throw  himself  between  an  act  of  rash 
and  ruthless  legislation  and  the  institutions  of  his 


country.  This  act  alone  was  sufficient  to  deliver 
down  his  name  to  the  admiration  of  succeeding  ages. 

. Let  his  subsequentconductbe  what  it  might,  this  deed 
' was  in  itself,  enough  to  show  that  there  was  spirit, 
there  was  energy,  that  there  was  intellect  in  the 
chief  magistrate  which  entitled  him  to  the  respect 
j of  all  men.  It  was  one  of  the  most  daring  measures 
' the  world  had  ever  witnessed,  and  as  noble  as  it  was 
daring.  It  said  to  a great  and  formidable  party,  in 
all  the  strength  of  an  irresponsible  and  reckless  ma- 
jority, construct  your  revenue  bill  for  revenue  alone, 
or  you  shall  abide  the  issue  with  your  country.  In 
a crisis  like  this,  with  an  exhausted  treasury,  trade 
! prostrate,  our  foreign  affairs  unsettled,  with  all  the 
responsibilities  around  him  which  could  accumulate 
on  the  head  of  a great  people,  the  president  had 
boldly  thrown  himself  into  a position  where  he  must 
' stand  or  fall  with  the  consequences  of  one  bold  deed, 
j Should  the  madness  of  party  carry  such  a bill  again, 
it  would  be  vetoed  again.  This  placed  John  Tyler 
' in  the  head  and  forefront  of  the  battle  for  the  insti- 
tutions of  his  country,  and  there  the  people  would 
I sustain  him.  They  well  knew  that  the  contest  in 
! which  he  was  contending  was  a contest  between  reck- 
less legislation  and  our  sacred  free  institutions;  and 
| they  would  act  as  they  had  always  acted  towards 
those  who  defended  them.  Mr.  H.  trusted  the  con- 
! sideration  of  the  message  would  not  be  postponed;  he 
j trusted  the  bill  would  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of 
; men  who  were  willing  to  peril  every  thing  for  the 
' sake  of  a division  of  the  spoils. 

Mr.  Granger  next  obtained  the  floor,  and  called 
upon  the  members  of  the  legislature  to  maintain 
their  ground  against  the  extraordinary  assumption 
of  executive  authority  developed  in  the  veto  mes- 
sage, and  in  support  of  the  manufacturing  interest  as 
well  as  the  distribution.  He  trusted  in  God  that  the 
party  which  had  long  fought  for  those  principles 
j would  now  maintain  them. 

Mr.  Saltonstall  followed,  deploring  that  thede- 
j bate  had  been  prematurely  entered  upon,  but  con- 
! tending  strenuous  y against  this  unprecedented  exer- 
( cise  of  veto  power,  upon  which  he  commented  at 
considerable  length. 

This  veto  went  on  the  naked  principle  of  expedi- 
ency alone.  It  proceeded  on  the  president’s  per- 
sonal views  of  expediency,  in  direct  opposition  to 
those  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  and  of  the 
states.  And  at  what  a time  had  it  been  put  forth? 
What  would  be  the  situation  of  the  country?  This 
was  the  29th  of  June:  every  body  knew  that,  after  to- 
morrow, the  duties  on  imports  would  fall  to  twenty 
per  cent,  to  be  reckoned  on  a home  valuation.  The 
president  declared  that  no  difficulty  would  result: 
the  collection  could  proceed  at  once  under  executive 
instructions,  and  he  wouM  promulgate  a set  of  regu- 
lations that  should  meet  the  case  and  remove  all  dif- 
ficulty; and  this,  when  the  compromise  act  itself  de- 
clared that  the  regulations  for  the  home  valuation 
were  to  be  prescribed  bi  law.  The  president,  by 
his  mere  executive  authority,  was  to  prescribe  the 
regulations  to  govern  every  custom-house  from  East- 
port  to  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  S.  did  not  know  what  adviser  the  president 
might  have  had;  but  Mr.  S.  had  looked  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  was  ready  to  give  it  as  the  opinion  of  a pri- 
vate individual  that  the  duties  could  not  be  collected: 
and  should  the  attempt  be  made  under  the  executive 
prescription,  it  would  give  rise  to  t lousands  of  law- 
suits. Unless  congress  should  establish  a system  of 
regulations,  he  repeated  it,  no  duties  could  be  col- 
lected. Well  might  the  gentleman  from  South  Car- 
olina, (Mr.  Holmes,)  say  that  the  president  had  act- 
ed with  boldness;  it  was  bold  indeed.  The  gentle- 
man said  that  the  president  had  thrown  himself  be- 
tween the  legislation  of  congress  and  the  institutions 
of  his  country!  And  had  it  come  to  this,  tiiat  the 
people  were  to  look  to  the  president  of  the  U.  States 
against  their  own  representatives? 

The  president  talked  about  his  secretary  having 
to  higgle  in  the  money  market  for  one  petty  loan; 
but  unless  he  had  some  unknown  and  abundant  sup- 
ply of  money,  Mr.  S.  did  not  see  how  the  govern- 
ment was  to  proceed  a step.  He  had  during  the  last 
five  or  six  months  given  diligent  attention  to  these 
subjects;  and  he  again  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that, 
unless  congress  should  publish  a system  of  regula- 
tions for  the  collection  and  home  valuation,  after  the 
30th  of  June  not  a farthing  of  duty  couid  be  collect- 
ed. We  should  have  free  trade  with  a vengeance. 
All  the  products  of  the  world  would  come  into  our 
ports  free  of  duty;  he  hoped  if  they  were  seized  by 
the  officers  of  government  there  would  be  law 
enough  left  to  have  them  replevied  by  their  owners. 

Mr.  Fillmore  followed.  On  what  principle  was 
this  veto  based?  The  president  could  not  consent 
that  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  should  cease  for  a single  day.  Now,  although 
that  was  the  profession,  yet  it  appeared  to  have  been 
but  a pretence.  Mr.  F.  wished  to  speak  with  all  re- 


spect of  the  chief  magistrate,  but  of  his  message  he 
must  speak  with  plainness.  What  was  the  law  which 
that  message  vetoed?  It  authorised  the  collection  of 
duties  for  a single  month  as  they  were  levied  on  the 
first  of  January  last,  to  allow  time  for  the  considera- 
tion of  a permanent  revenue  for  the  country;  it 
postponed  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  till  the  month  should  expire,  and  congress 
could  provide  the  necessary  supplies  for  (he  exhaus- 
ted treasury.  But  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
veto  now  on  the  table?  Did  it  prevent  Ihe  distribu- 
tion? By  no  means;  it  reduced  the  duties,  in  effect, 
to  20  per  cent,  and  authorised  the  distribution  of  the 
land  fund  among  the  states;  and  that  distribution 
would,  in  fact,  take  place,  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
That  would  be  the  practical  operation  of  this  paper. 
When  congress  had  postponed  the  distribution  for  a 
month,  did  it  not  appear  like  pretence  in  the  chief 
magistrate  to  say  that  he  was  forced  to  veto  the  bill 
from  congress,  to  prevent  the  distribution,  which  his 
veto,  and  that  alone,  would  cause  to  take  place? 
Congress  had  been  willing  to  prevent  the  distribu- 
tion, but  the  president,  by  one  and  the  same  blow, 
cut  down  the  revenue  at  a moment  when  his  secre- 
tary could  scarce  obtain  a loan  on  any  terms,  and  in 
addition  to  this  distributed  the  income  from  the  pub- 
lic domain!  In  two  days  the  distribution  must  take 
place. 

Mr.  F.  said  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  joy 
with  which  the  veto  had  be.en  hailed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  or  at  th““  joyful  countenances 
which  were  arrayed  there;  probably  (his  act  was  but 
the  consummation  of  a treaty  which  had  been  long 
understood  as  in  process  of  negotiation.  If  this  was 
the  ratification  of  such  treaty,  Mr.  F.  gave  gentle- 
men much  joy  on  the  happy  event.  He  should  shed 
no  tears  that  the  administration  had  passed  into  its 
appropriate  place.  This,  however,  was  a matter  he 
should  not  discuss  now;  he  should  desire  the  mes- 
sage might  be  laid  on  the  table  till  to-morrow  and  be 
printed. 

Mr.  F.  said  he  was  free  to  confess  that  we  were 
now  in  a crisis  which  would  shake  this  Union  to  its 
centre.  Time  would  determine  who  would  yield 
and  who  was  right;  whether  the  president  would  or 
would  not  allow  the  representatives  of  the  people  to 
provide  a revenue  in  the  way  they  might  think  best 
for  the  country,  provided  they  were  guilty  of  no  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution.  The  president  had  now 
told  them,  in  substance,  that  he  had  taken  the  power 
into  his  own  hands;  and  although  the  highest  finan- 
cial officer  of  the  government  declared  it  as  his  opi- 
nion, tiiat  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  duties  could 
be  collected  which  congress  had  provided  by  law, 
the  president  told  the  house  that  any  further  law  was 
unnecessary;  that  he  had  power  enough  in  his  own 
hands,  and  he  should  use  it;  that  he  had  authorised 
the  revenue  officers  to  do  all  tiiat  was  necessary. 
This  then  would  be  in  fact  the  question  before  the 
country:  whether  congress  should  legislate  for  the 
people  of  this  country  or  (he  executive? 

Mr.  Cushing,  advocated  the  veto  power  and  this 
exercise  of  it  at  considerable  length  and  insisted 
upon  the  proceeds  of  the  land  going  into  the  treasu- 
ry. It  was  the  duty  of  the  house  to  retract.  He  ap- 
peared to  admit  that  the  revenue  could  not  be  col- 
lected without  further  legislation,  but  insisted  that  it 
was  the  immediate  duty  of  the  legislature  to  pass 
such  laws  as  the  occasion  required.  The  responsi- 
bility was  with  them.  The  question  was  between 
the  house  and  the  people  not  between  the  house  and 
the  president.  It  was  whether  the  government 
should  be  brought  to  a stand  by  the  refusal  of  the 
house  of  representatives  to  perform  its  duty. 

Mr.  Briggs  obtained  the  floor — the  motion  to 
print  was  adopted,  and  it  being  late,  the  house  ad- 
journed. 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  Montevideo  papers  of  the  25lh  of  April  state 
that  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  citizens  from  Bue- 
nos Ayres  had  arrived  in  that  city.  The  accounts  of 
the  assassinations  perpetrated  there  under  authority 
of  Governor  Rosas  are  horrible  in  the  extreme. — 
Hundreds  of  citizens  and  many  women  of  elevated 
rank  had  perished  by  the  knife  and  the  dagger.  So 
general  had  the  murders  been,  that,  except  for  an 
order  of  Rosas  forbidding  the  wearing  of  mourning, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  people  would  have  appear- 
ed in  weeds  for  the  death  of  some  relative.  After 
the  executions,  without  trial  or  any  form  of  con- 
demnation, the  bodies  of  the  victims  were  hurried 
to  the  cemeteries,  accompanied  by  a rabble  shouting, 
fiddling  and  singing.  One  of  the  official  assassins 
came  to  the  British  minister  and  roughly  asked  him 
who  he  was.  On  learning  the  minister’s  position,  the 
fellow  retired,  after  significantly  making  a sign  of 
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cutting  his  throat.  The  minister  then  proceeded  to 
the  house  of  Rosas,  and,  with  difficulty,  obtained  an 
interview.  He  indignantly  informed  the  governor  of 
what  had  passed,  and  boldly  charged  his  excellency 
with  a knowledge  of  the  transaction  with  a sanction 
of  all  that  had  passed.  This  interview  resulted  in 
a circular  to  the  police,  in  which  that  body  was  in- 
formed by  Rosas  that“popu!ar  indignation  had  sated, 
and  that  he,  the  governor,  would  hold  them  respon- 
sible for  any  more  street  assassinations.”  It  is  sup- 
posed, however,  that  the  suspension  of  the  butcheries 
is  only  to  induce  proscribed  persons  to  show  them- 
selves. The  band  which  takes  an  active  part  in 
these  atrocities  is  called  the  Sociedad  del  Sosiego 
Publico. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Rear-admiral  sir  Charles  Adam  returned  from  the 
Havana  in  the  “Illustrious”  on  Wednesday  last,  for 
the  purpose  of  acting,  in  conjunction  with  H.  M. 
Superintendent,  in  bringing  the  long  pending  claims 
against  Central  America  to  a conclusion. 

We  trust  that  the  steps  now  taking  to  obtain  re- 
dress for  outrages  practised  on  British  subjects,  will 
effectually  put  a stop  to  the  exactions  and  violence 
which  have  not  been  unfrequently  practised  by  the 
authorities  of  the  neighboring  states.  It  appears 
that  they  are  now  beginning  to  torture  and  spoliate 
one  another,  as  the  horrible  details  of  the  advertise- 
ment by  the  late  custom  house  officer  at Izabal  shows. 

We  learn  that  the  United  States  sloop-of-war, 
which  was  sent  by  the  president  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  robbery  committed  by  Quixano 
on  the  brig  “Galen,”  had  some  time  since  arrived  at 
San  John’s  river.  The  commander  having  ascertained 
the  facts  of  the  case,  landed  a party  of  sailors  and 
marines,  took  possession  of,  and  put  on  board  his  ship, 
the  best  goods  in  the  custom  house,  and  demanded  a 
sum  of  money,  which  not  being  immediately  paid,  he 
said  he  would  take  a short  cruise  and  call  for  it  again 
in  a fortnight,  when  if  not  paid  down  he  would  have 
recourse  to  other  steps.  [ Honduras  Gaz.  of  May  21. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Blanco,  the  consignee,  for 
a “Gaceta  Official,”  of  Guatemala,  published  on  the 
17th  of  May,  from  which  we  learn  that  Senor  Lopez 
has  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  state,  and  that 
Senor  Rivera  Paz  has  been  chosen  to  succeed  him. 
Gen.  Carrera  was  nomiuated  but  declined.  The 
new  president  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  14th. 

A despatch  from  Nicaragua  is  published  in  this 
Gaceta,  announcing  the  surrender  of  General  Villa- 
senor, commander-in-chief  of  the  national  forces  in 
Costa  Rica,  with  all  his  troops  to  General  Morazan, 
by  a capitulation  entered  into  on  the  13th  of  April, 
without  striking  a blow  or  making  any  attempt  at 
resistance.  The  two  armies  fraternized,  and  Morazan 
was  preparing  to  advance  upon  Guatemala.  This 
movement  probably  was  the  cause  of  the  resignation 
of  president  Lopez.  Vigorous  efforts  were  in  pro- 
gress at  Guatemala  to  encounter  the  inyader. 

We  learn  from  Captain  Howe,  that  there  were  at 
Belize,  hesides  the  Illustrious,  a sloop-of-war,  a brig, 
a schooner  and  a steamship,  all  under  the  command 
of  sir  Charles  Adam.  [JVeiti  York  Commercial. 

FOREIGN  ITEMS. 

Mr.  Wheaton,  minister  of  the  United  States  at 
Berlin,  has  been  elected  a corresponding  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  in  the 
institute  of  France. 

The  emperor  of  Austria  has  ordered  that  a monu- 
ment to  Titian  shall  be  erected  at  Venice,  at  a cost 
to  the  state  of  230,000  florins,  (the  florin  is  2fr.  60c.) 
in  the  church  in  which  the  statue  of  Canova  is  placed. 

A letter  from  Malta,  May  15th,  says:  “Sir  H.  F. 
Bouveries  has  been  kind  enough  to  become  president 
of  an  auxiliary  association  of  the  London  anti-slavery 
society  in  Malta,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  in  the  Levant.  The  friends  of  this  sacred 
cause  now  only  wait  for  the  necessary  regulations, 
Eic.  from  the  secretary  of  the  London  society.  It  is 
painful  to  think  that  the  traffic  of  slaves  still  conti- 
nues with  frequency  between  the  port  of  Tripoli  and 
Constantinople.  What  are  the  live  powers  about  at 
the  Porte?  Is  the  slave  trade  no  crime  in  the  Medi- 
terranean? 

The  Moniteur  announces  that  the  minister  of  war 
has  instituted  a commission,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
M.  Amedee  Jaubert,  peer  of  France  and  member  of 
the  institu  e,  charged  to  prepare  a grammar  and  a 
dictionary  of  the  Berber  or  Kabyle  language,  one  of 
most  prevailing  dialects  in  Algeria. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 


BY  AND  WITH  T1IE  ADVICE  AND  CONSENT  OF  THE  SENATE. 

James  M.  McLean,  register  of  the  land  office  for 
the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sales  at  Palestine,  in 
the  state  of  Illinois,  vice  Jesse  K.  Dubois,  resigned. 


THE  ARMY. 

GENERAL  ORDERS,  NO.  37. 

Head  quarters  of  the  army,  adj't  genl's  office. 

Washington,  June  25,  1842. 

After  a brief  interval,  it  has  become  the  painful  | 
duty  of  the  general-in-chief  to  announce  to  the  army 
the  death  of  another  of  its  most  valued  and  distin- 
guished members. 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  Atkinson  departed  this 
life  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  near  St.  Louis,  the  14th 
instant  at  the  end  of  a long  career  of  usefulness  and 
honor. 

The  deceased  entered  the  army  in  1808,  in  con- 
templation of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  that  fol- 
lowed, and  in  which  he  served  with  zeal  and  credit,  i 
Bv  the  mere  force  of  merit  he  became  a general 
officer  in  1820,  in  which  capacity  he  was  often  em- j 
ployed  on  special  missions  requiring  enterprise,  skill, : 
gallantry,  and  judgment,  ami  always  with  perfect 
success.  In  the  Black-Hawk  mar  his  fine  qualities  as 
a commander  were  strikingly  displayed,  as  well  in 
the  final  battle  as  in  all  the  previous  arrangements 
and  operations. 

The  eminence  here  briefly  sketched,  had  for  its 
foundation  every  virtue  of  the  good  citizen,  high  pa- 
triotism, integrity,  honor,  manliness,  and  devotion  to  ^ 
the  political  institutions  of  his  country. 

The  loss  of  so  much  puhlic  and  private  worth  oan- 
not  fail  to  be  long  mourned  by  the  whole  army. 

As  appropriate  military  honors  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased,  each  separate  post  within  his  late  geo- 
graphical department  will  fire  minute-guns,  and  also  ; 
display  at  half  staff  the  national  flag  from  meridian 
to  sundown  on  the  day  next  after  the  receipt  of  this 
order. 


I have  the  honor  to  make  to  you  this  communica- 
tion of  the  views  of  the  government  of  his  majesty 
the  king  of  the  French  on  this  subject,  and  to  re- 
quest you  to  make  them  known  to  his  excellency  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  who  will  perhaps 
think  proper  to  submit  them  to  congress. 

1 embrace  this  opportunity,  sir,  to  assure  you  of 
my  high  consideration.  AD.  DE  BACOURT. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  secretary  of  state. 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  June  22,  1842. 

Sir:  The  letter  you  addressed  to  me  on  the  20th 
instant,  inviting  the  concurrence  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  with  that  of  France  in  a plan 
for  the  establishment  of  a weekly  line  of  steam  ves- 
sels between  the  port3  of  Havre  and  New  York,  has 
been  received,  and  has  been  laid  before  the  president, 
in  pursuance  of  your  request. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  has  not  been 
insensible  to  those  important  changes  in  national  in- 
tercourse which  have  already  been  produced  by  the 
use  of  steam  upon  the  ocean,  nor  to  others  which 
seem  to  be  in  progress.  It  fervently  cherishes  the 
hope  that  these  highly  improved  modes  of  communi- 
cation may  have  the  effect  of  consolidating  the  peace 
and  increasing  the  prosperity  of  commercial  states. 
It  has,  however,  hitherto  limited  its  construction  of 
steamboats  to  such  as  are  destined  for  military  pur- 
poses; but  I am  directed  by  the  president  to  say  that 
your  communication  shall  be  respectfully  submitted 
to  congress  for  its  consideration,  and  for  such  pro- 
ceeding as  it  may  see  fit  to  adopt  thereon. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  consideration, 
your  obedient  servant,  DAN.  WEBSTER. 

Mr.  M.  De  Bacaurt,  Sfc. 


The  usual  badge  of  mourning  has  no  doubt  alrea- 
ly  been  adopted  by  the  troops  late  under  the  com- 
nand  of  the  deceased. 

R.  JONES,  adj-  gen. 

By  command  of  Maj.  Gen-  Scott; 

Doctor  Alfred  W.  Elwes,  late  of  the  U.  S.  me- 
lical  department,  died  at  Pilatka,  (E.  F.)  on  the 
12th  instant,  of  congestive  fever,  after  an  illness  ot 

our  days.  . , , , 

We  learn  that  no  new  Indian  signs  had  been  seen, 
md  there  was  no  news  of  Indians. 

STEAMERS  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND 
HAVRE.  The  following  is  a copy  of  the  message 
rrom  the  president  of  the  United  Stales,  transmitted 
,o  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  24th  ult.  en- 
closing a communication  from  the  minister  of  France 
;o  the  secretary  of  state  upon  the  subject  of  a line  oi 
steam  vessels  between  the  ports  of  Havana  and  N. 
Stork: 

Washington,  June  24,  1842. 

To  the  house  of  representatives  oj  the  United  States: 

I transmit  herewith,  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, the  translation  of  a letter  addressed  by  the  mi- 
nister of  France  at  Washington,  to  the  secretary  of 
state  of  the  United  States,  and  a copy  of  the  answer 
Even  thereto  by  my  direction,  and  invite  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  minister’s  letter  all  the  consideration  due 
to  its  importance,  and  to  a proposition  originating  in 
a desire  to  promote  mutual  convenience,  and  ema- 
nating from  a government  with  which  it  is  both  our 
interest  and  our  desire  to  maintain  the  most  amica- 
ble relations.  1 

[translation.] 

Washington,  June  20,  1812. 
Sir:  The  government  of  his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  French,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  communi- 
cations between  France  and  the  United  Stales,  and 
of  rendering  them  as  rapid  as  possible,  has  project- 
ed the  establishment  of  a line  of  steamers  between 
Havre  and  New  York.  His  intention  is  to  provide 
for  the  organization  of  this  line  by  means  of  steam- 
ers belonging  to  the  royal  navy,  either  by  temporarily 
detaching  on  that  service  some  vessels  belonging  to 
the  fleet,  or  by  having,  oq.w  ones  built.  He  has, 
however,  conceived  that  this  line  might  be  put  in 
operation  much  sooner,  and  be  organized  in  a manner 
more  ' durable  and  more  comfortable  with  the  inte- 
rests as  well  as  with  the  dignity  oi  both  countries,  if 
the  government  of  the  United  States  would  take 
part  in  the  arrangement.  Two  or  three  steamers  ot 
450  horse  power  employed  by  each  government  in 
communications  between  France  and  the  U.  States, 
mio-lit  be  sufficient  for  a weekly  line;  the  question  ot 
letter  carriage  might  be  arranged  in  common,  ac- 
cording to  a liberal  system;  the  rates  ot  passage 
might  be  fixed  so  as  to  lacilitate  travelling;  the  car- 
nage of  goods  might  be  left  to  the  mercantile  ma- 
rine or  regulated  by  common  consent,  within  limits 
proper  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  commerce  with 
those  of  private  shippers, 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE.  Sir:  A full  length 
portrait  of  Mon.  Guizot,  prime  minister  of  France 
and  biographer  of  Washington,  executed  by  Mr. 
Healey,  an  American  artist,  upon  subscription  of  cer- 
tain citizens  resident  in  Paris,  has  been  consigned  to 
my  care,  with  a request  that  I would  give  it  a place 
in  some  one  of  the  public  buildings  of  this  capital. — 
After  full  consideration  of  the  best  disposition  to  be 
made  of  it,  as  well  in  honor  of  the  distinguished 
statesman  and  man  of  letters  whose  person  and  fea- 
tures it  is  said  most  accurately  to  delineate,  as  fully 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  citizens  who  have  made  me 
its  repository,  I have  concluded  to  tender  it,  through 
you,  to  the  National  Institute. 

May  I ask,  sir,  that  you  will  take  measures  to  give 
the  portrait  such  place  in  the  Institute  as  may  exhi- 
bit it  to  the  best  advantage,  and  thereby  gratify  the 
wishes  of  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  whose  desire  it 
is  to  see  it. 

I venture  to  express  the  opinion  that,  as  a work  of 
art,  apart  from  the  high  consideration  in  which  the 
original  is  justly  held,  it  may  favorably  be  compared 
with  any  similar  work  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States. 

I tender  to  you,  sir,  assurances  of  my  high  consi- 
deration and  respect,  JOHN  TYLER, 

Hon.  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  president  National  Institute. 

Washington,  June  21, 1841. 

Washington,  June  22,  1842. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  21st  instant,  tendering,  through 
me,  to  the  National  Institute,  Mr.  Healey’s  picture  of 
Mon.  Guizot,  prime  minister  of  France  and  the  bio- 
grapher of  Washington. 

The  Institute,  fully  appreciating  the  merit  of  this 
painting,  acknowledges  its  high  obligation  to  you  for 
this  valuable  addition  to  its  collection,  and  I beg  to 
assure  you,  sir,  that  it  will  take  pleasure  in  exhibit- 
ing, to  the  best  advantage,  the  portrait  of  a man  es- 
teemed by  the  American  people  equally  for  his  emi- 
nent talents  as  a statesman,  and  his  distinguished  abi- 
lity and  impartiality  as  an  historian. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  considera- 
tion and  respect,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  R.  POINSETT, 

President  National  Institute. 

John  Tyler,  president  of  the  United  Slates. 

RUMORS  RESPECTING  THE  CABINET— 
For  ten  days  past  the  country  has  been  tilled  with  ru- 
mors of  divisions  in  the  cabinet,  and  of  preparations 
making  by  the  president  to  change  his  constitutional 
advisers  in  the  executive  department. 

These  rumors  have  been  put  forth  with  such  a pa- 
rade of  circumstance,  and  with  such  specific  designa- 
tions of  changes,  as  to  give  them  some  degree  of 
plausibility — more  especially  as  they  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  that  lower  order  of  the  press,  the 
very  character  of  which  throws  a shade  of  doubt  over 
nearly  all  it  says. 
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The  public  ought,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that 
rumors  of  this  character  are  not  new.  They  have 
been  indulged  from  time  to  time  by  the  extremes  of 
both  the  great  political  parties  dividing  the  country — 
now  unhappily  united  in  opposition  to  the  president 
for  many  months  past. 

Why  it  is  done,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture.  It 
has  often  been  considered  the  most  effective  mode  of 
opposition  to  attack  in  this  way,  in  the  hope  that  the 
prediction,  oft-repeated,  may  in  the  end  have  the  ef- 
fect so  much  desired  by  those  who  give  it  utterance. 

It  will  not  be  so  in  the  present  instance;  and  we 
now  distinctly  inform  our  whig  friends — those  who 
are  connected  with  the  press,  and  those  who  are  not 
— in  this  city  and  elsewhere — those  whose  wishes 
have  been  father  to  the  thought,  and  those  who  yet 
love  their  country  more  than  they  do  this  or  that  par- 
ty— that  the  rumors  of  a cabinet  dissolution,  now  in 
such  brisk  circulation,  are  utterly  false. 

We  make  the  declaration  explicitly.  No  cause 
for  disagreement  upon  any  essential  point  exists  in 
the  cabinet,  and  the  president  has  not  entertained  the 
remotest  idea  of  the  changes  that  have  been  indicat- 
ed, or  of  disturbing  in  any  manner  the  existing  rela- 
tions between  himself  and  his  constitutional  advisers. 
This  declaration  is  not  put  forth  lightly. 

[N.  Y.  Commercial,  June  24. 

OREGON.  Important  expedition.  Lieutenant 
Fremont,  of  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers, 
left  here,  under  orders  from  the  war  department, 
about  ten  days  ago,  with  a party  of  twenty  men  on  a 
tour  to  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition is  an  examination  of  the  country  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Kanzas  and  the  head  waters  of  the 
great  river  Platte,  including  the  navigable  parts  of 
both  these  rivers,  and  of  what  is  called  the  Southern  1 
Pass  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  the  intermediate 
country,  with  a view  to  the  establishment  of  a line 
of  military  posts  from  the  frontiers  of  Missouri  to  | 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.  This  expedition 
is  connected  with  the  proposition  now  before  con- 
gress to  occupy  the  territory  about  Columbia  river,  1 
as  proposed  by  Dr.  Linn’s  bill. 

The  great  river  Platte  is  the  most  direct  line  of 
communication  between  this  country  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  and  that  route  is  known  to  be  prac- 
ticable and  easy.  It  therefore  becomes  important  to 
ascertain  the  general  character  of  that  river  and  the 
adjacent  country,  and  the  facilities  it  will  be  likely 
to  afford  in  prosecuting  the  contemplated  settlements 
in  Oregon.  The  Southern  Pass,  or  depression  in  the 
Rocky  mountains,  is  near  the  source  of  the  extreme 
western  branch  of  the  river  Platte,  and  affords  an 
easy  passage  for  wagons  and  other  wheel  carriages, 
which  have  frequently  passed  over  the  mountains 
upon  that  route,  without  difficulty  or  delay;  and  it  is 
important  that  the  latitude  of  this  point  should  be 
ascertained,  as  it  is  thought  that  it  will  not  vary 
much  from  the  line  established  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  by  the  treaty  with  Spain  of  1819. 
If  this  Pass  should  fall  south  of  that  line,  (the  42d 
decree  of  north  latitude,)  it  may  become  necessary 
to^examine  the  country  north  of  it;  the  line  of  the 
Yellowstone,  and  south  branch  of  the  Columbia, 
would,  it  is  thought,  afford  the  next  best  route. 

Lieut.  Fremont,  though  young,  has  had  much  ex- 
perience in  surveys  of  this  kind,  having  made  the 
topographical  survey  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  and 
having  assisted  the  scientific  Mr.  Nicollet  in  his 
great  survey  of  the  country  on  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi. He  is  well  supplied  with  instruments  for 
making  astronomical  observations;  for  fixing  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  of  important  points;  and  a da- 
guerreotype apparatus,  for  taking  views  of  impor- 
tant points  and  scenes  along  the  route;  and,  if  not 
obstructed  in  his  operations  by  large  bands  of  wild, 
wandering  Indians,  which  sometimes  trouble  small 
parties  passing  through  that  region — may  be  expect- 
ed to  impart  much  valuable  information  to  the  go- 
vernment and  to  the  country. 

Since  the  attention  of  the  country  has  beep  direct-' 
ed  to  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  territory-!^  our 
•able  senator  (Dr.  Linn,)  and  by  the  reports'  of  those 
who  have  visited  that  region  in  person,  the  impor 
tance  of  providing  ample  security  far  the  !setllers 
there,  and  of  opening  a safe  and  easy  communica- 
tion from  the  western  boundary  of  Missouri  to  the 
Columbia  river,  has  been  universally  admitted. 

[St;  Louiq  Republican. 

BELGIAN  INDEMNITY.  A, letter, received  in 
•Charleston  from  Antwerp,  under  date  of  1st  June, 
says:  Although  you  are  go  far  correct  in  your  infor- 
mation, that  the  Belgian  government  have  resolved 
to  interfere  for  the  compensation  of  the  sufferers  by 
the  losses  in  the  entrepot,  you  considerably  averrate 
the  extent  of  their  liberality.  They  have  appointed 
a commissiorjer  to  receive  and  examine  claims — they 
have  lodged  a credit  with  the  treasury,  but  the  mode 


of  payment  is  in  3 per  cent.  Belgian  stock,  (which 
is  worth,  perhaps,  about  64  per  cent.)  and  we  believe 
they  do  not  contemplate  paying  any  interest.  The 
compensation  will,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  be  but  a 
small  matter,  and  we  believe  that  months  may  elapse 
before  payments  are  made.” 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Nullification.  We  take  the  following  from  the 
New  Hampshire  Patriot  of  Wednesday  22nd: 

The  haughty  mandate.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  our  account  of  the  legislative  proceedings,  the 
house  of  representatives,  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last, 
adopted  several  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  late  law 
of  congress,  ordering  the  states  to  district  their  terri- 
tory for  the  choice  of  members  of  congress.  They 
passed  a resolution  declining  to  district  New  Hamp- 
shire. as  ordered  by  the  hard  cider  congress,  by  a vote 
of  160  yeas  to  58  nays.  The  senate  will  undoubted- 
ly concur  with  the  house  in  this  course  of  opposition 
to  the  insulting  arrogance  of  federalism.  New 
Hampshire  stands  proudly  foremost  in  resisting  this 
flagrant  actof  aggression  upon  therightsof  thestates. 

The  following  are  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
house  of  representatives,  respecting  the  law  of  con- 
gress directing  the  states  to  choose  their  representa- 
tives  by  districts.  They  passed  by  a vote  of  100  to 
58.  The  legislature  adjourned  on  Friday  last. 

Resolved,  That  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
gives  the  legislature  of  each  state  the  right  to  pre- 
scribe the  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions for  senators  and  representatives  in  the  congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  so  long  as  the  states  continue  to  ex- 
ercise this. power  so  as  to  secure  a representation  in 
congress,  the  national  legislature  do  not  possess  the 
right  to  interfere  with  and  control  such  regulations. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  legislature  of  any  state 
shall  fail  to  adopt  such  regulations,  and  then  only, 
congress  may  do  it. 

Resolved,  That  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
does  not  confer  upon  congress  the  right  to  control 
the  legislation  of  the  states,  and  prescribe  to  the  le- 
gislatures what  course  they  shall  pursue. 

Resolved,  That  whenever  a case  shall  occur  which 
shall  warrant  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  general 
government  relative  to  the  elections,  the  time, places 
and  manner  of  holding  the  elections,  must  be  pre- 
scribed by  congress  directly,  and  not  through  the 
state  government. 

Resolved,  That  the  recent  act  of  congress,  direct- 
ing the  states  to  be  districted  for  the  choice  of  repre- 
sentatives to  congress,  is  a direct  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  federal  compact,  and  we  cannot 
regard  the  same  as  binding  on  the  states. 

Resolved,  That  we  cannot  sanction  so  unauthorised 
an  interference  in  our  domestic  relations  on  the  part 
of  congress,  and  shall  therefore  decline  to  district 
this  statp  for  the  choice  oT  representatives  to  con- 
gress. 

.RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  legislature  of  this  state  adjourned  on  24th  inst, 
from  Newport,  to  reassemble  at  Providence  at  its 
next  session.  Before  adjourning,  an  act  was  passed, 
authorising  the  governor  to  place  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  state  under  martial  law.  They  also  pass- 
ed an  act,  of  which  we  have  a copy,  calling  a con- 
vention of  the  people  of  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a new  constitution,  or  form  of  government. 

The  election  of  delegates  to  the  convention  is  to 
take  place  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  August,  and  the 
convention  is  to  assemble  at  Newport  on  the  2d  Mon- 
day of  September.  The  constitution  that  shall  be 
agreed  upon  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people. 

; The  following  sections  designate  who  shall  vote 
for  delegates,  and  for  or  against  the  constitution;  and 
I surely  the  suffrage  is  free  enough. 

:Sec.  5.  The  delegates  to  said  convention  shall  be 
elected  upon  a basis  of  population  as  follows:  every 
town  of  pot  more  than  3,000  inhabitants,  may  elect 
two  delegates,  over  3,000  and  not  over  6,000  three 
. delegates;  over  6,000  and  not  over  10,000  four  dele- 
gates; over  10,000  and  not  ovpr  15,000  five  delegates; 
over  15,000  six  delegates,  according  to  the  census  of 
1840. 

See.  6.  In  the  choice  of  delegates  to  said  conven- 
tion, the  following  descriptions  of  persons  shall  be 
admitted  to  vote.  All  those  who  are  qualified  to  vote 
j for  general  officers  by  existing  laws,  and  all  native 
j male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  (except  Narra- 
J gansett  Indians,  conviets,  paupers,  persons  under 
guardianship  and  non  compos  mentis),  who  are  of  the 
age  21  years  and  upwards,  and  who  shall  have  had 
their  permanent  residence  or  home  within  this  state 
for  the  period  of  3 years  next  preceding  their  voting, 
and  in  the  town  or  city  wherein  they  offer  to  vote  for 
the  period  of  one  year,  next  preceding  such  voting, 


and  who  shall  have  had  their  names  recorded  with 
the  town  or  city  clerk  of  the  town  or  city  in  which 
they  shall  offer  to  vote,  in  proper  books  to  be  kept  by 
said  town  or  city  clerks  for  that  purpose  at  least  ten 
days  before  the  day  of  voting;  upon  the  adoption  or 
rejection  of  said  constitution  or  articles,  in  addition 
to  those  who  are  qualified  to  vote  for  general  officers 
by  the  existing  laws,  all  those  shall  be  admitted  to 
vote  who  will  be  qualified  to  vote  for  general  officers 
under  the  provisions  of  said  constitution  or  articles, 
if  in  force: — but  this  provision  shall  not  be  construed 
to  give  to  any  person  a right  to  vote  at  any  town  or 
ward  meeting,  he.d  under  and  by  virtue  of  this  act, 
upon  any  other  question  or  questions  than  the  ques- 
tions herein  specifically  named. 

The  general  expectation  at  Providence  yesterday 
was,  that  a final  effort  would  be  made  by  the  Dorr 
party,  by  force  of  arms,  to  carry  out  their  revolution- 
ary schemes. 

In  anticipation  thereof,  all  the  uniformed  compa- 
nies of  Providence  were  under  arms,  and  yesterday 
afternoon  the  steamboat  Providence  reached  there 
from  Newport,  with  the  uniformed  companies  from 
Newport,  Warren  and  Bristol,  about  300  strong. — 
There  would  be  under  arms  in  Providence  about 
3,000  militia,  staunch  for  law  and  order.  We  do 
hope  an  end  may  be  made  of  this  vile  feud,  and  that 
if  Dorr,  or  any  of  his  men,  have  the  audacity  to  fire 
a gun  for  revolution,  they  will  be  summarily  disposed 
of. 

From  the  Providence  Journal  we  have  a slip,  not 
so  late,  however,  as  our  own  advices. 

The  Journal  says,  that  the  insurgent  force  is  col- 
lected at  Chepachet,  and  probably  number,  in  all, 
about  four  hundred  men,  with  a number  of  field- 
pieces,  and  more  muskets  than  men.  They  have 
plenty  of  ammunition,  and  probably  other  necessary 
supplies.  Woonsocket,  we  learn,  is  almost  evacuat- 
ed by  them.  Thomas  W.  Dorr  was  at  Norwich 
Wednesday  night. 

The  Marine  Artillery  and  Sea  Fencibles  were  or- 
dered out  for  24  hours  service. 

[N.  F.  Amer.  June  25. 

From  the  Providence  Evening  Journal,  of  June  25. 

The  events  of  the  day.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  to 
the  distant  reader  the  precise  state  of  affairs  to-day, 
and  what  course  things  may  take  before  night.  All 
is  excitement,  still  the  authorities  are  moving  with 
energy  and  decision,  and  a system  seems  to  pervade 
all  their  movements.  The  community  place  full  re- 
liance in  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  those  to  whom  are 
entrusted  the  management  of  the  arduous  and  re- 
sponsible duties  now  devolving  upon  them. 

The  class  of  people  against  whom  our  citizens 
have  rallied,  are  principally  foreign  mercenaries,  and 
we  verily  believe  not  fifty  Rhode  Islanders  can  at 
present  be  found  to  take  arms  against  the  state. 

Mr-  Dorr  is  determined  on  revenge,  and  lie  has  in- 
duced persons  from  the  adjoining  states  to  enlist  in 
his  now  unholy  cause  by  holding  out  inducements  for 
plunder.  The  cry  of  the  “people’s  rights,”  and  “de- 
mocracy,” has  been  sounded  throughout  the  country 
to  deceive  the  mass  and  create  sympathy.  We  trust 
our  friends  abroad  will  now  see  things  in  their  true 
light. 

The  past  night  passed  off  quietly  in  the  city;  a 
strong  guard  were  on  duty,  and  videltes  were  station- 
ed on  the  outskirts. 

Signal  guns  were  fired  during  the  evening  at 
Holmes’ Brewery,  for  the  gathering  of  the  “Dorr- 
ites;”  about  150  assembled,  and  a portion  left  for 
Chepachet. 

The  colored  population  in  this  city  met  last  even- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a battalion  of  City 
Guards.  They  mustered  about  100,  and  adjourned 
to  this  day  to  complete  their  arrangements. 

Business  is  partially  suspended,  and  the  alarming 
state  of  things  absorbs  all  thought  and  action. 

The  enemy  to  the  number  of  700  are  entrenching 
themselves  on  Alcot’s  Hill,  (Chepachet).  They 
have  about  10  cannon  and  plenty  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. Mr.  Dorr  is  expected  to  reach  the  encamp- 
ment this  day,  his  plan  of  operations,  whether  offen- 
sive or  defensive,  has  not  been  developed.  Neither  are 
we  advised  of  the  course  our  state  authorities  intend 
to  pursue,  and  what  plans,  if  any,  are  maturing  in 
order  to  dislodge  him.  We  have  all  confidence  in 
their  ability  and  determination  to  sustain  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  state. 

Major  general  McNeill  commands  the  force  of  the 
state. 

Twelve  o'clock. 

Mr.  Dorr  arrived  at  the  encampment,  at  Chepa- 
chet, this  morning,  at  2 o’clock.  A most  determined 
spirit  manifests  itself  throughout  the  city,  to  have 
this  affair  settled  promptly  and  efficiently.  Several  fa- 
milies are  leaving  the  city;  it  is  our  opinion  the  city 
is  the  safest  place  for  security.  The  number  of  mili- 
tary by  evening  will  probably  muster  in  this  city,, 
about  twenty-five  hundred,  with,  muskets,  pistols  and 
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various  other  warlike  instruments.  They  are  com- 
posed of  merchants,  farmers,  mechanics,  laborers, 
&c. 

The  following  communication  signed  by  Dutee  J. 
Pearce  and  others  in  Newport,  *who  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  favor  of  the  suffrage  cause,  will  be 
found  in  the  Newport  Mercury  of  to-day. 

“We  were  at  the  time  opposed  to  the  hostile  move- 
ments recently  made  in  this  state,  and  some  of  us  la- 
bored hard  to  prevent  them.  We  are  now  opposed 
to  every  movement  of  the  kind,  and  are  willing  to  do 
all  that  now  will  be  required  of  us  to  suppress  them. 

The  late  act  of  the  legislature,  providing  for  call- 
ing a convention  of  the  people  of  the  state,  meets  in 
most  of  its  provisions  our  cordial  approbation,  and 
taken  as  a whole,  will  receive  our  support — we  hope 
our  political  friends  will  give  it  theirs. 

We  who  were  members  of  the  legislature  under 
the  people’s  constitution,  long  since  relinquished  all 
idea  of  ever  again  taking  our  seats  therein.  Some 
of  us  have  made  public  avowals  of  our  determination 
upon  this  subject;  and  all  of  us  believe,  that  under 
existing  circumstances,  it  would  be  had  policy,  if  not 
the  height  of  folly  for  that  body  to  attempt  again  to 
organize.” 

The  Providence  Express,  a suffrage  paper,  says: 
“We  hope  that  the  armed  force  of  the  suffrage  party 
will  be  influenced  by  the  voice  of  expediency,  and  be 
moved  by  the  threatened  horrors  of  civil  war,  to  sus- 
pend their  warlike  operations.  The  general  assem- 
bly would  then  show  their  sincere  regard  for  peace 
and  order,  by  a repeal  of  all  obnoxious  laws  enacted 
in  a fever  of  public  excitement,  and  a guaranty  against 
all  punishments  incurred.” 

The  same  paper  of  Saturday  alludes  to  the  bill  for 
a new  convention  which  had  passed  the  assembly, 
and  says  on  the  authority  of  a strong  friend  of  the 
suffrage  party,  that  it  recognises  the  great  principles 
for  which  the  party  has  contended  and  he  is  confi- 
dent it  will  meet  with  general  approbation. 

BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY  SAMUEL  WARD  KING, 
Governor,  captain  general , and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  plantations. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  the  general  assembly  of  the  said  state  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  plantations  did,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  June  instant,  pass  the  act 
following,  viz: 

An  act  establishing  martial  law  in  this  state. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  asfolloios: 

Sec.  1.  The  state  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
plantations  is  hereby  placed  under  martial  law:  and 
the  same  is  declared  to  be  in  full  force  until  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  general  assembly,  or  suspended 
by  proclamation  of  his  excellency  the  governor  of 
the  state. 

I do,  therefore,  issue  this  my  proclamation  to  make 
known  the  same  to  the  good  people  of  this  state,  and 
all  others,  that  they  may  govern  themselves  accord- 
ingly. And  I do  warn  all  persons  against  any  inter- 
course or  connexion  with  the  TRAITOR  THOMAS 

WILSON  DORR,  OR  HIS  DELUDED  ADHERENTS,  DOW 
assembled  in  arms  against  the  laws  and  government 
of  this  state;  and  admonish  and  command  the  said 
Thomas  Wilson  Dorr  and  his  adherents,  immediately 
to  throw  down  their  arms  and  disperse,  that  peace 
and  order  may  be  restored  to  our  suffering  communi- 
ty, and  as  they  will  answer  the  contrary  at  their  pe- 
ril. Further,  I exhort  the  good  people  of  the  state, 
to  aid  and  support,  by  example  and  by  arms,  the  ci 
vil  and  military  authorities  thereof,  in  pursuing  and 
bringing  to  condign  punishment,  all  engaged  in  said 
unholy  and  criminal  enterprise  against  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  state. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  caused  the  seal  of  said 
state  to  be  affixed  to  these  presents,  and 
have  signed  the  same  with  my  hand. — 
l.  s.  Given  at  the  city  of  Providence,  on  the 
26th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eighthundred  and  forty  two, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  sixty-sixth. 

SAMUEL  WARD  KING. 

By  his  excellency’s  command: 

Henry  Bowen,  secretary  of  state. 

The  governor  has  also  recommended  the  closing  of 
the  banks,  as  follows: 

Executive  department,  Providence,  June  27,  1842. 
The  banks  in  the  city  of  Providence  are  hereby  re- 
commended forthwith  to  close  their  banks  for  busi- 
ness, and  the  same  to  continue  from  day  to  day,  dur- 
ing the  present  week,  unless  this  recommendation  be 
rescinded.  SAMUEL  W.  KING. 

GENERAL  ORDERS. 

Head  quarters,  Gloucester,  R.  I.  June  25,  1842. 

I hereby  direct  the  military  of  this  state,  who  are 
in  lavor  ot  the  people’s  constitution,  to  repair  forth- 
with to  head  quarters,  there  to  await  further  orders; 
and  I request  all  volunteers  and  volunteer  companies 
so  disposed  to  do  the  same. 


It  has  become  the  duty  of  all  our  citizens  who  be- 
lieve that  the  people  are  sovereign,  and  have  a right 
to  make  and  alter  their  forms  of  government,  now  to 
sustain,  by  all  necessary  means,  the  constitution  a- 
dopted  and  established  by  the  people  of  this  state, 
and  the  government  elected  under  the  same.  The 
only  alternative  is  an  abject  submission  to  a despot- 
ism, in  its  various  practical  effects,  without  a parall- 
el in  the  history  of  the  American  slates.  I call  upon 
the  people  of  Rhode  Island  to  assert  their  rights,  and 
to  vindicate  the  freedom  which  they  are  qualified  to 
enjoy  in  common  with  the  other  citizens  of  the  Ame- 
rican republic.  I cannot  doubt  that  they  will  cheer- 
fully and  promptly  respond  to  this  appeal  to  their 
patriotism  and  to  their  sense  of  justice;  and  that  they 
will  show  themselves,  in  this  exigency,  to  be  the 
worthy  descendants  of  those  ancestors  who  aided  in 
achieving  our  national  independence. 

THOMAS  W.  DORR, 
Governor  and  commander -in-chief. 

By  order  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

William  II.  Potter,  adj.  general. 

The  following  letter,  signed  by  forty-eight  adher- 
ents of  the  suffrage  party,  was  published  in  the  Pro- 
vidence Journal  of  Monday. 

Natick,  June  25, 1842. 

To  his  excellency , Samuel  W.  King, 

Governor  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island. 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  thesuffrage  par- 
ty, congratulate  your  excellency  upon  the  passage  of 
the  act  for  calling  a convention  of  the  people  of  this 
state  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a constitution,  be- 
lieving that  its  liberal  provisions  will  satisfy  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  we 
hereby  earnestly  recommend  a like  acquiescence  on 
the  part  of  all  our  friends. 

Twenty-three  others,  of  the  same  party,  at  War- 
wick, have  in  like  manner  proclaimed  their  acquie- 
scence in  the  call.  * 

The  legislature  on  Monday  adjourned  and  formed 
themselves  into  a volunteer  company  to  join  the 
charter  army.  The  resolution  for  an  amnesty  was 
withdrawn. 

Prom  the  Providence  Journal  of  Monday. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  mayor,  the 
citizens  have  entered  their  names  for  the  number  of 
men  whom  they  can  accommodate  with  food  and 
lodgings,  or  with  lodgings  only. 

Strong  videttes  were  posted  upon  the  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  city,  and  the  approaches  were  well  guard- 
ed. Several  men,  on  their  way  to  Chepachet,  were 
arrested  and  brought  in,  and  one  who  just  arrived 
from  there  was  also  brought  in.  Two  wagons,  load- 
ed with  provisions,  intended  for  the  insurgent  camp, 
were  taken.  A Buttender  from  New  York,  who  ar- 
rived yesterday  morning,  was  promptly  arrested. 

The  force  of  Dorr  is  entrenched  upon  Alcot’s  Hill, 
a few  hundred  yards  from  the  village.  The  hill  is 
about  80  feet  high,  and  the  position  commands  the 
Providence  turnpike,  for  the  whole  range  of  the  can- 
non; it  is  separated  from  a lower  hill  on  the  east  by 
a sandy,  rocky  ravine,  and  from  astill  higher  hill  on 
the  west  by  a table  land,  which  rises  gradually  from 
Alcot’s  hill  to  about  the  same  height.  We  believe 
there  is  no  water  on  the  hill,  unless  a well  has  been 
dug;  but  there  is  a fine  stream  within  200  yards. 

His  force  is  estimated  at  700  men.  They  have 
from  ten  to  twenty  pieces  of  artillery;  some  of  good 
construction,  but  principally  ship  cannon,  indifferent- 
ly mounted;  generally  six  pounders,  but  they  may 
have  one  or  two  nines,  and  perhaps  a twelve  pound- 
er. They  have  four  large  marquees,  and  they  use  a 
barn  to  quarter  some  of  their  men  in.  Dorr  arrived 
on  Saturday  morning  before  day  light.  He  made  a 
furious  speech  to  his  men,  and  avowod  his  determi- 
nation upon  victory  or  death.  The  latest  accounts 
from  his  camp  represent  him  as  perfectly  desperate 
and  reckless;  about  one  hundred  of  his  men  will 
stand  by  him  to  the  last.  The  others  do  not  seem  to 
be  so  infuriated. 

A detachment,  led  by  Wm.  P.  Blodget,  was  sent 
out  to  Johnston  to  arrest  eight  of  the  insurgents. — 
Seven  of  them  were  secured  and  brought  to  the  city. 
One  of  them  levelled  his  rifle  at  Colonel  Blodget,  but 
it  was  wrested  from  his  hands  before  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  discharge  it.  A number  of  other  arrests 
were  made  during  the  day. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  insurgents  to  take 
some  arms  from  a house  in  Foster.  We  have  not 
the  full  particulars;  but  we  learn  they  fired  upon  the 
men  in  the  house  without  injuring  any  one.  The  fire 
was  returned  and  one  of  the  insurgents  wounded,  it 
is  thought  fatally.  The  rest  instantly  fled. 

The  whole  number  of  troops  in  the  city  yesterday 
was  about  3,000.  This  does  not  include  a portion  of 
the  fourth  brigade,  Iroin  Kent  county,  which  is  or- 
dered direct  to  Foster. 

The  Providence  Express  of  Monday,  a hitherto 
revolutionary  paper  published  the  following: 


To  the  suffrage  men  of  Rhode  Island.  The  late  law 
of  the  general  assembly  contains,  in  our  opinion, 
the  substance  of  what  we  have  ever  contended  for; 
we  heartily  recommend  its  provisions  to  the  candor 
of  our  friends,  and  trust  that  they  will  render  it  their 
undivided  support.  The  use  of  force  in  opposition 
to  the  government  is  not  to  be  tolerated.  And  we 
hope  that  the  feelings,  wishes  and  opinions  of  the 
undersigned  may  be  well  considered  by  those  who 
would  now  oppose  the  present  existing  government 
of  the  state. 

We  are  satisfied  that  they  express  the  views  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  suffrage  party,  who  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  this  act  of  the  general  assembly 
to  urge  the  ivhole  party  to  unite  in  the  restoration  of 
peace. 

From  the  Providence  Journal,  Extra,  Tuesday,  11  Ji.  M. 

News  has  this  moment  arrived  that  the  force  un- 
der the  command  of  Colonel  Brown,  has  taken  the 
insurgent  fortification.  Dorr  had  fled,  but  large 
numbers  of  his  men  had  been  captured.  Every  ex- 
ertion will  be  made  to  take  the  ARCH  TRAITOR, 
whose  capture  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  safe- 
ty and  peace  of  the  state.  We  do  not  know  any 
thing  further  of  the  particulars.  The  man  who 
brought  the  information,  fainted  from  exhaustion 
soon  after  delivering  his  message. 

Our  men  are  burning  with  the  desire  to  bring  in 
Dorr,  and  his  escape  we  hope  may  yet  be  prevented. 
Generals  Stedman  and  Greene  must  be  in  his  rear 
by  this  time.  The  passes  are  narrow,  and  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  country,  can  be  easily  defended. 

Pawtucket.  A detachment  of  the  City  Guards 
has  been  sent  to  Pawtucket,  a messenger  having  ar- 
rived with  the  information  that  an  invading  force 
from  the  Massachusetts  side  was  organizing.  It  is 
reported  that  Burrington  Anthony  has  been  very  ac- 
tive in  exciting  the  abandoned  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  our  sister  state  to  invasion. 

The  Kentish  Guards,  sent  to  Pawtucket  last  even- 
ing, were  attacked  by  a mob  of  insurgents  near  the 
bridge,  and  two  of  their  number  injured  by  missiles 
thrown  by  the  mob.  The  guards  fired  first  over  the 
heads  of  the  insurgents,  but  finding  they  were  bent 
on  mischief,  they  fired  for  effect,  and  killed  one  and 
wounded  several  others,  when  they  dispersed. 

We  learn  from  an  extra  issued  by  the  Pawtucket 
Chronicle,  that  the  man  shot  at  Pawtucket  was  nam- 
ed Alexander  Kirby;  David  Cutting  was  shot  through 
the  knee,  and  Robert  Roy  was  wounded  in  the  arm. 
The  balls  we  learn,  passed  through  the  clothes  of 
some  other  persons,  but  we  do  not  learn  that  any 
others  were  injured. 

The  Carbineers  are  at  Pawtucket.  A strr ng  force 
will  soon  be  there.  The  Fourth  Ward  companies  of 
the  City  Guard  have  been  just  ordered  thither. 

Pawtucket.  A band  of  about  40  men  was  organ- 
ized on  the  insurgent  side  some  weeks  ago,  and  a few 
days  since  they  succeeded  in  getting  muskets  for  the 
whole.  They  have  been  very  bold  and  have  parad- 
ed the  streets  up  to  the  proclamation  of  martial  law. 
Yesterday  several  of  them  were  arrested,  and  the 
others  fled  in  a boat  across  the  bay,  where  they  have 
pitched  a tent  on  the  Massachusetts  side  of  the  line. 
The  Pawtucket  Artillery  are  ordered  to  remain  there, 
and  are  constantly  under  arms.  The  streets  of  the 
village  are  strictly  patrolled,  and  all  suspicious  per- 
sons are  examined. 

From  Chepachet.  Two  o'clock,  P.  M.  We  have 
just  seen  Mr.  Anthony  Whitaker,  bearer  of  de- 
spatches from  Colonel  Brown  to  major  general  Mc- 
Neill. The  forces  under  col.  William  W.  Brown, 
about  500  strong,  left  Greenville  at  about  half  past 
four  o’clock  this  morning.  Greenville  is  eight  miles 
from  Chepachet.  A scout  party  of  the  infantry,  of 
about  a dozen  men,  led  by  lieutenant  Pitman,  kept 
in  advance  a half  a mile  to  two  miles.  They  took 
and  sent  to  the  rear  30  persons  in  the  course  of  the 
march,  all  fugitives  from  Dorr’s  ca  np.  Upon  arriv- 
ing near  the  fortification,  it  was  evident  that  the  force 
had  materially  decreased,  so  that  the  scout  party, 
without  waiting  for  the  advance  of  the  main  body, 

determined  upon  entering  the  fortification  alone. 

No  resistance  was  made.  The  men  fled  in  confusion, 
and  the  scout  party  took  possession  without  firing  a 
gun.  The  fortification  proved  to  be  a miserable  af- 
fair. The  main  body  immediately  arrived  and  took 
possession  of  the  village.  It  is  strictly  guarded,  and 
escape  from  it  is  impossible.  The  number  of  pri- 
soners was  about  100,  and  more  were  taken  constant- 
ly. The  houses  will  all  be  thoroughly  searched. 

Our  men  were  fired  upon  in  going  into  Chepachet, 
and  one  man  wounded.  They  returned  the  fire.  No 
one  belonging  to  colonel  Brown's  command  has  been 
killed.  Five  field-pieces  have  been  found  in  the  fort; 
also  a large  number  of  muskets  and  rifles,  and  some 
pikes  were  found.  An  excellent  ammunition  wagon 
was  captured,  which  came  very  opportunely  for  the 
Marine  artillery,  their  own  having  been  broken 
down. 
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Dorr  fled  last  evening,  at  7 o'clock,  with  fifty  men,  in 
the  direction  of  Connecticut.  His  own  men  were 
ignorant  of  his  flight,  and  many  of  them  declared 
that  they  would  shoot  him,  could  they  find  him.  A 
large  body  of  them  went  through  Burrill ville,  in  the 
direction  of  Massachusetts.  The  fugitives  were  in 
considerable  parties  and  well  armed.  They  will  there- 
fore be  dangerous  to  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  unless 
they  are  taken. 

One  of  the  Marine  artillery  was  fired  at  by  a son 
of  a high  officer  under  Dorr’s  government.  The  ball 
went  through  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  and  lodged  in  his 
cartridge  box.  The  man  was  pursued  to  a house  in 
which  he  took  refuge.  He  has  undoubtedly  been  ta- 
ken. The  prisoners  were  set  to  work  building  the 
intrenchments. 

A Mr.  Moore,  one  of  Dorr’s  high  officers  has 
been  brought  into  the  city,  as  prisoner.  A num- 
ber of  prisoners  have  been  brought  in  from  Green- 
ville. 

The  publishers  of  the  Newport  Rhode  Islander 
give  notice  to  their  subscribers  that  in  consequence 
of  their  engagements  on  duty  with  the  state  forces, 
they  will  be  unable  to  publish  their  paper  this  week. 

The  vigilant  search  for  arms  has  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  nearly  all  the  arms  belonging  to  the 
state,  loaned  to  the  old  volunteer  company,  the 
charter  of  which  has  been  taken  away.  Only 
about  half  of  these  guns  were  restored  by  the  com- 
pany. 

Deputation  from  Neiv  York.  A deputation  from 
his  excellency  governor  Seward,  of  New  York,  ar- 
rived here  this  morning.  The  object  of  the  depu- 
tation is  to  ascertain  if  any  citizens  of  New  York 
have  been  engaged  in  the  traitorous  insurrection  of 
Thomas  W.  Dorr;  also,  to  ascertain  if  any  money, 
arms,  or  munitions  of  war  have  been  sent  here  from 
New  York,  and  if  so,  by  whom.  The  gentlemen 
charged  with  this  mission  have  proceeded  to  Chepa- 
chet. 

VIRGINIA. 

A convention  is  to  assemble  at  Lewisburg,  on  the 
1st  of  August,  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
various  counties  of  Western  Virginia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  “deliberating  and  deciding  on  such  measures 
as  may  in  their  judgment  be  called  for  by  the  pre- 
sent condition  and  privations  of  the  people  of  the 
W'est,  and  to  unite  in  all  such  proceedings  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  their  restoration  to  the  equal 
political  rights  of  which  they  are  now  deprived.” 
Such  is  the  language  of  the  manifesto. 


NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  MEXICO. 


On  June  22d  the  president  of  the  United  States 
communicated  to  the  senate,  in  compliance  with  a 
recent  resolution  of  the  senate,  the  correspondence 
which  has  taken  place  between  the  American  minis- 
ter in  Mexico,  and  the  government  of  that  country, 
together  with  the  instructions  of  the  government  to 
the  minister.  The  correspondence  is  of  great  length. 
It  comprises  a letter  from  Mr.  Webster,  secretary  of 
state,  to  Mr.  Ellis,  our  late  minister  in  Mexico,  re- 
questing him  to  interfere  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Frank- 
lin  Combs,  and  other  letters  requesting  the  interposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Ellis  in  behalf  of  other  individuals,  who 
were  involved  in  the  disasters  of  the  Sante  Fe  expe- 
dition. The  view  taken  by  the  secretary  of  state  of 
these  cases,  is  fully  explained  in  a letter  of  a subse- 
quent date  addressed  by  him  to  Mr.  Waddy  Thomp- 
son, the  new  minister  to  Mexico. 

In  this  letter,  which  is  dated  April  5,  1842,  Mr. 
Webster  draws  a distinction  between  the  cases  of 
those  who,  like  Mr.  Kendall,  joined  the  expedition 
for  objects  entirely  distinct  from  a hostile  invasion 
of  Mexico,  and  those  who  were  parties  to  the  mili- 
tary expedition,  and  stales  the  grounds  on  which  per- 
sons connected  with  the  expedition  under  certain 
circumstances  are  entitled  to  be  treated  as  non-com- 
batants. He  dwells  more  particularly  upon  the  case 
of  Mr.  Kendall.  The  following  is  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  letter,  in  which  the  minister  is  in- 
structed what  course  to  adopt  in  relation  to  the  pri- 
soners whose  cases  were  specially  stated.  After  al- 
luding to  the  cruelties  which  are  alleged  to  have 
been  inflicted  on  the  prisoners,  the  secretary  pro- 
ceeds as  follows: 

“The  government  of  the  United  States  has  no  in- 
clination to  interfere  in  the  war  between  Mexico 
and  Texas  for  the  benefit  or  protection  of  individuals, 
any  further  than  its  clear  duties  require.  But  if  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  who  have  not  renounced, 
nor  intended  to  renounce,  their  allegiance  to  their 
own  government,  nor  have  entered  into  the  military 
service  of  any  other  government,  have  nevertheless 
been  found  so  connected  with  armed  enemies  of 
Mexico,  as  that  they  may  be  lawfully  captured  and 
detained  as  prisoners  of  war,  it  is  still  the  duty  of 
this  government  to  take  so  far  a concern  in  their  wel- 


fare as  to  see  that,  as  prisoners  of  war,  they  are 
treated  according  to  the  usage  of  modern  times  and 
civilized  states. 

Indeed,  although  the  rights  or  the  safety  of  none 
of  their  own  citizens  were  concerned,  yet,  if  in  a 
war  waged  between  two  neighboring  states,  the  kill- 
ing, enslaving,  or  cruelly  treating  of  prisoners  should 
be  indulged,  the  United  States  would  feel  it  to  be 
their  duty,  as  well  as  their  right,  to.  remonstrate  and 
to  interfere  against  such  a departure  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  humanity  and  civilization.  These  princi- 
ples are  common  principles,  essential  alike  to  the 
welfare  of  all  nations,  and,  in  the  preservation  of 
which,  all  nations  have,  therefore,  rights  and  inte- 
rests. But  their  duty  to  interfere  becomes  impera- 
tive in  cases  affecting  their  own  citizens. 

It  is,  therefore,  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  protests  against  the  hardships  and  cruelties  to 
which  the  Santa  Fe  prisoners  have  been  subjected. 
It  protests  against  this  treatment  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity and  the  law  of  nations — in  the  name  of  all 
Christian  states — in  the  name  of  civilization  and  the 
spirit  of  the  age — in  the  name  of  all  republics — in 
the  name  of  liberty  herself,  enfeebled  and  dishonor- 
ed by  all  cruelty,  and  all  excess — in  the  name  of, 
and  for  the  honor  of  this  whole  hemisphere.  It  pro- 
tests emphatically  and  earnestly  against  practices 
belonging  only  to  barbarous  people  in  barbarous 
times. 

By  the  well  established  rules  of  national  law,  pri- 
soners of  war  are  not  to  be  treated  harshly  unless 
personally  guilty  towards  him  who  has  them  in  his 
power,  for  he  should  remember  that  they  are  men 
and  unfortunate. 

When  an  enemy  is  conquered  and  submits,  a great 
soul  forgets  all  resentment  and  is  entirely  filled  with 
compassion  for  him.  This  is  the  humane  language 
of  the  law  of  nations;  and  this  is  the  sentiment  of 
high  honor  amon£  men.  The  law  of  war  forbids  the 
wounding,  killing,  impressment  into  the  troops  of 
the  country,  or  the  enslaving  or  otherwise  maltreat- 
ing of  prisoners  of  tear,  unless  they  have  been  guilty 
of  some  grave  crime;  and  from  the  obligation  of  this 
law  no  civilized  state  can  discharge  itself. 

Every  nation  on  being  received  at  her  own  re- 
quest into  the  circle  of  civilized  governments,  must 
understand  that  she  not  only  attains  rights  of  sove- 
reignty and  the  dignity  of  national  character,  but 
that  she  binds  herself  also  to  the  strict  and  faithful 
observance  of  all  those  principles,  laws  and  usages 
which  have  obtained  currency  among  civilized 
states,  and  which  have  for  their  object  the  mitiga- 
tion of  the  miseries  of  war. 

No  community  can  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  national  character  in  modern  times  without  sub- 
mitting to  all  the  duties  which  that  character  im- 
poses. A Christian  people,  who  exercise  sovereign 
power,  who  make  treaties,  maintain  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  other  states,  and  who  should  yet  refuse 
to  conduct  its  military  operations  according  to  the 
usages  universally  observed  by  such  states,  would 
present  a character  singularly  inconsistent  and  ano- 
molous. 

This  government  will  not  hastily  suppose  that  the 
Mexican  republic  will  assume  such  a character. 
There  is  yet  another  very  important  element  arising 
out  of  the  facts  of  this  case. 

It  is  asserted  and  believed  that  the  surrender  of 
some  of  the  persons  connected  with  the  expedition 
was  made  upon  specific  terms  which  were  immedi- 
ately violated  by  the  local  Mexican  authorities.  If 
there  is  one  rule  of  the  law  of  war  more  clear  and 
peremptory,  than  another,  it  is,  that  compacts  be- 
tween enemies,  such  as  truces  and  capitulations, 
shall  be  faithfully  adhered  to;  and  their  non-obser- 
vance is  denounced  as  being  manifestly  at  variance 
with  the  true  interest  and  duty,  not  only  of  the  im- 
mediate parties,  but  of  all  mankind.  Consequently, 
if  the  surrender  of  the  expedition,  or  any  part  of  it, 
was  conditional,  the  benefit  of  those  conditions  must 
be  insisted  upon  in  favor  of  Mr.  Kendall.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Messrs.  Falconer  and  Van 
Ness,  Mr.  Kendall  proceeded  two  hundred  miles  in 
advance  of  the  main  body,  and  was  taken  with  his 
companions  while  they  were  displaying  a flag  of 
truce;  and  the  persons  who  took  them  gave  assuran- 
ces that  they  should  not  be  held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Here  then  was  a .special  immunity  promised,  but 
afterwards  notoriously  withheld,  as  we  are  bound  to 
believe  in  the  present  state  of  our  information  upon 
the  subject.  If,  therefore,  this  government  were 
not  entitled  to  demand  Mr.  Kendall’s  release  on  the 
grounds  of  his  having  been  a non-combatant  and  a 
neutral,  it  might  require  the  government  of  Mexico 
to  take  care  that  the  stipulation  of  its  authorised 
agents  to  that  effect  be  scrupulously  fulfilled,  and  that 
on  this  account,  those  to  whom  the  promise  was  made 
should  be  immediately  released,  according  to  that 
promise. 

In  conclusion,  I 3m  directed  by  the  president  of 


the  United  States  now  to  instruct  you  that,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  despatch,  you  inquire  carefully  and  mi- 
nutely into  the  circumstances  of  all  these  persons 
who,  having  been  .taken  near  Santa  Fe,  and  having 
claimed  the  interposition  of  this  government,  are  still 
held  as  prisoners  in  Mexico,  and  you  will  then  de- 
mand of  the  Mexican  government  the  release  of  such 
of  them  as  appear  to  have  been  innocent  traders,  tra- 
vellers, invalids,  men  of  letters,  or  for  any  other  rea- 
sons justly  esteemed  non-combatants,  being  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  To  this  end  it  may  be  proper 
to  direct  the  consul  to  proceed  to  the  places  where 
any  of  them  may  be  confined,  and  to  take  their  state- 
ments under  oath,  as  also  the  statements  of  other 
persons  to  whom  they  may  respectively  refer.  If  the 
Mexican  government  deny  facts  upon  which  any  of 
the  persons  claim  their  release,  and  desire  time  for 
further  investigation  of  their  respective  cases,  or  any 
of  them,  proper  and  suitable  time  must  be  allowed; 
but  if  any  of  the  persons  described  in  the  next  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  and  for  whose  release  you  shall 
have  made  a demand,  shall  still  be  detained  for  the 
purpose  of  further  inquiry  or  otherwise,  you  will  then 
explicitly  demand  of  the  Mexican  government  that 
they  be  treated  henceforward  with  all  the  lenity 
which,  in  the  most  favorable  cases,  belongs  to  the 
rights  of  prisoners  of  war,  that  they  be  not  confined 
in  loathsome  dungeons,  with  malefactors  and  persons 
diseased,  that  they  be  not  chained,  or  subjected  to 
ignominy,  or  to  any  particular  rigor  in  their  deten- 
tion; that  they  be  not  obliged  to  labor  on  the  public 
works,  or  put  to  any  other  hardship.  You  will  state 
to  the  Mexican  government  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  entertains  a conviction  that  these 
persons  ought  to  be  set  at  liberty,  without  delay;  that 
it  will  feel  great  dissatisfaction  if  it  shall  still  learn 
that  Mr.  Kendall,  whose  case  has  already  been  made 
the  subject  of  an  express  demand,  and  others  of  equal 
claims  to  liberation,  be  not  set  at  liberty  at  the  time 
when  you  receive  this  despatch;  but  if  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  insists  upon  detaining  any  of  them 
for  further  inquiry,  it  is  due  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  to  its  desire  to  preserve  peace  and 
harmony  with  Mexico,  and  to  justice  and  humanity, 
that,  while  detained,  these  persons  should  enjoy,  to 
the  fullest  extent,  the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war;  and 
that  it  expects  that  a demand,  so  just  and  reasonable, 
— a demand  respectfully  made  by  one  friendly  state 
to  another,  will  meet  with  immediate  compliance. — 
Having  made  this  demand,  you  will  wait  lor  an  an- 
swer, and  if  within  ten  days  you  shall  not  receive  as- 
surances that  all  of  the  persons  above  mentioned 
who  may  still  be  detained  will  be  thenceforward 
treated  in  the  manner  which  has  now  been  insisted 
upon,  you  will  hold  no  further  official  intercourse 
with  it  until  you  shall  receive  further  directions  from 
your  own  government.  You  will  thereupon  com- 
municate with  this  department,  detaining  for  that 
purpose  the  messenger  who  carries  this.  In  your 
communication  you  will  state  as  fully  and  as  accu- 
rately as  possible  the  circumstances  of  each  man’s 
case,  as  they  may  appear  by  all  the  evidence  which 
at  that  time  may  be  possessed  by  the  legation.  In 
making  your  demand  for  the  better  treatment  of  the 
prisoners,  you  will  take  especial  care  not  to  abandon 
or  weaken  the  claim  for  their  release;  nothing  more 
being  intended  in  that  respect  than  that  proper  time 
should  be  allowed  to  the  government  of  Mexico  to 
make  such  farther  inquiries  as  may  be  necessary. 

Your  predecessor  has  already  been  directed  that, 
if  any  of  the  persons  suffer  for  the  want  of  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life,  he  should  provide  for  such 
wants  until  otherwise  supplied,  a direction  which 
you  will  also  observe.  I am,  sir,  your  obd’t  ser’t, 
DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


TOBACCO 

Letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  transmitting 
statements  showing  the  exports  and  imports  of  tobacco, 
with  the  import  into  Great  Britain,  8fc.  J\Iay  28, 1842. 

READ  AND  LAID  UPON  THE  TABLE. 

Treasury  department , May  27,  1842. 
Sir:  I herewith  transmit  a set  of  tabular  state- 
ments showing  the  export  and  import  of  tobacco, 
taken  from  official  returns,  together  with  the  import 
into  Great  Britain,  as  furnished  by  British  docu- 
ments; likewise,  estimates  of  the  consumption  of  to- 
bacco in  the  U.  S.,  made  by  sundry  individuals;  and 
other  statements  connected  with  the  growth  and 
consumption  or  tobacco  in  Europe;  all  of  which 
have  been  prepared  in  answer  to  the  resolution  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  dated  23d  February, 
directing  “the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  transmit 
all  the  information  he  can  obtain,  showing  the  pro- 
gress in  the  cultivation,  manufacture  and  consump- 
tion of  tobacco  in  the  U.  S.”  &c. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  FORWARD,  sec.  of  the  Iren. 
Hon.  J.  While,  speaker  of  house  of  representatives. 
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Statements  relative  to  tobacco , under  a call  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  dated  February  23,  1842. 

By  a resolution  of  the  house,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  is  directed  to  transmit  “all  the  information 
If  can  obtain,  showing  the  progress  in  the  cultiva- 
tion, manufacture  and  consumption  of  tohacco  in  the 
U.  States,  and  in  other  countries;  also  showing  the 
comparative  quantity  and  value  of  exports  and  im- 
ports of  tobacco,  and  of  manufactured  tobacco,  in 
the  U.  States  and  other  countries,  as  well  as  the  rate 
and  amount  of  duties  collected  on  the  same  both 
here  and  elsewhere;  also  distinguishing  between  fo- 
reign and  domestic, and  between  cigars  and  twist  to- 
hacco manufactured  in  the  U.  States,  and  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  the  tobacco  grown  in  each  of  the 
tobacco-growing  states  of  this  Union.” 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  the  comprehensive  cha- 
racter of  the  call  of  the  house  that  the  impression 
existed  that  the  records  of  the  treasury  department 
contained  extensive  information  on  the  subject  of  a 
staple  of  deep  and  growing  importance  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Perhaps  there  is  no  domestic  product  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  one  now  under  consideration  to 
which  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  hy  the  gov- 
ernment, either  as  to  its  enlarged  growth  at  home, 
by  counteracting  foreign  restrictions,  or  to  the  pre- 
paration ot  such  details  as  would  he  necessary  to 
exhibit  its  cultivation,  growth,  manufacture  and 
consumption  in  the  U.  States. 

The  tobacco-growing  states  themselves  have  omit- 
ted to  fill  a chasm  in  relation  to  the  quantity  grown 
in  each  state,  the  date  of  its  introduction,  the  varie- 
ty cultivated,  and  the  effects  of  climate  and  soil  upon 
its  qualities;  arid  were  it  not  for  the  periodicals  of 
the  country,  edited  by  enterprising  and  talented  in- 
dividuals, we  would  have  but  the  barren  returns  of 
the  custom-houses  to  enlighten  us  in  regard  to  a pro- 
duct which  alone,  in  Europe,  yields  a revenue  supe- 
rior to  our  receipts  from  all  the  importations  into 
the  United  States.  . 

Having,  then,  no  source  of  information  of  an  offi- 
cial nature,  except  the  annual  statement  of'  “com- 
merce and  navigation,”  prepared  by  the  register  of 
the  treasury,  which  gives  the  export  of  crude  and 
manufactured  obacco,  and  the  import  of  the  same, 
I have  been  compelled  to  draw  upon  others  forsuch 
details  as  their  particular  pursuits  justified  the  be- 
lief they  could  furnish,  and,  in  addition,  have  ad- 
dressed letters  to  the  governors  of  several  of  the  to- 
bacco-growing states,  asking  their  aid  in  reference 
to  the  resolution  of  the  house  with  a view  of  sup- 
plying such  information,  which,  in  the  absence  of 
official  data,  together  with  the  pressure  of  official 
duties,  I am  precluded  from  giving. 

By  reference  to  the  annexed  tables,  the  growth  of 
tobacco  in  this  country,  as  appears  by  the  quantity 
exported,  can  only  be  a matter  of  inference  and  con- 
jecture. Some  approach  to  certainty  as  to  the  quan- 
tity grown  might  be  made,  if  we  could  obtain  the 
precise  amount  inspected,  and  the  amount  exported. 
The  difference  between  these  quantities,  together 
w ith  that  portion  of  the  products  which  is  not  sub- 
jected to  inspection,  might  be  fairly  chargeable  to 
the  home  consumption.  What  proportion  entered 
into  the  home  consumption  during  our  colonial  con- 
dition, and  since  we  became  independent,  taking  into 
consideration  the  population  at  different  periods,  I 
am  unable  to  say. 

It  is  well  known  that  tobacco  has  been  the  great 
staple  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  from  their  first  set- 
tlement; and  to  trace  its  rise  from  the  date  of  its 
earliest  cultivation  to  the  present  time;  its  introduc- 
tion into  Europe;  and  the  cause  which  led  to  its  cul- 
tivation there;  and  the  extensive  demand  for  it, 
growing  out  of  the  necessities  of  all  addicted  to  its 
use  since  it  has  become  almost  a necessary  of  life, 
would  only  be  to  give  a historical  outline,  in  lieu  of 
ascertaining  the  quantity  grown,  based  upon  authen- 
tic data,  tending  to  show  its  great  increase  as  a com- 
mercial staple,  and  the  immense  interests  involved 
in  its  cultivation  in  the  U.  States. 

It  appears  from  “Macpherson’s  Annals  of  Com- 
merce,” that  the  average  quantity  imported  from  the 
North  American  colonies  into  England  for  ten  years 
preceding  the  year  1790,  was  28,858,666  pounds. 
From  the  same  authority  and  returns  made  to  the 
treasury,  the  export  of  crude  and  manufactured  to- 
bacco, from  1761  to  1840,  was  5 247,785  hhds. — the 
annual  average  68,637  hogsheads:  allowing  6 cents 
per  pound  as  the  average  price,  would  yield,  $378,- 
040,520 — the  annual  average,  $5,173,873. 

For  20  years  preceding  1790,  the  ave- 
rage export  was,  ....  50,421  hhds. 

From  1790  to  1800,  the  average  ex- 
port was, 81,793  “ 

From  1800  to  1820,  the  average  ex- 
port was 61,198  “ 

From  1820  to  1840,  the  average  ex- 
port was, 89,600  “ 

What  would  have  been  the  export  for  the  same 


period,  had  it  not  been  for  royal  monopolies  and 
heavy  duties,  may  be  inferred  from  the  eslimate 
made  by  Mr.  Dodge,  the  tobacco  agent,  who,  upon  a 
given  ratio,  makes  the  possible  annual  consumption 
of  American  tobacco  in  Europe  844  638  hhds. 

The  consumption  of  one-half  the  quantity  estima- 
ted by  Mr.  Dodge,  say  422.344  hhds.,  being  more 
than  four  times  our  present  export  of  tobacco,  would 
annually  introduce  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  there- 
by increasing  our  revenue  by  enlarging  our  importa- 
tions, add  to  the  shipping  interests  by  requiring  extra 
tonnage,  remunerate  the  planters  for  their  invest- 
ments, and  give  new  life  to  the  crippled  condition  of 
the  tobacco-growing  states. 

The  effect  of  foreign  prohibitions  and  monopolies 
on  the  tobacco  interests  may  be  seen  in  the  small- 
ness of  the  quantity  of  tobacco  exported,  as  com- 
pared with  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
duce it.  The  census  of  1840,  shows  that  tobacco  is 
grown  in  every  state  and  territory;  and  allowing  one 
million  of  square  miles  to  that  portion  whieli  is  or- 
ganized and  settled,  we  would  have  640.090,000  of 
acres;  and  taking  the  low  eslimate  of  a hundreth 
part  as  capable  of  yielding  tobacco,  and  only  one 
hogshead  to  the  acre,  the  quantity  would  be  6,400,- 
000  hogsheads,  or,  taking  the  thousandth  part,  the 
produce  at  the  same  rate  would  be  640,000  hogs- 
heads. 

In  relation  to  the  cultivation,  manufacture,  and 
consumption  of  tohacco  in  Europe,  the  able  report 
of  Mr.  Dodge,  late  special  agent  of  the  U.  States  to 
Germany,  is  submitted  as  containing  the  most  re- 
cent and  authentic  information  on  the  subject,  and 
as  part  of  this  report.  The  minute  detail  given  by 
Mr.  Dodge  as  to  the  quantity  grown  and  duties 
charged,  with  other  statistical  information  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  his  mission,  will  repay  an  atten- 
tive perusal  by  all  interested  in  acquiring  a know- 
ledge of  foreign  legislation  on  this  important  staple. 

In  answer  to  a letter  addressed  to  W.  G.  Lyford, 
esq.  of  Baltimore,  an  interesting  and  able  document 
has  been  received  on  the  growth  and  variety  of  to- 
bacco cultivated  in  several  of  the  states  and  territo- 
ries, from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken. 

Extract  from  IV.  G.  Lyford's  document. 

“The  first  states  in  which  tobacco  was  known  as  a 
staple,  were  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  probably 
North  Carolina,  in  which  it  was  so  cultivated,  when 
they  were  colonies.  In  Kentucky,  Ohio,  ami  Ten- 
nessee, and  if  not  previously  in  North  Carolina,  ge- 
nerally, it  has  in  a portion  of  it,  ever  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution,  and,  as  regards  the 
three  states  classed  with  it,  so  come  from  the  terri- 
torial family  into  that  of  the  states.  The  state  of 
Missouri  is  growing  the  article  to  a very  considera- 
ble extent,  and,  within  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
the  increase  has  progressed  almost  geometrically — 
last  year  it  having  reached  from  20  to  25,000  hhds. 
Its  quality  approximates  nearer  that  of  Virginia, 
than  the  yield  of  any  other  state,  and,  in  what  its 
peculiar  excellence  consists,  will  be  noticed  when 
speaking  of  Virginia. 

“About  30  hogsheads  were  received  at  St.  Louis 
last  year  from  the  Platte  country;  a section  which 
has  not  been  inhabited  over  two  or  three  years;  and 
great  preparations  were  making  for  another  crop,  as 
indications  were  favorable  for  a greater  yield  the  ap- 
proaching season.  It  will  doubtless  be  cultivated  as 
a staple  in  Missouri  in  a few'  years.  In  Illinois, 
(particularly  in  the  northern  section),  in  the  counties 
of  Winnebago  and  Ogle,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Bloom- 
ingville,  are  the  portions  as  yet  most  celebrated  for 
its  growth:  the  yield  last  year  w'as  very  luxurious, 
the  land  producing  from  1,500  to  2,500  lbs.  to  the 
acre.  The  leaf  was  very  expansive,  and  better  cal- 
culated for  cigars  than  for  any  other  manufacture. 
In  the  territory  of  Wickonsan,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  cultivate  the  article  also;  and,  from  the  suc- 
cess which  followed  within  the  last  year  or  two,  it  is 
calculated  to  stimulate  to  further  exertions.  In  the 
territory  of  Iowa,  about  1,000  hhds.  have  been 
grown,  and  the  experiment  promised  fair. 

“In  the  states  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  there 
have  been  only  moderate  parcels  grown,  not  exceed- 
ing annually,  probably,  300,000  lbs.,  and  these  are, 
mostly  of  a peculiar  quality,  such  as  is  not  met  with 
in  many  other  sections  of  the  union.  This  tobacco 
by  incorporating  it  with  a foreign  article,  is  manu- 
factured into  what  is  termed  ‘carrots,’  and  these,  by 
being  grated,  are  converted  into  the  celebrated  ‘Nat- 
chiloches  snuff.’ 

“In  Florida,  the  growth  is  light;  but,  from  the 
adaptation  of  the  soil  and  the  temperature  of  the 
climates,  a species  of  the  Cuba  tobacco  is  grown, 
which  is  admirably  suited  for  the  manufacture  of 
cigars. 

“There  are  small  exports  occasionally  to  foreign 
markets,  and  also  shipments  coastwise,  and  the  in- 
voices are  readily  taken  by  manufacturers.  It  is  not 
probable  that  cotton  will  ever  give  place  to  tobacco; 


but,  should  the  prices  of  the  former  continue  to  de- 
cline, as  those  of  the  latter  have  been  maintained  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  it  would  not  be  a sub- 
ject ol  surprise  if  a compromise  between  the  plan- 
ters should  be  the  result. 

“Georgia  and  Alabama  also  grow  the  article,  and, 
within  the  last  year  nr  two,  the  section  known  as  the 
‘Cherokee  country’ has  produced  freely,  and  those 
few  who  have  embarked  small  capitals  in  the  enter- 
prize,  conceive  the  investments  good  ones.  The  par- 
cels which  have  sold  in  the  Mobile  market,  [for some 
10  or  20  hhds.  have  been  recentlv  there],  were  con- 
sidered equal  to  -Virginia  seconds,’  and  commanded 
full  prices. 

“The  tobacco  of  Indiana  classes  with  the ‘Ohio 
qualities’ — the  yield  is  not  large — not  exceeding,  an- 
nually, 2 to  3.000  hhds.,  while  Ohio  produces8  to 
10  000.  Kentucky  grows  it  extensively.  There  are 
fifty  counties  in  the  state,  each  of  which  produces, 
on  an  average,  750  hhds.  annually.  The  most  pro- 
ductive lands  lie  on  the  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Cumber- 
land, Green,  and  Banner  rivers.  From  3 to  5,000 
are  annually  forwarded  east,  via  the  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania canals,  and  the  residue,  except  for  home 
use,  is  sent  to  New  Orleans.  The  article  grown  in 
this  state,  in  the  border  parts. of  Tennessee,  and  most 
of  the  other  western  states,  is  of  a quality  distinct 
from  that  grown  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Allegha- 
ny mountains — it  is  used  almost  exclusively  for 
smoking,  although  occasionally,  small  lots  are  met 
with,  which  are  manufactured  into  chewing  tobacco, 
but  it  is  generally  converted  into  cigars.  In  Europe, 
nearly  all  the  tobacco  which  descends  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  and  is  brought  to  that  market,  is 
denominated  Kentucky. 

“Early  attempts  to  prepare  Kentucky  tobacco  for 
chewing  have  failed,  other  efforts  have  not  since  been 
made.  The  objection  arises,  it  is  said,  to  chewing, 
that  the  tobacco  assumes  a spongy  property — the  quid 
increases  to  an  unusual  size;  and  besides,  however 
favorable  the  appearance,  soon  after  the  leaf  is  ma- 
nufactured into  ‘lumps,’  it  loses  its  blackish,  rich  co- 
lor, and  becomes,  soon  after  exposure  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  what  is  termed  ‘frosted.’  This 
unfavorable  mutation  is  supposed  to  be  occasioned 
from  the  quantity  of  nitrous  fluid  it  imbibes  during 
the  process  of  vegetation.  These  latter  remarks 
are  intended  to  apply  solely  to  the  product  of  Ken- 
tucky. In  the  New  England  states,  the  article  of  to- 
bacco is  also  cultivated  to  a kind  of  fanciful  extent, 
and  little  is  sent  abroad — Connecticut  forming  an 
exception;  for  in  this  state  is  grown  what  is  termed 
the  ‘seed  leaf,’  the  product  of  the  Cuba  seed,  and  the 
yield  is  probably  half  a million  of  pounds  annually. 
The  flavor  approximates  very  nearly  the  Cuba  to- 
bacco, and  the  leaf  will  command  the  highest  prices; 
and,  besides  that  which  is  manufactured  into  cigars 
at  home,  considerable  portions  are  exported  to\he 
north  of  Europe. 

“The  quality  degenerates,  however,  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  years,  and  then  recourse  is  again  had 
to  the  foreign  seed  for  sowing. 

“Tobacco  for  chewing  is  furnished  almost  exclu- 
sively by  Virginia;  certainly  ‘the  best’  is  from  that 
state. 

“That  portion  of  North  Carolina  by  which  it  is 
bounded,  and  whose  waters  have  their  source  in  the 
higher  regions,  and  which  mingle  with  those  of  the 
former,  produce,  to  a small  extent,  an  article  which 
loses  very  little,  probably,  in  comparison  with  the 
‘Virginia  weed.’ 

“The  soil  and  climate  appear  peculiarly  adapted  to 
its  cultivation;  the  leaf  is  rich  in  color,  and  heavy  in 
consequence  of  its  ‘fatness.’ 

“The  foreign  exports  have  always  been  large,  and 
considerable  portions  are  also  exported  for  smoking 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  snuff. 

“The  loss  in  its  manufacture  is  very  small,  for 
there  is  a market  ever  for  the  offals.  The  stems 
will  generally  bear  freight,  and  are  exported  to 
Germany,  where  they  are  flattened  and  cut  into 
small  fibres  for  smoking,  arid  are  so  used  by  the  pea- 
santry. 

“In  all  the  states  not  hitherto  named,  among  which 
is  Maryland,  (which  grows  annually  30,000  hogs- 
heads or  upwards),  the  article  is  almost  exclusively- 
adapted  for  smoking,  or  for  the  manufacture  of  snuff; 
in  the  former  in  pipes,  or  by  being  converted  into 
cigars. 

“There  is  a want  of  uniformity  in  the  weight  of 
hogsheads;  the  average  of  the  smaller,  as  Maryland, 
Ohio,  &c.  being  about  800  lbs.  while  those  of  the 
larger,  in  which  Virginia  is  the  more  prominent,  ave- 
rage about  1,400;  those  of  Kentucky,  and  some  other 
western  states,  are  about  1,300.  In  speaking  of  hogs- 
heads generally,  the  average  of  the  producing  states 
is  called  1,000  lbs.  per  hhd. 

“Manufactured  tobacco  for  chewing,  which  is 
mostly  to  be  met  with  in  boxes,  (instead  of  ke^s,  as 
formerly),  is  selected  and  compressed  with  great 
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care — the  average  of  the  boxes  about  150  lbs.  nett; 
and  a bale  or  ceroon  of  foreign  average  about  100 
lbs.  nett.” 

Consumption  of  tobacco.* 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  in  the  consump- 
tion of  tobacco  in  the  United  States.  The  great 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  a fair  result  as  to  the  quantity 
consumed  arises  from  the  want  of  proper  returns  by 
the  tobacco  growing  states,  showing  the  quantity 
grown,  the  number  of  hogsheads  inspected  and  ex- 
ported. In  the  absence  of  this  datum,  and  from  the 
general  use  of  tobacco  in  this  country,  it  may  easily 
be  imagined  how  erroneous  opinions  are  formed  and 
extravagant  views  taken  of  the  quantity  consumed, 
when  the  extraordinary  growth  of  other  staples  is 
made  the  standards  of  comparison;  and  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  population,  at  the  rate  of  3?  per  cent, 
per  annum,  supervenes  to  stimulate  the  mind  in  its 
conjectures  on  the  subject.  In  no  instance  has  the 
basis  been  given  on  which  the  estimate  of  consump- 
tion was  made;  and  the  reason  is,  no  datum  existed,  or, 
if  in  existence,  it  was  not  accessible. 

The  exports  and  imports  of  tobacco,  taken  from 
the  records  of  the  government,  afforded  the  only  ap- 
proximate test  of  the  consumption,  and  that  is  solely 
a matter  of  inference.  Thus  it  is  we  have  to  grope 
in  the  dark  for  statistical  conclusions  upon  the  sub- 
ject affecting  the  interests  of  a million  of  people  con- 
nected with  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  this 
important  staple. 

The  probable  quantity  consumed,  however,  may 
be  approximated  by  assuming  the  difference  between 
the  growth  and  the  quantity  exported  as  the  amount 
consumed;  and,  with  this  view,  the  average  growth 
of  tobacco  of  five  of  the  states,  (taking  a series  of 
years,  say  from  1820  to  1840),  compared  with  the 
total  exports  for  the  same  period,  will  come  as  near 
to  the  amount  consumed  as  any  other  basis  can  afford. 
Averaging  the  growth,  therefore,  of 


Maryland 
Virginia 
N.  Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


at  22,600  hhds.  for  20  years. 


39,200  “ 

8,750  “ 

16,550  “ 

30,000  hhds.  for  20  years. 

Hhds. 

117,100 

20  years. 

Hhds. 

2,342,000 

From  this  deduct  the  to- 
tal export  for  20  years  1,792,000 

Leaves  hhds.  550,000 

for  the  home  consumption,  being  nearly  one-fourth 

of  the  quantity  grown. 

The  export  of  1841  was  147,793  hogsheads — be- 
ing an  increase  over  the  export  of  1840  of  23  per 


*“It  has  been  stated  that  the  annual  consumption 
now  amounts  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  of 
pounds — giving  seven  pounds  to  every  man,  woman, 
and  child.  The  sum  annually  paid  by  the  consumers 
of  this  quantity  of  tobacco,  in  its  manufactured  state, 
has  been  computed,  by  a writer  in  the  ‘Portsmouth 
Journal,’  at  $20,000,000.”  Dr.  Mussey,  in  his  “Es- 
say on  the  influence  of  tobacco  on  life  and  health,” 
says:  “Eighty  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  cigars,  ac- 
cording to  estimate,  were  consumed  in  the  city  of 
New  York  in  1810;  at  that  rate  the  present  annual 
consumption  would  amount  to  more  than  200,000 
dollars. 

“The  Reverened  O.  Fowler,  from  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  statistics  of  tobacco  consumption  in  the 
U.  S.  estimates  the  annual  cost  at  $10,000,000;  time 
lost  by  the  use  of  it  at  $12,000,000;  pauper  tax  which 
it  occasions  at  $3,000,000. 

“This  estimate  I believe  to  be  considerably  below 
the  truth;  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  consumption 
of  tobacco  in  this  country  is  eight  times  as  great  as  in 
France,  and  three  times  as  great  as  in  England,  in 
proportion  to  the  population. 

“According  to  the  editor  of  the  ‘New  York  Com- 
mercial Advertiser,’  100,000  persons  in  the  city 
(about  one-third  of  the  whole  population;  are  sup- 
posed to  be  smokers,  and  the  average  cost  to  each 
smoker  is  computed  to  be  10  cents  a day;  total  daily 
$10,000,  and  the  annual  cost  $3,650,000.” 

[American  Almanac. 

“In  1834,  the  consumption  of  tobacco  in  value  was 
estimated  by  Mr.  Hunt,  (editor  of  ‘Hunt’s  Merchants’ 
Magazine,’)  at  $16,000,000,  of  which  $9,000,000  were 
supposed  to  have  been  for  smoking  Spanish  cigars 
$6  000,000  for  smoking  American  tobacco  and  chew- 
ing, (equal  to  the  value  of  the  annual  export),  and  $500- 
000  for  snuff.  In  1838,  the  consumption  of  tobacco  had 
increased  to  100,000,000  of  pounds,  valued  at$20,000- 
000  cost  to  the  consumers.”  It  is  regretted  that  no 
data  are  given  on  which  the  above  estimate  is  made. 
Mr.  Lyford  estimates  the  consumption  at  one-fourth 
of  the  quantity  grown  in  the  United  States. 


centum;  over  1839,  87  per  centum;  over  1838,  47  per 
centum;  and,  when  compared  with  the  quantity 
grown  in  the  United  States  and  its  territories,  which, 
according  to  the  census  of  1840,  amounted  to  185,136 
hogsheads,  will  show  the  consumption  to  be  one- 
fourth,  viz: 

The  quantity  grown  in  1840,  185,136  hhds. 

Export  of  1841,  147,793 


Amount  of  consumption,  37,343 

Mr.  Dodge  estimates  the  consumption  at  75,000 
hogsheads,  which  he  believes  to  be  far  below  the 
quantity. 

The  consumption  in  England  of  tobacco,  in  1786, 
was  6.846,606  lbs.;  in  1825,  14,510,551  lbs.;  in  1838, 
23,149,726  lbs. — being  an  increase  of  consumption 
over  the  first  period  of  338  per  cent,  and  over  the 
latter  59  per  cent.  Owing  to  the  system  of  smug- 
gling tobacco  into  the  kingdom,  caused  by  the  high 
duty,  the  official  statements  do  not  afford  safe 
data  as  to  the  amount  imported  or  consumed;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  the  importation  and  consump- 
tion would  be  one-fourth  part  greater  if  the  duty  was 
less. 

The  total  importation  into  Great  Britain,  from 
1786  to  1838,  was  1,242,972  hhds.  allowing  1,200 
pounds  for  each.  The  total  re-exportation  for  the 
same  period  was  682,385  hhds.  and  the  consumption 
391,379  hhds.  The  duty  paid  upon  601,797  hhds. 
imported  into  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  from 
1790,  was  =£97,088,448,  equal  to  $346,024,558  the 
original  cost  of  the  tobacco  charged  with  this 
enormous  amount,  at  6 cents  the  pound,  being  but 
$43,829,384. 

The  average  importation  into  France  of  American 
tobacco,  from  1820  to  1840,  was  7,341  hhds.  From 
a French  memorial  on  the  commerce  and  navigation 
between  France  and  the  United  States  communicated 
by  A.  De  Bacourt,  the  French  minister,  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  and  submitted  to  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means  in  July,  1841,  I find  that  the  A- 
merican  tobacco  forms  four-fifths  of  the  whole  im- 
ports of  foreign  tobacco  into  France;  that,  from  1828 
to  1838,  there  has  been  a continual  increase  in  the 
quantity  imported,  with  the  exception  of  the  year 
1831.  The  import  in  1828  was  952,851  kilogrammes, 
and  in  1840  it  reached  6,249,627  kilogrammes,  equal 
to  14,060,411  lbs. 

The  editor  of  the  “Register”!  says,  “that  the  con- 
sumption of  American  tobacco  was  far  from  attain- 
ing in  France,  at  the  time  when  that  branch  of  com- 
merce was  free,  the  amount  to  which  it  has  now 
reached.  During  the  period  from  1806  to  1810,  un- 
der the  free  ‘regime,’  the  average  quantity  introduc- 
ed every  year  was  but  2,742,020  kilogrammes,  while 
that  average,  from  1826  to  1835,  went  up  to  3,242,- 
883  kilogrammes;  and  that,  in  the  ten  years  between 
1830  and  1840,  it  reached  6,249,627  kilogrammes. — 
It  must  be  remarked,  besides,  that  the  free ‘regime’ 
existed  during  the  French  empire,  when  France  had 
a much  more  extended  territory,  and  a population 
much  larger  than  at  the  present  time.”  However 
this  may  be,  it  appears,  from  a memoir  presented  to 
M.  De  Vergennes  in  1785,  the  value  of  the  consump- 
tion was  estimated  at  ten  millions  of  livres,  nearly 
equal  to  two  millions  of  dollars,  while  in  1836,  the 
supply  furnished  for  that  year  had  reached  only  to 
the  value  of  $907,000. 

Manufactured  tobacco. 

In  the  absence  of  any  authoritative  source  in  rela- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  tobacco  manufactured  in  the 
U.  States,  reference  may  be  had  to  the  table  of  ex- 
ports for  the  quantity  and  value  therein  stated,  and 
lea^e  the  consumption  of  the  same  by  the  people  of 
the  U.  S.  to  be  inferred  from  the  average  growth  of 
a number  of  years,  and  the  amount  exported,  as  has 
already  been  observed. 

The  manufacture  of  tobacco  has  increased  four- 
fold since  1790.  The  quantity  exported  from  1821 
to  1840  shows  an  increase  over  the  preceding  thirty 
years  of  483  per  cent.  From  1821  to  1830,  the  ex- 
port was  22,867,262  lbs.  valued  at  $1,946,410;  from 
1830  to  1840  the  export  was  35,117,369  lbs. — an  in- 
crease of  53  per  cent,  and  valued  at  $3,620,171. 

From  1833  to  1840,  the  quantity  of  tobacco  of  fo- 
reign growth,  imported  in  a manufactured  state,  a- 
mounted  to  638,827  boxes  of  cigars,  containing  1,000 
each,  and  valued  at  $7,006,788;  snuff  72,839  lbs.  and 
crude  tobacco  121,133  lbs.  valued  at  $63,619.  A very 
small  quantity  is  exported. 

From  a review  of  the  subject  as  above  detailed, 
the  great  inequality  between  the  return  made  to  the 
planters  and  the  enormous  amount  levied  by  Euro- 
pean governments  upon  our  staple,  is  very  evident. 
What-would  be  the  effect  upon  the  tobacco  interest, 
if  foreign  restrictions  were  removed  and  free  impor- 
tation allowed,  is  a matter  about  which  a diversity  of 
opinions  may  be  entertained.  The  capacity  to  grow 
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tobacco  in  the  U.  States  has  been  shown.  An  open 
and  free  competition,  in  the  absence  of  onerous  du- 
ties abroad,  might  lead  to  such  an  extensive  culture 
as  to  depreciate  the  article,  unless  the  demand  kept 
pace  with  the  supply. 

[Here  follow  tabular  statements  from  A to  U,  in- 
clusive, of  which  we  have  room  to  give  only  a brief 
abstract]: 

A.  Statement  of  tobacco  imported  and  exported 
annually  into  and  from  England  and  Scotland  during 
the  period  from  1761  to  1775. 

The  average  yearly  imports  were  84,957,539 
pounds;  70,798  hhds.  The  average  yearly  exports 
73,050,546  lbs.;  60,875  hhds. — average  yearly  con- 
sumption, 11,906,992  lbs.;  9,922  hhds.  Excess  of 
imports  over  exports,  178,604,890  lbs.;  148,837  hhds. 

B.  Showing  the  quantity  of  tobacco  exported  from 
the  United  Colonies  from  1772  to  1782  inclusive. — 
Total  pounds  exported,  484,145,972 — consumed  or 
remaining  on  hand  in  Great  Britain,  191,752,506  lbs. 
do.  in  other  countries  in  Europe,  292,371,966  lbs. 

C.  1.  Quantity  of  tobacco  exported  from  the  U. 
States  from  1787  to  1789,  inclusive.  Total  pounds 
exported,  267,311,000 — consumed,  or  remaining  on 
hand  in  Great  Britain,  133,811,431  lbs. — in  other 
countries  of  Europe,  133,500,159  lbs. 

C.  2.  Tobacco,  snuff  and  manufactured  tobacco, 
exported  from  the  United  States  from  1790  to  1820, 
inclusive,  and  its  value  since  1802.  2,028,401  hogs- 
heads leaf  tobacco,  average  price  for  eighteen  years, 
$89  45  per  hogshead.  Total  value  since  1802, 
$108,282,696.  Snuff  and  manufactured  tobacco,  12,- 
048,396  lbs. 

D.  Number  of  pounds  weight  of  tobacco  imported 
into  and  re-exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  from 
1785  to  to  1838,  inclusive.  Imported,  1,49 1,567,484 
— re-exported,  viz:  raw,  818,862,744 — manufactured 
39,159.694 — delivered  for  home  consumption,  469,- 
655,681.  It  was  asserted  in  parliament  in  1833,  that 
the  consumption  of  tobacco  in  1832  had  increased  31 
per  cent,  since  1814. 

E.  Statement  of  the  number  of  pounds  of  tobacco 
charged  with  duty,  and  amount  of  duty  paid  on  the 
same,  from  1798  to  1838,  (5  years  excepted).  Total 
pounds  charged  with  duty,  722,156,057  or  601,797 
hhds.  Amount  of  duty  paid,  <£97,088;448,  or  $346,- 
024,558,  at  $4  80  to  £s.  Average  per  year,  13,995 
hhds.  Consumption,  8,153  hhds.  Yearly  balance, 
5,842  hhds. 

F.  Statement  of  the  tobacco,  snuff  and  manufac- 
tured tobacco,  exported  from  the  United  States  an- 
nually, from  1821  to  1840,  inclusive.  In  1821,  66,- 
858  hogsheads — value,  $5,648,962 — average  value 
per  hogshead,  $84  49 — pounds  of  snuff,  44,552 — 
pounds  of  manufactured  tobacco,  1,332,949 — value  of 
two  last,  $149,083.  Total  value  of  tobacco  trade, 
$5,798,045.  In  1840,  119,484  hhds.  Value,  $9,883,- 
957 — average  value  per  hhd.  $81  05.  Total  in  20 
years,  1,792,000  hhds.  Value,  $131,346,514 — aver- 
age value  per  hhds.  $73  21 — pounds  of  manufactured 
tobacco,  57,196,254 — of  snuff,  788,477 — value  of 
snuff  and  manufactured  tobacco,  $5,566,581.  Total 
value  of  tobacco  trade,  $127,029,138.  In  1841, 
147,793  hhds.  Value,  $12,573,244. 

G.  Statements  showing  to  what  countries  the  lar- 
ger portion  of  tobacco  is  exported  annually,  from 
1821  to  1840,  inclusive.  England,  521,640  hhds. — 
Value,  $50,194,456.  France,  146,834  hhds.  Value, 
$16,361,346.  Holland,  423,707  hhds.  Value,  $21,- 
907,465.  Germany,  373,948  hhds.  Value,  $18,734,- 
186.  All  other  countries,  322,901  hhds. 

H.  Statement  of  manufactured  tobacco  imported 
into  the  United  Stales,  from  1820  to  1840.  Cigars, 
boxes  (containing  1,000  each),  638,857.  Value, 
$7,006,788 — pounds  snuff,  72,839 — other  than  snuff 
and  cigars,  121,133  pounds — value  $63,619. 

I. 


t'ounas  oj  looacco  gamerea  in  eacn  siaie  .. .. . 

1840,  as  appears  by  the  census  of  1840. 

Pounds. 


Stales. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts  . 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 
Vermont 
New  York 


. 30 
. 115 

64,956 
. 347 

471,655 
. 585 

744 


New  Jersey  . 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland  . 
Virginia 

North  Carolina  . 
South  Carolina 
Georgia  . 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


. 1,922 
. 325,008 
272 
24,816,012 
75,347,106 
16,772,359 
. 51,519 
. 161,804 
273,302 
. 83,471 

119,824 
25,550,432. 
53,436,909 
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•Ohio 

8,942.275 

Indiana 

. 1,820,306 

Illinois 

. 564,329 

Missouri  . 

. 9,067,913 

Arkansas  .... 

. 148,439 

Michigan  ...... 

. 1,602 

Florida  ...... 

75,274 

WiskoosaB  

115 

Iowa  ...... 

8,075 

District,  of  Columbia  . 

. 55,550 

Total  in  the  United  States 

222,163,336 

Hogsheads  185,134,  at  1,200  pounds  each. 

K.  Statistical  table  showing  the  aggregate  amount 
of  manufactures  of  tobacco,  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed, and  capital  invested  in  the  United  States. 

Value  of  mam  i-  JVo.  of  per- 


invested. 

$201,425 
' 730,979 
1,748,045 
402,954 


Richmond,  March  23,  1842.  I and  foreign  countries.  The  sugar  culture  is  one  of 
Sir:  I have  to  own  your  letter  of  the  17th,  asking  | the  most  important  interests  of  this  country  and  the 
my  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  protecting  our  tobacco  : present  mistaken  policy  of  the  government  would,  if 


factured  arti-  sons  c ni- 
cies. ployed. 

Eastern  states  $399,158  696 

Northern  mid’l.  do.  1,474,329  1,725 

Southern  “ “ 2,827,856  4,136 

Western  states  855,747  1,112 

L.  Statement  showing  the  quantity  of  tobacco  i 
spected  in  the  state  of  Virginia  from  1821  to  1841. — 
In  1821,  28,599  hhds— in  1840,  50,931  hhds.  Total 
805,070  hhds. 

M.  Account  of  the  number  of  pounds  weight  of 
leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco  that  paid  duty  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for 
the  year  ending  5th  January,  1840.  Leaf  tobacco, 
22,971,406  pounds — gross  amount  of  duty  received 
^3,431,908— manufactured  tobacco  and  cigars  196,021 
pounds — duty  <£88, 176— snuff  278  pounds — duty  <£83. 

N.  Statement  showing  the  distribution  of  the  to- 
bacco in  pounds  re-exported  in  each  year  since  1826 
to  1831  from  Great  Britain. 

O.  Statement  showing  the  number  of  hogsheads  of 
tobacco  actually  consumed  in  Europe,  and  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  revenue  derived  by  each  govern- 
ment from  the  same.  Germany  38,000  hhds — reve- 
nue $1,200,000 — duty  paid  $3  23 — Great  Britain 
18,000  hhds — revenue  $17,275,000 — duty  paid  $72  75. 
France  10,000  hhds — revenue  $5,500,000. — (Mono- 
poly or  $1  87  for  every  2 pounds  not  exceeding  22 
pounds  weight) — all  other  countries  20,396  hhds — 
revenue  $11,096,820.  Total  number  of  hogsheads 
consumed  in  Europe  86,396. 

P.  Statement  showing  the  quantity  of  tobacco 
grown  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  &c.  Germany, 
33,333  hhds — Austria  and  dominions,  29,166 — France, 
21,666— Russia,  17,500— Cuba,  10,746,000,  &c.  &c. 
Total,  125,900. 

Q.  Tariff  of  import  duties  on  tobacco  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries. 

Tobacco. 

Manufactured.  Unmanufactured. 
United  States,  10  cents  per  pound.  15  per  cent. 
Great  Britain,  $2  16  “ 72  cts.  per  lb. 

France,  prohibited.  — 

Cigars.  Snuff. 

United  States,  $2  50  per  1,000  12  cts.  per  lb. 

Great  Britain,  $2  16  per  pound  $1  44  per  pound. 
France,  &c.  &c. 

R.  Report  on  the  legislation,  &c.  of  foreign  coun- 
tries on  tobacco,  by  Joshua  Dodge,  esq.  Of  36 
states  in  Europe,  there  is  in  24  of  them  perfect  free- 
dom of  competition  in  every  species  of  industry  ex- 
ercised in  the  article  of  tobacco.  Six  (viz:  Sardinia, 
Spain,  Roman  states,  France,  Austria  and  Parma) 
have  adopted  the  system  of  monopoly,  or  of  a state 
regie.  Five  have  adopted  the  system  of  farming  the 
tobacco,  (viz.  Portugal,  Naples,  Tuscany,  Poland, 
and  the  Canton  of  Valais,  in  Switzerland.) 

S.  Chronology  and  statistics  of  tobacco. 

T.  An  analysis  of  the  constituent  parts  of  tobacco 

U.  Letters  in  relation  to  countervailing  duties,  &c. 

House  of  representatives,  May  11, 1842. 
Dear  sir:  Since  the  adoption,  by  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, of  the  resolution  offered  by  me,  calling 
on  your  department  for  information  relative  to  the 
growth,  consumption,  rate  of  duties,  and  exportation 
of  tobacco,  I have  received  letters  from  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  extensive  dealers  in  Virginia. 
As  distinguished  gentlemen  from  one  or  two  of  the 
tobacco-growing  states  have  recently  invited  public 
attention  to  this  subject,  1 have  taken  the  liberty  of 
enclosing  the  letters  from  the  Virginia  dealers  to  you, 
and  should  be  pleased,  should  it  meet  your  approba- 
tion, to  have  them  inserted  in  the  document  now  be- 
ing prepared  by  you  on  our  tobacco  trade.  The  let- 
ters are  from  gentlemen  in  different  quarters  of  the 
state,  of  deservedly  high  standing,  and  of  known  ca- 
pacity and  experience  in  business;  and  this  circum- 
stance in  conjunction  with  the  remarkable  coinci- 
dence of  opinion  and  agreement  in  their  views  in  re- 
gard to  our  tobacco  trade,  imparts  additional  weight 
to  their  suggestions.  Respectfully,  your  obedient 
EDMUND  W.  HUBARD. 
Hob.  Walter  Forward. 


trade  by  retaliatory  duties.  I enclose  an  article, 
written  by  myself  and  published  in  the  Whig  of  18th 
December,  1840,  which  was  suggested  to  my  mind 
in  consequence  of  Gov.  Gilmer’s  message  to  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature,  and  the  tobacco  convention  held 
about  the  same  time  in  Maryland.  By  this  you  will 
see  that  I do  not  think  it  would  benefit  Virginia  to 
get  the  European  markets,  say  England,  France,  Italy 
and  Spain,  to  reduce  the  duties  very  low  on  tobacco; 
at  any  rate,  I would  not  regulate  them  by  retaliatory 
duties.  At  the  same  time,  I am  in  favor  of  a high 
tariff',  and  to  discriminate  so  far  as  to  give  a favora- 
ble and  decided  protection  to  all  articles  of  home 
manufacture;  and  this,  I consider  we  have  a right  to 
do.  I am,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  GRAY. 

Hon.  E.  W.  Hubard. 


Farmville,  March  24,  1842. 

Dear  sir:  Your  letter  of  the  21st  was  received 
this  morning,  and  I hasten  to  give  you  a very  con- 
densed sketch  of  my  views  on  our  foreign  tobacco 
trade. 

It  appears  from  your  letter  that  you  apprehend  an 
attempt  from  certain  parties  to  disturb  the  existing 
relation  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  on 
the  tobacco  trade.  As  things  stand,  we  have  a mo- 
nopoly of  this  trade  with  that  power;  and  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  result  of  very  short-sighted  statesman- 
ship to  object  to  the  present  excise  regulations  of 
England,  on  a subject  which  can  affect  only  her  own 
subjects.  The  English  pay  the  duty  on  such  tobacco 
as  they  consume,  to  their  own  government,  as  a part 
of  its  revenue,  just  as  they  pay  for  the  lights  in  their 
windows;  and  our  tobacco  planters  have  just  as  much 
color  to  demur  to  the  one  tax  as  to  the  other.  The 
larger  amount  of  revenue  a government  can  derive 
from  a given  subject,  the  better  for  itself;  and  cer- 
tainly such  a result  cannot  affect  the  grower  and 
furnisher  of  the  subject  unless  it  abridges  the  con- 
sumption. But  suppose  it  can  be  established  that  the 
consumption  is  lessened  by  the  excise.  Be  it  so; 
and  we  will  also  suppose  that  Great  Britain,  in  con- 
formity with  the  wishes  of  some  of  our  people,  re- 
duce the  duty  of  tobacco  one-half.  What  think  you 
would  result?  Why,  I apprehend  something  like 
this:  she  would  grant  the  privilege  of  growth  to  her 
subjects  at  home  and  also  to  her  colonies — the  one 
to  raise  at  home,  and  the  others  to  export  as  much 
tobacco  as  might  furnish  the  deficiency  in  the  exist- 
ing rate  of  duty.  I apprehend  that,  by  this  process, 
we  should  make  an  Irishman’s  profit — gain  a loss  in 
the  transaction.  In  France,  the  Government  holds 
the  trade,  and,  in  order  to  make  as  much  revenue  as 
possible  from  our  tobacco,  they  have  restricted  the 
growth  of  this  article  to  four  provinces  in  the  king- 
dom. A little  injudicious  tampering  will  drive  her 
to  do  what  every  well  informed  man  knows  she  can 
do — to  grow  the  whole  of  her  own  tobacco.  At  one 
period  she  grew  18,000  hhds.  in  France  proper,  and 
she  could  easily  derive  from  her  colonies  such  de- 
ficiency as  might  occur.  The  same  may  be  said  ol 
all  the  German  states.  There  they  have  always 
grown  tobacco  to  a considerable  extent,  and  when 
the  price  of  tobacco  in  this  country,  from  whatever 
cause  it  may  arise,  becomes  excessive,  the  people 
take  but  little,  and  that  little  is  generally  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  shipper. 

In  looking  at  this  whole  subject  I am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  it  should  be  left  untouched.  I am  per- 
fectly in  the  dark  when  I attempt  to  apprehend  any 
good  that  may  result  from  change;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  I think  1 can  see  evils  that  may  ruin  this 
branch  of  our  trade.  I have  given  you  a very  im- 
perfect outline  of  my  opinions  on  this  branch  of  our 
trade,  and  I fear  you  will  derive  nothing  valuable 
from  them.  Let  them  pass  for  what  they  are  worth, 
Yours,  T.  LYLE. 

Hon.  E.  W-  Hubard. 

Many  additional  letters  of  gentlemen  of  various 
parts  of  Virginia,  of  similar  import  were  addressed 
to  Mr.  Hubard. 
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SENATE. 

Conrad,  of  Louisiana,  presented 


June  23.  Mr. 

35  memorials  from  citizens  of  Louisiana  praying  an 
augmentation  of  duty  on  foreign  sugars. 

Mr.  C.  expressed  his  gratification  that  the  feeling 
in  favor  of  a tariff  was  becoming  universal,  and  that 
it  was  beginning  to  be  viewed  as  a national  and  not  a 
party  question,  and  also  as  a question  between  our  own 


persevered  in,  consign  it  to  a speedy  and  inevitable 
destruction. 

Mr.  Evans  introduced  a bill  to  define  and  establish 
the  fiscal  year  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 
The  first  section  provides  that  after  1st  July,  1843, 
every  fiscal  year  shall  commence  on  the  1st  of  July 
and  terminate  on  the  succeeding  30th  of  June;  the 
succeeding  sections  provide  that,  all  future  estimates 
shall  be  made  accordingly.  The  bill  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a third  reading. 

The  bill  providing  for  the  claims  arising  from  Dan- 
cing Rabbit  Creek  treaty  was  then  taken  up  and  after 
a few  remarks  from  Messrs.  Phelps  and  Henderson, 
was  postponed  until  to-morrow. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Evans,  the  revenue  bill  was  then 
taken  up;  when 

Mr.  E.  rose  and  explained  at  length  the  object  of 
the  bill  and  the  amendment  proposed,  which  was 
simply  to  leave  all  that  relates  to  the  distribution 
and  the  revenue  as  it  now  is  until  the  1st  August, 
1842.  Mr.  E.  went  into  a history  of  the  wants  of  the 
treasury,  and  maintained  that  less  than  a sum  of 
twenty  two  millions  would  not  meet  the  expenditures 
of  the  year.  The  receipts  must  fall  very  far  short  of 
that  sum,  and  could  not  be  more,  unless  there  was 
some  extra  legislation,  than  fourteen  to  sixteen  mil- 
lions. He  proposed  to  strike  the  following  proviso 
from  the  house  bill: 

Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
suspend  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  any  thing  herein  contained,  and  any  thing 
contained  in  the  proviso  to  the  sixth  section  of  the 
act  approved  fourth  September,  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-one,  entitled  ‘an  act  to  appropriate  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  and  to  grant 
pre-emption  rights,’  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.” 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“That  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  authorised  and  directed  by  the  act  of  con- 
gress of  the  4th  September,  1841,  entitled  ‘an  act  to 
appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  and  to 
grant  pre-emption  rights,’  shall  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  suspended  and  postponed  until  the  first  day 
of  August,  1842;  and  the  said  act  of  the  4th  Septem- 
ber, 1841,  shall  be  no  otherwise  affected  or  modified 
than  merely  to  postpone  to  the  said  first  of  August 
next  the  distribution  of  said  proceeds  directed  by 
that  act  to  be  made  on  the  1st  July,  1842,  any  thing 
in  this  act,  or  the  said  act  of  the  4th  September,  1841, 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.” 

Mr.  Evans,  in  explaining  the  bill,  gave  briefly  the 
necessities  which  existed  for  its  passage.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful  whether  there  was  any  law  by 
which  any  duties  could  be  collected  after  the  30th 
of  June,  unless  this  bill  was  passed,  except  perhaps, 
in  the  case  of  a few  articles,  the  duties  upon  which 
had  been  imposed  by  a law  of  the  last  session. 

He  was  of  opinion,  as  well  as  other  senators  about 
him,  that  there  would  be  no  such  law.  He  turned 
to  the  compromise  act  and  argued  that  it  left  no  such 
law  after  the  30th  June.  Until  the  last  day  of  June, 
the  duties,  thus  modified  and  reduced  by  the  act,  are 
continued;  but  there  is  nothing  continued  after  that 
time.  But  there  is  another  provision  showing  that 
express  legislation  was  contemplated  and  required, 
arid  that  no  duties  could  be  collected  after  the  30th  of 
June,  without  a special  law. 

The  senate  would  see  the  necessity  of  passing  some 
bill,  as  atemporary  measure.  It  was  doubtful  whether 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  if  the  rate  of  duties 
were  settled,  could  execute  the  law  providing  for 
home  valuation. 

It  was  said  that  it  was  a violation  of  the  compro- 
mise, because  it  continues  a rate  of  duty  beyond  20 
per  cent,  after  the  30th  of  June.  But  does  any  sena- 
tor really  suppose  that  no  rate  of  duty  beyond  20  per 
cent,  can  be  collected,  without  violating  the  compro- 
mise. The  compromise  has  been  violated,  for  the 
act  of  last  session  will  continue  in  force,  and  that  al- 
lows duty  beyond  20  per  cent. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  government 
with  a revenue  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  millions.  But, 
sir,  it  is  no  violation  of  the  compromise.  No  one 
supposed  that  20  per  cent,  was  to  be  adhered  to,  if  it 
should  be  proved  entirely  inadequate,  to  carry  on  the 
government. 

Again,  it  was  objected  to  this  bill  that  it  violated 
the  clause  of  the  distribution  act  which  suspends  that 
act,  in  case  the  duties  exceed  20  per  cent. 

To  obviate  this  objection  to  the  bill,  he  would  pro- 
pose to  postpone  till  the  ls<  of  August  the  operation  of  the 
distribution  act— that  is  to  postpone  it  to  the  same 
time  that  the  revenue  laws  are  postponed  to. 

The  distribution  would  not  takd  effect  on  the  1st 
of  July.  But,  if  by  the  1st  of  August  a revenue  bill 
passed,  raising  duties  over  20  per  cent,  without  re- 
pealing the  distribution  law,  the  distribution  law 
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wruld  expire.  If  no  act  passed  on  the  subject,  then 
the  distribution  act  would  be  in  force  on  the  1st  of 
August. 

Mr.  Woodbury  conceded  that  the  act  of  1333,  se- 
cured the  collection  of  a duty  of  20  per  cent. 

The  power  of  collection  was  still  preserved  by  the 
act  of  July,  1832,  which  the  compromise  only  modi- 
fied in  amount,  and  did  not  repeal  the  right  to  collect. 
He  read  the  passages  from  both  acts,  to  show  that 
the  power  of  collection  was  not  impaired  by  the 
compromise  act.  Both  acts,  and  the  great  object  of 
the  compromise  act,  did  not  look  to  such  a strict 
construction.  If  the  fifth  section  was  to  be  so  strictly 
construed,  there  never  could  be  any  authority  for 
collecting  over  20  percent. 

Mr.  Huntington  argued  to  show  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  passing  this  law,  on  the  ground  that  no 
duties  could  he  collected  under  the  compromise  act 
after  the  30th  June.  He  dissented  from  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  by  the  senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
arid  contended  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
would  be  called  upon  to  decide  the  question.  He 
denied  the  possibility  of  carr>  ing  out  the  law  of  1832 
by  the  law  of  1833,  as  they  were  opposed  to  each 
other  in  mode  of  valuation,  besides  being  irreconci- 
leable  as  to  the  amount  of  duty.  Butthe  compromise 
act  had  not  left  the  matter  open  to  construction;  for 
it  provided  for  the  repeal  of  all  acts  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  itself. 

He  understood  that  there  was  a vessel  laden  with 
with  foreign  goods,  at  this  very  moment,  beating  on 
and  off  the  Hook,  waiting  for  the  1st  of  July  to  enter 
New  York,  in  view  of  landing  her  cargo  free  of  duty; 
and  she  will  do  it  with  impunity,  if  this  bill  is  not 
passed. 

The  debate  on  this  proposition  was  continued  by 
Messrs.  Walker,  White , and  others;  when 

Mr.  Berrien  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  adding 
the  following,  as  a substitute  for  that  offered  by  Mr. 
Evans: 

“That  the  provisions  of  the  second  section  of  the 
act  entitled  ‘an  act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  and  to  grant  pre-emption 
rights,’  passed  September  4,  1841,  and  the  provision 
in  the  sixth  section  of  the  said  act,  shall  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby,  suspended  until  the  10th  of  August 
next,  after  which  day  the  said  provisions  of  the  said 
second  and  third  sections,  and  the  provision  in  the 
said  sixth  section,  shall  remain  and  be  in  force.” 

This  led  to  a debate,  in  which  Messrs.  Archer,  Crit- 
tenden, Berrien,  and  others  participated;  when  the 
question  was  taken  on  the  amendment,  and  decided 
in  the  negative,  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Bagby,  Benton, 
Berrien,  Buchanan,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  Henderson, 
King,  Linn,  McRoberts,  Preston,  Rives,  Smith,  of 
Connecticut,  Tappari,  Walker,  Wilcox,  Woodbury, 
Wright- — 20- 

NAYS — Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Choate, 
Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Crittenden,  Evans,  Gra-fl 
ham,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead, 
Phelps,  Porter,  Simmons,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Tall- 
madge,  White,  Woodbridge — 22. 

Mr.  Buchanan  then  moved  to  strike  out  the  latter 
clause  in  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Evans,  which  failed. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Evans,  as  given  above,  when  the  debate  was  fur- 
ther continued  by  Messrs.  Rives,  Huntington,  Wood- 
bury, Simmons,  Crittenden,  Choate,  and  others;  when 
a motion  was  made  to  adjourn,  which  prevailed. 

And  the  senate  adjourned. 

June  24.  The  president  of  the  senate  laid  before 
the  body  a report  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
made  in  compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  15th 
April  last,  in  relation  to  testing  by  experiments  the 
invention  of  Thomas  S.  Easton,  to  prevent  the  burst- 
ing of  steam  boilers. 

Memorials  were  presented  for  the  abolition  of  the 
franking  privilege;  from  citizens  of  Buffalo  against 
reduction  of  army  or  navy;  and  for  redress  by  indi- 
viduals interested  in  the  Illinois  lead  mines. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bates, 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  directed  to 
inform  the  senate  when  the  late  superintendents  of 
the  public  armories  at  Springfield  and  Harper’s  Fer- 
ry were  removed,  and  whether  successors  have  been 
appointed;  and,  if  appointed,  when,  by  whom,  and  in 
virtue  of  what  authority,  and  the  purport  of  their 
commission. 

The  bill  to  adjust  the  claims  arising  from  the  trea- 
ty of  Dancing  Rabbit  creek,  was  discussed  at  much 
length,  and,  after  having  been  amended,  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  was  postponed  until  to-mor- 
row 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Evans,  the  senate  then  proceed- 
ed to  the  consideration  of  the  special  order,  being 
the  bill  to  extend  for  a limited  period  the  act  to  lay 
and  impose  duties. 

The  question  pending  was  the  amendment  propos- 
ed by  Mr.  Evans. 


Mr.  Rives  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  at  great 
length  on  the  general  principles  of  distribution,  and 
the  necessity  that  existed  for  a strict  observance  of 
the  compromise  act. 

Mr  Crittenden  replied  seriatim  to  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Rives,  saying  that  the  same  objections  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  measure  when  the  senator 
voted  for  the  act  of  1811. 

The  debate  was  further  continued  by  Messrs.  Wal- 
I her,  Buchanan,  Huntington,  Archer,  Kerr,  Preston,  and 
others;  when  the  question  was  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Choate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Crittenden,  Evans, 
Graham,  Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Mangum, 
Miller,  Morehead,  Porter,  Simmons,  Smith,  of  Ind. 
Tallmadge,  White,  Woodbridge — 23. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Berrien,  Buchanan, 
Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts,  Preston, 
Rives,  Smith,  of  Conn.  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker, 
Wilcox,  Woodbury,  Wright,  Young  18. 

Mr.  Wright  then  renewed  the  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Buchanan  last  evening  to  strike  out  the  latter  clause 
of  the  amendment. 

On  which  motion  he  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays, 
which  resulted  in  yeas  19,  nays  22. 

The  bill  was  then  reported  to  the  senate,  when 
Mr.  King  moved  to  strike  out  the  proviso  as  amend- 
ed, and,  on  that  question,  demanded  the  yeas  and 
nays;  which  were  taken  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Alien,  Archer,  Benton,  Berrien, 
Buchanan,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  Henderson,  King,  Linn, 
McRoberts,  Preston,  Rives,  Smith,  of  Conn.  Stur- 
geon, Tappan,  Walker,  Wilcox,  Woodbury,  Wright, 
You  rig — 21. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Choate, 
Clayton.  Conrad,  Crafts,  Crittenden,  Graham,  Hunt- 
ington, Kerr,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps, 
Porter,  Simmons,  Smith,  of  Ind.  Tallmadge,  White, 
Woodbridge — 21. 

Mr.  Woodbury  then  moved  an  amendment,  to  the 
effect  that  the  amount  of  duties  collected  during  the 
month  of  July  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  of  20  per 
cent. 

This  motion  was  lost  without  a division. 

The  amendment  was  then  ordered  to  be  engross- 
ed, and  the  bill  was  read  a third  time. 

The  amendment  having  been  reported  correctly 
engrossed,  the  bill  was  read  a third  time;  and,  on  the 
question,  “Shall  this  bill  pass?” 

Mr.  Walker  asked  the  yeas  and  nays;  when  they 
appeared  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Choate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Crittenden,  Evans, 
Graham,  Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Mangum, 
Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Simmons,  Smith, 
of  Indiana,  Tallmadge,  White,  Woodbridge — 24. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Berrien,  Buchan- 
an, Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts,  Pres- 
ton, Rives,  Smith,  of  Conn.  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Wal- 
ker, Wilcox,  Woodbury,  Wright,  Young — -19. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  senate,  is  in  the  following 
words:  (Vetoed  on  the  29th.) 

An  act  to  extend  for  a limited  period  the  present 

laws  for  laying  and  collecting  duties  on  imports. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  congress  assem- 
bled, That  all  laws  in  actual  operation  on  the  first  of 
June,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two,  regulating  and 
fixing  the  amount  and  rate  of  duties  to  be  levied  and 
collected  on  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  imported 
into  the  United  States,  and  prescribing  the  mode  of 
collecting  the  same,  and  all  provisions  relating  there- 
to, shall  continue  and  be  in  force  as  they  existed  on 
that  day  until  the  first  day  of  August,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-two,  at  which  time,  if  there  be  no 
further  legislation  on  the  subject,  the  Jaws  for  laying 
and  collecting  duties  shall  be  the  same  as  though 
this  act  had  not  been  passed;  any  thing  in  the  act 
entitled,  “an  act  to  modify  an  act  of  the  fourteenth 
day  of  July  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,  and  all  other  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,” 
approved  March  second  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
three,  to  the  contrary  in  anywise  notwithstanding: 
Provided,  That  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands,  authorised  and  directed  by  the  act 
of  congress  passed  the  fourth  of  September,  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-one  entitled  “an  act  to  appropriate 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  to 
grant  pre-emption  rights,”  shall  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  suspended  aud  postponed  until  the  1st  day  of 
August,  1842;  and  the  said  act  of  the  4 th  of  September, 
1841,  shall  be  no  otherwise  or  further  affected  or  modi- 
fied, than  merely  to  postpone  to  the  said  1st  day  of  Au- 
gust next  the  distribution  of  said  proceeds  directed  by 
that  act  to  be  made  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1842; 
anything  contained  in  this  act,  or  the  said  act  of  the 
4th  of  September,  1841,  to  the  contrary,  notwith- 
standing. The  senate  then  adjourned. 


I June  25.  The  senate  proceeded  to  I he  considera- 
! tion  of  the  bill  for  the  re-organization  of  the  armv  and 
| for  other  purposes — which  the  committee  on  military 
affairs  propose  as  a different  and  a less  expensive 
plan  of  reduction  from  that  suggested  by  the  house 
bill. 

Mr.  Preston  explained,  briefly,  the  objects  of  the 
bill,  and  intimated  that  the  report  which  accompa- 
nied it  would  give  all  the  information  desired. 

Mr.  Bates  moved  to  strike  out  the  second  section, 
which  enacts  that  the  offices  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  armories  at  Springfield  and  at  Harpers’ Ferry, 
shall  be  abolished,  and  that  the  duties  shall  be  per- 
formed by  such  officers  of  the  ordnanre  corps  as 
shall  be  designated  by  the  president;  and,  at  his  re- 
quest, a memorial  was  read  showing  the  ill  treat- 
ment to  which  the  armorers  were  subjected  under 
military  rule  at  Springfield. 

Mr.  Preston  contended  that  abuses  in  those  armo- 
ries were  the  result  more  of  the  regulations  than  the 
fact  of  there  being  military  superintendents.  If  in- 
justice should  be  done  to  any  of  the  workmen,  a 
statement  could  be  laid  before  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment; if  satisfaction  should  not  be  then  rendered,  an 
appeal  might  be  made  to  the  secretary  of  war,  or  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Young  remarked  that  the  superintendent  at 
Harpers’  Ferry  had  been  dismissed,  and  an  officer  of 
the  ordnance  corps  had  been  appointed  to  the  place. 
If,  therefore,  the  section  should  he  stricken  out,  as 
moved  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  mat- 
ter would  be  left  precisely  wdiere  it  now  was.  To 
avoid  this,  he  would  submit  an  amendment  to  the 
motion  of  the  senator,  viz:  to  strike  out  the  section, 
and  insert  in  lien  thereof  that  the  duties  of  the  of- 
fices of  thesuperintendents  at  the  armories  at  Spring- 
field  and  Harpers’  Ferry  shall  not  be  performed  by 
officers  of  the  ordnance  corps  or  other  officers  of  the 
army,  but  shall  be  confided  to  civil  superintendents, 
of  competent  knowledge  as  heretofore. 

Mr.  Bates  accepted  of  the  amendment. 

Mr:  Benton  opposed  it,  and  expressed  himself  in 
favor  of  the  section  as  contained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Tappan  was  in  favor  of  striking  out  the  sec- 
tion, and  argued  that  none  but  mechanics  were  com- 
petent to  superintend  these  establishments. 

Mr.  Preston  remarked  that  they  proposed  to  take 
scientific  men  from  the  ordnance  department,  men 
of  affairs  who  were  well  qualified,  from  experience, 
to  discharge  the  duties  required. 

Mr.  Archer  said  that  if  it  were  true  that  a military 
administration  was  for  the  public  good,  still  it  would 
be  forever  found  that  it  would  be  irreeoncileable  to 
the  temper  of  those  who  were  employed  in  the  armo- 
ries; and  as  the  feelings  of  these  operatives  were  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  respect,  he  would  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Huntington  was  opposed  to  it,  as  he  thought 
that  competent  men  could  be  selected  from  the  ord- 
nance department;  and  this  would  save  the  expense 
of  employing  a civil  officer. 

Mr.  Simmons  did  not  regard  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed at  the  armories  as  military  operations,  but  as 
mechanical;  and  to  appoint  military  men  to  superin- 
tend mechanics  was  most  singular;  therefore  he  was 
in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Conn,  argued  that  if  government 
turned  manufacturer,  it  must  employ  practical  men 
to  superintend  the  armories. 

Mr.  Rives  had  learned  from  persons  who  resided  at 
Harpers’  Ferry  that  the  military  discipline  in  the  ar- 
mory at  that  place  had  caused  great  dissatisfaction, 
and  he  believed  that  it  would  produce  rebellion 
among  the  workmen,  from  time  to  time,  so  long  as  it 
should  be  continued;  therefore  he  hoped  that  the 
amendment  would  prevail. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Young  was  agreed  to  by  yeas  and  r.ays  as  fol- 
lows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  Bates,  Buchanan,  Clay- 
ton, Choate,  Crafts,  Fulton,  King,  Mangum,  Miller, 
Phelps,  Porter,  Rives,  Simmons,  Smith,  of  Coon. 
Smith,  of  Indiana,  Sprague,  Tallmadge,  Tappan, 
Woodbridge,  Wright,  White,  Young — 23. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Barrow,  Benton,  Berrien,  Conrad, 
Crittenden,  Evans,  Graham,  Huntington.  Linn,  Mc- 
Roberts, Morehead,  Preston,  Walker,  Wilcox — 14. 

Mr.  Buchanan  moved  to  strike  out  the  third  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

“That  the  office  of  commissary  general  of  pur- 
chases, shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  abolished, 
and  the  duties  thereof  shall  hereafter  be  performed 
by  the  officers  of  the  quartermaster’s  department,  &c. 

After  a debate,  in  which  Messrs.  Buchanan,  Preston, 
Archer,  Conrad  and  Walker  participated,  the  question 
was  taken  and  decided  in  the  negative — yeas  12, 
nays  17.  The  senate  then  adjourned. 

June  27.  A message  was  received  from  the  house 
(see  house  proceedings)  announcing  the  death  ofthe 
hon.  Win.  S.  Hastings,  whereupon 
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Mr.  Bates  arose  and  addressed  an  eulogy  on  the 
character  and  services  of  the  deceased  and  conclud- 
ed by  offering  the  usual  resolutions  of  condolence  and 
respect  to  his  memory  which  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  New  Jersey,  then  rose  and  address- 
ed the  senate  as  follows: 

Mr.  President:  I rise  but  to  add  another  shade  to 
the  gloom  which  now  pervades  this  chamber,  by  com- 
municating to  the  senate  the  sad  intelligence,  which 
I received  this  morning,  of  the  death  of  my  colleague, 
the  hon.  Samuel  L.  Southard. 

He  died  yesterday  morning  at  twenty  minutes  past 
ten,  at  Fredericksburg,  in  Virginia. 

It  is,  Mr.  President,  about  one  short  month  since 
our  friend  left  that  honored  seat,  now  occupied  by 
yourself.  He  parted  from  us  somewhat  broken  in 
health  and  constitution,  but  he  carried  with  him  our 
ardent  hopes  and  our  sincere  prayers  that  a short  re- 
laxation from  the  cares  and  labors  of  official  station 
would  soon  restore  him  to  us,  in  renewed  life  and 
health. 

But,  alas!  a wise  but  a mysterious  Providence  has 
ordered  it  otherwise.  Death  has  disappointed  our 
hopes,  and  our  respected  friend  and  colleague  has 
passed  forever  from  this  scene  of  his  usefulness — cut 
off  from  all  the  active  associations  of  private  and 
public  life;  and  we  are  now  called  to  mourn  over  the 
death  of  him  whom  it  was  our  pleasure  to  honor 
while  living. 

After  announcing  this  afflictive  event,  the  feelings 
of  my  heart  urge  me  to  sit  down  and  be  still  beneath 
the  influences  of  the  solemn  associations  which  crowd 
around  this  mournful  dispensation  of  Frovidence, 
leaving  it  to  another  and  a more  fit  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  life  and  character  of  the  deceased.  To  speak 
now  of  the  many  honors  which  he  honestly  won,  of 
the  rich  virtues  that  he  cultivated,  and  of  the  exalted 
talents  which,  for  thirty  years,  he  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  would  be  only  to  sharpen  the 
grief  and  to  deepen  the  calamity  of  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Southard  was  born  on  the  9th  of  June,  1787, 
at  Baskingridge,  county  of  Somerset,  in  the  state  of 
New  Jersey.  Born  and  brought  up  under  her  free 
institutions,  educated  in  her  schools,  and  a graduate 
of  her  college,  he  was  in  principle  and  in  feeling 
every  inch  a Jerseyman.  Duly  appreciating  his 
worth,  his  native  state  called  him  early  into  her  ser- 
vice. 

A few  years  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
at  the  age  of  about  twenty-six,  he  was  placed  upon 
the  bench  of  our  supreme  court.  After  discharging 
the  duties  of  that  responsible  office  with  distinguished 
ability  for  several  years,  he  was,  in  the  year  1821, 
first  elected  senator  in  congress.  He  then  coutinued 
a member  of  this  body  until  the  23d  of  November, 
1823,  when  he  resigned;  and  on  the  9th  day  of  De- 
cember, of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Monroe  honored  him 
with  his  confidence  by  placing  him  in  the  cabinet  as 
secretary  of  the  navy,  in  which  high  office  he  conti- 
nued during  the  whole  term  of  Mr.  Adams’  adminis- 
tration. 

His  services  in  that  department  are  fully  known 
to  the  country  and  duly  appreciated  by  the  navy, 
whose  glory  and  interest  he  ever  delighted  to  main- 
tain and  promote. 

Upon  the  retiring  of  Mr.  Adams’  cabinet,  on  the 
3d  of  March,  1829,  Mr.  Southard  returned  to  his 
native  state.  She  received  him  with  open  arms  and 
with  all  the  affection  due  to  a worthy  son,  who  had 
been  absent  for  a time  doing  good  service  in  the 
cause  of  our  common  country. 

After  serving  his  state  at  home  in  the  capacity  of 
attorney  general  and  governor,  he  was  again,  in  1833, 
chosen  senator,  and  after  serving  his  term  of  six 
years,  was  re-elected  for  the  third  and  last  time  on 
the  15th  November,  1838. 

And  now,  after  an  official  service,  well  and  faith- 
fully performed,  for  over  twi  nty  years,  in  the  full- 
ness of  manhood,  with  a ripened  intellect,  a matured 
judgment,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  confidence  of 
this  august  body,  manifested  in  their  promoting  him 
to  the  presidency  of  the  senate,  it  has  pleased  Al- 
mighty God  to  close  his  earthly  career. 

Another  mortal  blow  has  been  struck  at  this  se- 
nate— anotherseat  is  vacant — another  voice  is  silenc- 
ed by  death.  . Afflictive  as  this  blow  is  to  us  and  to 
the  nation,  it  has  lallen  with  tenfold  severity  upon 
that  little  devoted  domestic  circle  which  surrounded 
his  bed  and  soothed,  as  far  as  human  affection  could 
soothe,  the  pillow  of  a dying  father  and  husband. 

I would  not  on  this  occasion  obtrude  within  that 
sacred  family  circle  but  to  sympathize  and  console; 
to  speak  of  those  private  virtues,  those  affections  of 
the  heart,  which  endeared  him  to  his  family  and 
friends. 

To  a mind  of  a high  and  commanding  order — to 
talents  which  could  grasp  and  comprehend  all  the  af- 
fairs of  a mighty  nation— he  united  a simplicity  of 
manner,  an  honesty  of  purpose,  and  a kindness  of 


disposition,  which  never  failed  to  surround  him  with 
many  a true  friend  in  life,  and  left  him  without  a 
single  enemy  in  death. 

Impressed  while  young,  through  the  precepts  and 
examples  of  pious  parents,  with  the  truths  of  our  holy 
religion,  their  benign  influences  were  never  lost  upon 
him  amidst  the  exciting  scenes  through  which  he 
passed  in  manhood.  Firmly  convinced  of  the  reality 
and  importance  of  Christianity,  he  was,  on  all  fit  oc- 
casions, the  bold  and  eloquent  advocate  and  defender 
of  order,  morality,  and  religion;  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  impressed 
upon  his  youthful  mind,  and  cherished  in  his  riper 
years,  did,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  vouchsafe  to 
him  in  death  its  hopes,  its  consolations,  and  its  salva- 
tion. 

When  Mr.  Miller  closed  his  remarks — 

Mr.  King  immediately  rose  and  said  that  the  me- 
lancholy event  which  had  been  announced  with  so 
much  eloquence  and  so  much  feeling  by  the  friend 
and  colleague  of  the  deceased,  left  him  but  little 
further  to  add.  It  had  been  his  good  fortune  to 
have  been  for  many  years  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  distinguished  individual  now  no  more. 
He  had  known  him  in  public  and  private  life,  and 
could  bear  full  testimony  to  his  kindness  of  heart  and 
amiableness  of  disposition,  as  well  as  to  the  uniform 
courtesy  and  ability  with  which  he  discharged  the 
arduous  duties  confided  to  him  by  this  distinguished 
and  illustrious  body. 

He  is  gone,  (said  Mr.  K.)  and  it  now  becomes  our 
last  melancholy  duty  to  pay  to  his  memory  that  tri- 
bute of  respect  so  deservedly  due.  I therefore  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  a committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  order  for  superintending  the  funeral 
of  the  hon.  Samuel  L Southard,  which  will  take  place 
to-morrow  at  12  o’clock;  that  the  senate  will  attend 
the  same,  and  that  notice  thereof  be  given  to  the 
house  of  representatives. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  members  of  the 
senate  from  a sincere  desire  of  showing  every  mark  of 
respect  due  to  the  memory  of  the  hon.  S.  L.  Southard , 
the  late  president  pro  tern,  thereof,  will  go  into  mourn- 
ing for  him  one  month,  by  the  usual  mode  of  wearing 
crape  on  the  left  arm. 

Resolved,  unanimously , That  as  an  additional  mark 
of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  hon.  Samuel  L.  Sou- 
thard, the  senate  do  now  adjourn. 

And  the  senate  then  adjourned. 

June  28.  Funeral  of  the  late  ex-president  of  the 
senate  Mr.  S.  L.  Southard.  The  members  of  the 
house  of  representatives  preceded  by  its  speaker  and 
officers,  proceeded  to  the  senate  chamber,  to  join  in 
the  last  tribute  to  their  departed  associate  and  friend; 
where,  in  the  presence  of  a part  of  his  family,  of  the 
members  of  both  houses,  of  the  president  of  the  U. 
States  and  all  the  heads  of  departments,  of  the  resi- 
dent diplomatic  corps,  the  commander  and  other  of- 
ficers of  the  army,  and  a number  of  citizens  and 
strangers,  a funeral  discourse,  accompanied  with 
prayer,  was  pronounced  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Tuston. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  ceremony  a procession 
was  formed  from  the  senate  chamber  to  the  outer 
door  of  the  capitol,  where  the  hearse,  bearing  the 
remains  of  the  deceased,  awaited  their  escort;  and  in 
prescribed  order  they  proceeded  with  it  to  the  con- 
gress cemetry  for  interment. 

June  29.  The  presiding  officer  laid  before  the  se- 
nate a communication  from  the  war  department  in  re- 
ference to  the  superintendents  of  armories  at  Spring- 
field-  The  answer  of  the  secretary  is,  that  the  old 
superintendents  were  removed,  and  that  since  their 
removal,  the  duties  have  been  performed  by  officers 
of  the  ordnance  department. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  New  Jersey,  offered  a resolution  re- 
questing i he  presiding  officer  of  the  senate  to  inform 
the  governor  of  New  Jersey  of  the  vacancy  in  the  se- 
natorial delegation  from  New  Jersey,  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Southard.  The  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed. 

An  additional  joint  resolution,  which  had  been  be- 
fore the  senate  occasionally  for  months,  was  this 
morning  adopted.  It  calls  upon  the  claimants  whose 
claims  have  been  once  reported  against  to  bring  ad- 
ditional evidence  as  to  the  justice  of  their  claims  be- 
fore presenting  their  claims  a second  time.  The  re- 
solution was  adopted  by  a vote  of  26  to  11. 

A resolution  of  Mr.  Bugby,  of  Alabama,  submitted 
some  days  since  was  taken  up. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  be 
instructed  to  inquire  what  amount  of  money,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  contract  price,  was  paid  to  John  Ross  for 
the  removal  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  for  what  additional  services  said 
amount,  if  any,  was  paid;  and  that  the  committee 
have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  re- 
port the  result  of  their  inquiries  to  the  senate  with 
the  least  practicable  delay. 


Mr.  B.  said  in  introducing  the  resolution,  that  he 
had  heard,  (and  had  good  reason  to  believe  in  its 
truth),  that  John  R.oss  had  received  for  the  service 
specified,  in  addition  to  the  price  established  by  the 
contract,  the  enormous  sum  of  $580,060. 

Mr.  Sevier  and  Mr.  Moreheud  suggested  modifica- 
tions, which  led  to  the  postponement  of  the  subject 
until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois  presented  resolutions  adopt- 
ed by  the  corporations  of  Georgetown  and  Alexandria 
expressing  their  assent  to  the  transfer  of  stock  held 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal  company  to  the  state  of  Maryland. 

Numerous  memorials  were  presented  in  behalf  of 
the  tariff  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Clioate  from  the  naval  committee  reported 
without  amendment  the  bill  for  supplying  deficien- 
cies in  the  naval  pension  fund. 

Mr.  Preston  made  a brief  defence  of  this  claim  be- 
ing for  military  services,  when  it  was  informally  pass- 
ed over  until  to-morrow  when  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  make  the  proper  defence. 

The  bill  from  the  military  committee  to  reduce 
the  army  was  taken  up  on  motion  of  Mr.  Preston. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  amendment  propos- 
ing to  substitute  civil  for  military  superintendents  of 
the  armories,  and  the  substitute  was  rejected  by  yeas 
13,  nays  21.  The  bid  was  then  postponed,  and  after 
an  executive  session 

The  senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  June  23.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore 
the  house  resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the  whole, 
(Mr.' McKcnmm,  of  Pa.  in  the  chair),  and  took  up 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  navy  as  re- 
turned amended  from  Ihe  senate. 

The  first  clause  of  the  bill,  as  it  had  been  passed 
by  the  house,  is  in  the  following  words: 

No.  1.  For  pay  of  commission,  warrant,  and  petty 
officers  and  seamen,  two  million  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Provided,  That,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  con- 
gress, no  part  of  this,  or  any  future  or  existing  ap- 
propriation, shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  any 
officers  in  the  navy  appointed  after  this  date,  beyond 
the  number  in  each  grade  on  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1841;  and  that  the  excess  now  in  the  service  beyond 
that  number  shall  be  reduced  as  fast  as  deaths,  re- 
signations, and  promotions  will  admit. 

Which  said  clause  the  senate  had  amended  to  read 
thus: 

No.  1.  For  pay  of  commission,  warrant,  and  petty 
officers  and  seamen,  two  millions  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Provided,  That,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  con- 
gress, the  officers  of  the  navy  shall  not  be  increased 
beyond  the  number,  in  the  respective  grades,  that 
may  exist  at  the  end  of  the  present  session  of  con- 
gress; nor  of  midshipmen,  beyond  the  number  now 
in  service.  And  all  vacancies  of  midshipmen,  when 
filled,  shall  be  supplied  from  states,  territories,  and 
District  of  Columbia,  which  at  the  time  shall  not 
have  their  due  proportion  of  midshipmen,  having  re- 
gard to  federal  numbers,  in  the  service,  provided 
suitable  applications  are  made  for  the  same. 

And  the  question  was,  “will  the  house  concur 
therein?” 

Mr.  Burnell,  of  Mass,  took  the  floor,  and  adverted 
to  the  increasing  commerce  of  the  U.  States  in  all 
the  seas  of  the  world  and  maintained  the  necessity 
of  its  being  adequately  protected.  After  exhausting 
this  theme  he  remarked  that  had  he  time  he  would 
call  attention  to  the  insufficiency  of  our  force  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  iniquitous  pursers’  system,  by 
which  the  common  sailors  had  so  long  been  imposed 
upon,  &c.  His  hour  expired  and 

Mr.  Ingersoll  addressed  the  committee.  He  thought 
that  for  a peace  establishment  our  navy  was  now  too 
large.  In  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  both  army 
and  navy  will  be  their  excellence.  To  enlarge  them 
in  time  of  peace,  would  deteriorate  them.  No  one 
yet  had  said  one  word  against  the  navy.  All  were 
its  friends.  He  thought  its  expenditures  might  be 
reduced  $2,000,000  per  year.  The  pay  in  the  navy 
for  captains  down  to  seamen  appeared  to  him  out  of 
all  reason.  The  pay  of  no  other  navy  in  the  world 
compared  with  it.  No  man  could  go  into  any  town 
or  village  without  finding  naval  officers  out  of  ser- 
vice. No  doubt  a great  many  of  them  desired  to  be 
out  of  service.  Expenditures  might  be  reduced  also 
at  the  navy  yards.  Though  a friend  to  reduction  he 
had  opposed  its  being  done  on  an  appropriation  bill, 
though  a venerable  member  of  this  body  had  assert- 
ed that  it  must  be  done  this  way  or  it  could  not  be 
done  at  all. 

Steam  power  had,  as  it  were,  taken  up  Europe  and 
put  it  within  a few  days  of  us;  it  had  changed,  with- 
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in  a few  years,  the  whole  face  of  the  world.  The 
dock-yards  of  England  used  to  be  six  weeks  from 
America;  they  were  now  but  two  weeks.  And  he 
would  say  to  gentlemen  of  the  west,  that  he  had  un- 
derstood there  was  nothing  wanting  but  to  enlarge 
the  locks  of  the  Welland  canal — a mere  affair  of 
brick  and  mortar — to  enable  British  and  French 
steamers,  in  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  leaving 
Portsmouth  or  London,  to  be  at  Chicago,  Detroit, 
and  Cleveland.  Let  these  things  be  borne  in  mind. 
He  thought  the  navy  was  large  enough  with  a view 
to  its  own  merits  in  time  of  peace.  He  believed  a 
small  navy — one  rather  within  than  without  our 
means,  (and  so  with  an  army,  indeed  he  cared  but 
little  about  the  army) — would  answer  our  purpose 
better  than  a large  one. 

He  flattered  himself  that  he  was  as  much  an  eco- 
nomist as  any  member  of  the  house,  and  yet  he 
would  not  vote,  because  our  finances  were  embar- 
rassed, to  cut  down  our  defences  or  in  any  respect 
impede  the  onward  progress  of  our  country.  A gen- 
tleman who  was  here,  whom  he  need  not  name,  had 
told  him  in  conversation,  a few  days  since,  that  our 
government  might  be  restored  to  financial  prosperit} 
in  a couple  of  years.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  it. 
We  were  at  this  time  in  difficulty,  but  that  difficulty 
was  easily  remedied.  Then  let  the  great  question 
be  settled  whether  this  country  was  to  rely  entirely 
on  the  means  and  lessons  of  peace,  or  to  continue  to 
be  a marshalled,  and,  if  need  be,  a war-waging  coun- 
try. 

He  trusted  that  whatever  was  done  would  be  done 
with  the  feeling  that  the  navy  is  of  a vast  and  nation- 
al importance,  and  in  that  view  the  navy  ought  to  be 
reduced  to  an  economical  peace  establishment.  By 
a deliberate  administration,  he  thought  it  might  be 
brought  within  two-thirds  of  the  present  expendi- 
ture; whereas  if  they  got  to  working. at  it  by  jerks 
and  cuts — to  reducing  it  in  provisions  to  appropria- 
tion bills,  and  applying  the  previous  question  without 
having  reports  from  a committee  and  the  subject  de- 
liberated— he  was  afraid  they  would  do  great  injury 
to  the  public  service  and  to  this  great  bond  of  our 
union. 

Mr.  Meriwether  referred  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  In- 
gersoll , to  which,  he  said,  he  had  listened  with  much 
pleasure.  The  gentleman  had  argued  the  question 
so  well  on  both  sides,  that  Mr.  M.  was  unable  to  de- 
cide on  which  side  of  the  question  his  argument  had 
the  greatest  weight. 

The  gentleman  from  Nantucket  (Mr.  Burnell ) had 
told  them,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  that  the  condem- 
nation of  the  people  would  come  back  in  thunder  on 
this  house  for  the  course  they  had  pursued  on  this 
subject.  Where  was  this  thunder  to  be  forged?  At 
Nantucket,  or  at  the  different  navy  yards  throughout 
the  United  States?  But  a few  days  since  he  had  seen 
a paper  containing  most  disrespectful  slander  on  this 
house  for  having  dared  to  interfere  with  the  navy; 
and  he  had  found  that  the  article  was  indited  by  an 
honorable  chaplain  in  the  navy.  This  “thunder” 
was  to  be  forged  in  those  printing  shops  deriving 
their  pay  and  subsistence  from  taxes  paid  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people  into  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  M.  referred,  with  some  indignation,  to  a re- 
port of  the  debate  in  the  senate  on  this  bill,  which 
had  distinctly  avowed  (said  Mr.  M.)  that  the  house 
had  made  an  unlawful  assumption  of  power  in  de- 
claring the  number  of  officers  that  should  be  attach- 
ed to  the  navy  of  the  United  States.  Without  ap- 
pealing to  the  prejudices  or  passions  of  this  house, 
he  asked  them  to  stand  by  the  constitution  and  defend 
themselves  from  unlawful  and  wilful  assumption  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  senate  of  the  U.  States. 

Mr.  M.  contended  that  they  should  limit  the  num- 
ber of  the  officers  in  the  navy,  and  quoted  as  authori- 
ty to  show  that  this  retrenchment  as  proposed  by  the 
house  was  proper,  from  a letter  of  one  of  the  senior 
officers  in  the  navy,  of  whose  respectability  he  spoke 
in  high  terms.  He  referred  to  the  statement  given 
by  the  secretary  of  the  navy  in  his  report  of  the 
number  of  officers  who  for  the  last  ten  years  had  not 
been  at  sea,  or  in  service  on  shore,  several  of  whom 
during  that  period  had  received  from  $18,000  to 
$25,000  compensation  without  performing  any  ser- 
vice. Mr.  M . held  that  the  number  of  officers  should 
be  reduced.  Let  them  stop  these  abuses  and  pro- 
ceed to  this  great  work  of  reform,  and  when  they 
made  a respectful  proposition  to  the  senate  for  this 
purpose,  let  them  not  receive  in  return  scorn  and  bit- 
ter reproach,  and  be  told  that  they  were  invading 
the  rights  of  the  senate  of  the  U.  States. 

Mr.  Sprigg  followed  against  the  amendment  of  the 
senate  and  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  house. 
He  thought  that  the  house  had  here  a solemn  duty  to 
perform — to  persist  in  correcting  abuses  and  that  by 
the  appropriation  bill.  He  believed  that  nothing  was 
more  strongly  calculated  to  bring  the  navy  into  dis- 
repute than  constantly  to  keep  three  or  four  hundred 


officers  on  annual  pay  when  they  were  doing  no  ser- 
vice. And  he  believed  that  any  man  who  did  not 
come  forward  to  reduce  these  improper  expenditures 
would  be  recreant  and  faithless  to  those  principles 
on  which  the  whigs  had  been  brought  into  power. — 
Mr.  S.  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  abuses  which  had 
thus  crept  into  the  service,  and  on  the  paramount  ne- 
cessity of  reforming  them. 

Mr.  Adams  next  addressed  the  committee.  Confin- 
ing himself  to  the  item  now  before  the  committee  for 
the  pay,  Mr.  A.  said  he  had  not  been  convinced  that 
the  nation  could,  with  honor  or  justice,  retrench  the 
amount  appropriated  by  the  senate’s  amendment, 
which,  as  he  understood,  was  conformed  to  the  esti- 
mates from  the  department.  And  he  should  there- 
fore vote  to  concur.  This  was  all  he  had  to  say  on 
that  matter. 

Mr.  A.  here  referred  to  a speech  of  Mr.  Proffitt's , 
in  which  he  had  observed  that,  Massachusetts  had  a 
disproportionate  number  of  the  officers  of  the  navy; 
when  Mr.  A.  had  questioned  the  fact,  then  the  gen- 
tleman put  the  proposition  more  generally  and  said 
a disproportionate  number  of  officers  of  government. 
As  to  that,  Mr.  A.  had  not  inquired;  but  in  regard  to 
the  navy  he  had.  On  inquiry,  he  found  that,  look- 
ing to  the  total  number  of  officers  in  commission, 
Massachusetts  had  her  full  proportion,  and  even, 
perhaps,  beyond  it.  Here  he  referred  to  a table  he 
had  hastily  constructed,  from  which  it  appeared  that, 
out  of  68  captains,  who  had  served  their  country  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  and  thus  attained  to  that 
grade,  there  were  from  Massachusetts  3,  from  Vir- 
ginia 14,  from  Maryland  9.  Now  he  would  appeal 
to  his  friend  near  him  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
to  say  whether  that  was  a just  relative  proportion, 
even  on  the  principle  of  “federal  numbers?” 

In  the  rank  of  commanders,  out  of  97,  Massachu- 
setts had  10;  Virginia,  8;  Maryland,  14.  Here  Mas- 
sachusetts had  her  full  proportion.  But  how  was  it 
with  Maryland?  Maryland,  however,  was  a maritime 
state  and  was  entitled  to  a fair  proportion. 

Next  came  lieutenants,  and  here  out  of  328,  Mas- 
sachusetts had  15;  Virginia,  70;  Maryland,  31;  and 
District  of  Columbia,  16!  Here  this  District  of  ten 
miles  square,  with  her  30,000  inhabitants  (desirous 
of  being  re-ceded  to  their  own  states  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia)  got  16  lieutenants  in  the  navy.  While 
Massachusetts,  with  her  population  of  737,699  and 
her  9,000  or  10,000  mariners,  got  15.  Out  of  the  to- 
tal of  328,  two  states,  Virginia  and  Maryland,  got 
117,  while  Massachusetts  got  16.  Was  this  fair? 

Then  of  the  70  surgeons,  Massachusetts  got  3;  Vir- 
ginia, 15;  Maryland  6;  District  of  Columbia  1. 

Of  past  midshipmen,  out  of  103  Massachusetts  got 
5;  Virginia  11;  Maryland  7. 

And  of  midshipmen,  of  whom  there  were  in  all 
307,  Massachusetts  got  20;  Virginia  47;  Maryland  23; 
District  of  Columbia  21. 

Such  was  the  relative  proportion  in  that  original 
appointment,  which  was  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
proportion.  From  this  grade  of  midshipmen  were  to 
come,  in  the  end,  our  post  captains  and  all  our  dis- 
tinguished commanders.  What  was  the  chance  of  i 
Massachusetts,  in  comparison,  for  the  appointment 
of  those  officers  who  should  carry  the  flag  of  the  U. 
States  round  the  world  in  glory?  He  was  stating 
facts;  he  was  complaining  of  the  crying  injustice 
which  had  been  done  to  Massachusetts,  as  compared 
with  some  other  states  of  the  union.  And  the  com- 
parative view  he  had  exhibited  reminded  him  of  an 
occurrence  which  took  place  in  the  house  many  years 
ago,  when  one  of  the  pension  bills  was  under  debate. 
A gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  had  remarked 
that,  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  while  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  men  who  did  the  fighting 
came  from  the  north,  and  mainly  from  New  England, 
much  the  greater  number  of  officers  came  from  the 
south,  when  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  gravely  said, 
“a  very  just  proportion.”  [A  laugh].  Possibly  some 
gentlemen  thought  that  the  relative  number  of  offi- 
cers from  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  was  “a  very 
just  proportion.” 

Mr.  A.  regretted  that  he  could  not  show,  in  like 
manner  from  what  states  the  seamen  of  our  navy 
came;  but  of  this  there  was  no  record.  Many  of  them 
were  from  abroad.  But  as  to  the  proportion  which 
came  from  Massachusetts,  a pretty  clear  indication 
might  be  obtained  from  the  official  return  of  regis- 
tered seamen  in  the  merchant  service,  and  he  accord- 
ingly read  some  items  from  that  return,  dated  in  Sep- 
tember, 1841,  as  follows:  Total  number  of  registered 
seamen,  9,163;  from  Maine  1,026;  from  New  Hamp- 
shire 93;  from  Massachusetts  4,031;  from  Maryland 
333;  District  of  Columbia  103;  Virginia  213. 

Here  Mr.  Sprigg  broke  forth  again  and  exclaimed 
“hurra  for  old  Virginia!” 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes;  hurra  for  old  Virginia,  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul.  None  rejoices  in  her  glory  more 
than  I do.  1 am  willing  to  give  her  the  elder  son’s 
portion,  but  not  70  to  15,  not  14  to  3. 


Mr.  A.  said  he  should  not  have  felt  himself  called 
on  to  exhibit  this  statement  of  facts  but  for  the  re- 
mark of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  (Mr.  Proffit), 
that  Massachusetts  had  received  an  undue  proportion 
of  appointments  in  the  navy. 

Mr.  Proffit.  Out  of  55  naval  commanders,  the 
south  has  but  21. 

Mr.  Everett.  That  is  an  old  list  from  which  you 
quote. 

Mr.  Proffit.  Here  are  the  names. 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes;  but  it  is  an  old  list. 

Mr.  Mams,  after  recapitulating  a little,  said  he  was 
not  prepared  to  vote  for  the  adoption  of  what  was 
contained  in  the  amendment  as  to  the  distribution  of 
naval  apointments. 

He  said  he  had  one  more  document  to  quote,  which 
brought  the  matter  close  home.  It  was  a list  of  ap- 
pointments in  the  navy,  made  since  4th  April,  1841, 
under  the  administration  of  the  present  president  of 
the  United  States. 

Of  assistant  surgeons,  out  of  11,  Virginia  had  4, 
Maryland  2,  Massachusetts  1. 

Of  pursers,  Virginia  had  3,  Maryland  none,  Mas- 
sachusetts none. 

Of  chaplains,  (Virginia  had  not  greatly  burdened 
the  country  with  chaplains)  [a  laugh]  Virginia  had 
none,  Maryland  1,  Massachusetts  1. 

And  then  came  the  midshipmen.  Of  these  168  had 
been  appointed;  of  whom  Virginia  received  34,  Mary- 
land 17,  District  of  Columbia  20,  and  Massachusetts 
only  9. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Campbell  said  that  Tennessee  had  been 
credited  with  two,  but  these  were  in  fact  also  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Mams  had  another  objection  to  the  rule  pro- 
posed. If  the  appointments  were  to  be  given  to  the 
states  according  to  federal  numbers,  it  would  often 
happen  that  there  would  not  be  applicants  for  the 
quotas  from  the  non-maritime  states  in  the  interior. 
This  was  to  be  expected.  There  did  not  exist  in 
those  states  the  same  propensity  to  go  to  sea,  which 
was  one  characteristic  of  the  New  England  popula- 
tion. He  believed  there  was  not  a single  registered 
seamen  in  the  whole  list  from  either  of  those  states. 
Theirs  were  not  the  hardships  of  the  sea:  they  had 
hardships  of  their  own  to  encounter,  and  most  glori- 
ously did  they  meet  and  conquer  them;  but  their 
march  was  not  on  the  mountain  wave,  nor  was  their 
“home  upon  the  deep.”  To  follow  the  sea  was  not 
the  passion  of  the  young  men  of  the  west;  it  was  in 
the  east.  And  what  would  follow?  The  president 
would  take  the  vacancies  thus  occurring  and  fill  them 
according  to  his  own  pleasure,  and  what  that  pleasure 
was  the  house  had  just  seen. 

Mr.  A.  had  carefully  abstained  from  complaining 
at  what  was  given  to  Maryland  or  to  Virginia.  No- 
thing delighted  him  more:  it  was  the  disproportion 
of  which  he  complained:  that  most  of  the  appoint- 
ments should  be  given  where  the  navy  was  of  less 
importance  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  fewest  to 
that  portion  of  the  union  where  it  was  of  the  great- 
est consequence.  Mr.  A.  held  it  his  duty  to  cherish 
the  interests  of  the.  navy  all  in  his  power,  not  only 
because  he  viewed  it  as  the  strength  and  glory  of 
the  country,  but  as  an  object  of  peculiar  interest 
to  his  own  constituents,  who,  he  must  contend,  were 
entitled  to  their  full  share  in  appointments  to  its  com- 
mand. 

Mr.  McClellan  arose  and  defended  the  proviso  in- 
serted in  the  bill  from  the  house. 

Mr.  Mark  A.  Cooper  next  obtained  the  floor,  and 
spoke  with  great  animation,  chiefly  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Mains,  whom  he  warmly  accused  of  inconsistency 
in  so  strenuously  resisting  the  interference  of  the 
senate  in  the  apportionment  bill,  and  now  advising 
to  yield  to  that  body  on  a question  of  appropriation 
— a subject  which  as  exclusively  pertained  to  that 
house  as  did  the  apportionment  of  representatives. 
Instead  of  moving  the  house  to  adhere,  as  he  had 
then  done,  he  now  was  for  accepting  at  once  of  the 
whole  proposition  of  the  senate  to  increase  the  naval 
appropriations;  and  he  had  honestly  avowed  his  mo- 
tive in  this,  which  was,  that  the  interest  of  his  own 
constituents  was  connected  with  the  enlargement  of 
the  navy.  Moved  by  this  consideration,  the  gentle- 
man shifted  his  ground,  recanted  all  he  had  so  vehe- 
mently said  against  senatorial  encroachments,  and 
advised  concession.  This  reminded  Mr.  C.  of  an 
anecdote  respecting  some  man  who  had  taken  the 
temperance  pledge,  who  very  stoutly  resisted  all 
solicitations  to  break  it,  but  had  soon  after  been 
himself  the  first  to  propose  to  his  companions  to 
drink. 

Mr.  C.  held  that  the  safety  of  a republic  lay  in 
simplicity  and  a rigid  economy;  he  went  for  a small 
army  and  a small  navy.  Let  the  despotic  govern- 
ments of  Europe  reverse  the  policy,  and  depend  for 
their  continuance  on  large  armies  and  great  fleets; 
our  true  wisdom  lay  in  the  course  he  had  indicated. 
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But,  were  it  otherwise,  this  was  no  propitious  season 
for  augmenting  our  navy,  when  our  finances  were  at 
their  present  low  condition.  He  hoped  the  amend- 
ments would  be  promptly  rejected,  and  that  the  house 
would  exhibit  firmness  in  resisting  all  attempts  of  the 
senate  to  overrule  it. 

Mr.  Fillmore  next  arose  and  spoke  chiefly  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Merriwtther. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  progress. 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  army  as 
returned  amended  from  the  senate  was  then  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore  referred  to  the  committee  on 
ways  and  means. 

And  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  June  24.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  on 
leave  given,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopled: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  re- 
quested to  communicate  to  this  house  the  report  of 
the  geological  survey  of  the  territories  of  Wisconsan 
and  Iowa,  made  by  David  Dale  Owen,  esq. 

The  bill  in  relation  to  Virginia  military  bounty 
lands  was  taken  up,  and  Mr.  Goode,  of  Va.,  replied 
to  the  arguments  urged  against  the  claims. 

Mr.  Cooper,  of  Fa.,  moved  the  previous  question, 
but  withdrew  it  to  enable  Mr.  Hall  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  to  the  amendment. 

“And  that  said  committee  further  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  making  provision  to  recover  back  any 
payments  that  may  have  been  made  on  unfounded 
claims.” 

And  then,  the  morning  hour  having  almost  expir- 
ed, the  subject  was  laid  over  until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 

The  private  calendar  was  then  taken  up,  and  va- 
rious bills,  read  a third  time  and  passed,  until  one 
appropriating  $20  000  for  relief  of  General  James 
Watson,  for  slaves  sold  in  Florida,  the  avails  of 
which  the  government  had  received,  was  arrived  at. 
Mr.  Mams  had  objections  to  it,  which  he  could  not 
give,  because  the  bill  was  not  debatable,  the  rule 
prescribing  that  bills  only  to  which  there  was  no  ob- 
jection could  be  considered  on  the  first  and  fourth 
Fridays  and  Saturdays  of  each  month. 

All  the  following  bills  on  the  calendar  were  then 
successively  objected  to  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Cooper,  of  Ga. 
and  the  committee  finally  rose  and  reported. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  committee  of 
the  whole,  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  na- 
val appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Charles  Brown  regarded  the  idea  of  getting  up 
a navy  equal  to  one-half  of  that  of  England  as  a 
chimera. 

Mr.  Gordon,  addressed  the  committee  at  some 
length.  With  professions  of  no  hostility  to  the  navy, 
he  proceeded  to  inquire  why  such  an  increase  of  ap- 
propriations was  required,  and  why  the  secretary  of 
the  navy  had  been  compelled  to  call  on  congress  for 
these  large  appropriations.  He  referred  to  the  large 
number  of  officers  at  present  in  the  navy.  There 
were  now  460  midshipmen. 

Mr.  Adams  inquired  of  the  gentlemen  where  he 
got  his  statement  of  this  number? 

Mr.  Gordon.  From  the  Navy  Register  for  the 
present  year.  There  were  460  midshipmen,  whose 
pay  on  sea  service  was  $400  per  annum,  on  other  du- 
ty $350,  and  on  leave  $300.  When  passed  midship- 
men, their  pay  was  increased  to  $750,  or  while 
waiting  orders  to  $600.  One  hundred  and  forty-six 
were  soon  to  be  passed;  which  item  alone  would  in- 
crease the  expense  of  the  navy  $51,100. 

Mr.  Habersham  inquired  how  long  a midshipman 
was  obliged  to  serve,  and  what  examination  he  had 
to  pass  through,  before  he  became  a passed  midship- 
man? 

Mr.  Gordon  said  that  midshipmen  had  to  be  in  ser- 
vice five  years  before  they  became  passed  midship- 
men; and  they  must  remain  in  that  situation  for 
years  before  they  could  be  promoted  to  lieutenants. 
There  was  no  sort  of  use  in  passing  them;  it  was  a 
detriment  to  themselves  and  to  the  service;  because, 
after  they  had  passed  examination,  they  were  subject 
to  no  re-examination,  and  they  studied  no  more. 

There  were  now  in  the  naval  service  328  lieuten- 
ants; of  which  number  64  were  on  leave,  waiting 
orders;  and  how  many  of  them  were  on  shore  the 
tables  did  not  tell.  The  passed  midshipmen  promot- 
ed to  lieutenants  received  $1,800  pay,  and  in  1841, 
99  passed  midshipmen  were  thus  promoted,  incur- 
ring the  expense  in  one  single  year  of  $103,950. 
This  was  only  a single  item  of  this  system  of  throw- 
ing on  the  country  such  vast  expenses,  and  requir- 
ing from  the  secretary  of  the  navy  such  increased 
estimates. 

What  had  led  to  this  sudden  and  enormous  increase 
of  the  navy?  It  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  presi- 
dent had  been  unfortunate  in  the  materials  of  his  ca- 
binet. He  had  appointed  as  his  naval  secretary  a 
visionary  theorist, who  knew  practically  nothing  about 
,the  matter — a man  of  books,  and  law,  and  politics. 


And  he  had  gravely  recommended  to  this  nation  the 
increase  of  its  navy,  till  it  should  reach  half  the  size 
of  that  of  England!  Now  the  British  navy  contain- 
ed 565  vessels  of  war — a mighty  maritime  force, 
which  was  spread  over  every  sea,  plundering  the 
weak,  overawing  the  timid,  and  carrying  violence 
and  oppression  to  the  extremities  of  the  world;  and, 
while  it  bore  down  and  trampled  on  those  who  were 
unable  to  make  effectual  resistance,  like  the  Hindoos 
and  the  Chinese,  preached  everywhere  the  doctrines 
of  free  trade!  The  imaginative  secretary  had  been 
struck  with  so  magnificent  a spectacle,  and  he  was 
for  swelling  up  our  navy  of  (j5  vessels,  until  it  con- 
tained some  280  or  300  ships  of  war.  Hence  this 
flood  of  new  appointments — hence  99  lieutenants  in 
one  year,  and  the  raising  of  all  midshipmen  who  had 
served  five  years. 

After  dwelling  with  much  indignation  on  such  ex- 
travagant departures  from  former  usage,  Mr.  G. 
said  this  new  impulse  must  be  checked,  or  the  inte- 
rests of  the  navy  would  be  paralyzed  and  the  navy 
ruined.  If  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  the 
magnificent  projects  of  the  new  secretary,  whether 
for  the  sake  of  the  glory  of  having  so  grand  a naval 
establishment,  or  for  purposes  of  plunder  and  con- 
quest, gentlemen  might  rely  on  it  the  people  never 
would  submit  to  pay  the  cost  of  it.  They  would 
cheerfully  shoulder  any  necessary  burden  to  render 
the  navy  competent  to  protect  our  commerce,  but 
beyond  that  they  never  would  consent  to  go. 

The  question  was,  which  of  the  two  sums  was  re- 
quisite for  this  legitimate  purpose,  the  $300,000  in 
the  house  bill,  or  the  $800,000  in  the  senate’s  amend- 
ment? On  this  Mr.  G.  confessed  himself  to  be  in 
the  dark.  All  he  could  see  was,  that  the  secretary’s 
plan  would  involve  a vast  expenditure.  In  making 
the  remarks  he  had,  however,  on  the  plans  of  this 
officer,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  the  per- 
sonal enemy  of  Mr.  Upshur.  He  thought  it  was  a 
misfortune  that  the  president  had  not  selected  a 
practical  man,  and  not  a mere  theorist.  He  thought 
the  situation  of  president  Tyler  called  for  pity  rather 
than  censure.  As  to  the  other  members  of  his  ca- 
binet, they  were  not  connected  with  the  navy,  and 
he  had  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  them:  but  when 
the  conduct  of  any  high  public  functionary  was  un- 
der consideration,  he  should  ever  speak  of  him  and 
his  measures  as  he  might  think  they  deserved. 

This  new-fangled  doctrine  in  regard  to  a magnifi- 
cent navy  had  in  it  another  objectionable  feature;  it 
fixed  on  the  establishment  the  children  of  the  rich; 
in  which  remark  he  referred  to  the  system  of  ap- 
prenticeship. He  denied  that  the  enlistment  of  boys 
into  the  naval  service  created  any  such  relation  as 
that  of  apprentice;  it  authorised  no  indentures;  the 
boys  enlisted  were  not  bound  out  to  the  government; 
they  were  enlisted  precisely  as  other  seamen  were. 
The  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
(Mr.  Wise),  was  in  this  respect  utterly  falla- 
cious. Mr.  G arerred  that,  by  the  terms  of  the  law, 
no  appenticeship  was  created  and  no  indentures  en- 
tered into. 

Mr.  Wise  denied  that  such  was  the  meaning  of  the 
act. 

Mr.  Gordon  said  he  had  the  law  and  would  pro- 
duce it. 

Mr.  Wise.  What  is  the  title  of  the  act? 

Mr.  Gordon.  What  is  the  title?  Does  the  gentle- 
man really  take  me  for  so  very  green  a horn  as  not 
to  know  that  the  title  is  no  part  of  the  law? 

Mr.  Wise  was  understood  to  say  that  he  had  before 
referred  to  this  1st  section  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Gordon.  Well,  I will  read  the  first  section. 
[Here  he  quoted  the  law.]  Fie  insisted  that,  though  it 
required  the  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian  before 
a boy  could  enlist,  this  was  wholly  a different  thing 
from  the  same  requirement  in  the  case  of  an  ordina- 
ry apprentice.  The  lad  entered  into  the  public  ser- 
vice of  the  country,  and  not  into  that  of  a private 
individual.  It  was  a public  enlistment,  not  a pri- 
vate contract.  Were  not  all  boys,  in  these  United 
States,  and  under  this  free  government,  politically 
equal?  By  enlisting  to  serve  their  country  upon  the 
high  seas,  did  they  forfeit  their  rights  common  to 
them  with  all  other  sons  of  American  citizens?  The 
gentleman’s  doctrine  was,  that  they  forfeited  their 
natural  right  to  promotion;  but  this  Mr.  G.  strenu- 
ously denied.  If  there  was  any  difference  as  to  rights 
between  them  and  other  boys,  it  ought  rather  to  be 
in  their  favor,  certainly  not  against  them.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  might  attempt  to  mystify  the 
subject  by  sophistry,  but  he  never  could  show  that 
these  lads  were  not  just  as  much  entitled  to  all  the 
honors  of  promotion  as  any  other. 

Mr.  G.  said  that,  in  endeavoring  to  reform  the 
abuses  in  the  navy,  he  only  proved  himself  its  friend; 
while  the  secretary,  on  the  contrary,  by  his  extrava- 
gant schemes  for  its  enlargement,  would  prove  him- 
self practically  its  bitterest  enemy.  There  was  in 
truth,  not  so  efficient  an  enemy  to  it  in  all  the  coun- 


try. Mr.  G.  went  for  putting  a veto  on  his  schemes* 
by  refusing  the  enormous  sum  asked  for. 

During  ihe  days  of  expansion  of  the  currency, 
when  the  bank  balloon  was  inflated  to  its  very  high- 
est point,  when  money  was  plenty  and  every  thing 
dear,  the  navy  could  get  along  with  $6,000,000;  but 
now  that  the  balloon  had  collapsed,  when  money  was 
scarce  and  prices  low,  and  no  buyers,  the  new  secre- 
tary demanded  $10,000,000,  and  that  in  the  ready 
rhino,  the  hard  constitutional  currency! 

He  asked  if  the  committee  were  prepared  to  go 
for  such  a system?  Who  would  vote  for  it,  unless  it 
might  be  the  corporal’s  guard?  Mr.  G.  was  no  ene- 
my to  President  Tyler;  he  hoped  he.  might  do  well — 
might  use  the  veto,  [a  laugh]  and  recommend  himself 
to  the  democracy  by  dismissing  not  only  the  remnant 
of  his  old  cabinet,  but  pretty  much  all  his  new. — 
[Roars  of  laughter.] 

Mr.  G.  was  not  going  to  enter  upon  the  general 
subject  of  the  navy — he  was  not  competent  to  a sub- 
ject of  that  kind — he  was  a man  from  the  interior, 
and  had  no  knowledge  of  maritime  affairs;  yet  he 
did  not  doubt  the  world  would  give  him  credit  for 
making  a much  better  secretary  of  the  navy  than  the 
present  incumbent,  though  he  knew  nothing  at  all  of 
the  subject.  [A  laugh.]  Mr.  G.  had  longconsider- 
ed  this  secretary  as  an  inefficient  man,  but  it  seemed 
he  could  show  efficiency  enough  sometimes.  Here 
Mr.  G.  referred  to  «the  case  of  Captain  Levy,  who 
had,  some  years  ago,  tried  the  experiment  of  substi- 
tuting shame  as  the  punishment  for  a saucy  boy,  in- 
stead of  tying  him  up  and  flogging  the  skin  off  his 
back  till  the  decks  ran  with  his  blood,  (which  was 
the  old  method);  complaint  had  been  made,  but  the 
matter  had  been  passed  over.  But  this  new  secre- 
tary had  dug  up  that  case,  which  had  already  been 
once  inquired  into,  and,  on  the  finding  of  a court 
martial,  the  officer  had  been  cashired.  He  was  for 
returning  to  all  the  rigors  of  the  British  service. — 
He  predicted  that  the  president  never  could  get  on 
without  a change  in  the  head  of  the  navy  department. 
We  must  substitute  a practical  business  cabinet,  and 
common  men,  instead  of  mere  book  learning  and  new- 
fangled splendid  theories. 

The  committee,  after  a few  remarks  from  Mr. 
Wise  rose  and  reported  progress. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a message  from 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
communication  from  the  minister  of  France  to 
the  secretary  of  stale,  upon  the  subject  of  a line  of 
steam  vessels  between  the  ports  of  Havre  and  New 
York. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  message  and  accom- 
panying documents  were  referred  to  the  committee 
on  foreign  affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  June  25.  The  provisional  tariff  bill 
was  received  from  the  senate  as  amended  by  that 
body. 

The  resolution  in  relation  to  Virginia  military 
bounty  lands  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Hall  addressed  the  house  and  contended  that 
not  a single  argument  that  he  had  brought  forward 
had  been  controverted  by  the  gentlemen  who  had 
spoken  on  the  other  side.  He  also  farther  expatiated 
on  the  merits  of  the  claims  generally. 

The  morning  hour  having  expired 

The  house  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  a re- 
solution offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Adams,  which  calls 
for  a report  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy  at  the 
next,  sess#n  of  the  names,  ages,  nativity,  &c.  of  all 
the  petty  officers,  seamen,  apprentices,'  &c.  of  the 
navy.  Aftsr  being  amended  on  motion  of  Mr.  Cave 
Johnson  so  as  also  to  require  the  name,  age,  tonnage, 
cost  of  buildings  and  repairs,  &c.  of  each  vessel  of 
the  navy  to  be  also  reported,  the  question  was  put  and 
it  was  adopted. 

The  provisional  tariff  bill  was  then  taken  up 
and  the  amendment  of  the  senate  was  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

“Sec.  1,  line  15,  after  1 Provided ,’  strike  out  to  the 
end  of  the  section  and  insert: 

“That  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  authorised  and  directed  by  the  act  of  con- 
gress passed  the  4th  of  September,  1841,  entitled  ‘an 
act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  and  to  grant  pre-emption  rights,’  shall 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  suspended  and  postponed 
until  the  first  day  of  August,  1842;  and  the  said  act 
of  the  4th  of  September,  1841,  shall  be  no  otherwise 
affected  or  modified  than  merely  to  postpone  to  the 
said  first  day  of  August  next  the  distribution  of  said 
proceeds  directed  by  that  act  to  be  made  on  the  1st 
day  of  July,  1842,  any  thing  in  this  act,  or  the  said 
act  of  the  4th  September,  1841,  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding.” 

The  question  being  will  the  house  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  senate,  Mr.  Weller  moved  that 
the  bill  and  amendment  be  laid  on  the  table.  By 
yeas  84,  nays  113,  Mr.  Weller's  motion  was  rejected. 
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And  the  question,  “will  this  house  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  senate?”  was  then  taken,  and  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative,  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  L.  W.  Andrews,  Sherlock 
J.  Andrews,  Appleton,  Arnold,  Baker,  Barnard,  Bar- 
ton, Birdseye,  Blair,  Board  man,  Borden,  Botts,  Brings, 
Brockway,  Bronson,  Milton  Brown,  Burnell,  Wm, 
Butler,  William  B.  Campbell,  Thomas  J.  Campbell, 
Caruthers,  Casey,  Childs,  Chittenden,  John  C.  Clark, 
Staley  N.  Clarke,  James  Cooper,  Cowen,  Cranston,  I 
Garrett  Davis,  Deberry,  John  Edwards,  Everett, 
Fessenden,  Fillmore,  A.  L.  Foster,  Gamble,  Gentry,  j 
Giddings,  Goggin,  Patrick  G.  Goode,  Graham, 
Granger,  Green,  Hall,  Halstead,  Hudson,  Hunt, 
Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  James  Irvin,  Wm.  W.  Irwin, 
James,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Lane,  Linn,  McKennan, 
S.  Mason,  Mattocks,  Maxwell,  Maynard,  Mitchell, 
Moore,  Morris,  Morrow,  Osborne, Owsley,  Parmeriter, 
Pendleton,  Pope,  Ramsey,  Benj.  Randall,  Randolph, 
Ridgway , W.  Russell,  J.  M.  Russell,  Saltonstall,  Shep- 
perd,  Simonton,  Slade,  T.  Smith,  Stanly,  Stokely, 
Straton,  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  John  T.  Stuart,  Summers, 
Taliaferro,  Richard  W.  Thompson,  Tillinghast,  To- 
land,  Tomlinson,  Triplett,  Trumbull.  Underwood, 
Van  Rensselaer,  Wallace,  Warren,  Washington,  E. 
D.  White,  C.  H.  Williams,  Yorke,  Augustus  Young, 
J.  Young— 104. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Adams,  Arrington,  Beeson,  Bid- 
lack,  Black,  Bowne,  Brewster,  Aaron  V.  Brown, 
Charles  Brown,  Burke,  WilliaiTi  O.  Butler,  Green 
W.  Caldwell,  Patrick  C.  Caldwell,  John  Campbell, 
Cary,  Chapman,  Clifford,  Clinton,  Coles,  Mark  A. 
Cooper,  Cravens,  Cross,  Cushing,  Daniel,  Richard  D. 
Davis,  Dean,  Doig,  Eastman,  John  C.  Edwards,  Eg- 
bert, Ferris,  John  G.  Floyd,  Charles  A.  Floyd,  For- 
nance,  Thomas  F.  Foster,  Wm.  O.  Goode,  Gwin, 
Habersham,  Harris,  John  Hastings,  Hays,  Hopkins, 
Houck,  Houston,  Howard,  Hubard,  Hunter,  Charles 
J.  Ingersoll,  Jack,  Wm.  Cost  Johnson,  Cave  Johnson, 
John  W.  Jones,  Keim,  Andrew  Kennedy,  Lewis, 
Littlefield,  Abraham  McClellan,  Robert  McClellan, 
McKay,  McKeon,  Mallory,  Marchand,  Alfred  Mar- 
shall, John  Thompson  Mason,  Mathews,  Medill,  Me- 
riwether, Miller,  Newhard,  Oliver,  Patridge,  Payne, 
Pickens,  Plumer,  Proflit.  Reding,  Rencher,  Reynolds, 
Rhett,  Riggs,  Rogers,  Roosevelt,  Sanford,  Saunders, 
Shaw,  William  Smith,  Snyder,  Steenrod,  Sweney, 
Turney,  Van  Buren,  Ward,  Weller,  Joseph  L.  White, 
James  W.  Williams,  Wise,  Wood — 96. 

Absent — forty-two.  Mr.  Hulmes  refused  to  vote. 

So  the  house  concurred  in  the  amendment  of  the 
senate;  and  the  bill  awaits  the  signature  of  the  presi- 
dent to  become  a law.  Vetoed  on  29th. 

The  bill  to  provide  for  the  satisfaction  of  claims 
due  to  certain  American  citizens  for  spoliations  com- 
mitted on  their  commerce  prior  to  July  31, 1800,  was 
taken  up  and  read. 

Mr.  Adams  obtained  the  floor  and  advocated  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  He  believed  no  claims  against 
the  United  States  had  been  so  thoroughly  discussed 
as  these,  and  the  result  thereof  had  been  the  passage 
more  than  once  of  a bill  through  the  other  branch  of 
the  legislature  in  their  favor.  He  hoped  that  his 
colleague  (Mr.  Cushing ) who  had  reported  this  bill 
and  was  particularly  acquainted  'with  the  subject 
would  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  own  remarks. 
Mr.  A.  here  referred  a report  made  in  1838  to  this 
house  from  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  by  Co- 
lonel Howard,  representative  from  Baltimore  (which 
at  his  request  was  fibre  read). 

The  principle  (continued  Mr.  A.)  on  which  the 
claimants  rested  their  demands,  he  toolfto  be  the 
great  constitutional  principle  that  property  taken  by 
the  public  from  individuals  for  the  benejjt  and  for 
advantages  gained  by  the  public  for  it,  was  injustice 
to  he  compensated  to  the  suffering  individual  owners 
of  that  property. 

The  facts  appeared  to  be  these.  In  1890  a nego- 
tiation took  place  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  respecting  all  the  claims  mutually  held 
against  either  by  individuals  or  by  the  nations  them- 
selves. Among  the  rest  of  the  subjects  under  consi- 
deration in  that  negotiation  were  two  treaties,  consi- 
dered on  all  parts  as  advantageous  to  France  and 
burdensome  to  the  United  States.  In  the  quusi  war, 
as  it  was  called,  which  had  preceded  these  negotia- 
tions, from  1798  to  1800,  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  had  annulled  these  two  treaties  by  an  act 
which  was  on  the  statutes  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  consequence  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  wrong 
done  to  this  country  on  the  part  of  France.  When 
the  negotiations  came  to  be  carried  on  for  the  settle- 
ment and  adjustment  of  all  these  differences  between 
the  two  countries,  the  French  government  insisted 
on  including  in  the  negotiations  to  be  carried  on  the 
restoration  and  revival  of  those  two  treaties;  one  of 
which  was  a treaty  of  alliance,  and  the  other  a con- 
sular convention— a treaty  relating  to  the  powers  of 
’'consuls.  Both  these  treaties  had  been  concluded  at 
an  early  period  of  our  revolutionary  war,  by  the 


former  of  which  France  made  common  cause  with' 
us  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  for  the  security  of 
our  national  independence,  and  in  which  there  was  a 
particular  stipulation  which  bound  the  U.  States,  in 
the  event  of  a war  between  France  and  England,  to 
guaranty  to  France  the  possession  of  her  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies.  This  was  in  full  force  until  an- 
nulled by  the  act  of  the  congress  of  the  U.  States. 
Every  member  would  be  aware  of  the  great  benefit 
and  advantage  to  the  United  States  of  being  deliver- 
ed from  the  obligations  of  that  guaranty.  This  was 
done  by  the  annulment  of  these  treaties,  and  parti- 
cularly that  containing  this  stipulation,  by  an  act  of 
congress;  but  when  the  negotiations  between  France 
and  the  United  States  come  to  be  carried  on,  France 
claimed  the  restoration  of  these  treaties,  which  had 
been  nullified  by  special  act  of  congress  without  her 
concurrence,  and  at  the  same  time  these  claims  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  were  existing,  for 
wrongs  done  by  France  for  a series  of  years,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution.  In 
the  course  of  the  negotiations  the  parties  came  to  an 
adjustment  with  regard  to  certain  claims  on  both 
sides,  but  on  the  point  of  these  claims,  and  of  the 
restoration  of  the  treaties  between  the  U.  States  and 
France,  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  had  no  power  to  conclude  the  treaty  for  the 
restoration  of  these  treaties.  In  consequence  of 
which,  and  to  avoid  the  continuance  of  a state  of 
war  between  the  two  parlies,  the  commissioners  con- 
cluded to  adjust  what  they  could  of  these  differences, 
and  to  refer  to  the  two  nations  these  corresponding 
questions  between  them — i.  e.  on  the  one  side  the 
obligations  of  these  treaties,  and  on  the  other  the 
consideration  of  the  indemnity  for  these  spoliations. 
Ti  e articles  of  the  treaty  were  accordingly  drawn 
up,  among  which  was  the  particular  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1800,  in  which  the  parties  declare  that  they 
had  not  been  able  to  agree  on  these  two  points,  and 
agreed  therefore  to  negotiate  on  them  in  future. 
When  the  treaty  was  sent  here  the  senate  ratified  it 
with  the  exception  of  that  arlicle,  making  their  ra- 
tification of  it  conditional  on  the  expunging  that  ar- 
ticle. It  was  sent  back  to  France,  and  Napoleon, 
who  was  then  de  facto  sovereign  of  France,  accepted 
it,  with  an  additional  proviso;  that  is,  he  agreed  to 
accept  of  the  2d  article,  providing  for  further  nego- 
tiations, it  being  understood  that  the  claims  would 
be  in  the  same  situation  as  the  the  treaties;  that  is, 
that  they  would  all  be  expunged,  and  there  should  be 
no  further  negotiation  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty  of 
alliance  on  the  one  side,  and  the  claims  for  indemni- 
ty on  the  other.  When  the  treaty  came  back,  and 
was  received  by  Jefferson,  or  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding administration,  a doubt  arose  in  the  mind  of 
the  then  president  and  his  cabinet,  whether  that  was 
to  be  considered  as  a ratification  of  the  treaty  with 
these  double  conditions.  It  was  sent  to  the  senate, 
with  that  question  for  them  to  determine;  they  sent 
it  back,  with  a message  to  the  president  declaring 
that  they  considered  the  treaty  fully  ratified,  and  from 
that  time  it  had  been  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  in 
this  country,  and  had  been  so  acknowledged  on  the 
part  of  France. 

Thus  the  United  States,  by  this  course  of  proceed- 
ing, were  liberated  forever  from  the  obligation  of 
guarantying  to  France  the  possession  of  her  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  A.  next  alluded  to  the  existing  precarious  re- 
lations between  France  and  Great  Britain  to  show 
the  advantages  the  United  States  enjoyed  by  being 
released  from  the  obligations  of  this  treaty,  which 
France  had  insisted  on  being  restored  on  the  condi- 
tion of  her  making  indemnity  for  those  claims.  He 
hoped  they  would  consider  with  candor  and  justice 
the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of 
giving  and  granting  indemnity  for  these  claims,  and 
he  did  not  know  what  objection,  on  the  point  of 
principle,  right,  or  justice,  could  be  made. 

It  was  said  that  these  claims  had  been  long  before 
the  nation.  He  considered  that  as  an  aggravation 
on  the  claimants  instead  of  being  a ground  on  which 
the  country  could  demand  to  be  released  from  these 
obligations.  The  claimants  had  not  been  negligent 
in  pursuing  their  claims.  It  was  what  was  called  a 
continual  claim,  that  had  never  been  abandoned,  and 
out  of  sixteen  reports  made  to  both  houses  of  con- 
gress, after  a full  examination  of  these  claims, 
twelve  had  been  in  tavor  of  this  indemnity. 

An  objection  might  arise  in  the  minds  of  gentle- 
men from  not  absolutely  a consideration  of  justice, 
but  from  the  present  condition  of  the  territory — 
from  the  elf  ;ct  of  burdening  the  treasury  with  the 
amount  of  these  claims.  We  were  under  financial 
difficulties,  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  people  of 
this  nation,  if  they  had  unanimity  and  harmony  here 
on  this  spot,  to  brush  away  like  cob  webs  all  our  fi- 
nancial difficulties  and  provide  for  every  dollar  that 
could  be  demanded  from  our  treasury.  We  bad  the 
power  to  do  this.  What  were  the  burdens  of  the 


people  of  the  United  States  at  this  time  in  compari- 
son with  one  single  year  of  war?  One  single  year 
of  war  would  add  five  times  to  all  the  burdens  with 
which  we  are  now  suffering.  And  yet  they  had  been 
acting  here  in  congress  at  this  whole  session  under 
the  admonition  that  war  might  come  on  us  from  day 
to  day.  He  had  known,  in  the  course  of  this  ses- 
sion, the  house  excited,  not  exhibiting  it  in  debate, 
but  under  the  apprehension  of  having  a war  message 
sent  them  from  day  to  day.  That  had  been  our  state 
for  seven  or  eight  months;  it  was  still  the  case  to 
some  degree,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent  now; 
and  if  war  did  exist,  and  if  the  demand  on  the  part 
of  France  had  been  complied  with,  on  the  very  first 
firing  of  a cannon  of  Europe  we  would  have  been 
demanded  to  carry  into  effect  the  guaranty,  and  we 
should  have  been  involved  in  a naval  war.  We 
were  now  liberated  and  released  from  all  obligations 
of  that  kind  in  the  event  of  a war  arising  between 
Great  Britain  and  France.  And  we  were  released 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  property  of  these  claimants, 
who  now  called  on  us  to  indemnify  them.  He  should 
wait  to  hear  any  objections  that  might  be  made  of 
expediency,  justice — of  moral  power  or  principle, 
to  this  bill. 

One  more  observation,  particularly  in  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  treasury.  This  bill  demanded  no 
considerable  contribution  from  the  treasury  at  this 
time.  It  provided  only  for  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners to  sit  for  two  years,  during  which  time 
they  were  to  receive  and  investigate  these  claims, 
and  decide  on  the  amount  justly  due  to  each  claim- 
ant, before  any  provision  was  called  for  from  the 
treasury,  otherwise  than  the  necessary  expenses  in- 
cidental to  the  commission. 

Although  little  had  yet  been  done  to  justify  the 
expectations  of  the  people,  and  although  this  present 
congress  did  nothing  to  relieve  the  state  of  the  trea- 
sury, he  could  not  but  believe  that  congress  within 
two  or  three  years  would  brush  away  these  cobwebs, 
if  they  chose  to  call  on  the  people  to  help  them. 
He  trusted  it  would  be  done,  and  that  proper  mea- 
sures would  be  taken,  so  that  the  current  of  revenue 
would  become  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
country,  and  that  our  credit  would  be  advanced  to  as 
high  a degree  as  ever.  Then  the  small  sum  propos- 
ed by  this  bill  to  these  meritorious  claimants  would 
be  to  the  treasury  lighter  than  a feather. 

Mr.  A.,  in  conclusion,  moved  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Arnold  inquired  of  the  chair  if  the  motion  of 
the  honorable  member  from  Massachusetts  was  for 
the  committee  to  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
house? 

[The  chair  replied  that  that  was  the  motion.] 

Well,  said  Mr.  A.,  I shall  support  that  motion; 
not  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  bill  in  the  house, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  saving  time  by  stopping  the 
debate  in  the  committee  of  the  whole,  by  taking  the 
bill  into  the  house,  where  we  can  control  the  debate, 
and  where  we  can,  for  the  present,  dispose  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Arnold  then  expatiated  on  Ihe  difficulties  of 
the  times,  the  involvements  of  the  treasury,  and  the 
want,  of  harmony  in  the  branches  of  the  government, 
and  the  opposing  factions  of  the  house.  Were  they, 
however,  all  acting  in  union  and  harmony  (continu- 
ed Mr.  A.)  that  odious  aud  monarchical  feature  in 
the  constitution — the  veto  of  the  executive — meets 
us  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue,  and  prostrates  all 
our  labors  in  the  dust.  A bare  majority,  such  as  we 
have  now  in  this  house,  can  do  nothing  against  the 
two-thirds  veto  power.  Sir,  this  power  has  become 
a perfect  plaything,  a thing  of  almost  constant  and 
every-day  use.  It  has  become  so  common  that  a wag 
suggests  that  the  president  keeps  a veto  machine, 
and  gins  out  vetoes  by  the  score,  and  keeps  a large 
file,  cut  and  dried,  to  be  filled  up  and  signed  to  order. 
This  is  what  has  reduced  this  house  to  a nullity,  and 
this  nation  to  ruin.  The  president,  clothed  with  his 
veto,  and  backed  by  his  iocofoco  allies  on  this  floor, 
feels  his  power  and  defies  us.  Yes,  sir,  we  hold  the 
purse-strings  of  the  nation — we  who  represent  the 
sovereign  people  themselves,  are  scoffed  at  by  the 
executive.  He  says  to  us,  “Ye  mousing  politicians! 
Ye  dirty  rascals!  I give  you  my  orders!  Here  is  my 
measure!  Take  it  without  crossing  a l or  dotting  an 
i,  or  I have  a veto  ready!  My  will  shall  be  the  law 
of  the  land,  or  the  land  may  starve!” 

I am,  under  this  view  of  the  case,  very  much  in- 
clined to  think,  with  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
(Massachusetts,  that  this  congress,  surrounded  as  it  is 
with  those  untoward  difficulties,  will  be  able  to  furn- 
ish no  relief  to  a prostrate  and  bleeding  country. 

Upon  the  trial  we  had  this  day  upon  the  tempora- 
ry tariff  bill  we  found  ourselves  with  a bare  majori- 
ty. A change  of  five,  l believe,  would  have  cast  the 
majority  on  the  other  side,  and  this  vital  measure 
would  have  been  lost.  We  have  now  reached  the 
i 25th  of  June.  We  ought  to  adjourn  by  the  middle 
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of  July,  or  the  1st  of  August  at  furthest.  Two  of  the 
greatest  measures  of  the  session  are  undisposed  of — 
one  of  them  not  touched,  and  we  have  scarcely  got 
under  way  upon  the  other — I mean  the  revenue  bill; 
but  that  hill  is  already  threatened  with  the  veto,  as 
is  the  temporary  bill  of  this  day.  Here  we  are,  liv- 
ing from  hand  to  mouth  upon  borrowed  capital,  and, 
in  all  probability,  as  fast  as  we  pass  measures  of  re- 
lief, they  will  be  blown  up  by  the  veto;  and,  after  all 
our  trials  and  difficulties,  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
adjourn,  and  leave  the  country  worse  than  we  found 
it — totally  destitute  of  the  means  of  getting  along. 
Sir,  from  the  threats  of  the  president,  and  from  the 
signs  of  the  times,  I should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if 
this  should  be  the  denouement  of  the  present  session, 
and  that  the  government  will  come  to  a stand  still. 
These  are  my  fears,  and  I fear  they  are  well  found- 
ed. Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  [ ash  the  honorable  mem- 
ber, under  these  most  gloomy  and  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances, how  he  can  find  it  expedient  or  prudent 
to  pass  this  claim,  no  matter  how  honest  he  may  es- 
teem it.  Sir,  I know  the  honorable  member  belongs 
to  no  party.  He  is  completely  his  own  man.  And 
1 have  no  doubt  he  believes  this  claim  to  be  just  and 
honest,  and  believing  so  he  goes  forward  upon  a 
straight  line  regardless  of  any  party  man  that  may 
stand  in  the  way.  Believing  so  strongly  as  I do  in 
the  gentleman’s  honesty  and  wisdom,  I most  gene- 
rally find  myself  leaning  towards  any  measure  which 
he  may  propose.  But,  on  this  occasion,  I think  the 
gentleman  is  altogether  out  of  time  and  out  of  sea- 
son with  this  measure,  and  I feel  towards  it  the 
most  unconquerable  repugnance.  And  I appeal  to 
gentlemen  not  to  permit  themselves  to  be  drawn  in- 
to this  slough — perhaps  that  word  is  too  strong — I 
will  take  it  back.  I do  not  know  that  this  claim  is  a 
slough;  hut  I repeat,  in  my  estimation,  it  is  prima 
facie  unjust.  I call  the  attention  of  gentlemen  to 
one  fact.  We  see  on  this  occasion  gentlemen  upon 
this  floor,  who  uniformly  vote  against  the  raising  of 
all  revenue — vote  against  us  in  every  effort  to  furn- 
ish the  administration  with  the  means  to  get  along. 
These  gentlemen,  some  of  them,  whose  every  effort 
is  to  embarrass  us,  I see  are  now  going  with  the  ho- 
norable gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  to  plunge  us 
into  this  additional  difficulty,  and  to  saddle  the  coun- 
try with  this  additional  debt.  But  the  honorable 
gentleman  tells  us  that  these  claimants  are  disposed 
to  be  very  modest  at  this  time,  and  will  be  satisfied 
with  five  millions  for  two  or  three  years  to  come, 
and  then  having  the  principle  decided,  they  will  ask, 

I suppose,  for  the  balance;  some  ten  millions  more. 
Oh  yes!  I suppose  gentlemen  will  be  very  willing 
to  take  five  millions  now  in  government  stock  or 
treasury  notes,  or  something  that  would  be  going  on 
interest.  As  gentlemen  have  been  patient  so  long,  I 
hope  they  will  agree  now,  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, to  exercise  that  most  excellent  virtue  a lit- 
tle longer.  Mr.  A.  said  it  was  to  him  a little  strange 
that  this  case  had  been  standing  for  more  than  forty 
years;  that  it  had  been  pressed,  time  after  time;  had 
been  investigated  again  and  again,  and  that  there 
had  been  some  dozen  reports  on  the  subject.  (Here 
some  gentleman  said  sixteen  reports — twelve  favo- 
rable and  four  unfavorable.)  Very  well,  said  Mr. 
A.,  thaL  strengthens  what  I w'as  about  to  say.  Why 
is  it,  after  all  these  reports,  during  a period  of  more 
than  forty  years,  and  sometimes,  too,  while  we  had 
an  overflowing  treasury,  and  were  seeking  to  deplete 
it,  that  this  claim  has  not  been  allowed?  1 confess 
these  things  stagger  me  at  the  beginning.  I repeat, 
in  conclusion,  that  we  are  surrounded  with  difficul- 
ties enough  now,  and  I implore  the  committee  to  pass 
this  cup  by. 

After  a few  remarks  from  Mr.  Tillinghast,  (amidst 
great  confusion)  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  submitting 
to  the  chair  that  a motion  that  the  committee  rise 
and  report  progress  took  precedence  of  a motion  to 
rise  and  report  the  bill,  submitted  the  former  motion, 
which  prevailing,  tiie  committee  rose  and  reported 
progress. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  the  following 
message  from  the  president  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  house  of  representatives: 

I have  this  day  approved  and  signed  an  act  which 
originated  in  the  house  of  representatives,  entitled 
“an  act  for  an  apportionment  of  representatives 
among  the  several  states  according  to  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  accompanied  by  an  exposition 
of  my  reasons  for  giving  to  it  my  sanction. 

Washington,  Jane  25,  1342.  JOHN  TYLER. 

Mr.  Adams  characterised  the  message  as  a novelty 
in  the  history  of  the  country;  and  spoke  at  great 
length  on  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  such  a prece- 
dent. He  concluded  by  moving  that  the  message  be 
referred  to  a select  committee,  with  power  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Under- 
wood, Wise,  and  others,  when,  pending  the  question, 
the  house  adjourned. 


Monday,  June  27.  Mr.  Adams  rose  and  addressed 
the  chair  as  follows:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  course  of 
twelve  years  of  public  service  in  this  hall,  it  has 
been  my  fortune  too  often  to  witness,  with  sympa- 
thizing sorrow,  some  member  from  one  or  another  of 
the  states  of  this  Union  other  than  that  of  my  own 
nativity,  rise  from  his  seat,  and  with  agitated  feel- 
ings, and  in  the  accents  of  a trembling  heart,  an- 
nounce to  this  assembly  the  departure  for  a world  of 
harmony  and  peace  of  a respected  and  beloved  col- 
| league.  It  is  always  an  impressive,  a solemn,  and 
| affecting  scene;  and  1 have  never  beheld  it  but  with 
| an  ejaculation  of  prayer  to  the  Father  of  Spirits 
that  at  least  this  cup  might  pass  away  from  me,  and 
that  I might  never  be  called,  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duty,  to  perform  so  painful,  so  severe  a task.  It  has 
not  so  pleased  the  great  disposer  of  events.  At  the 
request  of  my  colleagues  on  this  floor,  I am  now  re- 
quired to  announce  to  this  house  the  death  of  William 
| Soden  Hastings,  late  a member  of  this  body  from  the 
; ninth  congressional  district  of  Massachusetts,  and  to 
■ move  the  resolutions  of  respect  for  his  memory  on 
the  part  of  this  house  usual  on  similar  occasions. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1837,  at  the  first  and 
special  session  of  the  25th  congress,  Mr.  Hastings 
first  entered  this  hall  as  the  representative  of  a por- 
tion of  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  That  he  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  his  constituents 
has  been  manifested  by  two  successive  re-elections 
to  the  same  station.  The  same  favor  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  reiterated  elections  to  both  branches  of  the 
legislature  of  the  commonwealth.  It  was  a confi- 
dence in  his  talents  and  integrity,  spreading  and  ex- 
panding in  proportion  to  the  experience  of  his  wor- 
thiness of  the  trust.  He  came  here  in  the  prime 
and  vigor  of  life,  to  all  external  appearance  destined 
to  a long  and  useful  career  of  public  service,  taking 
an  active  and  efficient,  though  not  obtrusive,  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  this  body;  and  amidst  all  the 
conflicts,  personal  and  political,  which  we  all  so 
deeply  lament,  making  friends  of  all  parties  in  pro- 
portion as  he  became  known  to  his  associates  in  this 
hall,  and,  so  far  as  I have  known  or  heard,  not  one 
personal  enemy  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

In  the  descending  line  of  the  generations  of  men, 
Mr.  Hastings  was  one  step  downwards  from  my  own. 
More  than  thirty  years  ago,  his  father,  then  my  per- 
sonal and  political  friend,  was  a member  of  this  bo- 
dy, while  I was  representing  the  legislature  of  our 
native  commonwealth  in  the  other  branch  of  the 
national  legislature.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  hu- 
man affairs,  it  would  have  been  more  to  be  expected 
that  he  should  have  been  called  to  perform  for  me 
the  melancholy  office  of  afflicted  friendship  and  re- 
spect which  I am  now  performing  for  him.  He  first 
came  here  with  a bodily  frame  robust  and  athletic, 
but  for  the  last  two  years  his  health  had  been  gradu- 
ally declining.  During  a large  portion  of  the  pre- 
sent session  of  congress,  though  faithfully  here  at  his 
post,  he  has  been  disabled  from  giving  his  attendance 
at  the  daily  meetings  of  this  house;  and,  about  one 
month  since,  as  the  ravages  of  the  destroyer  were 
encroaching  upon  the  sources  of  life  within  him,  he 
left  this  city  and  repaired  to  the  Sulphur  Springs  in 
Virginia,  in  the  faint  hope  of  recovering  by  the  effect 
of  those  salubrious  waters;  but  under  the  operation 
of  immedicable  disease,  on  the  17th  of  this  month, 
he  sank  without  a struggle  into  the  repose  of  the 
grave — 

“By  strapgers  honor’d  and  by  strangers  mourn’d.” 

Mr.  Hastings  was  never  married.  Both  his  parents 
have  long  since  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  The  dear- 
est and  tenderest  ties  of  human  existence  were  not 
lacerated  by  his  decease;  but  he  left  a surviving  bro- 
ther, himself  a man  of  the  highest  respectability, and 
now,  or  recently,  a member  of  the  senate  of  the 
commonwealth;  and  he  left  multitudes  of  friends,  in 
whose  memories  he  will  live  while  life  remains  with 
them,  and  I humbly  hope  and  trust  he  will  live  for- 
ever in  the  blessedness  of  a better  world. 

Mr.  Adams  then  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved,  That  this  house  has  heard  with  deep  sen- 
sibility of  the  death  of  the  hon.  William  Soden  Hus- 
tings, a member  of  this  house  from  the  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  took  place  at  the  Red  Sulphur 
Springs,  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  on  the  17th  inst. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  house  will  tes- 
tify their  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased  by 
wearing  crape  on  the  left  arm  for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  the  speaker  inform  the  governor  of 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  that  a vacancy  in  the  re- 
presentation of  that  state  in  this  house  has  occurred 
by  reason  of  the  death  of  Win.  S.  Hastings. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  and 
then  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  June  23.  The  house  met  and  adjourn- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  funeral  obsequies 
of  the  late  Senator  Samuel  L.  Southard. 


| Wednesday,  June  29.  Mr.  Profjit  of  Indiana, 
offered  a resolution,  calling  upon  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  for  information  as  to  the  fact  whther  any  of 
the  fiscal  officers  of  the  government  have  unexpend- 
ed balances  of  money  in  their  hands.  The  resolution 
j was  adopted. 

| Mr.  Dodge , of  Iowa,  reported  a bill  for  the  protec- 
tion of  commerce  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan, 
j which  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

! Mr.  Adams  called  for  the  unfinished  business  of 
Saturday,  being  the  message  of  the  president  in  rela- 
tion to  the  apportionment  bill. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Ky.  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  but 
yielded  to  Mr.  Adams,  who  wished  to  make  some  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Wise’s  remarks. 

Mr.  Adams  modified  his  resolution  so  as  to  refer 
the  message  of  the  president  to  a committee  of  9 in- 
stead of  5 members.  He  then  commented  at  some 
! length  upon  the  message  of  General  Jackson,  refer- 
! red  to  by  Mr.  Wise  on  Saturday.  He  pointed  out 
| the  difference  between  the  action  of  the  present  ex- 
I ecutive  and  Gen.  Jackson;  the  one  had  returned  the 
bill  to  the  house  with  his  objections  to  a certain 
clause,  or  rather  his  construction  of  the  law;  and  the 
Mother  had  kept  his  reasons  from  the  house,  and  con- 
strued the  law,  for  aught  the  house  knew,  in  %man- 
ner  different  from  its  meaning.  I demand  that  mes- 
sage, said  Mr.  Adams,  as  a member  of  this  house,  and 
I demand  its  production  before  it  shall  be  published 
with  the  law.  The  action  of  the  president,  Mr.  A. 
contended,  was  a violation  of  the  constitution.  He 
had  but  three  ways  pointed  out  to  him  for  action. — 
He  was  bound,  if  he  approved  the  bill,  to  sign  it,  and 
he  had  no  right  to  give  reasons  accompanying  the 
law,  as  a part  of  the  law,  with  his  signature.  In  the 
first  place  he  had  no  right  to  do  this.  He  had  no 
power  to  send  any  thing  more  than  his  signature  to 
the  department  of  state,  or  to  send  the  bill  to  the  state 
department  without  his  signature  after  keeping  it  ten 
days.  Whatever  was  more  than  this  was  an  inter- 
polation of  the  law.  It  was  surreptitiously  putting 
his  reasons  forward  for  signing  the  law.  He  had  no 
right  to  do  this. 

The  president  might  have  a conscience  upon  this 
matter.  But  what  had  a conscience  to  do  with  the 
letter  of  a law?  He  had  a right  to  sign  or  not  to  sign. 
J3.it  his  conscience  could  go  no  further.  He  did  not 
think  lightly  of  conscience,  and  would  go  as  far  as 
any  man  to  aid  the  president  in  preserving  his.  No 
man  could  go  further.  But  there  was  no  power  more 
liable  to  abuse  than  that  of  conscience.  O.ie  of  the 
greatest  women  of  the  world,  Isabella  of  Spain,  had 
sacrificed  Protestants  and  Jews  in  the  discharge  of 
what  she  regarded  a conscientious  duty.  Louis  the 
XV.  had  done  the  same  thing.  But  the  president 
should  remember,  continued  Mr.  A.  that  every  mem- 
ber of  this  house  had  a conscience.  He  presumed 
that  many  members  of  this  house  had  voted  consci- 
entiously. He  knew  not  what  the  reasons  of  the 
president  might  be  which  had  been  filed  in  the  de- 
partment of  state,  hut  it  was  due  to  the  house  that 
they  be  received.  Mr.  A.  closed  with  a motion  to 
refer  the  message  to  a select  committee  of  9 mem- 
bers, with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 

Mr.  Andrews,  of  Kentucky,  moved  the  previous 
question,  and  there  was  a second.  And  the  main 
question  being  about  to  be  put, 

Mr.  Adams  arose  and  said  that  it  had  been  suggest- 
ed to  him  that  the  latter  part  of  his  resolution,  that 
giving  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  had  an 
appearance  of  harshness  about  it.  This  he  certain- 
ly had  not  desired.  He  would,  therefore,  modify  his 
resolution  again  ^y  striking  out  the  latter  part. 

Mr.  Wise  and  others  made  objection;  so.  therefore, 
it  was  not  modified. 

Mr.  McKay  asked  for  a division  of  the  resolution. 
It  was  accordingly  divided,  and  the  question  was 
then  taken  on  referring  the  message  to  a committee 
of  nine,  and  it  was  adopted.  The  question  on  grant- 
ing power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  being  aoout 
to  be  taken, 

Mr.  Adams  arose  and  said,  that  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred being  allowed  to  withdraw  it,  but  as  that  had 
been  objected  to,  he  would  himself  vote  against  it. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  it  was  rejected. 

The  Indian  appropriation  bill  was  then  taken  up, 
and  the  question  being  on  its  passage, 

Mr.  McKay  opposed  the  bill  and  various  details 
thereof. 

Mr.  Gwin  moved  to  recommit  it  to  the  committee 
of  the  whole,  with  certain  instructions;  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill  proceeded,  until  there  was  an- 
nounced a message  from  the  president,  which  was 
soon  understood  to  be  a veto  of  the  provisional  tariff 
bill — for  which  see  first  page. 

The  Indian  appropriation  bill  was  then  resumed, 
and  the  previous  question  having  been  called,  it  was 
passed.  The  veto  was  then  considered. 
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The  Croton  Aqueduct.  The  introduction  of  the 
•water  of  Croton  river  into  the  large  reservoir  at 
Yorkville,  New  York,  on  the  27th  inst.  was  marked 
hy  suitable  demonstrations  of  public  rejoicing.  A 
salute  of  38  guns  (answering  to  the  number  of  miles 
between  the  city  and  Croton  river,)  was  fired  on  the 
occasion  the  moment  when  the  gate  was  lifted,  and, 
amid  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  in  the  presence  of 
ten  thousands  of  spectators,  the  water  of  the  Croton 
came  rushing  into  the  great  artificial  lake  of  33  acres 
prepared  for  its  reception.  It  was  a scene  of  the 
most  intense  interest,  and  one  of  which  the  emotions 
are  not  soon  to  pass  away.  One  of  the  most  striking 
incidents  of  the  day  was  the  play  of  the  fountain  in 
the  Harlem  river,  which  throws  up  its  spray  to  the 
height  of  115  feet,  to  fall  again  with  singular  beauty 
of  effect  into  the  river  below. 

H.  Mien,  esq.  one  of  the  engineers,  has  poetically 
enough  named  this  fountain,  ‘The  Maid  of  the  Mist,’ 
and  easily  may  such  impersonation  be  imagined  of 
the  tall,  graceful,  column,  draped,  as  it  were  with  an 
ever-shifting  veil  of  silvery  spray  that  half  conceals 
and  haif  discloses  the  water-nymph  within.  _ 

[American. 

Bunker  Hill  monument.  The  morning  of  the 
late  anniversary  of  the  ever  glorious  battle  of  Bun- 
ker Hill  June  17,  was  announced  by  26  guns 
fired  from  the  top  of  the  unfinished  monument  now 
arrived  nearly  to  its  height  (over  200  feet).  At  noon 
the  salute  was  repeated.  In  the  evening  another  gun 
was  raised  to  the  spot  300  feet  above  tide  and  fired 
50  times  by  another  company.  “The  point  at  which 
these  guns  were  fired — on  the  third  course  of  stone 
above^he  highest  step — is  about  208  feet  from  the 
surface  of  the  Hill,  or  about  300  feet  above  the  wa- 
ter. The  report  was  clear  and  very  strong,  and  tide 
reverberation  against  the  distant  hills  very  distinct 
and  remarkable.  The  sound  seemed  to  roll  away 
and  return  to  the  ear  like  the  rumbling  of  distant 
thunder.” 

Business.  Not  even  in  the  days  of  the  embargo 
was  less  business  doing  than  at  present.  The  gene- 
ral want  of  confidence  has  reduced  the  banks  to  the 
necessity  of  issuing  no  more  circulation  than  they 
have  specie  in  vault.  The  consequence  is  that  they 
can  realize  no  profit.  But  even  what  they  are  dis- 
posed to  issue  they  find  it  difficult  to  procure  real 
safe  business  paper  for-and  much  of  it  remains  idle 
in  their  vaults.  Hence  the  New  York  Commercial 
of  Saturday  says: 

“Money  is  still  abundant  upon  the  first  class  of  se- 
curities, but  this  results  rather  from  idle  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  capitalists,  which  they  are  unwilling  to 
employ  in  business,  than  from  a real  surplus  among 
the  mercantile  community.  In  fact  we  doubt  if  at  any 
period  for  years  there  has  been  less  money  in  circu- 
lation among  the  merchants  than  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. With  the  reduction  of  the  currency  and  the 
falling  off  of  business,  their  liabilities  both  to  banks 
and  individuals  have  been  decreased,  and  consequent- 
ly their  available  means  in  cases  of  emergency  have 
equally  been  reduced.  The  limited  business  which 
has  been  done  throughout  the  country  has  prevented 
the  payments  to  the  city  being  made  with  ordinary 
m-omntitude.  So  far  as  we  can  learn  a large  por- 
Tn  of  the  debts  due  from  the  fall  purchases  are 
still  unpaid,  and  the  notes,  even  if  renewed  are  un- 
der present  circumstances  wholly  unavailable  to  the 
city  dealer.  With  these  facts  before,  us,  i t is  not  sur- 
prising that  failures  are  daily  occunfng  in  our  own 

and  other  cities.  . . ,,  , 

The  Philadelphia  North  American  stales  that  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  stores  and  dwellings  are  now 
vacant  and  “to  let”  in  that  city  prnper  Averaging 
them  at  *400  the  loss  to  owners  amounts  to  $800,000 
per  annum  Rents  are  falling  heavily  of  course,  and 
those  who  have  invested  in  real  property  find  it  as 
unproductive  as  other  investments. 

Crops.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  every 
da,  from  the  12th  to  the  25th  of  June  whilst  wheat 
ways  maturing  in  Eastern  Virginia,  North  Carolina 
Tud  the  lower  counties  of  Maryland,  and  upon  the 
Eastern  Shore  especially,  has  sadly  rev,er^(J  ® 
olendid  prospects  which  appearances  had  flattered 
r - - - — :*l  the  tormer  date.  Bust 

stage,  has  in  many 


the  farmers  with  up  to 
incident  to  wheat  in  this 


places  swept  whole  crops  especially  of  the  thickest 
set  and  heaviest  growth.  The  general  products  from 
what  accounts  we  have  from  these  sections  must  fall 
for  below  an  average.  An  acquaintance  from  Kent 
Island  for  instance,  who  expected  to  attain  at  least 
five  hundred  bushels  from  forty  sown,  abandons  his 
field  as  not  worth  cutting  a swathe  from. 

The  uiper  part  of  Maryland  and  so  far  as  we  have 
heard  from  Pennsylvania,  has  suffered  comparatively 


very  little,  and  their  harvest  still  promises  abun- 
dance. 

From  the  west  accounts  still  continue  fovorahle. 

Deaths  during  the  last  week  in  Philadelphia  133, 
of  which  67  were  under  two  years  of  age  and  14  died 
of  consumption.  In  Baltimore  42,  of  which  24  were 
under  two  years  of  age,  11  were  free  colored  and  3 
slaves. 

The  states  debts.  It  is  now  ascertained  that 
the  following  states  will  pay  their  interest  1st  July, 
viz:  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
souri, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio.  So  we  have  not 
all  repudiated.  Pennsylvania  will  not  pay. 

[Bicknell's  Reporter  of  June  28. 

Emigrants.  The  number  of  emigrants  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1841,  was  118,592. 

Exchanges.  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  are  at  \ discount.  Richmond  2j  a 3; 
North  Carolina  3j  a 3£;  Charleston  1^;  Savannah  2j; 
New  Orleans  (specie  checks)  2)  a 34;  Cincinnati  5 a 
6;  Louisville  4 a 5;  Pittsburg  li  a 2. 

Flour.  In  New  York  a large  supply  within  the 
last  week  has  reduced  the  article  12|  cents;  Genesee 
$5  87a$6  00;  Ohio  $5  62a75.  The  stock  is  so  redu- 
ced in  the  Baltimore  market  that  an  additional  12| 
cents  per  barrel  is  demanded  upon  our  last  quota- 
tion. The  wagon  price  however  continues  unchang- 
ed, say  $5  50;  city  mills  $5  87 i;  Susquehanna  $5  75. 
One  operation  of  the  new  British  tariff  on  flour  has 
already  begun  to  develope  itself.  Under  it,  wheat  is 
received  into  Canada  free  of  duty,  but  on  flour  there 
is  a duty  of  44  cents.  Those  44  cents  will  furnish  an 
excellent  profit  for  millers  in  Canada.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  this  the  Yankees  are  making  preparations  to 
erect  mills  in  Canada  to  grind  American  wheat  for 
Canada  consumption.  All  the  Canada  wheat  will  of 
course  be  sent  to  England,  being  exempt  from  duty 
which  American  wheat  is  subject  to.  By  the  time 
the  mills  are  in  operation  fairly  John  Bull  will  be  apt 
to  find  a method  of  levying  upon  their  profits. 

Georgia.  The  Van  Burenites  have  nominated 
the  following  congressional  ticket:  Howell  Cobb,  of 
Clark;  M.  A.  Cooper,  of  Muscogee;  E.  J.  Black,  of 
Scriven;  John  Millen,  of  Chatham;  H.  A.  Haralson, 
of  Troup;  W.  H.  Stiles,  of  Cass;  J.  B.  Lamar,  of 
Bibb;  J.  H.  Lumpkin,  of  Floyd. 

Signor  C.  Ghega,  the  Austrian  engineer.  Sig- 
nor Ghega,  so  well  known  in  Europe,  as  constructor 
of  rail  roads  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  who  was 
despatched  to  this  country  by  the  emperor  to  exam- 
ine and  report  upon  American  improvements  in  lo- 
comotion, has  nearly  accomplished  his  extensive  tour 
through  the  United  States.  Some  of  our  engines,  in 
which  the  latest  improvements  have  been  introduc- 
ed, he  has  pronounced  immeasurably  in  advance  of 
all  others  in  the  world. 

Signor  Ghega  has  inspected  all  the  principal  lines 
of  rail  road,  and  has  been  industrious  in  making 
plans  and  calculations  with  which  he  is  about  to  re- 
turn richly  freighted  to  Europe. 

Guano  or  Huano.  The  manure  which  the  Pe- 
ruvians have  for  centuries  resorted  to  islands  in 
the  Pacific  ocean  for,  and  have  now  sixty  ves- 
sels employed  in  transporting,  and  without  which 
little  or  nothing  it  is  said  could  be  produced  from 
their  soil,  promises  to  become  quite  an  article  of 
trade.  Its  importance  to  Peru  induced  that  govern- 
ment to  prohibit  its  exportation,  but  the  indefatigable 
perseverance  of  the  British  in  pursuit  of  trade  has 
overcome  the  obstacle,  and  the  fertilizing  quality 
of  Guano  is  creating  quite  a sensation  amongst  the 
agriculturists  of  England,  and  if  all  be  true  that  is 
said  of  this  manure,  the  Peruvians  a century  hence 
will  find  it  a mighty  scarce  commodity. 

James  Gammell,  one  of  the  Canadian  rebels, 
transported  for  life  to  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  from  that  colony,  and  recently 
arrived  in  this  city  in  an  American  ship.  He  says 
he  left  seventy-six  prisoners  of  the  “patriot”  party, 
most  of  whom  were  United  States  sympathisers.  Se- 
veral of  the  convicts  had  died  during  their  confine- 
ment, and  a number  of  others  had  been  caught  in  at- 
tempting to  effect  their  escape,  and  been  sentenced 
to  the  coal  mines  in  consequence.  There  were  one 
thousand  confined  in  those  mines.  [N.  Y.  paper. 

International  copy  right.  The  judiciary  com 
mittee,  to  which  this  subject  had  been  referred  in 
congress,  is  averse  to  a change  of  our  laws  upon 
the  subject.  For  ourselves,  we  never  could  per- 
ceive why  the  claims  of  authors  should  have  pre 
ference  to  the  claims  which  common  justice  would 
seem  to  authorise  for  higher  cases  for  internation- 
al interference.  The  man  accused  of  the  highest 
crime  against  one  country  finds  a refuge  in  another — 


why  should  he,  if  the  claim  to  a contingent  property  is 
to  be  recognised?  We  are  of  necessity  becoming  as 
intimate  with  Europe  as  is  wholesome  for  us; — let  us 
be#are  of  international  emoluments.  There  is  more 
of  poetry  than  of  practical  good  sense  in  this  special 
regard  for  authors.  The  rights  and  interests  of  pub- 
lishers, printers,  and  readers  are  entitled  to  considera- 
tion as  well  as  the  rights  of  authors.  Besides  there 
is  some  doubt  how  far  intellectual  labor  should  be  en- 
titled to  a monopoly. 

A memorial  signed  by  upwards  of  2,200  of  the 
most  respectable  citizens  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  its 
vicinity,  of  both  political  parties  in  favor  of  an  in- 
crease of  the  tariff,  and  for  protection  of  American  inte- 
rests— the  signatures  to  which  were  spontaneous 
and  might  have  been  greatly  increased,  was  forward- 
ed to  congress  a few  days  since. 

Rhode  Island.  The  latest  accounts  from  Rhode 
Island  represent  that  a number  of  prisoners  have 
been  made — all  the  apparatus  of  the  Dorr  encamp- 
ment taken — Dorr  himself  had  escaped — Gov.  King 
had  increased  the  reward  offered  for  him  to  $5,000 — 
troops  were  returning  home  and  the  people  were  re- 
suming business — several  lives  had  been  lost  how- 
ever. 

Rail  Roads.  The  Charleston  Mercury  of  June 
18,  announces  the  completion  of  the  Columbia  rail 
road  so  far  that  the  cars  go  through  to  the  depot  at 
the  latter  city.  On  Tuesday  the  28th,  there  was  to 
have  been  a grand  celebration  in  Columbia,  in  honor 
of  the  event. 

A rail  road  has  just  gone  into  operation  from 
Queenstown  to  Chippeway,  connecting  lake  Erie  and. 
Ontario,  the  first  rail  road  in  upper  Canada. 

Stocks.  New  York  June  28,  New  York  sevens 
100|;  sixes  93;  Ohio  sixes  81;  Illinois  sixes  19i;  In- 
diana fives  22. 

“To  let.”  A carrier  of  one  of  the  weekly 
newspapers  in  Philadelphia,  counted  640  houses  “to 
let”  on  his  route  through  the  principal  streets  of 
that  city. 

Presidential.  An  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the 
friends  of  Henry  Clay  was  held  at  the  Musical  Fund 
Hall,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  20th  ult.  for  the  purpose 
of  making  arrangements  to  celebrate  the  approach- 
ing anniversary  of  national  independence. 

In  pursuance  to  a call  of  the  whig  general  com- 
mittee, a large  meeting  was  held  at  New  York  on 
the  evening  of  the  22d  June,  at  the  National  Hall. 
About  five  thousand  citizens  were  present.  Stephen 
Whitney,  presided.  The  nomination  of  Henry  Clay 
was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause.  Mr.  N. 
Blunt  read  “the  address  of  the  democratic  whigs  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.”  It  condemns  in  se- 
vere terms  of  indignation  the  “moral  treason”  of 
“the  traitor”  at  the  head  of  the  government,  holds 
forth  the  political  life  of  Henry  Clay,  and  calls  upon 
the  whigs  to  rally  in  behalf  of  his  election.  Addison 
Dougherty  read  series  of  resolutions,  in  reflection 
upon  the  imbecile  course  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, its  desertion  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
elected,  the  absolute  and  entire  separation  of  the 
whig  party  from  all  connection  with  or  responsibili- 
ty for  its  acts,  and  nominating  Henry  Clay  for  the 
presidency.  They  were  adopted  with  tremendous 
cheering.  Messrs.  David  Graham,  Daniel  Ullman, 
Willis  Hall,  Dickinson,  of  state  senate,  and  Gen’l 
Root,  addressed  the  assembly,  and  were  repeatedly 
and  enthusiastically  cheered.  Some  hundreds  of  la- 
dies were  present.  Those  who  were  crowded  out 
into  Canal  street,  organized  by  calling  to  the  chair, 
Robert  Smith,  and  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Thayer 
and  others.  The  meeting  adjourned  singing  a politi- 
cal song  to  the  tune  of  “old  lang  syne.” 

The  address  of  Henry  Clay  delivered  at  Lexington 
at  the  great  festival  of  Thursday,  June  9th,  appears 
in  the  Lexington  Intelligencer  of  June  24th. 

“Passing  Away.”  The  Boston  Traveller  states 
that  the  ancient  tribe  of  Natick  Indians  in  Massa- 
chusetts,are  now  reduced  to  a single  individual.  About 
eight  years  ago  several  families  of  the  tribe  lived  at 
the  place  called  Natick. 

Sterling  bonds.  A few  days  since  £\  13,000  of 
the  six  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington and  Baltimore  rail  road  company  that  had 
been  hypothecated,  were  sold  at  auction  at  the  Phi- 
ladelphia Exchange,  at  from  75  to  76  per  cent.  Im- 
mediately after  .£92,500  of  the  bonds  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  rail  road  company  sold  at  60 
per  cent.  In  both  instances  the  persons  with  whom 
they  had  been  hypothecated  became  the  purchasers. 

Vandalism.  A tavern  keeper  at  South  Natick, 
Mass.,  a few  days  since  cut  down  the  venerable  oak 
beneath  which  John  Elliott,  the  celebrated  “apostle 
to  the  Indians,”  used  to  gather  his  “praying  red 
men,”  one  hundred  and  ninety  years  ago. 
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SIXTY-SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  DE- 
CLARATION OF  INDEPENDENCE.  The  return 
of  the  national  anniversary  lias  been  observed  in 
every  part  of  the  Union  with  suitable  demonstrations 
of  festivity  and  rejoicing,  and  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  ascertain,  with  decidedly  more  respect  for  tempe- 
rate hilarity  and  rational  amusement  than  used  to  be 
observed  upon  those  occasions.  The  pacific  aspect 
of  our  foreign  relations  having  lulled  military  enthu- 
siasm for  the  time  being,  consequently,  there  was 
much  less  aggregate  display  in  that  department  than 
(here  would  have  been,  if  only  a speck  of  war  could 
have  been  discerned  or  fancied  to  be  floating  within 
the  political,  horizon.  It  requires  much  ardour  to 
induce  citizens  to  become  soldiers,  when  they  perceive 
no  immediate  occasion  for  service.  Yet  the  more 
credit  is  due  to  those  who,  even  in  these  quiet  times 
of  peace  and  protests,  redeem  the  volunteer  spirit, 
and  furnish  a guard-at-arms,  equal  and  ready  for 
any  probable  emergency.  We  have  never  seen  the 
volunteers  look  better  or  perform  better,  than  those 
that  paraded  on  the  4th  inst. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  expected  of  us  to  attempt  any 
account  of  the  innumerable  celebrations  that  took 
place.  It  was  a holiday  throughout  the  land.  Busi- 
ness was  every  where  suspended.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  read  in  ten  thousand  assem- 
blies of  the  people — eloquent  orations  were  listened 
to  by  both  sexes — flags  showed  from  every  spire,  and 
every  mast,  merrily  floating  in  the  breeze — banners 
with  inscriptions  to  the  day  were  proudly  sustained  b'y 
long  ranks  of  citizens  in  orderly  processions.  The 
champions  of  the  temperance  reform,  the  greatest 
moral  revolution  of  the  age,  were  every  where  em- 
bodied and  hailed  with  more  than  approbation, — 
with  enthusiasm.  Their  triumph  over  the  seductions, 
which  a fourth  of  July  anniversary  is  apt  to  present, 
was  most  signal. 

The  day  was  a rational  jubilee — even  party  poli- 
tics were  for  a time  nearly  forgotten. 

RELATIONS  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN.  It  is 
gratifying  to  observe  the  respectful  silence  of  the 
American  press,  relative  to  the  interesting  negotia- 
tion between  the  two  nations,  progressing  at  Wash- 
ington. Our  constitution  has  wisely  committed  the 
treaty  making  power  in  the  first  instance  to  the  hands 
of  the  executive — and  there  the  people  are  satisfied 
that  it  should  repose  up  to  the  stage  of  ratification. 
The  Washington  correspondents  of  two  of  the  New 
York  daily  papers  have  written  on,  however,  that  a 
treaty  has  been  concluded  at  Washington  upon  all 
the  points  in  controversy,  and  that  it  was  to  be  ex- 
changed upon  the  4th  inst.  The  terms  of  only  one 
point  are  intimated  by  those  writing,  and  that  relates 
to  the  Northeastern  Boundary,  which,  they  state,  it 
has  been  concluded,  shall  hereafter  he  the  St.  John’s 
river,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source;  whereby  the 
British  would  receive  some  territory,  including 
the  highlands  that  separate  Maine  from  Canada, 
and  the  Americans  would  obtain  an  equivalent  by 
their  boundary  being  extended  from  the  St.  Croix  to 
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the  St.  Johns,  on  the  Bay  ol  Fundy,  and  including 
Frederickton  the  present  capital  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  Washington  papers  remain  silent  as  to 
any  such  progress  in  the  negotiation,  and  although 
the  New  York  papers  repeat  their  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  their  information,  we  very  much  doubt 
whether  any  but  the  boundary  question  has  yet  been 
adjusted,  even  if  that  has.  That  they  will  all  he 
ultimately  adjusted  wo  have  an  abiding  faith. 

Later.  The  National  Intelligencer  of  yesterday 
says  it  fears  this  New  York  news  is  not  only  pre- 
mature, but  there  is  a possibility  of  its  not  becoming 
true  at  present;  “rumour  represents  the  settlement  of 
one  at  least  of  the  questions  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  to  have  been  found  so  difficult 
as  to  leave  a a doubt  whether  it  can  be  considered 
probable.” 

PRESIDENT  TYLER’S  LETTER.  . 

Amongst  the  numerous  assemblies  convened  for 
the  celebration  of  the  fourth  of  July,  one  was  a din- 
ner by  the  friends  of  president  Tyler  at  McArran’s 
garden,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Proffitt,  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives  from  Indiana,  was  present, 
and  addressed  the  meeting.  Letters  were  read  from 
Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Upshur,  Mr.  Wickliffe,  Mr.  Le- 
gare,  Mr.  Wise,  and  president  Tyler.  The  latter,  as 
belonging  lo  the  history  of  the  times  we  insert. 

Washington,  July  2,  1842. 

To  Messrs.  Harris,  Graves,  Mears,  Connell,  English 

and  Taylor,  committee,  &c. 

Gentlemen;  I would  most  gladly  accept  your  in- 
vitation to  be  present  with  you  on  the  approaching 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  American  freedom, 
could  I do  so  consistently  with  public  engagements. 
These,  you  must  be  aware,  render  it  impossible;  and 
I can  therefore  do  no  more  than  return  you  my 
thanks  for  your  polite  attention. 

In  the  administration  of  public  affairs  I seek  only 
to  carry  out  the  end  and  design  of  that  great  revolu- 
tion you  propose  to  celebrate.  The  happiness  of  the 
people,  founded  on  measures  calculated  to  advance 
their  prosperity,  should  be  the  high  object  of  all 
those  entrusted  by  (he  people  with  the  administration 
of  their  affairs.  With  this  view,  I recommended  to 
congress,  more  than  seven  months  ago,  a plan  of 
finance  and  of  currency,  which,  while  it  would  con- 
tribute to  relieve  the  treasury,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
furnish  circulation  equal  in  value  lo  gold  and  silver. 
At  the  same  time,  I urged  the  adoption  of  a tariff'  of 
duties  which,  while  it  would  sustain  the  public  cre- 
dit, would  afford  to  the  manufacturing  interests  am- 
ple aid.  I also  invited  the  attention  of  congress 
most  urgently  to  the  condition  of  the  public  defences, 
and  invoked  their  active  agency  in  giving  to  the  two 
great  arms  of  the  national  defence — the  army  and 
navy— complete  efficiencj;  and  I have  repeated  to 
them  urgent  solicitations,  that  measures  of  a decided 
character  should  be  adopted  to  restore  the -public 
credit,  and  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  public 
faith.  If  nothing  has  been  done  to  accomplish  any 
one  of  these  ohjects,  the  fault  is  not  with  the  exe- 
cutive. 

For  having  declined  of  late  lo  unite  in  giving 
away  a fruitful  source  of  revenue,  from  a treasury 
which  has  become  nearly  exhausted,  I have  been 
charged  with  a desire  to  dictate  to  congress,  when 
my  sole  object  is  to  carry  out  a law  of  this  very  con- 
gress on  the  subject  of  the  public  lands.  The  wel- 
kin is  made  to  resound  with  charges  of  executive 
dictation,  because  I have  not  seen  cause  to  approve 
the  repeal  or  suspension  of  an  act  passed  as  late  as 
the  4th  September  last.  My  reply  is,  that  if  it  was 
right  to  pass  that  act  then,  it  must  be  wrong  to  re- 
peal it  now,  when  the  treasury  requires  the  use  of 
every  dollar  which  it  can  rightfully  claim.  Execu- 
tive dictation!  I repel  the  imputation.  I would 
gladly  harmonize  with  congress  in  the  enactment  of 
ail  necessary  measures,  if  the  majority  would  per- 
mit me.  Most  gladly  would  I approve  any  bill  hav- 
ing revenue  for  its  object  and  the  protection  of  ma- 
nufacturing industry  as  its  incident,  which  should  be 
presented  to  mo,  unconnected  with  matters  having 
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ed  to  embarrass  the  executive  action.  Each  branch 
of  the  government  is  independent  of  every  other, 
and  heaven  forbid  that  the  day  should  ever  come 
when  either  can  dictate  to  the  other.  The  constitu- 
tion never  designed  that  the  executive  should  be  a 
mere  cypher.  On  the  contrary,  it  denies  to  congress 
the  right  to  pass  any  law  without  his  approval— 
thereby  imparting  to  it,  for  wise  purposes,  an  ac- 
tive agency  in  all  legislation. 


Excuse  the  observations  which  the  occasion  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  seemed  to  invite  and 
accept  assurances,  gentlemen,  of  my  regard  for’each 
of  you  individually.  JOHN  TYLER. 

A party  of  Van  Buren  men  celebrated  the  anni- 
versary at  Lebanon  gardens,  at  which  Messrs.  G.  M. 
Dallas  and  Chas.  Brown,  M.  C.  were  present  and 
made  speeches.  A deputation  from  the  friends  of 
President  Tyler,  dining  at  McArran’s,  was  announc- 
ed, and  introduced,  bearing  the  following  toast. 

“ Our  democratic  fellow  citizens  dining  at  Pascal's 
We  hail  them  on  the  anniversary  of  our  national  ini 
dependence  as  worthy  disciples  of  the  father  of  de- 
mocracy.” 

Col.  Page  was  called  on  to  reply  to  the  sentiment 
In  accordance  with  the  call,  he  prepared  the  follow- 
ing toast,  which  he  prefaced  by  a few  remarks,  when 
the  same  was  adopted  as  the  sentiment  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  forwarded  *o  the  friends  of  the  president 
dining  at  McArran’s; 

“The  president  of  the  United  States.  A fair  and  ho- 
nest support  of  all  such  measures  as  involve  no  sa- 
crifice of  the  principles  of  democracy,  and  tend  to 
the  welfare  of  the  union;  but  as  a party,  our  course 
is  independent  and  onward;  we  seek  no  alliance,  but 
look  to  the  justice  of  our  cause  for  success.  Truth 
is  mighty  and  will  prevail.” 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  steamer  Caledonia,  with  fifty-seven  passen- 
gers, left  Liverpool  on  the  19th  June,  arrived  at 
Halifax  and  landed  twenty-two  passengers  on  the  3d 
hist.,  and  reached  Boston  with  the  residue  on  the 
5th,  making  the  entire  passage  in  fifteen  days  and 
sixteen  hours.  . 

The  Acadia,  which  left  Boston  on  the  1st,  arrived 
at  Liverpool  on  the  14th  June. 

There  is  but  little  news  by  this  arrival.  The  dis- 
tress in  many  parts  of  England  had  sensibly  increased, 
and  great  numbers  of  persons  were  out  “of  employ’ 
Cotton  had  declined  i d. — Flour  market  extremely 
dull.  Money  easy  for  commercial  purposes  at  4 per- 
cent., and  hut  little  in  demand.  1 

Francis,  the  attempting  assassin,  was  tried  on  the 
17th  for  high  treason,  and  condemned  for  firm"-  a 
pistol  at  Queen  Victoria.  He  was  dreadfully  “af- 
fected upon  being  sentenced  in  the  usual  form,  to  be 
hanged,  drawn  and  quartered. 

The  Portuguese  treaties  have  been  signed.  They 
are  three  in  number — one  of  commerce^one  of  navi- 
gation, and  one  relating  to  the  slave  trade. 

Riots  of  a very  serious  character  have  occurred  at 
Cork,  Limerick,  Ennis,  and  other  places,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  price  of  potatoes  and  other  arti- 
cles of  food.  At  Ennis,  the  police  were  forced  to 
fire  on  the  mob;  two  or  three  lives  were  lost,  and 
several  persons  were  wounded. 

The  cholera  h?s  been  raging  in  Calcutta,  carrying 
o(F  many  scores  of  natives  and  several  Europeans.  ° 

Up  to  the  31st  of  May,  the  amount  of  contributions 
for  the  sufferers  at  Hamburg  was  about  £ 1,943., 000. 

That  hopeful  sprig  of  aristocracy,  the  marquis  of 
Waterford,  was  married  on  the  8th,  to  Miss  Steuart 
daughter  of  Lord  Steuart  de  Rothsay.  Miss  Adel 
laide  Kemble  is  about  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Sartoris 
a gentleman  of  Spanish  extraction,  and  of  large  pri- 
vate fortune.  . Lord  Congleton,  formerly  Sir  Henry 
Parnell,  hung  himself  on  the  18th,  at  Cadogan  place, 
London. 


The  ceiling  of  the  theatre  at  Schleitz,  near  Frank- 
fort, fell  in  on  the  6th  June,  during  a performance 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  at  Hamburg,  arid  when 
the  house  was  crowded.  Twenty-nine  dead  bodies 
were  taken  from  the  ruins. 
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The  Leipsic  Gazette  says,  that  a plot  against  the 
emperor  of  Russia  has  been  discovered  and  sup- 
pressed, the  senate  of  St.  Peterburgh  having  joined 
in  the  conspiracy,  which  was  provoked  by  the  late 
attempts  to  emancipate  the  peasantry. 

On  the  29th  April,  the  town  of  Koseger,  in  Escla- 
vonia,  was  totally  destroyed  bv  fire;  179  houses,  more 
than  500  barns,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants,  became 
the  prey  of  the  devouring  element. 

From  all  quarters  of  Ireland  there  is  the  most 
cheering  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest.  The 
corn,  fruit,  and  potato  crops  will  be  at  market  fully 
a month  before  those  of  last  year’s  harvest. 

M.  De  Varimes,  the  French  minister  at  the  Portu- 
guese court,  has,  it  appears,  been  suddenly  recalled. 

The.  tariff  bill  has  passed  the  committee  of  the 
whole  in  the  house  of  commons,  after  a long  discus- 
sion and  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  amend  its  de- 
tails. The  ministers  carried  every  question.  It  is 
constructed  with  great  care  to  secure  the  interest  of 
the  British  manufactures. 

In  the  lords,  on  Thursday  the  10th,  the  earl  of 
Aberdeen  stated  that  a clause  was  to  be  introduced 
into  the  prize  act  ta  distribute  the  proceeds  of  pirate 
and  slave  vessels. 

Distress.  The  earl  of  Radnor,  in  moving  the 
return  of  corn  allowed  to  be  imported  at  a low  duty, 
in  1S26,  called  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to  the 
present  alarming  distress  of  the  people.  The  poor 
of  Sheffield  had  increased,  to  quote  one  instance, 
from  2G1  in  1837,  to  600  in  the  present  year,  besides 
1,000  able  bodied  men  receiv  ing  out  door  relief.  The 
■weekly  payments  to  the  casual  poor  had  increased 
from  £715  in  1837,  to  ,£15,000  at  present.  The  duke 
of  Wellington  admitted  the  distress,  but  found  no  re- 
medy for  it.  Lord  Kinnaird  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  government  would  do  nothing,  and  quoted  a case 
of  a man  who  had  dismissed  500  out  of  1,000  work- 
men, who  said  he  could  not  keep  the  remainder. 

Mexico  and  Texas.  In  the  house  cn  the  10th 
Mr.  D’Israeli  put  a question  to  the  minister  relative  to 
the  blockade  of  Mexico  by  Texas  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  latter,  to  which  the  j 
minister  replied  that,  whether  if  then  in  office  he  I 
might  have  advised  the  conclusion  of  such  treaties! 
or  not,  lie  should  now,  as  they  had  been  concluded 
advise  their  ratification. 

Mr.  O’Connell.  But  they  are  not  yet  ratified. 

Sir  R.  Peel.  Not  yet,  until  the  1st.  of  August, 
and  before  then  it  is  my  intention  to  advise  that  they 
shall  be  ratified. 

The  Boundary  Question.  House  cf  commons,  June 
15.  Mr.  D’Israeli  wished  to  put  a question  to  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  respecting  the  disputed  boundary 
with  America.  He  had  seen  it  reported  that  there 
was  a virtual  relinquishment  of  the  territory  in  dis- 
pute, and  that  the  state  of  Maine  required  compen- 
sation for  the  territory  which  was  given  up,  &c. — 
The  minister  replied  that  negotiations  were  pending 
and  in  such  progress  that  he  thought  it  improper  to 
introduce  the  subject. 

FRANCE. 

The  Moniteur  contains  a royal  ordinance  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  electoral  colleges  for  the  9th  of  July,  and' 
the  convocation  of  the  chamber  of  peers  and  the 
chamber  of  deputies  for  the  3d  of  August.  The  late 
chamber  was  elected  in  March,  1839,  and  would  con- 
sequently have  died  a natural  death  a year  hence. 
The  session,  commences  on  the  3d  of  August. 

The  Paris  papers  are  mostly  occupied  with  arti- 
cles on  the  approaching  election,  which,  it  v/as 
generally  believed,  would  give  a strong  majority  to 
ministers. 

INDIA. 

Overland  despatches  from  India,  through  France 
bring  accounts  from  the  war  in  Afghanistan.  Col. 
Palmer,  who  commanded  the  forces  at  Ghuznee, 
capitulated  on  the  1st  of  March — upon  terms  which 
though  not  disgraceful,  appear  not  to  have,  been  sa- 
tisfactory to  the  British  commandant  in  India,  who 
has  ordered  a court  martial' in  his  case  as  well  as 
upon  the  officers  who  surrendered  at  Cabui. 

To  compensate  for  those  disasters,  it  appears  that 
the  Khyber  Pass  was  gallantly  carried  by  the  British 
forces  under  Gen.  Pollock  on  the  5th  April.  His 
object  was  to  push  forward  to  the  relief  of  the  gal 
lant  Sale,  whose  manly  defence  of  Jellalabad  had 
excited  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of  all  his  coun- 
trymen. The  Afneedee  tribe  defended  the  pass,  but 
superior  tactics  prevailed — the  heights  were  scaled, 
every  obstacle  overcome  and  the  pass  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  British.  Their  loss  on  the  occasion, 
■was  lieut.  Gumming  of  the  9th  and  13th  rank  and 
file  killed,  and  104  wounded.  The  British  9th  regi- 
ment of  infantry  and  five  regiments  of  native  infan- 
try constituted  the  detachment. 

Meantime  on  the  evening  of,  the  6th  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  withdrawal  of  troops  for  the  defene*  of 


the  Pass,  and  detecting  an  attempt  to  deceive  him  by 
a celebration  of  a pretended  victory  over  the  inva- 
ders in  attempting  to  storm  it,  Gen.  Sale  marched 
out  of  Jellalabad.  attacked  and  carried  the  camp  of 
his  besiegers,  completely  routed  Akbar  Khan  and 
his  remaining  forces,  burned  their  camp,  and  re- 
turned with  four  pieces  of  4he  artillery  they  had  ta- 
ken at  Cabui.  Queen  Victoria  immediately  confer- 
red a grand  cross  of  the  Bath  upon  Sir  Robert  Sale 
on  receiving  those  despatches. 

General  Nolt,  at  Candahar,  had  hitherto  maintain- 
ed this  position  against  and  baffled  the  schemes  of 
the  insurgents.  The  latter  had,  however,  blocked 
up  the  pass  between  Candahar  arid  Scinde.  In  at- 
tempting to  force  these  parses,  to  convey  relief  to 
Cifndahar,  Gen.  England  had  been  repu'sed  with 
some  loss;  he  had,  however,  fallen  back  upon  Quet- 
tah,  where  he  remained. 

CHINA. 

Macao  dates  to  the  14th  March  furnish  but  little 
news,  except  that  a dispute  has  arisen  between  Siam 
and  China,  probably  instigated  by  the  British.  The 
former  threaten  to  invade  Cochin  China.  Sir  Henry 
Pottiriger  remained  at  Hong  Kotig,  awaiting  for  the 
monsoon  to  pass,  and  reinforcements  to  arrive,  be- 
fore he  makes  his  demonstration  upon  Pekin.  The 
Chinese  have  completed  the  batteries  along  the  Can- 
ton river,  but  the  British  seem  to  disregard  them. 
Hong  Kong  and  Tinghae  are  declared  free  ports, 
and  are  held  by  the  British  until  their  demands  upon 
i China  shall  be  satisfied.  The  Russians  are  said  to 
be  interesting  themselves  in  the  case. 


The  Siamese  monarch  has  granted  a portion  of  his 
ancient  territory  to  the  old  Rajah  of  Quedda. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


EXPOSITION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT’S  reasons 
for  signing  the  apportionment  bill. 

“In  approving  this  bill,  I feel  it  due  to  myself  to 
say,  as  well  that  my  motives  for  signing  it  may  be 
rightfully  understood  as  that  my  opinions  may  not 
be  liable  to  be  misconstrued  or  quoted  hereafter  er- 
roneously as  a precedent,  that  1 have  not  proceed- 
ed so  much  upon  a clear  and  decided  opinion  of  my 
own,  respecting  the  constitutionality  or  policy  of  the 
entire  act,  as  from  respect  to  the  declared  will  of 
the  two  houses  of  congress. 

“In  yielding  my  doubts  to  the  matured  opinion  of 
congress,  I have  followed  the  advice  of  the  first  se- 
cretary of  state  to  the  first  president  of  the  .United 
States,  and  the  example  set  by  that  illustrious  ci- 
tizen upon  a memorable  occasion. 

“When  I was  a member  of  either  house  of  con- 
gress, I acted  under  the  conviction  that  to  doubt  the 
constitutionality  of  a law,  was  sufficient  to  induce 
me  to  give  my  vote  against  it;  but  I have  not  been 
able  to  bring  myself  to  believe  that  a doubtful  opinion 
of  the  chief  magistrate  ought  to  outweigh  the  solemn- 
ly pronounced  will  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  and  the  states. 

“One  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  bill  is  that 
which  purports  to  be  mandatory  on  Ihe  states  to  form 
districts  for  the  choice  of  representatives  to  congress 
in  single  districts. — That  congress  has  power  by  law 
to  alter  state  regulations,  respecting  the  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  representatives,  is  clear;  but  its 
power  to  command  the  states  U>  make  new  regula- 
tions, or  alter  their  exisling  regulations,  is  the  ques- 
tion upon  which  I have  felt  many  and  strong  doubts. 
I have  yielded  those  doubts,  however,  to  the  opinion 
of  the  legislature,  giving  effect  to  their  enactment  as 
far  as  depends  upon  my  approbation,  and  leaving- 
questions  that  may  arise  hereafter,  if  unhappily  any 
such  should  arise,  to  be  settled  by  full  consideration 
of  the  several  provisions  of  the  constitution  and  the 
laws,  and  the  authority  of  each  house  to  judge  of  the 
elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  mem- 
bers. 

“Similar  considerations  have  operated  with  me, 
in  regard  to  the  representation  of  fractions,  above  a 
moiety  ol  the  representative  number,  and  where  said 
moiety  exceeds  thirty  thousand;  a question  on  which 
a diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  from  the  foundation 
of  the  goverment.  The  provision  recommends  itself 
Irom  its  nearer  approximation  to  equality  than  would 
be  found  in  the  application  of  a common  and  simple 
division  to  the  enure  population  of  each  state;  and 
corrects,  in  a great  degree,  those  inequalities  which 
are  destined  at  the  return  ol  each  succeeding  census, 
so  greatly  to  augment. 

“In  approving  the  bill,  I flatter  myself  that  a dis- 
position u ill  be  j erceived  cn  my  part,  to  concede  to 
the  opinions  oi  congress  in  a matter  which  inay  con- 
duce to  the  good  of  the  country  and  the  stability  of 
its  institutions,  upon  which  my  opinion  is  not  clear 
and  decided.  But  it  seemed  to  me  due  to  the  re- 
spectability of  opinion  against  the  constitutionality  of 


the  bill,  as  well  as  to  the  real  difficulties  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  no  one  feels  more  sensibly  than  I do,  that 
the  reasons  which  have  determined  me  should  be.left 
on  record.  JOHN  TYLER. 

Washington,  June  Hath,  1842.” 


MRS.  BLENNERH ASSET,  whose  personal 
charms  in  early  life  have  been  rendered  enduring  by 
the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Wirt,  in  the  famous  passage  of 
his  defence  of  her  husband,  died  in  New  York  lately, 
aged  70  years. 

In  going  down  the  Ohio  some  years  ago  we  stop- 
ped at  her  famous  island  residence,  then  a w£ste,  in 
company  with  a party  of  friends,  one  of  whom,’  an 
early  resident  of  Ohio,  was  familiar  with  the  family 
at  the  time  of  Col.  Burr’s  first  introduction.  He 
reached  the  island,  according  to  this  witness,  on  a 
fine  spring  morning,  in  a small  boat,  with  a servant, 
whom  he  despatched  with  a note  to  the  house,  then, 
in  truth,  embosomed  in  a “shrubbery,  which  Calypso 
and  her  nymphs  might  have  envied.”  * The  note  ran 
thus: 

“Col.  Burr  solicits  the  favor  of  being  permitted  to 
wander  among  the  grounds  of  Mrs.  Blennerliassett." 

This  of  course  brought  a cordial  welcome,  and 
proved  the  bet  i ming  of  the  end.  Not  a vestige  of 
the  dwelling  remains,  and  nearly  every  trace  of  the 
garden  is  obliterated.  [Newark  Daily  Mv. 


MR-  CLAY’S  SPEECH. 


From  the  Lexington  Intelligencer. 

At  the  greatClay  festival,  given  at  Lexington,  Ky. 
on  the  9th  of  June,  Judge  Robertson,  who  presided, 
offered  the  following  sentiment,  which  he  prefaced 
with  appropriate  remarks: 

Henry  Clay — Farmer  cf  Hshland,  patriot  and  phil- 
anthropist— the  American  statesman,  and  unrivalled  ora- 
tor of  the  age — illustrious  abroad,  beloved  at  home: 
iei  a long  career  of  eminent  public  service,  often 
like  Aristides,  he  breasted  the  raging  storm  of  passion 
and  delusion,  and  by  offering  himself  a sacrifice, 
saved  the  republic;  and  now,  like  Cindnnatus  and 
Washington,  having  voluntarily  retired  to  the  tran- 
quil walks  of  private  life,  the  grateful  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  will  do 'him  ample  justice;  but  come 
what  may,  Kentucky  will  stand  by  him,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  cherish  and  defend,  as  her  own,  the  fame 
of  a son  who  has  emblazoned  her  escutcheon  with 
immortal  renown. 

After  the  evidences  of  feeling  which  this  senti- 
ment elicited  had  subsided,  Mr.  Clay  rose  and  spoke 
as  follows: 

Mr.  president,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  It  was  given  to 
our  countryman,  Franklin,  to  bring  down  the  light- 
ning from  heaven.  To  enable  me  to  be  heard  by 
this  immense  multitude,  I should  have  to  invoke  to 
my  aid,  and  to  throw  into  my  voice,  its  loudest  thun- 
ders. As  I cannot  do  that,  I hope  I shall  be  excused 
for  such  an  use  of  my  lungs  as  is  practicable  and  not 
inconsistent  with  th?  preservation  of  my  health. 
And  I feel  that  it  is  our  first  duty,  to  express  our  ob- 
ligations to  a kind  and  bountiful  Providence,  for  the 
copious  and  genial  showers  with  which  he  has  just 
blessed  our  land — a refreshment  of  which  it  stood 
much  in  need.  For  one,  I offer  to  him  my  humble 
and  dutiful  thanks.  The  inconvenience  to  us,  on  this 
festive  occasion,  is  very  slight,  while  the  sum  of 
good  which  those  timely  rains  will  produce  is  very 
great  and  encouraging. 

Fellow-citizens,  I find  myself  now  in  a situation 
somewhat  like  one  in  which  I was  placed  a few 
years  ago  when  travelling  through  the  state  of  In- 
diana, from  which  my  friend  (Mr.  Rariden)  near  me 
comes.  I stopped  at  a village,  containing  some  four 
or  five  hundred  inhabitants,  and  I had  scarcely 
alighted  before  I found  myself  surrounded  in  the 
bar-room  by  every  adult  male  resident  of  the  place. 
After  a while,  I observed  a group  consulting  togeth- 
er in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  shortly  after,  I 
was  diffidently  approached  by  one  of  them,  a tall, 
lank,  lean,  but  sedate  and  sober  looking  person,  with 
a long  face  and  high  cheek  bones,  who,  addressing 
me,  said  he  was  commissioned  by  his  neighbours,  to 
request  that  I would  say  a few  words  to  them.  Why 
my  good  friend,  said  I,  I should  be  very  happy  to  do 
any  thing  gratifying  to  yourself  and  your  neighbors, 
but  I am  very  much  fatigued  and  hungry  and  thirs'y, 
and  1 do  not  think  the  occasion  is  exactly  suitable 
for  a speech,  and  I wish  you  would  excuse  me  to 
your  friends.  Well,  says  he,  Mr.  Clay,  I confess  I 
thought  so  myself,  especially  as  we  have  no  wine  to 
offer  you  to  drink! 

Now,  if  the  worthy  citizen  of  Indiana  was  right 
in  supposing,  that  a glass  of  wine  v.as  a necessary 
preliminary,  and  a precedent  condition,  to  the  deli- 
very of  a speech,  you  have  no  just  right  to  expect 
one  from  me  at  this  time;  for  during  the  sumptuous 
repast  from  which  we  nave  just  risen,  you  offered 
me  nothing  1o  drink  but  cold  water — excellent  wa 
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ter,  it  is  true,  from  the  classic  fountain  of  our  la- 
mented friend  Mr.  Maxwell,  whicli  has  so  often  re- 
galed us  on  celebrations  of  our  greatr anniversary. 
[Great  laughter.] 

I protest  against  any  inference  of  my  being  inimi- 
cal to  the  temperance  cause.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  an  admirable  cause  that  has  done  great  good, 
and  will  continue  to  do  good  as  long  as  legal  coer- 
cion is  not  employed,  and  it  rests  exclusively  upon 
persuasion,  and  its  own  intrinsic  merits. 

I have  a great  and  growing  repugnance  to  speak- 
ing in  the  open  air  to  a large  assemblage.  But 
whilst  the  faculty  of  speech  remains  to  me,  I can 
never  feel  that  repugnance,  never  feel  other  than 
grateful  sensations,  in  making  my  acknowledgements 
under  such  circumstances  as  those  which  have 
brought  us  together.  Not  that  I am  so  presumptu- 
ous as  to  believe  that  I have  been  the  occasion  sole- 
ly of  collecting  this  vast  multitude.  Among  the  in- 
ducements, I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  fat  white 
virgin  Durham  heifer  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Berryman, 
that  cost  $600,  which  has  been  just  served  up,  and 
the  other  good  things  which  have  been-  so  liberally 
spread  before  us,  exerted  some  influence  in  swelling 
this  unprecedently  large  meeting.  [Great  laugh- 
ter.] 

I cannot  but  feel,  Mr.  President,  in  offering  my  re- 
spectful acknowledgment  for  the  honor  done  me,  in 
the  eloquent  address  which  you  have  just  delivered, 
and  in  the  sentiment  with  which  you  concluded  it, 
that  your  warm  partiality,  and  the  fervent  friendship 
which  has  so  long  existed  between  us,  and  the  kind- 
ness of  my  neighbors  and  friends  around  me,  have 
prompted  an  exaggerated  description,  in  too  glowing 
colors,  of  my  public  services  and  my  poor  abilities. 

I seize  the  opportunity  to  present  my  heartfelt 
thanks  to  the  whole  people  of  Kentucky,  for  all  the 
high  honors  and  distinguished  favors  which  I have 
received,  during  a long  residence  with  them,  at  their 
hands;  for  the  liberal  patronage  which  I received 
from  them  in  my  professional  pursuit,  for  the  emi- 
nent places  in  which  they  have  put  me,  or  enabled 
me  to  reach;  for  the  generous  and  unbounded  confi- 
dence which  they  have  bestowed  upon  me,  at  all 
times;  for  the  gallant  and  unswerving  fidelity  and 
attachment  with  which  they  stood  by  me  through- 
out all  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  an  eventful  and 
arduous  life;  and  above  all,  for  the  scornful  indigna- 
tion with  which  they  repelled  an  infamous  calumny 
directed  against  my  name  and  fame  at  a momentous 
period  of  my  public  career.  In  recalling  to  our  me- 
mory but  the  circumstances  of  that  period,  one  can- 
not be  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  indefatigabili- 
ty with  whicli  the  calumny  was  propagated  and  the 
zealous  partisan  use  to  which  it  was  applied,  not  on- 
ly without  evidence,  but  in  the  face  of  a full  and 
complete  refutation.  Under  whatever  deception, 
delusion  or  ignorance,  it  was  received  elsewhere, 
with  you,  my  friends  and  neighbours,  and  with  the 
good  people  of  Kentucky,  it  received  no  counte- 
nance: but  in  proportion  to  the  venom  and  the  male- 
volence of  its  circulation  was  the  vigor  and  magna- 
nimity with  which  I was  generously  supported.  Up- 
held with  the  consciousness  of  the  injustice  of  the 
charge,  I should  have  borne  myself  with  becoming 
fortitude,  if  I had  been  abandoned  by  you  as  I was 
by  so  large  a portion  of  rnv  countrymen.  But  to 
have  been  sustained  and  vindicated  as  I was  by  the 
people  of  my  own  slate,  by  you  who  know  me  best, 
and  whom  I had  so  many  reasons  to  love  and  esteem, 
greatly  cheered  and  encouraged  me  in  my  onward 
progress.  Eternal  thanks  and  gratitude  are  due 
from  me. 

I thank  you  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  for  your 
distinguished  arid  enthusiastic  reception  of  me  this 
day;  and  for  the  excellence  and  abundance  of  the 
barbacue  that  has  been  provided  for  our  entertain- 
ment. And  I thank,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
my  fair  country-women  for  honoring  and  gracing 
and  adding  brilliancy  to  this  occasion,  by  their  nu- 
merous attendance.  If  the  delicacy  and  refinement 
of  their  sex  will  not  allow  them  to  mix  in  the  rough- 
er scenes  of  human  life,  we  may  be  sure  that  when- 
ever, by  their  presence,  their  smiles  and  approbation 
are  bestowed,  it  is  no  ordinary  occurrence.  That 
presence  is  always  an  absolute  guaranty  of  order, 
decorum  and  respect.  I take  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  bearing  testimony  to  their  value  and  their  virtue. 
I have  ever  found  in  them  true  and  steadfast  friends, 
generously  sympathising  in  distress,  and,  by  their 
courageous  lortitude  in  bearing  it  themselves,  en- 
couraging us  to  imitate  their  example.  And  we  all 
know  and  remember  how,  as  in  184U,  they  can  pow- 
erfully aid  a great  and  good  cause,  without  any  de- 
parture from  the  propriety  or  dignity  of  their  sex. 

In  looking  back  upon  my  origin  and  progress 
through  life,  I have  great  reason  to  be  thankful.  My 
father  died  in  1781,  leaving  me  an  infant  of  too  ten- 
der years  to  retain  any  recollection  of  his  smiles  or 
endearments.  My  surviving  parent  removed  to  this 


state  in  1792,  leaving  me,  a boy  of  fifteen  years  of 
age,  in  the  office  of  the  high  court  of  chancery,  in 
the  city  of  Richmond,  without  guardian,  without  pe- 
cuniary means  of  support,  to  steer  my  course  as  I 
might  or  could.  A neglected  education  was  improv- 
ed by  my  own  irregular  exertions,  without  the  bene- 
fit of  systematic  instruction.  I studied  law  princi- 
pally in  the  office  of  a lamented  friend,  the  late  Gov. 
Brooke,  then  attorney  general  of  Virginia,  and  also 
under  the  auspices  of  the  venerable  and  lamented 
Chancellor  Wythe,  for  whom  I had  acted  as  an  ama- 
nuensis. I obtained  a license  to  practice  the  profes- 
sion from  the  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  established  myself  in  Lexington  in  1797, 
without  patrons,  without,  the  favor  or  countenance  of ; 
the  great  or  opulent,  without  the  means  of  paying  j 
my  weekly  board,  and  in  the  midst  of  a bar  uncom-  j 
monly  distinguished  by  eminent  members.  I remem- 
ber how  comfortable  I thought  I should  be  if  I could  J 
make  $100  Virginia  money  per  year,  and  with  what  i 
delight  I received  the  first  fifteen  shillings  fee.  My 
hopes  were  more  than  realized.  I immediately  rush- 
ed into  a successful  and  lucrative  practice. 

In  1803  or  4,  when  I was  absent  from  the  county 
of  Fayette,  at  the  Olympian  springs,  without  my 
knowledge  or  previous  consent,  I was  brought  for- 
ward as  a candidate  and  elected  to  the  general  as- 
sembly of  this  state.  I served  in  that  body  several 
years,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  senate,  and 
afterwards  to  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  U. 
States.  I will  not  dwell  on  the  subsequent  events  of 
my  political  life,  or  enumerate  the  offices  which  I 
have  filled.  During  my  public  career,  I have  had  ; 
bitter,  implacable,  reckless  enemies.  But  if  I have  I 
been  the  object  of  misrepresentation  and  unmerited 
calumny,  no  man  has  been  beloved  or  honored  by 
more  devoted,  faithful  and  enthusiastic  friends.  I 
have  no  reproaches — none — to  make  towards  my 
country,  which  has  distinguished  and  elevated  me 
far  beyond  what  I had  any  right  to  expect.  1 for- 
give my  enemies,  and  hope  they  may  live  to  obtain  ' 
the  forgiveness  of  their  own  hearts. 

It  would  neither  be  fitting  nor  is  it  my  purpose  to  ! 
pass  judgment  on  all  the  acts  of  my  public  life;  but 
I hope  1 shall  be  excused  for  one  or  two  observa-  j 
tions,  which  the  occasion  appears  to  me  to  authorise. 

I never  but  once  changed  my  opinion  on  any  great  ] 
measure  of  national  policy,  or  on  any  great  princi- j 
pie  of  construction  of  the  national  constitution.  In  j 
early  life,  on  deliberate  consideration,  I adopted  the  j 
principles  of  interpreting  the  federal  constitution  | 
which  had  been  so  ably  developed  and  enforced  by  j 
Mr.  Madison,  in  his  memorable  report  to  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature,  and  to  them,  as  I understood  them,  j 
I have  constantly  adhered.  Upon  the  question  com- 
ing up  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  rechar- 
ter the  first  bank  of  the  United  States  thirty  years 
ago,  I opposed  the  recharter,  upon  convictions  which 
1 honestly  entertained.  The  experience  of  the  war, 
which  shortly  followed,  the  condition  into  which  the 
currency  of  the  country  was  thrown,  without  a bank, 
and,  I may  now  add,  la'er  and  more  disastrous  expe- 
rience, convinced  me  I was  wrong.  I publicly  stat- 
ed to  my  constituents  in  a speech  in  Lexington,  (that 
which  l made  in  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States  not  having  been  reported,)  my  reasons 
for  that  change,  and  they  are  preserved  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  country.  I appeal  to  that  record:  and 
I am  willing  to  be  judged  now  and  hereafter  by  their 
validity. 

1 do  not  advert  to  the  fact  of  this  solitary  instance 
of  change  of  opinion,  as  implying  any  personal  merit, 
but  because  it  is  a fact.  1 will,  however,  say  that  I 
think  it  very  perilous  to  the  utility  of  any  public  man 
to  make  frequent  changes  of  opinion,  or  any  change 
but  upon  grounds  so  sufficient  and  palpable,  that  the 
public  can  clearly  see  and  approve  them.  If  we  could 
look  through  a window  into  the  human  breast,  and 
there  discover  the  causes  which  led  to  changes  of 
opinion,  they  might  be  made  without  hazard.  But 
as  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate  the  human  heart,  and 
distinguish  between  the  sinister  and  honest  motives 
which  prompt  it,  any  public  man  that  changes  his 
opinion,  once  deliberately  formed  and  promulgated, 
under  other  circumstances  than  those  which  I have 
stated,  draws  around  him  distrust,  impairs  the  pub- 
lic confidence,  and  lessens  his  capacity  to  serve  his 
country. 

I will  take  this  occasion  now  to  say,  that  I am,  and 
have  been  long  satisfied,  that  it  would-have  been  wfi- 
ser  and  more  politic  in  me  to  have  declined  accept- 
ing the  office  of  secretary  of  state  in  1825.  Not  that 
my  motives  were  not  as  pure  and  as  patriotic  as  ever 
carried  any  man  into  public  office.  Not  that  the  ca- 
lumny which  was  applied  to  the  fact  was  not  as  gross 
and  as  unfounded  as  any  that  was  ever  propagated. 
[Here  some  body  cried  out  that  Mr.  Carter  Beverly, 
who  had  been  made  the  organ  of  announcing  it,  had 
recently  borne  testimony  to  its  being unfounded. — 
Mr.  Clay  said  it  was  true  that  he  had  voluntarily 


borne  such  testimony.  But,  with  great  earnestness 
and  emphasis,  Mr.  Clay  said,  I want  no  testimony — 
here — here — here — here,  repeatedly  touching  his 
heart,  amidst  tremendous  cheers,  here  is  the  best  of 
all  witnesses  of  my  innocence.]  Not  that -valued 
friends,  and  highly  esteemed  opponents  did  not  unites 
in  urging  my  acceptance  of  the  office.  Not  that  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Adams  will  not,  I sincerely  be- 
lieve, advantageously  compare  with  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, in  economy,  purity,  prudence  and  wisdom. 
Not  that  Mr.  Adams  was  himself  wanting  in  any  of 
those  high  qualifications  and  upright  and  patriotic  in- 
tentions which  were  suited  to  the  office.  Of  that  ex- 
traordinary man,  of  rare  and  varied  attainments, 
whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  his  re- 
cent course  in  the  house  of  representatives,  (and 
candor  obliges  me  to  say  that  there  are  some  things 
in  it  which  I deeply  regret),  it  is  with  no  less  truth 
than  pleasure,  I declare  that.,  during  the  whole  period 
of  his  administration,  annoyed,  assailed  and  assault- 
ed as  it  was,  no  man  could  have  shown  a more  de- 
voted attachment  to  the  union,  and  all  its  great  inte- 
rests; a more  ardent  desire  faithfully  to  discharge  his 
whole  duty,  or  brought  to  his  aid  more  useful  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  than  he  did.  I never  Irans- 
acted  business  with  any  man,  in  my  life,  with  more 
ease,  satisfaction  and  advantage  than  I did  with  that 
most  able  and  indefatigable  gentleman,  as  president 
of  the  United  States.  And  l will  add,  that  more 
harmony  never  prevailed  in  any  cabinet  than  in  his. 

But  my  error,  in  accepting  the  office,  arose  out  of 
my  underrating  the  power  of  detraction  and  the  force 
of  ignorance,  and  abiding,  with  too  sure  a confidence 
in  the  conscious  integrity  and  uprightness  of  my  own 
motives.  Of  that  ignorance,  I had  a remarkable  and 
laughable  example  on  an  occasion  which  I will  relate. 

I was  travelling,  in  1828,  through,  I believe  it  was 
Spottsylvania  county  in  Virginia,  on  my  return  to 
Washington,  in  company  with  some  young  friends. 
We  halted  at  night  at  a tavern,  kept  by  an  aged  gen- 
tleman, who  I quickly  perceived,  from  the  disorder 
and  confusion  which  reigned,  had  not  the  happiness 
to  have  a wife.  After  a hurried  and  bad  supper,  the 
old  gentleman  sat  down  by  me,  and  without . hearing 
my  name,  but  understanding  that  I was  from  Ken- 
tucky, remarked  that  he  had  four  sons  in  that  state 
and  that  he  was  very  sorry  they  were  divided  in  po- 
litics, two  being  for  Adams  and  two  for  Jackson;  he 
wished  they  were  all  for  Jackson.  Why!  I asked 
him.  Because,  he  said,  that  fellow  Clay  and  Adams 
had  cheated  Jackson  out  of  the  presidency.  Have 
you  ever  seen  any  evidence  my  old  friend,  said  I,  of 
that?  No,  he  replied,  none,  and  he  wanted  to  sea 
none.  But,  I observed,  looking  him  directly  and 
steadily  in  the  face,  suppose  Mr.  Clay  were  to  come 
here  and  assure  you,  upon  his  honor,  that  it  was  all  a 
vile  calumny,  and  not  a word  of  truth  in  it,  would 
you  believe  him!  No,  replied  the  old  gentleman 
promptly  and  emphatically.  I said  to  him  in  conclu- 
sion, will  you  be  good  enough  to  show  me  to  bed, 
and  bid  him  good  night!  The  next  morning,  having- 
in  the  interval  learnt  my  name,  he  came  to  me  full 
of  apologies,  but  I at  once  put  him  at  his  case  by  as- 
suring him  that  I did  not  feel  in  the  slightest  degree 
hurt  or  offended  with  him. 

Mr  President,  I have  been  accused  of  ambition 
often  accused  of  ambition.  I believe,  however  that 
my  accusers,  will  be  generally  found  to  be  political 
opponents;  or  the  friends  of  aspirants  in  whose  way 
I was  supposed  to  stand,  arid  it  was  thought,  there- 
fore necessary  to  shove  me  aside.  I defy  my  enemies 
to  point  out  any  actor  instance  of  my  life,  in  which 
I have  sought  the  attainment  of  office  by  dishonora- 
ble or  unworthy  means.  Did  I display  inordinate 
ambition  when,  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Ma- 
dison, I declined  a foreign  mission  of  the  first  grade, 
and  an  executive  department,  both  of  which  he  suc- 
cessively kindly  tendered  to  me?  When,  under  that 
of  his  successor,  Mr.  Monroe,  I was  first  importuned 
(as  no  one  knows  better  than  that  sterling  old  patriot 
Jonathan  Roberts,  now.  threatened,  as  the  papers  tell 
us,  witli  expulsion  from  an  office  which  was  never 
filled  with  more  honesty  and  uprightness,  because  he 
declines  to  be  a servile  instrument,)  to  accept  a 
secretaryship,  and  was  afterwards  offered  a carte 
blanche  of  all  the  foreign ’missions?  At  the  epoch  of 
the  election  of  1S25,  I believe  no  one  doubted  at 
Washington  that,  if  I had  felt  it  my  duty  to  vote  for 
Gen.  Jackson,  he  would  have  invited  me  to  take 
charge  of  a department.  And  such  undoubtedly  Mr. 
Crawford  would  have  done,  if  he  had  been  elected. 
When  the  Harrisburg  convention  assembled,  the 
general  expectation  was  that  the  nomination  would 
be  given  to  me.  It  was  given  to  the  lamented  Har- 
rison. Did  I exhibit  extraordinary  ambition  when 
cheerfully  acquiescing,  I threw  myself  into  the  can- 
vass and  made  every  exertion  in  my  power  to  insure 
it  success?  Was  itevidence  of  unchastened  ambition 
in  me  to  resign,  as  I recently  did,  my  seat  in  the 
senate.— to  resign  the  dictatorship,  wjt.h  which  my 
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enemies  had  so  kindly  invested  me,  and  come  home 
to  the  quiet  walks  of  private  life? 

But  I am  ambitious  because  some  of  my  country- 
men have  seen  fit  to  associate  rnv  name  with  the  suc- 
cession for  the  presidential  office.  Do  those  who 
prefer  the  charge  know  what  I have  done,  or  not 
done,  in  connection  with  that  object?  Have  they 
given  themselves  the  trouble  to  enquire  at  all  into 
any  agency  of  mine  in  respect  to  it?  I believe  not. 
It  is  a subject  which  I approach  with  all  the  delicacy 
which  belongs  to  it,  and  with  a due  regard  to  the 
dignity  of  the  exalted-  station;  but  on  which  I shall, 
at  the  same  time,  speak  to  -you,  my  friends  and 
neighbors,  without  reserve,  and  with  the  utmost 
candor. 

I have  prompted  none  of  those  movements  among 
the  people,  of  which  we  have  seen  accounts.  As  far 
as  I am  concerned,  they  are  altogether  spontaneous, 
and  not  only  without  concert  with  me,  but  most  ge- 
nerally without  any  sort  of  previous  knowledge  on 
my  pa'rt.— That  I am  thankful  and. grateful— pro- 
foundly grateful — for  these  manifestations  of  confi- 
dence and  attachment,  I will  not  conceal  or  deny. 
But  1 have  been  and  mean  to  remain,  a passive,  it 
not  an  indifferent  spectator.  1 have  reached  a time 
of  life,  and  seen  enough  of  high  official  stations,  to 
enable  me  justly  to  appreciate.  their  valqe,  their 
cares,  their  responsibilities,  their  ceaseless  duties. 
That  estimate  of  their  worth,  in  a personal  point  of 
view,  would  restrain  me  Irom  seeking  to  fill  any  one, 


as  if  they  agreed  with  me  in  political  sentiment,) 
that  nothing  is  farther  from  my  intention  than  to  say 
one  single  word  that  ought  to  wournj,  their  feelings 
or  give  offence  to  them.  But  surely,  if  there  ever 
was  a period  in  the  progress  of  any  people  when  all 
were  called  upon,  with  calmness  and  candor,  to  con- 
sider thoroughly  the  present  posture  of  public  and 
private  affairs,  and  deliberately  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  and  remedies  of  this  unpropitious  stale  of 
things,  we  have  arrived  at  that  period  in  the  United 
States.  And,  if  ever  a people  stood  bound  by  the 
highest  duties  to  themselves  and  to  their  posterity, 
to  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  their  country,  cherished 
prejudices  and  party  predilections  and  antipathies, 
we  are  now  called  upon  to  make  that  sacrifice  if  ne- 
cessary. 

What  is  our  actual  condition?  Tt  is  one  of  unex- 
ampled distress  and  embarrassment,  as  universal  as 
it  is  intense,  pervading  the  whole  community,  and 
sparing  none.  Property  of  all  kinds,  and  every 
where,  fallen  and  falling  in  value;  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  every  description  at  the  most  reduced  prices; 
money  unsound  and  at  the  same  time  scarce,  and  be- 
coming more  scarce  by  preparations  of  doubtful  and 
uncertain  issue,  to  increase  its  soundness:  all  the  de- 
partments of  business  inactive  and  stagnant;  ex- 
changes extravagantly  high,  and  constantly  fluctuat- 
ing;1 credit,  public  and  private,  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
confidence  lost;  and  a feeling  of  general  discourage- 
ment and  depression.  And  what  darkens  the  gloom 


the  highest  of  them,  in  a scramble  of  doubtful  issue,  I which  hangs  over  the  country,  no  one  can  discern 


w'ith  political  opponents,  much  less  wilh  political 
friends.  That  I should  feel  greatly  honored  by  a cal! 
from  a majority  of  the  people  of  this  country,  to  the 
highest  office  within  their  gift,  I shall  not  deny;  nor, 
if  my  health  were  preserved,  might  1 feel  at  liberty 
to  decline  a summons  so  authoritative  and  command- 
ing. But  I declare  most  solemnly,  that  I have  not, 
up5  to  this  moment,  determined  whether  I will  con- 


any  termination  of  this  sad  state  of  things,  nor  see  in 
the  future  any  glimpses  of  light  or  hope. 

Is  not  this  a faithful,  although  appalling,  picture  of 
the  United  States  in  1842?  I appeal  to  all  present, 
whigs  and  democrats,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  say  if 
it  be  at  all  too  high  colored. 

Now  let  us  see  what  was  our  real  condition  only  the 
short  time  of  ten  years  ago.  1 had  occasion,  in  Fe- 


sent  to  the  use  of  my  name  or  not  as  a candidate  for  ^ bruary,  1832,  in  ihe  senate  of  the  U.  States,  when  1 
the  chief  magistracy.  That  is  a grave  question,  j was  defending  the  American  system  against  the  late 

Havne  of  South  Carolina,  to  describe  it;  and  T 


which  should  be  decided  by  all  attainable  lights, 
which,  1 think,  is  not  necessary  yet  to  be  decided, 
and  a decision  of  which  1 reserve  to  myself,  as  far  as 
1 can  reserve  it,  until  the  period  arrives  when  it! 
ought  to  be  solved.  That  period  ha's  not,  as  1 think, ; 
vet  arrived.  When  it  doe3,  an  impartial  survey  of 
the  whole  ground  should  be  taken,  the  state  of  puMic  ! 
opinion  properly  considered,  and  one’s  personal  con- 
dition, physical  and  intellectual,  duly  examined  and 
weighed.  In  thus  announcing  a course  of  conduct 1 
for  myself,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  it  is 


! Col 

’ refer  to  this  description  as  evidence  of  whatl  believed 
to  be  the  slate  of  the  country  at  that  time.  That  it 
conformed  to  the  truth  of  the  case,  1 appeal  with  con- 
fidence to  those  now  present.  On  that  occasion, 
among  other  things,  I said: 

“I  hive  now  to  perform  the  more  pleasing  task  of 
exhibiting  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  existing  state 
of  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of  the  country.  On  a 
general  survey,  we  behold  cultivation  extended,  the 
arts  flourishing,  the  face  of  the  count-y  improved, 


no  part  of  my  purpose  to  condemn,  or  express  any  i our  pe0pje  fully  and  profitably  employed,  and  the  pub- 
opinion  whatever  upon  those  popular  movements  ; jj0  countenance  exhibiting  tranquillity,  contentment 
which  have  been  made,  or  may  be  contemplated,  in  a,  ^ happiness.  And,  if  we  descend  into  particulars 
respect  to  the  next  election  ol  a president  of  the  , vve  have  Ihe  agreeable  contemplation  of  a people 


United  States. 


j out  of  debt,  land  rising  slowly  in  value,  but  in  a se- 


lf to  have  served  my  country,  during  a long  series  cure  arid  salutary  degree;  a ready,  though  extrava 
of  years,  with  fervent  zeal  and  unshaken  fidelity,  in  gant,  market  for  all  the  surplus  productions  of  our 
seasons  of  peace  and  war,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  industry;  innumerable  flocks  and  herds  browsing  and 
legislative  halls  and  in  an  executive  department;  if  gambolling  on  ten  thousand  hills  and  plains,  covered 
to  have  labored  most  sedulously  to  avert  the  embar-  with  rich  and  verdant  grasses;  our  cities  expanded, 


rassment  and  distress  which  now  overspread  Ibis 
union;  and  when  they  came,  to  have  exerted  myself 
anxiously,  at  the  extra  session,  and  at  this,  to  devise 
healing  remedies;  if  to  have  desired  to  introduce 
economy  and  reform  in  the  general  administration, 
curtail  enormous  executive  power,  and  amply  pro- 
vide, at  the  same  time,  for  the  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  wants  of  the  people  by  a tariff  which 
■would  give  it  revenue  and  them  protection;  if  to 
have  earnestly  sought  to  establish  the  bright  but  too 
rare  example  of  a party  in  power,  faithful  to  its 


and  whole  villages  springing  up,  as  it  were,  by  en- 
chantment; our  exports  and  our  imports  increased  and 
increasing;  our  tonnage,  foreign  and  coastwise,  swel- 
ling and  fully  occupied;  the  rivers  of  our  interior  ani- 
mated by  the  perpetual  thunder  and  lightning  of  count- 
less steamboats;  the  currency  sound  and  abundant; 
the  public  debt  of  two  wars  nearly  redeemed;  and, 
to  crown  all,  the  public  treasury  overflowing,  em- 
barrassing congress,  not  to  find  subjects  of  taxation, 
but  to  select  the  objects  which  shall  tie  liberated  from 
the  impost.  If  the  term  of  seven  years  were  to  be 


promises  and  pledges  made  when  out  of  power — if  selected,  of  the  greatest  prosperity  which  this  people 
these  services,  exertions  and  endeavors,  justify  the  have  enjoyed,  since  the  establishment  of  their  present 
accusation  of  ambition,  I must  plead  guilty  to  the  constitution,  it  would  be  exactly  that  period  of  seven 


charge. 

I have  wished  the  good  opinion  of  the  world;  but  I 
defy  the  most  malignant  of  rny  enemies  to  show  that 
I have  attempted  to  gain  it  by  any  low  or  grovelling 
arts,  by  any  mean  or  unworthy  sacrifices,  by  the  vio- 
lation of  any  of  the  obligations  of  honor,  or  by  a 
breach  of  any  of  thq.  duties  which  I owed  to  my 
country. 

I turn,  sir,  from  these  personal  allusions  and  re- 


years which  immediately  followed  the  passage  of  the 
tariff  of  1824.” 

And  that  period  embraced  the  whole  term  of  the 
administration  of  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams,  which  has 
been  so  unjustly  abused! 

'I  he  contrast  in  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  two 
periods  of  1832  and  1842,  is  most  remarkable  and 
startling.  What  has  precipitated  us  from  that  great 
height  of  enviable  prosperity  down  to  the  lowest 


rniniscences,  to  the  vastly  more  important  subject  of  depths  of  pecuniary  embarrassment?  What  has  oc 


the  present  actual  condition  of  this  country.  If  they 
could  ever  be  justifiable  or  excusable,  it  would  be 
on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  when  I am  addressing 
those  to  whom  1 am  bound  by  so  many  intimate  and 
friendly  ties. 

In  speaking  of  the  present  slate  of  the  country,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  touch  with  freedom  and 
independence  upon  the  past  as  well  as  the  present, 
and  upon  the  conduct,  spirit  and  principles  of  par- 
ties. In  doing  this,  I assure  my  democratic  brethren 
and  fellow  citizens,  of  whom  I am  told  there  are 


casioued  the  wonderful  change?  No  foreign  foe  has 
invaded  and  desolated  the  country.  We  have  had 
neither  famine  nor  earthquakes.  That  there  exists 
a cause  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  I think  it  equally 
ciear  that  the  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  a 
general  one;  for  nothing  but  a general  cause  could 
have  produced  such  wide  spread  ruin;  and  every 
where  we  behold  the  same  or  similar  effects,  every 
interest  affected,  every  section  of  the  union  suffer- 
ing, all  descriptions  of  produce  and  property  depres 
sed  in  value.  And  whilst  I endeavor  to  find  out  that 


many  here  present,  (and  I tender  them  my  cordial  cause,  and  to  trace  to  their  true  source  the  disastrous 
thanks  lor  the  honor  done  me  by  their  attendance  effects  which  we  witness  and  feel,  and  lament,  I en 
here  this  day,  with  as  much  sincerity  and  gratitude  treat  the  democratic  portion  of  rov  audience,  espe- 


cially to  listen  with  patience  and  candor,  and  dismiss- 
jng  for  a moment  party  biases  and  prejudices,  to  de- 
cide with  impartiality  and  in  a spirit  of  genuine  pa- 
triotism. 

It  has  been  said  by  those,  in  high  authority,  that 
the  people  are  to  blame  and  not  the  government;  and 
that  the  distresses  of  the  country  have  proceeded  from 
speculation  and  overtrading.  The  people  have  been 
even  reproached  for  expecting  too  much  from  govern- 
ment, and  not  relying  sufficiently  upon  their  own  ex- 
ertions. And  they  have  been  reminded  that  the  highest 
duty  of  the  government  is  to  take  care  of  itself,  leav- 
ing the  people  to  shift  for  themselves  as  well  as  they 
can.  Accordingly  we  have  seen  the  government  re- 
treating from  the.  storm  which  it  will  be  seen,  in  the 
sequel,  itself  created,  and  taking  shelter  under  the 
sub-treasury. 

That  there  has  beei’Psome  speculation  and  over- 
trading, may  be  true;  but  all  have  not  speculated  and 
overtraded;  whilst  the  distress  reaches,  if  not  in  the 
same  degree,  the  cautious  and  the  prudent,  as  well 
as  the  enterprising  and  adventurous.  The  error  of 
the  argument  consists  in  mistaking  the  effect  for 
the  cause.  What  produced  the  overtrading?  What 
was  the  cause  of  speculation?  How  were  the  peo- 
ple tempted  to  abandon  the  industrious  and  secure 
pursuits  of  life,  and  embark  in  doubtful  and  perilous, 
but  seducing  enterprizes?  That  is  tne  important  ques- 
tion. 

Now,  fellow  citizens,  I take  upon  myself  to  show 
that  the  people  have  been  far  less  to  blame  than  the 
general  government,  and  that  whatever  of  error  they 
committed,  was  the  natural  and  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  unwise  policy  of  their  rulers.  To  the 
action  of  government  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  the 
disorders,  embarrassment  and  distress  which  all  have 
now  so  much  reason  to  deplore.  And,  to  he  yet  more 
specific,  I think  they  are  1o  be  fairly  attributed  to  the 
action  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Three  facts  or  events,  all  happening  about  the  same 
time,  if  their  immediate  effects  are  duly  considered, 
will  afford  a clear  and  satisfactory  solution  of  all  the 
pecuniary  evils  which  now  unhappily  afflict  this  coun- 
try. 

The  first  was  the  veto  of  the  re-charter  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  The  second  was  the  removal 
of  the  deposites  of  the  United  Slates  from  that  bank 
to  local  banks.  And  the  third  was  the  refusal  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  by  an  arbitrary 
stretch  of  power,  to  sanction  the  passage  of  the  land 
bill.  These  events  all  occurred,  in  quick  succession, 
in  1832-3,  and  each  of  them  deserves  particular  con- 
sideration. 

1.  When  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  fully 
recovered  from  the  errors  of  its  early  administration, 
and  at  the  period  when  it  was  proposed  to  re-charter 
it,  it  furnished  the  best  currency  that  ever  existed, 
possessing  not  merely  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
United  States,  but  throughout  the  whole  commercial 
world.  No  institution  was  ever  more  popular,  and 
the  utility  of  a bank  of  the  United  States  was  ac- 
knowledged by  President  Jackson  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage, in  which  he  expressly  stated,  that  he  could  have 
suggested  to  congress  the  plan  of  an  unexceptionable 
charter,  if  application  had  been  made  to  him.  And 
I state  as  a fact,  what  many,  I am  sure,  will  here  re- 
member and  sustain,  that  in  the  canvass  then  go- 
ing on  for  the  presidency,  many  of  his  friends  m 
this  state  gave  assurances,  that,  in  the  event  of  his 
re-election,  a ban*  of  the  United  States  would  be 
’ established. 

It  was  held  out  to  the  people,  that  a better  currency 
should  be  supplied,  and  a more  safe  and  faithful  exe-  " 
cution  of  the  fiscal  duties  towards  the  government 
would  be  performed  by  the  local  banks  than  by  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 

What  was  the  immediate  effect  of  the  overthrow  of 
that  institution?  The  establishment  of  innumerable 
local  banks,  which  sprung  up  every  where,  with  a ra- 
pidity to  which  we  cannot  look  back  without  amaze- 
ment. A respectable  document  which  I now  hold  in 
my  hand,  1 believe  correctly  states,  that  “in  1830  the 
aggregate  banking  capital  of  the  union  was  £145- 
190,263.  Within  two  years  after  the  removal  of  the 
deposites,  the  banking  capital  bad  swollen  to  $331,- 
250.337,  and  in  1837  it  reached  £440,195,710.  Whilst 
the  United  Stales  bank  was  in  existence,  the  local 
banks,  not  aspiring  to  the  regulation  ol  the  currency, 
were  chartered  with  small  capitals,  as  occasion  and 
business  required.  After  1833,  they  were  chartered 
without  necessity  and  multiplied  beyond  example.  In 
December,  1837,  there  were  no  less  than  709  state 
banks.  Nearly  four  hundred  banks  sprung  up  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  U.  States  bank,  and  $259,000,000 
of  capital  was  incorporated,  to  supply  the  uses  for- 
merly discharged  by  the  $35,000,000  capital  ol  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  impulse  given  to 
extravagance  and  speculation  by  this  enormous  in- 
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crease  of  banking  capital,  was  quickened  by  the  cir- 
culars of  the  treasury  department  to  these  pet  state 
banks  that  were  made  the  custodiers  of  the  national 
revenue.” 

A vast  proportion  of  these  new  banks,  more  T be- 
lieve than  four-fifths,  were  chartered  by  legislatures 
in  which  the  democratic  party  had  the  undisputed 
ascendancy.  I well  remember  that,  in  this  state,  the 
presses  of  that  party  made  a grave  charge  against 
me  of  being  inimical  to  the  establishment  here  of 
state  banks;  and  I was  opposed  to  their  establishment, 
until  all  prospect  vanished  of  getting  a bank  of  the 
United  States. 

The  effect  upon  the  country  of  Ibis  sudden  increase 
to  such  an  immense  amount,  of  the  banking  capital  of 
the  country,  could  not  fail  to  be  very  great,  if  not  dis- 
astrous. It  threw  out,  in  the  utmost  profusion,  bank 
notes,  post  notes,  checks,  drafts,  bills,  &c.  The  cur- 
rency thus  put  forth,  the  people  had  been  assured  was 
better  than  that  supplied  by  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States;  and,  after  the.  removal  of  the  deposites,  the  lo- 
cal banks  were  urged  and  stimulated,  by  the  secreta- 
ry of  the  treasury,  freely  to  discount  and  accommo- 
date upon  the  basis  of  those  deposites.  Flooded  as 
the  country  was,  by  these  means  and  in  this  way  with 
all  species  ol  bank  money  and  facilities,  is  it  surpris- 
ing that  they  should  have  rushed  into  speculation,  and 
freely  adventured  in  the  most  desperate  enterprises? 
It  would  have  been  better  to  have  avoided  them;  it 
would  have  been  better  that  the  people  should  have 
been  wiser  and  more  prudent  than  government;  but 
who  is  most  to  blame,  they  who  yielded  to  temptation 
so  thrown  before  them — they  who  yielded  confidence 
to  their  rulers — they  who  could  not  see  when  this  in- 
ordinate issue  of  money  was  to  cease,  or  to  become 
vitiated;  or  government,  that  tempted,  seduced  and 
betrayed  them?  ■ 

And  now,  fellow  citizens,  do  let  us,  in  calmness 
and  candor,  revert  for  a moment  to  some  of  the 
means  which  were  employed  to  break  down  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  to  inflict  upon  the 
country  all  the  sad  consequences  which  ensued.  I 
shall  not  stop  to  expose  the  motives  of  the  assault 
upon  that  institution,  and  to  show  that  it  was  be- 
cause it  refused  to  make  itself  basely  and  servilely 
instrumental  to  the  promotion  of  political  views  and 
objects. 

the  bank  was  denounced  as  a monster,  aiming,  as 
was  declared,  to  rob  the  people  of  their  liberties,  and 
to  subvert  the  government  of  the  country.  The  bank 
to  subvert  the  government!  Why  how  could  the 
bank  continue  to  exist  after  the  overthrow  of  that 
government  to  which  it  was  indebted  for  its  exis- 
tence, and  in  virtue  of  whose  authority  it  could  alone 
successfully  operate?  Convulsions,  revolutions,  civil 
wars,  are  not  the- social  conditions  most  favorable  to 
bank  prosperity;  but  they  flourish  most  when  order, 
law,  regularity,  punctuality  and  successful  business 
prevail. 

Rob  the  people  of  their  liberties!  And  pray  what 
would  it  do  with  them  after  the  robbery  was  perpe- 
trated: It  could  not  put  them  in  its  vaults,  or  make 

interest  or  profit  upon  them,  the  leading,  if  not  sole 
object  of  a bank.  And  how  could  it  destroy  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people;  without  at  the  same  time  destroy- 
ing the  liberties  of  ail  persons  interested  or  concern- 
ed in  the  bank?  What  is  a bank?  It  is  a corporation, 
the  aggregate  of  whose  capital  is  contributed  by  indi- 
vidual shareholders,  and  employed  in  pecuniary  ope- 
rations, under  the  management  of  official  agents,  call- 
ed president,  directors,  cashier,  teller  and  clerks. — 
Now  all  these  persons  are  usually  citizens  of  the  U. 
States,  just  as  much  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
the  liberties  of  the  country,  as  any  other  citizens. 
What  earthly  motive  could  prompt  them  to  seek  the 
destruction  of  the  liberty  of  their  fellow  citizens,  arid 
with  it  their  own. 

The  late  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  clearly 
demonstrated  where  the  real  danger  to  the  public  li- 
berty exists.  It  was  not  in  the  bank.  Its  popularity 
had  been  great,  arid  the  conviction  of  its  utility  strong 
and  general,  up  to  the  period  of  the  bank  veto.  Un- 
bounded as  was  the  influence  of  President  Jackson, 
and  undisguised  as  his  hostility  was  to  the  bank,  he 
could  not  prevent  the  passage  through  congress  of  a 
bill  to  re-charter  it.  in  such  favor  and  esteem  was  it 
held,  that  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which 
liis  friemls  had  uncontrolled  sway,  almost  unanimous- 
ly recommended  the  re-charter.  But  his  veto  came; 
he  blew  his  whistle  for  its  destruction;  it  was  neces- 
sary to  sustain  his  party,  which  could  only  be  done 
by  sustaining  him,  and  instantly,  and  every  where, 
down  with  the  bank  and  huzzah  for  the  veto,  be- 
came the  watch  words  and  the  rallying  cry  of  his 
partisans.  That  same  legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
now,  .with  equal  unanimity,  approved  the  destruction 
ol  an  institution  which  they  had  believed  to  be  so 
indispensable  to  the  public  prosperity,  and  deluded 
^people  lelt  as  ll  they  had  fortunately  escaped  a great 
national  calamity! 


The  veto  notwithstanding,  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, by  a large  majority,  resolved  that  the  public 
deposites  were  safe  in  the  custody  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  where  they  were  placed;  under  the 
sanction  and  bv  Ihe'command  of  the  law;  and  it  was 
well  known  at  Washington,  that  this  resolution  was 
passed  in  anticipation  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
their  removal.  In  the  face  and  in  contempt  o(  this 
derision  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  in 
violation  of  a positive  law,  the  removal  was  ordered 
by  the  president  a few  months  after,  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  having  been  previously  himself  removed 
to  accomplish  the  object.  And  this  brings  me  to  con- 
sider the  effect  produced  upon  the  business  and  inte- 
rests of  the  country,  by  the 

2nd.  event  to  which  I alluded.  It  is  wel!  known 
to  be  the  usage  of  hanks,  to  act  upon  the  standing 
average  amount  of  their  deposites,  as  upon  a per- 
manent fund.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  had 
so  regulated  its  transactions  upon  the  deposites  of 
the  United  States  and  had  granted  accommodations 
and  extended  facilities  as  far  as  could  bo  safely  done 
on  that  basis.  The  deposites  were  removed  and  dis- 
persed among  various  local  hanks,  which  were  urged 
by  an  authority  not  likely  to  he  disregarded,  espe- 
cially when  seconding,  as  it  did,  their  own  pecuniary 
| interests,  to  discount  and  accommodate  freely  on 
[them.  They  did  so;  and  thus  these  deposites  per- 
formed a double  office,  by  being  the  basis  of  bank 
I fari^ies,  first,  in  the  hands  of  tiie  Bank  of  the  Uni- 
i ted  states,  and  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  the 
I local  banks.  A vast  addition  to  the  circulation  of 
the  country  ensued,  adding  to  that  already  so  coni- 
[ ously  put  forth  and  putting  forth  by  the  multitude  of 
! new  banks  which- were  springing  up  like  mush- 
; rooms.  That  speculation  and  overtrading  should 
have  followed,  were  to  have  been  naturally  expect- 
ed. It  is  surprising  that  there  were  not  more.  Prices 
! rose  enormously,  as  another  consequence;  and  thou- 
sands were  tempted,  as  is  always  the  ease  in  an  ad- 
vancing market,  to  hold  on  or  to  make  purchases, 

! under  the  hope  of  prices  rising  still  higher.  A rush 
of  speculators  was  made  upon  the  public  lands,  and 
the  money  invested  in  their  purchase,  coming  back 
to  the  deposite  banks,  was  again  and  again  loaned 
out  to  the  same  or  other  speculators,  to  make  other 
: and  other  purchases. 

Who  was  to  blame  for  this  artificial  and  inflated 
I state  of  things?  Who  (or  the  speculation  which  was 
its  natural  offspring?  The  policy  of  government, 
which  produced  it,  or  the  people?  The  seducer  or 
i the  seduced?  The  people,  who  only  used  the  means 
j so  abundantly  supplied  in  virtue  of  the  public  autho- 
I rity,  or  our  rulers,  whose  unwise  policy  tempted 
I them  into  the  ruinous  speculation. 

| 3.  There  was  a measure,  the  passage  of  which 

would  have  greatly  mitigated  this  unnatural  state  of 
| things.  It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee,  after  the  veto 
I of  the  bank,  some  of  the  consequences  that  would 
j follow.  The  multiplication  of  banks,  a superabun- 
dant currency,  rash  and  inordinate  speculation,  arid 
; a probable  ultimate  suspension  of  specie  payments. 
And  the  public  domain  was  too  brilliant  and  tempt- 
ing a prize,  not  to  be  among  the  first  objects  that 
i would  attract  speculation-  In  March,  1833,  a bill 
| passed  both  houses  of  congress,  to  distribute  among 
J the  states  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  the  public  lands. 

1 It  was  a measure  of  strict  justice  to  the  states,  and 
| one  of  sound  policy  as  it  respects  the  revenue  of  the 
United  States;  but  the  view  which  I now  propose  tb 
1 take  of  it,  applies  altogether  to  the  influence  which 
it  would  have  exerted  upon  circulation  and  specula- 
tion. It  was  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  president 
to  have  returned  the  bill  to  congress  with  his  objec- 
tions, if  he  were  opposed  to  it,  or  with  his  sanction, 
if  he  approved  it;  but  the  bill  feil  by  his  arbitrarily 
withholding  it  from  congress. 

Let  us  here  pause  and  consider  what  would  have 
! been  the  operation  of  that  most  timely  and  salutary 
measure,  if  it  bad  not  been  arrested.  The  bill  pass- 
ed in  1833,  and  in  a short  time  after,  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  were  made  to  an  unprecedented  extent; 
in  so  much,  that  in  one  year  they  amounted  to  about 
$25,000  000,  and  in  a few  years  to  an  aggregate  of 
about  $50,000,000.  It  was  manifest  that,  if  this  fund 
so  rapidly  accumulating,  remained  in  the  custody  ot 
the  local  banks,  in  conformity  with  the  treasury  cir- 
cular, and  with  their  interests,  it  would  be  made  the 
basis  of  new  loans,  new  accommodations,  fresli  bank 
facilities.  It  was  manifest  that  the  same  identical 
sum  of  money  might,  as  it  in  fact  did,  purchase  ma- 
ny tracts  of  land,  by  making  the  circuit  from  the 
land  offices  to  the  banks,  and  from  the  banks  to  the 
land  offices,  besides  stimulating  speculation  in  other 
forms. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  measure  of  distribu- 
tion, that  great  fund  would  have  bepri  semi-annually 
returned  to  tile  stales,  and  would  have  been  applied, 
under  the  direction  o-f  their  respective  legislatures, 
to  various  domestic  and  useful  purposes.  It  would 


tiave  fallen  upon  the  land,  like  the  rains  of  heaven, 
in  gentle,  genial  and  general  showers,  passing  through 
a thousand  rills,  ami  fertilizing  and  beautifying  the 
country.  Instead  of  being  employed  in  purposes  of 
speculation,  it  would  have  been  applied  to  the  com- 
mon benefit  to  the  whole  people.  Finally,  when  the 
fund  had  accumulated  and  was  accumulating  in  an 
alarming  degree,  it  was  distributed  among  the^states 
by  the  deposite  act,  hut  so  suddenly  distributed,  in 
such  large  masses,  and  in  a manner  so  totally  in  vio- 
lation of  ail  the  laws  and  rules  of  finance,  that  the 
crisis  of  suspension  in  1837  was  greatly  accelerated. 
This  would  have  been  postponed,  if  not  altogether 
avoided,  if  the  land  bill  of  1833  had  been  approved 
and  executed. 

To  these  three  causes,  fellow  citizens,  the  veto  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  the  consequent 
creation  of  innumerable  local  banks,  the  removal  of 
the  deposites  of  the  United  States  from  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  and  their  subsequent  free  use,  and 
the  failure  of  the  land  bill  of  1833,  I verily  believe 
all,  or  nearly  all  of  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of 
the  country  are  plainly  attributable.  If  the  bank 
had  been  re-chartered,  the  public  deposites  suffered 
to  remain  undisturbed  where  the  law  required  them 
to  be  made,  and  the  land  bill  had  gone  into  opera- 
tion— it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  should  have 
had  no  more  individual  distress  and  ruin  than  is  com- 
mon, in  ordinary  and  regular  times,  to  a trading  and 
commercial  community. 

And  do  just  now  take  a rapid  review  of  the  expe- 
riments  of  our  rulers.  They  began  with  incontesti- 
bly  the  best  currency  in  the  world,  and  promised  a 
better.  That  better  currency  was  to  be  supplied  by 
the  local  banks:  and  in  the  first  stages  of  the  expe- 
riment, after  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  they  wero 
highly  commended  from  high  authority,  for  their  be- 
neficial and  extensive  operations  in  exchange,  the  fi- 
nancial facilities  which  they  afforded  to  the  govern- 
ment, &c.,  &c.  But  the  day  of  trouble  and  difficulty, 
which  had  been  predicted,  for  the  want  of  a United 
States  bank,  came.  They  could  not  stand  the  shock, 
but  gave  way,  and  the  suspension  of  1837  took  place. 
Then  what  was  the  course  of  those  same  ru  lers!  They 
had  denounced  and  put  down  the  Bank  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  __  It  was  a monster.  They  had  extolled 
and  lavished  praises  on  the  local  banks.  Now,  they 
turned  round  against  the  objects  of  their  own  crea- 
tion and  commendation.  Now  they  were  a brood  of 
little  monsters,  corrupt  and  corrupting  with  separate 
privileges,  preying  upon  the  vitals  of  the  states. 
They  vehemently  call  out  for  a divorce  of  state  and 
bank.  And  meanly  retreating  under  the  sub-treasu- 
ry, from  the  storm  which  themselves  had  raised,  leav- 
ing the  people  to  suffer  under  all  its  pelting  and  piti- 
less rage,  they  add  insult  to  injury,  by  telling  t;jem 
that  they  unreasonably  expect  too  much  from  go- 
vernment, that  they  must  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  that  it  is  the  highest  and  most  patriotic  duty  of  a 
free  government,  to  take  care  of  itself,  without  re- 
gard to  the  sufferings  and  distresses,  of  the  people. 

They  began  with  the  best  currency,  promised  a 
better,  and  end  with  giving  none!  For  we  might  as 
well  resort  to  the  costumes  of  our  original  parents 
in  the  garden  of  Eden,  as,  in  this  enlightened  age, 
with  the  example  of  the  commercial  world  before 
us„  to  cramp  this  energetic  and  enterprising  people 
by  a circulation  exclusively  of  the  precious  metals. 
Let  us  see  how  the  matter  stands  with  us  here  in 
Kentucky,  and  I believe  we  stand  as  well  as  the 
people  do  in  most  of  the  slates.  We  have  a circu- 
lation in  bank  notes  amounting  to  about  two  millions 
and  a half,  founded  upon  specie  in  their  vaults 
amounting  to  one  million  and  a quarter,  half  the  ac- 
tual circulation.  Have  we  too  much  money?  [No! 
no!  exclaimed  many  voices].  If  all  banks  were  put 
down,  and  all  bank  paper  were  annihilated,  we 
should  have  just  one-half  the  money  that  we  now' 
have.  I am  quite  sure  that  one  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  our  present  difficulties,  is  a defect  in  quan- 
tity as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  circulating  medium. 
And  it  would  be  impossible,  if  we  were  reduced  to 
such  a regimen  as  is  proposed  by  the  hard-money 
theorists,  to  avoid  stop  laws,  relief  laws,  repudiation, 
bankruptcies  and  perhaps  civil  commotion. 

1 have  traced  the  principal  causes  of  the  present 
embarrassed  condition  of  the  country,  I hope  with 
candor  and  fairness,  and  without  ghing  offence  to 
any  of  my  fellow  citizens,  who  may  have  differed  in 
political  opinion  from  me.  It  would  have  been  far 
more  agreeable  to  my  feelings  to  have  dwell,  as  I 
did  in  1832,  during  the  third  year  of  the  first  term  of 
President  Jackson's  administration,  upon  bright  and. 
cheering  prospects  of  general  prosperity.  I thought 
it  useful  to  contrast  that  period  with  the  present  one, 
and  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  have  brought 
upon  us  such  a sad  and  dismal  reverse.  A muci\ 
more  important  object  rema  ns  to  me  to  attempt, 
and  that  is  to  point  out  remedies  for  existing  evils 
and  disorders. 
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Ahd  the  first  I would  suggest,  requires  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  government  and  the  people — it  is  eco- 
nomy and  frugality,  strict  and  persevering  economy, 
both  in  public  and  private  affairs.  Government 
should  incur  or  continue  no  expense  that  can  be  just- 
ly and  honorably  avoided,  and  individuals  should  do 
the  same.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  has  been 
impaired  by  causes  operating  throughout  several 
years,  and  it  will  not  be  restored  in  a day  or  a year, 
perhaps  not  in  period  less  then  it  has  taken  to  destroy 
it.  But  we  must  not  only  be  economical,  we  must 
be  industrious,  indefatigably  industrious.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  capital  has  been  wasted  and  squan- 
dered in  visionary  or  unprofitable  enterprises,  public 
and  private.  It  can  only  be  reproduced  by  labor 
and  saving. 

The  second  remedy  which  I would  suggest,  and 
that  without  which  all  others  must  prove  abortive  or 
ineffectual,  is  a sound  currency,  of  uniform  value 
throughout  the  union,  and  redeemable  in  specie  upon 
the  demand  of  the  holder.  I know  of  but  one  mode 
in  which  that  object  can  be  accomplished,  and  that 
has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  practical  experience. 
If  any  other  can  be  devised  than  a bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  should  be  safe  and  certain,  and  free 
from  the  influence  of  government,  and  especially  un- 
der the  control  of  the  executive  department,  I should 
for  one,  gladly  see  it  embraced.  I am  not  exclusive- 
ly wedded  to  a bank  of  the  United  States  nor  do  I de- 
sire to  see  one  established  against  the  will  and  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  people.  But  all  my  observa- 
tion and  reflection  have  served  to  strengthen  and  con- 
firm my  conviction,  that  such  an  institution,  emanat- 
ing from  the  authority  of  the  general  government, 
properly  restricted  and  guarded,  with  such  improve- 
ments as  experience  has  pointed  out  can  alone  supply 
a reliable  currency. 

Accordingly,  at  the  extra  session,  a bill  passed 
both  houses  of  congress,  which,  in  my  opinion,  con- 
tained an  excellent  charter,  with  one  or  two  slight 
defects,  which  it  was  intended  to  cure  by  a supplemen- 
tal bill,  if  the  veto  had  not  been  exercised.  That  char- 
ter contained  two  new  and  I think  admirable  fea- 
tures; one  was  to  separate  the  operation  of  issuing  a 
circulation  from  that  of  banking,  confiding  these  fa- 
culties to  different  boards;  and  the  other  was  to  limit 
the  dividends  of  the  bank,  bringing  the  excess,  be- 
yond the  prescribed  amount,  into  the  public  treasu- 
ry. In  the  preparation  of  the  charter  every  sacri- 
fice was  made  that  could  be  made  to  accommodate 
it,  especially  in  regard  to  the  president.  But  instead 
of  meeting  as  in  a mutual  spirit  of  conciliation,  he 
fired,  as  was  aptly  said  by  a Virginia  editor,  upon  the 
Bag  of  truce  sent  from  the  capitol. 

Congress,  anxious  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the 
people,  another  bank  bill  was  prepared,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  plan  of  a bank  sketched  b.y  the  acting 
president  in  his  veto  message,  after  a previous  con- 
sultation between  him  and  some  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  congress,  and  two  leading  members  of  his  ca- 
binet. The  bill  was  shaped  in  precise  conformity  to 
his  views,  as  communicated  by  those  members  of  the 
cabinet,  and  as  communicated  toothers,  and  was  sub- 
mitted to  his  inspection  after  it  was  so  prepared;  and 
he  gave  assurances  that  he  would  approve  such  a bill. 
I waS  no  party  to  the  transaction,  but  I do  not  en- 
tertain a doubt  of  what  I state.  The  bill  passed  both 
houses  of  congress  without  any  alteration  or  amend- 
ment whatever,  and  the  veto  was  nevertheless  again 
employed. 

It  is  painful  for  me  to  advert  to  a grave  occurrence, 
marked  by  such  dishonor  and  bad  faith.  Although 
the  president,  through  his  recognised  organ,  derides 
and  denounces  the  whigs,  and  disowns  heing  one;  al- 
though he  administers  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  in  contempt  of  their  feelings  and  in  vio- 
lation of  their  principles;  and  although  all  whom  he 
ehoses  to  have  denominated  as  ultra  whigs,  that  is  to 
say  the  great  body  of  the  whig  party,  have  come 
under  his  ban,  and  those  of  them'in  office  are  threa- 
tened with  his  expulsion,  I wish  not  to  say  of  him 
one  word  that  is  not  due  to  truth  and  to  the  country. 
I will,  however,  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  whigs 
cannot  be  justly  held  responsible  for  his  administra- 
tion of  the  executive  department,  for  the  measures 
he  may  recommend,  or  his  failure  to  recommend 
others,  nor  especially  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
distributes  the  public  patronage.  They  will  do  their 
duty,  1 hope,  towards  the  country,  and  render  all 
good  and  proper  support  to  government;  but  they 
ought  not  to  be  held  accountable  for  his  conduct. 
They  elected  him,  it  is  true,  but  for  another  office, 
and  he  came  into  the  present  one  by  a lamentable 
visitation  of  providence.  There  had  been  no  such 
instance  occurring  under  the  government.  If  the 
whigs  were  bound  to  scrutinize  his  opinions,  in  refe- 
rence to  an  office  which  no  one  ever  anticipated  he 
would  fill,  lie  was  bound  in  honor  aiid  good  faith  to 
decline  the  Harrisburg  nomination,  if  he  could  not 
conscientiously  co-operate  with  the  principles  that 


brought  him  into  office.  Had  the  president  who  was  ; 
elected  lived,  had  that  honest  and  good  man,  on  whose 
face,  in  that  picture,  we  now  gaze,  been  spared,  I feel ! 
perfectly  confident  that  all  the  measures  which  the  j 
principles  of  the  whigs  authorised  the  country  to  ex-  | 
pect,  including  a bank  of  the  United  States,  would 
have  been  carried. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  a sound  currency,  such  as 
I have  described,  is  unattainable  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Tyler.  It  will  be,  if  it  can  only  be 
obtained  through  the  instrumentality  of  a bank  Of  the 
United  States,  unless  he  changes  his  opinion,  as  he 
has  done  in  regard  to  the  land  bill. 

Unfortunately,  our  chief  magistrate  possesses  more 
powers,  m some  respects,  than  a king  or  queen  of 
England.  The  crown  is  never  separated  from  the 
nation,  but  is  obliged  to  conform  to  its  will.  If  the 
ministry  holds  opinions  adverse  to  the  nation,  and  is 
thrown  into  the  minority  in  the  house  of  commons, 
the  crown  is  constrained  to  dismiss  the  ministry,  and 
appoint  one  whose  opinions  coincide  with  the  na- 
tion. This  queen  Victoria  has  recently  been  oblig  d 
to  do:  and  not  merely  to  change  her  ministry,  but  to 
dismiss  the  official  attendants  upon  her  person.  But 
here,  if  the  president  holds  an  opinion  adverse  to 
that  of  congress  and  the  nation  upon  important  pub- 
lic measures,  there  is  no  remedy  but  upon  the  perio- 
dical return  of  the  rights  of  the  ballot  box. 

Another  remedy,  powerfully  demanded  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  times,  and  requisite  to  maintaining 
the  currency  in  a sound  state,  is  a tariff  which  will 
lessen  importations  from  abroad,  and  tend  to  in- 
crease supplies  at  home  from  domestic  industry.  I 
have  so  often  expressed  my  views  on  this  subject, 
and  so  recently  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States, 
that  I do  not  think  there  is  any  occasion  for  my  en- 
larging upon  it  at  this  time.  I do  not  think  that  an 
exorbitant  or  very  high  tariff  is  necessary;  but  one 
that  shall  insure  an  adequate  revenue  and  reasonable 
protection;  and  it  so  happens  that  the  interests  of, the 
treasury  and  the  wants  of  the  people  now  perfectly 
coincide.  Union  is  our  highest  and  greatest  interest. 
No  one  can  look  beyond  its  dissolution  without  hor- 
ror and  dismay.  Harmony  is  essential  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  union.  It  was  a leading,  although 
not  the  only  motive,  in  proposing  the  compromising 
act,  to  preserve  that  harmony.  The  power  of  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  our  own  country,  can  never 
be  abandoned  or  surrendered  to  foreign  nations, 
without  a culpable  dereliction  of  duty.  Of  this  truth, 
all  parts  of  the  nation  are  every  day  becoming  more 
and  more  sensible.  In  the  mean  time  this  indispen- 
sable power  should  be  exercised  with  a discretion 
and  moderation,  and  in  a form,  least  calculated  to 
revive  prejudices,  or  to  check  the  progress  of  re- 
forms now  going  on  in  public  opinion. 

In  connection  with  a system  of  remedial  measures, 
I shall  only  allude  to,  without  stopping  to  dwell  on,  the 
distribution  bill,  that  just  and  equitable  settlement  of 
a great  national  question,  which  sprung  up  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  which  has  seriously  agitated 
the  country,  and  which  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
had  not  been  settled  ten  years  ago,  as  then  proposed. 
Independent  of  all  other  considerations,  the  fluctua- 
tion in  the  receipts  from  sales  of  the  public  lands  is 
so  great  and  constant  that  it  is  a resource  on  which 
the  general  government  ought  not  tb  rely  for  re- 
venue. It  is  far  better  that  the  advice  of  a demo- 
cratic land  committee  of  the  senate,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  experienced  and  distinguished  Mr. 
King,  of  Alabama,  given  some  years  ago,  should  be 
followed,  that  the  federal  treasury  be  replenished 
with  duties  on  imports,  without  bringing  into  it  any 
part  of  the  laud  fund. 

I have  thus  suggested  measures  of  relief  adapted  to 
the  present  state  of  the  country,  and  I have  noticed 
some  of  the  differences  which  unfortunately  exist 
between  the  two  leading  parties  into  which  our  peo- 
ple are  unhappily  divided.  In  considering  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  counsels  of  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  parties  are  wisest,  and  best,  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  interest,  the  honor  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation,  which  every  citizen  ought  to  do,  we 
should  discard  all  passion  and  prejudice,  and  exer- 
cise, as  far  as  possible,  a perfect  impartiality.  And 
we  should  not  confine  our  attention  merely  to  the 
particular  measures  which  those  parties  respectively 
espouse  or  oppose,  but  extend  it  to  their  general 
course  and  conduct,  and  to  the  spirit  and  purposes 
by  which  they  are  animated.  We  should  anxiously 
inquire,  whither  shall  we  be  led  by  following  in  the 
lead  of  one  or  the  other  of  those  parlies — shall  we  be 
carried  to  the  achievement  of  the  glorious  destiny, 
which  patriots  here,  and  the  liberal  portion  of  man- 
kind every  where,  have  londly  hoped  awaits  us?  or 
shall  we  ingloriously  terminate  our  career,  by  adding 
another  melancholy  example  of  the  • instability  of 
human  affairs,  and  the  folly  with  which  self-govern- 
ment is  administered5 


I do  not  arrogate  to  myself  more  impartiality,  or 
greater  freedom  from  party  bias,  than  belongs  toother 
men;  but,  unless  I deceive  myself,  I think  I have 
reached  a time  of  life,  and  am  now  in  a position  of 
retirement,  from  which  I can  look  back  with  calm- 
ness, and  speak  I hope,  with  candor  and  justice.  I 
do  not  intend  to  attempt  a general  contrast  between 
the  two  parties,  as  to  their  course,  doctrines  and 
spirit.  That  would  be  too  extensive  and  laborious 
an  undertaking  for  "this  occasion;  but  I propose  to 
specify  a few  retent  instances,  in  which  I think,  our 
political  opponents  have  exhibited  a spirit  and  bear- 
ing, disorganizing  and  dangerous  to  the  permanency 
and  stability  of  our  institutions,  and  I invoke  the  se- 
rious and  sober  attention  to  them,  of  all  who  are 
here  assembled. 

The  first  I would  notice  is  the  manner  in  which 
territories  have  been  lately  admitted,  as  states  into 
the  union.  The  early  and  regular  practice  of  the 
government  was  for  congress  to  pass  previously  a 
law  authorising  a convention,  regulating  the  appoint- 
ment of  members  to  it;  specifying  the  qualification 
of  voters,  & c.  In  that  way  most  of  the  states  were 
received.  Of  late;  without  any  previous  sanction  or 
authority  from  congress,  several  territories  have  pro- 
ceeded of  themselves  to  call  conventions,  form  con- 
stitutions, and  demand  admission  into  the  union;  and 
they  were  admitted.  I do  not  deny  that  their  popu- 
lation and  condition  entitled  them  to  admission;  but 
I insist  that  that  it  should  have  been  done  in  the  re- 
gular and  established  mode.  In  the  case  of  Michi- 
gan, aliens  were  allowed  to  vote,  as  aliens  have  been 
allowed  to  become  pre-emptioners  in  the  public 
lands.  And  a majority  in  congress  sanctioned  the 
proceeding.  When  foreigners  are  naturalized  and 
incorporated,  as  citizens  in  our  community,  they  are 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges,  within  the  limits  of  the 
constitution,  which  belong  to  a native  born  citizen; 
and,  if  necessary,  they  should  be  protected,  at  home 
and  abroad — the  thunder  of  our  artillery  should 
roar  as  loud  and  as  effectually  in  their  defence  as  if 
their  birth  were  upon  American  soil.  But  I cannot  but 
think  it  wrong  and  hazardous,  to  allow  aliens,  who 
have  just  landed  upon  our  shores,  who  have  not  yet 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  foreign  potentates,  nor 
sworn  fidelity  to  our  constitution,  with  all  the  in- 
fluences of  monarchy  and  anarchy  about  them,  to 
participate  in  our  elections,  and  affei  t our  legislation. 

2.  The  New  Jersey  election  case,  in  which  the 
great  seal  of  the  state,  and  the  decision  of  the  local 
authorities  were  put  aside  by  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, and  a majority  thus  secured  to  the  demo- 
cratic party. 

3.  Nullification,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  assumption  by  one  state  to  abrogate  within  Us 
limits,  a law  passed  by  the  26  states  in  congress  as- 
sembled. 

4.  A late  revolutionary  attempt  in  Maryland  to 
subvert  the  existing  government,  and  set  up  a new 
one,  without  any  authority  of  law. 

5.  The  refusal  of  a minority  in  the  legislature  of 
Tennessee,  to  co-operate  with  the  majority,  (their 
constitution  requiring  the  presence  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members),  to  execute  a positive  injunction  of 
the  United  Slates  to  appoint  two  United  States  se- 
nators. In  principle,  that  refusal  was  equivalent  to 
announcing  the  willingness  of  that  minority  to  .dis- 
solve the  union.  For  if  thirteen  or  fourteen  of  the 
twenty-six  states  were  to  refuse  altogether  to  elect 
senators,  a dissolution  of  the  union  would  be  the  con- 
sequence. That  majority,  for  weeks  together,  and 
time  after  time,  deliberately  refused  to  enter  upon 
the  election.  And,  if  the  union  is  not  in  fact  dis- 
solved, it  is  not  because  the  principle  involved  would 
not  yield  to  a dissolution,  but  because  twelve  or 
thirteen  other  states  have  not  like  themselves  refused 
to  perform  a high  constitutional  duty.  And  why  did 
they  refuse?  Simply  because  they  apprehended  the 
election  to  the  senate  of  political  opponents.  The 
seats  of  the  two  Tennessee . senators  in  the  United 
States  senate,  are  now  vacant,  and  Tennessee  has  no 
voice  in  that  branch  of  congress,  in  the  general  legis- 
lation. One  of  the  highest  compliments  which  I ever 
received,  was  to  have  been  appointed,  at  a popular 
meeting  in  Tennessee,  one  of  her  senators,  in  con- 
junction with  a distinguished  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  with  all  the.  authority  that  such  an  appoint- 
ment could  bestow.  I repeat  here  an  expression  of 
my  acknowledgements  for  the  honor,  which  I most 
ambitiously  resigned,  when  I gave  up  my  dictatorship, 
and  my  seat  as  a Kentucky  senator.  [A  general 
laugh.] 

6.  Then  there  is  repudiation,  that  foul  stain  upon 
the  American  character,  cast  chiefly  by  the  democrats 
of  Mississippi,  and  which  it  will  require  years  to 
efface  from  our  bright  escutcheon. 

7.  The  support  given  to  executive  usurpations, 
and  the  expunging  the  records  of  the  senate  of  the 
United  States. 

8.  The  recent  refusal  of  state  legislatures  to  pass 
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laws  to  carry  into  effect  the  act  of  distribution,  an 
act  of  congress  passed  according  to  all  the  forms  of 
the  'constitution,  after  ample  discussion  and  delibe- 
rate consideration,  and  after  the  lapse  ol  ten  years 
from  the  period  it  was  first  proposed.  It  is  the  duty 
of  all  to  submit  to  the  laws  regularly  passed.  They 
may  attempt  to  get  them  repealed;  they  have  a right 
to  test  their  validity  before  the  judiciary;  but  whilst 
the  laws  remain  in  force  unrepealed,  and  without 
any  decision  against  their  constitutional  validity, 
submission  to  them  is  not  merely  a constitutional 
and  legal  but  a moral  duty.  In  this  case  it  is  true, 
that  those  who  refuse  to  abide  by  them,  only  bite 
their  own  noses.  But  it  is  the  principle  of  the  refusal 
to  which  I call  your  attention.  If  a minority  may 
refuse  compliance  with  one  law,  what  is  to  prevent 
minorities  from  disregarding  all  law'?  Is  this  any 
thing  but  a modification  of  nullification?  What  right 
have  the  servants  of  the  people,  (the  legislative  bo- 
dies), to  withhold  fr<  m their  masters,  their  assigned 
quotas  of  a great  public  fund? 

9.  The  last,  though  not  least,  instance  of  the  ma- 
nifestation of  a spirit  of  disorganization  which  I shall 
notice,  is  the  recent  convulsion  in  Rhode  Island. — 
That  little  but  gallant  and  patriotic  state  had  a char- 
ter derived  from  a British  king,  in  operation  be- 
tween one  and  two  hundred  years.  There  had  been 
engrafted  upon  it  laws  and  usages,  from  time  to 
time,  and  altogether  a practical  constitution  sprung 
up,  which  carried  the  state  as  one  of  the  glorious 
thirteen,  through  the  revolution  and  brought  her 
safely  into  the  union.  Under  it,  her  Greens  and 
Perrys  and  other  distinguished  men  were  born 
and  rose  to  eminence.  The  legislature  had  called  a 
convention  to  remedy  whatever  defects  it  had,  and  to 
adapt  it  to  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  age. 
In  that  work  of  reform  the  Dorr  party  might  have 
co-operalcd;  but,  not  choosing  so  to  co-operate,  and 
in  wanton  defiance  of  all  established  authority,  they 
undertook  subsequently  to  call  another  convention. 
The  result  was  two  constitutions,  not  essentially  dif- 
fering on  the  principal  point  of  controversy,  the 
right  of  suffrage. 

Upon  submitting  to  the  people  that  which  was 
formed  by  the  regular  convention,  a small  majority 
voted  against  it,  produced  by  a union  in  casting 
votes,  between  the  Dorr  party,  and  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  old  charier,  who  were  opposed  to  any 
change.  The  other  constitution,  being  also  submit- 
ted to  the  people,  an  apparent  majority  voted  for  it, 
made  up  of  every  description  of  votes,  legal  and  il- 
legal, by  proxy  and  otherwise,  taken  in  the  most  ir- 
regular and  unauthorised  manner. 

The  Dorr  party  proceeded  to  put  their  constitution 
in  operation,  by  electing  him  as  the  governor  of  the 
state,  members  to  the  mock  legislature  and  other 
officers.  But  they  did  not  stop  here;  they  proceeded 
to  collect,  to  drill,  and  to  marshal  a military  force 
and  pointed  their  cannon  against  the  arsenal  of  the 
state. 

The  president  was  called  upon  to  interpose  the 
power  of  the  union  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
stale,  in  conformity  with  an  express  provision  ol  the 
federal  constitution.  And  I have  as  much  pleasure 
in  expressing  my  opinion  that  he  faithfully  performed 
his  duty,  in  responding  to  that  call,  as  it  gave  me 
pain  to  be  obliged  to  animadvert  on  other  parts  of  his 
conduct. 

The  leadin-g  presses  of  the  democratic  party  at 
Washington,  Albany,  New  York  and  Richmond,  and 
elsewhere,  came  out  in  support  of  the  Dorr  party, 
encouraging  them  in  their  work  of  rebellion  and 
treason.  And  when  matters  had  got  to  a crisis,  and 
the  two  parties  were  preparing  for  a civil  w'ar,  and 
every  hour  it  was  expected  to  blaze  out,  a great 
Tammany  meeting  was  held  in  the  city  ol  New  York, 
headed  by  the  leading  men  of  the  parly,  the  Cambre- 
lengs,  the  Vanderpools,  the  Allens,  &c.  with  a per- 
fect knowledge  that  the  military  power  of  the  union 
was  to  be  employed,  if  necessary,  to  suppress  the  in 
surrection,  and,  notwithstanding,  they  passed  resolu- 
tions tending  to  awe  the  president,  and  to  countenance 
and  cheer  the  treason. 

Fortunately,  numbers  of  the  Dorr  party  abandoned 
their  chief;  he  fled,  and  Rhode  Island,  unaided  by 
any  actual  force  of  the  federal  authority,  proved  her- 
self able  alone  to  maintain  law,  order  and  govern- 
ment within  her  borders. 

I do  not  attribute  to  my  fellow'  citizens  here  as- 
sembled, from  whom  I differ  in  opinion,  any  disposi- 
* tion  to  countenance  the  revolutionary  proceedings  in 
Rhode  Island.  I do  not  believe  that  they  approve  it. 
I do  not  believe  that  their  party  generally  could  ap- 
prove it,  nor  some  of  the  other  examples  of  a spirit 
of  disorganization  which  I have  enumerated;  but  the 
misfortune  is,  in  time  of  high  party  excitement,  that 
the  leaders  commit  themselves,  and  finally  commit 
the  body  of  their  party,  who  perceive  that  unless 
they  stand  by  and  sustain  their  leaders,  a division 
and  perhaps  destruction  of  the  party  would  be  the 


consequence.  Of  all  the  springs  of  human  action, 
party  ties  are  perhaps  the  most  powerful.  Interest 
has  been  supposed  to  be  more  so;  but  party  ties  are 
■more  influential,  unless  they  are' regarded  as  a modi- 
fication of  imaginary  interest.  Under  their  sway,  we 
have  seen  not  only  individuals  but  whole  communi- 
ties abandon  their  long  cherished  interests  and  prin- 
ciples, and  turn  round  and  oppose  them  with  violence. 

Did  not  the  rebellion  in  Rhode  Island  find  for  its 
support  a precedent  established  by  the  majority  in 
congress,  in  the  irregular  admission  of  territories,  as 
states,  into  the  union,  to  which  I have  heretofore  al- 
luded? Is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  the  example 
which  congress  had  previously  presented  encouraged 
the  Rhode  Island  rebellion? 

It  has  been  attempted  to  defend  that  rebellion  upon 
the  doctrines  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde-. 
pendence;  but  no  countenance  to  it  can  be  fairly  de- 
rived from  them.  That  Declaration  asserts,  it  is 
true,  that  whenever  a government  becomes  destruc- 
tive of  the  ei.ds  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, for  the  security  of  which  it  was  instituted,  it 
is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  in- 
stitute new  government;  and  so  undoubtedly  it  is. 
But  this  is  a right  only  to  be  exercised  in  grave  and 
extreme  cases.  “Prudence  indeed  will  dictate,” 
says  that  venerated  instrument,  “that  governments 
long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and 
transient  causes.”  “But  when  a long  train  of  abuses 
and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object, 
evinces  a design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  des- 
potism, it  is  their  right,  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such 
government.” 

Will  it  be  pretended  that  the  actual  government  of 
Rhode  Island  is  destructive  of  life,  liberty,  or  the 
pursuit  of  happiness?  That  it  has  perpetrated  a long 
train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  the  same 
invariable  object,  to  reduce  the  people  under  absolute 
despotism?  Or  that  any  other  cause  of  complaint  ex- 
isted but  such  as  might  he  peacefully  remedied,  with- 
out violence  and  without  blood?  Such,  as  in  point  of 
fact,  the  legitimate  government  had  regularly  sum- 
moned a convention  to  redress,  but  for  the  results  of 
whose  deliberations  the  restless  spirit  of  disorder  and 
rebellion  had  not  patience  to  wait?  Why,  fellow  citi- 
zens, little  Rhody  (God  bless  and  preserve  her,)  is 
one  of  the  most  prosperous,  enterprising  and  enlight- 
ed  states  in  this  whole  union.  No  w'here  are  life,  liber- 
ty, and  property  more  perfectly  secure. 

How'  is  this  right  of  the  people  to  abolish  an  exist- 
ing government,  and  to  set  up  a new  one  to  be  prac- 
tically exercised?  Our  revolutionary  ancestors  did 
not  tell  us  by  words,  but  they  proclaimed  it  by  gal- 
lant and  noble  deeds.  Who  are  the  people  that  are  to 
tear  up  the  whole  fabric  of  human  society,  whenever 
and  as  often  as  caprice  or  passion  may  prompt  them? 
When  all  the  arrangements  and  ordinances  of  exist- 
ing and  organized  society  are  prostrated  and  subvert- 
ed, as  must  be  supposed  in  such  a lawless  and  irregu- 
lar movement  as  that  in  Rhode  Island,  the  establish- 
ed privileges  and  distinctions  between  the  sexes,  be- 
tween the  colors,  between  the  ages,  between  natives 
and  foreigners,  between  the  sane  and  the  insane,  and 
between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  convict,  all  the 
offspring  of  positive  institutions,  are  cast  down  and 
abolished,  and  society  is  thrown  into  one  heterogenous 
and  unregulated  mass.  And  is  it  contended  that  the 
major  part  of  this  Babel  congregation  is  invested 
with  the  right  to  build  up,  at  its  pleasure,  a new  go- 
vernment? That  as  often,  and  whenever  society  can 
be  drummed  up  and  thrown  into  such  a shapeless 
mass,  the  major  part  of  it  may  establish  another,  and 
another  new  government  in  endless  succession?  Why 
this  would  overturn  all  social  organization,  make  re- 
volutions— the  extreme  and  last  resort  of  an  oppress- 
ed people — the  commonest  occurrences  of  human  life, 
and  the  standing  order  of  the  day.  How  such  a prin- 
ciple would  operate  in  a certain  section  of  this  union, 
with  a peculiar  population,  you  will  readily  conceive. 
No  community  could  endure  such  an  intolerable  state 
of  things  any  w'here,  and  all  would,  sooner  or  later, 
take  refuge,  from  such  ceaseless  agitation,  in  the  calm 
lepose  of  absolute  despotism. 

I know  of  no  mode  by  which  an  existing  govern- 
ment can  be  overthrown  and  put  aside,  and  a new 
one  erected  in  its  place  but  by  the  consent  or  autho- 
rity of  that  government,  express  or  implied,  or  by 
forcible  resistance,  that  is  revolution. 

Fellow  citizens:  1 have  enumerated- these  exam- 
ples of  a dangerous  spirit  of  disorganization,  and  dis- 
regard of  law,  with  no  purpose  of  giving  offence,  or 
exciting  bitter  and  unkind  feelings,  here  or  elsewhere; 
but  to  illustrate  the  principles,  character  and  tenden- 
cy of  the  two  great  parties  into  which  this  county  is 
divided.  In  all  of  these  examples,  the  democratic 
party,  as  it  calls  itself,  (a  denomination  to  which  I 
respectfully  think  it  has  not  the  least  just  pretension,) 
or  large  portions  of  that  party,  extending  to  whole 
states,  united  with  apparent  cordiality.  To  all  of 
them  the  whig  party  was  constantly  and  firmly  op- 


posed, And  now  let  me  ask  you,  in  all  candor  and 
sincerity,  to  say  truly  and  impartially  to  which  of 
these  two  parties  can  the  interests,  the  happiness, 
and  the  destinies  of  this  great  people  be  most  safely 
confided?  I appeal  especially,  and  with  perfect  con- 
fidence, to  the  candor  of  the  real,  the  ancient  and 
long-tried  democracy — that  old  republican  party  with 
whom  I stood,  side  by  s de,  during  some  of  the  dark- 
est days  of  the  republic,  in  seasons  of  both  war  and 
peace. 

Fellow  citizens  of  all  parties!  The  present  situa- 
tion of  our  country  is  one  of  unexampled  distress  and 
difficulty;  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  despon- 
dency. A kind  and  bountiful  Providence  has  never 
deserted  us— punished  us  he,  perhaps,  has,  for  our 
neglect  of  his  blessings  and  our  misdeeds.  We  have 
a varied  and  fertile  soil,  a genial  climate  and  free  in- 
stitutions. Our  whole  land  is  covered,  in  profusion, 
with  the  means  of  subsistence  and  the  comforts  of 
life.  Our  gallant  ship,  it  is  unfortunately  true,  lies 
helpless,  tossed  on  a tempestuous  sea,  amidst  the  con- 
flicting billows  ol  contending  parties,  without  a rud- 
der and  without  a faithful  pilot.  But  that  ship  is  our 
country,  embodying  all. our  past  glory,  all  our  future 
hopes.  Its  crew  is  our  whole  people,  by  whatever 
political  denomination  they  are  known.  If  she  goes 
down,  we  all  go  down  together.  Let  us  remember 
the  dying  words  of  the  gallant  and  lamented  Law- 
rence.^ Don’t  give  up  the  ship.  The  glorious  ban- 
ner of  our  country,  with  its  unstained  stars  and 
stripes,  still  proudly  floats  at  its  masthead.  With, 
stout  hearts  and  strong  arms  we  can  surmount  all  our' 
difficulties.  Let  us  all — all — rally  around  that  ban- 
ner and  firmly  resolve  to  perpetuate  our  liberties  and 
regain  our  lost  prosperity. 

Whigs!-  Arouse  from  the  ignoble  supineness  whi$h 
encompasses  you — awake  from  the  lethargy  irr  which 
you  lie  bound — cast  from  you  that  unworthy  apathy 
which  seems  to  make  you  indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
your  country— Arouse,  awake,  shake  off  the  dew 
drops  that  glitter  on  your  garments,  ana  once  more 
march  to  battle  and  to  victory.  You  have  been  dis- 
appointed, deceived,  betrayed — shamefully  deceived 
and  betrayed.  But  will  you  therefore  also  prove 
false  and  faithless  to  your  couutry,  or  obey  the  im- 
pulses of  a just  and  patriotic  indignation?  As  for 
Captain  Tyler,  he  is  a mere  snap — a flash  in  the  pan; 
pick  your  whig  flints  and  try  your  rifles  again. 

The  conclusion  cf  the  speech  was  followed  with 
genera'  and  tremendous  cheering;  and  the  largest, 
and  one  of  the  most  respectable  multitudes  eve?  as- 
sembled in  Kentucky,  dispersed,  without  a solitary 
instance  of  disorder  or  indecorum  occurring. 

T W F.  N T Y-S  EVBNTH  CONG  R T5  r-  / 
SECOND  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

June  30.  The  Indian  appropriation  bill  received 
from  the  house  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the 
committee  on  finance. 

Mr.  Buchanan  presented  additional  memorials  in 
favor  of  the  iron  interest. 

Mr.  Preston  presented  a petition  from  citizens  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  asking  the  imposition  of 
a tax  on  goods  sold  at  auction. 

The  bill  for  compensation  to  Massachusetts  for 
services  of  her  militia  during  the  last  war  coming  up, 
Mr.  King  offered  a proviso  restricting  the  application 
of  the  money  to  compensation  of  such  troops  as  had 
been  actually  received  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  It  would,  he  said,  be  remembered  that  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts  had  refused  to  call  out 
the  militia  for  the  public  defence  when  the  president 
had  made  a requisition  on  him  so  to  do.  If  then, 
these  troops  had  taken  the  field  for  Massachusetts 
only,  it  was  she  who  should  pay  them. 

Mr.  Bates  vindicated  the  claim.  First  of  all,  lie 
must  insist,  he  said,  that  this  was  a claim  long  ago 
adjudged  by  previous  legislation.  As  far  back  as 
1826,  congress  had  ordered  the  department  of  war 
to  ascertain  and  report  upon  it.  It  was  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  and  the  justice  of 
a iarge  part  of  it  acknowledged  by  the  most  scru- 
pulous public  officers.  It  was  true  that,  in  1312, 
when  the  president  made  a requisition  on  the  militia 
of  Massachusetts,  Governor  Strong  had,  upon  cer- 
tain state  rights  notions,  refused  cpmpliance.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  war  in 
question  was  the  first  we  had  seen  under  the  consti- 
tution; and  doubts  as  to  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment. in  things  relating  to  the  war  power,  might  very 
naturally  and  very  excusably  have  then  arisen,  espe- 
cially under  those  party  influences  which  then  pre- 
vailed. A fresh  act  of  congress  in  1830  directed  the 
secretary  at  war  to  settle  these  claims  in  favor  of  alt 
such  troops  as  had  been  called  to  the  field  to  repel 
invasion,  whether  actual  or  threatened.  Thp  secre- 
tary, on  looking  into  the  fgets,  decided  that  the  case 
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of  these  troops  met  the  conditions  in  the  act.  He 
might  well  so  decide.  The  coast  of  Massachusetts 
was  then  blockaded,  through  its  entire  extent,  by  a 
British  squadron  of  6 ships  of  the  line,  8 frigates,  and 
many  smaller  vessels.  In  the  fortifications  on  the 
coast,  there  were  few  or  no  troops,  and  the  entire 
seaboard  might  be  said  to  be  open  to  the  enemy. 
Descents,  indeed,  were  soon  made  at  may  points. 
To  ward  off  the  danger,  the  state  brought  into  the 
field,  at  the  national  expense,  not  her  whole  militia, 
nor  even  as  many  as  were  needed  for  the  conjunc- 
ture, but  a body  of  3,700 — as  many  from  the  far  in- 
terior as  were  required  in  addition  to  those  of  the 
coast.  The  latter  were  organized,  trained,  and  kept, 
to  the  number  of  18,000,  ready  for  the  field  at  tin  in- 
stant’s notice;  but  they  were  not  formally  made  to 
take  the  field,  although  really  serving  every  purpose 
of  defence — every  purpose  but  that  of  a demand  on 
the  treasury. 

What  was  the  fact  elsewhere?  Virginia,  under 
like  circumstances,  had  17,000  men  under  arms;  for 
nearly  all  of  whom  she  has  been  compensated. 

It  was  on  these  facts,  and  with  this  authority  from 
congress,  that  the  secretary  decided  on  these  claims; 
deciding,  there  can  be  no  question,  right. 

Further  resolutions  were  passed,  in  1832  and  1836, 
•Instructing  the  secretary  to  proceed  in  examining 
those  claims  and  settling  them,  in  conformity  with 
the  act  of  1830.  In  the  resolution  of  the  last  named 
year,  the  secretary  was  directed  to  proceed  by  proof 
less  formal  and  to  admit  those  claims  of  which  the 
evidence  satisfied  him.  Under  these  fresh  instruc- 
tions, the  matter  was  once  more  set  about,  in  July, 
1837.  Notice  was  given  to  the  special  agent  of  the 
state.  By  him,  much  fresh  evidence  was  introduced. 
Of  the  claims  actually  liquidated  by  the  state,  the 
large  amount  of  §139,000  was  rejected.  The  re- 
mainder, the  §242,000  now  in  question,  was  admit- 
ted. 

Such,  then,  said  Mr.  B.,  have  been  the  decisions  of 
your  own  legislation,  your  own  commissioners,  your 
own  appointed  agents  and  judge.  All  other  claims 
, of  all  other  states  have  been  settled.  As  to  Massa- 
chusetts, she  asks  nothing  but  justice;  and  that  jus- 
tice I am  sure  she  will  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
senate. 

Mr.  Allen  asked  whether  the  militia  for  whom 
compensation  was  now  asked  were  under  the  orders 
or  officers  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Bates  replied  that  certain  portions  were;  and 
that  the  rest  had  been  directed  to  cpme  strictly  with- 
in the  constitutional  provision,  which  requires  that 
when  the  militia  are  called  out  to  repel  invasion, 
actual  or  probable,  they  are  to  be  held  as  ip  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Choate  insisted  that  the  senator  from  Ohio  was 
asking  to  set  aside  a decision  already  made.  The 
objections  now  urged  had  long  ago  been  offered  and 
overthrown.  It  was  true  that  the  conduct  of  the 
governor,  in  the  outset,  had  created  a repugnance  to 
even  the  just  claims  afterwards  arising.  But  the  law 
of  1830  had  settled  all  this,  and  established  the  rights 
of  Massachusetts.  It  wras  clear  that  the  general  go 
vernment  had  been  unable  to  acquit  itself  of  its  duty 
of  defending  Massachusetts,  and  that  when,  therefore, 
her  troops  turned  out  to  fight,  they  were  to  be  paid 
for  doing  what  the  United  States  were  bound  to  do. 

Mr.  Sevier  said  he  was  ready  to  vote  every  dollar 
due  to  any  man  w ho  hod  fought  for  his  country;  but 
he  could  not  consider  Gov.  Strong,  or  the  men  of  the 
BartforiF  convention,  as  having  acted  a loyal  part. 
It  was  too  like  having  the  heirs  of  Benedict  Arnold 
corne  here  with  a claim  for  their  father’s  revolutiona- 
ry services.-  If  the  claim  was  of  this  character,  old 
or  new,  law  or  no  law,  he  would  not  give  it  to  them. 
Fie  did  not  think  the  allowance  was  made  in  due  con- 
formity with  the  law'  of  1830. 

Mr.  Tappan  spoke  with  considerable  asperity  of 
Gov.  Strong,  and  contented  himself  with  asserting 
that  Massachusetts  had  through  the  war  driven  so 
profitable  a commerce  with  the  enemy,  that  she 
ought  to  he  content  with  a nqoderate  compensation 
to  her  patriotic  militia. 

Mr.  Evans  assured  the  Ohio  senator  that  he  mis- 
conceived the  claim  and  its  grounds.  The  refusal 
was  in  1812,  on  an  act  of  congress  calling  out  the 
militia  of  all  the  states.  The  governor  refused  to 
order  out  the  militia  of  Massachusetts:  there  was  no 
invasion:  and  it  was  therefore' unnecessary,  Thus 
far  the  governor  was  right  and  the  president  wrong. 
But  in  1814  invasion  was  really  at  hand,  and  Massa- 
chusetts was  not  only  left  to  defend  herself,  but  with 
means  diminished  by  the  number  of  men  drawn  from 
her  population  by  enlistment  and  sent  beyond  her 
borders.  What  had  these  different  and  latter  trans- 
actions to  do  with  Gov.  Strong  or  his  conduct  of 
1812?  Mr.  E.  here  referred  to  the  parallel  cases  of 
Maine,  the  Florida  war,  and  various  others,  to  show 
that  the  claim  of  pay  was  not  diminished  by  the  fact 
fhat  an  invasion  had  rendered  it  necessary  that  troops 


should  take  the  field  without  waiting  for  orders  from 
the  general  government.  As  to  their  being  placed 
under  the  orders  of  United  States  officers,  they  were 
not,  for  the  simple  reason  that  none  had  been  sent, 
and  that  .there  were  none  to  send. 

The  question  pending  was  to  strike  out  the  fifth 
section;  it  was  negatived.  Several  amendments  re- 
lative to  rations,  were  adopted  and  the  bill  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading. 

The  bill  to  provide  further  remedial  justiee  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  (in  reference  to  the  Mc- 
Leod case),  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Wright  addressed  the  senate  in  opposition  to 
it,  and  considered  it  as  calculated  to  bring  the  na- 
tional government  into  collisions  with  the  states. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

Jolt  1.  Mr.  Buchanan  presented  a memorial  from 
a mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  and  its 
vicinity  held  on  the  22d  June  in  favor  of  a protective 
tariff. 

The  call  for  the  meeting  had  1,400  hundred  signa- 
tures without  distinction  of  party.  Mr.  B.  said  that 
a more  propitious  moment  for  adjusting  the  tariff 
question  upon  a permanent  and  satisfactory  basis 
never  existed.  And  if  defeated,  it  would  be  from  its 
being  unnaturally  connected  with  the  distribution 
scheme.  He  was  in  favor  of  discrimination  for 
those  articles  that  would  render  us  independent  of 
foreign  nations  in  time  of  war.  He  concurred  with 
general  Jackson’s  message  of  January  16,  1833,  in 
relation  to  the  South  Carolina  controversy,  that  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  provide  that  “the  same  rate 
of  duty  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  protected  articles 
that  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  unprotected.”  No 
nation  had  ever  adopted  a uniform  horizontal  scale 
of  duties  on  all  articles.  He  would  not  consent  to 
raise  one  cent  of  revenue  more  than  for  an  economi- 
cal expenditure  of  the  government.  He  would  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
country,  and  it  might  possibly  be  necessary  under 
extraordinary  circumstances  to  counteract  thereby 
the  legislation  of  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Woodbury  said  that,  agreeably  to  notice  given 
yesterday,  he  would  ask  leave  to  bring  in  two  bills, 
Viz: 

A bill  to  extend  for  a time  the  laws  for  levying 
and  collecting  duties  on  imports,  and  a bill  to  pro- 
vide a system  of  home  valuation  on  goods  imported 
into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Huntington  desired  before  the  question  was 
taken  to  have  the  bills  read,  and  if  they  are  what  he 
expected,  he  desired  to  make  a remark  or  two. 

The  bills  were  then  read  the  first  time. 

The  first  provides  that  all  laws  in  force  on  the  3d 
June,  1842,  fixing  a rate  of  duties  and  prescribing 
the  mode  of  appraisement,  &c.  shall  continue  the 
same  as  they  existed  on  that  day  until  otherwise 
provided  by  law,  except  that  until  such  arrange- 
ment, the  amount  shall  in  no  case,  after  the  3d  June, 
be  higher  than  what  is  equivalent  to  20  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  the  articles  imported. 

The  other  in  relation  to  heme  valuation  reads 
thus: 

Be  ii  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled , 
That  hereafter  the  valuation  of  goods  imported  into 
the  United  States  shall  be  ascertained  and  regulated 
at  the  port  where  the  same  shall  be  entered  as  fol- 
lows: 

1st.  The  value  allowed  at  the  place  of  exportation 
shall  be  fixed  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  “an  act  to 
alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on 
imports,”  pa'ssed  July  14,  1832;  and  with  a view  to 
cover  charges,  freight,  and  all  matters  usually  in- 
creasing the  value  here  over  that  *broad,  there  shall 
be  added  20  per  cent,  in  cases  of  imports  from  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  15  per  cent,  in  all 
cases  of  imports  from  this  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  And  the  valuation  so  obtained  and  made  shall 
be  considered  the  home  valuation  of  imports  on  the 
value  thereof  at  the  port  where  entered  for  all  pur- 
poses of  assessing  duties  thereon. 

Mr.  Huntington  regarded  the  purpose  which  the 
gentleman  had  in  view  as  such  as  he  was  bound  to 
concur  in,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do.  That 
purpose,  he  had  no  doubt,  was  to  give  effect  to  the 
existing  revenue  laws.  An  objection,  however,  of 
oi  the  most  insuperable  sort  seemed  to  him  to  pre- 
sent itself  against  such  action  in  this  bodv.  The 
intended  bill  was  one  to  raise  revenue.  It  was 
not  competent  for  the  senate  to  originate  such  an 
one.  The  constitution  directly  forbade  it.  If  it  was 
contended  that  the  bill  was  meant  only  to  enable 
money,  a revenue,  to  be  raised  under  laws  already 
in  being,  but  not  capable  ot  being  carried  into  ef- 
fect, he  should  answer  that  jt  was  still  the  same 
thing  in  substance.  It  is  a Jaw  to  put  money  into 
the  treasury — a law  to  collect  a revenue  which  you 
cannot  now  collect.  What,  (he  asked),  were  the 
precedents?  The  compromise  act  of  1833,  though 


framed  in  this  house,  was  held  beyond  our  compe- 
tency to  originate,  and  therefore  brought  first  into 
the  other.  A like  course  had  been  observed  as  to 
bills  authorising  the  issue  of  treasury  notes.  They 
were  hsdd  to  be  revenue  bills,  and  so  committed,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  action  of  the  other  house. 
In  like  manner  of  a proposal  by  one  of  the  Missouri 
senators  to  lay  a tax  on  bank  paper:  it  was  held  to 
be  beyond  the  senate’s  power. 

But  the  ground  already  taken  by  many  members 
of  this  body,  as  to  our  present  situation,  is  that  we 
have  no  longer  any  revenue  law  in  force.  He  him- 
self had  not  been  blind  to  the  approaching  condition 
of  the  country,  and  had  urged  upon  the  senate  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  the  state  of  tilings  that  has 
now  actually  happened.  If  this  most  serious  public 
difficulty  has,  after  all,  overtaken  us,  whose  is  the 
fault?  Can  it  be  imputed  to  congress?  Certainly 
not,  with  the  least  regard  to  facts. 

The  president  is,  it  seems,  “advised”  that  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue  can  go  forward.  By  whom  is 
he  so  advised?  Surely  not  by  his  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  the  officer  having  the  especial  charge  and 
responsibility  of  these  matters.  He  has  held  to  us  a 
very  different,  nay,  directly  opposite  language. — 
There  will  and  there  can  be  but  one  judicial  opinion 
on  the  matter,  and  that  will  be,  that  there  is  an  en- 
tire and  an  intended  defect  of  all  law  prescribing 
and  regulating  the  mode  of  laying  this  home  valua- 
tion, which  is  an  essential,  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  act,  the  provisions  of  which  can  alone  go  into 
force  at  present. 

Mr.  H-  proceeded  to  show,  historically,  that  at 
the  passage  of  the  compromise  act  it  was  agreed  on 
all  hands  that  subsequent  legislation  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  a home 
valuation.  Mr.  Clay  said  that  it  was  embodied  in 
the  act  only  as  a principle;  its  form  was  to  be  settled 
at  their  leisure.  It  would  be  for  future  legislation  to 
see  what  shape  could  be  given  to  that  principle.  He 
opposed  all  amendments,  urging  that  to  fix  the  de- 
tails was  yet  impracticable.  Mr.  H.  cited  like  de- 
clarations by  the  other  leading  senators  who  took 
part  in  the  matter — Messrs.  Poindexter,  Moore, 
Clayton  and  others.  Mr.  Calhoun  said  distinctly, 
that  he  should  acquiesce  in  the  provision,  as  a matter 
to  be  settled,  by  after  legislation,  in  a form  that 
should  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  the  bill. 

He  proceeded  to  show  the  misconception  into 
which  the  president  had  fallen  as  to  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  compromise  act.  This  act 
made  the  valuation  a thing  “to  be  regulated  by  law,” 
at  or  before  1842.  Now,  in  that  of  1832,  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  treasury  are  empowered  to 
prepare  rules^  for  the  appraisers  under  the  olden 
mode  of  valuation.  But  the  terms  and  the  powers 
are  totally  different;  and  it  is  a strange  mal-interpre- 
tation  thus  to  substitute  one  of  these  expressions  for 
the  other. 

Finally,  Mr.  H.  showed  that  Mr.  Dickinson  of 
New  Jersey,  had  actually  proposed  to  give  the  pre- 
sident and  secretary  the  very  power  now  claimed,  and 
it  was  resisted  by  various  leading  members,  on  the 
ground  that  it  ought  to  be  left  for  future  legislation; 
and  the  motion  was  rejected  without  a division. 

Mr.  Woodbury  considered  this  no  revenue  bill,  but 
one  to  maintain  the  duties,  and  to  preserve  the  old 
regulations.  He  intended  the  law'  as  a declaratory 
one. 

Mr.  Evans  considered  the  bills  such  as  the  senate 
could  not  originate.  If  we  have  revenue  laws,  this 
measure  is  unnecessary;  and  if  we  have  not,  this  house 
is  incompetent  to  originate  them.  Mr.  Woodbury 
considers  them  a mere  machinery;  but  the  president 
assumes  that  he  needs  no  such  machinery. 

Mr.  Allen  treated  this  as  a whig  catastrophe,  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  whig  incompetency,  His 
friends  had  no  tears  to  shed  over  the  fall  of  the  dis- 
tribution act  or  bank.  The  government  was  certain- 
ly in  a deplorable  condition.  Loans  could  no  longer 
be  got;  treasury  notes  were  falling  lower  and  lower; 
there  was  not  merely  an  insufficient  revenue,  but 
none.  In  short  the  government  was  aground — a sheer 
hulk.  This  was  the  result  of  fifteen  months  of  whig 
power. 

Mr.  Crittenden  after  touching  upon  the  anomalous 
condition  of  things,  and  commending  the  spirit  in 
which  the  member  from  New  Hampshire  was  endea- 
voring to  fashion  out  something  that  might  extri- 
cate the  country  from  its  actual  embarrassments, 
said,  that  he  believed  he  but  expressed  the  feelings 
which  pressed  upon  all  abound  him,  when  he  con- 
fessed that  the  entire  aspect  of  affairs  affected  him 
with  deep  sadness.  He  had  for  some  time  past  been 
struggling  with  a deep  and  a growing  feeling,  that, 
under  the  actual  administration,  this  government 
was  in  a course  of  dissolution,  and  every  fresh  event 
seemed  but  to  hasten  us  on  to  that  catastrophe. 

Amidst  so  much  private  misfortune,  and  the  gloom 
of  public  affairs  so  disastrous,  surely  the  country,  it 
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sufferings  and  its  danger,  might  claim  the  sur^nder 
of  every  meaner  feeling,  and  parly  might  he  forgot- 
ten. Yet  the  genf  leman  from  Ohio  was  ready  to  cali 
up  nothing  else  hut  the  fruitless  bitterness  of  party 
reproaches.  What  avails,  let  me  ask  him.  this  ex- 
clamatory patriotism  and  statesmanship?  What,  but 
to  dissipate,  to  divide,  to  fritter  down  every  high  and 
useful  purpose?  But  is  it  not,  besides,  an  intolerable 
egi  tism  in  the  gentleman  to  speak  as  if  all  ability,  all 
patriotism,  all  power,  and  ail  will  to  serve  and  to 
guide  the  country,  were  his  only  and  his  friends?  Had 
the  gentleman  such  a divinity  of  genius  that,  from 
his  celestial  height,  he  looks  down  with  pity  and  con- 
tempt upon  the  puny  struggles  of  all  such  mere  mor- 
tals as  his  adversaries?  Is  this  the  patriotic  spirit  in 
which  he  looks  upon  public  events,  so  unhappy  and 
so  alarming?  If  there  be  no  capacity  but  on  his  side, 
why  has  it  not  been  exerted?  Surely  to  such  an  as- 
cendency of  talent  some  responsibility'  must  attaih 

But  why  look  so  far — why  look  to  those  more  help- 
less than  he,  when  the  cause  and  the  fault  are  direct- 
ly and  visibly  before  him?  What  need  he  to  look  be- 
yond the  veto  of  two  days  since?  Why  talk  of  the 
extremities,  when  disease  is  at  the  very  vitals  of 
your  government?  Sir,  it  is  a political  affection  of 
the  heart.  Your  president  is  the  direct  and  immedi- 
ate cause  of  this  malady  that  rankles  in  the  very  cen- 
tral seat  of  the  system.  Your  president  is  the  mala- 
dy himself.  Yet  gentlemen  ask  why  we  did  not  le- 
gislate? We  did.  Not  as  befitted  an  independent  le- 
gislature, consulting  only  their  own  prudence  and 
sense  of  public  duty,  but  in  a bill  abated  of  our  opi- 
nions, unnerved  of  our  own  purposes,  to  avert  the 
presidential  displeasure.  Congress  was  reduced  to 
collect  from  the  voice  of  rumor  the  motives  and  the 
causes  that  were  to  shape  its  performance  of  its  high 
functions.  And  yet,  after  all  this  degrading  submis- 
sion, what  have  we?  A fresh  veto! 

Gentlemen  declaim  about  the  land  bill,  and  find  in 
it  topics  for  patriotic  denunciation.  Yet  is  there  not 
here  a question  of  infinitely  higher  consequence?  a 
question  whether  or  not  this  legislature  is  to  be  a 
mere  shadow  of  imperial  will — a register  of  imperial 
edicts?  I appeal  to  honorable  gentlemen  whether  we 
have  not,  under  these  unhappy  circumstances,  a high- 
er duty  to  perform  than  this  of  party  attack  or  de- 
fence? 

Mr.  C.  went  on  to  say  that,  if  there  had  been  here 
a serious  constilutional  doubt,  or  even  ’any  grave 
question  of  public  expediency,  he  could  have  under- 
stood the  president.  But  this  was  a matter  of  ordi- 
nary lav/,  of  an  expediency  the  most  limited  and  | 
temporary.  It  was  obvious  that  this  great,  this  ulti-j 
mate  executive  power  was  no  longer  to  be  suspend- 
ed on  high  as  a rare  and  solemn  resort.  It  was  now  j 
to  be  put  on,  day  by  day,  as  the  little  midshipman  j 
wears  h is  first  weapon,  and  plucks  it  out  upon  all  oc- 
casions. We  could,  too,  have  better  endured  our 
own  official  degradation,  if  it  had  been  a Julius  Cmsar 
or  an  Andrew  Jackson — something  great  and  heroic, 
if  tyrannical,  where  there  was  a dignity  to  redeem 
the  insolence.  We  might  then  have  found  some 
drop  of  patience.  As  it  is,  we  have  but  to  go  coura- 
geously, though  sadly  forward,  and  do,  to  the  end, 
whatever  we  at  least  can  do,  to  rescue  the  country 
from  these  strange  disasters. 

Mr.  Simmons  then  asked  leave  to  submit  a report 
from  the  committee  on  manufactures,  and,  leave 
having  been  granted,  Mr.  S.  made  a long  report,  ac- 
companied by  a bill,  the  reading  of  which  was  dis- 
pensed with,  and  3,000  extra  copies  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  bill  further  to  extend  remedial  justice  in  the 
courts  nf  (he  United  States  was  then  taken  up;  when 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Conn,  addressed  the  senate  at  some 
length  against  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  debate  was  further  continued,  and  amend- 
ments proposed. 

Mr.  Berrien  thought  live  amendments  too  import- 
ant to  be'  disposed  of  lightly;  and  the  further  conside- 
ration of  the  bill  was  postponed  until  Tuesday  next, 
and  the  amendments  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business;  and,  after  scfme  time  spent  there- 
in, adjourned. 

Jui.y  2.  A message  from  the  president  of  the 
United  States  was  laid  before  the  senate  by  the  pre- 
sident recommending  a final  adjustment  of  the  claim 
of  the  marquis  of  Maison  Rouge. 

A memorial  was  presented  by  Mr.  Buchanan  from 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania  asking  the  creation  of  a 
stock  of  200  millions,  with  a view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a sound  currency. 

Mr.  Young  presented  a memorial  from  miners  of 
Wiskonsan  and  Illinois  against  the  sale  of  lead  mines. 

Mr.  Evans  from  the  committee  of  finance  reported 
back  the  bill  from  the  house,  without  amemlmcnt 
making  appropriations  for  the  Indian  department. 

Mr.  Linn  submitted  a resolution  that  a committee 


nf  four  be  appointed  to  contract  with  Professor  Espy 
for  the  ventilation  of  the  senate  chamber. 

Mr.  Bagby  submitted  a resolution  that  the  secreta- 
ry of  the  navy  cause  a scientific  examination  to  be 
made  of  Captain  Easton’s  second  invention  to  prevent 
explosion  of  steam  boilers.  The  resolutions  lie  over. 

The  bill  to  refund  the  balance  due  to  Massachusetts 
for  militia  services  during  the  late  war  was  taken  up, 
discussed,  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  finally  passed. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  with  the  private  calen- 
dar. The  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representa- 
tives of  the  late  genera!  William  Hull,  met  with  op- 
position from  Messrs.  A "big,  Tapped l and  Woodbury, 
and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Wooelbridge. 

Mr.  Clayton  remarked  that  the  committee  had  in- 
vestigated it  as  a legal  question,  and  did  not  believe 
his  arrest  should  bar  his  right  to  a salary  until  he 
was  dismissed.  Its  farther  consideration  was  then 
postponed.  The  senate  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next 
the  5th  July. 

July  5.  Various  petitions  and  memorials  were 
presented,  and  several  local  and  private  bills  dispos- 
ed of,  and  the  senate  adjourned. 

July  6.  Mr.  Miller  presented  the  credentials  of 
the  hon.  Wm.  L.  Dayton,  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  New'  Jersey  to  supply  the  place  of  the  late  Samuel 
L.  Southard. 

Mr.  Dayton,  after  being  duly  qualified,  took  his 
seat. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had  been  absent  for  some  days, 
appeared  in  his  seat. 

The  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  further  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  “an  act 
to  establish  the  judicial  courts  of  the  United  States,” 
passed  24th  September,  1789. 

The  bill  was  again  debated  at  length  by  Messrs. 
Berrien,  Wright,  Huntington,  Buchanan,  Choate,  Con- 
rad, and  others;  and,  after  some  amendments,  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

After  transaction  of  business  chiefly  of  private 
concern,  the  senate  then  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  June  30.  Mr.  Fillmore,  from  the  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means,  asked  leave  to  offer  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  read  for  information, 
and,  without  debate  or  division,  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  re- 
quired to  inform  this  house  whether  any  order,  di- 
rection, or  circular,  for  the  collection  of  duties  after 
the  30tli  of  June,  1842,  has  been  issued  by  or  under 
the  direction  of  the  treasury  department;  and,  if  so, 
that  he  furnish  this  house  with  a copy  thereof;  and 
that  he  be  also  required  to  inform  this  house,  if  he 
is  still  of  opinion,  as  expressed  in  his  finance  report 
at  the  commencement  of  this  session,  “that  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  any  ad  valorem  duties 
can  be  collected  after  the  30th  of  June,"  and  if  his 
opinion  has  undergone  a change,  that  be  will  com- 
municate the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  change. 

Mr.  Weller  asked  leave  to  introduce  a bill  to  ex- 
tend the  present  laws  for  laying  and  collecting  duties 
on  imports,  until  the  4th  March  next;  the  same  bill 
otherwise,  as  the  provisional  tariff  bill,  (vetoed  on 
yesterday,)  with  the  exception  of  its  distribution 
proviso,  and  substituting  in  place  of  the  words,  “laws 
existing  and  in  force,”  the  words,  “laws  existing  and 
in  actual  operation.” 

Mr.  Fillmore  objected;  and  Mr.  Barnard  raised  the 
question  whether  the  bill  was  in  order,  while  there 
was  another  bill,  on  the  same  subject,  pending  before 
the  house. 

Mr.  Weller  moved  a suspension  of  the  rules,  and 
the  question  being  about  to  be  taken, 

Mr.  Cooper  of  Pa.,  moved  to  lay  the  motion  (of  Mr. 
W.)  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Everett  hoped  the  gentlemen  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  C.)  would  withdraw  his  motion.  This 
bill  was  the  measure  of  protection  that  this  administra- 
tion wished  to  give. 

Mr.  Cooper  did  not  persist  in  his  motion. 

The  question,  shall  the  rules  be  suspended?  was 
then  taken  and  decided  in  the  negative,  yeas  96, 
nays  106. 

So  the  bill  was  not  introduced. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  with  a view  for  remedying  the  pro- 
spective evil  (apprehended  in  consequence  of  the 
veto,)  of  flooding  this  country  with  imported  goods, 
moved  that  the  rules  be  suspended  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  following  bill. 

An  act  to  remove  certain  doubt;  in  the  interpretation 

of  the  existing  laws  for  the  collection  of  duties  on 

imports. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  under  the  direction  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  from  time  to  time,  until  otherwise  or- 


dered by  congress,  to  establish  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations, not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
Slates,  as  the  president  shall  think  proper,  to*seclire 
a j ist,  faithful,  and  impartial  appraisal  of  all  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  imported  into  the  United 
Slates,  according  to  the  value  thereof  at  the  port 
where  the  same  shall  be  entered;  and  such  rules  and 
regulations  shall  he  deemed  and  taken  to  be  regu’a- 
tions  prescribed  by  law  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act  of  the  2d  March,  1833,  commonly  called  the 
compromise  act. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  about  to  throw  himself  on  the 
indulgence  of  the  house  to  speak  in  explanation 
thereof,  but  objection  was  made,  and  amid  calls  of 
order,  he  contented  himself  with  demanding  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

i The  question  was  then  put,  shall  the  rules  be  sus- 
pended? and  by  yeas  91,  nays  112,  it  was  negatived. 

The  house  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
' veto  message. 

Mr.  Briggs,  of  Massachusetts,  arose.  He  said  that 
! after  this  day,  by  Ihe  provisions  of  the  compromise 
j act,  all  duties  on  foreign  goods  were  to  fall  down  to 
; 20  per  cent.,  and  all  foreign  importations  were  to  be 
valued  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  should  be 
prescribed  by  law.  No  such  rules  and  regulations 
had  been  prescribed.  To  prevent  (he  difficulties 
which  would  result  in  the  absence  of  such  rules,  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  had  reported  a bill  to 
this  house  simply  continuing  the  present  existing 
law  until  the  1st  August,  and  postponing  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  tarilf  and  distribution,  until  the 
1st  August,  in  order  to  allow  of  their  being  more 
, fully  discussed  and  acted  upon  in  the  interval.  This 
i provisional  act  was  therefore  necessary  for  various 
j purposes  which  be  would  not  now  expatiate  upon. 
The  bill  went  to  the  president,  and  he  has  returned 
itwilh  his  reasons  for  not  signing  it.  It  now  becomes 
| our  duty,  by  the  constitution,  to  examine  those  rea- 
1 sos,  and  if  they  be  sufficient,  to  yield  to  them  and 
recede;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  be  insufficient, 
then  it  was  our  duty  to  stand  in  the  position  which 
we  have  taken.  Mr.  B.  then  proceeded  to  the  presi- 
dent’s reasons,  and  expatiated  on  the  futility  of  the 
charge  that  it  conflicted  with  any  compromise.  The 
president  expressed  the  opinion  that,  through  his  se- 
cretary  of  the  treasury,  he  was  authorised  to  carry 
| in  effect  the  provisions  of  the  comp  om'se  law  with- 
; out  farther  legislation  by  congress.  Mr.  B.  read 
from  the  act  to  show  that  duties  were,  by  it,  after  the 
, 30th  June,  1842,  required  to  be  assessed  “on  the 
, value  thereof  at  the  port  where  entered,”  and  “under 
1 such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law .”  And  yet 
j the  message  said  they  were  to  be  collected  under 
j such  regulations  as  might  be  prescribed  by  the  se- 
j cretary  of  the  treasury.  The  word  “may”  is  here  a 
i phrase  equivalent  to  the  word  “shall,”  and  all  such 
contexts  of  the  kind  contemplate  that  the  regulations 
shall  be  fixed  by  law.  One  clause  in  his  message 
said  that  this  bill  directed  distribution  to  be  made  on 
the  1st  August  next.  It  provided  no  such  thing;  it 
merely  postponed  an  act  already  passed,  the  distri- 
bution act,  from  taking  effect  before  that  period,  and 
then  whether  it  should  take  place  was  to  be  deter- 
| mined  by  other  laws.  One  of  the  objections  set  forth 
j in  the  message  was,  that  this  bill  abrogated,  sus- 
pended, or  repealed  existing  laws.  For  what  are 
j we  sent  here,  if  not  to  alter  existing  laws?  This  was 
no  just  reason  per  se  for  throwing  away  the  bill.  A3 
jto  the  distribution  act.,  it  was  not  a party  measure. 

I At  the  passage  of  the  distribution  act  in  1333,  seven 
Jackson  senators,  and  twenty-five  Jackson  represen- 
tatives voted  for  it.  It  received  more  than  a two- 
third  vote  in  the  house,  and  the  “old  hero,”  fearing 
that  it  would  become  a law  in  spite  of  his  veto,  re- 
fused to  return  the  bill  with  his  objections.  From 
that  day  to  this,  distribution  had  been  one  of  the 
great  principles  of  the  whig  party.  He  appealed  to 
his  colleague  if  this  was  not  so?  lie  and  they  had 
advocated  it  on  broader  grounds  than  for  mere  reve- 
nue. The  “old  hero”  himself  had  declared  in  a 
message  to  congress,  that  this  fund  ought  not  to  be- 
long to  the  revenues  of  the  government.  The  fund 
belonged  to  the  people  and  not  to  the  government. 
This  had  been  announced,  too,  by  the  very  present 
chief  magistrate,  in  a report  made  by  him  to  the 
Virginia  legislature,  which  had  done  him  honor. 
Mr.  B.  was  opposed  also  to  giving  up  the  land  pro- 
ceeds to  the  national  revenue,  on  account  of  the 
great  fluctuation  that  a reliance  upon  it  introduce  1 
into  the  national  revenue.  Another  objection  was, 
that  by  the  distribution  act  500,000  acres  of  land 
had  been  passed  inlo  the  hands  of  seven  of  the  new 
states  of  the  union,  and  a provision  was  contained  in 
it,  that  whore  other  new  stales  came  in,  they  should 
also  receive  this  amount.  These  500,000  acres,  at 
the  government  price,  were  valued  at  $750, UU0. 
They  were  now  called  on  to  strike  Ihe  old  states  en- 
tirely from  any  of  the  benefits  which  the  new  states 
received  from  the  public  domain.  This  would  be 
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another  reason  against  his  receding  from  the  distri- 
bution act.  Mr.  B.  remarked  upon  the  vetojiower, 
denied  that  we  took  it  from  the  Roman  government, 
denied  that  we  had  such  relations  in  American  insti- 
tutions as  R.oinan  plebeians  and  Roman  patricians. 
Was  this  glorious  privilege  of  universal  suffrage  in 
full  enjoyment  at  Rome?  The  veto  was  not  a legis- 
lative power;  for  150  years  past  it  has  been  exer- 
cised in  England  but  once,  and  it  was  from  the  En- 
glish constitution  that  we  have  borrowed  it,  despite 
of  the  objections  against  it  advanced  by  Franklin  and 
others. 

His  colleague  had  said  that  the  issue  was  not  be- 
tween this  house  and  the  president,  but  between  this 
house  and  the  people.  Had  the  president  no  issue 
wilh  the  people  that  had  raised  him  to  his  office? 
Did  any  man  doubt  that  an  almost  overwhelming 
portion  of  the  party  which  had  placed  him  in  power 
was  in  favor  of  distribution?  The  president,  on  this 
temporary  measure,  seemed  to  have  leaped  before  he  ' 
came  to  the  style.  His  colleague  had  said,  that  the  , 
house  were  making  an  issue  with  the  president!  So  j 
far  as  he  (Mr.  B.)  was  concerned,  he  had  no  such 
miserable  views.  Let  them  as  statesmen,  as  repre-  | 
sentatives  of  a free  people,  as  patriots,  perform  those 
things  which  their  best  judgment  and  duty  dictate, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  the  result  would  be  such  as  ! 
would  be  satisfactory  to  their  constituents. 

Mr.  Ji.  II.  H.  Stuart , of  Virginia,  said  that  the  pre-  j 
sident  has  rested  his  veto  upon  the  grounds  of  expe- 
diency alone,  and  not  upon  any  conscientious  or  con- 
stitutional scruples.  He  withholds  his  assent  because 
of  its  supposed  conflict  with  the  compromise  act  of  j 
1S33.  I take  issue  with  the  president  in  regard  to 
this  matter  of  fact,  and  maintain  that  there  is  no 
such  conflict.  The  president’s  particular  point  of 
objection  to  the  temporary  tariff  bill  is  that  it  con- 
templates a prospective  distribution  of  the  land  pro- 
ceeds. Now,  conceding  that  the  president  has  put  a 
correct  construction  on  our  bill,  I aver  that  it  is  no 
violation  of  the  compromise  act  to  withdraw  the 
land  proceeds  from  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  distribute  them  among  the  states.  On 
the  contrary,  I maintain  that  that  act  distinctly  con- 
templates the  distribution  of  the  land  proceeds,  that 
the  distribution  was  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  the 
compromise,  and  that  the  failure  to  distribute  the  land 
fund  now  ivould  of  itself  be  a violation  of  the  true  un- 
derstanding of  those  who  adopted  the  compromise, 
and  a palpable  fraud,  upon  the  rights  of  one  of  the 
parties  to  it.  The  act  of  1833,  providing  for  duties 
at  20  per  cent,  after  June  30,  1842,  reads  thus,  “and 
such  duties  shall  be  laid  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
revenue  as  may  be  necessary  to^n  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  government.”  The  language  is 
broad  and  comprehensive;  it  does  not  provide  that 
“such  duties  shall  be  levied  as  may  be  necessary  in 
aid  of  the  land  fund,  or  any  other  fund,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  tii e government.”  It  provides  that  such  du- 
ties shall  be  levied  as  may  be  necessary.  This  lan- 
guage. excludes  the  idea  of  a land  fund,  of  a direct 
tax,  or  of  excise.  It  is  confined  to  duties,  and  the 
amount  of  those  duties  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  wants 
of  the  government  economically  administered.  There 
is  no  other  standard  prescribed  for  estimating  their 
amount,  than  the  wants  of  the  government  economi- 
cally administered.  The  land  proceeds  constitute 
no  element  in  forming  this  estimate.  Hence,  I con- 
clude, that  the  sound  construction  of  the  language  of 
the  compromise  act  restricts  the  sources  of  our  re- 
venues to  such  duties  as  are  of  themselves  necessary, 
independent  of  direct  taxes,  of  excises,  of  the  land 
fund,  or  any  other  fund,  to  an  economical  adminis- 
tration of  tiie  government. 

Such  is  the  view  I derive  from  the  language  of  the 
act.  Let  us  see  how  far  this  construction  is  sustained 
by  the  history  of  the  action  of  congress  in  regard  to 
these  kindred  subjects  of  distribution  and  imposts. 
The  land  distribution  bill  passed  the  senate  on  the 
25th  January,  1833,  and  was  communicated  to  the 
house  for  its  concurrence.  The  house,  though  there 
was  an  ascertained  majority  of  two  to  one  in  its  fa- 
vor, being  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  all  engrossing 
subject  of  a tariff  bill,  took  no  immediate  action  qn 
the  subject.  On  the  25th  of  February,  1333,  just 
one  month  after  the  passage  of  the  land  bill  through 
the  senate,  Mr.  Letcher,  of  Kentucky,  introduced 
the  compromise  bill  as  a substitute  for  the  tariff  bill 
then  pending  before  the  house,  and  on  tiie  26th  Feb. 
(see  journal  house  of  reps,  page  428,}  one  month 
and  one  day  after  the  passage  of  the  land  bill  through 
the  senate,  the  house  passed  the  compromise  bill  and 
sent  it  to  the  senate.  The  two  houses,  then,  were 
contemporaneously  engaged  in  the  consideration  of 
the  two  bills — the  house  of  representatives  having 
the  land  bill  before  it,  and  the  senate  the  compromise 
act.  These  subjects  progressed  together;  and,  final- 
ly, on  the  first  day  of  March,  1833,  the  senate  pass- 
ed the  compromise  bill,  and  on  the  same  day  the 
house  gave  its  sanction  to  the  land  bill,  with  an 


amendment,  which  was  promptly  concurred  in  by 
the  senate.  Both  bills  were  then  sent  to  the  presi- 
dent, who  signed  the  tariff  hill,  but  withheld  his  as- 
sent from  the  land  bill,  whereby  it  was  lost.  Who 
can  doubt,  from  this  simple  narration  of  facts,  inde- 
pendently of  every  other  consideration,  that  these 
two  bills  had  a mutual  relation  to  each  other;  that 
they  were  connected  together  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  passed  them;  that  they  had  a mutual  depen- 
dence upon  each  other;  and  that,  together,  they  con- 
stituted the  grand  system  which  compromised  and 
adjusted  for  the  time  the  difficulties  which  had  sha- 
ken this  Union  to  its  centre?  Or  who  can  for  a mo- 
ment believe  that  it  entered  into  the  contemplation 
of  congress  that  the  land  fund  should  continue  to  be 
a source  of  the  permanent  revenue  of  the  country  j 
at  the  very  time  that  they  were,  by  a solemn' legisla-  ■ 
tive  act,  parting  with  it,  as  they  believed,  forever?  | 

Here  Mr.  Piclccns,  of  South  Carolina,  interrupted 
Mr.  S.  and  asked  him  to  state  what  was  the  limita- 
tion of  that  laud  bill? 

Mr.  Stuart  replied  that  the  bill  provided  for  a dis- 
tribution for  five  years;  but  he  submitted  it  to  Mr. 
Pickens  to  say  whether  it  was  not  regarded  as  a per- 
manent system,  of  which  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Olay  was  but  the  commencement.  Was  it  not  dis- 
cussed as  a permanent  system?  Was  it  not  rested  on 
reasons  which  applied  to  a permanent  system? 

not  then  sustained  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
the  construction  which  I have  given  to  the  compro- 
mise act  by  the  whole  context  of  circumstances 
which  attended  its  inception,  its  progress  through 
the  two  houses,  and  its  final  consummation? 

But  there  are  other  circumstances,  springing  out 
of  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  country  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  compromise  bill,  which  tend  to 
throw  much  light  upon  its  true  meaning  and  objects. 
We  must  look  to  the  purposes  which  were  to  be  ac- 
complished, to  the  interests  which  were  to  be  con- 
sulted, to  the  sources  of  the  difficulties  which  were 
to  be  adjusted,  and  to  the  motives  and  reasons  which 
influenced  the  parties  interested,  before  we  can  have 
a right  apprehension  of  the  true  scope  and  bearing 
of  this  important  act.  I propose  very  briefly  to  ad- 
vert to  some  of  them. 

Mr.  S.  here  referred  to  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try at  that  period;  the  act  of  nullification  of  South 
Carolina,  passage  of  the  force  bill  by  congress,  the 
array  of  hostile  troops  at  Charleston,  and  congress 
with  but  eight  days  before  the  day  on  which  it  was 
to  adjourn;  the  general  suspense  and  gloom  that  over- 
hung the  country,  and  the  happy  introduction  of  the 
compromise  act,  which  averted  from  the  Union  the 
civil  war  which  threatened  to  sunder  it.  To  under- 
stand the  principles  upon  which  the  difficulties  were 
arranged,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  points 
which  were  the  subjects  of  dispute,  and  tp  the  respec- 
tive pretensions  of  the  two  parties.  The  controver- 
sy was  between  the  north  and  the  extreme  south. 
The  north  contended  for  protection  to  its  great  inte- 
rests by  a system  of  impost  duties.  The  south  repu- 
diated the  whole  doctrine  of  protection,  and  insisted 
that  duties  should  be  brought  down  to  the  revenue 
standard.  These  were  the  extreme  positions,  and 
fortunately,  the  compromise  assumed  a middle 
ground  between  them.  The  south  having  demanded 
an  immediate  reduction  of  the  duties  on  imports  to  the 
revenue  standard,  the  north  declined  acceding  to  the 
proposition  to  the  full  extent,  but  agreed  that  a gra- 
dual reduction  of  thedii/Us  should  take  place,  which 
at  the  end  of  nine  years  would  bring  those  duties 
down  to  the  revenue  standard.  The  north  thereby 
-gained  for  their  manufacturing  interests  a tempora- 
ry but  gradually  diminishing  protection,  anu  the  south 
gained  an  ultimate  approximation  to  their  doctrines 
of  free  trade.  As  equivalent  for  these  concessions, 
other  stipulations  were  introduced,  which  are  enu- 
merated in  the  third  section  of  the  act  which  I have 
already  quoted.  These  equivalents  were,  first,  home 
valuation  instead  of  foreign  valuation.  This  stipu- 
lation was  for  the  benefit  of  the  north,  because  the 
home  value  being  considerably  greater  than  the  fo- 
reign value,  the  duty  was  necessarily  made  higher 
by  adopting  that  standard.  From  the  best  informa- 
tion I have  been  able  to  obtain,  it  was  estimated  to 
increase  the  duty  about  five  per  cent.;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  give  five  per  cent,  additional  protection  to 
domestic  manufactures. 

The  next  stipulation  was  the.  substitution  of  cash 
duties,  for  the  credit  system.  This  £ Iso  inured  to  the 
benefit  of  the  north,  as  it  tended  to  discourage  the 
system  of  importations  on  foreign  account,  which 
were  often  made,  the  importer  giving  bonds  for  the 
duties,  and  then  selling  the  goods  at  auction,  and 
paying  the  duties  out  of  the  proceeds.  The  effect  of 
this  practice  was  to  break  down  the  regular  manu- 
facturers and  dealers,  and  place  them  in  the  power 
of  foreigners.  This  provision  was  estimated,  1 have 
understood,  to  be  equivalent  to  an  additional  duty  of 
three  or  four  per  cent.  The  third  stipulation  was 


the  large  list  of  free  articles.  This  also  operated 
advantageously  to  the  north,  as  I will  proceed  in  a 
few  words  to  show.  It  is  obvious  that  if  it  were  ne- 
cessary to  raise  twenty  millions  by  a uniform  duty 
on  one  hundred  millions  of  imports,  a duty  of  20  per 
cenl.  would  accomplish  it.  If,  however,  you  render 
one-half  of  your  articles  free,  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  to  raise  the  same  amount  of  money  on  the  resi- 
due, you  must  double  the  rale  of  the  duty.  It  re- 
solves itself  into  a problem  to  be  solved  by  the  in- 
verse rule  of  three.  Thus,  if  a duty  of  20  per  cent, 
on  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  will  give  twenty 
millions,  it  will  require  a duty  of  40  per  cent,  on 
fifty  millions  to  give  the  same  amount.  In  other 
words,  as  you  'decrease  the  amount  of  dutiable  arti- 
cles you  must  increase  the  rate  of  duty  to  produce  a 
given  sum.  The  north  were,  therefore,  interested 
in  expanding  the  list  of  free  articles  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, as  that  expansion  produced  a corresponding 
contraction  of  the  list  of  dutiable  articles  which 
came  in  competition  with  their  own  manufactures, 
and  rendered  a higher  rate  of  duty  on  them  neces- 
sary. 

The  fourth  and  last  stipulation  in  favor  of  the 
north  was  the  provision  that  the  necessary  revenue  of 
the  government  should  be  raised  by  duties  in  contra- 
distinction to  excises,  direct  taxes,  or  the  land  fund. 
This  topic  I have  already  discussed,  and  i will  now 
dismiss  it  with  one  single  additional  view.  It  is  this: 
Will  any  gentleman  rise  in  his  place  here  and  say  it 
would  not  be  a breach  of  the  compromise  to  raise 
the  revenues  of  the  government  by  direct  taxation,  or 
by  excises  instead  of  by  duties ? Would  it  not  be  di- 
rectly in  the  teeth  of  the  provisions  of  that  act  to  do 
so?  If  I am  answered  in  the  affirmative,  as  I must 
be,  1 ask  again  where  is  the  distinction  between  rais- 
ing the  necessary  revenue  by  excises  ordirect  taxes 
and  by  the  sales  of  the  public  domain?  If  you  derive 
your  revenue  from  that  source,  do  you  not  inflict  the 
same  injury  on  the  manufacturer  as  if  you  raised  it 
by  one  of  the  other  enumerated  modes  of  taxation? 
Do  you  not  just  as  effectually  cheat  him  out  of  the 
protection  which  you  professed  and  promised  to  ex- 
tend to  him?  Sir,  I appeal  to  tiie  venerable  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  opposite  to  me,  ( Mr.  Jldains), 
to  the  distinguished  member  from  Vermont  near 
him,  (Mr.  Everett),  and  to  every  member  on  this 
floor  who  was  present  when  the  compromise  was 
passed,  to  say  whether  I have  not  given  its  history 
truly.  And  does  any  man  believe  for  a moment  that 
the  northern  men — keen,  , shrewd,  and  sagacious,  as 
we  know  them  to  be — clear-headed  and  vigilant  in 
regard  to  all  that  concerns  the  interests  of  their  con- 
stituents, as  they  proverbially  are — would  have  en- 
tered into  such  a bargain  as  the  president  under- 
stands and  represents  this  compromise  to  be?  Look 
at  the  practical  operation  of  it  and  judge  for  your- 
selves. The  president  understands  the  clause  pro- 
viding that  “such  duties  shall  be  laid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revenue  as  may  be  necessary,”  as  meaning 
not  what  (he  words  import,  but  “such  duties  in  aidof 
the  land  faiid  for  revenue  as  may  be  necessary,”  and, 
by  a strange  system  of  strict  construction,  interpo- 
lates a new  member  of  the  sentence,  so  as  to  limit 
its  signification  and  make  it  conform  to  his  views. 
Let  us  assume  this,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to  be 
the  true  construction;  let  us  then  assume  that  for  the 
next  period  of  eight  years  the  land  fund  will  yield  as 
much  as  it  did  during  the  last  eight  years.  This,  I 
presume,  will  not  be  regarded  as  an  extravagant  es- 
timate, considering  the  increase  of  our  wealth  and 
population.  The  proceeds  of  the  land  fund  for  the 
last  eight  years  are  as  follows: 


1833,  $4,972,000 

1834,  6,099,000 

1835,  15,999,000 

1836,  25,167,000 
Let  us  assume,  further 


1837, 

1838, 

1839, 

1840, 


$7,000,000 

4.305.000 

6.464.000 

2.252.000 


that  we  are  now  about  to 


lay  our  duties  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
compromise.  We  will  suppose  that,  by  judicious 
economy,  we  have  reduced  our  estimates  of  the  ex- 
penditures to  $25,000,000.  How  are  we  to  proceed? 
Instead  of  laying  duties  to  produce  $25,000,000,  we 
are,  according  the  president’s  view,  to  lay  them  so  as 
to  produce  a sum  which,  when  added  to  the  land 
fund  of  the  present  year,  will  make  $25,000,000.  In 
other  words,  continuing  the  parallel  between  the 
past  eight  years  and  the  next  eight,  we  must  raise  by 
imposts  $19,028,000,  that  sum  being  sufficient,  when 
added  to  the  $4,972,000,  the  estimate  of  the  land 
fund  for  the  current  year,  to  make  the  $25,000,000. 
We  accordingly  pass  a tariff  of  duties  to  that  ex- 
tent. What  is  the  result  the  next  year?  The  duties 
being  the  same,  and  the  land  fund  having  increased 
to  $6,099,000,  there  will  be  an  excess  in  1844  of  a 
million.  In  1845,  the  land  fund  rising  to  fifteen 
millions,  there  would  be  an  excess  of  more  than  ten 
millions,  and  in  1846,  the  land  fund  having  mounted 
up  to  $25,167,000,  there  would  be  an  excess  of  more 
than  twenty  millions  of  dollars!  But  this  a violation 
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of  the  compromise,  according  to  the  president’s  con- 
struction, because  you  are  inhibited  by  its  terms, 
from  raising  more  than  a sum  sulficient  in  aid  of  the 
land  fund,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  government. 
These  surpluses  have,  therefore,  been  illegally  .levi- 
ed, and,  like  the  fines  imposed  under  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws,  they  must  be  refunded,  and  you  will 
have  all  the  importers  here  before  congress  praying 
that  a commission  may  be  appointed  to  take  an  ac- 
count of  their  overpayments,  in  order  that  the  same 
may  be  refunded. 

But  let  us  view  the  subject  in  another  aspect. 
How  is  the  government  to  know  how  much  to  collect 
by  duties?  How  can  you  estimate  what  the  proceeds 
of  the  lauds  will  be?  In  the  year  1833  they  were 
near  five  millions,  in  1836  they  were  twenty-five 
millions,  and  the  year  1341  they  are  less  than  one 
million.  How  can  you  have  any  thing  like  stability 
in  your  legislation,  or  in  your  revenue?  Even  if  you 
revise  your  tariff  every  year,  it  will  be  but  guess 
w'ork  at  the  best;  for  the  avails  of  one  year,  as  the 
table  I have  exhibited  shows,  furnish  no  criterion  by 
which  you  can  judge  of  what  they  will  be  the  next’ 
year.  What  protection  can  you  afford  to  your  ma- 
nufacturing interests?  Under  the  president’s  con- 
struction you  can  one  year  raise  twenty  millions  by 
duties,  in  the  next  ten  millions,  and  the  next  not  a 
single  dollar;  for  it  may  happen,  and  probably  will 
happen,  again  as  it  did  in  1836,  that  the  proceeds  of; 
the  public  lands  will  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to 
raise  an  amount  fully  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

In  that  event,  you  must,  according  to  the  presi- 
dent’s notion,  suspend  all  your  collections  by  imposts, 
or,  if  you  have  made  them,  you  must  refund  to  those 
who  paid  them.  How  will  such  a system  operate  on 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests?  Is  that 
the  protection  which  you  promised  them  by  the  com- 
promise? Is  that  the  faith  which  you  pledged  to 
them?  And  with  these  obvious-  consequences  star- 
ing them  full  in  the  face,  is  it  to  be  believed  that  the. 
northern  men  were  “soft  enough”  to  enter  into  such 
a bargain  as  that?  No,  sir,  no!  I repeat  that  the 
construction  which  the  president  has  given  to  the 
compromise  is  unsound  and  mischievous,  that  it 
w'ould  make  the  act  illusory  and  deceptive,  and  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  a fraud  on  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  the  country!  It  would  be  equally  in- 
jurious to  the  mercantile  interests.  A ship  would 
go  on  her  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  the  chances 
would  be  ten  to  one  that  there  would  be  a new  tariff 
on  her  cargo  before  her  return.  The  import  trade 
would  be  turned  into  a system  of  gambling  and  spec- 
ulation alike  ruinous  to  the  interests  and  to  the  mo- 
rals of  the  country. 

There  is  another  consideration  connected  with 
this  land  fund  as  a source  of  permanent  revenue 
which,  probably,  had  its  weight  with  the  anlhors  of 
the  compromise.  It  certainly  has  much  force  with 
me.  It  comes  when  you  have  least  need  of  it,  and 
it  disappears  at  the  very  time  it  would  be  most  use- 
ful. -In  seasons  of  prosperity,  when  industry  reaps 
its  richest  reward,  when  business  of  every  descrip- 
tion is  flourishing,  when  money  is  abundant,  and  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  speculation  pervades  the 
country,  capital  naturally  seeks  investment  in  the 
government  lands.  The  proceeds  of  their  sale  is 
rapidly  augmented  to  three  or  four  times  its  ordina- 
ry amount.  But  when  the  day  of  adversity  comes, 
when  distress  and  ruin  stalk  abroad  in  the  land,  these 
investments  cease;  capital  finds  a more  profitable 
employment  in  speculating  in  the”  misfortunes  of  the 
dcutor  classes  of  the  community,  and  the  land  fund, 
like  a barometer,  which  indicates  the  redundancy  or 
scarcity  of  money  in  the  country,  sinks  to  the  lowest 
■point  of  depression.  The  history  of  our  country  for 
the  last  eight  years  affords  a striking  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  this  proposition.  Viewing  the  subject 
in  this  light,  even  if  there  were  no  obligations  re- 
sulting from  the  compromise  act  resting  upon  us,  if 
the  question  of  distribution  were  a new  one,  I should 
be  clearly  in  favor  of  withdrawing  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands  from  the  treasury.  But  when,  in 
addition  to  these  considerations  of  expediency,  the 
obligahons  of  good  faitii  to  the  manufacturers  are 
superadded,  not  a doubt  can  be  left  on  my  mind  as  to 
the  course  which  it  is  my  duty  to  pursue. 

Having  thus  closed  my  review  of  the  president’s 
objections  to  the  bill  which  he  has  vetoed  on  ac- 
count of  its  supposed  violation  of  the  compromise 
act,  I cannot  forbear  from  making  a few  remarks  of 
a more  general  character  ia  regard  to  his  message. 
This  is,  I believe,  the  first  occasion,  Mr.  Speaker., 
upon  which  a presidentof  the  United  Stales  has  ven- 
tured to  veto  a bill  on  the  ground  of  inexpediency 
alone.  If  he  had  rested  his  objections  on  any  con- 
stitutional difficulty,  or  if  it  had  been  a matter  of 
conscience  with  him,  there  might  have  been  some  ex- 
cuse for  him.  But  1 must  confess  that  I can  see  no 
apology  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  Of  all 


subjects  in  the  world,  the  subject  of  taxation  is  the 
last  with  which  the  executive  ought  to  intermeddle. 
It  is  a subject  which  belongs  peculiarly,  arid  almost 
exclusively,  to  the  immediate  representatives  of  the 
people.  It  is  a delicate  power  to  be  exercised,  and 
is  one  in  regard  to  which  ihe  people  are  particularly 
sensitive.  In  our  constitution  that  feeling  manifests 
itself  most  prominently.  Such  was  the  jealousy  in 
regard  to  this  power,  on  the  part  of  the  framers  of 
our  government,  that  they  would  not  entrust  even 
the  senators,  the  representatives  of  sovereign  states, 
with  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  immediate  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  over  it.  This  jealousy 
arose  from  the  nearer  proximity  of  that  body  to  the 
executive,  from  the  paucity  of  their  numbers,  from 
their  comparatively  independent  tenure  of  office, 
and  from  the  apprehension  that  they  would  be  more 
liable  to  executive  influence. 

The  constitution  has,  therefore,  wisely  ordained 
that  all  bills  for  imposing  taxes  on  the  people  shall 
originate  in  the  house  of  representatives.  This  is  a 
most  important  safe-guard  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people.  We  come  directly  from  the  people; 
we  are  presumed  to  know  their  interests  and  their 
feelings;  we  reflect  their  will  and  pleasure,  and  we 
are  directly  amenable  to  them,  at  short  intervals,  for 
what  we  do  in  this  hall.  There  is  no  danger,  then, 
of  oppressive  taxation  emanating  from  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature.  But  what  becomes  of 
this  principle  if  you  sanction  the  assumption  that  the 
president  can,  upon  all  occasions,  at  his  mere  will 
and  pleasure,  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the  most 
delicate  functions  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  dictate  to  them  the  mode  and  mariner  in  which 
they  shall  tax  their  own  constituents?  It  is  a com- 
plete inversion  of  the  principles  of  our  constitution. 
If  it  be  tolerated,  you  had  as  well  surrender  the 
whole  legislative  power  into  the  hands  of  the  presi- 
dent. He  will  possess  it  substantially  through  the 
agency  of  his  power  to  recommend , and  his  power  to 
forbid.  Why  should  we  retain  the  shadow  wiien  the 
substance  is  gone?  Give  him  the  power  to  recom- 
mend what  laws  you  shall  pass,  and  the  unqualified 
power  to  forbid  your  passing  any  that  do  not  con- 
form to  his  recommendations,  and  what  more  is  ne- 
cessary to  invest  him  with  absolute  legislative  au- 
thority! Let  me  illustrate  this  proposition  by  a sin- 
gle example.  The  constitution  authorises  congress 
to  impose  taxes  in  three  different  modes — by  imposts, 
excises,  and  direct  taxes.  Let  us  then  suppose  that 
the  legislature,  knowing  the  abhorrence  which  their 
constituents  entertain  of  the  excise  system  and  di- 
rect taxation,  on  account  of  their  inquisitorial  cha- 
racter, shall  prefer  that  the  taxes  shall  be  levied  in- 
directly by  duties  on  foreign  goods  imported  into  the 
country?  Lut  us,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  that 
the  president,  entertaining  strong  feelings  of  partia- 
lity for  a particular  section  of  the  union  in  which  he 
was  born,  or  from  which  he  has  derived,  or  expects 
to  derive,  future  support  in  his  ambitious  aspirations, 
and  thinking  that  the  interests  of  that  section  of  the 
union  would  be  promoted  by  direct  taxation,  instead 
of  imposts,  and  should  therefore  velo  the  bill  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  levying  imposts,  what 
would  be  the  consequence?  You  must  either  adopt 
the  mode  of  taxation  which  he  indirectly  orders  you 
to  adopt,  or  you  must  refuse  to  raise  the  revenue  ne- 
cessary to  carry  on  the  government,  and  suffer  it  to 
tumble  into  twenty-six  independent  sovereignties. 
And  is  this  an  improbable  case?  Suppose  we  were 
to  have  a president  imbued  with  the  notions  of  free 
trade,  and  the  partiality  for  direct  taxation  which 
has  been  repeatedly  avowed  from  high  quarters  m 
this  house,  I ask  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
veto  power  might  be  exercised  for  the  very  purpose 
which  I have  indicated?  Sir,  there  are  principles  of 
the  gravest  character  involved  in  this  message  of 
the  president — principles  in  comparison  with  which 
the  bill,  which  had  been  returned  to  us  by  the  presi- 
dent, important  as  that  is,  sinks  into  utter  insignifi- 
cance. 

The  power  and  the  dignity  and  the  most  impor- 
tant functions  of  this  house  are  involved.  The  rights 
and  the  interests  and  the  liberties  of  those  who  sent 
us  here  are  involved.  The  question  now  submitted 
to  us  is,  will  we  maintain  our  position  as  becomes 
the  representatives  of  freemen — or  will  We  kneel  at 
the  footstool  of  the  executive  and  betray  the  trust 
which  lias  been  confided  to  us?  Sir,  if  we  yield  we 
had  better  belter  disperse  at  once.  If  we  stand  here 
merely  to  register  executive  edicts,  where  is  the  ne- 
cessity of  going  through  the  forms  of  consultation 
ar.d  deliberation?  Why  not  suffer  the  laws  to  be 
promulged  at  once  from  the  executive  mansion  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a cumbrous  legislative  as- 
sembly? or  why  shall  we  not,  when  we  assemble  here 
in  obedience  to  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  at  once 
make  an  address  to  lus  majesty  the  president,  and 
beg  that  he  will  condescend  at  his  earliest  conve- 
nience to  inform  us  what  laws  are  in  his  opinion  ne- 
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cessary  and  proper  to  promote  the  interests  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  and  in  what  form  they  will  be 
most  lilte'y  to  receive  his  majesty’s  gracious  appro- 
bation? Sir,  is  this  the  spirit  which  animated  our 
Saxon  ancestry  in  the  early  struggle  for  freedom  in 
England?  Is  this  the  feeling  which  burned  in  the  hearts 
of  our  fathers  when  they  proclaimed  amongst  the 
grievous  wrongs  which  had  impelled  them  to'throw 
off  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  George  the 
Third  that  lie  had  “revised  his  assent  to  laws  the 
most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good?” 
No,  sir!  Nor  is  it  the  spirit  which  animates  their 
descendants!  Sir,  I have  seen  enough  of  this  con- 
gress to  know  that  it  will  do  its  duty — I have  seen 
sufficient  manifestations  in  its  proceedings  of  moral 
courage,  of  firmness  of  purpose,  of  devotion  to  the 
public  weal,  of  lofty  heroism  of  character,  to  know, 
that  come  what  may,  they  at  least  will  be  true  to 
their  country,  and  spare,  no  effort  to  preserve  sacred 
and  inviolate  the  rights  and  liberties  of  that  people 
whose  constitution  they  are  sworn  to  protect  and  de- 
fend. 

Mr.  Tilling  hast  next  addressed  the  house  and  said 
(hattheeffectof  the  bill  which  wassenttothe  president 
he  did  not  conceive  was  inconsistent  with  the  com- 
promise act,  because  the  compromise  admitted  a du- 
ty above  20  per  cent,  when  the  exigencies  of  the 
country  required  it.  How,  then,  did  the  president 
say  in  his  message  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  that 
act,  and  why  did  he  return  it  on  account  of  this? 
Was  it  because  it  was  not  provided  that  the  land  fund 
should  go  into  the  general  revenue  of  government? 
The  compromise  directed  future  congresses  to  look  to 
duties  for  revenue,  and  not  to  the  lands  for  this  pur- 
pose; and  one  party  had  no  right  to  turn  round  and 
say  that  the  lands  must  be  retained  as-  a source  of 
revenue,  and  to  interpolate  any  terms  or  provisions 
into  the  compromise  which  had  not  been  agreed  to 
by  the  other.  The  compromise  provided  for  levying 
such  duties  as  would  raise  the  revenue  necessary  to 
an  economical  administration  of  government,  to  be 
assessed  under  such  regulations  as  prescribed  by 
law,  and  ihose,  duties  might  be  above  twenty  per 
cent,  and  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
that  act. 

He  should  not  regard  with  any  thing  like  hostility 
any  of  the  acts  emanating  from  the  executive.  Far 
from  it. 

It  had  been  asked,  why  connect  the  land  proviso 
with  the  tariff  bill?  It  was  supposed  that  something- 
insidious  was  contained  in  that  proviso.  The  union 
of  these  two  subjects  in  the  proviso  of  the  land  bill 
itself  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary,  and  without 
any  cause  for  an  ascription  of  an  insidious  intention, 
that  these  two  subjects  should  be  united  in  this  bill 
and  be  contemporaneous  in  the  action  of  congress. 

| This  tariff  bill  provided  for  an  imposition  of  duty 
above  20  per  cent,  and  the  moment  it  went  into  ope- 
ration without  that  proviso  it  would  suspend  the  land 
distribution. 

Mr.  T.  proceeded  to  examine  the  veto  power,  as 
it  exists  in  our  constitution;  and  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ference between  it  arid  the  veto  powers  of  England 
and  of  Rome.  This  power  was  in  the  constitution; 
it  had  an  object,  and  that  object,  as  explained  before 
tile-constitution  was  ratified,  was  an  important  one. 
He  had  no  objection  to  the  power,  but  he  would  ask 
him  in  whom  it  was  vested  carefully  to  confine  it  to 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  granted.  His  impression 
was  that  the  president  was  justified  by  the  constitu- 
tion in  exercising  the  power  on  this  bill;  but  it  was 
an  instance  in  which  it  was  unnecessary  and  unsus- 
tained by  precedents. 

Mr.  Profit  next  arose  and  spoke  in  defence  of  the 
exercise  of  the  veto;  and  alluded  to  the  course  of  bis 
enemies  in  presenting,  time  after  time,  in  forcing  as 
he  said  bills  on  the  president  which  they  knew  lie 
could  not  sign.  He  said  the  majority  knew  very  well 
that  if  the  great  tariff  bill  should  be  presented  to  the 
presldenl,  with  the  objectionable  distribution  clause, 
he  would  veto  it.  And  yei  although  they  were  con- 
vinced of  this,  the  friends  of  the  manufacturers  and 
others,  were  calling  on  their  friends  to  support  them 
in  passing  the  bill  with  that  clause  in  it.  He,  Mr. 
P.  had  no  doubt  but  that  such  was  the  intention,  to 
pass  the  great  bill  with  a clause  which  they  knew 
would  prevent  the  signature  of  the  president. 

A voice — -‘Yes  we  do.” 

Mr.  Profit — I hear  one  gentleman  say  that  such  is 
to  be  the  plan,  and  I have  no  doubt  of  it.  Mr.  P. 
then  proceeded,  with  much  severity  to  comment  upon 
the  inconsistency  of  the  enemies  of  the  president, 
lie  said  the  latter  was  not  only  blamed  for  a bill,  but 
lie  himself  had  been  summoned  that  morning  to  attend 
a committee  appointed  because  the.  president  had 
signed  a bill. 

Mr.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  wished  to  say  a few  words 
on  this  executive  veto  and  the  history  of  the  mea- 
sure which  had  given  occasioo  for  it;  and  he  hoped 
on  this,  as  on  ail  other  occasions  m which  he  had  ad- 
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dressed  that  house,  to  manifest  a spirit  of  becoming 
moderation.  [A  laugh.]  He  trusted,  however,  that 
the  hou;e  would  pardon  him  if  he  should  fail  in  ex- 
hibiting that,  perfect  calmness  which  had  marked  the 
manner  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Cushing)  yesterday.  To  be  sure,  that  gentleman 
might  have  sources  of  consolation  and  support  which 
did  not  belong  to  the  whigs.  There  were  certain 
situations  in  the  cabinet  to  which  gentlemen  might 
look  forward,  the  hope  of  which  might  well  sustain 
them.  That  gentleman,  as  was  known  to  all  who 
heard  him,  had  all  the  smoothness  of  marble,  but  all 
its  coldness,  too. 

Mr.  L.  said  he  should  not  go  at  length  into  the  argu- 
ment. This  was  a time  not  for  talking,  but  for  voting 
and  for  acting.  This  issue  was  now  fairly  presented, 
and  must  be  met. 

Congress,  in  its  strong  anxiety  that  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  country  should  not  be  suffered  to  expire, 
had  passed  a bill  extending  them,  as  they  at  present 
slood,  for  one  mopth  longer,  till  further  legislation 
could  be  had.  The  president  differed  from  them  on 
a question  of  expediency,  and  had  vetoed  the  bill. 
The  question  then,  was  now  put  to  the  country,  in 
whom  resided  the  right  to  originate  revenue  mea- 
sures under  the  government — in  the  president?  or  in 
the  people,  through  their  representatives?  The  issue 
was  between  a president  who  had  proved  recreant  to 
every  obligation  of  morality  and  patriotism,  and  an 
abused  and  betrayed  constituency,  who  had  given 
him  the  place  he  occupied.  Well  was  it  for  that  in- 
dividual that  we  were  a law  abiding  people,  and  that 
lie  had  constitutional  safeguards  thrown  around  him 
which  they  could  not  violate.  In  other  countries, 
and  under  other  governments,  a veto  like  this  would 
have  caused  a very  different  spectacle  from  that  of  a 
deliberative  assembly,  calmly  discussing  the  subject 
of  their  complaints.  Had  the  British  crown  ventured 
thus  to  treat  a measure  in  which  both  houses  of  par- 
liament concurred  by  majorities  such  as  those  which 
had  passed  this  bill,  instead  of  a grave  parliamenta- 
ry debate,  the  king  would  have  heard  the  voice  of  God 
speaking  from  the  highest  and  holiest  throne  in  the 
hearts  of  a free  and  honest  people.  Such  a voice 
might  yet  be  heard  when  the  effects  of  this  measure 
came  to  be  fully  felt. 

The  president  had  set  himself  against  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation:  the  contest  was  now  be- 
tween their  will  and  his — a contest  not  now  for  the 
first  time  waged.  That  question  had  long  since  been 
tried  ia  Europe,  and  kings  had  felt  and  trembled  be- 
fore the  pow'er  of  the  people.  Here  it  had  openly 
been  said  that  the  president  had  interposed  between 
the  people  and  their  representatives  for  the  safety  of 
the  people.  Strange  doctrine,  indeed!  Mr.  L.  thought 
that  the  theory  of  our  government  had  been  that  the 
free  people  of  this  republic  made  and  executed  their 
own  laws.  When  and  where  had  popular  liberty  been 
cloven  down  by  the  people’s  representatives?  Had 
they  not  a right  to  legislation  without  coming  to  con- 
sult the  executive  pleasure?  Was  the  president,  and 
not  the  legislature,  to  be  tiie  judge  of  questions  of 
expediency  in  relation  to  the  revenue?  Were  money 
bills  to  originate  with  him,  or  in  the  people’s  own 
bouse. 

Mr.  L’s  colleague  (Mr.  Proffit)  had  charged  the 
whig  majority  with  forcing  upon  the  president  the 
necessity  for  a veto  with  the  design  to  profit  by  it  in 
party  politics.  How?  What  right  had  they  to  anti- 
cipate that  he  would  reject  such  a bill  as  this?  To 
be  sure  they  had  vague  inuendoes  and  insinuations 
and  prophecies  of  the  gentleman  himself,  and  they 
bad  the  oracular  ratiocinations  of  the  court  journal; 
but  if  they  look  to  more  authentic  sources,  to  Mr. 
Tyler's  own  official  recommendations,  and  to  the 
language  held  by  him  in  his  own  state  legislatures, 
in  the  St.  Clairsville  speech,  when  he  had  declared 
that  the  land  was  a matter  perfectly  distinct  from 
the  design  of  the' compromise  act,  arid  never  entered 
the  minds  of  those  who  passed  it,  and  that  it  was  ab- 
surd to  hold  up  any  other  idea,  had  they  any  reason 
to  expect  a veto?  All  they  had  done  was  to  interpose 
to  save  the  country  and  the  administration  from  dis- 
grace by  the  expiration  of  the  revenue  law  before 
any  substitute  was  provided.  How  was  this  forcing 
the  president  upon  the  exercise  of  the  veto?  The 
president’s  own  secretary  of  the  treasury  had  told 
congress  the  revenue  could  not  be  collected  after  the 
30th  June  without  further  legislation;  two  committees 
of  the  house  held  the  same  opinion;  nay,  the.  presi- 
dent himself  and  his  cabinet  held  the  same  till  within 
a few  days  past.  But  now  it  seemed  that  congress 
was  wrong,  the  cabinet  was  wrong,  and  the  presi- 
dent's own  legal  acumen  had  discovered  that  he  could 
get  along  without  any  law  by  his  mere  executive 
regulations.  It  might  all  be  so;  the  president  might 
be  the  first  to  discover  what  none  else  could  sec, 
for  we  were  told  in  the  book  of  books  that  Balaam’s 
ass  saw  the  angel  before  his  master.  [Roars  of  laugh- 
ter.] 


Mr.  L.  next  proceeded  to  take  some  notice  of  the 

argument  of  Mr.  Cashing,  on  which  it  was  needless 
for  him  to  pass  any  compliments  after  the  extrava- 
gant eulogies  of  his  colleague,  (-Mr.  Proffit).  He 
admitted  that  the  speech  displayed  much  ingenuity 
and  acuteness,  and  not  a little  foreknowledge;  for 
while  the  house  were  all  taken  aback,  and  even  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Saltonstall ) was 
overwhelmed  with  surprise,  the  gentleman  himself 
seemed  to  quote  the  veto  like  a book.  [A  laugh.] — 
He  seemed  quite  familiar  with  the  details  even  of 
its  language,  and  could  group  them  at  pleasure  in  de- 
fence of  the  president.  Perhaps  these  might  be  but 
a foretaste  of  a future  privy  counsellorsbip,  that  is,  a 
if  other  parties  to  the  great  bargain  did  not  inter- 
pose their  veto  on  such  an  arrangement.  [Loud  laugh- 
ter.] The  free  representative  of  a free  people  should 
put  on  gloves  before  taking  hold  of  such  a docu- 
ment. What  did  it.  possess  to  recommend  it?  No- 
thing that  he  could  see  but  the  boldness  with  which 
it  had  been  thrust  upon  the  house  at  a crisis  like  the 
present. 

Mr.  L.  here  went  into  a brief  review  of  some  of 
the  grounds  taken  ip  the  message:  denying  that  the 
compromise  act  had  any  other  “moral  force  in  the 
country”  than  any  other  law  of  the  land  was  enti- 
tled to  until  it  was  repealed.  He  rejected  with  in- 
dignation the  idea  that  the  hands  of  congress  were 
to  be  tied  up  because  an  act  had  been  passed  ten  years 
ago  which  was  to  re-people  the  worn-out  lands  of 
the  south,  but  the  effect  of  which  had  been  only  to 
leave  them  in  a worse  condition  at  this  hour  than 
ever  before.  Mr.  L.  would  never  touch  the  compro- 
mise act  unless  in  his  judgment  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  revenue  for  the  government:  but  he  denied 
that  it  had  any  permanent  binding  force  like  a part 
of  the  constitution.  But  it  was  said  to  be  a com- 
pact: a compact?  and  wilh  whom?  and  by  whom? 
Who  had  any  authority  to  hind  him  to  observe  it? 
his  predecessors  voted  against  it,  and  if  they  had  not, 
they  could  not  have  laid  him  under  any  obligation  to 
observe  it.  A compact!  Yes,  with  the  sovereign 
state  of  South  Carolina,  a state  in  rebellion1 — an 
act  to  save  their  necks  from  the  halter!  And  this, 
forsooth,  was  to  be  held  up  as  the  most  solemn  of 
all  instruments — as  in  fact  a part  of  the  constitution 
itself! 

Mr.  L.  here  looked  at  the  feature  of  the  compro- 
mise law  which  provides  that  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  home  valuation  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  and 
he  defied  gentlemen  to  produce  any  law  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  inveighed  against  the  assumption  of  such  a 
pbwer  by  the  executive  department. 

A new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (Mr.  Roose- 
velt) had  attempted  this  morning  to  introduce  a bill 
giving  the  president  the  power:  but  the  president 
himself  claimed  to  possess  it  already.  He  trusted 
we  were  not  yet  come  to  that  point  when  a president 
of  the  United  States,  by  his  simple  authority,  could 
not  only  defeat  laws  passed  by  congress,  but  himself 
make  the  laws  of  the  land.  He  might  fulminate  his 
worse  than  Papal  bulls  from  the  Vatican  at  the  other 
end  of  the  avenue;  but  for  the  actual  creation  of  the 
law,  he  must  have  some  regard  to  the  action  of  the 
two  houses  of  the  legislature. 

Gentlemen  asked  on  what  principle  it  was  the 
whigs  opposed  this  veto?  He  would  tell  them.  It 
was  on  the  great  and  eternal  principle  of  the  re- 
sistance of  usurpation  and  tyranny.  If  “resistance 
to  tyrants  was  obedience  to  God,”  then  was  their 
cause  most  holy.  If  ever  the  proud  eagle  of  Ameri- 
can freedom  w'as  struck  down,  it  would  be  by  the 
fatal  hand  of  executive  power. 

Gentlemen  had  carried  back  the  house  to  the  days 
of  the  Tribunes:  just  as  if  there  was  in  our  condition 
any  analogy  to  the  condition  of  the  Roman  people, 
with  their  patrician  and  plebeian  classes,  and  their 
conquered  provinces  and  civil  wars.  The  source 
from  which  the  veto  power  has  been  introduced  into 
our  constitution,  was  most  obviously  the  government 
of  Great  Britain;  but  even  there  the  power  had  be- 
come obsolete  from  non-user—  here  he  trusted  it 
would  die  from  mis  user. 

But  was  the  house  to  go  and  vote  millions  for  the 
support  of  the  government,  that  the  president  might 
have  further  opportunities  of  vetoing  their  acts? 
No.  Let  the  people  know  that  if  the  army  was 
prostrated,  and  the  navy  left  to  rot — if  all  the  inte- 
rests of  trade  and  industry  were  languishing  and 
dying,  it  was  the  president  who  had  done  it.  Mr.  L. 
should  make  an  appeal  to  them.  They  we  re*  yet 
free.  He  thanked  God  he  was  himself  free  also; 
and  he  prized  his  own  honor  far  more  than  any  office 
or  emolument  they  could  confer  upon  him.  And 
never  would  he  crawl  and  bend  the  knee  at  the  foot- 
stoi  1 of  executive  dominion.  Never!  never! 

T he  president  talked  of  the  critical  condition  of 
our  foreign  relations.  How  critical?  When  was 
thei  i a better  prospect  of  permanent  and  honorable 
peace? — He  trusted  war  was  very  far  oil'.  But  if  we 


must  be  launched  upon  the  stormy  waves  of  a na- 
tional conflict,  God  forbid  it  should  be  with  such  a 
“captain”  and  with,  sue!)  a crew!  (Laughter.) 

He  repelled  with  warmth  the  imputation  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  executive  by  a factions  association  in 
the  house.  He  appealed  to  the  whig  votes  granting 
supplies  to  the  administration,  in  refutation  of  such 
a charge.  As  to  the  effect  of  this  veto,  so  far  from 
regarding  it  as  unfavorable  to  the  whig  cause,  he  re- 
garded it  as  one  of  the  proudest  moments  the  party 
had  known  since  their  glorious  triumph  in  1840. 
The  resistance  of  tyranny  was  a principle  broad 
enough  again  to  unite  them  when  the  hour  of  need 
should  come. — Let  the  president  and  his  friends  go 
on:  let  them  call  to  their  aid  the  old  enemies  of  the 
whigs,  and  see  how  they  would  prosper.  To  whom 
would  the  people  look  for  deliverance  in  their  dis- 
tresses? To  the  president  and  his  guard,  and  their 
loco  foco  allies?  Never. — When  the  day  of  the 
struggle  should  come,  their  eyes  would  be  turned  to- 
wards the  whigs,  who  would  carry  out  those  mea- 
sures of  relief  which  nothing  could  have  prevented 
but  the  treachery  of  the  man  they  had  placed  in 
power. 

Gentlemen  told  the  people  to  look  to  the  president 
for  deliverance  from  their  own  representatives;  but 
there  was-  nothing  to  look  to;  there  was  nothing  of 
him.  The  whigs  were  battling  with  the  place  where 
he  stood,  but  not  with  the  nothing  which  filled  it. 
He  a clog  to  the  march  of  the  whig  party!  All  his 
power  lay  in  the  guard,  and  in  their  new  allies  the 
levellers.  Mr.  L.  invited  them  to  the  issue.  Let 
them  look  to  their  man.  Could  he  be  true  to  any 
body  who  had  proved  false  to.  all  who  had  ever 
trusted  him?  Let  them  make  the  most  of  their  mid- 
night bargain— a bargain  in  which  the  sacrifioed 
victim  of  its  consummation  was  the  national  honor. 
The  president  had  yet  the  poor  privilege  of  having 
friends,  on  condition  that  he  must  bay  them.  He 
might  possibly,  in  this  way,  get  a party,  Ihough  he 
had  never  got  any  yet.  But  should  he  succeed,  he 
gave  gentlemen  warning  they  might  look  out  for 
trouble  in  their  camp.  Would  the  veteran,  honest 
democrats  (if  such  a collocation  of  terms  was  allow- 
able) consent  to  sacrifice  all  their  favorite  men? 
And  for  what?  To  make  John  Tyler  their  presiden- 
tial candidate?  Such  a purpose  never  entered  their 
heads.  No;  they  meant  to  use  hi  n,  and  leave  him. 
— They  would  act  on  the  principle  of  the  writer  who 
recommended  a man  to  have  no  friends  longer  than 
he  had  use  for  them. 

Mr.  L-  here  quoted  that  clause  of  the  veto  in 
which  the  president  declares  the  suspension  of  dis- 
tribution as  the  condition  of  all  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  a tariff.  In  a word,  this  was  the  presi- 
dent’s sine  qua  non,  and  this  reminded  him  of  a story 
of  a certain  Captain  Hunter,  in  Shelby  county,  Ken- 
tucky, a great  Indian  fighter  and  woodsman;  who 
being  asked  by  some  of  his  neighbors  what  the  phrase 
sine  qua,  non  used  in  the  British  treaty  signified,  re- 
plied that  “it  was  the  name  of  an  island  in  Passama- 
quoddy  bay,  and  he  meant  to  shed  the  last  drop  of 
his  blood  before  he  would  give  it  up.” — -[A  laugh.] 

After  referring  to  the  multiplied  declarations  here1 
tofore  publicly  made  by  Mr.  Tyler  in  favor  of  dis- 
tribution, and  contrasting  them  with  his  present 
language  on  that  subject,  he  intimated  as  a solution 
his  suspicion  that  this  declaration  of  war  against  dis- 
tribution was  one  of  the  hard  conditions  of  the  great 
bargain  recently  consummated,  and  that  it  was  “his 
poverty,  not  his  will,  that  consented”  to  it.  [A 
laugh.]  . 

Mr.  L.  then  went  on  further  to  comment  on 
several  subsequent  clauses  of  the  message,  and  espe- 
cially where  the  president  refers- to  the  loan;  remind- 
ing gentlemen  that  the  loan  had  been  asked  for  by 
his  own  secretary  at  the  very  session  when  the  dis- 
tribution law  was  recommended,  and  of  the  promp- 
titude with  which  it  had  been  voted  by  the  factious 
whigs.  As  to  Ihe  proviso  in  the  distribution  law,  it 
had  been  inserted  mainly  from  the  rumored  proba- 
bility of  a presidential  veto,  and  also  to  secure  the 
vote  of  the  senate,  which  he  defended  as  a proper 
and  legitimate  course  of  parliamentary  proceeding. 

The  president  declared  the  tariff  and  the  compro- 
mise net  to  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  subject 
of  the  land  distribution;  but  Mr.  L.’s  colleague  had 
just  insisted  that  they  ought  to  be  separated,  and 
distinct  action  had  in  regard  to  each.  Who  should 
decide  when  doctors  disagreed? 

The  president  in  one  breath  told  congress  that  the 
compromise  act  had  a binding  moral  force,  yet  in  the 
next  professed  his  willingness  to  depart  from  it3 
provisions. 

Mr.  L.  then  went  into  some  remarks  on  the  con- 
cluding part  of  Mr.  Cushing’s  speech,  and  particu- 
larly' where  that  gentleman  ridiculed  the  idea  of  cal- 
ling the  present  a crisis  in  the  country  and  the  go- 
vernment. Mr.  L.  thought  when  a president-  claimed 
the  power  of  legislating  for  the  American  people,  it 
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was  a most  serious  and  alarming  crisis,  and  intimal-| 
ed  that  the  people  'would  show  that  they  so  con- 
sidered it.  Were  they  ready  to  submit  their  own 
proud  sovereignty  to  t Fie  caprices  of  one  man?  and  of 
such  a man?  Was  the  noble  ship  which  had  out- 
ridden the  storms  of  the  revolutfbn,  and  whose  glo- 
rious flag,  tribute-free,  had  visited  every  shore,  to 
veil  her  colors  and  surrender  her  legislative  helm 
to  such  a commander?  No  such  catastrophe  should 
ever  cloud  our  national  history  by  action  of  his. 
Far  otherwise  would  the  history  prove.  Fyramids 
of  stone  might  mark  the  proud  spot  which  was  the 
last  abode  of  freedom  upon  the  earth:  but  the  people 
would  never  yield  their  liberties  without  a struggle. 
Better  have  such  a government  as  that  of  Great 
Britain  than  a constitution  nominally  professing  the 
perfection  of  freedom,  with  a president  who,  by  the 
exercise  of  the  veto  on  every  question  of  legislative 
expediency,  might  thwart  the  repress  ntatives  of  the 
people,  and  make  his  own  will  the  unresisted  law  of 
his  country. 

Would  the  American  people  give  up  such  a power 
to_  such  hands?  Never.  The  power  of  voting  sup- 
plies would  soon  settle  that  question.  This  had  in 
England  broken  down  the -iron  will  of  the  Stuarts; 
and  it  would  triumph  again  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, if  the  American  people  were  worthy  of  their 
constitution  and  of  their  household  gods.  Executive 
apostles  and  prophets  might  stand  here  and  preach 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  but  the  people 
would  embrace  a very  different  creed.  The  thun- 
ders of  their  denunciation  of  executive  oppression  in 
the  glorious  victory  of  1840  had  yet  scarce  died  upon 
the  ear;  and  they  were  not  the  people  to  accord  in- 
fallibility and  bow  their  necks  to  such  a creature  of 
accident  and  chance  as  now  occupied  the  seat  of 
their  own  delegated  authority. 

Mr.  L.  here  digressed  to  advert  to  the  reasons  filed 
by  the  president  in  the  department  of  state  together 
with  the  apportionment  bill,  and  denounced  them  as 
amounting  to  an  invitation  to  the  states  to  refuse  to 
carry  out  the  legislation  of  Congress,  and  as  inciting 
to  bloodshed  and  civil  commotion. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  L.  declared  that  he  never 
would  bow  the  knees  of  a freeborn  American  to  this 
Baal  of  unrighteousness.  He  stood  there  as  the 
independent  representative  of  a free  constituency; 
and  he  never  would  vote  to  cleave  down  the  inde- 
pendence of  congress  for  any  question  or  end  of  mere 
expediency.  Before  he  trampled  on  the  consecrated 
labors  of  his  forelathers,  and  countenanced  a tyranny 
worse  than  that  of  the  Great  Mogul’s,  he  would  see 
our  brave  army  disbanded,  and  our  gallant  fleet  dis- 
mantled and  rotting  in  ordinary.  Yes,  he  would  ra- 
ther see  the  waves  of  the  Potomac  rolling  fifty 
fathom  deep  over  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  than  agree 
to  ask  of  John  Tyler  what  laws  should  be  passed  by 
those  whom  the  people  had  entrusted  with  the  power 
of  their  legislation. 

He  hoped  the  house  would  go  on  and  pass  a tariff 
biil;  not  such  as  Mr.  Tyler  might  please  to  approve, 
but  such  an  one  as  the  house  pleased;  when  that 
failed  of  becoming  a law,  it  would  be  time  enough 
for  them  to  suit  their  action  to  the  case;  but  sure  he 
was,  that  their  course  when  taken  would  be  worthy  of 
this  house  and  of  this  nation. 

Mr.  Weller  alluded  to  the  charge  of  a political 
bargain  between  the  president  aud  “the  democratic” 
par  y,  and  by  way  of  ofl'set,  alluded  to  the  numerous 
office  applicants  besieging  General  Harrison  to  his 
death;  he  considered  their  present  divisions,  which 
he  had  forewarned  them,  would  ensue,  as  a most 
righteous  judgment  of  heaven  upon  them  for  the 
means  they  tiad  employed  to  possess  the  reins  of 
power.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Gran- 
ger,) talked  of  the  great  whig  principles  of  1840. 
On  what  principle  had  that  gentleman  gone  into  the 
cabinet?  and  on  what  principle  did  he  go  out  of  it? 
And  while  in  his  office  1700  victims  fell  by  the  gen- 
tleman’s own  hand  before  he  was  victimized  him- 
self. The  president  was  elected  by  the  people,  and 
there  was  as  much  reason  lor  saying  that  liis  act  in  I 
vetoing  was  the  expression  of  the  people’s  will 
as  that  of  the  house  of  congress.  As  many  as 
120  of  those  now  here  would,  at  the  next  congress, 
be  suffered  to  enjoy  the  shades  of  retirement.  The 
laces  that  were  now  so  familiar  with  them  would 
now  them  no  more  forever.  They  who  had  played 
such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven  must  lay 
their  account  to  dwell  in  darkness. 

[A  voice:  “we  hope  you’ll  visit  us  there;  we  shall 
be  glad  to  see  you. ”J 

Mr.  \V.  should  not  now  have  said  a word  of  re 
proach  to  gentlemen  in  the  day  of  their  misfortune, 
had  it  not  been  for-the  triumph  they  manifested  at 
the  extra  se:>sion.  Had  they  shown  any  magnanimi- 
ty :owaru  their  opponents  at  that  time,  he  should  not 
have  opened  his  lips.  But  they  were  now  reaping 
the  bitter  fruits  of  the  deceptions  they  had  practised 
in  1840,  when  they  went  lor  “Tippecanoe  and  Tyler 


too,”  and  avowedly  without  any  reason  founded  on 
principle.  They  had  taken  up  men  as  some  of  them 
constituents  were  now  forced  to  take  a bank  note, 
and  must  not  complain  if  they  found  it  was  bad. 

[A  voice:  “Yes,  one  is  a counterfeit  note  cer- 
tainly.”] 

Here  Mr.  W.  went  at  some  length  into  remarks  on 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  John  Tyler,  and  the  reasons 
which  led  the  convention  to  such  a selection.  And 
could  they  expect  a man  thus  taken  up  to  abandon 
all  the  principles  of  his  early  life,  all  regard  to  the 
resolutions  ’98,  and  all  his  political  associations  and 
predilections,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  harmony  in 
the  “universal  whig  party?”  He  then  adverted  to  the 
frequent  meetings  in  caucus  which  were  practised 
by  the  whig  party  at  the  opening  of  the  extra  ses- 
sion. He  said  it  had  been  an  amusement  to  the  mi- 
nority to  see  how  stragglers  were  whipped  in;  and 
if  they  refused  to  conform,  were  then  whipped  out. 
[A  laugh.] 

From  this  he  passed  into  an  eulogy  on  the  guard, 
who  had  stood  firm  against  the  whole  force  of  a vic- 
torious and  powerful  party  flushed  with  success. 
Such  a spectacle  was  calculated  to  command  admi- 
ration In  speaking  on  the  subject  of  caucuses  he 
understood  that  one  had  been  held  but  the  evening 
before;  but  he  could  tell  gentlemen  that  in  spite  of 
all  efforts  at  a drill  they  would  find  vast  difficulty  in 
their  ranks.  Some  were  protective  u’higs,  others 
were  free-trade  whigs. 

One  man  would  rise  and  say,  “unless  you  give 
more  protection  to  my  district,  I’ll  vote  against  the 
bill.”  For  instance,  said  Mr.  W.,  pointing  to'Mr. 
Tillinghasl,  “here  is  a gentleman  from  Rhode  Island, 
who  will,  I suppose,  claim  protection  for  the  pin 
manufactory  in  that  state. 

Mr.  Tillinghust  said  “there  is  no  pin  manufactory 
in  Rhode  Island.” 

[A  voice:  “stick  a pin  there.”] 

Mr.  Weller.  Perhaps  I am  mistaken.  A gentle- 
man near  me  says  it  is  a pill  manufactory.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Weller  concluded  with  the  vindication  of  Mr. 
Tyler’s  exercise  of  the  veto  and  strictures  against 
the  whig  party,  and  having  concluded,  the  commit- 
tee arose  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  July  1.  Mr.  Fillmore  reported  back  with 
amendments  the  bill,  returned  from  the  senate  amen- 
ded, making  appropriations  for  the  army  and  milita- 
ry academy,  and  on  his  motion  it  was  referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Pendleton  reported  a bill  to  pay  the  Florida 
militia  for  services  in  1839  and  ’40. 

Mr.  Casey,  of  Illinois,  asked  leave  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing joint  resolution: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  congress  assembled, 
That  the  two  houses  of  congress  will  adjourn  sine 
die  on  Monday,  the  18th  day  of  July  instant,  at  two 
o’clock. 

• Mr.  Fillmore.  I object.  We  are  not  yet  in  a sit- 
uation to  adjourn.  1 trust  congress  never  will  ad- 
journ until  a tariff  bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  Casey.  We  can  adjourn  on  the  day  designat- 
ed as  well  as  at  any  other  time. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll  said  he  hoped  an  adjournment 
would  not  even  be  talked  of  until  a tariff  bill  had 
been  passed. 

Mr.  Casey  moved  that  the  rules  of  the  house  be 
suspended  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  offer 
the  resolution.  The  house  refused  to  suspend. 

'[’lie  house  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
veto  message. 

Mr.  Carulhcrs  said  the  subject  was  of  so  important 
a nature,  that  he  hoped  the  debate  would  not  be  ter- 
minated until  an  opportunity  had  been  afforded  for 
every  gentleman  who  wished  to  express  his  senti- 
ments. He  admitted  the  president  has  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  veto  any  bill,  of  whatever  nature. 
As  a question  of  power  only,  he  did  not  dispute  it, 

I but  he  intended  to  arraign  the  president  on  the 
ground  cn  which  the  power  in  this  case  had  been  ex- 
ercised. Mr.  C.  then  proceeded  to  express  his  be- 
lief that  a bargain  had  been  made  between  the  pre- 
sident and  the  party  which  had  opposed  his  coming 
into  power,  and  that  this  veto  was  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  said  bargain.  It  was  true  the  thing  could 
not  be  proved,  because  such  bargains  are  never  sign- 
ed and  sealed.  Such  wasjiot  the  case  when  Bene- 
dict Arnold’s  treason  was  discovered.  The  evidence 
of  it  was  found  in  the  boots  of  Andre.  And  if  gen- 
tlemen could  look  into  the  boots  of  members  of  the 
opposite  party;  if  they  could  get  into  their  secret  re- 
cesses he  was  not  certain  but  that  evidence  of  a con- 
clusive character  might  be  found  here  also.  Mr.  G. 

I said  lie  intended  to  show  that  the  reasons  which  the 
i president  had  assigned  for  his  veto  were  as  perfectly 
| contradictory  and  nonsensical  as  ever  had  been  as- 
! signed  by  any  man  in  justification  of  an  art. 


In  the  first  place,  the  president  asserted  that  the 
provisional  tariff  bill  violated  the  compromise  act; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  as  he  (Mr:  C.)  desired  to 
prove  by  the  president  himself,  (for  out  of  his  own 
mouth  he  would  condemn  him,)  he  admitted  that  the 
bill  did  not  violate  the  compromise  act.  The  proof 
of  this  amounted  to  demonstration  which  could  not 
be  resisted.  And  here  he  must  he  permitted  to  re- 
mark that  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Holmes)  had  been  rather  too  precipitate  in  uttering 
his  praises  of  Mr.  Tyler. 

The  president  in  his  veto  had  said  that  the.  com- 
promise act  itself  authorized  the  raising  of  duties  to 
an  amount  sufficient  for  the  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  government.  Well,  what  did  congress 
do?  They  put  the  duties  about  three-tenths  above 
the  20  per  cent,  for  one  month.  Did  that  violate  the 
compromise  act?  The  president  himself  said  that 
that  was  one  of  its  principles;  and  yet,  only  a few 
lines  afterwards,  he  said  that  they  were  violating  the 
compromise  act.  Violating  it  in  what?  In  nothing 
except  the  imposition  of  duties  above  twenty  per 
cent.;  and  yet  he  said  that  we  could  do  that  accord- 
ing to  his  own  reading  of  the  act  itself.  He  admit- 
ted that  congress  could  do  every  thing  which  it  had 
done  in  accordance  with  the  compromise,  and  there- 
fore, that  was  not  the  real  objection  operating  upon 
his  mind.  That,  then,  could  not  be  the  reason  for 
the  veto.  There  was  no  principle  of  the  compro- 
mise act  which,  according  to  the  president’s  own 
construction  of  it,  was  iritnrfered  with  by  this  bill. 
What,  then,  could  there  be  in  the  bill  which  was  so 
offensive  to  his  excellency?  Why  did  lie  veto  it? 
Was  it  through  mere  wantonness? 

But  there  was  another  difficulty  which  the  presi- 
dent entertained,  and  this  was  the  true  ground  on 
which  he  had  based  his  veto.  Mr.  C.  here  read  one 
part  of  the  message  which  related  to  the  proviso  of 
the  act  of  last  session,  suspending  distribution  when- 
ever duties  shall  be  raised  above  20  per  cent.  Now, 
the  president  said  that  this  bill  interfered  with  that 
act.  But  he  was  mistaken.  There  was  no  interfe- 
rence will)  that  proviso,  because  the  bill  which  had 
been  passed  withheld  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  entirely,  until  the  1st 
of  August. 

We  must,  therefore,  search  for  some  other  cause 
for  this  veto.  The  president,  like  all  other  men, had 
his  motives;  he  had  his  reasons  for  his  conduct,  whe- 
ther good  or  bad;  and  if  he  had  but  assigned  them  in 
his  message,  or  if  one  part  of  that  message  contra- 
dicted and  refuted  another,  what  reason  had  he  for 
the  course  he  had  pursued?  It  would  be  recollected 
that,  at  the  late  extra  session,  there  were  many  lead- 
ing whig  measures,  which  the  whig  majority  in  con- 
gress felt  instructed  by  their  constituents  to  carry 
out.  And  there  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  the 
other  end  of  the  cnpitol  a conspicuous  statesman 
who  had  for  many  years  been  identified  with  these 
very  measures.  Very  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  session,  that  distinguished  individual  was  as- 
sailed, peculiarly  and  vindictively,  by  all  the  profes- 
sing friends  of  the  president  in  and  out  of  this  house. 
The  object  seemed  to  be  his  destruction.  Well,  if 
that  had  been  all,  it  would  have  been  a matter  be- 
tween them;  and  congress,  as  legislators,  would  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  the  great  cry  and 
glory  of  the  opponents  of  the  whig  party  had  been 
that  all  the  measures  of  the  extra  session  had  failed; 
and  we  had  always  met  this  declaration  by  pointing 
to  the  distribution  law,  and  showing  that  we  had  se- 
cured to  the  states  their  rights  under  that  law.  Ano- 
ther distinguished  individual  had  been  known  to 
make  the  declaration  that  if  the  president  would  on- 
ly destroy  that  law,  he  would  immortalize  himself. 
But  Mr.  Tyler  was  so  committed  to  the  principle  of 
distribution,  that  he  could  not  do  it.  Was  the  pre- 
sident really  of  opinion  that  distribution  ought  not 
now  to  take  place?  If  so,  he  had  changed. 

Mr.  C.  then  proceeded  to  show  what  the  position 
of  Mr.  Tyler  was  at  the  special  session  in  relation  to 
this  principle  of  distribution,  and  to  examine  the 
distinction  since  taken  by  the  president  as  to  distri- 
bution when  there  was  a surplus,  and  distribution 
when  there  was  not  a surplus.  Mr.  C.  declared  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  argument.  But  still  this 
was  not  an  argument  between  us  and  the  president, 
but  between  us  and  our  real  opponents. 

But  the  president  said  he  had  changed  his  opinion 
since  the  extra  session;  or  rather  that  he  had  not 
calculated  right;  that  the  prospect  then  w'as  that 
there  would  be  a surplus,  whereas  now  there  was 
none.  Mr.  C.  denied  that  the  president  had  put  the 
matter  on  that  ground,  and  he  referred,  with  some 
particularity,  to  Mr.  Tyler’s  oft-quoted  resolutions 
in  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  in  1839,  urging  the 
distribution,  and  conveying  the  whole  proceeds  of 
the  lands,  not  only  ceded  but  acquired  by  purchase 
and  by  treaty.  Mr.  C.  also  referred  to  the  adroit 
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manner  in  which  Mr.  Tyler  had  at  that  time  met  the 
charge  of  his  opponents,  (that  he  desired  to  violate 
the  compromise  act,)  by  the  introduction  of  the  well 
known  proviso  that  the  general  assembly  did  not 
mean  to  infringe  or  disturb  the  provisions  of  the 
compromise  act.  He  took  the  ground  that  the  com- 
promise act  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  were  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  country, 
but  as  belonging  to  the  states.  This  was  all  that  the 
president  meant,  or  else  he  contradicted  his  previous 
votes.  Such  was  his  position  on  the  subject,  and  he 
had  gone  before  the  people  with  that  position  well 
known. 

Mr.  C.  referred  still  further  to  the  views  of  the 
president  on  this  subject  at  the  special  session,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  Mr.  Tyler  then  stood 
out  on  the  true  whig  ground.  And,  in  this  connec- 
tion, Mr.  C.  adverted  to  a declaration  which  had 
been  made  the  other  day,  (when  a proposition  for  an 
assumption  of  state  debts  was  indicated  by  a member 
from  Maryland,  Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson)  that  there  were 
not  three  members  of  this  house  iu  favor  of  such  a 
proposition.  And  Mr.  C.  would  now  repeat  that  no 
such  sentiment  was  entertained  by  the  whig  party. 
It  was  a scheme  of  the  gentleman’s  own — made,  as 
that  gentleman  himself  had  said,  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, without  concert,  and  for  his  own  reasons. 

Mr.  C.  remarked  that  Mr.  Tyler,  in  his  official  ca- 
reer, had  gone  as  far  beyond  Gen.  Jackson  as  that  in- 
dividual had  gone  beyond  the  preceding  presidents. 
Mr.  Tyler  not  only  vetoed  the  acts  of.congress,  but 
he  took  upon  himself,  when  he  did  approve  these 
acts,  to  explain  what  their  meaning  was.  Mr.  C. 
referred  to  the  recent  case  of  the  apportionment 
bill. 

Mr.  Wise  said  General  Jackson  had  done  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  Caruthers  denied  the  analogy  of  the  cases,  to 
which  he  briefly  recurred.  Mr.  C.  then  proceeded 
to  illustrate  the  operation  of  this  one-man  power, 
when — 

Mr.  Wise  desired  him  to  say,  whilst  he  was  charg- 
ing Mr.  Tyler  with  a desertion  of  his  principles, 
whether  he  (Mr.  C.)  was  not  a member  of  the  Ten- 
nessee legislature  in  1835,  and  united  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Tyler  as  the  anti-bank 
candidates  for  president  and  vice-president* 

Mr.  Carutlicrs.  I did  not.  Mr.  Tyler  was  never 
nominated. 

Mr.  Wise.  Of  Mr.  White,  then? 

Mr.  Caruthers.  He  was  nominated  for  president, 
and  I voted  for  his  nomination.  I supported  it, 
amongst  other  things,  on  account  of  his  standing  up 
against  a bank.  But  upon  that  subject  I have  chang- 
ed my  opinions.  Can  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
understand  that ? [Roars  of  laughter.]  Mr.  C.  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Wise's  former  affection  of  Mr.  Clay, 
and  his  change  of  opinion  on  that  subject,  and  also 
to  Mr.  W’s  change  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  That  gentleman,  Mr. 
C.  said,  should  be  the  last  to  he  astonished  at  any 
change,  of  opinion  in  others.  He  (Mr.  C.)  had  seen 
and  satisfied  himself  that  the.  powers  of  th i3  govern- 
ment could  not  be  efficiently  and  successfully  carried 
out  without  the  adoption  of  a Bank  of  the  United 
States  as  a fiscal  agent;  and,  therefore,  he  had  chang- 
ed his  opinions  on  constitutional  grounds.  He  had 
found  that  the  constitutional  power  existed,  and  that 
its  exercise  was  requisite  to  the  carrying  on  the 
functions  of  the  government. 

Mr.  C.  said  he  wished  to  exhibit  to  the  house  a 
few  signs  of  the  times.  He  wished  to  show  that 
previous  to  this  veto  message  there  had  been  some 
ominous  holdings  out;  and  he  referred  to  a letter,  un- 
der date  of  June  19,  written  by  the  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  setting  forth  that  the  presi- 
dent could  not  administer  the  government  in  con- 
junction with  the  whigs;  that  they  had  no  sentiments 
in  common;  that  he  must  look  to  the  democratic 
party  for  support,  &c.  This,  Mr.  C.  said,  was  one 
symptom  of  the  president’s  going  over. 

Then,  to  show  that  his  excellency  had  gone  over, 
Mr.  C.  referred  to  an  article  in  the  “Madisonian,” 
announcing  the  veto,  and  calling  upon  the  friends  of 
the  administration  now  to  exert  themselves  in  sup- 
port of  that  paper;  setting  forth  “that  the  clouds 
were  breaking  away,”  &.c. 

And  Mr.  C.  was  about  to  refer  to  an  article  in  last 
evening’s  “Globe,”  and  sundry  other  items  of  evi- 
dence going  to  raise  a strong  presumption  of  a coali- 
tion— when  the  hour  expired,  and  Mr.  Caruthers 
took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Gentry  arose  to  explain  a fact  alluded  to  by 
his  colleague  (Mr.  Turney)  that  he  (Mr.  G.)  had  du- 
ring the  first  session  of  the  26th  congress  given  notice 
that  he  would  ask  leave  to  bring  in  a “bill  providing 
for  the  payment  of  certain  debts  of  the  states  and 
appropriating  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  for 
that,  purpose.”  From  this  it  bad  been  inferred  that 


he  had  intended  to  introduce  a bill  to  assume  all  the 
debts  of  the  states.  He  should  not  say  whether  the 
fact  was  such  as  to  authorise  conscientious,  just,  and 
veracious  men  to  make  such  an  assertion.  His  no- 
tice had  furnished  no  sufficient  ground  for  such  as- 
sertion. He  had  given  the  notice  solely  on  his  own 
responsibility.  He  had  previously  consulted  some 
of  his  friends  on  the  subject,  but  they  had  earnestly 
protested  against  it.  He  believed  then  and  still  be- 
lieves that  the  day  is  rapidly  approaching,  when  the 
general  government  will  have  to  interpose  in  a man- 
ner more  effectual  than  by  mere  distribution,  or  this 
nation  must  consent  to  be  banished  from  the  great 
family  of  civilized  nations,  and  be  regarded  as  bar- 
barians destitute  alike  of  national  and  individual 
honor.  Entertaining  this  opinion,  he  had  intended 
to  introduce  that  bill  as  a far  more  effective  measure 
than  the  distribution  policy  that  was  subsequently 
adopted.  He  himself  alone  was  responsible  for  the 
purpose  he  had  entertained.  His  opinions  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  lapse  of  time.  He  did  not  think 
it  courteous  or  fair  for  gentlemen  to  guess  at  the  un- 
known provisions  of  a bill  and  proceed  on  such  data 
to  make  assertions. 

Mr.  Turney  said  he  had  no  intention  of  misrepre- 
senting his  colleague.  When  at  Nashville,  on  his 
way  to  this  city,  at  the  last  congress,  Mr.  Bell  deli- 
vered a speech  in  which  he  assumed  the  ground  as 
whig  doctrine  that  the  government  must  assume  the 
debts  of  the  states.  A short  time  after  congress  had 
convened,  his  colleague  (Mr.  Gentry)  gave  his  notice 
to  the  house.  Shortly  after,  the  subject  came  up  in 
the  other  branch  of  congress.  The  title  of  his  bill 
had  been  proclaimed  to  this  house  and  what  were  its 
objects  and  intentions  if  they  were  not  such  as  were 
-proclaimed  by  its  title? 

Mr.  Gentry  said  he  had  given  the  notice  referred 
to,  verbally  from  his  place,  and  he  was  quite  confi- 
dent the  clerk  had  misrepresented  its  precise  terms. 
But  that  was  immaterial:  he  still  had  the  bill  with 
him  and  its  title  was  “a  hill  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  debts  of  the  states,  and  appropriat- 
ing the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  for  that  pur- 
pose.” It  contained  no  provisions  for  the  payment 
of  all  the  debts  of  the  states,  and  if  gentlemen  per- 
sisted in  guessing  its  details,  they  might  conjecture 
that  the  amount  of  state  debts  provided  for  bore  some 
proportion  to  the  appropriation.  It  was  news  to  him 
that  such  a speech  had  ever  been  made  by  Mr.  Bell, 
and  he  was  induced  to  believe  his  colleague  was 
misinformed.  It  was  but  justice  to  add  that  none  of 
his  friends  had  importuned  him  more  earnestly  than 
Mr.  Bell,  to  forego  his  purpose  of  introducing  thebill 
referred  to.  Not  a single  member  of  congress  had  in- 
timated a purpose  to  support  that  bill. 

Mr.  Rlielt  arose  and  alluded  to  Mr.  Saltonslall's 
having  spoken  of  the  effects  of  the  veto  as  about  to 
“shake  the  country  to  its  foundation;”  to  Mr.  Gran- 
ger’s saying  “let  the  country  reel  and  totter  as  it  might 
that  they  must  stand  firm  and  see  who  could  stand 
it  best;”  and  to  Mr.  Lane's  position,  that  “because 
the  president  had  vetoed  this  bill  he  would  not  give 
government  the  means  to  go  on.”  In  this  aspect, 
the  question  was  far  more  important  than  a question 
of  a one  month’s  tariff',  or  of  the  distribution,  or  of 
the  compromise.  It  was  a question  of  revolution. 
It  was  a question  whether  the  dominant  party  should 
change  or  abolish  the  constitution  by  unconstitution- 
al action.  He  wanted  to  show  that  the  present 
course  of  things  was  not  justified.  The  president  had 
done  his  duty  as  laid  down  in  the  constitution.  To 
abolish  the  veto  would  be  fatal  to  the  constitution. 
The  whole  government  was  a system  of  checks  and 
vetoes  of  one  branch  upon  another.  Was  the  veto 
of  the  president  a tyranny  if  it  checked  the  tyranny 
of  a majority  on  this  floor?  This  veto  was  to  be 
met  by  the  proposal  to  deny  appropriations  and 
withhold  supplies!  Let  them  meet  this  question. — 
He  trusted  the  house  would  come  to  the  point. 

Mr.  R.  referred  to  the  intimations  thrown  out,  of  a 
bargain  between  the  Tyler  party  and  those  who  op- 
posed his  election  to  the  vice  presidency,  and  he  call- 
ed for  evidence  of  a single  fact  to  justify  it.  He 
knew  that  those  who  made  the  charge  were  familiar 
with  bargaining  from  1824,  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  passage  of  the  distribution  act  was  an 
instance  of  bargaining.  Mr.  R.  had  regarded  with 
pride  the  solitary  opposition  of  Mr.  Tyler  when  a 
senator,  against  the  passage  of  the  force  bill.  He 
had  friendly  feelings  for  him,  and  why  is  he,  who 
but  yesterday  was  high  in  honor  and  fit  to  rule  a great 
people,  now  to  be  disgraced?  He  protested  against 
it  as  ungenerous  to  the  country  and  rendering  us  in- 
famous in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  All  who  knew  the 
president  knew  that  Mr.  R.  had  but  little  to  do  with 
him,  and  let  no  man  say,  that  he  was  in  favor  of  John 
Tyler,  but  he  spoke  for  the  cause  of  truth,  of  honor, 
ar.d  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Summers  said  that  it  was  against  the  abuse  not 
the  use  of  the  veto,  that  the  arguments  of  the  whigs 


were  directed.  Mr.  S.  entered  his  protest  against 
the  doctrine  advanced  that  the  president  was  a co- 
ordinate branch  of  the  legislative  department,  a doc- 
trine advanced  first  in  Van  Buren’s  administration, 
but  overthrown  by  the  election  of  Harrison.  Mr.  S. 
disclaimed  against  the  alarming  and  increasing  fre- 
quency of  the  abuse  of  the  veto  power,  against  the 
executive  message  accompanying  the  apportionment 
bill,  against  his  applying  the  epithet  of  “mousing 
politicians”  to  members  of  congress,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  prove  that  every  objection  taken  in  his 
veto  message  was  without  the  shadow  of  foundation, 
and  there  was  not  a particle  of  reason  in  it  to  induce 
a single  member  to  change  his  vote.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  president  did  not  understand  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  they  had  passed.  He  had  defeated  his 
own  object  against  the  distribution  law.  Mr.  S.  had 
voted  for  the  hill  with  reluctance,  because  it  surren- 
dered distribution,  unless  they  could  revivify  the  act 
of  18.41,  by  new  legislation;  by  the  refusal  of  the 
president  to  sign  it,  the  distribution  must  necessarily 
take  place.  The  president  seems  to  have  been  ap- 
prehensive that  some  trick  was  to  be  played  upon 
him.  Mr.  S.  then  entered  into  a history  of  Mr.  Ty- 
ler’s expressed  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  public 
lands,  his  report  to  the  Virginia  legislature,  his  speech 
printed  in  the  Richmond  papers  in  1839  in  which  he 
even  manifested  a disposition  to  claim  for  the  states 
the  whole  amount  of  land  proceeds  that  had  previ- 
ously gone  into  the  national  coffers.  From  his  for- 
mer course  therefore,  the  house  had  a right  to  ex- 
pect him  to  sign  this  bill.  Mr.  S.’s  hour  expiring, 

(A  message  was  received  from  the  senate  witli  a 
bill  providing  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army  and 
requesting  the  concurrence  of  the  house.  On  motion 
of  Mr.  Mams  it  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
military  affairs 

Mr.  Barnard  of  N.  York  next  addressed  the  house, 
against  the  veto. 

Mr.  While  of  Indiana  next  arose  and  said  he 
would  pay  his  respects  to  the  very  extraordinary  pa- 
per which  had  been  sent  to  them  from  the  executive, 
in  a temper  as  mild,  a spirit  as  calm,  and  in  forms  of 
expression  as  temperate  and  measured,  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  would  admit.  He  should  address 
himself  to  its  pointless  reasoning,  and  its  pointless 
attempt  at  satire  upon  the  house;  to  its  open  aban- 
donment of  all  principle;  to  its  reckless  disregard  of 
truth;  and  above  all  to  its  unblushing  effrontery. — 
He  had  understood  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Cushing),  to  say,  that  under  the  existing 
laws,  the  president  had  power  to  make  rules  and  re- 
gulations for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  and  a 
home  valuation  of  commodities  imported;  and  also 
that  under  existing  laws,  duties  beyond  twenty  per 
cent,  might  be  laid,  and  that  no  distribution  would 
then  take  place.  Mr.  W.  proceeded  then  to  show 
that  no  duties  can  be  collected  after  this  day,  because 
no  law  had  been  passed  prescribing  the  rules  and 
mode  for  their  collection.  Mr.  W.  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  message  and  said  that  the  president  plac- 
ed his  veto  on  the  ground  of  violation  of  (he  com- 
promise act!  this  from  the  lips  of  John  Tyler,  who 
had  himself  violated  that  law  in  all  its  provisions! — 
The  act  stopped  at  twenty  per  cent.  He  said  con- 
gress might  go  above  twenty  per  cent.  The  act  said 
that  duties  should  be  ad  valorem;  he  said  congress 
might  discriminate;  and  yet  this  was  the  man  who 
dared  to  charge  this  house  with  a violation  of  faith 
for  departing  from  the  act  he  invited  them  to  vio- 
late! Mr.  W.  next  adverted  to  the  president’s  repeat- 
ed sanctions  of  the  principle  that  government  was  to 
look  to  duties  alone  for  revenue,  and  not  to  the  avails 
of  public  lands,  In  proof,  he  referred  to  his  nega- 
tive votes  when  in  the  senate,  on  a motion  to  strike 
out  that  principle  from  the  law.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rhett)  had  complained  of 
the  language  of  Mr.  W’s  colleague  (Mr.  Lane.),  as 
squinting  towards  disunion.  Surely  a gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  ought  to  he  the  very  Idst  on  that  floor 
to  put  forward  that  objection.  Dissolution!  Had  the 
gentleman  forgotten  the  nullification  doctrine*  and 
how  its  violence  had  been  moderated,  and  not  so 
much  by  any  affectionate  love  of  the  union,  as  by  the 
dread  of  the  halter?  And  as  to  sacrificing  army  and 
navy  too,  before  he  would  bow  to  executive  doctrine, 
Mr.  W.  stood  ready  to  endorse  his  colleague’s  words 
there  too.  Mr.  W.  believed  that  the  president  had 
determined  to  veto  first,  and  sought  his  reasons  after- 
wards. What  was  the  true  reason  for  this  veto?  Mr. 
Tyler  had  long  severed  himself  from  the  whig  party, 
and  found  it  necessary  to  do  something  to  make  his 
peace  with  their  opponents.  As  Mr.  W.  had  been 
informed  and  believed  a large  body  of  the  loco  foeo 
gentlemen  had  gone  up  in  a body  to  congratulate  him 
on  the  redemption  of  the  liberties  of  his  conntry. 
The  veto  had  a wonderful  effect  upon  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holmes),  it  had  converted 
him  to  the  true  religion.  Although  the  marriage 
union  had  been  consummated  but  the  night  before,  in 
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the  morning  a gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Weller), 
a new  chancellor,  rose  in  his  place  as  soon  as  the 
house  got  together  and  proposed  to  take  away  the 
reins  of  power  from  the  naughty  whigs.  Yet  so  ra- 
pidly prolific  had  this  new  union  proved,  that  on  the 
very  day  after  the  marriage,  the  bantling  was  pre- 
sented for  baptism,  (loud  laughter),  and  though  the 
•whole  house  had  witnessed  th°  offspring,  they  were 
gravely  told  there  had  been  no  alliance! 

Mr.  While  here  enquiijpd  whether  Mr.  Weller  had 
not  been  with  others  of  his  political  friends  at  the 
president’s  mansion  on  the  night  after  the  veto;  and 
whether  it  had  not  been  agreed  in  caucus  that  the 
bill  he  had  next  morning  offered  should  be  presented, 
and  whether  the  president  did  not  know  that  that  bill 
was  to  be  brought  into  the  house. 

(Mr.  Weller  replied  that  he  had  been  there  and 
was  proceeding  with  an  explanation,  . but  his  voice 
was  drowned  by  the  roars  of  laughter  and  cries  to  or- 
der). 

Mr.  W.  next  drew  a picture  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  court- 
ship of  the  opposite  party  and  warned  them  they 
would  gel  cheated  of  their  bargain.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  there  was  no  one  principle  in  common  be- 
tween John  Tyler  and  the  whig  party.  Yet  John 
Tyler  did  all,  all  from  the  dictates  of  “his  con- 
science.’’ He  came  with  one  hand  upon  his  heart 
and  the  other  lifted  toward  Heaven,  and  called  upon 
congress  to  preserve  that  faith  to  the  compromise 
which  he  had  hin^elf  openly  violated.  John  Tyler 
talk  about  conscience!  It  was  a mockery.  His  con- 
science! All  done  for  conscience  sake!  Oh,  yes.  And 
while  he  stood  before  the  altar  of  his  country,  and 
lifted  his  eyes  to  the  defender  of  her  freedom,  he 
grasped  a dagger  to  plunge  it  to  the  heart  of  the  con- 
stitution. A veto  on  mere  expediency!  If  such  a 
course  was  tolerated  our  liberties  were  gone,  gone. 
We  might  have  the  forms  aud  the  theory  of  a free 
government;  so  had  Rome  under  Tiberius  and  Nero; 
but  our  liberty  would  be  the  liberty  of  a slave,  who 
kneeled  at  the  feet  of  his  master,  and  begged  leave  to 
. live. 

The  people,  the  fond  deluded  people,  might,  in  all 
simplicity,  run  to  the  ballot  box,  and  there  designate 
representatives  to  speak  their  will;  and  they  might 
faithfully  speak  it  in  the  people’s  hall  of  legislation; 
but  there  the  farce  would  end.  Of  w hat  avail  would 
their  voices  be,  when  a rescript  from  the  palace  set 
their  will  aside  as  nothing?  They  might  vote  for  what 
the  people  desired;  but  unless  the  president  chose  to 
grant,  they  never  would  get  it. 

After  alluding  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Cushing ) Mr.  W.  brought  his  remarks  to 
a close,  and 

Mr.  Smith  having  obtained  the  floor,  the  house  ad- 
journed. 

Saturday,  July  2.  Mr.  Mams , from  the  select 
committee  heretofore  appointed  on  the  message  of 
the  president  of  the  United  Slates,  in  relation  to  the 
apportionment  bill,  reported,  on  leave  given,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be  directed  to 
bring  or  transmit  to  this  house,  an  authenticated 
copy  of  the  exposition  of  the  reasons  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States  for  giving  his  sanction  to  the 
act  for  an  apportionment  of  representatives  among 
the  several  states  according  to  the  sixth  census, 
which  exposition  the  president,  by  his  message  of 
the  25th  ultimo,  informed  the  house  he  had  caused 
to  be  deposi  ed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
stale,  accompanying  the  said  bill. 

Mr.  Proffit  objected,  on  the  ground  that  it  called 
for  the.original  paper,  and  not  a copy  thereof. 

Mr.  Adams  regarded  the  right  of  the  house  to  send 
for  the  paper  as  clear.  He  had  never  before  heard 
it  denied.  It  was  competent  lor  either  house  as  for 
a court  of  justice,  to  send  for  any  paper,  and  this 
power  had  been  frequently  exercised  by  the  supreme 
court.  The  committee  knew  not  whether  the  pre- 
sident had  placed  his  reasons  on  the  act  itself  or  not, 
and  thought  it  best  to  send  for  the  original  paper. 
He  contended  that  the  president  had  not  complied 
with  the  letter  of  the  law,  in  sending  the  paper  con- 
taining his  reasons  for  signing  the  apportionment 
bill  to  the  state  department,  instead  of  delivering  it 
to  the  secretary  of  state  in  person.  The  law  creat- 
ing the  state  department  required  the  secretary  to 
receive  all  acts  personally  from  the  president,  when 
approved  by  him;  and  from  the  speaker  of  the  house 
aud  the  president  of  the  senate,  in  case  it  should  be 
passed  by  a vote  of  two-thirds  after  a veto.  He  did 
not,  however,  offer  this  as  a serious  objection  to  the 
course  of  the  president. 

Mr.  Cushing  said  that  the  resolution  offered  by  his 
colleague  ope  ed  nice  questions  of  constitutional 
law,  and  concluded  in-  remarks  by  moving  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resoluti  11  of  his  colleague,  so  as  to  make 
it  request  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  reasons  of  the 
president,  instead  of  the  original  paper. 


Mr.  Arnold  called  the  previous  question. 

The  question  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Cushing 
was  then  taken,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative,  by 
yeas  94,  nays  8U;  and  the  resolution  as  amended  was 
adopted. 

The  veto  of  the  provisional  tariff  bill,  was  again 
taken  into  consideration.  . 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia,  arose  and  defended  the 
veto. 

Mr.  Payne  followed  on  the  same  side. 

Mr.  Watterson  also  defended  it. 

Mr.  Howard  assailed  the  veto  and  its  reasons,  as 
assigned  by  the  president. 

Mr.  Arnold  of  Tenn.,  followed  on  the  same  side. 

Mr.  W ise  then  defended  the  veto  and  the  president. 

Mr.  Underwood  then  spoke’at  considerable  length, 
and  having  concluded, 

Mr.  Hunter  of  Va.  obtained  the  floor,  but  yielded 
for  a motion  to  adjourn,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  July  4.  Mr.  Dean  reported  a hill  for 
the  paymeritof  Iowa  militia  called  into  service  in 
Dec.  1839.  Referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

Also  presented  a report  on  the  payment  to  James 
D.  Doty  of  $40,000  for  erection  of  public  buildings 
in  Wiskonsan. 

The  house  proceeded  to  consider  the  veto  of  the 
provisional  tariff  bill. 

YVr.  Hunter,  of  Va.  defended  the  veto. 

Mr.  Cooper,  of  la.  expressed  himself  strongly 
against  the  course  of  the  president. 

Mr.  Saunders,  of  N.  C.  defended  the  president  and 
vindicated  the  veto. 

Mr.  Marshall , of  Ky.  spoke  in  condemnation  of  the 
veto. 

Mr.  Adams,  followed  upon  the  same  side,  and  hav- 
ing concluded,  Mr.  Pendleton  moved  the  previous 
question. 

And  the  main  question  was  ordered  to  be  now 
taken. 

And  the  main  question,  “shall  this  bill  pass?”  was 
taken  and  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  L.  W.  Andrews,  Sherlock 
J.  Andrews,  Appleton,  Arnold,  Aycrigg,  Badcock, 
Baker,  Barnard,  Barton,  Birdseye,  Blair, Boardman, 
Borden,  Briggs,  Brockway,  Bronson,  Milton  Brown, 
Jeremiah  Brown,  Burnell,  Win.  Butler,  William  B. 
Campbell,  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Caruthers,  Casey, 
Childs,  Chittenden,  John  C.  Clark,  Staley  N.  Clarke, 
James  Cooper,  Cowen,  Garrett  Davis,  Deberry, 
John  Edwards,  Everett,  Fessenden,  Fillmore,  A.  L. 
Foster,  Gamble,  Gentry,  Giddings,  Goggin,  Patrick 
G Goode,  Graham,  Granger,  Green,  Hall,  Hal- 
stead, Howard,  Hudson,  Hunt,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll, 
James  Irvin,  Win.  W.  Irwin,  James,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, King,  Lane,  Linn,  McKennan,  Thomas  P. 
Marshall,  S.  Mason, Mathiot,  Mattocks,  Maxwell, 
Maynard,  Meriwether,  Mitchell,  Moore,  Morgan, 
Morris,  Morrow,  Osborne,  Owsley,  Pearce,  Pendle- 
ton, Pope,  Powell,  Ramsey,  Benj.  Randall,  Alexan- 
der Randall,  Randolph,  Ridgway,  Rodney,  W.  Rus- 
sell, J.  M-.  Russell,  Saltonstail,  Shepperd,  Slade,  T. 
Smith,  Sellers,  Sprigg,  Stanly,  Stokely,  Straton,  A. 
H.  H.  Stuart,  John  T.  Stuart,  Summers,  Taliaferro, 
John  B.  Thompson,  Richard  W.  Thompson,  Tilling- 
hast,  Toland,  Tomlinson,  Triplett,  Trumbull.  Van 
Rensselaer,  Wallace,  Warren,  Washington,  E.  D. 
White,  C.  H.  Williams,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  J. 
Young— 114. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Adams,  Arrington,  Atherton, 
Bidlack,  Black,  Bowne,  Boyd,  Brewster,  Burke, 
William  O.  Butler,  Green  W.  Caldwell,  Patrick  C. 
Caldwell,  John  Campbell,  Clifford,  Clinton,  Coles, 
Mark  A.  Cooper,  Cravens,  Cushing,  Daniel.  Pilch- 
ard D.  Davis,  Dawson,  Dean,  Doan,  Doig,  Eastman, 
Egbert,  Ferris,  Charles  A.  Floyd,  Fornance,  Tho- 
mas F.  Foster,  Gerry,  Gilmer,  Wm.  O.  Goode, 
Gordon,  Gwin,  Habersham,  John  Hastings,  Hays, 
Holmes,  Hopkins,  Houck,  Houston,  Hubard,  Hun- 
ter, Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Jack,  Cave  Johnson,  John 
W.  Jones,  Keim,  Andrew  Kennedy,  Lewis,  Little- 
field, Abraham  McClellan,  Robert  McClellan,  Mc- 
Kay, McKeon,  Mallory,  Marchand,  Alfred  Mar- 
shall, John  Thompson  Mason,  Mathews,  Med  ill,  Mil- 
ler, Newhard,  Oliver,  Patridge,  Payne,  Pickens, 
Plumer,  Read,  R.eding,  Rench  :r,  Reynolds,  Rhett, 
Riggs,  Rogers,  Roosevelt,  Sanford,  Saunders,  Shaw, 
Shields,  William  Smith,  Snyder,  Steenrod,  Sumter, 
Sweney,  Jacob  Thompson,  VanBuren,  Ward,  Wat- 
terson, Weller,  Westbrook,  Joseph  L.  White,  James 
V/.  Williams,  Wise,  Wood — 91. 

Absent — thirty-one. 

So,  two-thirds  not  voting  in  the  affirmative,  as  re- 
quired by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
bill  was  rejected. 

To-morrow  and  the  two  following  days  having 
been  set  apart  f.*r  the  consideration  of  territorial  bu- 
siness, Mr.  Fillmore  moved  that  it  be  postponed  till 
next  week,  in  order  that  the  great  tariff  bill  might 
be  again  taken  up  to  morrow.  The  motion  prevailed. 


A communication  was  received  from  the  secretary 
of  stale,  transmitting,  in  obedience  to  a resolution  of 
the  house,  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  reasons  of 
the  president  for  signing  the  apportionment  bill. 

Mr.  Adams  moved  the  reference  of  the  documents 
to  the  select  committee  on  that  subject. 

Pending  which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Campbell  of  S. 
Carolina,  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Jui.y  5.  Mr.  Potts  presented  a petition 
from  over  2,000  citizens  of  Richmond,  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a tariff  of  discriminating  duties.  This,  in 
addition  to  the  one  he  bad  the  honor  of  presenting  a 
few  days  ago  from  the  city  of  Petersburg,  he  re- 
garded as  evidences  of  the  salutary  changes  of  opin- 
ion going  on  in  the  south. 

The  resolution  on  the  subject  of  the  Virginia  mili- 
tary land  warrants  was  considered. 

After  a few  remarks  from  Messrs.  Gilmer  and 
Hall,  the  question  was  taken,  the  amendments  agreed 
to,  and  the  resolution  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore , the  house  went  into 
committee  of  the  whole,  and  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  revenue  or  tariff  bill. 

The  question  was  now  on  the  amendment  proposed 
by  Mr.  Saltonstail,  striking  out  its  first  item,  and  in- 
serting the  bill  as  reported  by  him  from  the  commit- 
tee on  manufactures. 

Mr.  Kennedy  of  Md.,  arose  and  advocated  protec- 
tion, and  suitable  defence  of  American. interests. 

Mr.  Appleton  of  Mass,  followed,  and  scouted  the 
idea  of  attaching  any  sacred  character  to  the  com- 
promise act.  It  lias  already  accomplished  its  object. 

Mr.  Saunders  of  N.  C.,  followed  on  the  other  side, 
in  a party  speech. 

Messrs.  Bidlack  of  Pa.,  McKeon , and  Ingersoll  fol- 
lowed, and 

Mr.  Triplett  having  obtained  the  floor,  the  com- 
mittee rose  and  reported  progress. 

Mr.  Fillmore,  then  submitted  a resolution,  providing 
for  abbreviating  all  general  debate,  in  committee  on 
the  revenue  bill,  on  and  after  Thursday  next,  which 
he  proposed  to  offer  to-morrow  morning. 

The  house  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  July  6.  Mr.  Meriwether,  from  the 
select  committee  on  that  subject,  made  a report  re- 
lative to  the  expenses  of  the  Florida  war.  Laid  on 
the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Tile  motion  to  refer  the  copy  of  the  reasons  ot  the 
president  for’ signing  the  apportionment  bill,  was 
then  called  up. 

Mr.  Cashing  arose  and  spoke  in  defence  of  the 
president’s  course. 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  S.  C.  admitted  the  right  of  the 
president  to  give  his  reasons  for  signing  a bill,  but 
denied  that  he  has  the  right  of  filing  those  reasons 
among  the  archives  of  the  country;  he  believed  this 
act  of  the  presidents  dangerous  though  unintention- 
al encroachment  on  the  right  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Bolts  contended  that  the  course  of  the  presi- 
dent in  this  respect,  was  calculated  to  excite  a revo- 
lutionary spirit,  and  that  it  was  highly  reprehensible. 
With  a view  of  getting  at  the  tariff  bill,  Mr.  B. 
agreed  to  waive  further  remarks  until  another  op- 
portunity. He  therefore  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion, which  was  seconded.  The  “reasons”  were 
then  referred  to  the  select  committee,  at  whose  re- 
quest they  had  been  transmitted. 

Mr.  Fillmore  offered  the  following  resolution:  • 

Resolved,  That  ail  debate  in  committee  of  the 
whole  house  on  the  state  of  the  union  on  house  bill 
No.  472,  “to  provide  revenue  from  imports  and  to 
change  and  modify  existing  laws  imposing  duties  on 
imports,  and  for  other  purposes,”  shall  cease  on 
Monday  next,  the  11th  instant,  at  12  o’clock,  M.  un- 
less the  committee  shall  report  the  bill  sooner  to  the 
house,  and  the  committee  shall  then  proceed  tp  vote 
on  all  pending  amendments  and  all  such  as  may  be 
offered  thereto,  and  then  report  the  same  to  the 
house. 

The  said  resolution  after  being  amended  on  motion 
of  Wm.  Cost  Johnson , so  as  to  substitute  Tuesday  for 
Monday  was  adopted  by  98  yeas  to  94  nays. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  the  house  resolved  ib* 
self  into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
union,  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  “to 
provide  revenue  from  imports  and  to  change  and 
modify  existing  laws  imposing  duties  on  imports, 
and  for  other  purposes,”  with  the  amendment  pend- 
ing thereto. 

The  debate  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Triplett,  who  was 
entitled  to  the  floor,  and  was  continued  by  Messrs. 
Mark  A.  Cooper,  Washington,  aud  Barnard;  after 
which — 

Mr.  John  Thompson  Mason  obtained  the  floor,  and 
moved  that  the  committee  rise. 

On  which  motion  no  quorum  voted. 

The  committee  then  rose,  and  the  fuel  was  report- 
ed to  the  house. 

After  an  ineffectual  motion  for  a call  of  the  house, 
the  house  adjourned. 
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American  Silk.  President  Tyler  appeared  on  the 
fourth  of  July,  in  attire  of  na'ive  silk,  presented  to  hi  in. 

The  progress  of  the  silk  business  in  this  country  is 
onward. 

Proof.  In  Ohio,  in  1839.  the  bnnntv  paid  to  silk  grow 
ers  was  only  @71  10;  in  1841, -@2  631  76  bounty  was 
paid.  The  amount  produced  estimated  at  $3,000  that 
year. 

In  Massachusetts,  in  1836.  bounty  paid  $35  20.  In 
1839,  $439  90.  In  1841.  $1,675  10. 

Tn  Pennsylvania,  in  1840,  $2,101  39.  In  1841,  $4,413- 
35  cents. 

In  New  York,  in  1840  about  2.100  pounds  of  cocoons 
were  raised.  In  1341,  6.426  pounds. 

The  rev.  Frederick  A.  Ross  has  probably  raised  more 
silk  than  any  other  person  in  the  country.  During  the 
Iasi  year  he  sold  300  pounds  of  reeled  silk  in  Burlington, 
New  Jersey,  for  $1,600.  A silk  filature  has  been  recent- 
ly established  in  Philadelphia. 

Arkansas.  Honorable  Edward  Cross,  Euclid  L. 
Johnson  and  a Mr.  Evans  are  candidates  for  conf  ess 
in  this  state — all  Van  Buren  men.  No  whig  candidate 
yet  announced. 

Rev.  George  W.  Brush  has  received  and  accepted 
the  appointment  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
in  Kentucky.  Mr.  B.  was  formerly  pastor  of  the  Metho- 
dist church  in  Lexington.  Lou.  Jour. 

Coal.  Mr.  Peel  announces  that  the  export  duly  upon 
coal,  under  his  new  tariff,  will  be  two  shillings  instead  of 
four  shillings,  as  at  first  proposed.  'Phis  amendment 
was  carried  in  the  commons — ayes  200,  nays  67. 

The  count  de  Las  Cases,  who  accompanied  Napo- 
leon in  his  banishment  to  St.  Helena,  died  at  Passy,  in 
France,  on  Monday  ihe  16th  May. 


Professor  Durbin  arrived  at  Havre  in  twenty-two 
days  from  New  York,  on  the  19  h of  May,  after  a plea- 
sant voyage  with  Mr.  Sewell;  he  is  now  on  a tour  upon 
the  continent. 


Election.  The  official  returns  of  the  special  election 
in  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  for  a member  of 
congress  gives  die  following  result: 

Congress,  1S42.  Governor,  1841. 

McKennan.  W.  3 444  1 Ranks,  3,291 

Patterson,  V.  B.  3,187  | Porter,  3,434 


Whig  majority  257  V.  B.  mnj.  143 

Whig  gain  since  last  year,  400. 


Exploring  expedition.  The  brig  Oregon,  lieut.  com. 
O Carr,  another  of  the  squadron  (substituted  for  i he 
Peacock),  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  Istinst.  from  Rio  Jane- 
rio,  which  she  left  in  company  with  the  U.  S.  brig  Por- 
poise, also  bound  home.  Left  at  Rio  the  U.  S.  ship  of 
the  line  Delaware. 

The  British  surveying  ketch  Arrow,  arrived  at  Rio  on 
the  20th  May,  from  the  Falkland  islands,  where  the 
Terror  and  Erebus,  of  the  British  exploring  squadron 
had  arrived  on  the  6th  April  damaged  by  a gale  on  the 
20th  January,  having  gone  six  miles  further  south  than 
in  the  preceding  voyage.  They  weres'ill  further  damaged 
by  a collision  between  the  ships  in  lat.  66,  44,  in  which 
the  Embus  suffered  most. 

During  the  absence  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Peacock,  on  the 
exploring  expedition,  and  prior  to  her  loss  at  the  mouth 
of  Columbia  river,  she  13  said  to  have  sailed  62.000 
m 'es.  The  Flying  Fish,  tender  to  the  Vincennes,  had 
sailed  78  643  miles  prior  to  her  being  sold  at  Singapore, 
as  unseaworthy.  The  Vincennes  in  her  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  globe,  sailed  71,009  miles;  equal  tg  twenty 
trips  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Porpoise,  Cadwallader  Ringgold,  limit, 
coin,  parted  with  the  Oregon  three  days  out  from  Rio 
and  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  2d  i nst . having  been  3 
years  and  1 1 months  out,  sailed  95,000  miles,  sustained 
no  material  injury  or  accident,  ami  lost  but  two  men  by 
death,  viz:  George  Reynolds,  ordinary  seaman,  and  Da- 
vid Bloget,  quarte  master.  On  the  23th  ult.  she  was 
within  two  days  of  New  York,  but  detained  by  calms 
and  light  wind. 

Erie  canal  interrupted.  Part  of  the  aqueduct  at 
York  mills,  three  miles  above  Utica,  f 11  in  on  Wednes- 
day last.  The  navigation  of  the  canal  will  be  suspended 
for  some  days. 

Captain  Basil  FIall,  with  the  ladies  and  children  of 
his  family,  have  completed  their  tour  to  Thebes,  Syria, 
the  River  Jordan,  and  the  Red  Sea.  and  are  now  pro- 
ceeding to  Greece  and  Constantinople. 

Hop  Crops.  The  hop  plantations  in  the  neighborhood 
of  East  Retford  are,  it  is  said,  seriously  afflicted  with 
fly  and  lice;  and  the  accounts  from  Sussex,  and  P.lid 
and  East  Kent,  are  very  bad  indeed.  Similar  reports  are 
almost  invariably  circulated  about  this  time  of  the  year. 
London  paper. 


Lightships.  A correspondent  of  a Liverpool  paper, 
in  ti  discussion  on  lightships,  contends — 

1st.  Than  an  iron  lightship  can  be  built  to  ride  with 
more  ease  and  safely  titan  a wooden  one. 

2 I.  That  att  iron  lightship  will  be  much  more  durable 
and  costs  much  less  for  repairs  than  one  of  wood. 

3d.  That  no  injury  is  tr  be  I^arecl  from  corrosion , but 
that  much  is  to  be  fear  It  such  counsellors  as  Mr. 


Tobin,  who  will  by  no  means  hear  of  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  improvement. 

4;h.  That  iron  vessels  which  have  not  endured  double 
the  fatigue  and  lasted  double  the  time  of  wood  ones, 
have  not  been  properly  built. 


Maine  whig  state  convention  and  nominations.  A 
whig  stare  convention  assembled  at  Portsmouth,  Maine, 
last  week.  Tho  hon.  L.  S.  Cutler  presided.  The 
whig  politicians  say  that  the  utmost  feeling  of  harmony 
and  unanimity  prevailed.  The.  hon.  Edward  Robinson, 
of  Thomaston,  was  unanimously,  and  by  acclamation, 
put  in  nomination  as  the  whig  ca  ulidate  for  governor. 
Spirited  resolutions,  expressive  of  the  feelings  of  the 
whigs  of  Maine,  were  unanimously  adopted.  The  hon. 
Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  was  recommended  as  the 
whig  candidate  for  president  of  the  United  Stares.  His 
name  was  announced  amidst  great  applause.  Some 
very  able  speeches  were  made  upon  the  present  position 
of  political  affairs. 

Malmaison.  The  Dowager  Queen  of  Spain,  Chris- 
tina. has  purchased  Malmaison,  the  former  residence  of 
the  Empeior  Napoleon  and  the  Empress  Josephine. 

Maryland  whig  state  convention.  The  whig  cen- 
tral committee  have  requested  the  whigs  of  the  state  to 
appoint  delegates  to  a convention,  to  assemble  on  the 
24rh  of  August  next,  at  (be  city  nl  Baltimore,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nominating  a candidate  for  the  presidency,  and 
consulting  upon  the  political  affairs  of  the  state. 


Midshipmen.  The  hoard  of  examination  which  met 
at  Philadelphia  on  the  13. h ult.  after  a careful  examina- 
tion of  the  relative  claims  of  the  candidaies,  have  passed 
the  following  gentlemen  in  the  order  assigned  them: 


1.  Thomas  M.  Crossan, 

2.  Thomas  Holdup  Ste- 

vens, 

3.  Charles  Sinkler, 

4.  Catesby  Ap  Roger 

Jones, 

5.  .Tames  L.  Blair, 

6.  Thomas  H.  Patterson, 

7.  Francis  K.  Murray, 

8.  Silas  Bent, 

9.  Ji>!»n  C.  Hewell, 

10.  Edward  Higgins, 

11.  Wm.  Elias  Boudinnt, 

12.  Van  -Rensselaer  Mor- 

gan, 

13.  Madison  Rush, 

14  Daniel  Am  men, 

15.  Henry  Rolando, 

16.  Andrew  Weir, 

17.  John  S.  Taylor, 

18  Isaac  N.  Morris, 


19.  John  Brooks, 

20.  John  H.  Brown, 

21.  Ed.  Fitzgerald  Beale, 

22.  Francis  Alexander, 

23.  William  C.  Bolton,  S. 

Porter, 

24.  Cltas.  R.  Smith, 

25  Fd.  Tarnall  Nicols. 

26.  Titos.  L.  Ki n loch, 

27.  John  P.  Decatur, 

23.  Hambleton  F.  Porter, 

29.  Edward  L.  Winder, 

30.  John  K.  Duer, 

31.  Henry  A-  Clemson, 

32.  Richard  Allison, 

33.  James  W.  Ripley, 

34.  I-rael  C Wait, 

35.  John  H.  Parker, 

36.  Wm.  B.  Muse, 

37.  Geo.  M.  Rogers, 


Navy  department , July  1,  1842. 


New  York  corporation.  The  court  of  errors  on  the 
1st  inst.  unanimously  confirmed  the  decision  til  the  su- 
preme court  of  New  York  in  the  mandamus  case,  to 
compel  the  mayor  to  swear  in  the  whig  officers.  Each 
of  the  judges  delivered  formal  opinions. 

The  common  council  on  the  6 h ins’,  proceeded  to  bu- 
siness accordingly,  and  a change  of  the  officers  of  (he 
police  will  be  the  consequence. 

Assistant  alderman  Settles  has  introduced  resolutions 
for  impeaching  the  mayor.  I 

A naval  general  court  martial  is  now  in  session, 
on  board  of  the  United  States  ship  North  Carolina,  in 
New  York, harbor,  composed  of  the  following  members: 

Captain  Francis  II.  Gregory,  president. 

“ Silas  H Stringltam. 

“ Samuel  L.  Breese. 

Com’aer  Hiram  Paulding. 

“ William  J.  MeClunev. 

“ E.  W.  Carpender. 

“ Wliiiarn  D.  Ne  wman. 

Philip  Hamilton,  judge  advocate. 

New  Orleans.  The  Picayune  of  June  26,  remarks: 
“There  are  now  three  hundred  patients  in  the  Charity 
hospital.  The  disease  most  fatal  among  them  is  the 
congestive  fever.’’ 

Oil.  Importation  into  the  United  States  during  Mav, 
1842— Sperm,  24,830  barrels;  whale,  43  830  barrels.-^ 
Ships  24,  barks  10,  brigs  4,  schooners  2.  Tonnage 
11,306.  6 

Pennsylvania  funded  debt.  The  funded  debt  of  the 
state  ot  Pennsylvania  is  held  as  follows: 

By  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  ©9  635,61 3 47 

By  citizens  ol  other  states  of  this  Union,  1.030.537  00 
By  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  20  026,453  00 

By  subjects  of  other  foreign  kingdoms,  3,711.743  00 

Total  amount  of  funded  debt,  $34,674,356  47 

Rhode  Island.  The  triumph  of  the  legal  authorities 
appears  to  be  complete.  A general  review  of  the  troops 
took  place  at  Providence  on  fire  1st  inst.  Every  prepa- 
ration itas  been  made  to  detach  large  forces  of  mounted 
men  in  any  direction  that  may  be  threatened,  at  a mo- 
ments, warning.  • 

The  general  assembly  has  passed  resolutions  for  pay- 
ing off  the  troops.  Expenses  of  the  war  are  estimated 
at  SO  to  $100,000.  Resolutions  have  also  been  adopted 
providing  for  examining  and  disposing  of  the  prisoners. 

The  examination  of  the  prisoners  is  progressing,  and 
a large  portion  of  them  are  discharged,  as  miserable  de- 
luded wretches.  Thomas  F.  Carpenter,  is  the  onlv  re- 
cent arrest  we  have  noticed. 


Rail  road  items.  The  Russian  government  is  nego- 
Mating  a loan  of  two  millions  sterling  with  the  house  o‘ 
Rtiegluz  to  execute  the  railroad  between  St.  Petersburg 
.and  Moscow. 

The  Housatonic  Rail  Road  company  have  assigned 
their  effects  to  the  city  of  Bridgeport.  Indebtedness  of 
the  concern  $40,000. 

The  Camden  and  Amboy  Rail  Road  company,  during 
the  last  year,  have  received  $760,255  23 

And  expended  355  538  76 

Profit  $404,716  43 

Of  this,  $189  590  63  was  paid  for  accruing  interest' 
upon  loans,  leaving  $215,116  79  to  be  divided  to  stock- 
holders—equal  to  7-42.100  percent. 

Seizures.  From  the  Britisli  custom  house  it  appears 
that  in  1841  the  following  seizures  were  made: — Brandy 
12  S39  gallons;  geneva  2,196  gallons;  rum  190  gallons; 
and  wines  251  gallons. 

Stage  coaches  in  the  desert.  The  London  pa- 
pers announce  by  advertisement,  the  establishment 
of  a stage-coach  communication  between  Cairo  and 
Suez!  Here,  says  the  London  Athenaeum,  is  the 
march  of  civiiizationi  But  a few  years  since,  it  was 
supposed  that  camels  or  dromedaries,  from  their 
power  of  enduring  thirst,  could  alone  traverse  those 
arid  plains,  and  penetrate  the  solitude  of  the  desert. 
Now  we  have  hotels  established  at  regular  intervals, 
with  relays  of  horses,  and  a coach  running,  which 
performs  the  journey  regularly  in  about  eighteen 
hours.  The  announcement  at  the  close  of  the  ad- 
vertisement is  amusing:  “Refreshment  and  provi- 
sions supplied  in  the  desert  at  very  moderate  charges.” 

An  iron  steamboat,  intended  for  the  coal  trade  on  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  was  launched  in  N.  York 
on  Wednesday.  She  is  of  230  tons  burthen,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  Erickson’s  propeller. 

Thames  tunnel.  The  whole  of  the  Thames  tunnel, 
1,172  feet  in  length,  is  now  completed,  and,  so  soon  as 
the  stair  case  on  the  Wapping  side  is  erected,  will  be 
opened  as  a public  thoroughfare, 

The  tariff  bill  is  still  under  discussion  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  but  according  to  decisions  of  the 
house  the  discussion  is  to  terminate  in  committee  and 
they  are  to  proeceed  to  vote  upon  Ae  bill  on  Tuesday 
next. 

Tennessee  banks.  The  Nashville  Banner  of  the  29:h 
ult.  savs:  “We  are  authorized  and  requested  by  the  pro- 
per officers  to  announce  that  the  banks  in  Tennessee,  and 
their  branches,  will  rpsutne  specie  payments  on  the  first 
day  of  August  next.’’ 

Trade.  The  New  York  Express  says: — Private  let- 
ters from  England  represent  trade  and  business  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  as  getting  worse.  Many  of  tho 
manufactories  had  stopped.  Cotton  was  depressed,  and 
freights  of  every  description  were  lower  in  England  than 
was  ever  known.  Vessels  were  taking  dry  goods  to 
America  for  six  shillings  per  ton;  thirty  shillings  has 
been  the  customary  price. 

University  Hall,  ( Cambridge ) blown  up.  About  two 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  instant,  this  hall,  near- 
ly new,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the' college  buildings,  was 
blown  up.  Some  villain,  yet  undiscovered  introduced  a 
bomb  shell,  and  set  fire  to  the  fuse.  It  exploded  with 
a tremendous  effect  carrying  away  most  the  upper  part 
of  the  house. 

The  only  person  in  it  at  the  time  was  the  baker  who 
slept  there  in  charge  of  the  building.  He  escaped  seri- 
ous injury. 

Queen  Victoria  has  made  Iter  first  excursion  upon  a' 
railway.  Accompanied  by  Prince  Albert  she  removed 
froni'Winds.-r  to  Buckingham  palace,  by  steam,  on  the 
3;h  June — per  the  Great  Western  railway. 

Vegetable  Ivory.  It  is  said  that  the  French  disco- 
very ships  have  introduced,  from  the  south  seas,  a new 
vegetable,  resembling  the  cocoa  nut,  but  much  smaller. 
When  the  outer  shell  is  removed,  the  interior  presents 
the  appearance,  and  possesses  all  the  properties,  of  the 
finest  ivory.  In  the  manufacture  of  articles  to  which  its 
size  is  adapted,  it  is  supposed  that  this  vegetable  product 
will  entirely  supercede  the  more  cos  ly  tooth  of  the  ele- 
phant. [Southern  Planter. 

Wood.  A London  publication,  some  years  since 
gave  the  following  statement  of  the  comparative  strength 
of  different  kinds  of  wood,  on  the  authority  of  Colonel 
Beau  toy. 

Pitch  Fine,  called  LOOO;  English  Oak,  with  straight  and 
even  fibres,  980;  do.  irregular  and  cross  grained,  867; 
Riga  Fir,  782;  triid  Dantzic  Oak,  663. 

Barlow,  on  the  strength  of  timber,  gives  the  following 
comparative  statement.  Timber  two  inches  square, 
sustains  the  following  weights,  five  feet  from  the  fulcrum; 
Riga  Fir,  169  pounds;  yellow  pine,  139  pound;  pilch 
pine,  256  pounds;  white  pine,  109  pounds;  ash,  217;  teak, 
264  pounds. 

Four  feet  from  the  fulcrum,  Dantzic  oak,  167  pounds; 
riga  fir.  202  pounds;  pitch  pine,  272  pounds;  English  oak, 
21 1 and  253  pounds. 

Wild  Pigeons.  New  speculation.  3.000  live  w ild 
pigeons,  will  arrive  at  5 o’clock  this  afternoon,  at  the 
d.  pot  of  the  Wesrern  rail  road,  by  the  freight  train 
from  Albany  These  pigeons  were  taken  in  Michigan 
a few 1 " ”s  since,  and  are  in  fine  condition. 

[Boston  Times. 
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iT^The  reply  of  Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State, 
to  the  note  of  the  Mexican  Minister  published  in  this 
number,  was  communicated  to  congress  on  the  14th 
instant  by  the  president,  and  will  be  inserted  in  our 
next. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  George  Washington  to  Edmund 
Pendleton,  23 d,  Sept.  1793. 

“You  do  me  no  more  than  justice  when  you  sup- 
pose that  from  motives  of  respect  to  the  legislature, 
(and  I might  add,  from  my  interpretation  of  the  constitu- 
tion,) I give  my  sigrature  to  many  bills  with  which 
my  judgment  is  at  variance.  In  saying  this,  however, 
I allude  to  no  particular  act.  From  the  nature  of  the 
constitution  I must  approve  all  the  parts  of  a bill  or 
reject  il  in  toto.  To  do  the  latter  can  only  be  justified 
upon  the  clear  and  obvious  ground  of  propriety,  and 
I never  bad  such  a confidence  in  my  own  faculty  of 
judging  as  to  be  ever  tenacious  of  the  opinions  1 have 
imbibed  in  doubtful  cases.” 

• BUSINESS  TRANSACTED.  That  the'unhappy 
difference  of  opinion  and  views  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  departments  of  government  as  to 
some  of  the  most  important  measures  now  pressing 
upon  their  attention  has  seriously  obstructed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  business  of  the  session,  and  now  renders 
it  quite  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  probability  of 
reconciling  those  differences,  is  too  true — yet  the 
members  cannot  fairly  be  chargeable  with  neglect- 
ing the  duties  of  legislation,  if  we  compare  the  busi- 
ness they  have  transacted,  with  the  business  transact- 
ed by  any  previous  congress  in  the  same  length  of 
time.  The  house  of  representatives  in  the  last  (the 
26th)  congress,  it  was  ascertained  on  examination,  had 
done  more  business  and  done  it  faster  than  any  that 
had  preceded  it.  Comparing  the  business  done  during 
the  long  session  of  that  congress,  up  to  the  24th  June, 
with  the  business  done  to  the  24th  June  by  the  pre- 
sent house,  we  have  the  following  result: 

2 

Bills  reported 
Bills  passed  the  house 
Senate  bills  passed  the  house 
Printed  reports  of  committees  629 
This  comparison  in  favor  of  the  present  session  as 
to  the  bulk  of  business  transacted,  would  be  eclipsed 
altogether  if  we  compare  the  relative  importance,  and 
intrinsic  difficulties  surrounding  the  questions  which 
have  required  the  attention  and  most  deliberate  exa- 
mination of  the  members;  for  instance,  besides  the 
adjustment  of  a general  tariff  of  duties,  of  itself  a to- 
pic for  a whole  session,  the  investigation  of  the  pub- 
lic expenditures,  the  proposed  reduction  of  our  civil, 
military  and  naval  disbursements,  the  bankrupt  bill, 
saved  by  the  skin  of  its  teeth,  the  bill  which  passed 
the  senate  last  week  after  an  elaborate  discussion, 
designed  to  obviate  the  recurrence  in  future  of  such 
conflicts  between  the  general  government  and  the 
state  authorities,  as  was  experienced  in  the  case  of 
McLeod;  the  apportionment  bill,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


Cong. 

27 th  Cong. 

460 

514 

202 

222 

21 

32 

629 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

British  claims.  Rear  admiral  sir  Charles  Adam, 
reached  the  Belize  on  the  18th  June,  in  the  Illustri- 
ous 1 4,  to  assist  the  British  superintendent  in  enfor- 
cing the  payment  of  the  British  claims.  Carrera  and 
the  members  of  the  government  at  Guatemala  had 
given  assurances  of  the  immediate  payment  of  their 
quota,  and  similar  assurances  had  been  received  from 
the  authorities  of  Honduras — and  measures  were  in 
Vol,  XII— Sis.  20, 


train  to  secure  payment  from  the  other  three  states. 
The  British  negociators  were  peremptory. 

Americ  an  claims.  The  Belize  Gazette  of  the  4th 
inst.  contains  the  following  very  improbable  state- 
ment respecting  a retaliation  for  a robbery  commit- 
ted by  Manuel  Quixano  of  the  custom-house,  in  St. 
John’s  river: 

We  learn  that  a U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  sent  out  by 
the  president  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  a 
robbery  committed  on  the  brig  Galen,  had  arrived 
in  San  Juan’s  river.  The  commander,  having  as- 
certained the  facts  of  the  case,  landed  a party  of 
sailors  and  marines,  took  possession  of  the  best  goods 
in  the  custom-house  and  conveyed  them  on  board  the 
sloop  of  war.  He  demanded  also  a sum  of  money, 
but  as  it  was  not  immediately  paid  he  got  under  way 
for  a cruise,  promising  to  return  in  a fortnight,  when 
it  must  be  forthcoming  or  he  would  take  other  mea- 
sures. 

Lopez  had  resigned  the  presidency  of  Guatemala. 
It  was  offered  to  Carrera,  to  whom  Mr.  Stevens  has 
introduced  us  in  his  travels — he  declined  the  respon- 1 
sibility.  Senor  Rivera  Paz  was  then  chosen.  Vigo-j 
rous  efforts  are  making  to  encounter  Morazan. 

Belgian  colonization.  The  Courier  des  Etats j 
Unis,  says:  “The  company  formed  in  Belgium  to  co-  j 
ionize  a part  of  Central  America,  sent  at  the  end  of 
last  year  a committee  to  examine  the  land,  and  to 
make  choice  of  a suitable  place  for  forming  an  esta-  1 
blishment.  The  members  of  this  commission  are  ! 
now  in  New  York,  on  their  return  to  Europe.  The  i 
objects  of  the  mission  have  heen  successfully  accom- 
plished. M.  Colonel  Puydt,  chief  of  the  expedition,  I 
has  obtained  from  the  government  of  Guatemala  the 
concession  of  the  district  known  under  the  name  of. 
Santo  Thomas,  situated  between  the  river  Montagna 
and  lake  Isabel.  On  this  territory  is  comprised  the 
bay  of  St.  Thomas  of  Castile,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ' 
gulf  of  Honduras.  If  the  account  published  by  Mr.  ! 
Montgomery,  envoy  of  the  U.  States  to  Guatemala 
in  1838,  may  be  credited,  this  bay  may  become  one 
of  the  finest  ports  in  the  world,  and  the  surrounding 
lands  are  highly  favorable  for  the  site  of  a great  city, 
which  by  its  proximity  with  the  Montagna,  naviga- 
ble in  a considerable  part  of  its  course,  will  in  a 
short  time  acquire  a commercial  importance  very 
desirable  forthestates  of  Central  America.  It  is  there, 
it  is  said,  that  the  Belgian  company  proposes  to  es- 
tablish its  colony,  and  to  open  a communication  with  : 
the  Montagna  by  either  a road  or  canal  of  only  four 
leagues  length.  There  is  reason  to  believe  if  these 
projects  succeed,  with  the  chances  in  its  favor,  which  1 
the  patient  character  and  laborious  habits  of  the  Bel-  j 
grans  promise,  that  Central  America  will  arouse  from 
the  torpor  in  which  she  has  been  dormant  since  the 
Spanish  conquest.”  The  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment is  doubted  by  some  of  the  New  York  papers. 

A Belgian  journal  contains  the  following  fanciful 
passage:  “To  ensure  permanent  peace  upon  the  con- 
tinent, the  great  powers,  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  assuring  colonies  to  all  the  people  of  Europe,  are 
about  to  re-assemble  in  congress  at  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
to  make  a partition  of  the  immense  and  fertile  lands 
yet  unoccupied  upon  the  globe.  Every  nation  will 
be  legally  in  possession  of  a territory  equal  to  that! 
of  the  mother  country,  and  will  obtain  a right  of 
protection  by  contribution  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
neutral  fleet,  destined  for  the  police  of  the  seas,  and 
to  defend  the  colonists  against  the  attacks  of  which 
they  may  be  the  object,  as  well  as  to  exercise  the 
right  of  visit.” 

MEXICO. 

The  brig  Petersburg  has  brought  dates  from  Vera 
Cruz  of  10th,  and  Mexico  of  6th  ult  to  N.  York. 

The  constituent  congress  assembled  on  the  1st  June 
in  virtue  of  the  law  of  convocation  decreed  by  the 
provisional  president.  The  first  10  days  would  be 
occupied  in  verifying  the  powers  of  the  deputies. 

The  military  forces  assembled  by  Santa  Anna  at 
great  pains,  amount  not  to  60  as  had  been  reported, 
hut  to  35,000  men  at  most.  They  are  destined  in  ap- 
pearance for  the  invasion  of  Texas,  the  old  object 
always  projected,  never  realizedand  which  will  end 
in  smoke.  They  are  designed  by  Santa  Anna  to  main- 
tain his  own  power  at  home. 

The  United  States  frigate  Macedonian  has  arrived 
at  Pensacola  from  Vera  Cruz.  When  she  left,  the 
yellow  fever  was  very  bad,  deaths  30  or  40  per  day, 
and  was  very  bad  also  at  Tampico.  Commodore 
Wilkinson  furnished  the  editor  of  the  Pensacola  Ga- 


zette with  several  interesting  documents  lately  is- 
sued by  the  Mexican  government,  and  published  in 
the  Diario,  at  Mexico.  They  are  all  aimed  against 
Texas,  and  against  the  United  States  for  allowing  so 
much  aid  as  has  been  given  to  Texas  by  American 
citizens  within  the  United  States. 

The  first  paper  is  a circular  to  Mexican  diploma- 
tic and  consular  agents  in  Europe  and  America.  It 
states  the  constant  solicitude  and  recent  preparations 
of  the  Mexican  government  for  the  “re-oonquest  of 
the  department  ot  Texas;”  complains  that  “the  go- 
vernment and  subordinate  and  local  authorities”  of 
the  United  States  have  “tolerated  tranquilly,  con- 
tentedly, and  impassively  the  numerous  public  meet- 
ing which  are  held,  the  armaments  and  other  aids  of 
war  that  her  citizens  send  constantly  to  Texas;” 
and  announces  that  Santa  Anna  has  “protested 
formally  and  repeatedly  against  such  an  open  vio- 
lation of  the  principles  of  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  of  the  treaties  of  friendship  which  had  been 
formed.” 

Enclosed  in  this  circular  arc  circulars  addressed  to 
the  diplomatic  ministers  of  England,  France,  Spain, 
Prussia,  and  the  United  States,  and  a special  note 
addressed  to  the  hon.  Daniel  Webster,  secretary  of 
state  of  the  United  States,  both  dated,  on  the  31st  of 
May.  These  papers  are  directed  to  be  published  as 
fully  as  possible,  by  the  Mexican  agents,  throughout 
Europe  and  America. 

The  circular  addressed  to  foreign  ministers  is  full 
of  reproaches  against  the  United  States  for  having 
suffered,  in  the  presence  of  its  authorities,  the  re- 
cruiting and  arming  of  volunteers  and  furnishing  of 
munitions  of  war  against  Mexico  and  on  behalf  of 
Texas;  states  the  formal  and  repeated  protest  of 
Mexico  against  these  breaches  of  the  law  of  nations 
and  the  faith  of  treaties;  and  recites  that  these  ex- 
planations are  made  to  the  end  that  the  other  govern- 
ments may  be  apprised  of  such  acts,  and  know  that 
“Mexico,  without  desiring  to  disturb  the  relations 
which  subsist  with  the  United  States,  well  know3 
how  it  may  be  proper  to  manifest  and  cause  to  be 
appreciated  the  justice  which  accompanies  her,  and 

which  she  considers  based  upon  the  law  of  nations 

making  use  of  all  that  her  honor  and  dignity  impera- 
tively demand.”  [JY.  F.  Stand. 

We  copy  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce the  following  translation  of  a letter,  address- 
ed by  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  republic  of  Mexi- 
co to  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States,  but 
published  at  Mexico  before  it  had  left  that  country 
on  its  way  to  the  United  States: 

National  palace,  Mexico,  May  3],  1S42. 

A few  days  since,  the  undersigned,  minister  of  fo- 
reign relations  of  the  Mexican  republic,  had  the  ho- 
nor to  address  the  honorable  secretary  of  state  of  the 
United  States,  protesting  formally  to  that  republic 
in  the  name  of  his  excellency  the  provisional  presi- 
dent, against  the  continual  hostilities  and  aggressions 
committed  by  citizens  of  those  states  upon  the  Mexi- 
can territory.  A favorable  change  might  have  been 
hoped  for  in  consequence;  but  it  seems  necessary,  by 
reason  of  a continuance  of  those  aggressions,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  honorable  secretary  of  state  tc> 
the  subject  anew,  on  account  of  the  undeniable  to- 
lerance which  has  heen  and  continues  to  be  extended 
to  the  enemies  of  a nation  sincerely  friendly,  and 
bound  by  the  solemn  treaty  compacts  which  unite 
the  two  republics. 

In  that  note,  after  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  se- 
cretary the  circumspection  with  which,  ever  since 
the  revolution  in  Texas  broke  out,  the  government  of 
Mexico  has  endeavored  to  conduct,  iis  relalions  with 
the  United  States  in  order  to  avoid  a rupture  between 
two  nations  which,  on  account  of  their  importance 
and  other  grave  considerations,  seemed  destined  to 
control  the  policy  and  destiny  of  the  vast  and  fertile 
American  continent,  the  undersigned  flattered  him- 
self with  the  idea  that  tiie  cabinet  of  Washington 
would  not  protect,  either  openly  or  secretlv,  nor  in 
any  way,  the  scandalous  usurpation  of  a part  of  our 
acknowledged  national  territory.  But  he  has  the 
pain  to  infer  from  the  acts  palpable  to  the  whole 
world,  that  the  said  cabinet  of  the  United  States  and 
the  subordinate  and  local  authorities  are  pursuing  a 
course  of  conduct  entirely  contrary  to  the  most  sa- 
cred principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  to  the  so- 
lemn treaties  of  friendship  which  exist  between  the 

two  nations.  Of  this,  sufficient  evidence  is  afforded 

by  the  allowance  of  noisy  political  meetings  at  vari- 
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'oil*  places  in  said  states,  the  preparation  r.f  arma- 
ments, the.  ( mbarkation  ; f large  numbers  nf  volun- 
teers, and  the  disposition  and  endeavor,  as  fa'fos  con- 
venient and  practicable,  to  aid  the  Texians.  and  pro- 
mote the  invasion  of  a neighboring  and  friendly  re- 
public. 

Such  conduct  the  Mexican  government  cannot 
comprehend;  and  although  animated  with  a sincere 
desire  that  the  relations  now  happily  existing  be- 
tween this  republic  and  the  United  State?  may  not 
suffer  the  least  alteration,  it  feels  bound  in  frankness 
to  repeat,  in  the  most  formal  manner,  its  former  pro- 
test against  the  tolerance  before  mentioned,  a conti- 
nuance of  which  it  will  regard  as  a positive  act  of 
hostility  against  this  republic,  and  will  regulate  its 
conduct  as  justice,  its  own  interests,  and  the  national 
dignity  may  demand. 

The  undersigned  hopes  that  the  secretary  will  be, 
pleased  to  reply  as  promptly  as  the  importance  of  the 
subject  demands,  and  avails  himself  of  ihe  opportu- 
nity to  repeat  to  him  the  assurances  of  the  distin- 
guished consideration  with  which  he  subscribes  him- 
sell  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J J.  MARIA  DE  BOCANEGRA. 


FOREIGN  ITEMS. 

Steam  navigation  on  the  Danube.  Tn  1841,  the  ntrni- 
ber  ol  travellers  by  steam  on  this  river  was  170  078 
an.llhe  weight  of  merchandise  transported  was  513  576 
quintals;  being  an  increase  of  44.785  traveller?  and  of 
144,913  quintals,  over  the  preceding  year.  We  note 
these  lacts  with  the  more  satisfaction,  as  a few  years 
a,ro  this  great  artery  of  navigation  from  the  east  to  the 
west  of  Europe  was  not  ploughed  by  a single  vesspl. 
This  river  is  therefore  destined  to  perform  a grand  part 
ja  Uie  commercial  movement  of  Europe  with  the  east 
lu  fact,  when  the  canal  “Louis,”  in  the  construction 
of  which  Bavaria  is  engaged  with  so  commendable  a 
perseverance  shall  join  the  Mayneand  Diriube,  the 
Rhine  wnl  tind  itself  in  direct  water  communieati  m 
with  the  Black  sea;  and  who  can  calcula’e  the  Iruit- 
ful  consequences  of  such  a communication,  tiic  dream 
in  time  gone  of  Charlemagne. 

English  emigration.  Lord  Stanly  has  1 a tel  v intro- 
duced into  parliament  a bill,  which  if  adopted  will 
exercise  a new  influence  on  the  direction  of  emigra- 
tion, and  will  have  the  effect  of  turning  the  current 
of  the  poorer  classes  to  the  Australian  colonies  in- 
stead of  America,  and  permit  those  only  of  rather 
hi  dier  means  to  the  latter  country.  By  the  United 
States  laws  which  permit  foreign  vessels  to  transport 
two  individuals  to  five  tons,  the  passage  of  a family 
of  six  individuals  from  England  to  the  United  States 
would  cost  .£21  sterling  or  §105;  while  hy  the  Eng- 
lish laws  which  permit  every  vessel  totransp  irt  lour 
individuals  to  six  tons  the  passage  of  a similar  family, 
to  Quebec  or  Halifax  would  cost  only  =£6  or  §30. 
This  difference  of  price  causes  most  ol  the  English 
emigrants  to  ship  for  Canada  or  Nova  Scotia,  whence 
they° make  their  way  by  land  to  the  states.  But  the 
British  government  desires  the  emigration  to  be  di- 
rected to  her  Asiatic  or  Australian  colonies,  as  n 
perfectly  comprehends  the  resources  that  might  he 
drawn  from  those  fertile  lands  and  begins  to  fear  se- 
riously tor  the  fate  of  its  possessions  in  America.  To 
obtain  this  purpose,  the  bill  of  Lord  Stanly  proposes 
to  assimilate  tne  laws  of  transport  to  Canada  to  those 
of  tne  United  Stales,  and  to  reduce  the  duties  impos- 
ed on  the  vessels  which  go  to  Q.ebec  or  Halifax. 
If  then  a family  of  six  can  be  transported  to  Austra- 
lia for  ->35  instead  of  11)5  which  a voyage  to  Ameri- 
ca would  cost,  it  is  evident  that  il  they  could  not  pay 
the  latter,  which  is  the  case  with  nine-tenths  ol  Eng- 
lish emigrants,  they  will  be  obliged  to  choose  the 
former.  Thus  the  poorer  classes  will  be  lelt  two 
alternatives,  either  to  remain  at  home  and  die  oi 
hunger  or  to  go  and  enjoy  abundance  in  the  ferule 
countries  of  New  Holland,  New  Zealand,  Van  Die 
man’s  land,  or  a host  of  other  islands  in  the- same 
zone.  !Aee- 
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THE  ARMY. 

GENERAL  ORDERS,  NO.  40. 

Head  quarters  of  the  army , adft  genl's  office. 

Washington,  July  12,  iS42. 

I.  The  general-in-chief  has  received  the  follow- 
in  r order  through  the  department  of  war: 

War  department , July  11,  1842. 

The  great  improvement  which  has  been  made  in 
the  faculty  of  intercourse  between  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  Union 
since  the  organization  of  military  divisions,  renders 
correspondence  betw  een  the  general  head  quarters  of 
the  army  and  the  military  geographical  departments 
so  rapid,  that  divisions  aie  deemed  no  longer  neces- 
sary. The  circuitous  transmission  of  important 
communications  caused  by  that  orgarnzati  m has 
sometimes  ueen  found  inconvenient  tj  the  public  ser- 


vice; and  may  prove  seriously  detrimental.  Tr  view, 
therefore,  of  Ihe  great  importance  of  a direct, 
prompt,  and  immediate  correspondence  between  the 
executive  arid  (lie  major  general  commanding  the 
army  ori  the  one  part,  and  the  commanders  of  the 
several  military  departments  on  the  other,  the  presi- 
dent directs  that  the  two  military  geographical  divi- 
sions be  discontinued. 

Circumstances  have  varied  so  much  since  the  mili- 
tary geographical  departments  were  established  that 
a new  arrangement  has  become  expedient;  and  the 
major  general  commanding  the  army  will  therefore 
report  for  the  approbation  of  the  president  such  a 
plan  for  districting  the  United  States  into  military 
departments,  with  a commander  to  each,  not  exceed- 
ing- ten,  as  may  he  deemed  advisable,  with  a view  to 
the  direction  of  the  military  force  which  may  at  any- 
time be  employed  within  them. 

.1.  C.  SPENCER. 

IT.  The  following  arrangement  of  military  geo- 
graphical departments  having  been  duly  submitted 
arid  approved,  under  the  foregoing  instructions,  the 
same  is  hereby  published  for  the  government  of  the 
army: 

Department  No.  1 — West  Florida,  and  the  states  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and 
Kentucky  head  quarters,  from  the  ]?t  of  November 
to  the  30t  1 1 of  June,  in  each  year,  at  New  Orleans, 
and  for  the  rental  ider  of  the  year  at  the  bay  of  St. 
Louis,  or  B iton  Rouge,  as  the  comm  mder  rn  ly  elect. 

Department  No.  2 — The  country  west  of  the  Mis- 
si-sippi,  north  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  south  of 
37th  degree  of  north  latitude.  Headq  tarters,  Fort 
Smith. 

Department  No.  3 — The  state  of  Missouri,  (above 
the  37th  degree  of  north  latitude),  the  state  of  llli 
noi?,  the  Iowa  territory,  that  part  of  the  Wiskonsau 
territory  west  of  the  13th  degree  of  longitude  west 
from  Washington,  and  the  I dian  country  north  and 
vest  of  the  lines  indicated.  Headquarters,  Jeffer- 
son Barracks. 

Department  No.  4 — The  states  of  Indiana,  Ohio, 
and  Michigan,  Ihe  part  of  the  Wiskonsan  territory 
n it  included  in  department  No.  3,  and  the  Indian 
country  north.  Headquarters,  Detroit. 

Department  No.  5 — 1’he  states  of  Pennsylvania,  N. 
York,  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  R. 
island.  Headquarters,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Department  No.  6 — The  states  of  Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire,  and  Maine.  Headquarters,  Port- 
land. 

Department  No.  7 — The  states  of  Delaware,  Ma- 
ryland. and  Virginia.  Headquarters,  Fort  Monroe. 

Department  No.  8 — The  states  of  North  Carolina 
South  Carolina,  ami  Georgia.  Headquarters,  Sulli- 
van’s Island,  harbor  of  Charleston. 

Department  No.  9 — (Temporary.)  East  and  Mid- 
dle Florid  i.  Headq  carters  in  the  field. 

III.  Brevet  Major  General  Gaines  is,  for  the  pre- 
sent, assigned  to  department  No  1.  and  Brigadier 
General  ‘.Vool  to  department  No.  5. 

IV.  The  senior  officer  in  com  mand  of  troops  in  a 
iep  irtment  will  command  such  department  until  an 
>tticer  of  higher  rank  shall  be  sent  to  the  same. 

V.  Commanders  of  the  respective  department 
will  n it  leave  their  headquarters,  on  tours  of  in- 
spection, without  giving  the  earliest  notice  thereof 
;m  anticipation,  if  practicable)  to  general  headquar- 
ters. They  will  also  promptly  report  their  return, 
together  with  such  observations  on  the  state  and  con- 
ditio.i of  the  troops  and  the  frontiers  inspected,  as  the 
good  of  the  service  am!  the  general  regulations  for 
the  ar.ny  may  req  lire. 

R.  JONE3,  adj.  gen. 

By  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Scott: 

THE  NAVY. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Warren,  at  Norfolk,  has  changed 
officers,  commander  VV.  M.  Armstrong  succeeds  com- 
mander Williamson.  T.  Turner,  O.  rf.  Gilson  and 
J.  A.  Winslow,  are  his  lieutenants. 

U.  S.  ships  Fairfield,  Com.  lYI  >rgan,  arid  Preble, 
capt.  Vouchees,  arrived  at  Gibraltar  May  28,  and 
sa.led  same  day,  destination  not  reported. 

A marine  on  board  the  United  States  frigate  Con- 
gress, ui  Portsmouth,  got  asleep  on  las  post,  fell 
overtioard  and  was  drowned  on  tne  1st  mst. 

BRITISH  NAVY. 

A late  English  pap.-r,  in  an  article  on  the  subject 
of  the  British  naval  preparations  lor  war,  says:  “ i'he 
determination  of  France  to  build  seventy-three  steam 
frigates  above  the  size  of  those  in  the"  British  navy 
lias  given  our  government  great  concern,  as  the 
country  is  not  in  a state  to  bond  an  equal  number  of 
the  same  class  t>  cope  with  them.  Accordingly,  ihe 
admiralty  assembled  the  master  shipwright's  at  Wool- 
wich d »ck  yard,  and  formed  a committee  of  the 
royal  builders  to  devise  the  best  means  to  protect  our 
Ime-uf-uattle  ships  Iro  n the  certain  destruction 
which  our  enemies  intended  by  their  formidable  pre- 


parations to  visit  them  with.  Ail  the  large  ships 
building  at  the  royal  dock-yards  were  stopped  pro- 
ceeding with  for  some  time — the  Albion,  Aboukir 
Exmoulh,  Prioress  Royal.  Hannibal  and  VH-u-in:  ’ 
until  a plan  should  lie  determined  upon  to  make  them 
adequate  to  repulse  the  steamships  of  the  French 
and  American  navies.  It  has  therefore  been  deter- 
mined upon  to  fortify  their  bows  and  sterns  with 
long  681b.  guns,  to  keep  them  at  a respectable  dis- 
tance, and  which  will'enable  our  large  class  ships  to 
approach  the  harbors  and  towns  on  the  coast  of 
America  or  France  and  destroy  them  at  pleasure, 
without  the  power  of  our  enemies’  battery  cannon 
being  aide  to  injure  them,  as  our  ships  will  be  able 
to  keep  out  of  their  reach.  Our  steam-ships  are  all 
to  be  fitted  forthwith  with  long  681b.  guns,  and  the 
experiments  going  forward  at  Woolwich  are  intend- 
ed to  make  them  impregnable  in  running  up  the  har- 
bors of  brother  Jonathan  and  those  of  our  friends  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  English  channel.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel’s  government  are  quite  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity of  preserving  onr  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  and  are 
determined  not  to  give  America,  France,  or  oursub- 
fle  enemy  Russia,  any  chance  of  gaining  the  ascen- 
dancy on  that  element  of  which  we  have  so  long 
been  the  mistress.  England  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
them,  were  they  all  openly,  a?  they ‘are  secretly, 
combined  against  us.  We  will  beat  them,  as  we 
have  before  done,  over  and  over  again.  [John  Bull. 

COLLECTION  OF  IHE  REVENUE-  Official 
circulars.  The  folio  ving  circulars  tune  been  i?s ued 
by  the  first  comptroller  of  the  treasury,  to  the  col- 
ectors of  the  several  ports: 

CIRCULVRS  TO  COLLECTORS. 

Treasury  depart  ment , compt's  office,  June  23,  1842. 

Sir:  As  the  existing  la  v3  direct  important  altera- 
tions  to  be  made  in  the  duties  to  be  collected  on  ar- 
ticles imparted  into  the  United  States,  from  and  af- 
ter the  30th  day  of  June,  1842,  it  is  proper  that  [ 
should  require  you  to  pr  iceed,  from  and  after  that 
lay,  until  otherwise  directed  by  la  w,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  duties  as  prescribed  by  the  acts  of  congress 
if  March,  1833,  a id  September,  1841 — which,  to- 
gether, provide,  that  from  and  -after  said  day,  duties 
shall  be  levied,  collec.ted,  and  paid,  in  ready  money, 

■ m all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  imported  into 
lie  United  Slates,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent,  on 
the  value  thereof,  at  the  port  where  the  same  shall  bo 
entered — excepting  always  those  articles  which  are 
enumerated  in  the  sg id  acts,  or  either  of  them,  as 
being  thereby  made  free— also,  that  1 should  request 
you  to  be  careful,  that  the  said  value  shall  be  accu- 
rately ascertained  by  the  appraisers,  or  other  proper 
officers  or  persons  at  your  port — who  should  deter- 
mine the  same  with  just  reference  to  the  quantities 
and  manner  in  which  the  several  articles  are  there 
sold  by  importers,  and  to  the  prices  obtained  at  cash 
sales  in  the  fair  and  regular  course  of  trade. 

I remain  with  great  respect,  your  ob’t  serv’t, 
JAMES  W.vl.  MeCULLOH,  comptroller. 

To , collector. 

June  25,  1842. 

Sir:  As  congress  have  this  day  passed  a bill  pro- 
viding that  all  laws,  existing  and  in  force  on  the  1st 
day  of  June,  1842,  regulating  and  fixing  the  amount 
and  rate  of  duties  to  be  levied  and  collected  on 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  imported  into  the  U. 
States,  and  prescribing  the  mode  of  collecting  the 
same,  a id  all  prov  isions  relating  thereto,  shalf con- 
tinue and  be  in  force,  as  they  existed  at  that  day,  un- 
til the  first  day  of  August — at  whi  •!)  ti  ne,  if  there  be 
no  further  legislation  on  the  subject,  the  laws  for 
laying  and  collecting -aluties  shall  be  the  same  as  * 
though  the  said  bill  had  not  been  passed — any  thine- 
in  any  other  act  to  the  contrary,  in  any  wise,  not- 
withstanding; but,  as  the  said  bill  'till  requires  the  ap- 
probation of  the  president  to  become  a law,  it  is  pro- 
per that  I should  req  lire  you  to  proceed  in  the  col- 
lection of  duties,  from  and  alter  the  3dih  day  of 
June,  1842,  provisionally,  as  you  did  on  the  first  day 
of  said  month,  and,  also,  in  the  manner  you  are  re- 
quired to  do,  by  the  circular  issued  from  this  office 
ou  the  23d  inst.,  and  to  defer  your  ascertainment  of 
the  duties  proper  to  he  finally  exacted,  and  your  de- 
cision as  to  ttie  mode  of  payment  to  be  enforced,  un- 
til you  shall  be  advised  as  to  what  will  be  the  actual 
state  of  the.  law,  ami  proceedings  thereby  definitely 
required,  from  and- after  the  expiration  of  this 
mouth,  as  you  will  be,  by  a circular  that  shall  be 
issued  from  this  office,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  July 
next. 

I remain  with  great  respect,  your  ob’nt  serv’t, 
JAMES  VVM.  MeCULLOH,  comptroller. 

To , collector. 

Treasury  department,  compt's  office,  July  1, 1842. 

Sir:  The  oill  p issed  by  congresk  on  toe  25th  day 
of  June,  1842,  to  regulate  and  fix  the  rates  of  duties 
on  imports,  from  the  end  of  said  m mth  until  the  1st 
day  of  August,  not  having  become  law,  by  reason 
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of  Ihe  president  having  returned  the  same  to  the 
house  of  representatives,  with  the  objections  tlieret  >. 
you  will  pr  iceed  to  levy  and  collect  duties  in  ready 
money,  on  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  impor- 
ted in  your  district,  after  the  30th  day  of  June,  1812. 
at  the  rate  of  20  per  rent,  on  the  value  thereof  at 
the  port  of  entry;  except  those  articles  which  are 
enumerated  in  the  5lh  section  of  the  act  of  congress, 
of  the  2d  day  of  March,  1833,  and  in  the  I t section 
of  the  act  of  the  11th. day  of  September,  1811 — or, 
in  either  of  the  said  sections,  as  being  thereby  male 
free;  and  excepting,  also,  muriatic  a id,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  other  articles,  expressly  mentioned  and 
provided  for  in  the  said  act  of  11th  September,  1841, 
to  he  admitted  on  the  payment  of  the  rates  of  duly 
imp  ised  ori  them  respectively  under  the  existing 
laws;  but  those  rates,  except  such  as  were  specific, 
must  he  levied  however,  on  the  value  of  the  article 
at  the  port  of  entry;  and  this  value  is  to  he  deter- 
mined by  t tie  appraiser,  in  all  cases  with  just  refer- 
ence to  quantities  aid  manner  in  widen  articles  arc 
respectively  sold  by  importers,  and  to  the  prices 
which  they  obtain  for  lliem  at  cash  sales  in  the  fair 


maillin  j three  tenths  Then  convs  the  third -sec- 
tion, which  is  in  the  following  words: 

'■‘lie  it  further  enacted,  »That  until  the  thirtieth  day 
of  June,  one  th  msand  eight  hundred  and  fortv-t  vo, 
the  duties  imposed  by  existing  laws,  as  modified  by 
this  art,  shall  re  nain  and  continue  to  he  collected. 
Arid  from  and  after  the  day  last  affresaid,  all  duties 
upon  imports  shall  he  collected  in  ready  money;  and  all 
credits  now  allowed  by  law,  in  the  payment  ot  du- 
ties, shall  be,  an  I hereby  are,  ab  dished;  and  such 
duties  sh  ill  be  laid  fur  the  purpose  of  raising  such  reve- 
nue as  in  ly  be  necessary  la  an  economical  administration 
of  Ihe  government : and  from  and  after  the  day  last 
aforesaid,  the  duties  required  to  be  paid  hy  .lu  .v_on 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  shall  he  assessed  upon 
Ihe  value  thereof  at  Ills  part  where  the  same  shall  be  en- 
tered, usder  SUCH  REGULATION’S  AS  MAY  BE  PRESCRIB- 
ED BY  LAW. 

“Besides  the  foregoing  provision  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  law  for  bringing  down  existing  duties  to 
the  level  of  2d  per  rent,  another  act  was  passed  at 
the  extra  session  of  last  year  for  bringing  certain 
other  duties,  which  were  below  21)  per  rent,  up  to 


and  regular  course  of  trade  at  the'  port  of  entry;  the  . that  level,  and  for  imposing  duties  not  exceeding  20 
sum  of  the  duty  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  20  percent;  per  cent,  on  a large  number  of  articles  previously 
on  the  value  of  any  article  at  the  port  of  entry  will  free  of  duty. 

in  eaeb  case  be  the  one-sixth  part  of  the  price  aseer-  “In  determining  the  construction  of  the  aforesaid 
tained  as  aforesaid,  at  which  importers  sell  articles; ' third  section,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  it  was  the 
and  the  officers  or  persons  appraising  any  article, 
having  ascertained  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold,  or 
will  sell,  should  report  the  value  of  such  article  at  a 
rate  or  sum,  which  with  20  per  cent  added  thereto, 
will  amount  to  said  price;  for  instance — if  a bale  of 
cloth  was  under  : heir  examination,  and  they  found  it 
would  sell  in  manner  aforesaid,  at  Ihe  price  of  six 
dollars  per  yard,  the  appraisers  should  report  the 
value  thereof,  at  said  port,  to  be  five  dollars  per 
yard — because  this  rate  of  20  per  cent  added,  would 
produce  six  dollars,  the  ascertained  market  value  of 
the  cloth.  With  respect,  your  ob’t  servant, 

JAMES  W.  iVicCULLOH,  comptroller. 

The  tariff  and  Ihe  collectors.  The  Dost  n Courier 
says:  “In  this  city,  and  other  cities  that  we  have 
heard  from,  all,  or  almost  all,  the  duties  demanded 
by  the  collectors  are  paid  under  legal  protest.  It  is 
contended  that  there  is  no  law  now  in  existence  en- 
forcing duties  upon  imports,  but  that  there  is  a la  w 
providing  that  no  duties  shall  be  levied  of  more  than 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.” 

The  New  York  Journal  of  C immerce  of  the  5th 
inst.  has  the  following  paragraph  on  this  subject: 

Duties.  The  treasury  department  has  upon  full 
advisement  ordered  duties  to  be  charged  on  the  home 
valuation  or  the  short  price;  that  is,  tiie  price  before 
the  duty  is  put  on.  -- 

For  instance,  sugar  whi”h  is  worth  five  cents  a 
pound,  short  price,  for  exportation,  but  six  cents  lor 
consumption,  will  be  clurged  twenty  per  cent,  duty 
on  five  cents,  which  being  one  cent,  the  long  price 
will  stand  six  cents. 

The  merchants  are  entering  their  goods  and  pay- 
ing the  duties  in  cash,  generally  with  a protest. 

T he  Boston  Mail  says:  “We  understand  that  suits 
have  already  been  instituted  against  the  collector  of 
this  p rt,  lor  compelling  the  payment  of  duties  in 
accordance  with  Hie  recent  “circular”  from  Wash- 
ington Thus  is  the  government  not  only  without 
any  certain  law  for  the  collection  of  revenue,  but  is 
in  a lair  way  to  lose  all  the  duties,  and  be  saddled 
with  costs  into  the  bargain.  A. as,  to  what  a pitch 
ot  misery  and  degradation  is  this  great  country  re- 
duced by  l lie  muiish  obstinacy  of  one  man,  who 
wishes  to  set  up  his  own  opinion  as  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.” 

The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  says:  “It  is  a ques- 
tion of  doubt  among  lawyers,  whether,  under  the  ex- 
isting la.vs,  any  duties  whatever  can  be  collected  on 
“goods,  wares,  and  merchandise”  imported  into  the 
United  States  since  the  3dLh  ot  June  last.  The  ques- 
tion depends  solely  upon  the  construction  to  be  pul 
upon  the  third  section  of  the  compromise  act,  pass- 
ed March  2,  1833.  To  enaole  the  reader  to  under- 
stand the  true  purport  of  that  section,  it  is  necessary 
to  advert  only  to  the  following  provisions  of  the  aU. 

The  object  of  the  act  appears  to  have  beer),  not  to 
estauiish  a permanent  revenue  system,  but  to  make 
a gradual  reduction  and  equalization  of  existing  du- 
ties, during  a period  of  leu  years,  preparatory  to. the 
establishment  of  new  regulations  by  law,  to  oe  bas- 
ed on  the  principle  ol  assessing  ail  duties  on  a home 
valuation.  1 lie  first  seeli  .n  ol  the  act  provides  for 
tlie  repeal,  In  certain  proportions,  at  six  successive 


intention  of  t lie  law  to  aboli-li  the  residuum' of  duty, 
after  the  successive  repeals,  amounting  to  20  per 
cent.;  but  Ihe  only  question  is,  whether  it  lias  dune 
so  in  fact,  by  abolishing  the  mode  by  which  they 
were  by  law  assessed  in  another  mode,  for  which 
there  is  no  legal  provision^and,  in  express  terms, 
“under  such  regulations  as  may  he  prescribed  by 
law,”  when  in  fact  it.  is  notorious  that  no  such  regu- 
lations have  been  prescribed  by  law. 

“In  assessing  dulies  heretofore,  on  merchandise 
imported,  founded  on  the  invoice  value  thereof,  ve- 
rified in  the  mode  prescribed  by  law,  the  officers  of 
the  customs  were  required  to  proceed  according  to 
the  regulations  so  prescribed.  But  in  assessing  du- 
ties on  Ihe  value  of  the  goods  at  the  port  where  they 
are  entered,  the  collectors  would  he  entirely  without 
chart  or  compass  to  direct  them  in  the  course  of 
proceeding.  What  is  to  he  te>t  of  value?  Who  is 
to  lie  the  judge?  Is  ali  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
collector?  is  the  collector  of  each  port  to  make  his 
own  regulations?  These  questions  seemed  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  law  itself,  which • requires  that  they 
shall  be  assessed  “under  such  regulations  as  may  lie 
prescribed  by  law,”  and,  in  the  absence  of  all  such 
regulations,  no  assessment  can  be  legally  made. 

“We  understand  that  circulars  from  the  treasury 
department  at  Washington  have  been  addressed  to 
the  collectors  of  the  several  ports,  requiring  them  to 
assess  the  20  per  cent,  duty  on  all  merchandise  not 
free  under  the  above  named  laws,  on  a valuation  to 
be  made  at  the  respective  places  of  importation,  by 
the  appraisers  and  other  officers  of  the  customs;  the 
mode  of  proceeding  not  being  very  definitely  pre- 
scribed, and  consequently  left,  in  a great  measure,  to 
the  discretion  of  the  collectors.  Whether  such  pro- 
ceedings will  be  suffered  to  stand,  in  lieu  of  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  la.v,  we  presume  will  be  deter- 
mined in  the  last  resort  by  the  courts. of  law.” 

TREASURY  AGENT.  T.  F.  Robinson,  Esq.  of 
Harrisburg,  Fa.  has  been  appointed  as  treasury  agent 
of  the  U.  Slates,  to  proceed  to  Europe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disposing  of  twelve  millions  of  government 
stock.  Noticing  this  appointment,  the  B iston  Atlas 
sa\s:  “The  same  steamer  which  carries  out  the  news 
of  the  appointment,  also  takes  the  veto  of  the  bill, 
providing,  we  presume,  among  oilier  things  fur  the 
payment  of  ttie  interest  accruing  upon  the  loan. 
Whether  Mr.  Robinson  will  proceed,  under  cir  u.n- 
stunces  calculated  to  affect  s,o  injuriously  the  accom- 
plishment of  Ins  obje  t,  we  have  not  learned,  but  we 
think  it  would  be  equally  well,  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned, that  lie  should  remain  at  home.  There  is 
not  the  most  distant  probability  of  liegoeiatiug  a Joan 
in  Europe,  while  our  public  affairs  are  in  their  pre- 
sent u 1 1 propitious  position.  No  capitalist  there  will 
loan  our  government  a d .liar,  until  some  definite  and 
permanent  system  ol  revenue  is  established.” 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  senate  of  New  Hampshire  did  not  concur 
with  the  house  of  representatives  in  the  passage  of 
periods,  ol  all  excess  of  existing  duties  over  2d  per  resolutions  refusing  to  district  the  slate  for  the  choice 

of  cougressi jnal  r.: prose  italives,  agreeaUiy  to  the 
late  act  oi  congress^tiut  adopted  others,  which  the 
house  did  not  concur  ill. 

The  saDjecl  lays  over  of  course.  By  districting 
the  stale  Hie  p.i'ty  at  present  m tne  majority  would 


cent,  ad  valorem,  including  not  only  those  which 
Were  originally  aJ  valorem  in  their  form,  but  those 
which  were  Specific,  viz:  on  the  31st  of  December, 
in  the  years  1833,  ’35,  37,  aad  '3J,  each  one-tenth  of 

suen  excess,  u.i  tne  31si  ol  December,  1841.  three  ( , _ 

tenths  of  said  excess;  aud  June  3J,  1842,  the  re- , lose  some  members. 


RHODE  rSLAN'D. 

BT  HIS  EXCELLENCY  SAMUEL  WARD  KING, 
Gnveror,  Captain  General,  and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Slat:  if  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

By  virtue  of  a resolution  of  Hie  general  assembly 
of  said  state,  1 issue  this  my  proclam  ition,  arid  ap- 
point Thursday,  Ihe  21st  of  July  instant,  as  a day  of 
public  thanksgiving  and  praise:  and  I recommend  to 
the  good  people  of  this  state,  that,  abstaining  from 
all  unnecessary  labor  and  unbecoming  recreation, 
they  on  that  day  assemble  in  their  several  places  of 
public  worship,  and  in  compliance  with  the  resolu- 
tion aforesaid: 

“There  confess  before  the  living  God  their  sins  as 
a people;  ami  with  warm  and  contrite  hearts,  since- 
rely oiler  up  to  the  Father  of  all  Mercies  their  deep 
arid  unaffected  thanksgiving  for  the  signal  interposi- 
tion of  his  kind  and  fatherly  love,  so  recently  and 
strikingly  manifested  in  rescuing  them  from  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war,  anarchy  arid  death;  and  to  beseech 
him  to  impress  this  whole  people  with  an  active 
and  abiding  reverence  for  his  holy  laws,  and  that 
they  be  enabled,  through  the  mercy  of  Jesus  Christ, 
j to  live  in  the  daily  recognition  of  the  great  and  so- 
lemn truth,  that  they  are  all  hasten  ng  to  a final  and 
eternal  retribution. 

Given  under  my  baud  and  the  seal  of  the  said  slate, 
at  the  city  of  Providence,  this  fourth  day  of 
July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 

[l.  s.]  eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  and  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  Stales  of  Ame- 
rica the  sixty-seventh. 

SAMUEL  WARD  KING. 

By  his  excellency’s  command: 

Henry  Bowen,  secretary  of  Mate.  ' 

The  Providence  Journal  speaks  in  very  warm 
terms  of  the  sons  of  Rhode  Island,  who,  having 
formed  new  associations,  and  found  new  homes  in 
other  slates,  abandoned  all  these,  and  joined  the' 
citizens  of  their  native  state  in  their  successful  at- 
tempt to  support  the  supremacy  of  the  laws.  The 
Journal  says — "From  these  men  we  might  v/ejl  have 
expected  a deep  feeling  against  the  atrocious  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  government  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
a strong  sympathy  for  the.  cause  of  law  and  or- 
der; but  we  had  not  a right  to  look  for  their  per- 
sonal services  in  the  ranks.  Yet  they  have,  come; 
and  the  ranks  of  many  of  our  companies  sho  w the 
familiar,  though  long  absent  faces  of  those  who  did 
not  forget  us  when  they  left  us.  ' Rliode  Island 
sounded  the  tocsin  of  alarm,  and  its  returning  echoes 
brought  bark  her  gallant  sons,  from  the  crowded 
mart,  from  the  work  shop,  and  from  the  desk;  and 
herealter,  when,  like  Cornelia,  she  reckons  up  her 
jewels,  not  the  least  prized  will  be  those  whose 
orightness  neither  time  nor  absence  have  dimmed. 
They  will  return  to  their  new  homes,  prouder  of 
their  native  state,  while  their  state  will  be  equally 
proud  of  them  as  their  representatives  and  her  child-  . 
ren.” 

The  Journal  gives  a list  of  seventy-seven  prisoners 
who  had  been  examined  by  the  commissioners.  Of 
these  forty-nine'  were  discharged  and  the  other  twen- 
ty-eight committed  for  trial.  Eighteen  of  the  num- 
ber alleged  that  they  were  forced  into  the  rebel  ser- 
vice. One  of  the  discharged  is  14  years  ol'  age,  one 
li,  one  1J,  and  two  18. 

Providence , July  1,  1842. 

Sir:  1 am  charged  by  the  lion,  secretary  oi  war 
with  the  duty — which  1 execute  with  great  pleasure 
— of  expressing  his  very  high  gratification  at  Hie  ap- 
peara  ,ce  of  the  citizen  soldiers  under  arms,  during 
the  review  this  afternoon,  under  your  command. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  deeply  sensible  of  the  many  person- 
al sacrifices  the.  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  have  made 
in  the  sacred  cause  of  law  and  order,  and  congratu- 
lates them  on  the  signal  success  with  which  these  sa- 
crifices have  been  attended.  He  hopes  that  recent 
events  will  induce  a more  just  estimale  of  tlie  value 
and  efficiency  of  the  iniifua  m the  del'eu  e of  their 
homes  and  their  altars,  and  that  it  will  be  tlie  pride 
of  all  good  citizens  to  cherish  and  sustain  a means  of 
defence  and  protection  so  sure  and  so  entirely  with- 
in the  control  of  the  respective  slates,  lie  desires 
that  you  will  make  acceptaule  to  those  under  y aur 
command  this  expression  of  his  sentiments.  1 nave 
the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient 
servant,  E.  A.  ril  t'CHUDCK, 

Lieut,  cot.  U.  8.  army. 

Col.  Win.  Brown,  com.man'g  Prov.  City  Guards. 

The  New  York  American  notices  this  article  and 
observes,  “tins  praise  of  the  appearance  ai.i|  disci- 
pline ol'lhe  troops  is  all  very  well,  Dut  what  had  me 
secretary  of  war  to  do  hi  Rhode  island,  when  me 
contest  had  been  ended  by  the  arms  of  Anode  is.a,.J 
men,  unassisted  by  the  general  government/ 

We  think  tins  a captious  inquiry  and  that  the  se- 
cretary is  CQuuaenabiu. 


3U8 
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The  visit  of  fh is  high  functionary  to  a state  which 
had  been  left  unaided  to  expose  its  most  precious 
jives  against  a revolted  and  armed  rabble,  seems  to 
us,  under  the  circumstances,  little  else  than  crockery. 

We  take  leave  to  d lifer  in  opinion  with  the  writer 
of  the  above.  The  course  of. circumstances  in  the 
case,  we  think  lias  been  strictly  appropriate  through- 
out, and  calculated  to  confirm  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road.  The  Baltimore 
American  states,  “that  an  arrangement  has  been  con- 
cluded with  Messrs.  Baring,  Brothers  & Co.  of  Lon- 
don, by  which  they  agree;  to  furnish  the  iron  rails  re- 
quisite to  finish  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  to 
Cumberland,  and  receive  payment  in  annual  instal- 
ments of  $50,000,  with  interest  semi-annually.  The 
house  in  London  also  surrenders  the  option  of  selling 
the  state  bonds  below  the  company’s  limits,  so  long 
as  the  payments  are  punctually  made.  A liberal 
credit  of  seven  years  is  obtained  in  the  transaction; 
the  completion  of  the  road  to  Cumberland  early  in 
the  approaching  autumn  is  placed  beyond  a doubt; 
and  the  state  bonds  in  the  hands  of  the  company  are 
by  this  arrangement  preserved  from  any  possible  sa- 
crifice. 

This  very  satisfactory  information  will  be  gratifying 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  this  great 
work,  which  promises  so  auspiciously  for  the  prospe- 
rity of  Baltimore.  It  is  a matter,  too,  of  sincere  con- 
gratulation, thatso  effective  an  arrangement  has  been 
concluded  without  incurring  the  necessity  of  throw- 
ing the  state  bonds  into  the  market  at  the  present  de- 
preciation of  that  scrip.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  heavy  columns  of  congressional  proceedings 
during  the  interesting  discussions  lately  under  consi- 
deration, have  monopolized  so  much  of  the  Register, 
that  for  mere  variety  sake  we  are  determined  to 
abridge  the  space  allowed  that  head  in  this  number 
in  order  to  insert  a number  of  articles  that  have  been 
in  type  for  some  time  waiting  for  room.  Amongst 
them  the  following 

RAIL  ROAD  TOPICS. 

DIVIDENDS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  ROADS  IN  JULY. 


Worcester, 

Capital. 

2,400,000 

Dividend. 
4 pr.  ct. 

Amount. 

96,000 

Lowell, 

1,800,000 

4 “ 

72,000 

Nashua, 

400,000 

4 “ 

16,000 

Taunton, 

250,000 

4 “ 

10,000 

Eastern, 

1,600,000 

3 “ 

48,000 

Providence, 

1,842,000 

3 “ 

55,260 

New  Bedford, 

400,000 

3 “ 

12,000 

$8,692,000 

$309,260 

passengers  paid  $201,561,  arid  32,180  tons  of  goods 
; paid  $90,033.  The  expenses  were  $225,547  or  §2,- 
473*  per  rniie,  leaving $63,0.25,  or  2j  per  cent,  profit, 
j The  number  of  miles  travelled  by  all  the  engines, 

I was  183,100,— at  an  expense  of  $1,25  per  mile, — of 
which  52.4  cents  was  paid  for  fuel,  which  has  to  be 
brought  from  a great  distance; — coal  and  coke  are 
used. 

The  rate  of  passenger  fare,  has  been  3.16  cents  for 
first.class,  2.01  for  second,  1.58  for  third  class — and 
the  average  1.77  cents  per  mile.  The  charge  is  now 
increased  one  fourth. 

The  first  91  miles  required  6,012,500  cubic  yards 
of  excavations  and  embankments;  3,708  feet  of 
wooden  bridges,  the  one  over  the  Danube  at  Vienna 
being  1,960  feet  long,  with  spans  of  60  feet,  488  feet 
,T  ooden  bridges  with  stone  piers;  24  stone  bridges  and 
viaducts  having  228  arches  of  different  spans;  116 
culverts,  198  road  crossings,  of  which  31  were  under, 
6 over,  and  the  remainder  level  with  the  rail  road. 

It  is  estimated  that  90,000  oxen,  ( cattle  we  presume 
is  meant),  are  driven  annually  from  ihe  interior  of 
Galatia  to  market,  upon  the  transportation  of  which 
this  company  calculate,  as  well  as  vast  travel  and 
traffic  from  the  inlerier.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  from  100  to  180  oxen  can  be  carried  by  a train, 
each  car  containing  6 to  8,  standing  sideways,  secur- 
ed by  their  cars.  In  this  way  they  are  conveyed 
from  Hardish  to  Vienna,  83  miles,  in  7 or  8 hours, 
without  food. 

Since  sketching  the  above  we  have  met  with  the 
following  article  from  the  Courier  Francois.  It  af- 
fords so  comprehensive  a view  of  the  progress  of  rail 
roads  in  central  Europ'e,  that  we  have  had  it  trans- 
lated. 

From  the  Courier  Francois. 

An  extraordinary  emulation  has  seized  upon  the 
German  and  Sclavonian  population  beyond  the  Rhine, 
in  regard  to  the  rapid  progress  which  the  construc- 
tion of  rail  roads  has  made  in  England,  Belgium  and 
the  United  States.  The  governments  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  Prussia  and  Central  Germany  have  applied 
themselves  to  work,  drawing  after  them  the  zeal  of  a 
population  which  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  60 
millions.  In  these  countries,  the  projecls  have  not 
to  undergo  the  tardy  movements  of  representative 
bodies,  and  the  financial  resources  not  being  absorbed 
by  a multitude  of  contingent  or  separate  schemes  can 
be  concentrated  upon  a single  object;  in  fine,  the 
lines  being  traced  with  great  economy,  and  generally 


actively  prosecuted  upon  that  portion  of  the  first  of 
these  lines,  which  is  to  connect  with  the  Belgian 
frontier  in  front  of  Verviers,  and  thus  connect ’Co- 
logne with  Anvers.  The  Rhenish  road  is  to  he  pro- 
longed farther,  from  Cologne  to  the  north  to  Dussel- 
dorf,  and  to  the  south  to  Bonn.  The  company  which 
constructs  this  is  authorised  also  to  construct  a line 
of  238  kilometres  from  Ebertield  to  Minden,  to  con- 
nect the  Rhine  to  the  Weser.  But  this  is  as  yet,  on- 
ly a project,  the  immediate  execution  of  which  can- 
not yet  be  anticipated. 

The  Prusso  Saxon  system  comprehends  from  Ber- 
lin to  Coethen  and  also  to  Leipsig,  and  from  Leipsig 
to  Dresden.  Besides  these  roads  upon  which  trans- 
portation has-  already  commenced,  Prussia  is  con- 
structing lines  from  Berlin  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder, 
and  from  Berlin  to  Stettin  Saxony  is  executing 
the  line  from  Leipsic  to  Planen.  These  WQrks  pro- 
longed to  Hamburg  will  afford  two  maritime  de- 
bouches to  the  Prussian  customs  union.  By  running 
from  Dresden  to  Prague  they  will  connect  with  the 
Austrian  roads. 

The  Austrian  system  has  been  prosecuted  at  the 
north,  from  Vienna  to  Olmutz,  and  at  the  south  from 
Vienna  to  Ncustadt;  it  is  to  be  prolonged  to  Peth.by 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  to  Prague  via  Brunn, 
and  from  Prosan  where  it  is  arrested,  it  is  to  connect 
with  Cracow.  Austria  intends  to  extend  it  moreover 
towards  the  Adriatick  and  also  towards  Bavaria — 
but  to  attain  this  immense  developement,  a financial 
power  would  be  requisite  which  this  government  is 
not  at  present  endowed  with. 

In  northern  Germany,  there  exist  only  the  roads 
from  Francfort  to  Mayence,  from  Manheim  to 
Brucksall,  from  Augsburg  to  Munich,  and  from  Nu- 
remburg  to  Forth.  Wurtemburg  is  discussing  the 
construction  of  a road  from  Ulm  to  Heidelburg,  and 
from  Ulm  to  Augsburg;  but  her  project  has  not  yet 
led  to  any  measure  indicative  of  its  execution;  and 
the  government  seems  to  be  waiting  for  France  to 
decree  the  construction  of  the  road  from  Paris  to 
Strasburg,  before  entering  decisively  upon  the  un- 
dertaking. 

THE  CROTON  AQUEDUCT.  This  stupendous 
structure  is  now  completed,  and  in  a few  weeks  at 
farthest  the  city  will  have  a foretaste  of  the  thou- 
sand benefits  it  is  destined  to  confer.  Our  citizens 
may  not  be  generally  aware  that  in  this  magnificent 
work  they  are  surpassing  ancient  Rome  in  one  of  her 
proudest  boasts.  None  of  the  hydraulic  structures 


on  a single  track,  do  not  require  any  great  outlay  of  of  that  city’  in  sP!te  of  the  ]eSions  of  .slaves  at  her 
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their  capital.  These  causes  must  in  a few  years  give 
to  Germany,  Poland  and  Hungary  a great  net  work 
l of  railways. 

[ In  Austria,  Bavaria,  Baden  and  Hanover,  the  lines 
which  are  to  traverse  their  territories  are  placed  un- 
der charge  of  the  governments.  Saxony  and  Bava- 
ria have  signed  a convention,  which  has  for  its  ob- 


Averaging  nearly  7 1-8  per  cent,  per  annum. 

[ Transcript. 

European  rail  road  items.  The  emperor  of 
Russia  is  constructing  a rail  road  between  the  two 
principal  cities  of  his  empire,  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow — a distance  of  500  miles. 

The  great  rail  road  which  is  constructing  in  Aus- 
tria by  a company  chartered  in  1830,  with  a capital 
of  seven  millions,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Baron 
Rothschild,  of  Vienna,  is  gradually  progressing. — 
The  work  was  commenced  in  April,  1837.  In  No- 
vember of  that  year  the  first  trip  was  ma  le  from  Vi- 
enna to  Wagram,  a distance  of  seven  miles.  In  Ju- 
ly, 1839,  it  was  opened  as  far  as  Brunn,  in  Moravia, 
91  miles.  There  are  now  180  miles  in  operation. — 
Fifty-three  miles  are  in  progress  of  construction,  and 
the  locations  are  extended  many  more  miles.  Few 
difficulties  are  found  in  the  route;  neither  tunnels  nor 
inclined  planes  have  been  required  to  surmount  sum- 
mits;— the  steepest  grade  is  17.6  feet  per  mile,  or  1 
in  300,  which  is  their  maximum.  The  curves  have 
no  radius  shorter  than  1,500  leet.  The  width  of  the 
road  12j  feet,  the  slopes  lj  to  1.  Single  track,  ex- 
cept the  first  seventeen  miles  from  Vienna.  The 
iron  T rail  of  40  lb.  per  yard  is  used  which  cost  $135 
per  ton.  The  superstructure  is  not  let  to  contractors 
for  fear  of  not  obtaining  solid  work,  but  the  residue, 
after  the  plans  are  completed  and  estimates  made, 
are  set  up  in  sections  and  bid  for  by  contractors,  at 
so  much  below  the  estimates.  The  sub-contractors  em- 
ploy females  to  do  a great  part  of  the  work,  at  very 
law  wages. 

The  cost  of  this  road,  single  track,  has  averaged 
$29,800  per  mile,  or  $33,000  including  outfits.  The 
amount  expended  so  lar,  six  millions  of  dollars.  In 
1840  the  income  of  the  part  between  Vienna  and 
Brunn,  was  $294,172,  averaging  $3,333  per  mile,  or 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  construction;  228,363 


command,  equal,  in  magnitude  of  design,  perfection 
of  detail,  and  prospective  benefits,  this  aqueduct. 
The  main  trunk  consists  of  an  immense  mass  of  ma- 
sonry, six  feet  and  a half  wide,  nine  feet  high,  and 
forty  miles  long  formed  of  solid  walls  three  feet 
, thick,  cemented  into  solid  rock,  put  this  water  chan- 
: riel,  gigantic  as  it  is,  is  far  from  being  all  the  work. 
The  dam  across  the  Croton,  which  retains  the  wa- 


fUtiC”  4^  a kine  trace^.ac!'oss  t he  centre  tet-  in  a grand  reservoir,  is  a mound  of  earth  and 
]■  p fn^  rT  u.£s  ur§  10  Leipsig,  and  85  rml-  masonry  forty  feet  high  and  seventy  feet  wide  at 
lions  of  francs  have  been  appropriated  to  that  pur-  the  bot£0’m,  a„d  haS  connected  with  it  ma 


pose  by  the  two  governments.  Prussia  on  her  side  1 oated  hut  nVrfect  contrivances  to'enahleThp  en^Vneer 
has  treated  with  Br„™„ie  aad  Hanover,  for  prolong-  ] c“nS  over  ' S “ 


ny  coin  pi  i- 
le  engineer 
the  mighty  mass  of 


ing  to  Cologne,  the  line  from  Berlin  to  Magdeburg,  I water 

and  thus  to  connect  the  Elbe  with  the  Rhine  I m • ,,  ,,  , , . , 

» imu  me  nnine.  i The  river,  thus  thrown  back  toward  its  sources, 

will  form  a lake  of  five  hundred  acres,  which  will 


Germany  has  not  a centre  to  which  all  the  radii  of 


p 1 , sc  ^/lies  mlS  1 con'erge  and  unite  (as  retain  a supply  for  emergencies  of  some  thousand 
■ " ce  ,aS  ln  e c!  I 0 Paris),  and  hence,  each  ot  millions  of  gallons',  and  also  offer,  as  a collateral  ad- 
0rea  powers  w is  es  to  have  its  own  separate sys-  vantage  many  picturesque  sites  for  country  seats 
. works  of  Lire  secondary  states  shall  upon  the  woody  points  which  will  jut  out  into  its 
• 1 ls  thought  however  of  creat-  : srn0oth  basin.  A tunnel  leads  the  water  from  this 

sIiqII  ; 31  '„1ClaDr  ^e>  here  the  great  line  which  reservoir  into  the  aqueduct,  and  eleven  more  of  these 
a.|!c  0 Switzerland,  in  passing  from  subterraneous  passages  occur  before  reaching  Har- 
rnTSS  atid  eXChange  ltS  transP0rts’  lenf  river,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  seven 
f l a iU  Ua,,  Pp?s.  ^rom  e.a*t..t0  west  to  unite  eighths  of  a mile,  and  many  of  thpm  being  cut  through 
. I nu  rp,^1  P-hine,  and  \ ienna  with  Rot-  . the  solid  rock.  At  intervals  of  a mile,  ventilators 

m.  Phis  mteimediary  point  will  be  Cassel.  | are  constructed  in  the  form  of  towers  of  white  mar- 
The  rail  road  lines  executed  comprise  1,225  kilo-  bie,  which  give  to  the  water  that  exposure  without 
metres  or  306  leagues,  which  have  cost  144  millions,  ■ which  it  becomes  vapid  and  insipid;  and  these  daz- 
(470,000  francs  per  league.)  II  the  line  from  Leip-  zl ing  turrets  mark  out  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  to  the 
sig  to  Dresden  and  a part  of  that  from  Vienna  to  passengers  upon  the  Hudson. 

Brunn  be  excepted,  the  German  railways  have  yet.  The  streams  which  intersect  the  line  of  the  struc- 
out  one  track;  and  some  of  them  even,  among  others  ture  are  conveyed  under  it  in  stone  culverts,  the  ex- 
the  206  kilometres  from  Budweis  to  Gemunden,  do  tremities  of  which  afford  the  engineers  anopportuni- 
not  admit  locomotives  and  are  subserved  by  horse  ty  of  displaying  their  architectural  taste.  Sing  Sing 


power  only. 

The  extent  of  the  lines  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion is  estimated  at  1,162  kilometres,  and  thei 


creek,  with  its  deep  ravine,  is  crossed  by  a bridge  of 
a single  elliptical  arch  of  eighty  eight  feet  span,  and 
a hundred  feet  above  the  stream.  Its  unusually  per- 


pense  at  160  millions  francs.  There  are  besides  feet  workmanship  was  proved  by  its  having  settled 
4,750  kilometres  of  additional  roads  projected.  The  but  one  inch  after  the  centres  were  removed.  The 
whole  system,  comprehending  thus  the  Prusso  Bel-  view  of  its  massive  grace  from  the  narrow  valley 
gian,  Prusso  Saxon,  and  the  Austrian  projected  to-  beneath  is  one  of  the  most  striking  points  upon  the 
wards  Poland  and  Lombardy,  would  thus  compose  line.  Sleepy  Hollow,  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
7,117  kilometres  or  1,786  leagues  and  would  cost  852  imaginative  lore,  is  spanned  by  a series  of  graceful 
m*/J,'ons'  . ' | arches. 

The  Prusso  Belgian  works  comprise  as  yet  65  ki-  \ The  bridge  across  Harlem  river  has  been  the 
lometres  fiom  Cologne  to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  28  subject  of  much  controversy.  The  admirers  of 
from  Eberfield  to  Dusseldorf.  The  roads  are  being  magnificent  symmetry  and  perfect,  and  these  inte- 
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rested  in  preserving  the  navigation  of  that  stream, 
have  warmly  advocated  t he  erection  of  a bridge 
over  which  the  water  might  pass  upon  its  regular 
level;  while  the  friends  of  more  measured  economy 
recommended  a lower  and  cheaper  structure,  to 
which  pipes  should  descend  and  rise  therefrom  after 
the  manner  of  an  inverted  syphon.  The  plan  final- 
ly adopted  is  that  of  a high  bridge,  but  still  with  its 
surface  ten  feet  below  the  usual  grade,  which  falls 
fourteen  inches  to  tjje  mile.  It  is  a quarter  of  a mile 
long,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  above  high  water, 
and  its  estimated  cost  exceeds  three  quarters  of  a 
million. 

Across  this  the  water  is  conveyed  in  huge  iron 
pipes,  protected  from  the  frost  by  a covering  of 
earth  four  feet  deep.  Near  Manhattanville  is  a 
tunnel  a quarter  of  a mile  long,  through  the  hill  at 
that  place,  and  its  valley  is  crossed  by  pipes  de- 
scending one  hundred  and  live  feet.  Clendenning 
vall-y  is  passed  at  an  elevation  of  forty  feet,  and 
arches  of  appropriate  size,  upon  the  lines  of  the 
streets,  leave  symmetrical  carriage  ways  and  foot 
paths. 

We  paid  a brief  visit  yesterday  to  the  two  great 
reservoirs  of  this  stupendous  aqueduct.  The  receiv- 
ing reservoir,  at  Yorkville,  thirty-eight  miles  from 
the  dam  at  Croton  river,  is  in  two  divisions,  both 
covering  a space  of  thirty-five  acres,  capable  of  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  gallons. — 
It  is  enclosed  by  granite  walls  of  solid  masonry  rough- 
ly finished.  The  bottom  of  the  basin  is  the  natural 
soil. 

The  distribution  reservoir,  at  Murray’s  Hill  in  For- 
ty-second street,  is  a much  finer  and  more  expensive 
work.  It  is  nearly  square,  and  covers  an  area  of 
about  five  acres.  The  bottom  is  made  of  puddfe  clay, 
as  smooth,  hard  and  water  tight,  as  marble  itself. — 
This  area  is  410  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  is  di- 
vided in  the  centre  by  a wall  of  granite  nineteen  feet 
thick  at  the  bottom  and  four  at  the  top.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a wall,  also  of  granite,  composed  of  three 
distinct  columns  of  solid  mason  work.  The  outer 
column  is  five  feet  thick;  the  second  six,  and  the  third 
or  inner  one  a lining  of  granite,  about  fifteen  inches 
in  depth,  placed  upon  a concrete  masonry^above  30 
feet  thick  at  the  base. 

From  the  outside  of  the  middle  wall — the  thick- 
ness of  neither  included — the  distance  is  fourteen  feet; 
and  from  the  extreme  of  the  outer  wall  to  the  inner 
angle  of  the  third  is  sixty  feet— the  three  walls 
uniting  at  the  top.  At  a distance  of  ten  feet  from 
each  other  are  thick  cross  walls  with  solid  arches, 
thus  binding  the  whole  into  one  solid,  imperishable 
mass.  From  the  top  of  the  northeast  cornice  to  the 
level  of  the  street  the  distance  is  fifty-six  feet.  The 
depth  of  the  reservoir  is  forty  feet;  and  it  will  con- 
tain water  to  the  depth  of  36  feet,  or  about  22  mil- 
lions of  gallons — as  computed  a few  days  since  by 
James  Renwick,  jr.  one  of  the  engineers  employed 
on  the  work. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  division  wall,  a well  has 
been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet,  communicating 
with  a sewer  below,  and  forming  a waste-weir  for 
the  discharge  of  the  surplus  water,  when  it  rises  in 
the  reservoir  above  the  heigth  of  36  feet.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  well  is  laid  a block  of  granite,  weigh- 
ing seven  tons,  and  still  farther  to  break  the  fall  of 
the  overflowing  stream,  and  to  prevent  it  from  wear- 
ing away  the  stone,  water  to  the  depth  of  six  feet 
rests  permanently  at  the  bottom.  From  the  well, 
wastewater  is  conveyed  by  a sewer  nearly  a mile  to 
the  North  River. 

The  style  of  the  architecture  is  Egyptian — well  fit- 
ted by  its  heavy  and  imposing  character  for  a work 
of  such  magnitude.  The  summit  of  the  walls  around 
the  whole  area  is  flagged  and  will  be  provided  with 
a heavy  iron  railing — forming  a beautiful  and  sight- 
ly promenade  twenty  feet  in  width.  The  grounds 
immediately  around  the  work  have  been  purchased 
by  the  corporation  to  protect  it  from  encroachments. 
The  receiving  and  discharging  pipes  are  two  in  num- 
ber— each  about  three  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  now 
nearly  four  years  since  the  work  was  first  commenc- 
ed; and  during  the  working  season,  on  an  average, 
about  401)  men  have  been  constantly  employed  in  (he 
winter  season  in  bringing  materials.  During  the 
whole  time  no  lives  have  been  lost  by  accidents. — 
Two  men  had  their  legs  broken  by  a downfall  of  the 
banks — and  this  is  tne  extent  of  the  injuries  that 
have  been  sustained.  The  whole  cost  will  not  be 
far  from  $500,000.  Above  the  door  at  which  you 
ascend  to  the  summit  by  three  flights  of  eight,  thir- 
teen and  thirty  steps,  is  the  following  inscription: 
CROTON  AQUEDUCT. 

DISTRIBUTIX’G  RESERVOIR. 

Com  nissioners.  Engineers. 

Samuel  Stevens,  John  B.  Jervis,  chief. 

Zebedee  Ring,  H.  Allen,  principal  asst. 

John  D.  Ward.  T.  Hastie,  resident. 


Benjamin  Birdsall,  Builders. 

Samuel  U.  Childs,  Thompson,  Price  & Sons. 

Commenced.  Completed. 

MDOCCXXXVIII.  MDCCCXLIL 

Such  is  a condensed  but  comprehensive  view  of 
this  noble  structure.  It  is  now  completed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  high  bridge.  The  bridge  will  oc- 
cupy two  years  more,  but  a temporary  pipe  has  hev-n 
laid  over  the  river  upon  the  coffer-dams  of  the 
bridge,  which  will  afford  us  a supply  of  water  for 
two  or  three  years  until  the  completion  of  the  entire 
work.  [A".  Y.  Tribune  of  June  14 th. 

THE  THAMES  TUNNEL.  This  extraordinary- 
work  is  now  on  the  point  of  completion;  and  the 
boldness  of  the  enterprise,  the  indefatigable  labor 
with  which  it  has  been  prosecuted,  and  the  remarka- 
ble skill  which  has  been  exercised  in  bringing  it  to 
this  point  of  unquestionable  success,  place  it  among 
the  most  remarkable  scientific  performances  of  the 
age.  We  know  that  any  thing  may  be  laughed  at,  and 
that  the  world  is  fond  of  laughing  the  most  at  the 
gravest  things;  but  we  have  no  inclination  to  join  in 
ridicule  of  a work  which  exhibits  so  singular  a com- 
bination of  the  daring  and  the  practical — of  the  lofty 
speculation  and  the  profound  science,  both  so  charac- 
teristic of  England,  and  so  honorable  to  the  national 
character. 

It  is  true  that  the  chief  engineer  of  this  stupendous  | 
work  is  a Frenchman,  but  we  see  much  less  ground 
for  national  jealousy  in  his  origin,  than  for  national] 
honor  in  his  employment.  England  boasts,  and  justly,  j 
of  her  attracting  the  commerce  of  the  world;  her  i 
still  prouder  boast  should  be  that  of  her  attracting  1 
the  talents  of  the  world.  A nation  can  give  no  high- 1 
er  evidence  of  its  superiority,  than  its  disregard  of 
littleness  of  all  kinds.  The  Roman  never  gave  a 
clearer  evidence  of  his  being  marked  for  the  master 
of  the  world,  than  when  he  borrowed  the  arms  of  the 
conquered  nations — when  he  adopted  the  lance  of  the 
Samnite,  the  shield  of  the  Volscian,  and  the  falchion 
ol  the  Tarentine.  We  only  wish  that  our  adoptions  j 
were  larger  and  more  frequent,  that  we  had  the  pow- 
er of  calling  to  our  country  the  talents  of  every  great 
sculptor,  architect,  and  painter  of  Europe,  and  that 
we  had  thus  nobly  monopolized  Thorwaldsen,  Cano- 
va,  and  the  building  of  the  Pantheon  of  Paris,  and 
the  still  lovelier  Madeline. 

The  Tunnel  has  now  comp'elely  reached  across  the 
liver — a distance  of  1,200  feet — and  the  projector 
and  engineer  had  the  gratification,  a short  time  since, 
of  being  ths  first  who  walked  from  bank  to  bank,  to  the 
shaft  on  the  London  side.  The  shafts  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  which  are  intended  for  foot  passengers,  I 
are  really  grand  things.  They  are  a succession  of  stair-  I 
cases  going  round  a vast  circular  excavation,  between  1 
seventy  and  eighty  feet  deep,  and  when  they  shall  all 
be  lighted  with  gas,  will  be  among  the  most  extraor- 
dinary parts  of  the  whole  structure.  Even  now  they 
strongly  realize  the  poetic  conception  of  the  descent 
into  the  caverns  of  the  Egyptian  mysteries;  and  the 
view  of  the  interior,  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  in  ex- 
tent, lighted  with  a long  succession  of  melancholy  j 
flames,  would  probably  have  suggested  to  a Greek  the 
image  of  an  entrance  into  Tartarus. 

But,  in  our  day',  the  sublime  is  well  exchanged  for 
the  practical  and  this  vast  and  formidable  looking 
cavefn  will  be  stripped  of  its  poetic  associations  by 
the  passage  of  carters  and  wagons,  bales  of  goods  , 
and  herds  of  bullocks.  Still  it  will  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  divest  ourselves  of  the  recollections  really 
attaching  to  this  work.  We  have  before  us  altoge- 
ther a new  attempt  to  conquer  nature — a great  expe- 
riment to  make  rivers  passable  without  boat  or  bridge 
— a new  and  capable  contrivance  for  expediting  the 
intercourse  of  mankind.  The  stone  bridge  is  at  all 
times  the  most  expensive  edifice  in  the  world,  and 
the  bridge  of  boats  is  always  liable  to  accidents,  pnd 
almost  certain  to  be  broken  up  in  every  instance  ol  a 
flood.  Besides  this,  the  fixed  bridge  blocks  up  the  ( 
navigation  of  the  river  for  all  vessels  beyond  the  size 
of  a barge  or  a small  steamboat.  The  expense  of  the  . 
stone  bridge  also  is  enormous.  Waterloo  Bridge  cost 
upwards  of  a million — London  Bridge  about  as  much 
more — Westminister  and  Blackfriars  bridges,  which 
were  built  at  a cheaper  rale  and  in  cheaper  times,  so  j 
constantly  demand  repairs  that  they  probably  have 
cost  more  than  either  of  the  modern  ones;  but  the 
Tunnel  has  the  advantage  of  giving  a passage  from 
side  to  side  of  the  Thames,  where  from  the  breadth  ol 
the  river,  a stone  bridge  would  have  probaby  cost 
nearer  two  millions  than  one,  and  where  no  bridge 
could  be  thrown  across  without  blocking  up  the  most 
important  part  of  the  Thames,  that  portion  which 
may  be  called  the  great  wet  dock  of  London.  Yet 
the  expense  of  the  whole  lias  not  amounted  to  more 
than  <£4d0,0U0;  and  even  this  is  to  be  remembered, 
as  an  expense  greatly  increased  by  the  utter  novelty 
of  the  experiment,  by  difficulties  unforeseen  in  the 
commencement,  by  several  irruption?,  of  tiie  river,  by 


the  dearness  of  workmen’s  wages  arising  from  the 
peculiar  peril  and  singular  nature  of  the  labor  con- 
nected with  an  undertaking  carried  on  at  all  hoursand 
wholly  by  artificial  light.  All  this,  too,  in  constant 
hazard  of  an  influx  of  the  river,  and  the  various  diffi- 
culties belonging  to  working  in  a mine.  The  weight 
of  a vast  body  of  water  above,  acting  alike  during 
summer  and  winter,  which  at  any  moment  might 
break  iq,  and  agatrist  whose  incursions  it  was  as  ne- 
cessary to  fortify  the  outside  of  the  tunnel  as  the  in- 
terior, added  greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking. 

The  original  object  of  the  tunnel  was,  to  convey 
cattle,  passengers,  and  general  traffic  from  the  rich 
countries  on  the  Kent  side  to  that  great  mercantile  re- 
gion of  the  metropolis — the  London  and  East  and 
West  India  docks.  How  far  this  will  be  now  effected, 
is  a question  which  remains  to  be  decided  by  experi- 
ence. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  traffic  be 
not  impeded  by  the  fear  of  passing  under  the  river, 
it  must  be  immense.  The  convenience  of  escaping 
the  long  circuit  up  to  London  Bridge,  which,  from 
the  various  obstructions  in  tiie  streets,  and  the  gene- 
ral difficulty  of  passing  through  the  most  crowded 
portion  of  the  city,  must  now  occupy  many  hours, 
would  obviously  direct  the  whole  current  of  the  traf- 
fic into  the  tunnel. 

Hitherto,  no  expedient  has  been  adopted  to  shorten 
the  passage  of  the  traffic;  and  the  contrivance  by 
which  ], 21)0  clear  feet  are  substituted  for  at  least 
three  miles  of  the  most  encumbered  thoroughfare  im- 
aginable, must  be  adopted  as  a matter  of  the  most 
palpable  advantage.  Still  there  may  be  difficulties 
in  the  way  which  practice  only  can  exhibit.  But 
any  fear  of  the  structure  itself  we  should  regard  as 
altogether  visionary.  The  building  of  the  tunnel 
seems  as  solid  as  a rock.  During  the  whole  period 
from  the  commencement,  we  have  not  heard  of  a 
single  instance  of  its  giving  way,  vast  as  the  pressure 
was  from  above,  and  trying  as  were  the  damps,  the 
ground  springs,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  building 
under  water. 

At  this  moment  the  roof  is  obviously  as  free  from 
damp  as  the  roof  of  St.  Paul’s! — and  unless  an  earth- 
quake should  burst  it,  tne  whole  fabric  seems  much 
more  likely  to  last  than  were  it  exposed  to  the  diver- 
sities of  temperature,  the  heats  and  frosts  above, 
ground.  The  especial  advantage  of  the  system  of 
the  tunnel  is,  that  it  can  be  adopted  in  any  part  of  the 
course  of  a river,  and  even  in  its  widest  part,  (for 
European  rivers  do  not  exceed  the  breadth  of  the 
Thames  at  Rotherhite,  unless  where  they  spread  into 
marshes  or  lakes),  and  yet  offer  noimpediment  to  the 
navigation^  o 

But  we  regard  it  as  having  a still  higher  character; 
we  consider  it  as  a noble  and  essential  adjunct  to  the 
railway  system,  and  to  have  come  exactly  at  the  pro| 
per  period  for  completing  a system  which  is  now 
spreading  over  Europe,  which  is  obviously  meant  as 
a great  instrument  of  civilization,  and  which  without 
it  must  suffer  a full  stop  at  the  banks  of  every  great 
river.  For  we  cannot  look  to  any  resource  in  the 
clumsy  and  always  insecure  contrivance  of  a bridge 
of  boats  or  masonry,  incurring  great  loss  of  time 
requiring  change  of  engines  and  carriages,  with  a 
hundred  other  disadvantages;  while  by  a tunnel,  the 
whole  train  might  sweep  along  wholly  unobstructed, 
and  be  many  a league  on  the  course  before  a travel- 
ler could  have  crossed  by  the  bridge.  We  shall  thus 
probably  see  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhone 
passed  below  tljeir  beds,  if  the  governments  of  their 
countries  shall  have  the  funds  or  the  common  sense 
to  follow  up  their  present  projects  for  the  rail  roads. 
Our  impression  decidedly  is,  that  the  tunnel  is  essen- 
tial as  a part  of  the  railway.  England  has  a rGht 
to  pride  herself  alike  on  the  scientific  intrepidity  and 

the  palpable  value  of  the  undertaking  to  mankind. 

Brunei  has  been  knighted  on  the  completion  of  his 
work.  But  his  perseverance  and  talent  deserve  a more 
productive  distinction;  We  hope  that  he  will  give  us 
a history  of  this  great,  new,  and  decided  triumph  over 
nature.  [Blackwood's  Magazine. 

CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON. 

From  the  Natchez  Free-Trader. 

The  bubble  burst.  Last  winter  and  spring  the 
papers  of  the  whole  union  were  filled  with  alarming 
and  cunningly-wrought  articles  showing  the  great 
production  of  cotton  in  the  British  East  Indies,  and 
holding  out  to  the  American  planter  the  most  dis- 
couraging prospects. 

A series  of  these  articles,  full  of  false  statements 
and  deceptive  statistics,  appeared  first  in  the  Boston 

Atlas — the  creature  of  the  Lowell  manufaciurers 

and  were  immediately  copied  by  the  National  Intel 
ligencer,  New  York  American,  and  the  organs  cf 
the  tariff  interest  throughout  the  country,  and  even 
in  the  cotton  growing  states; — at  the  very  time  when 
crops  were  going  into  market — these  articles  were 
published  and  endorsed.  We  denounced  them  at  the 
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time  as  a scheme  got  up,  1st  to  lower  the  prices  of 
eottm  in  market  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufactur- 
er; 2d.  to  affect  the  legislation  of  congress  on  the 
tariff,  and  create,  a general  clamor,  even  in  the  south, 
for  high,  protective  duties,  so  as  to  establish  a home 
demand  for  the  raw  material.  .We  endeavored  to 
show,  in  several  numbers,  that  none  but  inferior 
cofitun  could  he  grown  in  India — that  seed  carried 
from  ibis  country  would  yield  nothing — that  the  cli- 
mate and  laborers  were  not  adopted  to  its  cultiva- 
tion—and  that  the  expenses  wou'd  always  prevent 
its  extended  cultivation.  Wetotk  this  ground  be- 
fore any  other  journal  in  the  United  States,  and 
were  ridiculed,  even  by  many  cotton  planters — men 
•who  were  then  suffering  in  the  sales  of  their  crop  bv 
the  panic  in  the  market  occasioned  by  the  article  re- 
ferred to — for  our  positions.  They  have  since  been 
sustained  by  several  able  writers,  and  we  will  in  a 
very  short  time  submit  to  our  readers  authentic  evi- 
dence from  India,  that  will  put  the  matter  to  rest. 
The  following  paragraph  has  just  met  our  eye: 

Alexandria,  ( Egypt,)  2 d March,  1842. 

“There  is  a Mr.  F here  from  Philadelphia, 

and  also  the  cotton  planters  who  went  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  English  government  to  raise  cotton 
in  India,  two  years  ago — the  whole  thing  has  fallen 
t Trough,  and  they  arrived  here  on  their  way  home 
day  before  yesterday,  at  our  hotel:  They  are  very  in- 
telligent fellows,  apparently.  I am  very  glad  at  the 
result.”  [Salem  Gazette. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  we  are  able  to  state 
and  to  prove,  by  the  most  unquestionable  authority, 
that  the  whole  scheme  of  raising  American  fine  sta- 
ple cotton  in  India,  at  a cost  to  the  company  of 
$100  000  or  more,  has  utterly  exploded  and  will 
<k  ubtless  be  abandoned.  On  one  experimental  farm 
of  200  acres  planted  wit ti  seed  from  the  U.  States, 
and  managed  by  an  experienced  American  planter, 
supplied  with  all  appliances  for  judicious  culture, 
not  more  than  one  bale  will  be  produced. 

CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON  IN  INDIA.  It 
appears  from  the  following  correspondence  that  the 
pr  ject  of  introducing  an  improved  system  of  cotton  | 
cultivation  in  India  is  by  no  means  abandoned.  The 
following  correspondence  on  thesubjeit  has  been 
published  in  the  London  papers:  [Bos.  Adv. 

“50,  Wilton  crescent.  May  25,  1842. 

Dear  sir:  Would  you  be  good  enough  o inform  me 
whether  the  government  is  in  possession  of  informa- 
tion as -to  the  cause  of  the  unexpected  return  of  the 
American  gentlemen  who  were  recently  sent  out  to 
],,dia  to  superintend  improvements  in  the  cultivation 
cf  cotton  in  our  East  Indian  possessions,  and  to  in- 
troduce the  American  cotton  plant  into  that  country? 

1 have  the  honor  to  remain  your  obedient  servant, 
T.  M.  GIBSON. 

To  IF.  B.  Baring,  esq ■ Board  of  Control.'1'' 

“ India  Board,  Jane  1,  1842. 

“ Dear  sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  25th  ult. 
requesting  to  know  whether  the  government  are  in 
possession  of  information  as  to  the  cause  of  the  un- 
expected return  to  thb.  country  of  the  American  gen- 
tlemen who  were  lately  sent  out  to  India  to  superin- 
tend improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
our  East  India  possessions,  I have  the  honor  to  ap- 
prize you  that  three  only  of  ten  American  planters 
to  whom  you  refer  have  abandoned  thejr  engage- 
ments. 

“Those  gentlemen  were  settled  in  the  Bombay 
presidency.  They  seem  to  have  been  dissatisfied 
with  the  amount  of  their  salaries.  They  were  dis- 
heartened by  the  failure  or  their  crops,  from  which 
they  expected  to  derive  a portion  of  their  remunera- 
tion; and  perhaps  there  was  not  that  eagerness  evin- 
ced on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities  to  retain  their 
services,  which  the  importance  of  the  experiment 
and  the  interest  displayed  in  the  iiespatches  of  the 
home  government  should  have  insured. 

“No  time  has  been  lust  in  supply  mg  their  places 
from  the  other  presidencies,  and  m resuming  the  ex- 
periments, which  have  hitherto,  in  spite  of  the  unfa- 
vorable season  of  1841,  served  rather  to  encourage 
than  to  darken  our  ultimate  prospects  of  success. 

“1  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
W.  B.  BAKING. 

To  Thos.  Milner  Gibson,  esq.  M.  P.  50  Wilton-crescent." 

NEW  YORK  CITY  SCHOOLS.  The  37th  an- 
nual report  of  the  trustees  of  the  public  school  so- 
ciety expresses  some  melancholy  forebodings  from 
the  effects  of  the  occurrences  of  the  past  year  and 
from  the  statute  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature.  They  fear  that  their  “noble  institution 
will  be  subjected  tp  the  blighting  influence  of  party 
strife  and  sectarian  influence,  and  that  its  hitherto 
peculiar  adaptation  to  a floating  population  embrac- 
ing an  immense  operative  mass  is  dimmed  forever. 

“The  boast  ol  our  city,  that  in  her  pu.dic  schools 

the  children  of  the  rich  aud  the  poor,  of  the  Ameri- 


can and  the  foreigner,  all  mingled  as  a hand  of  broth- 
ers, imbibing  feeling^and  acquiring  sentiments  of  an 
equality  of  rights  and  privileges,  both  as  citizens  of 
this  great  republic  and  children  of  one  common  fa- 
ther, in  whose  riuht  all  the  people  of  the  earth  are 
as  one,  is  overthrown. 

How  far  and  how  long  the  board 'may  be  able  to 
continue  (heir  schools  under  the  intricate  provisions 
of  the  “act”  they  are  at  this  time  unable  to  ascertain. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  simple,  compre- 
hensive and  compact  system  matured  through  so 
many  years  assiduous  examination  and  careful  adap- 
tation to  its  object,  is  about  to  be  impaired  is  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  introduction  of  another  of  complex 
character,  a system,  which  if  not  impracticable,  is 
in  their  judgment  ill  suited  to  a city  population. 

With  Ibis  hasty  glance  at  reeent  events,  the  trus- 
tees proreed  to  sketch  a review  of  ther  proceedings 
during  the  past  year. 

The  whole  number  attending  all  the  schools  for 
white  children,  on  the  1st  May  was  18,341,  and  color- 
ed 988,  viz: 


14  Boys’  schools, 

\vhite 

Boys. 

4,642 

Girls. 

14  Girls’  do. 

do. 

3,650 

2 Boys’  and  G iris’ 

do. 

390 

60 

12  Primary  departments, 

do. 

1 863 

1 579 

48  Primarv  schools, 

do. 

3 161 

2,996 

2 Bovs’  schools,  colored. 

304 

2 Girls’  do. 

do. 

254 

I Primary  department, 

do. 

60 

83 

3 Primary  sehools. 

do. 

119 

163 

There  were  also,  in  addition  to  the  above. 
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dren  under  four  years  of  age  attending  the  several 
primary  departments. 

It  is  a cause  of  deep  felt  gratification  that  the  mi 
mer-  us  schools  under  their  etiarge  are  more  fully  at- 
tended than  ever  before,  and  are  at  the  same  time  in 
excellent  condition. 

Although  very  desirous  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
their  operations,  which  is  called  for  by  the  rapidly 
increasing  population  of  our  city,  the  trustees  have 
not  been  able  since  their  last  report  to  aVId  to  the 
number  of  their  schools  (with  the  exception  of  a 
sinele  primary)  owing  to  the  wmnt  of  funds. 

With  tiie  schools  in  general,  tiiose  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  junior  teachers  and  monitors, 
have  during  the  past  year,  continued  to  flourish,  pro- 
mising a harvest  of  well  qualified  and  faithful  la- 
borers in  the  cause. 

The  benefits  contemplated  from  the  free  scholar- 
ships in  our  universities  and  grammar  schools,  and 
in-Rutgers’  Institute,  have  been  sought  by  a number 
of  pupils.  Several  students  who  have  entered  col- 
lege from  the  public  sehools,  have  been  distinguish- 
ed for  those  high  intellectual  arid  moral  attainments 
so  gratifying  to  their  instructors, and  so  creditable  to 
themselves. 

Appended  to  the  anuual  statement  furnished  by 
the  board  to  the  constituted  authorities,  will  be  found 
a census  of  the  children  to  the  public  sehools,  showing 
that  a very  small  prop:  rtion  of  those  attending  them, 
is  over  12  years  of  age.  From  this  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  infer,  that  a large  number  of  those  not 
actually  at  school,  have  received  what  their  parents 
deem  a sufficient  education,  and  have  been  called 
upon  by  them  to  assist  in  procuring  a livelihood  for 
the  family. 

There  .will  also  be  found  a table  showing  that  the 
actual  number  of  children  that  received  instructions 
in  the  schools  during  the  past  twelve  months,  was 
nearly  double  that  returned  in  accordance  with  the 
form  required  by  law. 

ROBERT  C.  CORNELL,  president. 

A.  P.  Halsey,  secretary. 

Ntw  York,  J\Iuy  6lli,  1842. 

On  the  11th  page  of  the  report  will  be  found  a 
tabie,  showing  that  the  number  of  individual  pupils 
who  received  some  education  in  the  public  and  pri- 
mary schools,  during  the  year  ending  May  1,  1842, 
was  38,607;  while  the  number  returned  to  the  com- 
missioners of  school  money,  in  the  mode  prescribed  by 
Jaw,  was  only  14,543,  showing  t he  gross  injustice 
done  the  system,  as  well  as  the  trustees,  by  the  legal 
requisition.  [New  York  American. 

IRISH  REPEAL.  Letter  from  Gen.  Jackson. 
Hermitage,  May  23,  1842.  Sir:  l have  the  pleasure 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  14lh 
inst.,  enclosing  me  letters  of  introduction  from  Col. 
R.  M.  Johnson  and  other  gentlemen,  and  acquainting 
me  with  the  objects  of  your  visit  to  this  country,  as 
the  agent  of  the  Young  Men’s  Irish  Repeal  associa- 
tion of  New  York. 

No  individual  can  take  a deeper  interest  than  I do 
in  whatever  concerns  the  wellare  and  happiness  of 
the  Irish  people.  And  there  is  nothing  more  grate- 
ful to  my  feelings  than  the  anticipation,  authorized 
by  the  progress  of  liberal  principles  throughout  the 
world,  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  without 


violence  or  civil  commotion,  Ireland  will  regain  the 
principles  she  lost  in  1800,  and  lie  in  possession  of  all 
the  blessings  that  flow  from  a government,  deriving 
its  authority  from  the  will  of  her  people,  and  admin- 
istered with  a view  to  their  security  and  happiness. 
That  the  measures  calculated  to  produce  this  happy 
result  may  be  crowned  with  speedy  success  is  my 
fervent  prayer. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  I express  thus  freely  my 
sympathies  for  that  noble-hearted  and  generous  peo- 
ple, and  my  hopes  that  the  exertions  they  are  mak- 
ing peaceably  and  constitutionally  to  recover  the  re- 
presentative government  may  be  successful,  it  is  pro- 
per for  me  to  say  that  I do  so  without  meaning  to 
transcend  that  maxim  which  teaches  ns  not  to  inter- 
fere offensively  with  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations.  The  preservation  of  the  principle  on  which 
this  maxim  rests  is  far  more  important  to  the  good  of 
mankind  than  any  benefit  which  can  possibly  be  ob- 
tained hy  a departure  from  it,  and  there  are  no  peo- 
ple, I am  sure,  who  would  be  less  willing  than  the 
Irish  to  occupy  a position  which  would  bring  into 
question  the  justice  of  the  principle. 

Entertaining  these  views,  it  would  give  me  grpat 
pleasure  to  attend  the  meeting  which  you  propose, 
hut  the  feeble  state  of  my  health  will  not  permit  me 
to  do  so. 

Thanking  you  for  the  too  favorable  terms  in  which 
you  are  pleased  to  allude  to  me  personally,  and  as- 
suring you  that  the  Irish  blood  which  flows  in  my 
veins  will  never  cease,  but  with  my  life  alone,  to 
heat  in  unison  with  those  who  have  at  heart  the  se- 
curity of  Irish  liberty,  I subscribe  myself  very  tru- 
ly, your  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

To  Thomas  Mooney,  esq.  agent  of  the  Irish  Repeal  asso- 
ciation of  JV ew  York — Nashville. 

INVENTIONS  IN  MISSILES  OF  WAR.  “An 
infernal  machine.”  Mr.  William  Beals,  pyrotech- 
nist, exhibited  to  us  this  morning,  a model  ol' the  ex- 
panding cannon  ball  invented  by  him.  This  ball, 
when  discharged  from1  a 32  pounder,  will  expand  the 
instant  it  leaves  the  cannon,  from  ihree  to  four  feet, 
and  is  capable  of  destroying  t he  whole  main  rigging 
of  a ship,  and  would  cut  down  four  men  standing 
abreast  in  the  field.  This  ball  was  examined  at 
Washington,  last  week,  by  the  president,  Mr.  Up- 
shur, secretary  of  the  navy,  and  several  naval  and 
military  officers,  who  pronounced  it  a very  singular 
and  ingenious  invention.  The  secretary  is  about  or- 
dering an  experiment  to  be  made  with  it  at  t he  navy 
yard,  Charlestown. 

Mr.  Beals  has  also  made  some  improvements  in 
the  rocket  boat,  and  it  was  propelled  in  less  than 
half  a minute  about  three  hundred  yards,  arid  struck 
within  six  inches  of  the  point  towards  which  it  was 
directed. 

Mr.  Upshur,  in  a note  says— “1  witnessed  an  ex- 
periment with  Mr.  Beals’  rocket  boat  on  a small 
scale,  which  was  highly  satisfactory.” 

[Boston  Transcript. 

Colt's  Submarine  Battery.  Mr.  Colt  made 
an  experiment  on  Saturday  with  his  newly  in- 
vented submarine  battery,  which  was  considered 
highly  satisfactory.  The  explosion  took  place  in  the 
hay,  opposite  Castle  garden.  It  was  attended  with  a 
dull  and  heavy  rushing  sound,  and  a huge  column  of 
water  was  thrown  suddenly  and  violently  to  a height 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  the  air.  A-ny  thing  less 
than  a ship  of  the  line  must  have  been  either  de- 
stroyed or  capsized  had  t he  explosion  taken  place 
immediately  under  it.  But  it  strikes  us  that  the 
great  difficulty  in  rendering  the  battery  efficient  must 
be  the  impossibility  of  placing  it  immediately  under 
any  vessel  that  it  may  be  designed  to  destroy. 

[New  York  Sun. 

Sub-marine  explosion.  A great  incident  of  the 
fourth,  was  the  complete  destruction,  by  means  of 
the  voltaic  spark,  of  a" vessel,  looking  like  an  old  gun- 
boat. This  new  application  ofsciei.ee  to  the  power 
of  destruction,  was  made  by  Mr.  Colt,  the  patentee 
of  the  r.fles,  &c.  i lie  ease  containing  the  combus- 
tibles was  sunk  under  the  hulk,  ai  d a wire  conduct- 
ed from  it  to  the  deck  of  the  Nortli  Carolina,  distant 
some  two  or  three  hundred  yards.  At  the  moment 
fixed,  (1  o’clock,)  Mr.  Colt,  on  the  deck  of  the  Ca- 
rolina, applied  the  acid  to  his  plates,  and,  quicker 
lhan  thought,  the  doomed  hulk  was  thrown  into  the 
air,  and  scatiered  into  fragments.  A more  complete 
experiment  was  never  performed.  Tens  ol  thou- 
sands spectators  witnessed  it  from  the  battery.  Of 
this  new  element  in  harbor  defence  we  have  not 
room  to  speak  to-day;  but  it  certainly  seems  promis- 
ing. [N.  F.  American. 

A writer  on  board  the  North  Carolina  thus  de- 
scribes it  in  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer: 
“Mr.  Colt  having  his  magnetic  battery  ready  on  the 
quarter  deck  of  this  ship,  the  wires  from  which  hav- 
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ing  been  parsed,  under  water.  and  connected  with 
the  explosive  machine  under  the  fated  vessel — said. 
"gentlemen,  I am  rendu — Ionic  out when  with  the 
qui'  ktiess  of  the  electrie  flash  the  vessel  was  blown 
up.  and  into  ten  thousand  fragments,  which  were 
seen  ainid-t  a column  of  water  thrown  up  with  them, 
to  a height  of  some  120  feet,  looking  like  a great 
water  spout,  when  the  whole,  water  and  fragments 
fell,  as  dees  water  from  a jet  d'enxi.  or  fountain, 
though  in  a less  regular  form.  The  suddenness  with 
which  the  vessel,  which  I suppose  to  have  been  of 
some  hundred  tons  burden,  disappeared — was  more 
like  an  optical  delusion  than  reality — for  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  form  and  fashion  of  the 
boat,  was  changed  into  a column  of  water  and  frag- 
ments. 

“Shouts  broke  from  the  multitude  that  lined  the 
shores.  The  hand,  as  if  electrified  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  destruction  of  the  vessel,  struck  up. 
“ Yankee  Doodle,"  which  was  as  much  as  to  say  "bent 
that  who  can."  And  now  the  scene  was  closed,  all 
hands  awarding  to  Mr.  C >lt  the  praise  of  having 
struck  upon  a device  that  will  be  a more  certain  pro- 
tector to  our  ports  and  harbors,  against  invading 
fleets,  than  would  scores  of  batteries,  and  men  of 
war,  for  against  these  visible  agents  of  defence, 
power  can  be  employed  and  applied,  but  against  this 
immersed,  hidden,  and  invisible  agent,  with  power 
enough  to  blow  to  atoms  the  proudest  navy  that 
floats,  in  a moment,  no  power  can  he  applied,  and  no 
vigilance  can  guard  against  its  devastating  effects. 
All  such  discoveries  are  but  the  messengers  of  secu- 
rity and  pea"e.  F >r  no  commander  will  have  the 
temer.ty  to  navigate  his  ship  into  waters,  where 
these  hidden  agents  for  her  destruction  are  known 
to  he  concealed.  No  commander,  though  as  intre- 
pid as  Paul  Jones,  would  provoke  their  power.” 

[Front  the  Buffalo  Advertiser .] 

Mr.  Editor:  As  new  and  strange  things  are  occa- 
sionally the  theme  of  the  public  press,  we  hope  you 
will  be  pleased  to  give  place  in  your  columns  to  the 
following  gratifying  exhibition: 

__  VVe,  this  day,  by  the  politeness  of  Mr.  William  F. 
Ketchum,  of  Buffalo,  had  the  pleasure  of  witness- 
ing an  experiment  of  his  newly  invented  explosive 
ball.  Mr.  Ketchum  made  six  shots  (for  the  want  of 
a proper  target)  at  trees  near  the  lake  beach,  from  a 
six  pound  brass  gun  of  the  Buffalo  artillery. 

The  ball  is  intended  to  explode  on  entering  the  ob- 
ject assailed  to  a desirable  depth.  The  result  of 
five  of  the  shots  was  agreeable  to  the  inventor’s  de- 
sign— entering  the  object  and  exploding — showing 
the  destructive  effect  of  such  explosion  to  admira- 
tion— the  one  failing  to  meet  his  views,  being  fired 
at  a tree  of  about  2d  inches  diameter,  struck  so  far 
from  the  centre  as  to  glance  off  on  an  angle  of  35  to 
45  degrees,  so  that  explosion  did  not  seem  to  take 
piace  lor  want  of  sufficient  opposition  to  its  projec- 
tile motion. 

Mr.  Ketchum  says  the  principle  ^applicable  to 
all  sizes  ol  ordnance  from  G.bs.  to  the  largest  used 
in  the  army  or  navy — and  the  nature  of  the  construc- 
tion is  such  that  there  is  perfect  safety  in  handling 
the  balls  for  purposes  of  loading,  stowing  away  or 
transporting  from  place  1 1 place. 

The  balls  being  ready  lor  use  before,  being  taken  on 
the  ground  lor  experiment,  we  could  discover  none 
of  the  internal  construction — but  ascertained  that  no 
luse  is  in  any  way  attached — and  that  the  explosion 
is  the  result  of  jmpingement  when  the  ball  assails  an 
object.  The  peculiar  formation  of  the  ball  seems 
to  cause  it  to  take  a very  accurate  direction — as  the 
shots  were  made  with  mare  .precision  than  we  ever 
before  witnessed — and  it  appears  to  us  that  there  is 
as  much  accur  .cy  in  the  direction  of  the  ball  as  that 
shot  lrom  a cut  or  creased  rifle. 

From  the  result  of  the  trials  we  saw,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  i .ventor  has  accomplished  one  of 
the  most  important  objects  ever  attained  in  the  con- 
struction of  warlike  weapons,  and  we  hope  the  pro- 
jector will  not  tail  to  meet  the  encouragement  winch 
untiring  genius  so  justly  merits. 

VVe  a.so  saw  a hand  grenade  of  Mr.  Kotchum’s 
invention  which  he  has  designed  for  use  in  naval  ac- 
tions— to  be  thrown  from  the  vessel  in  close  action: 
from  the  deck  or  round  top — or  in  case  of  boarding, 
also  to  be  used  lor  the  defence  of  forts,  when  an 
enemy  may  attempt  to  take  the  n by  star  n. 

The  grenade  is  so  constructed  as  to  be.  of  suitable 
size  and  shape  to  throw — will  weigh  about  one 
pound — but  may  be  made  to  weigh  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  place  of  its  contemplated  use.  The 
format!  >n  and  principles  are  such  that  it  is  perfectly 
sale  to  handle,  stow  away  or  transport  as  occasion 
may  require — yet  sure  to  explode  when  thrown  bv 
coming  in  contact  with  any  substance  as  hard  a*s 
wood  or  even  by  striking  a man,  and  numerous  ex- 
periments have  proved  its  effects  on  explosion  to  be 
extremely  destructive. 


Thus  with  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  effect  of 
both  liie  explosive  had  and  hand  grenade,  wp  cheer- 
fully ascribe  to  Mr  Ketchum  the  honor  and  ability 
of  having  invented  and  constructed  two  of  the  most 
formidable  and  destructive  missiles  of  war  ever  ex- 
hibited to  the  world. 

JONATHAN  H.  FORD, 

A.  I.  ALEEV. 

June  16,  1S42.  F.  D.  SPALDING. 

AMrSTAD  AFRICANS.  Intelligence  from  Sierra 
Leone  to  Apri1  20  informs  that  the  missionary,  the 
rev  William  Raymond  with  his  wife  and  child  con- 
tinued in  good  health.  The  rev.  James  Steele  had 
returned  from  his  visit  down  the  coast,  with  Cinque 
and  a few  of  the  other  Mendians — after  an  absence 
of  twenty  days — and  found  no  location  where  they 
could  advantageously  establish  the  mission.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  had  a violent  fever,  three  weeks, 
lie  was  convalescing,  but,  his  physician  had  advised 
him  to  return,  for  some  months,  to  the  United  States, 
before  the  rain  season  should  commence,  to  recruit 
his  health.  Mr.  Raymond  has  taken  a farm  at  York, 
near  Sierra  Leone,  where  part  of  the  Mendians  are 
occupied  with  study  and  agriculture.  Meantime  a 
letter  from  Dr  Fergusson,  the  late  acting  governor, 
to  Lewis  Tappati,  esq,  states  that  the  Mendians  re- 
mained in  Freetown,  (Sierra  Leone).  “Having  had 
unrestricted  intercourse  with  hundreds  of  their  coun- 
try peop'c.  they  gradually  relapsed  from  the  desire 
of  their  friends  and  patrons  in  America,  that  they 
should  continue  to  live  together.  One  by  one.  they 
dropped  off,  and  even  Cinque  himself  has  procured  an 
investment  of  goods  with  which  he  has  gone,  to  the 
Sherbro  country  to  purchase  produce  for  the  Sierra 
Leone  market. 

I believe  that  the  females  and  ten  of  the  men  are 
still  together  with  Mr.  Raymond. 

I anrno  longer  in  administration  of  the  government 
of  this  colony,  but  1 shall,  nevertheless,  continue  to 
regard  the  future  proceedings  of  the  Mendians  with 
great  interest,  and  it  inav  be  satisfactory  to  you  to 
know  that  Col.  Macdonald,  our  present  governor,  is 
readily  disposed  to  render  them  whatever  aid  or  pro- 
tection they  may  require,  or  it  may  be  in  his  power 
to  grant. 

I will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  send  me 
the  pleadings  in  the  case,  of  the  Amistad,  by  Mr. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Baldwin.” 

THE  SANTA  FE  EXPEDITION.  List  of  those 
who  were  killed  or  died  upon  the  road.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  those  who  had  friends  upon  the  Texan 
Santa  Fe  expedition,  we  publish  the  following  list, 
believing  it  to  be  nearly  correct: 

A.  J.  Davis,  accidently  shot  on  the  Brushy. 

Lockridge,  accidently  shot  on  Little  River. 

Flint,  died  of  cholic  on  the  march. 

Dr.  Brashear,  died  of  consumption  on  the  march. 

Johnson,  sergeant,  died  at  Puebla,  in  Mexico. 

Major  Sturgess,  died  of  liver  complaint  on  the  Palo 
Duro. 

Ernest,  died  of  fatigue,  want  of  food,  and  exposure 
in  New  Mexico. 

Gates  died  near  Paso  del  Norte,  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  contracted  by  exposure. 

J.  Walker,  died  of  small  pox  at  Guanajuato. 

Harris,  also  died  of  small  pox  at  Guanajuato. 

Dogherty,  died  of  small  pox  at  Guanajuato. 

It  is  supposed  that  others  left  behind  at  San  Luis 
Putosi  and  Guanajuato,  with  the  small  pox,  died;  but 
their  names  we  have  been  unable  to  learn. 

Lurrabee,died  in  a waggon  between  Paso  del  Norte 
and  Chihuahua. 

Lieut.  G.  R.  Hull,  killed  by  Indians  on  the  Palo 
Duro. 

S.  W.  Howland,  shot  by  order  of  governor  Armijo, 
at  San  Miguel. 

Win.  May  bee  or  Mayby,  killed  by  Indians  on  the 
Palo  Duro,  a river  on  which  the  expedition  encamp- 
ed some  three  weeks. 

John  McAlister,  shot  by  order  of  Salazar,  on  the 
march  from  San  Miguel  to  Paso. 

James  Dunn,  killed  by  Indians  on  the  Palo  Duro. 

Francis  D.  Woodson,  killed  at  same  time  by  In- 
dians. 

• Captain  Baker,  shot  by  order  of  Armijo  at  San 
Miguel. 

Rosenbury,  shot  by  Mexicans  in  endeavoring  to 
make  his  escape. 

Dr.  Bell,  killed  by  Indians  on  the  Grand  Prairie. 

Manuel,  a Mexican  servant,  shot  by  a drummer  in 
New  Mexico. 

Washington  Wilkins,  killed  by  Indians  on  the 
Grand  Prairie. 

Griffith,  brains  knocked  out  by  order  of  Salazar  on 
tiie  road  from  S.in  Miguel  to  Paso. 

Ra  non,  a Mexican  aei  va.it,  ki.led  by  Indians  near 
the  Palo  Duro. 


Mercer,  died  in  camp  from  a wound  received  by 
Indians. 

Glenn  killed  by  Indians  on  the  route. 

Golphin,  shot  on  the  road  from  San  Miguel  to  Paso 
by  order  of  Capt.  Salazar. 

Donovan,  killed  bv  Indians  on  the  Grand  Prairie. 

Glasse,  killed  by  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Palo 
Duro. 

Robert  C.  Todd,  killed  by  Indians  on  the  Grand 
Prairie. 

Snow,  killed  by  Indians  on  the  route. 

Fletcher,  killed  also  by  the  Indians. 

Samnei  Flenner,  killed  by  Indians  in  vicinity  of 
the  Palo  Duro. 

F.  Keenan,  killed  by  Indians  on  the  route. 

The.  above  is  as  complete  a list  as  we  can  gather, 
and  is  believed  to  be  nearly  correct.  It  will  be  seen 
that  no  less  than  35  were  lost  in  all. 

[JV*.  0.  Picayune. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHIL- 
DREN IN  COAL  MINES.  We  have  just  received 
Iwo  huge  blue  hooks,  being  parts  I and  II  of  the 
“Appendix”  to  the  parliamentary  "Commission  on 
Children's  Employments."  Each  “part”  consists  of 
nearly  900  folio  pages.  Part  I is  illustrated  hv  some 
lithographic  sketches  of  men,  of  women,  of  chil- 
dren, employed  in  what  we  may  term  “brute  labnr” 
and  “brute  transport.”  Here  are  women  harnessed  to 
coal  carts,  and  dragging  them  through  seams  of  coal 
from  22  to  28  inches , in  height, — working  their  har- 
dens, some  backward,  and  some  forward,  over  the 
dismal  perforations, rather  than  roads,  with  a dip  of 
1 foot  in  3.  to  1 foot  in  G.  This  infamous,  this.dis- 
irusting,  this  unsexing  employment  is  exacted,  at  this 
dan,  of  wretched,  but  miserably  poor  ami  untiringly 
in  lustrious  women  (!)  in  S'me  of  the  mines  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  north  of  England,  under  circumstances 
io  which  at  present  we  cannot  trust  ourselves  further 
t)  allude.  We  shall  speedily  recur  to  the  subject, 
however,  more  at  large.  In  mines  in  Lancashire, 
boys  are  employed,  some  in  pushing,  others  in  drag- 
ging loaded  coal  trucks  through  those  miserable 
seams  or  galleries — the  pushers  becoming  bald,  from 
the  friction  of  their  heads  against  the  trucks;  the 
draggers  maimed  from  hauling  it  on  their  hands  and 
knees — and  both  these  employments  are  habitual!  In 
mines  in  Rochdale  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Preston  and 
Macclesfield,  minors  work  at  the  coal  in  positions 
and  under  restraints  and  confinement,  as  to  space  for 
their  exertions,  which  shock  belief,  but  are.  terribly 
exemnlified  in  the  rude  hut  effective  lithographs  at 
p.  158,  &e.  of  part  I.  One  of  the  men  shown  (and 
of  ail  represented  in  the  cuts  it  is  said  (p.  159)  that 
“they  generally  work  ‘naked’  ”) — is  as  de-titute  of 
ail  habiliments  as  a native  of  the  Washington  is- 
lands. He  was  found  working  “in  a mine  not  more 
than  18  to  20  inches  in  thickness.  His  chest  was 
brought  do  wn  so  as  almost  to  rest  upon  the  thigh,  and 
the  head  bent  down  almost  to  the  knee!”  How 
strange  that  =£20,000  000  of  money  should  have  been 
heaped  upon  the  fetters  of  negro  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies  in  ord^-;  to  break  them,  and  that  not  one  in- 
dignant tongue  should  have  yet  been  heard  within 
the  walls  of  parliament,  to  denounce,  a legalized,  or 
at  lea>t  permitted  system  of  physical  degradation  to 
men,  of  moral.ruin  and  bodily  torture  to  women,  of 
barbarous  captivity  and  toil  to  children,  for  which 
the  bondage  of  Egyptian  taskmasters,  the  tyranny  of 
European  “overseers,”  and  the  humiliations  of 
Moorish  slavery  iiave  supplied  no  parallel,  arid  can 
suggest  no  type!  [London  Morning  Herald. 

CALICO  PRINTING.  A discovery  has  lately 
been  made  in  calico  printing  which  will  probably 
cause  a reduction  in  the  price  of  that  article;  it  has 
heretofore  been  necessary  to  put  on  each  color  from 
a different  block,  for  winch  purpose  several  impres- 
sions were  necessary.  The  invention  alluded  to  ob- 
viates this  difficulty;  the  whole  figure  is  engraved 
upon  one  block,  the  different  parts  consisting  of  dif- 
ferent metals,  screwed  on  the  block;  a peculiar  kind 
of  ink,  the  secret  mode  of  preparing  which  has  not 
transpired,  is  then  placed  uniformly  over  the  me- 
tallic surface,  and  a stream  of  e.lectricity  being  di- 
rected momentarily  upon  it,  the  color  of  the  ink  is 
changed  instantly  from  a very  beautiful  green  to  a 
variety  of  colors;  differing  according  to  the  metal 
upon  which  it  is  placed,  that  on  the  portions  of  the 
figure  which  are  engraved  on  wood,  retaining  its 
original  color;  an  impression  is  taken  immediately, 
and  the  various  colors  thus  transferred  to  the  calico. 
The  expense  of  the  block  and  ink  is  something  more 
than  that  of  the  old  plan,  but  the  labor  which  is  ren- 
dered unnecessary  by  the  invention  much  more  than 
compensates  for  it.  [Pittsburg  Chronicle. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTION. 

Washington,  June  13,  1842. 
Dexu  sir:  Having  recently  received  from  abroad 
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some  articles  which  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of 
the  members  or  correspondents  of  the  institution,  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  the  following: 

Seed  beans  from  Chili,  for  table  use. 

Watermelon  seed  from  Chili, 

Custard  apple  seed  from  Chili, 

Nectarine  & Damascus  seed  from  Chili, 

Nankeen  cotton  seed  from  Ecuador. 

Mineral  earth  from  Chili, Which  my  correspon- 
dent describes  thus: 

“The  mineral  earth  is  called  Huano , and  is  much 
esteemed  in  England  for  fertilizing  the  soil.  This  is 
a Chilian  product,  lately  discovered.  The  last  price 
of  this  article  in  England  was  $92  per  ton.  Apply 
it  to  your  flower  pots  and  garden  in  small  quantity  to 
each  plant,  say  a pinch  with  three  fingers,  and  fif- 
teen days  after,  you  will  he  astonished  at  the  effect.” 
The  seed  beans  I can  safely  recommend,  having 
used  them  at  my  table  for  some  days  past,  and  found 
them  very  far  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  rais- 
ed in  this  country. 

The  cotton  is  of  remarkably  deep  toolor,  hut  the 
staple  is  short;  this  would  probably  be  improved  by 
careful  cultivation. 

I am  gratified  to  find  that  the  institution  has  open- 
ed its  doors  to  the  whole  people  of  our  country  and 
to  the  world  at  large.  Under  such  a system  it  can- 
not fail  to  flourish,  and  to  that  end  each  citizen  would 
cheerfully  contribute  his  mite.  With  much  respect 
your  most  obedient  servant. 

JAMES  H.  CAUSTEN. 

Francis  Markoe,  jr. 

Cor.  sec'ry  National  Institution. 

TARIFF  ARGUMENTS.  There  is  some  amuse- 
ment to  be  had  in  looking  over  the  recent  arguments 
of  the  protection  men,  of  which  we  would  not  de- 
prive our  readers — though  full  aware  that  to  the 
great  majority  of  them,  indignant  at  the  flagrant  out- 
rage upon  their  rights  and  all  good  faith,  which  the 
whig  party  is  bent  on  perpetrating,  it  would  be  an 
infliction,  did  we  occupy  our  columns  with  any  long 
and  formal  discussion  of  the  inexpediency  and  un- 
constitutionality  of  taxing  other  classes  to  enrich  the 
manufacturers.  To  reason  with  the  latter  who  car- 
ry their  reason,  patriotism,  conscience  and  religion 
in  their  purses,  and  who  know  no  other  voice  but  that 
of  Mammon,  would  be  not  only  useless,  but  a deser- 
tion of  the  ground  which  the  south  has  long  occupied 
and  is  bound  to  maintain,  if  true  to  her  own  honor 
and  to  posterity,  that  this  discussion  is  closed  for  us, 
and  we  have  no  more  than  that  we  will  notsubmitto 
a revival  of  the  odious  tyranny.  It  were  like  wast- 
ing time  in  piling  truisms  and  working  out  the  proof 
of  axioms  to  encounter  the  protectionists  as,  una- 
bashed by  refutation,  they  return  again  and  again  to 
knitting  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  sophistry  and  false- 
hood; and  it  is  hard  to  keep  one’s  temper  towards 
the  impudence  that  persists  in  urging  their  dishonest 
projects  in  the  self-same  garb  of  hypocrisy,  in  which 
they  have  been  so  often  met,  detected  and  spurned. 
They  believe  they  can  make  money  by  a protective 
tariff,  and  they  will  have  it  if  possible;  and  unless 
they  are  voted  down  in  congress,  or  vetoed  by  the 
president,  or  nullified  by  the  states,  to  think  of  check- 
ing them  by  anything  less  potent,  is  as  preposterous 
as  if  Archimides  had  sought  to  move  the  earth  with- 
out a fulcrum:  for  whereupon  shall  we  rest  our 
lever?  On  established  principles  of  political  econo- 
my? They  scout  at  the  lessons  of  experience,  and 
call  them  the  dreams  of  theorists?  On  facts  certified 
by  public  documents?  They  turn  their  backs  upon 
the  national  archives,  and  fly  to  falsification  of  their 
own.  On  the  constitution?  They  have  declared  war 
upon  it  in  a formal  manifesto;  and  deride  as  “ab- 
stractionists” all  who  hold  it  in  any  sort  of  reve- 
rence. On  justice,  patriotism,  conscience?  Their 
God  is  Mammon.  They  have  determined  to  effect 
their  purpose  “at  every  cost  and  any  hazard”  as  the 
ruin  they  have  wrought  in  the  revenues  and  credit 
of  the  government  bears  witness.  Why  should  the 
south  do  more  then  than  silently  and  calmly  abide  in 
the  unalterable  resolve  to  resist  them? 

We  have  seen  the  whig  party  proceed  from  one 
measure  to  another  in  sacrificing  the  people  to  capi- 
talists, and  giving  the  public  chest  into  the  hands  of 
stock  gamblers.  Foiled  on  the  bank  question,  they 
have  nevertheless  divided  the  land  revenue,  and  are 
ressing  the  assumption  of  state  debts,  tha*  foreign 
rokers  and  their  agents  here  may  be  billeted  upon 
the  American  laborer,  and  now  boldly  proposing  the 
double  perfidy  of  breaking  the  compromise,  and  the 
pledge  to  it  in  the  proviso  of  the  distribution  act; 
they  have  concentrated  all  their  energies  and  identi- 
fied their  existence  as  a party  for  and  with  a tariff  of 
protection;  and  henceforward  should  be  named  in 
the  south  only  as  the  tariff  parly! 

Is  the  spirit  of  our  people  less  resolute  because 


very  su- 
perior. 


they  are  silent  and  calm  in  the  view  of  those  abomi- 
nable things?  Have  they  been  so  broken  and  hum- 
bled by  the  iron  tyranny  of  the  bank,  and  the  fun- 
gus aristocracy  of  rag  brokers,  that  they  will  sub- 
mit to  any  thing?  No! — They  are  not  roused  and 
hotly  excited,  because  nothing  base  from  the  whig 
party  is  new  or  strange.  It  is  no  surprising  thing  to 
find  the  manufacturers  unprincipled  and  greedy  for 
spoil,  nor  that  they  should  ask  a violation  of  the  com- 
promise at  the  hands  of  the  whigs,  who  have  proved 
that  their  forte  and  vocation  is  the  bold  breaking  of 
pledges.  But  the  south  is  not  the  less  resolved  to 
insist  on  the  compromise,  because  convinced  of  the 
dishonesty  of  the  other  parties  to.it.  The  war  is 
over,  and  our  rights  defined  by  solemn  treaty,  let  it 


journal.  Not  being  acquainted  with  your  Washing- 
ton correspondent,  I address  myself  directly  to  you. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  feel  interest- 
ed in  public  movements,  that  about  the  middle  of 
last  November,  Gen.  William  S.  Murphy,  left  your 
city  in  the  brig  Florida.  Blanca,  for  Belize,  British 
Honduras;  and  though  the  precise  object  of  his  voy- 
age was  not  known,  it  was  generally  understood  that 
he  had  an  important  mission  from  our  genera!  gov- 
ernment to  Central  America. 

Several  gentlemen  had  been  previously  despatch- 
ed by  the  government  to  that  interesting  conntry,  but 
had  effected  little.  Mr.  Stephens  looked  among  the 
dead  rather  than  the  living,  and  was  unable,  as  it 


not  be  supposed,  because  we  abide  in  quiet,  beneath  j appears  from  his  book,  to  find  any  government  what- 
our  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  and  do  not  saw  the  air]  ever.  Gen.  Murphy  has  been  more  fortunate,  as  he 
brandishing  defiance  at  every  threat  of-  invasion,  | has  not  only  found  a regular  general  government, 


but  the  most  friendly  feelings  toward  the  U.  States, 
which  that  distinguished  gentleman  was  enabled  to 
cherish  and  increase. 

The  British  government  obtained  some  years  since 
a footing  for  a colony  at  Belize,  which  has  increas- 
, - . , ed  until  British  Honduras  extends  some  two  hundred 

supposed  that  the  significance  of  such  quietude  was  mi)es  into  the  interior,  and  a regular  colonial  gov- 
not  to  be  mistaken— that  our  silence  was  even  elo-  eminent  has  been  formed  under  the  English  crown, 
quent  But  with  characteristic  tariff  effrontery  it  is  ]n  1834)  the  «Eastern  Coast  of  Central  America 
boastfully  inferred  in  congress,  that  as  the  southern  Company,”  obtained  a grant  of  the  entire  state  of 
people  no  longer  send  anti-tariff  petitions,  they  no  Verapaz,  embracing  14,000,000  acres  of  the  best 

lnnn-rtr  r\ r\  v*  /-»/-»  r\  1 /-»  n enntont  11  m tr,  riff  hut  nr>n  nnnnn  nnrl  _ , I - - 


that  we  are  not  ready,  again  to  strike,  should  the  ty- 
ranny we  have  striken  down  again  erect  itself.  While 
the  tariffites  have  multiplied  petitions  for  authority 
to  plunder  us,  we  have  deemed  it  neither  politic  nor 
dignified,  to  recognize  by  counter  petitions  any  con- 
gressional discretion  in  such  a question.  We  had 


longer  deprecate  a protective  tariff,  hut  are  prepared 
not  only  to  tolerate  but  to  welcome  it!  We  were  to 


land  in  the  world.  This  company  is  also  under  the 
| British  crown,  and  John  Bull  seems  determined  to 


take  it  for  granted,  it  seems,  that  we  were  dealing  monopolize  the  whole  country  of  the  Cordilleras 
with  villains  and  we  shew  that  we  are  ready  to  from  ocean  to  ocean.  This  same  company  had  re- 
countenance them  in  deliberate  perfidy,  because  we  cejvec]  a p-ant  by  which  the  port  and  town  of  Santo 
do  not  insult  congress  with  files  of  petitions,  he-  Thomas,  in  the  Golfo  Dolce,  was  secured  on  certain 
seeching  them  not  to  be  perfidious!  Why  this  ho-  , conditions.  These  conditions  never  having  been  coni- 
norable  member  would  have  contended  that  filial  plied  with,  the  Central  Americans  again  have  pos- 
piety  was  at  a discount,  and  parricide  no  crime,  had  i sessj0n  of  the  port,  and  refuse  to  allow  any  farther 
uh0. . .n0].parr'f 'If  negotiation  with  Great  Britain  on  the  subject. 


their  list  of  homicides,  because  they  deemed  it  an 
unheard  of  and  impossible  atrocity. 

We  shall  take  up  some  other  arguments  equally 
sound,  in  another  article. 

[ Charleston  (S.  C.)  Mercury,  of  June  30th. 

MR.  WEBSTER’S  LETTER  to  the  Tylerites  at 
Philadelphia,  is  just  what  we  expected  from  him — 
noble,  dignified,  patriotic,  and  free  from  party  allu- 
sions or  electioneering  appeals.  He  speaks  of  the 
fourth  of  July — its  patriotic  associations,  a’nd  the 
duty  we  all  owe  to  our  country  and  to  ourselves  to 
reverence  the  principles  which  make  it  illustrious. 

[Alex.  Gaz. 

Washington,  July  2 d,  1842. 
Gentlemen:  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure,  if 


The  “Eastern  Coast  of  Central  America  Compa- 
ny,” finding  they  could  not  themselves  renew  their 
grant  for  Santo  Thomas,  entered  into  a bargain  to 
sell  100,000  acres  in  Verapaz,  to  a Belgian  company, 
provided  the  Belgian  government  could  get  posses- 
sion of  the  town  and  country  lost  by  forfeiture. 

The  negotiation  now  became  a subject  in  which 
the  crowned  heads“openly  took  part,  and  King  Leo- 
peold  sent  a brig  of  war  to  Santo  Thomas,  with  a 
Col.  De  Ruydt,  for  the  express  purpose  of  assisting 
his  Belgian  subjects.  The  colonel  proceeded  at 
once  to  Guatemala,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
passage  of  a grant,  about  the  time  of  the  arrival  in 
that  city  of  Gen.  Murphy,  but  the  grant  had  not  yet 
been  approved  by  president  Lopez. 

By  the  terms  of  the  grant  the  Belgians  were  to 


public  duties  permitted,  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  , r V T u U,  e DB1Sld  ls  weie  io 
the  approaching  anniversary.  But  I am  unable  to  buddi°i\and.  ma?  r Jhey  'vere  also  to  erect 
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leave  the  seat  of  government.  I tender  you  my  best  I a custo™  Kh10Uvfe  a\Sant0  ThITaS’  and  for  (luWentJ 
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wishes,  and  would  fain  hope,  that  all  who  may  assem- 
ble on  Monday  to  commemorate  our  national  epoch, 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  would  feel,  in  full  mea- 
sure, the  influence  of  that  spirit,  which  brought  about 
the  great  event  they  celebrate — a spirit  of  union,  and 
of  pure  and  elevated  patriotism.  May  this  spirit, 
which  animated  our  fathers  dwell  with  us,  and  de- 
scend to  our  children! 


In  the  contention  of  parties,  let  us  remember  that 
we  are  all  American;  and  in  the  conflict  of  opposing 


years  establish  such  impost  duties  as  they  thought 
proper,  half  of  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  govern- 
’ j ment  of  Guatemala,  while  Belgian  vessels  were  to 
be  admitted  free. 

As  soon  as  Gen’l  Murphy  arrived  he  was  waited 
upon,  and  his  opinion  asked  respecting  this  very 
grant,  which  still  remained  without  the  signature  of 
the  president.  Gen.  Murphy  was  afterward  consult- 
ed by  president  Lopez  and  Gen.  Carrera,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Guatemalian  army.  Ouren- 


i„*  i ; : j ,i  11  voy  did  no  more  than  represent  the  miusticc  of  open- 

opinions  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  popular  governments  ...  . . ” . ■ J K 

1 - - --  ' t ih  'll  ftl  ing  the  country  to  one  or  two  nations,  and  c osing  it 


can  only  be  maintained  by  yielding  to  the  will  of  the 
majority,  constitutionally  expressed.  In  regard  to 
highly  important  national  measures,  let  us  recollect 
that  they  are  to  operate  over  almost  half  a continent, 
and  to  effect  the  business  and  interests  of  men  engag- 
ed in  almost  all  the  varieties  of  human  pursuits:  and 
that  for  the  establishment  of  such  measures,  mode- 
ration, prudence,  comprehensiveness,  and  stern  im- 
partiality and  justice,  are  essential  qualities  in  those 
on  whom  they  depend.  Happy  the  rulers,  who  shall 
bring  these  qualities  into  the  public  services  of  a 
country  the  like  of  which,  for  extent  and  fertility, 
salubrity  ol  climate,  and  means  of  intercourse  and 
improvment  and  especially  for  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty, competent  institutions,  and  extent  of  general 
knowledge,  among  the  people,  is  without  precedent 
or  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind!  I am,  gentle- 
men, with  true  regard,  yours, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Sandy  Harris,  esq.  of  Philadelphia,  and  other  gentle- 
men of  the  committee. 


GEN-  MURPHY’S  MISSION  TO  CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 


From  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 
Washington,  June  19.  There  is  a subject  intimate- 
ly_connected.  with  our  national  commerce,  to  which 
I desire  to  call  attention  through  the  medium  of  your 


to  all  others;  and  succeeded  in  convincing  president 
Lopez,  that  he  would  be  bartering  away  the  people 
themselves  by  giving  king  Leopold  sole  jurisdiction 
over  Santo  Thomas. 

In  this  emergency  an  extraordinary  council  was 
called,  and  the  legislature  directed  to  recall  the 
grant,  which  recall  took  place  almost  immediately. 

Having  entered  into  this  statement  at  some  length, 
let  me  request  you  to  copy  the  following  article 
from  the  Honduras  Gazette  of  the  21st  of  April 
last. 

[This  article  has  already  appeared  in  the  Adver- 
tiser. It  alleges  that  offers  of  military  assistance 
had  been  made  to  the  Central  American  government 
by  Gen.  Murphy,  provided  the  grant  to  the  Belgian 
company  were  annulled,  and  Santo  Thomas  declar- 
ed a free  port.] 

First,  to  correct  the  mis-statements  in  the  article: 

Gen  Murphy  did  not  offer  the  mediation  of  his 
government  to  settle  the  dispute  respecting  the  ter- 
ritory of  Nicaragua. 

The  conditions  respecting  the  grant  of  Santo 
Thomas  were  never  fulfilled. 

Gen.  Murphy  did  not  offer  munitions  of  war  and 
assistance  on  the  part  of  his  government,  provided 
Santo  Thomas  should  be  made  a free  port. 

All  that  our  envoy'did,  I have  already  stated,  and 
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it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  a few  facts  respect- 
ing the  country,  that  the  attention  of  commercial 
men  may  be  drawn  to  it,  and  that  t'-e  importance  of 
the  prompt  action  of  General  Murphy  may  be  fully 
understood. 

There  is  now  no  custom  house  at  Santo  Thomas 
though  it  is  a noble  harbor,  well  protected  and  capa- 
ble of  sheltering  half  the  British  navy.  The  govern- 
ment custom  house  is  at  Isabal  or  Ysabal,  on  the 
Golfo  Dolce,  above  the  Polichick  river.  The  Poli- 
chick  in  consequence  of  a bar  of  two  miles  at  its 
mouth,  can  only  be  entered  by  small  vessels  of  30  or 
35  tons,  and  drawing  three  or  four  feet  water.  The 
object  in  securing  Santo  Thomas  was  to  prevent  all 
vessels  excepting  English  and  Belgian  from  landing 
there. 

Most  of  the  goods  now  imported  into  that  country 
are  taken  out  at  Belize,  where  they  pay  duty  to  the 
British  Honduras  company,  and  are  then  sent  round 
in  light  vessels  to  Isabal,  where  another  duty  is  to 
be  paid.  Thus  two  duties  must  be  paid  by  every  ar- 
ticle entering,  and  this  accounts  for  the  falling  off  in 
the  imports  for  the  last  five  or  six  years.  Seven  to 
ten  years  since  the  annual  import  duties  amounted 
to  about  §,500,000.  The  following  table  of  the  last 
three  years  will  show  the  decline: 
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Years.  No. 

of  vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1839, 

12 

1,315 

$51,224 

$63,232 

1840, 

14 

1,508 

71,760 

240, 5S6* 

1841, 

33 

3,560 

192,095 

203,529f 

The  exports  are  mahogany,  logwood,  cochineal, 
indigo,  sarsaparilla,  ox  hides  and  horns,  cocoa,  tor- 
toise shell  and  rosewood.  • 

The  imports  are  pork,  flour,  dried  beef,  hams, 
tongues,  butter,  cheese,  onions,  potatoes,  apples,  fish, 
mahogany,  cutters’ axes,  hoes,  all  kinds  of  farming 
and  the  cheaper  kinds  of  mechanics’  tools,  all  kinds 
of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  but  more  particularly 
the  coarser  kinds. 

Santo  Thomas  is  the  only  port  now  open  on  the 
coast,  and  but  for  the  timely  appearance  at  Guate- 
mala of  General  Murphy,  by  this  time  all  the  world, 
excepting  Belgium  and  Great  Britain,  would  have 
been  shut. out  from  even  that. 

General  Murphy  was  attacked  two  days  before 
reaching  Guatemala  with  a severe  fever  that  invari- 
ably seizes  foreigners,  and  of  which  more  than  three 
fourths  have  died.  He  was  confined  to  Ins  room  a 
long  time,  surrounded  by  strangers — yet  such  was 
his  ambition,  that  although  scarcely  able  to  see  or 
move,  he  exerted  all  his  strength  to  arrest  the  unjust 
disposal  of  Santo  Thomas.  By  his  timely  efforts, 
and  at  the  solicitation  of  president  Lopez,  he  succeed- 
ed in  keeping  open  this  important  point  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  Yet  all  his  proceedings 
were  so  extremely  just  and  so  highly  honorable,  that 
he  received  even  from  the  English,  who  were  inte- 
rested in  closing  Santo  Thomas,  the  most  marked  and 
cordial  attention. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is,  how  did  Gen. 
Murphy  happen  to  be  sent  there,  and  how  did  he  hap- 
pen to  arrive  so  opportunely? 

Although  information  had  reached  the  state  de- 
partment that  there  was  no  government  in  Central 
America,  with  which  an  envoy  could  treat,  it  was 
ascertained  that  several  European  powers  were  en- 
deavoring to  secure  the  commerce  of  that  interest- 
ing country.  England  was  increasing  her  territory 
in  Honduras,  and  the  Belgians  were  forcing  their  way 
farther  south.  This  could  not  be  for  the  mere  name 
of  enlarging  colonial  possessions,  and  while  the  ques- 
tion of  presidential  succession  was  the  leading  fea- 
ture among  politicians,  the  security  and  extension  of 
our  commerce  were  agitating  the  minds  of  our  states- 
man president  and  his  secretary  of  state. 

Mr.  Webster  having  learned  that  King  Leopold 
was  about  to  despatch,  or  had  despatched,  a vessel 
of  war  to  Santo  Thomas,  it  was  at  once  determined 
to  send  a diplomatist  to  Guatemala,  to  ascertain  the 
precise  condition  of  the  country  and  the  nature  of  its 
products  and  commehce.  As  you  have  already  seen, 
Gen.  Murphy  arrived  just  in  time,  and  was  quite  suc- 
cessful in  arresting  the  grant  of  Santo  Thomas.  Mr. 
Webster  was  in  New  York  just  prior  to  the  depar- 
ture of  Gen.  Murphy,  and  urged  him  not  to  delay  a 
single  hour  in  reaching  his  destination. 

The  whole  expenses  of  this  mission  will  not  ex- 
ceed two  thousand  dollars,  and  yet  congress  would 
cut  off  the  contingent  funds  of  the  government.  It 
has  cost  less  than  two  thousand  dollars  to  save  a trade 
worth  half  a million  a year  to  this  country. 

“Let  ihe  galled  j.ide  wince” — but  such  acts  as 
these  will  soon  prove  where  and  what  the  president 
is;  and  while  others  boast  of  their  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  he  is  quietly  exerting  every 
faculty  to  benefit  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States. 
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The  Madison  inn  being  generally  recognised  as  the 
organ  of  the  present  executive  of  the  United  States, 
is  looked  to  of  course  for  something  like  official  an- 
nouncements, and  as  conveying  at  least  the  impres- 
sion entertained  in  the  circles  of  that  department. — 
It  is  this  position  which  induces  us  to  insert  from  its 
columns  the  following  articles,  with  one  or  two  no- 
tices which  have  appeared  in  other  papers  in  relation 
to  them. 

The  leading  article  under  the  editorial  head  ap- 
peared in  the  Madisonian  of  Friday  the  8th  instant; 
it  was  as  follows: 

CONSPIRACY  AGAINST  THE  PRESIDENT. 

“To-morrow  we  purpose  giving  the  details  of  the 
conspiracy  to  tear  down  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government.  The  constitution  is  in  danger — our 
freedom  is  in  jeopardy — but  still  we  hope  and  believe 
the  dastard  plotters  will  be  defeated.  We  believe 
that  Mangum  will  not  obtain  possession  of  the  go- 
vernment even  for  an  hour.  He  lacks  two  many 
of  the  qualities  of  a Cromwell.  But  there  are  others, 
not  members  of  congress,  of  better  intellect  than  the 
avowed  impeachers,  who  will  be  astonished  to  find 
that  we  are  familiar  with  all  their  secret,  selfish, 
movements,  for  months  past.  It  is  our  intention  to 
give  the  particulars  to-morrow.  In  the  meantime,  let 
all  true  men  be  prepared  lo  stand  by  the  constitu- 
tion.” 

The  U.  S.  Gazette  notices  the  above  under  the  cap- 
tion “Look  out  for  treason”  and  after  quoting  it  in 
full  exclaims: 

“Now,  of  course,  we  are  to  have  the  real  thunder 
and  earthquakes.  Hitherto  all  has  been  merely 
curds  and  whey,  and  Sancho  Panza  was  vvont  to  de- 
clare, look  to  your  constitution,  gentlemen— look  to 
the  president — look  to  the  Madisonian — all  are  in 
danger.  Look  to  your  freedom — even  that  is  in  jeo- 
pardy. The  executive  is  to  be  “torn  down.”  We 
want  the  horrid  disclosure.” 

The  National  Intelligencer  noticing  the  article  in 
the  Madisonian,  calls  it  a “most  absurd  and  prepos- 
terous story,  the  mere  coinage  of  some  disordered 
brain.” — and  adds, — 

“It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  any  intelligent  reader,  that  this  story,  with 
all  its  circumstances,  is  altogether  destitute  of  foun- 
dation, unless  it  be  perchance  in  some  sportive  re- 
mark in  familiar  conversation,  which  has  been  mis- 
taken for  a serious  suggestion.  Certain  it  is,  that  no 
design  in  anywise  resembling  that  imputed  to  the 
whigs  in  congress  is  entertained  by  them  as  a party, 
if  by  any  individual  belonging  to  that  party.  Out  of 
what  material  the  story  hath  been  woven  would  be 
an  inquiry  more  curious  than  valuable.  The  whole 
story,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  is,  the  reader 
may  be  assured,  but  “such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made 
of.” 

In  the  Madisonian  of  Saturday  the  9th,  the  subject 
is  thus  resumed: 

We  have  been  prevailed  on  to  withhold,  for  a 
short  time  a few  names  vitally  connected  with  the 
revolutionary  movement  about  to  be  made  to  sus- 
pend the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  substi- 
tute a wild,  furious  anarchy,  in  the  place  of  our  re- 
vered republican  form  of  government. 

Before  we  proceed  to  divulge  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions laid  down  by  the  conspirators,  [Which  has  for- 
tunately fallen  into  our  hands]  we  would  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  the  events  of  the  past  which  first  roused 
our  suspicion  that  a fatal  blow  was  meditated  against 
our  glorious  institutions. 

The  first  indication  was  the  dictatorial  bearing  of 
Mr.  Clay  at  the  extra  session.  The  contemptuous 
thrusting  aside  of  Mr.  Ewing’s  currency  bill  [who, 
after  whining  under  the  lash,  subsequently  submit- 
ted to  the  indignity  put  upon  him,  and  crouched  in 
humility  at  the  feet  of  his  master]  and  substituting 
one  of  his  own. 

The  next  was  the  jacobinical  manifesto.  Con- 
trary to,  and  in  violation  of,  the  constitution  and 
laws,  these  adherents  of  the  self-constituted  dictator, 
assumed  the  power  of  declaring  to  the  nati  <n  what 


should  be  done,  and  what  should  not  be  done  by  the 
government. 

Next,  the  Clay  abolition  postmaster  general,  and 
the  other  heads  of  the  departments,  proceeded  in 
the  sanguinary  business  of  decapitating  all  republican 
office  holders,  and  substituting  rank  federal  incum- 
bents in  their  places — men  who,  it  was  well  ascer- 
tained, would  not  hesitate  to  obey  any  extraordinary 
mandate  of  their  supreme  master. 

Next,  3s  it  was  now  fully  ascertained  that  the  con- 
stitutional veto  would  be  interposed  by  the  firm, 
honest,  undaunted  Virginia  president,  to  arrest  their 
federal  encroachments,  the  chain  of  federal  presses, 
extending  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  were  ordered  to 
fire  broadside  after  broadside  of  denunciation  at  the 
lawful  head  of  the  government,  and  never  to  cease 
until  he  was  completely  annihilated,  and  the  reins 
were  securely  grasped  in  federal  hands. 

Next,  the  nominations  of  the  president  were  all  to 
be  rejected , unless  the  nominees  should  make  a secret 
recantation  of  friendship  for  the  executive,  and 
pledge  themselves  (sometimes  before,  sometimes  af- 
ter nomination,)  to  exert  their  influence  in  favor  of 
his  enemies!  We  will  give  names  and  dates  hereaf- 
ter. Men,  who  have  often  made  hypocritical  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  to  the  executive,  will  find 
themselves  exposed  in  this  category,  when  the  cur- 
tain is  lifted. 

Next,  the  Madisonian  was  to  be  assailed  and 
crushed  by  the  Charlies,  and  their  coadjutors  out  of 
congress,  and  the  president  was  to  be  denounced  as 
the  imbodiment  of  a Nero  and  Cataline,  in  ttye  se- 
nate and  house  of  representatives.  Mr.  Clay’s  vili- 
fying letter  to  Alexandria  was  the  example  set  his 
mousers. 

Next,  the  idea  of  a forced  resignation  was  bruited 
about,  for  the  purpose  of  gradually  familiarizing^the 
public  mind  with  the  startling  event  in  contempla- 
tion. 

Next,  having  secured  the  adherence  of  the  fede- 
ral whig  party  and  the  federal  whig  presses,  it  was 
attempted  by  wily  politicians  in  and  out  of  congress 
(with  specious  professions  of  friendship)  to  inveigle 
the  president  into  the  sanctioning  of  certain  mea- 
sures, which  would  render  him  irreconcileably  ob- 
noxious to  the  great  democratic  party,  and  thus  ef- 
fectually prevent  him  from  being  defended  on  one 
side  while  he  was  savagely  assailed  on  the  other. 
But  they  will  find  him  no  easy  prey  in  the  end! 

When  all  these  things  were  so  far  accomplished, 
they  paused  at  this  stage  a moment,  and  frightened, 
in  their  midnight  caucus  assembled,  they  resolved  to 
try  what  could  be  done  by  threats  and  intimidation, 
before  they  proceeded  to  overt  acts. 

The  twelve  line  bill  was  passed,  presented,  and 
promptly  vetoed. 

Now,  demoniac  fury  reigned  supreme.  What 
trick  and  artifice  failed  to  accomplish,  must  now  be 
compassed  by  force.  Impeachment,  which  had  often 
been  whispered  in  secret  conclave,  was  to  be  imme- 
diately sounded  in  the  public  ear.  We  were  made 
acquainted  with  all  their  proceedings  as  fast  as  they 
transpired.  Repeatedly  we  sounded  the  alarm. — 
The  honest  of  their  own  party  could  not  be  brought 
to  believe  that  such  a conspiracy  existed.  Even  yet, 
some  of  them  are  incredulous.  Here  is  an  extract 
from  a Virginia  Whig  journal,  the  Kanawha  Repub- 
lican, printed  a day  or  two  since: 

“The  Madisonian  and  Richmond  Enquirer  are 
talking  about  a conspiracy  in  congress  to  impeach  the 
president.  We  don’t  believe  a word  of  such  a plot.” 

By  this  time  the  unconscious  editor  has  seen  the 
congressional  letters  published  in  New  York.  The 
country  has  likewise  beheld  Bolts,  the  instrument 
used  by  the  inquisitorial  caucus,  rise  in  his  seat  and 
declare  that  such  an  event  was  resolved  on. 

Now  for  the  particulars. 

As  soon  as  the  tariff  distribution  bill  passes  the 
house,  perhaps  on  Saturday  next,  John  Minor 
Botts,  (if  he  be  not  in  the  meantime  frightened  from 
his  purpose  by  the  Madisonian ) , will  rise  in  his  place 
and  prefer  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  chief 
magistrate  of  our  country.  Immediately  a resolution 
will  be  adopted  by  the  Clay  whig  caucus  majority, 
declaring  the  president’s  legal  “inability”  to  discharge 
the  duties  and  powers  of  his  office  while  his  trial 
shall  be  pending  in  the  senate. 

It  will  not  be  a joint  resolution — for  that,  by  the 
constitution,  (which  they  would  not  appear  to  over- 
throw at  the  onset),  would  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  president.  But  they  will  regard  it  as  law.  They 
will  consider  the  president  suspended.  The  tariffdis- 
tribution  bill  will, then  be  rushed  through  the  senate 
and  signed  by  Mangum.  Mangum  must  retire  to  his 
boarding  house,  ifthe  White  Hdlise  is  not  surrender- 
ed to  him,  and  act  as  president  of  the  United  States. 
He  will  be  regarded  as  such  By  the  federalists,  and 
obeyed  accordingly. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  constitutional  president 
(always  conforming  to  the  provisions  of  that  sacred 
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instrument)  will  retain  his  seat,  although  not  recog- 
nised as  “the.  rhief  magistrate  by  the  federal  Clay 
w h i tr  majority. 

Mangum  may  require  the  office  holders  tn  obey 
him,  and  inasmiioh  as  most  of  the  important  o times 
are  filled  by  the  minions  and  sycophants  of  Clav.  it  is 
probable  they  will  yield  obedience.  Those  who  do 
not,  can  be  easily  removed. 

The  session  wi  I be  prolonged.  The  sweets  of 
suprme  command  will  not  be  relinquished  by  the 
powers  that  be,  until  the  last  possible  moment.  The 
trial  will  bepurpisely  continued  for  months. 

in  the  meantime  a duplicate  cabinet  may  be  ap- 
pointed, should  the  old  one  prove  refractory.  There 
may  be  a struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  archives. 
Some  of  the  cabinet  ministers  have  their  marble  te- 
nements pretty  well  garrisoned,  and  will  doubtless 
be  found  to  have  hearts  hold  enough  to  defend  them. 

Thus  the  reign  of  terror  commences.  We  will  be 
among  the  first  of  its  victims.  And  we  pray  hea- 
ven that  we  may  hot  live  to  witness  the  uiter,  hope- 
less, complete  prostration  of  Liberty! 

It  is  said  that  most  of  the  army  and  navy  officers 
are  the  partisans  of  the  dictator — but,  thank  God! 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  rank  anil  file  are 
not.  If  any  of  the  officers  should  he  found  willing 
to  obey  the  mandates  of  the  royal  deputy,  we  have 
full  confidence  in  the  sterling  patriotism  of  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  land. 

May  that  Almighty  God  who  watched  over  us, 
and  protected  us  in  the  gloom  of  the  revolution,  not 
forsake  us  in  the  present  crisis!  He  who  now  occu- 
pies l fie  presidential  chair  was  called  thither  bv  the 
voice  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  We  place  our  trust 
in  Him.  He  will  not  forsake  us.  He  will  still 
guard  our  glorious  constitution,  and  shield  our  con- 
stitutional president  against  the  wicked  assaults  of 
ail  political  blacklegs  and  inebriate  traitors. 

Our  country  cannot  be  doomed  to  fall-  llius  ignobly. 
The  republic  cannot  be  thus  sacrificed  to  appease 
the  ambition  of  a few  reckless,  unprincipled  dema- 
gogues, who  could  never  obtain  the  power  they  seek 
by  means  of  the  ballot-box. 

An  impeachment  was  once  meditated  and  moved 
against  Thomas'  Jefferson,  the  apostle  of  demo- 
cracy. Then,  Henry  Clay  was  a democrat.  When 
this  Bottonian  prototype  rose  to  prefer  his  charges, 
Mr.  C. ay  sprang  to  the  fl  >or,  and  cried  out“Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  soils  the  floor  upon  which  he 
stands /” 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  ardent  and  zea- 
lous disciple  of  Jelfersonian  democracy  should  share 
the  fate  of  bis  illustrious  ’predecessor?  But  Mr. 
Clay  is  not  there  to  rebuke  the  mover.  And  were 
he  present,  would  he  do  it?  He  is  no  longer  a de- 
mocrat! But  if  the  mover  of  the  resolution  in  the 
case  of  Jefferson  deserved  the  rebuke  which  be  re- 
ceived, and  which  in  our  opinion  he  eminently  me- 
rited, what  ought  to  be  said  of  the  unworthy  being 
who  lias  avowed  his  determination  to  impeach  pre- 
sident Tyler? 

We  fear  not  the  result.  We  know  that  the  presi- 
dent is  as  spotless  as  Washington,  in  bis  offi  ■ i al  ca- 
pacity. What  -‘treason,  high  crime,  or  mis  emea- 
uor,”  has  lie  committed?  None!  and  his  accusers 
know  it.  But  they  are  resolved  to  suspend  him, 
that  they  may,  in' the  interval,  fix  upon  the  country 
the  fangs  of  their  federal  measures! 

Ha  will  be  acquitted,  triumphatly  acquitted,  and 
comforted  and  sustained,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  nation! 

But  the  reign  of  terror,  however  short,  may  fix  a 
stigma  upon  our  republican  system  of  government. 
But  the  usurpers  will  be  punished.  Their  reign  will 
be  brief  as  it  will  be  inglorious,  and  the  penalty  will 
be  adequate  to  the  offence. 

The  National  Intelligencer  of  the  14th  contains  a 
report  of  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Botts  in  the  house 
of  representatives  on  the  10th  inst.,  in  which  he 
avows  his  intention  to  prefer  charges  against  the 
president.  Upon  this  topic,  he  remarks: 

“But  there  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  im- 
peachment. There  were  some  his  friends  (Mr.  B.  was 
understood  to  say)  who  concurred  witli  him,  but  lie 
disclaimed  for  bis  party  any  participation  in  the  de- 
sign of  impeachment,  or  the  midnight  caucuses 
that  had  at  any  time  been  held,  as  bad  been  ru- 
mored. As  the  secretary  of  the  navy  bad  clai  n- 
ed  to  be  the  first  to  raise  the  flag  of  disunion  ill 
Virginia,  so  Mr.  B.  claimed  to  be  the  first  to  raise 
the  flag  of  impeachment  in  this  house.  He  was  al  me 
in  it.  As  an  American  citizen,  independent  ol'  being 
a representative  of  a free  people,  he  would  resist 
this  executive  assumption  of  power  as  long  as  he  had 
a voice  to  raise  against  it.  Difficulties  were  in  the 
way,  and  the  fear  thaT  they  could  not  succeed,  was 
an  argument  with  gentlemen.  All  that  he  proposed 
to  da  when  the  proper  lime  arrived,  was  to  prefer 
charges  against  the  president — to  ask  this  house  to 


appoint  a committee  with  power  to  send  for  persons 
and  papers,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  those,  charges, 
and  to  let  the  testimony  collected  go  before,  the  se- 
nate. If  these  charges  were  sustained,  he  would 
trust  to  the  senate  to  perform  their  duty.  For  thir- 
teen years  the  president  of  the  United  States  had 
been  rioting  in  lawless  power.  It  was  time  to  ar- 
rest it.  He  would  not  give  the  snap  of  his  finger  for 
the  government  if  it  were  not  arrested. 

The  following  are  the  charges  which  Mr.  Botts 
proposes  to  prefer  against  the  president,  and  which 
were  intended  to  be  read  for  information  in  connec- 
tion with  his  remarks,  of  which  a copy  lias  been  fur- 
nished to  the  reporter  for  publication: 

1st.  I charge  John  Tyler  with  a gross  usurpation 
of  power  and  violation  of  law,  in  attempting  to  ex- 
ercise a controlling  influence  over  the  accounting 
officers  of  the  treasury  department,  by  ordering  the 
payment  of  accounts  that  have  been  by  them  reject-- 
( ed,  and  threatening  them  with  expulsion  from  office 
unless  his  orders  were  obeyed. 

I  2d.  I charge  him  witli  being  gniltv  of  a high  mis- 
demeanor in  retaining  men  in  office  for  months  after 
they  have  been  rejected  by  the  senate,  as  unworthy, 
incompetent,  and  unfaithful,  to  the  great  detriment 
| of  the  public,  interests,  and  hazard  of  los9  to  the 
i public  treasury;  the  government  having  no  security 
j for  the  faithful  application  of  the,  public  funds  pass-  j 
ing  through  Iheir  hands,  and  be  thereby  defeating 1 
\ that  provision  of  the  constitution  which  requires  the 
1 advice  and  consent  of  the  senate  to  all  nominations 
made  by  the  president. 

j 3d.  I charge  him  with  gross  official  misconduct  in 
! attempting,  in  a spirit  of  revenge,  fora  constitution- 
al exercise  of  power  by  the  senate,  in  the  rejection 
j of  one  of  his  nominees  to  office,  to  remove  a large 
number  of  faithful  and  meritorious  subordinate  offi- 
cers from  the  custom-house  of  Philadelphia,  with 
j whom  no  fault  was  found  save  that  of  a supposed 
I political  preference  for  another,  and  who  had  dis- 
charged their  duties  with  entire  satisfaction  to  the 
I collector  of  customs,  and  for  attempting  to  substitute 
t in  their  stead  men  having  no-other  recommendation 
than  that  of  a supposed  acquiescence  in  his  views.  | 

4:h.  I charge  him  with  the  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanor of  endeavoring  to  excite  a disorganizing  and 
revolutionary  spirit  in  the  country,  by  inviting  a dis- 
regard of,  and  disobedience  to  a lav  of  congress, 
which  law  he  has  himself  sworn  to  see  faithfully 
executed.  i 

5th.  I charge  him  with  the  h:gh  crime  and  misde- 
meanor in  office  of  withholding  his  assent  to  law  in- 
dispensable to  the  operations  of  the  government,  in- 
volving no  constitutional  difficulty  on  his  part— of  de- 
priving the  government  of  all  legal  source  of  reve- 
nue— of  assuming  to  himself  the  whole  power  of  tax- 
ation— and  of  collecting  duties  from  our  citizens  with- 
out the  authority  or  sanction  of  law. 

6lh.  I charge  him  with  the  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanor of  open  prostitution  and  pr  .fligacy  in  a will- 
ingness to  barter  away  the  offices  of  g ivernment,  and 
i the  principles  he  professed,  to  obtain  the  support  of 
i one  of  the  parties  in  congress  to  which  he  has  here- 
tofore been  opposed.  . 

7th.  I charge  him  with  gross  official  misconduct, 
in  having  been  guilty  of  a shameless  duplicity,  equi- 
vocation, and  falsehood  with  his  late  cabinetand  con- 
gress; such  as  has  brought  him  iifto  disgrace  and  con- 
tempt with  the  whole  American  people,  which  has 
disqualified  him  from  administering  this  government 
with  advantage,  honor,  or  virtue. 

8 h.  1 charge  him  with  an  arbitrary  and  despotic 
abuse  of  the  veto  power,  to  gratify  his  personal  and 
political  resentment,  with  such  evident  marks  of  in- 
consistency and  duplicity  as  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
his  total  disregard  of  the  interests  of  the  people  and 
of  his  duty  to  the  country. 

9rh.  I charge  him  with  the  high  misdemeanor  of 
arraying  himself  in  open  hostility  to  the  lagislative 
department  of  the  government,  by  the  publication  of 
slanderous  and  libellous  letters  under  his  own  signa- 
ture, witli  a view  of  creatinga  false  and. unmerited 
sympathy  for  himself,  and  bringing  congress  into  dis- 
repute and  odium  with  the  people,  by  which  means 
that  bar  uony  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments  so  essential  to  good  government  and  the 
welfare  of  the  people  has  been  utterly  destroyed. 

lUtli.  I charge  him  with  an  abandonment  of  ail 
acknowledged  constitutional  duly,  in  refusing  to  ren- 
der such  aid  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  Rhode 
Island,  when  called  on,  as  he  had  himself  previously 
promised  in  his  letter  to  Gov.  King,  as  a sacred  con- 
stitutional obligation  resting  upon  him. 

11.  1 charge  him  with  pursuing  such  a course  of 
vaccillation,  weakness  and  folly,  as  must,  if  he  is  per- 
mitted to  remain  longer  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, bring  the  country  into  dishonor  and  disgrace 
abroad,  and  force  the  people  into  a state  of  abject 
. misery  and  distress  at  home. 


12.  I charge  him  with  being  utterly  unworthy  and 
unfit  to  have  the  destinies  of  this  nation  in  his  hands 
as  chief  magistrate,  and  with  having  brought  upon 
the  representatives  -of  the  people  the  imperious  ne- 
cessity of  exercising  their  constitutional  prerogative 
of  impeachment,  or  of  surrendering  the  government 
to  him  to  he  used  as  a play  thing  and  a toy,  for  his 
sport  on  the  one  hand  and  his  malignity  on  the  other. 


COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION. 


House  of  representatives.  May  23,  1342. — Read  and 

laid  upon  tl  p tabR. 

Mr  J.  P.  Kennedy,  from  the  committee  on  com- 
merce, made  the  following 

REPORT: 

Thp  committee  on  commerce,  to  whom  were  refer- 
red: 

1 The  petition  of  sn  dry  citizens  of  Ontario  coun- 
ty. in  ill"  stale  of  Nvv  Yoik.  pi  ay 'tig  for  the  protec- 
tion ol  A in ei  lean  labor  and  l lie  promotion  of  i ecipro- 
cal  coinineice: 

2.  File  memorial  of  sundiv  importing  and  other 
met  chants  ot  the  city  ol  N u Yolk,  praying  congress 
to  allow  a drawback  on  goods  exported  to  Cinadaand 
ottn  r northern  colonics  ol  Great  Britain  contiguous 
to  ill  - U'  i ted  Stales: 

3.  Til"  resolu'ion  that  the  committee  on  commerce 
bp  i list i iictt-c!  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  oj  ex- 
cluding f.o  n our  ports  vessels  coming  limn  British 
ports  oi  pi  .ces  whete  American  ves.s  Is  are  not  per- 
mitted to  en'ei : 

4.  The  r 'solution  that  tli“  committee  on  commerce 
he  direr  ed  to  inqu  re  into  and  report  whirl  effect  our 
late  revenue  laws  have  produc  'd  on  om  commerce 
w i t It  foreign  countries;  also,  to  mquir  • into  and  re  port 
on  I he  past  and  present  .condition  ol  our  navigation, 
and  >o  recommend  'Uieli  measures,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  our  commercial  mariu  : 

5.  Pile  ip-olu  ion  that  ihe  committee  on  commerce 
be  mstiucted  to  inq  i i r"  m'o  t tie  expediency  of  allow- 
ing the  benefit  of  drawback  on  cotton  imnoited  inland 
from  tire  republic  of  T xa-,  and  on  loreigo  goods  ex- 
ported inland  >o  Texas  am!  Mexico,  and  of  establish- 
ing a port  ol  entry  ei  her  at  Natchitoches  or  Shreeve- 
port : 

(j.  Toe  resolution  that  the  committee  on  commerce 
he  instruct' d to  i q lire  in  o the  exp“diencv  of  a law 
a lowing  drawback  on  the  exportation  of  tl  mr  manu- 
factured from  foreign  wheat; 

7 The  memorial  ol  the  inhabitants  ol  Portland, 
prav  lug  congress  to  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  so  changing  the  existing  an angeui'  iifs  re- 
specting the  commercial  intercourse  ol  the  United 
States  with  the  British  colonies,  as  may  secure  to 
American  vess.  Is  a just  and  fair  proportion  of  the 
trade  between  these  parties: 

8 The  memorial  ol  the  general  assembly  of  Mis- 
souri praying  ihe  interposition  ol  Congress  to  procure 
Ihe  re m wal  of  the  restrictions  ol  loreign  nations  upon 
Ihe  introduction  of  tobacco: 

9 Such  parts  ol  the  memo  i al  of  the  citizens  of 
B dlimore  as  rdate  to  the  protection  of  A nerlpan 
shipping  b\  disci iminating  duties,  and  to  Ihe  enact- 
mei  t of  countervailing  restrictions  against  the  policy 
ol  foreign  nations;  and 

Sundry  oilier  peii'ions,  memorials,  and  resolutions 
touching  the  same  subj  cl's — 

Submit  the  following  report; 

The  topics  present  u he  these  several  resolutions 
and  memoiials  impose  upon  th-co  ninittee  Ihe  neces- 
sity of  sub  nilting  a general  r view  ol  our  commerce 
amt  navigati  hi,  and  a consul -ration  ot  sneo  circum- 
stances, whether  produced  by  our  legislation  or  ex- 
trinsic causes,  as  mas  be  supposed  to  influence  the 
prosp  ritv  of  this  great  depai tmPiit  of  bur  national 
econo  ny . They  suggest  an  inquiry  — 

1 Into  the  effect  ol  our  revenue  laws  upon  our 
foreign  commerce: 

2 Into  Hie  value  of  a svs'ern  ,of  duties  adapted  to 
tile  protection  of  domestic  labor: 

3 Inlo  such  conditions  of  intercourse  with  otlipr 
nations  as  are  be.-t  calculated  to  pmuiote  reciprocal 
coin  tierce ; and,  connected  with  this  inquiry,  a con- 
■ iiler.i t ion  o!  the  policy  ol  countervailing  duties  a- 
gaiosl  loreign  restrietior  s; 

4 Into  'he  state  ol  our  navigation,  and  a notire  of 
such  measuicsas  may  be  necessary  to  enlarge  our 
■•cun mere ial  marine: 

5 Inlo  ihe  nature  and  effect  of  the  commercial  ar- 
cangemeuts  existing  be1  ween  the  United  States  and 
'tie  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain:  and 

6 Into  ihe  exp  diency  of  regulating  our  inland 
••ommerce  with  contiguous  countries,  by  t he  allow- 
\nc-'  of  drawbacks. 

Tnese  inquiries  occupy  a la-ge  field,  and  would, 
il  any  peiiod.  athact  the  attention  ot  the  country  — 
i’ll  y possess  a peculiar  importance  at  the  present 
time.  The  near  approach  oi  that  term  to  which  the 
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opeiation  o I’ t In*  duty  system  of  the  I > st  ten  years  was 
limited,  with  the  cons,  quent  necessity  ol  new 
laiioti  lor  its  adjustment,  and  tl  e gem  ral  com  in  h oc 
Ol  public  opinion  iu  ti  e |>io|ii  i-  ty  ol  ivi  lew  ii,g  am 
reloi ining  our  policy,  iu  r gard  io  the  business  pur 
suits  ol  the  people,  have  drawn  a mine  Itiau  ordinary 
oliS’i  valion  low  aids  the  action  ol  congress  upon  tliesi 
sill  j c s. 

The  conn'rv  at  this  time  presents  a reinarkabl 
Spectacle.  W^h  eveiy  physical  resume,  ol  w.alili| 
tun  a,  pan , d:  with  lertile  n Ids,  favorable  seasons 
alt,. nil, nit  crops  to  en  ich  our  a»fi imlin ■ • : with  an 
exti-n-iv.  commerce  sii-tained  by  a comp,  tent  in  at  I n , : 
w ith  a vast  aceumula'i  ui  of  iiianut  ic'm  ing  power  and 
machinery;  a skilful.  i n t ■ lligent.  and  llulpy  COinniil 
tiity  ol  ti.echanics;  and  an  incieasiiig  population  en 
dowed  with  all  the  qualities  to  secure  to  themselves 
the  lai  gest  a moii n i ol  piospei  i'y . a imiv  eisal  eom|  hunt 
is  b, ought  to  the  ear  ol  congress  ol  deep  sutieiiug  iu 
every  department  of  industry. 

It  is  not  drawing  too  strong  a picture  ol'  the  present 
depression  in  Hie  business  ol  the  people  lo  s iv,  that 
agiicnlture  enjoys  tio  lair  i quivalent  lor  its  loll;  Unit 
comm  ret*,  though  seeking  eveiy  sea,  returns  unre- 
qui  ed;  iliai  mauulacturiiig  labor  has  been  heaping  up 
its  piouucts  w ithoul  pm clia-ers.  t >ur  aitizans  hav  e 
bet  ti  doom,  d lo  reduced  wages  and  dim inisln  d eni- 
ploymem:  our  foreign  trade  has  b'  * n ov efina'i  lied  by 
loieign  coin. leiiuon.  and  loaded  win,  ihe  buideii  ol  a 
Coo-liiiit  y accumulating  hahtiice  against  i : our  home 
trade  lias  been  crushed  by  bank  iip'rv.  The  credit 
ol  ttie  country,  national,  slate,  and  individual.  Ini- 
been  shaken; — much  <d  il  entirely  destroyed.  Alt 
around  us  are  seen  the  .evidences  ol  a great  na'.ioi,  j 
st i uck  by  a sudden  palsy — prostrated  ill  the  midsi  ol  I 
the  abundance  that  ought  to  liave  given  it  health  and 
vigor. 

The  committee  fee!  that  they  cannot  satisfactorily 
acquit  i hen.se iv  • s ot  i lie  la- k allot t,  d to  iln  in,  w till 
on.  leleiiing  to  the  causes  ol  ilns  dr  pressimi  in  the 
inti  riial  all. ms  of  t he  country.  Pud,, unit, y cunvinc 
ed  that  ttle  pieseut  state  ol  ihe  no  I loti  is  alone  to  be 
altribuled  to  -ome  inosi  unhappy  mistakes  in  1 1 it* 
poncy  ol  ihe  guvei  nmetr,  and  ilia  i o pi  r nanenl 
piO'pei  tty  can  be  eslahlislnd  in  the  various  depart* 
Inenls  ol  iniiion.ll  indnsuy,  whether  ol  agrieiiluie, 
cninuierce,  or  mecnanic.d  employ  merit,  until  that 
Jmlicy  tie  Changed,  they  conceive  u to  be  an  impoit- 
atu  ponton  ol  i heir  duty  to  point  out  the  mi-lake  to 
wliiv  h l hey  allude,  and  lo  sl.ow  Ihe  mil.,  nee  these 
have  had  upon  Ihe  well.de  ol  the  cdminitiilty . 

6 ,ch  an  i Xposltion,  in  their  opinion,  should  appro- 
pi  lately  precede  that  more  spic.fic  leview  ol  our 
sy-teui  oi  coinmeice  and  navigation  which  it  is  ttie 
design  ot  ihe  committee  to  submit. 

In  the  administiation  both  ol  om  domestic  and  our 
for.  i- ii  coinini  iee  we  liave  adopt,  d a system  all  ch  j 
prr  v tided  a lair  and  prv  til,. hi.  < xchai  ge  ot  v allies. 
Om  loieign  commerce  nas  * xhauslt  d the  comiliy  ol 
its  wealth  by  Ciowdmg  ll  wit li  loieign  tii.u Cliandlse: 
our  liome  liade  has  been  broken  down  by  l^e  wretch 
eil  runeiicy  which  the  foreign  tiad  [nought  n ; on  it. 

The  senes  , f gov  eminent  mea-uies  winch  inoiight 
ab  ul  tin  s e i e sd  I is  began  in  I&32  The  hiso  y ol 
tlie  past  will  show  us  llnd  Ihe  administration  ol  om 
ullaiis  vv.iS  directed,  limn  that  (late,  towards  the 
establishment  ol  a va.-t  paper  tin  hey  credit  system, 
the  eliecl  ol  which,  it  was  doubt  less  stippo.-ed,  would 
be  to  expand  the  ivsouices  ol  the  comdiy  and  increase 
toe  activity  ol  i s indnsuy  lo  the  accomptishim  nt  ot 
gtvai  and  tn  in  ticenl  ends.  That  lor  a lime,  such  a 
sysiem  slio  ,ld  accomp,i-h  sucli  ends,  the  experience 
ol  eveiy  coiumeieia!  eonntiy  liijs  sliown.  lndeiil.  it 
would  stem  to  he  nrcessary  10  the  enlightenment  ol 
nations  that  each  Should  make  tin-  expeiimcni  tor 
iistll;  and  thu*  learn,  limn  iisown  Inal,  r tin  i than 
ft  om  the  admonition  ol  others,  t lie  deeeillulness  ol 
that  illusion  in  wealth  winch  is  ervated  by  an  exces 
61  v e u.-e  ol  credit. 

In  n viewing  the  last  ten  years  we  are  not  to  be 
dec-  iv  a d l.y  the  indications  they  adorn  lo  appaietd 
piospeilty.  Aggregates  ol  nation.il  wealtli  and  In- 
dueliy  aie  always  sntliej.  idly  sinking;  hut  the\  an 
esp-  dally  to  t>v  disliusti  d when  lion  gieal  inctease 
i-  leli  lied  to  as  piool  ol  vigor  Hi  a p>  nod  ol  unusual 
ly  excited  animation.  Tliey  become,  under  suet, 
Ciiciimslances,  piool  ol  the  disease  ol  Hie  bony  poliiic. 
latliei  than  its  lie.ilill.  The  advances  ol  a slice.  Sslul 
nation  in  weahh  aie  b tier  ctiaracieiiz.  il  by  sieadv 
loan  rapid  increase.  Fluctuations  in  trade  and  inter 
dal  industry — though,  in  one  extreme,  exhibiting  the 
most  tlaittilng  activity  and  abundance — are  lo  b-  re 
g --titled  as  signs  ol  a disturbed  and,  tli-  ieloie,  nut  tlie 
most  prosperous  economy.  We  have  s<  Idotn  seen  an 
epoch  ot  pecul.ar  disa-ter  in  trade  Ilia,  the  statistics 
ol  ihe  preceding  years  did  nol  lurm.-li  Warning  ol  tin- 
evil  by  remarkable  fluctuations  ot  quantities  and  a 
moulds.  These  obsei  Vallons  will  be  Iniind  to  be 
paitlciilarly  applicable  to  tlie  state  ol  tlie  country 
from  the  date  we  have  referred  lo  above. 


On  tlie  tt)  Ii  of  .1  u Iv , 1832.  the  I x-  cud  iv  e veto  pn • 
m .nd  'o  iln-  only  sysiem  by  which  the  leiteral  gov 
mm, -nt  lav**ev.  i be  nahle  10  I'ngnlile  or  resliai* 
he  emission  ol  papi  i mom  v tluoiigh  the  3iiihont\  nt 
'ate  banks.  Tile  , xivlei  ce  ol  a cential  enidml  ove. 
lie  paper  ciiliencv  id  die  eountiyhad  been,  until 
i l a'  date,  w i'll  the  . xr.  p'ion  id  a slmrl  inlei val.  not 
• ■lily  tlieor.  ticallv  bin  praciieallv  told  to  be  is-enlia' 

'o  Ihe  11  Set  II I exercise  ol  tin1  pow  ei  to  Coll*  cl  and  dis- 
burse the  r.-venues,  anil  lo  maintain  a uniloiin i'y  o' 
Value  in  the  duties  ov*-r  tin  wl  o e onion.  The  in 
t.u  v al  in  w hirti  it  had  been  suspended  w as  di-ting ui-b 
ed  for  -licit  disord*  r>  ol  the  cinn-ncy.  as  to  lead  tin 
pnld  c mind  11  resistnbly  back  to  the  system  it  had  io i 
tin*  time  intermitted. 

Tim  inducement  to  tlie  veto  was  alleged  'o  he  a 
cm  iv  ic  i ion,  on  the  pat  t ol  the  executive,  'hat  > Iv*-  pa 
per  currency , mid  r the  control  of  Hip  central  h dik- 
ing power,  was  not  as  good  as  it  might  be  made. — 
That  central  banking  power  was  accordingly  remov 
ed.  in  older  lo  supply  a heller  currency,  and  in  a less 
ohjej  1 tollable  manner. 

This  hetti  r currency  and  less  objectionable  mode 
oT  supplying  it.  in  ttie  opiu  on  of  tlie  ex^  cutive  of 
1*32.  and  ni  those  who  controlled  tlie  legislation,  ol 
III"  con  nt  i y . was  to  he  piocuired  bv  encouraging  an 
increase  ot  ba1  king  under  ttie  authority  ol  the  several 
state  governments. 

Tins  led  lo  tlm  adniitinri  of  what  was  generally 
kin  vv  N as  I tie  STATE  BANK  SYSTEM,  Which  Was  de- 
signed to  take  tin*  place.  Ill  ils  i elation  to  the  t rea-tn  v. 
whirl)  had,  until  ilm  date  ol  this  substitution,  been 
held  by  a national  bank. 

The  prominent  features  in  this  state  bank  system 
we,  e — 

A distribution  of 'Iip  gnvet  mripnf  deposites  amongst 
certain  cl  osen  banks  in  each  slat, : 

A r quirement  ol  llm-e  hanks  to  loan  out  the  pub 
lie  moneys  in  the  wav  of  accommodation  to  merch- 
ants and  otlu  is  engaged  1 1 > speculative  eiderpi  ise; 

To  eneourag  ■ tlm  tree  issu**  of  paper  in  uiey  by 
these  banks,  commensuiaie  with  tlie  increase  in  theii 
deposite-:  and 

To  take  this  money  evi*ry  where  in  payment  ol 
public  dues. 

The  saletv  of  these  deposites  was  supposed  lo  be 
assured  by  a r*  quisilion  from  each  l>anl;  ol  some  S()e 
cial  security,  which  was  rendered  necessary  in  each 
case. 

Upon  this  foundation  the  -executive  and  a large 
portion  of  ilm  people  ol  the  United  S at»-s  indulged  In 
the  I ope  of  that  betiei  cimency  which  had  brno  pro 
inised,  and  were  tlmielore  reconciled  io  the*  wi'lt 
drawal  1 1 om  our  political  system,  of  tin  institution 
w hid)  had,  lor  loitv  years,  been  tlie  cl  lie  IT  list  mu.  Put 
of  the  government  in  the  admiuisti  alion  of  its  fi-cal 
jatfaits,  Tln-re  weie,  however,  many  who  doubted 
the  capacity  of  tlie  ,-tate  ha,  ks  to  inaiutain  a sound 
currency.  These  expressed  their  fears  that  the  new 
iy  aoo|  ted  sysiem  might  lead  to  excessive  banking 
operations,  lo  rediitidanev  ol  pap  r issues,  and  a co  - 
sequent  overtrading  in  the  community;  that  it  might 
mute  and.  by  supplying  the  means,  piodiice  inordi- 
nate speculation;  that  it  might  stiiiu'ale  r„sh  under* 
takings  in  ihe  way  ol  internal  iinpiovemerds;  that  i 
might  imiltij'ly  i ii, pm t< , lints  Inyo  d the  resources  ol 
Hie  country  lo  pay  lor  tin  in:  and  that  the  cunsimima 
tiou  nt  all  might  be,  llnough  an  overwhelming  in- 
ci  ease  of  paper  money,  to  plunge  the  I.  at  ion  into  thp 
abyss  ol  suspHided  sp  c i **  payments. 

Tln  se  apprehensions  were  expressed  by  many  dis- 
tinguished citiz  ns:  i iiey  w*re  no',  however  ent*r- 
taim  d.  1)  v the  executive  audits  liiends  in  congress, 
and  the  state  hank  scheme  was  cons,  qnently  brought 
into  full  action. 

Ii  is  sufficient  now  In  advert  to  the  fact,  that  the 
ms  ant  ■ fleet  ol  this  measur.  was  to  fill  Ihe  land  with 
new  banks  from  one  exHemity  of  Ihe  union  to  the 
other;  and  to  bring,  with  tins  increase,  a multiplica- 
tion ol  papi  r money  unexampled  since  the  day  s ol 
'lie  com  mental  emissions  ol  the  revolution, — or  ex- 
ampled  onlv  in  the  disa-tious  inteival  between  the 
close  of  I tie  fiisl  national  bank  and  the  beginning  ol 
111"  second. 

Th's  new  device  for  regulating  tile  currency  com 
meiiC' d ils  i p, -rati, ms  when  there  were  about  three 
hundred  and  fi,  y banks  in  the  union,  with  a capital 
scaicely  excel  ding  $150  000,000. 

It  succeeded  in  cr  a'ing  upwaids  of  seven  hun- 
dred liar  ks,  vviili  a capital  ol  more  than  .$350,000  000 
Il  loiind  a papi  r eiiculaiion  bin  li'tle  above  $60,- 
OOu.OOO:  it  luriiislied  one  ol  $149 ,(.00  COO 

Ii  found  the  discount  fat  iliims  atfoided  to  the 
con >■  1 1 y not  iniicli  bevond  $200,000,000:  it  raised 
ilm m above  $525  Oi  0 U00 

It  do  bird  and  tie  bl,  (I  the  prices  of  land;  it  greatly 
'increased  the  money  value  ol  ali  procure;  it  iais*-d 
i lie  i ate  of -interest,  open,  d new  sources  ol  appai  nt 
wealth,  and  tluew  the  whole  country  into  a paroxysm 


ol  siieeula'i.in.  T increa  ed  all  kind- of  meclninical 
employ  m,  ul,  i \|  ml.  d eonimeie".  uncalled  Ihe  eu- 
idily  ol  t.iit-ign  eoierprise.  an  I ho, oglu  amongst  us 
III,,,, -anils  I om  oilier  roll  , 'lie-  lo  pul  Ht'l;,ute  in  our 
l. men  it  proaperi  y and  m s iinul.ite  mu  adventure. — 

I i- due  to  llus  ' x ixeiiliiiiiiv  impulse  to  say.  also, 
that  it  Settled  Hie  w I denies*,  buili  low  h -,  i onstmet,  d 
roads  and  canals,  deep,  m-d  rivers,  amt  cut  • I, rough 
,n.,imtaili'_ — win  k;ng  iln-  wond,  is  ot  table  wi  Ii  tlie 
agic  ol  pip  r money.  Wi  Ii  tin-  same  pov-rtli-vt 
ii  wiouglu  llie-e  uiiiach  s,  was  i'  also  driving  the 
community  inn,  tnmki  npli  y.  The  pliau'om  ol  weal  l It 
tided  heton*  ttl"  people,  ami  h*'cko  n d 111, -in  Io  lollovv. 

B wi  deied  by  the  illu-ion,  Hu-  nation  smi-ied  itself 
lo  he  I d over  the  precipice,  towards  which  this  d,-- 
ciptjve  guide  surely  and  sw  it  ly  glid'  d 

This  until  al  progression  ot  events.  I*, retold  in  the 
beginning  Ivy  many,  was  nevertheless  unueic  iv.  d or 
unlieed,  d by  those  at  tin-  head  of  atfvirs,  until  the 
exp  lienee  of  present  ,ll«aster  lore,  d it  upon  tlie  at- 
I,  ution  of  the  whole  country.  It  is  now  uni  v ei -ally 
acknowledged  b-  cause  ils  elf,  cts  have  been  iiiuvcr- 
sallv  hit. 

Contui rentlv  with  the  action  of  the  government 
Up, in  tlie  banking  sy-t-u).  another  cause  was  at  w in  Ic 
'o  give  a hid  on, il  impulse  to  tlie  m u I’  i , 1 1 ic  a inn  of 
pap  r money  amt  the  cons  quen  increase  of  s|,*-cula- 
tion  Til  ■ extinguishment  ol  ihe  na  ioual  tl-hl  had 
released  the  public  lands  from  i he*  heavy  ch.uge 
which,  up  m iliai  p-riod.  ha  I been  laid  upon  them. 

A n w element  of  wealth,  d-  rived  fiom  the  sales  o F 
these  lands,  was  thus  'lunvvti  iu'o  the  revenues  of 
the  iiatioii,  applicable  looid  na  y exp  ■ xia t n ■ *-s. • The 
sag. icily  ol  Ihe  pit-'id  nl  discerned  the  liigldy  m is- 
chi, 'Vnii.s  , tied  Whirl)  was  certain  to  resul  from  sucli 
i vaiiahle  and  lavish  supplv  ol  means  tielng  a, til  d lo 
ttie  ontmaiy  resources  ol  the  gnverument.  H"  saw 
that  it  would  lead  to  ex'ravagance  and  excess,  and 
tuns,  injuriously  d i si  n>  t)  the  oi d rly  action  ol  t tie  gov- 
eiiinent  upon  the  currency.  II"  consequently  m- 
vitei!  I lie  a tention  ol  congiess  to  tlie  subj  ct,  iu  tlie 
loilnw  in g term  ; 

••It  seems  to  me  to  b - our  tmu  policy  that  tli  pub- 
lic lands  sliall  cease,  as  soon  as  practicable,  lo  In-  a 
source  ol  r*  v emit',  and  th.it  they  tie  sold  to  S'  tilers  in 
I i , i) i ' , d paicels,  at  a price  bar,  ly  sutficieiit  to  r,um- 
t,||i  St>  lo  i In*  U"i  led  S ates  Ihe  expense  ol  llle  present 
-v  si i* ill  anil  cos|  url-ing  under  Our  Indian  comp  ic  s 
file  advantages  ol  accurate  surveys  and  undoubted 
lilies,  now  secured  to  pm  chaser-'.  se*un  to  loiind  tlie 
abolition  ot  ttie  pieseut  system,  b-  cause  none  can  be 
substituted  which  will  more  pern  etly  accomplish 
these  impurlan  ends.  I is  d suable,  however,  iliat, 
in  convenient  lime,  this  machin,  ry  be  vv  il lldrawu 
lio  n the  scales,  and  l hat  the  right  ol  soil  ami  tlie  tn- 
1 1 i re*  disposition  ol  i>  tie  siii render'  d lo  Hie  states  re- 
spectively in  wlnrn  ii  lies  ”, — See  presideiil  Jackson's 
annual  mes  flge.  1 32. 

Congress  ado,. ting  the  opinion  of  the  executiv  e"  so 
far  as  r la'ed  to  the  impolicy  ot  allowing  tin*  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands  to  be  brought  into  the  ordinary 
exi'i'hditnres  ul  the  govnu'iiineni,  passed,  by  a large 
inajori  y of  bo  h houses  ttie  act  lor  disuibuting  ihe 
pmceeiis  of  these  land  , under  certain  condi  ions, 
among't  Hie  sever  . I -la'es.  Tliis  act  unhappily  l it 
unit  r executive  di- plea  sure. — p t haps  b mm-e  ii  did 
not  cuilorm  lo  thai  po  tion  ol  tlie  ex'-cu'ive  recoin* 
mendaiions  which  proposed  Ihe*  surrender  of  tne 
wlmle  to  the  lew  stales  in  winch  the  lands  were  situ- 
ated T was  denied  tin*  president’s  s giiaiur**. 

This  iinjortunaie  dilference  qj  opinion  hetween 
congress  and  the  oc  cu'ive  threw  the  proceeds  oi  tlie 
lands  into  tlm  rev  eiutes,  and  llnis-  c* ,n'> i ilmted  a re- 
markable  addi  ion  to  the  iniscluef  winking  mateiials 
w him  wfie  then  ad  niter  a'  iug  and  destroy  mg  tlie  cur- 
rency. Tin*  banks,  under  tue  sluinilus  ol  the  new 
system,  were  adlve  iu  tiirnishing  the  means  for  spe- 
cula ion  in  the*  land-:  I In*  lands  w> re  equally  elfecltv  e 
in  supplv  mg  deposites  to  the  hanks.  I n,  se  deposit,  s 
w e i e stiu  ces  ol  new  issues  and  new  accomiinalalio  is, 
lor  additional  purchases  ol  lands.  Tln-se  two  Imces 
ailed  reciprocally  upon  each  other,  augmenting,  al- 
most in  geometrical  prnpoi  lion,  theii  injumms  power 
at  i arh  rebound.  The  s a I < ■ s ol  Hie  lands  began,  in 
ti  is  process,  at  about  $2  0011  ODD  a yeai:  tin  y rose  o 
$6. C00  OhO — then  to  $16  oOO.uUO,  and  finally  to  $25,- 
(,U0  hO-t.  in  the  year  1836  I he  deposi  es,  ol  couise, 
in, 'leased,  in  these  proportions;  and  the  banks  louud- 
ei  upon  them  issues  ol  paper  ol  five,  six,  even  leu 
dollais  fo:  one. 

1 was  a v*-ry  notable  tact  belonging  to  this  money 
excitement,  that  the*  chief  interests  which  tell  within 
Us  udhietice  w , re  these  speculations  in  the  public 
domain,  and  thai  branch  of  industiy  connected  with 
Hie  cultivation  and  production  ol  cotton.  The  export 
ol  cotton  was  singu larlv'sti  iiiilated  during  ihe  period 
relei red  to.  whilst  no  o In  r domes'ic  pioiluct  appears 
to  liave  been  sp,  dally  affeeled  by  ttiese  in  -hs, ires. 

An  examination  of  the  exports  Iroin  1833  lo  1838 
will  show  that  those  of  Hour,  lice,  pvuk,  fl-ti.  and 
many  oilier  aiticUs  ol  douicsiic  pioductiou  actually 
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declined,  it)  amount  alter  the  year  1833;  that  tobacco 
and  lumber  experienced  some  increase,  but  not  be- 
yond that  assignable  to  the  proportion  due  to  the  in 
crease  of  population;  but  that  the  export  of  cotton 
advanced  by  degrees  rapid  beyond  all  example  in  our 
fotmer  history.  The  committee  will  refer  to  a few 
facts  connected  with  this  assertion. 

The  export  of  cotton  from  the  state  of 
Georgia  in  the  fire  years  beginning 
with  1829,  and  ending  with  1833,  wa3 
valued  at  about  $25,000,000 

]n  the  five  years  from  1834  to  183S  in- 
clusive it  was  $44,000,000 

Shewing  an  increase  of  near70  per  cent. 

From  South  Carolina  the  export  in  the 

first  term  ol  five  years,  was  valued  at  $38,000,000 
In  the  second  at  58,000,000 

An  increase  over  50  per  cent. 

From  Alabama  in  the  first  period  it  was  14,000,000 
In  the  second  43,000,000 

An  increase  of  300  per  cent. 

From  Louisiana  in  the  first  period  it  was  80.000  000 
In  the  second  it  was  166,000,000 

An  increase  exceeding  100  per  cent. 

The  export  of  northern  and  western  products,  it 
will  be  found  upon  inspection,  generally  declined,  or, 
at  least,  did  not  advance  in  the  ratio  ot  population, 
whilst  the  great  southern  export  increased  .in  the 
manner  we  have  stated. 

This  difference  would  seem  to  manifest  how  unreal 
was  the  foundation  upon  which  this  seeming  prosper- 
ity' was  planted:  and  will  suggest  the  true  cause  for 
the  greater  pressure  ol  the  evil  ot  a bad  currency 
wlticn  is  now  fell  in  the  south  with  a weight  much 
more  intolerable  than  in  the  other  sections  ol  the 
union. 

The  committee  have  yet  to  notice  another  ministra- 
tion of  the  government  which  brought  great  aggrava- 
tion to  the  evils  of  the  day.  This  was  the  free  im- 
portation system,  established  by  the  acts  of  July; 
1832,  -t lid  March,  1833. 

Reflecting  upon  the  policy  of  the  government,  as 
exhibited  in  the  two  measures,  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready adverted,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a 
more  ingenious  addition  to  their  power  to  do  harm 
than  that  presented  by  this  system  of  free  importation 
The  enactments  relating  to  the  banks  and  the  pub 
lie  domain  opened  every  resource  for  the  creation  ot 
paper  money  and  easy  accommodation:  this  tree  im- 
portation expedient  furnished  not  only  a convenient 
facility  by  t tie  employment  of  these  accommodations, 
but  a most  importunate  invitation  to  the  whole  world 
to  persuade  the  nation  to  spend  with  unstinted  prodi- 
gality. It  not  only  provoked  our  own  merchants  to 
indulge  in  the  seductions  and  ruinous  allurements  of 
excessive  trade,  but  it  set  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers of  all  Europe  to  the  busy  employment  of 
their  wits  to  invent  dev.ces  by  which  the  last  dollar 
of  the  precious  metals  hoarded  up  in  secret  deposito- 
ries, might  be  drawn  away. 

We  agreed  to  admit  tree  of  duty  (or,  in  regard  to 
some  commodities,  it  not  absolutely  free,  yet  virtu- 
ally so)  silks,  linens,  worsteds,  wines,  teas,  corfee, 
fruits,  and  sundry  other  articles,  which,  together, 
have  constituted  about  one-half  of  our  imports. 
r The  first  impulse  which  this  gave  to  our  trade  was 
to  render  the  United  Slates  the  chief  depository  ol 
the  surplus  stock  of  European  work-shops;  and,  by 
the  augmentation  of  the  supply,  much  more  than  by 
the  reduction  of  the  duty,  to  furnish  us  with  that 
greatly  extolled  blessing  of  cheap  goods. 

Tne  next  effect  of  it  was  to  stimulate  a variety  ol 
new  inventions  in  foreign  manufacture,  by  whicli  a 
supply  of  attractive  household  goods,  of  the  class  ex- 
empt Iroin  duty,  might  be  furnished  to  our  population: 
and,  as  far  as  these  labi  ics  could  be  brought  into  use,  to 
supercede  the  manufactures  made  from  that  long-fos- 
tered and  valued  staple  of  export, — our  own  cotton. 
The  result  of  this  measure  has  been,  alter  eigiit  years’ 
experiment,  to  clothe  a large  portion  of  our  own  peo 
pie  in  cheap  mouselines  de  laine,  and  other  fabrics 
of  the  same  material;  and  in  silks  and  linens,  to  the 
exclusion  of  just  so  much  cotton  cloth,  which  all  our 
previous  inculcations  o!  good  policy  had  taught  us  to 
believe  it  was  an  important  object  to  bring  into  the 
most  extensive  consumption. 

From  the  date  ol  the  free  importation  acts,  our 
trade  has,  to  a certain  extent,  ceased  to  be  regulated 
by  our  own  merchants.  A great  amount  has  lallen 
into  t tie  hands  o!  foreigners,  under  a system  of  tureign 
consignment,  and  is  disposed  of  through  the  agency 
ol  auction  sales.  The  credits  on  the  duties  have  fur- 
nished a capital  for  these  foreign  traders,  and  given  a 
most  destructive  vigor  to  this  mode  of  supplying  or 
rather  of  glutting  our  markets.  The  duties  are  evad 
ed  through  the  very  circumstance  that  the  owners  ol 
imported  goods  are  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  out- 
laws; and  frauds  are  consequently  practised  by  per- 
sons over  whom  we  can  exert  no  vigilance.  The 
tariff  which  protected  course  coton  goods  has  had  no 
operation  upon  the  Jbie,  and  we  have,  therefore, 


found  large  amounts  of  the  costly  cotton  fabrics  of 
France,  Germany,  ai:d  England,— articles  of  luxury 
and  oiriainent — multiplied  in  our  use,  under  lower 
rates  of  duly  than  have  been  imposed  in  several  cases 
upon  the  necessaiies  of  life. 

Tlie  trade  with  China  has  partaken  of  the  same 
excitement;  as  also  that  with  Brazil  — which  latter 
lias  been  maintained  tinder  circumstances  entitling  it 
to  higher  favor,  both  on  account  of  its  increasing  i in  - 
portance  to  the  agricultural  products  and  inanulac- 
t u res  of  the  United  States,  to  which  it  has  hitherto 
afforded  one  of  our  best  foreign  markets,  and  of  its 
value  in  the  supply  to  our  population  of  coffee,  which 
the  habits  of  the  country  are  bringing  into  still  more 
extended  use. 

In  illustration  of  the  effect  of  these  measures  upon 
the  commerce  and  incidentally,  upon  the  habits  of 
the  nation,  the  committee  refer  to  the  following  view 
ol  the  import  and  consumption  of  foreign  goods  from 
the  year  1830  to  1340.  botti  inclusive: 

Ain’t  imported.  Retained  for  consumption. 


1830, 

$70,876,920 

$56,489,441 

1831. 

103,191.124 

83.157  598 

1832, 

101.029,266 

76,989.793 

1833, 

103.118  311 

* 88.295.576 

1834, 

126,521  332 

103.208.521 

1835, 

149,895  742 

129.391.247 

1836, 

189.9S0.0S5 

168,233,675 

1837, 

140.989,217 

119.134.255 

1933, 

1 13  717,406 

101.264  611 

1839, 

162  092.132 

151,597.607 

1840, 

107,141,519 

88,951,207 

Fioin  this  statement  it  will  be  perceived  that,  for 
the  six  years  follow  ing  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1833, 
the  importations  increased  with  extraordinary  rapidi- 
ty; that  the  amount  of  those  not  re-exported,  but  re- 
tained for  domestic  consumption,  were,  at  one  period 
almost  doubled;  and  that  not  until  the  country  was 
whelmed  in  the  financial  embarrassments  of  1840 
was  there  any  return  to  that  more  moderate  course  of 
trade  Iroin  which  it  had  been  led  away  by  the  fatal 
influence  of  the  paper  money  system. 

There  are  other  tacts  connected  with  this  era  wor- 
thy ol  observation.  In  a . compaiative  view  of  the 
gross  amount  of  imports  in  two  succeeding  terms  of 
ten  years  each. — that  is  to  say,  from  the  year  1821  to 
the  year  1830,  both  inclusive,  and  from  the  year  1831 
to  1840,  it  will  be  seen,  estimating  the  amount  in 
millions  and  tenlhs — 

That  the  amount  imported  in  the  first 

lerin  was  $ 798.500,000 

In  the  second  1,302,500,000 

Showing  an  increase  of  importations 
in  the  latter  period  $504,000,000. 

The  amount  retained  for  domestic  con- 
sumption during  the  first  period  was  563,900,000 

During  the  second  it  was  1,103,100,000 

Making  an  increase  of  domestic  con- 
sumption in  the  country  dining  this  last 
term  of  $534,200,000;  and  showing  a 
consumption  of  foreign  goods  nearly 
double  that  of  the  former  term. 

A further  examination  will  show  that  this  great  in- 
crease hi  the  consumption  of  imported  goods  chiefly 
took  place  in  that  class  of  commodities  which  are 
ranked  amongst  luxuries;  and  that  we  are  indebted 
lor  our  excessive  importations  almost  altogether  to 
the  appetite  for  the  supeiflnoiis  expense  and  costly 
indulgence  which  it  would  seetn  to  have  been  the 
careful  etfurt  ol  the  government  to  create. 

A ie  erence  to  a lew  of  the  most  conspicuous  ar- 
ticles of  import,  during  t he  two  periods  of  ten  years 
above  des  gnated,  will  exhibit  this  fact  in  a light  de- 
serving of  attention. 

We  present  the  following  aggregates  of  importa- 
tions during  three  terras: 

The  importations  of  silks. 

During  the  first  term,  from  1821  to  1830, 

amounted  to  $71,400,000 

During  the  second,  from  1831  to  1840  133,400,000 

Being  an  increase  ot  $67,000,000. 

Of  wines. 

During  the  first  term  15,900,000 

During  the  second  29,700,000 

Being  ail  increase  of  $13  800,000. 

Of  worsted,  coods. 

During  the  first  term  ' *15,800,000 

During  the  second  45,100,000 

Being  an  increase  of  $29,300,000. 

Of  linens. 

During  the  first  term  32,400,000 

During  the  second  42,600,000 

Being  an  increase  of  $10,200,000. 

Of  teas. 

During  ihe  first  term  24,4o0,o00 

During  the  second  42,900,000 

Being  an  increase  of  $18,5 10,900. 


* Tnere  being  no  account  kepi  of  these  importation 
in  a separate  form,  previous  to  I823„ihe  two  years  of  1821 
and  1822  are  computed  at  the  same  amount  as  in  1823. 


Of  coffee. 

During  the  first  term  50  SO'Y'OO 

During  the  second  89,5-0,000 

Being  an  increase  of  $39. £00  000 
These  constitute  the  principal  commodities  which, 
since  the  acts  ol  1832  and  1833.  with  the  exception 
of  wines,  have  been  admitted  free  of  duty;  and  in 
regard  to  wines,  t tie  lee, actions  of  duty  under  the 
act  of  1832— which  look  effect  oil  the  4lh  of  March 
1834, — were  established  at  so  low  a irtte  as  to  be,  in 
effect,  equivalent  to  free  importation.  The  above 
statement  of  these  importations  shows  that  silks  and 
wines  have  been  increased  in  our  consumption  nearly 
one  hundred  percent.:  that  the  introduction  of  linens, 
teas,  and  coffee,  has  been  greatly  enlarged;  and  that 
the  w orsted  goods  ol  France,  England,  and  Germany, 
which,  in  so  many  forms,  have  been  manufactured 
to  supplant  the  rise  of  cotton,  ami  now  so  largely 
enter  into  the  consumption  of  the  country,  have  been 
multiplied  nearly  three  hundred  per  cent,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  importation  act. 

Contrasted  with  tin's  view  of  the  extension  of  our 
trade  through  the  medium  of  free  goods,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  pi ncipai  imports  would  show  that,  in  the 
dutiable  articles  retained  in  Ihe  tariff  since  1832,  the 
increase  of  importation  lias  preserved  a rat  o nearer 
to  that  of  population;  and  although  these  importations 
were  undoubtedly  somewhat  enlarged  by  ttie  stimulus 
of  the  government  measures  upon  the  currency,  yet 
the  difference  between  them  and  the  free  goods  is 
sufficiently  obvious  to  demonstrate  the  pernicious 
effect  of  reducing  the  duties,  especially  at  a time 
when  every  day’s  experience  was  proving  to  us  that 
the  currency  was  suffeiing  under  the  drain  of  a con- 
stantly accumulating  foreign  debt,  which  had  its  ori- 
gin in  Ihe  excessive  influx  of  foreign  goods  into 
our  ports. 

A reference  to  a few  articles  of  importation,  sub- 
ject to  duty,  in  the  two  periods  presented  in  the  last 
statement,  will  afford  an  illustration  of  Ibis  fact: 
The  total  value  of  woollen  goods  (ex- 
cluding worsteds)  imported  between 
1821  and  1830  is  estimated  at  $63,400,000 

Do.  from  1831  to  1840  82,400,000 

Increase  $19,000,000 
Value  of  cotton  goods  imported  in  the  1st 

term  93,800,000 

Do.  2nd  term  116,400,000 

Increase  $22,600,000. 

Value  ot'iron  and  steel  imported  in  the  1st 

term  54,300  000 

Do.  2nd  term  92,200,000 

Increase  $37,900,000. 

Value  of  earthernk,  stone  ware  imported 

1st  term  10,800,000 

Do.  2nd  term  17,700,000 


Increase  $6,9  >0,000.  , 

Value  of  hemp  manufactures  imported  1st 

term  6.000  000 

. Do.  2 id  term  5,600,000 

Decrease  $100,000. 

Value  of  molasses  imported  1st  term  22.600,000 
Do  2nd  term  32,400,000 

Increase  $9,800,000. 

Value  of  sugar  imported  1st  term  42.900,000 

Do.  2nd  term  68,600,000 

Increase  $25,700,000. 

Value  of  salt  imported  1st  term  6,100.000 

Do.  2nd  term  8,000,000 

Increase  $1,900,000. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  in  reference  to  a portion  of 
these  importations,  th.it  the  descending  scale  of  duties, 
as  provided  in  the  act  of  1833,  lias  had  a manifest  ef- 
fect to  quicken  i in  poi  ta I ion  in  proportion  as  the  re- 
duction of  duty  lessened  the  amount  of  protection 
afforded,  and  brought  the  American  manufacture 

more  directly  within  the  range  of  foreign  competition. 
This  is  strikingly  true  in  some  blanches  of  the  iron 
business,  in  the  importation  of  glass  ware,*  and 
some  other  foreign  manufactures.  In  regard  to  ttie 
fine  cotton  goods,  which  have  never  been  manufac- 
tured in  tlie  United  States,  the  successive  reductions 
under  tile  act  of  1833  have  very  visibly  stimulated  Ihe 
yearly  i in  portal  ions  horn  France  and  England,  and 
have  so  far  served  not  only  to  contribute  a full  share 
to  Ihe  embarrassments  produced  by  overtrading,  but 
to  teed  that  taste  «tor  foreign  luxuries  which  has  be- 
come so  conspicuous  amongst  tlie  causes  which  have 
drained  the  wealtli  and  enervated  the  morals  of  the 
community. 

In  this  summary  review  of  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment displayed  in  (he  three  most  prominent  and 
significant  measures  ol  the.  last  ten  years, — thrse  rela- 
ling  to  the  bank,  the  lands,  and  the  free  importations 

•The  importations  ot  glass  ware  have  been  as  follows: 
Aggregate  value  of  imports  from  1326  to  1830.  both  in- 
clusive, S2,300  000 

Do.  1831  to  1835  do.  3,000,000 

Do.  1836  to  1810  do.  4,100  'W 
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— he  committee  believe  they  have  presented  the 


mosi  ample  evidence  <.  f the  • rigiu  of  the  disorders 
which  have  ails cb  vl  ihe  general  indusjjy  of  the  coun- 
try. It  i-  impossible,  in  tin  ir  judgment,. to  do'  justice 
to  die  several  inquiries  subini.leil  to  term,  without 
bruising  ttiese  topics  into  view,  in  oilier  that  Ine 
proper  weight  might  h auribund  to  causes  of  such 


active  influence  upon  the  pursuits  of  t lie  country. 
Commerce,  navigation,  domestic  industry  in  all  its 
departments,  have  equally  suffered  under  the  pres 
sure  of  these  causes.  The  great  source  of  derange- 
ment in  tile  business  ol  the  country  lias,  for  years 
past,  been  attributed  to  th  ■ condition  ol  Ihe  currency 
l'liat  condition  was  itsell  but  tile  consequence  of  tile 
policy  ol  (lie  government;  and  whilst  onr  whole 
population  look  with  intense  anxiety  to  a reform  ol 
the  currency,  il  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  upon 
them  that  that  reform  is  only'to  be  permanently 
secured  through  a change  in  ihe  system  of  measure’s 
which,  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  has  been  the 
parent  ol  the  w hole  brood  ol  ills. 

Il  it  were  possible  to  reslore  the  banking  system 
to  what  it  was  in  132.9,  making  allowance  only  for 
such  increase  as  would  propeily  follow  an  increase  of 
population; — to  witluhaw  Ihe  millions  of  excessive 
bank  capital,  and  shut  up  the  hundreds  of  unnecessa- 
ry banks  which  ihe  government  quickened  into  birth; 
to  reslore  an  effective,  well-regulated  central  Nation- 
al Bank,  which  should  control,  as  the  country  has 
once  seen  such  an  institution  control,  the  banking 
establishments  of  the  several  Slates,  o.,e  great  step 
would  betaken  towards  the  revival  of  national  pros- 
perity. 

That  wholesome  suggestion  which  seems  to  have 
been  a favorite  principle  in  the  early  stages  ol  the 
administration  to  which  the  committee  have  alluded, 
but  which,  without  assignable  motive  or  public  justi- 
fication given  tor  it,  w->s  unhappily  repudia  ed  by  its 
own  patrons  at  a later  day, — tiie  importance,  namely, 
ol  withdrawing  the  proceeds  of  tile  public  lands  from 
the  sphere  of  Ihe  ordinary  revenues  and  expenditures 
of  the  government— has  already  been  adopted  by 
congress.  If  this  wise  and  beneficent  im-a-mre  shall 
be  persisted  in,  the  committee  do  not  doubt  that  the 
country  will  find  not  only  that  these  proceeds,  justly 
the  properly  ol  the  States,  inay  become  the  means  of 
redeeming  ihe  faith  of  Ihe  Slates,  and  thus  of  invig- 
orating ttie  cri  die  of  Ihe  Union  itself;  but  also  that 
this  appropriation  of  the  lurid  will  insure  a greater 
steadiness  in  the  financial  action  of  the  government, 
and  impart  the  same  character  to  the  currency. 

A revision  ol  the  tariffs  of  1832  and  1S33,  conduc- 
ted with  a view  to  the  restoration  of  duties  upon  a 
large  class  of  merchandise,  until  lately  admitted  free, 
and  lo  the  establishment  of  such  discriminations  as 
shall  afford  all  Ihe  protection  lo  our  industry  which 
is  necessary  to  secure  lo  our  own  artisans  whatever 
they  are  capable  of  supplying  to  the  coinsuinption  of 
our  own  country,  must  be  ranked  as  the  third  great 
step — and,  in  ihe  opinion  of  Ihe  committee,  above  all 
others  in  importance, — in  the  effort  to  resuscitate  ttie 
trade  and  reslore  the  business  of  the  country. 

Having  llnis  completed  that  preliminary  survey’  of 
the  measures  which  have,  to  so  large  an  extent,  in- 
fluenced and  depressed  the  occupations  of  the  people 
in  every  branch  of  employ  merit,  the  committee  now 
proceed  to  examine  ihe  state  of  our  commerce  and 
navigation.  They  propose,  without  entering  into  a 
very  minute  detail  of  ihe  manifold  interests  connect- 
ed with  Ibis  question,  to  present  a general  view  of 
the  system  by  which  our  commercial  relations  are 
regula'ed,  and  to  furnish  such  evidence  as  may  be 
within  their  reach,  of  the  operation  of  that  system 
ujioii  the  prosperity  of  this  department  of  our  public 
economy. 

They  think  that  an  examination  of  this  subject  will 
convince  the  bouse  of  the  importance  of  some  very 
decisive  change  in  the  conditions  upon  which  our 
commerce  and  navigation  are  sustained  with  foreign 
States;  and  that  although  this  interest  may  possess 
inherent  vigor  to  rise  above  all  Ihe  embarrassments 
which  an  injudicious  policy  may  have  placed  in  its 
way,  and  under  that  impulse  have  even  grown  in 
strength,  yet  that  its  great  value  to  the  country  en- 
titles it  to  a more  efficient  protection  than  it  now  re- 
ceives. 

In  framing  a system  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
the  shipping  of  the  United  States,  onr  policy  has 
always  prolessed  to  keep  in  view  three  leading  ob- 
jects: 

First.  To  protect  and  encourage  the  construction 
and  employment  of  our  own  vessels  to  the  greatest 
extent  which  our  intercourse  with  other  nations 
would  allow: 

Second.  To  reserve  the  coasting  trade  exclusively 
for  our  own  occupation:  and  — 

Third.  To  nurture  wiih  the  utmost  care  a numer- 
ous body  of  skillul  and  hardv  seamen,  not  only  as  the 
necessary  resource  of  our  commercial  marine  in  time 
ol  peace,  but  as  the  inilispensatde  support  ol  an  elfici- 
ent  navy  in  time  of  war. 


Early  alter  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  acts 

were  passed  for  the  promotion  of  these  objects,  which 
were  moulded  chiefly  upon  rhe  model  ol  those  navi- 
gation laws  of  Great  Britain,  by  Ine  efficacy  of.  which 
Ilia!  nal.ion,  in  a caioer  ot  more  than  a century  and  a 
hail,  had  attained  lo  an  almost  undisputed  supremacy 
upon  Uie  ocean. 

Tlie  system  was  avowedly  and  distinctively  pro 
tectice  o|  the  interest  it  had  in  charge,  it  wa3  a sys- 
tem of  restrictions  upon  the  commerce  and  shipping 
of  foreign  nations  for  Ihe  benefit  of  our  own.  The 
American  ship  owner  Was  guarded  and  protected 
against  the  competition  of  the  whole  world,  by  dis- 
criminations in  bis  favor  iri  the  duties  bo  h on  tnei- 
chaudise  and  tonnage,  as  well  as  in  tile  port  charges 
and  other  expenses  of  his  vovag  ; provision  was  made 
for  Ihe  encouragement  ol  American  seamen;  and  Uie 
system  was  administered  with  a strict  and  jealous  re- 
gard to  the  privileges  which  il  conferred.  If  the 
severity  ol  these  restrictions  was  occasionally  relax- 
ed, in  favor  of  particular  nations,  it  was  never  with- 
out a specific  equivalent;  and  the  subject  was  left  at 
all  limes  a'  Ihe  disposal  of  the  government,  to  be 
controlled  by  the  legislaiion  of  congress,  as  Ihe  occa- 
sion inighl  demand. 

Our  government  treaties,  whilst  this  policy  pre- 
aih  d,  seldom  extended  beyond  a stipulation  to  place 
Ihe  liiendly  power  upon  the  fooling  of  “the  most  fa- 
vored nations,”  iri  regard  to  comineicial  advantages. 
They  gave  no  pledge  against  such  discriminations  as 
might  be  found  necessary  to  the  promotion  of  our 
own  trade,  further  than  an  agreement  that  such  ills 
criminations  should  not  be  applied  to  the  parly  with 
whom  the  negotiation  was  made,  without  also  apply- 
ing to  all  oilier  nations. 

The  most  prominent  point  which  was  to  be  observ- 
ed in  this  scheme  lor  the  regulation  of  our  commer- 
cial connexions,  was  that  the  whole  subject  of  trade 
and  navigation  was  always  kept  within  t lie  control  ol 
congress,  and  might  be  altered,  relaxed,  or  enforced 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  the  case  might 
render  expedient. 

The  system  was  rigidly  maintained  from  Ihe  foun- 
dation ol  the  present  form  of  government  until  the 
year  1815,  from  which  year  we  are  to  dale  the  in- 
ception and  progress  of  a new  policy. 

During  the  whole  of  the  term  referred  to,  from  1790 
to  1815 — the  period  of  our  restrictive  system — ex- 
cluding from  it  only  the  interval  of  the  war  and  the 
embarrassments  that  immediately  preceded  that  event 
— i lie  growlh  of  the  A merican  marine  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  striking  facts  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  general  pacification  of  Europe  in  1815  brought 
about  a new  order  of  things.  It  convert'  d belligerent 
nations  into  commercial  rivals.  It  was  foreseen  that 
the  maiitime  Slates  would  devote  their  means  to  the 
extension  of  their  shipping,  and  that  the  energy  and 
resources  which  had  been  expended  in  war  must  pro- 
duce a very  visible  result  in  ihe  cultivation  of  thp  ai  ls 
of  peace.  Great  solicitude  was  therefore  naturally 
felt  in  this  country  for  the  adoption  of  such  a system 
as  should  he  most  likely  lo  secure,  on  a permanent 
foundation,  our  commerce  and  navigation  against  the 
rivalry  that  was  preparing  for  it. 

Our  chief  customer  iri  trade  was  Great  Biitain — 
An  agreement  lor  reciprocal  privileges,  or  rather  ol 
freedom  from  discriminations  in  the  ports  of  the  two 
countries,  was  regarded  as  a matter  of  great  interest 
to  both;  and  as  an  opinion  prevailed  in  the  United 
States  that  we  could  navigate  the  ocean  on  terms  al 
least  as  favorable  a3  the  subjects  of  Great  Biitain,  a 
treaty  was  proposed  which  should  establish  certain 
privileges  ol  trade  and  navigation  upon  a basis  of  re- 
ciprocily.  The  proposition  was  accepted  by  Great 
Britain,  but  with  a scrupulous  exclusion  of  her  colo 
nies  and  other  foreign  possessions.  The  result  was 
the  convention  of  London,  which  was  signed  on  the 
3d  of  July,  1815.  This  is  the  fiist  reciprocity  treaty 
known  in  the  history  of  the  two  nations.  It  was 
originally  limited  in  duration  lo  four  years;  was  ex 
tended,  in  1818,  lor  ten  more,  with  an  indefinite 
continuance,  subject  to  one  year’s  notice  of  the  desire 
of  eithei  parly  to  annul  it — and  upon  this  fooling  is 
now  in  force. 

The  principal  stipulations  of  this  convention  were  - 

First.  That  no  higher  or  oilier  duties  or  prohibi- 
tions upon  the  imports  or  exports,  respectively  Ihe 
growthy  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  British  terri- 
tories in  Europe  on  the  one  side,  or  ol  the  United 
Slates  on  the  other,  should  be  laid  by  either  party 
against  the  other,  than  should  be  laid  on  the  like 
articles,  ttie  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  other 
na  t imis: 

Second.  That  the  vessels  of  each  nation  should  be 
admitted  into  ihe  ports  of  Ihe  other  on  the  same  terms, 
as  regard^  tonnage  duties  and  charges,  as  their  own: 

Third.  That  the  same  duties  were  to  be  paid  in  the 
ports  oi  each  upon  importation;  the  growlh,  produce, 
or  manufacture  oi  the  other,  whether  imported  in  ihe 
vessels  of  the  one  parly  or  the  other. 


Such  were  the  limitations  of  what  was  undeistood 

t"  be  the  reciprocal  privileges  of  tile  two  countiiis. 

intercourse  between  ihe  par  ies.  The  jreslric’ioii  of 
ii ; operation,  on  ihe  Bnti-li  side,  to  the  BrilLli  juri- 

"i  in  Europe;  the  rigid  exclusion  horn  ::  of  any 
a i range  me  ni  lot  trade  will)  her  colonies;  and  sip'  Inn  i- 
latiou  ol  the  privileges  to  commodities  the  growlh, 
produce,  and  manufacture  of  the  contracting  parties, 
all  stiow  with  what  caution,  anil  even  distrust,  this 
first  departure  from  ttie  old  system  of  international 
commercial  regulation  was  adopled. 

The  progress  of  this  experiment  has  been  observed 
with  diilerent  and  conflicting  opinions  of  its  value. — 
On  the  British  side  it  is  claimed  as  a measure  which 
has  been  productive  of  urn  quivocal  good  to  that  na- 
tion, and  as  having  greatiy  advanced  the  interest  of 
her  navigation  in  the  American  trade.  A similar 
claim  has  been  made  for  it  on  our  side.  The  com- 
mittee, in  the  course  of  this  report,  will  endeavor  to 
present  some  facts  touching  this  question  which  may 
aid  in  Ihe  decision  of  it.  It  is  sufficient  now  lo  say 
that,  (or  tpn  years  after  this  convention,  no  treaty 
was  made  by  this  country  upon  the  same  basis:  that, 
in  1818,  a treaty  with  Sweden,  and,  in  1825,  another 
w ith  Columbia,  were  ratified,  which  were  negotiated 
upon  Hie  old  principle  of  placing  the  parties,  with 
respect  to  each  other,  upon  the  footing  ot  “the  most 
favored  nations.” 

The  year  1824  was  memorable  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England  lor  a very  spirited  excitement  upon 
ihe  two  opposite  theories  of  free  trade  and  protection. 
It  seemed  to  be  an  object  of  high  concern  to  Great 
Britain,  at  least  to  spread  abroad  an  opinion  of  her 
laith  in  the  efficacy  of  a system  of  free  trade.  Some 
lew  reductions  were  made,  in  the  following  year,  in 
her  imposts — reduction  from  a very  high  standard  of 
protection,  to  a lower  standard  of  protection.  The 
duties  on  many  raw  materials  employed  in  her  manu- 
factuie  were  removed  or  placed  at  so  low  a rate  as  to 
be  equivalent  almost  lo  tree  importation;  and  a very 
distinct  and  conspicuous  change  in  her  tariff  was 
made  by  some  striking  discriminations  in  lavor  of 
her  colonies.  Great  emphasis  was  given  to  these 
aitei  ations  as  so  many  concessions  to  that  new  pi  in  - 
ciple  of  commerce  w tiicti  was  lo  bring  all  naiious 
into  the  enjoyment  of  a perfect  equably  ol  privilege; 
and  these  concessions  were  used  as  an  argument  (o 
induce  the  United  Slates  at  once  to  remove  w halever 
Impediments  their  legislation  might  have  opposed  lo 
Ihe  introduction  of  British  mauulactures  into  every 
avenue  of  onr  domestic  wants.  As  a part  of  tins 
libei al  plan,  Great  Britain  also  entered  into  negotia- 
lions  will)  foreign  powers  lor  the  exchange  of  recipro- 
city treaties,  she  accordingly,  in  i lie  years  1824  and 
1325,  negotiated  treaties  on  this  Inundation  with 
Pmssia,  Hanover,  Denmark,  Oldenbuig,  Mecklen- 
burg, the  Hause  towns,  the  states  of  Rio  del  Plata 
and  Colombia. 

Whilst  this  new  fervor  prevailed  in  England,  ifs 
influence  became  active  in  the  United  Slates.  The 
land  discussions  ol  1824  are  full  of  evidences  of  the 
contagion  ol  this  transatlantic  philosophy;  and  the 
lapse  ol  a lew  years  has  shown  now  rapidly  we  can 
imitate  tne  policy,  or  at  least  adopt  the  maxims  of  our 
commercial  lival  and  teacher. 

Follow  ing  immediately  upon  the  footsteps  of  Great 
Britain  and  borrowing,  almo-t  verbatim,  ttie  langu- 
age ol  her  diplomacy,  we  concluded  recip  ociiy  trea- 
ties with  Central  America  in  1825,  with  Denmark  in 
1826.  with  Sweden  and  the  Hanse  towns  in  1827, 
with  Prussia  and  Biazil  in  1828,  and  thenceforward, 
in  rapid  succession,  wih  Austria,  Mexico,  Russia, 
Venezuela,  Greece,  Sardinia,  Ihe  Netherlands,  Hano- 
ver, and  Portugal. 

By  this  course  of  negotiation  the  reciprocity  sys- 
tem has  been  extended  over  a very  large  field  ol  our 
trade.  The  exceptions  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

These  reciprocity  treaties  are  of  various  import, 
more  or  less  restricting  Ihe  natural  privileges  ol  Hade. 
They  may,  however,  without  regaidmg  some  less  im- 
portant modifications,  be  described  under  tw  o classes, 
i’lie  first  class  stipulates — - 

1.  For  the  privilege  of  importing  from,  and  export- 
ing to.  either  nation  respectively,  articles  the  growlh, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  either,  without  discrimi- 
nation ill  dulies  or  tonnage,  in  the  vessels  of  either: 

2.  Not  to  lay  dulies  on  the  pioductions  of  either, 
which  are  not  laid  on  similar  productions  of  all  other 
nations:  and — 

3.  For  ail  equably  qf  port  charges,  See.,  on  the 
vesstls  of  each  in  the  ports  ol  each. 

The  second  class  may  be  briefly  described  as  dif- 
fering Iroin  this,  mainly,  in  the  important  feature  of 
extending  the  privilege  ol  mutual  import  and  expoit 
b'-yond  commodities  the  growlh.  produce,  or  inanu- 
laclme  ol  each  nalion,  to  the  productions  of  all  other 
nations  which  by  the  laws  of  each  country  might  be 
impoited  in  its  own  veesels;  and  that  such  importa- 
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tioii<  .uni  ex  ora’i<>ii<  im*‘f  t>-  mMh  ili’pcny  Ijj.un  , 
ami  to  all  'Hi’"  O'li"'1  " i'll. ills  111  tue  ves-eis  «l 
ol  .itieVol.ti  it'  Ilf.;  | a!  I M as . 

in  o .III  ol  lb, sc  ( ms  .1  tr  -a»y  all  in'erl'w  mce  in 
lla  coasting  M ai|a  ui  each  ji.tr  y is  loi'bidden  to  Ilia 
Ol  torr. 

la  examining  '.It  S-*  two  classes  of  s'ipu’a'jnas  it 

will  be  perceived  that,  ttatUT  the  fi.sr,  the  parties  ar- 
lelt  at  liberty  to  (I  so  ml  .ate  against  eacll  oil),  r In 
resaiil  to  imports  or  exports  not  the  i;ro«  ili,  produce, 
or  in  oiul.icture  of  either.  in  a lew  instances  this 
jir  vil  ge  is  q i.alifi  d hy  a special  designation  ol  tic 
Count. ins,  1 1 ic  giOAill,  produce,  or  iiianiifacliirc  ol 
Which  may  be  imported  or  exported  w thin  the  pio- 
vi'i  ins  ot  the  tieaiy.  awl  g neially  where  the  parlies 
have  colonl.  s Ihese  are  * idler  i xcepteil,  or  made  the 
Suhj  cl  ol  particular  legislation  I’o  this  cla-s  ol 
tre  ill  «,  without  slopp  ily  lo  inilica  e so.il"  mi  mr  pe- 
culiarities III  each.  VV  IIMV  reier  jhpse  at  present 
suh-isiiug  with  England,  Mexico,  Hanov*  r,  ami 
P„»  til  aryl. 

Under  the  second  class,  no  discriininaiion  is  allow 
ed  to  b * in. l ie  III  releienCe  o imp  ula'imi  or  expor  a- 
tio  i troiu  or  10  any  pan  ot  the  wo  Id,  with  w hich  Ih 
parti  scarryouti  .d  ; or  in  ret,  rence  to  any  kind  ol 
merchandise,  without  respect  to  ils  otigin.  w li  ch 
either  parly  has  not  I'rohihiled  to  Usell  In  this  cl.is- 
is  10  tie  ranked  all  the  other  reciprocity  treaties  lime 
totoie  i n 1 1 in e i at ei t . A modification  oi  illi"  piinciple. 
Ini  ,V  ver.  it  19  |no  i r In  i e m, 'u  k.  will  be  1 1 >u  m I in  the 
1 :<•  a ’y  Willi  t e Netheilami-,  which  confirms  tile  p ' i - 
vil  «r  ol  importation  anil  xp-  rtatinn  on  qu  ,1  terms, 
to  meii.handise  imported  from  and  export,  d to  the 
p iris  ol' either  nation,  b.r  without  any  restriclion  as 
lo  the  origin  ol  ‘lie  co  iniioditv. 

The  ext  imoo  ill  the  | ri«  ilejje  ol'  reciprocal  trade, 
as  d li  mil  in  1 1 1 is  latter  class  id.  treati  s,  is  a ver} 
sign. li.  ant  tact  in  h"  present  pol, cy  dt  this  KOV.ru- 
men1,  and  <•- r l n i 1 1 i v manifests  a desiie  on  o,ur.pnit  'o 
test  the  pnnciple  oi  tree  trade,  as  regsiirLoiir  naviga- 
tlim.  * y ex  [I  I I me  lit  Dll  tile  broad,  ^t  g 1 oil  lids. 

B lore  |.  aviug  ibis  survey  o!  the  louudai  ous  upon 
which  our  ( ommei  c ■ ami  navi i ni  have  be  -n  | l. iced, 
hy  treaties  established  on  Ihe  j»i  inciples  of'  recipr,.- 
c 1 1 v , a-  I iiat  term  is  now  understood,  il  may  h.  pro- 
per to  notice  llie  r lations  which  sub-i-'  l>  twee-, 
this  vjo v ■ ro i ue n i and  Fiance,  w hi<  h.  although  not 
St  I toll  V hi  oo  ell  I w it  III  II  either  ol  the  class  S we  hav  e | 
d scribed,  are  \et  maintained  by  a treaty  securing  a 
limited  leciplOi'lty.  | 

A commercial  in  a'v  with  that  nation  was  signed  [ 
on  the  24'h  ul  Juu  , 1 a22,  wlrt  It  w as  in  continue  in 
(nice  lor  Iwo  seats  iron,  'h  1st  ol  October  in  that 
year  oi  uni  il  one  oil  he  pai  lies  >1),  mid  hy  six  mouths’ 
nolle  ■•,  have  declared  1 1 intention  to  renounce  it. 

It  provided  that  aiHcles  tin*  fcrow'tii,  produce,  or 
in  mill  .ctm-e  ol  the  U , it.nl  S ales,  imported  into 
F.a  ce  in  American  v e-s  I.-,  sno  i d pay  a di-ci  imi 
iVai  1 iiU  duls  id  twe  ty  l.a-.cs  per  ion  of  merchandise, 
more  Ilian  if  imported  111  hie  vessels  o;  France. 

And.  on  the  otfier  hand,  tha.  ar  .tries  Ihe  giowth. 
p i od nee.  or  maun f ac I u ■ e nil  F<  auce,  linported  iniotiie 
Untied  Slates  in  French  vessel should  pay  a Ilk 
disci  iiiiiu  ii  lug  duty  ol  riiree  , toilers  and  seventy-five 
cents  per  ton  II  was  luriher  stipulated  ili.il  il  the 
treat}  .should  b-  continued  b .you  I ihe  loo  year-, 
ihese  d i -e  in  in  i 1 1 a 1 1 1 1 it  dulies  should  he  Gradually  re- 
duced. alter  t .at  term,  by  an  alia  eineiit  ol  on  ■•four  li 
tile  amount  lu  eacii  v ear  llierealiei . I'lie  treaty  hav 
jug  b eu  coii  inm-il,  these  .eductions  were  according 
iv  uyade,  mini  the  Whole  duty  oil  each  side  vva- 
J e ini  'Veil . 

Toe  same  treaty  forbids  any.  discriminating  (bits 
to  be  levied  on  Ihe  exports  ol  Ihe  ot  K in  regard  o 
goods  imported  lor  i.aii'ii  or  re  i xpoitalion 

U is  also  provideii  that  the  n-ss.  Is  oi  die  United 
Slates  shall  pay  in  hie  jio.t-  ol  France,  fur  light  mo 
tie\  , tonnage,  and  pin ! charges,  over  and  above  tluisi- 
paid  bt  Fie., ch  v ssels  five  tranc.-  p -r  o ; and  Min' 
Freni  11  ve-seU  III  the  United  Slat-  s shall.  In  lik 
manner,  pay,  over  ami  above  unit  is  paid-  by  A men 
can  vessels,  mu  ly-lour  cents  per  ton. 

TueSe  are  tile  • XlsUng  treaty  a.  range  in  cuts  vv  i ' 1 1 
this  nation.  So  liras  regaids  discrnn+naiion  ill  'In 
dulies  on  cargo,  limy  confine  each  parly  to  a pi  iinijg- 
sion  lo  ship,  in  its  own  vessels,  to  tin-  purls  ol  Mu 
other,  arlicl  s h1  giovvtu,  produce,  or  manufacture 
ol  tile  Cmiu'iy  Irom  which  the  shipmeir  is  made. 

The  d isci  i in  math  in  still  • xi-t-  oi  tonnage.  And 
either  part}  i«  at  1meit\  to  impose  vvha'  restriction- 
it  may  dnuU  pioper.  even  to  absolute  exclusion,  on 
nil  ■ in  ports  In  the  other,  run  foreign  notions  or  on 
the produce  nffneign  notions  E H er  paiiy  may  dis 
ct  i in  male  m la  vm  of  h>i  etg  . nil  ions  against  th“  othei : 
a ml  a<  inir  ow  u gov  eminent  has  no  pn  .ver  to  lay  a I a I 
export  ilit\ . Hits  trea'y  SO  far  gives  the  u|  yardage  lo 
Fiance  in  leaving  a resli  icl  it)u  upon  her  xpo.tslo 
Ihe  United  Slates,  at  her  ivvn  discretion.  France  has 
Mill}  a vail  (I  lie  i sell  id  lilese  i eser  Vat  ions  ol  pri  v ilege 
jri  ihe  vaitety  ol  discriminations  with  wliicli  her  turili 
abounds.  \ 


Tic  "V  • -e  IT!  li  - I it  of  [lie  United  States.  ftOm  liu  j 
early'date,  has  , I ir.c.-d  a liberal  ties'll e t > enlarge  tile 
'privilege-  of  f .feign  had-.  In  the  year  H15,  pre  j 
v unis  in  ilm  co  i vem ion  oj  London,  this  inch  .ation  . 
was  emhodi  d in  tin-  act,  ‘appioved  on  die  3d  ol 
March  of  ilia'  year,  which  piojf  nil  a release  ol  dis 
c ri ul i ual i ng  d u' iMs  to  all  nation's  which  shim]  I reel 
piocate  that  tml  C}- — lie  release  having  respect  to 
goods  the  produce  ol  the  country  Irom  which  tin  y 
Were  imported,  in  the  vessels  ol  the  country.  O her 
ai  ts  ol  Congress  of  the  same  character,  hav  ing  refer 
enc  to  paihCulai-  nations,  have  been  Irequen'lv  nas  - 
ed  since.  Untb  r these  acts,  variously  modifi  d and 
tile  treaties  to  vv'dch  vve  have  alluded,  this  reciproci- 
tv  has  been  I’stablished  n our  iu'eicomse  wi  h nearly 
all  ihe  co  mneicial  states  with  which  we  are  accits 

tom  d to  trade. 

Thus  it  may  he  said  that  our  commerce  has  been 
pmlfi-red  to  Mie  world  upon  terms  dictated  by  the 
a ost  Iriendlv  dt-po-iliou,  ami  with  a sincere  desir.' 
■o  give  tlie  utmost  scope  to  iiic  e x iia  ti'ioti  of  commer- 
cial adventme.  Hav  lur  tin-  policv  bas  heeu  r-  ci 
piocated,  arid  vvliai  lia-  b e,,  tlm' -uceess  of  the  ex 
pertinent  where  the  r- cipincatimi  has  been  most 
prompt  and  active,  aie  questions  worthy  of  earnest 
r ti  ctiou  The  couiiiilt.ee  have  in  ale  t.  is  leferenve 
lo  th  ■ distinctive  leatmes  ol  our  leriprocily  tiea'i.-s. 
anil  lo  Ihe  b-gl-lailo,  which  has.  ii  d • penden'  of  trea 
tv,  jilafed  om  coimm-ice  upon  a reciprocal  loot  ng. 
Mom  a desire  10  present  mure  iulelligildy  some  con- 
sideiatunis  upon  tins  pol.cv  which  they  think  it  im 
j Ol  1 0 n t til  sub  it.  ill  addition  to  III-  'realy  with 
Colombia  here  I o i oi  e a 1 1 ml  il  In.  *ney  h ve  oini  I d to 
enumerate  ihe  ll'-a  i s with  Ciilll  and  P-ni  Bolivia 
in  1833  and  I83(>  respectively.  b>  cause  tin  se  treaties, 
like  that  ol  Colombia,  s ipulatlrig  lo  (il  ice  the  can 
meres  ol  Ihe  contracting  puties  upon  th"  basis  el 
•■ih"  most  lavored  ii.nion.,.”  ilo  noi  sir  cdy  embrace 
tlie  reciprocity  jinnciple  as  understood  in  mod.  rn 
diplomacy. 

B loiv  dismissing  tins  branch  of  their  snbj.  ct.  the 
comimilee  would  remark,  in  regard  to  the  colonial 
po-se-si,ms  and  d-  pend,  net  so!  the  pi  mripal  power 
of  Europe,  that  an  exutnina'  ion  ot  ihe  com  nercial 
l eg  ul  ai  ions  under  which  iliey  aie  placed  would  show 
that,  w illi  lew  exc  ptions,  tin  y are. maintained  m dm 
a rigid  sysleni  ol  ill  cr.mlual|o[|s,  and  in  uianv  cases 
ol  even  total  prohibition  id’  inti  re  urse.  exc-  p t with 
liie  countries  to  winch  Mie\  ii  long.  The  policy  o' 
bringing  them  within  the  scope  ol  the  reciprocit} 
s\  st i in,  vv  illi  the  exceptions  r"|er'ed  to,  has  b mu 
const. ml ly  denied;  and  In  Ihe  gen  ralbv  of  cases 
w hateV’i  r relaxa'l  u has  been  allow,  d in  lavor  of  par 
ticiilar  counMi  ns,  ha-  been  so  sparingly  applied,  so 
much  ein'iimbeivd  with  reservations  and  conditio;  s, 
and  made  s i d pend. ml  upon  occasional  and  tempo- 
rary legislation,  as  lo  pi-tily  the  remark  that  tin 
ancient  s\ stein  ol  resiririton  still  exists  in  I'eg.nd  to 
l he  m.  nil  w it1  islanding  all  tlie  b m lac  lions  w I rich  are 
cl.  limed  tor  I lie  sn  poos',  d lib  o alii  V of  model'll  com 
un  ree  Tne  cominitlee  abstain  fro  n iireseii'iug  a 
view  of  tlie  nuiueroiis  and  complicated  delails  o' 
t le-e  regulai ions,  only  h cause  tli  y 'lo  not  deem  li 
indispensable  to  their  survey  ol  our  nav  igvlion.  an  - 
.vo’iJd  t'lerefore  avoid  the  risk  ot  too  largely  increas 
mg  'h'e  viduni  ■ ol  this  repoit. 

H iving  present'  d ibis  outline  of  th“  most  inorni 
nent  conditions  upon  which  our  commerce  anil  navi- 
gatio  i aie  inaintaim  d in  the, r relations  lo  the  cltiel 
iiiai  itime  states  ol  Europe  and  America,  we  propos- 
to  inquire  i ti io  the  i |f-ct  which  ihese  arrangements 
aie  sup  ton  d to  have  produced  ujion  tlie  inteiests 
ill  y vveie  liiteinle.il  m p omote. 

( To  be  continued  ) 
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SECOND  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

July  7.  Mr.  Preston  presented  a memorial  from 
citizens  of  South  Carolina  praying  that  the  United 
States  mail  may  be  transported  on  the  Charleston 
and  Columbia  rail  road. 

Mr.  Jlrcher  presented  from  the  committee  on  naval 
affairs  "The  bill  to  reorganize  the  navy  of  the  United 
Stales,  with  ar.  amendment. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Bigby,  instituting.an 
inquiry  into  the  sums  of  money  paid  to  John  Ross  for 
removing  the  Cher  kees,  was  taken  up  and  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Air.- Bayard,  the  bill  to  erect  an  in- 
sane hospital  at  the  city  of  vVashirigton  was  taken  uj) 
and  ordered  to  be  en.gr  issed. 

The  biil  1 1 incorp  irate  the  “National  Institute  for 
the  prom.it ton  of  S tieuc.e”  was  taken  tip,  debated 
and  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

The  bill  to  provide, further  remedial  justice  in  the 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  was  then  taken 
into  further  consideration. 

Mr.  Berrien  rqsc  and  replied  to  the  arguments  urg- 
ed against  the  bill. 


Mr.  Cot"/ 'an!  Mr.  JVtlker  followed.  The  ques- 
tion o the  first  amend  nent  was  then  p it,  and  it  was 
carried,  ari  l the  bid  was  ordered  lo  be  engrossed  for 
a third  reading  hy  yeas  17  nays  25. 

The  senate  a Ij  turned. 

July  8.  Mr.  Phelps  moved  to  take  up  Ihe  motion 
of  leave,  (which-  was  laid  on  the  table  a day  or  two 
ago),  to  introduce  t vo  bills  by  the  senator  fnm  New 
Hampshire,  (Mr.  IFnodbury  ',  the  one  relating  to  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  and  the  other  regarding  the 
home  valuation. 

The  motion  led  to  considerable  debate.  On  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Phelps,  the  motion  of  leave  was  ag3in 
laid  the-table,  by  yeas  25,  nays  17. 

The  bill  to  incorporate  the  National  Institute  for 
the  prom  >tion  of  science  was  rea  l a third  time:  when 
Mr.  Bachamm  asked  the  yeas  and  navs  on  the  passage 
of  the  hill,  which  having  been  ordered,  the  vote  stood 
as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Barr.iw,  Bates.  Bavar.d,  Berrien, 
Choate.  Clayton.  Conrad,  Crafts,  Cri  tenden,  Cuth- 
bert,  Dayton,  Evans,  Fulton,  Graham,  Huntington, 
Linn,  Mangttm,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  P .rter, 
Preston.  Simmons,  Smith,  of  Ind.  Sprague,  Sturgeon, 
Tallmadge.  Tappan,  Woodbridge,  Woodbury — 30. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Burhanan, 
Calhoun,  King,  McRoberts,  Sevier,  White,  Wilcox, 
WrighU  Young — 12. 

The  hill  to  establish  an  insane  hospital  in  the  Dis- 
triet-of  Columbia  was  read  a third  time  anrl  passed. 

The  bill  further  to  extend  remedial  justice  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  having  been  read  a third 
time,  on  the  question  “Shall  this  bill  pass?”  the  veas 
and  navs  were  demanded;  when  a protracted  debate 
ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Big  hy,  Wright,  Cnthb-rt, 
C dlmun  and  others  spoke  at  some  length  against  the 
passage  of  the  biil. 

Mr.  Berrien  replied  to  the  arguments  of  each  se- 
nator opposed  lo  the  bill. 

The  question  having  been  put  on  the  passage  of 
the  hill,  the  vote  stood  as  follows:  , 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Berrien,  Choate.  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Crittenden, 
Dayton,  Evans.  Graham,  Huntington,  Mangmn,  Mer- 
rick, Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Preston.  Sim- 
mons, Smith,  of  Ind.  Sprague,  Tallmadge,  White, 
Woodbridge — 27.  ' 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Bagbv,  Benton,  Buchan- 
an, Calhoun,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  S >vier, 
Smith,  of  Conn.  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Wilcox,  Wood- 
bury, Wright,  Young — 17. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Merrick,  the  senate  went  into 
executive  session,  and  after  some  time  spent  therein, 
the  senate  adjourned. 

July  9.  After  the  consideration  of  private  bills, 
the  senate  went  into  executive  session,  and  after  the 
transaction  thereof,  adjourned. 

July  11.  The  president  of  the  senate  laid  before 
that  body  a communication  containing  the  resolu- 
tions passed  bv  a democratic  whig  meeting  at  the 
Broadway  house,  New  York,  on  the  5th  July,  1842, 
approving  the  acts  of  the  majority  in  congress.  After 
discussion,  they  were  referred  to  the  committee  on 
printing. 

Mr.  Preston  submitted  the  following  resolution:  . 

Resolved,  That  Ihe  president  of  the  United  States 
be  required,  if  it  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  public 
interest,  to  communicate  to  the  senate  the  recent 
correspondence  between  the  republic  of  Mexico  and 
this  government  in  relation  to  Texas. 

Mr  P.  read  an  extract  from  a letter  published  in 
the  Intelligencer  this  morning,  signed  J.  Maria  dc 
Boca  negro,  purporting  to  have  been  addressed  by  him 
to  Mr.  Webster. 

Tins  led  to  a somewhat  animated  debate,  in  which 
Messrs.  Allen,  Sevier,  Walker  and  Preston  participat- 
ed; after  which  the  resolution  was  ado"pted. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  consider,  as  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  the  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Indian  department  for  the  year  1842.  Arid 
no  amendment  having  been  made  thereto,  the  j)ill 
was  ordered  to  a secojid  reading,  and  was  subse- 
quently rea  l a third  ti  ne  and  passed. 

The  senate  then  went  into  executive  session,  and 
remained  there  until  5 P.  M.,  and  then  adjourned. 

July  12.  The  bill  changing  the  time  of  holding 
the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  western 
district  of  Pennsylvania  was  considered  and  passed. 

The  senate  then  took  up  the  bill  fir  the  settlement 
if  the  accounts  of  the  late  general  Hull,  and  after  an 
miniated  dtsoussi  m it  was  laid  on  the  table  for  the 
present. 

Alter  the  transaction  of  executive  business,  the  se- 
nate a Ij  Hinted. 

July  13.  After  the  transaction  of  private  bills 
the  senate  went  into  executive  session  and  thereafter 
adjourned. 
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HOI  ME  Uf*  (ii'PlIE  MIN’  PATTY  K 

Thursday,  Ji-ly  7.  The  nlftsitlefatuih  <>f  lh«0n- 
rifT  bill  was  resulted  on  to  » t i : > * » of  Mr.  Fillmore,  m 
committee  of  the  whoie,  Mr.  Mclieniuin,  of  Pa  , in 
tim  chair. 

Mr.  JWm  T.  Mason , of  Md.  addressed  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  W.  C.  .Johnson,  of  Aid.  followed.  His  remarks 
had  much  reference  to  (he  assumption  of  state  debts 
by  the  general  government. 

Mr.  Gamble,  of  Ga.  followed  and  replied  to  the  rc- 
maiks  of  air.  J\l.  A.  Coopt  r against  the  u higs. 

Mr.  Payne  next  addressed  the  committee,  and  the 
discussion  was  continued  farther  by  Messrs.  Everett, 
Irwin,  Black  and  J\I.  Brawn,  after  which  the  commit- 
tee rose  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  July  Ci  Mr.  Fillmore  said  that  a com- 
munication hud  been  referred  to  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  in  relation  to  circulars  issued  to  col- 
lectors of  the  revenue,  and  as  the  q tesli  >n  presented 
was  clearly  one  of  a legal  character,  he  | roposed 
that  it  should  go  to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary, 
that  it  might  be  ascertained  whether  further  legisla- 
tion was  necessary  or  u t. 

So,  on  motion  of  Mr.  F.,  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  were  discharged  from  the  further  consi- 
deration of  the  said  document,  and  it  was  referred  to 
the  committee  on  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  islaidy,  from  the  committee  on  military  affairs, 
on  leave  given,  reported  bulk  with  an  amendment 
the  bill  in  relation  to  the  reorganization  of  the  army, 
and  for  other  p .rpjses. 

The  bill,  with  tne  amendment,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  was  relerred  to  the  committee  of  the 
whoie  on  the  stale  of  the  union. 

The  larther  consideration  of  .he  tariff  or  revenue 
bill  was  then  renewed  hi  committee  of  tire  whoie 
house. 

tur.  Girin  arose  and  replied  to  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  Ken.ndy,  and  advocated  the  doctrine  o!  iiomegis- 
iatiou  in  reioreuce  to  saejecis  of  industry. 

Mr.  dlitui  t,  01  V a.  next  addressed  tile  committee. 

Mr.  LreiCoter,  ol  ivew  York,  ruse,  lor  the  purpose 
of  sulimii.ing  an  amendment  to  the  second  section  of 
tiie  0111,  w inch  imposed  a duly  ol  25  cents  per  bushel 
ou  wheat  oy  adding  theieto  a proviso  that  drawbacks 
shomd  ue  ano.ved  on  tne  exportation  oi  Hour  manu- 
laciureo  trom  lureign  wheal,  under  such  direcuu  s 
as  ihe  secretary  oi  tne  treasury  should  prescrioe. 

Vv  Uh  a view  to  make. the  propriety  and  justice  of 
this  amendment  luily  understood,  it  was  In-,  intention, 
lie  said,  onetly  to  present  to  the  consideration  ol  the 
house  the  situation  ol  our  colonial  trade.  This  he 
should  do  wiim  me  more  confidence  in  Hie  statements 
he  migiiL  uiulie,  as  lie  was  In.usell  personally  interest- 
ed in  it.  And  What  he  would  say  would  not  nave  re- 
lerence  so  much  to  llie  um  under  consideration  as  to 
the  comma,  liaue.  Ue  examined,  w itu  a view  to 
controvert  as  erroneous,  certain  positions  assumed  in 
the  report  ol  llie  chair.. mu  oi  the  committee  on  com- 
merce, ^oir.  Acniudy,  ol  aid.)  on  the  same  suoject, 
especiauj  wilu  reiereuce  to  loreign  tonnage,  or  coui- 
Uiooities  carried  Oy  loreign  tonnage,  as  between  this 
Country  and  tne  umisii  coiou.es.  The  ouject  ol  the 
remains  w as  u sue.,  that  it  was  a duty  ..inch  con- 
gress uwed  to  tiie  unuiu0  iiilei'esl  along  tue  I run  Her 
oi  the  Country  lo  auow  tuis  drnwuuck  on  me  expor- 
tatioii  oi  hour  mauuuclurcd  irum  Un’eigu  vvueat;  mat 
a great  uea,  ol  oeneiil  vvoul  result  irum  sucu  a pro- 
vision, wiitisi  no  injury  could. 

luessis. .lioTH,  ci  c/.iio,  jJj.i its,  of  New  York,  Stan- 
ly, ol  a ui’tu  Carolina,  oaituac/’s,  tin  expiaualimij,  a. iO 
Stanly,  pu  rejoinder, ) itelter,  minimal  and  uurdou 
Continued  the  oco.,Le. 

At  a quarter  oeiorc  six,  Mr.  G.  having  concluded, 
the  Hoot  .,  as  ooiaiueu  uj  hi r.  On. nets,  oi  tv  ortli  Ga- 
I'oniia;  and  me  Ueoate  w ao  continued.  tUr.  U.  hav- 
ing COliClUded, 

mi',  jiarne,  of  New  Hampshire,  obtained  the  floor 
and  read  a speecu  irum  a manuscript  oeiore  Him. 

Alter  wuteii  Lue  committee  rose,  and  tue  house 
adjourned. 

e.truiuAV,  July  9.  Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson,  of  Md. 
suu.uiucu,  m reiei  enee  to  tiie  usSnuipLiou  ol  Lhe  state 
deuiS,  tue  loilowlng  preJuiOiC  and  resolution: 

tf /ideas,  tne  derangement  ui  me  currency  and  the 
commerce  mruaguuut  me  iialun  nave  seriously  ai- 
lectcu  me  opciaiuus  oi  tne  general  government, 
emoarrasseu  in  some  degree  a,,,  an,/  m an  eminent 
manner  a large  majority  ol  tue  stales,  ana  111  men* 
geuciai  consequences  nave  depressed  tue  vaiue  ol 
properij , uii0mcn  tue  prospects,  tram  uened  me  en- 
tries, uu.i  luterr.qhcu  tue  ousiuesS  I'eiailJns  oi  me 
Whoie  peop,e,  oi  etei'j  pmsuit  ana  oi  every  caning, 

111  an  me  suit’s  oi  mo  union  • eln.l  tOncrcils,  tuese 
disastrous  Couscq aences  ua,e,  hi  a 0i‘eatei*  ur  less 
ue0ive,  resditeu  ,ro»ii  me  general  ie0.s, anon  ol  con- 
gress, .v men  nas  aag. ue. ilea  me  expcnUiiuiYS  ol  lue 
government  oeyouu  me  receipts  into  me  ircasmy, 
and  jet  uiaiiaisued  the  revenues  oj  lessening  the  da- 


fi',s  on  f .si.  f:,|>rles — vhifh  has  authorised  a a ttn- 
hniited  imi  irtuti  i of  foreign  articles,  cither  free  of 
duly  or  . nlv  chir.o  i with  a nominal  a n mnt,  even 
o’ . h minus  ‘vii  ■'.'■fuse  t > receive,  or  receive  . My 

•villi  duties  s i high  as  to  a n mnt  aim  ,st  to  a prohi- 
bition, the  products  of  our  farmers,  planters,  manu- 
facturers and  laborers — thereby  denying  not  only  to 
our  own  citizens  all  tiie  advantages  of  a reciprocal 
trade  in  llie  productions  of  their  fields,  their  mines 
and  their  workshops,  but,  by  leaving  a vast  surplus 
in  our  own  counlry,  reducing  the  value  of  our  pro- 
ducts, lessening  llie  rate  of  wages  in  every  branch  of 
labor,  and  depreciating  all  kinds  of  property,  while 
at  the  same  time  this  wmt  of  reciprocity  in  trade 
and  fair  interchange  of  productions  has  caused  a 
continual  dram  of  specie  for  llie  purchase  of  those 
necessary  articles  winch  can  alone  be  obtained  from 
abroad,  besides  the  large  a nount  required  for  in- 
ter ’St  on  an  existing  a id  an  accumulating  foreign 
debt.  .2nd  whereas,  the  states,  not  foreseeing  the  em- 
barrassments which  now  beset  them,  have,  with  a 
laudable  desire  to  advance  their  interest,  to  develop 
their  resources,  and,  by  multiplying  the  means  and 
facilities  of  intercom  nuiiicati  in,  to  bring  into  active 
operation  and  value  much  of  their  other  vise  d r- 
niant  wealth,  have  involved  their  credit  and  incurred 
heavy  debts  in  the  prosecution  of  works  which  are 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  b mds  of  union,  and  not 
only  multiply  the  avenues  of  c unmerce,  but  aug- 
ment the  defences  against  foreign  aggression;  and 
yet  such  states  now  find  th  it  the  debts  contracted  in 
times  of  prosperity,  when  capital  was  m ire  plenty 
and  confidence  m ire  stable,  while  obligatory  upon 
them  as  states,  are  onerous  up  m the  people,  and 
must  be  met  by  direct  taxaii  in,  which  will  still  in  ire 
depreciate  the  value  of  real  and  personal  property, 
and,  by  lessening  the  means  of  the  tax  payer,  wtil 
diminish  the  demand  for  the  products  of  our  own 
industry  as  well  as  the  i nporiation  of  necessaries 
from  anroad,  so  long  as  tli  >se  debts  are  unliquidated 
and  the  people  aje  taxed  for  their  redemption.  And 
whereas,  the  obligations  which  have  been  incurred, 
however  i nprovident  som<f  of  them  may  have  been, 
are  not  the  less  binding,  and  the  idea  of  legal  and 
honorable  debts  being  repudiated  must  be  repugnant 
to  every  people  who  have  been  schooled  to  m >ral 
and  Christian  duties,  and  with  a foreknowledge  of 
their  responsibilities,  entrusted  to  their  agents  the 
powers  in  the  exercise  of  which  thi.se  very  debts 
have  been  incurred,  and  embarrassing  as  may  he  the 
discharge  of  their  liabilities,  any  and  every  inconve- 
nience ought  rather  to  be  endured  than  that  a na- 
tion’s or  a stale's  honor  should  be  tarnished;  since 
while  providential  calamities  may  fora  time  aiflict  a 
people,  and  sweep  away  millions  of  her  wealth,  weil- 
directed  industry  will  eventually  restore  prosperity, 
hut  a stain  upon  a state’s  or  a nation’s  honor  vv  ill  at- 
tach to  every  individual  belonging  to  such  state  or 
nation, and  history  make  the  deep disg-aoe  immortal. 
And  whereas,  the  present  calamitous  condition  of  af- 
fairs teas  been  brought  upon  the  nation,  the  stales 
and  the  people,  by  the  j nut  action  of  law  makers  in 
the  national  or  slate  councils,  composed  in  a greater 
or  less  degree  of  both  of  the  political  parties  ui'  the 
times,  and  atl'eet  equally  in  the  general  res  jit  per- 
sons of  all  parties:  luerefore,  a sense  of  com  non  in- 
terest, oi'  common  duty,  directed  by  an  intelligent 
patriotism,  demands  that  those  who  possess  the  power 
and  the  means  should,  with  as  uttte  delay  as  practi- 
cable, adopt  such  measures  as,  with  llie  least  incon- 
venience to  the  people,  while  based  on  principles  of 
sound  pjiicy  and  nuer.il  equity,  will  restore  public 
.md  private  confidence;  arid  will  maintain  the  credit 
oi  the  people  oi  these  states  and  of  this  union  in  its 
Wonted  nigh  character  and  standing:  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  a seie  L committee  of members 

Oe  appumied  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  em- 
barrassment of  tne  government,  the  states,  and  Hie 
people,  and  lo  rep  >rl  hy  oill  or  otherwise  such  mea- 
sures of  speedy  a. id  permanent  relief  a-,  they  may 
deem  salutary,  expedient,  and  required  lo  meet  tue 
exigencies  oi  llie  country. 

ole.  Johnson  moved  tnai  the  rules  be  suspended,  to 
eiiatne  him  to  oiler  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Indiana,  asked  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  that  motion,  which  were  ordered,  and,  tiemg  La- 1 
ken  resulted  as  follows:  yeas  7,  nays  132. 

;So  tne  ruies  were  not  suspeiued,  and  the  resolution  ! 
was  not  received. 

i lie  consideration  of  the  revenue  or  tariff  hill  was 
then  resumed  in  committee  and 

Mr.  Summers,  of  Va.  continued  the  discussion. 

Mr.  d.  was  toiiuwed  oy  Messrs.  Smitn,  of  Virginia, 
Stuart,  ol  ihinuis,  R.ynotdi,  Underwood,  iVallitce,  Bee- 
sun,  Goode,  oi  vj.uo,  ii, tilings,  Randall,  of  Maine,  and 
Read.  And  then  Llie  uo.n  .nttee  rose  and 
l'ne  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  July  1 1.  Mr.  MsKehnun,  of  Penn,  mov- 
ed a suspension  oi  lue  ru.es  of  the  house  lor  the  pur- 
pose ol  having  considered  tiie  proceedings  of  some  of 


his  constituents  in  relation  to  dm  late  exorcise  of 
the  vet  i power.  The  h , isc  ivfiu  • .1;  and  they  were 

i iic  consideration  id  1 1 . • ■ lardf  or  revenue  hid  was 
resu  ned  hi  committee  of  the'whole  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Briggs  and  the  committee  was  successive! v addressed 
hy  Messrs.  Holmes,  of  S C.  Lewis,  Bolts,  Alien,  (only 
J.)  members  present),  D an,  of  Ohio,  Irvin , UJiffurd 
Slade  Gentry.  Burnell,  Caldwell,  ./.  C.  E.lw.nis  and 
7 I alter  which  the  cum.mtlee  rose,  and 

the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  July  12.  Mr.  A lims  offarej  th'fe  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  presi  lent  of  the  United  States 
he  requested  ti  c mse  tube  com  nu  mealed  to  this 
li  mse,  so  1 nr  as  may  he  co  npatibie  with  the  p n.lic 
interest,  copies  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
g iveruinent  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  M lCe 
the  appointment  ol  the  present  envoy  extraordi  lary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to 
Mexico;  of  the  instructions  given  th  the  minister  at 
and  since  his  departure  upon  Ins  inissi  >u,  and  of  Ins 
despatches  to  the  government,  and  particularly  of 
any  complaint  of  the  g iveruinent  of  .lexico,  allud- 
ing to  the  toleration  by  the  government  of  the  U iited 
Slates  of  hostile  interference  by  their  citizens  in  the 
war  between  the  United  Stales  ant  Texts,  and  of 
any  a iswer  on  the  part  of  this  government  to  >ueh 
complaint. 

Ais ),  copies  of  a'l  c irrasp  in  ia  ice  bat  veea  the  o- 
ver.i  cent  ol  tiie  U died  Sutis  a il  ot  Texas,  since 
the  last  o n a i.iiaali  m of  the  president  to  congress 
relating  to  that  republic;  and  oi  any  proala  n it i m of 
the  president  tliereol  declaring  his  determination  lo 
invade  the  Mexican  republic,  ari  l inviting  tiie  co- 
operati  in  of  the  citizens  of  the  U uted  Slates  in  such 
intended  invasion;  and  the  president  is  requested  to 
inform  the  house  whether  a iv,  a. id  if  any,  what 
a tice  has  been  taken  by  the  executive  of  tiie  Uni  ed 
States  of  the  said  proclamation  of  the  president  of 
Texas. 

Trie  first  paragraph  of  the  resolution  was  adopted; 
arid  the  latter  paragraph  being  objected  lo  by  Mr.'. 
Pickens  lies  over  tor  delta te. 

Mr.  Fillmore  submitted  a motion  to  postpone  the 
special  orpers  of  Thursday,  Friday  and  Silurday  lo 
those  days  of  next  week.  The  motion  was  adopted. 
Mr.  Fillmore  then  submitted  the  following 
Resolved,  That  the  time  fixed  for  closing  the  de- 
bate ou  the  revenue  bid  lie  extended  from'  tins  day 
at  12  o’clock  until  Friday  at  12  o’clock,  unless  ad 
a needments  shall  sooner  ue  disposed  of.  From  Tues- 
day until  Friday,  ail  debate  upon  amendments  shall 
he  upon  the  Jollowing  limitations: — Any  uieiutier 
moving  an  amendment  may  give  a brief  explanation 
noi  exceeding  15  minutes,  and  any  one  memoer  may 
a iswer  such  explanation  not  exceedi  ig  ten  minutes, 
when  the  vote  upon  such  amendment  shad  lie  taken 
without  further  delay,  and  the  next  amendment  shad 
ue  considered  in  like  manner  until  ad  are  disposed 
"^f,  until  the  time  limited  for  closing  the  deuute, 
when  if  not  "disposed  of,  the  a nendqents  proposed 
shail  be  voted  upon  without  debate,  and  tne  hut  re- 
ported to  the  house. 

The  resolution  was  read  and  under  the  operation 
of  the  previous  question  agreed  to. 

Mr.  l'dlmore  then  m ived  that  the  house  go  into 

committee  of  the  whoje  on  the  state  of  the  union. 

The  molt  m prevailed. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  addressed  the  com- 
niiitee  i i favor  of  the  d citrine  of  free  tra  le. 

Mr.  Cary,  of  Virginia,  followed  on  the  sa  ne  side, 
until  the  hour  arrived  lor  the  termination,  (oy  pre- 
vious resolution),  of  further  debate. 

The  c un  mttee  then  proceeded  to  vote  upon  the 
various  amendments  which  might  be  offered,  of  which 
many  were  offered  and  acted  upon,  until  llie  com- 
mittee rose  a. id  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  July  13.  Mr.  Mi. ns  moved  to  take 
up  tne  second  resolution  or  second  paragraph  of  Hie 
res  dution  offered  by  hi  o yesterday  in  relation  lo 
Mexican  and  Texan  negotiations. 

Mr.  Pickens  said  that  if.no  member  of  the  commit- 
tee of  foreign  affairs  objected  lie  would  withdraw  his 
oujectiou. 

Mr.  Cashing  objected  and  m >ved  that  the  house 
resolve  itself  into  com  nittee  of  the  wli  de. 

Mr.  Ad  inn  expressed  ui.iign  ati  in  at  llie  sirp  press  ion 
of  iufir. nan  in  intended  hy  the  motion  and  caned  for 
the  j eas  arid  nays. 

Tne  house  hy  a vote  of  93  to  71.  went  into  com- 
mittee of  Hits  whole  m l res  t ned  the  c nmderati  u of 
tiie  tariff  or  revenue  oill,  (air.  MiKenitn,  of  Ta.  in 
llie  chair,)  and  alter  considering  the  van  ins  a n nd- 
meuls  pr  .,!  ised  a. id  rejecting  tue  most  of  theni,  rose 
an  1 rep  irled  progress. 

Mr.  Ad  inti  then  renewed  the  question  on  the  reso- 
lutt  in  lie  had  pr  ■posed,  and  on  its  being  taken,  it  was 
adopted,  and  tueu  Hie  house  adjourned. 
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Agriculture.  At  a meetin  of  the  I : igriculto- 
ral  society  of  England  on  the  18th  of  May— On  motion  j 
;.f  the  dime  of  Richmond,  seconded  by  E irl  Spencer, 
Professor  Liebig  of  the  University  of  Giessen  in  the  j 
grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  Mr-  Henry 
Column,  commissioner  for  the  agricultural  survey  of 
Massachusetts,  the  former  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  accomplished  chemists  of  Europe,  and  the  latter 
one  of  the  best  practical  writers  on  agricultural  subjects 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  were  unanimously 
elected  honorary  members  of  the  society. 

American  manufactories.  We  understand  that  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Cocheco 
Manufacturing  company,  held  in  this  town  on  the  30th 
ult.  it  was  voted  to  suspend  the  operations  of  the  estab- 
lishment entirely  on  the  1st  of  October  unless  the  action 
of  congress  in  the  meantime  should  be  such  as  to  pro- 
mise a revival  of  business.  [Dover  Enq. 

Ashes.  Receipts  at  N.  York,  by  the  N.  York  canals 
from  the  opening  of  navigation  to  the  9-h  July,  20,801 
bl.ls.  Stock  on  the  9th,  4.674  bbls.  Pot.  988.  Pearl, 
640,  uninspected.  Prices — Pot  5 1-4,  Pearl  5j. 

Bans  items.  Tennessee  banks.  The  Nashville  Whig 
of  the  30th  ult.  announces  that  the  banks  of  the  state 
will  resume  specie  specie  payments  on  the  1st  August, 
instead  of  the  1st  July,  as  before  promised.  _ 

Average  amount  of  promissory  notes  in  circulation  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  average  amount  of  bul 
lion  in  the  Bank  of  England,  tktring  the  four  weeks 
ending  the  28th  of  M ay,  1842:  England  — Bank  of  Eng- 
land, 5J17.S91  009;  private  hanks,  £5  365,654;  jointstock 
banks,  .£3,101.510.  Scotland — chartered  private  and 
joint  st  ok  banks,  £2  965.383.  Ireland — Bank  of  Ire- 
land, £3.093,900;  private  and  joint  stock  banks, 
£1,963  152;  total  £31,366,629.  Bullion  in  the  Bank  of 

England.  £7,383  000. 

The  Bank  ot  Missouri  on  the  23d  ult.  resolved  that 
it  would  hereafter  receive  and  pay  out  nothing  but  spe- 
cie and  its  own  notes. 

The  Shawneeiown  (111.)  bank  has  not  yet  resumed 
specie  payments. 

The  Evansville  and  Bedford  branches  of  the  Bank  of 
Indiana  refuse  to  redeem  with  specie  their  own  notes,  if 
they  belong  to  persons  residing  out.  of  the.  state. 

The  Miners’  bank  at  Dubuque,  Iowa  territoty,  was  to 
resume  specie  payments  on  the  1st  inst. 

Statement  of  the  N.  Orleans  banks.  Made  to  the  board 
of  currency  on  the  25ih  ult. 

Cash  liabilities.  Cash  assets. 


459,374  25 
290,690  59 
107  68S  09 
1 316.953  41 
1,011.155  25 
445.281  95 
753  412  90 
803  520  33 
325.777  73 
1 298,872  31  1.206.403  34 
$6  817  721  92 
4.949.646  67 
1.025,847  SO 


636,061  64 
94,827  75 
21  356  45 
724.277  30 
608  302  85 
304  468  63 
306  1 57  46 
657  066  03 
350  723  57 


Bank  of  Louisiana 
Canal  and  Banking  company 
Carrollton  R.  R.  &.  Bank’gCo 
Cirizens’  hank 
City  bank 
Commercial  bank 
Consolidated  association 
Louisiana  State  hank 
Mechanics’  & Traders’  bank 
Union  hank 

Total  of  cash  liabilities 
do.  cash  assets 

do.  specie 

The  N.  Orleans  banks  which  by  the  last  accounts 
continued  to  pay  specie,  are  the  Union,  the  Mechanics 
arid  Traders’,  the  Bank  of  Louisiana,  and  the  Gas  bank. 
They  however  have  but  few  bills  in  circulation. 

The  monetary  condition  of  the  city  is  deplorable  be- 
yond description.  Some  notion  of  it  may  he  formed  by 
the  following  notes  from  the  Advertiser  of  June  30. 

City  hank  20  to  25  per  cent,  discount;  State  20  to  25 
do.  do.;  Carrollton  25  to  30  do  do.;  Canal  30  ro'35  do. 
do  ; Commercial  30  to  35  do  do.;  Consolidated  30  to  35 
do.  do.;  Citizens’ 35  to  40  do.  do.;  1st  Municipality  12 
to  15  do  do.;  2d  do.  12  to  15  do.  do.;  3d  do.  63j  do.  do. 

A note  drawn  in  the  name  of  the  Gas  bank  ol  New 
Orleans,  and  signed  by  its  then  president,  Thomas  Bar- 
rett in  favor  ot  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  payable 
to  Mr.  Jandon,  and  now  overdue,  was  sold  by  auction 
the  29ih  inst.  at  the  St.  Louis  Exchange,  bv  the  sheriff 
of  the  district  court.  Its  amount  was  $650  000.  It  was 
set  up  at  $50,  and  the  bidding  went  on  till  it  was  finally 
knocked  down  for  $7070. 

The  Bank  of  Virginia  sent  deputations  to  a conven- 
tion which  assembled  at  Richmond  on  the  11th  inst.  at 
which  we.  understand  it  was  resolved  that  they  would 
resume  specie  payments  on  the  15  li  September  next. 
The  Farmers’  bank  of  Virginia,  divided  two,  and  the 
Exchange  bank  of  Virginia,  three  and  a half  per  cent, 
for  the  last  six  months. 

The  Bank  of  America  has  been  designated  by  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  as  a depository  of  the  revenue,  it) 
New  York. 

Brokers.  The  Charleston  Mercury  says:  The  coun- 
cils in  their  wisdom  have  just  undertaken  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things  by  banishing  the  Brokers — on  the  same 
philosophic  principle  that  one  should  go  about  to  cool  the 
weather  by  breaking  all  the  thermometers.  They  have 
imposed  a tax  amounting  to  prohibition  on  the  brokers. 
The  same  tiling  has  been  done  in  St.  Louis.  The  same 
thing  has  been  done  in  Maryland.  The  same  thing  was 
once  by  the  inadvertence  of  our  legislature,  done  in  S. 
Carolina,  and  in  each  and  every  case  the  banks  were  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  One  reason  for  the  hostility  of  banks 
to  brokers,  is  that  the  latter  act  as  a check  upon  their 
monopoly  of  exchange.  Another  is  that  brokers  are  a 
check  upon  irredeemable  paper  currency,  by  subjecting 
it  continually  to  the  test  of  the  true  standard  of  value.” 


Bankrupt  applications-  The  number  of  persons  who 
have  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt  law  in  Con- 
necticut is  855.  In  Iilinuts,  756. 

Bequests.  The  lute  John  Hopkins,  esq.  of  Northamp- 
ton, Mass,  bequeathed  $7,000  to  benevolent  societies,  as 
follo  ws;  to  the  home  missionary  society,  $3,000;  to  the 
American  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  missions, 
$2,000;  to  the  American  Bible  society,  $1,500;  to  the 
American  tract  society,  $500. 

Crops.  There  has  seldom,  if  ever,  a larger  or  finer 
crop  of  wheat  been  harvested  in  this  country  than  the 
one  just  cut  or  now  being  cut.  Throughout  the  country, 
front  every  wheat  growing  section,  we  had  accounts  of 
most  promising  appearance,  and  we  have  now  accounts 
that  those  promises  have  been  realized,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  district  of  country  lying  along  the  Chesa- 
peake Bav  from  the  Patapsco  to  its  mouth,  embracing 
the  Eastern  Shore,  and  some  miles  upon  the  Western 
shore.  Within  this  region  the  fairest  prospects  which 
they  have  had  for  a crop  .for  many  years,  was  blighted 
by  the  rains  which  fell  from  the  10ih  to  the24:h  of  June, 
deluging  the  land  and  inducing  the  disease  called  the 
rust  to  sweep  whole  fields.  The  product  of  the  section 
to  which  we  allude  will  probably  fall  below  half  an  aver 
age  crop.  AH  the  rest  of  the  wheat  region  will  yield 
largely  over  an  average  crop;  we  shall  therefore  have  not 
only  abundance  for  ourselves,  hut  a very  large  surplus, 
which  if  we  could  hut  find  a market  for,  would  go  far  to- 
wards relieving  the  farmers. 

Cotton.  The  intelligence  of  a decline  of  prices 
brought  by  the  Caledonia,  has  had  the  effect  of  depress- 
ing prices  jet.  in  the  New  York  market. 

Tlte  Jamaica  Despatch,  of  the5.h  March,  contains  an 
advertisement  of  cotton  for  sale,  raised  on  that  Island — 
quality  stated  to  be  superior,  and  the  return  from  the 
land  ample. 

Canal  steamboats.  Capt  R.  F.  Stockton  of  the  na- 
vy, is  building  at  New  York,  four  iron  steamboats,  in- 
tended to  ply  between  that  city  and  Philadelphia  by  way 
of  the  Delaware  arid  Raritan  canal.  Two  of  them,  the 
Black  Diamond  and  Vulcan,  are.  already  completed. 
They  are  fitted  up  with  Erickson’s  propellers,  and  are 
said  to  work  exceedingly  well.  The  Philadelphia  Jour- 
nal says:  “Their  capacity  is  equal  to  two  hundred  and 
thirty  tons  of  coal.  In  the  Rafitau  river  the  speed  of 
those  boats  was  uearlv  ten  miles  per  hour.  In  the  canal 
six  miles  the  hour.  We  consider  that  the  acme  of  ca- 
nal navigation  has  now  been  reached  by  the  perform- 
ance of  these  boats.” 

Capt.  Stockton  is  superintending  at  the  navy  yard  in 
Philadelphia,  the  building  of  a frigate  that  is  to  be  pro- 
pelled in  the  same  way. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Journal,  says:  “One  of  the 
iron  steamers  left  f r New  York  yesterday  via  the  Rari- 
tan canal,  with  200  tons  coal  on  board.  She  drew  but 
five  feet  of  water.’’ 

Coal  miners.  The  operatives  of  the  mines,  near 
Pi-ttsville,  Pa.,  on  the  10ih  inst.  to  the  number  of  about 
1500  turned  out  for  higher  wages,  and  threatened 
ed  those  that  would  have  remained  at  work.  The  vol- 
unteer companies  of  Puttsville,  Minersville  and  Orvvigs- 
burg,  promptly  assembled  at  the  summons  of  the  chief 
Burgess.  The  miners  took  possession  of  a hill  and 
talked  of  fortifying,  but  at  the  last  dales  they  had  dis- 
persed. 

Coal  trade  at  Pictou.  The  number  of  vessels  en- 
tered at  tile  port  of  Pictou  to  May  22,  the  present  year, 
was  110;  last  year  to  the  same  date,  77;  in  1840,  to  the 
same  date,  48. 

Prof.  Courtney,  formerly  of  West  Point,  has  been 
appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  University, 
Virginia. 

Death  of  Gov.  Veazey.  The  death  of  the  honorable 
Thomas  W.  Veazey,  formerly  governor  of  Maryland,  at 
his  residence  in  Cecil  county,  on  the  1st  inst.  is  an  event 
that  may  well  call  forth  a general  expression  of  regret. 
After  filling  various  public  stations  in  the  state  with  ho- 
nor and  usefulness,  Gov.  Veazey  was  elected  to  the  gu- 
bernatorial office  in  1836  It  was  during  his  term  of 
service  in  183-3,  that  the  revolutionary  attempt  was  made 
by  a party  in  Maryland  to  overthrow  the  existing  gov- 
ernment through  the  contumacious  conduct  of  the  nine- 
teen recusant  electors.  The  firm  and  decided  course  of 
Gov.  Veazey  on  that  occasion,  sustained  by  the  good 
sense  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  saved  the  common- 
weal! It  from  dangerous  commotions  and  vindicated  the 
majesty  of  ihe  laws. 

Foe  this,  even  if  his  life  exhibited  no  other  service,  the 
grateful  acknowledgements  of  his  fellow-citizens  would 
he  due  in  the  form  of  respectful  veneration  now,  as  be- 
fore his  death  they  were  rendered  in  the  sincere  offer- 
ings of  regard  and  high  esteem.  But  in  every  public 
station  to  which  he  was  called,  Gov.  Veazey  fulfilled  his 
duties  well,  and  repaid  fully  the  confidence  reposed  iri 
him  His  death,  occurring  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  clos- 
ed a useful  and  an  honorable  life;  and  in  the  example 
which  he  has  left  of  steady  devotion  to  duly  the  best 
compensation  is  to  be  found  for  the  loss  of  his  living 
worth.  [ American . 

Earthquake.  On  the  25th  of  June  a smart  shock 
was  left  at  the  island  of  St.  Christopher.  The  inhabi- 
tants, greatly  alarmed,  ran  out  of  their  houses  and  down 
to  the  sea  shore;  but  no  lives  were  lost,  nor  was  any  da- 
mage done  to  the  houses.  A stone  wall  was  thrown 
down. 


Election.  Loiisiana , The  first  election  of  represen- 
tatives to  the  23th  congress,  under  the  new  census,  and 
wilffie  term  of  service  commences  on  the  4lh  of  March, 
13  i3,  commenced  in  Louisiana  on  the  4th  inst.  In  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  I he  election  terminates  in  one  day, 
in  i he  rest  of  the  slate  the  polls  are  held  open  ihree  days. 
We  have  received  returns  of  the  city  election, — which 
terminated  in  a signal  triumph  of  the  whig  parly — every 
candidate  on  their  ticket  having  been  elected. 

The  vote  for  governor  stood,  for  H.  Johnson  (whig) 
1^223;  A.  Mouton  (V.  B ) 977 — whig  majority  251. 

' For  congress — E.  D.  White  (whig)  1,200 — Miles  Tay- 
lor  (V.  B.) (withdrawn.) 

For  senate — N.  Hoa  (whig)  1.206 — ,T.  R.  Grymes  (V. 
07.  9 17. 

For  thehouse — whig  ticket — W.  C.  C.  Claiborne,  1,197; 
G.  Musson,  1,111;  J.  P Benjamin,  1 203;  S.  D.  Mc- 
Neil. 1,181;  A.  Del  ass  us,  1,124;  G.  K Rogers,  1.186;  R. 
N.  Ogden,  1,164;  A.  Ledoux,  1,135;  R.  Hunt,  1,067,  J. 
Culbertson.*  1,185. 

Van  Buren  ticket — IT.  D.  Peire,  1,025:  S.  Barton,  -396; 
W.  Stone.  759;  C-  F.  Daunov,  913;  J Slidell,  967;  B. 
Marigny,  933;  D.  Augustin.  962;  J.  S.  McFarlane,  728; 
J.  L.  Lewis.  1,031;  J.  B.  D.  Voisin,  966. 

The  New  Orleans  Bee  of  the  5;h  instant,  says:  “Never 
have  we  taken  up  our  pen  with  such  emotions  of  thanks- 
giving and  joy  as  we  now  do  to  record  the  complete,  tho- 
rough, and  overwhelming  victory  of  the  whi”  party  upon 
the  glorious  anniversary  of  our  national  independence. 
Under  circumstances  of  the  most  discouraging,  we  have 
elected  our  entire  legislative  ticket — one  senator  and  ten 
representatives!!!  The  whigs  of  New  Orleans  have 
stopped  the  ball  of  revolution  that  has  ovet  whelmed 
other  cities  and  states,  and  now  set  it  agoing  afresh  for 
Henry  Clay!  a national  currency!  and  a tariff!!!  ” 

Flour.  The  inspections  at  Baltimore  las:t  week  eon- 
sis'ed  of  3,251  bbls.  and  124  half  bbs.  Prices  $5, 87ja 
$6,00.  The  stock  very  low. 

At  Cincinnati,  on  the  2d  inst.  flour  is  quoted  at  $3,75  i 
$4,00.  During  the  month  of  June  there  arrived  at  Cleve- 
land, from  the  interior  of  Ohio,  by  way  of  the  canal, 
211,923  bushels  of  wheat,  and  70,242  barrels  of  flour. 
Tlie  number  of  vessels  that  arrived  at  the  port  of  Cleve- 
land in  the  same  month  was  200,  and  the  number  clear- 
ed 207. 

Mitchell,  the  forger  was  arrested  on  the  4th  instant 
at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  by  Mr.  Coulson,  of  the  Albany  po- 
lice, who  took  hitn  back  to  New  York,  to  await  further 
proceedings  in  his  case.  He  bad  given  bail  for  his  ap- 
pearance, and  then  dodged. 

Naval.  The  U.  S.  frigate  Brandywine,  Capt.  Geisin- 
ger,  arrixed  at  Hampton  R.oads  on  the  12th  inst.  in  41 
days  from  Gibraltar. 

The  new  frigate  Congress,  Capt.  Voorhees,  will  proba- 
bly sail  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  on  Monday  next  for 
the  Mediterranean. 

Packet  ships.  The  Patrick  Henry,  for  Liverpool,  the 
Argo,  for  Havre,  and  the  British  ship  Envoy,  all  sailed 
from  New  York  on  the  9di  inst. 

'Pile  Argo  carries  out  Mr.  Christopher  Hughes,  charge 
d’affaires  to  the  Hague  and  daughter;  Mrs.  De  Roenne, 
the  wile  of  the  Prussian  minister  and  family,  and  over  a 
dozen  other  passengers. 

Stocks  continue  exceedingly  depressed.  Maryland 
6’s  have  been  sold  at  40j;  Illinois  bonds  19;  Indiana 
bonds  22. 

Steamers.  The  Acadia  was  to  leave  Liverpool  for 
Boston  on  t lie  5th  inst.  The  British  Queen,  Antwerp, 
7 1 h inst.  and  Southampton  10th,  for  New  York.  The 
G/eat  Western,  Bristol,  16th,  for  New  York. 

Steam  Boat  Disaster.  The  steam  boat  Edna  hav- 
ing on  board  a number  of  German  emigrants  who  laud- 
ed from  the  Caledonia  a few  days  before,  hound  up  the 
Missouri,  collapsed  h'er  flues  near  the  mouth  of  the  liver 
or)  the  morning  of  the  8th  instant.  Sixty-three  persons 
were  wounded,  of  which  number  very  many  cannot  stir 
vive. 

Another.  The  steamer  Shamrock,  a high  pressure 
boat,  left  Montreal  oil  the  Sin  inst.  with  a hundred  and 
twenty  passengers,  Iiish,  Scotch,  but  principally  Eng- 
lish emigrants,  many  of  them  in  good  circumstances, 
Peeking  new  homes.  Within  five  miles  of  Lachine  the 
boiler  exploded,  and  the  boar  immediately  sunk.  The 
steamer  Doiphin,  half  a mile  astern  of  her,  on  reaching 
the  spot  found  those  that  still  survived,  flua'ing  upon  the 
fragments  of  i he  wreck,  or  holding  on  to  tlte  sides  of 
two  barges  the  Shamrock  had  had  in  low.  Sixty  were 
picked  up  of  which  at  leas:  half  are  more  or  less  injured 
by  the  explosion — many  of  diem  cannot  survive.  Up- 
waids  of  sixty  must  have  perished!! 

Survey.  The  British  government  have  ordered  the 
steam  ship  Avon,  captain  W.  F.  W.  Owen,  lo  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a thorough  survey 
of  its  coasis,  harbors,  &c. 

Tobacco.  Fair  sales  of  the  belter  qualities,  Maryland 
were  made  at  former  quotations  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Caledonia.  Information  by  her  depressed  prices.  Infe- 
rior qualities  had  declined  before  her  arrival.  Inferior 
and  common  is  now  quoted  at  $2  50a3  50;  middlings  to 
$4  C0u6  00;  good  $6  50a8  00;  fine  $3  00a  12  00.  The 
finer  qualities  of  Ohio  have  been  in  demand  during  tho 
week — inferior  in  no  demand. 

The  inspections  of  last  week  at  Baltimore,  consisted 
of  459  hogsheads  Maryland  and  562  Ohio— total  1,021. 

Wheat.  The  quality  of  t he  new  grain  as  yet  brought 
to  market,  is  very  good.  At  Cincinnati  millers  contract 
cautiously  at  47  cents  a bushel. 
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CONGRESS.  The  new  tariff  bill,  which  passed 
the  house  of  representatives  on  Saturday  last,  and 
which  in  the  Senate  was  on 'Monday  referred  to  the 
committee  on  finance,  was  on  Thursday  reported  back 
from  that  committee,  with  certain  amendments  pro- 
posed thereto.  It  is  made  the  special  order  of  the 
day  for  Monday  next. 

FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


“The  most  frank  and  cordial  relations  have  been  j The  Charleston  Mercury,  noticing  the  above  intel- 
sustained  with  the  powers  friendly  to  Mexico. — , ligerice  from  Texas,  says  “it  will  be  seen  that  presi- 
Should  it  appear  that  any  nation  lias  invaded  our  : dent  Houston  does  not  take  the  responsibility  of  re- 
rights, or  practically  violated  that  good  faith  of  which  commending  an  invasion  of  Mexico.  We  suspect 
we  have  set  an  example,  it  will  be  found  that  my  that  a lively  sense  of  empty  pockets  has  taken  the 

place  of  the  war  fever:  Never  mind— when  Gen. 

Thompson  declares  war  upon  Santa  Anna,  we  can 
all  march  together  in  brotherly  hatred.” 

- AFRICA. 

By  the  bark  Adairo,  from  Gambia,  we  receive  in- 
telligence, through  the  politeness  of  the  first  mate,  to 
the  13th  of  June.  The  second  Niger  expedition 
started  from  Accra  up  the  river  on  the  1st  of  April. 
We  learn  also  that  the  captain  of  the  English  brig 
of  war  Rolla,  had  granted  to  a Spaniard  at  Cape 
Mount,  a certificate  to  enable  him  to  buy  slaves  and 
keep  them  on  his  own  plantation. 

One  of  the  officers  of  the  British  steamer  Pluto 
went  ashore  at  Rio  Nunez,  and  went  to  the  house  of 
a Mr.  Curtis,  the  family  all  being  absent  except  his 
daughter.  The  officer  ransacked  the  house  and 
threatened  to  take  her  on  board  the  steamer.  He 

even  went  so  far  as  to  drag  her  from  the  house 

when  hearing  a noise  he  abandoned  his  brutal  pur- 
pose, left  the  girl  and  walked  to  the  beach — when  he 
took  a pistol  from  his  belt  and  shot  her  dead.  Mr. 
Curtis  is  known  to  be  a free  trader. 


be 

government  has  acted  with  a dignity  becoming  the 
country  over  which  it  presides. 

“My  attention  has  been  principally  fixed  on  the 
territory  of  Texas,  which  has  been  usurped  but  as  a 
preliminary  to  further  usurpations.  The  struggle 
now  going  on  must  be  a vital  one  for  the  Mexican 
republic,  and  if  we  wish  to  preserve  an  honorable 
name  among  civilized  nations,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  employ  all  our  energies  and  resources  in  com- 
bating without  ceasing,  and  at  any  sacrifice  and  at 
all  hazards,  until  our  arms  and  our  pretensions  shall 
triumph  ” 

TEXAS. , 

President  Houston’s  Message.  The  steam 
boat  New  York,  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  8th 
bringing  Galveston  papers  to  the  2d  instant.  The 
New  Orleans  Bee  says:  “The  Civilian  contains  Pre- 
sident Houston’s  message,  delivered  at  the  extra  ses- 
sion of  congress.  It  is  an  interesting  document.  Af- 
ter giving  a sketch  of  the  events  which  transpired 
immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Texas  by  Mexico,  the  president  says: — If  it  be  with- 
in the  power  of  the  nation,  it  is  indispensable  that 
protection  be  given  to  the  frontier.  With  regal’d  to 
hostilities  against  Mexico,  congress  must  decide  the 
question  before  the  20th  of  July,  as  between  that 
time  and  the  28th,  the  general  rendezvous  of -emi- 
grants on  the  frontier  takes  place. 

The  naval  force  of  the  republic  is  prepared  for  ac- 
tive and  efficient  service.  The  president  urges  the  at- 
tention of  congress  to  the  preservation  of  this  great 
arm  of  national  defence. 

The  finances  of  Texas  are  in  a deplorable  condition, 
and  can  only  be  bettered  by  energetic  measures. — 
The  president  recommends  a renewal  of  the  direct 


MEXICO. 

Release  of  all  the  Santa  Fe  Prisoners.  The 
schr.  Laura  Virginia,  in  7 days  from  Tampico,  brings 
to  the  editors  of  the  New  Orleans  Bulletin  dates  from 
the  city  of  Mexico  to  the  18th  ult. 

The  most  interesting  items  of  news  is  that  of  the 
release  from  imprisonment  of  all  the  prisoners  taken 
in  the  unfortunate  Santa  Fe  expedition.  General 
Santa  Anna  celebrated  his  birth  day  by  this  act  of 
grace.  A letter  from  the  American  minister  states 
that  they  will  all  be  sent  home  in  the  first  American 
vessel  of  war  that  touches  at  Vera  Cruz.  The  pri- 
soners were  released  on  condition  if  taken  again  in  1 * 1 — :: > ,v  7,,  ’ 

arms  against  Mexico  thev  shall  suffer  death  aX’  and  ^.hypothecation  of  a portion  of  the  Chero- 

The  speech  of  Santa  Anna,  at  the  opening  of  the  r®6  CTtry,’  as  ?.  Santee  for  the  u innate  absorp- 
congress,  represents  the  country  as  recovering  from  Uo“  and  redemption  of  exchequer  bnls-a  measure 
its  late  embarrassments.  The  same  bold  language  is  I wf"eh  was  neSatlved  a\lh<;  late  session, 
used  towards  Texas  as  formerly,  but  the  release  of  I C? Less  15  aP!,®a,ed  to  to  devise  some  plan  for  the 
the  Santa  Fe  prisoners  is  considered  as  an  indica-  reSuIar  transportation  of  the .mails,  which  have  been 
tion  that  ail  hope  of  the  re-conquest  of  Texas  is  aban- ! and  “ntlnue  t0  be  lamentably  irregular  and  mfre- 
tloned.  The  prisoners  at  Xalapa  were  to  be  released  quent" 

on  the  solemnization  of  his  birth  day  the  18th  June.  I The  message  closes  with  earnest  injunctions  upon 
At  Perote,  47  were  released  on  the’l2th,  3 remained  congress  to  act  wisely,  promptly  and  efficienctly  in  the 
sick  in  the  hospital.  At  Mexico,  110  were  released  j crisis. 

on  the  13th,  9 remained  in  hospital.  A battalion  of  volunteers  from  the  United  State 

The  New  Orleans  Courier  gives  the  following  ex-  t,lis  city  for  Corpus  Chrisli,  on  Thursday,  under 
tracts  from  Santa  Anna’s  speech,  delivered  on  June  tlle  command  of  lieutenant  colonel  Clements.  There 
10,  1842.  , I were  five  companies — one  from  St.  Louis  under  capt. 

“In  America,  particularly,  the  masses  (of  thepeo-l  Stevens;  one  from  Natchez,  under  captain  Hickey; 
pie)  have  received  an  impulse  that  it  may  be  proper  - one  from  Tuscaloosa,  under  capt.  Svmmes:  one  from 
and  possible  to  guide,  but  impossible  to  check,  be-  i Huntsville,  under  captain  Clements;  and  one  from 
cause  its  tendency  is  to  create  and  improve.  The  I Terry-. 

institutions  of  1824  had  placed  the  nation  in  an  ex- | One  of  the  Alabama  volunteers,  belonging  to  capt. 
treme  to  that  from  which  itwas  driven  in  1836.  The  Clements’ company,  named  Gill,  was  shot  on  Wed- 
seductive  example  ot  felicity,  up  to  that  time  always  : nesday  last,  in  this  city,  by  a member  of  the  St.  Louis 
on  the  increase  in  the  United  States  of  America,  led  volunteers,  named  Rufus  Goodenow.  Goodenow  was 
us  to  the  compromising  adoption  of  a system  of  go-  examined  before  the  Mayor,  and  discharged,  it  ap- 
vernment,  that  suited  only  that  singular  people,  pearing  in  evidence  that  Gill  had  attacked  him,  and 
Transcendental  as  was  the  error,  we  imagined' that  was  a dangerous  and  desperate  character,  and  Goode- 
the  United  States  owed  their  prosperity  to  their  in-  now  acted  in  self-defence. 

stitutions,  and  not  to  the  character  of  their  people.  | Congress  organized  and  received  the  president’s 
“We  imagined,  that  by  writing  down  for  ourselves  message  on  Wednesday  evening — ten  members  of  the 
the  same  laws,  and  by  adopting  the  same  forms,  we  senate  and  thirty  of  Ihe  house  of  representatives 
could  effectuate  a complete  revolution  in  the  habits  being  present.  The  Telegraph  says  a general  dispo- 
and  customs  and  national  spirit  of  the  Mexicans,  sition  appears  to  despatch  the  business  submitted  by 
Debility  and  disunion  were  the  consequences,  be-  the  president  and  adjourn  as  soon  as  possible, 
cause  the  action  of  the  government  every  where  [ Civilian . 

risk'^ihp  eriintri/  T'  ents  have  plainly  indicated  the  j Corpus  Ciiristi.  A gentleman  arrived  from  this 
rlpnrp  • n 1 pvi  ipL*.  ’ ^ s ‘.0Vl  ed  G*at  i ts  indepen-  place  yesterday,  but  brought  no  important  in.telli- 
rrvln-ans  has  cpLn6  f Da  WaS  1 irea^en?d‘  ^ 5ence-  Tlie  troops  are  under  excellent  discipline, 
J.  h , „ , , f 0<?  011  Texas  nor  can  its  ad-  and  have  become  much  more  contented  since  they 

> one  and  indivi  ihie  U y 3n  enerSetlc  government, 1 learned  that  a draft  has  been  ordered  by  the  president 
’ l „ 1 to  carry  on  offensive  war.  CoLC.L.  Owen  has  raised 

* from  its  Imp  nrostrafe  n1C-»,aS  J raised 1 itself  large  supplies  of  cattle  and  other  stock  and  forwarded 

numbers  of  the  armv  h— strer\Slh  and  to  them.  The  late  rains  that  have  fallen  in  such 
lors  of  thp  J a e been  trebled  and  the  co-  abundance  in  this  section,  have  not  extended  west  of 

of  its  shins  „fl  r rb  t0be  unfurled  on  board  Colorado.  The  crops  on  the  San  Antonio  and 

hm  n and  lmProve™nts  have  Other  western  streams  are  almost  entirely  destroyed, 

been  taken  to  system,  and  care  has  . In  one  field  on  that  rivet-,  containing  near  four  hun- 

j the  Mexican  people  sharers  in  the  dred  acres,  scarcely  a peck  of  corn  could  be  gleaned. 


progress  that  distinguishes  the  age. 
Vol.  XUI— Sio  21 


[Star. 


Trade  is  very  dull  on  the  coast,  which  is  lined  with 
vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  boats  of  the 
brig  Rolla  came  in  contact,  with  the  Spanish  slaver 
Presidentia.  The  latter  beat  off  the  Rol la’s  boats, 
wounding  seventeen  men  and  two  officers.  Two  days 
after,  the  British  frigate  Madagascar  fell  in  with  her 
when  a fight  ensued.  The  Madagascar,  with  five 
boats,  captured  her  enemy  after  a severe  fight.  We 
could  not  learn  the  number  killed,  though  some  of 
the  frigate’s  officers  were  wounded,  and  some  of  her 
men  killed.  The  slaver  had  not  a big  gun  on  board 
— nothing  but  small  arms— blunderbusses  and  mus- 
kets- [Tribune. 

The  extraordinary  nature  of  this'  statement,  re- 
specting the  alleged  murder  of  Miss  Curtis,  induced 
us  to  make  inquiries  of  the  captain  of  the  Adairo, 
and  he  assures  us  that  the  account  is  substantially - 
correct.  Mr.  Curtis  is  well  known  to  all  seafaring 
men  resorting  to  the  coast  of  Africa;  he  trades  wi'b 
the  natives  and  with  ships  that  arrive,  but  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  slaves  or  the  slave  trade. 

The  party  from  the  Pluto  winch  visited  his  house 
accused  him  of  slave  trading,  and  insisted  on  search- 
ing the  premises;  his  daughter,  who  was  alone,  her 
father  having  gone  on  a short  journey,  resisted  the 
search  and  was  undoubtedly  shot  in  the  melee,  but  it 
was  not  known  by  whom — whether  by  the  officer  or 
by  some  other  of  the  parly.  [.A’.  Y.  Com. 

HAYTI. 

PROCLAMATION. 

Jean  Pinre  Boyer,  president  of  Hayli. 

Haytiens:  A disastrous  and  horrific  event  has 

thrown  into  mourning  thousands  of  families.  On  the 
17th  instant,  an  earthquake  was  experienced  in  al- 
most every  part  of  the  Island,  whose  violence  was 
particularly  felt  in  the  north  east,  north  and  north- 
west districts,  where  the  effects  have  proved  most 
disastrous.  The  city  of  Cape  Playti,  which  had  been 
long  exposed  to  the  injurious  effects  of  tyrannical 
rule,  which  had  commenced  to  revive  and  recover  its 
prosperity,  has  been  destroyed,  and  more  than  half 
of  the  population  have  perished.  Those  who  have 
escaped  this  melancholy  catastrophe,  remain  without 
an  asylum,  exposed  to  all  the  sufferings,  the  inevita- 
ble results  of  the  affliction  by  which  they  have  been 
visited.  At  Port  ait  Pair  the  effects  have  not  been 
so  severe  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  (own  and 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants.  At  Mole,  Gonaives 
Saint  Louis  on  the  north,  Port  au  Plate,  and  in  the 
other  towns,  where  the  shocks  have  been  severe  wo 
have  to  lament  but  a small  number  of  victims. 

My  heart  bleeds  at  this  immense  calamity.  Why 
must  I also  deplore  those  excesses  which  render  the 
measures  of  wo  complete? 

Haytiens,  you  have  partaken  of  my  indignation  in 
hearing  that  there  are  men  so  depraved  in  character, 
so  inhuman,  as  to  abandon  themselves  to  plunder 
amidst  the  convulsions  of  nature,  who  attempt  to 
wrest  from  distracted  families  the  scanty  resources 
remaining  with  them  in  their  misforfunea,  -when  rsli- 
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gion  and  humanity  prescribe  to  every  one  to  fly  to 
their  succour.  But  if  these  atrocious  excesses  entail 
upon  the  guilty  perpetrators  a public  stigma  and  con- 
demnation, how  satisfactory  to  witness  the  lively  ex- 
pression of  sympathy,  which  the  fate  of  the  victims 
nd  sufferers  inspires  to  the  nation  at  large! 

The  manifestation  of  these  noble  sentiments  will 
undoubtedly  soothe  and  relieve  their  misfortunes. 

And  you  who  have  survived  the  loss  of  your  pa- 
rents, your  properties,  1 address  myself  to  you;  bring 
forth  the  courage  and  resignation  to  meet  those  af- 
flictions which  no  human  power  could  foresee,  nor 
human  foresight  avert.  Your  afflictions  are  great,  but 
do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  prostrated.  The  ever 
watchful  and  guardian  care  of  the  republic  will  not 
forsake  you  in  your  distress,  and  if  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  state  to  restore  to  you  what  you  may 
have  lost,  it  will  at  least  exert  its  utmost  efforts  to 
relieve  the  evil  of  your  situation.  Given  at  the  Na- 
tional palace,  Port  au  Prince,  18th  of  May,  1842, 
and  39  of  Independence.  BOYER. 


NATIONAL.  AFFA1KS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 


Charles  C.  Keeney,  of  the  state  of  Michigan,  to  be 
assistant  surgeon,  July  12,  1842J 

THE  NAVY. 

Commodore  E P.  Kennedy  has  been  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  United  States  vessels  afloat  in 
Norfolk  harbor. 

A GENERAL  NAVAL  COURT  MARTIAL  will  meet  at 

New  York  on  the  25t.h  instant,  for  the  trial  of  lieut. 
Pinckney,  lieutenant  Johnson,  assistant  surgeon  Gil- 
liam, passed  midshipman  May,  lieutenant  comd  t. 
Reynolds,  captain  Walker,  add  others,  on  recrimi- 
nating charges.  Lieut,  commandant  Wilkes  will  be 
tried,  by  the  same  court,  on  charges  preferred  by 
some  of  his  late  officers.  Commodore  Ballard  is  also 
to  be  tried.  The  court  to  consist  of  the  following 
officers:  coin’s.  Bari'on,  Stewart,  Biddle,  Downes, 
Reed,  captain  Bolton,  captain  Turner,  commander 
Tatnall,  and  five  lieutenants. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says — The 
court  has  been  ordered,  by  the  special  request  of 
lieut.  Wilkes,  to  investigate  the  causes  of  some  mis- 
understanding which  arose  between  lieut.  Wilkes 
and  some  of  his  officers,  during  the  exploring  expedi- 
tion. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

MAINE. 

Representatives  in  congress.  The  Boston  pa- 
pers say  that  state  will  be  without  a representation 
in  the  next  congress,  governor  Fairfield  Jiaving  de- 
creed not  to  order  elections  this  year.  No  provision 
was  made,  at  the  extra  session,  for  districting  the 
state  according  to  the  new  apportionment  bill,  and 
the  governor  probably  awaits  the  action  of  a new  le- 
gislature. 

VERMONT. 

Whig  convention.  A convention  of  wbigs  was 
held  at  Middlebury  on  the  6th,  nearly  eight  hundred 
delegates  being  present.  Horatio  Seymour,  of  Mid- 
dlebury, presided.  Charles  Paine,  the  present  go- 
vernor, was  re-nominated,  as  were  also  the  lieute- 
nant and  treasurer;  so  that  the  entire  whig  ticket  of 
last  year  is  again  in  the  field.  Resolutions  were 
passed  strongly  condemning  the  vetoes,  &c.  and  ap- 
proving of  the  course  of  the  whigs  in  congress. 


BY  AND  WITH  THE  ADVICE  AND  CONSENT  OF  THE  SENATE.  , 

Collectors  of  the  the  customs— Amos  S.  Tryon,  dis- 
trict of  Niagara,  N.  Y.  vice  S-.  Scovell,  whose  com-: 
mission  has  expired.  . | 

William  Milford,  district  of  Cuyahoga,  Ohio,  vice  j 


The  United  States  brig  Somers,  commander  A.  S. 
Mackenzie,  sailed  on  the  11th  instant  from  N.  York, 
on  a cruise. 

The  United  States  frigate  Congress,  capt.  Voorhees, 


S.  B.  Merwin.  K , I sailed  on  the  15th  instant  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  for 

Archer  Gifford,  district  of  Newark,  J*.  J.  reap-  thjj  Mediterranean. 

pointed. 

Surveyor  general — Wm.  Johnson,  for  Ohio,  Indiana  j The  United  States  frigate  Columbia,  eaptain  E.  R. 
and  Michigan.  ! Shubrick,  sailed  on  the  17th  instant  for  the  Brazil 

Surveyors — William  Willard,  Saybrook,  Conn,  re-  station,  to  replace  the  Potomac  already  on  her  way 
appointed.  Augustine  Owen,  Urbanna,  Va.  reap-  homewards. 

pointed.  . Officers — Captain  Edward  R.  Shubrick.  Lieuts. 

Naval  officer — Robert  Mackay,  Savannah,  Georgia,  j Nathaniel  W.  Duke,  1st;  Samuel  Mann,  2d;  J.  B. 
reappointed.  | Cutting,  3d;  J.  F.  Green  4th;  Charles  Thomas,  5th; 

Land  officers— Registers— J.  1 . Bradford.  Lebanon  j Shubricki  6th.  Master— Theodore  B.  Barrett. 
Alabama,  reappointed.  | Surgeon — Solomon  Sharp;  assistant  surgeon,  S.  R. 

Cyril  C.  Cady,  Palmyra,  Missouri,  vice  William  i Addison.  Lieutenant  Z.  Zealen,  comd’t.  marines. 
Wright,  whose  commission  has  expired.  1 Midshipmen— F.  G.  Dallas,  &c. 

Peter  Hebrard,  Opelousas,  Louisiana,  vice  G.  A.  j 

Bryant  resigned.  I The  New  Y He  American  says  tbatdhe  U.  States 

BetijaminaR.  Cowherd,  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  j steam  frigate  Mississippi,  captain  Salter  now  in  that 
vice  James  M.  Hartford,  resigned.  j harbor,  is  understood  to  be  under  immediate  orders 

Receiver John  Tucker,  Natchitoches,  Louisiana,'  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  added,  however,  that 

vice  J.  B.  0.  Rachel,  declined  accepting  the  appoint-  the  cash  to  get  her  off  is  yet  wanting. 


ment. 

Attorneys  of  the  United  States — Thomas  Douglass, 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Florida,  reappointed. 

George  S.  Hawkins,  for  the  Apalachicola  District 
in  Florida,  in  the  place  of  Wm.  PI.  Brockenbrough, 
resigned. 

Caleb  L.  Swayrde,  Western  District  of  Louisina. 

Marshal  of  the  United  Stales — Hezekiah  Hawley,  for 
the  Apalachicola  District  of  Florida. 

ju(lge — Dillon  Jordon,  jr.  Western  District  of  Flo- 

* ^Justice  of  the  peace— Thos.  Courtney  Donn,  Wash- 
ington county,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Deputy  postmasters— Charles  H.  Read,  Troy,  New  [ "J  ever  been  bullt. 
Y’ork. 

William  C.  BettincoOrt,  Wilmington,  N.  Carolina. 

Isaac  J.  M.  Lindsay,  Greenboro,  North  Carolina. 


The  Madisonian  states  that  the  war  steamer  Union, 
built  upon  lieutenant  Hunter’s  plan  and  under  his 
supervision,  measures  one  thousand  and  forty  tons, 
and  that  her  hull  has  been  completed  in  all  respects 
for  the  sum  of  sixty-four  thousand  dollars.  This  in- 
cludes hull,  masts,  spars,  rigging,  sails,  boats  and 
water  works.  Nautical  men  of  the  greatest  expe- 
rience and  skill  admit  that  this  vessel  promises  to  be 
as  efficient  as  any  other  that  has  ever  been  built. — 
j With  her  machinery  on  board  and  every  thing  ready 
for  service,  except  her  armament,  her  cost  will  not 
1 exceed  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars.  This 
is  without  doubt  the  cheapest  vessel  of  war  that  has 


THE  ARMY. 

Promotions  in  the  army  by  the  president,  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

Brevet  colonel  J.  B.  Walbach,  to  be  colonel  of  the 
4th  regiment  of  artillery,  March  19,  1842,  vice  Fen- 
wick, deceased. 

Brevet  lieutenant  colonel  B.  K.  Pierce,  to  be  lieut. 
colonel  of  the  1st  regiment  of  artillery,  March  19, 
1S42,  vice  Walbach,  promoted. 

Brevet  major  Levi  Whiting,  to  be  major  of  the  1st 
regiment  of  artillery,  March  19,  1842,  vice  Pierce, 
promoted.  : 

First  lieutenant  Wr.  P.  Bainbridge,  to  be  captain  of 


Arrival  of  U.  S.  vessels  from  Florida.  The 
brigantine  and  three  schooners  which  sailed  from 
Indian  Key  on  the  10th  instant,  arrived  in  Hampton 
Roads  on  Monday  night,  and  came  up  on  Tuesday 
about  three  o’clock,  and  anchored  off' the  naval  hos- 
pital. They  are: 

Schooner  Flirt,  lieut.  com.  McLaughlin,  senior  of- 
ficer of  the  squadron. 

Brigantine  Jefferson,  lieut.  com.  John  Rogers. 

Schooner  Van  Buren,  lieut.  com.  Marchand. 

Schooner  Madison,  lieut.  com.  Herndon. 

The  schooners  Wave  and  Phenix  remain  at  the 
station. 

The  United  States  steam  frigate  Missouri,  capt. 
Newton  left  there  last  evening  for  New  York. 

[Norfolk  Herald  of  July  20. 


the  4th  regiment  of  artillery,  March  19,  1842,  vice  ; Th£  English  navt.  The  British  board  of  admi_ 

^Second lieutenant  J.  C.  Pemberton,  to  be  1st  lieut. ! r^’ order  to  Preserve  thc  efficiency  of  their  line 

of  the  4 h regiment  of  artillery,  March  19,  1842,  vice  ol  battlc  sh'Ps,’  and  r(fovf  any  advantages  that  the 
oi  me  <*ui  modern  armed  steam  frigates  may  possess  over  them. 


BFRs\idHeutPrjrmesdR.  Irwin,  to  be  captain  of  the  | have  determined  at  once  to  fortify  their  bows  and 

1st  reSuS of  artillery,  May  16,  1842,  vice  F.  Whit- 1 J't  ? Pa,xhans,’  °,r  SIX  ? e,fht  Panders. 

at  j i j j i ms  measure,  it  is  expected,  will  not  only  enable 

ing,  deceased.  , 1e*  p them  to  keep  the  steamers  at  a respectable  distance, 

Second  lieut.  Henry ■ C.  Wayne  to  be  Is.  l'*u‘.®f' b,lt  als0  t0  approach  the  harbors  and  towns  on  an 
the  1st  regiment  o ai  j,  y > -i  enemy’s  coast  at  pleasure,  without  being  exposed  to 

win,  promoted.  injury  from  battery  cannon.  [ Phila.  Sent . 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  John  M.  Brannan,  to  be  2d  lieut.  J 3 3 '■ 

of  the  1st  regiment  of  artillery,  May  16,  1842,  vice  ' We  understand  that  a splendid  war  steamer,  to  be 

Wayne,  promoted.  1 named  the  Chippewa,  is  now  upon  the  stocks  at 

Second  lieut.  Charles  F.  Wooster,  to  be  1st  lieut.  Kingston.  Her  burthen  is  709  tons,  and  she  will 

4th  regiment  artillery,  June  10,  1842.  vice  Jones,  re-  carry  two  long  82’s  and  four  32  pounders.  She  is 

signed.  | being  built  under  the  superintendance  of  Mr.  Tuck- 

George  Ruist,  of  the  state  of  South  CaroUsa,  to  1 er,  the  able  naval  architect  by  whpm  the  building  of 
be  assistant  surgeon,  July  18,  1842.  the  Sydenham  was  superintended.  [Montreal  Her 


NEW  YORK. 

State  canals.  Statement  showing  the  progres- 
sive increase  of  business  on  all  the  canals  of  this 
state,  from  the  commencement  of  navigation  on  thc 
Erie  canal,  1820,  to  the  close  of  the  year  1841. 


Tolls  on  all 

Tons  arriving 

Tons  going 

the  canals. 

at  tide  water. 

from  tide  do. 

1820, 

$ 5,437 

1821, 

14,388 

1822, 

64,074 

1823, 

152,958 

1824, 

340,642 

34,136 

1825, 

566,279 

33,438 

1826, 

765,104 

302,170 

35,436 

1827, 

859,^60 

1S28, 

838,444 

56,792 

1829, 

813,137 

1830, 

1,056  922 

70,154 

1831, 

1,223  201 

86,945 

1832, 

1,229,483 

52,621 

1833, 

1,463,820 

119,463 

1834, 

1,341,329 

553,596 

114,608 

1835, 

1,548,986 

753,191 

128.910 

1836, 

1,614,336 

696,347 

133,796 

1837, 

1,292,623 

611,781 

122,130 

1838, 

1,590,911 

640,481 

142,808 

1839, 

1,616,382 

602,128 

142,035 

1840, 

1,775,747 

669,012 

129,580 

1841, 

2,034,882 

_ 774,334 

162,715 

Total  tolls,  22,208,943 

Cost  of  the  canals,  (per  report  of  the  canal  board, 

February  23,  1837.) 

Length. 

Erie  canal, 

$7,143,790 

364  miles. 

Champlain, 

1,257,604 

64  “ 

Oswego, 

565,437 

38  “ 

Cayuga  and  Seneca, 

236,805 

21  “ 

Chemung, 

331,694 

39*  “ 

Crooked  Lake, 

156,777 

8 “ 

Chenango, 

2,270,605 

97  “ 

Total, 

11,962,712 

631 

The  Genesee  Valley  canal  is  estimated  to  cost, 
when  completed,  (123  miles)  about  $4,300,000. 

The  Erie  canal  was  commenced  July  4,  1817,  and 
first  navigated  from  Utica  to  Rome,  15  miles,  Octo- 
ber 23,  1819.  Tolls  first  received  in  1820.  Naviga- 
ble over  200  miles,  from  Albany  west,  October  1823. 
Completed  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  October  1824. 
Champlain  canal  open  to  Albany  in  1823 

Oswego  canal,  completed  1828 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  completed  1829 

Chemung  canal,  “ 1833 

Crooked  Lake  canal,  “ 1833 

Chenango  canal,  _ “ 1837 

Genesee  Valley  canal  opened  to  Mount  Morris,  37 
miles,  in  1840. 

The  Ohio  canal  was  opened  from  (he  Ohio  river 
to  Lake  Erie  in  1832.  The  great  increase  of  our 
canal  tolls  since  that  period  will  be  noticed. 

[New  York  Express. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  abolished.  The  act 
abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  has  been  signed  by  the  governor  and  is 
now  in  force.  The  penalties  against  fraud  on  the 
part  of  debtors,  in  its  provisions,  are  stated  to  be 
very  severe. 

■"Including  Feeder. 
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The  late  judge  Porter.  The  honorable  Robert 
Porter,  formerly  president  of  the  3d  judicial  district 
of  this  state,  who  died  suddenly  on  his  return  home 
on  the  28th  ultimo,  from  the  western  part  of  the 
state,  was  in  the  75lh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  revolutionary  army  for  some  time 
before  its  close,  and  subsequently  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  read  law  under  the 
late  Jonathan  Dickinson  Sergeant,  and  was  admitfed 
to  the  bar  in  Philadelphia  about  the  year  1788.  He 
represented  Philadelphia  in  the  state  legislature  in 
the  years  1801  and  1802,  and  in  1809,  on  the  resig- 
nation of  judge  Spayd,  was  appointed  by  governor 
Snyder,  president  of  the  3d  judicial  district,  which 
office  he  filled  for  more  than  20  years,  with  the  de- 
served reputation  of  an  honest  man,  a fine  scholar 
and  a sound  lawyer. 

He  was  the  oldest  son  of  the  late  general  Andrew 
Porter,  and  a half  brother  of  the  present  governor 
Porter.  [Philadelphia  American  Sentinel. 

State  debt.  A communication  from  the  auditor 
general,  pursuant  to  a resolution  of  the  senate,  states 
the  funded  debt  of  the  commonwealth,  as  registered 
at  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  as  follows: 
Amount  held  by  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania, 

5,9,635.013  47 

“ citizens  of  other  stales,  1,080,537  00 

“ subjects  of  foreign  kingdoms  23,738,206  00 


834,454,356  47 

Reports  have  been  presented  to  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  from  the  committee  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  charges  of  bribery  and  corruption  by  the 
United  States  Bank  or  its  agents,  to  influence  legis- 
lation. The  report  of  the  majority,  presented  by 
Air.  Sharswood,  sets  forth  the  fact  that  money  to  the 
amount  of  8130,000  was  drawn  from  the  United 
States  Bank  in  1840,  by  George  Handy,  D.  M.  Brod- 
head,  and  George  W.  Smith,  and  states  that  Brod- 
head,  George  Reed,  and  Joseph  Solms,  were  the 
agents  of  the  bank  to  obtain  legislation.  The  com- 
mittee exonerates  the  executive  and  members  of  that 
legislature  from  any  participation  df  knowledge  of 
corruption  by  the  bank,  its  agents  or  officers,  to  ob- 
tain legislation.  Mr.  Deford  submitted  a sort  of  ap- 
pendix to  this  report,  exculpating  the  executive  from 
any  knowledge  of  corruption  by  the  bank.  Mr. 
Lowry  made  a minority  report,  setting  forth  that  the 
committee  of  investigation  had  thrown  open  every 
avenue  to  obtain  information,  and  even  to  admitted 
hearsay  testimony,  in  order  to  implicate  the  governor 
and  others,  but  that  not  an  iota  of  testimony  had 
been  elicited  to  affect  the  character  of  the  executive 
or  any  member  of  the  legislature.  He  advises  that 
criminal  prosecutions  be  instituted  against  George 
Reed,  D.  M.  Brodhead,  and  George  Handy. 

ALABAMA. 

Bank  statements.  The  Nashville  Banner,  says: 
“We  find  in  the  last  Huntsville  Democrat  an  exhibit 
of  the  condition  of  the  bank  of  the  state  of  Alaba- 
ma at  Tuscaloosa,  (the  mother  bank),  as  published 
by  W.  Haven,  cashier,  on  the  23d  ult.  This  state- 
ment of  the  cashier  exhibits  a circulation,  including 
deposites  subject  to  checks,  of  about  8900,000,  to 
meet  which,  the  bank  has  in  its  vaults  8433,497  in 
specie,  and  notes  of  other  banks  amounting  to 
8230,290.  These  compose  the  principle  cash  means 
in  hand.  It  has,  besides,  notes  discounted,  1,862,380 
dollars,  and  bills  of  exchange  to  the  amount  of 
81,402,142.  The  Democrat  estimates  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Huntsville,  Montgomery,  and  Decatur 
branches,  in  the  aggregate,  at  about  $2,000,000,  be- 
ing something  less  than  $3,000,000  circulation  out- 
standing against  these  four  institutions.  To-meet 
which  they  have  not  less  than  $1,500,000  of  specie 
in  their  vaults,  and  exchange  in  New  Orleans  and 
New  York  to  more  than  half  that  amount.  If  the 
estimates  of  the  Democrat  are  correct,  the  condi- 
tion of  these  banks  is  far  from  justifying  the  ruinous 
depreciation,  which  they  have  permitted  their  paper 
to  reach;  and  it  will  be  owing  to  culpable  and  wilful 
mismanagement,  if  they  do  not  without  delay,  by 
concert  of  action,  bring  their  paper  up  to  the  verge 
of  the  specie  standard,  which  their  condition  plainly 
indicates  it  is  in  their  power  to  do.” 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville  money  affairs.  The  Louisville  Jour- 
ual  of  the  9th  says:  “Our  banks  are  extremely  easy, 
and  take  all  the  good  paper  offered.  The  resump- 
tion, as  we  anticipated,  has  placed  them  in  a posi- 
tion to  give  all  the  facilities  that  the  business  of  the 
country  may  require.  Of  the  three  banks,  one  lias 
increased  her  specie,  since  the  resumption,  $15,000, 
one  $10,000,  and  one  $4,500.  We  have  now  a so- 
lid rock  foundation  in  Kentucky,  whereon  to  build 
a stable  superstructure,  with  ample  capital  for  any 
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business  that  may  promise  a reward  to  enterprise. 
Eastern  exchange,  1;  out  of  doors,  par  to  j prem. 
Indiana  paper  bought  at  3 and  sold  at  2.” 

INDIANA. 

The  London  holders  of  Indiana  bonds  have  ad- 
dressed a remonstrance  dated  on  24lh  March,  1842, 
and  enclosed  in  a letter  dated  April  25th,  to  Samuel 
Bigger,  esq.,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  in 
which  they  make  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  people  of 
that  state  to  make  sortie  provision  for  the  payment  of 
interest  on  its  bonds.  The  paper  is  respectfully 
drawn  up  and  presents  the  question  of  state  liabili- 
ties in  a clear  point  of  view. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  Mormons.  The  editor  of  The  Times  and 
Seasons , a semi-monthly  periodical,  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  “The  Latter  Day  Saints” — in  one  of  his 
last  editorials,  says:  “In  regal'd  to  moral  principles, 
there  is  no  city  either  in  this  state  or  in  the  United 
States,  that  can  compare  with  the  city  of  Nauvoo. 
You  may  live  in  our  city  a month  and  not  hear  an 
oath  sworn,  or  see  one  person  intoxicated.”  And  in 
proof  of  the  allegation,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  re- 
cords of  the  state,  the  county  and  the  city:  “Where 
is  there  a record  of  murder  committed  by  any  of  our 
people? — none:  where  is  a record  of  a penitentiary 
crime? — none:  where  is  the  record  of  fine,  or  coun- 
ty imprisonment,  for  any  breach  of  law,  against  any 
of  the  Latter  Day  Saints?  I know  of  none.  They 
have  taken  away  no  man’s  rights — they  have  infring- 
ed no  law.  The  laws  have  been  administered  rigo- 
rously, even  against  the  appearance  of  crime,  and  yet 
there  has  been  no  conviction,  that  I have  heard  of. 
Where  is  there  another  community  of  thirty  thousand 
in  any  state,  against  none  of  whom  there  is  a record 
of  conviction  for  crime,  for  the  space  of  three 
years?” 

After  sundry  other  remarks,  and  amongst  them  a 
broad  hint  that  they  may  probably  send  a member  to 
the  next  legislature  from  Nauvoo,  the. writer  adds: 
“who  does  not  know,  that  to  increase  the  population 
ten  thousand  a year  with  the  most  industrious  people 
in  the  world — to  pay  thousands  of  dollars  of  taxes— 
to  bring  into  the  state  immense  sums  of  gold  and 
silver  from  all  countries — to  establish  the  greatest 
manufacturing  city  in  America,  (which  Nauvoo  will 
be  in  a few  years,)  and  to  create  the  best  produce 
market  in  the  west,  is  for  the  good  and  prosperity  of 
the  community  at  Jarge,  and  of  the  state  of  Illinois 
in  particular.” 

The  same  paper  that  contains  the  above  has  an  ' 
article  signed  by  Joseph  Smith,  Hyram  Smith,  and  , 
William  Law,  “members  of  the  first  presidency  of 
the  church  of  Latter  Day  Saints,”  by  twelve  mem- 
bers of  “The  Quorum  of  Twelve,”  and  by  N.  K. 
Whitney,  V.  Knight,  and  George  Miller,  “Bishops 
of  the  above  church,” — officially  withdrawing  “the 
hand  of  fellowship  from  Gen.  John  C.  Bennett,  as  a 
Christian;  he  having  been  laboured  with  from  time 
to  time  to  persuade  him  to  amend  his  conduct  appa- 
rently to  no  good  effect.” 

This  Bennett  it  appears  had  been  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Nauvoo — and  had  received  from  Judge  Douglass 
the  appointment  of  master  in  chancery  for  Hancock 
county.  Tiie  Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk  Eye , inti- 
mates that  said  appointment  was  his  reward  forcer-1 
tain  political  services  contracted  for  by  Smith  arid 
himself,  prior  to  the  last  Illinois  election.  How-1 
ever,  that  may  be  but  a scandal; — president  Joseph 
Smith,  in  a long  statement  proceeds  to  assign  rea- ! 
sons  for  disowning  Bennett.  In  process  of  this,  it 
appears  that  said  Bennett  had  left  a wife  and  family 
to  join  the  community  of  saints — or  rather,  that  his 
wife  having  proof  of  his  infidelity  and  ill  usage,  had 
left  him,  and  returned  with  her  children  to  her  fath- 
er’s family,  at  M’Connellsvilie,  Ohio.  Of  this,  as 
well  as  of  his  general  bad  character,  Smith  seems  to 
have  long  since  provided  himself  with  testimonials. 

It  appears  from  the  statement  that  Bennett  had 
not  long  been  in  the  community  before  ho  succeeded 
in  seducing  a young  lady.  Of  this,  Smith,  it  seems 
disapproved  and  privately  admonished  him,  but  his 
admonitions  only  induced  the  greater  hypocrisy.  He 
immediately  insinuated  himself  with  other  females 
of  the  city,  mid  “began  to  teach  them  that  promiscu- 
ous intercourse  between  the  sexes,  was  a doctrine 
believed  in  by  the  latter  day  saints,  and  there  was  no 
harm  in  it.”  Next,  “he  had  recourse  to  a more  in- 
fluential and  desperately  wicked  course,  and  that 
was,  to  persuade  them  that  myself  arid  others  of  the  j 
authorities  of  the  church  not  only  sanctioned,  but 
practised  the  same  wicked  acts” — persuading  his 
dupes  to  keep  all  this  a secret.  “He  accomplished  ; 
his  wicked  purposes— and  seduced  an  innocent  fe- 
male by  his  lying.  That  was  riot  all.  Not  content; 
with  having  disgraced  one  female,  he  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  others,  and  by  the  same  plausible  talc; 
otsrrama  ihem  also." 


On  being  sharply  reproved  by  Smith,  the  state- 
ment goes  on,  “Dr.  Bennett  made  an  attempt  at  sui- 
cide— and  was  much  provoked  at  his  life  being  sav- 
ed by  the  application  of  antidotes.” 

These  facts  it  appears  were  proved  by  credible 
witnesses,  sworn  to,  and  subscribed,  &c.  Besides, 
which  “we  also  ascertained  by  the  investigation, 
that  others  had  been  led  by  his  conduct  to  pursue 
the  same  adulterous  practice,”  by  making  use  of 
similar  expedients. 

To  these  statements  are  added,  an  affidavit  of  Ben- 
nett, sworn  to  before  D.  H.  Wells,  alderman,  on  the 
17th  May,  1842,  in  which  he  declares  that  “he  never 
was  taught  any  thing  in  the  least  contrary  to  the 
strictest  principles  of  the  gospel,  or  of  virtue,  or  of 
the  laws  of  God,  or  man,  under  any  circumstances 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  word  or  in  deed  by 
Joseph  Smith.”  J 

And  to  this  again  is  attached,  over  the  signature 
of  the  “Aldermen,  Counsellors  and  Recorder,”  a 
statement  of  a conversation  which  took  place  in  the 
city  council,  May  19,  1842,  which  says:  “Dr.  John 
C.  Bennett,  ex-mayor,  was  then  called  upon  by  the 
mayor  to  stale  if  he  knew  aught  against  him;  when 
Mr.  Bennett  replied:  >+  know  what  I am  about,  and 
the  heads  of  the  church  know  what  they  are  about. 

1 expect  I have  no  difficulty  with  the  heads  of  the 
church.  I publiciy  avow  that  any  one  who  has  said 
that  I have  stated  that  Gen.  Joseph  Smith  has  given 
me  authority  to  hold  illicit  intercourse  with  women 
is  a liar  in  the  face  of  God,  those  who  have  said  it 
are  damned  liars;  they  are  infernal  liars.  He  never 
either  in  public  or  private,  gave  me  any  such  autho- 
rity or  license,  and  any  person  who  slates  it  is  a 
scoundrel  and  a liar.  I have  heard  it  said  that  I 
should  become  a second  Avard  by  withdrawing  from 
the  chureh,  and  that  J was  at  variance  with  the 
heads  and  should  use  an  influence  against  them  be- 
cause I resigned  the  office  of  mayor;  this  is  false.  I 
have  no  difficulty  with  the  heads  of  the  church,  and 
I intend  to  continue  with  you,  and  hope  the  time 
may  come  when  I may  be  restored  to  full  confidence 
and  fellowship,  and  my  former  standing  in  the 
church;  and  that  my  conduct  may  be  such  as  to  war- 
rant my  restoration — and  should  the  time  ever  come 
that  I may  have  the  opportunity  to  test  my  faith  it 
will  then  be  known  whether  I am  a traitor  or  a true 
man.’  ” 

In  the  last  Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk  Eye,  we  have 
the  following  leller  to  the  editor: 

Mtuvoo,  Illinois,  June  27,  1842. 

Mr.  Edwards:  In  your  paper  of  the  23d,  you  al- 
lude to  the  “Trouble  among  the  Mormons,”  and  ex- 
press a desire  or  hope  that  ‘the  schism  is  incurable.’ 
and  I assure  you  it  is  really  so.  The  holy  Joe  fears 
the  consequences  of  my  disclosures,  and  has  threat- 
ened to  take  my  life,  and  has  ordered  some  of  his 

Danite  band  to  effect  the  murder  clandestinely hut 

he  shall  be  exposed.  If  he  murders  me,  others  will 
avenge  my  blood,  and  expose  him;  if  I live,  I will 
do  it  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all.  Just  suspend 
your  judgment  a few  days  until  you  see  my  expose  in 
the  “Sangamo  Journal”  of  next  week,  or  "the  week 
following,  over  my  own  name. 

In  haste,  yours  respectfully. 

JOHN  C.  BENNETT. 


IISCELLANEOU  S. 


TARIFF.  Collection  of  the  revenue.  A coi»- 
respondent  of  the  Boston  Atlas  of  16th  July,  says:— 
“President  Tyler’s  desire  to  carry  out  the  principles 
of  the  compromise  bill,  and  his  disposition  to  give  the 
advocates  of  protection  the  advantages  which  the 
friends  of  that  bill  have  always  contended  (and  no 
one  more  vociferously  than  Mr.  Tyler),  would  arise 
from  the  adoption  ot  the  home  valuation,  is  manifes- 
ted in  the  instructions  which  have  been  issued  to  the 
collectors  of  the  various  ports.  Instead,  of  honestly 
assessing  the  duties  on  the  real  value,  in  cash,  at  the 
place  of  importation,  the  rule  is,  lender  instructions 
from  Washington,  to  ascertain  as  near  as  possible  said 
value,  and  then  to  deduct  one  sixth,  and  levy  the  du- 
ty  on  the  balance — or,  in  other  words,  to  levy  the 
duty  on  the  home  value  with  the  duty  off.  Thus, 
nearly  all  the  advantages  which  have  always  been 
held  out  as  an  inducement  to  the  home  producers  to 
acquiesce  in  this  arrangement,  are  wilfully  and  arbi- 
trarily destroyed. 

Under  this  rule,  merchandise  which  has  heretofore 
paid  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  duty,  has  been  valued  a 
$6  66  the  pound  sterling,  which,  after  deducting  on 

sixth,  leaves  but  $5  55  on  which  to  lay  the  duty - 

making  a difference  on  account  of  the  home  valua- 
tion ol  only  20  per  cent,  on  the  difference  between 
$1  80  and  $5  55,  or  on  75  cents,  or  15  cents  on  the 
pjund  sterling,  or  about  23  per  cent,  thus  adding  bv 
i the  new  mode  of  valuation  tte  enormous  prnt’^fco 
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of  three  per  ct.  instead  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  which 
it  has  always  been  contended  would  be  the  case. — 
Woollens  are  valued  at  $7  the  pound  sterling — which, 
after  deducting  one  sixth,  leaves,  by  the  above  cal- 
culation, a duty  of  about  twenty-four  per  cent,  or 
five  per  cent,  less  than  the  rate  of  duty  previously  to 
the  first  of  July.  The  motives  by  which  the  execu- 
tive has  been  governed  in  giving  these  instructions, 
of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  understand — but  certainly 
no  one  can  suspect  the  president  of  being  influenced 
by  a desire  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  his  free  trade 
friends  of  the  south,  or  to  punish  his  tariff  opponents. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  retroactive  principle  contained  in 
the  bill,  of  which  he  spoke  in  one  of  his  letters,  dur- 
ing the  presidential  canvass. 

That  there  are  conflicting  opinions  regarding  the 
power  of  the  government  to  collect  any  duties,  under 
the  present  law,  it  is  well  known — but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  if  it  has  authority  to  collect  any  thing,  it 
is  20  pef  cent,  on  the  fair  value  of  the  article  im- 
ported, at  the  place  of  importation,  without  any  de- 
duction whatever. 

THE  TARIFF.  We  compile,  says  the  New  York 
American,  from  the  National*  Intelligencer  an  ab- 
stract of  the  duties,  on  which  the  vote  was  taken  on 
the  last  day  in  the  house.  All  other  duties  remain 
as  in  the  bill  originally,  except  those  on  tea  and  cof- 
fee,, which  were  stricken  out.  It  is  believed,  howe- 
ver, that,  under  the  general  provision  subjecting  all 
non-enumerated  articles  to  20  per  cent,  duty  nd  valo- 
rem, teas  and  coffee  are  included. 

The  amendments  to  the  bill  on  certain  articles,  a- 
greed  to  in  the  house  on  Saturday,  impose  duties  as 
follows: 

Duty  on  wool,  costing  not  more  than  7 cents  per 
lb.  5 per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

On  all  other  wool,  S_cents  per  lb.  and  30  per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 

Woollen  blankets  costing  not  over  75  cents  each 
and  of  72  by  52  inches,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  on 
all  other  25  per  cent. 

On  woollen  and  worsted  yarn,  30  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem. 

On  woollen  and  worsted  mits,  gloves,  caps  and 
binding,  and  woollen  and  worsted  hosiery,  30  per  ct. 
ad  valorem. 

On  ready  made  clothing  for  men,  women  or  chil- 
dren, of  whatever  materials,  50  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem. • 

On  all  other  articles  of  clothing  made  up  by  hand, 
40  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Thread  lace  and  inserting,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Colton  lace,  insertings,  trimming  laces,  bobbinet 
laces,  &e.  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

On  gold  and  silver  laces,  galloons,  embroideries 
■with  the  needle  on  cloth,  or  other  fabrics,  except 
silk,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Raw'  cotton,  3 cents  per  lb. 

Manufactures  of  cotton  (not  otherwise  specified), 
30  per  cent.  All  plain  cottons  not  dyed  or  painted,  not 
exceeding  20  cents  per  square  yard  in  value,  to  be 
taken  to  cost  20  cents;  if  dyed  or  painted,  not  exceed- 
ing 30  cents  per  square  yard,  to  be  taken  as  costing 
that,  except  velvets,  cords,  moleskins,  fustians,  buffa- 
lo cloths,  or  goods  manufactured  by  napping,  or  rais- 
ing, cutting,  or  shearing,  not  exceeding  in  value  35 
cents  per  square  w hich  shall  be  taken  at  35  cents,  and 
the  duties  calculated  accordingly. 

On  bar  or  bolt  iron,  wholly  or  in  part  made  by  roll- 
ing, $27|  per  ton. 

Raw  hides  of  all  kinds,  dried  or  salted,  5 per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 

The  following  amendment,  intended  to  apply  as 
retaliatory  against  those  countries  which,  by  high 
duties,  virtually  exclude  our  tobacco,  flour,  &c.  was 
non-concurred  in: 

Sec.  12,  13  and  14,  which  Jay  an  additional  duty  of 
20  per  cent,  on  the  duty  of  certain  articles,  to  cease 
upon  the  reduction  of  the  duty  in  foreign  countries 
upon  tobacco,  wheat,  flour  and  rice;  and  also  to  take 
oil' twenty  per  cent,  of  the  duties,  exclusive  of  the 
above  additional  duties,  upon  certain  reductions  tak- 
ing place  in  foreign  countries  on  tobacco,  wheat,  flour 
and  rice. 

The  section  introduced  by  Mr.  Saltonstall,  for  a 
partial  warehouse  system  W’as  non  co  waned  in. 

On  foreign  sugar,  refined  in  the  United  States,  a 
drawback  on  exportation  of  3 j cents. 

On  spirits  distilled  from  molasses,  a drawback 
of  five  cents  per  gallon,  till  1st  January,  1843,  and 
thence  to  decrease  annually  one  cent,  until  it  ceases 
wholly. 

An  amendment  to  allow  on  flour  exported,  when 
manufactured  from  foreign  - wheat,  drawback  equal 
to  the  duty,  was  non-concurred  in — 68  to  14 1,  as  by 
the  same  vote  was  an  amendment  to  allow  on  cordage 

manufactured  'from  Manilla,  Sunn,  or  other  India, 
grass,  a drawback  etp a 1 to  the  duty. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  CENSUS  OF  1840. 

The  number  of  “free  white  males”  of  the  age  of 
20  and  under  fifty  years,  is  1,725,429,  being  ■nearly  one- 
sixth  of  the  entire  population.  The  nnmber  between 
eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  within  which  ages  they 
are  generally  liable  to  militia  duty,  is  about  2,759,670. 
Official  epitome  of  the  whole  population  of  the  states  and 
territories  of  the  United  States,,  exhibiting  the  general 
aggregate  amount  of  each  description  of  persons,  by 
classes. 


Under  five  years  of  age 

1,270,790 

Of  five  and  under  ten 

1,024,072 

Of  ten  and  under  fifteen 

879,499 

Of  fifteen  and  under  twenty 

756,022 

Of  twenty  and  under  thirty 

1,322,440 

Of  thirty  and  under  forty 

866,431 

Of  forty  and  under  fifty 

536,568 

Of  fifty  and  under  sixty 

314,505 

Of  sixty  and  under  seventy 

174,226 

Of  seventy  and  under  eighty 

80,051 

Of  eighty  and  under  ninety 

21,679 

Of  ninety  and  under  one  hundred 

2,507 

Of  one  hundred  and  upwards 

406 

Total  number  of  males 

FEMALES. 

7,249,266 

Under  five  years  of  age 

1,203,349 

Of  five  and  under  ten 

986,921 

Of  ten  and  under  fifteen 

836,588 

Of  fifteen  and  under  twenty 

792,168 

Of  twenty  and  under  thirty 

1,253,395 

Of  thirty  and  under  forty 

779,097 

Of  forty  and  under  fifty 

502,143 

Of  fifty  and  under  sixty 

304,810 

Of  sixty  and  under  seventy 

173,299 

Of  seventy  and  under  eighty 

80,562 

Of  eighty  and  under  ninety 

23,964 

Of  ninety  and  under  one  hundred 

3,231 

Of  one  hundred  and  upwards 

315 

Total  number  of  females 

6,939,842 

Total  number  of  free  while  persons 

14,189,108 

FREE  COLORED  PERSONS 

MALES. 

Under  ten  years  of  age 
Of  ten  and  under  twenty-four 
Of  twenty-four  and  under  tliirty-six 
Of  thirty-six  and  under  fifty-five 
Of  fifty-five  and  under  one  hundred 
Of  one  hundred  and  upwmrds 

Total  number  of  males 

FEMALES. 

Under  ten  years  of  age 
Of  ten  and  under  twenty-four 
Of  twenty-four  and  under  thirty-six 
Of  thirty-six  and  under  fifty-five 
Of  fifty  five  and  under  one  hundred 
Of  one  hundred  and  upwards 

Total  number  of  females 
Total  number  of  free  colored  persons 

SLAVES MALES. 

Under  ten  years  of  age 
Of  ten  and  under  twenty-four 
Of  twenty-four  and  under  thirty-six 
Of  thirty-six  and  under  fifty-five 
Of  fifty-five  and  under  one  hundred 
Of  one  hundred  and  upwards 

Total  number  of  males 

FEMALES. 

Under  ten  years  of  age 
Of  ten  and  under  twenty-four 
Of  twenty-four  and  under  thirty-six 
Of  thirty-six  and  under  fifty-five 
Of  fifty-five  and  under  one  hundred 
Of  one  hundred  and  upwards 

Total  number  of  females 
Total  number  of  slaves 
*Total  aggregate 

White  persons  included  in  the  foregoing 
who  are  deaf  and  dumb,  uuder  four- 
teen years  of  age 

Of  fourteen  and  under  twenty-five 
Over  twenty-five 

W'hite  persons  who  are  included  in  the 
foregoing  who  are  blind 
Who  are  insane  and  idiots  at  public 
charge 

Who  are  insane  and  idiots  at  private 
charge 


56,323 
52  799 
35,308 
28,258 
13,493 
286 


186,467 

55,069 

56,562 

41,673 

30,385 

15,728 

361 


199.778 

386,245 

422,599 

391,131 

235,373 

145,264 

51,288 

753 

1,246,408 

421,470 

390,075 

239,787 

139,201 

49,692 

580 

1,240,805 

2,487,213 

17,062,566 


1,919 

2,056 

2,707 

5,024 

4,329 

• 10,179 


* Total  uuniaer  til  persons  on  board  ol  vessels  oi  war 
in  the  Ulii  ed.  Siales  -naval  service,  June  1,  1840,  6,iOU: 
j making  the  total  aggregate  population  of  the  United 
! States  17,063,666. 


In  agriculture  ' 

Total  number  of  free  persons  employed 

3,717:756 

as  miners 

15,203 

In  commerce 

117,575 

In  manufactures  and  trade 

791.545 

In  navigation  of  the  ocean 

56,025 

In  navigation  of  canals,  lakes  and  rivers 

Ir^  learned  professions 

Slaves  and  colored  persons  included  in 

33,067 

65,236 

the  foregoing  who  are  deaf  and  dumb 

977 

Who  are  blind 

Who  are  insane  and  idiots  at  private 

1,892 

charge 

Who  are  insane  and  idiots  at  public 

2,093 

charge 

Total  number  of  pensioners  for  revolu- 

833 

tionary  or  military  services, 

20,797 

Of  universities  or  colleges, 

173 

Of  students  in  universities  or  colleges, 

16,233 

Of  academies  and  grammar  schools, 

Of  students  in  academies  anfl  grammar 

3,242 

schools, 

164,159 

Of  primary  and  common  schools, 

47,209 

Of  scholars  in  common  schools, 

1,845,244 

Of  scholars  at  public  charge, 

Of  white  persons  over  20  years  of  age 

468,264 

who  cannot  read  and  write, 

549,693 

THE  SLAVE  TRADE.  The  following  startling 
account  of  the  ex'lent  to  which  the  slave  trade  is  still 
prosecuted,  is  from  the  New  Bedford  Mercury. 

Captain  Borden, of  the  whale  ship  Sally  Ann,  who 
arrived  at  this  port  on  Saturday  last,  from  St.  Hele- 
na, has  furnished  us  with  a list,  carefully  compiled 
by  a friend  at  that  place,  of  the  slave  vessels  and 
number  of  slaves  captured  by  H.  B.  M.  vessels  of 
war  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  taken  to  the 
island  of  St.  Helena  for  adjudication,  and  condemn- 
ed at  that  place  during  the  period  from  July  3, 1840, 
to  May  6,  1842.  It  cannot  but  excite  surprise  and 
indignation  among  our  readers  in  learning  of  the 
great  extent  to  which  this  nefarious  practice  is  still 
carried  on.  The  list  before  us  includes  thirty-two 
vessels,  having  on  board  at  the  time  of  their  capture 
no  less  than  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
slaves.  Of  these,  1,736  have  died;  1,332  have  been 
conveyed  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  542  to  Dema- 
rara,  120  to  Jamaica,  201  to  Trinidad,  198  have  been 
apprenticed  at  St.  Helena,  and  1,010  remain  to  be 
sent,  in  accordance  with  their  own  choice,  to  the 
British  colonies.  Of  the  thirty-four  slavers,  28  were 
captured  under  Portuguese  colors,  2 Brazilian,  1 
Monte  Video,  and  3 English.  Among  the  latter,  is 
the  brig  Cypher,  formerly  of  Salem,  Mass. 

The  number  of  vessels  successfully  engaged  in 
the  traffic  in  .slaves  must  be,  of  course,  far  greater 
than  the  number  of  captures.  The  unfortunate  Af- 
ricans who  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  inhuman 
monsters,  are  found  crowded  together  in  a most  de- 
plorable condition.  Such  of  them  as  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  recaptured  are  landed  at  St.  Helena, 
where  they  are  placed  in  suitable  depots  provided 
for  their  reception  by  the  British  government,  and 
humanely  provided  for;  or  in  case  of  disease  exist- 
ing among  them,  those  infected  are  placed  on  board 
of  a roomy  vessel  lying  at  anchor  at  the  leeward  of 
the  principal  anchorage,  and  placed  under  proper 
medical  treatment.  Those  who  may  choose  to  go 
to  service  as  laborers  on  the  island,  are  permitted  to 
do  so  fora  term  of  from  three  to  seven  years,  under 
the  approbation  of  the  collector  of  the  customs,  with 
all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  British  subjects.  Our 
correspondent  says: 

“These  captures  are  made,  and  the  negroes  de- 
clared free  in  virtue  of  a late  order  in  council  of 
Her  Britannic  majesty.  But  it  must  be  very  ques- 
tionable whether  the  present  mode  of  disposing  of 
these  people  is  a strictly  just  one.  No  doubt  Great 
Britain  means  well.  Would  it  not  be  a more  con-  , 
sistent  plan  to  restore  these  poor  wretches  to  their 
own  native  homes,  to  burn  the  vessels  they  are  found 
in,  then  to  put  on  shore  in  Africa  those  piratical  vil- 
lains who  would  thus  entrap  and  enslave  them? 
Hence  would  the  liberated  African  in  name,  be  libe- 
rated in  reality — a just  retribution  would  fall  on  the 
heads  of  his  enemies,  who  would  now  in  turn  be  in 
the  negro’s  power,  and  Great  Britain  would  be  sav- 
ed the  enormous  expense  of  thus  maintaining  them. 

“At  present  the  captains,  officers  and  crews,  are 
permitted  to  go  at  large,  and  until  they  can  find  ships 
to  lake  them  from  St.  Helena,  are  allowed  by  go- 
vernment 84  cents  per  diem.  Instead  of  this,  would 
it  not  accord  more  with  strict  justice  to  award  cor- 
poreal punishment  and  seven  years  confinement  with 
hard  labor  at  the  public  works,  to  these  monsters  of 
iniquity?  If  this  was  done,  itis  presumed  it  would 
have  a salutary  effect  in  preventing  such  diabolical 
and  fiendish  proceedings'  being  repealed.  .Qoe  of 
these  brutal  captains  ha3  been  taken  three  times  in 
different  vessels.” 
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HERCULEAN  POWER.  The  most  stupendous 
effort  of  human  strength  and  endurance  ever  exhibit- 
ed or  that  ever  may  be  again,  was  witnessed  by  a 
iarge  auditory  on  Monday  evening  at  the  Bowery 
theatre.  It  was  announced  in  the  bills  that  Mons. 
Paul  was  to  resist  the  powfer  of  two  of  the  strongest 
horses  to  be  found  in  New  York,  on  a wager  of  one 
thousand  dollars.  The  animals  selected  to  pull 
against  him  were  a pair  of  large  sized  Pennsylvania 
bred  horses,  that  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  drawing 
from  two  to  three  tons  of  granite  at  a load,  suspend- 
ed from  an  enormous  truck  used  for  that  purpose. — 
Paul,  after  firing  the  cannon,  weighing  400  pounds, 
from  his  shoulders,  and  ascending  the  fireman’s  rope 
feet  uppermost  to  the  flies,  bv  means  of  his  hands 
alone,  and  other  Herculean  feats,  proceeded  to  place 
himself  horizontally  upon  a strong  oak  ladder,  made 
for  the  purpose,  in  order  to  make  the  grand  effort. — 
The  horses  were  led  on  by  their  regular  driver,  and 
harnessed  to  a rope  fastened  to  Paul’s  feet.  To  this 
rope  were  attached  three  broad  ribbons,  or  girths,  one 
of  which  was  drawn  tightly  over  his  loins,  and  the 
others  over  each  shoulder.  The  brace  afforded  by 
his  feet  against  the  step  of  the  ladder,  the  divided 
power  of  the  girths  and  his  hold  with  both  hands 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  ladder,  constituted  his 
only  resistance  to  the  immense  power  he  had  to  con- 
tend against. 

Paul’s  body,  when  thus  disposed,  resembled  that  of 
a malefactor  upon  the  inquisitorial  rack,  preparatory 
to  being  torn  to  pieces.  When  the  colossal  horses 
were  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  attached  to  the  feet 
of  the  intrepid  performer,  a sensation  of  horror  seem- 
ed to  pervade  every  part  of  the  house.  It  was  deem- 
ed certain  by  those  having  charge  of  the  horses,  that 
he  would  be  drawn  oft’  the  ladder.  The  word  was 
given — the  harness  straightened — the  ladder  creaked 
and  strained — -the  two  ropes  by  which  one  end  of  it 
was  secured  to  the  stage,  stretched  and  threatened  to 
break;  the  horses,  aided  by  a platform  upon  the  stage 
wish  cleats  to  brace  their.eet,  strained  every  muscle 
and  vein, — the  well  known  voice  of  the  driver — the 
lash  repeated  again  and  again,  all  failed  to  force  the 
enduring  champion  from  his  hold.  The  shouts  of  the 
audience — the  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  horses,  proclaimed  his  triumph. — 
Paul  offered  to  repeat  the  performance  and  to  resist 
with  one  hand  and  one  foot,  but  the  manager  very 
properly  would  not  permit  it.  The  audience  were 
satisfied  with  what  they  had  seen,  that  Paul  is  be- 
yond all  question  the  most  powerful  man  in  existence. 

In  order  to  convince  the  public,  that  there  was  no 
trick  or  deception  in  this  extraordinary  exhibition, 
Mr.  Hamblin  invited  a portion  of  the  audience  behind 
the  scenes  to  witness  the  preparations,  and  examine 
every  thing  connected  with  the  performance. 

Mr.  Paul  takes  his  benefit  this  evening,  and  pulls 
against  four  horses,  besides  introducing  a variety  of 
other  new  feats. 

Mons.  Paul  attained  his  eighteenth  year  in  March 
last.  [„V.  Y.  Courier  &f  Enq. 


POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

During  the  discussion  on  the  tariff  subject  in  the 
house  of  representatives  on  July  8th,  Mr.  Weller, 
(V.  B.)  of  Ohio,  called  on  his  colleague  Mr.  Mathiot 
to  substantiate  certain  charges  which  the  latter  had 
previously  made  against  president  Tyler.  Mr.  Ma- 
thiot thereupon  rose  to  address  the  house.  The 
National  Intelligencer  has  a report  of  what  was  said 
by  him  in  proof  of  his  charge,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  made: 

Mr.  Mathiot  proceeded  to  say: — The  fact  transpir- 
ed during  the  extra  session,  and  while  the  first  bank 
bill  was  pending,  just  before  it  had  received  tho  ex- 
ecutive veto.  As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
president  was  about  to  veto  the  bill,  the  whigs  retir- 
ed from  the  white  house.  The  president  complain- 
ed of  this,  and  said  ho  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
locofocos,  and  was  anxious  to  see  his  whig  friends. 
When  the  members  of  the  Ohio  delegation  aseer 
f tained  this  to  be  the  case,  they  held  a meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  on  the  propriety  of  visit- 
ing the  president.  Strong  objections  were  urged  by 
some,  especially  by  an  aged  and  venerable  member, 
(understood  to  be  Mr.  Morrow,)  on  the  ground  that 
while  so  important  a bill  was  pending  before  him,  it 
was  indelicate  in  members  of  congress  to  intrude 
upon  the  chief  magistrate.  The  executive  and  le- 
gislative branches  of  the  government  were  distinct 
and  independent,  and  the  president  ought  to  be  left 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment  in  tire  case.  But 
these  objections  were  overruled,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  majority  that  the  visit  should  be  paid, 
and  they  appointed  a committee  of  two,  to  wait  on 
the  president.  They  called  and  inquired  when  the 
president  could  be  seen?  The  answer  was,  that  he 
was  not  only  willing  hut  anxious  to  see  them,  and 


would  receive  them  at  five  o’clock  that  afternoon, 
(Friday.)  They  went  accordingly;  the  president 
met  them  at  the  door,  and  gave  them  a most  polite 
reception;  and  Mr.  M.  would  now  give  to  the  com- 
mittee, if  not  the  very  language  of  the  president,  the 
substance  at.  least  of  what  he  said. 

The  president  told  them  he  was  extremely  glad  to 
see  them  there;  that  he  understood  the  object  of 
their  visit;  they  were  there  to  have  a free  and  frank 
interchange  of  opinions,  and  he  desired  there  should 
be  no  concealment,  but  that  they  would  tell  him 
frankly  all  their  mind.  He  had  once  made  up  his 
mind  to  return  the  bank  bill  to  congress:  but  he  was 
willing  to  reconsider  that  determination.  He  would 
accompany  members  the  next  day  on  a visit  to  the 
ship  Delaware  (then  lying  off  Annapolis,)  he  would 
dismiss  the  subject  from  his  mind,  and  suffer  no  gen- 
tleman to  approach  him  in  regard  to  it:  on  Sunday 
morning  he  would  go  to  church  and  say  his  prayers: 
and  in  the  afternoon  lie  would  retire  to  his  cham- 
ber— shut  out  the  world — and  carry  the  whole  sub- 
ject to  the  throne  of  grace  and  ask  direction  from 
on  high;  and  if  after  that  he  could  bring  his  con- 
science to  let  him  sign  the  bill,  he  would  sign  it,  and 
if  not,  he  prayed  heaven — [here  Mr:  M’s  voice  be- 
came low  and  broken;  he  put  his  hands  to  his  eyes, 
and  what  he  said  was  lost  to  the  reporter.  While, 
however,  Mr.  M.  seemed  thus  deeply  affected,  lher° 
was  a general  roar  of  laughter  throughout  the  bouse.] 

Mr.  M.  proceeded  to  say  that  he  bad  then  felt  sat- 
isfied tbe  president  intended  to  return  the  bill,  yet 
when  he  savv  the  big  tear  standing  in  his  eye,  and 
heard  him  speak  of  his  mental  anguish,  no  power  on 
earth  would  have  induced  him  to  doubt  his  sincerity; 
he  then  believed  him  to  be  perfectly  honest.  But 
mark  the  result!  After  the  president  had  dried  his 
tears,  the  delegation  gave  him  to  understand  that 
they  had  not  come  there  to  embarrass  him  on  the 
matter.  They  came  there  to  tell  him  frankly  what 
they  believed  would  be  the  effect  of  the  return  of 
the  bill  upon  the  country  generally,  and  upon  their 
own  state  in  particular:  which  they  accordingly  did, 
setting  forth  the  injurious  consequences  which  could 
not  fail  to  follow. 

The  president  heard  them  patiently;  and  then  said 
“gentlemen  you  are  mistaken — you  are  entirely  mis- 
taken. The  only  effect  it  can  have  will  be  this:  the 
opposition,  the  loco  focos,  will  raise  a shout  of  tri- 
umph; but  that  cannot  deter  me  from  doing  my  duty. 
But,  if  I do  return  this  bill,  you  can  immediately  re- 
port the  bill  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Ewing  in 
the  senate,  and  can  pass  it  in  three  days:  let  me 
have  that  bill  and  I will  promptly  give  it  my  signa- 
ture.” Mr.  M.  understood  him  clearly  to  signify 
that  that  was  the  bill  he  was  in  favor  of— and  if  it 
were  passed  he  would  promptly  sign  it.  Mr.  M. 
told  him  that  that  bill  had  one  feature  in  it  which 
would  prevent  the  whigs  from  voting  for  it;  which 
was,  that  branches  could  not  be  extended  into  the 
states  without  the  assent  of  the  states:  the  practical 
result  of  which  would  be  that  none  but  whig  states 
would  receive  the  bank,  and  the  plan  would  effect  no 
general  benefit  to  the  country.  His  reply  was, 
“why,  you  cannot  have  examined  that  bill:  it  is  not 
possible  you  can  have  made  yourself  acquainted  with 
its  provisions.”  Mr.  M.  told  the  president  that  he 
had  carefully  conned  the  bill  over  and  studied  it. 
The  president  said  it  could  not  be;  and  that  if  Mr. 
M.  would  examine  it,  he  would  find  that  the  bank 
was  empowered  to  extend  branches  into  the  states 
with  or  without  their  consent,  if  it  was  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  constitution.  He  spoke  of  the  diffe- 
rent sections  of  the  bill,  and  seemed  familiar  with 
its  details.  When  the  delegation  retired  he  follow- 
ed them  to  the  door,  and  said  that  if  they  had  any 
regard  for  him  they  would,  in  case  this  hill  should  be 
vetoed,  introduce  Mr.  Ewing’s  hill,  pass  it,  send  it  to 
him,  and  he  would'  sign  it.  There  was  other  con- 
versation which  the  president  had  with  other  mem-; 
bers  of  the  delegation,  and  which  is  not  material  to 
the  matter  in  issue,  and  which  Mr.  M.  would  not  re- 
peat. 

This  was  about  six  o’clock  on  Friday  evening.  On 
the  Monday  morning  following,  Mr.  M.’s  colleague 
from  the  Montgomery  district  (Mr.  Goode)  called  at 
the  president’s  house  and  found  him  preparing  his 
veto.  After  he  had  finished  his  business  with  the 
president,  the  president  said  to  him,  I wish  you  to 
say  to  the  members  of  the  Ohio  delegation  that 
“ when  I said  to  them  I 'would  approve  and  sign  Mr.  Eno- 
ing’s  bill,  I had  not  then  read  the  bill."  This,  too  af- 
ter having  argued  with  Mr.  M.  on  the  Friday  even- 
ing before  on  the  principles  of  the  bill,  and  refer- 
ing  to  its  different  sections!  Mr.  M.  regretted  that 
his  colleague  (Mr.  Goode)  was  not  now  present;  but 
he  had  had  a conversation  with  that  gentleman  not 
three  days  since,  and  he  was  quite  sure  he  would  con- 
firm every  word  of  this  statement.  He  now  called  on 
his  colleagues  who  had  been  present  to  say  whether, 
in  their  interview  with  the  president  the  president  had 
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not  discussed  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Ewing’s  bill,  in 
its  different  sections,  and  he  should  call  on  his  other 
colleague  (Mr.  Goode)  to  say  whether  the  president 
did  not  afterwards  toll  him  he  had  not  then  read  the 
hill.  He  now  appealed  to  the  committee  to  say  tv  be- 
thel; he  had  not  redeemed  the  pledge  he  had  given  to 
prove  the  assertion  he  had  made?  [Much  sensation  in 
the  house.] 

He  said  that  from  the  president’s  language  it  was 
obvious  he  must  have  read  the  bill;  for  he  argued  on 
the  provisions  of  its  several  sections.  Why  war,  it 
necessary  for  him  to  say  that  he  had  not  then  read 
the  bill?  Look  at  the  tacts.  On  the  Saturday,  instead 
of  accompanying  the  members  of  congress  in  their 
visit  to  the  ship  Delaware,  as  he  said  he  would,  he 
remained  at  home.  Every  body  was  disappointed  that 
he  did  not  go.  Another  distinguished  gentleman  also 
abstained  from  going.  [Mr.  M.  was  conjectured  to 
allude  to  Mr.  Wise.]  Now  he  would  not  say  that  the 
president  was  at  that  time  busily  engaged  with  any 
one  in  concocting  his  veto  message,  but  it  appeared 
that  the  veto  was  then  prepared.  Mr.  M.  thought 
that  when  the  president  spoke  to  him  with  the  big 
tears  upon  his  cheeks,  he  was  honest  in  what  he  said; 
and  he  still  believed,  if  Mr.  Ewing’s  hill  had  then 
been  presented  to  him  he  would  have  signed  it.  For, 
look  at  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  first  veto  mes- 
sage. The  president  there  laid  down  the  doctrine  that 
a bank  having  branches  in  the  states,  whether  with 
or  without  state  assent,  is  unconstitutional,  if  those 
branches  have  the  power  of  local  discount:  (hat  was 
the  point  on  which  he  placed  his  disapprobation  of 
the  bill;  it  gave  the  branch  banks  the  power  of  local 
discounts.  Mr.  Ewing’s  bill,  which  he  had  been  so 
earnest  to  have  sent  to  him,  provided  that  branches 
could  be  established  in  the  states  only  with  their  con- 
sent; but,  when  thus  admitted,  should  have  the  power 
of  local  discount.  Here  the  president  found  himself  in 
difficulty,  and,  as  the  only  way  to  get  out  of  the  incon- 
sistency, he  resorted  to  the  assertion  that  he  had  not 
so  much  as  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  Snyder  inquired  whether  word  had  not  been 
sent  to  the  Ohio  members  by  Mr.  Slade,  on  Friday 
evening,  by  the  president,  that  he  had  now  read  the 
bill  and  found  he  could  not  sign  it? 

Mr  Mathiot  said  lie  had  heard  of  no  such  thing, 
nor  could  it  have  been  so;  for  the  first  intimation 
he  received  that  the  president  would  not  sign  it  was 
from  his  colleague  ( Mr.  Goode)  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  Weller  inquired  whether  there  had  not  been  a 
report  accompanying  Mr.  Ewing’s  bill,  and  the  presi- 
dent’s impressions  might  not  have  been  derived  from 
that  report  without  having  read  the  bill?  and  might  ho 
not  from  that  have  been  prepared  to  speak  about  the 
bill  as  he  had  done  on  Friday  evening  to  the  delega- 
tion? 

Mr.  Mathiot  said  he  knew  nothing  about  that;  the 
president  had  spoken  familiarly  of  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  bill,  as  though  he  were  well  acquainted 
with  it.  Was  it  likely  he  would  pledge  himself  to  sign 
a bill  he  had  never  read? 

Mr.  M.  said  he  had  risen  not  with  any  desire  to  ad- 
dress the  committee,  but  merely  to  relieve  himself 
from  any  imputation  of  having  made  a false  and  injuri- 
ous charge.  He  believed  he  had  accomplished  that 
object.  The  house  had  his  assertion  on  the  one  side 
and  the  president’s  on  the  other.  Mr.  M.  would  be 
sustained  by  his  colleagues;  and  if  the  facts  were  as  he 
stated  them,  who  could  doubt  that,  to  get  out  of  a dif- 
ficulty, the  president  had  told  a falsehood.  Mr.  M. 
said,  that  having  redeemed  his  pledge,  he  would  now 
resume  his  seat. 

Much  confusion  prevailed.  There  was  a contest 
for  the  floor.  Mr.  Gilmer  called  Mr.  Gordon  to  order. 
The,  chair  explained,  and  finally — 

Mr.  Gordon  having  obtained  the  floor,  proceeded 
to  address  the  committee  on  the  tariff  subject. 


LETTER  FRO  SI  GEN.  JACKSON. 


Hermitage,  June  9,  1842. 

Dear  sir:  I have  received  your  letter  of  the  24th 
of  May  last,  and,  since,  I have  also  received  the 
Globe  containing  the  speech  of  Senator  Conrad,  of 
Louisiana,  on  the  bill  to  refund  to  me  the  fine,  &c. 
imposed  by  Judge  Hall,  who  is  styled  by  Mr.  Conrad 
the  upright  judge. 

The  feeling  and  sentiment  displayed  by  Mr.  Con- 
rad in  his  speech  truly  astonish  me.  They  are  the 
very  opposite  of  those  entertained  by  the  patriots 
who  were  engaged  in  the  defence  of  New  Orleans, 
not  one  of  whom  considered  Judge  Hall  as  perform- 
ing the  part  of  a good  citizen  in  the  proceeding, which 
he  instituted  against  me.  They,  are  such  as  Abner 
L.  Duncan,  esq.— under  whose  patronage  Mr.  Con- 
rad was  raised,  and  who,  with  the  character  of  a dis- 
tinguished jurist,  combined  that  of  tbe  fearless  sol- 
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dier  and  the  good  man — would  have  been  ashamed.to  sentinels  in  the  night — fled  to  the  upper  -country,  and 
avow.  Although  at  that  time  Mr.  Conrad  was  a did  not  return  until  after  the  battle  of  the  8th.  On 
youth,  he  cannot  have  forgotten  the  leading  facts  of  his  return,  he  was  received  with  great  coldness  by 
the  case;  and'the  lessons  he  learned  from  his  patron  ‘all  his  republican  friends,  because  he  bad  left  them 
should  have  taught  him  to  distrust  the  motive  of  and  the  city,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  an  infuriated 
those  who,  in  such  an  emergency  as  that  of  New  soldiery,  when  he  ought  to  have  remained,  and  by 
Orleans,  obtained  applause  from  those  alone  who  his  example,  stimulated  a noble  defence.  This  re- 


were  inimical  to  the  country. 


jeeption  mortified  the  judge.  He  was  thrown  into  a 


It  is  a source  of  the  deepest  regret  to  me,  that  Mr.  fit  of  dissipation,  and  into  the  hands  of  Blanc,  Lou- 
Conrad  has  disturbed  the  sleeping  ashes  of  the  judge,  allier  & Co.,  who  made  a tool  of  him  to  bring  about 


for  the  purpose  of  throwing  an  unjust  imputation  on 
my  character.  The  fault  must  be  his,  if,  in  doingso, 


a conflict  between  the  civil  and  military  power,  un- 
der the  expectation  of  exciting  the  brave  Louisiani- 


truth  and  justice  will  eomjiel  the  public  to  discredit ! ans  to  some  violence,  or  of  subjecting  me  to  the  im 


his  statements. 

What  are  the  prominent  facts? 


putalion  of  military  tyranny.  Mr.  Conrad  well 
j knows  what  difficulty  I had  in  restraining  the  people 


After  intelligence  had  been  received  of  the  cm-  j from  committing  violence  on  the  judge,  Louallier, 
barkment  of  the  British  troops  at  Plymouth,  in  Eng-  J Blanc  k Co. 


land,  and  that  their  object  was  the  invasion  of  New 
Orleans;  and  whilst!  was  engaged  with  all  exertions 
in  repelling  their  advance,  which  was  then  in  posses- 
sion of  Pensacola — it  being  necessary  for  me  to  clear 
my  left  flank  of  the  enemy  before  I could  proceed  to 
New  Orleans  to  meet  them  there— several  commit- 
tees from  New'  Orleans  w'aited  upon  me  at  Mobile, 


About  the  time  of  the  judge's  return  to  the  city, 
j Lduallier  published  his  inflammatory  address  to  the 
i people,  intended  to  create  mutiny  in  our  camp,  and 
the  desertion  of  the  troops  from  their  posts  of  de- 
fence. He  was  arrested  for  exciting  mutiny,  and  as 
I a spy  for  giving  intelligence  to  the  enemy:  not — as 
' Mr.  Conrad  asserts  in  his  speech — for  a libel.  But, 


(the  committee  -of  safety  and  the  committee  of  vigi-  j before  the  arrest  was  made,  he  secreted  himself,  un- 


lanc.e),  all  giving  me  similar  information  to  that 
communicated  by  .Governor  Claiborne’s  letters, 
which  were  appended  to  my  advice,  and  produced 
before  Judge  Hall,  under  h-is  rule  to  appear  and  show 
cause  why  an  attachment  should  not  issue  for  a con- 
tempt, which  you  have  published  in  the  Globe,  and 
to  which  1 refer.  Having  expelled  the  British  from 
Pensacola,  and  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  defence  of  Mobile,  I hastened  to  New  Orleans, 
and  reached  there  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  De- 
cember— commencing  then  my  arrangements  for  the 
defence  of  that  country.  When  1 arrived  there,  ev- 
ery .thing  was  despondency  and  alarm  at  the  ap- 
proach of  such  an  overwhelming  force.  The  traitors 
to  our  cause  were  emboldened.  There  were  no  arms 

not  even  flints — in  the  arsenal;  and  the  means  for 

defence  were  in  all  respects  deficient.  1 had  nothing 
to  depend  upon  but  the  hope  of  arousing  the  citizens 
to  that  high  feeling  of  patriotism  which  would  make 
them  as  one  man  in  union  and  energy.  A call  was 
made  on  the  Louisiana  militia  in  mass;  plans  were 
formed  to  prevent  the  traitors  and  spies  from  com- 
municating with  the  enemy. 

Soon  after  my  arrival,  I was  made  acquainted  with 
Judge  Hall,  who  appeared  willing  to  aid  in  the  mea- 
sures of  defence.  He  was  present  at  many  inter- 
views I hail  with  the  committees  of  vigilance  and 
safety.  The  legislature  was  in  session,  and  had 
passed  a law  laying  an  embargo  on  all  vessels;  thus 
enabling  Commodore  Patterson  to  impress  the  sea- 
men to  a man  in  his  flotilla.  The  Judge  had  opened 
the  jails,  and  liberated  the  prisoners  charged  with 
piracy,  kc.  without  bail,  and  had  adjourned  the 
court.  The  subject  was  discussed  whether,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  measures,  a real  necessity  did  not  exist 
for  the  declaration  of  martial  law  in  New  Orleans, 
which  had  now  become  my  camp.  The  judge  was 
present  when  this  question  was  decided  in  the  affir- 
mative, and,  by  his  gestures  he  appeared  to  approve 
the  decision.  But  as  the  legislature  had  assumed  the 
power  to  pass  the.  embargo  lav.',  acting  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  I appealed  to  it  to  exert  the  same 
power  in  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  dur 
ing  the  invasion.  This  was  opposed  by  Louallier, 
and  those  who  wished  to  surrender  the  city  to  the 
enemy.  The  application  failed.  Events,  however, 
soon  made  it  apparent  that,  without  the  declaration 
of  martial  law,’ the  city  could  not  be  defended;  and  I 
took  the  responsibility  upon  myself  of  making  the 
declaration  in  time  to  profit  by  the  additional  power 
it  gave  to  the  military  arrangements  for  the  defence; 
and  the  morning  1 declared  it,  Judge  Hail  was  in  my 
office,  and  heard  it  read,  it  was  then  he  exclaimed, 
Now  the  country  may  he  saved!  roilhout  it,  it  was  lost. — 
Application  was  then  made  to  the  legislature  to  ad- 
journ, in  order  that  all  might  join  ip  the  defence. — 
•phis  was  refused. by  the  majority — the  republican 
members  voting  for  it.  A request  was  then  made 
by  the  governor  to  adjourn  to  Baton  Rouge.  This 
was  also  refused — the  republicans  voting  for  it.  The 
enemy  had  attacked -and  destroyed  our  gun  boats, 
which  gave  new  alarm  to  some,  arid  fresh  encourage- 
ment to  traitors.  It  gave  noble  resolution  to  the 
true  patriot. 

One  of  the  details  of  the  order  declaring  martial 
law  was,  “that  the  lamps  be  put  out  at  nine  o’clock, 
and  all  found  in  the  streets  alter  that  shall  be  appre- 
hended, and  carried  to  the  provost  guard  for  exami- 
nation.” This  proved  inconvenient  to  the  judge  who 
was  a bachelor,  and  spent  his  evenings  with  th.e  la- 
dies. He  applied  through  the  marshal  to  be  exemp- 
ted from  this  rule;  which  1 resisted,  until  it  was  re- 
peated by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen of  high  standing,  when  it  was  granted  with 


til  he  had  arranged  with  Judge  Hall  for  the  appear- 
ance of  a writ  of  habeas  corpus.  This  being  done, 
he  made  his  appearance  at  the  coffee-house  on  the 
5th  of  March,  when  he  was  arrested.  On  his  being 
delivered  to  the  provost  guard.  Col.  Arbuckle  com- 
manding, who  had  instructions  to  treat  him  kindly, 
and  to  furnish  him  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  kc. 
communicated  to  him  his  instructions.  Louallier 
thanked  him,  saying,  “1  will  not  he  one  hour  with 
you.”  “How  so?”  inquired  Col.  A.  He  replied, 
“there  is  a writ  of  habeas  corpus  out  for  me.”  This 
was  communicated  to  me.  I immediately  sent  to 
inquire  whether  it  was  true  that  Judge  Hall  had  is- 
sued the  writ  before  Louallier  was  arrested.  Being 
informed  that  it  had  been  so  issued,  and  that  Judge 
Hall’s  name  was  subscribed  to  it,  I forthwith  issued 
an  order  for  the  arrest  of  D.  A.  Hall,  for  aiding, abet- 
ting, and  exciting  mutiny  in  my  camp.  This  was  on 
the  5th.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Duplessis,  then  marshal, 
informed  me  that  I was  “acting  on  the  belief  that 
the  record  would  prove  that  Judge  Hall  had  exer- 
cised his  judicial  authority  within  your  camp,  there- 
by interfering  with  the  police  of  the  camp,  in  viola- 
tion of  martial  Jaw,  and  aiding  and  exciting  mutiny 
within  it.  In  this  you  will  be  mistaken.  Therefore 
you  had  better  look  to  it,  and  see  whether  the  date 
lias  not  been  altered  from  the  5th  to  the  6th,  since 
the  judge  has  been  arrested.”  I inquired  of  the 
clerk  by  whom  the  alteration  was  made.  He  an- 
swered, by  Judge  Hall — that  he  had  sent  for  him 
with  the  record,  and  made  the  alteration.  1 retain- 
ed the  original,  and  gave  a certified  copy  to  the  clerk, 
as  set  forth  in  my  defence.,  and  tendered  it  to  the 
court,  for  the  purpose,  at  a “proper  time,  of  sustain- 
ing the  majesty  of  ihe  law  against  such  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  it,  and  to  purify  the  court. 

Judge  Hall  was  liberated,  and  sent  beyond  thgjines 
of  my  encampment,  with  special  orders  noi  to  re- 
turn as  long  as  the  enemy  should  be  on  our  coast. 
But  Mr.  Conrad  says  that  the  enemy  had  left  our 
coast  at  this  time;  and  the  necessity  of  martial  law 
ceased.  I regret  such  loose  assertions.  Had  he  at- 
tended to  the  record,  he  would  have  found  that  Mr. 
Livingston  returned  from  the  fleet  on  the  10th,  where 
he  had  been  to  complete  the  cartel  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners,  and  on  the  1 1th  Mr.  Blanchard  was  at 
the  Balize,  delivering  the  British  prisoners  to  quar- 
ter-master Ledro,  from  whom  he  received  the  con- 
firmation that  there  were  seven  or  eight  men  in  New 
Orleans  from  whom  the  British  received  daily  infor- 
mation, and  every  movement  of  my  troops.  Mr. 
Conrad  can  say  whether  Blanc  & Co.,  with  his  two 
historians,  were  not  suspected  of  being  part  of  this 
clique  who  corresponded  with  the  enemy.  They 
were  not  at  the  lines  of  defence. 

Peace  being  announced,  and  my  proclamation  pro- 
mulgated removing  martial  law,  Judge  Hall  return- 
ed to  the  city;  and  when  we  were  all  in  the  midst  of 
joy  and  pious  gratitude  to  the  all-wise  Providence 
that  had  crowned  our  exertions  with  success,  he 
commenced  his  proceedings  against  me,  requirin 
me  to  attend  at  a named  day,  and  show  cause  why  a 
writ  of  attachment  should  not  issue  against  me. 
Agreeably  to  the  rule,  I attended,  and  presented  my 
delence,  which  he  refused  to  hear.  The  result  was, 
that,  deprived  of  my  constitutional  right  of  defence, 
lie  fined  me  one  thousand  dollars;  and  suppressing 
a full  record  of  the  proceeding,  he  compelled  me  to 
have  one  made  out  on  the  oaths  of  Abner  L.  Dun- 
can, esq.,  Edward  Livingston,  esq.,  and  Major  John 
Reid,  who  acted  as  my  counsel. 

From  these  facts,  which  Mr.  Conrad  will  not  dare  to 
deny  over  his  civn  signature,  I have  the  right  to  ask 
hjin,  was  it  consistent  with  the  character  of  an  up- 


intended — that  is  to  say, -to  show  on  the  trial  of  a 
■prosecution  against  me,  that  I had  arrested  him  be- 
fore he  had  attempted  to  exercise  judicial  authority 
in  my  camp,  then  under  martial  law,  the  necessity  of 
declaring  said  law  being  admitted  by  him?  Was  it 
consistent  with  the  character  of  an  upright  judge, 
after  putting  me  under  the  rules  to  show  cause  why 
an  attachment  should  notissue  against  me,  and,  on 
my  appearance  with  my  defence,  to  refuse  to  hear 
me — particularly  as  lie  was  sitting  in  his  own  cause, 
and  from  whose  judgment  there  was  no  appeal? 
Lastly;  was  it  not  illegal  and  unjust  in  him,  after  he 
had  approvetPthe  declaration  of  martial  law,  on  the 
ground  of  that  necessity  whose  office  it  is  to  make 
the  law  silent  when  this  is  indispensable  to  save  the 
republic? — was  it  not,  I say,  dishonorable  in  him  to 
institute  proceedings  against  me,  and  insult  and  fine 
me,  for  defending  the  country  by  the  means  he  ap- 
proved and  applauded,  there  being  no  other  offence 
really  charged  against  me?  Is  there  a man,  not  car- 
ried away  by  party  feelings,  who,  hearing  the  facts, 
will  not  pronounce  it  one  of  the  most  unjust  and 
vindictive  decisions  ever  pronounced  by  a judge? 

But  I will  not  pursue  the  subject  further.  My 
thanks  are  due  to  the  legislatures  of  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Michigan,  for  their  expressions  calculated 
to  induce  congress  to  wipe  from  my  memory  the  im- 
putation cast  upon  it  by  the  act  of  this  tyrannical 
and  vindictive  judge.  My  thanks  are  due,  also,  to 
that  portion  of  the  senate  which  has  expressed  a 
wish  to  refund  the  fine,  but  not  on  the  principle  con- 
tended for  by  those  who  amended  the  original  bill.  I 
am  obliged  to  regard  the  proviso  of  Mr.  Bayard', 
adopted  by  the  majority,  as  intended  to  insult  my 
feelings.  What!  take  from  congress  money  instead 
of  justice?  When  I apply  to  congress,  it  will  be  to 
demand  justice,  not  to  ask  a favor.  The  patriotic 
states  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  did  notask 
congress  to  extend  to  me  a favor.  They  wanted  the 
stain  upon  my  character,  imposed  upon  it  by  Judge 
Hall,  without  good  reason,  wiped  away. 

With  the  smiles  of  Providence,  and  by  the  aid  of 
my  brave  compatriots  in  arms,  after  many  days  o t 
toil  and  nights  of  watchfulness,  New  Orleans  was 
preserved  from  the  hostile  tread  ol  a loreign  foe, 
and  her  amiable  females  protected  from  insult  and 
pollution.  In  the  struggle,  I risked  my  health,  my 
life  and,  what  is  dearer  than  either,  my  reputation, 
and,  if,  the  honorable  senators  Irom  Louisiana, 
(Messrs.  Conrad  and  Barrow)  believe  that  I ought 
to  be  fined,  and  disgraced  for  it,  I leave  them  to  en- 
joy all  the  satisfaction  which  so  refined  a patriotism 
can  bring  them.  I am,  very  sincerely  and  truly, 
your  friend,  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

F.  P.  Blair,  esq.  editor  of  the  Globe. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO. 

Washington,  July  14,  1842- 
TV)  the  kouse  of  representatives  of  the  United  Slates: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  12th  instant  requesting  copies  of  pa- 
pers upon  the  subject  of  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Mexican  republic,  I transmit 
a report  from  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  docu- 
ments by  which  it  was  accompanied. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  July  13,  1842. 
Sir:  The  secretary  of  state  to  whom  was  referred 
the  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  yes-, 
lerday,  requesting  the  president  to  cause  to  be  com- 
municated to  that  house,  so  far  as  might  be  compati- 
ble with  the  public  interest,  copies  of  all  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  governments  of  the  U.  States 
and  of  Mexico,  since  the  appointment  of  ihe  present 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  to’  Mexico,  of  the  instructions  given 
to  that  minister  at  and  since  his  departure  upon  his 
mission,  and  of  his  despatches  to  this  government, 
and  particularly  of  any  complaint  of  the  government 
of  Mexico,  alleging  the  toleration,  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Slates,  of  hostile  interference  by 
their  citizens  in  the  war  between  Mexico  and  Texas, 
and  of  any  answer  on  the  part  ol  this  government  to 
such  complaint,  has  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  pre- 
sident the  papers  mentioned  in  the  accompanying 
list.  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

To  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

[translation.] 

National  palace,  Mexico,  May  12, 1842. 
The  undersigned,  secretary  of  state  and  foreign 
relations,  enjoys  the  satisfaction  of  addressing  the 
honorable  recretary  of  state  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America,  in  the  name  and  by  the  express  order  of 
his  excellency  the  president  olYhe  Mexican  republic. 
The  relations  of  amity  and  good  harmony  which 


great  reluctance.  Under  this  order,  he  passed  my  | right  judge  to  alter  the  record,  for  the  base  purpose  | have  happily  subsisted  between  this  and  your  great 
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nation  might  have  been  disturbed  in  a lamentable 
manner,  since  the  year  1S35,  when  the  revolution  of 
Texas  broke  out,  if  the  Mexican  government  had 
not  given  so  many  evidences  of  its  forbearance,  and 
had  not  made  so  many  and  so  great  sacrifices  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  in  order  that  the  world  might  not, 
with  pain  and  amazement,  see  the  two  nations  which 
appear  to  be  destined  to  establish  the  policy  and  the 
interests  of  the  American  continent,  divided  and 
ravaged  by  the  evils  of  war. 

But,  from  that  truly  unfortunate  period,  the  Mexi- 
can republic  has  received  nothing  but  severe  inju- 
ries and  inflictions  from  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States — the  Mexican  government  speaks  only  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  it  still  flatters  itself 
with  the  belief  that  it  is  not  the  government  of  that 
country,  which  lias  promoted  the  insurrection  in 
Texas,  which  has  favored  the  usurpation  of  its  terri- 
tory, and  has  supplied  the  rebels  with  ammunition, 
arms,  vessels,  money,  and  recruits;  but  that  these 
aggressions  have  proceeded  from  private  individuals, 
who  have  not  respected  the  solemn  engagements 
which  hind  together  the  two  nations,  nor  the  trea- 
ties concluded  between  them,  nor  the  conduct,  os- 
tensibly franck,  of  the  cabinet  of  Washington. 

It  is,  however,  notorious  that  the  insurgent  colo- 
nists of  that  integral  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Mexican  republic  would  have  been  unable  to  main- 
tain their  prolonged  rebellion  without  the  aid  and 
the  efficient  sympathies  of  citizens  of  the  U.  States, 
who  have  publicly  raised  forces  in  their  cities  and 
towns,  have  fitted  out  vessels  in  their  ports,  and  la- 
den them  with  munitions  of  war,  and  have  marched 
to  commit  hostilities  against  a friendly  nation,  under 
the  eyes  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities 
to  whom  are  entrusted  the  fulfilment  of  the  law. 

The  Mexican  government  entertains  so  high  an 
opinion  of  the  force  of  the  government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  of  its  power  to  restrain  those  of  its 
subjects  from  violating  the  religious  faith  of  treaties 
solemnly  concluded  between  it  and  other  nations, 
and  from  committing  hostilities  against  such  nations 
in  time  of  peace,  that  it  cannot  easily  comprehend 
how  those  persons  have  been  able  to  evade  the  pun- 
ishment decreed  against  them  by  the  laws  of  the  U. 
States  themselves,  and  to  obtain  that  quiet  impunity 
which  incessantly  encourages  them  to  continue  their 
attacks.  It  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  soon- 
er does  the  Mexican  government,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  rights,  which  it  cannot  and  does  not  desire  to  re- 
nounce, prepare  means  to  recover  a possession  usur- 
ped from  it,  than  the  whole  population  in  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  southern  states,  is  in  com- 
motion, and  in  the  most  public  manner  a large  por- 
tion of  them  is  turned  upon  Texas,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  rebels  from  being  subjected  by  the  Mexican 
arms,  and  brought  back  to  proper  obedience. 

Could  proceedings  more  hostile  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  have  taken  place  had  that  country 
been  at  war  with  the  Mexican  republic?  Could  the 
insurgents  of  Texas  have  obtained  a co-operation 
more  effective  or  more  favorable  to  their  interests? 
Certainly  not;  the  civilized  world  looks  on  with 
amazement,  and  the  Mexican  government  is  filled 
with  unspeakable  regret,  as  it  did  hope,  and  had  a 
right  to  hope,  that,  living  in  peace  with  the  United 
Stales,  your  government  would  preserve  our  territo- 
ry from  the  invasions  of  your  own  subjects.  The 
vicinity  of  a friend  is  an  advantage  rather  than  an 
inconvenience;  but  if  one  neighbor  oversteps  the 
sacred  limits  imposed  by  treaties,  and  disturbs  and 
harrasses  another,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the 
friendship  of  the  former  is  real,  and  that  much  con- 
fidence should  be  placed  in  it. 

The  government  of  the  Mexican  republic,  there- 
fore, which  regards  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  trea- 
ties as  its  highest  obligation,  which  anxiously  desires 
to  preserve  and  increase  its  friendly  rela'ions  with 
the  [ eople  and  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
finds  itself  under  the  necessity  of  protesting  solemn- 
ly against  the  aggressions  which  the  citizens  of  those 
states  are  constantly  repeating  upon  the  Mexican 
territory,  and  of  declaring  in  a positive  manner,  that 
it  considers  as  a violation  of  the  treaty  of  amity  the 
to  cration  of  a course  of  conduct  which  produces  an 
incomprehensible  state  of  things — a state  neither  of 
peace  nor  war;  but  inflicting  upon  the  Mexican  re- 
public the  same  injuries  and  inconveniences  as  if 
war  had  been  declared  between  the  two  nations 
which  are  called  by  Providence  to  form  with  each 
other  relations  and  bonds  of  extreme  and  cordial 
friendship. 

And  the  undersigned,  in  complying  with  the  order 
from  the  most  excellent  provisional  president  of  the 
republic  of  Mexico,  assures  you,  sir,  of  the  high  con- 
sideration with  which  he  remains. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  DE  BOCANEGRA. 

To  the  hon.  Daniel  Webster , secretary  of  slate  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 


Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Thompson. 

Department  of  the  stale,  Washington,  July  8,  1843. 

Sir:  On  the  29th  of  last  month,  a communication 
was  received  at  this  department  from  Mr.  de  Bocane- 
gra,  secretary  of  state  and  foreign  relations  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Mexico,  having  been  forwarded  through 
the  agency  of  Mr.  Velasque  de  Leon,  at  New  York, 
who  informed  the  department,  by  a letter  accompany- 
ing that  of  Mr.  de  Bocanegra,  that  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed charge  d’affairs  of  the  Mexican  republic  to 
this  government,  although  lie  had  not  yet  presented 
his  credentials.  Mr.  de  Bocancgra’s  letter  is  addres- 
sed to  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States,  and 
bears  date  the  12th  of  May.  A copy,  together  with 
a copy  of  the  communication  from  Mr.  Velasques  de 
Leon  transmitting  it,  and  of  the  answer  to  Mr.  Ve- 
lasques de  Leon  from  this  department,  you  will  re- 
ceived herewith.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  despatch, 
you  will  immediately  address  a note  to  Mr.  Bocanc- 
gra  in  which  you  will  say — • 

That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  State  lias 
received  a letter  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  de  Bocane- 
gra, under  date  of  the  12th  May,  and  transmitted  to 
the  department  of  state  at  Washington  through  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Velasques  do  Leon,  at  New  York,  who 
informs  the  government  of  the  United  States  that  he 
has  been  appointed  charge  d'affaires  of  the  Mexican 
republic,  although  he  has  not  presented  his  letter  of 
credence. 

The  government  of  the  United  Slates  sees,  with 
regret,  the  adoption,  on  this  occasion,  of  a form  of 
communication  quite  unusual  in  diplomatic  inter- 
course, and  for  which  no  necessity  is  known.  An 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States,  fully  accredited  to  the  government 
of  Mexico,  was  at  that  moment  in  its  capital,  in  the 
actual  discharge  of  his  functions,  and  ready  to  receive 
on  behalf  of  his  government,  any  communication 
which  it  might  be  the  pleasure  of  the  president  of  the 
Mexican  republic  to  make  to  it;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
per to  here  add,  that  it  has  been  matter  of  regret  with 
the  government  of  the  United  States  that  while,  being 
animated  with  a sincere  desire  at  all  times  to  cultivate 
the  most  amicable  relations  with  Mexico,  it  has  not 
failed  to  maintain  near  that  government  a mission  of 
the  highest  rank  known  to  its  usages,  Mexico,  for  a 
long  time,  has  had  no  representative  near  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

But  the  manner  of  the  communication  from  Mr, 
de  Bocanegra,  however  novel  and  extraordinary,  is 
less  important  than  its  contents  and  character,  which 
surprise  the  government  of  the  United  States  by  a 
loud  complaint  of  the  violation  of  its  neutral  duties. 
Mr.  de  Bocanegra,  speaking,  as  he  says,  by  the  ex- 
press order  of  the  president  of  the  Mexican  republic, 
declares  that  the  amicable  relations  between  the  two 
countries  might  have  been  lamentably  disturbed,  since 
the  year  1835,  when  the  revolution  of  Texas  broke 
out,  had  not  Mexico  given  so  many  evidences  of  its 
forbearance,  and  made  so  many  and  so  great  sacrifices 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  in  order  that  the  world  might 
not  see  with  pain  and  amazement  two  nations  which 
appear  destined  to  establish,  the  policy  and  interests 
of  the  American  continent  divided  and  ravaged  by  the 
evils  of  war. 

This  language  implies  that  such  has  been  the  con- 
duct of  the  United  States  towards  Mexico  that  war 
must  have  ensued  before  the  present  time  had  not 
Mexico  made  great  sacrifices  to  avoid  such  a result — 
a charge  which  the  government  of  the  United  States 
utterly  denies  and  repels.  It  is  wholly  ignorant  of  any 
sacrifices  made  by  Mexico  in  order  to  preserve  peace, 
or  of  any  occasion  calling  on  its  government  to  ma- 
nifest uncommon  forbearance.  On  the  contrary,  the 
government  of  the  United  States  cannot  but  be  of 
opinion  that  if  the  history  of  the  occurrences  between 
the  two  governments,  the  state  of  things  at  this  mo- 
ment existing  between  them,  be  regarded,  both  the 
one  and  the  other  will  demonstrate  that  it  is  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  of  the  United  States  which 
has  been  marked,  in  an  especial  maimer,  by  modera- 
tion and  forbearance.  Injuries  and  wrongs  have  been 
sustained  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  not  inflict- 
ed by  individual  Mexicans,  but  by  the  authorities  of 
the  government;  for  which  injuries  and  wrongs  nu- 
merous as  they  arc,  and  outrageous  as  is  the  charac- 
ter of  some  of  them,  and  acknowledged  as  they  are 
by  Mexico  herself,  redress  has  been  sought  only  by 
mild  and  peaceable  means,  and  no  indemnity  asked 
but  such  as  the  strictest  justice  imperatively  demand- 
ed. A desire  not  to  disturb  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  the  two  countries  lias  led  the  government  of  the 
U.  States  to  be  content  with  the  lowest  measure  of 
remuneration.  Mexico  herself  must  admit  that,  in  all 
these  transactions,  the  conduct  of  the  United  States 
towards  her  has  been  signalized,  not  by  the  infliction 
of  injuries,  but  by  the  manifestation  of  a friendly  feel- 
ing and  a conciliatory  spirit. 


The  government  of  the  United  States  will  not  be 
unjust  in  its  sentiments  towards  Mexico;  it  will  not 
impute  to  its  government  any  desire  to  disturb  the 
peace;  it  acquits  it  of  any  design  to  spread  the.  ravages 
and  horrorsof  waroverthe  two  countries;  and  it  leaves 
it  to  Mexico  herself  to  avow  her  own  motives  for  her 
pacific  policy,  if  she  have  any  other  motives  than  those 
of  expediency  and  justice,  provided,  however,  that 
such  avowal  of  her  motives  carry  with  it  no  imputation 
or  reflection  upon  the  good  faith  and  honor  of  the  U. 
States. 

The  revolution  in  Texas,  and  the,  events  connected 
with  it  and  springing  out  of  it,  are  Mr.  de  Bocane- 
gra’s  principal  topic;  and  it  is  in  relation  to  these  that 
Ids  complaint  is  founded.  His  government,  lie  says, 
flatters  itself  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  not  promoted  the  insurrection  in  Texas, 
favored  the  usurpation  of  its  territory,  or  supplied 
the  rebels  with  vessels,  ammunition,  and  money.  If 
Mr.  de  Bocanegra  intends  this  as  a frank  admission 
of  the  honest  and  cautious  neutrality  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  the  contest  between 
Mexico  and  Texas,  he  does  that  government  justice, 
and  no  more  than  justice;  but  if  the  language  be  in- 
tended to  intimate  an  opposite  and  a reproachful 
meaning,  that  meaning  is  only  the  more  offensive  for 
being  insinuated  rather  than  distinctly  avowed.  Mr. 
de  Bocanegra  would  seem  to  represent,  that  from 
1835  to  the  present  time  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
if  not  their  government,  have  been  aiding  rebels  ia 
Texas  in  arms  against  the  lawful  authority  of  Mexi- 
co. This  is  not  a little  extraordinary.  Mexico  may- 
have  chosen  to  consider,  and  may  still  choose  to  con- 
sider, Texas  as  having  been  at  all  times  since  1835, 
and  as  still  continuing,  a rebellious  province;  but  the 
world  has  been  obliged  to  take  a very  different  view 
of  the  matter.  From  the  time  of  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  in  April,  1836,  to  the  present  moment,  Tex- 
as has  exhibited  the  same  external  signs  cf  national 
independence  as  Mexico  herself,  and  with  quite  as 
much  stability  of  government.  Practically  free  and 
independent,  acknowledged  as  a political  sovereign- 
ty by  the  principal  powers  of  the  world,  no  hostile 
foot  finding  rest  within  her  territory  for  six  or  seven 
years,  and  Mexico  herself  refraining  for  all  that  pe- 
riod from  any  further  attempt  to  re-establish  her 
own  authority  over  that  territory,  it  cannot  but  be 
surprising  to  find  Mr.  de  Bocanegra  complaining  that 
for  that  whole  period  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
or  its  government,  have  been  favoring  the  rebels  of 
Texas,  and  supplying  them  with  vessels,  ammunition, 
and  money;  as  if  the  war  for  the  reduction  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Texas  had  been  constantly  prosecuted  by 
Mexico,  and  her  success  prevented  by  these  influences 
from  abroad. 

The  general  facts  appertaining  to  the  settlement  of 
Texas^  and  the  revolution  in  its  government,  cannot 
but  be  well  known  to  Mr.  de  Bocanegra.  By  the  trea- 
ty of  the  22d  of  February,  1819,  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  the  Sabine  was  adopted  as  the  line 
of  boundary  between  the  two  powers.  Up  to  that 
period  no  considerable  colonization  had  been  effects 
ed  in  Texas;  but  the  territory  between  the  Sabine, 
and  the  Rio  Grande  being  confirmed  to  Spain  by  the 
treaty,  applications  were  made  to  that  power  for 
grants  of  land,  and  such  grants,  or  permissions  of 
settlement,  were  in  fact  made  by  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities in  favor  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  pro- 
posing to  emigrate  to  Texas,  in  numerous  families, 
before  the  declaration  of  independence  by  Mexico. 
And  these  early  grants  were  confirmed,  as  is  welt 
known,  by  successive  acts  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment after  its  separation  from  Spain.  In  January, 
1323,  a national  colonization  law  passed,  boldingout 
strong  inducements  to  all  persons  who  should  incline 
to  undertake  the  settlement  of  uncultivated  lands, 
and  although  the  Mexican  law  prohibited  for  a time 
citizens  of  foreign  countries  from  settling  as  colo- 
nists in  territories  immediately  adjoining  such  foreign 
countries,  yet  even  this  restriction  was  afterwards 
repealed  or  suspended.  So  that,  in  fact,  Mexico 
from  the  commencement  of  her  political  existence 
held  out  the  most  liberal  inducements  to  emigrants 
into  her  territories,  with  full  knowledge  that  these 
inducements  were  likely  to  act,  and  expecting  they 
would  act,  with  the  greatest  elfect  upon  citizens  of 
the  United  States;  especially  of  the  southern  states 
whose  agricultural  pursuits  naturally  rendered  the 
rich  lands  of  Texas,  so  well  suited  to  their  accus- 
tomed occupations,  objects  of  desire  to  them.  The 
early  colonists,  of  the  United  States,  introduced  by 
Moses  and  Stephen  Austin  under  these  inducements 
and  invitations,  were  persons  of  most  respectable 
character,  and  their  undertaking  was  attended  with 
very  severe  hardships, occasioned,  in  no  sroall  degree, 
by  the  successive  changes  in  the  government  of  Mex- 
ico. They  nevertheless  persevered  and  accomplish- 
ed a settlement.  And,  under  the  encouragements 
and  allurements  thus  held  out  by  Mexico,  other  emi- 
grants followed,  and  many  thousand  colonists  from 
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the  United  States  and  elsewhere  had  settled  in  Texas 
within  ten  years  from  the  date  of  Mexican  indepen- 
dence. Having  some  reason  to  complain,  as  they 
thought,  of  the  government  over  them,  and  especial- 
ly of  the  aggressions  of  the  Mexican  military  sta- 
tioned in  Texas,  they  sought  relief  by  applying  to 
the  supreme  government  for  the  separation-  of  Tex- 
as from  Coahuila  and  for  a local  government  for 
Texas  itself.  Nothing  having  succeeded  in  this 
object,  in  the  process  of  time,  in  the  progress  of 
events,  they  saw  fit  to  attempt  an  entire  separation 
from  Mexico,  to  set  up  a government  of  their  own, 
and  to  establish  a political  sovereignty.  War  en- 
sued, and  the  battle  of.  San  Jacinto,  fought  on  the 
21st  of  April,  183(1,  achieved  their  independence. 
The  war  was  from  that  time  at  an  end:  and  in 
March  following,  the  independence  of  Texas  was  for- 
mally acknowledged  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  events  leading  to  the  actual  result  of  these 
hostilities,  the  United  States  had  no  agency  and  took 
no  part.  Its  government  had,  from  the  first,  abstain- 
ed from  giving  aid  or  succor  to  either  party.  It  knew 
its  neutral  obligations  and  fairly  endeavored  to  fulfil 
them  all.  It  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
Texas  only  when  that  independence  was  an  apparent 
and  an  ascertained  fact;  and  its  example  in  this  par- 
ticular has  been  followed  by  several  of  the  most  con- 
siderable powers  of  Europe. 

It  has  been  sometimes  stated,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  more  reason  to  the  complaints  of  Mexico, 
that,  of  the  military  force  which  acted  against  Mexi- 
co with  efficiency  and  success  in  1836,  a large  portion 
consisted  of  volunteers  then  fresh  from  the  United 
States.  But  this  is  a great  error.  It  is  well  ascer- 
tained that  of  those  who  bore  arms  in  the  Texian 
ranks  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  three-fourths  at 
least  were  colonists,  invited  into  Texas  by  the  grants 
and  the  colonization  laws  of  Mexico,  and  called  to 
the  field  by  the  exigencies  of  the  time  in  1836,  from 
their  farms  and  other  objects  of  private  pursuit. 

Mr.  de  Bocanegra’s  complaint  is  twofold:  first,  that 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have  supplied  the  rebels 
in  Texas  with  ammunition,  arms,  vessels,  money  and 
recruits — have  publicly  raised  forces  in  their  cities, 
and  fitted  out  vessels  in  their  ports,  loaded  them  with 
munitions  of  war,  and  marched  to  commit  hostilities 
against  a friendly  nation,  under  the  eye  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  public  authorities.  In  all  this  Mr. 
de  Bocanegra  appears  to  forget  that  while  the  United 
States  are  at  peace  with  Mexico  they  are  also  at 
peace  with  Texas;  that  both  stand  on  the  same  foot- 
ing of  friendly  nations;  that  since  1837  the  United 
States  have  regarded  Texas  as'  an  independent  sove- 
reignty, as  much  as  Mexico,  and  thattrade  and.com- 
merce  witli  citizens  of  a government  at  war  with 
Mexico  cannot,  on  that  account,  be  regarded  as  an 
intercourse  by  which  assistance  and  succor  are  given 
to  Mexican  rebels.  The  whole  current  of  Mr.  Bo- 
canegra’s remarks  runs  in  the  same  direction  as  if 
the  independence  of  Texas  had  not  been  acknowled- 
ged. It  has  been  acknowledged;  it  was  acknowledged 
in  1837,  against  the  remonstrance  and  protest  of 
Mexico;  and  most  of  the  acts  of  any  importance  of 
-which  Mr.  de  Bocanegra  complains  flow  necessarily 
from  that  recognition.  He  speaks  of  Texas  as  still 
being  “an  integral  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Mexi- 
can republic:”  but  he  cannot  but  understand  that  the 
United  States  do  not  so  regard  it.  The  real  com- 
plaint of  Mexico,  therefore,  is  in  substance  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a complaint  against  the  recogni- 
tion of  Texian  independence. 

It  may  be  thought  rather  late  to  repeat  that  com- 
plaint and  not  quite  just  to  confine  it  to  the  United  ; 
States,  to  the  exemption  of  England,  France and  Bel-  . 
gium,  unless  the  United  States,  having  been  the  first  | 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Mexico  herself, 
are  to  be  blamed  for  setting  an  example  for  the  re- 1 
cognition  of  that  of  Texas.  But  it  is  still  true  that 
Mr.  de  Bocanegra’s  specification  of  his  grounds  of 
complaint  and  remonstrance,  is  mainly  confined  to 
such  transactions  and  occurrences  as  are  the  natural : 
consequence  of  the  political  relations  existingbetvveen  ! 
Texas  and  the  United  States.  Acknowledging  Texas 
to  be  an  independent  nation,  tfie  government  of  the  j 
United  States  of  course  allows  and  encourages  law-  j 
ful  trade  and  commerce  between  tjhe  two  countries.  , 
If  articles  contraband  of  war  be  found  mingled  with  | 
this  commerce,  while  Mexico  and  Texas  are  bellige- ! 
rent  states,  Mexico  has  the  right  to  intercept  the 
transit  of  such  articles  to  her  enemy.  This  is  the 
common  right  of  all  belligerents,  and  belongs  to  Mex- 
ico in  the  same  extent  as  to  other  nations.  But  Mr.  j 
de  Bocanegra  is  quite  well  aware  that  is  it  not  the 
practice  of  nations  to  undertake  to  prohibit  their  own  ! 
subjects,  by  previous  laws,  from  trafficking  jn  arti- 
cles contraband  of  war.  Such  trade  is  carried  on  at 
the  risk  of  those  engaged  in  it, *under  the  liabilities 
and  penalties  prescribed  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  by 
particular  treaties.  If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  cj-  i 


tizens  of  the  United  States  have  been  engaged  in  a 
commerce  by  which  Texas,  an  enemy  of  Mexico,  has 
been  supplied  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  nevertheless,  was 
not  bound  to  prevent  it,  could  not  have  prevented  it, 
without  a manifest  departure  from  the  principles  of 
neutrality,  and  is  in  no  way  answerable  for  the  con- 
sequences. The  treaty  of  the  5th  of  April,  1831,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico,  itself  shows, 
most  clearly,  how  little  foundation  there  is  for  the 
complaint  of  trading  with  Texas,  if  Texas  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a public  enemy  of  Mexieo.  The  six- 
teenth article  declares:  “It  shall  likewise  be  lawful 

for  the  aforesaid  citizens,  respectively,  to  sail  with 
their  vessels  and  merchandise  before  mentioned,  and 
to  trade  with  the  same  liberty  and  security  from  the 
places,  ports,  and  havens  of  those  who  are  enemies 
of  both  or  either  party,  without  any  opposition  or 
disturbance  whatsoever,  not  only  directly  from  the 
places  of  the  enemy  before  mentioned  to  neutral 
places,  but  also  from  one  place  belonging  to  an  ene- 
my to  another  place  belonging  to  an  enemy,  whether 
they  be  under  jurisdiction  of  the  same  government 
or  under  several.” 

The  18th  article  enumerates  those  commodities 
which  shall  be  regarded  as  contraband  of  war,  but 
neither  that  nor  any  other  imposes  on  either  nation 
any  duty  of  preventing  by  previous  regulation  com- 
merce in  such  articles.  Such  commerce  is  left  to  its 
ordinary  fate,  according  to  the  law  of  nations.  It  is 
only,  therefore,  by  insisting,  as  Mr.  de  Bocanegra 
does  insist,  that  Texas  is  still  a part  of  Mexico,  that 
he  can  maintain  any  complaint.  Let  it  be  repeated, 
therefore,  that  if  the  things  against  which  he  remon- 
strates be  wrong,  they  have  their  source  in  the  ori- 
ginal wrong  of  the  acknowledgement  of  Texian  inde- 
pendence. But  that  acknowledgement  is  not  likely 
to  be  retracted. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  for  the  last  six 
years  the  trade  in  articles  contraband  of  warbetvveen 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  has  been  greater  than 
between  the  United  States  and  Texas.  It  is  probably 
greater  at  the  present  moment.  Why  has  not  Texas 
a right  to  complain  of  this?  For  no  reason,  certain- 
ly, but.  because  the  permisson  to  trade,  or  the  actual 
trading  by  the  citizens  of  a government  in  articles 
contraband  of  war,  is  not  a breach  of  neutrality. 

Mr.  de  Bocanegra  professes  himself  unable  to  com- 
prehend how  those  persons  of  whom  he  complains 
have  been  able  to  evade  the  punishment  decreed 
against  them  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  a clear  idea  of  the  principles 
or  provisions  of  those  laws.  The  duties  of  neutral 
nations  in  time  of  war  are  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
nations,  which  is  imperative  and  binding  upon  all  go- 
vernments; and  nations  not  unfrequently  establish 
municipal  regulations  for  the  better  government  of 
conduct  of  their  subjects  or  citizens.  i 

This  has  been  done  by  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  maintain  with  greater  certainty  a strict  and  impar- 
tial neutrality,. pending  war  between  other  countries. 
And  wherever  a violation  of  neutral  duties,  as  they 
exist  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  any  breach  of  its  own 
laws,  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  govern- 
ment, attention  has  always  been  paid  to  it. 

At  an  early  period  bf  the  Texian  revolution  strict 
orders  were  given  by  the  president  of  the  U.  States 
to  all  officers  on  the  south  and  southwestern  frontier 
to  take  care  that  those  laws  should  be  observed;  and 
the  attention  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  not  been  called  to  any  specific  violation  of  them 
since  the  manifestation  on  the  part  of  Mexico  of  an 
intention  to  renew  hostilities  with  Texas,  and  all  of- 
ficers of  the  government  remain  charged  with  the 
strict  and  faithful  execution  of  these  Jaws.  On  a re- 
cent occasion  complaint  was  made  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  Texas  that  an  armament  was  fitted  out  in 
the  United  States  for  the  service  of  Mexico  against 
Texas. 

Two  vessels  of  war,  it  was  alleged,  built  or  pur- 
chased in  the  United  Stales  forlheuseof  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  and  vpell  understood  as  intended  to 
be  employed  against  Texas,  were  equipped  and  ready 
to  sail  from  the  waters  of  New  York.  The  case  was 
carefully  inquired  into,  official  examination  was  made 
and  legal  counsel  invoked.  It  appeared  to  be  a case 
of  great  doubt,  but  Mexico  was  allowed  the  benefit 
of  that  doubt,  and  the  vessels  left  the  United  Slates 
with  the  whole  or  a part  of  their  armament  actually 
on  board.  The  same  administration  of  even-handed 
justice,  the  same  impartial  execution  of  the  laws  to- 
wards all  parties,  will  continue  to  be  observed. 

If  forces  have  been  raised  in  the  United  States,  or 
vessels  fitted  out  in  their  ports  for  Texian  service, 
contrary  to  law,  no  instance  of  which  has  as  yet  come 
the  knowledge  of  the  government,  prompt  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  first  case,  and  to  all  cases  which 
may  be  made  known  to  it.  As  to  advances,  loans, 
or  donations  of  money  or  goods,  made  by  individuals 


to  the  government  of  Texas,  or  its  citizen*,  Mr.  de 
Bocanegra  hardly  needs  to  he  informed  lhat  there  is 
nothing  unlawful  in  this,  so  long  as  Texas  isat. peace 
with  the  United  States,  and  that  these  are  things 
which  no  government  undertakes  to  restrain.  Other 
citizens  are  equally  at  liberty,  should  they  be  so  in- 
clined, to  show  their  good  will  towards  Mexico  by 
the  same  means.  Still  less  can  the  government  of  the 
United  States  be  called  upon  to  interfere  with  opini- 
ons uttered  in  the  public  assemblages  of  a free  peo- 
ple, accustomed  to  the  independent  expression  of 
their  sentiments,  resulting  in  no  violation  of  the  laws 
of  their  country,  or  of  its  duties  as  a neutral  state. — 
Towards  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Texas  stand 
in  the  same  relation,  as  independent  states  at  war. — 
Of  the  character  of  that  war  mankind  will  form  their 
own  opinions,  and  in  the  United  States  at  least  the 
utterance  of  those  opinions  cannot  be  suppressed. 

The  second  part  of  M.  de  Bocanegra’s  complaint 
is  thus  stated:  “.No  sooner  does  the  Mexican  gov- 

ernment, in  the  exercise  of  its  rights,  which  it  can.- 
not  and  does  nol  desire  to  renounce,  prepare  means 
to  recover  a possession  usurped  from  it,  than  the 
whole  population  of  the  United  States,  especially  in 
j the  southern  states,  is  in  commotion;  and,  in  the  most 
j public  manner,  a large  portion  of  them  is  directed 
I upon  Texas.” 

And  how  does  Mr.  de  Bocanegra  suppose  that  the 
! government  of  the  United  States  can  prevent,  or  is 
j bound  to  undertake  to  prevent  the  people  from  thus 
going  to  Texas?  This  is  emigration;  the  same  eml- 
I gration,  though  not  under  the  same  circumstances, 
which  Mexico  invited  to  Texas  before  the  revolution. 
These  persons,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States  repair  to  Texas  not  as  citizens 
J of  the  United  States,  but  as  ceasing  to  be  such  citi- 
zens, and  as  changing  at  the  same  time  their  allegi- 
ance and  their  domicil.  Should  they  return  after 
having  entered  into  the  service  of  a foreign  state, 
still  claiming  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  it 
will  be  for  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  determine  how  far  they  have  violated  the 
municipal  laws  of  the  country,  and  what  penalties 
they  have  incurred.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  does  not  maintain,  and  never  has  maintained, 
the  doctrine  of  the  perpetuity  of  natural  allegiance. 
And  surely  Mexico  maintains  no  such  doctrine;  be- 
cause her  actually  existing  govornment,  like  that  of 
the  United  States,  is  founded  in  the  principle  that 
men  may  throw  oft’  the  obligation  of  that  allegiance 
to  which  they  are  born. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  from  its 
j origin,  has  maintained  legal  provisions  for  the  natu- 
! ralization  of  such  subjects  of  foreign  states  as  may 
choose  to  come  hither  and  make  their  home  in  the 
1 country,  and  renouncing  their  former  allegiance,  and 
complying  with  certain  stated  requisitions,  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  character  of  citizens  of  this  go- 
vernment. Mexico  herself  has  laws  granting  equal 
facilities  to  the  naturalization  of  foreigners. 

On  the  other  hand  the  United  States  have  notpass- 
| ed  any  law  restraining  their  own  citizens,  native  or 
! naturalized,  from  leaving  the  country  and  forming 
1 political  relations  elsewhere.  Nor  do  other  govern- 
ments, in  modern  times,  attempt  any  such  thing,  St 
is  true  that  there  are  governments  which  assert  the 
principle  of  perpetual  allegiance;  yet,  even  in  cases 
j where  this  is  not  rather  a matter  of  theory  than 
| practice,  the  duties  of  this  supposed  continuing  alle- 
I glance  are  left  to  be  demanded  of  the  subject  him- 
self, when  within  the  reach  of  the  power  of  his  for- 
mer government,  and  as  exigencies  may  arise,  and 
are  not  attempted  to  be  enforced  by  the  imposition  of 
previous  restraint  preventing  men  from  leaving  their 
country. 

Upon  this  subject  of  the  emigration  of  individuals 
from  neutral  to  belligerent  states,  ih  regard  to  which 
Mr.  de  Bocanegra  appears  so  indignant,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  bring  Mexico  into  ber  own  presence,  to 
compare  her  with  herself,  and  respectfully  invite  her 
to  judge  the  matter  by  her  own  principles  and  her 
own  conduct.  In  her  great  struggle  against  Spain 
for  her  own  independence,  did  she  not  open  her  arms 
wide  to  receive  all  who  would  come  to  her  from  any 
part  of  the  world?  And  did  not  multitudes  flock  to 
her  new  raised  standard  of  liberty  from  the  United 
States,  from  England,  Ireland,  France,  and  Italy,, 
many  of  whom  distinguished  themselves  in  her  ser- 
vice, both  by  sea  and  land?  She  does  not  appear  to 
have  supposed  that  the  governments  of  these  per- 
sons, thus  coming  to  unite  their  fate  with  hers,  were, 
by  allowing  the  emigration,  even  pending  a civil  war 
furnishing  just  cause  of  offence  to  Spain.  Even  in 
her  military  operations  against  Texas,  Mexico  em- 
ployed many  foreign  emigrants;  and  it  may  be 
thought  remarkable  that  in  those  very  operations,  not 
long  before  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  a native  citizen 
of  the  United  States  held  high  command  in  her  ser- 
vice‘and  performed  feats  of  no  mean  significance  in 
Texas.  Of  that  toleration  therefore,  as  she  calls  it. 
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and  which  she  now  so  warmly  denounces  Mexico,  in 
that  hour  of  her  emergen  y,  embraced  the  benefits 
eagerly,  and  to  the  full  extent  of  her  power.  May 
we  not  ask  them  how  she  can  reconcile  her  present 
complaints  with  her  own  practice,  as  well  as  how 
she  accounts  for  so  long  and  unbroken  a silence 
upon  a subject  on  which  her  remonstrance  is  now  so 
loud? 

Spain  chose  to  regard  Mexico  only  in  the  light  of 
a rebellious  province  for  near  twenty  years  after  she 
had  asserted  her  own  independence.  Does  Mexico 
now  admit  that,  for  all  that  period,  notwithstanding 
her  practical  emancipation  from  Spanish  power,  it 
was  unlawful  for  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  other 
governments  to  carry  on  with  her  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  commerce,  or  to  accept  her  tempting  offers 
to  emigrants?  Certainly  such  is  not  her  opinion. 

Might  it  not  be  asked,  then,  even  if  the  U.  States 
had  not  already  and  long  ago  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence of  Texas,  how  long  they  should  be  ex- 
pected to  wait  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object 
now  existing  only  in  purpose  and  intention  of  the  re- 
subjugation of  that  territory  by  Mexico? 

How  long,  let  it  be  asked  in  the  judgment  of  Mexi- 
co herself,  is  the  fact  of  actual  independence  to  be 
held  of  no  avail  against  an  avowed  purpose  of  fu- 
ture re-conquest? 

Mr  de  Bocanegra  is  pleased  to  say,  that  if  war 
actually  existed  between  the  two  countries,  proced- 
ings  more  hostile  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
could  not  have  taken  place  than  have  taken  place, 
nor  the  insurgents  of  Texas  obtained  more  effectual 
co-operation  than  they  have  obtained. 

This  opinion,  however  hazardous  to  the  discern- 
ment and  just  estimate  of  things  of  those  who  avow 
it,  is  yet  abstract  and  theoretical,  and  so  far  harm- 
less. 

The  efficiency  of  American  hostility  to  Mexico 
has  never  been  tried;  the  government  has  no  desire 
to  try  it.  It  would  not  disturb  the  peace  for  the  sake 
of  showing  how  erroneously  Mr.  de  Bocanegra  has 
reasoned;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  trusts  that  a 
just  hope  may  be  entertained  that  Mexico  will  not 
inconsiderately  and  needlessly  hasten  into  an  expe- 
ment  by  which  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  his  sentiments 
may  be  brought  to  an  actual  ascertainment. 

Mr.  de  Bocanegra  declares,  in  conclusion,  that  his 
government  finds  itself  under  the  necessity  of  pro- 
testing solemnly  against  the  aggressions  which  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  reiterating  upon  the 
Mexican  territory;  and  of  declaring,  in  a positive 
manner,  that  it  will  consider  as  a violation  of  the 
treaty  of  amity  the  toleration  of  that  course  of  con- 
duct, which,  he  alleges,  inflicts  on  the  Mexican  re- 
public the  injuries  and  inoonveniences  of  war. 

The  president  exceedingly  regrets  both  the  senti- 
ment and  the  manner  of  this  declaration.  But  it 
can  admit  but  of  one  answer.  The  Mexican  govern- 
ment appears  to  require  that  which  could  not  be 
granted,  in  whatever  language  or  whatever- tone  re- 
quested. The  government  of  the  United  States  is  a 
government  of  law. 

The  chief  executive  magistrate,  as  well  as  func- 
tionaries in  every  other  department,  is  restrained  and 
guided  by  the  constitution  and  the  law  of  the  land. 
Neither  the  constitution  nor  the  law  of  the  land,  nor 
principles  known  to  the  usages  of  modern  states,  au- 
thorizes him  to  interdict  lawful  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Texas;  or  to  prevent,  or  attempt 
to  prevent,  individuals  from  leaving  the  United 
States  for  Texas,  or  any  other  foreign  country. 

If  such  individuals  enter  into  tne  service  of  Texas 
or  any  other  foreign  state,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  no  longer  holds  over  them  the  shield 
of  its  protection.  They  must,  stand  or  fall  in  their 
newly  assumed  character,  and  according  to  the  for- 
tunes which  may  betide  it.  But  the  government  of 
the  United  States  cannot  be  called  upon  to  prevent 
their  emigration;  and  it  must  be  added,  that  the  con- 
stitution, public  treaties,  and  the  laws  oblige  the 
president  to  regard  Texas  as  an  independent  state, 
and  its  territory  as  no  part  of  the  territory  of  Mexi- 
co. Every  provision  of  law,  every  principle  of  neu- 
tral obligation,  will  be  sedulously  enforced  in  rela- 
tion to  Mexico,  as  in  relation  to  other  powers,  and 
to  the  same  extent  and  with  the  same  integrity  of 
purpose.  All  this  belongs  to  the  constitutional  power 
and  duty  of  the  government,  and  it  will  ail  be  fulfil- 
led. Bui  the  continuance  of  amity  with  Mexico 
cannot  be  purchased  at  any  higher  rate.  If  the  peace 
of  the  two  countries  is  to  be  disturbed,  the  responsi- 
bility will  devolve  on  Mexico.  She  must  be  answer- 
able  for  consequences.  The  United  States,  let  it  be 
again  repeated,  desire  peace.  It  would  be  with  infi- 
nite pain  t hat  they  should  find  themselves  in  hostile 
relations  witli  any  of  the  new  governments  on  this 
continent.  But  their  government  is  regulated,  limit- 
ed, full  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  but  surrounded,  ne- 
vertheless, witli  just  restraints;  and,  greatly  and  fer- 
vently as  it  desires  peace  with  all  stales,  and  especi- 


ally with  its  more  immediate  neighbors,  yet  no  fear 
of  a different  stale  of  things  can  be  allowed  to  in- 
terrupt its  course  of  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all 
nations,  nor  to  jostle  it  out  of  the  constitutional  or- 
bit in  which  it  revolves. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

To  Waddy  Thompson,  esq.  Sfc. 

MR.  WEBSTER  TO  MR.  THOMPSON. 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  July  13,  1642. 

Sir:  After  writing  to  you  on  tiie  Sth  inst.  I receiv- 
ed, through  the  same  channel  as  the  former,  Mr.  de 
Bocanegra’s  second  letter,  and  at  the  same  time  your 
despatch  of  the  6th  of  June,  and  your  private  letter 
of  the  21st.  This  last  letter  of  Mr.  de  Bocanegra 
was  written,  as  you  will  see,  before  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  expect  an  answer  to  his  first,  which  an- 
swer is  now  forwarded,  and  shows  the  groundless 
nature  of  the  complaints  of  Mexico.  The  letter  it- 
self is  highly  exceptionable  and  offensive. 

It  imputes  violations  of  honor  and  good  faith  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  not  only  in  the 
most  unjust,  but  in  the  most  indecorous  manner. 
You  have  not  spoken  of  it  in  terms  too  strong  in 
your  circular  to  the  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps. 

On  the  receipt  of  this,  you  will  write  a note  to  Mr. 
de  Bocanegra,  in  which  you  will  say:  that  the  secre- 
tary of  state  of  the  United  States,  on  the  9th  of  Ju- 
ly, received  his  letter  of  the  31st  of  May:  that  the 
president  of  the  United  States  considers  the  language 
and  tone  of  that  letter  derogatory  to  the  character 
of  the  United  States,  and  highly  offensive,  as  it  im- 
putes to  ther  government  a direct  breach  of  faith: 
and  that  he  directs  that  no  other  answer  be  given  to 
it  than  the  declaration  that  the  conduct  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  the  war 
between  Mexico  and  Texas,  having  been  always 
hitherto  governed  by  a strict  and  impartial  regard  to 
its  neutral  obligations,  will  not  be  changed  or  alter- 
ed in  any  respect  or  in  any  degree.  If  for  this  the 
government  of  Mexico  shall  see  fit  to  change  the  re- 
lations at  present  existing  between  the  two  countries, 
the  responsibility  remains  with  herself. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


To  Waildy  Thompson,  esq.,  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  Mexico. 


APPORTIONMENT  BILL. 


MR.  ADAMS’  REPORT. 

Mr.  Adams,  from  the  select  copnmittee  to  which  the 
subject  had  been  referred,  submitted  the  following 
REPORT: 

The  select  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
message  of  'the  president  of  the  United  States  on 
the  25tli  inst.  announcing  to  the  house  that  he  had 
approved  and  signed  an  act  which  originated  in 
this  house,  entitled  ‘‘An  act  for  an  apportionment 
of  representatives  among  the  several  states  accord- 
ing to  the  sixth  census,”  and  had  caused  the  same 
to  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  accompanied  by  an  exposition  of  his  reasons 
for  giving  to  it  his  sanction,”  have  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  confine  their  consideration  exclusively  lo 
the  subject  referred  to  them  by  the  house. 

Reason,  justice,  and  the  religion  of  holy  writ,  en- 
join witli  equal  and  concurring  authority  upon  man 
the  most  anxious  and  scrupulous  care  in  the  compo- 
sition and  faithful  custody  of  the  rule  of  conduct  pre- 
scribed to  him  in  the  form  of  law — the  sacred  volume 
of  divine  inspiration  closes  by  pronouncing  the  most 
awful  of  curses  upon  every  man  who  shall  add  to  or 
take  away  , from  its  words.  The  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  manifest  a solicitude  scarce- 
ly less  intense  for  the  accuracy  and  authenticity  of 
the  composition  of  the  laws.  Without  referring  to 
the  fact  that  no  proposition  for  the  enactment  of  a 
law  can  be  efl’ecled  by  congress  without  passing 
through  two  separate  brandies  of  the  legislature,  and, 
by  the  rules  for  transacting  business,  wit liout  being 
read  six  several  times,  on  as  many  different  days,  and 
requiring,  besides,  the  action  of  the  chief  executive 
magistrate,  to  give  it  validity,  the  manner  in  which 
the  constitution  prescribes  that  executive  action,  is 
itself  provided  with  a minuteness  of  exposition  evi- 
dently intended  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  all  intru- 
sion or  diminution.  By  conferring  on  the  president 
the  power  of  approving  and  signing  the  acts  of  con- 
gress before  they  can  acquire  the  sanctity  of  law,  and 
the  further  authority  of  objecting,  for  reasons  assign- 
ed, to  their  enactment,  the  constitution,  witli  equal 
conciseness  and  precision,  has  prescribed  three  seve- 
ral modes  of  action,  required  of  the  president,  in  the 
exercise  of  this  pero  native,  upon  the  acts  presented 
to  him  having  passed  both  houses,  been  examined 
carefully,  and  reported  by  a joint  committee  of  en- 


rolled bills,  signed  by  the  speaker  of  the  house  and 
the  president  of  the  senate,  in  presence  of  their  re- 
spective houses— the  constitution  enjoins,  first,  ‘-that 
if  he  approves,  he  shall  sign  it.”  That  is  ail  his 
power — that  is  all  his  duty.  No  power  is  given  him 
lo  alter,  to  amend,  to  comment,  or  to  assign  reasons 
for  the  performance  of  his  duty.  His  signature  is 
the  exclusive  evidence  admitted  by  the  constitution 
ol  his  approval;  and  all  addition  of  extraneous  mat- 
ter can,  in  the  opinion  of  Ihe  committee,  be  regarded 
in  no  other  light  than  a defacement  of  the  public  re- 
cords and  archives.  Secondly,  “but  if  not,”  that  is, 
if  lie  do  not  approve  the  act,  “he  shall  return  it,  u-ith 
his  objections,  to  the  house  in  which  it  shall  have  ori- 
ginated, who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on 
their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If,  after 
such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  that  house  shall 
agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with 
the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall 
likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approves!  by  two- 
thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a law.  But  in 
all  such  oases  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  yeas  and  nay3,  and  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons voting  for  and  against  the  bill,  shall  be  entered 
on  the  journal  of  each  house,  respectively.”  And  in 
this  case,  the  duty  of  Ihe  president  is  to  return  the 
bill  to  the  house  where  it  originated,  with  his  objec- 
tions to  its  becoming  a law.  The  bill  passes  out  of 
his  possession,  and  never  returns  to  it.  His  reasons 
form  no  part  of  the  bill,  and  no  instance  has  occurred, 
under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  a bill 
to  which  the  president  lias  objected,  becoming  a law. 

“ Thirdly.  If  any  bill  should  not  be  returned  by 
the  president  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  af- 
ter it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,,  the  same 
shall  be  a law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it, 
unless  congress  by  their  adjournment,  prevent  its  re- 
turn, in  which  case  it  shall  not  he  a law.”  The  same 
provisions  are  repeated  for  every  order,,  resolution, 
or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  may  be  necessary,  (except 
on  a question  of  adjournment,)  before  they  shall  take 
effect.  Such  are  the  minute,  it  might  almost  be  said 
the  microscope,  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  preserve  pure  and  inviolate  from 
all  addition  or  diminution  the  text  of  the  law;  and 
the  same  cautious  and  prudent  spirit  was  equally 
manifested  by  the  first  congress  of  the  United  States, 
in  providing  for  the  preservation  and  safe  keeping  of 
the  public  acts  and  records  which  constitute  the  sta- 
tute laws  of  this  union. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  first  congress  of  the 
United  States,  organized  under  this  constitution,  a 
department  of  the  government  was  instituted  for  the 
express  purpose  of  providing  for  the  safe-keeping  of 
the  acts,  records,  and  seal  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  so  declared  expressly  in  the  title  of  the  act  insti- 
tuting the  department  of  state. 

Immediately  after  the  organization  of  congress  un- 
der the  present  constitution,  one  of  their  first  acts 
was  to  institute  an  executive  department,  denominat- 
ed the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  Such  a depart- 
ment had  existed  under  the  old  organization  of  the 
confederation.  But  the  congress  of  the  conferation 
had  no  legislative  powers,  and  therefore  no  laws  to 
keep  and  preserve.  At  the  very  same  session,  there- 
fore, of  the  first  congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
within  two  months  after  the  establishment  of  the  de- 
partmenlof  foreign  affairs,  without  repealing  that  act, 
on  the  15th  September  1789,  congress  passed  another 
act  to  provide  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  acts,  re- 
cords, and  seal  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,  by  the  first  section  of  which  it  was  provid- 
ed that  the  executive  department  denominated  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs  should  thereafter  be  de- 
nominated the  department  of  state,  and  that  the  prin- 
cipal officer  therein  should  be  called  the  secretary  of 
state. 

And  by  the  2d  section  of  this  act,  in  addition  to 
ihe  duties  required  of-the  secretary  by  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  department  of  foreign  affairs  it  is  provid- 
ed, “that  whenever  a hill,  order,  resolution,  or  vote 
of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  having 
been  approved  and  signed  by  the  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  or,  not  having  been  returned  by  him  with 
his  objections,  shall  become  a law,  or  take  effect,  it 
shall  forth  with  thereafter  be  received  by  the  said  secre- 
tary from  the  president ; and  whenever  a bill,  resolution, 
or  vote,  shall  be  returned  by  the  president,  with  his 
objections,  and  shall,  on  being  reconsidered,  be 
agreed  to  be  passed,  and  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
both  houses  of  congress,  and  thereby  become  a law, 
or  take  effect,  it  shall  in  such  ease  be  received  by  the 
said  secretary  from  the  president  of  the  senate,  or  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  in  whichso- 
ever it  shall  have  been  so  approved;  and  the  said  se- 
cretary shall  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after 
lie  shall  receive  the  same,  cause  every  such  law 
order,  resolution,  and  vote  to  be  published  in  at 
least  three  ol  the  pubiie  newspapers  printed  within 
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the  United  States,  and  two  printed  copies,  duly  au- 
thenticated, to  be  sent  to  the  executive  authority  of 
each  stale;  and  he  shall  carefully  preserve  the  origi- 
nals, and  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  recorded  in 
hooks  to  he  provided  for  the  purpose;  the  latter  part 
of  which  provisions  have  since  been  repealed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  provisions  of  this 
law  are  adapted  with  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy 
to  the  three  several  modes  of  action  prescribed 
to  the  president  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  the  enactment  of  the  laws;  and  they  are 
all  equally  marked  by  the  constant  and  unremitted 
assiduity  to  exclude  from  all  possible  intrusion  of  ex- 
traneous or  spurious  matter,  the  composition  of  the 
laws. 

But  in  the  message  of  the  president  to  this  house, 
and  by  the  house  referred  to  the  committee,  he  has 
informed  the  house  not  only  that  he  had  approved  and 
signed  the  apportionment  bill,  but  that  he  had  caus- 
ed the  same  to  be  deposited  in  the  office  oj  tlic  secretary 
of  stale , accompanied  by  an  exposition  of  his  reasons 
for  giving  to  it  his  sanction. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  this  annunciation  of  what 
he  has  done  with  the  apportionment  act,  there  is  a 
departure  not  only  from  the  language  but  from  the 
substance  of  the  law  prescribing  to  him  his  duties  in 
this  respect.  The  law  requires  that  if  the  president 
approve  an  act  presented  to  him,  after  having  passed 
both  houses  of  congress,  lie  shall  sign  if  and  that, 
forthwith , the  secretary  of  state  shall  receive  it  from 
the  president;  and  it  is  among  the  duties  of  the  se- 
cretary of  state  thereafter  eurefully  to  preserve  the 
originals,  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  published. — 
The  functions  both  of  the  president  and  secretary  of 
state  are  personal;  and  the  motives  of  the  legislature 
in  making  them  so  are  obviously  to  preserve  inviolate 
the  purity  of  the  text  of  the  law,  and  to  guard  it  from 
all  possible  interpolation  or  efi'acement.  The  same 
personal  duty,  is  prescribed  in  t he  case  of  an  act 
which,  after  having  been  objected  to  by  the  presi- 
dent, shall,  notwithstanding  his  objections,  have  be- 
come 3 law.  In  such  case,  the  law  requires  that  the 
act  should  he  received  by  the  secretary  of  state  from 
the  president  of  the  senate,  or  from  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  in  whichsoever  house 
it  shall  be  so  approved.  The  principle  of  our  legis- 
lation, regarding  the  composition  of  the  laws,  is  not 
to  leave  the  instrument  containing  the  law — no,  not 
one  moment — out  of  the  custody  of  a highly  respon- 
sible officer  of  the  government. 

Now,  the  president,  in  causing  the  apportionment 
act  to  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state  did  not  perform  the  duty  enjoined  upon  him  by 
the  letter  of  the  law,  which  was,  that  the  secretary 
of  state  should  receive  it  from  him.  The  deposite  in 
the  office  might  be  made  in  the  absence  of  the  secre- 
tary, and  weeks  might  elapse  before  he  could  re- 
ceive it,  or  be  in  any  manner  responsible  for  its  con 
tents.  During  all  that  time  it  would  be  liable  to  in- 
terpolations, additions,  diminutions,  totally  changing 
its  character  and  perverting  its  legislative  effect, 
without  responsibility  of  any  one  individual  for  the 
change. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  the  legislation  of  this 
Union,  perhaps  this  circumstance  might  not  require 
the  notice  of  the  house.  Perhaps,  in  the  practical 
administration  of  the  executive  power,  the  usual 
mode  bv  which  the  secretary  of  slate  recieves  from 
the  president  the  rolls  of  parchment  on  which  the 
laws  are  engrossed,  is  by  the  president’s  - sending 
them  to  the  office  of  the  department.  Such  an  usage, 
though  not  altogether  conformable  to  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  might  be  overlooked  so  long  as  no  public 
inconvenience  should  have  resulted  from  it.  Butin 
this  case  the  president  informs  the  house  that,  in 
causing  the  apportionment  act  to  be  deposited  in  the 
oTice-of  the  secretary  of  state,  he  has  superadded  to 
it  an  exposition  of  his  reasons  for  giving  to  it  his 
sanction;  arid  lie  withholds  from  the  house  the  infor- 
mation what  those  reasons  are.  Here,  then,  is  su- 
peradded to  the  law  enacted  by  the  sanction  of  both 
houses  of  congress,  and  the  signature  cf  the  presi- 
dent without  objection,  an  exposition  of  his  reasons 
tor  performing  an  act  which  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  peremptorily  commands  him  to  per- 
form, and  for  refusing  to  perform  which,  approving 
it  as  he  did,  no  earthly  reason  could  have  justified 
him.  What,  then,  could  have  been  the  motive  or 
purpose  of  annexing  to  a law  of  the  land,  enacted  in 
all  the  forms  of  the  constitution  an  extraneous  inter 
polation  of  his  reasons  for  performing  his  duty  in  the 
enactment  of  the  law?  What  the  motive  or  purpose 
of  an  attempt  to  make  his  reasons  a part  of  the  law, 
without  even  communicating  those  reasons  to  the 
legislature  which  enacted  the  law? 

The  secretary  of  state  is  required,  among  the  du- 
ties of  his  office,  to  cause  to  be  published  in  the 
newspapers  and  in  pamphlets,  the  laws  received  by 
him  from  the  president.  Is  this  exposition  of  rea- 
sons, never  communicated  to  congress,  to  be  publish- 


ed with  the  law  which  the  secretary  received  with 
it?  Is  it  to  form  a part  of  the  law  of  the  land?  If  it 
is,  in  what  does  it  differ  from  the  principle  that  the 
proclamation  of  the  president  supercedes  and  annuls 
the  laws  of  congress.  If  it  be  not  the  law  of  the 
land,  of  what  possible  use  can  it  be;  what  possible 
claim  can  it  have  to  be  deposited  with  the  laws  in 
the  public  archives  of  the  land?  What  right  have 
the  reasons  of  the  president  for  signing  an  act  of 
congress  to  be  deposited  among  the  laws,  to  which 
the  reasons  of  every  member  of  either  house  of  con- 
gress for  voting  for  the  same  bill  are  not  equally  en- 
titled? And  if  the  exposition  of  the  reasons  of  the 
president  for  signing  one  act  of  congress  are  entitled 
to  be  deposited  with  the  secretary  of  state  in  com- 
pany with  the  law,  what  principle  is  there  which 
will  not  apply  in  every  ease  of  a bill  signed  by  the 
president?  The  reasons  of  the  president  for  signing 
a bill  may  be  various  and  complicated.  They  may 
rest  in  part  or  entirely  upon  a construction  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  peculiar  to  the  president,  and 
directly  opposed  to  that  of  every  member  of  both 
houses-  of  congress  who  passed  the  act.  Then  it 
comes  to  the  principle  that  the  whole  statutory  pow- 
ers of  congress  are  subordinate  to  the  clandestine 
constructive  ratiocination  of  the  president. 

The  committee  can  find  in  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  no  authority  given  to  the 
president  for  depositing  in  the  department  of  state  an 
exposition  of  his  reasons  for  signing  an  act  of  con- 
gress made  by  his  signature  a law,  and  most  especi- 
ally none  for  making  the  deposite  in  company  with 
the  law.  No  such  power  is  expressly  conferred  by 
the  constitution;  none  such  is  necessary  or  proper  t 
for  giving  effect  to  any  other  power  expressly  grant-  j 
ed  to  him.  They  believe  it  to  be  a power,  the  tole-  j 
ration  of  which  would  be  of  the  most-dangerous  and  l 
pernicious  tendency;  and  they  deem  it  the  duty  of 
the  house  to  arrest  and  resist  this  first  attempt  to  ex-  ! 
ercise  it.  They  have  reason  to  believe  that,  unless  ( 
disavowed  and  discountenanced  in  this  first  exam-  ■ 
pie,  its  consequences  may  contribute  to  prostrate  in 
the  dust  the  authority  of  the  very  law  which  the  1 
president  has  approved  with  the  accompaniment  of 
this  most  extraordinary  appendage,  and  to  introduce 
a practice  which  would  transfer  the  legislative  pow- 
er of  congress  itself  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  ex- 
ecutive. 

The  deposite  in  the  department  of  state,  by  the 
president,  of  an  exposition  of  His  reasons  for  signing 
a law,  to  accompany  the  law  itself,  has  been  hither- 
to without  example.  One  instance  has  indeed  oc- 
curred, on  the  31st  of  May,  1830,  when  president 
Jackson,  within  an  hour  before  the  close  of  that 
session  of  congress,  sen!  to  this  house  a message  in- 
forming them  that  he  had  approved  and  signed  a bill 
making  appropriations  for  examinations  and  surveys, 
and  also  for  certain  works  of  internal  improvement; 
but  that,  as  the  phraseology  of  the  section  which  ap- ! 
propriated  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars  for  the) 
road  from  Detroit  to  Chicago,  might  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  application  for  the  continuance  of  the 
road  beyond  the  iitniis  of  the  territory  of  Michigan, 1 
he  desired  to  be  understood  as  having  approved  that 
bill  with  the  understanding  that  the  road  authorised  j 
by  that  section  was  not  lo  be  extended  beyond  the' 
limits  of  the  said  territory. 

This  was  a simple  message  to  the  house,  inform-; 
ing  them  what  construction  he  gave  to  one  section  of; 
a law  which  he  had  approved  and  signed;  but  not  in-  ! 
forming  them  that  he  ha  1 added  any  thing  to  his  sig-  [ 
nature  upon  the  bill  itself.  The  most  exceptionable 
part  of  this  transaction  was  therefore  unknown  to 
the  house,  and  they  could  take  no  action  upon  it. 
Tiiey  laid  the  message  on  the  table. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  the  construction  which  the 
president  announced  to  the  house  he  had  given,  in 
approving  and  signing  the  bill,  to  that  section  which 
appropriated  money  for  a road  from  Detroit  to  Chi- 
cago, was  directly  in  the  face  of  the  letter  of  the 
law,  and  of  the  understanding  with  which  it  had 
been  passed  by  both  houses  of  congress.  No  court 
of  justice,  without  violating  all  the  rules  of  construc- 
tion observed  in  judicial  tribunals,  could  have  sanc- 
tioned that  construction.  But  that  part  of  the  act 
was  to  be  executed  by  the  president  himself.  By  the 
parliaT-and  imperfect  execution  of  it,  arresting  the 
road  at  the  limits  of  the  territory  instead  of  extend- 
ing it  to  Chicago,  he  defeated  the  intention  of  the  le- 
gislature; but  he  had  a conscientious,  coustitutional 
scruple  to  sustain  him.  There  was  no  appeal  from 
his  arbitrary  decision.  The  completion  of  the  road, 
directed  by  the  solemn  act  of  the  legislature,  was 
prevented  by  the  will  of  the  president,  regulated  by 
his  construction  of  the  law;  and  the  improvement  of 
the  country  by  the  power  of  the  national  legislature, 
has  from  that  day  been  suppressed  and  nullified. 

The  real  character  of  the  message  of  president 
Jackson  was  an  objection  to  that  section  of  the  bill  j 
which  made  the  appropriation  for  the  road  from  De-  ' 


troit  to  Chicago:  and  so  it  was  understood  ah  the 
time.  It  was  in  substance,  an  objection  to  one  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  and,  in  form,  an  approval  of  the 
bill. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  this  form  of 
proceeding  was  unwarranted  by  the  constitution;  but 
the  president,  in  that  case,  set  an  example  far  more 
dangerous  and  unwarrantable,  without  giving  any 
notice  of  it  to  the  house.  Immediately  over  his  sig- 
nature to  the  bill,  he  made  on  the  parchment  on 
which  the  bill  was  engrossed  an  interpolation  in  the 
following  words:  “I  approve  this  bill,  and  ask  a re- 
ference to  my  communication  to  congress  of  this 
date  in  relation  thereunto.”  And  in  this  condition, 
with  this  extraneous  matter  entered  upon  this  act, 
referring  to  another  document  not  published  with 
the  law,  and  never  acted  upon  by  either  house  of 
congress,  this  act  was  published  by  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  with  this  unwarranted  statement  by  the 
president  upon  its  face,  forming,  to  all  appearance, 
a part  of  the  law. 

The  exposition  of  the  president’s  reasons  for  sign- 
ing the  apportionment  hill- has  hitherto  not  been  pub- 
lished with  the  law.  The  precedent  alleged  in  jus- 
tification of  the  president’s  act  on  this  occasion  has 
not,  in  this  case,  been  followed  by  him.  The  law  has 
been  published  by  authority  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
without  the  exposition  of  the  president’s  reasons  for 
signing  it,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  deposited  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary,  with  the  law.  And  this 
fact  leaves  it  open  to  conjecture  still  more  painful, 
what  lawful  and  honorable  purpose  could  be  answer- 
ed by  >he  deposite  in  the  archives  of  state  of  an  ar- 
gument for  affixing  his  signature  to  an  act  which  he 
approved. 

An  argument  for  the  performance  of  an  indispen^ 
sable  duty  would  seem  to  be.  at  least,  a work  of  idle 
3uperogation.  As  well  might  the  president  have 
caused  to  be  deposited  in  the  department  of  state  an 
exposition  of  his  reasons  for  performing  the  most 
sacred  of  his  obligations  as  a citizen  or  as  a man,  as 
he  could  for  assigning  reasons  to  record  his  fulfil- 
ment of  the  obligation  which  he  could  not,  without 
violation  of  his  solemn  oath,  have  omitted  to  do. 

A resolution  of  this  house  has  at  length  drawn 
forth  from  the  department  of  state  an  authenticated 
copy  of  this  exposition  of  reasons,  but,  the  commit- 
tee are  constrained  to  say,  without  producing  so 
much  as  a plausible  reason  for  the  deposite  of  those 
reasons  in  the  office  of  the  department  with  the  law. 

The  president  appears  to  be  apprehensive  that  his 
motives  for  signing  it  may  be  misunderstood,  or  that 
his  opinions  maybe  liable  to  be  misconstrued, or  quo- 
ted hereafter  erroneously  as  a precedent;  and  he, 
therefore,  feels  it  due  to  himself  to  say  that,  in  ap- 
proving the  bill,  he  proceeded  not  so  much  on  his 
own  opinion,  either  of  its  constitutionality  or  policy, 
as  from  respect  to  the  declared  will  of  the  two 
houses  of  congress. 

The  entry  upon  this  bill  is,  “approved:  John  Ty- 
ler,” and  that  entry  makes  it  the  law  of  the  land; 
and  then,  by  a private  note,  deposited  with  the  law 
in  the  department  of  state,  the  same  hand  which,  un- 
der the  sacred  obligation  of  an  official  oath,  has 
written  the  word  “approved,”  and  added  the  sign  ma- 
nna! of  his  name,  feels  it  due  to  himself  to  declare 
that  the  bill  is  not  approved,  that  he  doubts  both  its 
constitutionality  and  its  policy,  and  that  he  signs  it 
only  in  deference  to  the  declared  will  of  both  houses 
of  congress,  not  from  assent  to  their  reasons,  but  in 
submission  to  their  will. 

And  he  feels  it  due  to  himself  to  say  this — first, 
that  his  motives  for  signing  it  may  be  rightly  under- 
stood; secondly,  that  his  opinions  may  not  be  liable 
to  be  misunderstood;  or  thirdly,  quoted  hereafter  er- 
roneously as  a precedent.  The  motives  of  a presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  signing  an  act  of  con- 
gress, can  be  no  other  than  because  he  approves  it, 
and  because,  in  that  event,  the  constitution  enjoins  it 
upon  him  to  sign  it  as  a duty,  which  he  has  sworn  to 
perform,  and  with  which  he  cannot  dispense. 

But  no;  in  the  present  case  the  president  feels  it 
due  to  himself  to  say  that  his  motives  for  signing  the 
bill  were  not  because  he  approved,  or  because  it  was 
made  by  the  constitution  his  duty  to  sign  it,  but  to 
prove  his  submission  to  the  will  of  congress.  He 
feels  it  due  also  to  himself  to  guard  against  the  lia- 
bilities of  his  opinions  to  misconstruction,  or  to  be 
quoted  hereafter  erroneously  as  a precedent.  His 
signature  to  the  bill,  preceded  by  the  word  “ approv- 
ed,”  taken  in  connexion  with  the  duties  prescribed  to 
tiie  president  of  the  United  States  by  the  constitu- 
tion, certainly  was  liable  to  the  construction  that  his 
opi  lions  were  favorable  to  the  bill  They  were  in- 
deed liable  to  no  other  construction  respectful  to 
him,  or  trustful  to  his  honor  and  sincerity;  nor  can 
there  be  a doubt  that  they  would  have  been  quoted 
iiereafter  as  a precedent.  No  man  living  could  have 
imagined  that  the  word  “ approved ” could  be  constru- 
ed to  mean  either  doubt  or  obsequious  submission  to 
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the  will  of  others;  and  it  is  with  extreme  regret  that 
the  committee  see,  in  the  president’s  exposition  of 
his  reasons  for  signing  an  act  of  congress,  the  open 
avowal  that,  in  his  vocabulary,  used  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  sacred  of  his 
duties,  the  word  “approved”  means  not  approval,  but 
doubt;  not  the  expression  of  his  own  opinions,  but 
mere  obsequiousness  to  the  will  of  congress. 

The  president  alleges  that,  in  yielding  his  doubts  to 
the  matured  opinion  of  congress,  he  has  followed  the 
advice  of  the  first  secretary  of  state  to  the  first  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  and  the  example  set  by 
that  illustrious  citizen  upon  a memorable  (ccasion. 

But  the  first  secretary  of  state  never  advised  the 
first  president,  in  yielding  his  doubts  by  his  signature 
to  record  them  with  it  in  self-contradiction:  nor  did 
the  first  president  of  the  United  States  ever  sanction, 
by  his  example,  such  recorded  duplicity. 

in  adverting  to  the  infinitely  dangerous  tendency  of 
such  an  example,  the  committee  perceive  that,  if 
once  acquiesced  in  by  the  legislature,  it  would  coun- 
tenance and  introduce  an  executive  encroachment  on 
their  exclusive  functions,  little  short  of  transferring 
the  legislative  power  itself  from  the  two  houses  of 
congress  to  the  president,  and  of  encroaching  not  less 
upon  the  exclusive  functions  of  the  judicial  courts. 

If  tlie  president  is  justified  in  annexing  to  his  sig- 
nature and  declared  approval  of  one  act  of  congress, 
presented  to  him  for  approval,  an  exposition  of  rea- 
sons, ostensibly  for  signing,  but  really  against  it,  he 
may  do  the  same  with  any  or  every  other  act  of  the 
legislature  so  presented  to  him.  He  may  announce 
his  construction  of  any  or  every  section  of  the  bill, 
directly  adverse  to  the  construction  given  to  it  by  all 
parties  in  the  legislature  who  enacted  it.  Such  is 
believed  to  have  been  in  the  present  instance  the 
case.  The  reasons  ol  the  president  then  become  a 
running  commentary  upon  the  law,  against  its  execu- 
tion according  to  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  and 
forestalling  the  appropriate  action  of  the  judicial  tri- 
bunals in  expounding  it.  A more  fatal  expedient  for 
breaking  down  the  constitutional  barriers  between 
legislative',  executive  and  judicial  powers,  could 
scarcely  be  devised.  Under  its  operation,  the  law 
itself,  instead  of  a rule  of  conduct  prescribed  for  the 
ebedience  of  the  people,  would  become  a mere  re- 
cord of  the  discordant  opinions  and  conflicting  w ills 
of  its  makers. 

The  president  states  that,  while  a member  of  eith- 
er branch  of  the  legislature,  be  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
vote  against  every  Jaw  of  tiie  constitutionality  of 
w hich  he  entertained  a doubt;  but  that,  as  president 
of  the  United  States,  he  may  yield  iiis  doubts  in  de- 
ference to  the  solemnly  pronounced  opinion  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  and  of  the  states. 

Without  inquiring  into  the  soundness  of  this  dis- 
tinction, the  committee  approve  entirely  the  princi- 
ple, that  a president  of  the  United  States  needs  no 
apology  lor  sacrificing  the  mere  pride  of  individual 
opinion,  amounting  only  to  a doubt,  in  deference  to 
the  honest  and  deliberate  judgment  of  others;  they 
deem  such  a sacrifice  not  only  to  be  his  right,  but  bis 
duty.  The  bias  of  a fairly  balanced  mind  may  well 
be  turned  by  the  sympathies  of  congenial  rectitude 
and  the  conscious  communion  of  honorable  ends. — 
But  the  committee  cannot  equally  approve  the  prin- 
ciple of  yielding  the  doubt,  and  yet  retaining  it;  still 
less  can  Uiey  acquiesce  in  the  integrity  of  coupling 
W ith  the  renunciation  of  the  doubt  a record  of  its 
continued  existence. 

T he  president  announces  that  one  of  his  reasons 
for  entertaining  deep  and  strong  doubts  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  law  which  he  has  approved  arid 
signed  is,  that  it  purports  to  be  mandatory  on  the 
states  to  form  districts  lor  the  choice  of  representa- 
tives in  single  districts. 

The  committee  believe  this  to  be  by  far  the  most 
important  and  most  useful  provision  ol  the  act.  They 
beueve,  indeed,  the  establishment  of  the  principle 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  this 
union,  i he  representation  of  the  people  by  single 
districts  is  undoubtedly  the  only  mode  by  w hich  the 
principle  of  representation,  in  proportion  to  num- 
bers, can  be  carried  into  execution.  The  provision 
of  the  constitution  is,  that  the  representatives  shall 
not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand  of  federal 
numbers,  and  every  act  of  apportionment  has  ne- 
cessarily prescribed  one  member  for  every  addition 
of  the  common  multiple  within  each  of  the  several 
states.  A more  unequal  mode  of  assembling  a re- 
presentation of  the  people  in  a deliberative  body 
could  not  easily  be  contrived  than  that  of  one  por- 
tion chosen  by  a general  ticket  throughout  the  state, 
another  portion  by  single  districts,  and  a third  por- 
tion partly  by  single  arid  partly  by  double,  treble, 
arid  quadruple  districts.  This  terms,  in  the  Blass,  a 
representation  i ot  of  one  representative  for  the  com- 
mon standard  number  throughout  the  whole  union, 
but  ol  states,  and  cities,  and  sectional  divisions,  in 
knots  and  clusters  of  population,  of  different  dimen- 


sions and  proportions,  more  likely  to  be  governed  by 
the  spirit  of  party  than  of  patriotism.  At  present, 
sis  of  the  smaller  states  acquire  an  undue  share  of 
locally  concentrated  power  in  the  house,  by  general 
ticket  elections,  stifling  the  voice  and  smothering  the 
opinions  of  minorities  nearly  equal  to  half  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  thus  disfranchised  by  the  overbear- 
ing insolence  of  a majority,  always  meager,  and  as 
it  grows  leaner  growing  more  inexorable  and  oppres- 
sive. The  larger  states  have  hitherto  passed  over 
with  little  notice  this  practical  iniquity,  by  which  the 
state  of  New'  Hampshire,  with  five  members,  pre- 
ponderates over  the  slate  of  New  York,  with, forty. 
But  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible  that  this 
should  be  suffered  to  continue  long.  The  manner  of 
election  for  the  members  of  this  house  must  be  uni- 
form. The  general  or  the  single  district  must  be  the 
common  rule  , for  all;  and  if  the.  smaller  states  will 
insist  upon  sending  members  to  this  house  all  of  one 
mind,  New'  York,  or  Pennsylvania,  or  Ohio,  or  all 
three  together,  will,  ere  long,  leach  them  by  other 
results  the  arithmetical  combination  of  concentrated 
numbers. 

Should  the  general  ticket  system  universally  pre- 
vail, it  is  obvious  that  the  representation  in  this  house 
will  entirely  change  its  character,  from  a represen- 
tation of  the  people  to  a representation  of  states, 
and  transform  the  constitutional  government  of  tl’e 
United  Slates  into  a mere  confederation  like  that 
which,  lift) -four  years  ago,  fell  to  pieces  for  the 
want  of  ligatures  to  hold  it  together. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  dissolution  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  consequently  of  the  union,  that  the  pre- 
sident records  his  surrendered  doubts  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the,  apportionment  act,  because  it  pur- 
ports to  be  mandatory  on  the  states  to  form  districts 
for  the  choice  of  representatives  to  congress  in  sin- 
gle districts.  BuL  what  shooiboy  does  not  know  that 
it  is  the  vital  property  of  law  to  be  mandatory — that 
w'liat  is  not  mandatory  cannot  be  law?  The  very  de- 
finition of  municipal  law,  by  the  great  jurist  of 
England,  is  a rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the 
supreme  power  in  the  state,  commanding  what  is  right, 
and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong,  it  is  equally  clear 
that  the  existence  of  liberty  herself,  in  any  commu- 
nity of  men,  is  identical  with  the  mandatory  charac- 
ter of  the  law;  and  the  only  distinction  between  a 
free  and  an  arbitrary  government  is,  that  one  is  a go- 
vernment of  laws  and  the  other  a government  of 
men. 

Is  the  objection  of  the  president,  that  this  manda- 
tory character  of  the  law  is  made  applicable  to  the 
action  of  the  sovereign  states?  But  the  law  derives 
its  mandatory  authority  from  the  constitution  itself, 
which  the  states  have  bound  themselves,  by  the  most 
solemn  obligations,  to  obey.  The  command  is  in  (lie 
constitution,  which  iias  in  express  terms  vested  in 
congress  the  power  exercised  in  this  section  of  the 
act.  The  president  admits  that  the  power  of  con- 
gress, by  law,  to  alter  state  regulations  respecting 
the  manner  of  lidding  elections  for  representatives, 
is  clear;  but  lie  has  felt  deep  and  strong  doubts  of  the 
power  to  command  the  states  to  make  new  regula- 
tions, or  alter  their  existing  regulations. 

This  objection  would  invalidate  every  apportion- 
ment act  which  has  been  prescribed  by  congress 
during  the  existence  of  this  government.  Every 
new  apportionment  act  not  oniy  annuls  the  regula- 
tions provided  by  the  Jaws  of  the  several  states  to 
hold  elections  of  representatives  under  the  preceding 
apportionment,  but  is  mandatory  to  the  stales  to  pro- 
vide regulations  for  lidding  the  elections  within  the 
states,  conformably  to  the  new  apportionment  law 
enacted  by  congress.  In  every  successive  apportion- 
ment law,  the  number  of  representatives  in  this 
bouse  which  many  of  the  states  have  been  entitled 
to  send  during  the  preceding  ten  years  is  increased  or 
diminished;  arid  the  numerous  state  legislatures 
whicli  have  been  so  long  waiting  for  the  legislation 
of  congress  at  this  time  and  on  this  subject,  the  spe- 
cial extraordinary  sessions  which  more  than  one  of 
those  legislatures  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
lidding,  have  ail  been  caused  by  their  indispensable 
duly  to  provide  regulations  for  giving  effect  to  the 
mandatory  injunctions  of  the  congressional  law. 

The  objection  to  the  mandatory  character  of  the 
law'  lias  an  aspect  so  extraordinary  as  to  be  some- 
what whimsical,  when  we  consider  that  the  power 
in  congress,  admitted  by  the  president  to  be  clear,  of 
districting  the  state  by  its  own  authority,  is  much 
heavier  and  more  searching  in  its  operation  than 
that  which  he  considers  as  so  questionable.  The 
election  of  representatives  to  the  national  legislature 
is  not  a burden,  but  a precious  privilege.  The  geo- 
graphical division  of  the  territory  of  the  state,  ac- 
cording to  the  number cf  the  representatives  allow- 
ed to  the  stale  in  this  house,  is  ari  operation  obvious- 
ly better  suiltd  to  the  action  of  the  local  legislature 
than  to  that  of  the  assembly  representing  the  whole 
union.  The  assignment  of  that  operation,  there- 


fore, to  the  slate  legislatures,  though  mandatory  in 
form,  is  in  substance  a concession  of  power;  and  it 
is  strange,  passing  strange,  to  find  even  the  most  zea- 
lous and  most  jealous  vindicator  of  state  rights  com- 
plaining of  an  investment  of  authority  in  the  stale 
as  a grievous  usurpation  of  authority  of  congress. 

The  exposition  of  reasons  for  approving  anil  signing 
the  bill  has  a still  more  singular  appearance  of  in- 
consistency, by  the  unhesitating  intimation  that  these 
questions  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  and  of 
its  mandatory  character,  are  brooding  among  the 
rancorous  and  vindictive  passions  of  inflammed  and 
inflammatory  partisans,  reserved  for  exasperated  al- 
tercation at  the  threshold  of  the  58th  congress.  It 
would  seem  as  if,  in  the  foresight,  if  not  in  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  president,  sufficient  is  not  unto  the  day 
the  evil  thereof. 

Th is  is  not  one  of  those  laws  the  constitutionality 
of  which  will  have  the  benefit  of  a fair  and  impartial 
decision  by  an  independent  judicial  tribunal.  This 
house  is  made,  by  the  constitution,  exclusively  the 
judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of 
its  own  members.  The  questions  of  construction  and 
of  constitutionality,  stimulated  by  those  surrendered 
and  yet  recorded  doubts,  will  be  W'rath  treasured  up 
for  the  day  of  wrath,  to  inflame  and  convulse  the  de- 
liberations of  this  house  at  the  first  organization  of 
this  house  for  the  next  congress — the  congress,  be  it 
remembered,  upon  the  house  of  representatives  in 
which  will  devolve  'lie  duty  of  electing  the  president 
of  the  United  States  for  four  years  from  the  Id  of 
March,  1845,  if.  as  is  too  much  to  be  apprehended, 
an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  iri  the  electoral  col- 
leges should  fail  of  being  secured. 

The  private  and  personal  interest  of  the  president 
in  the  organization  ol  the  house  of  representatives  of 
the  next  congress  suggests  motives  on  his  part  for 
desiring  to  influence  that  organization  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  individual  interest,  which  may  account  for 
this  attempt  to  countenance  and  encourage  a spirit, 
already  too  apparent  on  the  part  of  more  than  one  of 
the  states,  to  set  at  defiance  the  will  of  the  whole 
union,  expressed  beyond  all  possible  cavil  or  honest 
controversy  in  this  provision  of  the  apportionment 
law,  and  to  force  upon  the  house  of  representatives  a 
representation  chosen  by  general  ticket  from  those 
states,  while  the  representation  from  all  the  other 
states  will,  in  obedience  to  the  law,  be  chosen  by 
single  districts. 

It  is  self-evident  that,  in  the  event  of  such  a con- 
flict at  the  Organization  of  the  next  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, Hie  local  interest  and  comparative  weight 
of  the  few  states  electing  by  general  ticket  will’be 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  interest  and  relative 
weight  of  all  the  states  represented  by  single  dis- 
tricts. If  it  be  expected  that  political  sympathies 
and  party  discipline  will  be  sufficiently  strong  to  pre- 
vail over  the  permanent,  indisputable,  and  abiding 
interests  of  I he  large  and  populous  states,  and  induce 
their  representatives  to  indulge  the  small  slates  with 
a general  ticket  represenal  ion  at  the  expense  of  the 
relative  weight  .and  influence  of  their  own  constitu- 
ents, the  result  can  be  no  other  than  to  introduce  in- 
equality of  privilege  between  Ihe  constituent  confe- 
derates ot  this  union;  and  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  a continued  practical  exercise  of  such  inequality 
will  be  mutual  irritation,  alienation,  and  disgust,  till 
the  large  states  will  adopt  the  general  ticket  repre- 
sentation themselves,  and  merge  in  the  flood  of  num- 
bers all  the  influence  of  the  smaller  states. 

Similar  considerations,  the  president  states,  have 
operated  with  him  in  regard  to  the  representation  of 
fractions  exceeding  thirty  thousand. 

But  his  treatment  of  this  constitutional  doubt  is 
strikingly  different  from  that  which  he  bestows  on 
the  doubt  with  regard  to  the  mandatory  character  of 
the  section  prescribing  election  by  single  districts. 
The  argument  of  the  president  on  the  first  doubt  is 
against  the  provision  in  the'  law,  and  consequently 
against  the  law;  the  argument  on  the  second  doubt 
is  in  favor  of  the  bill.  In  this  case,  the  doubt  had 
existed  from  the  foundation  of  the  government;  it 
had  always  hitherto  been  found  insurmountable. 
But  now,  the  president,  who  had  heretofore  voted 
against  it  as  unconstitutional,  finds  it  recommending 
itself  as  approaching  nearer  to  constitutional  equality 
than  any  common  divisor  to  the  entire  population  of 
each  state,  which  had  heretofore  hecn  deemed  indis- 
pensable. As  there  is  rio  prospect  ol  any  practical 
opposition  to  the  full  execution  ol'  Ibis  provision  of 
the  law,  an  exposition  of  reasons  for  approving  and 
signing  the  bill  containing  it  appears  to  the  commit- 
tee destitute  itself  not  only  of  reason,  but  even  of 
plausible  pretence. 

The  president  concludes  by  observing  that,  in  ap- 
proving the  bill,  be  flatters  himself  trial  a disposition 
will  be  perceived  on  bis  part  to  concede  to  the  opin- 
ions of  congress  in  a matter  which  may  conduce  to 
the  good  of  the  country  and  the  stability  of  its  insti- 
tutions, upon  which  his  own  opinion  is  not  clear  and 
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decided.  The  repeated  profession  of  deference  for 
the  opinions  of  congress,  would  be  . received  with 
more  respectful  acceptance,  but  for  cotite.inporane- 
ous  unofficial  expositions  of  the  writer’s  real  senti- 
ments towards  the  legislature  of  the  Union,  address- 
ed not  to  them,  but  to  private  individuals  and  convi- 
vial assemblies,  and  by  them  paraded  forth  in  the 
public  journals  of  the  daily  press  to  the  world.  It 
would  also  be  better  entitled  to  the  credit  of  sinceri- 
ty, but  for  the  countervailing  compliment  to  the  re- 
spectability of  opinion  against  the  constitutionality  of 
the  bill,  thereby  instigating  and  fomenting  that  fac- 
tious resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  most  impor- 
tant provision  of  the  law,  of  which  the  trumpet  has 
been  already  sounded  in  two  of  the  states,  and  which 
threatens  a conflict  at  the  organization  of  this  house 
in  the  next  congress,  to  which  no  friend  to  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  Union  can  look  forward  but  with 
melancholy  foreboding. 

The  committee  consider  the  act  of  the  president, 
notified  by  him  to  the  house  of  representatives  in  his 
message  of  the  25th  u It. , as  authorised  by  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  pernicious  in 
its  immediate  operation,  and  imminently  dangerous 
in  its  tendencies.  They  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  house  to  protest  against  it,  and  to  place  upon 
their  journal  an  earnest  remonstrance  against  its 
ever  being  again  repeated.  They  report,  therefore, 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved , That  the  house  of  representatives  consi- 
der the  act  of  ihe  president  of  the  United  States,  no- 
tified to  them  by  his  message  of  the  25th  nit.  viz:  his 
causing  to  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  with  the  act  of  congress  entitled,  “an  act 
for  an  apportionment  of  representatives  among  the 
several  states  according  to  the  sixth  census,”  approv- 
ed and  signed  by  him,  an  exposition  of  his  reasons 
for  giving  to  the  said  act  his  sanction,  as  unwarrant- 
ed by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
injurious  to  the  public  interest,  and  of  evil  example 
for  the  future;  and  the  house  do  hereby  solemnly 
protest  against  the  said  act  of  the  president,  and 
against  ever  being  repeated  or  adduced  as  a prece- 
dent hereafter. 


THE  KB  VENUE  BILE. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  BOTTS. 

IN’  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE  HOUSE,  JULY  11,  1842. 

Pvlr.  Botts,  after  observing  that  until  he  heard  the 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Holmes)  this  morning,  he  had  not  been  aware 
that  there  was  any  constitutional  impediment  in  the 
mind  of  any  member  to  the  passage  of  this  bill — 
that  those  gentlemen  who  were  in  favor  of  direct 
taxation,  which  he  believed  was  a favorite  theory 
with  the  gentleman  who  had  just  taken  his  seat, 
(Mr.  Lewis)  never  denied  the  constitutional  power 
of  this  house  to  lay  duties  for  the  support  of  go- 
vernment— proceeded  to  say  that  the  bill  professed  to 
be  a bill  for  revenue,  and  not  for  protection.  Had 
any  gentleman  expressed  his  belief  that  it  would 
raise  more  revenue  than  was  necessary  for  an  eco- 
nomical support  of  government?  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Lewis)  had  expressed  his  fear 
that  it  would  not.  raise  enough  for  this  purpose;  and 
the  gentleman  forgot  the  debt  of  $17,000,000  con- ; 
traded  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  extravagances] 
to  which  he  was  so  warmly  attached. 

Mr.  B.  would  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  bill, 
but  would  present  his  general  views,  and  the  views  j 
of  those  he  represented,  in  reference  to  the  passage 
of  a tariff  bill.  He  wished  a bill  to  raise  revenue 
'enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  government;  not  for  a 
parsimonious  and  niggardly  administration,  but  | 
for  a fair  and  liberal,  and  at  the  same  time  economi- 
cal administration  of  government;  and  in  laying  du- 
ties for  this  purpose,  he  wished  to  see-such  a dis- 
crimination made  as  would  furnish  incidental  pro- 
tection not  to  one,  but  to  every  branch  of  the  indus- 
try of  the  country. 

His  chief  object  in  addressing  the  committee  was 
to  show  the  indispensable  necessity  of  passing  a re- 
venue bill;  to  show  that  there  was  at  this  time  no 
revenue  in  existence — no  legal  authority  for  collect- 
ing a dollar;  that  the  government  was  wasting  away 
its  means;  that  it  was  deprived  of  its  rightful  reve- 
nue, and  that  millions  of  money  would  be,  as  has 
been  the  case  already,  lost  to  government,  unless 
some  revenue  bill  should  pass  which  should  immedi- 
ately receive  the  sanction  of  the  executive. 

Mr.  B.  desired  to  call  attention  to  the  famous  com- 
promise act,  and  to  show  from  that  act  as  well  as 
from  the  debates  accompanying  it,  that  future  legis- 
lation prior  to  30th  June,  1842,  was  intended  by 
those  who  passed  'll  as  indispensible  to  authorise  the 
collection  of  duties.  He  read  at  some  length  from 
the  debates  on  that  bill  of  Mr.  Clay  and  others  in 
proof  of  this  fact.  He  was  aware  that  this  admin- 
istration had  obtained  the  legal  opinion  of  the  altor- 


I ney  general  of  the  United  States,  which  he  had 

j read  with  some  care,  and  he  must  sav  With  some  as- 
tonishment. He  was  not  aware  that  that  gentle- 
man, before  he  was  elevated  to  the  high  post  which 
he  occupied,  was  remarkably  distinguished  for  his 
legal  acumen,  and  without  intending  any  disrespect 
to  him,  he  must  say. that  in  his  opinion  that  gentle- 
man was  better  qualified  to  occupy  the  post  of  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  oratory  than  of  the  law  officer 
of  government. 

Mr.  B.  cared  not  for  the  opinions  of  those  who 
debated  this  question  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  act,  or  for  the  opinions  of  the  attorney  general 
or  executive  on  this  question.  He  looked  to  the  law, 
and  would  undertake  to  show  from  the  law  itself 
that  there  was  no  authority,  but  that  there  was  an 
usurpation  of  power  and  a violation  of  all  law  in  the 
attempt  made  on  the  part  of  the  executive  t.o  collect 
duties.  Mr.  R.  read  from  the  first,  third,  and  fifth 
sections  of  the  bill,  showing  that  it  provided  ex- 
pressly that  after  the  30th  of  June,  1842,  duties 
were  to  be  assessed  “under  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  law.  He  also  referred  to  the  fact 
that  when  the  bill  was  under  consideration,  Mr. 
Dickerson,  of  New  Jersey,  moved  a proposition  to 
strikeout,  the  word  “law,”  and  insert  “secretary  of 
the  treasury  with  the  approbation  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States,”  so  as  to  transfer  these  regula- 
tions to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  president. 
The  motion  failed.  Mr.  Tyler  was  then  a member 
of  the  senate,  and  present  when  that  debate  took 
place;  and  notwithstanding  his  knowledge  of  that 
proposition,  he  now  undertook,  with  his  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  to  prescribe  these  regulations. 

Mr.  B.  maintained  that  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  action  of  the  executive  on  this  bill,  in- 
| volved  Uie  whole  question  of  taxation.  It  was  a 
j struggle  between  the  legislative  and  executive  pow- 
j ers  over  the  whole,  subject  of  taxation.  Where  was 
'the  limitation  to  the  power  the  president  claimed 
over  this  subject?  By  the  compromise  act  itself  the 
power  was  taken  from  government  after  the  30th  of 
June,  1842,  to  levy  duties  except  by  such  regula- 
tions as  might  be  prescribed  by  law.  Thus,  con- 
gress had  failed  to  establish  such  regulations.  It.  had 
not  failed  in  the  attempt;  it  had  discharged  its  duty 
in  passing  a temporary  bill,  continuing  the  laws  ip 
force  on  the  30th  of  June.  That  bill  had  not  met 
the  executive  sanction,  and  the  government  was 
i about  to  lose  millions  and  millions  in  the  collection 
of  revenue.  He  maintained  not  only  that  every  ar- 
ticle that  had  entered  our  ports  since  the  30th  <jf 
June,  and  that  should  enter  them  until  the  passage  of 
a revenue  bill,  entered  free  of  duty,  but  that  many 
millions  of  dollars  might  be  drawn  from  the  treasury 
in  the  shape  of  drawbacks.  Before  it  was  possible 
to  pass  a revenue  law  to  meet  the  executive  sanc- 
tion, it  was  in  the  power  of  the  New  Orleans  mer- 
chants, for  instance,  to  export  ten,  fifty,  and  per- 
haps one  hundred  millions  of  goods  to  Havana,  to 
receive  the  drawback  on  them,  and  then  to  import 
them  again  free  of  duty.  So  that  the  government 
bore  not  only  the  duty  on  those  now  coming  in  but 
was  liable  to  lose  that  which  had  already  been  col- 
lected, and  that  was  the  responsibility  that  maniac 
at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue  (for  Mr.  B.  could 
call  him  nothing  less)  had  taken  on  him. 

Mr.  B.  was  sometimes  asked  where  was  the  re- 
medy for  this  usurpation  of  the  taxing  power?  Let 
them  talk  no  more  about  stamp  acts  or  the  tea  tax, 
when  this  house  would  sit  silently  by  and  fold  its 
arms  in  acquiescence  and  ask  where  is  the  remedy 
for  tills  gross  usurpation  of  the  whole  taxing  power, 
for  this  right,  whicli  the. executive  claimed  to  issue 
his  circulars  to'the  ports  of  the  United  States,  di- 
recting one  day  tiiat  a duty  of  twenty  per  cent,,  the 
next  day  that  a duty  of  sixteen  per  cent.,  and  the 
day  after  that  a duty  of  five  or  of  fifty  per  cent.,  ac- 
cording to  his  pleasure,  should  be  levied.  There  was 
no  limit  to  his  authority,  if  he  had  the  right  to  col- 
lect a dollar  of  duty.  Here  they  sat  and  asked 
themselves  what  is  the  remedy?  Was  there  no  re- 
medy? Did  the  constitution  prescribe  no  remedy? 
Was  this  man  to  excuse  himself  by  asserting  that 
-this  was  the  construction  of  his  law  officer  or  of 
himself  on  this  law?  Was  there  any  outrage  which 
he  could  commit  that  might  not  be  excused  on  the 
same  ground— on  the  ground  that  it  was  his  con- 
struction of  the  law?  Was  not  he  responsible  for 
his  misconstruction  of  law — for  the  misconstruction 
of  his  law  officer?  Yes,  sir,  said  Mr.  Botts,  and  I 
proclaim  now',  if  there  is  any  spark  of  spirit,  manli- 
less  or  freedom  in  this  house,  that  they  vvill  exer- 
cise, that  remedy  at  the  proper  time. 

Impeachment,  was  the  remedy,  and  the  only  reme- 
dy save  that  of  revolution,  and  he  declared  that 
it  was  his  sincere  belief  (and  gentlemen  might  not 
take  it  an  idle  declaration)  that  if  this  usurpation  of 
power  were  suffered  by  the  house,  six  months  would 
not  pass  over  their  heads  before  they  saw  ten  thou- 


sand bright  bayonets  glittering  on  Pennsylvania  ave- 
nue- He  had  no  idea  that  the  people  of  the  country 
would  submit  to  it. 

But  there  were  great  difficulties  in  tne  way  of  im- 
peachment. There  were  some  of  his  friends  (Mr. 
B.  was  understood  to  say)  who  concurred  with  him, 
but  he  disclaimed  for  his  party  any  participation  in 
the  design  of  impeachment,  or  in  the  midnight  cau- 
cuses that  had  at  any  time  been  held,  as  had  been 
rumored.  As  the  secretary  of  the  navy  had  claim- 
ed to  be  the  first  to  raise  the  flag  of  disunion  in  Vir- 
ginia, so  Mr.  B.  claimed  to  be  the  first  to  raise  the 
(lag  of  impeachment  in  this  house.  He  was  alone 
in  it.  As  an  American  citizen,  independent  of  being 
a representative  of  a free  people,  he  would  resist 
this  executive  assumption  of  power  as  long  as  he 
had  a voice  to  raise  against  it.  Difficulties  were  in 
the  way,  and  the  fear  that  they  could  not  succeed, 
was  an  argument  with  gentlemen.  All  that  he  pro- 
posed to  do  when  the  proper  time  arrived,  was  to 
prefer  charges  against  the  president — to  ask  this 
house  to  appoint  a committee  with  power  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
those  charges,  and  to  let  the  testimony  collected  go 
before  the  senate.  If  these  charges  were  sustained, 
he  would  trust  to  the  senate  to  perform  their  duty. 
For  thirteen  years  the  president  of  the  United  States 
had  been  rioting  in  lawless  power.  It  was  time  to 
arrest  it.  He  would  not  give  the  snap  of  his  finger 
for  the  government  if  it  were  not  arrested. 

What  were  the  objections  of  the  president  to  the 
passage  of  the  lawtliey  had  sent  him?  That  it  vio- 
lated the  compromise  act  of  1833.  He  did  not  pre- 
tend to  interpose  any  constitutional  difficulty.  How- 
ever obnoxious  the  sentiment  might  be  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  country  from  which  he  came,  he  utterly 
rejected  and  repudiated  the  idea  that  any  compro- 
mise bill  passed  by  this  or  any  other  congress  was  to 
have  a binding  effect  on  him  or  his  successors.  Was 
the  compromise  act  any  thing  more  than  any  revenue 
act  passed  for  ten  years  only?  It  had  no  more  bind- 
ing fdree  than  this  tariff  act,  which  was  a compro- 
mise, would  have  on  their  successors.  How  did  they 
pass  any  bill  except  by  compromise — .by  the  surren- 
der one  to  the  other  of  their  various  difficulties  and 
objections? 

Mr.  B.  expressed  his  great  regret  that  the  com- 
promise act  ever  received  the  sanction  of  congress, 
or  of  the  president.  He  believed  it  one  of  the  most 
unwise  and  unrighteous  measures  which  ever  met 
the  sanction  of  the  great  and  distinguished  statesman 
whose  head  had  been  crowned  with  laurels  for  the 
part  he  took  in  it — he  meant  Mr.  Clay;  not  only  on 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  but  as  a de- 
structive precedent  with  regard  to  difficulties  in  one 
state  which  it  was  designed  to  remedy.  They  had 
seen  what  had  been  its  effects  recently  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  they  would  continue  until  it  met  the 
general  repudiation  of  the  country. 

But  this  law  violated  the  compromise  of  1841  in 
the  distribution  act  which  passed  thi3  house.  The 
president  had  been  pleased  to  call  this  a compromise. 
Would  any  gentleman  friendly  to  the  executive  be 
pleased  to  tell  him  who  were  the  parties  to  the  com- 
promise? He  was  here  and  heard  of  no  compromise. 
The  compromise  was  this:  there  was  a senator  from 
Georgia  and  a senator  from  Virginia,  who  would 
not  vote  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  without  imposing 
on  it  this  limitation  of  20  per  cent.  It  passed  the 
senate  thus,  and  came  to  the  house.  And  was  it  not 
proclaimed,  not  only  on  this  flior,  but  in  the  senate, 
that  when  they  had  the  power  they  would  repeal  that 
limitation?  and  was  it  not  then  the  confident  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  have  two  whig  senators  from 
Tennessee  at  this  session  of  congress?  They  took 
the  bill  with  the  amendment  rather  than  not  at  all. 

The  president  made  another  objection  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  i.  e.  that  it  did  not  repeal  the  dis- 
tribution act.  The  president’s  objections  to  the  dis- 
tribution act  grew  out  of  the  existing  state  of  the 
treasury  department.  Mr.  B.  refered  to  the  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  for  the  postponement  of  the  first  in- 
stalment of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  from  the  1st 
July  to  1st  August,  to  give  time  to  replenish  the 
treasury.  But  the  president  to  carry  out  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  distribution  law,  vetoed  the  bill,  and  made 
it  imperative  to  make  this  distribution;  arid,  when 
he  was  in  Richmond  a week  ago,  a letter  had  been 
received  from  one  of  the  acting  agents  of  govern- 
ment inquiring  who  was  entitled  to  receive  that 
state’s  quota?  This  was  to  be  forced  on  them  by  a 
man  who  professed  to  be  opposed  to  distribution  al- 
together. 

The  president  put  his  veto  on  no  ground  of  a vio- 
lation of  the  constitution.  Had  lie  not  been  a pecu- 
liar friend  of  distribution?  Mr.  B.  briefly  examined 
the  policy  and  benefits  of  this  scheme,  and  pronoun- 
ced the  repeal  or  suspension  of  it  to  be  an  attempt 
to  rob  or  plunder  the  poor  man  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rich. 
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But  the  president  had  told  them  that  he  surrender- 
ed his  constitutional  doubts  on  a late  bill — the  appor- 
tionment bill — in  deference  to  the  will  of  the  legisla- 
ture, as  expressed  by  the  passage  of  that  law,  and 
signed  the  bill.  Yet,  on  this  other  bill  of  such  infi- 
nite magnitude,  involving  the  whole  power  of  taxa- 
tion, the  whole  revenues  of  the  country,  the  presi- 
dent told  them  that  he  had  no  constitutional  difficul- 
ties, btft  interposed  his  objections  on  the  grounds  of 
expediency,  and  undertook  to  threaten  this  house, 
while  legislating  on  this  great  and  important  subject, 
with  the  exercise  of  another  veto.  The  legislature 
of  the  country  was  threatened  in  advance  with  the 
exercise  of  the  veto  power  unless  it  submitted  to  ex- 
ecutive dictation.  This  country  was  but  58  years 
old;  it  was  now  in  its  infancy,  and  at  this  early  stage 
of  our  history  was  the  legislature  to  submit  to  the 
dictation  of  the  executive,  and,  as  the  gentleman  be- 
fore said,  of  such  an  executive  too?  If  the  president's 
path  was  laid  out  before  him,  INI r.  B.’s  was  laid  out 
also.  Would  they  agree  to  strike  out  this  distribu- 
tion clause  at  the  dictation  of  the  executive?  For  his 
part,  he  would  die  in  his  tracks  before  he  would. — 
He  would  vote  for  no  revenue  bill  on  earth  that  did 
not  suspend  the  20  per  cent,  clause  in  the  distribu- 
tion bill;  and,  until  we  had  the  means  of  raising  re- 
venue, he  would  vote  for  no  appropriations.  We  had 
$17,000,000  debt  authorised,  and  until  we  had  the 
means  not  only  of  meeting  the  interest  but  the  prin- 
cipal, he  never  would  vote  for  the  appropriation  of 
a dollar:  he  would  see  how  Mr.  Tyler  got  along  with- 
out money.  If  he  could  carry  on  the  government 
without  money,  Mr.  B.  proclaimed  here  in  his  place 
that  they  would  make  him  the  next  president. 

It  had  been  said  that  this  bill  was  framed  with  an 
express  reference  to  eliciting  a conflict  with  the  ex- 
ecutive. Mr.  B.  did  not  wish  to  use  any  harsh  lan- 
guage. And  yet  he  could  not  help  saying  that  the 
man  who  talked  in  that  way  asserted  what  he  knew 
to  be  false.  He  did  not  know  that  it  had  been  said 
on  this  floor;  but  if  it  had,  he  did  not  take  this  decla- 
ration back.  It  was  within  the  knowledge  of  every 
member  of  this  house  that  it  was  apprehended  by 
some  that  the  bill  in  its  original  shape  would  be  ve- 
toed, and  when  it  went  to  the  senate  they  struck  out 
the  provision  of  the  house  and  substituted  another  for 
the  express  purpose  of  avoiding  a veto.  It  had  pass- 
ed, as  did  tiie  bank  bill  of  1841,  with  a provision 
placed  in  it  for  the  express  object  of  avoiding  a con- 
flict with  the  executive  department. 

In  regard  to  the  state  of  parties,  Mr.  B.  had  but  a 
remark  to  make.  He  had  seen  it  stated  in  the  pub-  j 
lie  prints,  and  in  some  private  letters  of  members  on  ! 
this  floor,  that  this  congress  was  totally  neglecfulofi 
its  duty  to  the  public  interests,  and  that  every  ques- j 
tion  was  decided  with  reference  to  the  chances  of  I 
the  presidential  candidates.  It  did  not  become  him  1 
to  speak  for  the  whole  party,  but  for  himself,  (and 
he  believed  he  was  universally  charged  with  being 
the  root  and  foundation  of  all  conspiracies  in  this 
house),  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  and  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  course  of  action  of  other  gentlemen 
with  whom  he  was  associated,  he  undertook  to  say 
that  this  charge  was  utterly  groundless.  He  never 
had,  in  a single  instance,  heard  a1  whisper  from  any 
member  of  the  whig  party,  on  the  decision  of  any 
question  submitted  for  their  consideration,  as  to  its 
effect  on  the  presidential  election.  Yet  they  were 
charged  with  it  throughout  the  country,  and  by  men 
of  his  party  on  this  floor.  Let  those  gentlemen  tell 
with  whom 'they  had  conversed  on  this  question  in 
reference  to  the  bearing  the  passage  of  this  or  that 
measure  would  have  on  any  presidential  candidate. 

The  hour  having  expired,  Mr.  B.  resumed  his  seat. 
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SENATE. 

July  14.  The  president  of  the  senate  laid  before 
the  body  a communication  from  the  president  of  the 
United  States  made  in  compliance  with  a resolution- 
of  the  llih  inst.  calling  for  the  correspondence  in  re- 
lation to  our  affairs  with  Mexico. 

Portions  thereof  were  read. 

Mr.  Preston  rose  to  enforce  various  points  in  this 
very  grave  matter.  He  insisted,  as  before,  that  there 
could  be  no  question  of  the  high  moderation  and  for- 
bearance with  which  we  have  met,  on  the  part  of 
Mexico,  a series  of  injuries  and  indignities,  such  as 
it  would  have  been  utterly  disgraceful  to  bear,  ex- 
cept from  a nation  .whose  feeble  and  embarrassed 
state  made  concessions  and  patience  a matter  of  mag- 
nanimity in  a country  so  much  more  powerful  and 
secure.  Had  such  acts  been  committed  or  such  lan- 
guage been  used  against  us  by  any  of  the  large  Euro- 
pean slums,  they  would  have  ktepu  met,  by  every  citi- 
zen of  this  country,  with  one  general  burst  of  indigna- 
tion, one  general  clamor  for  reparation  or  vengeance. 


Our  conduct,  as  between  Mexico  artd  Texas,  had,  he 
said,  been  but  that  of  the  chief  commercial  states  of 
Europe.  Like  us,  they  had  recognised  the  indepen- 
dence of  Texas.  This  existed,  in  fact;  and  its  re- 
cognition was  therefore  no  matter  of  national  offence: 
or,  if  such  in  us,  was  equally  so  against  all  other 
powers  recognising  it.  Wc  had,  he  said,  displayed 
a moderation  the  most  determined  towards  Mexico, 
such  as  would  have  dishonored  us,  if  practised  to- 
wards any  but  a feeble  power.  We  had  submitted 
to  the  most  singular  diplomatic  indignities,  w hile  the 
cry  of  our  plundered  citizens  was  constantly  piercing 
our  ears.  Did  me  proceed,  like  the  French  to  nego- 
tiate with  a fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz.  No; 
we  forbore,  while  our  impoverished  countrymen  were 
knocking  at  our  doors  for  national  redress.  In  the 
midst  of  these  acts  of  forbearance,  the  Mexican  mi- 
nister quits  the  country,  by  a sort  of  flight,  leaving 
behind  him  a public  libel  against  us.  Still,  pocket- 
ing this  studied  insult,  we  enter  into  a convention  for 
the  liquidation  of  these  claims  of  our  people.  What 
a scene  then  ensues!  We  appoint,  under  the  treaty, 
fair  and  proper  commissioners,  while  they,  to  this 
judicial  board,  this  mixed  commission,  delegate  diplo- 
matic agents,  directed  to  hear  no  evidence  nor  argu- 
ment, and  to  dispute  every  claim!  All  claims  are 
thus  referred  to  the  umpire.  Every  delay  is  mean- 
while used  to  spin  out  the  lime,  so  that  as  many  eases 
as  possible  might  be  excluded  by  the  termination  of 
the  commission.  The  documentary  testimony  which, 
when  called  upon,  Mexico  bad  bound  herself  to  sup- 
ply from  her  archives,  was  in  no  instance  supplied,  or 
only  in  a mutilated  state.  Finally,  $2,51)6,000  of 
claims  are  adjudicated,  while  above  $10,000,000 
more  remain  referred  to  the  umpire,  but  undecided. 
And  now  after  these  long  delays,  these  efforts  in 
every  way  to  embarrass,  to  harass,  and  to  defeat  the 
claimants,  by  every  unjust  device,  what  is  the  result 
even  as  to  those  whose  claims  have  been  adjudged? 
Go  into  the  market  and  learn  the  value  of  this  Mexi- 
can scrip!  See  what  Mexican  redress  affords  to  your 
plundered,  your  beggared  citizens!  Yet  we  have  not 
flamed  out;  we  have  not  complained;  we  have  not 
even  made  a demand  on  Mexico  for  the  amount  ad- 
judicated under  this  convention. 

Meantime  Mexico  has  no  diplomatic  agent  amongst 
us.  One  has  come  to  the  country,  but  avoids  becom- 
ing fully  accredited,  and  enters,  en  attendant,  into  a 
sort  of  unauthorised  belligerency  with  us.  We 
should,  as  long  as  it  is  possible,  forbear  towards  a 
sister  republic;  but  we  shall,  at  last,  be  compelled  to 
chastise  a government  that  only  repays  our  kindness 
with  wrongs,  and  our  moderation  with  insults.  Mr. 
P.  moved  the  reference  of  the  correspondence  to  the 
committee  of  foreign  relations. 

Mr.  Sevier  spoke  with  approval  of  the  tone  of  the 
papers,  also  of  the  documents  written  by  the  secretary 
in  relation  to  the  Creole,  arid  they  were  the  only  docu- 
ments from  that  quarter  of  which  complaint  could  not 
be  made.  Mr.  S.  complained,  however,  that  less  spirit 
had  been  shown  towards  G. Britain,  whose  conduct  had 
been  far  more  offensive  than  that  of  Mexico.  He 
was  opposed  to  flaming  out  against  an  imbecile  pow- 
er, while  we  fold  our  arms  against  a more  powerful 
offender.  He  would  support  the  government  in  main- 
taining its  dignity  towards  both  of  those  nations. 

Mr.  Crittenden  said  that  he  should  have  regretted 
very  much  to  have  seen  any  heroic  blustering  to- 
wards a power  so  little  formidable  as  Mexico.  Let 
that  republic  bluster  if  she  pleased;  but  he  was  glad 
to  see  that  the  maxim  of  the  noble  Roman  had  been 
pursued:  “To  strike  those  in  arms,  but  to  spare  the 
fallen.”  He  was  indeed  rejoiced  to  see  in  tiiis  case 
that  the  maxim  had  been  observed. 

Mr.  Linn  said  that  there  was  a another  matter,  not 
alluded  to  in  the  correspondence,  which  was  the 
treatment  of  our  official  agent  at  Santa  Fe. 

The  papers  were  referred  to  the  committee  on  fo- 
reign relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

After  the  consideration  of  private  bills  the  senate 
went  into  executive  session  and,  subsequently  thereto, 
adjourned. 

J uvy  15.  Mr.  Calhoun  presented  a memorial  from 
citizens  of  Florida,  praying  that  the  territory  may 
be  admitted  into  the  union  as  a state. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  from  the  committee  on  pub- 
lic lands,  to  whom  had  been  referred  the  opinion  of 
the  secretary  of  war  that  the  lead  mines  in  the  state 
of  Illinois  and  the  territories  of  Wiskonsan  and  Iowa, 
could  be  sold  under  existing  laws  as  other  public 
lands,  and  to  whom  were  also  referred  several  peti- 
tions and  memorials  relative  to  the  sale  of  the  mine- 
ral lands  in  said  slate  and  territories,  reported  a bill 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  S.  said  a majority  of  the  committee  consider- 
ed it  very  doubtlui.  to  say  the  least,  vvhefl.er  any 
such  authority  existed  by  law  at  this  tune  as  was 
contended  for  by  the  secretary  of  war;  and  they  all 

concurred  fully  in  the  opinion  that  no  sale  should 
tak6  place  under  doubtful  powers.  1 h6  committee 
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had  instructed  him  to  report  the  bill,  which  he  should 
now  do.  He  was  not  sure  that  it  would  prove  satis- 
factory to  the  senate,  but  itembodied  the  views  of  a 
majority  of  the  committee.  Tiie  subject  had  been 
found  to  be  a difficult  one,  and  when  the  bill  came 
up  for  action  he  should  call  the  special  attention  of 
the  senate  to  its  provisions. 

The  bill  to  confirm  claims  to  lands  in  the  district 
between  the  Rio  Hondo  and  the  Sabine  rivers,  was 
considered  in  committee  of  the  whole  and  ordered  to 
be  engrossed. 

The  bill  directing  an,  edition  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  be  compiled  and  printed,  and  for 
the  distribution  thereof,  was  discussed  at  some  length, 
amended  in  several  particulars,  and  ordered  to  be 
engrossed. 

The  bill  to  raise  a new  regiment  and  to  organize 
a corps  of  horse  artillery  was  called  up,  when  Mr. 
Archer  said  that  the  committee  on  military  affairs  had 
no  disposition  to  press  the  bill,  and  it  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Merrick,  the  senate  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  executive  business,  and 
after  some  time  spent  therein,  adjourned. 

July  16.  The  bill  to  authorise  the  adjustment  of 
claims  for  property  destroyed  by  military  operations 
J in  Florida,  was  taken  up,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Graham, 
and,  after  having  been  debated  at  considerable  length, 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

The  following  bill  was  considered  in  committee  of 
the  whole  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

The  bill  to  authorise  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
to  make  an  arrangement  or  compromise  with  any  of 
the  sureties  on  bonds  given  to  the  United  States  by 
Samuel  Swartwout,  late  collector  of  the  customs  for 
the  port  of  New  York. 

The  following  bills  were  read  a third  time  and 
passed: 

The  bill  to  confirm  the  claims  to  land  in  the  dis- 
trict between  the  Rio  Hondo  and  Sabine  rivers. 

The  bill  directing  an  edition  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  be  compiled  and  printed,  and  for 
[the  distribution  thereof. 

The  bill  to  abolish  the  office  of  the  commissary 
general  of  purchases,  the  bill  to  establish  a corps  of 
sappers,  miners,  and  pontoniers,  and  the  bill  in  addi- 
tion to  an  act  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  useful 
arts,  were  laid  on  the  table. 

The  bill  providing  for  the  publication  of  an  edition 
of  18,000  copies  of  the  laws  regulating  the  post  office 
department,  came  up  in  its  order,  as  in  committee  of 
the  whole;  and  after  having  been  explained  by  Mr. 
Merrick,  who  contended  for  the  necessity  of  the  pub- 
lication, and  opposed  by  Messrs.  King  and  Sevier, 

Mr.  Evans  desired  to  examine  the  bill,  as  it  involv- 
ed a considerable  expenditure  of  money;  and,  with 
; that  view,  he  moved  an  adjournment;  which  motion 
being  agreed  to. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

July  18.  Mr.  Wright  presented  a petition  from 
Aaron  Leggett,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
claimants  under  the  Mexican  treaty,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  partial  award  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners to  settle  the  claims  of  our  citizens  against 
Mexico. 

The  memorial  goes  into  the  history  of  the  subject 
and  presents  considerations  in  reference  to  the  de- 
pressed value  of  the  certificates,  and  asks  congress  to 
take  measures  to  secure  their  payment. 

Also,  from  ship  owners,  merchants  and  exporters 
of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country  against 
a restrictive  tariff,  as  highly  destructive  to  the  ag- 
riculturalists, ship  owners  and  exporters. 

A message  was  received  from  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives announcing  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide revenue  from  imports  and  to  change  and  modify 
existing  laws  imposing  duties  on  imports,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  bill  was  read  a first  and  second  time  by  its 
title,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Evans,  was  referred  to 
the  committee  on  finance  aud  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  King, 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  Jay  before  the  senate  the  agreement 
made  vvith  Casper  W.  Wever  in  1832  for  his  ser- 
vices in  superintending  the  work  on  Pennsylvania 
avenue,  together  with  the  correspondence  of  the 
committees  with  said  Wever,  showing  the  duties  he 
performed,  the  length  of  time  he  was  employed,  the 
amount  of  money  paid  him,  and  whether  he  perform- 
ed the  service  in  person  or  by  deputy,  and  if  by 
deputy  the  amount  paid  to  him. 

Resolved,  That  lie  cause  to  be  furnished  a state- 
ment showing  who  were  the  bidders  for  Macadamis- 
ing the  avenue,  tiie  amount  of  each  hid,  and  tiie 
sums  paid  to.  each  contractor  over  and  .above  the 
amount  of  tiieir  respective  contracts. 

Mr.  Benton  called  up  his  proposition  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a bill  for  the  rep5,3!  of  the  bankrupt  afft. 
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Mr.  B.  addressed  the  senate  at  great  length  on  the 

Mr.  Berrien  made  a brief  reply  against  granting 
leave  at  this  late  stage  of  the  session,  and  the  ques- 
tion on  leave  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  de- 
cided in  the  negative  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Buchanan, 
Calhoun,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  Graham, King,  Linn, -Mc- 
Roberts,  Rives,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Conn.  Sprague, 
Sturgeon,  Walker,  Wilcox,  Woodbury,  Wright, 

Young — 21.  . 

NAYS Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien,  Choate, 

Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans, 
Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Merrick,  Miller, 
Morehead,  Porter,  Simmons,  Smith,  of  Ind.  White, 
Woodbridge — 21. 

The  leave  required  two-thirds  under  the  rule. 

After  the  consideration  of  private  bills  the  senate 
then  adjourned. 

July  19.  Mr.  Buchanan  presented  a memorial 
from  James  Conner,  stating  a discovery  which  it  had 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  make  known  to  him,  con- 
sistin0"  of  a peculiar  form  of  steam  boiler,  by  which 
the  greatest  saving  can  be  effected  to  the  govern- 

The  memorialist  states  that  the  steamers  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  have  boilers  which  cost  $80,000 
and  $87,000,  while  he  will  give  security  to  construct 
for  the ' government  boilers  of  equal  capacity  and 
possessing  all  other  advantages  for  $20,000  each. 

Mr.  Bates,  from  the  committee  on  pensions,  pre- 
sented the  following  joint  resolution: 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 

the  United  Stales  of  America  in  congress  assembled,  That 

the  benefits  of  the  act  entitled  “an  act  granting  half 
pay  and  pensions  to  certain  widows,”  approved  the 
7th  day  of  July,  1838,  shall  not  be  withheld  from 
any  widow  whose  husband  died  after  the  -passage  of 
the  act  of  June  7,  1832,  and  before  the  act  of  July  7, 

1838,  if  otherwise  entitled  to  the  same. 

Mr.  Crittenden  from  the  committee  on  the  judiciary, 
presented  without  amendment,  the  bill  to  amend  the 
act  entitled  “an  act  supplementary  to  the  act  entitled 
an  act  to  amend  the  act  to  amend  the  judicial  system 
of  the  United  States.” 

This  bill  is  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  this  day 

next  week.  . , , , 

Mr.  Preston,  agreeably  to  notice,  introduced  on 
leave  the  following  joint  resolution: 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  congrass  assembled,  That 
ali  sums  hereafter  appropriated  to  carry  into  effect 
treaties  for  the  extinguishment  of  Indian  titles  to 
land  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  treasury  out  of  the 
sales  of  lands  acquired  by  the  treaty  under  which 
the  appropriation  is  made. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Linn,  the  question  oil  its 
second  reading  was  deferred  until  to-morrow  in  order 
to  make  it  a test  question,  when  the  senate  may  be 
fully  attended.  . . , 

Alter  passing  several  private  bills,  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 

July  20.  Mr.  Choate  presented  a memorial  from 
citizens  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  against  the 
drawback  allowed  by  the  present  laws  on  the  expor- 
tation of  rum  distilled  from  molasses.  “It  operates  as 
a bounty  for  the  encouragement  ol  that  branch  of 
commerce,  and  since  1S40  and  1841,  more  than  a 
million  and  a half  gallons  of  rum  have  been  export- 
ed to  Asia,  Africa  and  the  Pacific  entailing  moral 
evils  upon  its  consumers.”  ' . . 

Mr.  Miller,  of  New  Jersey,  presented  a petition 
from  Sussex  and  Passaic  counties,  asking  an  in- 
crease ot  duties  on  bar  iron. 

Mr.  Crafts  presented  the  proceedings  in  conven- 
tion of  the  wool  growers  in  Vermont  in  favor  of  a 
duty  on.imporled  wool. 

Mr.  iVrUkt,  of  New  York,  presented  a remon- 
strance from  citizens  of  New  Vurk  against  the  pre- 
sent tariff  law  before  congress,  as  being  so  highly 

protective  as  to  banish  foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  Fallon  from  the  committee  on  public  lands 
presented  a report  asking  to  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  ol  the  message  ot  tlic  president 
in  relation  to  the  claims  of  the  Baron  Maison  de 

A°joint  resolution  directing  the  transfer  of  the 
stock  held  by  the  United  Stales  in  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal  company,  to  the  slate  of  Maryland, 
and  the  cities  of  Washington,  Georgetown  and  Alex- 
andria, on  certain  conditions,  was  amended  in  some 
slight  particulars  on  motion  of  Mr.  Merrick,  read  a 
third  tune  and  passed. 

A number  of  private  bills  were  considered  and 
disposed  of. 

Several  bills  in  relation  to  matters  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  were  then  disposed  ol,  and  tne  senate 
then  went  into  executive  session,  and  thereafter  ad- 
journed. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  July  14.  The  house  resolved  itself 
into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  un- 
ion, Mr.  McKennan,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  chair 
and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  “to  pro- 
vide revenue  from  imports,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

After  voting  upon  various  amendments  proposed, 
the  committee  rose,  and  reported  progress. 

The  speaker  then  laid  before  the  house  a commu- 
nication from  the  president  enclosing  correspondence 
with  the  Mexican  government  as  called  for,  which  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Adams,  was  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  foreign  affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  July  15.  Mr.  Moore,  of  Louisiana,  asked 
leave  to  offer,  with  a view  to  have  printed,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  tariff  bill,  and  expressed  his  desire  to 
make  certain  disclosures  in  relation  to  frauds  on  the 
revenue  connected  with  the  article  of  sugar.  Mr.  M. 
asked  that  the  amendment  might  be  read. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

Add  to  the  eighth  section: 

Provided  further,  That  an  inspection,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  may  pre- 
scribe, shall  be  made  of  all  sugars  and  molasses  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  prevent 
frauds,  and  the  introduction  of  sirup  of  cane  or  but- 
tery sirup  under  the  title  of  molasses,  or  other- 
wise. 

Add  to  the  fifteen  section: 

And  provided  further,  That  one  per  centum,  and  no 
more,  shall  be  retained  on  the  amount  of  drawbacks 
allowed  on  cotton  imported  from  Texas,  and  the  be- 
nefit of  drawback  shall  be  extended  to  all  foreign 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  exported,  inland,  to 
Texas  and  Mexico. 

And  the  question  being  taken,  the  house  refused  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

So  the  amendment  was  not  received. 

[The  following  is  the  statement  which  Mr.  Moore 
would  have  made  if  permitted: 

The  Island  of  Cuba  produces  about  three  hundred 
and  twenty  million  pounds  of  raw, sugar.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  calculation,  in  the  West  Indies 
1,000  pounds  of  raw  sugar  produces  33  gallons  of 
molasses;  at  this  rate  Cuba  produces  10,560,000  gal- 
lons. It  is  well  known  that  a large  quantity  is  dis- 
tilled in  that  island  into  taffa.  We  find  that  upwards 
of  2,000  pipes  of  taffia  has  been  exported  from  Ha- 
vana in  one  quarter;  it  may  safely  be  said  that  one 
fourth  of  the  molasses  produced  is  manufactured 
into  tajjiu  or  rum,  which  will  leave  7,920,000  gallons 
molasses  for  exportation.  The  custom  house  returns 
for  1840  show  that  15,377,778  gallons  of  molasses 
were  imported  from  Cuba  alone — 7,457,778  gallons 
more  than  is  produced  for  exportation.  The  pre- 
sumption is  that  this  amount  of  sirup  of  sugar  cane 
has  be  n brought  in  as  molasses.  If  this  supposition 
is  correct,  the  revenue  has  been  defrauded  in  1840 
of  from  eight  hundred  thousand  to  one  million  of 
dollars.] 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  the  house  resolved  it- 
self into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
union,  (Mr.  McKennan,  of  Fennsylania  in  the  chair),, 
and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  provide 
revenue  from  imports  and  to  change  and  modify  ex- 
isting laws  imposing  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Numerous  amendments  were  proposed  and  voted 
upon,  and  among  others,  one  by  Mr.  Gentry,  in  rela- 
tion to-the  state  debts,  and  another  by  Mr.  IV.  C- 
Johnson,  also  in  relation  to  the  state  debts. 

On  Mr.  \V.  C.  Johnson's  amendment  tellers  were 
ordered,  and  Messrs.  W.  C.  J.  and  Gentry  filed  off, 
arm  and  arm,  through  the  tellers,  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  amidst  roars  of  laughter;  the  affirmative 
vote  thus  standing  two. 

The  chairman  said  the  amendment  was  evidently 
lost,  without  a count  of  the  negative. 

Amendments  were  further  offered  by  Messrs.  Bee- 
son and  Cushing. 

„ Mr.  Cushing  moved  to  strike  out  the  25th  section; 
i.  e.  the  proviso  repealing  the  6th  section  of  the  dis- 
tribution law. 

The  vote  stood:  ayes  70,  noes  105. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

After  voting  upon  the  various  other  amend  ments  pro- 
posed, the  committee  rose,  and  reported  the  bill  and 
amendments  to  the  house,  which  on  motion  were  or- 
dered to  be  priuted,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  July  16.  Mr.  Adams,  from  the  select 
committee  appointed  under  the  resolution  submitted 
by  him,  and  to  which  was  referred  the  letter  of  the 
secretary  of  slate  transmitting  the  exposition  of  the 
reasons  of  the  president  filed  m that  department,  for 
giving  his  sane! ion  to  the  apportionment  bill,  asked 
leave  Lo  make  a report  thereon. 

The  report  concludes  with  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  read: 


Resolved,  That  the  house  of  representatives  consi- 
der the  act  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  no- 
tified to  them  by  his  message  of  the  25th  ultimo,  and 
in  his  causing  to  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  with  the  act  of  congress  entitled 
“An  act  for  the  apportionment  of  representatives 
among  the  several  states,  according  to  the  sixth  cen- 
sus,” approved  and  signed  by  him,  an  exposition  of 
his  reasons  for  giving  to  the.  said  act  his  sanction,  as 
ut)  warranted  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  injurious  to  the  public  interest,  and  of  evil 
example  for  the  future;  and  this  house  do  hereby  so- 
lemnly protest  against  the  said  act  of  the  president, 
and  against  its  ever  being  repeated  or  adduced  as  a 
precedent  hereafter. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Adams  the  report  was  laid  on  the 
table  and  ordered  to'  be  printed. 

The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  the  regular  morn- 
ing business,  being  reports  of  committees. 

And  the  first  business  in  that  order  regularly  be- 
fore the  house,  was  a report  made  “long  ago,”  from 
the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  setting  forth  that  it 
was  inexpedient,  at  this  time,  to  pass  any  law«  em- 
bracing corporations  within  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
to  provide  for  a uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  through- 
out the  United  States. 

And  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor, 
submitted  some  remarks.  Was  there;  (said  he)  any 
peculiar  claim  on  the  part  of  these  corporations  to 
indulgence.  On  the  other  hand  were  not  the  whole 
people,  if  possible,  even  more  interested  in  subject- 
ing them  to  the  operation  of  a bankrupt  law  than 
ordinary  debts?  [A  copy  of  the  tariff  bill  and  amend- 
ments having  been  received  from  the  printers,  the 
subject  was  passed  over,  and] 

The  house  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  “to  provide  revenue  from  imports  and  to  change 
and  modify  existing  laws,  &c.” 

And  the  question  being  taken,  “shall  the  main 
question  be  now  put?”  it  was  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

So  the  house  determined  that  the  main  question 
should  now  be  taken. 

The  house  first  then  concurred  in  or  rejected  vari- 
ous amendments  adopted  by  the  committee  and  among 
others,  the  36th  section  was  on  motion  of  Mr.  W.  C. 
Johnson  amended  as  follows: 

“And  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  shall,  with  hisYiext  annual 
report  to  congress,  report  the  number  and  names  of 
all  the  officers  and  persons  employed,  and  how  em- 
ployed, in  the  collection  and  protection  of  the  reve- 
nues, and  where  employed,  and  the  amount  paid  to 
each  officer  employed  by  a yearly  salary  or  other- 
wise. And  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  law 
no  collector,  receiver,  or  other  officer  connected  with 
the  collection  or  protection  of  the  revenues,  or  em- 
ployed in  any  manner  in  connexion  with  thi  collec- 
tion and  protection  of  the  revenue,  or  any  other  per- 
son or  persons,  shall  be  permitted  to  take,  draw,  or 
receive  the  amount  of  his  salary  or  compensation 
from  any  moneys  collected  or  received  from  the  re- 
venues of  the  government  before  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury, but  all  officers  or  persons  employed  in  the  col- 
lection or  protection  of  the  revenues  shall  be  paid 
at  the  treasury,  or  by  draft  from  the  treasury  on  col- 
lectors, receivers,  or  officers  or  agents  in  whose  hands 
government  moneys  may  be  placed  or  collected;  and 
all  such  accounts  shall  be  regularly  audited  in  the 
treasury;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  to  report  annually  the  names  and  employ- 
ments of  the  persons  whose  accounts  shall  be  thus 
audited,  and  the  amount,  and  for  what  paid,  to  each 
officer  and  person  whose  account  shall  be  thus  audit- 
ed in  the  treasury.”] 

The  amendments  having  been  disposed  of  and  the 
question,  now  on  its  engrossment  and  ordering  it  to  a 
third  reading,  beingtaken,  was  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  yeas  116,  nays  111. 

So  the  bill  was  ordered  to  a third  reading. 

Mr.  Weller  moved  that  the  house  adjourn;  which 
motion  was  rejected. 

And  the  hill  having  been  read  a third  time  by  its 
title,  and  ihe  question  being  “shall  this  bill  pass?” — > 

Mr.  Gentry  moved  that  it  be  recommitled  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union, 
witli  instructions  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
incorporating  therein  certain  provisions  which  he 
sent  to  the  chair:  [i.  e.  in  relation  to  state  debts.] 

Mr.  G.  said  he  did  not  intend  to  detain  the  house 
with  any  remarks.  He  had  submitted  this  amend- 
ment in  committee,  where  it  had  been  rejected;  and 
he  had  some  personal  motives  for  wishing  it  might 
appear  on  the  journal. 

Mr.  Morgan  demanded  the  previous  question. 

And  there  was  a second. 

And  the  main  question  was  ordered  to  be  now 
taken. 
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Mr.  A.  V.  Brown  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  thereon, 
which  were  ordered. 

And  the  question,  “shall  this  bill  pass?”  was  then 
taken,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative,  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Adams,  Allen,  L.  W.  Andrews, 
Sherlock  J.  Andrews,  Appleton,  Arnold,  Aycrigg, 
Badcoclc,  Baker,  Barnard,  Barton,  Birdseye,  Blair, 
Boardman,  Borden,  Bolts,  Briggs,  Brockway,  Bioiit 
son,  Jeremiah  Brown,  Burnell,  Calhoun,  Thomas  J. 
Campbell,  Childs,  Chittenden,  John  C.  Clark,  Staley 
N.  Clarke,  James  Cooper,  Cowen,  Cranston,  Cravens, 
Cushing,  Garrett  Davis,  John  Edwards,  Everett, 
Fessenden,  Fillmore,  A.  Lawrence  Foster,  Gates, 
Gentry,  Giddings,  Goggin,  PatrickG.  Goode,  Gra- 
ham, Granger,  Green,  Hall,  Halstead,  Howard, 
Hudson,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  James  Irvin,  Win.  W. 
Irwin,  James,  William  Cost  Johnson,  Isaac  D.  Jones, 
John  P.  Kennedy,  Lane,  Linn,  McKennan,  Thomas 
F.  Marshall,  Samson  Mason,  Mathiot,  Mattocks, 
Maxwell,  Maynard,  Moore,  Morgan,  Morris,  Mor- 
row, Osborne,  Owsley,  Parmenter,  Pearce,  Pendle- 
ton, Pope,  Powell,  Ramsey,  Benj.  Randall,  Alexan- 
der Randall,  Randolph,  Ridgway,  Rodney,  W.  Rus- 
sell, J.  M.  Russell,  Saltonstall,  Shepperd,  Simonton, 
Slade,  Truman  Smith,  Sollers,  Sprigg,  Stanly, 
Stokely,  Straton,  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  John  T. 
Stuart,  Summers,  Taliaferro,  John  B.  Thompson, 
Richard  W.  Thompson,  Tillinghast,  Toland,  Tom- 
linson, Triplett,  Trumbull,  Underwood,  Van  Rens- 
selaer, Wallace,  Washington,  Edward  D.  White, 
Joseph  L.  White,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Yorke,  A. 
Young,  J.  Young — 116. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Arrington,  Atherton,  Beeson, 
Bidlack,  Black,  Bowne,  Boyd,  Brewster,  Aaron  V. 
Brown,  Milton  Brown,  Charles  Brown,  Burke,  Samp- 
son H.  Butler,  William  Butler,  William  O.  Butler, 
Green  W.  Caldwell,  Patrick  C.  Caldwell,  John 
Campbell,  William  B.  Campbell,  Caruthers,  Cary, 
Casey,  Chapman,  Clifford,  Clinton,  Coles,  Mark  A. 
Cooper,  Cross,  Daniel,  Richard  D.  Davis,  Dawson, 
Dean,  Deberry,  Doan,  Doig,  Eastman,  John  C.  Ed- 
wards, Egbert,  John  C.  Floyd,  Charles  A.  Floyd, 
Fornance,  Thomas  F.  Foster,  Gamble,  Gerry,  Gil- 
mer, William  O.  Goode,  Gordon,  Gustine,  Gwin, 
Habersham,  Harris,  John  Hastings,  Hays,  Holmes, 
Hopkins,  Houck,  Houston,  Plubard,  Hunter,  Charles 
J.  Ingersoll,  Jack,  Cave  Johnson,  John  W.  Jones, 
Keim,  Andrew  Kennedy,  King,  Lewis,  Littlefield, 
Abraham  McClellan,  Robert  McClellan,  McKay, 
McKeon,  Mallory,  Marchand,  Alfred  Marshall,  John 
Thompson  Mason,  Mathews,  Medill,  Meriwether, 
Miller,  Mitchell,  Newhard,  Patridge,  Payne,  Fick- 
ens,  Plumer,  Read,  Reding,  Rencher,  Reynolds, 
Rhett,  Riggs,  Rogers,  Roosevelt,  Sanford,  Saunders, 
Shaw,  Shields,  William  Smith,  Snyder,  Steenrod, 
Sumter,  Jacob  Thompson,  Turney.  VanBuren,  Ward, 
Warren,  Watterson,  Weller,  James  W.  Williams,  C. 
H.  Williams,  Wood — 112. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  that  the  vote 
be  reconsidered,  and  demanded  the  previous  question. 
And  there  was  a second.  And  the  main  question  (on 
the  reconsideration)  was  ordered;  and,  being  taken, 
the  vote  was  not  reconsidered. 

Amendments  to  the  title  were  proposed  by  Messrs. 
Campbell,  of  S.  Carolina,  and  M.  A.  Cooper,  and  were 
rejected  by  a vote  of  two  to  one. 

And  the  house  then  ajourned. 

Monday,  July  18.  Mr.  W.  Coal  Johnson  rose  and 
said  that  he  would  not  ask  Ihe  unanimous  consent  of 
the  house,  lest  he  should  not  get  it,  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  but  he  would  move  that  the  rules 
' of  the  house  be  suspended  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  offer  it: 

Resolved,  That  a select  committee  of be  ap- 

pointed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reporting  a 
bill  containing,  first,  the  following  provisions:  That 

the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  authorised  to  issue, 
upon  the  faith  of  the  government,  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  government  stock,  in  certificates  of  denomi- 
nations not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  ex- 
ceeding one  thousand  dollars,  bearing  an  interest  of 
five  per  centum  per  annum  for  two  years  after  the 
date  of  issue,  and  after  the  expiration  of  said  period 
of  two  years  to  bear  an  interest  of  four  per  centum 
per  annum,  payable  at  the  treasury  half  yearly  from 
the  time  of  issuing,  and  redeemable  by  the  govern- 
ment twenty-five  years  after  the  passage  of  the  law, 
unless  a surplus  should  accumulate  in  the  treasury- 
above  three  millions  beyond  the  current  expendi- 
tures, with  which  surplus  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury may  purchase-at  par  said  bonds,  or  apply  it  as 
an  accumulating  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the 
stock  hereby  authorised  to  be  issued;  and  that  the 
said  certificates  of  stock,  when  signed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  the  treasurer,  and  registered  by 
the  register,  shall  be  divided  and  distributed  among 
the  several  stales,  territories,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  well  those  nou-indebled  as  those  indebted, 
in  amount  in  proportion  to  their  respective  federal 


numbers,  as  ascertained  by  the  last  census  of  the 
United  Slates,  as  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  as 
the  several  states  or  any  of  them,  shall  appoint  or  au- 
thorise an  agent  or  agents  to  receive  its  respective 
distributive  amount  of  stock;  or  said  stock  may  be 
transferred  on  the  books  of  the  treasury  to  the  cre- 
ditors, stock  or  bond  holders  of  the  states,  or  their 
attorney  or  any  of  them,  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing the  distributive  proportion  to  which  said  state 
may  be  entitled,  and  which  amount,  thus  transferred 
on  the  books  of  the  treasury,  shall  be  charged  on  the 
books  of  the  treasury  to  the  slate  authorising  such 
transfer;  and,  from  and  after  tho  passage  of  the 
law,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
shall  be  placed  in  the  treasury,  and  be  applied  by 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  the  payment  of  the 
interest  and  principal  of  the  stock  created  by  the 
law,  until  said  stock  shall  be  paid  liy  the  government, 
or  such  other  and  additional  provisions  made  as  it 
may  deem  salutary.  And,  secondly,  also  to  inquire 
into  tlie  expediency  of  dividing  among  the  states  per- 
manently the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands, 
and  to  examine  into  the  amount  paid  out  of  the  pub- 
lic treasury  for  tne  purchase  of  the  public  lands, 
with  interest  on  the  same  until  paid;  and  also  the 
amount  received  into  the  treasury  from  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands,  the  amount  and  value  of  the  satne, 
given  by  the  government  in  form  of  revolutionary 
warrants,  donations  of  all  kinds,  and  all  other  charges 
properly  to  be  credited  to  the  public  lands,  for  which 
the  government  has  received  the  benefit;  and  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  due  the  public  lands  or  the  states, 
with  interest  on  the  same;  and  if  said  amount  should 
be  found  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty-two  millions 
of  dollars,  more  or  less,  after  deducting  the  amount 
paid  out  of  the  treasury  for  purchase  and  interest, 
then  to  report  a bill,  if  the  said  committee  should 
deem  it  expedient,  for  the  issue  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  millions  of  government  stock,  more  or  less, 
to  be  distributed  among  all  the  states,  territories,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  according  to  federal  popu- 
lation, upon  the  faith  of  the  government,  and  with 
such  conditions  and  limitations  as  may  be  deemed 
wise,  arid  to  report  such  other  measures  as  they  may 
deem  the  exigencies  of  the  government  and  the  states 
may  require,  and  to  make  report  by  bill  or  bills  or 
otherwise,  at  any  time  during  this  session  or  the  first 
month  of  the  next  session. 

The  motion  to  suspend  was  decided  to  be  out  of 
order,  whereupon  Mr.  Johnson  moved  to  postpone  the 
special  order  of  the  day  to  enable  him  to  offer  the 
resolution.  The  house  refused. 

Mr.  Arnold  announced  that  he  had  his  bill  for  the 
reduction  of  the  pay  of  congress  ready  to  submit  to 
the  house;  (reducing  the  per  diem  of  each  member 
to  $6,  and  restricting  it  to  the  days  of  his  attendance, 
and  reducing  his  mileage  to  §6  per  every  20  miles). 
The  speaker  announced  that  the  special  order  of  the 
three  first  days  of  week  was  the  consideration  of  ter- 
ritorial business. 

The  bill  for  the  armed  occupation  of  Florida  was 
then  taken  up,  to  which  Mr.  Stokely  had  moved  a sub- 
stitute amendment. 

A debate  of  considerable  length  arose,  which  was 
participated  in  by  Messrs.  Stokely,  Pendleton,  William 
Cost  Johnson,  Popt,  Levy,  Everett,  Habersham,  K ing, 
Underwood,  Granger,  Holmes,  Adams,  Campbell,  Tit- 
linghasl,  and  others. 

Sundry  amendments  were  proposed  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill,  most  of  which  were  rejected.  It 
underwent  several  modifications  during  its  progress. 

The  bill  was  finally  reported  to  the  house,  the 
amendments  were  concurred  in,  and  the  bill  passed 
by  yeas  82,  nays  50- 

Mr.  Pickens  moved  a reconsideration.  Pending 
which  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  July  19.  Mr.  Casey  offered  a resolution 
proposing  an  adjournment  on  the  1st  August. 

Mr.  Fillmore  did  not  think  that  the  condition  of  the 
country  justified  the  adoption  of  such  a resolution. 

The  speaker  decided  that  as  there  was  a special 
order  of  the  day,  it  was  out  of  order.  Whereupon 
Mr.  Casey  moved  that  the  special  order  be  postponed. 
The  motion  was  then  negatived  by  nays  84,  yeas  81, 
(two-thirds  being  required.) 

Mr.  Stanly  asked  leave  to  submit  a resolution  for 
the  printing  an  extra  number  of  the  important  report 
of  Mr.  Adams  on  “reasons  why.”  The  motion  was 
not  entertained. 

The  house  then  went  into  committee  of  the  whole, 
Mr.  Gilmer,  of  Virginia,  in  the  chair,  arid  took  up  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  harbors  of  and  “for 
the  protection  of  the  commerce  on  the  western  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan.  After  undergoing  much  debate 
and  various  amendments,  it  was  passed  and  laid  aside 
to  be  reported  to  the  house,  it  provides  that  the  fol- 
lowing sums  of  money  be  appropriated  for  the  pro- 
tection of  commerce  on  Latte  Michigan,  to  be  paid 
out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, rii. 


For  the  construction  of  a harbor  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Milwaukie  river,  in  the  territory  of  Wiskonsan, 
thirty  thousand  dollars;  for  the  construction  of  a har- 
bor at  Racine,  in  said  territory,  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars;  for  the  construction  of  a harbor  at  Sauthport, 
in  said  territory,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars:  which 
several  sums  shall  be  expended,  under  the  direction 
of  the  secretary  of  war,  during  the  present  year. 

•See.  2.  further  enacts,  that  the  sum  of  six  thousand 
dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a light  house  at  Southport,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  in  said  territory,  to  be  paid  out  of 
any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriat- 
ed, and  to  be  expended,  under  the  direction  of  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  within  one  year  from  and  after 
the  passage  of  this  act. 

Bills  of  the  following  titles  were  then  taken  up  con- 
sidered and  laid  aside  to  be  reported  to  the  house: 

A bill  to  authorise  the  county  commissioners  of 
Linn  county,  in  the  territory  of  Iowa,  to  enter  by  le- 
gal subdivisions  a quarter  section  of  land  upon  which 
the  county  seat  lias  been  located. 

A bill  to  establish  an  additional  land  office  in  Flo- 
rida. 

A bill  to  provide  for  the  completion  of  the  peniten- 
tiary in  the  territory  of  Iowa. 

A bill  granting  to  the  territory  of  Wiskonsan  a cer- 
tain tract  of  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  of  Fair- 
play,  in  said  territory. 

A bill  granting  to  miners  or  owners  of  mineral  lots 
the  right  of  pre-emption. 

A bill  granting  the  right  of  pre-emption  to  certain 
settlers  in  the  territory  of  Wiskonsan. 

A bill  to  grant  pre-emption  rights  to  settlers  on 
the  Dubuque  claim,  (so  called),  in  the  territory  of 
Iowa. 

A bill  to  authorise  the  selection  of  school  lands  in 
lieu  of  those  granted  to  the  half-breeds,  of  the  Sac 
and  Fox  Indians. 

A bill  for  the  protection  of  commerce  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

The  committee  then  rose  (that  is  to  say,  such  a 
skeleton  of  a committee  as  had  been  present  for  the 
two  hours  numbering  from  40  to  60  members),  and 
reported. 

And  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  July  20.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Pope 
the  house  resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the  whole 
(Mr.  Gilmer,  of  Virginia,  in  the  chair),  and  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  special  order,  i.  e.  bills  re- 
lating to  the  territories. 

“A  bill  fixing  the  boundary  line  between  Mis- 
souri and  Iowa,”  was  read  and  also  the  report  accom- 
panying it. 

Mr.  Pope  stated  that  the  bill  was  substantially  the 
same  as  reported  by  a committee  three  years  ago 
after  full  consideration,  and  which  had  never  been 
acted  upon,  but  in  the  propriety  of  which  the  pre- 
sent committee  concurs.  The  only  question  for  the 
committee  to  decide  was  a matter  of  fact,  whether 
the  falls  in  the  Missouri,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Das  Moines  river,  were  the  falL  referred  to  in  the 
act  of  congress  authorising  the  territory  of  Missouri 
to  form  a state  government,  and  with  these  remarks 
he  would  submit  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Edwards,  of  Missouri,  spoke  in  opposition  to  the 
report  and  offered  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  Iowa,  replied  to  Mr.  Edwards,  and 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  line  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  McKay  said  his  vote  would  depend  on  the 
adoption  of  a proviso  lie  would  offer,  that  the  boun- 
dary fixed  by  tbe  act  should  not  be  considered  the 
boundary,  until  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  Mis- 
souri thereto  is  given. 

Mr.  Edwards,  of  Missouri,  said  that  the  legislature 
of  Missouri  eoulcl  not  consent  to  this  bill  unless  the 
constitution  of  the  state  were  first  amended. 

Mr.  McKay  considered  it  a purely  judicial  ques- 
tion and  could  not  vote  for  the  bill  unless  the  re- 
presentatives of  Missouri  were  willing  it  should 
pass. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Ivy.  was  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  McKay. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  amendments 
offered  by  Mr.  Edwards,  and  by  Mr.  McKay,  were  re- 
jected and  the  bill  passed  and  laid  aside  to  be  report- 
ed to  the  house. 

A bill  appropriating  an  additional  sum  of  $8,397 
for  expenses  of  government  in  Florida  was  laid  aside 
to  be  reported  to  the  bouse,  and  also  a bill  for  pay- 
ment of  Florida  militia  serving  in  1839  and  40,  and  a 
bill  for  payment  of  Iowa  militia  services  in  1839. 

The  bill  for  the  protection  of  commerce  on  the 
western  shores  of  lake  Erie,  was  read  a third  time 
and  passed  by  a vote  of  68  yeas,  to  60  nays.  Absent 
114. 

Various  other  territorial  bills  were  passed,  and  the 
house  adjourned. 
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Bankrupts.  Upwards  of  seven  hundred  persons  in 
Kentucky  have  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt 
act,  and  the  applications  continue  to  average  about  eight 
per  dav. 

Business.  The  New  York  American  says:  “It  is  a 
melancholy  sight  to  see  the  ships  and  vessels  in  this  har- 
bor laid  np  on  account  of  the  deplorable  times  produced 
by&rtd  government.  Thousands  out  of  employ,  and  no 
prospect  of  remedy.’’ 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  at  least  2,000  mechanics  out 
of  work  in  Philadelphia,  3,000  in  New  York,  1,000  in 
Boston,  and  1,500  in  Baltimore,  and  in  the  United  States 
not  far  from  20,000  persons!  What  is  to  be  the  end  of 
this  distress? 

Bullet  machine.  A letter  from  Washington,  dated 
.Tune  24: h,  says:  “One  of  the  private  bills,  passed  by 
the  house  this  morning,  purchases  the  patent  right  to  a 
bullet  machine,  which  will,  if  required,  manufacture  a 
million  of  bullets  in  21  hours.  What  comfort  for  an  en- 
emy! We  could  afford  to  accommodate  them  on  the 
“rates”  of  100  bullets  per  hour.” 

Battle  between  the  Sioux  and  Chippeways.  The 
steamboat  Rock  River  came  down  from  above  a few 
days  since.  The  captain  brings  accounts  of  a battle  be- 
tween the  Sioux  and  Chippeways.  About  one  hundred 
Chippeways  attacked  the  Sioux  village,  killed  thirteen 
and  wounded  eighteen.  Five  Chippeways  were  killed 
and  a number  wounded.  The  latter  then  retreated  to 
their  own  country.  [Galena  Gaz.  2.1  July. 

Connecticut  has  in  her  treasury,  after  paying  nil  ex- 
penses the  last  year,  a surplus  of  319,873,  and  while  she 
do°s  not  owe  a cent,  owns  bank  stocks  to  the  amount  of 
8393, b00.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  slate  are  about 
890,000  per  annum;  her  population  303,975. 

Copper.  \There  are  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  the 
most  extensive  beds  of  copper  which  have  ever  been 
f Hind  in  the  world.  They  have  never  been  wrought  un- 
til now.  A couple  of  yankees  set  up  a rough  establish- 
ment for  smelting  the  ore  last  year,  and  the  first  pro- 
ceeds of  their  labor  appeared  in  our  market  last  week, 
in  thtee  tons  of  ill  sbapen  pigs.  They  will,  however,  do 
better  as  they  go  on,  and  if  only  sufficient  protection  is 
afforded  them,  they  will  be  able  to  supply  the  whole 
world,  and  we  are  not  sure  but  they  will  do  it  whether 
protected  or  not.  [TV.  1.  Jour.  Cum. 

Diplomatic.  The  Argo,  for  Havre,  which  sailed  from 
Lower  Bay,  on  Saturday,  carries  out  Mr.  Christopher 
Hughes,  Charge  d’ Affaires  at  the  Hague,  and  daughter, 
Mrs.  De  Roenne,  the  wife  of  the  Prussian  minister,  and 
family,  and  over  a dozen  of  other  passengers. 

[New  York  Express. 

Delaware.  A state  convention  of  the  whigs  of  De- 
laware was  held  at  Dover,  on  July  5th,  Dr.  William  Bur- 
ton of  Kent  county  presiding.  Mr  Dupont  nominated 
George  B.  Rodney  the  present  representative,  to  repre- 
sent the  state  in  the  next  congress,  and  the  nomination 
was  received  with  acclamation.  Dr.  R.  N.  Bird  rpporled 
a series  of  resolutions  condemning  the  course  of  presi- 
dent Tyler,  nominating  Henry  Clay  for  the  presidency, 
recommending  the  name  of  Middleton  Clayton  of  Dele- 
ware  to  the  consideration  of  the  whigs  as  suitable  for 
the  vice  presidency,  and  approving  of  the  distribution  of 
the  land  proceeds  and  other  whig  measures. 

Discovery.  In  Africa  a discovery  has  been  made, 
not  far  from  Boussissi,  of  an  ancient  bridge,  spanning 
by  a single  arch  the  stream  of  the  Oned-Herbiba,  which 
has  given  rise  to  many  speculations.  It  is  in  perfect 
preservation;  and  a comparison  of  the  cement  used  in 
its  construction  with  that  found  in  the  ruins  of  Hippuna, 
is  said  to  suggest  an  antiquity  of  not  less  than  thirteen  or 
fourteen  centuries. 

Wm:  B.  Dabney.  The  jury  in  the  case  of  William 
B.  Dabney,  for  embezzling  $4,000  belonging  to  the  Bank 
of  Virginia,  returned  a virdicl  of  acquittal  on  1 6: h inst. 
He  was  admitted  to  bail  to  answer  at  the  next  term  of 
the  court  to  the  charge  of  embezzling  the  large  amount 
which  passed  into  the  hands  of  B.  W.  Green. 

f Rich.  Whig. 

Deaths  in  Philadelphia.  The  report  of  interments", 
issued  from  the  health  office, -for  the  week  ending  16  h 
July,  shows  that  the  number  of  death?  was  160.  Of 
which  there  were  70,  nearly  one-half,  under  1 year  of 
age;  from  1 to  2,  24;  and  from  2 to  5,  19.  Also,  one 
deatn  of  a colored  person  121  years  of  age. 

Emigrants  arrived  at  Quebec  this  year  to  July  2d 
27.657.  To  same  date  last  year,  13,707.  Increase 
8,950. 

Elections.  The  Boston  papers  state  that  the  election 
held  on  Monday  last  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  congress  from 
the  ninth  congressional  district  of  Massachusetts  result- 
ed in  no  choice — there  having  bpen  three  candidates, 
neither  of  whom  received  a majority  of  all  the  votes  cast. 

We  have  not  yet  received  full  returns  from  Louisiana 
Sufficient  is  known  however  to  ensure  the  election  of 
Alexander  M.ouum  as, governor  by  a considerable  major 
ritv.  The  election  of  members  of  congress  is  said  to  bo 
void, jnasinuch  as  tire  new  appot  tionmeiK  act  gives  four 
representatives  to  Louisiana  instead  of  the  three  as  just 
elected. 


Exploring  expedition.  The  late  exploring  expedition 
of  Lieut.  Wilkes,  is  said  to  have  collected  over  10,000 
specimens  of  different  species  of  live  plants,  roots,  bulbs, 
seeds.  &c.  They  are  deposited  at  Mr.  Douglilas’  green 
house,  nearly  upposite  the  office  of  the  department  of 
state. 

French  steamer.  The  French  steamer  Le  Gomer 
arrived  at  New  York,  from  Cherburg,  in  18  days,  deduct- 
ing time  lost  io  making  Faya!,  from  bad  weather. 

She  was  launched  on  the  19th  July,  1841,  at  Cherburg, 
measures  about  2,350  tons,  and  is  therefore,  about  the 
size  of  the  unfortunate  English  steamer  President.  - Her 
engine  is  of  460  horse  power;  her  armament  30  cannon, 
of  which  22  are  31)  pound  carronades,  4 mortars  of  80, 
and  4 of  30.  Her  ordinary  supply  of  coal  is  462  tons  for 
twelve  days,  but.  she  can  if  necessary,  carry  a supply  for 
18  days,  and  even  longer.  Pier  speed  during  the  voyage 
was  ten  knots  an  hour  at  least.  She  has  the  masts  and 
rigging  of  a 44  gun  frigate. 

Five  commissioners  are  on  board  of  her,  one  of  whom 
was  sent  out  by  the  Minister  of  Marine,  one  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Commerce,  one  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  arid 
another  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Their  ob- 
ject is  to  visit  the  different  foreign  ports  to  which  a com- 
munication may  be  established  by  steam  packets  be- 
tween France  and  foreign  places  Some  of  the  com- 
missioners which  came  in  her,  have  passed  to  Wash- 
ington. 

The  engine  of  Le  Gomer  was  constructed  at  Liver- 
pool by  the  house  of  Fawcet,  Preston  & Co.,  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  engines  of  the  President  and  British 
Queen,  and  is  said  to  be  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity  of 
the  machinery  and  beauty  of  the  workmanship.  The 
French  government  has  since  established  a foundry  in 
France  on  a scale  sufficiently  extensive  to  render  it  un- 
necessary for  them  in  future  to  have  recourse  to  England 
for  machinery  of  such  magnitude.  DY.  F.  Cou. 

Florida.  We  learn  from  South  Florida,  says  the 
Tallahassee  Star  of  the  30;h  ult..  that  great  numbers  of 
emigrants  are  daily  arriving,  and  settling  down  upon  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  lands  of  dial  delightful  region.  The 
country  on  the  waters  of  Tampa  bay  has  already  acquir- 
ed a very  respectable  population,  both  in  regard  to  num- 
bers and  character.  ■ 

Freshet.  A destructive  freshet  of  the  James  river 
occurred  on  the  14rli,  iotlt  and  16:h  inst.  sweeping  away 
mills,  growing  corn,  hay  stacks,  tobacco,  &c.  Consi- 
derable injury  was  sustained  by  the  James  river  and 
Kenawha  canal  and  by  the  several  rail  roads  south  of 
James  river.  A tremendous gnle  on  the  const  commenc- 
ing in  the  morning  and  continuing  till  3 P.  M.  of  the  12di 
stranded  a great  many  vessels  along  the  North  Carolina 
coast.  The  streams  attained  a height  greater  than  has 
been' known  for  the  las’  45  3’ears. 

French  colony  in  the  Pacific  It  would  appear  that 
the  French  are  about  to  make  an  establishment  in  some 
of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  barque  Ron- 
aldson,  at  New  York  from  Valparaiso,  reports  that  about 
the  20th  of  March  a large  French  frigate  that  had  arriv- 
ed a short  time  previous  from  Brest,  left  for  Callao.  It 
was  rumored  that  she  had  on  board  one  hundred  super- 
numeraries, consisting  of  a governor  and  suite,  artists, 
and  artizans;  also,  armament  for  fortifications.  She  was 
to  be  joined  by  several  other  ships  from  France,  provid- 
ed with  materials  for  establishing  a colony  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  As  every  thing  connected  with  the  enterprise 
was  endeavored  to  be  kept  a secret,  its  destination  was 
unknown.  It  was  generally  thought,  however,  to  be 
New  Zealand.  [Ball.  Airier. 

Hamburg.  In  clearing  away  the  ruins  160  bodies  had 
already  been  found.  The  number  of  houses  totally  de- 
stroyed  was  1,500,  and  720  more  were  so  injured  as  to 
be  uninhabitable.  The  British  government  had  sent 
over  a large  supply  of  tents  and  blankets. 

“The  king  of  Prussia  lias  given  50,000  dollars,  and  ' 
has  ordered  a general  collection  to  be  made  throughout 
the  kingdom.  The  city  of  Berlin  has  given  $10,000. 
The  king  of  Denmark  100  000  florins.  The  grand  duke 
of  Mechlenburg  Schwerin,  30  000  florins.  The  estates 
of  Hanover  have  granted  1U0.000  dollars.  The  city  of 
Frankfort  100,000  florins.  The  city  of  Bremen  30.000 
dollars. 

Horse  shoes.  We  have  before  us  a horse  shoe,  made 
altogether  by  machinery,  at  the  works  of  Mr.  Burdeip 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  The  shoe  seems  to  be  ns 
complete  as  the  art  and  strength  of  a smith  could  make 
it,  (lie  heels  and  toes  turned,  and  the  holes  completely 
and  smoothly  punched.  [Philacl.  U.  .S’.  Gaz. 

Imprisonment  for  debt.  The  law  abolishing  impri- 
sonment. for  debt,  went  into  operation  on  fhe4ih  inst.  in 
New  Jersey— also  in  Connecticut.  The  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  has  passed  an  act  to  the  same  effect. 

London.  According  to  a late  authority,  now  mea- 
sures 7 j miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  by  a breadth 
of  nine  miles  from  north  to  south.  Its  circumfereuce 
allowing  front  various  inequalities,  is  estimated  at  thirty 
miles,  while  the  area  of  the  ground  it  covers  is  consider- 
ed to  measure  no  less  than  18  miles  square 

Manufactures  stopplvg.  The  manufactures  at  Read- 
htifi  MiOiyunk  and  <>  her  places  in  this  region  of  Penn- 
sylvania, have  shu*  down  their  give?  and  virtually  sus- 
pended their  operations.  At  the  Globe  Mills,  the  other 
day,  a large  number  of  hands  were  discharged.  This  of 
course  produces  great  distress  among  the  industries 
classes.  [PAY  Journal.  “ 


Mercantile  Life.  General  Dearborn,  in  a lecture 
delivered  last  winter,  before  the  farmers  of  Massachu-' 
setts  legislature*  declared  that  ninety-seven  out  of  every 
one  hundred  persons  who  obtained  their  livelihood  by 
buying  and  selling,  failed  or  died  insolvent.  This  fact 
he  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  books  of  the  custom 
house,  the  banks,  the  probate  office,  and  from  the  recol- 
lections of  the  oldest  merchants. 

Millerites.  A three  days  meeting  of  the  “Miller- 
ites,’’  or  second  advent  men,  was  held  at  East  Kingston, 
N.  R.  commencing  on  the  2d  inst.  Above  $1,0C0  was 
raised  to  spread  the  principles  of  the  sect. 

New  York  Mirror.  The  July  number  of  this  pubJ 
licatioii  was  adorned  with  a beautiful  engraving  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill,  as  painted  by  Col.  Trumbull;  a 
previous  number  had  an  engraving  of  the  settlement  of 
Jamestown,  and  both  were  as  usual  executed  in  a style 
worthy  of  being  framed.  A publication  which  would 
thus  familiarize  the  American  taste  with  the  historic 
scenes  of  its  national  history,  and  in  so  graceful  a style, 
is  well  worthy  of  patronage. 

New  Grenada.  The  brig  Crusoe,  at  New  York, 
from  Carthagena,  brings  information  that  Mr.  Blackford, 
our  charge  d’affaires  to  Bogota,  had  arrived  at  Maracai- 
bo, and  proceeded  to  his  place  of  destination.  It  is  said 
that  Domingo  Acosta,  the  Grenadian  minister  to  this 
country,  is  authorised  to  conclude  a treaty  with  the  U. 
States  government. 

An  Officer  Indicted.  E'i  S.  Prescott,  a receiver  of 
public  moneys  under  Mr.  Van  Buren,  at  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, has  been  indicted  for  embezzling  the  funds.  The 
story  at  firs,t  was  that  the  office  had  been  robbed  of 
$10,090,  but  the  grand  jury  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  robbed  it  himself. 

Overhauled.  The  British  ship  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
captain  Hill,  which  arrived  at  New  York  a fortnight 
since  with  passengers,  attempted  on  Friday  to  dodge  our 
revenue  laws,  but  was  speedily  overhauled  and  brought 
back  to  port.  The  ship  got  under -weigh  from  quaran- 
tine, intending  to  escape  the  payment  of  the  $150  on 
each  of  ten  passengers  above  the  allowable  number,  re- 
quired by  law.  She  had  not  been  cleared  at  the  custom 
house,  and  was  overtaken  in  the  lower  bay  by  judge 
Metcalf,  the  boarding  officer  of  quaranti  e. 

[N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Silk.  We  understand  that  the  prospects  of  the  ma- 
nufacture of  silk  at  the  Sing  Sing  prison  are  very  pro- 
mising. In  a few  days  the  machinery  will  be  in  full 
operation.  For  the  benefit  of  silk  culluris's  we  can  stats 
that  $3  per  bushel  is  paid  for  cocoons  delivered  at  the 
prison.  [N.  Y.  Sun. 

Tiie  Sun.  A Brussels  paper  says  something  extraor- 
dinary is  at  this  moment  passing  in  the  sun;  a sort  of 
creater  is  perceived  in  it,  which  emits  clouds  of  smoke, 
that  spread  over  a portion  of  its  surface  like  an  enormous 
moveable  spot. 

Tariff  at  the  South.  The  Southron,  published  in 
Jackson,  Miss,  says:  “The  people  of  the  south  and  west, 
who  until  recently,  were  opposed  to  protection,  are  re- 
tracing their  steps  almost  unanimously.  In  two  years 
time,  there  will  hardly  he  a single  southern  man  of  in- 
telligence opposed  to  the  tariff  principles.’’ 

Temperance  reform.  By  the  last  English  papers  we 
observe  that  in  the  quarter  ending  April,  5,  1841,  the 
quantity  of  spirits  taken  out  for  home  consumption  in 
Ireland  was  1.682,548  gallons — a decrease  of  529,917 
gallons,  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1340.  This  contradicts  Mr.  Peel’s  late  assertion  in  par- 
liament most  emphatically. 

The  semi noles  in  the  west.  The  Van  Buren  (Ar- 
kansas) Intelligence,  of  the  17th  ult.  says:  “We  learn 
! that  Col.  Karney,  with  the  dragoons,  paid  his  respects  a 
few  days  ago  to  the  SeminoTes,  who  recently  arrived 
from  Florida,  and’who  became  refractory  at  Webber’s 
Falls.  Wild  Cat  and  his  party  were  also  there.  Col. 
Karney  told  them  they  had  to  leave  for  their  own  coun- 
try. They  refused,  and  the  troops  forced  them  off.  Some 
few  of  them,  however,  perhaps  a hundred  in  all,  broke 
away,  and  succeeded  in  concealing  themselves  in  the 
woods,  and  yet  remain  in  the  Cherokee  county;  so  says 
our  informant.” 

Wool.  This  may  be  considered  the  first  season  in 
which  wool  of  Illinois  growth  has  been  brought  to  this 
market.  A trifling  quantity  was  exported  from  Chicago 
last  year.  In  this  season,  up  to  the  present  time,  some 
four  or  five  thousand  pounds  have  been  received,  and  we 
perceive  dial  the  quantity  brought  in  by  onr  farmers  is 
gradually  increasing.  We  are  satisfied  vve  hazard  no- 
thing in  saying,  that  Illinois  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
wool  growing  states  in  the  union.  Some  of  our  most 
intelligent  merchants  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  the 
greatest.  The  larger  portion  of  the  fanners  of  Northern 
Illinois,  and  many  south  of  the  Illinois  river,  are  turning 
their  attention  to  it.  The  most  of  our  farmers  have  a 
tew  sheep — 'some  la-ge  flocks.  They  will  soon  whiten 
our  prairies  in  every  direction,  A woollen  factory  has 
been  recently  erected  at  the  flourishing  village  of  St. 
Charles,  on 'Fox  river.  The  ci>9t  of  transportation  to 
Buffalo  of  a dollar’s  worth  of  wool  is  but  one  quarter  the 
cost  of  a dollar’s  worth  of  wheat.  The  prices  pil'd  for 
wool  are  as  follows: — native  to  j Wood  Merino,  13  to  20 
eenr* — j to  j blood  do.  23  ro  23  cents — full  blood' d Meri- 
no 39  to  35  cents — j to  full  blooded  Saxony  33  to  33  cents. 

[Chicago  A;ner. 
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THE  BOUNDARY  QUESTION.  Our  last  num- 
ber was  nearly  worked  off  before  the  welcome  intel-  j 
ligence  reached  us  of  the  conclusion  of  a treaty  be- 
tween Lord  Ashburton,  the  British  minister  extra-  ; 
ordinary  and  Mr.  Webster,  our  secretary  of  state,  I 
in  relation  to  the  long  pending  disputes  about  the 
northeast  ard  north  boundary  line  between  Great  j 
Britain  and  this  country.  This  announcement  al-  j 
though  not  yet  official,  is  beyond  doubt  true, — and  to  ■ 
add  to  the  satisfaction  which  it  will  generally  diffuse,  | 
v.-e  are  told  that  not  only  the  parties  having  the  ne- 
gotiation immediately  in  charge,  are  satisfied  with  i 
ihe  eordiiions  of  the  treaty,  but  that  the  commis- ! 
sioners  authorised  ar.J  empowered  on  the  part  of  the  j 
siate  of  Maine,  and  those  empowered  on  the  part  of: 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  those  from  the  I 
province  cf  New  Brunswick,  have  all  agreed  to  the  j 
terms.  In  relation  to  those  terms  nothing  is  yet 
known  with  sufficient  authenticity  to  justify  a publi- 
cation. The  rumors  afloat  ace  contradictory.  And  : 
improper  as  it  would  secin  to  be,  in  this  stage  of  af- 
fairs,  to  anticipate  or  in  any  wav  meddle  with  the  j 
negotiation,  which  ought  to  be  left  to  the  executive  ! 
as  its  most  especial  province, —we  regret  to  find  that ! 
the  topic  has  been  iatrcd.uced  In  debate  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  and  the  supposed  terms  of  the  j 
treaty  have  already  met  with  warm  hostility  from  a 
few  of  the  members. 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


The  steamship  Acadia,  capt.  Ryrie,  arrived  at 
East  Boston  on  the  20th  instant.  She  left  Liverpool 
on  the  5lh  ol  July.  The  London  dales  are  to  the  4th, 
and  Liverpool  u>  the  5th  of  July. 

in  England,  the  great  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial distress  continues  to  exist,  but  most  well-dispos- 
ed parties  seem  inclined  to  trace  this  to  the  over- 
creative  power  of  machinery,  than  to  any  other 
cause.  There  has  been  extreme  depression  of  late, 
owing  lo  all  parties  having  withheld  fr  co.  business 
operations  until  the  passing  of  the  tariff  bi.i  enables 
them  lo  see  clearly  what  sleps  to  take  in  their  mat- 
ters of  regular  business  and  speculation.  The  tariff 
being  now  settled,  o!  course  such  causes  are  remov- 
ed. 

'J  he  income  tax,  and  new  tariff  bill,  had  both  pass- 
ed parliament. 

Great  Britain  and  Texas.  The  ratifications  of 
the  iorig  pending  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and 
Texas  were  exchanged  al  2 o’clock  on  the  28lh  inst. 
by  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  plenipotentiary  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  hon.  Ashbel  Smith,  plenipotentiary 
of  ihe  republic  of  Texas. 

These  treaties  are  three  in  number — a treaty  of 
amity,  navigation  and  commerce — a treaty  under- 
taking mediation  by  Great  Britain  between  the  re- 
public of  Mexico  and  Texas  and  a treaty  granting 
reciprocal  right  of  search  for  the  suppression  of  the 
A Incan  slave  trade.  They  were  negotiated  in  1840, 
and  concluded  in  Novemberof  that  year  by  Viscount 
Palmerston  and  gen.  James  Hamilton.  The  powers 
lo  ratify  the  two  first  have  been  a considerable  time 
in  England,  but  their  completion  has  been  delayed 
until  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  granting  the  right 
of  search  could  be  simultaneously  exchanged. 

Vo),  XJi— Sro. 


Messrs.  Sharp,  Roberts  & Co.  the  eminent  engi- 
neers ot  Manchester,  have  discharged  300  of  their 
operatives.  One  or  two  cotton  mills,  it  is  stated,  are 
on  the  eve  of  stopping  their  works. 

Great  progress  has  been  making  in  the  gigantic 
I undertaking  of  erecting  a light  house  on  the  Good- 
| win  Sands.  The  caisson  is  already  placed  perfectly 
air  and  water  tight  at  low  water  mark. 

The  Commercial  Steam  Navigation  Company  was 
dissolved  on  the  1st  July.  The  company  will  dispose 
of  the  whole  of  their  property  lo  relieve  themselves 
of  their  liabilities. 

The  new  tariff  bill  allows  the  importation  of 
negro  head  tobacco,  from  the  United  States,  of  150 
lbs.  particular  weight  and  tare  of  tobacco  need  not 
be  marked  upoD  each  hhd. — separate  manifest  not 
required. 

American  funds,  July  4.  Louisiana  sterling  5 per 
cent.  82;  New  York  1855,  5 per  cent.  75;  Ohio,  1850, 
6 per  cent.  75. 

The  accounts  from  all  parts  of  the  country  re- 
specting the  progress  of  the  harvest  are  of  the  most 
cheering  description.  The  rains  have  been  mode- 
rately copious  in  every  direction,  and  vegetation, 
which  in  the  light  soils  was  in  many  places  feeling 
the  effect  of  the  drought,  with  some  severity,  had  al- 
ready got  an  extraordinary  stimulus.  If  the  weather 
continues  equally  propitious  we  shall  have  the  wheat 
harvest  on  the  average  a fortnight  to  three  weeks 
earlier  than  last  year. 

The  commercial  intelligence  from  India  is  of  very 
unfavorable  character.  Freights  for  shipping  are  in 
the  most  depressed  state,  and,  indeed,  every  thing 
seems  at  a stand  still.  Cotton,  however,  had  ’ad- 
vanced in  India;  Broach  and  Surat  was  selling  at  90 
a 100  rupees. 

Throughout  England,  there  is  an  increasing  dis- 
position to  maintain  the  most  friendly  relationship 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  and  no  further 
evidence  of  this  can  be  needed  than  a recent  mani- 
festation on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  Bri- 
tish Association  of  Science  now  assembled  at  Man- 
chester. 

This  society  numbers  all  the  leading  characters  of 
the  country  in  its  list  of  members;  and  we  instance 
the  cordial  exhibition  of  good  feeling  towards  Ame- 
rica, so  strongly  marked  in  Its  reception  of  Mr. 
Everett,  as  the  highest  compliment  that  could,  possi- 
bly have  been  paid.  All  seem  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  rendering  honor  to  the  American  ambassador. 

Mr.  Everett,  in  acknowledging  the  kindness  of  his 
reception,  very  properly  alluded  to  all  the  points  now 
under  settlement,  and  remarked  on  steam  navigation, 
and  the  blessings  which  it  has  continued  to  confer 
sinre  its  first  establishment. 

The  recent  voyage  of  the  steamer  Columbia  is 
working  that  effect  " ith  the  passenger  going  commu- 
nity, which  it?  extraordinary  nature  should  naturally 
produce;  and  it  has  stamped  the  very  highest  credit 
on  the  spirited  conductors  of  the  line  of  vessels  with 
which  the  Columbia  is  associated. 

The  convict  Francis  who  fired  at  the  queen  has 
been  reprieved.  Tlieie  does  not  exist  a doubt  that  the 
pistol  was  loaded  with  a destruelive  substance. 

The  announcement  of  his  reprieve  nad  scarcely 
been  made  known,  when  the  public.  wereai3rmed  by 
a report  that  another  attempt  had  been  made  upon 
liar  majesty’s  life.  The  details  are  almost  too  farci- 
cal to  relate. 

It  appears  that  as  the  royal  cortege  was  returning 
on  Sunday  from  the  Chapel  royal,  in  St.  James’,  to 
Buckingham  palace,  a deformed  youth  presented  and 
snapped  an  old  rusty  pistol  at  tie  carriage  in  which 
her  majesty  was  seated.  He  w as  seized  by  another 
youth  who  wrested  the  weapon  from  his  hand,  but 
the  policeman  in  attendance  refused  to  take  him  in 
charge,  believing  it  to  be  a hoax,  on  which  he  was 
permitted  to  escape.  He  wys  apprehended  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  when  it  was  discovered  that  he 
had  recently,  and  repeatedly  been  heard  to  say  that 
he  admired  the  conduct  of  Francis,  and  regretted  that 
he  had  not  succeeded  in  his  attempt;  that  Francis 
was  a brave  fellow,  and  he  w’ished  he  had  been  in 
Francis’  place,  for  he  would  do  for  the  queen;  that 
he  had  a prime  air  gun  and  pistol,  and  he  would  use 
them  in  the  same  cause.  The  pistol  had  an  old  flint 
lock  with  a screw  and  rifle  barrel.  Upon  detaching 
the  barrel,  which  was  done  with  some  difficulty,  from 
the  screw  having  become  exceedingly  rusty,  owing 
to  its  long  disuse,  there  was  found  in  it  a portion  ol 


very  coarse  powder,  a piece  of  tobacco  pipe,  ar.d 
some  paper  wadding. 

The  declared  value  of  woollen  and  worsted  extorts 
in  Germany,  exclusive  of  yarns,  was  T364  740 • 
1821,  -£124,992  in  1831,  and  <£883,878  in  1841.  ’ ‘ 

A London  paper,  the  British  Queen,  slates  that 
during  the  last  few  weeks  the  premier’s  health  has 
become  materially  impaired,  and  that  his  indisposi- 
tion is  making  alarming  strides. 

Liverpool  Corn  Market. 

Friday,  July  1.  Duties  are  reduced  this  week  on 
foreign  wheat  to  9s.  per  quarter,  on  foreign  flour  to 
5s.  5d.  per  barrel. 

In  addition  to  the  excessive  import  of  wheat,  ‘fa- 
ted in  our  circular  of  Tuesday  last,  upwards  01  JO  - 
000  quarters  have  arrived  here  from  abroad,  with  a 
fair  quantity  of  flour  from  Canada  and  Ihe  East  In- 
dies. 

Of  flour  in  bond,  a few  hundred  barrels  have  been, 
disposed  of:  U.  States  sweet  is  sold  at  35s.  a 35s.  Gd 
do.  sour,  31s.a32s.;  do.  in  bond,  28s.a29s. 

Corn  trade.  Since  the  printing  of  the  bill  for  the 
new  tariff  of  duties  on  the  17th  ult.  an  important  re- 
laxation has  been  introduced  by  the  committee  of  al- 
lowing corn  in  the  bonding  warehouses  an  allowance 
for  natural  waste,  viz: 

If  warehoused  one  and  less  than  three  months- 
wheat,  barley  and  rye,  H per  cent;  oats  24  per  cent. 

Three  and  less  than  six  months — wheat,  barley  and 
rye,  2 per  cent.;  oats,  34  per  cent. 

Six  and  less  than  twelve  months — wheat,  barley 
and  rye,  24  percent.;  oats,  4 1-2  per  cent.  ’ J 

Twelve  months  and  upwards— wheat,  barley  and 
rye,  3 per  cent;  oats,  5 per  cent. 

Except  on  Spanish  wheat,  barley  and  cats,  and  on 
wheat  and  barley  kiln  dried  abroad,  which  are  to 
have  only  half  the  above  mentioned  allowances- 
none  is  to  be  made  on  kiln  dried  rye. 

Liverpool,  Monday,  July  4.  The  demand  for  cotton 
to-day  has  been  far  from  brisk,  and  yet  there  has  been, 
a numerous  attendance  from  the  trade,  who  are  evi- 
dently under  the  necessity  of  purchasing  for  imme- 
diate consumption;  about  4,000  bags  have  been  dis- 
posed of  entirely  to  the  trade,  with  the  ex<  option  cT 
100  American  and  200  Surat  taken  for  export.  The 
market  is  well  supplied,  and  prices  have  no  tenoericy 
to  advance.  J 

London,  July  ilk.  American  stocks Alah;  ia 

sterling  bonds,  5 per  ct.  1859,  50— sellers,  n i-,„;s 
6’s,  1870,  and  ditto  dollar  6’s,  I860,  1!) sellers.  In- 

diana 5’s,  1863,  and  ditto  dollar,  21 — sellers.  Loui- 
siana 5’s,  63 — sellers.  Maryland  2’s,  40  to  50  — 
New  York  state  5’s,  1845  to  I860,  74  to  76.  uni  > 
6’s,  1850  to  1860,  75.  Pennsylvania  5's,  j 854  to 
1865,45.  Canada  90.  South  Carolina  sterling  Pal- 
mer’s 5.  per  cent.  75. 

Our  prices  of  American  slocks  are  mere  I v nomi- 
nal, there  being  no  demand  whatever  for  the  j secu- 
rities. 

Havre,  June  25.  The  transactions  in  cotton  tins 
day  were  limited  to  257  hales  Florida  a:  63  fr  47) 
Georgia  at  62  to  824;  and  62  bales  Louisiana  at  ,8 
fr.;  in  all  other  articles  little  or  nothing  worth  re- 
porting took  place. 

American  produce.  The  imports  during  Ej  pnst 
month  have  been  very  light,  and  consist  o?  2 (P  d 
kegs,  542  barrels  and  50  tierces  lard;  120  hhls.  pork- 
50  barrels  beef  and  8 hhds.  bacon.  The  oema.i  l f ;1’ 
lard  has  been,  good,  and  all  that  was  offered  on  the 
market  was  taken  at  31s.  to  35s.  and  little  if  any,  now 
remains  in  first,  hands.  An  advance  has  a ^ain  taken 
place — as  much  as  38s.  being  asked.  A few  tierces 
of  bacon  have  been  sold  in  bond  at  41s.  the  qialit,- 
being  very  poor  and  soft.  * ' “ 

Hamburg,  June.  24.  St.  Domir.go  tobacco  sold  at 
44  to  5j  sell,  and  Kentucky  at  1 13-16  to  2 7-15'  sell. 

The  Columbia  steamer  from  Boston  the  J5th  June 
arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  28th,  m.ahinr  her  oa'ss  i-  ’. 
in  the  very  remarkable  time  (including  a stoppage  at’ 

several  hours  at  Halifax)  of  il  days  and  12  hours. 

The  passage  from  Halifax  to  Liverpool  was  made  in 
nine  days  and  a half,  the  shortest  on  record  across  the 
Atlantic.  The  Great  Western,  which  left  N.  York 
the  same  day — notwithstanding  a deviation  of  260 
miles  tq  the  south  to  avoid  the  ice — reached  Bristol 
on  the  29  th,  making  her  trip  in  twelve  days  and  twelve 
Imurs.  The  British  Queeq  from  New  York  the  7th. 
arrived  at  Cowes  on  the  23d  and  Antwerp  on  tho 
24th,  less  than  17  days  from  New  York. 
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Overland  mail.  Despatches  by  the  overland  mail 
reached  London  on  the  3d,  with  dates  from  Bombay 
, P3.  Oabul  to  A prii  28,  Calculta  to  May  13, 
b aeac  to  Anri!  4.  an!  Chusan  to  March  2.  The 
mail  was  despatched  10  days  earlier  from  Bombay, 
to  avoid  the  monsoon. 

Great  confusion  prevailed  at  Cabul  after  the  death 
of  Ihe  Shah,  and  it  was  doubtful  who  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  throne.  Seven  or  eight  officers,  prison- 
er? of  the  garrison  of  Ghizni,  were  at  Cabul.  It  was 
believed  that  Gen.  Pollock  would  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  Cabul,  Ghizni  and  Candahar. 

Honors  to  the  American  minister.  The  Eng- 
lish pap  ers  contain  interesting  reports  of  the  meeting 
of  the  British  association  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  at  Manchester.  A splendid  dinner  was 
given  to  the  members  of  the  association,  in  the  Wel- 
lington concert  room,  June  25,  and  among  the  guests, 
besides  members  of  the  British  association,  embrac- 
ing the  principal  eminent  men  of  science  of  the  king- 
dom, were  many  distinguished  foreigners.  Of  these 
■were  prof.  Bessel,  the  distinguished  astronomer  of 
Koenigsberg,  prof.  Jacobi,  of  Koenigsberg,  prof. 
Brascbmann,  of  Moscow,  Count  Keyrsbing,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Baron  de  Bach,  of  Germany,  Marquis 
Tor-igiani,  of  Florence,  Mr.  Everett,  the  American 
minister,  and  many  others  who  were  present  by  spe- 
cial invitation.  After  the  usual  routine  of  toasts, 
Lord  Francis  Egerton,  the  chairman,  said  that  among  1 
the  distinguished  foreigners  present  there  was  one 
•whom,  although  be  came  from  a far  country,  from 
another  hemisphere,  and  as  the  representative  of  a 
foreign  state,  still  he  (the  chairman)  would  not  class 
as  a “foreigner” — (applause) — nor  would  he  nor  any 
ofhis  countrymen  be  so  considered  in  this  island. — 
They  spoke  a common  language,  they  had  a common 
origin,  and  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  blood  flowed  in 
tbe'veins  of  both.  (Loud  and  continued  cheering.) 
It  was  only  necessary  to  go  from  the  factory  exhibi- 
tions of  Manchester  to  the  quays  and  docks  of  Liver- 
pool, for  any  man  to  be  convinced  that  no  mission 
couh'l  he  at  once  more  honorable  or  more  important 
than  that  of  cultivating  and  cementing,  if  he  may, 
friendly  relations  between  two  such  countries  as  the 
Unileri  States  of  America  and  England,  which  was, 
he  believed,  the  main  part  of  the  mission  of  the  dis- 
tinguished individual  near  him  to  this  country.— 

( Hear,  from  Mr.  Everett).  The  high  reputation  of 
h is  honorable  friend  had  preceded  him  here;  and  he  ' 
the  chairman)  was  sure  that  England  would  consid-  I 
er  she  could  not  have  had  a higher  compliment  paid 
to  her  by  the  United  States  than  in  sending  Mr.  Eve- 
rett as  her  representative.  (Applause).  The  health 
of  his  excellency  was  then  drunk  by  the  company 
standing,  and  with  marked  enthusiasm. 

His  excellency  the  American  minister  then  rose, 
and  was  received  with  loud  cheers.  He  said  that 
V should  he  more  or  less  than  man  if  he  did  not  feel 
considerable  embarrassment  at  the  manner  in  which 
ihe  1 oast  had  been  received.  He  was,  however,  re- 
lieved by  the  conviction  that  it  was  meant  to  reach 
far  beyond  himself — across  the  Atlantic — and  that  it 
was  meant  for  the  people  whom  he  had  the  honor  to 
represent.  (Cheers.)  He  accepted  all  their  kind- 
n ess  in  the  spirit  of  frankness  in  which  it  was  given. 
Whilst  l.e  experienced  such  a welcome  at  the  pre- 
sent he  felt  indeed  that  he  was  not  a stranger 
amongst  them,  hut  that  in  crossing  the  wide  ocean 
that  separated  his  country  from  theirs,  lie  had  come 
into  the  land  of  his  fathers  to  receive  the  kindness 
and  the  charities  of  hospitality  at  the  hands  of  their  j 
successors.  (Cheers).  i 

His  excellency  then  adverted  to  the  relations  be- , 
tween  colonies  and  mother  countries,  whether  found- 
ed upon  conquest  or  emigration.  Egypt,  Greece  j 
and  Rome,  had  each  had  colonies,  but  there  never  | 
Iiad  been,  and  there  never  could  be.  such  relations 
between  them  as  now  existed  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  this  country.  (Applause  ) 
Those  relations  were  to  be  found  in  the  mysterious 
bon!  of  a common  language,  a common  origin,  and  a 
perfect  conviction  that  they  were  destined  to  exer- 
cise an  all-powerful  influence  on  whatever  they 
•were  destined,  and  to  fulfil  the  highest  ends  in  the 
order  of  Providence  for  the  welfar.  and  happiness  of 
both.  When  America  was  prosperous,  the  hand 
loom  weavers  felt  it  in  England;  and  when  manu- 
facture? and  commerce  in  England  languished,  the 
pulses  of  America  beat  feebly  and  slow. 

\Vjth  respect  to  the  new  staple  commodity  of 
America,  it  was  doubtless  known  that  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  in  the  United  States  was  but  of  recent  ori- 
gin. So  recently  as  1784,  the  first  parcel  that  ar- 
rived at  Liverpool  was  seized  as  contraband,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  production  of  the  West  Indies.—- 
Kow,  by  the  improvements  made  in  the  culture  and 
treatment  of  the  cotton  in  America,  more  especially 
i)  the  [.rocts--  by  which  the  seed  was  separated  from 
the  fibre,  and  by  the  improvements  effected  by  Ark- 
wright and  his  successors  m the  spinning  of  it,  the 


supply  from  America  would  he  as  boundless  from  the 
former  cause  as  the  demand  in  England  from  the 
latter;  and  the  importance  of  that  trade  and  manu- 
facture could  hardly  be  overstated,  when  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  its  resources  carried  England  through  the 
French  revolution.  (Cheers.) 

Republicans  as  they  (the  Americans)  were,  there 
was  a much  greater  affinity  between  America  and 
Great  Britain,  politically  speaking,  than  between 
any  of  the  European  monarchies,  or  between  any 
two  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  (Cheers.) 
With  the  Americans,  as  with  the  British,  liberty  was 
enshrined  in  the  constitution;  and  if  Ihe  pillars  of 
their  monarchy  were  laid  deep  in  the.  minds  and  the 
affections  of  the  people,  by  which  they  were  brought 
to  support  the  throne,  the  foundations  of  American 
liberties  rested  upon  trial  by  jurv,  habeas  corpus, 
freedom  of  speech,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  self- 
government,  tempered  by  submission  to  lawful  au- 
thority. (Cheers.)  His  excellency  concluded  by 
expressing  the  happiness  he  should  feel  in  being  in- 
strumental in  cementing  the  best  understanding  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States,  and  resumed 
his  seat  amid  the  cheers  of  the  assembly. 

[From  Ihe  Liverpool  European. 

Atlantic  steaming.  This  lournal  having  origi- 
nated from  the  early  success  of  Atlantic  steam  na- 
vigation, and  its  object  being  to  supplv  a general 
summary  of  European  intelligence,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  steamer’s  departures,  we  should  be  wanting 
tn  one  of  our  most  important  duties  did  we  neglect 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  their  continuous  sail- 
ings to  give  our  readers  information  as  to  the  pro- 
gressive advancement  of  the  great  enterprise  now  so 
actively  engaged  in  working  for  the  good  o our  re- 
spective nations.  To  look  back  on  the  past,  and 
consider  the  almost  incredible  changes  that  have 
been  wrought  in  our  united  intercourse,  who  is  there 
that  is  unimpressed  with  the  sense  of  their  value? 
Can  any  one  be  unacquainted  with  the  true  character 
of  what  has  already  been  done,  or  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  increasing  good  yet  possihle  to  be  ’devoloped 
from  this  fertilising  source?  Hitherto  our  expecta- 
tions have  been  more  than  exceeded  in  what  has  ta- 
ken place,  and  in  regard  to  the  future  we  see  no 
bounds  to  the  vast  beneficial  results  yet  to  follow  the 
effectual  working  of  these  North  American  mail 
steamers  across  the  western  ocean. 

[From  Ihe  Liverpool  European,  July  5th. 

Since  the  issue  of  our  last  number,  a most  marvel- 
lous steam  passage  has  been  effected  from  America 
to  England — a passage  which  outstrips  all  the  many 
great  accomplishments  that  have  preceded,  and  which 
confirms  the  power  of  steam  in  a manner  that  must 
convince  even  the  most  dubious.  The  passage  of  the 
Columbia  steamer  to  England  is  an  era  in  steam  na- 
vigation, showing,  as  it  does,  that  with  increased  and 
continued  duty,  the  steamers  go  on  progressively  im- 
proving, and  that  so  far  from  the  slightest  manifesta- 
tion of  less  effective  management  than  was  observa- 
ble at  the  outset,  there  is  a constant  infusion  of  re- 
newing energy,  and  most  vigorous  power  of  execu- 
tion, in  every  feature  of  their  conduct  and  regu- 
lation. It  is,  indeed,  most  gratifying  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  these  enterpr  ses  have  been  utterly  disap- 
pointed in  their  prognostications  as  to  a continuation 
of  success;  and  the  friends  of  extended  commercial 
prospecXs  have  equal  cause  for  delight,  in  knowing 
that  steam  voyages  between  the  countries,  if  pro- 
perly supported  and  encouraged,  will  not  only  go 
on  in  their  career  of  usefulness,  but  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  support  awarded,  so  also 
will  be  their  determined  spirit  of  continued  energe- 
tic success. 

Notiiing  can  exceed  the  universal  feeling  of  plea- 
sure which  has  marked  this  late  feat  of  the  Colum- 
bia home;  and  when  we  tell  our  readers,  that  in  ele- 
ven and  a half  days  from  the  time  of  American  pa- 
per? being  printed,  the  same  journals  and  part  of  the 
mails  were  actually  delivered  in  London,  we  know 
they  must  join  in  rendering  all  just  praise  to  that  ad- 
mirable system  of  efficiency  which  could  bring  about 
such  a marvellous  consummation.  The  whole  mer- 
cantile body  of  England,  and  the  continent  of  Europe, 
were  perfectly  amazed  at  so  early  a delivery  of  their 
correspondence;  and,  although  we  have  now  gra- 
dually become  accustomed  to  extreme  regularity 
of  communication,  and  to  constant  and  invariably 
quick  steam  passages,  yet  we  must  confess,  that  to 
hear  of  a vessel  crossing  the  mighty  Atlantic  Ocean 
in  nine  days  and  a half,  does  certainly  give  rise  to  ideas 
that  some  super-mundane  sort  of  influence  must  be 
brought  to  bear,  in  order  to  preserve  such  a rate  of 
speed. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable,  and  certainly  not 
the  least  desireable,  point  in  the  matter,  is  the  per- 
fect order  and  effective  strength  which  the  steamers 
show  on  the  termination  of  their  passages.  The  ma- 
chinery is  always  in  a most  perfect  an  . complete  state, 
uo  stnaning  or  appearance  of  overworking;  every 


thing  seems  to  go  on  with  precision  and  exactness; 
and  the  framework  of  the  noble  monuments  of  ma- 
rine architecture,  are  now  serving  as  models  of  ex- 
cellence to  all  parties  interested  in  the  erection  of 
steam  vessels.  When  the  Columbia  arrived,  after 
her  recent,  passage  of  nine  days  and  a half,  she  was 
in  the  most  perfect  condition,  and  the  most  scrutiniz- 
ing eye  could  not  observe  hut  that  she  was  entering 
upon  an  onward  passage,  rather  than  just  returned 
after  perfecting  the  greatest  feat  of  speed  ever  re- 
corded. 

In  England  these  unvarying  rapid  passages  are 
producing  their  natural  result  in  the  minds  of  all  ob- 
servers: and 'we  can  safely  trust  the  fairness  and  can- 
dor of  an  American  public  to  deal  justly,  and  assist 
is  supporting  such  enterprises.  The  American  press 
too,  now  so  rapidly  rising  in  power,  and  widening 
its  sphere  of  usefulness  to  such  a vast  extent,  will 
do  its  duty  in  keeping  the  citizens  rightly  informed 
as  to  the  good  yet  to  be  attained  from  steam  commu- 
nication with  Great  Britain;  as  also  to  dispel  those, 
fears  which  have  been  allowed  to  operate,  in  pre- 
venting persons  the  enjoyment  of  those  advantages 
which  such  a certain  and  speedy  mode  of  transit  of- 
fers to  them.  The  entire  American  press  is  deeply 
interested  in  this  subject.  It.  is  a matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  its  increasing  success,  that  such  regula- 
rity should  be  maintained,  and  that  these  efforts  of 
mechanical  skill  should  be  bound  up  and  united,  as 
well  as  zealously  aided,  by  the  newspapers  of  both 
countries. 

An  immense  increase  is  already  shown  in  the  de- 
mand, on  this  side,  for  American  papers  and  publica- 
tions, since  the  running  of  the . steamers.  Each  of 
these  North  American  steamers  brings  over  loads  of 
them;  and,  as  steam  goes  on  prospering,  so  will  our 
friends  of  the  press  find  new  fields  open  to  them  on 
this  side,  and  will  also  derive  equal  benefit  in  the  con- 
tinued receipt  of  their  European  intelligence,  which 
will  be  looked  for  with  great  interest  on  account  of 
its  regularity  of  arrival,  and  by  an  immensely  in- 
creased host  of  readers,  sure  to  be  attracted  by  such 
a cause.  Let  us  then  pull,  as  one  man,  in  a matter 
that  so  deeply  interests  us  all:  let  there  be  no  trifling 
bickerings  on  minor  interests,  but  a general  determi- 
nation to  aid  in  the  one  great  and  important  purpose 
for  which  these  steamers  were  established. 

FRANCE. 

The  Paris  papers  are  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
the  elections. 

Telegraph  despatches  continue  to  communicate 
success  in  the  provinces  adjoining  Algiers.  The  last 
is  dated  June  25. 

A royal  ordinance  has  been  issued,  sanctioning 
certain  changes  introduced  into  the  customs’  tariff 
established  in  the  French  West  Indies  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  8th  of  December.  1839.  By  this  law 
several  articles  heretofore  admitted  into  those  colo- 
nies at  a duty  of  five  per  cent,  per  100  kilogrammes 
are  prohibited;  these  are  species,  which  are  abun- 
dantly produced  iri  them.  The  duty  on  Teneriffe  and 
Maderia  wines  is  reduced  from  100  francs  per  hecto- 
litre to  60- 

The  new  ordinance  also  relieves  merchants  from 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  1839,  which  decreed  that 
foreign  goods,  proceeding  from  French  entrepots,  could 
not  be  imported  forconsumption  into  the  French  West 
Indies  unless  they  had  been  naturalised  by  the  pay- 
ment, in  France,  of  the  duties  demanded  by  the  ge- 
neral tariff. 

The  French  government  had  imposed  an  ad  valo- 
rem duty  of  20  percent,  on  all  linen  yarn  imported 
into  that  kingdom. 

Great  preparations  are  making  at  St.  Omer’s  for  a 
tournament  at  the  end  of  the  mouth,  in  honor  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  will  be  present. 

The  celebrated  historian,  M.  Sismondi,  died  on  the 
25th  ultimo,  at  his  country  seat,  near  Geneva,  in  the 
69th  year  of  his  age. 

SPAIN. 

Our  advices  from  Madrid  to  the  26th  of  June. 

Some  insurrectionary  movements  at  Figueiras 
(Catalonia)  and  Barcelona  had  been  suppressed.— 
Others  were  apprehended  at  St.  Sebastian  and  To- 
losa. 

The  tribunal  of  Bilboa  had  passed  judgment  on 
several  individuals  concerned  in  the  insurrection  of 
last  October — twenty  are  sentenced  to  death,  and 
twelve  to  the  galleys.  Twenty-five  other  individuals 
were  acquitted. 

A new  ministry  has  been  formed  as  folows: — Re- 
dd, minister  of  war  and  president  of  the  council;  Al- 
madovar,  foreign  affairs;  Zumalacurregui,  Justice; 
Ramon  Calatrava,  finance;  Capaz,  marine;  Torres 
Solanet,  interior. 

No  collision  had  as  yet  taken  place  in  the  cortes 
between  the  new  ministry  and  the  coalition,  and  it 
was  even  believed  that  the  latter  would  remain  for 
the  present  on  the  defensive. 
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The  contractors  for  the  first  issue  of  the  loan  of 
160,000,000  had  acquiesced  in  the  demand  of  the  mi- 
nister of  finance,  and  consented  to  reduce  the  discount 
to  12  per  cent. 

The  army  of  the  north  has  been  dissolved. — 
The  troops  of  which  it  was  composed  are  to  pass  un- 
der the  command  of  the  captains-general,  of  the  10th 
division  (Navarre),  and  the  11th  (the  Basque  pro- 
vinces). 

PORTUGAL. 


We  have  advices  from  Lisbon  to  the  27th  of  June. 
Neither  the  slave  trade  nor  the  commercial  treaty 
were  signed.  The  duke  of  Palmella  will  immedi- 
ately enter  on  the  administration  as  foreign  secretary 
and  president  of  the  council,  and  Senhor  Compelo  will 
be  replaced  in  the  marine  department  by  a statesman 
of  more  undisputed  administrative  capacity. 
GERMANY,  &c. 

The  Augsburg  Gazette  states  that  on  the  9th  of 
June  disturbances  of  a serious  nature  broke  out  in 
the  city  of  Pesth,  in  Hungary,  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
content of  the  journeymen  tailors  respecting  some 
difi'erences  with  the  masters  of  the  corporation  in  the 
matter  of  a saving’s  bank.  Sixteen  hundred  of  these 
men  refused  to  work,  and  marched  in  a body  out  of 
the  town.  Some  cavalry  were  sent  against  them 
and  forty  were  brought  in  as  prisoners. 

Immediately  an  attempt  at  rescue  was  made  by  the 
journeymen  and  the  populace.  The  townhouse, 
which  contains  the  prison  was  attacked — its  windows 
demolished,  and  the  lights  in  the  streets  destroyed. 
The  police  were  obliged  to  act,  and  many  were 
wounded  on  both  sides.  The  next  day  3,000  shoe- 
makers had  threatened  to  join  the  tailors,  and  much 
apprehension  was  entertained  for  the  tranquility  of 
the  town. 


The  senate  of  Hamburg  has  just  published  a third 
list  of  subscriptions  towards  the  relief  of  the  suffer- 
ers from  the  late  fire.  The  total  amount  received  up 
to  the  lath  ult.  was  three  millions  of  marcs  banco, 
about  4,800,000f. 


TURKEY,  &c. 

Letters  from  Alexandria  of  the  28th  June  report  I 
that  Mehemet  Ali  had  offered  to  the  Porte  to  send  7 
regiments  of  the  line  to  assist  in  disarming  the  Syri- 
an  mountaineers. 

Ibrahim  Pasha  left  Cairo  on  the  9th  for  Upper 
Egypt,  to  superintend  the  erection  of  sugar  mills, 
which  he  is  building  for  his  own  account. 

The  pasha  had  acceded  to  the  proposal  submitted  j 
by  the  British  consul,  that  the  import  and  export  du-  I 
ties  be  for  the  future  levied  upon  valuation  of  mer- 
chandise, and  in  Egyptian  currency,  without  refer-  j 
cnce  to  the  tariff' of  1839.  The  trade  in  cotton  had 
also  been  declared  free,  the  five  per  cent,  duty  j 
upon  the  imports  becoming  payable  on  the  26th  of  i 
June. 

The  letters  from  Constantinople  are  to  the  18th  of  , 
June. 

At  an  extraordinary  council  held  at  the  Porte  on 
the  affairs  of  Syria,  the  various  points  of  the  question  ; 
were  fuily  debated,  each  foreign  minister  giving  his 
opinion  on  the  subject;  and  it  appears  that  ihey  una- 
nimously agreed  that  the  policy  hitherto  pursued,  by 
the  Divan  with  respect  to  that  country  was  con- 
formable to  the  real  interests  and  dignity  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  should  consequently  be  persevered 


in. 

There  is  much  fermentation  in  Wallachia.  Arms 
and  ammunition  have  been  landed  from  the  Danube, 
and  bands  of  brigands  overrun  the  country,  nay, 
make  incursions  towards  Widdin. 


A formal  notioe  had  been  given  to  Col.  Burnett, 
by  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  that  the  trade  of  the  next  cot- 
ton crops  would  be  free,  and  all  would  be  at  liberty 
to  purchase  it  throughout  Egypt. 

INDIA  AND  CHINA. 

The  Indian  mail  arrived  at  Marseilles  on  the  29th 
of  June.  The  following  telegraphic  despatch  reach- 
ed London  on  Friday.  General  Pollock  had  joined 
sir  R.  Sale  at  Jellalabad  on  16th  April,  re-establishing 
on  his  march  the  authority  of  Thomas  Khan  Sul  I- 
poora.  He  was  to  march  on  Cabul  as  soon  as  he 
was  joined  by  Colonel  Boulton.  General  England 
bad  reunited  troops,  forced  the  passes,  and  joined 
General  Nott,  at  Candahar.  At  Hykulzie,  the  scene 
of  his  former  rebuff,  he  had  attacked  the  enemy’s 
position  and  carried  it  without  the  loss  of  a single 
man. 


Major  Reid  had  reached  Dadur  with  a valuable 
convoy  of  treasure  and  400  camels,  with  which  he 
was  to  ascend  the  Bolan  pass  on  the  3d  or  4th  of 
May.  Capt.  M’Kenzie  had  arrived  at  Jellalabad,  with 
offers  from  Akbar  Khan  to  release  his  prisoners  on 
conditions.  The  answer  was  not  known.  General 
Elphmstone  died  on  the  23d  April. 


The  death  of  Shah  Soqjah,  is  also  confirmed;  he 
fell  by  the  hand  of  Zemaun  Khan,  brother  to  Dost 
Mohammed.  The  most  satisfactory  intelligence  had 
been  received  of  the  Cabul  prisoners;  Capt.  M’Ken- 
zie, one  of  their  number,  had  been  permitted  by 
Akhbar  Khan,  to  visit  the  camp  at  Jellalabad  on  pa- 
role, as  the  bearer  of  a despatch  from  Maj.  Pottin- 
ger,  and  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  his  companions. 
He  brought  news  of  the  death  of  Gen.  Elphinstone, 
on  the  23d  of  April.  The  other  prisoners  were  doing 
well,  and  had  been  treated  with  considerable  kind- 
ness. It  is  said  that  an  enormous  sum  had  been  de- 
manded for  their  ransom,  hut  the  terms  were  not 
known,  although  Capt.  McKenzie  had  returned  to 
the  Affghan  camp  with  the  answer  to  the  proposals 
with  wiiich  he  had  been  entrusted. 

The  destruction  of  the  garrison  of  Ghuznee  is  con- 
firmed. Col.  Palmer  left  the  citadel  on  the  26th  of 
March,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  a portion  of  the 
town.  There,  as  in  the  case  of  Cabul,  the  Ghazees, 
apparently  without  orders,  attacked  the  troops,  and  a 
frightful  slaughter  ensued.  The  leader  of  the  insur- 
gents, Shumshooden,  interfered  and  took  the  officers 
under  his  protection,  and  they  are  described  as  now 
living  as  prisoners  in  the  citadel.  About  100  only 
of  the  Sepoys  are  supposed  to  have  escaped. 

The  accounts  from  China  are  interesting.  On  the 
18th  of  March  the  Chinese,  10,000  or  12,000  strong, 
tried  to  retake  Ningpo,  while  another  force  attack- 
ed Chinghae.  In  both  instances  they  were  repulsed 
with  eonsiderable  loss. 

The  details  have  been  received.  The  mail  is  des- 
patched from  Bombay  on  the  23d  of  May,  ten  days 
earlier  than  usual,  in  order  to  avoid  the  monsoon. 
The  Chinese  were  allowed  to  enter  Ningpo  without 
opposition,  but  upon  reaching  the  market  place  were 
attacked  on  all  sides  by  the  British  troops,  and  in- 
stantly routed.  When  they  got  within  one  hundred  j 
yards  of  the  British  guns,  a terrific  fire  of  grape  and 
canister  was  poured  down  upon  them.  They  fled  in 
confusion,  leaving  about  250  dead.  The  49th  regi- 
ment was  then  sent  in  pursuit,  but  up  to  the  last  ac- 
count had  not  yet  returned.  A simultaneous  attack  1 
had  been  made  upon  Chinghae.  The  enemy  were 
again  routed.  The  British  did  not  suffer  a single 
casualty  at  either  place. 

This  appears  to  have  been  only  part  of  a concert- 
ed attack,  as  at  the  same  time  fire-boats  were  launch- 
ed against  the  ships. 

The  Mandarins  also  contemplated  an  attempt  upon 
Chusan,  for  which  purpose  they  had  collected  a con- 
siderable force  in  the  island  of  Taisam.  Their  in- 
tentions were,  however,  frustrated  by  the  Nemesis 
having  been  sent  to  reconnoitre,  arid  ascertain  the 
extent  of  their  preparations.  A boat  having  been 
despatched  from  this  vessel,  was  fired  on  by  the  Chi- 
nese, when  pulling  into  a creek  The  steamer’s- 
crew  were  immediately  landed.  They  succeeded, 
after  killing  many  of  the  enemy,  in  capturing  thirty  1 
junks,  supposed  to  have  been  intended  to  convey  the 
troops  to  Chusan. 

It  was  remarked  that  all  the  Chinese  soldiers  left  > 
dead  at  Ningpo  and  Chinhea  had  a few  dollars  about 
them.  It  is  supposed  from  this  that  a gratuity  was 
issued  to  them  immediately  before  they  attacked  the  ! 
Icily,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  advance.  It  is  said  ! 
that  the  emperor  has  ordered  that  the  provinces  1 
which  are  the  seat  of  war,  shall  defray  the  whole  of 
its  expenses.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
cabinet  of  Pekin  do  not.  conceive  it  necessary  to 
make  a great  national  effort  against  their  foes.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  invaded  provinces  are  naturally 
disinclined  to  bear  the  whole  of  the  heavy  pecunia- 
ry charges  necessary  for  carrying  on  hostilities.  The 
consequence  is.  that  the  Chinese  army  to  the  south 
of  the  Hangenow  river,  is  in  want  of  pay,  and  desti- 
i tute  of  supplies,  from  which  cause  the  troops  were 
in  such  a stale  of  insubordination  that  it  was  expect- 
ed they  would  shortly  disband  themselves. 

Several  skirmishes  had  taken  place  along  the  coast, 
but  with  no  decisive  result,  although  in  each  the  en- 
emy had  suffered  considerable  loss.  More  vigorous 
measures  were,  it  is  said,  in  contemplation,  and  a 
movement  to  the  northward  was  intended  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  expected  re-inforcements. 

By  a notification  from  the  plenipotentiary,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Chinese  will  be  suffered  to  use  their 
own  discretion  in  fortifying  the  banks  of  the  river 
between  Whampoa  and  Canton;  but  if  they  venture 
to  erect  new  works  below  the  former  place  hostili- 
ties will  be  immediately  resumed. 

The  slate  of  trade  at  Canton  had  improved,  many 
sales  having  been  effected  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  month  of  March. 

Opium  was  sold  at  very  low  rales. 

Trade  has  been  carried  on  as  usual,  but  with  the 
exception  of  cotton,  not  upon  remunerating  prices. 
Barter  was  the  only  means  of  commercial  inter- 
course. 

Sir  Henry  PottiDger  continued  at  Macao. 
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DIPLOMATIC.  Colonel  T.  Acosta,  charge  d ’af- 
fairs of  the  republic  of  New  Grenada,  arrived  in 
Washington  a few  days  ago,  and  was  on  the  23d  inst. 
presented  to  the  president  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

DRAWBACKS.  Thompson’s  New  York  Bank 
Note  Reporter  states  that  some  of  the  importers  of 
that  city  are  reshipping  their  goods,  and  obtaining, 
through  the  custom  house,  a return  of  duties  equal  to 
to  the  amount  paid  when  imported.  These  goods 
can,  under  the  present  tariff,  be  again  imported,  and 
some  twenty  per  cent,  saved  by  the  operation.  The 
custom  house  of  New  York  has,  since  the  1st  inst. 
paid  in  drawbacks,  $46,993.  Should  the  tariff  re- 
main as  it  now  is,  a half  a million  of  dollars  will  be 
required  to  answer  these  calls. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  DUTIES  ON  IM- 
PORTS. The  New  York  papers  state  that  great 
difficulties  and  inequalities  are  found  to  arise  in  at- 
tempts, to  affix  the  home  valuation  upon  goods — and 
great  inequalities  are  apprehended  in  the  valuation 
of  similar  articles.  Well,  that  we  suspect  is  unavoi- 
dable under  any  system  of  valuation.  Meantime, 
however,  almost  all  the  duties  are  paid  under  protest, 
and  suits  are  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  the  mo- 
ney. 

The  New  York  American  says  that  one  cargo  was 
landed  without  any  security  for  the  duties  being 
given,  seized  by  the  collector,  and  replevied  by  the 
owner.  This  must  bring  to  a speedy  decision  before 
the  district  court,  the  question  whether  or  not  there 
be  any  law  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports. 

ANNUAL  COMMERCIAL  STATEMENT.  The 
anuual  statement  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
the  United  States  was  laid  before  congress  on  the 
21st  instant,  and  ten  thousand  copies  of  it  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  its  contents. 

VESSELS TONNAGE CREWS. 


The  number  of  vessels,  their  tonnage  and  crc.vs, 
which-  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  ending  the  30th  September,  1841. 


Vessels, 

Tonnage. 

Men . 

Boys. 

American,  7,735 

1,631,909 

75,445 

2,830 

453 

Foreign,  4,538 

736,444 

43,675 

Total,  12,273 

2,368,353 

119,120 

3,283 

The  number  of  vessels  which 

cleared  from 

ports 

of  the  United  States'during  the  same  period  was 

AAnerican,  7,790 

1,634,156 

79,216 

3.043 

Foreign,  3,554 

736,849 

44,061 

348 

Total,  12,344 

2,371.005 

123,277 

3,391 

The  tonnage  of  thp  United  States  for  the  year  end- 
ing September,  30,  1841,  was, 

In  foreign  trade,  (registered)  945,803.42 

Coasting  trade,  (enrolled)  1,076,036  18 
Do.  do.  (licensed)  31,021.70 

1,107,067.88 

Cod  fishery,  (enrolled)  60,556.05 

Mackerel.  do.  11,321.13 

Cod  fishery,  under  20  tons,  5,995.79 

77,873.02 


2,130,744  44 

Whale  fishery,  (register  enrolled)  157,405.17 

Of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  loere  is  em- 
ployed in  steam  navigation,  174,342.44. 

The  number  of  vessels  built  during  the  year  amount- 
ed to  761.  Their  tonnage,  118,693.71. 

The  tonnage  for  the  year  1841  is  less  than  that  of 
1840,  by  50,919.79  tons. 

VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


The  value  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  the  same  period,  wa,s. 

Merchandise  free  of  duties  $66,019  731 

laying  ad  valorem  duties  34  610  542 

Specific  duties  27,315,804 


Total  $127,946,177 

Imported  in  American  vessels  $113,221,877 

in  foreign  vessels  14,724,300 

The  value  of  merchandise  exported  during  the 

same  period  was 

American  productions  $106,382,722 

Foreign  productions  re-exported  15.469,081 


$121,851,803 

Of  the  American  productions  were  carried 
In  American  vessels  $82,569,389 

In  foreign  vessels  23,81 3,333 
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ARTICLES  EXPORTED. 

The  prominent  articles  of  export  were — 


n 

- 

$54,330,341 

CO 

- 

- 12,576,703 

r . ..r  - - - 

- 

7,759,646 

Manufactures 

- 

- 3,122,546 

Gold  and  silver  coin 

- 

2,746,486 

Pork  - 

... 

- 2.621  537 

Rice 

- 

2,010,107 

The  above  items  amount  to 

85,167,366 

All  other  domestic  exports 

21,215,356 

Total  of  domestic  exports 

106,215,356 

COMMERCE  OF  THE 

STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Maine 

$700,961 

$1,091,565 

New  Hampshire 

73,701 

10.348 

Vermont 

246.789 

278,987 

Massachusetts 

20.318.003 

11,487.343 

Rhode  Nlar.d 

339  592 

278,465 

ComiPt  ticut 

295,989 

599.348 

New  York 

75,713,426 

33,139,838 

New'  Jersey 

2.315 

19.166 

Pennsj  ivania 

10,346  698 

5,152,501 

Delaware 

3,276 

38.535 

Marvin  rid 

6,101.313 

4,948.166 

District  of  Columbia 

77.263 

769,331 

Virginia 

377,237 

5,630,286 

North  Carolina 

220,366 

383,056 

South  Carolina 

1,557  431 

8,033,283 

Georgia 

449.007 

3 696,513 

Alabama 

530  819 

10  981.271 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

10,256  350 

34,387,483 

Ohio 

11,318 

793,114 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

7.523 

Michigan 

137,800 

88  529 

Missouri 

33.875 

Florida 

145,181 

36,629 

Total 

$127,946,177 

$121,851,802 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 

BY  AMD  WITH  THE  ADVICE  AND  CONSENT  OF  THE  SENATE 

William  Kinney  to  be  attorney  of  the  United  Stales 
f>r  the  western  district  of  Virginia,  in  the  place  of 
W.  G.  Singleton,  whose  commission  has  expired. 

OFFICIAL. 

GENERAL  ORDERS NO.  44. 

Head  quarters  cf  the  army , adj.  gen's,  office. 

Washigton,  July  21,  1842. 

Promotions  and  appointments  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States  by  the  president,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  senate,  since  the  promulga- 
tion of  “General  Orders”  No.  13,  of  March  17,  1842. 

Ju  addition  to  the  appointments  and  promotions 
heretofore  published,  in  the  Register,  the  following 
appear  i s the  general  orders  No.  44,  dated  at  Wash- 
ington, July  21,  1342. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Carps  of  topographical  engineers. 

First  lieutenant  T.  B.  Linnard  to  be  captain  March 
31,  1345,  vice  Gui  in,  resigned. 

21  iie.it.  .1.  C.  Woodruff  to  be  1st  iieut.  March  31, 
1342,  vice  Lmuard,  promoted. 

Ordnance  department. 

Captain  John  Symington  to  be  major  March  27, 
1342,  vice  Lomax,  deceased. 

First  lieutenant  R.  PI.  K.  Whiteley  to  be  captain 
March  27,  1842,  vice  Symington,  promoted. 

Second  Iieut.  R.  A.  Wainwright  to  be  1st  lieut. ! 
March  27,  1842,  vice  Whiteley,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  John  McNutt  to  be  2d  lieut.  March 
27,  vice  Wainwright,  promoted. 

First  regiment  of  dragoons. 

First  lieutenant  B.  A.  Terrett  to  be  captain  Feb.  ; 
21,  1342,  vice  Simonton,  deceased. 

Second  lieut.  R.  H.  Chilton  to  be  first  lieutenant 
February  21,  1842,  vice  Terrett,  promoted. 

Second  lieutenant  William  Bowman  to  be  first 
lieutenant,  June  27,  1842,  vice  Davidson,  deceased. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  John  Love  to  be  second  lieut. 
Fe  iruary  21,  1842,  vice  Chilton,  promoted. 

Brevet  21  lieut.  A.  Buford  to  be  2d  lieut.  April 
12, 1342,  vice  Wicklifie,  struck  from  the  rolls. 

First  regiment  of  infantry. 

Maj.  Henry  Wilson,  of  the  3u  infantry,  to  be  Iieut. 
colonel  June  14,  1842,  vice  l avenport,  promoted. 

Third  regiment  of  infantry.  j 

Brevet  major  W.  VV.  Lear,  captain  of  the  4th  in- 
famry,  to  be  major  June  14,  1842,  vice  Wilson,  pro- 
moted. 

Breve'  2J  lieutenant  A.  W.  Bowman,  of  the  1st 
iuia;  t:>,  I'-  Le  2u  lieutenant  April  30,  1842. 

Fourth  regiment  of  infantry. 

Fust  lieutenant  il.  K.  Aideu  to  euptain  June  14, 
13  i2,  vice  Lear,  promoted.  j 


Second  lieutenant  J H.  Gore  to  be  fir=t  iieutenant 
June  14,  1842,  vice  Alden,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  B.  A.  Berry  to  be  second 
lieutenant  June  14,  1342,  vice  G >re,  pro  noted 
Sixth  regimrnt  of  infantry . 

Brevet  colonel  W.  Davenport,  lieutenant  colonel 
of  the  1st  infantry,  to  be  colonel  June  14,  1342,  vice 
Atkinson,  deceased. 

Fourth  regiment  of  artillery. 

Second  lieutenant  James  R.  S dey  to  be  first  lieu- 
tenant, July  20,  1842,  vice  Bates,  resigned. 

Seventh  regiment  of  infantry. 

Brevet  second  lieutenant  Levi  Gantt  of  the  2d  in- 
fantry, to  be  second  iieutenant,  April  30,  1342. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Corps  of  tcjioprapliiccd  engineers. 

George  Meade  late  of  the  army,  to  be  2d  lieut. 
May  19,  1842. 

Corps  of  engineers. 

Cadet  Henry  L.  Eustis,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
second  lieutenant,  July  1,  1842. 

Cadet  John  Newton,  of  Virginia,  to  be  second  lieu- 
tenant, July  1,  1842. 

Cadet  George  VV.  Rains,  of  Alabama,  to  be  se- 
cond lieutenant,  July  1,  1842. 

Cadet  John  D.  Kurtz,  of  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  second  lieutenant,  July  1,  1842. 

First  regiment  of  dragoons. 

Cadet  Armistead  T.  M.  Rust,  of  Va.  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  July  1,  1842. 

Third  regiment  of  artillery. 

Cadet  Alexander  P.  Stewart,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
second  lieutenant,  July  1,  1842. 

Cadet  Edmund  G.  Beckw  itti,  of  New  York,  to  be 
second  lieutenant,  July  1,  1342. 

Fourth  regiment  of  artillery. 

Cadet  Mansfield  Lovell,  of  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  second  lieutenant,  July  1,  1842. 

Cadet  Calvin  Benjamin,  of  Indiana,  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  July  1,  1842 

Cadet  Henry  M.  Whiting  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
July  20,  1342,  vice  Soley,  promoted,  (brevet  July  1, 
1842.) 

First  regiment  of  infantry. 

Cadet  Frederic  J.  Denman,  of  i\evv  York,  to  be 
second  lieutenant,  July  1,  1842. 

Seventh  regiment  if  infantry. 

Cadet  Napoleon  J.  J’.  Da  1a  to  be  second  lieute- 
nant, July  1,  1842. 

Graduates  of  tne  military  academy  attached  to  the 
army  as  supernumerary  officers  with  the  brevet  of  2d 
lieutenant,  lu  conformity  with  the  law.  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  president  to  rank  troin  July  1,  1842. 
Brevet  second  lieutenants,  attached  to  the  corps  cf  engineers. 
Cadet  Win.  S.  Kosecrans,  of  Ohio. 

Cadet  Barton  S.  Alexander,  of  Kentucky. 

Cadet  Gustavus  W.  Smith,  of  Kentucky. 

Brevet  second  lieutenants,  attached  to  the  ordnance  de- 
partment. 

Cadet  Theodore  T.  S.  Luidiey,  of  Virginia. 

Cadet  James  G.  Benton,  of  JNew  Hampshire. 

Brevet  second  lieutenants,  attached  to  the  corps  of  topogra- 
phical engineers. 

Cadet  Martin  L.  Smith,  of  New  York. 

Cadet  John  Pope,  of  Illinois. 

Brevet  second  lieutenants,  attached  to  the  dragoon  arm. 
Cadet  Patrick  Noble,  of  South  Carolina. 

Cadet  Richard  H.  Anderson,  of  South  Carolina. 
Cadet  George  T.  Mason,  of  Virginia. 

Cadet  Henry  W.  Stanton. 

Cadet  Thomas  C.  Hammond,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Brevet  second  lieutenants,  attached  to  the  artillery  arm. 
Cadet  Isaac  Bowen,  of  Ne  w York. 

Cadet  Joseph  Stewart,  of  Kentucky. 

Cadet  Richard  W.  Johnston,  of  Virginia. 

Cadet  John  Hilihouse,  of  New  York. 

Cadet  David  Gibson,  of  Virginia. 

Cadet  Charles  L.  Kilburn,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Cadet  Seth  Williams,  of  Maine. 

Cadet  Auner  Doubleday,  of  New  York. 

Cadet  Haehaliah  Brown,  of  Ne.v  York. 

Cadet  Lucian  Lesser,  of  Pennsylvania. 

CaUet  Daniel  11.  Hill,  ol  South  Carolina. 

Brevet  second  lieutenants,  attached  to  tut  infantry  arm. 
Cadet  Alien  H.  Norton,  of  O.uo. 

Cadet  John  S.  McCalmorit,  ot  Pennsylvania. 

Cadet  Henry  C.  Story,  ol  L misiana. 

Cadet  Jenks  Beaman,  Vermont. 

Ca.let  John  D.  Ciark,  of  North  Carolina. 

Cadet  Ralph  VV.  Kirkuam,  of  Massachusetts. 

Cadet  Cyrus  Hall,  of  Ohio. 

Cadet  George  Sykes,  of  Maryland. 

Cadet  George  VV.  Lty,  of  Virginia. 

Cadet  James  vV.  Sell. ire. nan,  of  New  Jersey. 

Cadet  Charles  D.  Jordan. 

Cadet  Andrew  J.  Wiinamson,  of  Ohio. 

Cadet  Eugene  E.  .vlcLean,  of  Alary  land. 

Cadet  Laiayette  McLuws,  ol  Georgia. 

Cadet  Charles  T.  Baker. 

Cadet  Samuel  R.  Hay  man,  ol’  Pennsylvania.  I 


Cadet.  Ear!  Van  Dorn,  of  Missi=«inni. 

Cadet  Christopher  R.  Perry,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Cadet  James  Longstreet,  of  Alabama. 

Cadet  James  W Ahert. 

Cadet  James  O.  Handy. 

The  fnreg  ing  a -siginnent  to  regiments  and  com- 
panies will  he  regarded  as  a temporary  arrangement, 
necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the  service;  promo- 
tions will  take  place  according  to  (he  following  rules: 

“Cadets  acting  as  supernumerary  officers  in  the 
army,  in  virtue  of  their  brevets,  will  be  successively 
promoted  to  vacancies  of  the  lowest  grade  which 
inay  first  happen  in  the  particular  arm  to  which  they 
may  have  been  attached,  according  to  the  order  of 
rank  established  at  the  mi  Mary  academy.” 

IV.  Resignations  and  casualties  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Army  Register  in  January. 

Resignations.  (6  ) 

Captain  W.  B Guion,  corps  of  topograpical  engi- 
neers, March  31,  1342. 

First  lieut.  F.  L.  Jones,  4th  artillery,  June  10.1842. 

First,  lieutenant  G.  C.  Thomas,  4th  artillery,  Jan- 
uary 31,  1342. 

1st  lieut.  J.  H.  Bates,  4th  artil'ery,  July  20,  1842. 

Se.cond  lieutenant  A.  Waugh,  1st  infantry,  May 
31,  1842. 

Second  lieutenant  R.  D.  Stephen,  31  infantry,  Fe- 
bruary 20,  1342. 

Deaths.  (12.) 

Brevet  brigadier  general  Henry  Atkinson,  colonel 
6th  infantry,  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri,  June  14, 
1842. 

Brevet  brigadier  general  J.  R.  Fen  wick,  colonel 
4th  artillery,  at  Marseilles,  France,  March  19,  1342. 

Colonel  A.  Cummings,  4th  infantry,  at  JVF w York, 
January  31,  1842. 

Major  M.  P.  Lomax,  ordnance  department,  at 
Watertown,  Mass.,  .March  27,  1842. 

Bievet  major  II.  A.  Zantziriger,  captain  2d  artil- 
lery, at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  January  9,  1342. 

Brevet  major  F.  Whiting,  captain  1st  artillery,  at 
Lancaster,  Mass.,  May  16,  1342. 

Brevet  major  D.  Wilcox,  captain  5fh  infantry,  at 
Pilatka,  Florida.  January  3.  1842. 

Captain  I.  P.  Simonton,  1st  dragroons,  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Cherokee  Nation,  February  21,  1842. 

First  lieutenant  L.  P.  Davidson,  1st  dragoons,  at 
Saratoga,  W.  Y..  June  27,  1842. 

Paymaster  W.  Rector,  near  Fort  Smith,  dlrlcansas, 
February  8,  1842. 

Surgeon  A.  Elwes,at  Pilatka,  Florida,  June  12, 
1842. 

Assistant  surgeon  John  R ibartson,  at  sen,  P.Iay  29, 
1842. 

Dropped.  (1.) 

Second  lieutenant  C.  WieklifFe,  1st  dragoons, 
April  12,  1842. 

V.  The  officers  promoted  and  appointed  will  join 
their  proper  stations  and  companies  without  delay; 
those  on  detached  service  or  acting  under  special  in- 
slructions  will  report  by  letter  to  the  commanding 
officers  of  their  respective,  regiments. 

VI.  The  usual  leave  of  absence  allowed  by  the 
regulations  is  hereby  granted  to  the  several  gradu- 
ates; at  the  expiration  of  which  ( September  30tli) 
they  will  join  their  proper  stations  and  regiments. 
The  brevets  attached  to  the  dragoon  arm  will  report 
for  temporary  duty  and  instruction  to  the  command- 
ing officer  at  Carlisle  Barracks. 

VII.  Acceptances  or  non-acceptances  of  appoint- 
ments will  be  reported  to  the  adjutant  general  of  the 
army;  and  in  case  of  acceptance,  the  birth  place  of 
the  person  appointed  will  be  stated. 

By  command  of  major  general  Scott: 

R.  JONES,  adj.  gen. 

THE  ARMY. 

War  department,  July  16,  1842. 

Paragraphs  141  and  142  of  “General  Regulations 
for  the  Army”  having  become  inapplicable  to  the 
present  arrangement  of  departments,  they  are  re- 
scinded and  the  following  substituted. 

141.  The  commanders  of  military  departments 
are  respectfully  authorized  to  grant  leaves  of  absence 
to  oiiicers  on  duty  serving  in  the  departments  under 
their  command,  for  a term  not  exceeding  thirty  days, 
but  in  extraordinary  cases,  and  on  account  of  the 
distance  of  departments,  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  No.  4, 
No.  5,  No.  6,  and  No.  9,  fr  no  general  headquarters, 
the  commanders  of  those  departments,  respectively, 
may  extend  such  leaves  of  absence  for  a term  not 
exceeding  sixty  days  in  the  whole. 

J.  C.  SPENCER. 

GENERAL  ORDERS,  No.  41. 

Head  quarters  of  the  army,  adj'tgen'ls  office. 

Washington,  July  16,  1842. 
Commanders  of  military  departments  will  forward 
monthly  returns  to  the  headquarters  of  the  army  ac- 
cording to  the  form  to  be  furuisaed  by  the  adjutant 
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In  the  ascenling  line  Of  communication  all  re-  List  of  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  army  killed  , In  1839.  George  H.  Griffin,  ass’t.  arijt.  genera', 

in  Florida,  from  the  commencement  of  hostilities  Oct.  8,  Tampa  Bay.  R.  H.  Peyton,  asst.  qr.  master, 
wilh  the  Seminole  Indians,  in  December  1835,  to  Nov.  11,  at  Tampa  Bay.  J.  W.  McCrabb,  ass’t.  qr.' 

master,  Nov.  6,  at  St.  Augustine.  Thomas  Barker, 
date  and  place.  capt.  1st  infantry,  Nov.  1 1 , at  Tampa  Bav.  E.  G. 

Mitchell,  capt.  1st  infantry,  June  10.  at  Fort  Roger 
Jones.  B.  Poole.  1st  lieut.  3d  artillery,  Nov.  !),  at 
St.  Augustine.  G.  C.  Rodney,  1st  lieut'  3 I a-Tilh-ry, 


ports  and  applications,  &o.  heretofore  made  to  the 
generals  commanding  geographical  divisions  will 
now  be  made  to  the  commanders  of  departments; 
and  all  military  correspnn  knee  which  may  be  design- 
ed for  general  headquarters  must  pass  through  the 
same  channel,  except  in  such  special  cases  of  direct 
communication  with  the  adjutant  general's  offioe,  as 
the  general  regulations  for  the  army  may  authorize. 

All  officers  of  the  general  staff  and  of  the  ord- 
nance serving  in  a military  department  will  report 
by  letter  to  the  commander  thereof;  and  copies  of 
all  orders  effecting  their  position  either  by  transfer, 
change  of  station,  or  leave  of  absence,  will  be  com-  i J.  L G "lia~ 
municated  to  department  headquarters. 

By  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Scott: 

II.  JONES,  adj.  gen. 

The  remains  of  the  late  lieutenant  James  F.  Izard, 
of  the  1st  regiment  of  U.  States  dragoons,  have  been 
disinterred  from  their  resting  place  at  camp  Izard, 
on  the  VVithlacoochie,  Florida,  and  removed,  by  or- 
der of  Colonel  Worth,  to  St.  Augustine,  for  inter- 
ment in  the  military  burial-ground  near  old  Fort  Ma- 
rion. 


United  Stales  troops.  Three  companies  of  the  3d 
regiment  United  States  artillery  arrived  at  Savannah 
on  Thursday  last  in  the  ship  Ocean,  from  New  Or- 
leans. 

The  detachment  was  under  command  of  captain 
E.  D.  Keyes,  company  D,  and  is  accompanied  by  as- 
sistant surgeon  D.  C.  DeLeon,  U.  S.  A.  and  lieute- 
nants W.  H.  Shover,  W.  H.  Churchill,  S.  Van  Vliet, 
and  G.  H.  Thomas. 

Company  B,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Shover, 
accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Churchill,  left  the  next 
day  for  St.  Augustine.  The  other  companies  were 
to  proceed  in  the  Ocean  to  Charleston,  where  com- 
pany D will  be  stationed. 

C unpany  F,  Lie  itenant  Van  Vleit  commanding,  is 
destined  for  Fort  Macon,  North  Carolina. 


The  War  in  Florida.  The  following  article 
which  we  copy  from  the  Pittsburgh  Iron  City,  affords 
a mass  of  striking  facts,  apparently  fr>m  an  authen- 
tic source,  relating  to  the  Florida  war.  It  shows  at 
what  an  expense  of  human  lafe  that  war  has  been 
carried  on. 

As  the  newspapers  are  often  _ 
the  number  of  citizens  in  this  ill-fited  region  of  coun 
try  who  die  by  the  tomahawk  of  the  ruthless  savage, 
we  have  obtained  lists  of  the  commissioned  offi  -ers  ; 
of  our  gallant  army  who  have  been  killed  and  wound-  j 
ed  in  the  service  of  their  country,  in  Florida,  from  ■ 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  the  Seminole 
Indians,  in  December,  1835,  to  the  31st.  of  August  '■ 
last;  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained  the  killed  nu  u ! 
ber  twenty-two;  during  the  same  period  no  less  1 
than  forty-three  have  died  of  diseases  contracted  dur- 
ing their  campaigns  in  Floridian  marshes, — making  ! 
the  number  of  killed  sixty  five,  while  nineteen  carry 
with  them  the  scars  of  honorable  wounds,  received  . 
in  conflicts  with  the  savage  natives  of  those  southern  , 
hammocks.  The  gentleman  who  furnishes  us  with 
the  lists  alluded  to,  vouches  for  their  authenticity 


August  31,  1841. 

NAMES. 

1835. 

F L.  Date, 

W.  S.  Frazer, 

G.  \V  G inhner, 

C ms.  S null, 

W E.  R is.-igncr, 

R R.  Madge, 

J L [vi-ni->, 

R He  iderson, 


1336. 

I.  F.  Izard, 

\ S.  B-o  >>,-s, 
Alex.  M ickay, 


RANK. 


B’.  M j.  41  j 
Cap  3 A. 

Capt.  2 A.  At  Dade’s mas=a 

o'l  L-.l  A.  j- si'xi'y^n die's  the  i ^ frtilieC;  ,N”V-  12'al  St-  Augustine.  W.  VV.  Pew, 
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Nov.  5,  at  St.  Augustine.  R.  S.  Jeuning,  21  Iteti’. 


2 1 L . 3 A. 
lb. 2 L 3 A. 
lii.2L  3 A. 
Asst.  Surg. 


1st  J.t.  I D. 


route  from  Tam 
pa  to  Fori  King. 


L Col. 

lot  L . 


4 A 
1 A 


1337 

Chns.  Mellon. 

J W S M’Neit, 

4.  R Thompson, 

Jos.  Va  i Swearingen, 
F.  L.  Brooke, 

J.  P.  Center, 

1339. 


\ 5 h of  March,  of 

■ wound-  received 
i at  Withlacooelie. 

I Blown  up  on  S B 

■ >n  St.  J ihu’-  bay 
December  17. 


Cant.  2 A 
2 L . 2 D 

L-  C I.  6 I j rr 

Capt.  6 I. 

1 L’  6 I. 

1 Lt.  6 I. 


) F.  b.S  L.Monr  e. 
<i  Sep. 11  U jheeC’p. 

K lied  *ar  Okee- 
j-cu.-bee  of  25. h of 
December. 


J 

1 February  23,  two 
S L Russell,  Capt.  2 I.  > miles  from  Fort 

) Dallas. 

j May  2,  at  fnnr- 
I teen  mile  Creek, 

William  Hulbert,  2 Lt.  6 T.  ^ tv-tween  Forts 

| Andrews  arid 
J Brooke. 

1340. 

.1.  S-  S inderaon,  SL..7L  \ 

W.  Sherwuocl,  2 L-.  7 I.  { S&S£«  *» 

Note.  The  lerers  A I and  D,  designate  the  artille- 
ry, infantry  and  dragoon  e irps. 

List  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  army,  wounded  in 
Florida,  from  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with 
the  Seminole  Indians  in  December,  1835,  to  August 
31,1841. 

Brevet  Maj.  Generals.  E-  P.  Gaines,  at  Withla- 
i coochee,  Feb.  1836;  Tnos.  S.  Jesup,  at  Jupiter  Inlet, 
ving  us  accounts  of  j January  24,  1838. 

Brevet  Majors.  W.  M.  Graham,  at  Withlacoo-j 
c.hee.  Dec.  31,  1835:  R.  B.  Lee,  at  Mieanopy,  June,  j 
9,  1336;  Jas.  A.  Ashley,  at  Welikt,  Julv  19,  1836. 

Captains.  G.  Andrews,  at  Okeechobee,  Dec.  25, 
1837;  C.  Graham,  (three,  times,)  at  Withlaoooehee,  I 
Dec.  30,  1835;  Frederick  Searle,  six  miles  from  St. 
Augustine,  Nov.  25,  1839:  G.  J.  Rains,  two  miles 
from  Fort  King,  April  28,  1840. 

Brevet  Captain.  VV.  Maitland,  at  Wahoo,  July 
19,  1836. 

First  Lieutenant*.  T.  P.  Ridgeley.  at  Withlacoo- 
chee.  Dee.  31,  1335;  J.  Hooper,  at  Okeechobee,  Dec. 
25,  1837;  W.  H.  T.  Walker,  at  Okeechobee,  Dec. 
2.5,  1837;  J.  D mean,  at  Withlacoochee,  Feb.  29, 
1836.  VV  H.  Betts,  at  Fort  Drane,  August  21.  1836: 

1839; 


2d  lieut.  1st  infantry,  June  12,  at  Fort  Roger  Jone-. 
C.  J.  Hughes,  2d  lieut.  6th  infantry,  Aug.  22,  at  Foi  t 
Frank  Brooke.  R.  Clark,  surgeon,  June  29,  at  ma;. 
Gamble’s. 

In  1840.  John  Green,  lieut.  col.  6th  infantr-. 
Sept.  21,  at  Tallahassee.  Andrew  Lewis,  capt.  2d 
infantry,  Nov.  30,  at  Tampa.  Wm.  B.  Davidso-, 
capt.  3d  artillery,  Dec.  25,  at  Indian  Key.  Wm.  L. 
.Berrien,  1st  lieut.  6th  infantry,  Dec.  2.  at  Tampa. 

1841.  Charles  E.  Woodruff,  1st  lieut.  2d  infantry, 
April  17,  at  Fort  Holmes,  Florida.  J.  R.  H.  Lan* 
caster,  2d  lieut.  1st  infantry,  July  5,  bv  lightning. 
H.  Wardwell,  2d  lieut.  8th  infantry,  July  21,  at  Fort 
D 1 1 las,  Florida.  W.  S.  Garner,  capt.  3d  artillery, 
at  Picolata.  C.  Noyes,  ass’t  surgeon,  July  26,  at  S’. 
Augustine.  J.  M.  Harvie.  1st  lieut.  8th  infantry, 
Sept.  7,  at  Cedar  Keys.  L.  O’Brien,  1st  lieut.  8th 
infantry,  June  7,  at  Tampa  Bay.  Jacob  Brown,  ar- 
tillery paymaster,  at  St.  Augustine.  D.  Wilcox, 
capt.  5th  infantry,  at  Palatka.  Thomas  B.  Garnett, 
7th  infantry,  lieut.  at  Palatka. 

The  Florida  Indians.  It  appears  from  a con- 
gressional document  recently  published  (No.  247,) 
that  the  following  sums  have  been  paid  to  different 
chiefs,  to  induce  them  to  come  in  and  emigrate: 


Eohoemathle, 

Hillis  Hadjo, 

Cosa  Tustenuggee, 
Cotsa  Tustenuggee, 
Coacoochie, 

Same, 

Same, 

Hospitaskey, 

Mico  Hadjo,  - 
Octahamico, 
Tustenuggee  Mico, 
Powis  Fixico, 
Shome  Hadjo, 

Opis  Hadjo, 

Fus  Eur  Ha,  - 
Fus  Aadjo, 

Eight  others,  in  all. 


§5  009 
2.000 
5 000 
2 0U0 
4 810 
3,0,10 
190 
995 
895 
500 
209 
200 
250 
250 
250 
250 
880 


Nine  hundred  and  forty  common  Indians — men, 
women  and  children,  also  came  in  for  money;  and 
the  general  sum  paid  to  these  is  $30  each;  a few  are 
set  down  at  $5,  which  were  probably  children.  The 
result  of  the  whole  is,  that  nearly  $115,000,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  expenditures  for  troops,  has  been  expend- 
ed in  direct  applications  of  money  to  the  Florida 
Indians. 

Late  Florida  Indian  News. 

Tallahassee,  July  14. 

We  learn  by  a well  informed  gentleman,  recently 
from  Tampa  Bay  and  Cedar  Keys,  that  there  were 
one  hundred  and  four  Indians  with  Halleck  Tuste- 
nuggee, at  the  latter  place,  on  board  the  steamer 
Colonel  Harney,  and  who  were  to  have  started  for 
the  westward  on  the  18th  inst. 

An  Indian  ruuuer  had  lately  come  in  at  the  post  at 
Tatnpa,  from  the  bands  of  Sam  Jones  and  the  Pro- 


and,  from  our  knowledge  of  him,  we,  have  every  ! W.  Macknll,  at  New  River,  Feb.  11, 
confldence  in  their  correctness,  although  they  are  by  Fo  vler,  at  L its  ilvatchn,  Jan.  15,  1838- 

no  means  complete;  never  having  been  published  ! Second  Lieutenants.  John  VV.  Martin,  going  from 
except  in  the  official  orders  of  the  war  department,  j Eort  Mican  >py  to  Fort  Wacahnota,  May  19,  1841). 
we  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  rea  l with  interest  by  i Assistant  Surgeon.  11.  Weigbtman,  at  Weilka,  Ju- 
a people  who  take  a just  pride  in  tiie  well  known  ly  19,  1836. 
bravery  of  a gallant  little  anny.  List  of  commissioned  offvers  of  the  army  who  died  phet,  on  Indian  river,  who  states  that  it  is  the  desire 

In  addition  to  the  officers  of  the  army  of  the  Unit-  in  Florida,  and  elsewhere,  of  disease  contracted  of  these  chiefs  to  have  peace;  that  they  have  for  a 
ed  States,  there  have  been  many  volunteers,  militia  in  the  Semin  >le  campaigns,  from  the  commence-  long  time  abstained  from  all  acts  of  hostility;  and 
officers,  and  private  soldiers,  killed  and  died  of  dis-  inent  of  hostilities  in  December,  1835,  to  August  that  they  will,  in  the  fall,  come  in  and  emigrate.  I.i 
ease  in  Florida,  of  whom  we  have  no  certain  reports;  j 31,  1841:  the  mean  time,  they  request  to  be  left  unmolested, 

and,  in  addition  to  these,  if  we  take  into  considera-  : In  1836.  Benjamin  F.  Nourse,  assistant  surgeon,  Col.  Worth,  we  understand,  has  assigned  them  a re- 

tion  the  lerritale  mortality  from  all  causes,  amongst  May  19ih,  at  Key  West.  T.  B.  Wheelock,  1st  It.  gion  of  countrv  south  and  east  of  the  Okechober, 
the  rank  and  tile  of  the  army  proper,  including  those  j 1st  dragoons,  June  15,  at  Mieanopy.  D.  S.  Herring,  where  they  are  to  remain  for  the  present.  The  bands 


killed  in  battle,  the  grand  total  of  this  bill  of  morta- 
lity will  be  swelled  to  an  almost  frightful  extent, 
lt  is  supposed  that  the  army  has  sustained  an  en- 


lst  lieut.  3d  artillery,  Ju  ie  22,  at  St.  Augustine.  J.  consist,  according  to  accredited  accounts,  of  about 
F.  Heileman,  Brevet  It.  col.  21  artiTery,  June  27lh,  thirty  warriors.  Col.  Worth  is  of  opinion  that  the 
at  Fort  Dade.  Lemuel  Gates,  capt.  1st  artillery,  only  bands  from  which  any  further  danger  need  be 


tire  loss  oi'  upwards  of  one  thousand  men,  by  the  1 AuS-  6ltl-  at  Fort  Crane.  Sam’l  Shannon,  capt.  1st  apprehended  are  those  on  the  Luconner.  Stron; 
r — i : — • — ii—-.  — ! * 1 — > - - ■ - 1 for,*—.  Cant  a i n at  rTa  1 1 i,  assee_  r.  jVI . Sands,  hopes  are  also  entertained  that  these  may  be  i 


nduo- 
[2  tar. 


Indian  bullet,  and  the  still  and  more  fatal  effects  of  infantry,  Sept.  4th.  at  Tallahassee.  R.  M.  Sands,  hopes 
climate,  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities  ' brvt-  maJ-  4th  infantry.  Sept.  13th,  at  Fort  CaU.  J.  cd  to  emigrate. 

there.  If  we  add  to  these,  say  five  hundred  men,  F-  Lane,  capt.  2d  dragoons,  October  19th.  A.  W.  | 

the  probable  number  of  similar  casualties  amongst  j Thornton,  capt.  4th  infantry,  November  2,  at  Pensa-  j THE  NAVY, 

the  militia  corps,  who  have  from  time  to  time  been  j c°ia-  j The  general  naval  court  martial,  assembled 

employed  in  Florida,  during  that  period,  and  who  j In  1837.  C.  E.  Kingsbury,  2d  lt.  21  dragoons,  1 on  board  the  North  Carolina,  in  New  York  harbor, 
amounted  in  aggregate  to  some  twenty-five  thousand  j June  9ih,  at  Fort  Mell  in.  Titos.  R.  Johnson,  ass’t  on  the  25th  inst.,  Commodore  Barron  having  declined 


men  in  all,  we  shall  have  a most  formidable  list  of 
death’s  doings,  the  unfortunate  results  of  this  war 
with  the  Semitioles!  While  our  politicians  are  count- 
ing the  dollars  and  cents  which  have  been  spent  in  this 
war,  let  true  patriotism  urge  us  to  view  for  a mo- 
ment the  blood  which  our  brave  soldiery  have  spilt, 
like  water,  i.i  defence  of  the  firesides  of  the  citizens 
of  Florida,  who,  it  will  be  seen,  have  not  been  the 
only  sufferers  trorn  this  miserable  and  ill-advised  war 
with  a handlul  of  Indians,  entrenched  in  impenetra- 
ble swaiaps- 


surgeon,  July  11,  at  Baltimore,  Md.  Gerge  Birch,  to  serve  in  the  court,  Com.  Cassin  fills  his  piace. 
major,  4th  infantry,  Sept.  26,  at  Fort  Brooke.  J.  W.  The  following  officers  constitute  the  court: 

Hamilton,  1st  lieut.  2J  dragoons,  Nov.  26,  at  Fort , Commodore  CHARLES  STEWART,  president. 


Mirion.  A.  C.  Turtelott,  ass’t  surgeon,  Dec.  8,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Thomas  B.  Adams,  1st  lieut.  2d 
artillery,  Dec.  11,  at  Fort  Dade. 

In  1833.  James  MiCliire,  2J  lieut..  1st  infantry, 
April  5,  at  Fort  Brooke.  Wade  Sullivan,  assistant 
surgeon,  Nov.  21,  at  Camp  Walker.  Jotin  Conrad, 


MEMBERS. 

Commodore  Jacob  Jomes,  Com.  James  Biddle 

“ Clias.  G.  Ridgeley,  “ Jao  Downes, 

“ Steperi  Cassin,  “ Geo.  C.  Read, 

“ Wm.  C.  Bolton,  “ Dan’I.  Turner. 

Commader  Josiah  T a trial  I,  Com’rR-  J.  Cunningham. 


1st  lieut.  6th  inian.ry,  Aug.  lt),  at  Camp,  on  Jones’s  j Lieut.  James  T.  Gerry,  Lieut.  Sa  n’l  F.  Dupont, 
island.  l Judge  advocate— Charles  H- Winder. 
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The  New  York  Herald  says:  “There  are  twenty- 
three  persons  to  be  tried  for  various  misdeeds  by  this 
tribunal.  Among  Ihe  charges  preferred  will  be 
found  lb-,  loss  of  the  Peacock,  belonging  to  the  ex- 
ploring expedition,  besides  many  other  for  disobedi- 
ence of  orders,  drunkenness,  desertion,  violent  and 
disorderly  conduct,  writing  improper  letters  from  fo- 
reign stations,  leaving-those  stations  and  returning 
home  wilhout  orders  orsufficient  cause,  with  others, 
tao  numerous  to  mention. 

The.  proceedings  of  the  court  this  day  were  con- 
fin  :d  to  its  organization;  to-morrow  morning  they 
will  probably  commence  with  the  trial  of  passed 
midshipman  William  May  of  the  exploring  squadron. 

There  are  charges  also  preferred  against  lieut. 
Chas.  Wilkes,  lieut.  Robert  E.  Johnson,  lieut.  R.  F. 
Pinkney,  assistant  surgeon  C.  F.  B.  Gillou,  and 
chaplain  Jared  L.  Elliot,  of  the  expedition. 

Among  the  others  who  are  to  be  subjected  to  the 
enquiry  of  this  tribunal,  will  be  found  commander 
C.  L-  Williamson,  lieutenants  James  Noble,  R.  G. 
Cogdell,  N.  G.  Bay,  and  four  midshipmen  of  the 
sloop  Warren;  commander  Wm.  J.  Belt  and  lieuten- 
ants Wm.  Pearson  and  George  H.  Prentiss,  of  the 
sloop  Marion;  lieut.  John  T.  McLaughlin,  late  com- 
mander of  the  Florida  squadron  co-operating  with 
the  land  forces;  Commodore  Ballard,  capt.  Dallas, 
and  others* 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

Pennsylvania! 

The  Legislature  agreed  to  adjourn  sine  die  on  the 
26th  inst. 

We  sincerely  regret  to  say,  that  they  adjourn  with- 
out having  adopted  any  plan  for  redeeming  or  provid- 
ing to  sustain  the  state  credit. 

Various  projects  reported  with  a view  of  meeting 
the  exigency,  have  been  debated,  but  no  one  of  them 
could  muster  sufficient  numbers  to  insure  their  adop- 
tion. The  interest  of  the  state  debt  now  payable  a 
few  days,  will  be  unpaid. 

T::e  Apportionment  bill  after  having  its  provi- 
sions disputed  between  the  two  houses  for  some  time, 
was  at  length  arranged  by  a committee  of  compro- 
m/  c,  and  agreed  to  in  the  house  by  a vote  of  48  to  39, 
and  in  the  senate  by  a vote  of  22  to  11. 

The  following  are  the  arrangements  of  the  district 
under  the  law: 

I.— Southwark,  Moyamensing,  Passy- 
unk,  Kingsessing,  Blockley,  West  Phi- 
ladelphia, in  Philadelphia  county.  51,268 

Cedar  Ward,  Philadelphia  city,  11,932 

63,200 

XI. — City  of  Philadelphia,  except  Cedar,  North 
Mulberry,  and  Upper  Delaware  Wards,  67,377 

HI. — North  Mulberry  and  Upper  Dela- 
ware wards,  Philadelphia  city,  14,365 

Northern  Liberties  and  Kensington,  in 
Philadelphia  coupty,  56,788 

-71,144 

IV. — Spring  Garden,  North  and  South  Penn 
Township,  Roxborough,  Germantown,  Bris- 
tol, Unincorporated  Northern  Liberties,  Ox- 
ford, Lower  Dublin,  By  berry  and  Moreland, 


in  Philadelphia  county, 

56,316 

V. — Chester  county, 

57.515 

Delaware  county, 

19,791 

77,306 

VI. — Berks, 

63,569 

Lehigh, 

25,787 

90,356 

VII. — Montgomery, 

47,241 

Bucks, 

48,107 

95,338 

VIII. — Lancaster  county,  except  Raphe 

),  War- 

wick,  West  Cocalico  and  West  Donegal 

townships, 

73,182 

IX. — Dauphin, 

30,118 

Lebanon, 

21,872 

The  above  four  townships  of  Lancas 

- 

ter  county, 

11,021 

• 63,011 

X— Northampton, 

40,996 

Monroe, 

9,879 

Wayne, 

11,848 

Pike, 

3,832 

66,555 

XL— Schuylkill, 

29,053 

Nci'.iiumberland, 

20,027 

Columbia, 

24,267 

73,347 

XII. — Luzerne  and  Wyoming, 

44,006 

Susquehanna, 

21,195 

65,201 

XIII. — Lycoming, 

22,649 

Potter, 

3,371 

Bradford, 

32,769 

Tioga, 

15,498 

— — 74,287 

XIV— York, 

47,010 

Adams, 

23,044 

XV. — Cumberland, 

70,054 

30.953 

Franklin, 

37,793 

Perry, 

17,096 

XVI. — Huntington, 

85,842 

35,484 

Juniata, 

11,080 

Union, 

22,787 

Mifflin, 

13,092 

XVII— Bedford, 

82,443 

29,335 

Somerset, 

Cambria, 

19,650 

11,256 

Indiana, 

20,782 

XVIII—  Fayette, 

81,023 

33,574 

Greene, 

19,147 

XIX. — Westmoreland, 

52,721 

42,699 

Armstrong, 

22,365 

XX. — Clarion, 

65,064 

9,901 

Jefferson, 

7,253 

Clearfield, 

7,834 

Centre, 

20,492 

Clinton, 

8,323 

McKean, 

2,975 

XXI. — Washington, 

56,778 

41,279 

29,368 

Beaver, 

XXII— Allegheny, 

70,647 

81,235 

XXIII— Butler, 

22,378 

Mercer, 

32,873 

Venango, 

13,999 

69,250 

XXIV— Erie, 

31,344 

Crawford, 

31,724 

Warren, 

9,278 

An  act  to  stay  executions, 

72,346 
has  become  a law. 

It  provides  in  cases  of  execution,  for  an  assessment 
of  the  property,  and  if  it  does  not  sell  for  two-thirds 
of  the  valuation,  the  creditor  is  entitled  to  a stay  for 
twelve  months  on  giving  security  to  double  the  value 
of  the  property,  for  its  delivery;  but  the  creditor  may 
repeat  the  attempt  to  sell,  and  sell  for  two-thirds  of 
the  valuation,  at  any  time  within  the  year. 

The  legislature  adjourned  without  having  received 
any  announcement  from  Governor  Porter  whether 
he  would  sign  or  veto  the  apportionment  bill. 

Wavs  and  Means  The  two  houses  ultimately 
agreed  to  a bill,  laying  an  additional  tax  of  one  mill 
on  the  dollar  on  all  real  and  personal  property,  in- 
cluding stocks  bonds,  &c.  for  the  support  of  the"pub- 
lic  treasury,  and  also  authorising  the  governor  to  re- 
ceive proposals  for  the  sale  of  the  public  improve- 
ments of  the  state.  The  bill  passed  the  senate,  ayes 
18,  nays  15;  and  the  house,  ayes  42,  nays  36. 

VIRGINIA. 

Statistics  of  coal  and  iron.  The  necessity  of  a 
protective  tariff  has  for  some  time  past  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  south.  View's  formerly  maintained, 
have  been  abandoned  as  impracticable  theories,  and 
a judicious  scale  of  duties  for  the  protection  of  ar- 
ticles of  American  growLh  or  manufacture,  is  now 
warmly  advocated.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
Virginia,  whose  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  (second  only 
in  extent  and  production  to  those  of  Pennsylvania), 
demand  a tariff  which  will  at  least  bring  these  staples 
in  direct  competition  with  the  foreign  articles. — 
Several  memorials  upon  this  subject,  have  been  for- 
warded to  congress  from  various  parts  of  the  state — 
from  one  of  which  we  extracted  sometime  since  a 
table  showing  the  amount  of  coal  produced  in  Vir- 
ginia since  1820.  Recently  a memorial  was  forward- 
ed to  congress  by  the  citizens  of  Richmond  general- 
ly, in  which  are  embodied  some  statistics  relative  to 
the  manufactures  of  that  city,  and  the  Virginia  iron 
trade. 

Iron.  There  are  in  Richmond,  two  rolling  mills — 
one  nail  factory — three  extensive  iron  foundries — 
two  screw  and  axe  foundries — three  extensive  es- 
tablishments for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  im- 
plements. Capital  invested,  §500,000.  Men  employ- 
ed, 325,  many  of  them  with  families.  Value  of  coal 
used,  §50,000,  and  iron  §200,000 — producing  iron 
fabrics  alone  to  the  value  of  §700,000. 

Cotton.  There  are  three  cotton  factories,  having 
14,300  spindles  263  looms,  and  employing  610  hands. 
They  consume  §163,000  worth  of  raw  material,  and 
turn  out  §378,000  in  cotton  fabrics.  Capital  invested 
§477,500. 

Recapitulation.  Total  amount  invested  in  iron 
and  cotton  manufacture,  $977,500.  Persons  employ- 
ed, 935.  Value  of  coal,  iron  and  cotton  material, 


§403,000.  Value  of  manufactures,  §1,078,000  per 


annum. 

No.  of  blast  furnaces  in  Virginia,  53 

Tons  of  pig  iron  produced,  26,500 

Value  of  pig  iron  at  market,  §795,000 

No.  of  hands  employed,  200 

No.  of  bloomeries,  forges  and  rolling 

mills,  35 

Tons  of  bar  iron  produced,  12,600 

Value  at  market,  ' §1,134,000 

Persons  employed,  2,520 

Aggregate  value  of  agricultural  and 
other  domestic  productions  consum- 
ed §450,000 

Castings  produced  tons,  7,000 

Value  of  castings,  §490,000 

Do.  pig  iron,  795,000 

Do.  bar  iron,  1,134,000 

Manufactures  of  malleable  ijon  other 
than  bar  iron,  500,000 


Total,  §2,919,000 


[Philadelphia  Commercial  List. 

The  freshet.  The  Virginia  papers  are  filled  with 
accounts  of  the  damage  done  by  the  freshet  of  the 
12th  to  the  16th  instant.  Immense  quantities  of  grain 
have  been  swept  away  by  it,  especially  from  the 
borders  of  James  river.  The  damage  to  the  canal 
is  estimated  at  §50,000. 

LOUISIANA. 

Election.  The  majority  by  which  Mr.  Mouton, 
the  V.  B.  candidate  has  been  elected  is  not  yet  as- 
certained. 

Legislature.  The  last  New  Orleans  papers  re- 
ceived without  giving  us  the  particulars,  sum  up  the 
result  of  the  election  for  members  of  the  legislature, 
having  heard  from  the  whole  of  the  state,  as  follows: 

Senate — whig  9,  V.  B.  8. 

Assembly — whigs  34,  V.  B.  26. 

Whig  majority  on  joint  ballot  9. 

A senator  of  the  U.  States  is  to  be  elected  at  their 
ensuing  session. 

Congressmen.  Finding  that  the  election  of  repre 
sentatives  to  congress  was  progressing  at  the  election 
of  the  4th  inst.  we  concluded  that  some  provision  had 
been  made  at  the  last  session  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  apportionment  under  the  new  census. — 
In  that  we  were  mistaken.  The  election  had  been 
held  under  the  provisions  of  the  old  apportionment 
law.  Only  three  representatives  have  been  elected; 
one  a whig  and  two  Van  Buren  men, — whereas  the 
state  is  entitled  to  fourkrepresentalives'under  the  new 
apportionment  act,  and  the  state  will  require  an  en- 
tire new  arrangement  of  districts.  It  strikes  us  that 
it  would  have  been  better  not  to  have  opened  a poll 
for  congressmen  at  the  late  election,  for  it  may  occa- 
sion a dispute  at  the  organization  of  the  next  con- 
gress when  persons  then  elected  by  the  people  can. 
be  subsequently  legislated  out  of  their  seats  by  a sub- 
sequent state  legislature. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  Mormons  again.  The  Sangamo  Journal  of 
the  15th,  contains  amongst  many  other  items  in  rela- 
tion to  these  people  a continuation  of  General  J.  C. 
Bennett’s  charges  against  Joseph  Smith,  for  licenti- 
ousness and  rascality,  and  charging  him  distinctly 
with  having  instigated  and  caused  the  attempted  as- 
sassination of  Gov.  Boggs.  Bennett  says  that  the 
man  who  shot  Gov.  Boggs  is  a Mormon,  named 
Rockwell,  and  that  he  was  sent  by  Smith  to  do  it. 

The  Kaskaslaa  Republican  has  a long  account  of 
a murder  committed  on  the  2d  of  June,  upon  John 
Stephenson,  a Mormon,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
committed  by  two  Mormons  who  had  called  upon 
him  for  contributions  to  build  the  temple  at  Nauvoo 
and  had  been  refused. 

The  Journal  inserts  the  above  and  adds:  “We  have 
late  information  from  Nauvoo.  Joe  Smith  antici- 
pates a requisition  upon  Gov.  Carlin  from  Gov.  Rey- 
nolds, of  Missouri,  for  his  person,  and  is  determined 
not  to  be  given  up.  He  has  all  the  state  arms,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  cannon — a large  number  of  muskets, 
daggers,  pistols,  and  cutlasses — all  belonging  to  the 
state,  which  he  is  prepared  to  use  against  the  state 
authorities  if  they  shall  attempt  to  deliver  him  to 
Gov.  Reynolds.  Joe  states  that  he  will  not  be  given 
up — and  the  Mormons  say  that  the  Prophet  shall  not 
be  taken  while  any  of  them  are  left  to  defend  him!” 

Boundary  question.  The  commissioners  to  lo- 
cate the  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  to  Illi- 
nois having  made  the  principal  part  of  their  selec- 
tions north  of  the  line  drawn  due  west  from  the 
'southerly  bend  of  Lake  Michigan,  claimed  by  Wis- 
konsan  as  her  boundary  by  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
Gov.  Doty,. of  Wiskonsan,  has  sent  a letter  to  Gov. 
Carlin,  notifying  him  to  refrain  from  selecting  pub- 
lic lands  for  the  use  of  that  state,  within  the  territo- 
ry  claimed  by  Wiskonsan. 
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UNITED  STATES  CENSUS  AND  APPOR 
TIONM+EXT  OF  REPRESENTATION. 

The  representation  from  the  several  states  in  the 
fir.-t  congress  under  the  present  constitution  was  pie- 
scribed  in  that  instrument,  amounting  in  all  to  sixty- 
five,  and  so  remained  until  the  completion  of  the  first 
census. 

TABLE 

Exhibiting  the  aggregate  population  of  the  United  States 
as  shown  by  each  successive  census;  also  the  ratio  of  re- 
presentation adopted , and  the  aggregate  number  of  re- 
presentatives. 


Census  of 

Population. 

Ratio. 

JVb.  of  Reps. 

1790 

3,929,827 

33.000 

105 

1800 

5,205,927 

33.000 

141 

1810 

7,289,314 

35.000 

183 

1820 

9,633.131 

40,000 

212 

1830 

12.856  507 

47,700 

*242 

1840 

17,063,353 

70,630f 

223 

It  will  be  observed  'hat  the  aggregate  popula'ion,  given 
above,  is  not  the  number  into  which  the  ratio  is  divided. 
It  is  into  a federal  number,  found  “by  adding  to  the  whole 
number  ot  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service 
for  a term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three- 
fifths  of  nil  orher  persons.’’ 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  at  one  view  the 
actual  population,  and  the  federal  number,  of  each  state 
— the  number  of  representatives  to  which  each  state 
is  in  the  preset*,  (27th),  congress  entitled  under  the 
census  of  1830,  and  the  number  to  which  they  will 
be  entitled  in  the  next,  (23th),  congress,  with  the 
fraction  left  in  each  state  by  dividing  the  federal 
number  by  the  ratio  adopted. 

TABLE 

Showing  the  population,  federal  number,  representation 
and  fractions  unrepresented,  in  each  state  and  territory. 


The  number  employed  in  exterior  na- 
vigation is  esti  ilia  ted  at  56,000 

The  number  of  officers  and  soldiers  in 
the  army  12,639 


107,739 

Of  this  number  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  largely 
over  half,  have  not  been  enumerated  in  the  census; 
and  consequently  had  all  been  included,  the  aggre- 
gate population  would  have  been  over  17,100,000. 

Assuming  17,100  000  as  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  on  the  1st  June  1840,  and  the  average  an- 
nual increase  having  been  ascertained  to  he  three  and 
one-third  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  population  on  the 
1st  June  1842  would  amount  to  18,126.000 
In  1850  to  22,800,000 

1860  to  29.500,000 

1870  to  34,200,000 

being  double  the  population  of  1840.  In  the  year 
1900,  if  we  continue  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio  till 
that  time,  our  population  will  amount  to  63,400,000. 


SECTIONAL  VIEWS. 

Having  above  given  a general  view  of  the  represen- 
tation in  the  next,  compared  with  that  of  the  present 
congress,  it  is  interesting  to  examine  the  change  more 
in  detail,  and  observe  how  it  will  affect  the  relative 
sections  of  the  union. 

FIRST  VIEW SECTIONS. 


NORTHERN  STATES. 


Population. 


Maine,  501.793 

New  Hampshire,  284.574 

Massachusetts,  737,699 

Rhode  Island,  103.830 

Connecticut,  309,978 

Vermont,  291  948 


Federal 
number. 
501.793 
2 -14  573 
737  699 
10S827 
309  963 
291,948 


Rep.  Rep. 
1830. 1840. 
8 7 

5 4 
12  10 
2 2+ 

6 4 

5 4 


Frac. 

7 033 
1,854 
30.899 
38,143 
27.248 
9 228 


States. 

Popula. 

Fed.  No. 

Maine, 

501.793 

501.793 

New  Hampshire, 

234,574 

284.573 

Massachusetts, 

737,699 

737, 699 

Rltude  1-laud, 

103,830 

103  827 

Count  eticut, 

309,9  08 

309,%8 

Vermont, 

291,948 

291  9)8 

New  York, 

2 428,92 1 

2,423.919 

New  Jersey, 

373  306 

373  036 

Pennsylvania, 

1,724,033 

1,724  007 

Delaware, 

7-1.085 

77  043 

Maryland, 

470  0t9 

434  124 

Virginia, 

1,239  797 

1,060  202 

North  Carolina, 

753  419 

655,092 

South  Carolina, 

5.14  393 

463  5-3 

Georgia, 

691  392 

579  015 

A litbama, 

59n  756 

489  343 

Mississippi, 

375  651 

297  567 

Lousiana, 

352  411 

285,030 

Tennessee, 

829,210 

755  9S6 

Kentucky, 

779  123 

706  925 

Ohio, 

1,5  9 467 

1,519,465 

Indiana, 

635  866 

685  865 

Illinois, 

476  183 

476  050 

Missouri, 

333,703 

360  406 

Arkansas, 

97.574 

89  6.  0 

Michigan, 

212.267 

212,267 

FI  rirja, 

54  477 

44  190 

Wiskonsan, 

30  945 

30,941 

Iowa, 

43,112 

43.106 

D.s'ct  of  Columbia,  43,712 

41,834 

1830  1840 
Rep.  Rep.  Frac. 
8 7 7 033 

5 4 1 854 : 

10  30.899 1 
2+  33,148  1 
4 27,248  i 


i i4’ 


4 

34 

6 

24 

1 

6 

15 

9 


9,228  1 
25  799 
19  636  | 
27  637 
6,363 
10,044 
2 

13,972 
7+  39  503 
8 13  574 1 
7+  65  -263 
4 14  847 

4 2 310 

lit  49 186 
10  125 

21  35  135 

10t  49,745 

7t  51,970 

5 7 006 

1 18,920 

3 227 


2 -234  822  2 234  808  38  31  114,410 

D. (Terence  between  the  papula 
tion  and  federal  number 
Loss  of  representatives, 

One  t,  equivalent  to  70,630 

Fraction  unrepresen’ed 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

New  York,  2 423  921  2 423  919  40 
New  Jersey,  373  306  373  036  6 

Pennsylvania,  1.724,0.33  1,724.007  23 

Delaware,  7S.085  77,013  1 

Maryland,  470,019  434,123  8 


Difference, 


5,074.364  5.037  123  83 
37,236 


Loss  of  representatives. 

Fraction  unrepresented 


Virginia, 

North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 
Georgia, 


34 

5 
24 

1 

6 

70 

13 


43,730 

25  799 

19.636 

27.637 
6.363 

10,044 


89,529 


Difference, 


SOUTHERN 

STATE*. 

1.239  797 

1 060  2 '2 

21 

15 

2 

753,419 

655  092 

13 

9 

IS  972 

59  1 39  3 

463  5 s3 

9 

7t 

39,503 

691  392 

579  015 

9 

8 

13  574 

3,279,006 

3 rives, 
valent  to 

2,757.892 

521,114 

52 

39 

13 

72,051 

70,690 

Fraction  unrepresented 


1,371 


The  south  western  states  gain  3 “ “ 42 

The  north  western  states  gam  11  “ “ 41 

Western  states  total  gain  14  and  have  83 

SECOND  VIEW— DIVIDING  EAST  AND  WEST  BY  THE  ALEE* 
GANEYS. 

The  number  of  representatives 


Atlantic  states — Under  the  census  of 


1830. 

1810. 

From  the  north  Atlantic  stales 

39 

31 

“ middle  Atlantic  slates 

83 

70 

“ south  Atlantic  states 

62 

39 

Total  Atlantic  states 

— 

173 

— 140 

WESTERN  STATES. 

brom  the  south  western  states 

39 

42 

From  the  north  western  states 

30 

41 

Total  western  states 

— 

69 

— 83 

Atlantic  majority  census  1830 

104 

' 

Atlantic  majority  census  1840 

57 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen,  that  whilst  by  the  new 

census,  the  Atlantic  states  lose  33  represe  lira  lives — be- 
ing reduced  from  173  to  140,  the  western  states — gain 
14,  lieing  increased  from  69  to  88  representatives,  show- 
ing a difference  of  representation  between  the  cc  tsusof 
1830  and  1840,  in  favor  of  the  western  states  of  4. 

THIRD  VIEW— DIVIDING  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

By  dividing  the  union  north  and  sonth,  by  the  Ohio 
river,  and  Mason’s  and  Dixon’s  line,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing results: 

NORTHERN  states. 

Ratio.  Ratio. 

1830  1840 

40  34 

- 28  24 

19  21 

- 12  10 

8 7 

* 7 10 

6 5 

- 6 4 

5 4 

- 5 4 

3 7 

- 1 3 

2 2 


142  135 


SOUTHERN  STATES. 


Ratio. 

Ratio. 

1830. 

1840. 

Virginia,  - 

21 

15 

North  Carolina,  ... 

13 

9 

Tennessee,  • 

13 

11 

Kentucky,  .... 

13 

10 

Georgia,  - - - - - 

!) 

8 

South  Carolina,  ... 

9 

7 

Maryland, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi,  - 

Louisiana, 

Missouri, 

Arkansas, 

Delaware, 

Total  - 


8 6 

3 4 

5 7 

3 3 

2 5 

1 1 

1 1 

100  88 


New  York, 

Pennsylvania, 

Ohio, 

Massachusetts, 

Maine, 

Indiana, 

New  Jersey, 
Connecticut, 

New  Hampshire, 
Vermont, 

Illinois, 

Michigan, 

Rhode  Island, 

Northern  states, 


17,063  353  16  068.404  242  223 

Each  of  the  fractions  marked  with  a f,  are  entitled 
to  one  representative. 

The  aggregate  of  slaves  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1840,  is  2,437,455.  Deduct 
two-fifths  of  that  number,  994,982,  and  we  have 
16,063,371,  as  the  exact  federal  number,  which  cor- 
responds within  a fraction  of  33,  with  the  result  as 
found  in  the  above  distribution. 

The  official  census  return  as  given  above,  shows 
the  population  of  the  union  the  1st  of  June,  1840,  to 
be  17,063,353.  A large  portion  of  the  seamen  em- 
ployed in  foreign  trade,  and  a considerable  number 
of  those  employed  in  the  interior  and  coasting  trade, 
having  no  permanent  domicile,  are  not  enumerated  in 
the  census — neither  are  the  seamen  that  are  employ- 
ed in  the  United  States  service,  or  many  of  the  sol- 
diers enlisted  in  the  army,  enumerated. 

The  number  of  seamen  employed  in  the  United 
States  service  June  1,  1840  was  6,100 

The  number  of  American  seamen  em- 
ployed in  the  interior  navigation  and  coast- 
ing trade,  is  estimated  at  33,000 

* I .eluding  Michigan  and  Arkansas,  admitted  into  the 
union  in  1836. 

+ And  one  additional  member  for  each  fraction  over  a 
moiety  of  that  number, — by  wh’ch  rule  the  states  of  Rhoie 
Island,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  South  Carolina  and 
Alabama,  are  each  entitled  to  an  additional  representa- 
tive, aoa  are  so  included  in  the  column  of  representatives. 


SOUTH  WESTERN  STATES. 


Alabama, 

590,756  489  343 

5 

7 

+65  263 

Mississippi, 

375  651  297  567 

2 

4 

14.847 

Louisiana, 

352  4 l ! 285,030 

3 

4 

2 310 

Arkansas, 

97,574  89.600 

1 

1 

18,920 

Tennessee, 

829  210  755.9.86 

13 

11 

+49,186 

Kentucky, 

779.828  706.925 

13 

10 

125 

Missouri, 

333,702  360,406 

2 

5 

7,006 

3,409,132  2 934  857 

39 

42 

157,657 

Difference,  414,275 

Gain  of  representatives 

3 

Two  membeis  +,  equivalent  to 

. 141,360 

Fraction  unrepresented. 

16,297 

NORTH  WESTERN  STATES. 

Ohio, 

1,519  467  1,519,465 

19 

21 

35,18.5 

Indiana, 

685,866  695865 

7 

10 

+49,745 

Illinois, 

476  183  476.050 

3 

7 

+51  970 

Michigan, 

212,267  212.267 

1 

3 

227 

2 893  783  2,893,647 

30 

41 

137,127 

Difference 

, 437 

Gain  of  representatives 

11 

Two  members  t equivalent  to 

. 141,360 

Over-represented  by  Faction  of 

4,233 

RECAPITULATION. 

The  north  Atlantic  states  lose  7 reps. 

and  have  31 

Tr.e  mid.  Atlantic  states  luse  13 

“ 

70 

The  south 

13 

if 

it 

39 

The  Atlantic  states  total  loss  33 

reps. 

and  have  140 

RECAPITULATION. 

Representation  under  census  of 


1830.  1349. 

Northern  sta'es  142  135 

Southern  stales,  (in-  ) 

eluding  Maryland  > 100  88 

and  Delaware),  ) 

Northern  maj.  1830  42  Do.  1840  47 


Difference  in  representation  between  the  census  of 
1830  and  1S40,  in  favor  of  the  northern  states  5. 

The  operation  of  assuming  the  federal  number,  as  the 
constitution  requires,  instead  of  the  actual  population,  us 
the  sum  into  which  the  quota  of  represeot.vion  is  divid- 
ed, in  the  present  instance,  is  to  leave  994.932  of  the  ag- 
gregate population  unrepresented — equivalent  to  14  repre 
sentatives — the  whole  ot  which  loss  falls  upon  the  south- 
ern section — for  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  northern 
section  does  not  amount  to  a fourth  of  the  frac  ion  still 
left  beyond  the  14.  To  this  result  the  northern  people 
t-pply,  that  by  this  arrangement  the  southern  srates  cej.,y 
tlte  advantage  of  twenty-one  more  representatives  than 
they  would  be  entitled  to,  if  the  free  population  only, 
throughout  the  Union,  were  represented.  Toe  arrange- 
ment of  the  federal  number  was  a compromise  of  this 
difficulty  when  the  constitution  was  framed. 

Neither  of  the  Territories  have  sufficient  population  to 
entitle  them  to  admission  as  States  into  the  Union.  The 
constitution  requires  that  before  admission  they  must 
have  at  least  a sufficient  population  toentitle  them  to  one 
representative.  Florida,  the  most  populous  territory,  has 
but  a federal  number  of  44,190— little  over  half  the  ratio . 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


NEW  HORK  INTERESTS,  as  affected  by  the 
twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  DUTIES.  We  hear 
authentically,  that  one  half  of  the  salt-works  at  Sy- 
r i ;se  have  been  slopped,  owing  to  the  introduction 
iito  our  state,  by  the  way  of  Canada,  of  Turk’s  Is- 
land, anil  other  foreign  salts,  which,  at  20  per  cent. 
ad  vali. rein,  instead  of  10  cents  per  bushel,  the  form- 
er duty,  do  not  pay  much  over  4 cents  per  bushel. 
This  state  levies  a duty  of  6 cents  upon  every  bush- 
el manufactured,  ar.d  the  quality  of  the  Onondaga 
salt  is  better  than  that  of  other  American  salts. 

Again,  we  learn,  that  all  the  factories  (cotton  and 
wool)  in  Oneida  county  have  stopped— -another  re- 
sult of  the  30th  June  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duties. 

[JV.  F.  Jhner.  22d. 

BUNKER  TITLL  MONUMENT.  The  top  stone. 
Considerable  interest  has  been  manifested,  and  ma- 
il. questions  asked,  with  respect  to  the  manner  of 
piacing  the  top  stone  on  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 
The  block  is  four  feet  and  nine  inches  square  at  the 
base,  while  the  four  sides  will  be  hammered  from 
the  apes,  to  an  edge,  forming  a flattened  cone.  !t 
constitutes  of  itself  the  apes  of  the  monument,  and 
it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  it  would  be  a very 
difficult  matter  to  place  it  in  its  intended  position. 
But  the  difficulties  are  easily  obviated  by  the  ar- 
rangement proposed  by  Mr.  Savage  For  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  stone  (as  the  derrick  at  present 
used  must  cotr.e  down),  a pair  of  shears  will  be  rais- 
ed directly  over  the  monument,  one  leg  on  each  side, 
resting  upon  timbers  projecting  from  the  openings. 
The  shears  will  be  sloped  towards  the  city,  and  the 
block  will  be  raised  on  the  front  side  of  the  monu- 
ment. The  difficulty  of  attaching  the  fall  to  the 
block,  (as  no  holes  can  be  drilled  into  it,  as  in  the 
other  blocks),  will  be  obviated  by  leaving  projec- 
tions on  two  sides  of  its  surface — like  ears  to  which 
the  rope  will  be  fastened.  These  will  be  hewn  off, 
after  the  stone  has  been  placed  in  its  position. 

Dimensions  of  ike  lop  stone. 

Square  at  the  base,  4 feet  9 inches, 

Thickness  through  the  centre,  3ft.  6, 

Weight  of  the  block,  about  2j  tons. 

It  is  believed  that  the  following  mountains  may 
be  seen  in  clear  weather  from  the  top  of  Bunker 
Hill  monument  viz:  Wachusetl,  at  Princeton,  distant  i 
about  50  miles;  Monadnock,  at  Jeffery,  N.  Ii.  dis- 
tant about  76  miles;  Ascutney , at  Weathersfield,  N.  ' 
H.  distant  about  110  miles;  Kearsaige,  at  Newbury, 
N.  H.  distant  nearly  80  miles.  Another  mountain  I 
the  name  of  which  we  do  not  know,  is  also  to  be  j 
seen.  [The  Aurora.  j 
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Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Creek,  will  he  complet- 
ed by  the  first  November.  This  will  be  an  impor- 
tant consummation.  At  the  end  of  the  road  there 
will  he  a fine  harbor,  the  navigation  to  which  is  easy 
and  free  from  the  objections  of  Polomac  Creek,  the 
water  of  which  has  been  frequently  blown  out  to  so 
low  a stage  that  the  steamer  could  not  be  floated. — 
Above  all  the  gains  will  he  the  avoiding  of  the  never 
too-much-abused  “nine  miles”  of  stage  travel.  Praise 
is  due  the  company  for  the  noble  spirit  with  which 
they  have  struggled  to  accomplish  this  important  ob- 
ject. Truly  does  the  report  say,  that  “when  this  ob- 
ject shall  have  been  effected,  the  travel  belween 
Washington  and  Richmond  will,  it  is  believed,  be  as 
well  accommodated  as  on  any  route  in  the  union  of 
the  same  extent,  and  if  ihe  companies  south  of  this, 
on  the  great  line  of  communication  between  the  north 
and  south  will  only  make  but  moderate  exertions  in 
comparison  with  those  which  have  been  made  by  this 
company  for  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  tra- 
vel, there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  increasing  in  a 
ratio  much  more  than  correspondent  with  the  increas- 
ed expenditure  and  effort  which  may  be  incurred  for 
the  object.” 

As  a pleasing  evidence  of  the  credit  of  the  compa- 
ny the  report  states  that  so  far  as  funds  have  been 
obtained  in  aid  of  the  receipts  of  the  company  for 
the  construction  of  the  new  road,  they  have  been  had 
ut  par  on  bonds  bearing  6 per.  ct.  interest,  with  the 
privilege  of  conversion  into  city  stock. 

The  total  income  of  the  company  from  the  1st  of 
April  1841  to  1st  of  April  1842,  from  all  sources  was 

$171,809  33 

Deduct  current  expenses  for  year  end- 
ing 1st  April,  1842.  95,990  54 


Nett  income  after  payment  of  expenses  $75,818  79 
Interest  paid  during  year  ending  1st 
April,  1842,  including  amount  of  inte- 
rest paid  on  bonds  for  the  Potomac  ex- 
tension 24,922  11 


Having  devoted  some  columns  of  a late  number 
of  our  Register  to  a notice  of  the  progress  of  rail  j 
roads  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  will  be  worth  | 
while  to  cast  our  eyes  for  a few  moments  upon  the  i 
progress  of  some  few  of  the  many  of  our  own  rail  I 
roads,  of  which  even  the  discouraging  condition  of  i 
our  finances  have  not  yet  entirely  arrested  the  pro-! 
gress. 

The  South  Carolina  section  of  the  great  rail  road 
intended  to  connect  Charleston  with  the  great  wes- ! 
tern  states  and  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  is  now  I 
in  operation  with  two  heads,  one  at  Columbia  and 
the  other  at  Hamburg,  resting  on  the  ocean  at! 
Charleston,  for  a distance  of  205  miles.  A writer 
in  the  South  Carolinian  says,  “the  gross  income  of 
the  road  in  these  hard  times,  will,  for  the  next  12 
months,  be  scarcely  less  than  $500,000.  The  ex-  j 
penses  may  reach  $300,000.  A man  may  sleep  and  j 
breakfast  in  Columbia,  and  in  ten  hours  after,  if  he  i 
pleases,  be  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  sail- 
er, for  England,  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  Asia,  or  j 
A frica,  or  any  part  of  our  own  country  or  the  world.  | 
Or,  if  he  chooses  to  go  west,  the  next  dawn  will  find  ' 
him  in  the  heart  of  Georgia,  200  miles  from  his 
starting  post.  And  in  a year  or  two  more,  the  en- 
terprise of  our  Georgia  brothers,  will  set  us  down  on 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Tennessee,  in  48  hours 
from  this  point.  When  there , we  will  be  in  direct 
communication  with  the  great  west,  and  have  open- 
ed to  -s  a commerce  of  inappreciable  richness  and 
extern,  and  a travel  which  will  pour  gold  like  water 
into  ol  coffers.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  by  this 
channel  we  reach  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kentuc- 
kv.  'llinnis,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  indeed  the  whole  vall.y 
o,  the  glorious  Mississippi!  Who  shall  say  he  can 
compute  the  results? 

Richmond  and  Fredf.ricksburg  rail  road.  The 
Richmond  Compiler  of  Wednesday  has  a notice  of 

;j  recent  annual  report  of  the  directors  of  this  road 
from  which  we  leant  that  the  “last  link,”  between 


Nett  income  after  payment  of  current 

expenses  and  interest,  $50,896  67 

From  which,  says  the  report,  “it  will  be  seen  that 
the  nett  income  of  the  company  during  the  past  year, 
would  have  been  equal,  after  the  payment  of  all  ex- 
pense and  interest,  (including  that  paid  on  bonds  is- 
sued for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  between  Frede- 
ricksburg and  the  Potomac)  to  a dividend  of  seven 
per  cent,  to  the  stockholders  on  that  portion  of  their 
stock  not  bearing  interest.  With  such  a fund  (largely 
increased  as  it  must  be  by  the  completion  of  their 
work)  applicable  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  float- 
ing debt,  which  will  be  due  for  the  construction  of  the 
Potomac  extension,  this  last  will  be  speedily  extin- 
guished, and  the  board  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
company  may  then  pay  regularly  to  the  stockholders 
dividends  of  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  reserving  an 
adequate  contingent  fund  for  unforeseen  or  unusual 
demands.” 

Messrs.  Loftin  N.  Eliett,  and  Thomas  IT.  Ellis,  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  of  examination,  report 
most  favorably  of  the  condition  of  the  road  and  its 
management,  and  also  of  the  vigor  with  which  the 
“last  link”  is  progressing  to  completion,  of  the 
faithfulness  with  which  the  work  is  performed,  and 
the  good  quality  of  the  materials  used  in  its  construc- 
tion. 

South  Carolina  has  active  rivals  in  the  field  fertile 
attainment  of  this  golden  prize: 

The  state  of  Georgia  is  building  a great  rail  road 
from  the  Tennessee  river  to  Decatur,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  long.  The  Georgia  rail  road  com- 
pany have  finished  their  road  from  Augusta  to  Madi- 
son, 105  miles — 45  miles  interval  from  Madison  to 
Decatur;  and  when  this  is  done,  we  can  start  from 
Charleston  or  Columbia,  and  go  in  less  than  48  hours, 
to  Ross’s  Landing  on  the  Tennessee,  more  than  420 
niilei.  This  is  one  line  to  the  great  west.  But  Sa- 
vannah has  also  her  read  completed  almost  to  Macon 
- — and  from  Macon  completed  to  Barnesville — leav- 
ing some  65  miles  more  to  reach  Decatur. 

Socth  Carolina  is  progressing  with  her  rail 
roads. 

A splendid  barbacue  was  given  at  Columbia  on 
the  28th  of  June,  (the  anniversary  of  the  repulse  of 
the  British  forces  from  before  Furl  Sullivan,  during 
the  revolutionary  war),  to  welcome  “the  arrival 
of  Charleston  at  Columbia,”  by  the  opening  of  the 
rail  road  between  those  places.  The  account  of  the 
affair  given  in  the  South  Carolinian  states,  that  a 
flag  displayed  upon  discovering  the  train  of  cars  from 
Charleston  with  the  word  “welcome”  inscribed  there- 
on, and  a solute  from  the  state  artillery,  greeted 
iheir  arrival.  Upon  landing  from  the  cars,  the  citi- 
zens of  our  town,  with  the  rifle  corps,  the  dragoons, 
and  the  Charleston  light  infantry,  were  filed  off  to 
receive  our  city  guests.  Three  cheers  having  been 
given,  to  receive  them,  they  alighted  from  the  cars, 


and  were  attended  hy  the  Committee,  with  congratu- 
lations on  their  honoring  us  with  their  company. — - 
The  mayor  and  .aldermen  of  Charleston,  (he  commis- 
sioners of  Cross  Road"  of  Charleston  Neck,  Ihe  presi- 
dent and  directors  of  the  rail  road  companies,  and  the 
citizens  of  Charleston  generally,  were  then  escorted 
to  the  depot,  by  the  committee.  Thehon.  Irrtendant 
of  Columbia  and  the  municipal  wardens  were  rea- 
dy to  receive  them,  and  after  mutual  and  cordial  sa 
lutation,  the  Intendant  came  forward  and  addressed 
the  president  of  the  Louisville  Cincinnati  and  Char- 
leston rail  road  company,  in  an  eloquent,  feeling,  and 
impressive  speech,  congratulating  the  company  on 
the  successful  termination  of  their  labors — doing 
justice  to  the  efficient  zeal  and  efforts  of  the  officers 
past  and  present,  and  paying  a warm  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  those  lamented  citizens 
whose  names  are  identified  with  the  cause  of  rail 
roads  in  South  Carolina.  Having,  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  of  Columbia,  extended  to  our  guests  the  most 
sincere  and  hearty  vveicome,  and  inuted  them  to  par- 
take of  the  refreshment  provided  for  their  entertain- 
ment, consisting  of  a barbacue,  the  Intendant  de  ed 
his  address  with  a •/ell-merited  tribute  .o  the  indivi- 
dual exertions  of  the  efficient  and  worthy  president 
of  the  company. 

Col.  Gadsden  responded  in  an  appropriate  and  for- 
cible manner,  as  to  his  course  of  conduct  in  the  man- 
\ agement  of  the  concerns  of  ;he  company — exhibited 
J their  claims  to  the  public  confidence — the  advanta- 
ges of  South  Carolina  rail  roads  to  our  state,  our 
people,  and  the  travelling  community  in  general — 
and  made  his  acknowledgments,  in  th€  name  of  the 
company,  for  the  cordial  reception  which  they  expe- 
rienced from  Columbia. 

The  addresses  being  over,  the  committee  attended 
our  distinguished  guests,  followed  by  the  citizens,  to 
the  festive  board,  where  we  are  pleased  to  say  they 
expressed  a most  lively  satisfaction  at  iheir  enter- 
|tainment.  The  volunteer  companies  received  and 
j escorted  to  the  table  the  patriot  French  Artillery 
! and  Light  Infantry,  where  a temperate  and  earnest 
{discussion  took  place  of  Congaree  mutton,  Berk- 
shire pigs,  and  Durham  veal.  A variety  of  wines 
| and  liquors  were  spread  upon  the  board,  including 
the  native  juice  of  the  grape  of  our  fellow  citizen 
j James  S.  Guignard,  esq.  After  handsome  acknow- 
ledgements from  the  mayor  of  Charleston,  and  in- 
j tendent  of  Columbia,  of  respective  compliments  to 
1 the  corporations  over  which  they  preside,  a number 
j of  toasts  were  offered,  of  which  we  have  collected 
i those  here  published.  Atari  early  hour  the  festivi- 
! ties  of  the  occasion  were  closed,  and  no  accident,  nor 
: the  slightest  unpleasant  occurrence,  took  place  to 
j mar  the  pleasures  of  the  company.  In  the  evening 
j many  social  private  parties  were  given,  which  con- 
| tributed  much  to  extend  our  acquaintance  with  our 
I visiters.  The  number  of  persons  present  on  this  oc- 
casion, is  estimated  at  between  4,000  and  5,000. 

From  a number  of  toasts  given  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing: 

From  the  committee  of  arrangements.  By  the 
hon.  Wm.  M.  Myers.  The  completion  cf  tlit  rail  road 
to  Columbia:  The  struggle  is  now  over,  and  the  tri- 
! umphant  consummation  of  this  important  object,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  disastrous  financial  crisis 
t which  the  last  half  century  has  witnessed,  wholly 
unaided  from  abroad,  reflects  the  highest  honor  o:i 
j all  concerned  in  its  construction,  and  vindicates  the 
, character  of  our  people  for  enterprise  and  perseve- 
! ranee. 

] By  Col.  W.  Hampton,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  city  of  Charleston:  The  pride  of  our  state. 
The  efficient  aid  which  she  has  rendered  in  the  pro- 
jection ar.d  accomplish  i ent  of  the  great  lines  of 
rail  road  to  Hamburg  and  Columbia,  are  worthy  of 
her  character  and  position.  May  she  reap  the  rich 
reward  which  she  so  justly  merits. 

volunteers. 

By  the  hon.  mayor  of  Charleston.  The  town  of 
Columbia:  This  day  honorably  allied  to  the  house- 
hold of  Charleston,  and  now  mutually  identified  with 
her  interest,  her  fame,  and  her  prosperity. 

By  the  hon.  intendant  of  Columbia.  Charleston 
and  Columbia:  The  metropolis  and  the  capital:  What 
man  has  magnificently  joined  together,  surely  God 
will  protect  against  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the 
wars  of  the  elements. 

By  Alderman  Furman.  A new  impulse  to  our  rail 
road  enterprise:  We  shall  not  have  finished  our  work 
till  we  have  reached  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 

By  D.  Walker.  The  president  and  directors  of  the 
rail  road,  and  the  rail  road  itself:  Plenty  of  freight, 
both  animate  and  inanimate,  to  the  cars  of  the  lat- 
ter; and  may  the  former,  for  their  spirited  ar.d  noble 
exertions,  soon  have  the  pleasure  ot  seeing  the  cre- 
dit side  of  their  account  counterbalance  that  of  the 
debit. 

By  Robt.  Me  Knight,  sr.  Hon.  John  C.  Cal- 
houn: The  bold  and  consistent  exponent  of  demo- 
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cratic  principles.  His  talents,  zeal,  fidelity,  and  un- 
wearied industry  in  the  public  service,  command  our 
gratitude  and  admiration.  May  the  brightest  civic 
wreath  he  his,  for  he  has  earned  and  deserves  it. 

fly  John  Stubs.  John  C.  Calhoun  and  his  gold 
mine:  The  value  of  the  ore  he  has  raised,  is  but  as 

dross,  when  compared  with  the  stores  of  intellectual 
wealth  which  he  freely  opens  to  the  nation. 

fly  President  Gadsden.  The  rail  roads  of  the.  Ca- 
rolinns  and  Georgia:  Tiie  centre  links  in  the  great 
chain  of  intercommunication  between  the  Atlantic 
and  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

By  Col.  F.  H.  Elmore.  Wm.  Hearing,  esq.  and 
the  Georgia  rail  road:  The  enlightened  pioneer  and 
t^e  true  way  to  the  great  west,  its  countless  people, 
and  vast  currency;  we  bid  him  a heartfelt  welcome 
here  to  day,  and  hail  his  removal  to  Charleston,  and 
making  his  home  among  us,  as  .he  highest  evidence 
that  our  eriterpiises  are  successful  and  a rich  har- 
vest about  to  reward  our  labors. 

fly  Col.  R.  H.  Goodwyn.  Col.  Jas.  Gadsden, 
the  worthy  president  nf  the  L.  C.  and  C.  It.  R company: 
His  efficient  economy,  and  skilful  financial  manage- 
ment, in  the  completion  of  the  road,  entitle  him  to 
the  thanks  and  confidence  of  the  stockholders. 

By  Alderman  McNeill.  Tristram  Topper,  esq., 
one  of  the  projectors  of  rail  roads  in  South  Carolina: 
He  has  been  their  most  ardent  friend,  and  watchful 
guardian,  to  the  present  time.  The  stockholders 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  able  and  indefatiga- 
ble but  unpretending  officer. 

By  Dr.  R.  VV.  Gibbes.  Rail  road  cars:  The  tri- 
umphal cars  cf  modern  civilization  and  science. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE  CONTINUED. 

Estimating  the  Pain-  <>l  our  commercial  relations 
by  the  amount  ol  om  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS, 
we  may  rank  the  several  countries  and  ilnir  depen 
dencies,  wi  ll  which  vve  trade,  in  the  following  order: 
Gp  at  Britain  Russia  Sicilv 


France 

Spain 


Sicily 
Denmark  Portugal 
Sweden  anil  Turkey 
Noi  way 


Mexico  Chili 

Brazil  Venezuela 

China  Belgium 

The  Hanse  Towns  Italy 
The  Netherlands  Hayti 

Estimating  these  several  states  by  the  amount  of 
our  NAVIGATION  employed  in  the  tiade  with 
them,  we  should  have  occasion  to  jilace  them  in  a 
very  different  order,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen. 


Austria 
Texas 
The  Cisplatine  Rep. 
The  Argentine  Rep. 
Peru 


Wiihout  designing  to  enlarge  their  report  by  a mi- 
nute survey  ot  this  field  of  commerce,  the  committee 
propose  to  exhibit  a view  of  the  proportions  in  w hich 
our  trade  is  distributed  amongst  some  of  t tie  princi- 
pal countries  enumerated  in  this  list;  and  with  that 
old  ct  invite  attention  to  the  following  tabular  state- 
ment, ihe  purport  ol  which  is  to  show  the  entire  im- 
poil  and  export  of  the  United  Slates  at  lour  successive 
p-rioih,  beginning  with  the  year  1825  and  ending 
with  1.840;  and  in  connexion  with  this,  also  to  show 
our  imports  and  exports  in  the  tiade  of  each  of  ihe 
Srv.  rat  couniries  designated  in  the  table,  during  the 
same  years.  We  may  determine  bom  ibis  ladle  not 
only  the  relative  value  ot  the  trade  of  eacli  nation 
ren  i red  lo,  but  also  its  increase  Oi  decrease  (luring 
the  term. 


Total  imports  and  exports  <f  the  United  States. 


I mports. 

Exports. 

1825, 

$96,340,075 

$99,535  388 

1830, 

70  876  920 

7”  S49.508 

1835 

129,391  247 

121  .93.577 

1340, 

107,141.519 

131,  .71,950 

01  these  amounts  there  were  im^uncd  irom  and 
cxpoited  to 

Great  Britain  and  her  France  and  her 


depends 

ucies. 

dependencies. 

Im  pors. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1825 

$42  394  81*2 

44.2.7,525 

1 1,835.581 

11  391,327 

1830 

■26.984  891 

31  617  881 

8,240,  S85 

1 1 306  238 

1835 

65  949,307 

6 -.167  699 

23,362,5(4 

2 J 335.066 

1840 

39,130  923 

70,322  956 

17,9U8  127 

22  3 )5  9uo 

Spain  and  her  dependencies. 

Brazil. 

1 nporis. 

Exports 

Import-. 

Exports. 

1325 

9.3  22.791 

5 840  720 

2 156  707 

2 393.754 

1830 

8 373  681 

6 043051 

2 491  460 

1.843,238 

1835 

15  617.14!) 

7.0i,9.279 

5 571  466 

2,605,656 

1340 

14,019,650 

7 613,347 

4 927.2*36 

2 506  514 

Mexico. 

The  Hanse  Towns. 

Imports. 

Exnorts 

Imp'-rts. 

Ex  pops. 

13*25 

4.041  647 

6,470  144 

2,739  526 

3.121*033 

1830 

5 235  2 1 1 

4.837,455 

1,873  278 

*2,  274  880 

1835 

9,490  446 

9,029.221 

3 841  913 

3 528,276 

1840 

4 115.001 

2.315  341 

2,521.493 

4.193.459 

iNe.herlands  arid  dependencies, 

Russia. 

imports. 

Exports. 

Imports 

Exports 

1825 

1 253  369 

5,895.499 

2.067.110 

257.401 

1830 

1 ,356  765 

4,562,437 

1,621.89  5 

406  575 

1835 

2,963.718 

4,41 1.053 

2 395,2-45 

585.447 

1840 

2,326,890 

4,546,055 

2,572,427 

1,163,481 

Sweden  and  dependencies.  Denmark  and  depen- 
dencies 


I,o  ports. 

Expors. 

1-n  ports. 

Exports. 

1825 

1.417  593 

569  5 >0 

1.539  592 

2.701  08  3 

133  1 

1 393.640 

961  72  I 

1 671  218 

2 014  085 

1835 

1 316  50  3 

692  543 

1 403  *402 

1 780.496 

1810 

1 'iTb  463 

6 >2  516 

976  678 

1 193  500 

The  four  periods  s-lected  lor  this  exhibit  have  been 
adopted  to  so  o'  ihe  shite  ol  our  commerce  at  regular 
intervals  ol  li.  e fears.  Other  years — especially  182fi, 
’7  and  ’}) — would  have  presented  a larger  amount  ol 
trade;  but  as  ihe  object  - f the  committee  was  lo  III r- 
n hh  ihe  weans  of  esiima1  ing  the  proportions  in  which 
onr  commerc*  has  been  extended  to  the  different 
countries  in  the  laid  ■,  it  is  sufficiently  full  for  that 
purpose.  It  shows  that  ’lie  trade  with  Great  Britain 
and  her  dependencies  has  maintained,  for  the  last  fil- 
teen  years,  a ratio  ol  very  noai  ly  one-  half  ol  onr  w hole 
foreign  comn.efee, — increasin  .;  and  declining  with  a 
remarkable  coi  respomlence  to  the  general  aggregate 
of  our  trade  with  the  world. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  trade  with  Fiance  and  i 
Spain,  and  their  colonies,  which  had  varied  lint  little*  I 
in  the  two  first  terms  of  the  table,  has  exp,  i ienced  a 
very  considerable  incrase  in  the  two  latter, — that  of 
France  from  about  one-ninlli  of  our  whole  trade  To 
about  a sixth;  and  that  ot  Spain,  somewhat  in  the 
same  proportion:  arid  it  will  be  remarked  that  ihe 
trade  with  the  several  powers  in  die  north  of  Europe, 
comprehending  Russia.  Denmark.  Sweden,  the  Hanse 
Towns,  and  the  Netherlands,  has  undergone  much 
less  change  since  1825  than  might  have  been  expect- 
ed in  such  a lapse  of  time.  Their  aggregate  com- 
merce at  the  present  day  would  present  a result  not 
widely  differing  from  that  of  the  year  alluded  to. 

The  committee  have  invited  attention  to  i his  sur- 
ve\,of  the  relative  proportions  and  amount  of  onr 
trade,  with  a design  to  connect  it  with  a view  c-t  the 
navigation  employed  in  its  prosecution  with  the 
countries  enumerated,  as  well  as  wiih  a few  others 
not  included  in  the  table. 

The  pager  interest  in  whatever  concerns  onr  navi- 
gation. which  is  so  extensively  felt  throughout  the 
country  at  t tie  present  time,  furnishes  a peculiar  in- 
ducement to  this  investiga.ion. 

The  extraordinary  increase  of  foreign  shipping  in 
our  ports  has  awakened  a general  inquiry  upon  the 
subject.  The  steadiness  with  which  that  increase 
has  advanced,  through  a series  of  years,  indicating  no 
temporary  or  occasional  impulse,  but  some  permanent 
source  of  vigor,  lias  diffused  an  apprehension  that  it 
is  still  to  continue,  and  that  it  may,  at  no  very  distant 
day,  arrive  at  a point  w hich  shall  present  ttie  anomaly 
of  American  commerce  chiefly  sustained  by  the  ships 
and  seamen  of  transatlantic  nations.  On  a question 
of  so  much  concern,  congress  will  doubtless  be  influ- 
enced by  broad  and  patriotic  views  of  the  national 
interest,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  discard  whatever 
error  of  theory  or  prartice  it  inay  be  convinced  has 
crept  into  the  administration  of  this  branch  of  our 
policy. 

To  enable  the  committee  to  present  the  condition  of 
our  navigation  intelligibly  to  the  bouse  and  the  coun- 
try, with  reference  to  the  subject  under  discussion, 
tlipy  have  prepared  a table,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  appendix  accompanying  Ibis  report,  marked  No. 
],  which  exhibits — 

1st.  An  aggregate  of  the  value  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports in  each  year  from  1830  lo  18-10,  both  inclusive: 

2d.  The  total  amount  ol  tonnage,  loreign  arid  do 
mestic,  entered  and  clean  d in  each  of  the  same  years: 
and — 

3d.  The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  tiie  same 
jears  belonging  to  the  principal  nations  with  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  trade. 

The  aggregate  of  import  and  export  is  given  in 
each  year  as  an  iml-x  ot  the  extent  ol  our  commercial 
operations,  arid  in  order  that  it  may  be  compared  with 
Hie  amount  ot  the  tonnage  which  it  has  employed. — 
The  navigation  of  each  country  is  furnished  to  show 
to  what  extent  each  has  participated  in  Hie  carriage 
of  the  commodities  constituting  this  aggregate  of 
commerce. 


Without  designing  more  than  a very  brief  comment 
upon  this  table,  the  cominiitee  would  draw  the  obser- 
vation of  the  house  to  the  following  con-picuous  facts 
which  it  exhibits: 

In  183U,  the  whole  amount  of  foreign 

tonnage  w hich  entered  our  ports  was  131.900  tons. 
In  1835,  it  bad  increased  to  641.310  “ 

In  1840,  to  712,263  “ 

Showing  an  increase  of  foreign  ton- 
nage in  five  years  of  nearly  500 
per  cent. 

Tn  1830,  the  total  import  of  merchan- 
dise, valued  at  about  seventy-one 
millions  of  dollars,  employed  an  a- 
mount  of  American  shipping  enter- 
ed as  267,227  “ 

In  1835,  nearly  one  hundred  am!  fifty 


millions  ot  imports  employed  1,352,653  “ 

In  1836.  imports  but  little  slioit  of  one 
bundled  and  ninety  millions  em- 
ployed 1.255,384  “ 

Ami  in  1840.  an  import  of  one  hun- 
dred ami  seven  millions  employed  1,576.916  “ 

It  will  tints  bn  seen  that  the  increase  id  mir  naviga- 
tion in  the  first  five  years  was  less  titan  40  per  cent., 
ami  the  whole  ten  years  but  lillle  over  60  per  cent.; 
that  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  impoita- 
t ions  in  1835  and  ’36,  the  employment  ol  our  tonnage 
wa«  not  pi  opm  (innately  augmented;  and  that  Hie 
principal  benefit  ol  that  additional  trade,  as  far  as  na- 
vigation was  coticeined,  we  may  infer,  was  enjoyed 
by  the  owners  ot  f leign  vessels. 

1 inning  from  these  aggregates  to  the  navigation  of 

the  par iirulai  countries  ivlerted  lo,  we  shall  see,  that 

In  1830,  the  Bri'i-b  tonnage  which  en'ereil  our 
polls  amounted  to  87.231  to.,:;  in  1835  to  529.922* 
and  in  1840  to  582,424, — being,  in  the  first  of  Hies* 
periods,  about  tin ee*  tourths.  and  increasing,  in  tiie 
second  and  third,  to  nearly  five-sixths  of  the  whole 
amount  of  foreign  tonnage  entering  in'o  the  United 
Stales. 

A r*  Terence  to  the  treasury  returns  will  sho-v  that 
in  1830  our  shipping  which  entered  from  Gr.  at  Bii- 
tain  and  her  dependencies,  amounted  to  473,205  ions; 
in  IS35  lo  654  7 19.  and  in  1840  lo  826  900:  — > hat  con- 
sequently in  Hie  lir-t  of  these  j ears  the  Biitish  sh  p- 
ping  in  our  trade  was  less  than  one-fildi  ol  onr  ovv  i: 
in  the  second  it  had  incieasrd  lo  upwaids  ot  foor- 
filllis;  and  in  the  third  stood  somewhat  above  four- 
sixths  of  that  belonging  to  on i own  citizens.  And  it 
will  also  be  perceived  that  the  increase  of  Bii’.ish 
shipping  in  our  ports  in  Hie  ten  years  since  1830,  has 
reached  the  latio  of  neatly  six  hundred  and  seventy 
per  rent. 

The  French  tor:  nage  in  the  same  aspect  in  which 
we  have  regarded  Hio  British,  was,  in  1S30,  11,156 
tons;  in  1835.  it  was  15,457;  and  in  1840  had  increas- 
ed to  30,701  tons. 

Our  tonnage  entering  from  France  and  her  colonies 
was,  in  1830,  120.793;  in  1835,  107.533;  anti  in  1840, 
130,541  tons;  the  French,  through  these  three  periods, 
healing,  relatively  to  our  shipping,  the  proportion  ot 
something  less  than  one  tenth  in  Ihe  first,  of  one- 
seventh  in  the  second,  and  a fraction  b-low  a fourth 
in  the  third;  and  having  increased  in  the  ten  yeais 
since  1830  about  180  per  cent.  The  increase  of  our 
5 shipping  in  French  ports,  in  the  same  lime,  was 
! about  9 per  cent. 

Following  this  inquiry,  to  the  navigation  employer! 
'in  the  trade  with  Spain  and  her  colonies,  we  shall 
find  the  amount  of  Spanish  tonnage  entered  in  1830 
12,299  tons;— in  1835,  24.497,  and  in  1840,  15  927. 

The  American  tonnage  employed  in  the  same  trade 
was.  in  1830,  118,419;  in  1835,  221,345;  and  in  1840, 
257.421  ions. 

The  increase  of  the  Spanish  tonnage  in  Hie  first  five 
years  was  about  100  per  cent  ; in  Ihe  next  live  i.  tell 
to  a ratio  little  exceeding  25  per  cent.  Our  tonnage 
has  steadilv  increased  top.  proportion  of  more  than  70 
I per  cent,  of  what  it  was  in  1830.  The  imports  from 
Spain  and  her  colonies,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table 
! heretofore  given,  have  increased  at  about  the  same 

I rate. 

! Looking  next  to  the  shipping  employed  in  onr  trade 
I by  the  subjects  of  the  northern  powers  of  Europe, 
I including  the  Russian,  Prussian,  Swedish,  Danish' 
i Dutch,  and  Hanseatic,  we  shall  see  that,  in  1830,  the 
aggregate  ol  their  tonnage  entering  onr  ports  was 
j 16,204;  in  1835  it  was  52.033,  and  in  1840,  6S.472 
tons.  The  American  shipping  entering  in  the  same 
j ' ears  from  the  ports  of  these  powers  was,  in  1830, 
152,213:  in  1835.  95,061,  and  in  1840.  97.683  tons! 
| The  foreign  shipping  having  inci eased  more  than  400 
per  rent.; — the  American  nav  mg  decreased  somethin'*’ 
more  than  40  per  cent  the  had-  through  this  in- 
iterval  having  but  little  changed  in  amount. 

Amongst  the  countries  ennmeiated  in  this  aggre- 
gate. Hie  increase  of  the  shipping  in  the  Hanse  Towns 
and  of  Sweden  will  attract  particular  remark;— dm 
first  having  increased  from  9 653  tons,  in  183(1,  to 
70,703  in  1837.  and  lo  41.874  in  1840;— the  second 
tiotn  4 136  in  183i).  to  16.964  in  JS40,  and  having  at 
one  year  in  the  interval  ( 1337)  reached  27.849  tons. 

Tiie  shipping  of  Austria  and  Mexico  have  been 
given  in  the  table  as  exhibiting,  in  some  years  of  the 
-pries,  a very  considerable  addition  to  the  foreign 
navigation  in  onr  ports,  and  as  somewhat  remarkable 
for  their  variations:  that  of  Austria,  especially,  in 
1337  being  16,  * 79  tons,  whilst  the  American  shipping 
of  Hie  same  ye  ir  entered  font  Austria  was  4,751  tons” 
and  lliaf  cleared  to  Austria  was  2 179  tons. 

A careful  inspection  of  this  table  and  a comparison 
of  the  results  which  it  fmnislns  with  the  amount  of 
our  commerce  with  the  various  nations  referred  lo, 
will  suggest  the  following  conclusions: 

That  our  foreign  trade,  dining  tin*  last  ten  years, 
has  been  characterized  by  very  remarkable  fluctua- 
I tion*  in  the  amount  of  imports  and  exports;  -and  that 
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il  lias  been  especially  distinguished  for  its  frequent 
extiibi lion  of  a large  excess  of  imports  beyond  the 
exports: — an  excess  ill  1835  of  mo.  e than  $27,000,- 
01)0;  m 1336  of  more  than  6 1, OoO, 000,  and  in  133!),  of 
upwaids  of  40,000,000. 

That  this  excess  of  importation,  though  greatly 
stimulating  the  employment  of  our  own  shipping, 
has,  in  greater  degree,  stimulated  that  of  foreign  na- 
tions: 

That,  independent  of  the  amount  of  trade  carried 
on  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries, 
there  are  other  active  and  efficient  cati-es  at  work  to 
increase  the  employment  of  foreign  shipping,  and  to 
a certain  extent,  to  supplant  onr  own. 

This  table,  it  will  be  observed,  presents  a view  of 
the  employment  of  onr  navigation.  The  record  of  en- 
tries and  clearances  i-  bift  an  enumeration  ol  Ike  voy- 
ages made  by  our  own  and  foreign  vessels,  to  and 
liom  onr  ports  in  each  year.  To  ascertain  the  ac'oal 
quantity  of  our  shipping,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
tne  registry,  enrollment,  and  licenses,  as  also  to  the 
report  of  the  vessels  built  in  each  year. 

The  committee  would  submit  a few  considerations 
derived  from  a survey  of  our  shipping  as  afforded  by 
a reference  to  these  sources  of  information. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  American  tonnage 
entered  into  the  United  States  in  1830  was  967,227 
tons,  and  that,  in  1840,  it  was  1.576,946  tons.  The 
clearances  vailed  but  little  from  the  same  amounts. 

The  proportion  between  these  two  amounts  would 
seem  to  inter  an  increase  of  American  shipping  dur- 
ing the  interval,  in  a ratio  above  60  per  cent.  No 
estimate,  however,  of  the  increase  of  our  shipping 
can  be  formed  upon  this  basis — the  greater  or  less 
activity  in  the  employ  merit  of  our  vessels  being  casu  • 
al  and  dependent  upon  temporary  causes.  An  in- 
spection of  the  table,  for  example,  will  show  that  be- 
tween tlie  years  1330  and  1831, — 1833  and  1834,  and 
1835  and  1836,  respectively — there  was  a diminution 
of  our  own  tonnage  entering  at  our  several  port?;— 
whilst  at  the  same  time,  a reference  to  the  registry 
would  furnish  evidence  of  an  actual  increase  of  A 
nierican  vessels.  The  committee  notice  this  fact 
only  to  correct  an  error  which  is  somewhat  prevalent, 
and  which  might  mislead  many  in  the  estimate  of  our 
navigation. 

The  registry  and  enrolment  are  not,  however,  the 
most  accurate  guides  upon  this  subject;  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  we  have  not  in  the  statistics  of  the 
government  any  means  oi  entirely  exact  information 
as  to  the  real  amount  or  quantity  of  onr  shipping. — 
Many  vessels,  which  have  been  withdrawn  from  em- 
ployment by  loss  at  sea,  by  sale  to  foreigners,  and  by 
decay,  are  not  reported  in  season,  or  with  sufficient 
precision,  to  supply  at  all  limes  a perfectly  correci 
account  of  the  shipping  in  use  by  citizens  of  the  U- 
nited  States.  We,  neveitheless,  take  ttiese  returns 
ol  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage  for  such 
information  as  they  give.  They  will  be  found  in 
table  No.  1 !,  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

According  to  this  document  our  registered  tonnage 
(that  employed  in  foreign  trade)  amounted  in  1830 
to  576,475  tons,  and  in  1S3I  to  620,451  tons.  In 
1828,  the  register  showed  812,619  tons;  but  the  cor- 
rections made  in  it,  in  1S29  and  ’30, — by  striking 
from  it  a large  quantity  ascertained  to  be  soli. abioad, 
lost,  decayed,  and  abandoned — hail  reducerrtbe  ag- 
gregate to  the  sums  above  mentioned.  The  register- 
ed tonnage  of  1840  is  899,764  tons.  How  much  of 
ttiis  amour, t may  herealter  be  ascertained  as  proper 
to  he  erased  from  the  registry,  the  committee  cannot 
conjecture.  If  it  be  all  in  existence  at  this  time,  it 
would  show  an  increase  of  registered  tonnage,  since 

1830,  of  something  more  ihan  50  per  cent. — and  since 

1831.  of  a fraction  above  40  pei  cent.  An  inspection 
of  this  table.  No.  11,  will  also  show  that  the  increase 
has  been  apparently  progressive  from  1830  to  1836, 
and  from  1837  to  1340;  but  that  between  1836  and  ’7 
—owing,  as  the  committee  are  aware,  to  the  erasure 
of  tonnage  then  ascertained  to  be  lost,  &c. — a great 
diminution  took  place.  We  may,  however  presume 
ttie  tact  to  be  that  the  tonnage  has  actually  increased, 
fioin  year  lo  year,  through  the  whole  series  since 
1830. 

A recurrence  to  table  No.  1,  will  indicate  that  the 
foreign  commerce  has  not  progressively  increased 
through  these  periods;  but  on  the  contrary,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  has  exhibited  great  fluctua- 
tions. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  entrance  and 
clearances  of  the  American  tonnage  employed  in 
foreign  trade  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  in 
crease  of  the  registered  shipping,  lias  not  correspond 
ed.  nor  kept  pace,  with,  either  the  amount  o|  our 
foreign  trade,  or  the  employ ment  of  our  navigation 
What,  then,  is  the  true  ratio  of  its  increase  is  not  to 
be  ascertained  from  the  table  to  which  we  have  re 
ferred.  That,  with  an  occasional  exception,  more 
vessels  are  built  every  year  than  are  sold  abioad,  lo?f, 
or  condemned  as  unseaworthy,  is  apparent  from  offi 
cial  papers;  and,  therefore,  that  our  tonnage  has  in 
creased  from  year  to  year  may  be  regarded  as  certain. 


But:  that  th)3  increase  has  not  stead i i v advanced  in 
equal  proportions  in  each  yearsii.ee  iS3<)  we  may 
show  trom  authentic  ri  icuments, 

Tlie  following  statement  will  point  out  the  actual 
increase  or  decrease  of  the  registered  tonnage  as  de- 
rived fiom  the  annual  repent  of  the  quantity  built  in 
each  year,  with  a deduction  of  the  amount  sold  to 
foreigners,  lost  at  sea,  and  condemned  as  unseawor- 
llty,  so  far  as  these  deductions  have  been  reported  to 


Year  ending. 

* Quantity 
built 

Sold , lost 
and.  con- 

Actual in- 
crease or 

demned. 

decrease 

Dec.  31,  1830, 

21.242  tons. 

31.801  tons. 

10,558  dec. 

1831, 

45,720  “ 

24.484  “ 

11.236  inc 

1882, 

72.982  “ 

29.890  “ 

43,092  “ 

1833. 

73  979  “ 

17610  “ 

55.369  “ 

1334, 

52.622  “ 

16.944  “ 

35,673  “ 

*F rom  Sep.  30 

. 1S34  to 

Sep.  30,  1835, 

46.635  “ 

29,924  “ 

16711  “ 

1837, 

42  343  “ 

34.063  “ 

8,280  “ 

1338. 

41.859  “ 

26  271  “ 

15,588  “ 

1839, 

55.065  “ 

27.247  “ 

27,818  “ 

1840, 

56.121  “ 

42,135  “ 

13  986  “ 

Whatever  may  be  tlie  amount  of  registered  tonnage 
extant  at  any  one  period,  and  the  amount  sold,  lost,  ! 
and  decayed,  but  not  reported  to  tlie  government. — [ 
it  is  quite  clear  that  tlie  actual  quantity  built  in  each  ; 
year  being  given,  and  that  actually  reported  as  sold, 
lost,  amt  decayed  being  deducted,  will  furnish  us  the  j 
maximum  of  what,  under  any  circumstances,  can  be  , 
regarueii  as  tile  tile  increase  of  our  shipping.  In  this 
point  of  view  the  above  statement  may  be  relied  on 
to  show  the  highest  rate  at  wtiich  the  navigation  of 
the  country  could,  under  any  contingency,  have  in- 
creased. 

So  regarding  it,  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the 
largest  additions  to  our  shipping  were  made  in  the 
years  1832  and  1833;  and  that  both  the  building  of 
vessels  lor  the  foreign  trade,  and  the  ratio  of  increase 
have  been  less  since  1835  than  before  t hut  period. — 
The  four  years  from  1831  to  1834,  both  inclusive, 
yield  an  average  yearly  increase  ot  36.000  tons  of 
shipping;  the  five  years  from  1836  lo  1840  yield  an 
annual  average  of  but  16,000  tons.  The  first  lour 
years  thus  supplied  an  actual  addition  to  the  register-  ! 
ed  tonnage  ol  145,361  tons.  The  second  five  years 
supplied  but  81,477  tons.  If,  instead  of  resorting  to 
this  mode  o<  computation  of  the  new  tonnage,  we 
look  lo  the  registry,  we  shall  there  discover  a remar- 
kable difference  in  the  result.  That  registry — see 
table  No.  II.  appendix — presents  instead  of  1 45,315 1 
tons,  for  tlie  increase  between  1831  and  1834,  an  ad- 
dition of  236,987  tons, — which  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
gard as  true,  compatibly  with  the  truth  of  the  other  j 
official  reports  to  which  we  have  referred.  The  same  I 
registry’,  in  like  manner,  shows  the  increase  of  ton- 
nage between  1836  and  1840  as  but  1.990  tons,  whilst 
ttie  former  computation  proves  it  to  be  81,  447  tons,  j 
as  we  tiave  seen. 

Ttiese  descrepancies  cannot  but  produce  great  dis- 
trust in  any  arguments  or  conclusions  derived  from 
tlie  official"  list  ol  registered,  eniolled,  and  licensed 
tonnage,  and  may  serve  to  show  the  insufficiency  ol  j 
any  comparison  between  our  navigation  at  different 
periods,  when  founded  upon  no  better  data  than  ttiese 
returns.  This  list,  however,  with  shell  corrections 
ol  it  as  may  be  made  lio  n the  sources  we  have  indi 
caled,  affords,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  our  present 
purposes  requires,  the  conclusions  which  we  have 
drawn  from  it. 

Whilst  pursuing  this  general  inquiry  into  the  slate 
of  our  shipping,  and  its  employment  during  the  last 
ten  years,  the  committee  desire  to  make  a cursory  re- 
ference. to  its  condition  in  the  previous  ten.  We 
cannot  resort,  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  to  the  re- 
gistry to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  actual  state  ot  our 
navigation  at  t his  period.  And  as  the  reports  ol  Hie 
treasrny  department  to  congress  before  the  year  1829 
did  not  furnish  tlie  details  ol  vessels  built,  with  f tie 
reduction,  lor  loss,  &c  ; we  are,  therefore,  deprived 
of  tile  benefit  of  a computation  from  this  source.  We 
may,  however,  find  a basis  of  calculation  in  the  em 
ployment  of  our  shipping.  We  therefore  recur  lo  this 
source  ol  information  lor  the  state  of  our  navigation 
between  1821  and  1830,  with  a purpose  to  place  it 
beside  details  of  the  same  character,  relating  to  the 
period  horn  1831  to  1840. 

This  comparison  is  not  made  to  induce  an  opinion 
that  the  shipping  of  Hie  United  Stales  lias  not  increas- 
ed in  amount  during  the  last  ten  years.  As  we  have 
before  remarked,  the  stimulus  which  the  policy  ol 
government  has  communicated  to  all  kinds  ol  employ 
ment,  during  the  greater  portion  of  this  term,  has  un 
questionably,  been  felt  by  the  navigating  interest,  as 
it  has  been  by  every  other  department  of  business. — 
Whether  this  increase  has  been  productive  of  good 


* Until  the  close  of  1834  these  returns  were  computed 
yearly  from  the  31st  of  September;  after  that  date  they 
were  computed  from  the  30th  of  September. 


to  the  country;  uli-ther.  in  lart,  it  lias  nol  proceed- 
ed from  a most  unwholesome  artificial  excitement  of 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  been  the  accompaniment 
of  a ruinous  excess  of  speculation,  are  tju’e.-dhms  to 
which  (he  committee  have  already  devoted  some  re- 
flections. But  tin;  object  of  ttiis  Compansorr  is  to 
present  the  fact  that  our  shipping  interest,  during  Ihe 
first  led  years  of  moderate  impoitation  an;!  regulated 
tiadf,  was.  at  least,  as  fully  and  as  prosperously  em- 
ployed as  it  has  been  during  this  latti-r  term  ofexcit- 
ed  action  and  expanded  enterpi  ise;  that  it  suffered 
much  less  competition  from  the  snipping  of  foreign 
nations  than  it  has  done  since;  and,  although  not  In- 
creasing as  rapidly  as  during  ttie  Iasi  peiiod,  yet  that 
the  increase  was  steady,  sound,  and  correspondent 
with  tlie  capital  ami  resource  of  Kip  nation.  Tlie 
facts  upon  w hich  this  opinion  is  founded  are  embodi- 
ed in  the  tables  (Nos.  III.  IV.  and  V.)  which  are 
appended  to  this  report. 

Ttie  tiist  of  these  tables  (No.  Ill)  shows  the  ag- 
gregate import  and  export  of  eacli  year  tr  im  1821  to 
1830.  both  inclusive,  thus  furnishing  the  total  amount 
or  value  of  cargoes.  1 1 shows  the  amount  of  Ameri- 
can and  of  foreign  tonnage  entering  and  departing, 
by  which  these  cargoes  have  been  borne.  It  also 
shows  what  portion  of  these  cargoes  were  carried  in 
American  vessels,  and  what  in  foreign,  thereby  fur- 
nishing the  means  of  computing  tlie.  ratio  in  which 
eacli  was  employed.  It  exhibits,  in  like  mariner, 
the  same  details  lor  the  ten  years  comprehended  be- 
tween 1831  arid  1840.  Tlie  geneial  deductions  fur- 
nished from  this  statement  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  aggregate  of  impoits  from  1821 

to  1830  was  $796,600,000 

Do  of  exports  (same  period ) 765,100,000 

Giving  as  the  total  value  of  cargoes  $1,562,700,000 

Of  these  cargoes  about  $1,410,500,000  were  car- 
ried in  American  vessels — which  employed  a tonnage 
of  17.500,000  of  tons;  show  ing  a ratio  of  about  $80,- 

500.000  cargo  to  1,000,000  of  tons. 

Arid  about  $151,500,000  were  carried  in  foreign 
vessels,  which  employed  a tonnage  of  2,200.000  of 
tons:  giving  a ratio  of  about  $63,000,000  of  cargo  to 
1,000,000  of  tons. 

2.  Tlie  aggregate  cf  import  from  1831 

to  1840  was  $1  301,000  000 

Do  of  exports  (same  pei  iod)  1,091,800,000 

Total  value  of  cargoes  $2,392,800,000 

Of  these  cargoes  about  $2,013,600,0110  were  carri- 
ed in  American  vessels,  which  employed  a tonnage 
of  25  000,000  of  tons;  showing  a ratio  of  about  $80,- 

500.000  of  cargo  to  1.000.000  of  tons: 

And  about  $37.9,200.001)  were  carried  in  foreign 
vessels,  which  employed  a tonnage  of  11, 400.000  of 
tons:  giving  a ratio  ol  about  $33,400,000  of  cargo  to 
1 000,000  of  tons. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  average  employment  of  A- 
tnerican  shipping  stood,  in  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  cargo  in  the  first  term  of  ten  years  that  it 
did  in  the  last;  and  that  the  aggregate  employment 
of  American  tonnage  had  increased  in  the  second 
term,  over  tlie  first,  from  17,500,000  to  25,000,000  of 
tons — somewhat  less  than  40  percent.;  that  the  ratio 
of  employ  ment  of  loieign  shipping  wa3,  in  the  first 
term,  about  1,000,000  of  tons  for  every  $6S. 000,000 
of  cargo,  and  in  the  second  about  1,000. Odd  for  every 
$33  400,000  of  cargo;  and  that  the  aggregate  of 
foreign  tonnage  had  risen  in  the  second  above  the 
first  term  from  2 200,01)0  of  tons  to  11,400,000 — ex- 
ceeding 500  per  cent.  Tables  IV.  and  V.  afford 
some  further  illustrations  of  tlie  same  facts . 

We  have  thus  furnished,  from  such  official  sources 
of  information  as  have  been  w itliin  our  reach,  a gene- 
ral statistical  view  of  the  condition  and  employment 
ol  our  shipping  engaged  in  the  foreign  tiaile.  We 
hav e shown  the  aggregate  of  American  and  foreign 
navigation  employed  at  different  periods;  the  amount 
of  imports  and  exports,  constituting  tlie  cargoes 
borne  by  this  shipping,  at  these  periods;  "the  propor- 
tion in  which  tins  navigation  lias  been  distributed  in 
our  trade  with  the  principal  nations  of  the  w orld;  the 
increase  of  our  shipping  in  I lie  foreign  trade,  as  de- 
rived from  the  returns  of  the  registry,  and  the  more 
accurate  returns  of  the  vessels  built  in  each  year; 
and  we  tiave  compared  lliese  results  at  two  different 
epoctis  in  our  commercial  history. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  derive  from  this  review  evi- 
dence of  the  following  facts: 

1.  Of  a great  and  increasing  proportion  of  loieign 
tonnage  in  our  trader 

2.  That  that  increase  has  not,  in  any  equal  ratio, 
attended  upon  an  increase  ol  trade,  hot — especially’ 
in  reference  to  the  sliippingof  tlie  north  of  Europe — 
has  occurred  where  the  trade  has  been  neaily  station- 
ary. 

8.  That,  in  the  excitement  communicated  to  our 
commerce  by  the  excessive  increase  of  banking  and 
paper  money,  the  foreign  shipping  interest  has  pro- 
fited even  more  than  our  o\Vo — partaking  of  the  tern- 
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porary  gain  of  that  system,  without  sharing  in  the 
final  embarrassment  which  it  brought  upon  the 
country. 

4 That  ouv  navigation  in  general  has  fared  best 
in  our  commerce  with  those  nations  with  whom  we 
have  not  negotiated  reciprocity  treaties. 

5.  That  the  results  have  been  most  to  our  disad 
vantage  where  the  reciprocal  privilege  has  been 
established  on  the  broadest  scale. 

It  is  an  Inquiry  of  great  moment  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  these  tacts. 

The  aim  of  our  government  lias  been  to  establish 
reciprocity  in  trade.  It  seems  to  have  been  imagined 
that  reciprocity  consisted  in  equal  privileges  of  im- 
portation and  exportation  in  our  own  vessels  and  the 
vessels  ofthe  nation  with  which  we  established  these 
relations;  that  the  greater  the  scope  given  to  these 
privileges  of  import  and  export,  the  nearer  the  ap- 
proach to  perfect  reciprocity.  And  it  seems,  more- 
over, to  have  been  deemed  a matter  of  great  interest 
to  our  commercial  wellare  that  these  regulations 
should  not  remain  subject  to  the  ordinary  legislative 
power  of  our  own  and  other  countries,  which  might 
thus  be  at  liberty  to  discard  them  upon  any  present 
inducement,  but  that  it  was  greatly  to  our  advantage 
to  place  them  upon  a treaty  basis  which  should  se- 
cure them  against  temporary  changes  or  repeal. — 
This  would  imply  that  in  seeking  such  treaties  we 
were  fully  persuaded  the  chief  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  them  would  result  to  our  own  population,  and 
that  it  was  our  policy,  therefore,  to  secure  these 
benefits  on  the  most  permanent  arrangement. 

It  would  appear  to  be  but  a reasonable  conclusion 
that,  in  the  commerce  between  any  two  nations,  the 
vessels  o(  each  should  have  the  privilege  of  carrying 
to  the  other  the  pioducts  of  the  nation  to  which  they 
respectively  belong,  and  of  bringing  back  the  pro- 
ducts of  iliat  nation  to  which  they  trade.  Without 
such  a privilege  the  alternative  would  compel  each 
nation,  after  carrying  its  own  products  to  the  other, 
to  return  in  ballast.  This  privilege  has  been  always 
conceded  by  the  navigation  lavvsol  the  United  States, 
and  generally  by  those  of  England. 

It  is  not  so  clear  a point  ol  policy  to  establish  that, 
i".  all  cases  of  international  commerce,  the  vessels  of 
the  two  parties  should  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of 
each,  without  discrimination  in  duties  or  charges;  al- 
though, with  respect  to  many  friendly  powers,  such 
a regulation  would  be  open  to  no  fair  objection.  But 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  many  circumstances  may  ex- 
ist, and  do  in  fact  exist,  to  justify  a very  frequent 
exception  to  this  privilege. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  it  is  also  a safe 
and  useful  restriction,  in  all  cases  where  entry  with- 
out discriminating  duties  is  allowed  to  the  vessels  of 
a friendly  nation,  to  confine  that  privilege,  of  exemp- 
tion from  discrimination,  to  the  importations  of  car- 
goes the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  nation 
from  whence  they  are  brought:  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
granting  a very  important  boon  to  any  nation,  to  allow 
it  to  employ  its  vessels  in  bringing,  without  qualifi- 
cation or  discrimination  as  to  duties  or  other  charges, 
into  our  ports  the  products  of  any  part  of  the  world 
with  which  such  vessels  tnay  find  it  useful  to  fade. 

Whenever  it  might  become  ottr  policy,  or  comport 
with  our  interest,  to  establish  commerce  with  any' 
foreign  country  upon  the  concession  of  any  or  all  of 
the  above  privileges,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a sul- 
ficient  reason  why  these  privileges  should  be  secured 
upon  the  basis  of  a treaty,  in  preference  to  their 
establishment  by  legislation— the  one  being  unalter- 
able during  the  con  inuance  of  a treaty;  the  other 
being  repealable  at  any  period  when  the  public  inte- 
rest might  suggest  the  propriety  of  a repeal. 

We  have  nevertheless  concluded  commercial  trea 
ties — generally  stipulatiugTor  a continuance  ol  ten  or 
twelve  years,  with  a provision  for  further  duration 
until  a year’s  notice  be  given — granting  the  bioadest 
class  of  the  privileges  above  defined,  with  almost 
every  nation  that  was  willing  to  meet  us  on  these 
terms.  As  might  be  expected,  these  treaties  have 
been  acct  pied  and  ratified  by  such  nations  as,  having 
small  maritime  territories  ol  their  own,  or  being  able 
to  build  and  navigate  their  vessels  at  le.-s  cost  than 
ours,  have  seen  their  obvious  advantage  in  the  ar 
rangement  Such,  particularly,  has  been  the  case 
with  the  (towers  of  the  north  ol  Europe,  including 
Russia,  Prussia.  Denmark,  Sweden,  the  Hanse 
Towns,  and  the  Netherlands.  These  treaties,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  not  been  accepted  by  France  and 
Spain:  and,  in  the  case  of  England,  as  well  as  some 
other  powers  of  less  maritime  resource,  have  been 
modified  so  as  to  restrain  the  privilege  to  narrower 
limits. 

Our  citizens  have  acquiesced,  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  in  these  arrangements,  tinder  the  specious  de- 
lusion that,  as  the  system  professed  to  be  one  of  red 
procal  advantage,  we  have  gained  by  it  reciprocal 
freedom  of  trade.  The  committee  have  already 
pointed  out  the  fruits  of  this  reciprocity. 

In  regard  to  England,  we  have  shown  that  site  en- 


grosses nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  U- 
niled  Slates;  that  she  was  Hie  first  power  that  entered 
into  what  has  been  termed  the  reciprocity  treaty  with 
ns;  that  that  treaty,  concluded  in  1815,  and  slill  in 
force,  contained  two  most  important  modification-: 
the  first  limiting  the  privilege  to  the  products  of  the 
two  nations  respectively;  the  second  excluding  from 
the  operation  of  the  treaty  the  whole  circle  of  her 
colonies  and  foreign  possessions.  We  have  shown 
that  the  British  tonnage  in  our  ports  lias  increased 
from  about  one-sixth  ofottr  whole  foreign  tonnage  to 
nearly  one  half.  We  are  aware  that,  notwithstand 
ing  these  facts,  there  are  many  of  our  citizens  who 
believe  that  we  gain  as  much  by  the  arrangement  as 
our  commercial  rival:  and  that  it  is  still  our  interest 
to  persevere  in  maintaining  the  policy  adopted  in 
1815,  as  a policy  bastd  upon  those  principles  of  free 
trade  which  have  found  so  many  earnest  disciples  in 
our  own  countiy,  and  so  many  zealous  theoretical 
teachers  in  England. 

We  shall  best  understand  the  true  value  of  this  re- 
ciprocity, as  established  by  our  treaties,  by  recurring 
to  the  exemplification  of  it  afforded  us  by  England 
herself,  and  especially  in  the  telations  she  has  secured 
wilh  our  country. 

The  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain,  as  they  ex- 
isted until  the  modifications  which  were  introduced 
into  them  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, were  constructed  generally  with  a view  to  the 
following  points: 

First.  The  exclusive  occupation  of  the  fisheries 
and  the  coasting  trade,  which  were  rigidly  secured 
to  their  own  ships. 

Second.  To  the  engrossment  of  the  largest  attain- 
able share  of  navigation  in  their  commerce  with  the 
oilier  states  ot  Europe.  The  necessity  of  surrender- 
ing something  to  the  shipping  interest  of  other  mari- 
time powers  on  that  continent,  wrung  from  the  British 
policy,  as  developed  in  the  navigation  act  ot  1651, 
the  leluctant  concession  of  allowing  each  nation  to 
bring  its  own  products  to  England  in  its  own  ships. 
As  some  inconvenience  was  subsequently  found  to 
exist  in  procut ing  cargoes  exclusively  the  product  of 
the  country  from  which  they  were  imported,  the  pri 
vilege  of  importation  into  Great  Britain  was  extended 
to  the  liberty  to  bring  Irotr.  any  port  in  Europe  any 
commodity  of  European  origin , with  the  exception  of 
an  enumerated  list  of  articles,  amounting  in  all  to 
twenty-eight,  and  constituting  the  mass  of  the  most 
bulky  merchandise  ordinarily  imported  into  England, 
and  which,  from  their  weight  and  volume,  required 
the  use  of  the  greatest  amount  of  shipping.  These 
enumerated  articles  cart  only  be  imported  in  British 
ships,  or  ships  ofthe  countiy  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced, or  (according  to  the  recent  act  of  3 arid  4 
William  IV.  c.  54)  of  the  country  ftotn  which  they 
are  imported,  proceeding  directly  from  such  country 
to  the  ports  of  Great  Britain.  Upon  this  footing  the 
British  navigation  system,  as  regards  the  European 
states,  exists  at  the  present  time. 

Third.  So  the  monopoly  of  all  navigation  employ- 
ed in  their  commerce  with  Asia,  Africa,  and  America 
— ihe  law  forbidding  any  product  ot  "either  of  these 
three  quarters  of  the  globe  to  be  brought  into  an 
English  port  except  in  an  English  ship. 

Fourth.  To  a like  monopoly,  as  against  foreigners, 
of  all  trade  and  navigation  directly  w it  It  their  colonies, 
and  in  the  intercourse  between  the  colonies  them- 
selves. 

These  principles  have  bepn  relaxed  to  mept  Ihe 
exigencies  of  modern  commerce  in  some  important 
particulars.  We  have  already  noticed  the  modifica- 
tions winch  have  been  made  in  reference  to  the  Eu- 
ropean powers.  An  early  relaxation  of  the  restric- 
tions against  American  shipping  was  made  in  favor 
of  the  United  States,  by  which  onr  vessels  were  al- 
lowed to  carry  American  produce  directly  to  England; 
and  in  the  years  1S2I,  1825,  and  1833,  further  modi- 
fications were  intioduced.  which  have  finally  placed 
the  navigation  of  Great  Britain  ttjicn  its  piesent  ar- 
rangement. The  testill  is — 

1.  That  the  enumerated  list  of  articles,  a = referred 
to  above,  constitute,  in  theii  trade  with  European 
nations,  a resource  of  commerce  in  the  carriage  of 
which  no  vessels  may  participate  but  those  ol  Great 
Britain,  and  the  cotintties  of  which  they  are  Hie  pro- 
duce, or  horn  which  they  are  imported.  These  enu- 
merated aiticles  are  masts,  timber,  boards,  tar,  tallow, 
hemp,  flax,  currants,  raisins,  figs,  prunes,  olive  oil, 
corn,  wine,  brandy,  tobacco,"  wool,  shnmac,  madder, 
barilla,  brimstone,  oak  bark,  cork,  oranges,  lemons, 
linseed,  rapeseed,  and  clover-ecd. 

2.  Certain  enumerated  commodities,  the  produce  of 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  are  allowed  to  be  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  particular  specified 
ports  of  Eutope: 

3.  The  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom,  of 
goods  the  produce  of  Asia,  Afiica,  or  America,  with 
a view  to  consumption,  is  forbidden  to  all  foreign 
vessels  except  those  ol  the  country  where  the  goods 
are  produceJ.  To  this  regulation  a few  exceptions 


occur,  in  reference  to  Hie  products  of  certain  portions 
ol  the  Turkish  dominions,  also  in  regard  to  bullion, 
raw  3ilk,  and  some  other  commodities: 

4.  No  goods  are  allowed  to  be  carried  into  any 
British  colony  or  possession  in  Asia,  Attica,  or  A- 
inetica,  by  foreign  vessels,  except  those  belonging  to 
the  country  of  w hich  the  goods  are  the  produce;  and 

5.  No  goods  may  be  carried  limn  any  British  colo 
ny  or  possession  to  any  other  British  colony  or  pos- 
session except  in  British  vessels. 

Upon  these  fundamental  conditions  the  navigation 
of  Great  Britain  is  sustained;  and  whatever  treaty 
arrangements  she  lias  made,  they  have  h-‘Pn  rendered 
subordinate  to  these  conditions.  On  this  basis  or 
ground  work  ate  Hie  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  established. 

The  treaty  ol  1815,  as  we  have  seen,  provides  for 
equal  privileges  o!  importation  and  exportation  be- 
tween the  two  countries — the  imports  and  exports 
being  confined  to  articles  Hie  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  each:  and  the  treaty  is  not  to  operate 
between  the  United  Slates  and  any  part  ofthe  British 
possessions,  except  the  British  territories  in  Europe. 
Our  intercourse  with  the  colonies  ol  Great  Britain  is 
regulated  solely  by  law,  and  on  principles  adapted  to 
what  is  affirmed  to  be  the  mutual  interest  of  the 
parties. 

Now,  as  regards  Ihp  direct  trade  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Great  Britain,  there  may  be  no  great 
reason  to  complain  of  a want  of  reciprocity,  in  the 
privileges  ol  navigation.  That  trade  is  adjusted  upon 
the  narrowest  scale  of  concession; — in  fact  conceding 
no  more  than  onr  laws,  ever  since  1615,  have  tender- 
ed to  all  nations  who  may  be  willing  to  reciprocate 
with  us.  It  is  founded  upon  a mutual  consent  to  re- 
ceive the  prodnrts  of  each  party  in  its  own  vessels  on 
equal  terms  in  the  ports  ot  the  other: — astipulation 
merely  against  discriminating  duties  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  either  party.  The  propriety  of  such  a stipu- 
lation is  but  a question  ol  experiment.  If  the  navi- 
gation of  either  parly  should  suffer  by  the  arrange- 
ment, no  just  cause  of  complaint  could  arise  against 
its  repeal.  That  repeal,  as  a measure  ol  policy,  would 
be  justified  by  a comparison  between  ine  injury  ie- 
sultirig  to  the  navigation  on  the  one  side,  and  that 
which  might  result  to  the  commerce  on  the  other  — 
This  release  of  discriminations  has  been  applauded 
in  England  as  highly  favorable  to  the  increase  of 
British  shipping  in  our  ports.  If  it  had  proved  other- 
wise, the  treaty  undoubtedly  would  have  been  termi- 
nated as  soon  as  the  patties  were  competent  to  put 
an  end  to  it.  It  has,  however,  been  sustained,  under 
a full  conviction  that  it  has  enured  to  the  advantage 
of  that  power.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  we 
extract  a few  passages  from  a British  periodical  which 
has  always  been  distinguished  for  the  zeal  with  which 
it  has  opposed  the  relaxation  of  the  ancient  navigation 
laws  of  that  country,  and  which  presents  the  United 
States  as  Ihe  only  exception  to  the  impolicy  of  the 
reciprocity  system.  We  allude  to  art  article  upon 
this  question  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine  for  Septem- 
ber, 1838. 

“There  is  one  country” — says  the  writer  of  that 
article — “with  whom,  under  the  reciprocity  system, 
commenced  in  1836,  that  system  has  been  attended 
witlutfeiparkable  advantages,  and  that  is  the  Uuin-d 
States  ol  North  America.  The  example  ol  the  effect 
ot  this  system  with  that  counUy  is  frequently  refer- 
red to,  by  Ihe  teciprocily  pat tizans,  as  i he  strongest 
proof  of  Ihe  justice  of  their  principles;  but  in  reality 
it  is  the  strongest  confirmation  of  those  which  we 
are  now  supporting. 

“The  following  table  exhibits  the  progress  of  fo- 
reign trade  between  Great  Bi Pain  and  ihe  United 
Slates,  both  in  Biitish  and  American  bottoms,  from 
the  year  1822  to  1836. 


INWARDS. 

British.  Foreign. 


Tears.  U-  S.  Ships.  Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1822 

133 

37  385 

1.770 

500 

156,054 

6,866 

1823 

237 

63  606 

2,993 

509 

165.699 

7.121 

1824 

157 

41.994 

3.166 

460 

153,475 

6 451 

1825 

138 

33,913 

1,343 

599 

136,863 

8 487 

1826 

153 

47  711 

2,045 

448 

151,765 

6 595 

1827 

233 

73  204 

3 424 

646 

217,535 

9.447 

1828 

256 

80,153 

3.646 

372 

1 3-3  174 

6 049 

1329 

192 

61.343 

2*733 

450 

162,327 

7.052 

1830 

197 

65  130 

2. 9 ”8 

600 

214  166 

9 185 

1831 

239 

91,787 

4 203 

639 

229.869 

9.S07 

1832 

234 

95  203 

4 251 

52 

167  359 

7.161 

1836 

226 

86  363 

3.575 

524 

226.483 

7.7y9 

“Thus, 

under 

the  reciprocity  system  wtih 

that 

country,  the  tiade  lias  increased  between  1822  and 
1S36  from  138  ships  to  226,  while  the  American  has 
increased  only  Iroth  500  to  524.  And  the  Biitish 
tonnage  swelled  from  37.358  tons  to  86  383,  while 
the  American  tonnage  has  increased  only  from  156,055 
to  226.483. 

“This  result,  however,  so  far  from  being  a proof 
that  the  reciprocity  system,  in  its  application  to  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain  w it h the  old  States  of  the  world, 
is  founded  on  just  principles,  demonstrates  diainetri- 
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cally  i he  reverse  The  reriproci  y system  lr»s?  prov- 
ed Oi  advantage  to  toe  Biilisli  shippili ; In  lire  inter 
course  vv i'll  Aiueiica,  because  labor  hi  d all  the  ailirl -s 
en.pioj  ed  in  itie  bn  Mine  of  •‘hips  are  so  much  dearer 
in  America  than  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  British 
ship  owners  can  cany  on  the  trade  at  a cheaper  rate 
than  the  American,  and  therefore,  under  an  eqnai  sys- 
tem of  duties,  the  British  shipping  has  gained  the 
advantage.  There  cannot  he  a don  hi  of  the  expedi- 
ency ol  that  system  in  its  application  to  commies 
win  le  ship  building  and  navigation  are  more  expen- 
sive than  they  are  in  this,  and  therefore  Mr  Uti.-kis- 
son  acted  perfectly  w isely  in  concluding  a treaty  ividi 
America  on  such  terms.  But  the  teal  point  ni  doubt 
is  not  whether  sucti  a system  is  expedient  with  the 
countries  where  snip  building  is  dearer,  but  whether 
it  is  ■ expedient  in  countries  where  ship  building  is 
cheaper  ihan  in  Great  Britain.  And  with  r.derence 
to  dial  point  it  is  clear  that  the  reciprnc  ty  system 
uas  worked  to  the  prejudice  of  America,  which  builds 
ships  dearer  than  England,  is  founded  exactly  upon 
the  same  principle,  in  proving  that  il  i“  prejudicial  lo 
England,  in  her  intercourse  with  tile  Baltic  powers 
where  it  is  cheaper.” 

From  this  statement  of  tire  question,  and  Hie  facts 
to  which  it  refers,  it  is  ve  y evident  that  the  trea'y 
made  by  Great  Britain  wit  . the  United  States  has  en- 
tirely gratified  the  expectation  ol  i's  advocates  on 
I lie  o tier  sole  ot  the  Atlantic.  It  is  equally  char  that 
i;  conld  not  pioduce  a ben  filial  operation  i po.i  the 
navigation  ol  both  parties.  What  one  gained,  must  I 
from  the  nature  ol  the  case,  be  the  loss  of  the  other.  ! 
We  have  shown  from  abundant  sources  that  the  loss 
has  been  upon  our  side.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to 
s'tidy  the  liistoiy  of  British  na<  igaiion.  in  the  ! e <g  i s I a 
tion  and  diplomacy  of  lhat  nation,  without  being 
struck  by  the  astute  and  sagacious  foresight  with 
wdiicii  tier  policy  has  protected  this  great  interest. — 
She  maintains  no  relation  with  any  other  state  but 
those  which  she  is  convinced  shall,  in  the  main,  ex- 
tend and  strengthen  tier  navigation,  in  the  exami- 
nation ol  Dr.  Bowring',  before  the  select  committee  of 
the  house  ol  commons,  appointed  in  1810,  to  inquire 
into  the  effect  of  the  import  duties  of  that  Kingdom, 
that  witness  expressed  the  conviction  of  his  own  go- 
vernment, and  disclosed  the  true  motives  ol  her  con- 
duct when  he  said,  “I  believe,  inasmuch  as  ti  e com- 
mercial relations  ol  England  are  greatei  than  il)09e  oi 
any  other  country,  that  England  is  always  the  coun- 
try that  is  the  recipient  ol  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
piosperity  of  other  nations;”  lhat  “eveiy  commercial 
lelaiion  entered  into  between  England  and  every 
oilier  part  ol  the  world  is  likely  lo  be  more  profitable 
lo  England  than  any  other  country.  — See  report  ot  the 
select  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  May  5, 
1840,  p,  15. 

The  inducement  to  the  reciprocal  arrangements  to 
which  we  have  referred,  being  truly  staled  to  be 
founded  on  the  comparative  cheapness  ol  Brhish  na 
vigation.  these  arrangements  are  only  maintained  by 
Great  Britain  from  a settled  persuasion  that  she  en 
joys  the  advantage  over  the  countries  with  which  she 
treats.  We  quote  from  Mi.  M<  Culhili,  in  support  of 
this  ‘minion,  a piece  of  evidence  furnished  In  him  lo 
maintain  tlie  same  point.  The  examination  of  Mr. 
Ed,,  aid  Sollv,  before  a committee  of  the  ltoi%e  of 
lords,  in  1820.  is  releired  to  by  the  above  mentioned 
w i it-  r “a-  conclusive”  on  litis  question  ‘'1  was,” 
said  the  w itness,  “formerly  a considerable  owner  of 
Tiussian  ships,  arid  therefore  I had  a good  deal  of 
expeiietice  in  Prussian  shipping,  and  I can  salely  say 
that  Prussian  ships  canted  compete  with  English 
ships  in  time  of  peace.  The  English  ships  are  navi- 
gated cheaper  itian  Prussian  ships  The  P ussian 
vessels  are  more  heavily  masted  ami  rigged,  and  re- 
quire a gieater  compliment  ol  men,  w lilist  the  Eng- 
lish ship  is  manned  mostly  by  apprentice's.  The 
English  ships  require  less  ballast;  the  economy  of 
shipping  is  better  understood  and  practised  in  them; 
there  is  greater  activity  of  the  captain  and  crew;  they 
are  insur-  d in  clubs  at  an  average  rale  ol  5 per  cent, 
while  the  Prussian  ships  cannot  get  insurance  done 
lor  12;  and  as  to  the  outfit,  the  provisions  and  other 
neces-aries  for  the  ship,  bodi  parlies  have  theirchoice 
where  they  will  lay  in  their  slock,  w hetiier  in  a Pms 
sian  or  an  English  port.  If  provisions  are  cheap  in 
the  Prussian  poit,  the  English  captain  lays  in  his 
stock  of  provisions  there;  Generally  I am  of  the 
opinion  that  British  ships  can  sail  cheaper  than  those 
of  an]]  other  nation.” 


T W ENT  Y-SEV  E NT  II  CONGRESS, 
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SENATE. 

July  21.  The  president  presented  from  the  trea- 
sury department  an  annual  statement  of  commerce 
and  navigation. 

Mr.  Calhoun  presented  four  memorials  from  Flori- 
da, asking  admission  into  tins  Union. 


Mr.  Calhoun  also  presented  the  proceedings*  of 
citizens  of  Middlesex  comity,  Va.,  in  favor  of  free 
trade,  and  remonstrating  against  the  adoption  of  the 
present  taritf'. 

Mr.  Calhoun  recommended  them  to  the  attention 
of  the  whigs,  and  a discussion  thereupon  ensued  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Crittenden. 

Mr.  Preston  spoke  in  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Calhoun. 

Mr.  Wilcox , from  the  committee  on  military  af- 
fairs, presented  a bill  for  the  settlement  of  claims  of 
New  Hampshire,  for  services  of  her  militia. 

Mr.  Evans,  from  the  committee  on  finance,  report- 
ed the  ‘'bill  to  provide  revenue  from  imports,”  &c. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Preston,  the  bill  to  adjust  the 
claims  for  property  destroyed  by  military  operations 
in  Florida  was  taken  up.  and  after  a protracted  de- 
bate, ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

The  seriate  adjourned. 

July  22.  The  bill  to  provide  for  claims  for  losses 
of  property  under  military  operations  in  Florida  was 
put  to  its  Third  reading,  and  passed  oy  a vote  of  yeas 
20,  nays  16. 

Mr.  Buchanan  intimated  to  Mr.  Merrick  lhat  it 
would  be  belter  to  let  the  hill  lie  over  until  the  next 
session.  If  it  were  persisted  in  now,  the  result  would 
only  be  a useless  sacrifice  of  precious  time,  to  the 
entire  defeat  of  the  private  calendar.  It  seemed  to 
him  lhat  the  bill  contemplated  an  entire  new  code  of 
laws  lor  the  post  office  department. 

Mr.  Merrick  defended  the  bill  with  zeal,  denying 
that  it  was  a new  code,  of  laws,  or  any  thing  like  it. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  senator 
from  Maryland  insisted  on  proceeding  with  the  bill, 
they  might  bid  farewell  to  all  the  business  on  the  ca- 
i lemlar;  and  he  should  ue  mistaken  indeed  if  the  2d 
section  did  not  call  down  the  heaviest  denunciations 
from  the  press.  He  thought  that  editors  could  not 
and  would  not  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  that 
clause. 

Mr.  Merrick  insisted  that  it  was  as  easy  for  editors 
to  comply  with  the  requisition  as  to  make  an  enve- 
lope for  their  papers,  in  order  to  show  the  abuses 
under  the  present  system,  he  took  from  his  drawer  a 
sheet  large  enough  for  an  ordinnry  bed  quilt,  and  ex- 
hibited it  as  a paper  which  was  sent  at  the  usual  rate 
of  postage  through  the  country.  [It  appeared  to  be 
a Brother  Jonathan  or  a New  World.] 

Mr.  Sevier  denounced  the  bill  as  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  he  had  ever  seen.  It  contemplated  j 
entire  changes  in  the  whole  post  office  regulations,  I 
and  said  that,  if  it  passed  in  its  present  shape,  it 
would  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the,  department. 

Mr.  Calhoun  thought  it  was  evident,  from  the  sheet 
exhibited,  that  some  legislation  was  necessary  to  cor- 
rect so  flagrant  an  abuse. 

Mr.  Linn  said  if  the  senator  from  Maryland  would 
bring  in  a bill  confining  itself  to  such  abuses  as  were 
manifrist  to  all,  it  might  be  passed  at  the  present 
session  through  both  houses;  but  it  must  be  apparent 
to  every  one  that  the  present  bill  could  not  be  passed, 
and  that  it  would  take  up  the  time  of  the  senate  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  whole  printed  calendar. 

M r.  Merrick  said  that  the  senate  could  strikeout 
such  parts  as  were  objectionable. 

Mr.  Linn  insisted  that  every  section  would  be  then 
debated,  and  the  only  course  would  be  the  one  lie 
: had  suggested,  to  limit  the  bill  to  present  abuses. 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  moved  an  adjournment,  which 
motion  prevailed,  and  the  senate  adjourned. 

July  23.  The  naval  appropriation  bill  was  re- 
ceived from  the  house,  and  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  finance. 

The  hill  relating  to  the  reduction  of  postage,  the 
use  and  abuse  of  the  franking  privilege  was  taken 
up,  amended  in  several  particulars,  and  ordered  to 
be  engrossed. 

* The  proceedings  w ere  helu  in  Urlmnua  June  27,  io4z, 
T.  W.  Feuntleroy,  presiding.  A coinniinre  of  winch  E 
T.  Mon  ague  was  the  first  mimed,  reported  resol  .1  ons, 
against  discriminating  duties,  in  favor  of  Hie  ad  valorem 
iprinciple,  against  res  fictions,  appealing  to  Gen.  W.  H 
Harrison’s  pledges  as  an  earnes.  that  if  elected  lie  would 
oppose  a tariff  and  regre  ting  their  repudiation  by  a ma- 
jority of  the  party  since  his  election.  The  following  let- 
ter was  referred  to  as  sustaining  them: 

Zanesville.  November  2,  1S36. 

Gentlemen:  I had  (he  honor  this  moment  lo  receive 
your  communication  of  yesterday.  I regret  that  my  re- 
marks of  yesterday  were  misunderstood  in  relation  to 
the  tariff  system.  "What  1 meant  to  convey  was,  that.  I 
had  been  a warm  .advocate  for  that  system  upon  its  first 
adoption — that  I still  believed  in  the  benefits  it  had  con 
ferred  upon  the  country — but  I certainly  never  had,  nor 
never  would  have,  any  idea  of  reviving  it.  Whai  I said 
was  that  I would  not  agree  to  the  repeal  as  it  now  stands. 
In  other  words,  1 am  for  supporting  the  compromise  act, 
and  never  will  agiee  in  its  being  altered  or  repealed. 

In  relation  to  the  internal  improvement  system,  I re- 
fer vou  for  my  sentiments,  to  mv  letter  to  die  lion.  Sber- 
rod'Williams.  WM.  H. HARRISON. 

Messrs.  LPxsO.1 v,  Taylor,  and  iXMre. 


Mr.  Evans , from  the  committee  on  finance,  to  which 
had  been  referred  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
Ihe  support  of  the  naval  service  for  the  year  1842, 
as  returned  from  the  house  of  representatives  with 
certain  amendments  to  the  amendments  of  the  se- 
nate, and  with  disagreeing  votes  to  others,  reported 
that  the  committee  had  considered  the  matter,  and 
had  instructed  him  to  recommend  an  adherence  to 
the  amendments  of  the  senate,  and  a disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  house;  and  also  to  recom- 
mend the  appointment  of  a committee  of  confe- 
rence. 

Mr.  Crittenden  intimated -a  desire  to  debate  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,  and  moved  an  adjournment; 
which  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  senate  adjourn- 
ed till  Monday. 

July  25.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Conn,  presented  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  legislature  of  C mnecticut  up  >n  the  sub- 
ject of  distribution,  the  bankrupt  law,  and  the  West 
Point  academy.  The  resolutions  are  against  all  these 
objects,  and  in  favor  of  cash  payments  and  discrimi- 
nating duties.  The  resolutions  were  read  ^and  laid 
upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Calhoun  presented  a memorial  from  Charles- 
town, Mass.,  praying  that  the  law  allowing  a draw- 
back on  rum  may  be  repealed. 

The  vote  upon  the  post  office  bili,  ordered  to  an 
engrossment  on  Saturday,  was  reconsidered  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Linn.  The  subject  was  then  postponed. 

The  bill  relating  to  the  treaty  under  the  Dancing 
Rabbit  Creek,  was  considered  and  disposed  of  tem- 
porarily. 

Several  private  bills  were  considered  and  ordered 
to  a third  reading. 

Between  one  and  two  o’clock  the  revenue  bill  was 
called  up  by  Mr.  Evans,  and  its  principles  defended 
upon  general  grounds.  Mr.  E.  showed  that  more 
revenue  was  necessary  than  we  had  under  late  laws, 
or  existing  ones,  supposing  them  to  be  in  force;  also, 
that  the  bill  under  consideration  was  a revenue  mea- 
sure, and  finally  that  it  would  give  the  revenue  re- 
quired. That  we  had  for  six  years  past  expended 
forty-six  millions  of  dollars  more  than  our  income; 
that  we  were  getting  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt  eve- 
ry year;  that  it  was  a doubtful  matter  whether  we 
were  now  collecting  any  revenue;  that  confidence 
and  credit  were  destroyed,  and  money  gone;  that  the 
appropriations  for  the  navy  and  army  had  not  yet 
been  passed;  arid  that  if  the  hills  were  this  day  be- 
yond the  legislative  control,  the  treasury  had  not  the 
means  of  making  payment.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
times  was  also  considered  and  illustrated  with  the 
times  when  the  several  revenue  measures  were  pass- 
ed. The  tariffs  of  T4,  ’16,  ’28,  ’32  and  ’33,  were 
all  cited  to  shew  lhat  in  all  the  varied  domestic  re- 
lations of  the  country  the  present  circumstances 
were  peculiar. 

Mr.  Loans  barely  alluded  to  the  distribution  ques- 
tion in  the  discussion,  and  said  nothing  more  than, 
“sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,”  and  clos- 
ed at  3 o’clock.  The  bill  was  then  laid  aside  until 
to  morrow,  and  the  senate,  then  took  up  the  bill  from 
the  house,  regulating  bail  under  mesne  process  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  bill  was  discussed 
at  some  length  by  Messrs.  Berrien,  Walker,  Conrad, 
Preston,  Sevier.  Phelps,  and  others,  when,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Baj;by,  the  senate  adjourned. 

Jtily  26.  Mr.  Choate  presented  three  memorials 
in  reference  to  drawback.  Two  were  in  favor  of 
the  repeal  of  the  bounty  on  w.ne  exported,  and  one 
in  favor  of  it. 

The  bill  relating  to  the  Dancing  Rabbit  creek  was 
taken  up.  The  bill  was  d.ebaled  and  passed  over  for 
the  day. 

The  bill  relating  to  the  regulation  of  mesne  pro- 
cess in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  taken  up  and 
passed. 

The  impost  bill  came  up  as  the  special  order  at 
one  o’clock. 

Mr.  Woodbury,  of  N.  H.  opposed  the  bill,  and  re- 
plied to  the  senator  from  Maine  who  had  yesterday 
defended  it.  Mr.  Woodbury  objected  to  the  bill  in 
all  its  parts  He  was  opposed  to  the  manner  of  rais- 
ing revenue  pointed  out  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
and  the  extent  of  revenue  which  il  proposed  to  raise. 
He  contended  that  the  bill  called  for  millions  more 
than  were  necessary — seven  millions  without  the 
lands  and  three  millions  with  them.  He  would 
have  whatever  was  taxed  60  cents  brought  down  to 
40,  and  so  on  through  all  its  provisions.  The  bill 
was  called  one  of  revenue,  but  it  was  argued  by  the 
senator  from  N.  H.  that  the  bill  was  not  one  of  re- 
venue but  one  of  manufactures.  Mr.  W.  was  will- 
ing to  go  for  no  more  than  20  or  25  per  cent,  in  the 
way  of  taxation.  Here  he  would  stop,  and  of  course 
upon  the  ground  that  in  his  opinion,  this  rate  of  duty 
would  raise,  a revenue  adequate  lo  the  expenditures 
of  the  government.  Mr.  W.  commented  at  length 
upon  the  general  principles  of  economy  and  retreads. 
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mcot,  and  assumed  a«  a standard  of  expenditure  lor 
tliis  administration,  seventeen  or  twenty  millions  ol 
dollars,  and  the  application  of  land  to  the  general 
expenditure.  This  lor  the  extent  of  expenditure  he 
presumed  would  make  twenty  or  twenty-five  mil- 
lions but  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  government. 
He  would  do  nothing  for  protection.  Mr.  W.  dwelt 
at  length  upon  the  advantages  of  the  English  system 
of  taxation,  &<  . 

Mr.  Emns  briefly  replied  to  the  positions  laid 
down  by  Mr.  VV. 

Mr  Woodbury  rejoined,  and  then  on  motion,  the 
senate  adjourned. 

Julv  27.  The  bill  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  claims  arising  under  the  14th  and  19tli  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit  creek  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed. 

The  hill  relating  to  changes  in  the  post  office  laws 
was  discussed  at  some  length.  The  first  section  ol 
the  bill  was  stricken  out,  which  related  to  a change 
in  the  prices  of  postage.  The.  section  relating  to 
the  standard  size  for  newspapers  was  so  amended  as 
to  read  “fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  square  inches,” 
instead  of  thirteen  hundred  and  seven,  as  in  the  ori- 
ginal hill.  I'he  clause  forbidding  private,  expresses 
remains.  The  bill,  in  this  shape,  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  subsequently  passed. 

The  naval  appropriation  bill  was  taken  up,  and  the 
senate  receded  from  its  amendment  increasing  the 


ring  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson,  Missouri,  Missis- 
sippi, and  all  other  principal  rivers  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Holmes  asked  if  it  would  not  be  in  order  to 
amend  by  adding  “and  the  Atlantic  ocean.” 

The  bill  without  the  proposed  amendment  was  read 
twice  and  referred  to  a committee  of  the  whole; 

Mr.  Fillmore  reported  a hill  making  appropriation 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Cumberland  road  through 
the  states  of  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana;  also,  for  the 
construction  of  certain  harbors.  Read  twice  and  re- 
ferred to  a committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Ohio,  from  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  reported  without  amendment,  the  senate 
bill,  which  provides  that  in  the  payment  of  foreign 
ministers  and  agents,  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling 
shall  always  be  computed  at  $1  84.  It  was  read  a 
third  lime  and  passed. 

Mr.  Mason  also  reported  a resolution  directing  the 
committee  on  ways  and  means  to  consider  the  expo 
diency  of  reporting  a hill  altering  the  law  regulating 
the  meeting  of  congress,  so  that  the  sessions  shall 
commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  November;  also 
that  after  any  session  shall  have  extended  to  six 
months,  the  pay  of  members  for  the  residue  of  such 
session  shall  be  §6  per  day  only. 

Mr.  Wise  objected,  and  the  resolution  was  not  re 
ceived. 

Mr.  Arnold  said  the  committee  were  robbing  him, 
as  he  had  taken  up  the  subject. 


The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  committee  of 
the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Saunders , 
of  North  Carolina,  in  the,  chair,)  and  resumed  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  naval  service,  which  had  been  returned  from  the 
senate  with  amendments.  / 

Mr.  Carutliers  arose  and  said,  that  the  question 
was,  was  the  house  right  in  striking  out  §400,000  for 
the  personnel  of  the  navy,  or  was  the  senate  right  in 
retaining  it?  Mr.  C.  saw  no  new  light  to  show  the 
impropriety  or  impolicy  of  the  action  of  the  house, 
and  he  would  adhere  to  that  action.  Mr.  C.  then  re- 
plied at  length  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Cushing.  and 
adverted  to  Tennessee’s  having  hut  one  appointment 
of  midshipman,  while  the  local  attachments  of  Mr. 
Tyler  and  Mr.  Upshur  were  showering  them  upon 
their  own  friends. 

Mr.  T.  B.  King  next  arose  and  addressed  the  house, 
and  argued  that  it  was  the  policy  of  England  to  in- 
stigate Mexico  to  hostility  with  the  IT.  States,  in  or- 
der to  arm  the  privateers  of  the  world  under  the 
Mexican  flag  against  our  commercial  marine,  and 
thus  destroy  our  maritime  greatness.  To  sustain  his 
positions  he  would  rail  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee to  a sentence  of  a letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  of  the 
1st  June,  1816,  congratulating  a friend  on  the  resto- 
ration of  peace.  Mr.  Jefferson  says: 

“Our  maxim,  however,  should  be  not  to  intermed- 
dle. in  the  affairs  of  Europe;  to  consider  ourselves  as 
belonging  to  an  \tneriean  system,  distinct  from  the. 


item  for  the  pav  of  officers  and  seamen  from  r -.  ,.  . ...  , , - 

§2  335  0U0  to  $2,S00  000,  and  insisted  on  one  or  two  Mr-  Barnard,  from  tne  judiciary  committee,  at-  | European  in  its  interests  and  objects;  connected  with 
other  a needments,  and  receded  from  the  remainder.  j ,<imPt®d  to  make  a report  relative  to  the  collection,  their  commerce,  but  not  with  their  quarrels.  But 
A committee  of  conference  was  appointed  on  the  ?f  dll,ties  on  but  lhe  rucepll0n  of  was  ob'|  whether  England  will  permit  us  to  be  clear  of  their 

part  of  the  senate,  named  by  the  chair,  to  consist  of 
Messrs.  Evans,  Bayard,  and  King 


The  tariff  bill  then  came  up,  and  Mr.  Evans  ad- 
dressed the  senate  at  very  considerable  length,  and 
the  debate  was  further  kept  up  between  Mr.  Wood- 
bury and  Mr.  Simmons;  when,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Berrien,  the  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business;  and,  alter  some  time  spent  there' 
in,  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  July  21.  A resolution  repirted  some 
months  ago,  from  the  judiciary  committee,  declaring 
it  inexpedient  to  include  corporations  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bankrupt  law  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  argued  i i favor  of  including  corpor- 
ations iu  ttie  bill,  and  the  injustice  of  subjecting  in- 
dividuals to  a law,  while  associations  of  individuals 
acted  as  they  pleased  with  impunity.  He  argued 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  congress  to  exercise  its  consti- 
tutional power  of  regulating  the  value  of  money,  to 
prevent  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  banks,  by  which 
the  value  of  that  money  is  perpetually  changing;  and 
contended  that  the  term  “money”  was  intended  by 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  to  include  paper  as 
well  as  gold  and  silver.  The  constitution  declares 
that  no  state  shall  issue  bills  of  credit.  The  provi- 
sion, he  argued,  was  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up 


jected  to  by  Mr.  Wise.  _ I wars  is  the  doubt.  Governed  by  common  sense,  she 

Mr.  Fillmore  observed  that  much  inconvenience  has  j would  do  it;  but  governed  by  her  merchants,  the  in- 
been  experienced  from  the  delay  on  the  naval  ap-j  tsrests  of  t.he  nation  will  be  sacrificed  to  theirs.’ 


propriation  bill;  he  therefore  moved  that  it  tit-  taken 
up,  and  that  all  debate  on  the  senate  amendments 
thereto,  shall  cease  at  12  o’clock  to-morrow.  The 
resolution  was  adopted — yeas  90,  nays  71. 

Several  private  bills  were  read  and  referred,  after 


Mr.  Ix.  he'd  in  his  hand  a pamphlet  written  by  one 
of  the  most  eminent  British  merchants,  published  in 
1335.  He  had  time  to  read  but  a short  extract  from 
it.  The.  writer  says: 

p “We  are  upon  the  verge  of  a novel  combination 
which  the  house  resolved  itself  into  a comni.Ueeof,  f (.,a[  necessities'  that  will  altogether  change 

the  whole  and  took  up  the  naval  appropriation  bill,  j h re!atlo„  in  ,vhich  we  have  hitherto  stood  with 
The  first  amendment  of  the  senate  was  that  in- 
creasing the  appropriation  for  the  pay  of  warrant; 
and  other  officers. 


Mr.  Wise  having  the  floor,  replied  at  some  length 
to  a speech  by  Mr.  Ad.uns  the  other  day,  in  which 
the  latter  complained  of  partiality  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  midshipmen. 

Mr.  Wise,  said  that  during  his  (Mr.  Adams,)  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  327  midshipmen  had 
been  appointed,  and  of  these.  111  were  from  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
intimated  that  the  policy  which  governed  him  was 


our  colonies;  we  call  them  necessities  because  they 
will  be  forced  upon  us,  not  from  conviction  of  the 
wiM  m of  such  changes,  but  by  the  irresistihle 
march  of  events.  The  new  world  is  destined  to  be- 
come the  arbiter  of  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
old.”  And  again:  “It  is  to  the  industry,  the  econr- 
mv,  and  peaceful  policy  of  America,  and  not  tl.c 
growth  of  Russia,  that  our  statesmen  and  politicians 
of  whatever  creed  ought  to  direct  their  most  anxious 
study;  for  it  is  by  these,  and  not  by  the  efforts  of  bar- 
barian force,  that  the  power  and  greatness  of  Eng- 
land are  in  danger  of  being  superceded;,  yes,  by  the 


sufficiently  intelligible,  and  proceeded  from  an  ex- ; successful  rivalry  of  America,  shall  we,  in  all  pro- 
pectalion  or  desire  of  re-election  to  power.  But  in  babilitv,  be  placed  second  in  the  rank  of  nations.” 
regard  to  Virginia,  the  gentlemen  could  not  have  got  J Mr. ' K.  therefore,  urged  that  it  wouid  be  a wise 
her  vote  had  he  given  her  even  all  the  appointments  | policy  to  have  now  a war  establishment  of  officers 
iti  his  control.  The  gentleman  was  ever  busy  in  , on  )anc|;  arid  maintained  that  our  true  policy  was  to 


stirring  up  the  abolition  interest  in  the  country. 


upport,  as  many  officers  in  time  of  peace  as  we 
might  want  in  time  of  war.  In  order  to  display  the 


which  was  another  source  of  the  complaints  of  Vtr- 
the  continental  currency,  by  which,  the  same  as  at  I giriia  influence.  Mr.  W.  next  adverted  to  some  of  deeds  of  the  naval  officers  in  the  last  war  Mr.  K. 
present,  the  uniform  value  of  money  was  broken  up.  | the  remarks  of  Mr.  Msrriweth'er,  and  then  those  of  j was  proceeding  to  read  from  a table  when  he  was 
This  provision  was  inserted  to  prevent  a state  of!  Mr.  Brown,  and  defended  the  apprentice  system  as  stopped  by  the  expiration  of  the  hour, 
things  like  the  present,  and  to  make  money  nf  what-i  established  in  the  navy. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  said  he  would  not  vote  against 
the  amendment.  It  had  been  pretended  that  the  pre- 
sident. and  the  senate  were  to  take  the  whole  charge 
of  the  management  of  the  navy,  and  that  the  sole 


ever  description,  of  the  same  value  at  all  times  and  j 
in  all  places.  Mr.  It.  then  referred  to  the  recent  his-  j 
tory  of  thq  banking  operations,  to  shew  the  great 
fluctuation  in  the  value  of  paper  money,  and  asked 
if  congress  could  be  said  to  tie  “regulating  the  com- 
merce and  the  currency”  of  the  country,  while  they 
permit  such  disorders  as  these.  He  next  shewed  the 
disastrous  results  of  this  irregularity  in  the  currency, 
on  trade  and  commerce,  and  concluded  by  repeating 
that  he  desired  a vote  of  the  house  on  the  subject, 
and  with  a view  of  testing  the  question,  he  ottered  a 
resolution  providing  for  the  re-committal  of  the  re- 
port and  resolution  of  the  judiciary  committee,  with 
instructions  to  report  at  the  next  session  of  congress, 
a bill  including  monied  corporations  in  the  act. 

Mr.  Barnard  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  of  Mr.  R. 
on  the  table.  The  vote  was  yeas  67,  nays  103.  So 
- the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  moved  the  previous  question,  think- 
ing that  its  effect  would  be  to  bring  the  house  to  a 
direct  vote  on  his  resolution  of  instructions.  The 
motion  being  seconded,  the  speaker  said  it  thereby 
cut  off  the  “instructions,”  and  brought  the  house  to  a 
vote  on  the  resolution  reported  from  the  judiciary 
committee,  declaring  it  inexpedient  to  include  cor- 
porations. 

Mr.  Arnold  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  ta- 
ble. The  motion  failed.  Yeas  77,  nays  103. 

The  morning  hour  now  expired,  Mr.  Arnold  sent 
his  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  pay  of  members  to 
the  desk,  and  moved  its  reference  to  a committee  of 
the  whole.  Its  reception  was  objected  to. 

Mr.  Irwin,  from  the  committee  on  roads  and  ca- 
nals, reported  a bill  making  appropriation  for  impro- 


stopped  by  the  expir; 

The  committee  then  in  pursuance  of  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  yesterday  proceeded  to  vote  on  the 
amendments  pending  or  to  be  ottered. 

The  first  question  was  on  concurring  with  the  se- 
nate amendment  increasing  the  appropriation  for  the 


business  of  the  house  was  to  make  the  appropm- 1 J of  the  navy  by  tl7e  sun.  of  §470,000. 

tioris  they  should  require.  Mr.  J.  resisted  this  tioc- ! y J * . 

trine  with  indignation.  He  thought  a fleet  in  the  j yY  a)’es  66,  noes  89,  it  was  non-concurred  in. 
Mediterranean  was  of  no  more  service  in  protecting;  Pbe  nex*-  question  was  on  concurring  with  these- 
our  rights  than  would  be  a frigate  in  St.  George’s!  nate  in  striking  out  the  following  proviso  in  the  ori- 


, ’I 

channel,  and  was  unwilling  to  render  the  navy  un- 
popular by  boundless  extravagancies. 

Mr.  Cushing  next  addressed  the  house  and  advo- 
cated the  amendment.  He  maintained  that  the  pre- 
sident had  the  right  to  nominate  as  many  officers  as 
he  pleased  unless  restrained  by  law,  and  as  he  had 
acted  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  gentlemen 
should  not  refuse  to  pay  the  debts  of  government. 

Mr.  CarUthers  then  obtained  the  floor,  and  on  mo- 
tion, the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  July  22.  Mr.  Bolts  rose  and  said  he  had 
received  a petition,  which  he  had  been  requested  to 
present,  signed  by  a number,  and  as  he  had  been  in- 
formed, of  persons  of  the  first  respectability  in  the 
town  of  Wetumpka,  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  pray- 
ing congress  to  adopt  a resolution  calling  on  tiie  act- 
ing president  to  resign  his  office,  and,  in  the  event  of 
his  refusal,  to  bring  forward  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  him.  Mr.  B.  said  he  was  at  some  loss 
to  determine  what  direction  should  be  given  to  the 
petition,  but  he  supposed,  for  the  present,  it  had  as 
well  lie  on  the  table  and  wail  for  company.  There 
would  be  a plenty  of  the  same  kind  after  a while. 

No  objection  having  been  made,  the  petition  was 

received  and  laid  oa  the  table. 


ginal  bill: 

Provided,  That,  till  otherwise  ordered  by  congress, 
no  part  of  this,  or  any  future  or  existing  appropria- 
tion, shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  any  officers 
in  the  navy  appointed  after  this  date,  beyond  the 
number  in  each  grade  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one;  and  that 
the  excess  now  in  the  service  beyond  that  number 
shall  be  reduced  as  fast  as  deaths,  resignations,  and 
promotions  will  admit.” 

And  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Provided,  That,  till  otherwise  ordered  by  congress, 
the  officers  of  the  navy  shall  not  be  increased  be- 
yond the  number,  in  the  respective  grades,  that  may 
exist  at  the  end  of  the  present  session  of  congress, 
nor  of  midshipmen,  beyond  the  number  now  in  ser- 
vice. And  all  vacancies  of  midshipmen,  when  li- 
ed, shall  be  supplied  from  states,  territories,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  at  the  time  shall  not 
have  their  due  proportion  of  midshipmen,  having  re- 
gard to  federal  numbers  in  the  service,  provided  sui- 
table applications  are  made  for  the  same.” 

Mr.  Slade  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of  the 
senate  by  striking  out  the  words  “having  regard  to 
federal  numbers.”  Rejected. 
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senate  by  adding;  after  (lie  words  “federal  numbers’ 
the  reporter  understood)  the  words  “of  officers, 
* — - J ' ” Re- 


(as 


(vt..  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of  the  paying  the  debts  of  the  nation,  and  that,  a reduction 

■"  ' ' " in  its  amount  would  not  be  any  saving  of  the  public 

money,  but  would  only  delay  its  payment  to  those 
who  had  a just  Haim  to  receive  it.  The  department 
had  furnished  an  estimate  of  what  would  be  needed 
for  paying  the  services  which  had  already  been,  or 
soon  would  be  rendered.  The  reduction  of  the  ap- 
propriation below  this  amount  would  not  save  any 
thing,  because  the  money  must  be  paid;  it  would  only 
have  the  effect  of  embarrassing  the  navy  department 
in  meeting  just  claims  upon  it. 

Mr.  Adams  then  remarked  he  should  now  confine 
himself  to  some  remarks  having  reference  to  what 
had  passed  yesterday  in  committee  of  the  whole  in 
which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wise)  as 
he  was  accustomed  to  do  had  thought  himself  justi- 
fied in  making  a persona!  attack  on  him. 

Mr.  Wise  arose  to  inquire  if  it  was  in  order  for  the 
gentleman  to  reply  in  house  to  a speech  made  in 
committee.  He  would  not  object  thereto,  if  he  was 
also  allowed  the  liberty  of  reply. 

The  chair  replied  that  it  was  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Adams  then  put  a contingent  case  and  suppos- 
ed certain  charges  to  be  made  against  him  by  “a  de- 
mon of  hell”  and  proceeded  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wise  in 
a strain  of  remarks  characterised  with  indignation  and 
argued  that  the  excess  of  midshipmen’s  appointments 
given  in  his  administration  to  Virginia  might  have 
been  accounted  for  in  two  ways,  if  it  had  happened 
by  his  own  agency.  The  first  of  the  two  modes  of 
accounting  for  it  was  such  as  would  naturally  occur 
to  base  hearts  and  low  minds  and  it  would  by  such 
accordingly  be  imputed  to  abolition  and  personal 
ambition  on  his  part.  Mr.  A.  then  proceeded  to  state 
that  the  various  appointments  had  been  made  by  the 
departments  without  any  agency  whatever  therewith 
on  his  part:  and  moreover  of  the  sixty-eight  captains 
and  commanders  now  in  service,  not  one  had  receiv- 


seamen,  and  marines,  apprentices  and  boys.” 

Mr.  Burnell  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of 
the  senate  by  adding  a proviso  that  boys  enlisted  in 
the  naval  service,  under  the  act  heretofore  passed, 
and  found  competent  on  examination  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  midshipmen,  should  be  pro- 
moted to  fill  such  vacancies  as  might  occur  in  the  na- 
val service. 

Mr.  Wise  submitted  that  the  amendment  was  not 
in  order,  on  the  ground  that  it  altered  and  modified 
an  exisliug  permanent  iaw. 

The  chairman  decided  that  the  amendment  was  in 
order.  , , . , 

And  the  question  being  taken,  the  vote  stood:  ayes 
62,  noes  76. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Slade  desired  to  move  an  amendment,  which, 
he  said,  would  carry  its  own  explanation  on  its  face. 

He  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of  the  se- 
nate by  striking  out  the  words  “federal  numbeis 
and  inserting  the  words  “free  population;”  so  that 
the  proviso  would  read  “having  regard  to  free  po- 
pulation.” . 

[A  voice,  “that  shuts  out  the  mgsers.”] 

And  the  question  being  taken  (by  tellers)  the  affir- 
mative vole  stood  ten,  the  negative  not  counted. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  question  then  recurred  and  was  taken  on  con- 
curring in  the  amendment  of  the  senate. 

The  vote  stood:  ayes  46,  noes  not  counted. 

So  the  amendment  of  the  senate  was  non-concurrcd 

in. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  senate  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 


‘Except  in  payment  for  materials  previously  con-  ed  his  appointment  as  midshipman  in  his  (Mr.  A’s.) 

. ~ * r J i -i-i-  J v>  I oz-l  m i n let  pa  t inn  onrl  hnt  fpu;  nf  thnsp  with  arp 


the  fol- 


tracted  for  and  yet  to  be  delivered.” 

The  amendment  was  concurred  in. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  senate  is 
lowing  words: 

"And  provided  also,  That  the  secretary  of  the  na- 
vy may,  in  his  discretion,  apply  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  of  the  amount  hereby  appro-  , 
priated,  and  any  balance  of  former  appropriations,  , 
for  the  construction  of  a dry  dock  at  Brooklyn,  N. ! 
York,  to  the  construction  of  a floating  dock,  at  the 
same  place.” 

Mr.  Fillmore  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by 
inserting  the  words,  “if  in  his  opinion  such  floating 
dock  will  supercede  the  necessity  of  a dry  dock.” 
Agreed  to. 

The  amendment  of  the  senate  as  amended  was 
then  concurred  in;  but  by  what  vote  the  reporter 
couid  not  hear. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  senate  purposes  to 

amend  the  following  item: 

“Mo.  13.  For  improvement  and  necessary  repairs 
of  the  navy  yard  near  Pensacola,  Florida,  and  for  a 
naval  constructor  at  said  place,  thirty-five  thousai.u 
three  hundred  dollars.”  To  read  as  follows: 

“No.  1.3.  For  improvement  and  necessary  repair 
of  the  navy  yard  near  Pensacola,  Florida,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.” 

And  the  question  being  taken,  the  amendment,  by 
ayes  53,  noes  74,  wasnon-concurred  in. 

[The  speaker  received  a message  in  writing  from 
the  president  of  the  United  States.  The  chairman 
then  resumed  the  chair.]  . 

The  next  amendment  of  the  senate  appropriating 
S4.395,  for  survey  of  Nantucket  shoals,  an  appropri 
ali'  n of  $7,365,  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  support 
recaptured  Africans  and  remove  them  to  Africa  (in- 
creased on  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore  at  the  request 
of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  $10,543),  was  then 

considered.  , . , 

Mr.  Adams  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by 
striking  out  tie  item  of  appropriation  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade.  [It  was,  Mr.  A.  said  a 
mockery.] 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

And  the  amendment  of  the  senate,  as  amended,  was 
concurred  in. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore , the  committee  then 
rose  and  reported  the  bill  and  amendments,  to  the 
house. 

And  the  question  being  on  concurring  with  the  com- 
mittee in  its  amendments — 

Mr.  Adams  expressed  a wish  to  reply  to  a personal 
a Hack  which,  he  said,  had  yesterday  been  made  upon 

U Mr.  A.  said  his  purpose  in  addressing  the  house 
was  to  urge  it  to  non-concur  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  ol  the  whole,  and  to  concui  in  the  senate  s 
amendment  of  the  bill.  . 

The  main  reason  why  he  was  in  lavor  of  the  ap- 
propriation as  restored  by  the  senate’s  amendments 
was  that  the  appropriation  was  for  the  purpose  of 


| administration,  and  but  few  indeed  of  those  who  are 
j now  lieutenants.  Mr.  A.  never  had  enquired  from 
! what  state  the  appointments  were  made,  when  he 
j was  president.  It  was  a matter  of  indifference  with 
him.  All  lie  should  say  in  regard  to  the  imputation 
that  he  was  actuated  by  views  of  abolition,  was  this, 
that  it  was  a charge  he  thoroughly  dispised  and  as 
false  as  the  heart  from  which  it  proceeded. 

Mr.  Bul-nell  next  addressed  the  committee  and  de- 
fended the  policy  propriety  and  justice  of  placing 
the  so  called  apprentices  on  a system  of  perfect 
equality  to  privileges  of  advancement  in  rank  with 
the  “gentlemen”  of  the  navy.  The  fault  of  their 
being  kept  in  degradation  was  not  in  the  law  as 
adopted  by  congress  but  in  the  regulations  of  the  navy 
department. 

Was  this  a principle  to.  be  tolerated  by  that  house? 
Who  did  not  know  that  most  of  its  members  owed 
their  station  in  society  to  their  own  exertions,  which 
had  raised  many  of  them  from  an  humble  origin? — 
How  would  they  feel  if  told  that  that  floor  was  no 
place  for  them;  they  never  could  occupy  it,  they 
never  could  become  “gentlemen”  fit  to  hold  such  a 
station? 

Mr.  B.  apoligised  for  the  warmth  with  which  he 
spoke  from  his  own  location  among  sailors:  they 
were  in  his  heart  of  hearts:  and  if  any  man,  should 
stand  up  to  plead  their  cause,  he  was  that  man.  But 
he  had  been  excited  by  the  facts  of  a case  which  he 
would  lav  before  the  house,  and  leave  them  to  judge 
of  it.  fie  here  detailed  the  case  of  a lad  by  the 
name  of  Johnson,  who  had  exhibited  at  the  depart- 
ment the.  most  honorable  testimonials  from  more  than 
one  of  his  officers  as  to  his  good  conduct  and  capaci- 
ty, but  who  had  been  met  by  the  prohibition  in  the 
navy  regulations.  Mr.  B.  commented  on  this  case 
witli  a vehement  indignation. 

He  warmly  eulogized  the  apprenticeship  system  as 


eapitol  and  the  government  itself  go  down.  The  vital 
principle  of  freedom  was  equality  of  rights:  if  this  was 
swept  away  liberty  was  dead. 

Mr.  Wise  then  arose  and  proceeded  to  reply  to  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  W.  said  that  the  mem- 
ber from  Massachusetts  knew  his  own  motives,  but 
Mr.  W.  could  not  but  think  tile  attack  of  the  gentle- 
man on  Virginia  was  not  so  much  to  vindicate  Massa- 
chusetts as  to  woken  and  stir  up  that  fiery  serpent 
which  was  destined  one  day  to  set  this  country 
in  flames.  To  the  remarks  which  he  (Mr.  Wise) 
had  made,  the  gentleman  had  responded  in  his 
usual  strain,  and  gentlemen  had  formed  a ring 
round  him,  as  they  would  about  a bull  dog,  to 
hiss  him  on — urging  him  to  that  which  themselves 
dare  not  do,  and  inciting  him  to  still  greater  bitter- 
ness against  one  whom  they  dreaded  as  much  as  they 
hated  him. 

[A  voice.  “Very  modest,  that.”] 

The  gentleman  had  not  been  allowed  by  the  rules 
of  order  to  allude  to  Mr.  W.  as  “the  member 
from  Virginia,”  and  ho  had  therefore  chosen  to  im- 
agine that  the  remarks  in  committee  had  been  made 
by  a demon  of  hell.  And  this  came  from  a venera- 
ble man,  who  ought  to  have  evinced  some  self-re- 
spect, and  whose  age  ought  to  have  admonished  him 
to  more  decency  of  language.  A man  with  one  foot 
in  the  grave,  and  who  could  say  how  long  the  other 
would  be  kept  out  of  it  by  a merciful  Providence — a 
man  so  soon  to  appear  before  his  Almighty  Judge. — 
It  was  not  very  surprising,  however,  that  his  imagi- 
nation should  be  haunted  by  visions  of  demons  from 
the  rigions  below,  or  that  he  should  fancy  he  already 
heard  their  attacks  and  accusations.  Some  gentle- 
men said  that  Mr.  W.  ought  not  so  to  reply  to  an  old 
man  like  him;  but  the  house  and  the  country  would 
bear  him  witness  that  that  old  man  had  been  long  and 
often  spared  by  him.  He  might  reply  in  the  words 
of  a greater  than  he.  [Here  Mr.  W.  quoted  the  well 
known  reply  of  Pitt  to  reflections  in  parliament  on 
his  youth]. 

Mr.  W.  then  proceeded  to  state  that  the  statements 
he  had  made  were  borne  out  by  the  navy  register  and 
specified  thereupon  and  concluded  by  stating  that  he 
had  ceased  to  respect  one  who  never  respected  him- 
self, and  that  his  old  age  alone  protected  him  from 
further  attack  than  by  words  alone. 

Mr.  Ch.  Brown  next  addressed  the  house.  Having 
concluded, 

Mr.  Yorke  moved  the  previous  question. 

And  there  was  a second. 

And  the  main  question  (on  concurring  in  the 
amendments  of  the  senate  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee) was  ordered  to  be  now  taken. 

And  the  first  question  was  on  concurring  in  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  of  the  senate: 

Appropriating  the  sum  of  “two  million  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars”  for  the  pay  of  commission, 
warrant  and  petty  officers  and  seamen,  instead  of 
“two  million  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars,”  as  provided  in  the  bill  as  it  had  passed  the 
house. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  asked  and  ordered;  and  on 
being  taken,  were:  yeas  72,  nays  105. 

So  the  amendment  of  the  senate  was  non  concurred 
in. 

The  next  question  was  on  concurring  in  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  of  the  senate: 

Strikeout  the  proviso  in  the  house  bill  in  these 
words: 

Provided , That,  til!  otherwise  ordered  by  congress, 
no  part  of  this,  or  any  future  or  existing  appropria- 
tion, shall  he  applied  to  the  payment  of  any  officers 
in  the  navy  appointed  after  this  date,  beyond  the 
number  in  each  grade  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one;  and  lhat 
(he  excess  now  in  the  service  beyond  that  number 


, 1 , 1 , 1 • I • . , .1  1 | lilt-  NUW  III  UIQ  Ot/l  'tt/iuiiu  mai  liui 

calculated  to  bring  boys  into  the  navy  not  through  , s-j|a|j  hp , reduced  as  fast  as  deaths,  resignations  and 
the  cabin  windows,  by  influence  and  patronage  and  , otions  wiil  admit. 
gentlemanly  connexions,  but  over  the  bows,  by  me-  ' 


rit.  It  opened  the  door  to  all,  and  ought  to  be  so 
administered  that  nothing  should  stop  a boy  of  meri- 
torious character  from  rising  to  be  secretary  of  the 
navy.  The  fault  was  not  in  the  law,  but  in  the  re- 
gulations of  the  department.  With  this  treatment 
of  the  apprentices,  Mr.  B.  contrasted  the  manage 


And  in  lieu  thereof  insert  the  following: 

Provided , That,  till  otherwise  ordered  by  congress, 
the  officers  of  the  navy  shall  not  be  increased  beyond 
the  number  in  the  respective  grades  that  may  exist 
at  the  end  of  the  present  session  of  congress,  nor  of 
midshipmen,  beyond  the  number  now  in  service. - 


inent  of  the  middies:  showed  that  no  examination1  And  all  vacancies  of  midshipmen,,  when  filled,  shall 

he  supplied  from  states,  territories  and  District,  of 
Columbia,  which  at  the  time  shall  not  have  their  due 
proportion  of  midshipmen,  having  regard  to  federal 
numbers  in  the  service,  provided  suitable  applica- 
tions are  made  for  the  same. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  asked  and  ordered;  and, 
on  being  taken,  were:  yeas  40,  nays  130. 

So  the  amendment  of  the  senate  was  non-concurred 


was  made  of  their  physical  or  moral  condition:  the 
blind,  the  lame,  the  halt,  the  drunken,  the  abandoned, 
i might  be  admitted.  The  entire  system  was  a sys- 
tem of  bold,  naked  favoritism  from  beginning  to 
end. 

Mr.  B.  next  specified  what  he  considered  the  favo- 
ritism than  had  been  shown  to  applications  from  the 
state  of  Virginia,  and  spoke  in  earnest  reprobation  of 
such-a  system  of  narrow  stale  favoritism.  The  prin- 
ciple was  that  boys  were  ineligible  for  officers  unless 
they  came  from  a certain  rank:  was  such  a principle 
to  be  tolerated  in  a free  republic?  Sooner  than  submit 
to  it  he  would  see  the  navy  not  only,  but  this  proud  in  committee,  was  concurred  in 


The  third  amendment  of  the  senate  was  concurred 

i. 

The  fourth  amendment  of  the  senate,  as  amended 
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The  next  question  was  on  concurring  in  the  amend-  law,  designed  to  have  revenue  collected  upon  goods 
meat  of  the  senate  which  proposes  to  amen  1 item  13,  which  for  the  want  of  an  existing  law  could  now 


VIZ: 

“No.  13.  For  improvement  and  necessary  repairs 
of  the  navy  yard  near  Pensacola,  Florida,  and  for  a 
naval  constructor  at  said  place,  thirty-five  thousand 
three  hundred  dollars.” 

By  making  it  read  as  follows: 

“No.  13.  For  improvement  and  necessary  repairs 
of  the  navy  yard  near  Pensacola,  Florida,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.” 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  asked  and  ordered;  and,  j 
being  taken,  were:  yeas  52,  nays  113. 

So  the  amendment  of  the  senate  was  non  concurred 
in.  | 

The  other  amendments  of  the  senate  (as  amended) 
were  concurred  in. 

And  thus  all  the  amendments  were  disposed  of; 
[and  the  bill  goes  back  to  the  senate]. 

Sundry  executive  communications  were  laid  be- 
fore the  house,  and 

The  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  July  23.  A motion  made  ypsterdayto 
print  an  additional  report  of  Mr.  Steuart,  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  investigate  the  affairs  of 
the  New  York  custom  house  was  considered.  The 
printing  was  ordered  by  8.4  yeas  to  66  nays. 

The  house  then  ordered  the  printing  of  the  usual 
number  of  documents  upon  the  subject  of  the  trade 
and  com  nerce  of  the  country.  The  resolution  of 
the  judiciary  committee  that  it  was  not  expedient  to 
include  corporations  in  a bankrupt  law  was  rejected 
113  to  53. 

Mr.  Barnard,  from  the  judiciary  committee,  wished 
to  report  a temporary  revenue  bill  in  the  form  of  a 
declaratory  act  as  to  the  laws  now  in  existence. 

The  report  was  in  the  course  of  reading,  when 
Mr.  Cushing  of  Mass,  interrupted  the  reading  and 
demanded  the  orders  of  the  day. 

The  chair  decided  that  private  bills  were  the  or- 
der. A motion  was  then  made  to  go  into  committee 
of  the  whole,  and  lost  85  to  34. 

Mr.  Barnard's  bill  was  then  read,  when  a conver- 
sation arose  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  committee — 
Mr.  Saunders  contending  that  it  was  a majority  re- 
port. [The  bill  imposes  20  per  cent,  on  the  goods 
imported  since  the  30th  of  June,  and  upon  all  which 
shall  be  imported  until  the  act  is  repealed  ] 

The  house  then  went  into  committee  of  the  whole, 
Mr.  Summers,  of  Va.  in  the  chair. 

The  army  bill  was  taken  up  in  committee,  and  de-  i 
bate  proceeded. 

Mr.  Gu'iiin,  of  Miss,  made  a speech  about  a ru- 
mour of  the  treaty  lust  divulged  in  reference  to  the 
northeastern  boundary,  and  founded  an  argument 
thereupon  against  reducing  the  army. 

Mr.  Gilmer,  of  Va.  rebuked  the  allusion  to  this 
matter  at  this  time  as  out  of  place,  and  out  of  char- 
acter. 

Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  more  interested,  replied 
with  more  spirit  at  this  interference  in  relation  to 
Maine  matters  by  a distant  representative. 

Mr.  Black,  of  Georgia,  sided  with  Mr.  Gioinn,  and 
the  house  adjourned  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Monday,  July  25.  Mr.  Fillmore  of  N.  Y.  ihtro- 
duced  a resolution  to  stop  all  debate  upon  the  army 
bill  to-day  at  one  o’clock.  The  resolution  was  adopted 
by  a vote  of  91  to  56. 

'Mr.  Fillmore  moved  that  the  house  go  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole.  The  motion  prevailed.  Mr. 
Summers  of  Va.  took  the  chair,  and  the  navy  appro- 
priation bill  was  resumed.  The  question  pending 
was  upon  concurring  with  the  senate  in  the  proposed 
reduction  in  which  the  senate  refused  to  concur. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  was  against  concurrence,  and  ar- 
gued that  if  the  reduction  was  not  secured  now,  it 
would  not  be  secured  at  all.  If  the  house  waited  for 
the  committee  to  act  upon  the  bill  from  the  senate 
reorganizing  the  army,  they  would  wait  for  a long 
time. 

Mr.  Stanly,  of  N.  C.  as  chairman  of  the  military 
committee,  answered  for  the  committee  that  if  the  , 
house  concurred  with  the  senate,  the  other  bill  would  ! 
be  taken  up.  The  remarks  of  the  member  from  Ten- 
nessee were  ill- ti ined  and  unjust. 

Mr.  Adams  said  he  was  for  adherence  to  the  bill  of 
the  house  as  it  went  from  the  house.  He  spoke  at 
considerable  length  of  the  revenues,  and  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  had  been  placed  by  the  assump- 
tion of  pow  er  on  the  part  of  the  president.  He  was 
amazed  at  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  president  to 
exercise  the  law-making  power  of  collecting  revenue,  j 
The  thing  was  without  a parallel,  and  many  exam- 
ples were  cited  to  show  the  effect  of  an  attempt  to 
exercise  power  in  such  a high  handed  manner  in  the 
history  of  our  government. 

Mr.  Adams  alluded  also  to  the  bill  which  was  re-  J 
ported  from  the  judiciary  committee  on  Saturday. — ; 
This  bill,  Mr.  Adams  pronounced  to  be  an  ex  post  Judo  j 


come  in  tree  Irom  duty. 

Mr.  Everett,  of  Vt.  addressed  the  committee  and 
stated  in  reference  to  the  recent  treaty  that  he  appre- 
hended for  special  purposes  that  the  president  did 
not  mean  to  sanction  the  treaty  which  had  been  sign- 
ed by  the  commissioners.  There  is  some  appreheu-  | 
sion  that  this  on  dil  may  prove  a fact,  and  that  we 
shall  have  ere  long  an  explosion  in  reference  to  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  Holmes  during  the  debate  also  made  an  allu- 
sion to  the  treaty,  and  seemed  to  think  it  might  not 
be  sanctioned. 

Mr.  Warren,  of  Georgia,  continued  the  debate  in  ' 
reply  to  Mr.  Holmes,  of  S.  C.  who  was  for  keeping] 
up  the  army  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  voting  a- 
gainst  any  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  (Mr.  H.)  was,  Mr.  VV.  remarked,  for  any  ; 
extravagance,  and  yet  would  never  support  a reve- 
nue bill  which  would  give  support  to  the  govern-  , 
ment. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Md.  considered  all  action  in  refer- 
ence to  rumors  as  premature  and  out  of  place. 

Mr.  Allen,  of  Maine,  considered  the  discussion  of  j 
a treaty  not  consummated  as  out  of  place.  He  could 
i assure  members  of  the  house  that  Maine  had  rather 
have  the  treaty  line  than  any  compromise.  If  she  | 
yielded  any  thing,  she  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  she  would  yield  every  thing  but  honor  to  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  peace. 

The  committee  proceeded  to  vote  upon  concurrence 
j in  the  amendments  of  the  senate. 

Tellers  were  demanded,  and  almost  without  excep- 
tions, and  by  large  majorities,  the  committee  voted  to 
concur.  The  only  exception  was  upon  two  of  the  14 
amendments  of  the  senate.  These  make  payment  for 
arrearages  of  $15,000  for  the  preservation  of  public 
! property. 

1 The  bill  was  then  returned  to  the  senate,  and  the 
house  next  suspended  the  rules  to  receive  the  bill 
j for  the  reduction  of  the  pay  and  mileage  of  members 
of  congress — twenty-five  per  cent  being  the  proposed 
; reduction. 

I Mr.  Arnold,  of  Tennessee,  spoke  in  defence  of  the 
bill. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Briggs,  who,  after  some 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  bill,  and  the  in- 
terest the  country  would  feel  in  the  question,  moved 
its  reference  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
state  of  the  union,  and  that  it  be  printed. 

Mr.  W.  Cost  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wise  gave  notice  of 
amendments,  and  debated  them;  when,  after  remarks 
by  Mr.  Undencood,  and  some  further  desultory  dis- 
cussion, motion  was  made  to  lay  the  bill  upon  the  ta- 
ble, which  was  rejected  by  yeas  and  nays:  108  to  51. 
And  then,  pending  a motion  that  the  bill  be  refused 
second  reading — -that  is,  that  it  be  rejected — 

The  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  July  26.  The  bill  to  reduce  the  per 
diem  and  mileage  of  members  of  congress  was  taken 
up.  The  question  was  upon  the  second  reading  of 
tile  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  ordered  upon  the 
question,  shall  the  bill  be  rejected,  and  the  vote  was  in 
favor  of  rejection,  45,  against  it  134. 

The  hill  was  then  ordered  to  a second  reading. 

Mr.  Evertlt,  of  Vermont,  contended  that  there  was 
much  demagoguery  in  this  bill,  and  much  in  the  votes 
which  had  been  given  for  it.  Many  members  who 
voted  for  it  were  among  those  most  inattentive  to 
the  business  of  the  session  and  most  frequently  ab- 
sent. As  this  question  had  gone  so  far,  and  a majo- 
rity of  members  had  put  their  names  upon  the  re- 
cord in  favor  of  it,  he  wished  them  to  a test  vote 
and  to  that  end  moved  the  previous  question. 

It  was  lost,  by  a vote  of  71  to  67,  and  the  debate 
proceeded  upon  the  merits  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  Alabama,  said  he  was  in  fa- 
vor of  the  bill  because  it  included  a proposed  re-  j 
duction  of  the  clerks  in  the  employ  of  the  govern-  ! 
ment. 

Mr.  Fillmore  of  N.  Y.  continued  the  discussion,  and 
was  severe  in  his  commentaries  upon  the  abuse  of  the 
absent  members.  Inattention  he  considered  the  cause  | 
of  much  of  the  evil  which  had  grown  up,  and  ab- 
sence often  compelled  a mid-day  adjournment  with- 
out a quorum. 

The  debate  was  further  continued  by  Mr.  Gwinn,  ' 
of  Mississippi,  against  reduction  of  mileage,  by  Mr. 
Shields,  of  Alabama,  in  favor  of  reducing  the  pay,  and 
by  Mr.  Bowne,  of  N.  Y.  against  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  wasagain  submitted,  by  Mr. 
Vendition,  of  Ohio,  and  lost.  The  debate  was  fur- 
ther continued  by  Messrs.  R.  W.  Thompson,  of  Indi- 
ana, Gordon,  of  New  York,  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
/.  J).  Jones,  of  Maryland,  Bnwne,  of  N.  York,  Shields, 
Pennsylvania,  Gwinn,  of  Miss.  Pope,  of  Ky.  Burnell,  i 
and  Tanwy. 


The  previous  question  was  then  called  arid  the 
main  question  ordered  to  be  put,  and  tire  bill  ordered 
to  a third  reading  by  yeas  89,  nays  79. 

Phe  question  then  being  on  its  passage,  Mr  .Mar- 
shall arose  and  spoke  in  opposition  to  it:  after  which 
on  motion;  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  July-  27.  The  following  reports  were 
received  from  committees,  by  unanimous  consent  of 
the  house,  viz: 

Mr.  Stanly,  from  the  committee  on  military  af- 
fairs, to  which  was  reierred  the  bill  from  the  senate 
entitled  “an  act  to  refund  the  balance  due  to  Mas- 
sachusetts for  disbursements  during  the  late  war  with 
Great  Britain,”  reported  the  same  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Barnard,  from  the  committee  on  the  judiciary, 
to  which  was  referred  the  bill  from  the  senate  enti- 
tled “an  act  to  amend  the  provisions  of  an  act  enti- 
tled ‘an  act  to  regulate  processes  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  Stales,’  passed  the  19th  of  May,  1828,” 
reported  the  same  without  amendment.  Read  a third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  John  Q.  Adams,  from  the  committee  on  foreign 
affairs,  to  which  was  referred  the  message  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  on  the  24th  ultimo,  co- 
vering a communication  from  the  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary from  France,  proposing  the  establishment  at 
the  joint  expense  of  the  United  States  and  France 
of  a line  of  weekly  steamers  between  the  ports  of 
Havre  and  New  York,  reported  that  the  committee 
are  of  opinion  that  many  weighty  considerations  re- 
commend the  acceptance  of  this  proposal,  and  they 
are  aware  of  none,  except  the  amount  of  expense 
which  it  may  occasion,  which  can  counteract  them; 
and  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  State3 
be  requested  to  cause  to  be  prepared  and  reported  to 
this  house  by  the  secretaries  of  state  and  navy,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of  congress, 
a plan  for  the  establishment  in  concert  w'ith  the  go- 
vernment of  France  of  a line  of  weekly  steamers 
between  the  ports  of  Havre  and  New  York,  together 
with  estimates  of  the  expense  which  may  be  required 
to  carry  the  said  plan  into  effect. 

The  resolution  w'as  read  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Tillinghast,  from  the  committee  on  the  libra- 
ry, to  which  the  subject  was  referred  on  the  1st  June 
last,  reported  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

Resolved,  That  the  portrait  of  Columbus,  presented 
by  Arthur  Middleton,  esq.  of  S.  Carolina,  as  signified 
in  his  letter  to  the  speaker  of  this  house,  be  accepted 
and  placed  in  the  library  of  congress;  and  that  the 
thanks  of  this  house  be  tendered  to  the  donor  for  his 
interesting  present. 

Ordered,  That  the  clerk  furnish  Mr.  Middleton  with 
a copy  of  this  resolution. 

Also  from  the  same  committee,  to  which  was  re- 
ferred the  resolution  of  the  senate  for  the  relief  of 
Ferdinand  Pettrich,  reported  the  same  withoulamend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Arnold's  bill  for  the  reduction  of  salaries,  pay, 
and  mileage,  was  taken  up  and  debated. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  ordering  the  bill  to  its  engrossment — 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  Tennesse,  who  had  the  floor,  went 
into  a speech  at  length  in  favor  of  the  general  object 
ol  the  bill,  on  condition  that  it  could  be  amended  in 
certain  of  its  provisions.  He  then  withdrew  his  mo- 
tion to  reconsider. 

The  hill  and  various  motions  growing  out  of  it 
were  then  farther  discussed  by  Messrs.  Campbell, 
Shields,  Saltonslall,  Thompson,  Williams,  of  Md.  Fes- 
senden, Houston,  Cushing,  Profit,  and  Samson  ,Mason. 

[A  message  was  received  from  the  senate  by  As- 
bury  Dickens,  esq.  their  secretary,  announcing  the 
passage  of  the  bill  modifying  the  laws  in  relation  to 
postage,  &c.  and  asking  concurrence  therein;  also 
announcing  that  the  senate  had  receded  from  a por- 
tion, and  insisted  on  others,  of  their  amendments  to 
the  navy  appropriation  bill,  and  requesting  the  ap- 
pointment of  a committee  of  conference  to  meet  the 
committee  appointed  on  their  part,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Evans,  King  and  Bayard.] 

And  tlie  question  recurring  on  the  original  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Arnold  to  commit  the  hill  to  a select  com- 
mittee— 

Further  remarks  were  submitted  by  Messrs.  Sprigs 
and  Powell,  (which  gentlemen  gave  notice  of  certain 
instructions  to  the  committee  winch  they  intended  to 
move),  Messrs.  Cooper,  of  Ga.  Beeson,  James,  of  Penn, 
and  McKeon, 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Arnold,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative  without  a di- 
vision. 

So  the  subject  was  at  length  disposed  of  for  the 
present,  by  the  reference  of  the  bill  to  a select  com- 
mittee, to  consist  of  nine  members. 

And  Lhe  house  adjourned. 
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Bankrupt  applicants.  Tile  number  in  the  nurhern 
district  of  New  York,  is  2,435,  so  fur. 

Bank  items.  To  the  wretched  condition  of  the  New 
Orleans  ha  iks,  which  we  detailed  a fortnight  since,  we 
are  now  obliged  to  add  a like  disastrous  condition  of 
monetary  affairs  at  Sr.  Louis.  The  place  would  appear 
to  he  without  a currency.  Their  papers  state  that,  ‘'All 
the  notes  of  the  banks  which  have  been  in  good  credit, 
are  now  discredited,  and  not  a single  hank  note  appears, 
which  can  lay  any  claim  to  the  c nifidence  of  the  com 
muniry  The  State  Bank  of  Missouri  is  doing  little  or 
n > business — i t a week’s  operations  scarcely  one  of  her 
notes  can  be  seen. 

‘ The  hanks  in  Illinois  are  all  suspended,  and  the  last 
mail  brings  inf  >rmation  that  some  of  the  branches  of  the 
Stt'e  Bank  of  Indiana,  have  again  suspended.  From 
what  we  can  gather  from  the  papers,  we  should  judge 
that  times  are  harder  now  in  the  west,  than  they  have 
been  within  the  last  quarterof  a century.’’ 

The  Union  Bank,  and  the  Mechanics  and  Traders’ 
Bank  of  New  Orleans,  have  suspended  specie  payments, 
leaving  only  the  Louisiana  and  the  Gas  Bank,  now 
p tying. 

At  a recent  bank  convention  in  Virginia,  Dr.  Brocken- 
borough  said — ‘'I  am  aware  that  strong  prejudices  are 
excited  against  the  hat, Its  and  their  managers.  To 
them  all  the  sufferings  of  the  country  have  been  n rt ri • 
bated  in  a summary  way  by  superficial  observers.  They 
may  take  their  just  share  of  this  charge,  and  still  leave 
much  blame  toothers.  They  are  not  to  be  constituted 
guardians  of  the  people  or  of  legislative  bodies;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  the  mere  creatures  of  both.  They  did 
not  authorise  the  establishment  of  nine  hundred  hanks 
in  the  United  States;  they  did.no:  create  state  debts  to 
upwards  < f tv.o  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars;  they 
di  1 no'  originate  the  numberless  speculations  into  which 
men  thought  proper  to  engage.  They  have  been  swept 
al  mg  with  the  public  '.-.Trent,  and  were  not  tile  source 
of  it.  To  change  the  figure,  thev  have  been  intoxicated  ! 
by  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Temperance  is  now  the  or- 
der of  the  day,  and  they  must  take  care  not  to  furnish 
the  means  of  excess  to  others.” 

Canada.  Athot  g the  arrivals  at  Quebec,  on  the  o h 
a 1 d 6.,i  instant,  were  ships,  barks  and  brigs,  bringing 
5,-00)  passengers,  besides  1 large  ship  full  of  troops.  Tit: 
s lip  Independence  brought  501  steerage  passengers,  am! 
tiic  ship  Victoria  457,  with  10  in  the  cabin. 

Cotton.  The  arrival  at  K,  . Orleans,  from  the  1st  to 
the  8 it  ins-aut.  consisted  of  794  hales.  Cleared  fir  Li- 
ve -poA  5 370  bale-;  Havre  2.073;  Pniladelph.a  197;  Bui- 
ii  u ,|-e  183— total  7.S33,  reducing  the  stuck  during  the 
week  7.1)39  bales,  anil  l aving  on  hand  21,330  bales. — 
T ic  oral  quantity  received  since  1st  September  1-i-U, 
721  972  hales;  cleared  718,132  hales. 

Prices— Liverpool  class- Scat-inns,  fur  Liverpool  and 
Mi—i  sippi;  ordinary  5j61;  middling  6|'u7i;  middling 
f dr  3uSj;  fair  9gal0;  good  fair  lUjull;  gouJ  and  fine 
12. 

Deaths  during  the  last  week  in  New  York  and  Philn- 
ds.'plim.  162,  of  which  92  a ere  under  two  years  of  age, 
and  17  died  of  consumption. 

An  Earthquake  was  felt  at  Pori -an  Prince  on  the  1st 
instant.  No  carnage  reported. 

Exchange.  The  law  of  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lam  re.  if  Maryland  imp  sed  so  heavy  a hcen-e  tax  upon 
brokers,  that  liio-e  engaged  heretofore  m the  business  in 
that  suite,  are  obliged  to  decline  the  business,  and  euu- 
sequen-ly,  no  hills  on  London,  Paris,  nr  Bremen.  &tc.. 
cm  lie  negocia' ed  in  that  state,  nor  any  bank  note  ol 
a i iv  other  state  discoun  ed.  This  greatly  increases  the 
di  Realties  to  which  men  of  business  ,.rc  subjected  to  in 
that  state. 

Emigration.  The  ship  Hottinguer,  which  sailed  from 
New  York  on  the  21st,  had  on  board  nearly  3U0  emi- 
grants. returning  to  Europe  in  consequence  of  not  find- 
ing employment  in  this  country. 

Education.  Orville  Taylor,  esq  late  superintendent 
of  public  schools  in  New  York,  estimates  that  there  are 
80,010  common  schools  in  the  U.  S aies. 

Fanny  Elt.si.er  belongs  to  the  dramatic  persona  of 
the.  limes.  Who  would  have  supposed  it  possible,  ai 
s ,ich  a period  as  this,  for  a foreign  doxy  io  land  upon 
oar  shores,  and  in  a lew  short  months  (since  May, 

1 -40  ) io  realize  fnr  exhibiting  herself  in  eight  different 
b d ets,  such  a sum  from  dancing  221  times,  of  wi  ich 
‘32  were  for  charities,  or  benefits  ut  others  leaving  199 
exhibitions  on  her  own  accoun  , as  $140,000!!  fler, ex- 
penses during  the  time,  including  $-5  000  in  donations, 
a nuuiitctl  t.f  §45,030!  The  neat  proceeds,  say  $95  000 
ii  is  said,  site  has  invested  in  N.  York  and  Ohio  stocks 
that  promise  to  yield  her  an  average  of  10  pel'  cent  in- 
terest. Sue  now  leaves  us. 

Fi.our  is  quoted  at  Cincinnati  at  $3 — dull.  Baltimore 
G dollars. 

Grand  Speculation.  The  Madisonian  of  the  23d. 
very  gravely  announces  that  a certain  capitalist  isengag- 
e I in  negoti at i ng  fur  the  w 1 1 le  of  the  $200  000,000  of  ou 
state  debts,  ana  adds  a prediction  that  he  vvill  realize  a 
handsome  profit  on  the  investment.”  11!  They  promise 
more  to  say  ou  the  subject. 


( German  settlement  in  Virginia.  The  Georgetown 
O C ) Advocate  mentions  the  arrival  there  of  a number 
of  German  families,  who,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ger- 
man agricultural  socie'v.  are  proceeding  to  take  posses- 
sion of  a purchase  of  36.000  acres  of  land  recently  made 
in  Hardy  and  Hampshire  counties,  Virginia  These 
fifty  families  are  to  be  succeeded  nex  year  by  fifty  more, 
and  so  co  tinuo  at  the  same  annual  rme  until  two  hun- 
dred families  shall  have  been  settled  on  the  land.  They 
are  not  recent  emigrants,  but  have  tx  en  residing  in  and 
about  Philadelphia  for  four  or  five  years  past;  and,  doubt- 
less, taking  a true  prospective  view  of  the  times,  have 
most  wisely  determined  upon  bestowing  themselves  upon 
a portion  of  the  wild  but  very  improvable  lands  of  the 
Old  Dominion.  The  average  price  they  pay  is  23  cents 
per  acre,  and  the  tract  is  represented  tube  well  watered 
by  numerous  tributaries  to  the  South  branch. 

Imprisonment  for  debt.  The  act  abolishing  impri- 
sonment for  debt  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  bpen  signed  by  the  governor,  as  has  also  a 
supplement  thereto  repealing  the  provision  which  requir- 
ed ai  last  twenty  days  residence  in  that  stale  to  entitle  a 
person  to  the  benefit  of  the  act. 

“Infernal  Machine.’’  The  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser  stales  that  a native  American,  lesident  in 
England  lias  invented  and  sent  in  the  model  of  a ma- 
chine of  great  destructive  power,  which  he  off  rs  in  the 
first  instance  to  his  own  government.  An  intelligent 
New  Fork  engineerit  is  said  has  it  in  hand  and  will  soon 
be  in  Washington  with  it. 

Jenk’s  patent  carbine.  A hoard  of  officers,  by  the 
command  of  Muj.  Gen.  Scott,  have  recently  been  mak- 
ing experiments  with  Jenk’s  pa  ent  carbine,  and  report- 
ed that  for  safety,  range,  penetration,  and  the  quantity 
of  powder  used,  . his  carbine  exceeds  all  others  in  use. 
Gen.  Scott  also  gives  his  concurrence  to  the  conclusions 
of  the  board. 

It  is  a matter  ef  some  pride  to  us  Columbians  that  Mr. 
Jenks  was  a resident  of  this  t -wn  when  he  invented  the 
carbine.  Colombia  (G.  C.)  Chronicle. 

Mitchell,  the  ex  member  of  congress,  has  bo  n sen- 
tenced to  the  penitentiary,  N.  York,  for  the  acts  of  for- 
gery of  which  lie  was  convicted.  Whilst  the  recorder 
was  addressing  the  prisoner,  hi-  aged  mother,  dressed  in 
Q -nker  s vie.  came  into  the  court  and  took  her  son  hv 
if  Hand,  holding  it  until  they  left  the  room  together. 

Neapolitan  Indemnity.  The  last  instalment  of  this: 
indemnity  was  p-  dually  paid  on  the  8th  June,  at  Na- 
ples. aim  die  nr  c-  , ris,  through  the  agency  of  rhe  agents 
Messrs.  Green  & Co.  Paris,  reached  Ne  w York  in  the 
Albany  packet  ship,  on  die  24rii  inst. 

The  New  Yorc  custom  house,  the  building  of  which 
win  commenced  in  M i;/  1434,  and  finished  in  May 
1842,  is  now  finished  wjtli  i--  furniture  complete.  The 
editi'  cost  $960,009,  a,,J  the  furniture  $25,OjO — .otal, 
$935  0,10. 

Om  igraph  Engraving.  We  have  received  a speci 
men  of  oiiinigrnph  engraving  _on  copper — a small  map  of 
the  slate  of  Maine,  distinguishing  the  disputed  territory, 
said  io  have  been  engraved  in  one  day.  The  omnigraph 
machine  traces  lines  on  copper  with  great  rapid  y and 
precision,  and  in  any  directi  n.  Ir.  will  add  greatly  to 
the  cheapness  of  copper  aid  steel  plates.  The  specimen 
before  us  is  very  neatly  ext  euietl.  It  is  from  Burr,  Jones 
&,  C -.  of  this  cry,  who  have  just  published  a li i tie  volume 
containing  maps  execu'e.'i  in  t-'ds  manner, slmw-i  g die 
various  routes  ln.ni  N.  York  to  Montreal  and  Niagara. 

[(V.  Y.  Post. 

Pigmies.  At  a meeting  of  i he  Royal  Geographical 
socie-y  to  London  recently,  the  chairman  stated  some  in- 
teresting facts  on  a subject  which  would  pmbabl.v  soon 
be  brought  bef  ire  the  notice  of  the  society.  It  was 
that  a gentleman  employed  by  government,  had.  in  as- 
cending the  river  Juba,  in  Africa,  from  east  to  west 
fall'  u in  with  a considerable  tract  of  country  inhabited 
by  a curious  race  of  pig  .,ies,  not  exceeding  four  feet  in 
height,  w ith  very  curious  views  of  religion  and  govern- 
ment. and  exactly  resembling  t lie  type  of  Herodo'us. 
which  singularly  confirmed  some  opinions  on  the  subject 
leceutl)  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Aborigine-’ 
Protection  society. 


Pri  es  of  Produce.  The  Pittsburg  Chronicle  gives 
tiie  following  comparative  s atenienl  of  prices  in  that 
place  in  1339  ind  ai  pres-mt. 

April  4.  IS39.  July  13.  1842. 


Bar-on.  assorted,  9i  to  10 

2 to  21 

Lard, 

10 

4 to  4j 

Butier,  keg, 

16 

5 to  6 

“ roll, 

22 

6 to  7 

Oats, 

621 

20 

Blooms, 

$100  " 

$50 

Pig  Iron, 

$42 

$20 

Lead, 

6 

3 

Whiskey, 

43  to  45 

13  to  15 

Molus.es, 

46 

26 

Saif, 

$2  12 

$1 

Clover  seed. 

$11  50  to  12 

$4  to  4 50 

Dry  peacites, 

$2  50  to  $4 

SI  75 

Public  debt  of  the  five  powers.  The  B rston  Daily 
Advertiser,  gives  the  following  view  of  the  progress  rnadi 
by -he  principal  nations  of  Europe,  in  paying  off  th. 
public  debt  since  the  last  peace: 

“There  are  five  governments  unusually  denominated 
the  Great  Powers,  all  of  which  have  been  since  tb< 
peace,  successfully  engaged  in  reducing  the  enormous 


debts  contracted  by  them  during  the  long  war  which 
preceded.  G'-'eat  Britain,  which  is  burdened  with  the 
greatest  debt,  has  reduced  that  burden  fifty  millions -sterl- 
ing since  the  peace,  and  what  is  more,  has  by  changes  of 
investment  with  the  consent  of  the  public  creditors,  re- 
duced the  amount  of  annua!  interest  five  millions.  Ti  e 
public  debt  of  Russia,  according  to  the  latest  authentic 
accounts,  was  reduced  to  $934,000,000  paper  roubles, 
having  bet  n in  1830  as  high  a«  $1,500,000,000.  The 
sfa  e of  the  finances  of  the  Austrian  empire  is  not  very 
satisfactorily  known,  but  according  to  the  best  informa- 
tion, the  debt  lias  been  reduced  since  the  peace  more 
than  100  000  000  of  American  dollars.  The  debt  of 
Prussia,  which  amounted  in  1820,  to  206,603.000  rix  dol- 
lars. had  been  reduced  on  the  1st  of  January,  1S32,  to 
163,626  000,  and  it  has  been  undergoing  a regular  re- 
duction since,  and  probably  does  riot  now  much  ex- 
ceed $100,000,000.  The  funded  debt  of  France  has 
been  greaily  increased  since  the  peace,  bv  the  assump- 
tion of  obligations  to  foreign  countries,  and  the  payment 
of  a thousand  millions  of  francs  to  her  o wn  subjects. who 
were  robbed  of  rheir  property  in  the  revolution,  but  the 
amount  of  debt  was  in  process  of  rapid  reduction,  unr  1 
a period  subsequent  to  the  liquidation  of  our  debt.  It 
lias  recently  been  increased  from  extraordinary  causes, 
but  not  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  previous  reducaon.” 

Revolutionary  soldiers.  Thirteen  old  soldiers  of 
i he  revolution  were  present  and  look  a pari  ill  the  cele- 
bration ori  the  4th  instant,  at  Utica.-  Twelve  of  them 
rode  in  the  procession.  The  youngest  of  the  twelve  is 
seventy-two,  and  the  oldest  ninety-two  years  of  age.  and 
their  aggregate  ages  is  nine  hundred  and  seventy-six — 
about  the  same  as  that  of  old  Mr.  Methuselah.  The 
thirteenth  was  a Mr.  Harvey,  of  Frankfort,  who  is,  one 
hundred  and  seven  years  of -age.  After  the  procession 
had  separated  they  assembled  in  the  Museum,  and  here, 
says  the  Democrat,  they  met  old  Mr.  Harvey,  who  talk- 
ed with,  and  evidently  looked  upon  some  of  them  as 
“boys’ — for  he  himself  has  a son  aged  eighty-two. 

Remnant  of  revolutionary  heroes.  The  N.  York 
Express,  says:  “We  are  informed,  there  were  but  three 
of'  flip  band  of'  Cincinnati  that  met  together  on  the4:h, 
v z:  Major  Pc  m,-a»ed  ninety;  Gen.  Van  Cortland, 
aged  eighty,  am  their  orderly  sergeant,-  aged  eighty- ee- 
ven.  What  reflections  crowd  upon  the  mind,  when  we 
look  back  even  ten  years  ago,  when  some  two  hundred 
mingled  together  on  the  anniversary  of  our  national  in- 
dependence. They  are  gone,  we  trust,  to  a brighter  and 
a better  world.’’ 

Steamboat  items.  The  British  steamer  Tevios,  took 
fire  on  the  1 4th  ms:,  whilst  'u  ing  at  Havana,  where  she 
had  arrived  Ruin  Vera  Cruz.  The  money  and  ammuni- 
tion were  got  out  and  tiie  steamer  was  thus  filled  with 
Water  by  -her  e ngines.  The  damage  wxs  considerable 
not  wiriistn  re  ling. 

The  West  I, idea  mail  steamers.  A late  number  of  the 
British  United  Servic-  J mrna!  announces  that  for  some 
r-UH  past  the  i w-esof  the  company  owning  these  steam- 
ers have  not  fallen  far  shir'  of  £1.00.)  per  diem;  that  the 
contractors,  have  -illicit* d the  admiralty  to  relieve  them 
from  their  responsib'lities;  that  it  is  likely  the  admiralty 
will  purchase  the  boats;  an  1 that,  in  the  course  of  July, 
the  en'ire  service  will  b:  placed  Under  the  direction  of 
the  board. 

Canal  Steamboats  We  lately  noticed  tile  four  iron 
canal  steamboats  constructed  by  Capt.  S.oi  Lion,  and 
moved  by  Erne!. son’s  propel!,  r.  . They  have  now  in 
operation  and  are  said  to  answer  every  exp.-ctati  n.  It 
is  now  announced  that  a steamboat  propelled  by  a loco- 
motive engine  ol  twenty-five  horse  p over,  a id  drawing 
only  21  inches  water,  fi  ted  as  a c uiiinodious  passage 
boar,  am!  moving  at  an  average  late  of  seven  miles  a i 
eiur.  stoppages  included,  is  now  i i op  ration  oil  tile 
Chesapeake  and  O.iio  canal.  She  is  called  the  Gailant. 

Tobvcco  1 is’pefe.fions  of  last  week  i i Baltimore  coti- 
,-isteri  -I  1.224  hints.  M.irvlan  1 and  618  hhds  Ohio — to- 
tal 1,942  lihu.-.  superior  qualifies  are  in  demand,  but  all 
else  an-  dull  m our  Iasi  quotations. 

New  Orleans.  July  8 111.  Ah  tit  700  hhds.  sold  during 
t e »v» ek;  pr'u;-  s,  fun  running  lor--  2j  ,4j  and  5j  f.rX 
second-  and  fi  si.  -elec  I ui  and  fine  parcels  g Re  (uglier. 

Q.iaufi  y received  stt-ce  1 I Sept.  1341,  56,521  hhds. 
cleared  51  43:;  on  hand  7,8i6. 

U States  m ml-  A c>  nespondent  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  N.  Y.  say-.  “O  i the  25- h June,  I sun  a 
iet'er  io  a cones, J mile,  t,  at  P >r  laud,  Maine,  a. id  o i the 
29  h hail  his  answei — distance  there  and  hack,  70  ) 
.files.  Wnat  would  our  grandfathers  have  thought  of 
dial?” 

Veteran  clergyman  gone.  The  venerable  deacon 
J ilm  VVitiii  in,  of  East  Bridgetown.  (Ma-s.I  died  at  his 
esi  iecce  i i ihat  town  on  Wednesday  the  29th  inst. aged 
one  hundred  and  seven  years. 

Van  Dieman  prisoners.  Samuel  Chandler  and  

Watt,  two  of  i lie  ‘patriots’’  captured  at  Short  tilt's,  Ca- 
iada.it)  1337,  have  escaped  from  duress  and  rc.urued 
home. 

Wheat.  The  few  parcels  of  new  wheat  yet  brought 
o the  Baltimore  market,  commands  according  to  quali- 
y front  75  io  115.  A prime  lot  of  590  bushels  old  wheat 
from  Illinois  brought  $1  23.  Wheat  (old)  quoted  at  N. 
Y ork  at  $1  25a  1 30. 

At  Cincinnati  new  wheat  is  now  selling  at  50  cents. 

The  new  crop  of  wheat  when  fairly  brought  into  mar- 
ket on  the  Atlantic,  will  Hardly  command  a dollar  a 
ousheL  Below  that,  it  will  readily  find  foreign  markets. 
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THE  TARIFF  BILL  has  been  debated  by  some 
of  the  best  speakers  in  the  United  States  senate  every 
day  since  last  Monday  week.  The  amendments  re- 
ported by  the  committee  to  whom  it  was  referred 
have  all  been  negatived.  The  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Buchanan  to  strike  out  the  27th  section,  which  con- 
tinues the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  notwithstanding  the  increased  duties  in  the  bill, 
was  negatived  on  Tuesday  last  by  the  following  vote: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Allen,  Baaliy,  Benton,  Buchanan, 
Calhoun,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  Kins,  Linn,  McRoberts, 
Preston.  Rives,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Conn.  Sturgeon,  Tap- 
nan,  Walker,  Wilcox,  Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright, 
Young — 22. 

NAYS — Messrs  Archer.  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Choate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Crittenden,  Dayton, 
Evans,  Graham,  Huntington.  Kerr,  Mangurn,  Merrick, 
Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Simmons,  Smith,  of 
Indiana,  Sprague,  Tallmadge,  While,  Woodbridge — 26. 

THE  NAVY  APPROPRIATION  BILL  has  finally 
passed  both  houses,  the  senate  having  receded  from 
most  of  their  amendments,  and  amongst  them  the  in- 
cveased  appropriation.  The  bill  contemplates  that 
the  navy  shall  remain  as  to  number  of  officers,  &c. 
as  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  admi- 
nistration. Enlistment  of  colored  persons  in  the  ser- 
vice is  in  future  forbidden. 

THE  ARMY  APPROPRIATION  BILL  passed 
the  house  of  representatives  on  Thursday  with  the 
amendmentsjproposed  by  the  commiittee  ofthe  whole, 
requiring  the  disbandment  of  the  second  regiment  of 
dragoons,  and  replacing  civil  officers  as  superintend- 
ants  at  the  National  armories,  in  lieu  of  military. 

THE  TREATY  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN  has 
not  yet  been  submitted  by  the  president  to  the  senate, 
although  his  approval  of  its  provisions  cannot  be 
doubted.  It  was  negotiated  we  presume  throughout, 
with  his  full  knowledge  and  concurrence.  That  its 
provisions  are  such  as  to  ensure  its  early  ratification 
by  the  senate,  we  have  little  question,  although  there 
certainly  have  been  some  indications  of  a party  op- 
position to  it.  In  case  it  is  made  a party  question,  a 
procrastinated  debate  will  no  doubt  ensue  not  only  in 
the  senate,  a vote  of  two-thirds  of  which  body  is  re- 
quired for  its  confirmation,  but  in  the  house  also,  for 
though  the  constitution  gives  to  the  executive  and  se- 
nate the  treaty  making  power,  yet  the  house  occasion- 
ally claims  the  right  to  either  grant  or  withhold  the 
appropriations  which  treaties  require  in  some  cases 
in  order  to  be  carried  into  operation.  If  the  terms 
which  are  reported  of  this  treaty  be  correctly  stated, 
it  ▼.'ill  require  a vote  of  a considerable  amount  of  mo- 
ney' as  one  of  its  conditions,  and  must  therefore  of  ne- 
cessity come  under  discussion  in  the  house.  The  ses- 
sion will  probably  in  any  event  be  protracted  some- 
what by  this  circumstance;  if  contrary  to  ouranxious 
hopes,  the  question  assumes  a party  complexion,  the 
delay  will  be  seriously  increased. 

The  topic  during  the  negotiations,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  has,  we  are  proud  to  say,  been  very  ap- 
propriately treated.  Our  attitude  as  to  foreign  rela- 
tions, has  been  truly  national,  and  we  fervently  hope 
it  will  remain  so.  The  executive  have  had  the  en- 
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joyment  of  full  confidence  in  this  sphere  at  least,  and 
so  far  as  we  can  yet  judge,  they  have  well  requited 
that  confidence.  Both  governments  have  been  most 
judicious  in  their  selections  of  agents  to  conduct  the 
negotiation.  Wc  doubt  whether  within  the  limits  of 
either  domain,  there  are  two  men  more  competent, 
or  better  disposed  to  settle  the  intricate  difficulties 
and  preserve  honor  and  peace,  than  Lord  Ashburton 
and  Mr.  Webster. 

The  curiosity  which  is  in  the  meantime  abroad  as 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  has  been  partially  allayed 
by  publications  which  are  no  doubt  in  the  main  cor- 
rect, although  perhaps  not  strictly  so,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  boundary  line.  From  the  various  ver- 
sions given  and  sources  of  information  of  our  own 
we  conclude  that  the  following  will  be  found  not  far 
from  the  mark.  As  the  treaty  will  of  course  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  senate  in  secret  session,  we  shall  not 
know  its  particulars  for  some  time. 

Negotiations  we  understand  were  commenced  in 
relation  to  the  northeastern  boundary,  by  propo- 
sitions made  by  the  commissioners  of  Maine  and 
Massachusetts,  and  which  Lord  Ashburton  declined. 
He  then  made  his  propositions,  and  they  were  in 
turn  rejected.  Mr.  Webster  then  proposed  his  terms 
as  of  the  United  States,  and  the  negotiation  assumed 
more  the  character  of  a compromise  of  difficulties, 
which  finally  resulted  in  agreeing  upon  a conven- 
tional line,  and  sundry  stipulations  by  which  each 
party  conceded  something  for  the  cause  of  amity — 
nothing  it  is  believed  of  honor  or  character. 

The  line  in  many  particulars  corresponds  with  the 
line  proposed  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  when 
aeting  as  arbiter  on  the  subject,  but  as  an  equivalent 
for  concessions  of  territories  made  by  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  in  now  acceding  to  that  line,  the  U. 
States  are  to  receive  a variety  of  valuable  considera- 
tions, not  contemplated  by  the  award  alluded  to. 

The  line  is  to  be  from  the  Monument,  to  the  St. 
Johns’  as  at  present,  then  along  the  middle  of  the 
St.  Johns’  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis,  up  the 
middle  of  that  river  to  Lake  Pohengamook;  thence 
southwesterly,  straight  to  the  northwesternmost  head 
of  Connecticut  river.  The  portion  of  Madawaska 
settlement,  south  of  the  St.  Johns’  to  belong  to  Maine. 
This  point  was  warmly  contested  by  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton, but  he  finally  yielded. 

The  British  pretensions  agreeeably  to  the  famous 
survey  of  Featherstonhaugh  and  his  associates,  came 
far  south  of  the  St.  Johns’  and  included  the  Aroostook; 
all  this  of  course  they  relinquish.  For  the  sterile 
tract  north  of  the  St.  Johns’  which  Maine  ha3  here- 
tofore claimed  and  now  relinquishes,  the  U.  States 
are  now  to  have  the  free  navigation  of  the  entire  St. 
Johns’  river,  a very  important  acquisition  to  Maine 
particularly; — one  account  says,  that  in  addition  to 
the  free  navigation,  we  are  also  to  have  the  privilege 
of  entering  any  British  port  with  lumber  from  the 
St.  John’s  on  payment  of  the  same  duties  that  British 
vessels  pay. 

The  British  are  besides  to  relinquish  to  the  United 
States,  Rouse’s  Point,  the  key  of  Lake  Champlain, 
which  after  partly  fortifying  in  1816,  the  United 
States  had  to  relinquish  to  Great  Britain  on  its  being 
ascertained  to  be  within  her  limits.  An  Island  of 
some  importance  in  Lake  Superior  is  also  ceded  to 
us,  and  a considerable  strip  of  territory  heretofore 
supposed  to  belong  to  New  York,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont,  but  which  turns  out  to  lie  north  of 
the  45th  degree  of  latitude,  and  therefore  belonged 
to  Canada. 


It  is  thought  that  the  line  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
through  the  great  Lakes  as  high  as  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  has  also  been  adjusted. 

In  consideration  of  those  premises,  the  U.  States 
agree  to  pay  to  Maine  and  Massachusetts  4,300,000 
for  the  territory  they  relinquish.  The  expenses  of 
the  Aroostook  war,  as  it  was  termed,  is  also  assumed 
by  the  United  States,  as  it  would  of  course  have 
been,  if  no  treaty  were  mado. 

So  much  for  the  boundary.  Other  points  in  dispute 
are  said  also  to  be  amicably  and  honorably  settled — 
but  if  so,  no  intimation  of  the  terms  has  transpired. 

We  do  not  allow  ourselves  for  a moment  to  doubt 
the  confirmation  of  the  treaty  by  the  British  ministers, 
or  the  approving  smile  of  the  Young  Queen,  upon 
the  successful  labors  of  her  talented  representative 
on  his  return  home. 
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The  steamers  now  promise  to  furnish  us  with  re- 
gular weekly  intelligence  from  Europe.  During  the 
last  week  we  have  had  three  arrivals  of  steamers, 
the  last,  the  Columbia  brings  Liverpool  dates  to  the 
19th  July. 

The  Belgian  steamer  British  Queen,  under  com- 
mand of  Lieut.  Eyckholt,  of  the  Belgian  navy,  left 
the  Scheld  on  the  7th  and  Southampton,  England,  on 
the  10th  and  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  27th  July, 
bringing  London  dates  to  the  9th  and  Paris  7th.  She 
brought  little  news  of  importance.  The  experiment 
so  far,  of  running  this  steamer,  on  account  of  the 
Belgian  government,  has  been  a losing  concern. — 
The  two  voyages  she  has  madehave  already  exhaust- 
ed the  fund  appropriated  to  meet  the  probable  losses 
of  four  voyages. 

The  Great  Western,  Capt.  Hoskens,  with  70  pas- 
sengers and  an  average  cargo,  principally  of  dry 
goods,  left  Bristol  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  and 
reached  New  York  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  July, 
say  in  13|  days.  She  came  up  with  the  French  flag 
at  half  mast;  in  consequence  of  bearing  intelligence 
of  the  unfortunate  fate  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  heir 
apparent  to  the  crown  of  France,  whose  death  is  de- 
tailed below.  This  we  consider  as  a very  eventful 
incident  for  France  and  probably  for  the  world.  The 
undisguised  indignity  with  which  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans received  and  the  reluctance  with  which  he  suc- 
cumbed to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  the  15th  July, 
by  which  the  affairs  of  the  East  were  arranged  and 
a general  war  was  averted  in  relation  to  Turkey  and 
Egypt,  rendered  the  duke  more  than  ever  a favorite 
with  the  republican  or  opposition  party  in  France, 
and  they  looked  to  the  probability  of  his  speedy  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  with  more  complacency  than 
they  ever  have,  or  perhaps  ever  will  again  view  the 
ascension  of  any  junior  member  of  the  Bourbon  fa- 
mily. It  was  generally  expected  that  Thiers  would 
have  been  selected  as  prime  minister  by  the  duke 
had  he  succeeded  Louis  Philippe. 

This  death  almost  certainly  entails  a regency 
upon  France,  provided  it  retains  its  present  govern- 
ment. The  infant  son  of  the  deceased  duke,  now 
heir  to  the  throne,  is  only  four  years  of  age.  Louis 
Philippe  is  in  his  69th  year.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
was  born  at  Palermo  on  the  2d  Sept.  1810,  and  was 
consequently  in  his  32d  year  of  age.  He  married  the 
Princess  Helene  of  Mecklenburg  Sliwerin,  on  the 
30th  January,  1837.  The  count  de  Paris,  their  old- 
est son,  was  born  the  24th  August,  1838,  their  second 
son,  the  duke  de  Chartres,  was  born  the  29th  Nov. 
1840,  and  the  princess,  encienle  at  the  moment  of  her 
husband’s  death,  was  absent  at  one  of  the  watering 
places. 

The  next  eldest  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  conse- 
quently entitled  from  precedence  to  the  regency,  if 
one  be  established,  is  the  duke  de  Nemours.  Whilst 
both  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  de  Joinville  by  their 
gallantry,  one  at  the  head  of  the  French  army  in 
Africa,  and  the  other  as  an  active  officer  in  the  na- 
vy, had  happily  chorded  with  the  enthusiastic  dispo- 
sition of  the  French  people,  and  by  familiarity  be- 
come favorites  more  or  less,  of  all  classes,  the  duke 
de  Nemours,  on  the  contrary,  by  an  effeminate  life, 
and  high  toned  aristocratic  hearing,  is  regarded  if  not 
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with  comparative  aversion,  at  least  without  a senti- 
ment of  warm  attachment,  and  his  association  is 
with  the  royalists.  Looking  at  this  condition  of 
France  at  this  moment, — weighing  the  probabilities 
that  glimpse  from  the  future, — we  cannot  but  feel 
more  solicitous  than  ever  for  the  preservation  of  the 
life  of  Louis  Philippe,— for  on  that  we  apprehend 
more  than  ever  that  the  peace  of  Europe  is  now  sus- 
pended. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Sir  Robert  Peel’s  new  tariff  bill  passed  the  house 
of  lords  on  the  8th  ult.  by  a vote  of  52  to  9,  and  is 
now  the  law  of  the  realm.  Various  other  topics  of 
interest  have  been  acted  upon  and  progress  with  but 
little  difficulty.  Mr.  Hume’s  motion  to  enquire  into 
the  unauthorised  increase  of  the  national  debt  to  the 
amount  of  .£2,395,500,  was  negatived.  A motion  to 
go  into  committee  on  the  distress  of  the  country,  fail- 
ed after  a warm  debate,  ayes  48,  nays  194. 

The  municipal  corporation  bill — the  linen  manu- 
facturers’ bill  (Ireland)— and  the  prison  bill,  had  all 

^The  supply  bill  was  debated  on  the  8th,  and  the  dis- 
tress of  the  country  was  admitted  and  deplored  by  all 
the  speakers.  The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  5th 
July,  however  shows  an  increase  of  three  million 
pound  sterling  over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  as  an 
increase  from  the  post  office,  excise  and  stamps,  but 
a decrease  on  customs. 

In  the  house  of  commons  on  the  7th,  Mr.  Banner- 
man  moved  a reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  grain 
till  the  1st  of  January,  in  view  of  the  existing  dis- 
tress. The  motion  was  negatived  by  a large  majo- 
rity. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  15th  instant,  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  for  the  better  protection  of 
the  queen  being  called  for,  Lord  Brougham,  in  sup- 
porting the  bill,  said  that  the  stale  of  public  feeling, 
if  any  thing  had  happened  to  her  majesty,  might  be 
judged  of  by  the  grief  which  now  pervaded  France 
in  consequence  of  a recent  melancholy  accident  in 
that  country. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  said  he  felt  confident  he 
was  only  expressing  the  deep  feeling  of  the  house, 
when  he  declared  his  sympathy  with  those  who 
mourned  the  fate  of  the  prince  alluded  to. 

The  bill  was  then  passed. 

The  court  of  England  was  to  go  into  immediate 
mourning  for  the  duke  of  Orleans. 

Birmingham  dates  of  the  14th  ult.  represent  the 
operations  of  the  potteries  at  Burslem  and  of  the 
neighboring  collieries  as  threatening  very  serious  dis- 
turbance, in  consequence  of  an  attempted  reduction 
of  7d.  a week  on  wages.  The  turnouts  paraded  in 
ranks  extended  for  seven  miles.  They  committed 
some  violence  upon  those  that  had  gone  to  work. — 
Detachments  of  yeomanry  were  called  out,  but  they 
waited  the  arrival  of  regulars,  some  of  whom  had 
reached  the  district. 

FRANCE. 

The  death  of  the  prince  suspended  all  business  in 
Paris.  The  king  is  said  to  have  sustained  the  mis- 
fortune with  manly  fortitude.  “If  it  had  been  me" 
he  exclaimed  as  he  held  his  dying  son  in  his  arms.— 
The  queen  exclaimed  “what  a dreadful  misfortune 
has  fallen  upon  our  family — but  how  much  greater  it  is 
to  France." 

The  result  of  the  elections  which  took  place  in 
France  on  Sunday  the  12th  July,  were  not  yet  ascer- 
tained— so  far  as  known  254  conservatives  and  173 
of  the  different  shades  of  opposition  had  been  return- 
ed, and  parties  were  disputing  which  had  the  victory. 
The  minister  will  not  have  so  large  a majority  as 
was  expected.  The  opposition  ventures  even  to  af- 
firm that  most  of  the  conservatives  are  inimical  to  M 
Guizot,  and  that  one  of  the  Paris  deputies  (M.  Jac- 
ques Lefebvre)  has  been  deputed  to  the  premier, 
Marshal  Soult,  to  express  the  repugnance  of  his  con- 
stituents at  seeing  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs  en- 
trusted to  the  acknowledged  organ  of  British  interests. 

They  lost  ground  in  Paris,  which  the  opposition 
make  much  of. 

ALGIERS. 

News  from  Algiers  of  the  5th  has  arrived  in  Paris, 
announcing  further  success  on  the  part  of  the  French 
army  in  Algiers. 

The  government  received  the  following  telegra- 
phic despatch  from  Algiers,  June  30:  “The  column 
Medeah  has  a second  time  destroyed  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Fort  Beghaz.  All  the  surrounding  tribes 
have  submitted.  Our  troops  return  because  there 
are  no  more  enemies  in  the  field.  All  the  heads  of 
the  tribe  Beni  Moussa  made  their  submission  yester- 
day in  Algiers.  The  east  seems  disposed  to  do  like- 
wise. Trade  is  getting  up  again: 

Morocco  and  the  United  States.  A letter  from 
Gibraltar,  dated  June  22d,  in  the  Madrid  journa., 
says:  “An  officer  of  the  American  squadron  having 
solicited  an  audience  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco 


plaints  of  two  agents  of  the  U.  States,  was  refused,  1 strations.  The  letter  add's,  that  a change  of  minis- 
' hough,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  terms  of  exquisite;  try  in  Turkey,  favorable  to  reform,  at  the  head  of 


politeness.  The  representative  of  England,  how-: 
ever,  had  an  audience  on  the  same  day,  the  motive  , 
of  which  is  not  known.  The  American  officer  im- 1 
mediately  embarked  on  board  a Spanish  vessel,  to 
eport  the  result  of  his  mission  to  commodore  Mor- 
gan.” 

RUSSIA. 

The  Augsburg  Gazette  states  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  June  20, 


which  will  be  Chosrew  Pacha,  and  in  which  Rescind 
Pacha  will  be  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  is  daily  ex- 
pected? 

Formal  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  colonel  led  to 
an  animated  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
pachas  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  would  take 
him  by  force,  to  which  the  colonel  replied,  pointing 
to  the  frigate.  ‘He  is  there,  go  and  lake  him  if  you 
We  learn  thatYhe’fa’rmers"  of  ta’xes  ««>•’  This  morning  we  learn  that  a dozen  of  sheiks 


on  liquids  have  advanced  150,000,000  to  the  emperor 
for  carrying  on  the  works  of  the  Moscow  railroad. 
Some  of  the  Russian  peasantry  do  not  as  yet  per- 
fectly understand  or  appreciate  the  ukase  that  regu- 
lates their  future  connexion  with  their  lords,  but  it  is 
untrue  that  any  disturbances  have  occurred  in  the 
empire  on  this  question. 

The  Wurtzburg  Gazette  of  July  4th  states  that 
the  rumor  of  the  detection  of  a conspiracy  in  Rus- 
sia is  not  confirmed;  but  we  are  assured  of  the  dis- 
covery of  traces  of  a secret  society.  The  emperor, 
it  is  said,  would  have  exiled  to  Siberia  many  mem- 
bers of  the  first  Russian  families. 

TURKEY. 

Correspondence  from  Constantinople  of  the  17th 
June,  announces  that  three  of  the  five  great  powers, 
viz:  Austria,  France,  and  England,  have  determined 
to  have  recourse  to  force  to  compel  Turkey  to  re- 
call the  present  governor  of  Syria,  and  to  protect 
equally  with  its  other  subjects,  the  Christians  of  Le- 
banon. Tha  conference  where  this  resolution  has 
been  entered  upon,  was  held  at  the  palace  of  the 
French  ambassador  at  Therapeia.  The  ambassadors 
of  England,  France,  and  Austria  successively  re- 
presented that  they  had  exhausted  all  honorable 
means  of  remonstrance.  The  divan  has  treated 
their  complaints  with  silent  contempt,  or  has  replied 
by  evasive  answers.  It  remains  only  to  abandon  the 
Christians  of  Syria  to  the  most  cruel  brutalities  and 
stain  the  Christian  name,  or  else  to  deliver  them  by 
force.  Austria,  France,  and  England  could  not 
adopt  the  first  course;  and  consequently  it  remains 
to  force  the  porte  to  fulfil  its  engagements  in  respect 
to  its  Christian  subjects.  The  ambassadors  of  Rus- 
sia and  Prussia  have  disapproved  of  this  course  without 
the  direct  and  positive  instructions  of  their  respec- 
tive courts.  Russia  fears  such  interference  might 
be  a precedent  in  respect  to  Poland.  The  grand 
powers  however  are  no  more  bound  in  virtue  of  the 
conventions  for  maintaining  the  liberties  of  Syria, 
than  all  Europe  is  bound  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  to  preserve  the  nationality  of  Poland.  The 
ambassadors  of  the  three  powers  have  not  been 
drawn  away  from  their  aim.  On  10th  June,  secret 
instructions  were  sent  to  Malta  ordering  it  was  sup- 
posed the  parade  of  imposing  naval  forces  before 
Beyroot.  The  present  grand  visir  Izzet  Pacha  has 
lost  the  confidence  cf  the  embassies,  and  sad  mea- 
sures may  be  expected  accordingly  from  him.  By 
the  last  news  from  Syria,  the  Albanians  were  over- 
running the  whole  country,  although  the  grand  visir 
had  given  his  word  to  the  English  ambassador  that 
the  Albanians  should  not  leave  the  walls  of  Acre. — 
Murder,  rapine,  and  infamous  violence  are  every 
day  being  committed  by  these  undisciplined  hordes.  It 
is  evident  that  the  Ottoman  Porte  is  a dec  ining  pow- 
er; while  the  rest  of  the  world  is  marching  on, 
Turkey  halts  with  one  hand  upon  the  sabre  and  the 
other  on  the  Koran. 

THE  EAST. 

The  British  steamer  Prometheus  reached  the  Turk- 
ish capitol  on  the  25th,  with  the  family  of  sir  Strat- 
ford Canning.  She  brought  the  intelligence  of  the 
events  that  had  taken  place  at  Tripoli,  and  which 
have  been  matter  of  much  excitement  at  Constan- 
tinople. Mehemet  Pacha,  the  newly  appointed  go- 
vernor of  that  regency,  was  put  to  sea  on  the  28th, 
with  a few  troops,  a frigate,  a corvette,  and  schooner. 
Other  troops  will  follow  in  transports. 

The  Greek  Patriarch  is  dead.  Gerrnanos,  arch- 
bishop of  Therapea,  has  been  elected  in  his  place. — 
His  nomination  will  probably  be  confirmed  by  the 
porte.  The  politics  of  the  new  prelate  are  probably 
Russian,  or  he  would  not  have  been  chosen. 

[ London  Herald,  of  the  16th. 

The  Augsburg  Gazette,  in  a Constantinople  letter 
of  the  15lli  ult.,  states — “That  on  the  lltli  a confe- 
rence of  the  representatives  of  the  five  great  powers 
was  held  at  the  residence  of  Baron  de  Bourqueney, 
the  representative  from  France,  in  which  sir  Strat- 
ford Canning  expressed  himseif  with  great  energy  as 
to  the  propriety  of  compelling  the  porte  to  do  justice 
to  the  Christians  of  Syria,  and  was  warmly  support- 
ed by  M.  de  Bourqueney  and  the  Austrian  ambassa- 
dor. The  Prussian  ambassador  is  stated  to  have  pro- 
mised his  concurrence,  but  the  itussian  charge  d’af- 
faires, M.  de  Titoff,  is  said  to  have  observed,  that 


for  the  purpose  of  representing  to  him  the  com- 1 the  moment  is  not  arrived  for  energetic  demon- 


have  also  taken  refuge  on  board  the  frigate,  having 
resisted.  Some  sheiks  have  been  arrested,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  Maronite  patriarch  being  in  danger,  ar- 
rangements are  making  to  protect  him  against  a coup 
de  main  of  the  Turks. 

VENEZUELA. 

The  correspondent  of  the  French  Courier  of  the 
United  States,  dated  Caraccas  6th  July,  1842,  writes: 

“I  am  pleased  to  state  that  Venezuela  has  enter- 
ed decisively  upon  the  right  path  and  therefore  can- 
not fail  to  make  if  not  a rapid,  at  least  a satisfactory 
progress.  It  is  the  conviction  here  that  the  new  states 
of  South  America  cannot  prosper,  unless  it  will  be 
able  to  establish  in  them  order  and  tranquility.  This 
is  the  conviction  of  all  enlightened  minds,  and  the 
masses  themselves  partake  of  it.  General  Paez 
above  all  wishes  peace  and  as  far  as  lies  in  his  pow- 
er it  will  not  be  disturbed.  It  is  in  fact  upon  the 
good  motives  of  this  influential  man,  that  the  tran- 
quillity and  happiness  of  Venezuela  will  still  for  a 
long  time  depend.  This  is  perhaps  grievous  in  one  as- 
pect, but  it  is  a fact  that  must  be  acknowledged  un- 
der pain  of  compromising  the  future  of  a country,  in 
which  circumstances  have  determined  that  one 
name  is  worth  an  army  and  one  will  should  weigh 
in  the  political  balance  as  much  as  the  will  of  all. — 
This  situation  of  Venezuela  is,  I admit,  exceptiona- 
ble; but  it  would  only  be  the  cause  of  regret,  if  it 
had  been  productive  of  evil.  This  influence,  I should 
say,  this  superiority,  of  one  chief  animated  however 
with  the  best  intentions,  is  the  realization  of  the 
wishes  that  have  always  been  formed  in  favor  of  the 
new  states  of  South  America,  which  will  only  pros- 
per, 1 repeat,  so  long  as  a firm  hand,  and  a powerful 
and  enlightened  will,  will  be  able  to  maintain  there 
order  and  tranquility.  In  his  last  message  to  the  le- 
gislative body  General  Paez  had  demanded  that  the 
mortal  remains  of  Bolivar  should  be  transported  to 
Caraccas,  his  native  city,  and  that  the  highest  honors 
should  be  rendered  on  the  occasion  to  the  memory  of 
that  great  citizen.  This  proposition,  as  was  readily 
foreseen,  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  people 
of  Venezuela  and  with  favor  by  congress,  which  has 
finally  voted  a law  for  this  purpose. 

Our  able  representative  here,  M.  David,  having 
learned  that  the  English,  who  seize  eagerly  upon  all 
opportunities  for  augmenting  their  influence  here  as 
elsewhere,  were-intendii  g to  offer  to  the  Venezuelan 
government,  whose  military  marine  consists  only  of 
a few  light  vessels,  one  of  their  frigates,  to  effect 
with  more  facility  and  solemnity  the  translation  of 
the  remains  of  the  Liberator,  has  thought  proper  in 
the  understanding  of  the  interests  of  our  relations 
with  this  republic,  to  take  the  initiative.  It  will  be 
a Venezuelan  vessel  which  will  bear  the  coffin  of  Boli- 
var, but  with  due  acknowledgment  they  have  accept- 
ed the  escort  of  the  tricolor  flag.  Thus,  by  the  well 
conceived  and  patriotic  movement  of  M.  David,  the 
English  will  not  play  the  chief  part  on  this  occasion; 
they  will  come  after  us,  and  it  is  us  that  they  will 
imitate.  The  1st  of  November  next  is  the  day 
fixed  upon  for  the  expedition  to  set  out  from 
Laguayra  for  Santa  Martha  where  were  deposited 
the  ashes  of  Bolivar.  It  will  return  about  the  15th 
of  December,  and  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month, 
the  grand  ceremony,  which  is  in  preparation  and  at 
which  will  figure,  I am  glad  to  hope,  the  proud  uni- 
form of  the  French  marine,  will  take  place  at  Carac- 
cas. You  will  doubtlessly  be  pleased  to  learn  (for 
you  are  no  more  English  than  I am)  that  according 
to  a recent  decision  of  congress  to  which  our  repre- 
sentative has  strenuously  given  his  influence  from  both 
political  and  commercial  considerations,  a light-house 
is  about  to  be  established  at  the  mouth  of  the  “Ame- 
rica,” at  the  same  point  of  Barima,  where  the  expe- 
dition of  Schomburg  planted  last  August  the  Hag  of 
Great  Britain.  Congress  voted  also  at  its  late  ses- 
sion funds  for  undertaking  grand  routes  of  com- 
munication and  the  completion  of  two  very  impor- 
tant roads,  from  Laguayra  to  Caraccas  and  from 
Porto  Cabello  to  Valencia.  I hope,  we  may  be 
able  to  travel  hence  to  Laguayra  by  carriage,  by 
the  close  of  next  year,  and  that  the  products  of 
this  rich  plain  may  thus  reach  the  coast  at  less  ex- 
pense and  more  expeditiously. 

We  are  to  have  next  October,  a new  presidential 
election.  There  are  three  candidates;  General  Doub- 
lene,  formerly  vice  president,  and  at  present  minis- 
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ter  of  war  and  marine;  M.  D.  B.  Urdaneja,  presi-  | 
■den*,  of  the  supreme  court;  and  M.  Santos  Miohelene,  | 
the  present  vice  president  of  the  republic.  General 
I'  utblene  stands  the  best  chance  and  is  the  friend 
c-  Paez,  who  in  his  retirement  will  doubtlessly  be 
more  powerful  than  at  the  head  ol  the  administra- 
tion. 

LATER. 

The  steamer  Columbia  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  ! 
1st  insl.  bringing  the  Liverpool  Mail  of  the  19th  Ju-  ; 
]y.  The  Britannia  reached  Liverpool  on  the  16th.  - 
Markets  remained  unaltered.  Funds  in  both  France 
and  England  had  recovered  from  the  depression  ex- 
perienced upon  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans. — I 
In  France  the  universal  expression  of  grief  is  now  j 
succeeded  by  high  toned  party  dissensions  as  to  the 
anticipated  regency.  A royal  ordinance  convokes 
the  chambers  for  the  26th  July,  with  a view  it  is  i 
said,  to  pass  a regency  bill,  and  that  that  will  be  the  j 
first  trial  of  strength.  The  ministerial  papers  an- 
nounce that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  king  and  go- ! 
vernment  to  have  the  duke  de  Nemours  appointed  |. 
regent.  The  opposition  are  in  favor  of  the  duchess  j 
of  Orleans  having  it.  M.  Thiers  is  said  to  have  es- 
poused her  cause. 

Six  men  were  killed  by  the  locks  erecting  at  Haw- 
ley giving  way.  Two  hundred  houses  and  nearly  all 
their  contents  had  been  destroyed  by  another  fire  at 
Bolschoe,  Pitieve.  A fire  at  Constantinople  on  the 
19th  June  destroyed  150  houses  and  reduced  1,000 
persons  to  ruin. 

From  the  manufacturing  districts  accounts  are 
truly  appalling.  The  difficulty  amongst  the  colliers 
and' in  the  pottery  districts  increase.  Troops  are 
pouring  in  to  suppress  them.  In  Manchester,  Leeds 
and  Stockport,  the  excitement  is  immense.  Some 
idea  of  the  state  of  things  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact  that  the  following  resolution  has  been  adopted 
at  a meeting  of  the  anti-corn  law  association  held  at 
Manchester: 

'■•Resolved,  That  believing  this  country  to  be  on  the 
eve  of  a revolution,  and  being  utterly  without  hope 
that  the  legislature  will  accord  justice  to  the  starv- 
ing millions,  a • requisition  be  forthwith  prepared, 
signed  and  forwarded  to  the  members  for  this  bo- 
rough, calling  upon  them  (in  conjunction  with  other 
liberal  members),  to  offer  every  opposition  and  im- 
pediment to  the  taxation  of  a prostrate,  people,  for 
the  purposes  of  a bread  taxing  aristocracy — that  the 
wheels  of  government  may  be  at  once  arrested, 
through  the  rejection  or  prevention  of  votes  of  sup- 
ply.” 

At  public  meetings  held  at  Leeds,  Liverpool  and 
a variety  of  other  places,  the  speakers  have  indulged 
in  a strain  of  language  of  the  mostylangerous  and  re- 
volutionary character. 

GERMANY. 

Dreadful  storm.  Berlin,  July  7.  On  the  5th  of  Ju- 
ly, about  six  in  the  afternoon,  a storm  from  the  west 
and  northwest  entirely  laid  waste  the  environs  of 
sixteen  villages  in  the  principality  of  Halborstadt 
and  the  county  of  Mansfield,  and  of  several  villages 
in  the  Dutchies  of  Anhalt  Dessau  and  Anhalt  Bam- 
burg.  The  hailstones  were  as  Jarge  as  pigeon’s  eggs, 
and  some  twice  that  size,  and  weighed  2 ounces. 
AUSTRIA. 

The.  Courier  de  Lyon,  of  the  19th  inst.  annoUnces 
a serious  disturbance  to  have  broken  out  at  Mantua 
between  the  Jews  and  Christians.  The  government 
was  obliged  to  interfere  by  force;  but  the  people  tore 
up  the  pavement  and  attacked  the  soldiers  wilh 
stones;  who  fired  on  the  multitude,  killing  fifty  per- 
sons and  wounding  many.  The  disturbances  still 
continued,  and  no  Jew  dared,to  make  his  appearance 
in  the  streets. 

CHINA. 

By  the  steamer  Great  Liverpool  from  Alexandria, 
we  have  received  private  letters  from  China,  which 
mention  the  return  of  sir  Henry  Pottinger  to  Hon^- 
Kong  from  Macao,  and  his  intention  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  north  in  ten  days,  and  proceed  with  it 
to  Pekin.  The  general  opinion  at  Macao  and  Hong 
Kong  was,  that  the  plenipotentiary  was  determined 
to  take  all  responsibility  upon  himself,  and  direct  the 
most  decisive  measures  to  be  adopted  to  bring  the 
war  to  a close  by  a simultaneous  attack  on  Pekin  by 
the  land  and  sea  forces.  3 


DIPLOMATIC.  M.  de  Bacourt,  the  respected 
mini:;.  -0f  France,  left  this  city  on  Sunday  last,  to 
e , . i on  a '.  'sit  of  leave,  lor  his  own  country,  ui- 
d i i end  we  regret  to  learn,  by  continued  ill  health. 
w,.  a, merely  unite  in  the  wishes  of  his  numerous 
friends  here  for  its  early  restoration. 

The  Chevalier  Adrian  Martini,  for  the  last  eight 
years  charge  d’affaires  of  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Holland,  having  been  appointed  by  his  sovereign  to 
reside  at  the  court  of  Denmark,  had  his  audience  of 
leave  of  the  president  on  Thursday  last,  and  has  left 
Washington  on  his  return  to  Europe.  We  cannot 
permit  so  deserving  a gentleman  to  close  his  long  re- 
sidence among  us  without  expressing  the  respectand 
good  wishes  which  we  know  to  be  sincerely  enter- 
tained for  him  at  the  seat  of  government,  where  lus 
amiable  disposition  and  unexceptionable  deportment 
will  cause  him  to  be  remembered  with  affectionate 
regard.  [Adit.  Int. 

M.  A.  De  Saligny  has  been  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor  by  the  king  of 
France,  as  a testimony  of  his  high  satisfaction  at  the 
manner  he  discharged  Lis  duties  as  charge  des  af- 
faires at  Texas. 

THE  BOUNDARY  AND  A DINNER.  The 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Union 
says:  I have  met.  with  a friend  who  has  given  me 

some  account  of  the  dinner,  at  the  dwelling  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  on  Saturday  (July  23)  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  settlement  of  the  northeastern  boundary 
question.  The  president,  the  whole  cabinet,  Lord 
Ashburton  and  suite,  Mr,  Fox  and  suite,  the  commis- 
sioners from  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  a few  sena- 
tors, and  those  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  north- 
eastern boundary  surveys,  then  in  the  city,  Major 
Graham  and  Captain  Talcott,  made  up  the  company. 
The  most  harmonious  and  peaceful  spirit  prevailed. 
Mr.  Webster  gave  as  a toast:  “Queen  Victoria!  long 
may  she  continue  to  reign  over  a prosperous  and  hap- 
py people.”  Lord  Ashburton  gave,  “The  president! 
perpetuity  to  the  institutions  of  the  United  States.” 
The  President  gave,  “The  commissioners!  blessed 
are  the  peacemakers.”  Mr.  Lawrence  gave,  “Lord 
Ashburton,  who  has  always  ‘ manifested  the  most 
friendly  sentiments  towards  the  United  States.” — 
Lord  Ashburton  said,  in  reply,  “That  at  his  time  of 
life  nothing  certainly  but  a strongregard  for  his  kins- 
men on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  a desire  to  see  re- 
moved all  causes  of  dispute  between  them  and  his 
countrymen  at  home,  so  that  nothing  might  remairt 
to  interrupt  the  friendly  regard,  and  a confidence 
that  a settlement  might  be  made  of  all  those  contro- 
versies which  every  honest  man  in  either  country 
would  approve,  could  have  induced  him  to  undertake 
such  a voyage  and  such  a task.” 

The  secretary  of  war  was  then  toasted  with  some 
pleasant  allusions  to  his  business  being  spoiled  by  the 
commissioners,  &c. 

NATIONAL  SYMPATHY.  On  the  annuncia- 
tion on  Saturday  of  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, the  French  warsteamer  G omer  fired  mourning 
guns  every  15  minutes,  which  were  answered  by  the 
fort  at  Governor's  Island  and  the  U.  S.  ship  North 
Carolina,  and  by  H.  B.  M,  ship  Warspite. 

The  Gomer  had  the  tri-colored  flag  at  half-mast, 
and  her  yards  a cock-bill,  in  opposite  directions,  on 
j the  fore  and  main-mast,  so  as  to  present  the  appear- 
ance, when  looking  at  the  ship  stem  on,  of  three 
cros  qes’  diminishing  >n  size  as  they  rose. 

The  U i :<-ed  Spates  ships  had  the  American  flag  at 
half-mast, "ana  French  tla3  als°  at  th,e  fore,  half 
mast.  The  Warsn,,  6 wore  h®rkflaS  and  ,the  French 
flag  in  the  same  manno.r"  American  flag  at 

Fort  Columbus  was  also  half  ‘ , 

The  funeral  service  was  celebrated  , e church 
of  St.  Peter,  in  Barclay  street,  by  M.  G.  ,l,aaae>  at 
9 o’clock,  and  the  French  residents  are  to  meet  d°" 
morrow  evening  at  Delmonico’s,  to  adopt,  in  concert 
with  the  consular  authorities,  and  the  French  naval 
officers,  some  fitting  testimonial  of  national  respect. 

[A".  F.  . firmer. 


partial;  either  soon  to  pass  away  or  affecting  only  a 
portion  of  the  land,  but  the  injury  ; the  same.  The 
wife  of  Cassar  was.to.be  without  suspicion,  and  re- 
publicanism should  be  equally  jealous  of  honor. — 
People  abroad  do  not  stop  to  distinguish  by  which 
member  of  the  national  family  they  have  been  de- 
frauded of  their  investments.  They  made  their 
loans  on  the  general  good  faith  and  character  of 
American  citizens,  and  though  but  a very  small  por- 
tion of  the  states  have  suffered  dishonor  by  any  false 
conduct,  yet  all  are  injured  by  suspicion.  Millions 
throughout  the  world,  the  oppressed  and  suffering  of 
every  degree,  are  looking  to  America  to  fulfil  the 
promise  of  her  revolution.  Upon  her  behaviour  de- 
pends not  indeed  the  existence  of  freedom,  for  that 
is  inextinguishable;  but  perhaps  long  ages  of  happi- 
ness or  misery  are  to  be  passed  by  many  nations  as 
America  is  true  or  false  to  her  creed. 

[AG  York  Union. 

THE  EXPENSES  OF  THE  NATION.  The  re- 
ceipts into  the  treasury  during  first  half  of  the  year 
1842,  as  far  as  astertained  on  the  20th  July,  1842,  by 
the  statament  is — 

From  customs,  $7,974,689  80 

From  lands,  705,000  00 

From  miscellaneous  sources,  54,145  32 

From  loan,  1,594,479  69 

From  treasury  notes,  8,490,536  15 

From  trust  funds,  148,662  15 


Total,  $18,967,513  02 

And  the  amount  of  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment the  first  half  of  the  year  1842. 

Civil  list,  miscellaneous,  and  foreign 

intercourse  $2,935,167  28 

Military  establishment,  3,620,347  57 

Naval  establishment,  3,039,512  73 

Interest,  &c.  of  the  public  debt,  164,231  77 

Reimbursement  of  interest  and  trea- 
sury notes,  6,921,065  01 

Trust  funds,  123,288  93 

$16,805,613  29 

Of  the  sum  received  from  customs,  $500,000  the 
secretary  states,  was  paid  in  treasury  notes  prior  to 
the  first  of  January  last,  will  not  appear  on  the  books 
of  the  Register  until  1842.  Some  of  the  moneys 
from  the  lands  were  also  received  in  1842. 

OFFICIAL. 

Treasury  notes  outstanding  August  1,  1842. 

Amount  outstanding  of  the  issues  prior  to  the  act 
of  January  31,  1842,  viz: 

Amount  as  per  records  ot  the 
office  $4,033,1  <7  SQ 

Cancelled  in  the^hands  of  the 

accQimjine:  officers  *25,370  vU 

dLLomiriing $4)0.G7;$02:  9J& 

Amount  ofpotes issued  under  _ co 

the  act  of  .31st  Jan.  1842  7,451,761  82 

Deduct  redee.  med  of  this  issue, 
viz:  Amou  nt 
entered  in  thA 
books  of  thit't 
office  $2,498,528  33 

In  the  hands  of 
die  accounting 
officers  57,221  21. 

• 2,555,749  54 


- ?4.89cv6P5  28 

| Treasury  department,  register's  office,  Au^'l  °mo  16 
. T.  L.  SMITH, 

, Register  of  the  treasury,  U.  S 

I THE  ARMY. 

I We  learn  from  New  Orleans  that  the  steamboat 
| Thomas  S.  Harney,  from  Cedar  Keys,  has  arrived  at 
! that  place,  having  on  board  one  hundred  and  eiirhf 

I I iC.nda  Indians,  among  whom  are  Halleck  Tustenue- 
gee  ana  *7  °*her  warriors,  on  their  way  to  Arkansas 
Maj.  Capers,  captani  panby  and  Dr.  Baily  are  in 
charge  of  the  Indians. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 

BY  AMD  WITH  THE  ADVICE  AND  CONSENT  OK  TIIE  SENATE. 

Charles  Mason  to  be  chief  justice,  T.  S.  Wilson 
and  Joseph  Williams,  to  be  associate  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  territory  of  Iowa,  their  former 
commissions  having  expired. 


CHARACTER  AT  STAKE.  “Look  at  the  hope 
of  the  fathers  and  see  the  degeneracy  of  the  sons,” 
would  be  the  language  of  a stranger  versed  in  the 
story  of  American  liberty,  who  hears  the  new  talk 
of  repudiation.  We  cannot  in  this  country  estimate 
the  value  of  American  example;  it  is  only  when  we 
are  abroad  in  Europe, sustaining  the  purity  and  honor 
ol  republicanism,  ils  very  breath,  and  are  met  by  an 
appeal  from  the  advocate  of  old  and  barbarous  insti- 
tutions to  some  discreditable  fact,  that  theblush  rises 
on  our  cheek,  and  we  feel  not  only  that  we  are  tem- 
porarily discomfited,  hut  that  the  cause  of  humanity 
has  received  a wound.  We  know  that  the  greatest 
charges  that  can  be  brought  against  us  as  a nation  are 


THE  NAVY. 

The  United  States  frigate  Potomac  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton on  the  31st  ultimo  from  the  Brazil  station.  She 
has  made  a good  run  home. 

United  States  sloop  of  war  Boston,  capt.  Lon°- 
sailed  from  Macao  or  vicinity  about  March  30th  for 
Manilla.  ’ 

The  United  States  sloop  of  war  Concord  from 
Norfolk,  sailed  from  Laguayra  on  the  10th  of  Tulv 
for  Carthagena. 

The  Pensacola  Gazette  of  the  IGth  instant  savs- 
“The  frigate  Macedonian  will  sail  in  a day  or  two 
for  the  United  States  of  North  America.  The  brie- 
, Dolphin  is  now  absent  on  a cruise;  the  sloop-of-wa* 
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Ontario  is  at  anchor  at  the  navy  yard,  and  two  French 
ships-of-war,  the  Brilliante.  and  the  Duuois,  are  to- 
reniain  iiere  during  the  summer  months.”  1 

The  United  States  brig  Boxer,  heut.  com.  Bulius, 
sailed  from  Port  Royal,  (Jamaica),  3d  inst.  for  Trini- 
dad de  Cuba. 

The  United  States  ship  Fairfield,  com.  Morgan, 
from  Algiers,  arrived  at  Gibraltar  15th  ultimo. 

Portsmouth  naval  station.  A greater  number 
of  men-of-war  have  been  built  at  Portsmouth  than 
any  other  harbor  in  the  country. 


Faulkland, 

Guns. 

54 

Launched. 

1690 

Bedford, 

32 

1696 

America, 

50 

' 1774 

Raleigh, 

32 

1776 

Ranger, 

18 

1777 

America, 

74 

1782 

Crescent, 

32 

1797 

Scammeil, 

14 

1797 

Portsmouth, 

24 

1798 

Congress, 

36 

1799 

Washington, 

74 

1814 

Porpoise, 

Concord, 

14 

1821 

18 

1828 

Congress, 

44 

1841 

these  may  be  added  the  Alabama,  74, 

and  Santee, 

44.  These  ships  are  still  on  the  stocks,  though  built 
and  finished  about  15  years. 

The  America  74  was  presented  by  the  Continental 
Congress  to  Louis  XVI.  king  of  France,  and  after- 
wards captured  by  the  British,  from  whose  model 
many  English  ships  were  built.  The  America,  50, 
was  built  by  colonel,  afterwards  governor  Langdon, 
and  her  original  model  in  mahogany,  about  three  feet 
long,  was  a few  years  since  presented  by  Mrs.  El- 
wyn,  his  daughter,  to  the  Portsmouth  Athenaeum, 
and  is  now  in  the  cabinet  of  that  institution. 

[JVeie  York  Union. 

STATES  OP  THE  UNION. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Biot  in  Philadelphia.  Conflicts  between  whites 
and  blacks.  The  well  known  inveterate  hostility  ex- 
isting between  the  laboring  whites,  and  colored  po' 


pulation  of  the  southern  section  of  the  city,  again  le(ie^.ec*  al  h*s  person.  The  blows  were  heard  to 

n f 1 o vxr  An  TVT  nn  o V loci'  onrl  n IRli  I3St 


of  the  rioters  were  taken  into  custody,  and  desperate 
and  sometimes  successful  efforts  were  made  by  the 
mob  to  rescue  them.  Towards  the  close  of  the  day 
the  mob  were  infuriated  by  the  discharge  of  a mus- 
ket from  a house  in  Bradford’s  alley,  occupied  by  co- 
lored people,  and  wounding  three  young  men;  the 
police  now  found  it  necessary  to  protect  the  negroes 
by  taking  them  into  custody;  one,  however,  was 
dragged  away  and  dreadfully  beaten;  and  another 
was  battered  with  sticks  and  staves,  the  officers 
themselves  being  crushed  to  the  earth  by  the  rush  of 
the  mob.  Another  colored  man  fled  from  the  fury 
of  the  whites  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  where  he  was 
assailed  by  a storm  of  missiles.  His  cries  for  mer- 
cy for  a moment  seemed  to  excite  the  pity  of  some 
and  “shame!  shame!”  was  heard  on  every  side.  A 
rope  was  then  thrown  him,  and  he  was  drawn  into 
the  house,  and  by  the  exertions  of  several  gentlemen 
the  mob  were  prevailed  upon  to  remain  without.  As 
the  police  were  taking  him  away,  however,  the  rio- 
ters made  a fierce  assault  upon  him,  but  were  repul- 
sed by  a portion  of  their  own  body;  a fight  ensued 
amongst  themselves,  and  the  negro  escaped  and  dart- 
ed into  another  house,  which  was  afterwards  barri- 
caded, and  the  colored  man  protected  from  further 
injury. 

Throughout  the  evening  the  tumult  was  continu- 
ed, and  ai  rests  were  occasionally  made  where  the 
storm  of  riot  was  most  violent.  Six  black  persons, 
badly  wounded,  were  brought  to  the  police  office, 
where  their  wounds  were  temporarily  dressed,  and 
the  worst  of  them  taken  to  the  hospital  for  further 
attention,  where  three  or  four  others  remained  dur- 
ing the  night  for  safety.  Mason,  supposed  to  be  the 
person  who  had  fired  and  wounded  some  of  the  crew 
was  found  by  officer  Wishner,  in  Lombard,  between 
7th  and  8th  sts.  He  requested  him  to  surrender  him- 
self to  his  keeping — that  he  would  take  him  out  the 
back  way,  and  thus  rescue  him  from  the  immense 
throng  of  persons  that  filled  the  street  in  front  cla- 
morous for  summary  vengeance  upon  his  person.  To 
this  expostulation  of  the  officer  the  black  resisted 
and  as  force  was  about  to  be  used  to  take  him,  the 
door  was  burst  open,  the  accused  hurled  headfore- 
most out  to  the  crowd,  and  before  his  feet  struck  the 
pavement,  a hundred  clubs  and  other  missiles  were 


broke  the  bounds  of  law  on  Monday  last,  and  a fear- 
ful riot  ensued. 

It  appears  that  the  colored  people  had  deter- 
mined to  make  a formal  display  in  celebration  of  the 
emancipation  of  their  brethren  in  the  British  West 
Indies.  Without  exactly  avowing  that  object,  they 
ostensibly  proposed  it  as  a temperance  procession. 


and  heavy  upon  him,  and  the  blood  flew  in 
every  direction.  He  could  make  no  resistance,  and 
after  a few  minutes  beating,  lie  was  dragged  along 
the  street,  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  covered  with 
blood,  and  to  all  appearance  dead.  The  crowd  fol- 
lowed after  in  an  immense  body,  hooting  and  hurra- 
ing in  exultation.  He  was  brought  by  the  officers  to 

x -f*  ~ „ A • i • 


for  the  parade — answering  to  the  anniversary  of  the 
event  alluded  to.  Amongst  those  banners,  one  in 
broad  letters  was  inscribed  “Liberty  or  Death”  ano- 
ther “Free  Trade  and  Sailors  Rights.”' 

When  the  procession  reached  Fourth  and  Plumb 


from  the  wharf,  and  by  the  time  they  had  passed 
half  of  the  second  square  towards  the  heart  of  the 
city,  the  crowd  pressed  on  so  close,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  quicken  their  pace,  which  was  soon 
heightened  to  a full  run,  the  mob  in  hot  pursuit,  loud 
in  threats  and  imprecations.  The  posse  of  the 
sheriff  ran  across  the  commons  to  Spruce  street,  but 
being  headed  off  at  Schuylkill,  Third  and  Spruce,  ran 
down  Third  to  Pine,  along  ■which  they  made  the  best 
of  their  way  to  the  city.  The  crowd  pursued  them 
to  Sixth  and  Pine,  where  a black  man  was  seen,  to 
attack  whom  called  them  off  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  sheriff’s  possse. 

The  mob,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  their 
victors,  returned  to  the  south  western  section  of  the 
city,  attacking  every  black  man  that  came  in  their 
way,  and  committing  many  other  outrages.  About 
noon  they  raced  a poor  negro  at  the  corner  of  Thir- 
teen and  Shippen  streets — caught  him,  and  beat  and 
frightened  him  almost  to  death.  The  police  officers 
suffered  in  many  cases  very  severely. 

To  add  to  the  difficulty  the  authority  of  the  mayor 
is  limited  to  the  city  bounds.  But  it  being  ascertain- 
ed that  the  county  commissioners  had  refused  to  pay 
their  sheriff’s  possee,  his  honor  immediately  called 
out  the  first  brigade  of  city  volunteers,  pledging 
himself  personally  to  the  amount  of  §1,000  to  pay 
expenses.  The  military  were  under  arms  by  three 
o’clock.  At  one  o’clock  the  councils  convened  and 
placed  §500  at  the  mayor’s  disposal.  The  decision, 
energy,  and  humanity  with  which  this  officer  seems 
to  have  acquitted  himself,  entitles  him  to  the  thanks 
of  the  community.  He  was  however  knocked  down 
during  the  evening  by  some  of  the  riotors,  whom  he 
was  endeavoring  to  disperse.  A great  number, 
whites  and  blacks,  of  those  arrested,  were  examined 
and  committed  by  the  police  during  the  day. 

About  a thousand  bayonets,  under  command  of 
determined  officers, ’remained  upon  post  during  the 
night,  and  kept  the  mob  down. 

Towards  evening  and  after  night  on  Monday  the 
colored  population  fled  in  the  utmost  terror  in  every 
possible  direction — some  escaping  into  Jersey,  some 
over  the  Market  and  Callowhilf  street  bridges  into 
the  country,  and  others  making  their  way  with  all 
the  haste  in  their  power  to  the  upper  liberties  and 
districts  of  Philadelphia.  Numbers  sought  refuge 
in  the  watch  houses — in  the  S.  E.  watch  house  alone 
seventy  females  were  confined  all  night.  Many  hid 
themselves  in  alleys  or  contrived  to  get  into  yards 
and  concealed  themselves  in  sheds  and  other  out- 
houses. The  negro  residents  up  town  barricaded  their 
doors  inside.  Large  bodies  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren of  color,  were  collected  on  the  meadows  below 
the  point  house. 


Banners,  however,  were  displayed  which  sufficiently  [ ^ie  P°^ce,  where,  after  dressing  his  wounds  and  ad- 
indicated  their  object  in  selecting  the  day  they  did  ministering  stimulants,  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
" ’ ’ ' ■ '■  " 1 aoie  to  be  removed  to  the  hospital.  His  head  and 

whole  person  are  dreadfully  cut  and  bruised,  and  his 
lite  is  in  a critical  situation. 

At  about  9 o’clock,  suddenly,  and  without  an  inti- 

* mation  that  the  building  had  been  entered,  a large 

streets,  in  the  district  of  Southwark,  it  was  attacked  i t°ur  story  edifice  in  Lombard  street,  near  Seventh, 
by  a volley  of  stones,  thrown  by  the  whites,  and  a kaown  as  ‘‘Smith’s  Hall,”  newly  erected  by  a weal- 

mischievous  boy  provoked  a fight  with  one  of  those  ‘ “'y  colored  man  named  Smitv.  „-n-  ,i:„ j 

in  the  procession,  a lad  of  about  equal  size,  which  | ?n  tire.  The  firemen 

was  the  origin  of  the  whole  serious  results  that  fol-  | their  efforts  were  confined  to  the  saving  of  buildings  ] answered  to  roJl  call,  't  here  was  an  immense  as- 
lowed.  The  black  boy  was  considerably  beaten  by  j surrounding  it,  and  in  less  than  a half  hour  the  walls  ■ semblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  the  camp 
the  white  one,  at  which  a black  man  struck  the  white  I tell,  crushing  a small  two  story  brick  house  next  ground  on  Sunday  the  3d,  when  divine  service  was 
boy  over  the  head,  and  then  a general  fight,  in  which  ■ door,  to  the  east,  and  knocking  out  its  walls.  This  ! performed  in  the  forenoon  by  the  rev.  J.  D.  Mat- 
thousands  took  part,  ensued — and  continued  during  j hall,  it  was  understood,  was  a substitute  for  “Penn-  ! thews,  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  Lexington,  and  in 
the  whole  day.  The  blacks  were  seriously  beaten  j sylvania  Hall,”  destroyed  several  years  ago,  and  sup-  ! the  afternoon  by  the  rev.  E.  Stevenson.  A still  lar- 
at  the  onset,  but  rallied  and  thrashed  the  whites. — j P°sed  to  be  devoted  to  the  same  purpose — the  discus-  ' Ser  concourse  attended  the  grand  parade  on  the  an- 
From  Fourth  and  Plumb  streets,  the  .crowd  of  both  j s*011  °t  abolition  questions.  It  was  entirely  destroy-  niversary,  when  the  troops  were  reviewed  by  the  go- 
colors  ran  to  Fifth  and  Shippen,  then  up  to  Sixth  111  less  than  an  hour — thousands  of  persons  stand-  vernor,  and  an  appropriate  oration  was  delivered  by 

ing  looking  at  the  destruction.  ' o.  _ j 

Before  this  fire  had  been  subdued 


KENTUCKY. 

A military  encampment  formed  with  the  double 
object  of  improving  discipline  and  celebrating  the 
anniversary  of  independence,  was  formed,  near  Lex- 
ington on  the  fourth  inst.  The  Artillery,  Light  In- 
iaritry.  Greys,  and  Grenadiers,  from  Lexington,  and 
the  Louisville  Guards,  the  Versailles  Artillery,  the 
Smith,  was  discovered  to  j Slampuy  Ground  Artillery,  and  the  Georgetown  Ar- 
hurried  to  the  spot,  but  tillery  reported  themselves  in  soldier  like  order  and 
to  the  saving  of  buildings  ! answered  to  roll  call.  There  was  an 


and  South,  fighting  with  clubs,  sticks,  stones,  brick- 
bats and  whatever  missiles  they  could  obtain,  until 


another  was 


they  reached  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Lombard  ! discovered  issuing  from  the  colored  Presbyterian 


streets,  within  the  precincts  of  the  city.  Some  of  the 
blacks  took  refuge  in  their  own  meeting  houses  in 
that  neighborhood,  and  their  procession  having  been 
dispersed,  the  whites  went  to  work  and  destroyed 
houses  and  property  indiscriminately,  so  that  they  be- 
longed to  or  were  occupied  by  blacks. 

During  the  fight  of  course  many  were  seriously  hurt. 

One  white  man  had  his  arm  broken  from  a blow  in- 
flicted by  a huge  club  in  the  hands  of  a black;  ano- 
ther white  man  was  stabbed  with  a knife  or  dirk  in 

the  eye;  a black  man,  named  Metcalf,  had  his  right  

eye  laid  open  by  a blow  from  the  weapon  of  a white,  1 lives.  They  were  horribly  beaten  and  cut,  and  but 


church,  in  St.  Mary  street,  which  had  been  quietly 
entered  and  fired.  This  building  was  also  destroyed. 

Alter  midnight  the  police  were  left  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  field. 

Next  morning  the  excitement  burst  out  anew  and 
extended  to  the  Schuylkill,  colliers,  laborers,  idlers, 
and  boys  crowded  every  corner;  most  of  them  Irish- 
men armed  with  shilelahs  and  clubs.  Two  black 
men  exhibited  themselves,  which  was  the  signal  for 
an  attack.  Both  were  set  upon  by  the  mob  in  the 
most  furious  manner,  and  barely  escaped  with  their 


and  some  fifteen  or  twenty  others  more  or  less  seri 
ously  injured.  The  most  desperate  of  the  blacks  was 
a deaf  and  dumb  man,  who  did  much  mischief,  and 
seriously  injured  several  whites  ere  he  was  arrested 
by  the  police. 

Persons  and  property  were  now  assailed — many, 
both  whites  and  blacks  were  dreadfully  injured,  be- 
fore the  latter  finally  gave  way  and  sought  safety  in 
flight  or  concealment.  Their  domiciles  were  then  at- 
tacked and  much  damage  sustained.  The  police  ar- 
rived^and  attempted  to  restore  order.  Some  twenty 


for  the  interference  of  Mr.  Dewey,  at  the  foot  of 
Walnut  street,  who  got  them  into  his  storehouse  and 
locked  them  up,  would  doubtless  have  been  killed. 

A messenger  was  sent  to  the  sheriff  for  aid.  The 
deputation  ol  that  officer,  under  charge  of  officer 
Saunders,  to  the  number  ot  about  sixty  persons, 
showed  themselves  upon  the  ground,  each  distin- 
guished by  a green  ribbon  tied  to  the  breast  of  his 
coat.  They  passed  along  Walnut  street  to  the  wharf, 
down  the  wharf  to  Pine,  the  belligerent  party  all  the 
while  increasing  in  numbers.  At  Pine,  they  turned 


Charles  S.  Morehead,  esq. 


ILLINOIS. 

The  Mormon  excitement  appears  to  increase. 
The  developements  which  may  be  gathered  from  the 
publications  of  the  slate,  are  truly  startling.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  prophet  of  the  sect,  Joseph  Smith,  and 
his  associates,  have  about  six  thousand  votes  under 
their  immediate  control,  sufficient  to  give  them  the 
balance  of  power  between  parties  in  the  state.  It 
is  alleged  that  they  have  found  out  how  to  make  a 
profitable  market  of  this  power.  At  the  presidential 
election  they  generally  voted  for  General  Harrison, 
but  at  the  last  election  they  supported  the  Van  Bu- 
ren  candidates.  They  are  now  accused  af  having 
contracted  to  support  the  same  party  at  the  election 
which  occurred  this  week,  in  consideration  of  which 
the  city  of  Nauvoo  had  a charter  granted  to  it  with 
very  extraordinary  powers.  The  predominance  of 
the  sect  is  secured  to  great  extent  indeed,  if  the  ver- 
sion of  the  charter  given  by  the  Sangamo  Journal  be 
correct.  It  states  that  they  are  authorised  to  punish 
any  violation  of  their  city  ordinances  by  imprison- 
ment for  life,  and  one  of  their  ordinances  prohibits 
any  one  from  speaking  disrespectfully  of  Smith,  un- 
der severe  penalties.” 
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Again,  “any  citizen  who,  in  passing  through  Nau- 
voo,  may  think  proper  to  speak  with  contempt  of 
Smith,  may  be  arrested,  ir ith  or  without  process,  and 
be  imprisoned  SIX  MONTHS,  or  compelled  to  pay 
a tine  of  FIVE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS!!”. 

Authority  is  given  for  the  establishment  of  a uni- 
versity, and  legislative  powers  conferred  upon  its 
officers  equal  to  those  possessed  by  the  legislature  it- 
self. Another  section  authorises  the  city  council  to 
“organize  the  inhabitants  of  said  city,  subject  to 
military  duty,  into  a body  of  independent  military 
men,  to  be  called  the  “Nauvoo  Legion,”  the  court 
martial  of  which  shall  be  composed  of  the  commis- 
sioned officers  of  said  Legion,  and  constitute  the  late 
making  power,  with  full  powep  and  authority  to  make, 
ordain,  establish  and  execute  all  such  laws  and  ordi- 
nances as  may  be  considered  necessary  for  the  bene- 
fit, government  and  regulation  of  said  Legion.” 

The  Journal  adds,  “Smith  has  been  appointed 
lieutenant  general — an  office,  never  before  held  but  by 
one  individual  in  this  country — Washington.  Under 
this  appointment,  he  claims  that  in  time  of  war  he  is 
the  head  of  the  army  of  the  United  States.” 

At  a military  parade  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  num- 
ber ol  troops  under  arms,  as  reported  to  the  Galena 
Advertiser  by  a gentleman  who  passed  through  Nau- 
voo on  that  day,  was  twenty-two  hundred. 

The  Mormons,  it  is  further  stated  however,  have 
concluded  to  have  a ticket  of  their  own,  and  they 
have  nominated  Adam  W.  Snyder  for  governor  of 
Illinois,  and  John  Moore,  for  lieutenant  governor. 
These  nominations,  it  is  said,  will  be  supported  by 
the  whole  sect.  It  is  further  stated  that  Smith  anti- 
cipates a requisition  upon  Gov.  Carlm  from  the  go- 
vernor of  Missouri,  for  his  person;  that  he  is  deter- 
mined not  to  be  given  up.  He  has  state  arms,  and 
is  prepared  to  use  them.  The  Mormons  say  their 
prophet  shall  not  be  taken  while  any  are  left  to  de- 
lend  him.  Meantime  Gen.  Bennett  has  published 
two  more  letters,  containing  what  he  calls  his  dis- 
closures. He  charges  Smith  with  murder  and  other 
crimes,  and  among  other  matters  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing affidavit. 

“State  of  Illinois,  ) 

Hancock  county,  $ sc‘ 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  Hiram  Kimball, 
an  alderman  of  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  Francis  M.  Hig- 
bee,  who  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  depe- 
seth  and  saith  that  Joseph  Smith  told  him,  that  John 

C.  Bennet  could  be  easily  put  aside  or  drowned,  and 

no  person  would  be  the  wiser  for  it,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  attended  to; — and  he  further  remarked  that  the 
sooner  this  was  done  the  better  for  the  church,  fear- 
ing, as  he  said,  that  Bennett  would  make  some  dis- 
closures prejudicial  to  said  Smith.  This  was  about 
the  time  of  Bennett’s  withdrawal  from  the  church — 
or  a short  time  before — and  further  this  deponeth 
saith  not.  Francis  M.  Higbee. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  this  30th  day  of  June,  A. 

D.  1842.  Hiram  Kimball,  alderman .” 

Another  affidavit,  signed  by  Melissa  Schindelle,  is 

published,  conlirming  a portion  of  Bennett’s  state- 
ment. Bennett  concludes  by  saying  that  he  is  going 
to  Missouri,  to  have  Joe  taken  to  justice,  and  then 
he  intends  to  proceed  to  New  York  and  publish  a 
history  of  the  saints.  Unfortunately,  this  Mormon 
business  has  been  so  mingled  with  political  allairs  in 
Illinois,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  whole  truth. 

Later.  Disappearance  of  elder  Orson  Pratt! 
The  Warsaw  Signal,  a paper  published  near  Nauvoo, 
states  that  information  had  been  received  at  Warsaw, 
of  the  sudden  disappearance  of  elder  Orson  Pratt,  a 
prominent  Mormon.  He  left  a paper  stating  that  his 
disappearance  was  caused  by  Joe  Smith’s  treatment 
of  his  wife,  and  by  some  wrong  doing  in  the  church. 
He  confirms  General  Bennett’s  statement  relative  to 
Joe  Smith’s  attempt  to  seduce  Mrs.  Pratt.  It  was 
supposed  by  some  in  Nauvoo,  that  he  had  committed 
suicide,  and  about  500  persons  were  out  in  search  of 
him. 


PRESIDENTIAL,  1844. 


J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

The- Washington  correspondent  of  the  U.  S.  Ga- 
zelle, writes  on  the  23d  inst.  “Among  the  curious 
matters  that  1 have  heard  reported  in  the  metropo- 
lis, is  the  strong  attempt  recently  made,  and  now 
avowed,  to  have  Mr.  Calhoun  the  nominee  of  the 
loco  foco  party.  A caucus  has  been  held,  and  circu- 
lars issued,  to  call  upon  the  leading  loco  focos  in  the 
dilferent  states  to  rally  for  Mr.  Calhoun.  I have  not 
seen  one  of  these  circulars,  but  I understand  that' 
they  have  already  been  despatched.  The  success  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  friends  will  be  the  signal  for  a 
rally  lor  southern  interests,  but  I doubt  whether  he 
can  succeed.  Mr.  Van  Burcn  appears  to  have  the 
voice  from  the  Hermitage.  Still  the  effort  is  being 
made,  and  you  will  soon  see  the  result.” 


A Boston  paper  states  that  Mr.  Calhoun  has  writ- 
ten that  he  intends  to  be  a candidate.  The  Rich- 
mond Enquirer  pronounces  both  those  tales  as  false. 
Many  of  the  southern,  and  especially  the  leading 
South  Carolina  journals  are  now  constantly  publish- 
ing articles  in  favor  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  a candidate 
for  the  next  presidency. 

GENERAL  SCOTT. 

The  Scott  Pennsylvania  convention  assembled  at 
Harrisburg  on  the  26th  ult.  Delegates  from  ten 
counties  and  from  Philadelphia  city,  attended.  They 
principally  consisted  of  the  anti-masons,  and  Tha- 
deus  Stevens  was  a prominent  member.  The  Tele- 
graph says:  “The  convention  was  more  numerous 
than  any  convention  favorable  to  Harrison  before  he 
had  been  a candidate  for  the  presidency.”  A letter 
from  Gen.  Scott,  dated  the  15th  July,  in  reply  to 
some  question  put  to  him  by  some  of  his  friends  in 
Harrisburg,  says:  “that  in  his  opinion,  it  is  not  only 
the  duty  of  an  executive  officer  in  an  elective  gov- 
ernment ‘to  appoint  to  office  persons  of  that  general 
party  which  elected  him — but  I am  of  opinion,  that 
the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  if  any,  ought  to 
be  exceedingly  rare.’  He  also  declares  himself  in 
favor  of  countervailing  retaliatory  duties  at  home, 
‘until  the  other  great  commercial  nations  can  be 
forced  to  practice  upon,  as  well  as  to  propagate  in 
speeches  and  writings  the  liberal  doctrines.’  ” 

J.  BUCHANAN. 

The  “democratic”  convention  which  met  at  Har- 
risburg on  the  23d  March  last,  appointed  a commit- 
tee for  the  purpose,  who  have  now  issued  an  address, 
urging  the  claims  of  James  Buchanan,  esq.  to 
the  next  presidency — and  recommending  that  a state 
convention  beheld  at  Harrisburg,  on  the  8th  Janua- 
ry next. 

MARTIN  VAN  BUREN. 

The  ex-president,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  has  returned 
to  his  residence  at  Kinderhook,  by  way  of  the  lakes, 
having  been  very  cordially  received  and  entertained 
during  his  extensive  tour,  without  respect  to  parties. 
He  spent  some  time  with  ex-president  Jackson,  at 
the  Hermitage,  and  with  Henry  Clay,  at  Ashland; 
was  publicly  entertained  at  St.  Louis,  and  many  oth- 
er places  in  his  route.  We  have  met  with  no  public 
expression  of  his  friends  by  way  of  nomination  for 
the  next  presidency  as  yet,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  is  looked  upon  by  a large  proportion  of  his 
former  supporters,  as  being  of  course  their  candidate. 

HENRY  CLAY. 

The  whig  papers  very  generally  throughout  the 
country,  are  hoisting  the  Clay  flag.  Several  whig 
state  conventions  have  nominated  him,  amongst 
them,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Maine,  and  Dela- 
ware. Several  other  state  conventions  are  notified  to 
assemble  shortly — numerous  minor  conventitfhs  in 
various  directions  have  named  Mr.  Clay  as  their  fa- 
vorite. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

Although  no  actual  nomination  has  been  made  and 
the  expressions,  letters,  and  toasts  uttered  by  Mr. 
Tyler  during  the  campaign  of  1 840,  in  favor  of  the 
one  term  principle  are  reiterated  by  those  opposed  to 
him  as  proof  that  he  will  not  be  a candidate  for  re- 
election,  yet  meetings  have  been  called  in  several 
of  the  principal  cities,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  &c.,  at  which  resolutions  have  been 
adopted  approbatory  of  his  administration  and  look- 
ing it  is  supposed  to  his  being  again  a candidate. 


REVOLUTION AR  Y REMINISCENCES. 


The  following  communication  from  one  amongst 
the  prominent  men  of  “seventy-six,”  sketching  live- 
ly incidents  and  outlines  of  characters  connected 
with  the  origin  of  the  American  revolution,  was 
written  to  the  first  editor  of  the  National  Register. 
It  was  obligingly  handed  to  us  some  time  since,  and 
ought  to  have  appeared  earlier.  Both  the  writer  and 
he  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  as  well  as  all  of  whom 
it  treats,  have  passed  from  the  stage  of  action.  They 
have  left  works  behind  them,  however,  which  will 
endure  beyond  the  age  of  granite  monuments. 

Quincy,  February  13,  1818. 

Mr.  Niles:  The  American  revolution  was  not  a 
common  event.  Its  effects  and  consequences  have 
already  been  awful  over  a great  part  of  the  globe. 
And  when  and  where  are  they  to  cease? 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  the  American  revolu- 
tion? Do  we  mean  the  American  war?  The  revo- 
lution was  effected  before  the  war  commenced.  The 
revolution  was  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple. A change  in  their  religious  sentiments  of  their 
duties  and  obligations.  While  the  king,  and  all  in 
i authority  under  him,  were  believed  to  govern,  in 


justice  and  mercy  according  to  the  laws  and  consti- 
tutions derived  to  them  from  the  God  of  nature,  and 
transmitted  to  them  by  their  ancestors — they  thought 
themselves  bound  lo  pray  for  the  kirtfjand  queen  and 
all  the  royal  family,  and  all  in  authority  under  them, 
as  ministers  ordained  of  God  for  their  good.  But 
when  they  saw  those  powers  renouncing  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  authority,  and  bent  upon  desl ruction  of  all 
the  securities  of  their  lives,  liberties  and  properties, 
'hey  thought  it  their  duty  to  pray  for  the  continental 
congress  and  all  the  thirteen  state  congresses,  &c. 

There  might  be,  and  there  were  others,  who 
thought  less  about  religion  and  conscience,  hut  had 
certain  habitual  sentiments  of  allegiance  and  loyalty 
derived  from  their  education;  but  believing  allegi- 
ance and  protection  to  be  reciprocal,  when  protec- 
tion was  withdrawn,  they  thought  allegiance  was 
dissolved. 

Another  alteration  was  common  to  all.  The  peo- 
ple of  America  had  been  educated  in  an  habitual 
affection  for  England  a3  their  mother-country;  and 
while  they  thought  her  a kind  and  tender  parent, 
(erroneously  enough,  however,  for  she  never  was 
such  a mother,)  no  affection  could  be  more  sincere. 
But  when  they  found  her  a cruel  Beldam,  willing, 
like  lady  Macbeth,  to  “dash  their  brains  out,”  it  is 
no  wonder  if  their  filial  affections  ceased  and  were 
changed  into  indignation  and  horror. 

This  radical  change  in  the  principles,  opinions,  senti- 
ments and  affections  of  the  people,  ivas  the  real  American 
revolution. 

By  what  means  this  great  and  important  altera- 
tion in  the  religious,  moral,  political  and  social  cha- 
racter df  the  people  of  thirteen  colonies,  all  distinct, 
unconnected  and  independent  of  each  other,  was  be- 
gun, pursued  and  accomplished,  it  is  surely  interest- 
ing to  humanity  to  investigate  and  perpetuate  to 
posterity. 

To  this  end  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  young 
gentlemen  of  letters  in  all  the  states,  especially  in 
the  thirteen  original  states,  would  undertake  the  la- 
borious, but  certainly  interesting  and  amusing  task, 
of  searching  and  collecting  all  the  records,  pam- 
phlets, newspapers,  and  even  handbills,  which  in 
any  way  contributed  to  change  the  temper  and  views 
of  the  people,  and  compose  them  into  an  independent 
nation. 

The  colonies  had  grown  up  under  constitutions  of 
government,  so  different,  there  was  so  great  a varie- 
ty of  religions,  they  were  composed  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent nations,  their  customs,  manners  and  habits 
had  so  little  resemblance,  and  their  intercourse  had 
been  so  rare,  and  their  knowledge  of  each  other  so 
imperfect,  that  to  unite  them  in  the  same  principles 
in  theory,  and  the  same  system  of  action  was  cer- 
tainly a very  difficult  enterprize.  The  complete  ac- 
complishment of  it  in  so  short  a time  and  by  such 
simple  means,  was  perhaps  a singular  example  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Thirteen  clocks  were  made 
to  strike  together;  a perfection  of  mechanism  which 
no  artist  had  ever  before  effected. 

In  this  research,  the  glorioroles  of  individual  gen- 
tlemen and  of  separate  states  is  of  little  consequence. 
The  means  and  the  measures  are  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  investigation.  These  may  be  of  use  to  pos- 
terity, not  only  in  this  nation,  but  in  South  America, 
and  all  other  countries.  They  may  teach  mankind 
that  revolutions  are  no  trifles;  that  they  ought  never 
to  be  undertaken  rashly;  nor  without  deliberate  con- 
sideration and  sober  reflection;  nor  without  a solid, 
immutable,  eternal  foundation  of  justice  and  huma- 
nity; nor  without  a people  possessed  of  intelligence 
fortitude  and  integrity  sufficient  to  carry  them  with 
steadiness,  patience,  and  perseverance,  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  fiery  trials  and  me- 
lancholy disasters  they  may  have  to  encounter. 

The  town  of  Boston  early  instituted  an  annual 
oration  on  the  fourth  of  July,  in  commemoration  of 
the  principles  and  feelings  which  contributed  to  pro- 
duce the  revolution.  Many  of  those  orations  I have 
heard,  and  all  that  I could  obtain  I have  read.  Much 
ingenuity  and  eloquence  appears  upon  every  subject 
except  those  principles  and  feelings.  That  of  my 
honest  and  amiable  neighbor,  Josiah  Quincy,  appear- 
ed to  me,  the  most  directly  to  the  purpose  of  the  in- 
stitution. Those  principles  and  feelings  ought  to  be 
traced  back  for  two  hundred  years,  and  sought  in  the 
history  of  the  country  from  the  first  plantations  in 
America.  Nor  should  the  principles  and  feelings  of 
the  English  and  Scotch  towards  the  colonies,  through 
that  whole  period  ever  be  forgotten.  The  perpetual 
discordance  between  British  principles  and  feelings, 
and  those  of  America,  the  next  year  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  French  power  in  America,  came  to  a 
crisis,  and  produced  an  explosion. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  annihilation  of  the  French 
dominion  in  America,  that  any  British  ministry  had 
dared  to  gratify  their  own  wishes,  and  the  desire  of 
the  nation,  by  projecting  a formal  plan  for  raising  a 
national  revenue  from  America  by  parliamentary 
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taxation.  The  first  great  manifestation  of  this  de- 
sign, was  by  the  the  order  to  carry  into  strict  execu- 
tions those  acts  of  parliament  which  were  w'ell  known 
by  the  appellation  of  the  acts  of  trade,  which  had  lain 
a dead  letter,  unexecuted  for  half  a century,  and 
some  of  them  I believe  for  nearly  a whole  one. 

This  produced,  in  1760  and  1761,  an  awakening 
and  a revival  of  American  principles  and  feelings, 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  went  on  increasing  till  in 
1775,  it  burst  out  in  open  violence,  hostility,  and 
fury. 

The  characters,  the  most  conspicuous,  the  most 
ardent  and  influential  in  this  revival,  from  1760  to 
1766,  were — first  and  foremost,  before  all,  and  above 
all,  James  Otis;  next  to  him  was  Oxenbridge 
Thatcher;  next  to  him  Samuel  Adams;  next  to  him 
John  Hancock;  then  Dr.  Mayhew,  then  Dr.  Cooper 
and  his  brother.  Of  Mr.  Hancock’s  life,  character, 
generous  nature,  great  and  disinterested  sacrifices, 
and  important  services,  if  I had  forces,  1 should  be 
glad  to  write  a volume.  But  Ibis  1 hope  will  be  done 
by  some  younger  and  abler  hand.  Mr.  Thatcher, 
because  his  name  and  merits  are  less  known,  must 
not  be  wholly  omitted.  This  gentleman  was  an  emi- 
nent barrister  at  law,  in  as  large  practice  as  any  one 
in  Boston.  There  was  not  a citizen  of  that  town 
more  universally  beloved  for  his  learning,  ingenuity, 
every  domestic  and  social  virtue^  and  conscientious 
conduct  in  every  relation  of  life.  His  patriotism 
was  as  ardent  as  his  progenetors  had  been  ancient 
and  illustrious  in  this  country.  Hutchinson  often 
said,  “Thatcher  was  not  born  a plebeian,  but  he  was 
determined  to  die  one.”  In  May,  1763,  I believe, 
he  was  chosen  by  the  town  of  Boston,  one  of  their 
representatives  in  the  legislature,  a colleague  with 
Mr!  Otis,  w'ho  had  been  a member  from  May,  1761, 
and  he  continued  to  be  re-elected  annually  till  his 
death  in  1765,  when  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  was  elect- 
ed to  fill  his  place  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Otis,  then 
attending  the  congress  at  New  York.  Thatcher  had 
long  been  jealous  of  the  unbounded  ambition  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  but  when  he  found  him  not  content  with 
the  office  of  lieutenant  governor,  the  command  of 
the  castle  and  its  emoluments,  of  judge  of  probate 
for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  a seat  in  his  majesty’s 


vers,  and  all  their  connections,  dependants, adherents, 
shoelickers,  entirely  devoted.  He  asserted  that  they 
were  all  engaged,  with  all  the  crown  officers  in 
America,  and  the  understrappers  of  the  ministry  in 
England,  in  a deep  and  treasonable  conspiracy  to  be- 
tray the  liberties  of  their  country,  for  their  own  pri- 
vate, personal,  and  family  aggrandisement.  His 
phili ppicks  against  the  unprincipled  ambition  and 
avarice  of  all  of  them,  but  especially  of  Hutchin- 
son, were  unbridled;  not  only  in  private,  confiden- 
tial conversations,  but  in  all  companies  and  on  all 
occasions.  He  gave  Hutchinson  the  soubriquet  of 
“Summa  Potestatis,”  and  rarely  mentioned  him  but 
by  the  name  of  “Summa.”  His  liberties  of  speech 
were  no  secrets  to  his  enemies.  I have  sometimes 
wondered  that  they  did  not  throw  him  over  the  bar, 
as  they  did  soon  afterwards,  Major  Hawley.  For 
they  hated  him  worse  than  they  did  James  Otis  or 
Samuel  Adams,  and  they  feared  him  more — because 
they  had  no  revenge  for  a father’s  disappointment  of 
a seat  on  the  superior  bench  to  impute  to  him  as 
they  did  to  Otis;  and  Thatcher’s  character  through 
life  had  been  so  modest,  decent,  unassumiug — his 
morals  so  pure,  and  his  religion  so  venerated,  that 
they  dared  not  attack  him.  In  his  office  were  edu- 
cated to  the  bar  two  eminent  characters,  the  late 
judge  Lowell  and  Josiah  Quincy,  aptly  called  the 
Boston  Cicero.  Mr.  Thatcher’s  frame  was  slender, 
his  constitution  delicate.  Whether  his  physicians 
overstrained  his  vessels  with  mercury,  when  he  had 
the  small  pox  by  inoculation  at  the  castle,  or  whe- 
ther he  was  overplied  by  public  anxieties  and  exer- 
tions, the  small  pox  left  him  in  a decline  from  which 
he  never  recovered.  Not  long  before  his  death  he 
sent  for  me  to  commit  to  my  care  some  of  his  busi- 
ness at  the  bar.  I asked  him  whether  he  had  seen 
the  Virginia  resolves:  “Oh  yes. — They  are  men! 
They  are  noble  spirits!  It  kills  me  to  think  of  the 
lethargy  and  stupidity  that  prevails  here.  I long  to 
be  out.  1 will  go  out,  I will  go  out.  I will  go  in- 
to the  court,  and  make  a speech  which  shall  be  read 
after  my  death  as  my  dying  testimony  against  this 
infernal  tyranny  they  are  bringing  upon  us.”  Seeing 
the  violent  agitation  into  which  it  threw  him,  I 
changed  the  subject  as  soon  as  possible,  and  retired. 


just  apprehension  that  bishops  and  diocesses  and 
churches,  and  priests  and  tythes,  were  to  be  impos- 
ed upon  us  by  parliament.  It  was  known  that  nei- 
ther king  nor  ministry  nor  archbishops  could  appoint 
bishops  in  America  without  an  act  of  parliament; 
and  if  parliament  could  tax  us  they  could  establish 
the  church  of  England  with  all  its  creeds,  articles, 
tests,  ceremonies  and  tythes,  and  prohibited  all  other 
churches  as  conventicles  and  schism^ shops.  Nor 
must  Mr.  Cushing  be  forgotten.  His  good  sense  and 
sound  judgment,  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  his 
universal  good  character,  his  numerous  friends  and 
connections,  and  his  continual  intercourse  with  all 
sorts  of  people,  added  to  his  constant  attachment  to 
the  liberties  of  his  country,  gave  him  a great  and 
salutary  influence  from  the  beginning  in  1760. 

Let  me  recommend  these  hints  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Mr.  Wirt,  whose  life  of  Mr.  Henry  1 have 
read  with  great  delight.  I think,  that  after  mature 
investigation  he  will  be  convinced  that  Mr.  Henry 
did  not  give  the  first  impulse  to  the  ball  “of  inde- 
pendence,” and  that  Otis  Thatcher,  Samuel  Adams, 
Mayhew,  Hancock,  Cushing,  and  thousands  of  oth- 
ers were  labouring  for  several  years  at  the  wheel 
before  the  name  of  Mr.  Henry  was  heard  beyond 
the  limits  of  Virginia. 

If  you  print  this,  I will  endeavor  to  send  you  some- 
thing concerning  Samuel  Adams,  who  was  destined 
to  a longer  career,  and  to  add  a more  conspicuous, 
and,  perhaps,  a more  important  part  than  any  other 
man.  But  his  life  would  require  a volume.  If  you 
decline  printing  this  letter,  I pray  to  return  it  as 
soon  as  possible  to 

Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Mr.  Miles.  JOHN  ADAMS. 


council  in  the  legislature,  his  brother-in-law,  secre- ! He  had  been  confined  for  some  time.  Had  he  been 


tary  of  state  by  the  king’s  commission,  a brother  of 
that  secretary  of  state  a judge  of  the  superior  court 
and  a member  of  council,  now  in  1760  and  1761,  so- 
liciting and  accepting  the  office  of  chief  justice  of 
the  superior  court  of  judicature,  he  concluded  as 
Mr.  Otis  did,  and  as  every  other  enlightened  friend 
of  his  country  did,  that  he  sought  that  office  with 
the  determined  purpose  of  determining  all  causes  in 
favor  of  the  ministry  at  Saint  James’s  and  their  ser- 
vile parliament. 

His  indignation  against  him  henceforward,  to  1765, 
when  he  died,  knew  no  bounds  but  truth.  I speak 
from  personal  knowledge  and  with  candor.  For, 
from  1758  to  1765,  I attended  every  superior  and  in- 
ferior court  in  Boston,  and  recollect  notone  in  which 
he  did  not  invite  me  home  to  spend  evenings  with 
him,  when  he  made  me  converse  with  him  as  well  as 


abroad  among  the  people  he  would  not  have  com- 
plained so  pathetically  of  the  “lethargy  and  stu- 
pidity that  prevailed,”  for  town  and  country  were 
all  alive;  and  in  August  became  active  enough,  and 
some  of  the  people  proceeded  to  unwarrantable  ex- 
cesses, which  were  more  lamented  by  the  patriots 
than  by  their  enemies.  Mr.  Thatcher  soon  died, 
deeply  lamented  by  all  the  friends  of  their  country. 

Another  gentleman  who  had  great  influence  in  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  was  Dr.  Jonathan 
Mayhew,  a descendant  of  the  ancient  governor  of 
Martha’s  Vineyard.  This  divine  had  raised  a great 
reputation,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a volume  of  seven  sermons  in  the  reign 
of  king  George  the  second,  1749,  and  by  many  other 
writings,  particularly  a sermon  in  1750,  on  the  13th 
January,  on  the  subject  of  passive  obedience  and 


BENJAMIN  BARTON, 


I could  on  ail  subjects  of  religion,  morals,  law,  poli-  ] non-resistance;  in  which  the  saintship  and  martyr- 
tics,  history,  philosophy,  belles-lettres,  theology,  my-  dom  of  king  Charles  the  first  are  considered,  season- 


thology,  cosmogony,  metaphysics,  Locke,  Clark 
Leibnitz,  Bolingbroke,  Berkley,  the  pre-established 
harmony  of  the  Universe,  the  nature  of  matter  and 
spirit,  and  the  eternal  establishment  of  coincidences 
between  their  operations;  fate,  foreknowledge  abso- 
lute— and  we  reasoned  on  such  unfathomable  sub- 
jects as  high  as  Milton’s  gentry  in  Pandemonium; 
and  we  understood  them  as  well  as  they  did,  and  no 
better.  To  such  mighty  mysteries  he  added  the  news 
of  the  day,  and  the  tittle  tattle  of  the  town.  But 
his  favorite  subject  was  politics,  and  the  impending 
threatening  system  of  parliamentary  a taxation  and 
universal  government  over  the  colonies.  On  this 
subject  he  was  so  anxious  and  agitated,  that  I have 
no  doubt  it  occasioned  his  premature  death.  From 
the  time  when  he  argued  the  question  of  writs  of 
assilance  to  his  death,  he  considered  the  king,  minis- 
try, parliament,  and  nation  of  Great  Britain  as  de- 
termined to  new  model  the  colonies  from  the  foun- 
dation; to  annul  all  their  charters,  to  constitute  them 
all  royal  governments;  to  raise  a revenue  in  Ameri- 
ca by  parliamentary  taxation;  to  apply  that  revenue 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  governors,  judges  and  all  other 
crown  officers;  and,  after  all  this,  to  raise  as  large  a 
revenue  as  they  pleased  to  be  applied  to  national 
purposes  at  the  exchequer  in  England;  and  farther, 
to  establish  bishops  and  the  whole  system  of  the 
church  of  England,  tythes  and  all,  throughout  all 
British  America.  This  system,  he  said,  if  it  was  suf- 
fered to  prevail  would  extinguish  the  flame  of  liber- 
ty all  over  the  world;  that  America  would  be  em- 
ployed as  an  engine  to  batter  down  all  the  miserable 
remains  of  liberty  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
where  only  any  semblance  of  it  was  left  in  the  world. 
To  this  system  he  considered  Hutchinson,  the  di- 


ed with  wit  and  satire,  superior  to  any  in  Swift  or 
Franklin.  It  was  read  by  every  body,  celebrated  by 
friends,  and  abused  by  enemies.  During  the  reigns  ! 
of  king  George  the  first  and  king  George  the  se-  | 
cond,  tlie  reigns  of  the  Stewarts  the  two  Jameses,  ! 
and  the  two  Charleses  were  in  general  disgrace  in 


ONE  OF  THE  EARLY  SETTLERS  OF  WEST- 
ERN NEW  YORK. 

It  is  one  of  the  happy  peculiarities  of  a republic 
like  ours,  that  instead  of  possessing,  as  is  the  case 
generally  under  monarchies,  a very  few  distinguish- 
ed men,  whose  actions  constitute  the  history  of  the 
nation,  our  history,  at  least  up  to  this  time,  is  told 
in  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our  citizens,  though  no 
one  of  them  of  overweaning  superiority  though  each 
is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  community,  a com- 
ponent part  of  the  republic.  Hence,  in  the  memo- 
ries of  our  pioneers  we  gather  the  true  character 
and  incidents  of  our  early  settlements.  From  the 
lives  and  correspondence  of  the  patriots  of  the  revo- 
lution, we  catch  the  true  spirit  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived.  The  most  interesting  impress  of  any  age 
is  derived  by  tracing  the  efforts  of  its  enterprizing 
men.  It  is  wholesome,  too,  to  take  lessons  from 
their  experience,  and  diffuse  instruction  from  their 
examples.  The  memoirs  of  patriots  are  the  most 
precious  relics  of  a republic. 

These  reflections  were  induced  by  meeting  with 
an  obituary  notice  of  the  late  Benjamin  Barton,  esq. 
of  Lewistown,  New  York,  whose  memory  deserves 
to  be  cherished  and  perpetuated.  The  notice  reach- 
ed us  in  the  columns  of  the  Rochester  Evening  Post, 


England.  In  America  they  had  always  been  held  in  j of  the  5th  ult.  whose  editor  inserts  it  under  the  cap 
abhorrence.  The  persecutions  and  cruelties  suffer-  ! 


ed  by  their  ancestors  under  those  reigns,  had  been 
transmitted  by  history  and  tradition,  and  Mayhew, 
seemed  to  be  raised  up  to  revive  all  their  animosity 
against  tyranny,  in  church  and  state,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  destroy  their  bigotry,  fanaticism  and  incon- 
sistency. David  Hume’s  plausible,  elegant,  fascinat- 
ing and  fallacious  apology,  in  which  he  varnished 
over  the  crimes  of  the  Steuarts,had  not  then  appear- 
ed. To  draw  the  character  of  Mayhew  would  be  to 
transcribe  a dozen  volumes.  This  transcendant  ge- 
nius threw  all  the  weight  of  his  great  fame  into  the 
scale  of  his  country  in  1761,  and  maintained  it  there 
with  zeal  and  ardor,  till  his  death  in  1766.  In  1763, 
appeared  the  controversy  between  him  and  Mr. 
Apthorp,  Mr.  Caner,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  archbishop 
Seeker,  on  the  charter  and  conduct  of  the  society 
for  propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts.  To  form 
a judgment  of  this  debate,  I beg  leave  to  refer  to  a 
review  of  the  whole,  printed  at  the  time,  and  writ- 
ten by  Samuel  Adams,  though  by  some,  very  absurd- 
ly and  erroneously  ascribed  to  Mr.  Apthorp.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  it  will  be  found  a model  of  candor, 
sagacity,  impartiality,  and  close  correct  reasoning. 

If  any  gentleman  supposes  this  controversy  to  be 
nothing  to  the  present  purpose,  he  is  grossly  mista- 
ken. It  spread  an  universal  alarm  against  the  au- 
thority of  parliament.  It  excited  a general  and 


tion  of  “Progress  of  Civilization — Motices  of  the  Dead, 
M'o.  3.”  The  editor  says — 

“A  friendly  hand  has  traced  for  a Buffalo  paper 
a sketch  of  the  life  of  the  venerable  Benjamin  Bar- 
ton— materials  for  which,  we  were  about  to  throw 
togethor  after  hearing  of  his  decease. 

The  sketch  thus  presented  exhibits  an  outline  of 
the  progress  of  Western  New  York,  from  its  sylvan 
condition  to  its  present  palmy  state — from  the  rude- 
ness of  savage  life  to  the  refinement  of  an  enlighten- 
ed people  revelling  in  all  the  comforts  of  civilization 
and  free  government. 

How  great  is  the  contrast  presented  between  the 
condition  of  this  region  at  the  time  ofBarton’s  death, 
and  that  which  existed  when  he  subscribed  his  name 
jin  1788  as  a witness  to  one  of  those  extraordinary 
“leases”  which  some  white  men  formed  with  the 
Indians  for  obtaining  possession  of  all  Western  New 
York  for  the  moderate  term  of  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years! — documents  which  we  traced  out, 
after  much  research,  where  they  had  lain  long-for- 
gotten among  the  archives  of  this  state  at  Albany — 
documents  which  were  designed,  as  we  know — from 
living  witnesses,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a new 
state  in  Western  New  York — as  Vermont  had  just 
previously  been  erected  from  the  northeastern  coun- 
ties of  New  York. 
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From  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Mvertiser. 

Major  Benjamin  Barton,  who  died  on  the  15th 
June,  at  his  late  residence  in  the  village  of  Lewiston, 
was  born  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  stale  of  New 
Jersey,  March  2,  1771,  consequently  at  his  death  he 
was  in  his  72d  year.  Major  B.  in  August  17S8, 
when  quite  a youth  visited  the  Niagara  frontier,  at 
which  lime  there  were  no  [few]  white  residents  be- 
tween Buffalo  and  Utica.  About  1790,  he  left 
Jersey  and  purchased  a magnificent  farm  of  more 
than  a mile  square  on  the  wast  bank  of  the  Seneca 
Lake,  seven  miles  south  of  Geneva.  Much  of  this 
farm  was  under  tolerable  improvement  with  a large 
orchard  of  apple  trees,  having  formerly  been  the  site 
of  an  Indian  village.  In  1792,  major  B.  was  married 
at  Canandaigua,  to  the  kind  and  affectionate  com- 
panion who  yet  survives  him,  and  with  whom  he 
lived  in  great  happiness  for  nearly  half  a century. 

Major  B.  removed  in  the  spring  of  1807,  from  his 
residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Seneca  Lake,  to  the 
village  of  Lew'iston,  in  Niagara  county,  then,  con- 
taining about  ten  or  twelve  small  log  dwellings. — 
Between  1800  and  1805  he  was  for  three  or  four 
years  the  sheriff  of  Ontario  county,  which  then  em- 
braced all  the  territory  of  New  York  west  of  Seneca 
Lake,  from  the  Pennsylvania  line  to  Lake  Ontario, 
which  has  since  been  subdivided  into  fourteen  coun- 
ties. During  the  time  he  held  the  office,  he  had  to 
serve  a criminal  process  upon  an  Indian  residing  on 
the  Buffalo  lleservatioo  for  the  crime  of  murder,  he 
having  killed  a man  in  a broil  at  a little  log  tavern 
near  where  the  Mansion  House  in  Buffalo  now 
stands.  He  made  the  arrest,  but  was  not  permitted 
by  the  Indians — they  being  the  strongest  party — to 
take  the  prisoner  with  him  to  Canandaigua.  Deter- 
mined not  to  be  frustrated  in  this  way,  he  called 
upon  the  chief,  and  impressed  upon  them  the  pro- 
priety of  permitting  the  laws  to  be  executed;  they 
agreed  to  meet  him  at  Fort  Niagara,  then  command- 
ed by  major  Moses  Porter,  and  determine  what  should 
be  done.  It  resulted  in  a pledge  from  the  chiefs  that 
they  would  be  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  sitting  of  the  court.  This  agreement 
was  faithfully  performed — the  Indian  had  his  trial, 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  huug,  but  subse- 
quently pardoned  by  governor  George  Clinton,  and 
banished  the  states;  he  went  by  the  English  name  of 
Stiff-arm  George,  and  is  yet,  or  was  a few’  years  ago, 
residing  on  the  Allegany  Reservation  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  Previous  to  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Niagara,  under  Jay’s  treaty,  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, no  white  man  could  travel  on  the  frontier 
without  being  liable  to  arrest  by  the  Indians  and 
taken  to  the  fort  as  a deserter,  unless  he  could  ex- 
hibit to  the  Indians  a pass  from  the  commander  of  the 
garrison,  which  pass,  as  the  Indians  could  not  read, 
was  a large  wax  seal  having  on  it  a peculiar  impres- 
sion. 

During  major  B’s  early  rambles  on  the  frontier,  he 
foresaw  the  brilliant  prospects  and  immense  trade 
which  would  in  time  flow  through  our  great  inland 
seas.  And  as  soon  as  the  mile  strip  on  the  Niagara 
river  was. surveyed  by  the  state,  who  was  the  owner, 
he  attended  the  sale  at  the  surveyor  general’s  office 
in  Albany  in  1SU5,  and  made  large  purchases.  At 
this  sale  he  met  with  judge  and  general  Porter,  and 
formed  with  them  a connection  of  friendship  and  bu- 
siness which  continued  uninterrupted  to  the  day  of 
bis  death.  They  leased  from  the  state  the  portage 
round  the  Falls,  built  mills  at  the  Falls  and  vessels 
on  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  established  the  car- 
rying trade  on  the  American  side  of  the  Niagara 
river.  After  his  removal  to  Lewiston  in  1807,  then 
in  the  county  of  Gennessee,  he  was  for  one  or  two 
years  the  sheriff;  after  which  time  he  never  asked 
for,  nor  held  any  civil  office,  except  supervisor  or 
other  town  offices  which  are  rather  burdensome  than 
otherwise,  but  he  always  held  it  that  it  was  every 
one’s  duty  to  bear  his  share  of  such  labors. 

Major  B.  was  an  American  in  heart  and  principle, 
and  loved  his  country  and  its  institutions  before  all 
others.  He  was  a strong  advocate  of  the  war  of  1812, 
and  during  the  early  part  of  it  gave  his  whole  efforts 
and  influence  to  its  support.  In  1813,  when  the  Nia- 
gara frontier  was  invaded  and  laid  waste  with  fire 
and  sword  by  the  enemy,  major  Barton  was  a large 
sufferer,  his  houses,  stores,  mills  and  other  property 
being  burned  up  and  laid  waste;  for  all  of  which, 
several  years  after  the  war,  he  received  from  the 
government  a very  partial  remuneration.  This  se- 
vere pecuniary  loss,  flowing  from  the  progress  of  the 
war  which  he  had  aided  to  bring  about,  and  which 
he  had  given  his  untiring  zeal  in  supporting,  did  not 
in  the  least  change  his  views  or  feelings  in  what  he 
considered  a just  and  proper  act  of  the  government; 
but  on  the  contrary,  called  him  more  fully  into  ac- 
tion. 

In  the  spring  of  1813,  when  his  friend  and  partner 
Gen.  Porter  raised  his  brigade  of  volunteers,  which 
during  that  campaign  so  much  distinguished  them- 


selves, Maj.  Barton  joined  them  as  a special  quarter 
master  for  the  corps,  under  a commission  from  Gov. 
Tompkins.  In  this  department  his  services  were  soon 
found  so  useful,  that  in  July,  while  the  army  lay  on 
Queenston  Heights,  he  received  from  the  president 
a commission  as  deputy  quarter-master  general  in 
the  regular  army,  in  which  he  continued  until  the 
final  close  of  the  war. 

When  peace  took  place,  Major  Barton  returned 
with  his  family — who  left  at  the  commencement  of 
the  w'ar — to  Lewiston,  his  favorite  place,  and  com-  ; 
menced  rebuilding  and  repairing  the  injury  his  pro-  \ 
perty  had  received  during  the  war.  For  the  last 
fifteen  years  he  gave  up  all  kinds  of  business  except  j 
agriculture,  to  which  he  was  much  attached. 

During  a long  life  Major  Barton  has  been  emi-  ! 
nently  a useful  man.  Thrown  in  bis  minority  upon  | 
the  world  to  work  his  own  way  without  a shilling 
to  aid  him,  but.  possessing  talents,  industry,  perse-  j 
verance  and  economy,  he  overcame  all  obstacles  and 
rose  to  wealth  and  honors.  He  originally  had  a most 
uncommonly  robust  constitution,  but  from  early  ex-  j 
posure,  in  surveying  the  country  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer, to  rains  and  snows  and  hard  fare  in  living,  he 
became,  as  age  crept  on  him,  subject  to  rheumatism 
and  other  chronic  complaints,  which  entirely  broke 
him  up,  and  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  he  enjoyed  . 
but  little  good  health. 

Fie  wras  naturally  modest  and  unobtrusive,  decisive  | 
and  firm  in  purpose,  honest  and  upright  in  all  his  | 
dealings,  never  oppressive  to  those  indebted  to  him, 
but  rather  extending  to  them  additional  assistance, 
generous  and  obliging  in  disposition,  always  ready 
to  bear  his  share  in  any  public  improvements,  with- 
out any  desire  for,  or  attempt  at  show  or  ostentation, 
for  which  he  had  an  entire  disregard,  but  treating 
with  great  respect  and  civility,  worth  and  merit, 
whether  covered  with  the  humble  garb  of  poverty  or 
more  rich  attire;  a kind  husband,  an  affectionate  fa- 
ther, a good  neighbor,  and  an  unflinching  friend. 


DEATH  OE  THE  DUKE  OF  ORLEANS- 


From  Galignani's  Messenger. 

The  details  of  the  calamity  are  as  follows:  Yester- 
day (July  13)  at  12  o’clock,  the  duke  of  Orleans  was 
to  leave  Paris  for  St.  Oilier,  where  he  was  to  inspect 
several  regiments  intended  for  the  corps  of  opera- 
tion on  the  Marne.  His  equipages  were  ordered, 
and  his  attendants  m readiness.  Every  preparation 
was  made  at  the  Pavillion  Marsan  for  his  journey, 
after  wnich  his  royal  highness  was  to  join  the  Duch- 
ess of  Orleans  at  Plombieres.  At  11  the  prince  got 
into  a carriage,  intending  to  go  to  Neuilly  to  take 
leave  of  the  king  and  queen  and  the  royal  family. 
This  carriage  was  a four-wheeled  cabriolet,  or  ca- 
leclie,  drawn  by  two  horses  a lademi-Daumont, — that 
is,  driven  by  a postillion.  It  was  the  conveyance 
usually  taken  by  the  prince  when  going  short  dis- 
tances round  Paris.  He  was  quite  alone,  not  having 
suffered  one  of  his  officers  to  accompany  him.  On 
arriving  near  the  Porte  Maillot,  the  horse,  rode  by 
the  postillion,  took  fright,  and  broke  into  gallop.  The 
carriage  was  soon  taken  with  great  velocity  up  the 
Chemin  de  la  R.evolte.  The  prince,  seeing  that  the 
postillion  was  unaljde  to  master  the  horses,  put  his 
foot  on  the  step,  which  is  very  near  the  ground,  and 
jumped  down  on  the  road,  when  about  half  way 
along  the  road  which  runs  direct  from  the  Port  Mail- 
lot.  " The  prince  touched  the  road  with  both  feet, 
but  the  impulse  was  so  great  that  he  staggered,  and 
fell  with  his  head  on  the  pavement. 

The  effect  of  the  fall  was  terrible,  for  his  royal 
highness  remained  senseless  on  the  spot.  Persons 
instantly  ran  to  his  assistance  and  carried  him  into  a 
grocer’s  by  the  way-side,  a short  distance  off,  oppo- 
site Lord  Seymour's  stables.  In  the  meantime  the 
postillion  succeeded  in  getting  command  over  his 
horses,  turned  the  carriage  round,  and  came  to  the 
door  of  the  house  where  the  prince  was  lying.  His 
royal  highness  never  recovered  his  senses.  He  was 
placed  on  a bed  in  a room  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
surgical  assistance  was  sent  for.  Dr.  Baumy,  a phy- 
sician in  the  neighborhood,  was  the  first  who  came. 
He  bled  the  royal  sufferer,  but.  this  produced  nogood 
effect.  The  news  of  the  accident  was  conveyed  to 
Neuilly.  The  queen  immediately  set  out  on  foot, 
and  the  king  followed  her.  His  majesty  was  to  be 
at  Paris  at  12  o’clock  to  hold  a council  of  ministers. 
His  carriages,  which  were  ready,  soon  overtook  their 
majesties,  who  entered  them,  with  Madam  Adelaide 
and  the  princess  Clementine.  They  proceeded  to 
the  house  into  which  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  been 
taken.  He,  by  that  time,  was  nearly  lifeless. 

It  may  be  easy  to  imagine,  but  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  to  describe,  the  grief  of  the  majes- 
ties and  royal  highnesses  at  the  spectacle  they  be- 


held. Dr.  Pasquier,  jr.,  the  prince  royal’s  first  sur- 
geon, had  just  arrived.  Soon  afterwards  the  dukes 
d’Aumale  and  Montpensicr  came  from  Courbevoie 
and  Vincenness.  Dr.  Pasquier  was  very  soon  com- 
pelled to  announce  that  the  rase  was  of  the  most  se- 
rious nature;  for  every  symptom  showed  that  there 
was  an  effusion  on  the  brain,  and  every  minute  the 
evil  seemed  to  increase.  A few  words  pronounced 
by  the  prince  in  the  German  language  gave  a mo- 
mentary hope,  but  this  as  quickly  vanished.  Mar- 
shal Soult,  marshal  Gerard,  the  ministers  of  justice, 
foreign  affairs,  the  interior,  the  marine,  finances, and 
public  works,  arrived,  and  were  admitted  into  the 
deathbed  chamber  of  the  royal  duke.  The  chancel- 
lor, the  prefect  of  police,  generals  Pajol  and  Aupick, 
with  the  officers  of  the  households  of  their  majes- 
ties and  princes,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  remained 
outside  the  house  in  a space  kept  clear  by  sentinels 
stationed  around.  At  2 o’clock,  as  the  case  became 
more  and  more  desperate,  the  king  sent  for  the 
duchess  de  Nemours,  who  had  remained  at  Neuillv. 
She  came,  attended  by  her  ladies  in  waiting. 

No  pen  can  paint  the  afflicting  scene  presented  by 
the  chamber  when  the  duchess  de  Nemours  came, 
and  added  her  bitter  tears  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
family.  The  queen  and  princess  were  on  their  knees 
by  the  bedside,  praying  and  bathing  with  their  tears 
the  hands  of  their  departing  son  and  brother,  so  in- 
tensely beloved.  The  princes  were  speechless,  and 
sobbing  almost  to  suffocation.  The  king  stood  by 
silent  and  motionless,  watching  with  painful  anxiety 
every  fluctuation  in  the  countenance  of  his  expiring 
heir.  Outside  the  house  the  crowd  continued  every 
minute  to  increase,  every  one  overwhelmned  with 
consternation.  The  cure  of  Neuilly  and  his  clergy 
immediately  obeyed  the  king’s  summons,  and  came 
to  Sablonville.  Under  the  influence  of  powerful 
medicaments,  the  agony  of  the  dying  prince  was  pro- 
longed. Life  withdrew,  but  very  slowly,  and  not 
without  struggling  powerfully  against  the  utter  de- 
struction of  so  much  youthful  strength.  For  a mo- 
ment respiration  became  more  free,  and  the  beating 
of  the  pulse  was  perceptible. 

As  the  slightest  hopes  are  grasped  at  by  hearts 
torn  with  despair,  this  scene  of  dissolution  was  inter- 
rupted by  a momentary  calm,  but  the  gleams  soon 
passed  away.  At  4 o’clock  the  prince  showed  the 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  departing  life,  and  in  ano- 
ther half  hour  he  rendered  his  soul  to  God,  dying  in 
the  arms  of  his  king  and  father,  who  at  the  last  mo- 
ment pressed  his  lips  on  the  forehead  of  his  lost 
child,  hallowed  by  the  tears  of  his  afflicted  mother, 
and  the  sobs  and  lamentations  of  the  whole  of  his 
family.  The  prince  being  dead,  the  king  drew  the 
queen  into  an  adjoining  room,  where  the  ministers 
and  marshals  assembled,  threw  themselves  at  her 
feet,  and  endeavored  to  offer  her  consolation.  Her 
majesty  exclaimed,  “what  a dreadful  misfortune  has 
fallen  upon  our  family,  but  how  much  greater  is  it 
to  France!”  Her  voice  was  then  stopped  by  her 
sobs  and  tears.  The  king,  seeing  marshal  Gerard 
absorbed  in  grief,  took  his  hand,  pressed  it  with  an 
expression  showing  his  sense  of  his  bereavement, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  a firmness  and  magnanimity 
truly  royal. 

The  mortal  remains  of  the  prince  were  placed  on 
a litter  covered  with  a white  sheet.  The  queen  re- 
fused to  get  into  the  carriage,  declaring  her  resolu- 
tion to  follow  the  corpse  of  her  son  to  the  chapel  at 
Neuilly,  where  she  wished  it  to  be  carried.  Conse- 
quently, a company  of  the  17th  light  infantry  was 
hastily  marched  down  from  Coulbevoie  to  line 
the  procession  on  each  side,  and  thus  those  brave 
men  who  had  shared  with  the  prince  royal  in  all  the 
dangers  of  the  passage  of  the  Iron  Gates  and  the 
heights  of  Mouzaia,  in  Africa,  served  as  the  escort 
of  his  now  lifeless  body.  Several  of  the  men  wept, 
and  called  back  to  their  minds  the  brilliant  valor 
with  which  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  assailed  the  ene- 
my, and,  at  the  same  time  the  mild  and  delicate  bene- 
ficence with  which  he  had  ever  tempered  the  neces- 
sary rigor  of  command.  At  5 o’clock  the  mournful 
procession  moved  towards  the  chapel  at  Neuilly. — 
General  Athalin  walked  at  [the  head  of  the  bier, 
which  was  carried  by  four  non-commissioned  officers. 
Behind  followed  the  king,  queen,  princess,  Adelaide, 
duchess  de  Nemours,  princess  Clemetine,  duke  d’Au- 
male, and  duke  de  Montpeusier.  Then  came  Mar- 
shals Soult  and  Gerard,  the  ministers,  the  general 
officers,  the  household  of  the  king  and  princes,  and 
an  immense  number  of  other  persops. 

The  sad  and  solemn  procession  moved  along  the 
Avenue  de  Sablonville,  and  crossing  the  old  Neuilly 
road  entered  the  royal  park,  and  traversed  its  whole 
length  to  the  chapel.  Here  their  majesties,  and 
princes  and  princesses,  after  prostrating  themselves 
before  the  altar,  left  their  beloved  child  and  brother 
under  the  guardianship  of  God.  In  the  evening  the 
royal  family  remained  in  seclusion,  except  that  the 
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kina;  conferred  with  his  ministers.  At  7 o’clock  M. 
Bertin  de  Vaux,  one  of  the  deceased  prince’s  order- 
ly officers,  and  M.  Chomel,  who  was  his  royal  high- 
ness’ first  physician,  set  out  for  Plombieres,  where 
the  dutchess  of  Orleans  is  taking  the  waters.  Amidst 
all  their  own  afflictions,  during  this  disastrous  day. 
the  thought  of  the  deprivation  sustained  by  this  un- 
fortunate princess  was  never  out  of  the  minds  of 
her  royal  relations,  and  her  name  was  repeated- 
ly invoked  in  their  lamentations.  At  length  it 
was  resolved  that  the  Duchess  de  Nemours  and 
the  Princess  Clementine  should  go  to  her  with 
letters  from  the  king  and  queen.  Their  royal  High- 
nesses commenced  their  journey  at  9 o’clock,  at- 
tended by  Mademoiselle  Angelet  and  general  de  Ru- 
migny. 

At  10  o’clock  the  duke  d’Aumale,  accompanied 
by  the  Count  de  Montguyon,  who  was  one  of  the 
prince  royal’s  aides-de-camp,  went  to  the  Pavilion 
Marsan,  and  in  obedience  to  an  order  from  the  king, 
put  seals  upon  all  the  deceased’s  papers;  comman- 
dant Larne,  one  of  his  majesty’s  orderly  officers,  was 
sent  off  to  the  Chateau  d’Eu,  to  bring  back  the  Count 
de  Paris  and  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  who  bad  been 
sent  there  for  the  bathing  season.  At  11  o’clock  last 
night  the  duke  d’Aumale  returned  to  the  place  at 
Neuilly,  and  there  remains,  as  well  as  the  duke  de 
Montpensier.  One  courier  was  despatched  to  the 
duke  de  Nemours,  and  another  to  Toulon,  with  orders 
for  a steamer  to  be  despatched  to  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
where  it  is  believed  the  squadron  of  admiral  Hugon 
now  is,  and  consequently  the  Prince  de  Joinville  will 
be  found. 

After  the  above  full  and  minute  details  little  more 
remains  to  be  said  at  present  on  this  astounding  oc- 
currence; and,  indeed,  from  other  sources,  we  have 
only  been  able  to  glean  the  following:  When  the 
prince  royal  first  perceived  that  the  postillion  had  lost 
all  command  over  the  horses,  he  stood  up  in  the  car- 
riage, and  looked  with  earnest  attention  along  the 
road  before  him;  but,  seeing  the  road  clear,  he  sat 
quietly  down  again;  but,  rising  once  more,  after  run- 
ning about  150  yards,  and  observing  that  his  valet, 
who  was  in  the  seat  behind,  had  disappeared,  and 
robably  fearing  that  the  man  had  been  thrown  off 
y the  violence  of  the  motion,  his  royal  highness 
took  the  resolution  of  getting  out.  When  taken  up, 
the  royal  duke  was  found  to  have  a severe  contus- 
ion on  the  left  temple,  and  several  wounds  on  his 
legs.  The  blood  was  flowing  from  his  mouth  and 
nose,  and  even  from  his  eyes.  When  examined  by 
the  surgeons  and  other  medical  men  called  to  him, 
a fracture  in  the  skull  was  discovered,  and  left 
little  or  no  hope.  The  words  which  the  prince  ut- 
tered in  German,  and  which  are  alluded  to  above, 
are  said  to  have  been — “Shut  the  door,  there  is  a 
fire.” 

The  precise  age  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  31 
years  10  months  and  10  days,  having  been  born  at 
Palermo,  in  Sicily,  on  the  22d  September,  1810. — 
His  royal  highness,  who  was  educated  at  the  college 
of  Henry  IV,  passing  regularly  through  all  its  classes, 
and  who  subsequently  followed  the  courses  of  lec- 
tures at  the  Polytechnic  school,  spoke  several  lan- 
guages with  great  fluency,  holding  conversations  in 
English,  German,  and  Italian,  with  perfect  ease. — 
His  manners,  habits,  and  sentiments,  all  showed  the 
good  effects  of  his  popular  education.  There  was  a 
gay,  chivalrous  character  in  the  demeanor  of  the 
prince  which  at  once  gained  the  hearts  ot  all  who 
had  the  happiness  of  becoming  acquainted  with  him; 
and  when  the  respect  due  to  his  rank  and  station 
was  not  violated,  he  wore  a friendly  and  even  fa- 
miliar deportment,  which  put  even  those  who  were 
strangere  to  him  at  once  upon  their  ease  in  addressing 
him. 
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ENGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  great  dinner  of  the  society  took  place  on  the 
14th,  and  it  is  thus  spoken  of  by  the  correspondent 
of  the  London  Morning  Chronicle: 

Bristol,  Thursday,  July  14.  The  great  dinner  of 
the  members  and  friends  of  this  society  took  place 
this  afternoon  at  four  o’clock.  It  was  given  at  a pavil- 
ion expressly  erected  for  the  purpose,  immediately 
in  the  rear  of  the  Victoria  rooms.  The  assemblage 
was  immense.  Upwards  of  2,400  persons  were  pre- 
sent. The  appearance  of  the  pavilion  (than  which 
no  building  in  the  world  was  ever  better  constructed 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed)  was  very 
imposing.  It  was  filled  in  every  part:  but  crowded 
no  where.  All  the  arrangements  for  the  accommo- 
dation, as  well  as  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  so 
great  a multitude,  were  perfect.  The  convenience 
of  every  one  appeared  to  have  been  consulted — eve- 
ry one  was  at  his  ease,  every  one  in  the  right  place, 


every  one  pleased.  A long  and  deep  gallery  at  the 
back  of  the  principal  table  afforded  accommodation 
to  a host  of  ladies,  who  seemed  throughout  the  even- 
ing to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  proceedings  with 
true  feminine  earnestness.  It  was  impossible  to  as^ 
certain  the  names  of  a tenth  part  of  the  eminent  and 
distinguished  persons  who  were  present.  A few  of 
them,  it  is  true,  were  conspicuous  at  the  chief  table. 
But  the  great  bulk  of  them,  dukes  and  lords,  and 
members  of  parliament,  were  scattered  indiscrimi- 
nately amongst  the  mass  of  yeomanry.  Where  so 
many  were  unrecognized  it  may  be  hardly  judicious 
to  name  any;  yet  it  may  be  said  that  there  were  pre- 
sent the  duke  of  Cambridge,  the  duke  of  Beaufort, 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  earl  Spencer,  earl  Somers, 
the  earl  of  Ducie,  earl  Fortescue,  the  earl  of  Zet- 
land, the  hon.  Edward  Everett,  (American  minister), 
the  marquess  of  Downshire,  the  marquess  of  Wor- 
cester, baron  Knesebeck,  lord  Ebrington,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Miles,  M.  P.,  sir  Thomas  D.  Acland,  M.  P.- 
Benett,  M.  P.,  Pendarves,  M.  P.,  and  Mr.  G.  Berke, 
ley,  M.  P. 

After  two  toasts  had  been  announced,  the  chair- 
man arose  and  said: 

The  next  toast  I have  to  propose  to  you  is  the 
health  of  the  foreigh  ministers  present  (cheers).  I 
am  aware  that  in  strict  diplomatic  language  the 
name  “foreign  minister”  must  be  applied  to  his  ex- 
cellency on  my  right  the  minister  of  the  U.  States  of 
America;  but  in  the  reception  you  will  give  him  I 
arn  sure  you  will  show  you  do  not  forget  that  his  an- 
cestors are  ours  [ardent  cheering] — that  we  are  uni- 
ted by  the  ties  of  one  common  language  and  of  blood 
[cheers] — that  it  was  from  these  shores  those  enter- 
prising men  embarked  who,  in  a wild  desolate  waste, 
have,  in  the  lapse  of  a comparatively  brief  period, 
raised  up  a mighty  nation  [continued  cheering].  In 
a word,  to  use  the  language  peculiar  to  our  class,  it 
is  the  children  of  Old  England  who  have  taken  the 
occupation  of  the  western  continent  under  a lease 
which  I trust  they  will  find  both  advantageous  and  in- 
terminable [loud  and  continued  cheering].  I am 
sure  you  will  allow  me  to  request  his  excellency, 
when  he  communicates  with  our  distant  relatives  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  assure  them  how 
welcome  they  will  always  be  to  the  shores  of  the 
mother  country  [great  cheering],  to  remind  them  that 
our  affections  at  least  are  based  on  peace  [cheers], 
and  that  we  earnestly  pray  they  may  long  continue 
to  be  united  with  us  in  the  bonds  of  good  will  and 
mutual  advantage  [loud  cheers],  I will  not  longer 
detain  you  from  the  expression  of  good  feeling  which 
I am  sure  you  are  prepared  to  exhibit,  when  I pro- 
pose to  you  the  health  of  the  honorable  Edward 
Everett,  the  minister  of  the  United  States  [loud 
and  long  continued  cheering.] 

Mr.  Everett,  on  rising,  was  hailed  with  a tumnlt 
of  applause.  He  said: 

I beg  you  to  believe  me  duly  sensible  of  the  kind 
feelings  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  express  to- 
wards me  and  my  country  [applause].  I assure  you, 
without  affectation,  that  I want  words  to  do  justice 
to  my  emotions.  To  be  received  with  so  much  kind- 
ness so  far  from  my  home,  by  such  a company  as 
this,  1 confess  almost  overpowers  me.  And  let  me 
say  that  there  is  no  part  of  this  great  and  prospe- 
rous country  where  such  a reception  could  be  more 
welcome  to  me  than  it  is  here  [cheers].  It  is  a sin- 
gular circumstance  that  the  history  of  North  Ameri- 
ca runs  back  to  this  very  point.  Its  very  first  chap- 
ter was  written  in  the  chamber  of  the  merchant  ad- 
venturers of  Bristol  [great  cheering].  I am  not  now 
alluding  to  the  little  coincidence  which  I mentioned 
the  other  day — that  Columbus  himself  was  once  a 
resident  here.  That  was  a mere  casual  circum- 
stance. I refer  now  to  the  more  striking  fact  that 
Sebastian  Cabot,  the  great  discoverer  of  North  Ame- 
rica, who,  in  1497,  sailed  forth  from  these  waters, 
discovered  Newfoundland,  and  ran  down  the  coast 
of  North  America  to  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  was  a na- 
tive of  Bristol,  fitted  out  on  his  venturous  voyage  by 
the  enterprise  of  Bristol  merchants  [great  cheering]. 
You  all  know  that  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Plymouth  company  that  the  settlement  of  ray  native 
New  England  began,  and  that  the  rock  upon  which 
the  fathers  of  New  England  first  set  foot  was  from 
that  circumstance  called,  and  is  to  this  day  called 
the  Plymouth  rock  [loud  cheers].  The  father  of 
William  Penn,  the  great  founder  of  Pennsylvania, 
lies  buried  in  the  vault  of  St.  Mary,  Redcliffe,  and 
although  William  Penn  was  not  himself  a native  of 
Bristol,  I have  no  doubt  that  in  his  youth  he  was  ac- 
customed to  hear  the  stories  of  the  navigators  of  this 
port  on  coming  back  from  their  adventures  in  the 
western  world,  and  that  it  W'as  thus  that  his  thoughts 
were  first  directed  to  a settlement  in  those  distant 
regions  [cheers].  It  seems  to  be  the  purpose  of  the 
merchant  adventurers  of  Bristol  at  this  day  to  keep 
up  the  communication,  which  they  were  the  first  to 
establish  between  the  two  countries.  At  an  early 


hour  this  morning  I went  up  to  the  tower  of  Blaize 
Castle — a lofty  point,  commanding  a panorama,  than 
which  one  more  beautiful  my  eye  never  rested  upon 
[cheers].  In  that  exquisite  panorama  there  was  one 
object  apart  from  all  the  beauties  of  nature  which 
particularly  excited  my  attention.  I could  scarcely 
discern  it;  but  yet,  in  the  distance,  I did  distinguish 
the  mast  of  the  Great  Western  steam  ship  [cheers], 
which  the  day  after  to-morrow  is  going  again  to 
launch  upon  the  deep  [cheers].  Your  chairman  has 
requested  me,  in  my  next  communication  with  home, 
to  let  the  people  of  North  America  know  the  kind 
feelings  expressed  towards  them  at  this  table.  Why, 
in  14  days  from  the  time  that  vessel  sails,  she  will 
carry  the  tidings,  and  almost  before  their  cordial 
cheers  have  died  away  here,  they  will  be  re-echoed 
from  beyond  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  [great  cheer- 
ing]. I assure  you  that  this  communion  between  us, 
resting  upon  common  descent,  cemented  by  common 
language,  strengthened  by  kindred  feelings,  is  not 
confined  to  speculations  of  business  or  considera- 
tions of  commercial  advantage  [cheers].  No;  that 
is  the  least  important  part  of  it.  This  common  ori- 
gin, this  kindred  blood,  this  revered  and  common 
ancestry  makes  us  one  people  [great  cheering] — one 
people  for  every  purpose  but  that  of  political  juris- 
diction— [cheers] — for  every  purpose  social,  literary, 
moral,  intellectual;  it  does  in  fact  make  us  one  peo- 
ple [loud  cheering].  Every  thing  that  emanates  from 
your  press  is  immediately  received  and  welcomed  by 
the  reading  public  in  our  country,  and  most  happy 
am  I to  learn,  as  I do,  that  our  authors  are  received 
with  favor  here  [applause].  My  respected  friend, 
Dr.  Buckland,  told  you  yesterday  with  how  much 
pleasure  he  had  perused  the  geological  work  of  a 
transatlantic  co-operator  in  that  field  of  science.  He 
told  you  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  lent  his  copy  of 
that  work  to  Mr.  Pusey,  who  had  become  so  much 
enamoured  of  it  as  to  forget  to  return  it  [laughter  and 
cheers].  I do  not  intend  that  Dr.  Buckland  should 
be  a permanent  loser  by  the  forgetfulness  of  his 
friend  [laughter]:  for  I assure  you  that  as  soon  as  I 
can  send  to  the  United  States  he  shall  have  another 
copy  [cheers];  and  in  the  meantime  I beg  to  tell  him 
that  his  own  excellent  works  upon  every  branch  of 
the  science  of  geology  are  as  well  known  in  the  U. 
States  as  they  are  in  Great  Britain  [cheers].  We 
have  kept  our  eye  particularly  upon  what  has  been 
doing  in  this  country  for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  climate  of  the  New  England  states,  although 
more  severe  than  that  of  England — running  into 
either  extreme  to  a greater  extent — is  yet  on  the 
whole  not  greatly  dissimilar;  we  are  consequently 
enabled  to  derive  instructions  from  all  the  works  that 
issue  from  the  British  press  relating  to  agriculture. 
None  are  read  by  us  with  greater  avidity  (cheers). 
For  instance,  the  subject  which  was  yesterday  treat- 
ed with  so  much  ability,  in  the  lecture  delivered  by 
Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston.  The  subject  of  draining 
and  sub-soil  ploughing  has  received  a great  deal  of 
attention  from  our  farmers,  and  I intend  that  Mr. 
Smith’s  excellent  pamphlet  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  United  States  by  this  same  steam  ship,  and  I have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  be  received  there  with  the  great- 
est satisfaction  (cheers).  I wish  the  intelligent  agri- 
culturists of  England  to  understand  that  the  seeds  of 
instruction  which  they  scatter  here  are  actually  sown 
broad  cast  in  North  America  (great  cheering).  You 
cannot,  by  your  improvements,  lessen  the  bone  of  a 
pig,  or  straighten  the  back  of  a cow,  or  render  finer 
the  fleece  of  a sheep,  but  in  due  time  the  advantage 
! is  felt  across  the  Atlantic  (loud  cheers).  I am  glad 
that  the  prosecution  of  this  most  peaceful  of  pursuits 
has  an  effect  far  beyond  the  material  interest  or  ma- 
terial advantage.  I believe  that  people  and  nations 
must  be  good  friends,  with  all  others  who  are  en- 
gaged together  in  the  advancement  of  such  pursuits 
(loud  cheers);  and  whilst  Mr.  Smith  is  teaching  us 
his  system  of  thorough  draining,  I believe  it  will,  at 
the  same  time,  aid  in  drawing  off  the  bitter  waters 
of  international  jealousy  (great  cheering).  I be- 
lieve it  will  create  a warm  and  genial  soil  upon  the 
surface  for  the  cultivation  of  peaceful  fruits  of  har- 
mony and  good-will  (reiterated  cheering).  I have 
taken  up  too  much  of  your  time  (cries  of  “no,  no,” 
and  “go  on).”  1 most  cordially  respond  to  the  wish 

you  have  expressed  for  the  perpetuation  of  peace 
between  the  two  countries  (cheers).  I wish  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  for  nothing  else  but  the  speedy 
and  honorable  adjustment  of  all  the  questions  in  dis- 
cussion between  us  (cheers),  and  most  happy  am  I 
to  say,  that  from  all  the  means  of  information  at  my 
command,  such  an  effect  is  likely  to  take  place  (loud 
and  long  continued  cheering).  These  little  clouds 
once  blown  over,  I wish  our  two  nations  to  engage, 
heart  and  hand  together,  in  the  pursuit  of  all  the  great 
objects  which  improve  the  condition  and  ennoble  the 
character  of  man  (great  applause);  and  England  and 
America  once  united,  I believe,  if  necessary,  they 
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might  bid  defiance  to  the  world  in  arms  (enthusiastic 
cheering).  I will  add  nothing  more  than  to  renew  my 
heartfelt  thanks  for  this  most  unexpectedly  kind  and 
cordial  reception  from  this  great  and  respectable 
company. 

His  excellency  resumed  his  seat  amidst  the  most 
rapturous  applause  the  whole  company  rising  and  con- 
tinuing to  cheer  for  several  minutes.  After  the  lapse 
of  a short  time, 

Mr.  Everett  again  rose  and  said:  It  is  unnecessa- 
ry to  say,  sir,  that  after  having  so  recently  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  company,  I should  not  rise 
again  except  by  your  special  command.  I have  been 
honored  by  your  request  to  propose  to  the  meeting  a 
toast  which  I am  sure  will  be  received  with  the  ut- 
most enthusiasm;  it  is  “Prosperity  to  the  great  socie- 
ty under  whose  auspices  we  are  assembled  this  day” 
(cheers).  This  is  a duty  which,  I assure  you,  I per- 
form with  the  highest  satisfaction  (applause).  It  is, 
in  the  first  place,  undoubtedly  a debt  of  gratitude, 
since  you,  sir,  as  the  organ  of  the  council,  wereyes- 
terday  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  that  you  had  done  me 
the  honor  of  making  me  an  honorary  member  of  the 
institution,  a distinction  of  which  I am  sure  I shall 
always  preserve  a grateful  recollection  (cheers). — 
But  it  is  for  reasons  far  above  any  of  a personal  cha- 
racter that  I perform  this  duty.  1 am  satisfied,  from 
what  I have  seen  and  heard,  that  there  is  no  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  world  which  is  doing  at  this 
moment  a greater  amount  of  good  than  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural society  of  England  (loud  cheers) — and,  let 
me  add,  that  the  good  it  achieves  appears  to  me  to 
be  good  of  the  very  highest  character  (renewed 
cheering).  It  has  been  said  that  he  is  the  greatest 
benefactor  of  his  race  who  can  make  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  one  grew  before,  (cheers).  But 
by  the  labors  of  this  society,  seeing  the  able,  saga- 
cious and  learned  men  whom  it  brings  together,  see- 
ing how  it  unites  the  man  of  science  with  the  man 
of  practice — seeing  how  it  blends  those  of  the  high- 
est station  in  the  realm  of  the  farmer  and  cultivator 
of  the  soil,  I am  satisfied  that  it  is  not  only  making 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before, 
but  that  it  is  producing  this  good  in  a quadruple  ratio 
(loud  cheers).  This  fact,  I am  told,  has  been  prov- 
ed by  statistics.  Statements  have  been  made  in  fi- 
gures whereby  it  is  as  plain  as  the  face  of  day,  that 
by  the  improvements  effected  in  agriculture  within 
the  last  generation,  and  more  especially  within  the 
last  fifteen  years,  not  two  blades  only,  but  four,  and 
even  six  have  been  made  to  grow  where  one  grew 
before  (cheers).  This  is  not  only  to  be  a benefactor; 
it  is  humanly  speaking,  to  be  a creator  (loud  cheers). 
If  you  can  double  the  quantity  of  food  that  pertains 
to  man,  do  you  not  double  the  extent  of  your  terri- 
tory (cheers)?  Is  it  not  as  if  you  stretched  forth  your 
wand,  and  out  of  the  bosom  of  this  encircling  sea 
could  make  another  England  rise  (cheers);  could 
make  another  isle  like  this  spring  from  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  with  all  its 

“Deep  waving  fields  and  pastures  green. 

And  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between?  ” 
(enthusiastic  cheering — loud  and  long  continued.) — 
All  this  added  to  your  dominions — all  this  subjected 
to  the  sway  of  your  youthful  and  beloved  sovereign 
(ardent  cheering) — all  this  without  the  cost  of  a 
pound,  except  what  comes  back  in  benefit  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  without  the  shedding  of  a single  drop  of 
human  blood  (great  cheering).  What  is  there  in  all 
the  conquests  of  all  the  Alexanders,  all  the  Cajsars 
that  ever  wasted  mankind,  compared  to  a victory  like 
this  (continued  cheering)?  These  are  the  peaceful 
triumphs  of  your  society,  triumphs  not  confined  to 
your  own  kingdom,  but  of  which  all  nations  share 
the  benefit,  and  to  which  all  nations  wish  “God  speed” 
(enthusiastic  cheering).  I will  take  up  no  more  of 
your  time  than  to  propose  the  toast  which  is  entrust- 
ed to  me,  and  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  “success  to 
the  Royal  Agricultural  society  of  England.  (Contin- 
ued cheering). 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  enthusiasm. 
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LETTERS  FROM  MESSRS.  FILLMORE  AND 
WISE. 

From  the  Buffalo  Commercial  .Advertiser. 

TO  THE  ELECTORS  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  ERIE,  (n.  YORK.) 

Washington , July  18,  1842. 

Fellow  citizens:  Having  long  since  determined 
not  to  be  a candidate  for  re-election,  I have  felt  that 
my  duty  to  you  required  that  I should  give  you  sea- 
sonable notice  of  that  determination.  The  chief, 
causes  which  have  brought  me  to  this  resolution,  be- 
ing mostly  of  a personal  character,  are  unimportant, 
and  would  be  uninteresting  to  you  or  the  public. — 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  1 am  not  prompted  to  this 
course  by  any  thing  in  the  present  aspect  of  political 


affairs.  Many  of  you  know  that  I desired  to  with- 1 
draw  from  the  last  congressional  election;  but  own; 
to  the  importance  of  that  contest,  the  desire  for  una- 
nimity, and  with  the  hope  that  if  the  administration 
were  changed,  I might  render  some  essential  local 
service  to  my  district  and  those  generous  friends  who 
had  so  nobly  sustained  our  cause,  I was  induced  to 
stand  another  canvass.  But  how  sadly  have  we  all 
been  disappointed!  How  is  that  sun  that  rose  in  such 
joyous  brightness  to  millions  been  shrouded  in  gloom 
and  sorrow.  The  lamented  Harrison,  around  whom 
clustered  a nation’s  prayers  and  blessings,  is  now  no 
more.  For  reasons  inscrutable  to  us,  and  known 
only  to  an  all-wise  Providence,  he  was  cut  down  in 
the  moment  of  triumph,  and  in  his  grave  lie  buried 
the  long  cherished  hopes  of  a suffering  nation. 

The  veneration  which  every  true  patriot  must  feel 
for  the.  high  office  that  has  been  filled  by  a Washing- 
ton and  a Madison  (orbidsthat  I should  speak  harsh- 
ly of  the  present  incumbent.  Yet  it  is  deeply  to  be 
deplored  that  Mr.  Tyler  seems  to  labor  under  a 
mental  hallucination — as  unfounded  in  fact  as  it  is 
mischievous  in  its  consequences — that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  whigs  in  congress  are  seeking  to  cir- 
cumvent him.  It  may  be  difficult  to  trace  the  origin 
of  this  mental  malady  without  a previous  knowledge 
of  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 

But  I doubt  not,  if  its  source  could  be  ascertained, 
it  would  be  found  in  that  curse  of  all  governments, 
the  artful  and  unprincipled  courtier,  who  insidiously 
worms  his  way  into  the  affections  and  confidence  of 
patronage  and  power,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to 
wield  it  to  subserve  his  own  selfish  ambition  or  grati- 
fy his  personal  and  vindictive  feelings.  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  acts  of  the  present  chief  magistrate, 
which  have  overwhelmed  his  former  friends  with 
shame  and  sorrow,  and  filled  them  with  indignation, 
have  resulted  from  the  unaided  promptings  of  his 
own  heart,  or  received  the  approbation  of  his  re- 
sponsible advisers;  but  in  my  opinion  if  you  could  see 
the  fawning  parasites  that  hang  around  him  to  flatter 
his  vanity,  and  the  “ honest  lagoes"  that  distil  the  ma- 
licious poison  of  jealousy  into  his  unsuspecting  ear, 
for  their  own  base  purposes,  all  would  be  explained. 
The  world  would  then  see  that  a breach  has  been 
made  between  the  president  and  his  former  friends, 
and  that  the  country  has  been  brought  to  the  brink 
of  ruin,  to  minister  to  the  malignant  spleen  of  some 
disappointed  aspirant  to  political  fame  or  to  gratify 
the  unholy  ambition  of  a few  who  have  nothing  to 
hope  but  in  a state  of  anarchy  and  confusion.  These 
creatures  have  practised  upon  his  unsuspecting  vic- 
tim until  he  sees  in  every  friend  a foe,  and  in  every 
necessary  act  of  legislation  an  attempt  “to  head  him.” 
He  has  been  thus  driven  on  from  folly  to  madness, 
from  secret  jealousy  to  open  betrayal,  and  at  last, 
in  a fit  of  insane  hostility  to  his  former  friends,  who 
elevated  him  to  power,  and  in  the  desperate  but  vain 
hope  of  securing  a re-election,  he  has  been  induced 
to  throw  himself  into  the  treacherous  arms  of  his 
former  enemies.  What  may  be  the  result  of  this 
new  coalition  time  alone  can  determine.  I fear  it 
had  its  origin  in  weakness,  wickedness  and  perfidy, 
and  that  its  cansummalion  will  produce  the  bitter 
fruits  of  disappointment  to  those  who  glory  in  their 
shame. 

Thus  you  see  the  origin,  progress,  and  consumma- 
tion of  all  our  difficulties.  We  have  struggled  hard 
under  every  discouragement  to  carry  out  the  true 
whig  principles  of  1840,  and  give  relief  to  the  coun- 
try. Our  progress  has  been  opposed  and  our  efforts 
thwarted  at  every  step  by  the  peculiar  friends  of  the 
executive  on  the  floor  of  congress.  The  press  under 
his  control  has  poured  out  malicious  libels  upon  our 
devoted  heads  until  every  patriot  is  sick  at.  heart;  and 
when  all  these  have  been  braved  and  overcome,  then 
the  veto  at  a single  blow  strikes  to  the  ground  our 
labors,  and  the  revenues  and  credit  of  the  nation. — 
But  I am  unwilling  to  dwell  upon  a subject  so  pain- 
ful and  humiliating.  I speak  of  it  now  “more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger;”  and  cannot  but  regard  it  as  an 
awful  warning  to  select  no  man,  even  for  a contin- 
gent station  of  such  vast  power  and  responsibility, 
whose  talents  and  integrity  are  not  equal  to  it;  and  I 
regard  it  as  an  additional  proof  that  our  only  securi- 
ty against  treachery  and  inordinate  ambition  is  found 
in  the  one-term  principle,  that  takes  away  all  in- 
ducement in  the  executive  to  use  his  power  to  se- 
cure a re-election.  Still  I would  not  despair,  but 
hope  for  the  best.  Our  constitution  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  such  an  infliction,  and  therefore  has 
wisely  provided  against  its  duration  by  limiting  the 
presidential  term  to  four  years.  It  is  true  that  much 
evil  may  be  done  in  that  time,  but  there  is  consola- 
tion in  the  thought  that  we  can  say  to  the  deso- 
lating flood  of  tyrannical  usurpation  and  folly  that 
sweeps  over  the  land,  “thus  farshalt  thou  go  and  no 
farther.” 

My  time  will  not  permit  me  to  touch  upon  the  ge- 
neral subjects  of  legislation  or  policy,  or  even  to 


hint  at  the  threatening  aspect  of  political  events. — 
A devoted  and  patriotic  majority  in  congress  has 
struggled  hard  against  every  embarrassment  for  more 
than  seven  months.  A tariff  bill  has  just  passed  the 
house  that  would  at  once  restore  credit  1o  the  go- 
vernment and  bring  relief  to  the  community,  but  the 
prospect  now  is  that  all  our  anxious  toils  are  to  end 
in  naught,  unless  we  submit  to  the  will  of  a single 
dictator,  and  consent  to  record  his  edicts.  What- 
ever sacrifice  a suffering  country  may  demand,  pa- 
triotism requires  us  to  make;  every  thing  may  be 
yielded  but  principle  to  an  honest  difference  of  opi- 
nion, but,  nothing  to  a tyrannical  exaction;  and  I 
trust  we  shall  not  be  driven  to  the  dangerous  ex- 
tremity of  yielding  all  power  to  the  caprice  of  one 
man,  or  of  bringing  utter  bankruptcy  and  ruin  upon 
our  common  country.  It  is  a dreadful  alternative,  but 
if  presented  I also  trust  that  the  constitution  will  be 
maintained  at  every  hazard,  regardless  of  all  conse- 
quences. 

But,  fellow  citizens,  I have  said  more  than  I in- 
tended, and  regret  that  I have  no  time  to  say  it  more 
briefly.  I cannot,  however,  consent  to  bring  this 
hasty  letter  to  close  without  expressing  the  deep 
emotions  of  gratitude  that  fill  my  heart  when  1 look 
back  upon  your  kindness  and  devotion.  Pardon  the 
personal  vanity,  though  it  be  a weakness,  that  in- 
duces me  to  recur  for  a moment  to  the  cherished  re- 
collections of  your  early  friendship  and  abiding  con- 
fidence. I cannot  give  vent  to  the  feelings  of  my  heart 
without  it. 

It  is  now  nearly  fourteen  years  since  you  did  me 
the  unsolicited  honor  to  nominate  me  to  represent 
you  in  the  state  legislature.  Seven  times  have  I re- 
ceived renewed  evidence  of  your  confidence  bv  as 
many  elections  with  constantly  increasing  majorities; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  my  present  congressional 
term  I shall  have  served  you  three  years  in  the  state 
and  eight  years  in  the  national  councils.  I cannot 
call  to  mind  the  thousand  acts  of  generous  devotion 
from  so  many  friends  who  will  ever  be  dear  to  my 
heart  without  feeling  the  deepest  emotions  of  grati- 
tude. T came  among  you  a poor  and  friendless  boy. 
You  kindly  took  me  by  the  hand  and  gave  me  your 
confidence  and  support.  You  have  conferred  upon 
me  distinction  and  honors  for  which  I could  make  no 
adequate  return  but  by  an  honest  and  untiring  effort 
faithfully  to  discharge  the  high  trusts  which  you  con- 
fided to  my  keeping.  If  my  humble  efforts  have  met 
your  approbation,  I freely  admit  that,  next  to  the  ap- 
proval of  my  own  conscience,  it  is  the  highest  reward 
which  I could  receive  for  days  of  unceasing  toil  and 
nights  of  sleepless  anxiety. 

I profess  not  to  be  above  or  below  the  common 
frailties  of  our  nature.  I will  therefore  not  disguise 
the  fact  that  I was  highly  gratified  at  my  first  elec- 
tion to  congress,  yet  I can  truly  say  that  my  utmost 
ambition  has  been  satisfied.  I aspire  to  nothing  more, 
and  shall  retire  from  the  exciting  scenes  of  political 
strife  to  the  quiet  enjoyments  of  my  own  family  and 
fireside  with  still  more  satisfaction  than  I felt  when 
first  elevated  to  this  distinguished  station. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  again  to  return  you  my 
warmest  thanks  for  your  kindness,  which  is  deeply 
engraved  upon  my  heart.  I remain  sincerely  and 
truly,  your  friend  and  fellow  citizen, 

MILLARD  FILLMORE. 

From  the  Philadelphia  American  Sentinel. 

The  following  letter  was  received  by  Mr.  Hirst, 
the  secretary  of  the  corporal’s  guard  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  in  answer  to  one  addressed 
by  him  to  the  lion.  Henry  A.  Wise,  announcing  the 
fact  of  his  election  as  an  honorary  member  of  that 
association. 

House  of  representatives,  Washington,  July  16,  1842. 

Sir:  I received  yesterday  your  polite  letter,  ap- 
prizing me  of  my  unanimous  election  as  a member 
of  the  corporal’s  guard  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia. 

Please  present  to  the  guard,  and  to  every  indivi- 
dual member  of  it,  my  sincerest  and  warmest  salu- 
tations—1 will  not  say  my  thanks.  I had  a claim  to 
be  one  of  you,  and  it  was  due  to  a brother  patriot,  to 
fraternal  sympathy,  which  binds  men  in  a good  com- 
mon cause,  to  recognise  him  as  one  of  yourselves, 
you  are  one  of  us — one  of  the  guard  here,  every 
where!  The  cognomen  of  corporal’s  guard  was  giv 
en  to  us  by  the  dictator  himself,  in  the  resentment  of 
disappointed  ambition,  with  scorn  on  his  lip  and  con- 
tempt in  his  eye.  We  proudly  took  him  at  his  word, 
and  assumed  to  be  at  once  what  we  are — -the  corpo- 
ral’s guard!  Few  in  number,  but  able  and  efficient 
in  power,  in  wisdom,  in  virtue,  in  firmness  of  pur- 
pose and  decision  of  action,  to  teach  a proud  tyran- 
nical majority  humility  and  respect,  and  their  one 
man  how  mighty  a few  may  be  to  overthrow  the 
strong  and  self-confident,  with  the  weapons  of  truth 
and  the  constitution.  Few,  but  a guard — the  life 
guard  of  the  constitution  and  the  country.  Not  the 
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guard  of  John  Tyler,  but  the  guard  of  the  sacred 
trust  he  holds  for  a free  people — the  guard  of  popu- 
lar rights  and  of  republican  principles.  Not  the 
guard  of  the  spoils,  but  the  guard  of  public  proper- 
ty and  of  the  government’s  just  powers  against  the 
plunder  and  rapine  of  the  spoilers.  Not  the  guard 
of  federation,  but  of  freedom. 

If  the  president  be  one  man,  he  is  elect  of  the 
people,  responsible  to  the  people,  in  office,  with  the 
power  and  patronage  of  the  chief  magistracy  in  his 
hands,  and  in  immediate  contact  with  congress.  If 
he  should  wield  a considerable  influence  upon  public 
men  and  measures,  we  should  not  be  surprised;  but 
we  are  surprised  that  he  has  so  limited  an  influeuce 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed  by 
Divine  Providence  and  the  voice  of  the  people,  and 
friends  so  few  as  .the  members  of  the  corporal’s 
guard.  Why  is  this?  The  reason  is  too  palpable; 
that  one  man — not  one  officer,  not  elect  of  the  peo- 
ple— whom  the  people  never  trusted  and  never  will, 
without  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  presidency, 
not  responsible,  not  sworn,  in  private  life,  far  dis- 
tant from  the  metropolis,  has  the  power,  the  extra- 
ordinary and  unaccountable  power,  over  a majority 
of  blind  worshippers  in  congress,  to  array  them  in 
such  hostility  to  the  constitutional  authority  of  John 
Tyler  and  the  executive  department  in  his  hands,  as 
in  their  very  madness  to  cry  out,  “perish  commerce! 
perish  credit!  starve  manufacturers!  starve  the  go- 
vernment! starve  the  people!  so  that  John  Tyler  be 
‘headed,’  and  until  our  god,  our  one  man,  can  unite 
all  the  knots  of  difficulty  and  distress!”  This  is  a 
tremendous  power  in  one  man!  It  is  to  guard  against 
it  and  its  adherents,  their  folly  and  wickedness,  their 
favorite  and  his  selfishness,  their  slavishness  and  his 
dictatorship,  that  we  organize  a corporal’s  guard  of 
the  country,  the  constitution,  the  government  and  its 
departments,  the  people  and  their  rights,  and  of  re- 
publican liberty!  If  we  can  help  it,  the  people  shall 
not  starve,  the  government  shall  not  be  deprived  of  its 
supplies  for  the  sake  of  one  ambitious  man.  Yours 
truly,  HENRY  A.  WISE. 

Henry  B.  Hirst,  esq., secretary,  &(c. 


COLLECTION  OF  DITTIES. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  ADAMS. 

In  the  house  of  representatives  on  Monday,  July 
25th,  when  the  army  bill  was  under  discussion,  Mr. 
John  Quincy  Adams  took  part  in  the  debate.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said — He  had  been  de- 
sirous to  ask  his  friend  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Ward) 
whether,  among  the  letters  he  received,  there  were 
any  against  the  retrenchment  of  the  public  expendi- 
tures, or  any  which  gave  him  satisfactory  informa- 
tion as  to  the  mode  in  which  revenue  was  to  be  ob- 
tained to  satisfy  all  these  appropriations?  How  did 
he  stand  now?  The  president  of  the  United  States, 
without  any  authority  of  law,  was  now  levying  re- 
venue on  the  people  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue 
of  his  own  sole  authority,  precisely  as  Charles  1.  had 
levied  ship  money  on  the  people  of  England.  For 
the  resistance  of  that  tyrannical  exactment  John 
Plampden  had  suffered  imprisonment  and  a fine  of 
s£20,000  sterling;  but  how  did  it  end?  The  block  on 
which  the  head  of  Charles  at  last  fell  presented  the 
answer.  That  was  precisely  our  own  state  at  this 
day  in  regard  to  the  public  revenue.  The  secretary 
of  the  treasury  had  expressed  himself  as  in  doubt 
whether  a dollar  could  be  legally  collected  after  the 
1st  of  July:  he  had. since  then  been  called  upon  by  a 
solemn  vote  of  the  house  to  say  whether  he  had 
changed  his  opinion;  and  what  did  he  say?  That  he 
had?  By  no  means.  There  was  not  a particle  of 
evidence  in  his  reply  that  his  opinion  was  altered 
one  hair’s  breadth:  he  took  very  good  care  to  say  no 
such  thing;  but  he  told  the  house  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  .attorney  general,  and  he  had  conse- 
quently issued  'circulars  to  all  the  collectors  in  the 
United  States  to  go  on  and  raise  money  from  the 
people  on  the  basis  of  this  opinion  of  .Mr.  Attorney 
General,  and  by  authority  of  the  executive.  Mr.  A. 
desired  to  speak  with  all  respect  of  that  gentleman’s 
character,  talents  and  attainments,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  could  not  but  remember  his  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  Mississippi  election;  that  was  his  legal 
opinion,  just  as  this  was;  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
eloquence  with  which  it  had  been  maintained  in  the 
house,  he  could  not  forget  that  its  effect  was  to  bring 
the  house  to  a decision  which  they  had  themselves 
rescinded  at  a subsequent  session. 

There  were  other  legal  opinions  expressed  by  the 
same  gentleman  during  his  membership  in  this  house, 
in  which  Mr.  A.  had  as  little  confidence.  All  these 
things  had  not  inspired  a very  high  opinion  of  his 
judgment  as  an  authority  in  law:  while  on  the  other 
hand,  he  scarce  knew  one  man  of  any  respectable 
standing  in  either  house  or  out,  who  had  not  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  to  the  contrary:  nor  was  there, 


he  believed,  a man. of  any  legal  eminence  on  that 
floor  who  would  rise  and  say  he  agreed  in  opinion 
with  the  law  officer  of  the  government.  On  the  con- 
trary, what  had  the  house  witnessed  on  the  30th  of 
June  last?  A promising  young  statesman  from  Ohio, 
(Mr.  Weller),  a gentleman  excessively  opposed  to 
gags,  and  to  all  precipitate  legislation,  rose  in  front 
of  the  chair  with  a bill  which  was  to  be  passed  that 
same  day  through  the  house,  through  the  senate,  and 
through  the  president  of  the  United  States,  to  enable 
the  executive  to  collect  revenue.  Well,  this  promis- 
ing young  statesman  failed;  and  then,  when  his  project 
had  miscarried,  the  house  saw  another  gentleman 
from  New  York,  also  a lawyer  of  high  character,  and 
a member  of  the  judiciary  committee  to  boot,  rise  in 
his  place  and  present  another  plan  for  the  same  ob- 
ject. He  had  made  a similar  effort  to  carry  through 
I his  bill  in  a day,  and  with  no  better  success.  And 
why  this  extraordinary  haste  and  precipitation?  Why, 
but  from  the  conviction  that  not  a dollar  of  revenue 
could  be  raised  unless  a law  was  passed  to  authorize 
it?  And  what  bad  they  seen  since  then?  It  might 
not  be  in  order  for  him  to  refer  to  what  passed  else- 
where, but  he  might  suppose  that  in  the  senate,  a 
late  secretary  of  the  treasury,  (Mr.  Woodbury),  a 
man  who  of  course  would  not  let  a question  like  this 
pass  unexamined  by  him,  and  also  himself  a distin- 
j guished  lawyer,  had,  in  the  very  teeth  and  eyes  of 
! the  constitution,  introduced  into  the  senate  a bill  to 
S raise  revenue — a money  -bill — which  the  constitution 
forbade  to  be  originated  any  where  but  in  the  house 
of  representatives — a bill  for  the  same  purpose  as 
these  in  the  house — to  put  a patch  over  the  great 
rent  in  the  constitution  created  by  the  raising  of  re- 
venue on  executive  mandate  without  the  least  au- 
thority of  law. 

Mr.  A.  had  heard  it  said  that  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  famous  compromise  bill  (one  consequence,  by-the- 
bye,  of  which  compromise  was  the  present  final  con- 
dition of  this  government)  had  expressed  an  opinion 
that,  after  the  30th  of  June,  revenue  might  be  collect- 
ed though  no  law  should  be  passed  to  warrant  it;  but 
that  the  other  distinguished  party  to  that  proposition 
had  declared  in  the  plainest  and  most  decisive  terms, 
an  opinion  directly  the  reverse.  The  judiciary  com- 
mittee of  this  house,  little  as  they  agreed  as  to  what 
was  expedient  now  to  be  done,  agreed  perfectly  that 
some  remedy  must  be  provided  for  such  a state  of 
things.  Mr.  A.  said  then,  in  bis  place,  that  it  was 
the  very  case  of  the  British  ship-money  over  again — a 
case  in  which  millions  had  been  raised  without  law, 
and  all  on  the  sole  opinion  of  the  attorney  general, 
not  even  sanctioned  by  that  of  Ihe  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  who  acted  under  it,  nor  by  any  respectable 
lawyer  in  the  country. 

And  yet  the  house  had  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary acts  that  ever  was  heard  of  reported  from  the 
judiciary  committee — an  ex  post  facto  law,  sanction- 
ing the  levying  of  ship-money,  which  had  now  conti- 
nued for  nearly  a month  in  full  operation.  That 
house  was  asked  to  pass  it,  and  by  so  doing  to  sanc- 
tion and’ assume  the  responsibility  of  this  outrageous 
violation  of  the  constitution  in  one  of  its  tenderest 
and  most  vital  parts — an  ex  post  facto  taxing  of  the 
people;  a tax  on  their  property,  which  by  law  was 
now  free;  and  a tax  levied  by  executive  authority, 
without  even  the  form’of  law.  This  being  our  state 
at  present,  lie  wanted  to  know  if  his  friend  from  New 
York  had  received  any  letters  which  might  show  the 
house  how  the  twelve  millions  for  the  army,  the  eleven 
millions  for  the  navy,  and  the  four  or  five  millions  in 
part  for  their  own  pay,  were  to  be  met  and  satisfied? 
Had  the  gentleman  any  letters  on  that  subject5  Had 
any  Fortunatus  presented  himself  with  a purse 
deep  enough  to  settle  ail  the  demands?  The  bills  ran 
that  the  money  was  to  be  paid  “out  of  any  money  in 
tiie  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,”  when  not 
a dollar  was  there  to  appropriate!  We  were  becom- 
ing a laughing-stock  to  the  world. 

It  was  now  pretty  well  understood  that  our  quarrel 
with  England  was  so  far  settled  that  there  was  not 
the  most  distant  prospect  of  a war  with  that  power. 
And  yet  he  had  heard  it  said  that  precisely  because  a 
treaty  had  been  agreed  upon  with  her  we  must  keep 
up  our  army.  Gentlemen  who  had  voted  to  reduce 
it  now  were  strong  for  keeping  it  up,  and  were  in- 
creasing it,  because,  forsooth,  our  difficulties  with 
England  were  settled!  Mr.  A.  would  not  agree  to 
that  process  of  reasoning.  He  wished  the  house  to 
hold  on  to  its  proviso  of  reduction.  Let  us  retrench: 
if  we  could  do  nothing  else,  let  us  do  that.  1 he 
whigs  were  taunted  with  not  retrenching  as  they  pro- 
mised. Now,  of  all  retrenchments  in  which  a go- j 
vernment  could  engage,  there  was  none  like  the  re- 
trenchment of  a standing  army.  Gentlemen  cried 
out  for  retrenchment,  and  yet  talked  of  increasing 
the  army  to  12,000  men.  Mr.  A.  would  venture  to 
say  that  forty  millions  would  not  pay  the  appropria- 
tions of  this  year  if  we  accepted  the  estimates  of  the  j 
secretaries  of  war  and  of  the  navy,  the  recommends-  ! 


tions  of  the  commander-in-chief  and  of  our  own  mili- 
tary committee.  He  was  therefore  for  adhering  to 
the  proviso  in  the  bill.  Let  us  stop  the  appropriations. 
True,  this  would  not,  of  itself,  reduce  the  army. 
There  must  be  a concurrence  on  the  part  of  the  exe- 
cutive; he  alone  could  disband  this  second  regiment 
of  dragoons,  and  if  the  house  refused  money  to  pay 
them,  he  probably  would.  The  action  of  the  house 
was  not  definitive;  the  president  could  transfer  ap- 
propriations for  something  else,  and  so  continue  the 
corps;  but  it  was  a strong  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  the  house;  the  strongest  they  could  give;  and  that 
was  what  he  wanted  to  see. 

A similar  case  had  recently  occurred  in  regard  to 
the  navy.  The  house  had  then  refused  to  concur  in 
the  senate’s  amendment  going  to  strike  out  a reduc- 
tion made  by  the  house.  Now,  if  they  acted  so  in 
regard  to  the  navy,  a fortiori,  they  ought  to  take  the 
same  course  in  regard  to  the  army.  As  to  the  navy 
there  might  be  a diversity  of  opinion,  especially  as 
there  was  a standing  law  for  its  increase,  and  regu- 
lar appropriations  for  that  object  had  been  made  for 
four  years  together.  But  no  such  law  existed  for  in- 
creasing the  army.  In  the  navy  the  money  was  for. 
services  already  rendered;  here  they  were  for  servi- 
ces yet  future.  He  hoped  the  house  would  agree  to 
insist,  and  if  the  other  bill  to  reduce  the  army  should 
come  up  in  the  meantime,  no  harm  would  be  done. 


COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION. 


REPORT  of  the  committee  on  commerce  concluded. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  regards  the  direct  intercourse 
between  England  and  Ihe  United  Slates,  the  commit- 
tee are  convinced  that  the  advantage  in  the  compact 
has  gone  to  our  rival.  Still  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  committee  to  infer  that  a better  state  of  things 
would  result  for  our  navigation  if  Ihe  privileges  of  the 
treaty  were  mutually  denied.  Such  a privation  might 
lead  to  an  unprofitable  war  of  restrictions,  and  in  the 
end,  merely  injure  the.  trade  of  both.  The  committee, 
however,  present  these  facts  to  disabuse  the  public 
mind  of  an  impression  that  the  rociprocity  system 
founded  on  treaty  has,  under  any  circumstances,  pro- 
duced a positive  benefit  to  this  country.  They  wish 
to  show  lhat,  in  its  best  condition,  it  is  but  an  arran- 
gement recommended  to  the  adoption  of  foreign  na- 
tions by  its  value  to  them ; and,  in  submission  to  which 
we  can  find  no  better  argument  than  that,  perhaps,  its 
abrogation  might  bring  upon  us  a greater  evil.  In 
this  point  of  view  we  can  see  no  good  reason  lor  the 
perpetuation  of  the  system  by  permanent  treaties,  and 
would  much  prefer,  if  it  is  to  be  continued,  that  it 
should  be  placed  upon  ihe  footing  of  temporary  sti- 
pulation or  occasional  legislation. 

Whilst  we  are  allured  by  the  lerm  o(  “reciprocal 
privilege,”  and  our  commeicial  rivals  are  attempting 
to  persuade  us  that  these  arrangements  are  founded 
upon  a mutual  interchange  of  good,  we  cannot  close 
our  minds  to  the  perception  that  the  benefit  is  but  the 
illusion  of  a name,  and  that  the  good  is  all  upon  one 
side.  At  the  very  moment  that  we  are  indulging  in 
the  fancy  of  this  reciprocation  of  liberal  principles  in 
the  accommodation  of  our  trade,  we  find  either  an 
onerous  embarrassing  duty  upon,  or  a stern  and  rigid 
exclusion  from  British  ports  of  every-  American  pro- 
duct, except  one  which  the  necessities  of  that  nation 
have  rendered  indispensible  to  her  prosperity. — 
Whilst  studied  panegyrics  and  elaborate  recommen- 
dations of  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  are  addressed  to 
our  minds  in  every  form  in  which  British  opinions 
can  reach  us,  we  look  in  vain  at  every  point  of  con- 
tact in  which  our  interests  are  brought  into  opposi- 
tion to  England’s,  tor  the  slightest  concession  to  that 
lauded  principle  which  is  pronounc'  d to  be  Ihe  gloiy 
of  trie  present  agp. 

The  treaty  of  1815  excludes  the  colonies.  The 
empire  of  Great  Britain  covers  a large  portion  of 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is  a vast  nation  inter- 
sected by  sea«  and  oceans.  Its  products  embrace 
every  conceivable  thing  that  is.  grown,  wrought,  or 
taken  in  any  part  of  the  world  — from  the  fisheries  of 
the  arctic  circle  to  the  fruits  of  the  tropics.  There  is 
no  object  of  manufacture  or  mechanical  skill,  no 
wealth  of  the  mines,  no  fruit  of  the  earth,  no  treasure 
of  the  sea,  that  does  not  furnish  occupation  and  gain 
to  some  portion  of  her  subjects.  The  necessary  in- 
tercommunication between  the  several  parts  of  this 
great  empire  furnishes  support  to  the  largest  amount 
of  shipping  in  the  world.  Confining  her  commerce 
and  navigation  to  her  own  field.  Great  Britain  has 
scope  enough  for  all  requisite  encouragement  and 
protection  to  her  shipping.  This  intercommunica- 
tion is  reserved  exclusively  lo  herself.  It  is  placed 
by  her  laws,  in  effect,  as  regards  other  nations,  upon 
the  same  footing  as  her  coasting  trade. 

The  United  States  occupy  a very  peculiar  relation 
to  this  power.  Upon  our  northern  and  northeastern 
border,  the  British  dominions  lie  contiguous  to  our 
territory  for  more  than  two  thousand  miles.  Upon 
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the  south,  her  islands  form  almost  the  first  land  seen 
by  the  voyager  as  he  approaches  this  continent. — 
The  great  path  of  our  trade  is  intercepted  on  the 
north  and  on  the  south  by  her  colonies.  The  short- 
est voyage  we  can  make  to  northern  Europe  brings 
us  almost  in  sight  of  Nova  Scotia;  the  shortest  to 
south'  in  Europe,  Alrica,  Asia,  and  South  America, 
passes  along  the  shores  of  her  West  Indies.  All  these 
portions  ol  her  empire  she  has  excluded  from  the  re- 
ciprocity system.  It  is  true, she  has  given  us  liberty 
to  trade  directly  lo  and  from  any  one  oi  lier  colonies; 
but  that  is  the  extent  of  the  privilege.  Even  that  is 
modified  by  a designation  of  ports  at  which  we  may 
enter.  She,  of  course,  has  the  right  to  regulate  the 
duties  by  which  our  products  may  be  introduced  into 
her  colonies,  and  the  right,  also  to  establish  the  com 
mercial  regulations  between  tier  several  colonies. — 
These  functions  have  been  exercised  bv  her  with  an 
adroit  skill,  to  increase  her  navigation  by  the  carriage 
of  onr  products.  Most  of  the  bulky  articles  produced 
in  the  United  States  are  introduced  into  her  northern 
American  colonies  at  low  duties,  and  from  thence  are 
carried  to  the  West  Indies  in  British  ships  at  duties 
equally  low  or  altogether  free,  whilst  the  direct  trade 
in  the  same  articles,  from  the  Uniled  States  lo  the 
West  Indies,  is  cumbered  with  duties  altogether  in- 
capable of  competition  with  the  circuitous  trade, 
f Since  the  application  of  steam  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Atlantic  has  been  so  successfully  brought  into 
practice,  great  changes  have  occurred  in  the  course 
of  trade.  These  changes  are  likely  to  result  in  a to- 
tally new  condition  of  the  commercial  interests  of  this 
country,  requiring  the  adoption  ol  new  measures  in 
our  policy.  The  shortest  line  of  communication  be- 
tween the  American  and  European  continents,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  touches  Nova  Scotia  and 
England.  A passage  of  twdve  days  from  land  to 
land  is  not  unusual.  From  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  but  another  day.  Onr  present  relations 
with  Great  Britain  secure  this  communication  entire- 
ly to  her  shipping.  No  American  citizen  can  enter 
into  the  competition  with  her  subjects.  The  voyage 
from  Liverpool  to  Halifax,  from  Halifax  to  Boston  or 
New  York,  and  the  same  reversed  fro  a Boston  or 
New  York  back  to  Halifax,  and  thence  to  England, 
presents  four  terms  or  sections — two  long  ones  across 
the  Atlantic;  two  short  ones  between  onr  ports  and 
Halifax.  By  the  existing  regulations,  English  ship- 
ping may  occupy  all  four  of  these  sections:  the  A- 
merican  but  two,  and  these  the  short  ones.  So,  in  a 
circuitous  voyage  from  England  to  Halifax,  thence 
along  our  coast  to  the  British  West  Indies,  and  thence 
back  to  England,  the  American  shipping  is  confined 
to  the  short  sections  of  this  circuit;  the  English  has 
the  privilege  of  tile  whole.  If,  pursuing  the  policy 
which  she  ha3  already  bpgun,  Great  Biilain  should 
so  regulate  her  duties  upon  the  circuit  we  have  des- 
cribed, she  may  readily  transfer  the  greater  portion 
of  the  carriage  of  our  most  bulky  commodities  of  ex- 
port to  Europe  to  her  own  vessels.  It  is  only  to 
establish,  as  she  lias  already  rlone,  in  any  oi  lier  near 
colonies  an  entrepot  for  American  products  at  low 
duties,  ami  to  encumber  the  same  articles,  boine  di- 
rectly from  the  United  States  to  England,  with  high 
duties,  and  she  will  have  accomplished  a complete 
monopoly  of  this  trade. 

In  .seeking  for  reciprocity  in  our  relations  with  this 
government,  it  would  seem  lo  the  committee  to  be  a 
cardinal  point  to  place  this  colonial  commerce  upon 
a looting  altogether  more  just  to  our  claims  than  it  at 
present  occupies;  and  that  we  are  entitled  to  demand 
of  a friendly  power,  with  which  we  stand  under  so 
many  affinities  of  commerce  and  good  will  as  we  do 
witli  Great  Britain,  that  we  should  either  be  allowed 
to  participate  with  herin  the  carriage  of  owxoui/i  com- 
modities from  and  to  any  part  of  her  dominions,  or 
that  regulations  should  be  adopted  which  shall  pre- 
vent her  from  monopolizing  that  carriage  to  herself. 
In  asking  this,  we  adopt  her  own  principle  of  coin- 
meice,  and  fortify  it  by  the  same  arguments  which 
have  prevailed  in  the  adjustment  of  tier  own  policy. 
A conspicuous  example  of  her  tenacity  for  this  prin- 
ciple, in  an  analogous  rase,  is  furnished  from  her 
own  history. 

By  the  navigation  laws  of  England,  even'. a Biitish 
ship  was  forbidden  to  import  the  products  of  A-ia, 
Africa,  or  America,  except  from  the  country  where  they 
were  produced.  This  prohibition  was  mule  with  a 
view  to  prevent  other  nations  fiom  establishing  en- 
trepots of  foreign  merchandise  in  the  neighborhood 
of  England,  by  which  the  vessels  of  foreign  nations 
might  have  secured  to  themselves  the  benefits  of  the 
long  voyage,  and  left  to  England  only  the  short  voy- 
age from  the  entrepot  to  her  own  ports.  It  was  a 
device  to  employ  her  own  navigation  on  the  longest 
lines  of  commerce. 

This  interdict  was  found  eventually  to  produce 
great  embarrassment  to  British  merchants  in  foreign 
ports.  They  could  not,  in  America,  Asia,  or  Africa, 
make  up  a cargo  of  commodifies  of  various  origin — 
being  confined  to  the  productions  of  the  conntiy. — 
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The  result  of  this  complaint  was  a repeal  of  this  pro- 
vision. “Lord  Wallace.”  says  Mr.  McCulloh,  in 
noticing  this  act,  “originally  intended  lo  extend  this 
principle  to  European  ports,  or  to  make  it  lavvlul  for 
British  ships  to  import  all  notiproliihited  articles  from 
wherever  they  might  find  them.  But  it  was  supposed 
by  some  that  foreign  ships  might  he  more  cheaply 
navigated  than  ours,  and  that  foreigners,  taking  ad- 
vantage  of  this  ciicumstance,  would  import  the 
Asiatic,  Aliican,  and  American  products  required 
for  our  consumption  into  the  contiguous  continental 
ports,  and  would  consequently  restrict  the  employ- 
ment of  Biitish  ships  to  their  carriage  thence.  We 
believe  that  these  apprehensions  were,  in  a great 
measure,  visionary.  But  the  law  is  so  contrived  as 
to  avoid  even  the  possibility  of  danger  on  this  head; 
such  of  (tie  products  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  as 
are  required  for  home  consumption,  being,  with 
trifling  exception,  inadmissible  from  Europe,  and 
only  admissible  when  they  are  imported  in  British 
ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  country  or  place  of  which  the 
goods  aie  the  produce  and  from  which  they  are 
brought.  Tiie  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  ai  tides 
from  Asiatic  and  African  Turkey,  imported  from  the 
Levant,  and  bullion.” 

We  are  placed  in  something  of  the  same  category 
noticed  in  this  extract,  by  the  British  colonial  system; 
and  it  has  already  grown  to  be  a source  of  discontent 
and  irritation  in  the  intercourse  of  the  two  nations. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  the  committee  to  present  an 
examination  in  detail  of  the  many  questions  growing 
out  of  the  colonial  system  of  Great  Britain,  which  j 
have  produced  the  memorials  and  other  expressions  j 
of  public  opinion  in  reference  to  that  system,  now  j 
placed  before  the  committee.  They  are  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  such  an  exposition  by  the  very  j 
full  and  satisfactory  report  upon  this  subject  from 
the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  which  is  now  be-  j 
fore  the  house.  They  will,  however,  take  occasion 
to  say  that,  in  view  ol  the  great  defect  of  reciprocity  ' 
in  the  regulations  between  the  two  governments,  and 
of  the  injurious  operation  o!  the  present  system  upon  j 
onr  navigation,  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  better, 1 
even  at  once,  to  throw  this  intercourse  back  to  the 
condition  in  which  it  was  held  previous  to  the  year 
1S30,  than  to  preserve  it  on  tile  grounds  it  now  occu- 
pies. It  could  not  he  worse  for  us;  and  it  would  then, 
at  least,  present  an  equality  of  relations  which  we 
can  as  well  sustain  as  our  rival. 

The  committee  have,  in  accordance  with  this  view, 
prepared  a bill  for  the  establishment  of  reciprocal 
commerce  w ith  the  British  colonies,  framed  on  the 
principles  of  the  act  approved  on  the  1st  March,  1823, 
which  they  submit  with  this  report. 

It  is  apparent,  from  an  inspection  of  the  official 
documents  relating  to  our  commerce  with  the  British 
colonies,  that  an  increase  of  British  lonnagp,  greatly 
dispropoitioned  to  our  own,  has  grown  up  both  upon 
the  lakes  and  upon  the  Atlantic.  Some  have  attemp- 
ted to  account  for  this  disproportion  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  British  increase  is  merely  nominal, 
and  is  to  be  ascribed  to  ttie  greater  activity  of  British 
shipping  in  the  short  voyages  between  the  United 
States  and  the  colonial  ports  upon  our  borders.  It  is 
said,  also,  that,  on  the  lakes,  the  British  employ 
twenty-five  steamboats,  where  we  have  hut  five,  and 
that  t here  are  more  small  vessels  sailing  under  the 
British  flag  than  under  our  own.  These  facts  consti- 
tute the  evidence  of  the  justice  of  our  complaint,  and 
demonstrate  conclusively  that  I lie  present  arrange- 
ments operate  much  more  favorably  lor  the  navigr 
tion  of  our  neighbors  than  for  onr  own.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  incidents  that  have  foilo.ved  the 
settlement  of  this  colonial  question  in  1830,  that  an 
enormous  trade  has  grown  up,  in  Ameiican  produce, 
to  these  colonies;  that  vast  quantities  ot  flour,  grain, 
provisions,  and  other  commodities,  are  continually 
shipped  trorn  our  border  ports  into  Canada,  to  be 
borne  thence,  in  British  vessels,  either  to  England  or 
other  British  possessions— thus  transferring  ttie  car- 
riage of  our  produce  to  Biitish  ships,  without  the 
possibility  of  competition  or  interference  from  us. — 
This  produce  goes  into  Canada,  either  free  or  at  low 
rales  of  duty,  and  is  shipped  thence  lo  the  West  In- 
dies free;  whilst,  if  borne  directly  in  onr  vessels,  it 
would  be  cumbered  with  a heavy  duty.  We  have 
: no  accurate  statistics  of  onr  exports  on  the  lakes,  but 
it  it  is  well  known  that  riot  much  less  than  three  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  exported  in  one 
year  to  Kingston  alone,  whence  it  is  shipped,  by  the 
St.  Lawrence,  to  the  West  Indies,  to  England  and 
ot  tier  places.  Flour  commands  scarcely  a smaller 
price  a'  Detroit  than  it  does  at  New  York,  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  daily  increasing  in  importance  as  the 
great  channel  of  the  trade  of  a large  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States — a trade  under  Anglo- 
! American  control,  and  maintained  to  the  advance- 
! ment  of  British  navigation  and  the  injury  of  ours. 

Tile  existence  of  such  a trade  under  such  circum- 
stances 13  a remarkable  commentary  upon  the  want 
! of  sagacity  and  foresight  in  the  administration  of  our 


commercial  concerns,  and  makes  a powerful  appeal 
to  tiie  consideration  ol  congress.  The  navigation  re- 
turns ol  js.[(i  show,  that  in  the  four  ports  o:i  lake 
Ontario  ol  Sacket’s  Harbor.  Genessee,  Oswego  and 
Niagara,  this  trade  furnished  employment  for  166,086 
tons  of  British  shipping,  and  hut  45,4  !0  tons  of  A- 
merican:  that  the  Brili-ti  tonnage  entered  in  the  same 
year  at  Detroit  was  12,310  Ions;  whilst  the  American 
did  not  exceed  5S3  tons.  We  have  no  record  furnish- 
ed us  in  our  official  tables  of  the  navigation  of  Cleve- 
land, Bulialo,  and  other  ports  of  importance — an 
omission  which  ought  henceforth  to  be  corrected: 
they  doubtless  would  show  the  same  inequ  ilities. 

We  have  further  proof  of  the  great  activity  and 
value  of  this  trade  to  the  British  possessions,  in  the 
vast  and  rapid  increase  it  lias  given  to  the  tolls  on  the 
Welland  canal,  which  have  risen,  as  ttie  committee 
are  informed,  from  £12,000  to  £50,000  sterling  per 
annum.  Ttiis  canal  has  been  purchased  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  enlarged  in  capacity  to  enable  it  the 
more  freely  to  vent  the  great  trade  which  lias  been 
pressed  upon  it  from  the  United  States.  The  enter- 
prise of  onr  country  is  thus  made  subsidiary  to  the 
wealth,  revenues,  and  navigation  of  the  British  colo- 
nies, and  in  the  same  degree  prejudicial  to  our  own, 
through  the  policy  of  our  government. 

The  existing  arrangement  lias  designated  certain 
ports  in  the  British  northern  colonies,  as  well  as  in 
the  West  Indies,  into  which  only  our  shipping  is  al- 
lowed to  enter;  whilst,  on  the  British  side,  their  ves- 
sels enter  not  only  any  port  in  the  United  Slaps,  out 
also  sail  from  ports  in  their  own  dominions  which  are 
forbidden  to  us.  Ttie  allowance  of  such  a discrimi- 
nation in  the  arrangement  cannot  but  work,  as  it  has 
clone,  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  shipping,  by  enabl- 
ing Britisli  vessels  to  monopolize  such  commerce  as 
is  confined  to  the  locality  of  the  forbidden  ports. — 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  reference  to  ttie  article 
of  plaster  of  paris,  grindstones,  and  some  other  com- 
modities, which,  being  laden  at  the  quarries  on  the 
bay  of  Fundy,  are  brought  to  the  United  Stales  in 
British  bottoms,  whilst  the  American  vessels,  not  be- 
ing allowed  to  eider  the  ports  where  these  comm  .di- 
ties are  found,  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the 
trade  to  their  rivals  as  beyond  the  pale  of  competi- 
tion. The  effect  of  these  regulations  will  be  seen  in 
ttie  following  statement  of  tonnage  entering  tin-  U- 
nited  States  in  the  commerce  with  the  ttie  British 
American  colonies. 


-American  tonnage  entered 

130,527 

British  “ 

4,002 

-American  “ 

92,672 

British  “ 

82,557 

-American  “ 

74,001 

British  “ 

103,671 

-American  “ 

209.959 

British  “ 

203,064 

-American  “ 

173,273 

British  “ 

239.984 

-American  “ 

263,852 

British  “ 

387.250 

-American-  “ 

278.650 

British  “ 

377,523 

-American  “ 

286  670 

British  “ 

438,996 

-Ameiican  “ 

266.220 

British  “ 

370,397 

American  “ 

334.121 

Britisli  “ 

332.097 

-American  “ 

373  149 

British 

387  9 17 

1834- 


1835- 

1836- 


1837- 


1839- 


Tlie  existing  arrangement  went  into  operation  in 
1830,  and  ttiis  exposition  is  particularly  worthy  of 
observation  to  show  tiie  increase  of  British  tonnage 
from  that  date. 

From  these  facts,  the  committee  feel  justified  in 
assuming  tiie  position,  that  in  order  to  establi-li  a just 
and  actual  reciprocity  in  the  employment  of  the  navi- 
gation ot  the  two  countries — throwing  out  ol  view 
every  question  relating  to  reciprocity  in  trade  with 
Great  Britain,  in  regard  to  which  the  most  striking 
and  oppressive  inequalities  exist,  as  we  have  already 
intimated — it  is  essential— 

First.  That  all  the  ports  of  the  British  American 
colonies  should  be  open  to  the  admission  ot  American 
vessels  on  ttie  same  terms  that  British  vessels  are 
admitted  into  our  ports;  and 

Second  That  American  vessels  shall  have  (lie 
privilege  of  carrying  freely  from  the  British  colonies, 
and  to  all  foreign  countries,  all  commodities  of  the 
same  class  of  description  as  those  which  are  ordina- 
rily imported  by  ttie  British  colonies  from  the  United 
States,  on  the  same  terms  that  Britisli  vessels  may 
carry  them. 

These  conditions  are  no  more  than  are  now  sub- 
stantially permitted  by  our  laws  to  British  vessels; 
and  it  is  quite  obvious  to  the  committee  that  there 
can  be  no  lair  reciprocation  without  the  allowance  of 
them  to  our  trade.  The  arrangement  for  such  a pri- 
vilege might  be  easily  made  by  the  designation  of  a 
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list  of  articles,  of  the  class  of  those  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  the  United  Slates,  which  are 
usually  imported  into  Canada,  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  other  British  provinces;  which  list 
should  form  the  staple  of  a carrying  trade  open  to 
vessels  of  the  United  States. 

Passing  from  the  illustrations  of  the  reciprocity 
system  with  England,  we  proceed  to  examine  those 
with  other  nations. 

Tire  reciprocity  with  England  we  have  shown  is  of 
a limited  kind — confined  to  articles  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  the  contracting  parties. — 
The  treaties  with  most  of  the  other  European  powers 
are  on  the  broadest  scale  of  privilege.  Thu  grant  to 
tile  parties  the  liberty  of  importing  into  each  other’s 
ports,  all  kinds  of  produce,  from  any  quarter  of  the 
world,  regardless  of  the  origin  of  the  commodity  and 
of  the  place  whence  imported,  in  the  vessels  of  each. 

The  privilege  far  transcends  that  conferred  by  the 
Biitish  reciprocity  treaties  with  the  same  powers, 
from  which  the  policy,  and  in  great  part  the  language 
of  our  treaties  have  been  borrowed.  In  the  British 
treaty  with  Prussia  in  1824,  and  with  the  other 
northern  powers  of  Europe  which  are  copied  from  it, 
the  privilege  ol  importation  of  articles  not  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  countries  of  the  re- 
spective parties,  is  qualified  by  the  further  condition 
that  they  shall  be  such  articles  as  “can  be  legally 
imported”  into  the  ports  of  either.  This  qualification 
has  a reference  to  “the  enumerable  articles”  defined 
in  the.  Biitish  navigation  laws  to  which  we  have 
heretofore  alluded,  and  which,  by  those  laws,  cannot 
be  legally  imported  into  Great  Britain  except  in 
British  ships,  or  ships  of  the  country  of  which  they 
are  the  products,  or  of  the  country  from  which  they 
are  imported 

In  all  reciprocity  treaties  with  the  same  powers  we 
have  no  such  reservation.  There  is  no  class  of 
“enumerated  articles”  known  to  our  system  of  navi 
gation.  The  privilege,  therefore,  conferred  by  our 
treaties  comprehends  almost  every  article  of  com- 
merce, and  extends  to  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 
In  fact,  we  have  accorded  to  these  powers,  so  far  as 
navigation  is  concerned,  unlimited  tree  trade 

Tiie  practical  operation  of  these  concessions  we 
have  already  shown.  They  have  filled  our  harbors 
with  foreign  flags,  and  have  condemned  the  Ameri- 
can shipowner  to  become  a quiet  and  passive  spec- 
tator of  the  workings  of  a policy  which  is  transferr 
ing  his  business  and  its  emoluments  in  his  own  port 
and  under  the  encouargement  of  his  own  Govern- 
ment, to  foreigners:  transferring  them  without  an 
equivalent  in  the  increase  of  commerce  or  any  per- 
ceptible good  of  any  kind.  They  are  assailing  the 
prosperity  of  our  mechanics  and  workmen  employed 
in  the  building  arid  fitting  out  of  ships,  by  introduc- 
ing large  amounts  of  foreign  built  tonnage  into  our 
trade,  and  in  the  same  proportion  discouraging  and 
oppress  tig  that  most  valuable  branch  of  our  industry. 
They  are  checking  the  growth  of  our  marine,  by 
supplanting  the  American  sailor  and  substituting  the 
foreign  seaman  in  his  place  to  conduct  American 
commerce.  In  short,  they  are  rapidly  and  conspicu- 
ously countervailing  and  overthrowing  the  most 
cherished  fundamental  principles  upon  which,  for 
more  than  half  a century,  we  have  been  endeavor- 
in^  to  build  up  a commercial  maritime  power. 

All  that  has  been  said  by  the  British  writers  we 
have  belore  quoted,  in  reference  to  the  impolicy  of  a 
reciprocity  treaty  with  a country  that  is  able  to  build 
and  navigate  ships  cheaper  than  another,  applies  with 
peculiar  lorce  to  the  case  presented  by  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  treaties  we  refer  to. 

The  powers  with  which  we  have  concluded  these 
treaties — we  speak  especially  of  those  of  the  north  of 
Europe — are  well  known  both  to  build  and  navigate 
their  vessels  cheaper  than  we  can  do.  It  is  not  affirm 
ing  too  much  to  say  that  the  material  employed  in 
ship  building  is  to  be  procured  in  the  Baltic  States  at 
rates  of  cost  much  below  that  for  which  they  can  be 
obtained  in  the  United  States;  that  the  wages  of  labor 
employed  in  this  occupation  are,  in  these  countries, 
at  least  one- half  less  than  ours;  and  that  those  paid  to 
seamen  and  all  others  concerned  in  the  navigation  of 
their  ships  tnay  be  placed  at  an  average  of  33^  per 
cent,  less  than  aie  usually  paid  in  the  United  States; 
whilst  all  the  expenses  of  victualling  and  providing 
for  these  vessels  are  quite  as  cheap  if  not  cheaper 
than  are  incurred  by  our  ship  owners.  We  do  not 
furnish  examples  of  these  several  items  of  cost  ami 
expense,  only  because  the  fact  we  have  staled  is 
notorious  anil  has  been  so  often  brought  to  the  view 
of  the  country  as  to  render  it  unnecessary. 

Yet  with  these  powers  we  persuade  ourselves  that 
our  treaties  have  placed  our  commerce  upon  a reci- 
procal looting.  To  say  nothing  of  the  high,  and  even 
prohibitory  duties,  which,  in  several  of  these  states, 
are  brought  by  their  tariffs  into  contrast  with  our  low 
duties,  we  have  consented  to  open  the  trade  of  our 
whole  country  of  seventeen  millions  of  people  to  the 
subjects  ol  these  powers  in  exchange  for  the  privilege 


of  a trade  which,  on  their  side,  is  confined  to  the  sup- 
ply of  the  wants  ot  a much  smaller  circle  of  popula- 
tion; and,  in  reference  to  some  of  them,  to  some  few 
ports  whose  commerce,  in  comparison  with  ours,  is 
certainly  limited,  if  not  to  an  inconsiderable,  at  least, 
to  a very  inferior  amount  of  demand.  It  was  going 
far  in  ihe  way  of  concession,  to  grant  the  privilege  of 
direct  transportation  to  the  produce  of  the  respective 
countries  with  whom  these  treaties  are  formed. 

But  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  what  adequate  mo- 
tives of  good  policy  could  have  presented  themselves 
to  our  government  to  justify  the  opening  of  our  entire 
trade  witli  all  the  world  to  the  vessels  of  these  powers, 
— endowed  as  they  are  with  such  capacities  for  cheap 
navigation, — and  to  admit  their  ships  and  seamen 
into  a free  competition  with  our  own,  in  whatever 
trade  their  merchants  might  think  proper  to  embark. 
This  we  have  nevertheless  done;  and  the  consequence 
is  that  congress  is  receiving  from  all  quarters  deep 
complaints  of  the  injury  we  have  inflicted  upon  our 
own  navigation — an  injury  which  is  now  in  rapid 
progress  of  mischief,  and  which,  if  not  arrested  by 
timely  legislation,  must  result  in  laying  up  our  own 
shipping  to  rot  at  our  docks,  and  in  the  surrender  of 
our  carrying  trade  to  the  friendly  rivals  whom  our 
policy  has  done  so  much  to  favor.  Our  ship  owners, 
before  they  may  find  employment  for  their  vessels, 
are  obliged  to  wait  in  their  own  ports,  until  the  Swe- 
dish, Danish  or  Hanseatic  shipping  have  taken  off  as 
much  freight  as  they  can  carry, — or  to  adopt  the  al- 
ternative of  reducing  their  compensation  to  the  stand- 
ard fixed  by  their  competitors,  though  at  the  sacrifice 
of  all  fair  profit.  This  is  the  great  offering  which  we 
have  made  to  the  genius  of  free  trade — an  offering 
which  finds  so  much  approval  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic;  and  which,  we  may  venture  to  assert, 
will  be  recommended  to  our  continued  favor  as  both 
a liberal  and  wise  abandonment  of  ancient  error,  by 
every  political  economist  of  Europe  who  takes  an 
interest  in  the  success  ot  that  newly  discovered  theory 
of  reciprocity  which  throws  the  blessings  of  free  trade 
upon  Europe  and  its  burdens  upon  America. 

-The  committee  think  it  time  that  the  attention  of 
the  country  was  awakened  lo  the  importance  of  a 
change  in  this  policy.  We  have  made  the  experi- 
ment and  it  has  failed.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  re- 
trace our  steps.  With  a view  to  such  an.  action  the 
committee  present,  for  Ihe  adoption  of  the  house,  a 
resolution  requesting  the  President,  whenever  in  his 
judgment  it  shall  be  proper,  to  give  the  prescribed 
notice  for  the  termination  of  such  of  our  reciprocity 
treaties  with  European  nations  as  have  extended  the 
reciprocal  privilege  of  trade  beyond  the  limits  of 
articles  “the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture”  of 
the  respective  counties;  and  also  to  make  known  the 
desire  of  this  government  hereafter  to  arrange  its 
foreign  trade  upon  principles  of  reciprocity  which 
shall  not  extend  beyond  the  allowance  of  equal  duties 
to  the  direct  importation  of  the  products  of  the  con- 
tracting parties;  with  the  further  condition  that  such 
arrangement  shall  be  either  the  subject  of  occasional 
legislation,  or,  if  of  treaty  stipulation,  that  it  shall  be 
upon  such  terms  only  as  may  admit  of  its  repeal  at 
any  time  upon  twelve  months’  notice. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  which  may  re- 
sult from  an  engagement  to  forego,  in  any  case,  the 
right  of  imposing  discriminating  duties  upon  foreign 
navigation,  the  committee  conceive  that  a limited 
exemption  ot  the  vessels  of  friendly  powers,  upon  a 
reciprocal  footing,  as  but  a just  concession  to  that 
liberal  spirit  of  accommodation  which  ought  to  char- 
acterise the  commerce  of  the  world:  but  they  think 
also  that  (hat  concession  is  extended  as  far  as  it  ought 
lo  20,  when  it  embraces  the  direct  trade  between  the 
parties,  in  their  respective  products. 

The  notice  suggested  bv  the  resolution,  would  af- 
fect, at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  from  its  date, 
the  treaties  at  present  existing  with  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, the  Hanseatic  republic,  Prussia,  Austria  and 
Russia — the  treaties  with  these  powers  have  already 
extended  beyond  their  original  limitation,  and  being 
subject  lo  be  discontinued  upon  one  year’s  notice. — 
The  remaining  treaties  in  which  the  reciprocity  prin- 
ciple is  adopted  on  the  broadest  scale,  may  be  made 
the  subject  of  consideration  as  the  term  of  their  du- 
ration approaches.  The  few  treaties  of  this  character 
which  we  have  entered  into  with  the  South  American 
states, — Brazil  and  Venezuela — have  produced  no  in- 
convenience, and  may  therefore  be  left  upon  their 
present  basis. 

In  the  recommendation  of  this  resolution,  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  express  any  com- 
plaint or  objection  against  the  treaties  referred  lo,  on 
any  other  point  than  that  which  concerns  the  recipro- 
cal privileges  to  which  we  have  adverted.  Whatever 
other  provisions  in  these  treaties  may  have  been 
found  necessary  to  the  due  regulation  of  our  commer- 
cial intercouse  with  these  powers  may  be  renewed  in 
future  negotiations. 

The  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1815,  presenting  the 
terms  upon  which  this  government  is  willing  to  relax 


its  discriminations  against  foreign  shipping,  is  still 
in  force.  There  is  no  desire  to  repeal  it.  The  con- 
tinuance of  this  act  will  be  regarded  as  an  indication 
of  the  extent  to  which  Ihe  United  States  are  willing 
to  go  in  the  application  of  the  principle  of  reciprocity. 
The  subject  being,  at  all  times,  within  the  control  of 
congress,  will  enable  us,  at  once,  to  correct  anv  in- 
jurious effect  which  might  result  in  any  particular 
case  to  the  detriment  of  our  commerce  or  shipping. 

The  committee,  in  completing  this  review  of  the 
navigation  of  the  country,  have  but  little  to  rerrtark 
upon  that  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.  The -pros- 
perity of  this,  the  most  valuable  branch  of  our  marine, 
is  in  a great  measure  secure  against  those  influences 
which  are  likely  to  injure  the  shipping  employed  in 
foreign  commerce.  We  have  guarded  it  against  all 
cornpetion  from  abroad.  Il  is  solely  dependent  for  its 
success  upon  the  vigor  and  enterprise  ofour  domestic 
industry.  The  exchange  of  ourcontinually  multiply- 
ling  domestic  products  between  the  different  states 
of  the  union,  and  the  rapid  intercourse  engendered 
by  these  increasing  sources  and  supplies  of  internal 
commerce  amongst  ourselves,  have  been  steadily 
adding  to  our  coasting  vessels  and  steamboats; — the 
increase  of  which,  even  under  the  most  depressing 
conditions  of  our  foreign  commerce,  is  a gratifying 
evidence  of  Ihe  capacity  of  the  country  to  maintain 
a great  trade  independent  of  the  whole  world,  and 
would  seem  to  point  out,  with  peculiar  distinction, 
the  value  and  I lie  necessity  of  fostering  those  employ- 
ments which  shall  sustain  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  nation  in  the  face  ol  all  foreign  hostility. 

A tabular  statement  of  the  increase  of  on r coasting 
tonnage,  composed  from  the  same  elements  as  that 
which  we  have  presented  in  reference  to  our  tonnage 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  will  furnish,  at  a glance, 
the  evidence  of  the  condition  of  this  portion  of  our 
shipping.  The  list  of  enrolments  and  licenses,  here- 
tofore given  in  table  No.  II.  though  liable  to  the  ob- 
jections we  have  slated,  will  also  lend  some  aid  in 
forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  enrolled  and  licens- 
ed vessels  built  in  the  United  States;  also  (he  num- 
ber lost  or  condemned,  and  the  balance  of  increase 


in  each  year. 


Quantity 

Lost  or  con- 

Actual 

Year  ending. 

built. 

demned. 

increase. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

December  31,  1830 

36.841 

7,551 

29.289 

1831 

40,241 

7,932 

32,308 

1832 

71,556 

7,664 

63,891 

1833 

88,647 

5,951 

82.694 

1834 

65,707 

4,824 

60,882 

From  September  30, 
September  30,  1836 

1835,  to 
66,933 

5,619 

61,361 

1837 

80,643 

9,163 

71,478 

183S 

71,275 

6,208 

65,067 

1839 

65.922 

7,729 

53,193 

1840 

62,187 

13,174 

49,012 

Before  leaving  this  question  of  the  navigation  of 
the  United  States,  the  committee  desire,  in  the  brief- 
est manner,  to  advert  to  a subject  referred  to  their 
consideration,  and  to  present  their  conclusions  upon 
it.  They  allude  to  the  resolution  respecting  the  pro- 
priety of  altering  the  present  mode  of  measuring  and 
computing  the  tonnage  of  our  vessels.* 

The  method  is  prescribed  by  the  3d  section  of  the 
act,  entitled  “An  act  for  the  registering  and  clearing 
vessels,  regulating  the  coasting  trade,  and  tor  other 
purposes,”  approved  on  the  1st  of  September,  1789. 

Great  and  serious  complaints  have  been  made  a- 
gainst  this  method  of  measurement,  founded  upon 
what  seems  to  be  a well  sustained  opinion,  that  it 
has  exercised  a very  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  struc- 
ture and  strength  of  our  vessels.  The  collecting,  in 
foreign  ports,  as  well  as  onr  own,  of  a duty,  estimated 
by  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  has  rendered  it  an  ob- 
ject of  economy  in  the  construction  of  ships  and  other 
vessels,  to  obtain  the  largest  capacity  of  hold  in  a 
manner  that  shall  afford  the  smallest  amount  of  nomi- 
nal tonnage  under  the  rule  of  measurement  as  estab- 
lished. The  consequence  of.  this,  it  is  affirmed,  has 
been  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  models,  which,  in 
producing  the  desired  result,  have  led  to  a sacrifice 
both  of  strength  and  speed  in  the  vessel. 

Until  very  recently  the  mode  of  admeasuring  ton- 
nage in  England  was  substantially  Ihe  same  as  that 
established  by  our  act  of  1789.  The  same  complaints 
against  that  mode,  which  have  been  made  in  this 
country,  have  also  been  made  in  England,  and  the 
consequence  has  been  a change  in  the  method  of  as- 
certaining the  tonnage,  by  substituting  one  which 
furnishes  a result  much  nearer  to  the  actual  capacity 
of  the  vessel,  and  which  is  not  liable  to  be  evaded  by 
changes  of  structure.  This  improvement  of  the 
method  of  measurement  .was  established  by  act  of 
parliament,  5 and  6 William  IV.,  chap.  56. 

* The  committee  refer  to  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Aycrigg, 
suggesting  an  inquiry  into  the  propriety  of  altering  the 
mode  of  admeasuring  the  tonnage  of  vessels. 
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The  committee,,  without  further  comment  or  ex- 
planation, b.jg  I -ave  to  refer  the  house  to  a letter  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  .Foster  Rhodes,  a naval  constructor  of 
great  experience,  now  in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  which  they  have  appended  to  this  report. — 
That  letter,  in  the  opinion  ol  the  committee,  contains 
all  that  is  necessary  for  a proper  appreciation  of  the 
changes  suggested.  In  accordance  with  the  views 
there  expressed,  the  committee  submit  a bill. 

The  committee  have  thus  disposed  of  the  principal 
topics,  which  have  been  referred  to  their  examination, 
connected  with  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
country. 

The  policy  of  meeting  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
foreign  nations  upon  our  products  by  countervailing 
duties,  is  a subject  which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
committee  on  manufactures,  and  is  embraced  in  their 
report.  The  great  injustice  which  has  been  done  to 
the  United  States  in  the  commercial  systems  adopted 
by  countries  with  whom  we  have  manifested  a desire 
to  maintain  the  most  friendly  intercourse,  and  to 
whom  we  have  tendered  the  most  libel  al  relations, 
has  been  a theme  of  long  and  earnest  remonstrance 
on  the  pm t of  our  citizens.  The  excessive  duties 
levied  upon  our  tobacco,  and  almost  every  other  pro- 
duct of  our  soil,  by  England;  the  severe  restrictions 
imposed  upon  our  tobacco  by  France,  and  the  refusal 
by  other  powers  to  receive  our  products,  except  on 
terms  of  great  disadvantage  to  our  producers,  have 
ever  been  met,  on  our  side,  by  what  may  be  called, 
in  comparison,  an  exceedingly  moderate  scale  of  im- 
posts upon  ei ery  commodity  which  enters  into  our 
trade  from  tin  se  nations.  V\re  have  labored  to  repre- 
sent the  feeling  of  this  country  upon  the  subject,  both 
through  our  regular  diplomatic  representatives  and 
th.-ough  special  agencies  arid  missions  charged  with 
the  duty  oi  bringing  these  questions  to  the  attention 
of  the  p roper  authorities  to  whom  they  were  addres- 
sed. So  lar  these  efforts  have  met  with  no  success. 

It  cannot  justly  be  made  a topic  ol  complaint  if, 
after  this  long  delay  and  frequent  remonstrance,  we 
should  at  last  resort  to  such  retaliatory  measures  as 
may  place  us  upon  the  looting  which  our  transatlan- 
tic rivals  have  themselves  assumed  as  the  basis  of 
their  commercial  iutercouise  with  11s.  There  would 
be  neither  apparent  nor  real  harshness  in  the  proce- 
dure it  we  should  place  duties'  of  twenty,  fifty,  or  a 
hundred  p r cent,  upon  Hie  products  of  those  nations 
which  do  not  hesitate  to  encumber  ours  with  tour, 
five,  six  hundred  and  even  more  than  a thousand  per 
cent.  We  should  prefer  to  avoid  this  course  towaids 
nations  w hom,  from  every  consideration  of  respect 
and  comingn  interest,  we  aie  glad  to  recognise  as 
friendly  powers;  but  ihe  policy  they  have  chosen  to 
pursue  towards  us  scarcely  leaves  us  an  alternative. 
The  committee  therefore  concur  with  the-  sugges- 
tions which  have  been  made  by  the  committee  on 
manulactures  on  this  subject. 

A report  has  alieady  been  made  by  the  committee 
on  the  inland  drawback  question,  which  renders  a 
further  consideration  of  it  unnecessary.  They  will 
report  a bill  adapted  generally  to  ineel  the  views  of 
the  petitioners  in  the  cases  that  have  been  submitted 
in  the  several  memorials  upon  this  subject. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  present  with  this  re- 
port, in  conformity  with  the  various  suggestions 
which  it  contains — 

A joint  resolution  requesting  the  president,  at  such 
time  as  he  shall  deem  advi.-able,  to  give  the  proper 
notice  for  terminating  such  treaties  with  European 
powers  as  have  established  the  privilege  of  importing 
on  equal  terms  other  articles  than  those  the  produce 
of  the  countries  in  whose  vessels  the  importations  are 
made; 

A bill  to  establish  reciprocity  in  the  commercial 
regulations  of  the  United  States  in  their  intercourse 
with  certain  British  colonial  posts;  and 

A bill  to  alter  Uie  mode  of  admeasuring  the  tonnage 
of  ships  and  other  vessels. 


T \V  E iV  T Y-S  EVE  NT  II  CONGRESS, 

SECOND  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

July  28.  Mr.  Phelps  reported  from  the  committee 
on  revolutionary  claims,  the  bill  from  the  house  di- 
recting warrants  to  issue  for  the  bounty  land  due  on 
account  of  the  services  of  Major  General  Duportaii, 
Brigadier  Gen.  Artnand,  and  Major  de  la  Colombo. 

Mr.  Preston  called  up  the  resolution  which  he  sub- 
mitted some  two  or  three  days  since,  to  the  efTect 
that  all  sums  hereafter  paid  for  the  extinguishment 
of  the  Indian  titles  shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands  acquired  under  the 
treaty.  Mr.  P.  desired  it  simply  to  take  its  place  on 
the  calendar. 

Mr.  IF kite  thought  as  this  matter  conflicted  direct- 
ly with  a principle  which  had  been  fully  debated  at 
the  last  session,  and  had  been  the  object  of  the  whig 


party  for  the  last  ten  years,  it  should  not  be  thus  has- 
tily disposed  of,  and  moved  its  reference  to  the  com- 
mittee on  public  lands. 

Mr.  Preston  replied  at  some  length,  holding  out  the 
idea  that  to  commit  the  resolution  to  the  committee 
on  the  public  lands  would  be  committing  the  lamb  to 
the  wolf. 

Mr.  Allen  addressed  the  senate  at  large,  insisting 
that  the  resolution  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  that 
he  should  at  the  proper  time  move  to  amend  it  so 
that  money  for  the  extinguishment  of  Indian  titles 
should  be  reimbursed  out  of  any  of  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  White  replied  at  great  length,  and  after  a few 
remarks  from  Mr.  Moreliead, 

Mr.  Evans  moved  to  postpone  its  further  conside- 
ration until  to-morrow,  with  a view  to  take  up  the 
revenue  bill;  which  motion  prevailed. 

The  bill  to  provide  for  the  claims  arising  under 
the  14th  and  19th  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Dancing 
Rabbit  creek  was  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

The  bill  to  provide  revenue  from  imports  was  then 
taken  up;  when 

Mr.  Crittenden  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  at 
some  length  against  the  amendment  of  the  committee 
on  finance  in  the  senate,  reducing  the  duty  on  cotton 
bagging  from  five  cents  a square  yard  to  three  and  a 
half. 

Mr.  Calhoun  followed,  declaring  the  duty  as  laid 
by  the  amendment  too  high,  and  moved  to  reduce  it 
to  two  cents  a square  yard;  on  which  he  asked  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  debate  was  kept  up  until  a late  hour  between 
Messrs.  Walker,  Evans,  Cuthbert,  Barrow,  Preston,  and 
others;  when 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Moreliead,  the  senate  adjourned 
at  a few  minutes  before  6 o’clock. 

July  29.  Mr.  Buchanan  presented  a memorial 
from  James  O’Conner  in  relation  to  steam  boilers. 

The  paper  states  that  Mr.  O’Connor  has  discover- 
ed the  exact  degree  of  heat  at  which  an  explosion 
must  inevitably  take  place,  and  gives  tables  in  sup- 
port of  his  theory.  He  measures  it  at  308  degrees. 
A cubic  inch  of  steam  at  208  degrees  contains  but 
108  atoms  of  water  and  70,092  atoms  of  caloric. — 
From  his  table  it  appears  that  a boiler  cannot  be 
heated  up  to  308  degrees  without  producing  cer- 
tain and  inevitable  explosion.  It  is  proposed  that  ail 
boilers  should  be  furnished  with  a thermometer, 
whose  bulb  should  be  immersed  in  the  water,  and 
thereby  indicate  its  exact  degree  of  heat.  The  im- 
mersion of  the  bulb  of  a thermometer  in  the  steam 
does  not  enable  the  instrument  to  exhibit  the  degree 
of  heat  or  elastic  force  of  water  in  a boiler.  The 
elastic  force  of  steam  is  in  arithmetical  progression, 
and  not  geometrical,  which  governs  the  increased 
the  elastic  force  of  water.  It  appears  truly  strange 
(says  this  document)  and  not  easily  to  be  accounted 
for,  that  the  elastic  force  of  water  is  increased  in 
geometrical  progression,  while  the  steam  generated 
from  it  and  found  in  the  same  boiler  has  but  an  in- 
crease of  elastic  force  in  arithmetical  progression. 
It  is  a still  stranger,  and  remarkable  coincidence, 
that  the  elastic  force  of  water  and  steam  should  be 
the  same  within  308  degrees  of  heat,  while  the  rules 
which  govern  the  increase  of  elastic  force  of  the  two 
fluids  vary  so  much  from  each  other. 

The  bill  to  regulate  enlistments  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  came  up  in  its  order, 
when — 

Mr.  Bajard  explained  the  object  of  the  bill,  and 
moved  to  so  amend  it  as  to  include  in  its  provisions 
“the  marine  corps.” 

Some  discussion  ensued. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Preston,  the  bill  was  so  amended 
as  to  include  the  army. 

Mr.  King  suggested  that  “musicians”  be  added, 
and  the  amendment  then  read  that  no  blacks  should 
be  enlisted  in  the  army,  navy,  or  marine  corps,  ex- 
cept as  cooks,  stewards,  servants,  and  musicians. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment 
and  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Bagby,  Barrow, 
Bayard,  Benton,  Berrien,  Calhoun,  Conrad,  Cuthbert, 
Fulton,  Graham,  King,  Linn,  Mangum,  Preston, 
Rives,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Conn.  Sturgeon,  Walker, 
■Wilcox,  Woodbury,  Young — 24. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Bates,  Choate,  Clayton,  Crafts, 
Dayton,  Evans,  Miller,  Phelps,  Porter,  Simmons, 
Smith,  of  Jnd.  Sprague,  Tappan,  White,  Williams, 
Woodbridge — 16. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Evans,  the  senate  proceeded  to 
the  discussion  of  the  tariff  bill.  The  question  last 
pending  being  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to 
make  the  duty  on  cotton  bagging  20  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem. 

The  debate  was  kept  up  until  5 o’clock  by  Messrs. 
Crittenden,  Bagbxj,  Calhoun,  King,  Cuthbert,  Rives,  and 
others;  when 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sevier,  the  senate  adjourned. 


July  30.  Several  memorials  were,  presented. — 
One  was  from  the  custom  house  of  New  York,  and 
remonstrated  against  the  provision  incorporated  into 
the  bill  against  the  payment  of  salaries  before  the 
accounts  are  audited. 

Mr.  Linn  presented  a resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  amount  expended  from  the  treasury  for  claims 
be  reported  to  congress  at  the  commencement  of 
every  session. 

Mr.  Tappan,  of  Ohio,  gave  notice  of  his  intention 
to  amend  the  revenue  bill  by  moving  an  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  all  nations  which  will  receive  the 
flour,  wheat  and  provisions  of  this  country  free  of 
duty  shall  have  their  goods  imported  at  the  rate  of 
20  per  cent.  duty. 

4 he  bill  from  the  house  for  the  armed  occupation 
of  Florida  as  amended  by  the  house,  was  reported 
with  a recommendation  that  the  senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  said  that  the  bill  since  it 
left  the  senate,  had  evidently  changed  its  character. 
It  was  not  now  a military  bill,  but  a bill  providing 
nothing  more  than  adonation  of  two  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land,  and  he  could  not  consent  to  its  passage. 

Mr.  White  moved  for  the  postponement  of  the  bill 
until  Monday,  until  he  could  have  time  to  examine 
into  its  provisions.  The  motion  prevailed  by  a vote 
of  21  to  19. 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  subject  of 
the  naval  appropriation  bill  made  a report  through 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  finance.  The 
committee  after  two  sessions  recommend  a com- 
promise to  the  effect  that  the  senate  recede  from  the 
proviso  limiting  the  personnel  of  the  navy,  and  recom- 
mend in  lieu  of  it  that  the  midshipmen  be  limited  to 
the  number  in  service  in  1841,  and  secondly  that  in 
regard  to  the  other  and  higher  grades  they  be  limit- 
ed to  the  number  in  service  in  1841.  Many  of  the 
other  amendments  were  receded  from,  and  that  in 
relation  to  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard  dry  dock  compro- 
mised. The  report  of  the  committee  on  conference 
was  concurred  in  by  the  senate  without  debate. 

The  revenue  bill  was  then  taken  up.  Mr.  Sevier, 
of  Arkansas,  commenced  the  debate  upon  the  amend- 
ment pending  and  in  opposition  to  the  provision  of 
the  house  and  in  favor  of  the  lowest  duty.  He  spoke 
as  a cotton  planter  and  considered  the  duty  a grievous 
burden. 

Mr.  Benton  advocated  the  middle  ground  between 
20  per  cent,  moved  by  Mr.  Calhoun  on  cotton  bagging, 
and  5 cents  a yard  as  in  the  house  bill.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's proposition  was  then  voted  upon  by  yeas  and 
nays  and  rejected  by  a vote  of  23  to  8. 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  proposed  25  per  cent,  duty  on 
cotton  bagging,  and  after  debate  this  was  rejected 
27  to  17.  J ’ 

The  question  was  then  on  the  duty  of  5 cents  and 
3j  cents  a yard.  This  again  gave  rise  to  a discussion 
upon  the  merits  of  the  whole  question. 

The  amendment  of  the  committee  was  then  reject- 
ed by  a vote  of  26  to  23. 

The  iron  amendments  of  the  committee  were  then 
considered,  and  all  of  them  were  rejected,  and  the 
bill  was  about  to  be  reported  to  the  senate,  when 

Mr.  Buchanan  rose  and  moved  to  strike  out  the 
27th  section  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  repeal  of  the 
proviso  to  the  bill  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands;  but  it  being  then  5 o’clock  the 
senate  adjourned. 

August  1.  Mr.  Evans,  from  the  committee  on 
finance,  reported  the  army  appropriation  bill  from 
the  house.  The  committee  recommend  that  the 
senate  insist  on  their  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
amendment  to  the  proviso,  that  only  $146  296  shall 
be  appropriated  for  the  settlement  of  claims  out  of 
the  $500,000;  and  ask  a committee  of  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  senate  as  to  the  disputed  points.  This 
report  was  not  concurred  in. 

Agreeably  to  notice,  Mr.  Walker  asked  leave  to 
introduce  a bill  to  change  the  time  of  the  naturaliza- 
tion laws. 


Mr.  Archer  moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table 
Mr.  Walker  gave  his  reasons  at  some  length  for 
desiring  to  introduce  the  bill.  He  thought  it  called 
for  by  the  existing  state  of  things,  when  there  were 
so  .many  foreigners  in  the  country,  who,  in  case  of 
war,  would  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  American  go- 
vernment. ® 

The  question  was  then  taken  by  yeas  and  nays  and 
it  was  laid  on  the  table  by  the  following  vote: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard 
Berrien,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Dayton,  Evans’ 
Graham,  Huntington,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps  Pres- 
ton, Simmons,  Smith,  of  Ind.  Sprague,  White,  Wood- 
bridge — 21. 


bert,  Fulton,  Kerr,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts’  Man 
gum,  Smith,  of  Conn.  Sturgeon,  Tappan  Walker 
Wilcox,  Williams,  Woodbury,  Young-18. 
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The  l>iil  for  the  armed  occupation  of  Florida  was 
taken  ud  tfee  question  being  on  concurring  With  the 
aar  ndn'icnt  of  the  hwse.of  representatives. 

Mr.  Binton  read.a  letter  from  Florida  to  show  that 
the  Indians  were  congregated  in  considerable  num- 
bers at  different  points;  a’nd  that,  there  -still  existed 
great  danger.  The  bill,  was  not  altogether  what 
he  could  have  wished,  yet  he  was  desirous  that  the 
senate  should  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  house. 

Mr.  White  thought  the  bill,  as  amended  in  the 
house,  conflicted  in  some  essential  and  important 
particulars  with  the  great  land,  policy  which  had 
worked  so  well.  This  amendment  made  a gratuitous 
grant  of  a large  portion  of  the  public  domain  without 
requiring  any  condition  whatever  but  t.hat'the  settler 
was  to  build  his  hut  and  cultivate  five  acres,  thus 
holding  out  to  settlers  inducements  to  rush  on  the 
public  lands  in  advance  of  the  public  surveys.  He 
thought  so  grave  and  important  a subject  as  that  of 
the  public  domain  should  not  be  disposed  of  in  a light 
and  trivial  manner. 

Mr.  Benton  made  some  remarks  in  reply  which 
•were  not  heard. 

Mr.  Linn  saw  no  innovation  on  the  general  policy 
of  the  land  system.  Making  donations  of  land  to 
settlers  to  defend  territory  was  as  old  as  the  history 
of  the  country  itself.  He  pointed  to  the  last  war, 
when  bounty  had  been  given  in  the  shape  of  lands, 
and  the  great  territory  of  Oregon  would  have  to  be 
settled  on  the  same  principle  He  hoped  that  no  illi- 
beral or  niggardly  system  would  prevail.  The  pre- 
sent bill  held  out  the  land  as  a bounty  to  protect  the 
settler  in  Florida,  and  to  save  the  blood  of  the  regu- 
lar soldier,  who  was  not  suited  to  that  species  of 
warfare. 

Mr.  Preston  said  the  bill  for  the  armed  occupation 
of  Florida  was  a measure  which  had  been  originally 
brought  in  by  the  senator  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton:) 
but  at  that  time  it  was  not  sustained  by  the  senate. 
Subsequent  events,  however,  had  shown  that  the  war 
was  at  an  end,  and  that  there  was  now  only  a wan- 
dering banditti,  which  rendered  such  a bill  as  this 
advisable.  Thus  there  had  been  an  efficient  bill  re- 
ported at  the  present  session  by  the  senator  from 
Missouri,  which  had  b$en  sent  to  the  house,  where 
the  military  aspect  of  the  bill  had  been  entirely 
changed.  This  bill  held  out  an  inducement  to  the 
poorer  classes  to  embark  in  this  sort  of  wild  and  ad- 
venturous life— to  go  there  and  subdue  the  savage, 
and  make  room  for  the  more  wealthy  settler.  He 
thought  that  every  acre  of  land  thus  given  away 
would  enhance  the  price  of  the  other  land  tenfold, 
because  it  would  be  the  means  of  ensuring  protection 
to  the  more  wealthy  settler. 

Mr.  Wooilbridge  briefly  addressed  the  senate  against 
the  departure  from  the  established  principle  in  rela- 
tion to  the  16th  section  which  was  one  of  the  great 
inducements  to  persons  to  settle.  He  thought  set- 
tlers should  not  go  on  these  lands  in  advance  of -the 
public  surveys.  He  thought  it  better  to  let  the  lands 
be  surveyed  at  once;  and,  if  they  could  not  he  sur- 
veyed without  danger,  let  a military  escort  be  pro- 
The question  was  taken  on  concurring  with  the 
amendments  of  the  house,  and  decided  in  the  affirma- 

tlVy£AS Messrs.  Allen,  Barrow,  Benton,  Berrien, 

Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Conrad,  Gutlibert,  1*  uiton,  Gra- 
ham King,  Linn,  McRoberts,  Mangiim,  Preston,  Se- 
vier’Smith,  of  Conn.  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker, 
Wilcox,  Woodbury,  Wright,  Young— 24. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Bates,  Choate,  Clayton,  Crafts, 
Evans,  Huntington,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Por- 
ter, Simmons,  Smith,  of  Ind.,  Sprague,  Tallmadge, 
White,  Woodbridge — 16. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Evans,  the  senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  the  revenue  bill;  the  motion 
pending  being  that  made  by  Mr.  Buchanan  to  strike 
out  the°27th  section  relating  to  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  Buchanan  addressed  the  senate  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  at  some  length. 

A remark  of  Mr.  B’s  as  to  the  late  veto  of  the  pre- 
sident led  to  some  debate  on  a point  ot  order,  in 
which  Messrs.  King,  Walker,  Preston,  Graham,  Hunt- 
ington, Sevier  and  Archer  participated.  ...  „ 

Mr.  Crittenden  replied  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan. 

The  debate  was  further  continued  by  Messrs,  lull- 
madge,  Archer,  Linn,  Conrad  and  Walker; 

Arid  at  5 P.  M.  the  senate  adjourned. 

August  2.  Mr.  Choate  called  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  making  an  appropriation  to  supply  a de- 
ficiency in  the  naval  pension  fund,  and  defended  the 

^Reasons  were  given  at  length  why  the  bill  should 
pass.  There  were  it  w as  stated  less  than  250  wi- 
dows and  150  orphans.  The  pay  to  orphans  was  di- 
minishing every  day  by  their  arriving  at  the  age  of 
21,  and  the  widows  were  diminishing  by  marriage 
and  by  death. 


Mr.  Williams,  of  Maine,  replied  at  some  length 
and  in  opposition  to  the  bill;  and  a general  debate 
arose  upon  the  merits  of  the  question,  in  which 
.Messrs.  * Sevier.  Archer<  and  others  took  part.  The 
question-  was  then  taken,  and  the  amendment  pend- 
ing 'resected  by  a vote  of  27  to  12.  [The  effect  of 
this  is  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  pension  law  of 
August  1841,  which  repeals  the  pension  law  of  1837 
at  the  close  of  the  present  session  of  congress.  The 
law  of  1831  will  be  in  operation  after  the  adjourn- 
ment.] 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Maine,  proposed  an  amendment 
that  the  payment  of  pensions  hereafter  should  con- 
form to  the  act  of  1835, — the  pay  to  be  the  same, 
and  the  modes  of  appliance.  Carried  nem  con. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  senate,  and  after  a 
concurrence  in  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams, 
was  adopted  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  White,  of  Indiana,  proposed  further  amend- 
ments, which  gave  rise  to  a postponement  of  the  bill 
until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Preston,  of  S.  C.  moved  the  committee  of  con- 
ference proposed  yesterday  by  the  committee  of  fi- 
nance, but  postponed  until  to-day.  The  committee  of 
conference  was  ordered,  and  appointed  by  the  chair. 

The  revenue  bill  was  then  taken  up  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Evans,  of  Maine,  the  question  being  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  strike  out  the  27th  section. 

Mr.  Bagby,  of  Alabama,  was  entitled  to  the  floor, 
and  addressed  the  senate  in  abuse  of  the  whigs — in 
the  house  of  representatives — and  in  the  country: 
applying  the  epithets  of  “log-cabin, ” “coon-skin,” 
“cider  barrel”  whiggery  to  the  senators  before  him, 
calling  them  the  vassals  of  dictation,  and  Mr.  Clay 
the  dictator. 

Mr.  B.  opposed  the  land  bill  as  unnecessary,  un- 
just and  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  continued  the  discussion. 
He  expected  that  the  present  bill  would  be  vetoed, 
and  more  than  this,  that  another  bill  would  be  in- 
troduced. When  it  came  he  should  then  be  ready  to 
assume  the  high  position  assmed  yesterday  by  the 
senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Archer).  He  could  not 
conceive  that  thus  early  the  senator  was  right  in  the 
bold  ground  he  had  taken.  Upon  the  present  ques- 
tion Mr.  B.  gave  his  hearers  to  understand  he  should 
not  vote. 

Mr.  Woodbury,  of  N.  H.  and  Mr-  Wriglit,  of  N. 
Y.  followed  in  the  debate,  when  the  question  was 
taken  on  the  amendment,  and  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive as  follow's:  yeas  22,  nays  26. 

Mr.  Tappan  then  submitted  the  amendment,  of 
which  he  gave  notice  some  days  since,  in  relation  to 
the  admission  of  all  goods  free  of  duty  beyond  20 
per  cent,  from  those  kingdoms  in  Europe  that  admit- 
ted free  of  duty  in  like  manner,  the  flour,  grain,  and 
salted  meat  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Merrick  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by 
adding  “tobacco.” 

Mr.  'Walker  would  include  cotton  also. 

This  amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Evans. 

Mr.  Merrick  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  the 
question  having  been  taken,  it  was  decided  in  the 
affirmative-  yeas  27,  nays  13. 

The  question  recurred  on  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Tappan  as  amended,  and  it  was  rejected:  yeas  16, 
nays  26. 

A motion  was  then  made  to  adjourn,  but  failed. 

Mr.  Benton  said  there  were  numerous  pages,  all  of 
which  required  amendment;  and  he  should  feel  ithis 
duty  to  move  them;  it  must  be  evident  to  gentlemen, 
therefore,  that  the  amendments  could  not  be  dispos- 
ed of  to-night.  If  however,  they  thought  so,  he  was 
willing  to  remain — he  had  ail  the  qualities  requisite 
to  endure  a siege — he  had  undergone  all  that  thing 
before,  and  where  his  duty  was  concerned,  was  rea- 
dy to  do  so  again. 

Mr.  B.  then  moved  an  amendment  in  relation  to 
wool;  after  which  the  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  July  28.  The  following  gentlemen 
were  announced  as  the  select  committee  on  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's retrenchment  bill:  Messrs.  Arnold , Pope , Ba- 
ker, Lane , Graham,  Browne,  C.  Brown,  Gwinn,  and 
Cross. 

Mr.  Casey  moved  a suspension  of  rules  to  enable 
him  to  offer  a resolution  fixing  on  the  15th  August 
for  the  adjournment  of  congress.  The  house  re- 
fused. 

-.Mr  .Fillmore  moved  that  the  house  insist  on  its 
amendment  conflicting  witli  those  that  the  senate  had 
insisted  on  in  relation  to  the  naval  appropriation  bill 
and  that  a committee  of  conference  be  appointed. 

On  the  question  being  taken,  the  motion  was 
adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  lngersoll,  the  house  went  into 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union, 
(Mr.  Atherton)  in  the  chair,  and  took  up  the  bill  le- 
| galtzing  and  making  appropriations  for  such  necessa- 


ry objects  as  have  been  usually  included  in  the  gene- 
ral appropriation  bills  without  authority  of  law,  and 
to  fix  arid  provide  for  certain  incidental  expenses  of 
the  departments  and  officers  of  the  government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  lngersoll,  from  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  who  had  introduced  the  bill,  explained  its  na- 
ture and  objects. 

After  varied  discussions  and  amendments  the  com- 
mittee rose  reported  the  bill  to  the  house  with  its 
amendments,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  July  29.  Mr.  James  Cooper,  from  the 
committee  on  Indian  affairs,  to  which  was  referred 
the  communication  from  the  secretary  of  war  of  the 
1st  of  June  last,  in  answer  to  a resolution  of  the 
house  of  the  18th  of  May  last,  requiring  him  to  com- 
municate to  the  house  of  representatives  the  several 
reports  made  to  his  department  by  lieutenant  colonel 
Hitchcock  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians, made  a report  thereon,  and  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  house  of  representatives  has  a 
right  to  demand  of  the  executive  such  information 
as  may  be  in  his  possession  relating  to  the  subject  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  house,  and  within  the  sphere 
of  its  legitimate  powers. 

Resolved,  That  the  reports  and  facts  called  for  by 
the  house  of  representatives,  by  its  resolution  of  the 
18th  ultimo,  related  to  subjects  of  its  deliberations, 
and  were  within  the  sphere  of  its  legitimate  powers, 
and  should  have  been  communicated:  therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  cause  to  be  communicated  to  this 
house  the  several  reports  lately  made  to  the  depart- 
ment of  war  by  lieutenant  colonel  Hitchcock  rela- 
tive to  the  affairs  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  together 
with  all  information  communicated  by  him  concern- 
ing the  frauds  lie  was  charged  to  investigate;  also, 
all  facts  in  the  possession  of  the  executive  from  any 
other  source  relating  to  the  subject. 

The  reading  of  the  report  was  called  for,  and  it 
was  read  at  the  clerk’s  table. 

Mr.  Cooper  moved"  the  printing  of  the  report, 
and  demanded  the  previous  question,  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered;  and,  being  taken,  resulted 
as  follows:  yeas  92,  nays  67. 

So  the  printing  was  ordered,  and  Mr.  Cooper  there- 
upon withdrew  his  demand  for  the  previous  question 
on  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions. 

After  consideration  of  private  bills,  the  house  ad- 
journed. 

Saturday,  July  30.  Mr.  Arnold,  from  the  select 
committee  to  whom  had  been  referred  the  bill  reduc- 
ing the  pay  and  mileage  of  members  of  congress  and 
of  the  civil,  military  and  naval  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, reported  back  the  same  with  certain  proposed 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  read.  They  provide — 

That  the  bill  shall  take  effect  from  the  5th  day  of 
November  next,  instead  of  5th  December. 

That  the  pay  of  members  of  congress,  which  is  re- 
duced by  the  bill  to  $6  per  day,  shall  cease  during 
their  absence  from  their  respective  houses,  except  in 
case  of  sickness  of  themselves  or  families,  or  when 
excused  by  the  house;  and 

The  following  scale  of  reductions  for  the  salaries 
of  the  several  officers  of  the  government  is  proposed 
in  lieu  of  that  in  the  original  bill: 

1st.  From  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1843, 
the  pay  and  emoluments  of  all  the  officers  of  the  fe- 
deral government  in  the  civil  department,  excepting 
officers  of  the  diplomatic  corps  serving  abroad,  the 
commissioner  of  pensions,  and  officers  whose  pay  and 
emoluments  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $1,000  per  an- 
num, and  those  the  reduction  of  whose  salaries  is 
prohibited  by  the  constitution,  shall  be  reduced  at 
following  rates:  Officers  receiving  salaries  of  $3,000 
and  upwards,  shall  he  reduced  at  the  rate  of  20  per 
cent.;  less  than  $3,000  and  over  $1,000,  12i  per  cent. 
Provided,  That  no  officer  shall  be  reduced  below 
$1,000  per  annum;  and  that  no  officer, excepting  those 
of  the  diplomatic  corps,  shall,  after  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1843,  receive  for  salary,  fees,  emoluments, 
or  perquisites  of  office,  a greater  compensation  for 
any  one  year  than  $5,000. 

•v  2d.  That  where  an  officer  receives  a given  per  cen- 
tum, the  rate  per  centum  shall  be  reduced  20  per  ct. 
excepting  deputy  postmasters  whose  compensations 
are  less  than  $1,000. 

3d.  That  all  expenses,  other  than  salaries  of  offi- 
cers of  the  judiciary,  shall  be  reduced  20  per  cent.; 
and  all  perquisites,  fees  and  costs  which  the  United 
States  may  be  required  to  pay  on  process  issuing 
from  the  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  be  reduced 
20  per  cent. 

4th.  That  the  pay  of  all  the  officers  of  the  navy 
and  army  shall  be  reduced  20  per  cent,  for  pay,  ra- 
tions and  other  perquisites,  except  where  an  officer 
receives  less  than  two  rations;  and,  in  that  case,  his 
allowance  for  rations  shall  not  be  reduced. 
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drews,  ol'  Hy.  called  fora  division  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Givin  said  that  he  was  instructed  by  the  mi- 
nority of  the  committee  to  present  a substitute  bill, 
accompanied  with  a report. 

Mr.  Cushing  called  for  the  reading  thereof.  The 
report  and  bill  is  in  the  following  words: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  unit  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  Slates  of  .America  in  congress  assembled, 
That,  from  and  after  the  present  session,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  senate  and  each  member  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  eight  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles  tra- 
vel in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment by  the  usual  route,  and  eight  dollars  per  diem 
, for  each  days’  attendance  in  the  body  of  which  he  is 
a member:  Provided,  The  session  he  may  so  attend 
shall  not  continue  more  than  five  months  from  the 
commencement  thereof;  and  in  case  it  shall  continue 
for  a period  of  time  longer  than  five  months,  then  and 
in  that  case  each  senator  and  each  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives  shall  he  entitled  to  receive 
four  dollars  per  diem  for  each  day  he  shall  attend 
thereafter,  and  no  more. 

Mr.  Cross  gave  notice  of  the  following  amendment, 
■which,  lie  said,  he  would  hereafter  offer: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 
“That,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  November 
next,  the  per  diem  pay  of  senators  and  members  of 
ttie  house  of  representatives  shall  not  exceed,  at  any 
session  of  congress  thereafter,  the  sum  of  four  dollars 
per  day  after  the  expiration  of  five  months  from  the 
commencement  of  such  session;  and  that  the  mileage 
of  said  senators  and  members  shall  not  exceed  six 
dollars  for  every  twenty  miles  travel,  ingoing  to  and 
returning  from  the  seat  of  the  general  government  of 
the  United  States — to  be  computed  on  the  most  di- 
rect usual  route  travelled  from  the  residence  of  the 
said  senators  and  members  respectively:  Provided, 

That  no  senator  or  representative  shall  receive  per 
diem  pay  for  any  day,  or  number  of  days,  he  is  ab- 
sent from  the  body  to  which  lie  belongs,  unless  such 
absence  be  on  leave  of  said  body',  or  occasioned  by 
the  sickness  of  himself  or  family;  and  in  the  two  lat- 
ter cases,  lie  shall  be  required  to  state  in  writing  the 
cause  of  his  absence.” 

After  some  discussion,  the  bill  and  amendments, 
together  with  the  report  of  the  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee and  their  proposed  amendment  to  the  bill, 
were  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of 
the  union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Wise,  from  the  committee  of  conference  here- 
tofore appointed  in  relation  to  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  houses  on  the  naval  appropriation  bill, 
made  the  following  report: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
house  of  representatives  upon  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  houses  upon  the  amendments  to  the  bill  of 
the  house  of  representatives  making  appropriations 
for  the  naval  service  for  the  year  1842,  have  met 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  and,  after  free 
and  full  conference  upon  the  subject  of  said  disa- 
greeing votes,  have  agreed  to  recommend,  and  do  re- 
commend, to  their  respective  houses  as  follows: 

That  the  senate  recede  from  its  amendment  to  the 
proviso  of  the  house,  being  the  second  amendment  of 
the  senate  to  said  bill,  and  agree  to  said  proviso  a- 
mended  to  read  as  follows,  to  wit:  Provided,  That 
till  otherwise  ordered  by  congress,  the  officers  of  the 
navy  shall  not  he  increased  beyond  the  number  in  the 
respective  grades  that  were  in  the  service  on  the  1st 
day  of  January,  1842;  nor  shall  there  he  any  further 
appointment  otinidshipmen  until  the  number  in  the 
service  be  reduced  to  the  number  that  were  in  ser- 
vice on  the  first  day  of  January,  1841,  beyond  which 
they  shall  not  be  increased  until  the  further  order  of 
congress. 

That  the  senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  hoqge  to  the  fourth  amendment 
of  the  senate,  and  agree  to  said  amendment,  to  wit: 
Strike  out  said  amendment  of  the  house,  and  insert, 
“And  if  any  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  ex- 
pended upon  the  construction  of  a floating  dock,  as 
hereby  authorised,  the  construction  of  the  dry  dock 
shall  he  suspended  until  the  further  order  of  con- 
gress.” And  that  the  house  recede  from  its  former 
votes  and  concur  in  said  amendments. 

After  some  discussion,  the  question  on  concurring 
in  the  report  was  taken  and  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive as. follows:  ayes  98,  noes  28. 

Ho  the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference  was 
concurred  in,  and  the  navy  appropriation  bill,  having  thus 
passed  both  houses,  awaits  only  the  signature  of  the  presi- 
dent to  become  a law. 

The  house  adjourned. 


The  house  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  , 

| bill  legalizing  and  making  appropriations  for  such 
i necessary  objects  as  have  been-  usually  included  in 
| the  general  appropriation  bills  without  other  autho-j 
| rity  of  law,  and  for  oilier  purposes — and  after  ac- 
j tion,  finally  passed  the  bill. 

The  house  having  gone  into  committee  of  the 
! whole,  the  committee  proceeded,  to  the  consideration 
! of  the  senate  hill  to  provide  for  the  reorganization 
j of  the  army  and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
j reported  back  from  the  committee  on  military  af- 
! fairs  of  this  house,  with  the  following  amendment:  j 
| Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con-  \ 

[ strued  to  prevent  the  re-enlistment  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers  whose  terms  of  service  may  expire 
i before  the  army  shall  he  reduced  to  the  number 
| heretofore  established. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  decided  in  the  affir- 
I rnativc  without  a division.  So  the  first  amendment 
[ of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  moved  an  amendment,  proposing 
I to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert. 

“That  the  act  entitled  ‘an  act  to  increase  the  pre- 
sent military  establishment  of  the  United  States,  arid 
for  other  purposes,’ approved  the  5th  July,  1838,  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed.” 

Mr.  Johnson  briefly  advocated  his  amendment  in 
remarks  which  were  but  indistinctly  heard  at  the 
reporter’s  desk.  His  amendment,  he  said,  proposed 
to  repeal  the  act  of  1838,  which  was  passed  solely 
on  account  of  the  war  going  on  in  Florida.  The  re- 
Igiment  added  in  1838,  on  account  of  this  war,  might 
now  very  well  be  dispensed  with,  the  war  having 
terminated.  The  senate  did  not  propose  to  do  this, 
but  they  proposed  to  keep  on  hand  all  the  officers, 
while  they  made  some  reduction  of  men.  The  great- 
est of  all  evils  connected  with  the  army  as  well  as 
the  navy,  he  considered  a superabundance  of  officers. 
If  they  repealed  the  act  of  1838,  they  reduced  the 
army  to  the  standard  of  1821,  leaving  two  regiments, 
which  had  been  enacted  since  that  time.  The  act 
of  1838  added  one  company  to  each  regiment,  and 
made  an  additional  regiment.  This  he  proposed  to 
repeal. 

They  would  gain  other  advantages  by  the  adop- 
tion of  his  amendment.  Mr.  J.  read  from  the  act  of 
1838,  showing  the  increase  of  officers  thereby,  and 
the  increase  of  salaries,  which  he  contended  shouid 
he  abolished. 

One  of  the  greatest  abuses  that  existed  in  the  ar- 
my was  but  very  slightly  remedied  by  the  bill  from 
the  senate;  he  meant  the  pay  of  double  rations.  In 
the  bill  which  they  had  passed  in  the  house  and  sent 
to  the  senate,  these  rations  had  been  cutolf  altogeth- 
er. The  expenditures  of  1840  for  double  rations 
had  been  but  little  short  of  $100,000.  He  read  from 
the  hill  to  what  officers  these  double  rations  were  al- 
lowed, and  contended  that  they  should  be  withheld 
in  most  of  these  cases. 

If  the  house  adopted  this  proposition  repealing 
the  law  of  1838,  by  which  ali  this  extraordinary  pay 
was  allowed,  and  threw  it  hack  on  the  standard  of 
1821,  it  would  be  all  the  reform  desirable,  except 
the  regulating  their  double  rations,  which  could  be 
, done  in  another  amendment. 

Mr.  Gcggin  called  attention  to  a portion  of  the  re- 
port  of  the  compittee  of  the  senate,  which  he  con- 
i sidered  calculated  to  16ave  an  erroneous  impression 
[ on  the  minds  of  gentlemen  with  regard  to  the  law 
i creating  the  regiment  of  dragoons  of  1836.  It  con- 
! veyed  the  idea  that  the  president  had  the  authority, 
i under  the  law  creating  the  second  regiment,  to  dis- 
| band  or  dismount  them  at  any  time  he  thought  pro 
per,  but  when  so  dismounted  that  he  might  retai 
I them  in  other  service.  Mr.  G . referred  to  and  read 
from  the  act,  showing  that  its  requisition  was  posi- 
tive that  whenever  the  service  required  the  regiment 
should  be  disbanded,  it  should  not  he  retained  at  all. 
After  farther  debate  and  remarks,  the  committee  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Barton , rose  and  reported  progress. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Briggs,  the  bill  regulating  pos- 
tage was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Jidams,  on  leave  given,  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  (after  some  difficulty)  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretaries  of  war  and  of  the 
j navy  he  directed  to  inform  this  house  what  number 
of  colored  persons  are  at  this  time  enlisted  or  em- 
ployed in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  and 
| in  what  capacities;  dintinguishing  what  portion  of  j 
them  are  free  and  what  portion  slaves;  and  whether 
any  regulation  of  the  departments  of  war  or  of  the 
navy  forbids  tiie  enlistment  or  employment  of  blacks 
j or  of  colored  persons,  whether  bond  or  free. 

| The  house  adjourned. 
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tion  i I (ensure.  This  resolution  Hr.  di lams  was 
anxious  to  have  taken  up  and  adopted. 

Objections  were  made  by  Mr.  Saunders,  of  N.  C. 
and  otliers  of  the  opposition  members. 

A motion  was  submitted  to  suspend  the  rules,  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  called.  Two-thirds  were 
necessary,  and  the  vote  was  92  in  the  affirmative  and 
5G  in  the  negative. 

A report  was  then  submitted  from  the  judiciary 
committee  to  change  the  circuits  of  the  U.  States 
courts  in  some  of  the  states  south  of  the  Potomac. 
A bill  was  also  reported  and  passed  to  change  the 
time  of  holding  the  courts  in  western  New  York. 

Tiie  report  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  was 
next  taken  up,  and  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions 
moved  by  them. 

Mr.  Gwinn,  of  Miss.,  opened  the  debate  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  resolutions.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Cushing,  of  Mass.,  in  an  extended  argument  upon 
the  subject,  and  in  defence  of  the  president,  and  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government.  Mr.  C.  cited 
ali  the  arguments  against  the  executive  which  he  re- 
garded as  very  unjust,  and  spoke  until  the  expiration 
of  the  morning  hour,  and  within  a few  moments  of 
the  hour  allotted  him  under  the  rule.  The  subject 
then  went  over  until  to-morrow. 

The  bill  to  reduce  the  army  was  next  considered 
in  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Maine 
in  tiie  chair,  and  was  debated  upon  its  general 
merits.  Much  was  said  and  most  of  the  debate  was 
confined  to  the  superintendence  of  the  armories  at 
Springfield  and  Harper’s  Ferry. 

The  members  from  Virginia  and  Massachusetts 
representing  these  two  sections  of  country,  took 
great  interest  in  the  debate.  Mr.  Barton  and  Mr. 
Goggin,  of  Va.,  took  part  in  the  debate  and  spoke  at 
great  length.  Mr  Sprigg,  of  Ky.  also  addressed  the 
committee  at  length. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  of  Mass.,  addressed  the  committee 
with  a good  deal  of  earnestness  in  opposition  to  the 
military  superintendence  at  Springfield,  llepresent- 
ing  this  section  of  country  for  eighteen  years,  he  had 
much  to  say  upon  the  matter,  and  after  farther  dis- 
cussion, the  committee  rose. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  the  house  proceeded 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  artny  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1842,  which  had  been  returned  from  the  senate  with 
a message  setting  forth  that  that  body  insisted  on  its 
disagreement  to  the  ameudments  of  the  house,  and 
asked  the  appointment  of  a committee  of  conference 
on  the  part  of  this  house  to  meet  a similar  commit- 
tee on  the  part  of  the  senate. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  the  house  insisted  on 
its  amendments,  and  a committee  of  conference  on 
the  part  of  this  house  was  ordered  to  be  appointed 
to  meet  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Stanly  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  ail  debate  in  committee  of  the 
whole  house  on  the  state  of  the  Union  on  senate  bill 
No.  283,  being  a bill  respecting  the  re-organization 
of  the  army  and  for  other  purposes,  shall  cease  to- 
morrow at  two  o’clock,  when  the  committee  shall 
proceed  to  vote  on  all  amendments  then  pendin'1* 
or  which  may  be  offered  to  said  bill,  and  then  the 
same  shall  be  reported  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson,  on  leave  given,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  communicate 
to  this  house,  at  as  early  day  as  practicable,  the 
amount  allowed  and  paid  to  Joseph  M.  Hernandez 
under  the  act  approved  March  2,  1S39,  entitled  “an 
(•cl  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  M.  Hernandez;”  also, 
the  amount  allowed  upon  each  item  of  corn,  suo*ar 
cane,  cattle  killed,  and  property  impressed  into  the 
military  service  of  the'United  States;  the  time  at 
wliich  the  vvnole  or  any  portion  of  the  allowance  was 
made  and  paid;  the  evidence  upon  which  the  allow- 
ance was  made:  and,  also,  that  he  report  to  the 
house  the  evidence  upon  which  the  several  alio  van- 
ces  have  been  made  to  Gen.  Duncan  M.  Clinch  in 
in  addition  to  the  report  made  by  him  in  answer  to 
the  resolution  of  the  23d  July  last. 

Mr.  Fillmore,  on  leave  given,  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  library  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  authoriz- 
ing, by  a joint  resolution  of  the  two  houses,  the  em- 
ployment of  a competent  person  to  prepare  and  per- 
fect a chronological,  alphabetical,  arid  analytical  di- 
gest, or  index  t.o  all  the  reports,  documents,  and  jour- 
nals of  the  two  houses  of  congress  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  government  to  the  close  of  the 
27th  congress.  The  house  adjourned. 
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Anthracite  Coal.  This  morning,  a train  of  ninety- 
five  cars  arrived  front  Pottsville  at  the  depot  of  ilie  rail 
road,  on  the  Delaware.  They  contained  400  tons  of 
coal.  [Philad.  Evening  Journal. 

Baths.  In  the  baths  at  Rome  there  were  accommo- 
dations for  235,362  persons  to  bathe  in  warm  water  at 
the  same  time;  and  a quantity  of  water  was  kept  con- 
stantly heated  from  daybreak  till  dusk.  We  can  never, 
says  the  Boston  Post,  hope  to  see  baths  on  such  a mag- 
nificent scale,  unless  some  plan  be  hit  upon  for  heating 
Boston  harbor  to  the  boiling  point. 

Bank  items.  “The  Bank  of  New  Orleans”  went  in- 
to liquidation  on  the  20i  hull.  The  New  York  Union, 
of  the  1st  inst.  says:  “Our  banks  cannot  find  good  bu- 
siness paper  for  half  the  amount  they  would  be  glad  to 
put  out.” 

Bicknell’s  Detector  of  the  2d  says:  the  Philadelphia 
banks  discount  all  the  paper  at  short  dates  that  is  offer- 
ed— money  matters  inactive  The  effect  of  the  law  to 
stay  executions  effects  the  notes  of  the  country  banks, 
unfavorably. 

The  Decatur  branch  of  the  Alabama  Bank  has  com- 
menced paying  specie,  at  the  rate  of  80  per  cent,  of  the 
face  of  the  notes  presented,  and  the  balance  in  the  notes 
of  other  banks. 

Business.  Our  banks  in  this  city,  says  the  N.  Aider, 
of  the  1st  inst.  have  little  employment  for  their  capital. 
Every  thing  almost  is  at  a stand  among  the  mercantile 
community  on  the  seaboard.  The  contraction  of  the 
currency,  and  the  depreciation  of  bank  paper,  prevent 
remittance,  and  render  it  almost  impossible  to  collect, 
even  from  those  who  possess  property  far  exceeding  the 
amount  of  their  liabilities,  without  compelling  sacrifices 
that  debtors  appear  determined  not  to  submit  to. 

Well!  New  Orleans  is  “a  place,’’  after  all — to  make 
money,  says  the  N.  O.  Courier:  “Some  six  or  seven 
weeks  ago,  one  of  our  capitalists  vested  $10,000  in  third 
municipality  notes.  It  is  now  said,  he  can  make  $25,000 
clear  gain  by  the  transaction.  About  the  same  time, 
another  citizen  bought  at  public  sale,  1,000  tons  of  rail 
road  iron  at  $6  per  ton.  Now,  these  rails,  being  shipped 
to  New  York,  are  worth  $60  per  ton — so  that  the  clear 
profit  on  the  last  transaction  will  be  near  $50,000.  We 
hear  every  day,  almost,  houses  and  lots  selling  for  a fifth 
or  fourth  what  they  cost  originally,  besides  an  infinity  of 
minor  transactions’  in  which  men  with  money  have  re- 
alised three  or  four  hundred  percent.  We  are  tempted 
to  believe  that  if  the  monied  men  in  England,  France, 
and  Holland,  had  an  inkling  of  the  great  bargains  to  be 
had  in  New  Orleans,  more  than  one  steamship  would 
be  loaded  with  themselves,  or  their  agents,  and  their 
money  bags. 

Cotton  at  Liverpool  on  loth  July,  was  somewhat  fir- 
mer, and  in  better  demand  at  previous  quotations.  Up- 
land 3ja6;  fair  5|;  Orleans  3|a6|a7;  Tennessee  and 
Alabama,  3^a5i;  Sea  Island,  8|a20J.  per  lb.  Imports 
continued  heavy,  901,000  bales  since  1st  January  against 
812.000  last  year.  Of  these,  751,000  were  from  the  U. 
Stares,  being  50,000  more  than  to  the  same  paid  last 
year/ The- stock  in  port  estimated  at  670,00:)  bale =— last 
year  620.  The  present  slock  of  American,  however,  is 
14  006  less  than  last  year  at  this  time,  say  4S4.000  bales. 
Sales  from  the  9th  to  the  15th,  30,550  bags— import. 
36  024  bags.  July  16th,  sales  6,000  bags,  including  2,000 
American  on  speculati'm.  July  18lli,  between  five  and 
- 6 000  bags  sold.  July  19th,  the  demand  continues  with- 
out any  symptoms  of’ falling  off.  Speculators  are  indu- 
ced, by  the  continued  favorable  weather  for  the  harvest, 
to  come  pretty  freely  into  the  market,  chiefly  .taking 
American  about  4jd  to  4J'd,  of  which  qualities  the  bulk 
consists. 

Crops  of  grain  in  England  at  the  last  dates,  middle  of 
July,  promised  fair,  weather  favorable,  and  harvest  bad 
already  commenced  in  some  ol  the  early  districts.  The 
French  harvest  is  staled  to  be  very  fine,  but  their  crapes 
have  suffered  by  drought.  The  Lyons  Courier, however, 
of  the  6th  says:  “That  the  rain  which  f'eli  the  day  before 
dissipated  all  fears  tor  the  harvest.  The  wheats  are  thin 
in  general,  but  good  in  the  head.  Oats  are  short  in  the 
straw  and  promise  a good  crop.  Potatoes,  are  every 
where  a good  crop.  The  rain  has  done  no  serious  inju- 
ry  any  where.” 

Carriages  for  the  desert.  The  contract  for  supply- 
ing the  carriages  to  convey  passengers  across  the  Egyp- 
tian desert  has  been  obtained  from  the  Peninsular  com- 
pany by  Mr.  Andrews,  her  majesty’s  cqaehmaker  m 
Southampton.  Each  carriage  is  to  be  in  the  form  of  a 
small  omnibus,  to  carry  four  inside  and  two  out.  1 hey 
will  be  of  a verv  light  construction,  lor  the,  purpose  ot 
passing  easily  over  the  sandy  soil  of  the  desert.  Each 
carriage  will  be  drawn  by  two  Arab  horses,  which  will 
run  seven -mile  stages.  Forty  carriages  must  be  ready 
by  the  1st  of  September  next. 

Deaths.  During  last  week,  in  New  York  217  inter- 
ments are  reported,  of  which  114  were  under  two  years. 
In  Philadelphia  168,  of  which  131  were  children.  In 
Baltimore  72,  of  which  33  were  under  2 years— 15  were 
free  colored  and  5 slaves.  , r . 

Interments  in  New  York  during  the  four  weeks  ol  Ju- 
ly in  each  of  the  years:  1837,  662;  1838,  699,  1839,  708; 

1840,723;  1841,  693;  1842,  796. 

Gov.  Dorr,  the  champion  of  two  recent  “demonstra- 
tions’’ m Rhode  Island,  is  said  to  have  passed  Cincinnati 
from  Louisville,  on  the  25th  ult„  Ins  baggage  marked  T. 
W.  D.  Providence. 


Elections  took  place  on  Monday  last  the  1st  August, 
in  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama  and  Missouri; 
in  N.  Carolina  on  Thursday  die  4th  inst.  and  in  Vermont 
yesterday  the  oth  inst.  The  election  of  a senator  in  con- 
gress is  depending  in  each  of  these  states. 

Exchange.  New  York  on  London  is  down  to  6|;  on 
France  5 37Ia42;  on  Boston,  Philadelphiaand  Baltimore 
par.  On  New  Orleans  99j;  Mobile  55.  Domestic  ex- 
changes says  the  N.  York  American  of  the  1st  inst.  are 
without  much  change,  except  on  Alabama,  which  daily 
gets  worse,  without  any  prospect  of  improvement.  Our 
advices  from  there  confirm  us  in  the  opinion  formerly 
expressed,  that  the  majority  of  the  next  legislature  will 
be  in  favor  of  winding  up  the  banks,  and  levying  a suf- 
ficient tax  to  pay  the  interest  which  may  hereafter  be- 
comt  due,  instead  of  depending  on  the  proii-s  of  the 
banks.  If  this  should  be  done,  there  will  be  no. ultimate 
loss  to  the  bill  holders  as  the  state  is  liable  for. the  whole 
circulation;  and  the  two  joint  slock  banks  in  the  state 
are  abundantly  able  to  meet  all  demands. 

Flour — duty  paid,  was  selling  at  Liverpool  on  the 
loth  ult.  at  33s.  to  3bs.  6d  per  bbl.  Western  canal  flour 
at  29a30s  in  bond. 

Liverpool,  July  18.  Since  this  day  se’ennight  we  have 
received  10,233  quarters  of  wheat,  and  4 375  bbls.  of 
flour  from  the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
There  are  also  reported  1,430  quarters  of  wheat  and 
6 645  bbls.  of  flour  from  Canada,  but  ot  British  grain, 
&c.  the  week’s  supplies  are  light.  Duty  8s.  per  qr. 

In  the  bonded  market  the  only  sale  that  has  transpir- 
ed, is  that  of  1,000  barrels  of  United  States  flour,  at  20s 
6d  per  barrel. 

The  first  arrival  of  flour  from  the  new  crop  of-  wheat 
reached  Cleveland  on  the  26th  ult.  350  barrels,  from  the 
Sciota  mills,  Chillicothe. 

Prices  at  New  York,  choice  kinds  have  declined  to 

$6. 

Mr.  Fox.  The  venerable  widow  of  the  celebrated 
Charles  James  Fox , died  last  month  at-  her  seat  at  St. 
Amis  Hill,  near  Chertsey,  England,  in  the  97 ih  year  of 
her  age. 

France.  The  number  of  births  in  France,  in  1839, 
was  957,740;  of  deaths,  730,600;  of  marriages,  266,800. 
The  population  of  France  now  amounts  to  33,510,000. 
Deaths  in  Paris,  in  1810,  28,294. 

Georgia  was  the  last  settled  of  the  original  Anglo 
American  colonies,  but  is  now  the  ninth  of  the  twenty- 
six  states  in  point  of  population  and  the  third  in  size. 

Loan.  A seven  per  cent,  loan,  issued  by  the  city  of 
New  York,  redeemable  in  1352,  to  pay  the  temporary 
debt  incurred  by  the  water  commissioners,  has  been  ta- 
ken at  par,  and  is  now  held  at  1 per  cent,  at  which  rate 
small  sales  are  daily  made. 

The  Millerites  held  a convention  at  Concord  New 
Hampshire  last  week,  to  consider  the  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecies and  the  “end  of  the  world,’’  which  they  have 
cyphered  out,  and  seem  verily  to  believe  is  to  iake  place 
next  year. 

Rail  road  items.  The  New  York  and  Albany  rail 
road  company  are  to  break  ground  in  Duchess,  West 
Chester,  and  Rensselaer  counties,  for  the  commence- 
ment of  their  work.  The  common  council  of  N.  York 
accepted  an  invitation  to  be  present  atthe  ceremony  in 
Duchess,  on  the  2d  inst. 

Albany  and  Boston  rail  road.  The  last  piece  of  the  iron 
band  that  is  to  connect  these  two  cities  in  the  direct  line 
of  the  rail  road,  will  spoil  be  completed.  It  is  in  West 
‘Stdckbridge,  where  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make 
a tunnel  five  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet  through  solid 
lime  rock.  An  opening  through  has  been  made,  and 
the  work  will  be  finished  in  September. 

Pun  on  the  Bank  of  England.  A fact  of  an  alarm- 
ing nature  was  stated  on  Monday  night  in  the  house  of 
conimnus.by  Mr.  Joseph  Hume.  That  extravagant  in- 
dividual— we  do  not  speak  in  a political  sense—  informed 
the-  house  that  he  had  that  day  made  a run  upon  the 
Bank  of  England  with  a real  7ia7/-sovereign— a golden 
Joey,  in  his  hand,  and  that  “as  a matter  of  favor  he  had 
got  ten  shillings  in  silver.’’  The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer without  pausing  to  ask  Mr.  Hume  what  he  in- 
tended to  do  with  so  much  cash,  quieted  the  fears  of  the 
house  by  stating  that  the  mint  was  hard  at  work  upon 
silver  coin, — and  if  the  hon.  member  were  in  a few  days 
to  venture  a whole  sovereign,  if  was  not  impossible  he 
might  get  change  enough  to  last  him  the  restofiiis  life. 

The  Sea  Serpent  as  usual  at  this  season  makes 
his  appearance  off  Nahant,  or  at  least  was  scanned  very 
closely  in  Penobscot  bay  a few  days  since  by  captain 
Hatch.  Described  as  usual,  very  much  like  a snake. 

Stocks.  Trie  French  stocks  experienced  a consider- 
able depression  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.— 
rPhe  British  stocks  were  some  what  improved  by  the  final 
settlement  of  their  long  agitated  tariff  bill,  which  has 
now  become  a law.  The  value  of  American  stocks  in 
Europe  remained  nominal,  scarce  any  sales  could  be 
effected.  We  neglected  to  mention  that  President  Ty- 
ler has  despatched  Mr.  Robinson,  a president  of  one  of 
the  interior  banks  of  Pennsylvania,  (Pittsburg  if  we  mis- 
take not),  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  if 
possible  the  residue  of  the  loan  authorised  by  congress 
for  the  relief  of  the  treasury.  What  success  he  may  meet 
with  remains  to  be  seen. 

There  is  very  little  doing  in  stocks  in  our  American 
markets.  Though  money  holders  are  said  to  be  looking  , 
for_in vestments  in  several  places,  yet  they  want  confi- j 


dence  in  either  public  or  Corporate  funds,  commercial 
transactions,  manufactures  or  the  present  prices  of  real 
property.  Every  thing  is  distrusted. 

United  States  sixes  of  1862  are  quoted  in  New  York 
at  par.  New  York  sixes  at  91a  92;  ditto  sevens,  100|; 
Ken'ucky  sixes,  77,  Illinois  sixes  17|;  Indiana  bonds 
21§;  Arkansas  bonds  six  percent  30,  Pennsylvania  sixes 
43  South  Carolina  sterling  fives  75. 

Steamers.  The  last  London  papers  contain  a de- 
scription of  the  great  iron  steamship  Great  Britain,  in- 
tended to  trade  between  Bristol  and  New  York.  Her 
length  is  325  feet,  width  across  the  beam  51  feet,  depth 
33  feet,  burden  3,600  tons  register,  1,00.0  horse  power,  6 
masts,  with  excellent  sleeping  accommodation  for  360 
passengers.  330  persons  can  dine  in  the  principal  sa- 
loon. She  will  cary  1,000  tons  of  coal  and  have  a crew 
of  130  men.  She  is  fitted  with  Smith’s  Archimedean 
screw,  upon  which  some  further  improvements  have 
been  made  by  the  company. 

French  steamers.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce says:  'The  arrival  of  the  French  war  steamer 
“Le  Gomer”  in  our  waters  is  an  interesting  occurrence. 
But  the  errand  on  which  she  comes  is  yet  more  inte- 
resting, and  has  more  national  importance  in  it.  The 
eight  commissioners  she  brought  are  now  at  Washing- 
ton, endeavoring  to  induce  our  government  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  an  international  commerce  on  a grander 
scale  than  has  hitherto  been  contemplated.  France  has 
built,  or  is  building,  sixty  steamers,  which  will  be  em- 
ployed to  augment  her  naval  force  in  war,  and  to  carry 
on  a rapid  commercial  intercourse  in  peace.  All  her 
navy  yards,  as  at  Rochefort,  Brest,  Cherbourg  and  Tou- 
lon, are  now  busy  with  the  preparations  for  this  marine. 
The  places  which  are  to  be  visited  by  this  commerce  are 
numerous  and  distant  from  each  other;  probably  the 
same  that  Le  Gomer,  in  her  pioneering  errand,  is  now 
passing  to.  Ls  Gomer  will  remain  at  New  York  about 
a month,  and  will  then  go  to  New  Orleans,  Martinique, 
Havana,  and  even  to  twenty-eight  different  stopping 
places.  Her  stops  at  these  places,  will  generally  be  short 
in  proportion  to  their  importance,  or  the  business  the 
commissioners  may  have  to  perform  at  each  of  them. 
Her  regular  armament  is  30  guns,  whereas  now  she  car- 
ries but  10,  each  30  pounders.  She  has  but  188  men  on 
board  now,  whereas  her  full  compliment  is  210.  Her 
Paixhan3  and  the  rest  of  her  cannon  were  disembarked 
at  Rochefort.” 

The  Black  Diamond.  This  iron  steamer  arrived  here 
yesterday.  The  amount  of  her  tonnage  is  230  tons.  She 
is  100  feet  long,  about  14  in  breadth,  with  some  11  feet 
depth  of  hold.  Her  sides  and  bottom  are  constructed  oi 
thick  boiler  iron,  rivetted  together.  She  has  two  masts, 
and  a flush  deck.  Her  engine  and  other  machinery  are 
aft,  and  her  wheels  under  the  stern.  She  will  form  one 
of  a line  between  this  city,  Albany  and  Philadelphia  via 
the  Raritan  canal,  carrying  coal  and  other  freight.  Her 
speed  is  about  10  miles  per  hour.  [Troy  Whig. 

The  Black  Diamond  is  worked  by  Erncson’s  propel- 
lers. She  carried  200  tons  of  .coal  from  N.  York  to  Al- 
bany in  fbrty-eght hours. 

Iron  st cu mhuat  line  between  Hartford  and  Philadelphia. 
In  our  marine  list  of  yesterday"  was  mentioned  the  arri- 
val of  the  iron  steam  freight  boat  Ironsides,  Cap:.  Marsh- 
man,  56  hours  from  Philadelphia,  with  merchandize  and 
coal  to  M.  W.  Chapin  & Co.  Sheris  one  of  a line  of 
tron  steamboats  which  arc  to  run  regularly  between  t ilia 
port  and  Philadelphia,  leaving  each  place  once  a week. 
She  is  100  feet  in  length,  23  Pot  in  breadth,  7 feet  deep, 
and  can  carry  about  ISO  ions.  When  loaded  she  draws 
but  5j  feet,  and  consequently  can  pass  up  and  down  the 
river  free  of  toll.  She  is  moved  by  two  of  Er  ickson's 
propellers  placed  at  her  stern,  and  her  machinery,  which 
is  very  simple,  takes  up  so  little  room  that  her  accommo- 
dations for  freight,  and  for  loading  and  unloading,  are 
very  superior.  Her  speed  is  from  six  to  eight  miles  the 
hour,  but  as  she  is  sciir.  rigged,  when  the  wind  is  favor- 
able this  can  be  considerably  increased. 

[Harford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

Orders  had  been  received  at  Woolwich  to  build  a war 
steamer  of  very  large  dimensions,  to  be  called  the  Dra- 
gon. The  engines  are  to  be  of  100  horse  power. 

St.  Louis.  About  two  thousand  boats  arrived  and 
departed  from  Sr.  Louis  between  the  first  of  January 
and  tlie  first  of  July  last. 

From  the  mountains.  Under  the  caption  the  St.  Louis 
Bulletin  uimounces  the  arrival  at  that  place,  on  the  22d 
ult.  of  five  boats  belonging  to  P.  Choteuu.  jr.  & Co, 
bringing  two  hundred  bales  Buffalo  robes  and  seventy 
packs  Beaver,  besides  other  furs.  They  have  been  forty- 
five  days  descending  from  Fort  Pierre,  the  Sioux  depot. 

The  Zoll  Vekein.  The  deputies  from  the  states 
which  compose  this  body  were  to  assemble  again  early 
in  July,  at  Berlin,  tor  the  purpose  of  discussing  modifica- 
tions proposed  in  the  tariff,  principally  relating  to  the  trade 
of  the  states  with  each  other. 

Wheat.  The  duty  on  wheat  at  Liverpool  15th  July, 
was  8s.  per  quarter.  On  flour  4s.  lOd.  per  bbl.  and  not 
likely  to  go  lower. 

Prices  in  the  Baltimore  market  for  new  wheat  take  a 
wide  range  just  now.  Common  Maryland  is  from  60  to 
90  cents — good  prime"  $1  to  $1  20.  We  notice  a con- 
tract for  20,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  be  delivered  at  N. 
York  for  8S  cents. 

The  Chicago  American  says  that  about  two  hundred 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  exported  from  that 
city  since  the  opening  of  .navigation  the  present  season. 
They  have  been  accompanied  by  large  quantities  of  oats, 
corn,  hides  and  flour,  and  a considerable  quantity  of 
wool. 
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THE  NAVY  APPROPRIATION  BILL  has  been 
signed  by  the  president. 

THE  ARMY  BILL  is  now  before  a second  com- 
mittee of  conference. 

THE  BILL  making  appropiations  for  fortifications 
is  now  before  the  house. 

THE  TWO  TREATIES,  negotiated  between  G. 
Britain  and  the  United  States  by  Lord  Ashburton 
and  Mr.  Webster,  were  submitted  to  the  senate  for 
ratification  on  Thursday  the  11th  instant,  between 
one  and  two  o’clock.  The  senate  immediately  went 
into  secret  session. 

THE  TARIFF  or  REVENUE  BILL,  in  prepar- 
ing of  which  so  large  a portion  of  the  present  session 
of  congress  has  been  devoted  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, finally  passed  the  senate  on  Friday  last,  ex- 
actly in  the  form  in  which  it  was  sent  to  them  by  (he 
house.  On  Saturday,  the  6th  inst.  it  received  the  sig- 
natures of  the  presiding  officers,  and  was  placed  in 
the  bands  of  the  president.  On  Tuesday,  the  9th  the 
president  returned  it  to  the  house  of  representatives, 
with  a message  assigning  his  reasons  for  refusing 
his  signature,  which  will  be  found  in  this  number. 
His  reasons  were  entered  at  large  upon  the  journal 
of  the  house,  and  on  Wednesday,  on  motion  of  J.  Q. 
Adams,  the  veto  message  was  referred  to  a select 
committee  of  thirteen,  to  consider  and  report  thereon. 
The  committee  consists  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  of 
Massachusetts,  chairman,  Jere.  Morrow,  of  Oiiio, 
Francis  Granger,  of  New  York,  Truman  Smith,  of 
Connecticut,  John  M.  Botts,  of  Virginia,  James  A. 
Pearce,  of  Maryland,  Kenneth  Rayner,  of  North  Ca- 
rolina, J.  Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania,  Thomas  Jefferson 
Campbell,  of  Tennessee,  Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  of  Vir- 
ginia, Wm.  W.  Irwin,  of  Pennsylvania,  James  J. 
Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  C.  J.  Ingersol),  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

THE  U.  S.  SENATE.  The  terms  of  the  follow- 
ing senators jvill  expire  after  the  4th  of  March  next: 

W trigs. 


Attorney.  John  M.  Lea,  attorney  for  said  district, 
in  the  place  of  Return  J.  Meigs,  resigned. 

Collector  of  the  customs.  Giles  R.  llallam,  at  Sto- 
nington,  Connecticut. 

Land  officers — Receivers.  Thomas  McKnight,  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  re-appointed. 

J.  W.  Mitchell,  Fayette,  Missouri,  vice  Uriel  Se- 
bree,  whose  commission  has  expired. 

THE  NAVY. 

Captures  during  the  war  of  1812.  During 
the  debate  in  the  house  of  representatives  on  the 
navy  bill  on  the  22d  ult.  the  Honorable  Thomas 
Butler  King,  of  Georgia,  made  a speech  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  reduction  of  the  navy,  and  before  taking 
his  seat  read  the  following  list  of  British  ships  of 
war  and  British  merchant  ships  captured  by  the 
Americans  in  the  short  war  of  June,  1812,  to  the  bat- 
tle of  New  Orleans,  January  8,  1815: 

Captured  by  the  following 
American  ships. 
Constitution  frigate 
United  States  do 


Guns. 


Van  Buren. 
Williams,  of  Maine, 
Wilcox,  of  N.  Hamp. 
Smith,  of  Connecticut, 
Wright,  of  New  York, 
Buchanan,  of  Penn. 
Cuthbert  of  Georgia, 
Bagby,  of  Alabama, 
Allen,  of  Ohio, 

Young,  of  Illinois, 
Linn,  of  Missouri. 


English  ships. 

Guerriere  frigate 
Macedonian  do 
Java 

A new  frigate 
Frolic  sloop 
Alert 

Boxer  sloop 
Peacock  do 
Epervier  do 
Reindeer  do 
Avon  do 
Hermes 
Cyane 
Levant 
Penguin  sloop 
Dominica 
Highflyer 
Laura 

St.  Lawrence 
Picton 
Balahaou 
Townshend 
Emu 
Landrail 
Morgiana 
Lapwing 
Confiance 
Linnet 
Chub 
Finch 
Detroit 

Queen  Charlotte 
Lady  Provost 
Hunter 
Little  Belt 
Chippewa 
Caledonia 
Duke  of  Gloucester  14  ’ 
Melville  14 

Julia  3 

Growler  8 

Nancy  3 


49 

49 

49 

40 

22 

26 

18 

20 

20 

20 

19 
28 
34 
21 

20 
16 

4 

12 

15 
10 

8 

9 

10 

4 

18 

10 

39] 

16 
11 
11 
19 
17 
13 
10 

3 

1 

6 


Constitution  do 
Destroyed  at  York  (Can.) 
Wasp  sloop 
Essex,  of  32  guns 
Enterprise  sloop 
Hornet  do 
Peacock  do 
Wasp  do 
Wasp  do 
Dest’d  by  fort  at  Mobile. 
Constitution  frigate  (both 
taken  at  once) 

Hornet 

Decatur  privateer 
President  frigate 
Diligent  privateer 
Chasseur  do. 
Constitution  frigate 
Perry  privateer 
Tom  do 
Holker  do 
Syren  do 
Saratoga  do 
Fox  do 

Taken  by  Com.  McDo- 
nough on  Lake  Cham- 
plain. 


Besides  the  above  destruction  of  British  propdVty 
by  the  Americans,  there  were  lost  by  wreck  or 
otherwise,  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States  during 
the  said  war,  the  following  British  ships  of  war: 
Ships. 

Leopard, 

Woolwich, 

Southampton, 

Barbadoes, 

Lauristinus, 

Atalanta, 

Moselle, 

Persian, 

Sylph, 

Caliber, 

Halcyon, 

Fantome, 

Goshawk, 

Tweed, 

Emulous, 

Avenger, 

Plumper, 

Falcon, 


Guns. 

Ships. 

Guns. 

50 

Herald, 

18 

44 

Daring, 

16 

44 

Magnet, 

16 

38 

Bold, 

16 

24 

Rhodian, 

12 

20 

Alpheus, 

12 

20 

Racer, 

10 

20 

Holly, 

10 

20 

Algerine, 

10 

20 

Rover, 

10 

20 

Subtle, 

10 

20 

—674 

20 

20 

Add  20  per 

cent. 

18 

for  carrying  over 

18 

their  rate 

125 

IS 

18 

809 

Taken  by  Com.  Perry  on 
Lake  Erie. 


Taken  by  Com.  Chauncey 
on  Lake  Ontario-. 

Taken  on  Lake  Huron. 


The  following  are  British  packets  generally  of  about 
ten  guns  each. 


Crafts,  of  Vermont, 
Kerr,  of  Mary  laud, 
Graham,  of  N.  C. 
Preston,  of  S.  Carolina, 
Conrad,  of  Louisiana, 
Crittenden,  of  Kentucky, 
Smith,  of  Indiana, 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 

BY  AND  WITH  THE  ADVICE  AND  CONSENT  OF  THE  SENATE. 

Consuls.  Jasper  Chasseaud,  for  Beyrout,  Damas- 
cus, Said,  and  the  towns  within  their  limits,  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

Franklin  Chase,  for  Tampico,  in  Mexico,  in  the 
place  ot  G.  W.  Montgomery,  resigned. 

mi S"1',  ■ ^enj^nin  H-  Sheppard,  marshal  for  the 
middle  district  ot  Tennessee. 
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““  Britisk  ships. 

Prince  Adolphus 
Princess  Amelia 
Express 
Mary  Ann 
Ann 

Manchester 
Little  Catharine 
Princess  Elizabeth 
Another  do 
Lady  Mary  Pelham 
Windsor  Castle 
Swallow 

Duke  of  Montrose 
Nocton 
In  all 

Merchant  ships,  viz:  354  ships 
610  brigs 


Taken  by 
Gov.  McKean  privateer 
Rossie  do 

Anaconda  do 

Gov.  Tompkins  do 

Yorktown  do 

Herald  do 

Harpy  do 

America  do 

Kemp  do 

Roger  do 

President  frigate 
Ditto 

Essex  frigate 

56  vessels — 865  guns. 


520  schooners 
135  sloops 
750  var.  classes 

recaptured 

2369  2369 


mounting  8000 
' guns. 


2425  vessels  8866  gs. 


RELATIONS  WITH  MOROCCO.  We  find  in 
the  Philadelphia  Pennsylvanian  the  following  article 
in  relation  to  the  difficulties  between  our  consul  at 
Morocco  and  the  emperor  of  that  kingdom: 

It  is  generally  known  to  the  public  that  the  friend- 
ly relations  heretofore  apparently  existing  between 
this  country  and  the  government  of  Morocco,  have 
recently  been  interrupted.  Various  statements  rela- 
tive to  the  matter  have  recently  been  given  in  the 
newspapers,  which  however  were  more  or  less  im- 
perfect. As  the  matter  is  of  interest  in  a national 
point  of  view,  involving  as  it  does  the  question  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  our  representatives  abroad, 
and  as  a necessity  may  arise  from  it,  of  teaching 
Muley  Abdelrahman  that  our  consuls  are  not  to  be 
insulted  with  impunity,  we  subjoin  in  the  absence  of 
official  information,  a statement  of  the  main  features 
of  the  case  which  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct. 

Sometime  in  the  month  of  March,  the  announce- 
ment of  Mr.  Carr’s  removal  from  the  office  of  consul 
general  of  the  United  States  for  Morocco,  was  re- 
ceived at  Tangier,  very  much  to  the  regret  of  the 
consular  corps,  and  of  all  others  with  whom  Mr.  Carr 
had  during  his  four  years  in  office,  sustained  either 
business  or  social  relations.  We  can  speak  from  ex- 
perience upon  this  point,  having  had  occasion  during 
a delightful  visit  of  several  weeks  at  Tangier,  to  wit- 
ness the  efficiency  with  which  the  affairs  of  the  U. 
States  consulate  were  conducted  and  the  respect  and 
influence  which  it  enjoyed. 

Our  government  authorised  Mr.  Carr,  either  to  re- 
main until  his  successor  arrived,  or  to  leave  immedi- 
ately. He  chose  the  latter,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  his  embarkation.  The  emperor  was  ap- 
prised of  his  intention,  and  a most  flattering  reply 
was  returned,  expressing  the  emperor’s  regret  at  los- 
ing a man  who  had  conducted  affairs  with  so  much 
dignity  and  consideration  for  their  mutual  rights 
But  it  is  altogether  impossible  for  the  Moorish  go- 
vernment to  let  slip  any  opportunity  of  insulting  a 
Christian  nation,  when  it  thinks  it  can  do  so  with  Im- 
punity. In  fact  it  requires  the  constant  and  some- 
times the  united  efforts  of  the  consuls  to  resist  the  in- 
fringements of  their  rights  and  privileges  which  are 
almost  daily  attempted.  Any  imposition,  however 
trivial,  if  patiently  borne,  is  sure  to  be  followed  by 
another  and  a greater.  If  resisted,  the  imperial  go- 
vernment will  lie  itself  out  of  the  scrape  in  the  most 
gracefully  diplomatic  style,  perhaps  making  the  full- 
est concessions  and  waiting  until  the  next  opportune 
ty  to  offer  additional  affronts. 

Mr.  Carr’s  baggage  and  furniture  had  been  sent 
off,  and  he  was  upon  the  beach,  ready  to  embark  ac- 
companied by  all  the  members  of  the  consular  corps' 
His  intention  had  been  well  known  for  several  days' 
but  not  the  slightest  intimation  was  made  by  anyof 
the  authorities,  with  whom  he  was  in  constant  inter- 
course, that  any  obstacle  would  be  offered  to  his  de- 
parture. Adieus  with  his  numerous  friends  and  col- 
leagues had  been  interchanged,  and  he  was  about  to 
step  into  the  boat,  when  he  was  stopped  by  the  caD- 
tain  of  the  port,  who  but  two  minutes  before  held 
out  his  hand  for  the^usual  partingTee,  or  rather  pre- 
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cent,  and  had  wished  him  a pleasant  voyage.  The 
sonsu)  insisted  upon  going,  he  was  told  that  the  ba- 
shaw had  not  given  any  orders  for  his  departure. 
Mr.  Carr  had  referred  to  the  letter  of  the  emperor, 
which  all  the  authorities  had  seen,  and  denied  the 
right  of  the  emperor,  much  less  that  of  a bashaw,  to 
interfere  with  his  motions. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


a soldier  of  the  guard  rushed  forward  and  seized  hi 
the  consul  shook  the  soldier  off  and  drew  a sword 


COMPARATIVE  POPULATION— SLA  VERY. 
The  Cincinnati  Chronicle  has  the  following  interest- 
ing exhibit  of  the  population  of  the  states,  and  the 
An  altercation  ensued,  proportion  to  their  respective  territory.  — 


pended  remarks  are  also  worthy  of  note: 


States. 


cane  to  defend  himself,  when  the  other  consuls  inter-  , Massachusetts, 


Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut, 
New  York, 

New  Jersey, 

Maryland, 

Delaware, 

Pennsylvania, 

Ohio, 

New  Hampshire, 

Vermont, 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

Virginia, 

South  Carolina, 
Indiana, 


Missouri, 

Michigan, 

Arkansas, 


fercd  and  advised  him  to  resist  no  further  as  the  out- 
rage was  sufficiently  gross  to  demand  the  interference 
of  his  government  in  the  affair.  Rejecting  the  advice 
to  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
flag,  which  would  have  given  that  consulate  the  credit 
with  the  Moor  of  settling  the  difficulty,  Mr.  Carr  pro- 
ceeded to  his  own  house,  and  immediately  despatched 
a message  to  the  emperor  residing  at  Mequinas,  de- 
manding satisfaction.  The  consulate  corps  too,  just- 
ly indignant  at  so  gross  and  evidently  premeditated 
an  insult,  forwarded  a remonstrance  against  such  an 
infringement  of  their  rights  as  was  contemplated  by 
the  pretensions  of  his  inferior  officers  to  interfere 
with  their  motions. 

Jn  the  meantime  a despatch  was  received  from  the  | 

American  vice  consul  at  Mazagan, -complaining  of : North  Carolina, 
numerous  insults  offered  him  in  his  official  capacity,  [ Maine, 
and  also  of  repeated  personal  outrages.  He  had  been  j Alabama, 
shot  at  several  times,  and  as  he  could  obtain  neither  , Georgia, 
protection  nor  redress,  he  had  resolved  to  give  up  a j Mississippi, 
lucrative  business  and  leave  for  Gibraltar  by  the  first  j Illinois, 
opportunity.  This,  of  course,  furnished  another  Louisiana, 
ground  for  complaint.  Mr.  Carr  formally  struck  his 
flag,  and  announced  to  the  emperor  as  a condition  of 
its  being  again  raised,  the  necessity  of  satisfaction 
for  past  outrages  and  protection  against  them  for  the 
future. 

The  emperor  returned  a shuffling  and  evasive  re- 
ply, giving  the  consul  leave  to  depart,  but  refusing 
any  satisfaction,  and  betraying  on  a comparison  of 
certain  passages  and  dates  with  those  of  a letter  from 
the  bashaw,  a collision  between  him  and  his  officials. 

His  answer  to  the  corps  was  not  more  satisfactory, 
and  an  earnest  desire  was  therefore  expressed  that 
energetic  action  should  be  had  by  the  Americans  in 
the  case.  A mere  demonstration  was  known  to  be 
all  that  was  necessary,  as  the  government  of  Moroc- 
co is  as  timid  in  face  of  any  real  difficulty,  as  it  is 
treacherous. 

Mr.  Carr,  having  sent  despatches  to  Commodore 
Morgan,  commanding  our  squadron  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, left  Tangier,  and  awaited  the  commodore’s 
arrival  at  Gibraltar.  The  Brandywine  and  Preble 
were  in  that  port.  The  officers  were  anxious  to  run 
across  to  Tangier,  and  settle  the  affair  at  once,  but  in 
the  absence  of  the  commodore,  they  had  no  orders 
and  could  only  await  his  coming.  After  a delay  of 
two  months,  having  had  several  pressing  intimations 
of  the  necessity  of  his  presence,  the  commodore  came 
to  Gibraltar,  and  immediately  announced  his  deter- 
mination to  send  an  embassy  up  to  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror. It  was  at  once  represented  to  him  by  Mr. 

Carr,  in  which  h*  was  seconded  by  our  able  consul 
at  Gibraltar,  Mr.  Sprague,  that  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding was  out  of  the  question.  The  custom  of  the 
court  and  country  made  an  embassy  an  exceedingly 
costly  affair.  Promptness  was  essential;  much  time 
had  been  already  lost,  and  much  more  would  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  permission  for  the  embassy  to  come 
up,  and  there  was  every  likelihood  that  such  permis- 
sion would  be  refused;  the  bare  proposition  too  would 
be  construed  into  an  evidence  of  weakness  and  be 
much  worse  than  to  do  nothing  at  all.  It  was  urged 
upon  the  commodore  that  if  he  would  simply  anchor 
his  ships  in  the  bay  of  Tangier,  and  demand  from  the 
emperor  immediate  satisfaction,  every  required  con- 
cession could  be  obtained,  together  with  some  desira- 
ble alterations  in  our  imperfect  treaty,  in  addition  to 
ample  guarantees  for  the  future  safety  of  our  now 
precarious  commerce  with  the  empire.  The  com- 
modore persisted  in  his  resolution,  and,  taking  his 
ship  across  to  Tangier,  sent  his  officers  that  evening 
on  shore  to  a ball!  Mr.  Carr  having  made  a formal 
protest  against  the  proposed  plan  of  operations,  sail- 
ed from  Gibraltar,  and  has  arrived  in  the  United 
States. 

By  the  recent  arrival  of  the  Great  Western,  we 
perceive  that  an  answer  has  been  returned  by  the 
e nperorto  Commodore  Morgan’s  request,  relative  to 
sending  up  an  officer  to  the  court.  As  was  predicted 


Sq.  miles. 
7,800 
1,360 
4,674 

46.000 
6,900 

10,800 

2,068 

43.950 

39.000 
9,280 

10,212 

41.300 
39  000 

64.000 
30,080 
36,250 

43.800 

32.000 

50.800 
58,200 
45,350 

59.000 
48,220 

60.300 

54.000 

60.000 


abortive,  and  alien  states.  But  he  [SirR.  B.]  hoped 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  wise  and  the 
good  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  in  parliament 
or  out  of  parliament,  would  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion upon  British  North  America,  and  make  her  in- 
strumental to  ends  which  concerned  the  welfare  of 
The  ap-  the  state,  the  safety  of  the  crown,  and  the  ascendan- 
cy of  the  monarchy.” 


Pop.  Density. 


737,699 

108,820 

309,978 

2,428,921 

373,306 

439,232 

78,085 

1,724,033 

1,519,467 

28-1,574 

291,943 

829,210 

779,828 

1,239,798 

594,398 

685,866 

753.419 

501,793 

590,756 

691,392 

375,651 

486,183 

352,411 

383,702 

212,276 

97,574 


94 

80' 

66 

54 

54 

43J 

37i 

39 

38| 

301 

28i 

20 

20 

191 

191 

183 

15i 

111 

101 
81 
8 
7| 
6 1 
4 
2 


If  the  aggregate  of  square  miles,  and  population  be 
taken  in  the  above  table,  it  will  be  found_that  the 
density  of  habitation,  or,  in  other  words,  the  number  of 
persons  to  a square  mile,  in  the  26  states,  is  26.3. — 
These  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the  above  table: 

1st.  The  densest  population  in  the  United  States, 
is  in  Massachusetts,  viz:  94i.  In  England  it  is  260. 
If  Massachusetts  were  as  densely  populated  as  Eng- 
land, it  would  contain  more  than  two  millions  of  in- 
habitants. If  also  the  United  States  were  as  popu- 
lous as  Massachusetts,  they  would  contain  95  mil- 
lions of  people.  If  the  United  States  were  as  popu- 
lous as  England,  they  would  contain  270  millions  of 
persons.  Accord  ing  to  the  existing  ratio  of  increase, 
this  result  will  be  brought  about  in  one  hundred 
years. 

2d.  The  conclusion  from  the  above  table,  in  respect 
to  slave  institutions,  is  inevitable  that  they  are  very 
unfavorable  to  the  increase  of  population.  Of  the 
first  six  states  in  the  order  of  density,  but  one  is 
strictly  a slave  state — Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Ca- 
rolina, South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  are  four  of  the 
oldest  states  in  the  union,  and  yet  they  stand  far 

down  in  the  list,  and  are  all  overtopped  by  Ohio a 

young  state.  This  fact  becomes  more  evident  by 
comparing  the  density  of  Virginia  with  that  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, or  North  Carolina  with  New  York  or 
Georgia  with  New  Jersey.  It  is  plain,  from  these 
Agues,  that  slavery  is  weakening  to  a state. 


by  Mr.  Sprague  and  Mr.  Carr,  the  emperor  with  the 
usual  profusion  of  wordy  compliments,  declined  the 
hmor  intended,  alleging  that  it  was  too  hot  for  per- 
sons to  travel,  for  whom  he  had  so  much  respect. 
On  the  same  day,  however,  that  this  refusal  was 
giverq  the  British  consul  general  had  an  audience 
with  his  majesty.  The  Moors  will  have  good  reason 
hereafter  to  believe  that  we  can  stand  some  things 
which  the  English  will  not,  even  if  we  cannot  so  well 
stand  the  heat. 


BRITISH  EMIGRATION  TO  CANADA,  &c. 
An  association  has  been  formed  in  England  called  the 
“British  American  Association  for  Emigration  and 
Colonization,”  with  a capital  of  one  million  of  pounds 
sterling;  the  object  of  which  is  to  promote  the  coloni- 
zation of  the  British  North  American  possessions  by 
a transfer  of  the  surplus  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  a national  scale. 

The  duke  of  Argyle  is  president  of  the  association, 
with  a council  of  upwards  of  fifty  peers,  baronets 
and  others.  The  undertaking,  it  is  said,  combines 
the  elements  of  wealth,  land,  population  and  indus- 
try, sustained  by  capital,  securing  an  ample  pecunia- 
ry return  as  an  investment. 

Sir  Allen  Macnab,  of  Canada,  well  known  as  an 
active  officer  during  the  late  troubles  on  the  frontier, 
has  lately  visited  Great  Britain,  and  been  appointed 
commissioner  of  the  above  association  in  Canada.  A 
farewell  dinner  was  given  him  in  London  on  the  15th 
July  by  the  association,  at  which  the  duke  of  Puch- 
mond  presided,  and  numerous  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men oi  distinction  were  present. 

Among  the  speeches  made  was  one  by  Sir  Richard 
Brown,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract: 

“It  was  calculated  that  there  were  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  least  four  million  able-bodied  persons 
willing  to  work,  but  without  employment.  There 
were  millions  of  capital  seeking  an  honest,  just,  and 
safe  investment;  and  there  were  millions  of  acres  of 
land  in  British  America,  rich  in  the  various  necessa- 
ries of  life  requiring  cultivation.  Here,  then,  were 
all  the  essentials  for  at  onee  forming  a great,  a'weal- 
thy  and  a prosperous  community.  Canning,  from  his 
place  in  parliament,  had  boasted  that  he  looked  to 
the  west,  and  called  into  existence  a few  distant 


GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY’S  MEDAL.  We 
published  an  account  some  weeks  ago  of  the  cere- 
mony of  the  presentation  of  a gold  medal,  by  the 
Royal  Geographical  society  of  London  through  the 
hands  of  the  American  .minister,  to  professor  Robin- 
son, in  compliment  to  his  work  which  is  the  fruit  of 
his  researches  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  medal  has 
been  since  received  by  professor  Robinson,  and  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  describes  it: 

It  is  of  beautiful  execution.  On  one  side  is  a fe- 
male allegorical  figure,  representing  geography,  with 
a globe,  and  other  instruments,  and  around  it  is  the 
legend,  ad  terras reclusas,  signifying  the  success  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  awarded,  in  adding  to  our 
knowledge  of  countries  little  known.  On  the  other 
side  is  a head  of  queen  Victoria.  The  figures  are 
protected  by  slightly  curved  glasses,  like  watch  crys- 
tals, imbedded  in  the  broad  rim  of  the  medal. 

CHASM  IN  THE  PRAIRIES.  The  last  num- 
ber ol  Kendall’s  Interesting  sketches  of  incidents 
connected  with  his  Santa  Fe  Expedition  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  morning  of  the  3d  September  broke  bright 
and  cloudless,  the  sun  rising  from  out  the  prairie  in 
all  his  majesty.  Singular  as  it  may  appear  nearly 
every  shower  we  had  came  in  the  night  from  the  time 
we  left  Austin  until  we  reached  the  Mexican  settle- 
ments. Again  we  spent  a couple  of  hours  drying  our 
blankets,  then  saddled  up  and  pursued  our  journey, 
and  still  in  q northwest  direction. 

We  had  scarcely  gone  six  miles  before  we  sudden- 
ly came  upon  an  immense  rent  or  chasm  in  the  earth, 
far  exceeding  in  depth  the  one  we  had  so  much  dif- 
ficulty in  crossing  the  day  before.  No  one  was  aware 
of  its  existence  until  we  were  immediately  upon  its 
brink,  when  a spectacle,  exceeding  in  grandeur  any 
thing  we  had  previously  witnessed,  came  suddenly  in 
view.  Not  a tree  or  bush,  no  outline  whatever  mark- 
ed its  position  or  course,  and  we  were  all  lost  in 
amazement  and  wonder  as  one  by  one  we  left  the 
double-file  rank3  and  rode  up  to  the  verge  of  the 
yawning  abyss. 

In  depth  it  could  not  have  been  less  than  eight  hun- 
dred or  a thousand  feet,  from  three  to  five  hundred 
yards  in  width,  and  at  the  point  were  we  first  struck 
it  the  sides  were  nearly  perpendicular.  A sickly 
sensation  of  dizzinpss  was  felt  by  all  as  we  looked 
down,  as  it  were,  into  the  very  depths  of  the  earth. 
Below  an  occasional  spot  of  green  relieved  the  eye, 
and  a small  stream  of  water,  now  rising  to  the  view 
then  sinking  beneath  some  huge  rock,  was  bubbling 
and  foaming  along.  Immense  walls,  columns  in 
some  places  that  appeared  to  be  arches  were  seen 
standing,  w'orn  by  the  water  undoubtedly, and  so  per- 
fect in  form  that  we  could  with  difficulty  be  brought 
to  believe  that  the  hand  of  man  was  not  upon  them. 
The  rains  of  centuries,  falling  upon  an  immense  prai- 
rie, had  here  found  a reservoir,  and  their  workings 
upon  the  different  veins  of  earth  and  stone  had  form- 
ed these  strange  and  fanciful  shapes. 

Before  reaching  the  chasrn  we  had  crossed  numer- 
ous large  trails  leading  a little  more  to  tile  we3t  than 
we  were  travelling,  and  we  were  at  once  convinced 
that  they  all  centered  at  a common  crossing  close  by. 
In  this  conjecture  we  were  not  disappointed,  for  a 
trot  of  half  an  hour  brought  us  into  a large  road,  the 
thoroughfare  along  which  millions  of  Indians,  buffalo, 
and  mustangs  had  travelled  for  years.  Perilous  as 
the  descent  looked  we  well  knew  there  was  no  other 
near.  The  lead  mule  was  again  started  ahead,  the 
steadier  and  older  horses  were  next  driven  over  the 
sides,  while  the  more  skittish  and  untraetable  brought 
up  the  rear.  Once  in  the  narrow  path  which  led 
circuitously  down  the  deep  descent  there  was  no  turn- 
mg  back,  and  our  maddened  animals  finally  reached 
the  bottom  in  safety.  Several  large  stones  were 
loosened  from  their  fastenings  by  our  men  during  ihe 
frightful  descent.  They  would  leap,  dash  and  thunder 
down  the  precipitous  side3  and  strike  against  the 
bottom  far  below  us  with  a terrific  crash. 

We  found  a running  stream  at  the  bottom,  and  on 
Ihe  opposite  side  a romantic  dell  covered  with  short 
grass  and  a few  scattering  cotton  woods.  A large 
body  ot  Indians  had  encamped  on  this  very  spot  but 
a few  days  previous,  the  wilted  limbs  of  Ihe  trees  and 
other  “signs”  showing  that  they  tiad  made  it  a rest- 
ing place.  We,  too,  halted  a couple  of  hours,  to  give 
our  horses  an  opporiunity  to  graze  and  re3t  themselves. 
The  trail  which  led  up  on  the  opposite  side  was  dis- 
covered a short  distance  above  us,  to  the  south,  wind- 
ing up  the  steep  and  ragged  sides  of  the  precipice. 
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As  we  journeyed  along  this  dell  all  were  struck 
with  admiration  at  the  strange  and  fanciful  figures 
made  by  the  washing  of  the  waters  during  the  rainy 
season.  In  some  places  a perfect  wall, formed  of  a red- 
dish clay,  were  seen  standing,  and  were  they  any 
where  else  it  would  be  impossible  to  believe  that 
other  than  the  hand  of  man  had  formed  them.  1 he 
vein  of  which  these  walls  were  composed  was  of  even 
thickness,  very  hard,  and  ran  perpendicularly;  and 
when  the  softersand  which  had  surrounded  them  was 
washed  away  the  veins  still  remained  standing  up- 
right, in  some  places  one  hundred  feet  high  and  three 
or  four  hundred  in  length. 

Columns,  too,  were  there,  and  such  was  their  arch- 
itectural order,  and  so  much  of  chaste  grandeur  was 
there  about  them  that  we  were  lost  in  wonder  and  ad- 
miration. In  other  places  the  breastworks  of  forts 
would  be  plainly  visible,  then  again  the  frowning 
turrets  of  some  castle  of  the  olden  time.  Cumbrous 
pillars  of  some  mighty  pile  raised  to  religion  or  roy- 
alty were  scattered  about,  regularity  was  strangely 
mixed  up  with  ruin  and  disorder,  and  Nature  had  done 
it  all.  Niagara  has  been  considered  one  ol  her  wild- 
est freaks;  but  Niagarasinks  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  the  wild  grandeur  of  this  awful  chasm. 
Imagination  carried  us  back  to  Thebes,  to  Palmyra, 
and  to  ancient  Athens,  and  we  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  we  were  now  among  their  ruins. 

Our  passage  out  of  this  place  was  effected  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  We  were  obliged  to  carry  our 
rifles,  holsters  and  saddle-bags  in  our  hands,  and  in 
clambering  up  a steep  pitch,  one  of  the  horses,  sink- 
ing his  shoulder  against  a projecting  rock,  was  preci- 
pitated some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  directly  upon  his 
back.  All  thought  he  must  be  killed  by  the  fall;  but 
singular  enough  he  rose  immediately,  shook  himself, 
and  a second  effort  in  climbing  proved  more  success- 
ful— the  animal  had  not  received  the  slightest  appa- 
rent injury! 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  were  all  safely 
across,  after  spending  five  or  six  hours  completely 
shut  out  from  the  world.  Again  we  found  ourselves 
upon  the  level  prairie,  and  on  looking  back,  after  pro- 
ceeding some  hundred  yards,  not  a sign  of  the  im- 
mense chasm  was  visible.  The  waste  vve  were  then 
upon  was  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
width,  and  the  two  chasms  I have  mentioned  were 
the  reservoirs  and  at  the  same  time  the  conductors  of 
the  heavy  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  upon  it  during 
the  wet  season  to  the  running  streams.  The  prairie 
is  undoubtedly  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  the 
chasms  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  size  of  the 
prairie. 

At  sundown  we  halted  by  the  side  of  a water  hole 
and  encamped  for  the  night.  By  this  lime  many  of 
the  men  were  entirely  out  of  provisions,  while  those 
who  still  had  a little  beef  left  had  saved  it  by  stinting 
themselves  on  the  previous  days.  The  worst  of  our 
sufferings  had  now  commenced. 


THE  U.  STATES  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


A further  evidence  of  the  friendly  feelings  enter- 
tained towards  Mr.  Eyerett,  our  minister  to  England, 
and  the  country  which  he  so  well  represents,  was 
shown  in  the  presentation  of  the  address  which  was 
made  to  him  by  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
Manchester  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit  to  that 
city.  We  copy  the  following  account  of  it: 

From  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

The  presence  in  Manchester  of  the  hon.  Edward 
Everett,  ambassador  to  this  country  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  government — a presence  for  which  we  are 
indebted,  we  believe  solely,  to  the  meeting  here  of 
the  British  association — was  deemed  by  many  of  our 
principal  merchants  and  manufacturers,  a fitting  oc- 
casion for  the  presentation  to  his  excellency  of  an 
address,  expressive  of  the  feelings  of  this  communi- 
ty -generally,  in  reference  to  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  and  their  desire  to  see  those  rela- 
tions strengthened  into  a yet  closer  alliance,  bringing 
with  it  the  blessings  of  greater  commercial  freedom 
to  both,  and  pr  moting  the  principles  of  peace.  Ac- 
cordingly a request  was  made  to  his  excellency  the 
ambassador — who  was  the  guest  of  Alexander  Hen- 
ry, esq.  of  the  Woodlands — to  know  when  he  would 
be  pleased  to  receive  the  address.  Mr.  Everett  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  receive  it  on  Saturday;  and 
accordingly  met  a numerous  party  of  gentlemen  for 
that  purpose  in  the  Boroughreeve’s  room  at  the 
Town  Hall  at  half  past  two  o’clock  on  Saturday  af- 
ernoon.  The  room  was  crowed. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Robert  Gardner,  seconded 
by  Alderman  Shultleworth,  Robert  Hyde  Gregg, 
esq.  was  called  to  the  chair.  The  hon.  Edward 
Everett  was  introduced  to  the  meeting  by  Alexan- 
der Henry,  esq.  The  chairman  then  briefly  prefac- 
ed the  presentation  of  the  address  by  congratulating 
the  meeting  and  his  fellow  townsmen  generally  on 


the  presence  here  of  so  distinguished  a man  and 
statesman  as  Mr.  Everett.  He  then  proceeded  to 
read  the  following  address,  which  was  inscribed  on 
vellum,  and  contained  about  five  hundred  and  eighty 
signatures  of  our  principal  merchants,  manufactur- 
ers, and  traders: 

To  his  excellency  the  hon.  Edward  Everett,  ambassa- 
dor to  Great  Britain  from  the  government  of  the  U . 
States  of  America. 

We,  the  undersigned,  merchants,  manufacturers, 
traders,  and  others,  inhabitants  of  Manchester  and 
its  vicinity,  fee)  gratified  and  honored  by  your  tem- 
porary visit  to  our  town,  and  gladly  avail  ourselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  expressing  the  friendly  senti- 
ments we  entertain  towards  the  great  country  whose 
people  and  government  you  represent. 

We  are  sensible  of  the  strong  ties  by  which  the 
United  States  of  America  and  our  own  country  are 
already  connected.  We  feel  that  we  are  the  same 
people,  and  of  the  same  branch  of  the  great  human 
family,  with  those  who  have  converted  the  pathless 
wastes  of  your  vast  continent  into  a land  where  civi- 
lization has  reared  her  standard,  and  where  man  is 
pursuing  with  unfaltering  steps  all  that  is  great  and 
noble,  and  worthy  of  his  highest  ambition. 

We  feel  that  much  of  what  is  cheering  in  the  fu- 
ture progress  of  the  world  may  depend  upon  the  ca- 
reer of  two  nations  so  intimately  allied,  and  that  a 
heavy  responsibility  is  imposed  upon  each  country  in 
working  out  its  part  of  the  all-wise  designs  of  Divine 
Providence,  in  the  advancement  of  the  highest  com- 
mon interest  of  our  race. 

We  believe  that  he  is  the  best  friend  of  both  coun- 
tries who  endeavors  to  promote  an  equitable  and  en- 
during alliance  between  them,  and  that  nothing  can 
serve  more  powerfully  to  ensure  this  than  the  ex- 
tension of  reciprocal  commercial  intercourse,  and 
the  creation  of  a closer  mutual  dependence,  operat- 
ing to  the  greater  mutual  advantage  of  all  parties. 

We  deeply  regret  that  there  should  exist  the  slight- 
est barrier  to  the  most  perfect  commercial  freedom 
between  the  enterprising  population  of  these  islands 
and  our  brethren  of  the  American  continent.  We 
trust  that  this  delusive  idea  of  protecting  one  branch 
of  industry  by  inflicting  injuries  upon  other  branch- 
es is  passing  away,  and  that  ere  long  the  abundant 
products  of  your  country  and  the  various  manufac- 
tures of  ours  will  be  freely  interchanged;  that  com- 
mercial transactions  will  become  as  uncontrolled  by 
fiscal  restrictions  as  are  the  waves,  which,  whilst 
they  separate,  yet  serve  to  unite  the  parent  with  the 
daughter  country.  We  feel  convinced  that  the  doom 
of  monopoly  is  sealed  in  our  land,  that  even  the 
blindness  of  party  is  becoming  enlightened,  and  that 
all  the  wise  and  good  will  soon  be  brought  to  regret 
that  a single  hour  should  have  been  allowed  to  pass 
without  the  adoption  of  the  sound  principles  of  free 
trade. 

We  would  hope,  nay,  we  cannot  doubt,  that  in 
your  native  land,  of  whose  free  institutions  you  are 
justly  proud,  commerce  will  not  longer  be  permitted 
to  languish  in  fetters;  and  that  all  who  would  give 
her  perfect  freedom  in  your  country  and  in  ours  will 
not  only  hold  out  to  each  other  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship, and  co-operate  to  advance  the  great  principles 
we  espouse,  but  have  to  greet  each  other  on  the 
speedy  realization  of  the  objects  they  so  ardently  de- 
sire. 

We  are  most  anxious  that  perpetual  peace  should 
exist  between  the  two  countries — peace  founded  on 
mutual  respect  and  mutual  benefits;  and  that  wher- 
ever the.  flag  of  our  respective  countries  may  be  un- 
furled, it  may  be  hailed  as  the  herald  of  amity,  of 
civilization,  and  of  religion. 

To  your  excellency,  individually,  we  desire  to 
donvey  our  most  earnest  wish  that  your  sojourn 
amongst  us  may  be  gratifying  to  yourself,  and  tend, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  to  promote  the  most  kindly 
feelings  between  the  great  people  whose  interests 
you  have  the  distinguished  honor  to  represent  and 
the  inhabitants  of  these  realms,  a vast  majority  of 
whom,  we  feel  assured,  most  cordially  unite  with  us 
in  the  sentiments  we  now  express,  from  a full  per- 
suasion that  the  consummation  of  their  views  will 
secure  solid  and  lasting  benefit  and  blessings  to  our- 
selves, to  you,  and  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Everett,  having  received  the  address  amidst 
the  most  cordial  and  friendly  greeting  and  cheers 
from  the  meeting,  replied  to  the  following  effect: 

Mr.  Gregg  and  gentlemen:  I feel  very  much  flat- 
tered by  the  unexpected  honor  of  the  address  which 
you  have  had  the  goodness  to  present  to  me,  on  be- 
half of  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  traders,  and 
others,  inhabitants  of  Manchester  and  its  vicinity.  I 
beg  you  to  receive  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
your  kind  welcome,  with  which  I shall  lose  no  time 
in  acquainting  my  government.*  Permit  me  to  offer 
you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  friendly  sentiments 


you  have  been  pleased  to  express  towards  the  peo- 
ple and  government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  as- 
sure you  that  those  sentiments  are  cordially  recipro- 
cal i (I  by  those  whom  I have  the  honor,  however  un- 
worthily, to  represent.  The  relation  between  our 
two  countries  is  indeed,  sir,  as  you  iiave  described 
it,  of  a most  intimate  character;  more  so  probably 
than  lias  ever  existed  between  two  great  states.  I 
am  gratified  to  believe  that  this  relation  has  contri- 
buted, in  no  small  degree,  to  the  prosperity  of  both; 
and  that  such  may  continue  to  be  the  case  must  be 
the  desire  of  every  patriotic  citizen  of  either  <Win- 
try.  [Cheers.]  On  those  topics  of  the  address  which 
are  matters  of  controversy  both  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  the  delicacy  of  my  official  position 
precludes  me  from  any  comment.  Our  two  govern- 
ments (led  by  similar  considerations  in  reference  to 
the  state  of  their  finances)  are  now  engaged  in  revi- 
sing the  laws  of  trade.  I shall  cordially  rejoice  in 
the  utmost  possible  extension  of  commercial  inter- 
course, which  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  two 
governments.shall  deem  compatible  with  the  welfare 
of  their  constituents.  [Loud  cheers.]  In  your  wishes 
for  the  perpetuation  of  peace  between  England  and 
the  United  States  1 most  heartily  concur.  Its  inter- 
ruption 1 should  deem  most  disastrous  to  both — I will 
add,  to  the  whole  civilized  world.  [Renewed  cheers.] 
Nothing  that  I can  do,  consistently  with  my  duty  tomy 
country,  shall  be  spared  to  avert  such  a catastrophe; 
of  which,  I am  happy  to  say,  I have  no  apprehen- 
sions. It  is  my  ardent  desire  that  our  two  kindred 
countries  may  run  a long  and  glorious  career  of  mu-1 
tual  and  emulous  exertion  to  promote  the  arts  of 
civilized  life.  I deeply  regret,  Mr.  Gregg  and  gen- 
tlemen, that  my  visit  to  Manchester  is  necessarily  so 
short;  what  I have  seen  of  it  but  increases  my  desire 
to  see  more.  In  respectfully  taking  my  leave  of  you, 
I beg  you  to  accept  triy  best  wishes  for  your  indivi- 
dual welfare,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  this  great, 
enterprising,  and  intelligent  population.  [Great 
cheering.] 

[The  interview  shortly  afterwards  terminated;  all 
present,  we  believe,  being  much  gratified  with  the 
manner  in  which.  Mr.  Everett  responded  to  the  ad- 
dress.] 

At  the  closing  meeting  of  the  British  association, 
recently  held  at  Manchester,  Sir  John  Herschell, 
discharged  the  duty  allotted  to  him  by  the  associa- 
tion, of  embodying  the  expression  of  the  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  gratification  created  by  the  presence  of 
the  distinguished  guests  from  abroad.  In  alluding, 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  to  the  eminent  men 
who  had  contributed  to  the  cause  of  science,  he  took 
the  occasion  to  pay  the  following  compliment  to  an 
American  citizen: 

“I  ought  not  to  conclude  the  mention  of  those 
names,  without  referring  to  Mr.'  Schoolcraft,  an 
American  geographer,  who  has  communicated  to  the 
Geographical  Society  of  London  a series  of  obser- 
vations on  the  lakes  of  America,  which  are  consi- 
dered of  very  great  importance  and  interest.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  here  to  allude  to  any  member  of 
the  United  States,  with  reference  to  matter  in  which 
the  least  national  feeling  is  awakened,  without  pav- 
ing a tribute  to  the  high  estimation  in  which  science 
is  certainly  held  by  that  great  and  rising  country. 
[Applause.]  In  every  department  of  science,  espe- 
cially those  which  receive  their  impulse  from  Eu- 
rope, they  appear  to  take  so  warm  an  interest  and 
part,  that  they  may  be  regarded,  in  that  sense  at  least, 
as  more  completely  our  brethren  than  formerly.  I 
would  that  the  tribute  which  I have  in  humble  and 
inadequate  terms  attempted  to  pay  to  the  scientific 
ardor  of  our  American  brethren  (for  so  I must  call 
them)  had  been  paid  in  the  presence  of  the  Ameri- 
can minister,  who  has  been  with  us  at  the  former 
part  of  the  week.  However,  1 trust  that  the  expres- 
sion of  it  may  in  some  way  be  conveyed  to  his  ear, 
and  that  the  Americans  will  perceive  there  is  a feel- 
ing prevalent  amongst  the  scientific  men,  and  a- 
mongst  all  classes  of  this  country,  that  we  trust  will 
draw  closer  the  ties  of  brotherhood  between  the  two 
countries.  [Loud  applause.”] 


VETO  MESSAGE. 


On  Tuesday  the  9th  instant,  the  following  message 
from  President  Tyler  was  received  in  the  house  of 
representatives  by  the  hands  of  his  private  secretary. 
To  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  U.  States: 

It  is  with  unfeigned  regret  that  I find  myself  un- 
der the  necessity  of  returning  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, with  my  objections,  a bill  entitled  “An 
act  to  provide  revenue  from  imports,  and  to  change 
and  modify  existing  laws  imposing  duties  on  im- 
ports and  for  oilier  purposes.”  Nothing  can  be 
more  painful  to  any  individual  called  upon  to  per- 
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form  the  chief  executive  duties  under  our  limited 
constitution,  than  to  be  constrained  to  withhold  his 
assent  from  an  important  measure  adopted  by  the 
legislature;  yet  he  would  neither  fulfil  the  high  pur- 
poses of  his  station,  nor  consult  the  true  interests, 
or  the  solemn  will  of  the  people,  the  common  con- 
stituents of  both  branches  of  the  government  by 
yielding  his  well-considered,  most  deeply  fixed,  and 
repeatedly  declared  opinions  on  matters  of  great  pub- 
lic concernment  to  those  of  a co-ordinate  depart- 
ment, without  requesting  that  department  seriously 
tore-examine  the  subject  of  their  difference.  The 
exercise  of  some  independence  of  judgment  in  re- 
gard to  all  acts  of  legislation,  is  plainly  implied  in 
the  responsibility  of  approving  them.  At  all  times 
a duty — it  becomes  a peculiarly  solemn  and  impera- 
tive one,  when  the  subjects  passed  upon  by  congress, 
happen  to  involve,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the 
most  momentous  issues,  to  affect  variously  the  va- 
rious parts  of  a great  country,  and  to  have  given 
rise  in  all  quarters  to  such  a conflict  of  opinion,  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  conjecture,  with  any  cer- 
tainty, on  which  side  the  majority  really  is.  Surely, 
if  the  pause  for  reflection,  intended  by  the  wise  au- 
thors of  the  constitution,  by  referring  the  subject 
back  to  congress  for  re-consideration  be  ever  expe- 
dient and  necessary,  it  is  precisely  such  a case  as  the 


present. 

On  the  subject  of  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands,  in  the  existing  state  of  the 
finances,  it  has  been  my  duty  to  make  known  my 
settled  convictions  on  various  occasions  during  the 
present  session  of  congress.  At  the  opening  of  the 
extra  session,  upwards  of  twelve  months  ago,  shar- 
ing fully  in  the  general  hope  of  returning  prosperity 
and  credit,  I recommended  such  a distribution;  but 
that  recommendation  wras  even  then  expressly  cou- 
pled with  the  condition  that  the  duties  on  imports 
should  not  exceed  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  provided 
by  the  compromise  act  of  1833.  These  hopes  were 
not  a little  encouraged  and  these  views  strengthened 
by  the  report  ot  Mr.  Ewing,  then  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  which  was  shortly  thereafter  laid  before 
congress,  in  which  he  recommended  the  imposition 
of  duties  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all 
free  articles,  with  specified  exceptions,  and  stated, 
“if  this  measure  be  adopted,  there  will  be  received 
in  the  treasury  from  customs,  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  present  year,  (1841),  $-5,300,000;  in  all  of  the 
year  1842,  about  $22,500,000;  and  in  the  year  1843, 
after  the  final  reduction  under  the  act  of  March  2, 
1833,  about  $20,800,000,”  and  adds,  “it  is  believed 
that  after  the  heavy  expenditures  required  by  the 
public  service  in  the  present  year  shall  have  been 
provided  for,  the  revenue  which  will  accrue  from 
that  or  a nearly  proximate  rate  of  duty,  will  be 
sufficient  to  defray  The  expenses  of  the  government, 
and  leave  a surplus  to  be  annually  applied  to  the  gra- 
dual payment  of  the  national  debt,  leaving  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands  to  be  disposed  of  as  con- 
gress shall  see  fit.”  I was  most  happy  that  congress, 
at  the  time,  seemed  entirely  to  concur  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  executive,  and,  anticipating  the 
correctness  of  the  secretary’s  conclusions,  and  in 
view  of  an  actual  surplus,  passed  the  distribution 
act  of  the  4th  September  last,  wisely  limiting  its 
operation  by  two  conditions,  having  reference,  both 
of  them,  to  a possible  state  of  the  treasury,  diffe- 
rent from  that  which  had  been  anticipated  by  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury,  and  to  the  paramount  neces- 
sities of  the  public  service. 

It  ordained  that,  “if  at  any  time  during  the  exis- 
tence of  that  act,  there  should  be  an  imposition  of 
duties  on  imports  inconsistent  with  the  provision  of 
the  act  of  the  2d  March,  1833,  and  beyond  the  rate 
of  duties  fixed  by  that  act,  to  wit,  20  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  such  imports  or  any  of  them,  then  the  dis- 
tribution should  be  suspended  and  should  continue  so 
suspended,  until  that  cause  should  be  removed.”  By 
a previous  clause  it  had,  in  a like  spirit  of  wise  and 
cautious  patriotism,  provided  for  another  case  in 
whicn  all  are  even  now  agreed  that  the  proceeds  of 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  should  be  used  for 
the  defence  of  the  country.  It  was  enacted  that  the 
act  should  continue  and  be  in  force  until  otherwise 
provided  by  law,  unless  the  United  States  shoujd  be- 
come involved  in  war  with  any  foreign  power,  in 
which  event,  from  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
the  act  should  be  suspended  until  the  cessation  of 


hostilities. 

Not  long  after  the  opening  of  the  present  session 
of  congress,  the  unprecedented  and  extraordinary 
difficulties  that  have  recently  embarrassed  the  finan- 
ces of  the  country  began  to  assume  a serious  aspect. 
It  soon  became  quite  evident  that  the  hopes  under 
which  the  act  of  4th  September  was  passed,  and 
which  alone  justified  it  in  the  eyes  either  of  con- 
gress who  imposed  or  of  the  executive  who  approv- 
ed the  first  of  the  two  conditions  just  recited,  were 
pot  destined  to  be  fulfiled.  Upon  the  pressure,  there- 


fore, of  the  embarrassments  which  had  thus  unex- 
pectedly arisen,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  course  to 
be  pursued  had  been  clearly  marked  out  for  the  go- 
vernment by  that  act  itself.  The  condition  contem- 
plated in  it,  as  requiring  a suspension  of  its  operation 
had  occurred.  It  became  necessary,  in  the  opinions 
of  all,  to  raise  the  rate  of  duties  upon  imports  above 
20  per  cent.,  and  with  a view  both  to  provide  avail- 
able means  to  meet  present  exigencies,  and  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  a successful  negotiation  of  a loan, 

I felt  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  urge  upon  congress  to 
raise  the  duties  accordingly,  imposing  them  in  a 
spirit  of  wise  discrimination,  for  the  two  fold  ob- 
ject of  affording  ample  revenue  for  the  government, 
and  incidental  protection  to  the  various  branches  of 
domestic  industry.  I also  pressed,  in  the  most  em- 
phatic but  respectful  language  I could  employ,  the 
necessity  of  making  the  land  sales  available  to  the 
treasury  as  the  basis  of  public  credit. 

I did  not  think  that  I could  stand  excused,  much 
less  justified,  before  the  people  of  the  United  Slates, 
nor  could  I reconcile  it  to  myself  to  recommend  the 
imposition  of  additional  taxes  upon  them,  without, 
at  the  same  time,  urging  the  employment  of  all  the 
legitimate  means  of  the  government  towards  satisfy- 
ing its  wants.  These  opinions  were  communicated 
in  advance  of  any  definitive  action  of  congress  on 
the  subject  either  of  the  tariff  or  land  sales,  under  a 
high  sense  of  public  duty,  and  in  compliance  with  an 
express  injunction  of  the  constitution — so  that  if  a 
collision,  extremely  to  be  deprecated  as  such  colli- 
sions always  are,  has  seemingly  arisen  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  has  assuredly  not  been  owing  to  any  capri- 
cious interference,  or  to  any  want  of  a plain  and 
frank  declaration  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  for- 
mer. Congress  differed  in  its  views  with  those  of 
the  executive,  as  it  had  undoubtedly  a right  to  do, 
and  passed  a bill  virtually  for  a time  repealing  the 
proviso  of  the  act  of  the  4th  September,  1841.  The 
bill  was  returned  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated, 
with  my  objections  to  its  becoming  a law.  With  a 
view  to  prevent,  if  possible,  an  open  disagreement  of 
opinion  on  a point  so  important,  I took  occasion  to 
declare  that  I regarded  it  as  an  indispensable  pre- 
requisite to  an  increase  of  duties  above  20  per  cent, 
that  the  act  of  the  4th  September  should  remain  un- 
repealed in  its  provisions.  My  reasons  for  that  opi- 
nion were  elaborately  set  forth  in  the  message  which 
accompanied  the  return  of  the  bill — which  no  con- 
stitutional majority  appears  to  have  been  found  for 
passing  into  a law. 

The  bill  which  is  now  before  me  proposes,  in  its 
27th  section,  the  total  repeal  of  one  of  the  provisos 
in  the  act  of  September,  and  while  it  increases  the 
duties  above  20  per  cent.,  directs  an  unconditional 
distribution  of  the  land  proceeds.  I am  therefore, 
subjected  a second  time,  in  the  period  of  a few  days, 
to  the  necessity  of  either  giving  my  approval  to  a 
measure  which,  in  my  deliberate  judgment,  is  in 
conflict  with  great  public  interests,  or  of  returning 
it  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated,  with  my  objec- 
tions. With  all  my  anxiety  for  the  passage  of  a law 
which  would  replenish  an  exhausted  treasury,  and 
furnish  a sound  and  healthy  encouragement  to  me- 
chanical industry,  I cannot  consent  to  do  so  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country, 
and  the  clearest  convictions  of  public  duty. 

For  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  brought  me 
to  this  conclusion,  I refer  to  my  previous  messages 
to  congress,  and  briefly  subjoin  the  following: 

1.  The  bill  unites  two  subjects,  which  so  far  from 
having  any  affinity  to  one  another,  are  wholly  incon- 
gruous in  their  character.  It  is  both  a revenue  and 
appropriation  bill.  It  thus  imposes  on  the  executive, 
in  the  first  place,  the  necessity  of  either  approving 
that  which  he  would  reject,  or  rejecting  that  which 
he  might  otherwise  approve.  This  is  a species  of 
constraint  to  which  the  judgment  of  the  executive 
ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  subjected.  But  that 
is  not  my  only  objection  to  the  act  in  its  present 
form.  The  union  of  subjects  wholly  dissimilar  in 
their  character  in  the  same  bill,  if  it  grew  into  a 
practice,  would  not  fail  to  lead  to  consequences  de- 
structive of  all  wise  and  conscientious  legislation. 
Various  measures,  each  agreeable  only  to  a small 
minority,  might,  by  being  thus  united,  and  the  more 
the  greater  chance  of  success,  lead  to  the  passing  of 
laws,  of  which  no  single  provision  could,  if  standing 
alone,  command  a majority  in  its  favor. 

2.  While  the  treasury  is  in  a state  of  extreme  em- 
barrassment, requiring  every  dollar  which  it  can 
make  available,  and  when  the  government  has  not 
only  to  lay  additional  taxes,  but  to  borrow  money  to 
meet  pressing  demands,  the  bill  proposes  to  give 
away  a fruitful  source  of  revenue — which  is  the 
same  thing  as  raising  money  by  loan  and  taxation — 
not  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  government,  but  for 
distribution,  a proceeding  which  I must  regard  as 
highly  impolitic,  if  not  unconstitutional. 


A brief  review  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
public  finances  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  true  con- 
dition of  the  treasury,  and  exhibit  its  actual  necessi- 
ties. On  the  5th  of  August,  (Friday  last,)  there  was 
in  the  treasury,  in  round  numbers,  $2,150,000 

Necessary  to  be  retained  to  meet 

trust  funds,  - - - $300,000 

Interest  on  public  debt  due  in 

October,  - 80,000 

To  redeem  treasury  notes  and  pay 

the  interest,  - - 100,000 

Land  distribution,  under  the  act 

of  the  4th  September,  1841,  640,000 

$1,180,000 

Leaving  an  available  amount  of  $970,000 

The  navy  department  had  drawn  requisitions  on 

the  treasury,  at  that  time,  to  meet  debts  actually  due, 
among  which  are  bills  under  protest  for  $1,414,000, 
thus  leaving  an  actual  deficit  of  $444,000. 

There  was  on  hand  about  $100,000  of  unissued 
treasury  notes,  assisted  by  the  accruing  revenue, 
amounting  to  about  $150,000  per  week,  exclusive  of 
receipts  on  unpaid  bonds,  to  meet  requisitions  for  the 
army  and  the  demands  of  the  civil  list. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  sum  of  $640,000  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  states,  so  soon  as  the  statements 
and  accounts  can  be  made  up  and  completed,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  provisions  of  the  act  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber last,  of  which  nearly  a moiety  goes  to  a few 
states  and  only  about  $383,000  is  to  be  divided  among 
all  the  states,  while  it  adds  materially  to  the  embar- 
rassments of  the  treasury,  affords  to  the  states  no  de-- 
cided  relief. 

No  immediate  relief  from  this  state  of  things  is 
anticipated,  unless,  what  would  most  deeply  be  de- 
plored, the;  government  could  be  reconciled  to  the 
negotiation  of  loans  already  authorised  by  law,  at  a 
rate  of  discount  ruinous  in  itself,  and  calculated 
most  seriously  to  affect  the  public  credit.  So  great 
is  the  depression  of  trade,  that  even  if  the  present 
bill  were  to  become  a law,  and  prove  to  be  produc- 
tive, some  time  would  elapse  before  sufficient  sup- 
plies would  flow  into  the  treasury,  while,  in  the 
meantime,  its  embarrassments  would  be  continually 
augmented  by  the  semi-annual  distribution  of  the 
land  proceeds. 

Indeed,  there  is  but  too  much  ground  to  apprehend 
that  even  if  this  bill  were  permitted  to  become  a law, 
alienating  as  it  does  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales,  an 
actual  deficit  in  the  treasury  would  occur,  which 
would  more  than  probably  involve  the  necessity  of  a 
result  to  direct  taxation. 

Let  it  be  also  remarked,  that  $5,500,000  of  the 
public  debt  becomes  redeemable  in  about  two  years 
and  a half,  which,  at  any  sacrifice,  must  be  met, 
while  the  treasury  is  always  liable  to  demands  for 
the  payment  of  outstanding  treasury  notes.  Such 
is  the  gloomy  picture  which  our  financial  depart- 
ment now  presents,  and  which  calls  for  the  exercise 
of  a rigid  economy  in  the  public  expenditures,  and 
the  rendering  available  of  ail  the  means  within  the 
control  of  the  government.  I most  respectfully  sub- 
mit, whether  this  is  a time  to  give  away  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  land  sales,  when  the  public  lands  con- 
stitute a fund  which,  of  all  others,  may  be  made  most 
useful  in  sustaining  the  public  credit.  Can  the  go- 
vernment be  generous  and  munificent  to  others  when 
every  dollar  it  can  command  is  necessary  to  supply 
its  own  wants?  And  if  congress  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  suffer  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  4th  Sep- 
tember last  to  remain  unrepealed  in  case  the  country 
was  involved  in  war,  is  not  the  necessity  for  such  a 
course  now  just  as  imperative  as  it  would  be  then? 

3.  A third  objection  remains  to  be  urged,  which 
would  be  sufficient,  in  itself,  to  induce  me  to  return 
the  bill  to  the  house  with  my  objections.  By  uniting 
two  subjects  so  incongruous  as  tariff'  and  distribution, 
it  inevitably  makes  the  fate  of  the  one  dependent 
upon  that  of  the  other  in  future  contests  of  party. — 
Can  any  thing  be  more  fatal  to  the  merchant  or  ma- 
nufacturer than  such  an  alliance?  What  they  most 
of  all  require  is  a system  of  moderate  duties,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  withdraw  the  tariff'  question,  as  far  as 
possible,  completely  from  the  arena  of  political  con- 
tention. Their  chief  want  is  permanency  and  sta- 
bility. Such  an  increase  of  the  tariff',  I believe  to  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  meet  the  economical  expendi- 
tures of  the  government.  Such  an  increase,  made 
in  the  spirit  of  moderation  and  judicious  discrimina- 
tion, would,  I have  no  doubt,  be  entirely  satisfacto- 
ry to  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people. — 
In  the  way  of  accomplishing  a measure  so  salutary 
and  so  imperatively  demanded  by  every  public  inte- 
rest, the  legislative  department  will  meet  with  a cor- 
dial co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  executive.  This 
is  all  that  the  manufacturer  can  desire,  and  it  would 
be  a burden  readily  borne  by  the  people.  But  I can- 
not too  earnestly  repeat,  that  in  order  to  be  benefi- 
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cial  it  must  be  permanent,  and  in  order  to  be  perma- 
nent, it  must  command  general  acquiescence.  But 
can  such  permanency  be  justly  hoped  for  if  the  tariff 
question  be  coupled  with  that  of  distribution,  as  to 
which  a serious  conflict  of  opinion  exists  among  the 
states  and  the  people,  which  enlists  in  its  support  a 
bare  majority,  if  indeed  there  be  a majority,  of  the 
two  houses  of  congress?  What  permanency  or  sta- 
bility can  attach  to  a measure,  which  warring  upon 
itself,  gives  away  a fruitful  source  of  revenue  at  the 
moment  it  proposes  a large  increase  of  taxes  on  the 
people?  Is  the  manufacturer  prepared  to  stake  him- 
self and  his  interests  upon  such  an  issue? 

I know  that  it  is  urged,  but  most  erroneously  in 
my  opinion,  that  instability  is  just  as  apt  to  be  pro- 
duced by  retaining  the  public  lands  as  a source  of 
revenue  as  from  any  other  cause,  and  this  is  ascrib- 
ed to  a constant  fluctuation,  as  it  is  said,  in  the 
amount  of  sales.  If  there  were  any  thing  in  this 
objection  it  equally  applies  to  every  imposition  of 
duties  on  imports.  The  amount  of  revenue  annual- 
ly derived  from  duties  is  constantly  liable  to  change. 
The  regulations  of  foreign  governments,  the  varying 
productiveness  of  other  counties,  periods  of  excite- 
ment in  trade,  and  a great  variety  of  other  circum- 
stances are  constantly  arising  to  affect  the  state  of 
commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  of  consequence 
the  revenue  levied  upon  it.  The  sales  of  the  public 
domain  in  ordinary  times  are  regulated  by  fixed  laws, 
which  have  their  basis  in  a demand  increasing  only  in 
the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  population.  In  recurring 
to  the  statistics  connected  with  this  subject,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  for  a period  of  ten  years  preceding  1824, 
the  average  amount  of  land  sales  did  not  exceed 
$2,000,000. 

For  til!  increase  which  took  place  in  1834-5  and 
6,  we  are  to  look  to  that  peculiar  condition  of  the 
country  which  grew  out  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary excitements  in  business  and  speculation  that 
have  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  commerce 
and  currency.  It  was  the  fruit  of  a wild  spirit  of 
adventure  engendered  by  a vicious  system  of  cre- 
dits, under  the  evils  of  which  the  country  is  still 
laboring,  and  which  it  is  fondly  hoped  will  not  soon 
recur. 

Considering  the  vast  amount  of  investments  made 
by  private  individuals  in  the  public  lands,  during 
those  three  years,  and  which  equalled  $43,000,000, 
equal  to  more  than  twenty  years  purchase,  taking 
the  average  of  sales  of  the  ten  preceding  years,  it 
may  he  safely  asserted  that  the  result  of  the  pub- 
lic land  sales  can  hold  out  nothing  to  alarm  the  ma- 
nufacturer with  the  idea  of  instability  in  the  reve- 
nues, and  consequently  in  the  course  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Under  what  appears  to  me,  therefore,  the  soundest 
considerations  of  public  policy,  and  in  view  of  the  in- 
terests of  every  branch  of  domestic  industry,  I return 
you  the  bill  with  these  my  objections  to  its  becoming 
a law. 

I take  occasion  emphatically  to  repeat  my  anx- 
ious desire  to  co-operate  with  congress,  in  the  pass- 
ing of  a law,  which,  while  it  shall  assist  in  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  the  treasury  and  re-establish  pub- 
lic credit,  shall  afford  to  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  country',  all  the  incidental  protection  they  re- 
quire. 

After,  all,  the  effect  of  what  I do  is  substantially 
to  call  on  congress  to  re-consider  the  subject.  If,  on 
such  reconsideration,  a majority  of  two-thirds  of  both 
houses  should  be  in  favor  of  this  measure,  it  will  be- 
come a law  notwithstanding  my  objections.  In  a case 
of  a clear  and  manifest  error  on  the  part  of  the  presi- 
dent, the  presumption  of  the  constitution  is  that  such 
majorities  will  be  found.  Should  they  be  so  found 
in  this  case,  having  conscientiously  discharged  my 
own  duty,  I shall  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  result. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

Washington,  Aug.  9th,  1842. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  ALLEN,  OF  MAINE. 

In  reply  to  what  fell  from  Mr.  Holmes,  and  other  gentle- 
men, on  Saturday  and  Monday,  the  23 d and  25th  wit. 
during  the.  discussion  of  the  army  hill,  in  allusion  to 
the  reported  agreement  between  the  ministers  of  the  U. 
Stales  and  Great  Britain  for  a settlement  of  the  North 
Eastern  Boundary. 

Mr.  Allen  said  that,  when  the  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration on  a former  day,  he  had  opposed  a reduc- 
tion of  the  army  on  national  grounds,  devoted 
though  he  was  to  a rigid  system  of  economy.  But 
there  are  national  rights  that  must  not  be  put  in  jea- 
pardy.  You  have  an  extensive  tribe  of  Indians  on 
the  western  frontier;  you  have  numerous  forts  and 
fortifications  that  require  some  men  to  keep  them  in 
condition,  and  now  you  have  but  merely  the  nucleus 
ol  a force.  But  there  are  other  considerations  which 
with  me  bear  heavily  on  this  question;  indeed,  1 
should  not  have  risen  to  address  the  committee  at 


this  time  had  it  not  been  for  the  allusions  which  have 
been  made  to  the  supposed  terms  of  settlement  of  a 
question  deeply  interesting  to  my  constituents,  to  the 
citizens  of  the  state,  as  well  as  to  every  one  of  her 
representatives.  I regret,  (said  Mr.  A.)  with  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Johnson,)  that  the 
subject  has  been  brought  into  this  debate  before  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  or  the  principles  of  the  adjust- 
ment are  made  known  to  us.  Still  its  introduction 
now  may  not  be  without  its  benefit.  However,  sir, 
here  it  is,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  discuss  this 
subject  of  our  territorial  rights,  at  all  times  and  on 
all  occasions  so  deeply  interesting  and  momentous  to 
that  generous  and  brave  people,  who  have  shown  a 
determination  to  defend  their  rights  against  foreign 
aggression  by  the  best  evidence  that  men  can  give  of 
the  sincerity  of  their  purposes;  and  that  is,  by  leav- 
ing their  happy  homes  in  mid-winter,  and  rallying 
with  arms  under  the  flag  of  the  state  to  defend  their 
soil  from  foreign  invasion.  A large  portion  of  the 
territory  involved  in  dispute  is  within  the  bounds  of 
my  district,  and  the  committee  must  be  aware  that  it 
has  great  interest  for  me.  Why  is  it  that  gentlemen 
who  live  in  remote  sections  of  the  Union  have  such 
peculiar  interest  in  our  rights  at  this  time,  and  have 
looked  on  so  complacently  amid  all  the  neglect  we 
have  suffered,  when  they  have  known  that  our  citi- 
zens had  been  arrested  in  former  times  and  lodged  in 
dismal  prisons;  that  the  territory  we  claim  was  in 
British  occupancy;  that  our  forests  were  devastated 
by  foreigners?  Still  it  is  better  late  than  never;  and 
I hope  they  will  bear  in  mind  that,  in  any  future 
contingencies,  we  shall  expect  that  their  patriotism 
and  high  sense  of  national  honor  will  be  put  in  ex- 
ercise for  these  very  rights,  and  that  they  will  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  writh  us  in  defending  the  old  line 
of  1783,  if  a settlement  is  not  made  satisfactory  to 
the  nation.  The  course  of  the  general  government 
in  relation  to  this  question  is  well  known;  and  no 
man  can  say  that  Maine  has  not  exhibited  all  the 
forbearance  to  the  Union  and  consideration  to  the 
wishes  of  her  sister  states  that  she  could  do  consist- 
ently with  the  determined  and  resolute  maintenance 
of  her  rights.  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  a letter  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  alluding  to  the  course  of  Maine,  when 
her  citizens  took  the  field  to  defend  their  rights,  very 
justly  remarks  that — 

“In  exercising,  then,  the  rights  of  self-defence  un- 
der a state  of  things  certainly  equally  and  mutually 
to  be  lamented  by  both  governments,  it  is  not  per- 
ceived how  the  responsibility  of  any  collision  which 
might  have  ensued  can  rightfully  attach  to  Maine. 
To  regard  these  proceedings  in  any  other  light  than 
defensive,  would  be  doing  injustice  not  only  to  the 
government  of  Maine,  but  to  the  patience  with  which 
its  people  have  endured,  and  the  moderation  with 
which  they  have  sought,  in  the  vindication  of  what 
they  believed  to  be  their  just  rights,  to  guard  against 
collision  or  disagreements  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. These  are  the  observations  which,  in  justice 
to  the  people  and  authorities  of  Maine,  the  under- 
signed has  felt  it  his  duty  to  make.” 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  (said  Mr.  A.)  to  declare 
that  on  this  great  question  of  the  integrity  of  our  ter- 
ritory the  spirit  of  party  has  not  been  sutfered  to  ex- 
ert an  influence.  Our  people  have  considered  it  a 
question  higher  and  holier  than  any  of  a partisan 
character.  We  have  viewed  it  as  a question  in  which 
the  destinies  of  the  whole  republic  were  involved, 
and  the  spirit  of  party  has  fallen  rebuked  amid  the  no- 
ble and  patriotic  considerations  which  have  guided 
our  course.  I feel  proud  of  our  people  for  this  mani- 
festation of  patriotic  feeling;  it  will  sustain  any  go- 
vernment amidst  any  trials.  This  is  not  the  occa- 
sion or  the  subject  for  the  demagogue,  and  whoever 
attempts  to  mould  it  for  such  purposes,  will  find  lit- 
tle response  from  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen.  It 
is  too  momentous,  too  serious  for  any  other  senti- 
ment than  the  holiest  devotion  to  republican  free- 
dom, to  the  purest  love  of  our  national  rights,  and 
the  highest  sense  of  duty  which  the  country  can  de- 
mand of  us;  its  honor,  its  happiness,  and  peace,  are 
associated  with  its  result;  and  all  1 ask  of  the  execu- 
tive or  of  congress  is  to  jet  their  acts  conform  to  the 
noble  spirit  which  has  characterised  the  people  of 
Maine,  and  I will  hazard  the  consequences  either  to 
herself  or  the  nation. 

It  is  not  strange  that  we  should  have  been  zealous 
in  the  assertion  of  our  rights,  for  the  soil  is  conse- 
crated to  us  by  the  associations  that  are  necessarily 
connected  with  the  treaty  of  1783;  and  believing  as 
we  do  that  the  title  is  clearly  and  indisputably  ours, 
it  would  have  been  strange  if  it  had  not  combined  in 
its  support  the  whole  people.  The  course  they  have 
taken  on  this  question  w ill  commend  itself  to  the 
whole  country.  Indeed,  we  should  have  been  justi- 
ed  at  times,  when  the  action  of  the  general  govern- 
ment is  examined,  and  considering  its  constitutional 
obligations  to  protect  and  maintain  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  state,  if  we  had  been  less  regardful  in  former 


times  of  “embarrassing  the  administration."  I cannot 
revert  to  some  incidents  which  have  transpired  in 
the  progress  of  this  question  without  deep  emotion; 
and  it  strikes  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  should  ope- 
rate on  the  administration  of  public  affairs  hereafter 
as  a precedent;  that  greater  energy  and  decision  is 
necessary  in  conducting  national  controversies.  The 
question  has  become  more  and  more  involved,  and 
more  difficult  of  adjustment;  and  here  the  people  of 
Maine  demam}  now  a decision,  ere  it  is  lost  in  deep- 
er labyrinths.  Even  when  congress  had  ordered  a 
survey  for  a military  road,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  then  se- 
cretary of  state,  said: 

“That  although  this  government  could  feel  no 
difficulty  in  the  exercise  of  what  it  deems  an  unques- 
tionable right,  and  could  not  allow  itself  to  be  re- 
strained by  the  protest  of  the  lieutenant  governor  of 
New  Brunswick,  yet,  as  a further  proof  of  the  spirit, 
of  amity,  forbearance,  and  concialiation  which  the 
president  is  desirous  of  cultivating  between  the  two 
governments,  he  has  decided  to  postpone  for  the  pre- 
sent the  exercise  of  the  authority  vested  in  him  by 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  to  cause  to  be  sur- 
veyed and  laid  out  a military  road,”  &c. 

At  a certain  period  the  legislature  of  Maine  in- 
corporated the  town  of  Madawaska,  and  the  persons 
acting  under  the  authority  were  arrested  and  impri- 
soned; and,  instead  of  enforcing  their  release,  as  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  government  to  have  done,  they 
represented  that  it  was  the  action  of  certain  “ill  ad- 
vised persons;”  and  Mr.  Livingston,  in  his  communi- 
cation to  the  governor,  uses  tlie  following  language, 
which  should  have  been  met  with  indignant  energy, 
and  would  have  been  by  the  present  executive  of 
Maine: 

“The  first  extract  from  your  letter,  which  I com- 
municated in  mine  to  Mr.  Bankhead,  gave  the  presi- 
dent reason  to  believe,  as  I expressed  myself,  that 
the  election  meetings  at  Madawaska  were  unautho- 
rized, as  they  were  clearly  a breach  of  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  British  minister.  * * The  call  for 
his  protection  to  the  citizens  of  your  state  who  have 
been  arrested  in  consequence  of  those  proceedings, 
and  for  repelling  what  you  consider  as  an  invasion  of 
your  state,  would  have  called  for  very  different  measures 
if  the  first  departure  from  the  understanding  between 
the  two  governments  had  not  proceeded  from  the 
persons  who  have  been  arrested;  and  if  the  authori- 
ty exercised  recently  by  the  government  of  New 
Brunswick  had  been  in  a settlement  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  arrangement,  was  not  de  facto  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  British.  As  the  case  is,  however, 
the  president  cannot  consider  the  continuance  of  the 
occupation  by  the  officers,  civil  or  military,  of  the 
British  province  as  an  invasion;  but  will  take  all 
proper  measures  to  procure  the  release  of  the  ill-ad- 
vised persons  who  have  been  the  cause  of  the  distur- 
bance.” 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  J.  R.  In- 
gersoll)  inquires  if  the  general  government  did  not 
refund  the  amount  paid  to  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Gree- 
ly?  True,  they  did;  but  they  did  not  redress  the  in- 
juries inflicted  on  those  citizens  by  their  imprison- 
ment, nor  the  disgrace  that  attached  to  the  union  by 
suffering  it  to  be  done  with  impunity.  One  was  act- 
ing under  the  authority  of  the  state,  and  the  other 
under  the  authority  of  the  union,  and  the  sovereign- 
ty of  each  was  assailed  and  disgraced  by  submission 
to  such  injuries,  and  the  administration  of  that  day 
seemed  to  congratulate  itself  that  a pardon  was 
granted.  Where,  then,  was  this  especial  interest  for 
our  rights  and  honor?  I will  not  disinter,  in  detail, 
the  different  efforts  made  to  settle  this  dispute.  One 
was  somewhat  distinguished,  and  which  the  state  re- 
pudiated, and  that  was,  that  she  should  receive  lands 
in  Michigan  in  lieu  of  her  rights.  The  contracting 
parties  to  this  arrangement  were  the  cabinet  of 
Gen.  Jackson  on  the  one  part,  and  certain  commis- 
sioners from  Maine  on  the  other.  This  arrangement 
seems  especially  to  have  been  prompted  by  a resolu- 
tion of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  passed  June 
3,  1832,  in  these  words: 

“ Resolved , That  the  senate  advise  the  president  to 
open  a new  negotiation  with  his  Britannic  majesty’s 
government,  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  boundary 
between  the  possessions  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  northeastern  frontier 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  treaty  of  peace 
of  1783.” 

At  a later  period  the  executive  of  the  U.  States 
desired  Maine  to  clothe  it  with  unlimited  power  for 
fixing  a new  and  conventional  line,  in  lieu  of  the 
treaty  pending.  In  the  same  communication  to  the 
governor  of  Maine,  Mr.  Forsyth  holds  the  following 
language: 

“Whilst  the  obligations  of  the  federal  government 
to  do  all  in  its  power  to  effect  a settlement  of  this 
boundary  are  fully  recognised  on  its  part,  it  has  in 
the  event  of  its  being  unable  to  do  so  specifically,’ by 
mutual  consent,  no  other  means  to  accomplish  the 
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object  amicably  than  by  another  arbitration,  or  a 
commission,  with  an  umpire,  in  the  nature  of  an  ar- 
bitration.  In  the  contingency  of  all  other  measures 
failing,  the  president  will  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  sub- 
mit another  proposition  to  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  to  refer  the  decision  of  the  question  to  a third 
party.” 

And  Maine,  in  reply,  expressed  her  views  in  the 
following  resolutions: 

“ Resolved , That  it  is  not  expedient  to  give  the  as- 
sent of  this  state  to  the  federal  government  to  treat 
with  that  of  Great  Britain  for  a conventional  line 
for  our  northeastern  boundary,  but  that  this  state 
will  insist  on  the  line  established  by  the  treaty  of  se- 
venteen hundred  and  eighty-three. 

Resolved,  That,  as  this  state  has  never  heretofore 
given  her  consent  to  the  appointment  of  an  umpire 
under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fourteen,  but  has  protested  against  the  same,  and  as 
she  believes  it  to  be  a grave  question  whether  the 
provision  in  the  treaty  for  this  purpose  has  not  done 
its  office,  and  is  therefore  no  longer  in  force,  she  is 
not  now  prepared  to  give  her  assent  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a new  arbiter.” 

Nothing,  then,  of  a serious  moment  transpired,  till 
the  difficulties  of  1839,  when  encroachments  were 
made  upon  our  territory,  and  extensive  trespasses 
upon  our  forests,  and  the  land  agent  of  Maine,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  on  this  territory,  was  arrested 
by  British  authority,  and  conveyed  to  a British  jail. 
It  was  under  circumstances  of  bold  aggression  by 
the  provincials  that  the  troops  of  our  state  were  or- 
dered to  take  possession  of  the  territory  and  defend 
it.  And  there  never  was  a better  exemplification  of 
the  energy  of  a people  than  was  exhibited  on  that 
occasion.  The  general  government  then  interfered, 
fearing  a general  war  would  be  the  consequence  of 
the  determined  resolution,  but  what  was  admitted  to 
be  the  imperative  duty,  of  our  citizens.  And  under 
the  auspices  of  General  Scott,  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  eastern  military  division,  and  who  act- 
ed under  the  direct  and  positive  orders  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  an  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  Maine 
was  to  withdraw  her  troops,  who  had,  in  midwinter, 
gallantly  marched  to  the  theatre  of  invasion;  but 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  very  territory,  north  of  the 
St.  John’s,  was  left  in  British  possession.  This  was 
submitted  to  with  the  deepest  reluctance  by  the  same 
legislature  that  directed  the  executive  ot  the  state  to 
order  out  the  troops  in  her  defence.  They  were  the 
advocates  of  a decisive  and  onward  course,  and  if 
their  judgment  had  influenced  the  councils  of  the 
union,  I doubt  not  an  adjustment  would  have  soon 
been  made.  But  with  the  same  patriotic  devotion  to 
the  union;  and  the  same  regard  to  the  wishes  of  her 
sister  states,  which  has  always  marked  her  charac- 
ter, she  gave  a reluctant  assent  to  the  arrangement, 
with  the  fullest  assurance  that  the  general  govern- 
ment would  bring  the  subject  to  an  immediate  issue; 
but  in  that  she  has  been  disappointed, and  it  has  been 
suffered  to  rest  quietly  until  this  late  effort  at  nego- 
tiation. During  this  period  British  troops  have  been 
stationed  on  this  territory,  and  it  is  now,  I am  told, 
guarded  by  a line  of  military  posts. 

On  a former  occasion  I referred  to  this  condition 
of  things,  but  it  did  not  then  excite  the  sensitive  ho- 
nor of  gentlemen;  but  they  are  now  aroused  upon  a 
suspicion;  and  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
(Mr.  Holmes),  “thinks  that  there  is  something  wrong 
somewhere;  whether  it  was  in  the  treaty  itself,  or  in 
the  apprehensions  of  those  concerned  in  its  ratifica- 
tion, he  knew  not.”  He  could  feel,  however,  “that 
a storm  was  brewing;  and  I hope  the  prophecy  of 
the  gentleman  will  prove  “that  there  is  a storm 
brewing;”  for  after  it  there  is  always  a clear  sky,  a 
better  atmosphere.  No  excitement  when  your  ter- 
ritory is  in  possession  of  the  enemy;  but  upon  suspi- 
cion, upon  a rumor  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the 
patriotism  of  gentlemen  is  wonderfully  aroused. — 
Why  is  it?  Can  a political  prejudice  be  aroused? — 
“Let  no  man  apply  this  flattering  unction  to  his  soul.” 
An  agreement  by  a conventional  line,  or  in  any  other 
mode  but  tl>e  running  the  line  according  to  the  trea- 
ty of  1783,  has  always  met  with  opposition  with  us; 
and  this  effort  at  a settlement  has  been  acquiesced  in 
by  the  people,  from  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the 
general  government,  and  from  an  ardent  desire  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  her  sister  states.  We  ask  no  fa- 
vors in  this  business.  If  settled,  the  sacrifice  is  on 
our  part,  and  made  from  the  purest  national  feeling 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  union.  So  far  as  Maine 
is  concerned,  she  would  rather  have  her  own  terri- 
tory bounded  by  the  ancient  land-marks;  and  if  she 
waives  any  of  her  rights,  it  is  from  regard  to  others, 
for  no  equivalent  can  be  satisfactory  unless  it  is  con- 
secrated by  the  strong  wishes  of  our  sister  states. — 
It  is  for  you  to  influence  this  decision.  Maine  has 
done  her  whole  duty,  and  generously;  and  if  this  ef- 
fort is  fruitless,  your  patriotism,  although  on  this  sub- 
ject aroused  at  a late  day,  will  not  permit  any  other 


power  to  desecrate  our  soil,  and  it  will  give  the  brave 
soldiers  of  Maine  rich  satisfaction  to  welcome  their 
brothers  in  arms  from  distant  states,  and  march  with 
them  to  the  northern  line,  and  there  raise  the  “stars 
and  stripes”  of  the  union  on  the  highlands  that  di- 
vide the  waters  that  empty  into  the  Atlantic  from 
those  that  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  there  main- 
tain it  as  on  holy  ground.  I Will  answer  for  Maine, 
that,  if  ever  she  is  driven  to  extremities  again,  she 
will  not  lay  down  her  arms  as  long  as  the  north  star 
directs. 

That  gentlemen  should  advert  in  advance  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  either  that  it  embraced  within 
itself  terms  disadvantageous  to  Maine,  as  it  was  inti- 
mated on  Saturday,  or  in  giving  to  her  and  Massa- 
chusetts equivalents  of  unreasonable  value,  as  was 
feared  to-day,  is  at  least  a reflection  by  implication 
on  the  commissioners  as  well  as  the  executive  of  the 
nation.  Those  from  Maine  were  appointed  by  the 
legislative  power  of  the  state — both  of  them  have 
held  high  and  responsible  positions  in  the  political 
parties  to  which  they  belong,  having  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  the  people  for  their  public  services  as  well 
as  private  worth.  They  know  full  well  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  people  they  represent  on  this  great 
question,  and  I shall  wait  with  entire  confidence  till 
its  terms  are  made  known,  not  doubting  that  the  ho- 
nor of  the  union  is  preserved;  and  if  Maine  has 
yielded  in  her  rights,  it  has  been  done  as  a sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  the  country.  But  if  the  country  do 
not  receive  the  concessions  in  the  same  patriotic 
spirit  in  which  they  are  made,  why  she  has  discharg- 
ed her  duty,  and  if  serious  consequences  should  en- 
sue, she  holds  herself  guiltless;  for  all  that  she  ever 
did  ask  was  her  acknowledged  rights,  and  give  her 
these,  and  she  will  rejoice.  Her  desire  has  been  to 
consult  the  wishes  of  the  union,  but  if  she  has  mis- 
taken their  sentiments,  she  asks  that  the  union  shall 
do  her  duty  in  throwing  around  her  the  shield  of  the 
constitution.  I might  speak  of  the  commissioners 
from  the  old  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
same  high  terms  as  those  from  our  own  state.  Her 
honor  is  safe  in  their  hands,  and  her  people  will 
have  no  fears  that  the  old  states  will  receive  a blot 
upon  her  noble  history.  Never  in  the  annals  of  the 
country,  so  far  as  we  have  known  the  progress  of 
our  foreign  negotiations,  has  the  conduct  of  the  exe- 
cutive commanded  higher  admiration.  No  state  pa- 
per, on  national  questions,  has  emanated  from  the 
department  of  state,  but  what  of  itself  would  have 
given  its  author  a high  reputation  for  transcendant 
ability  and  that  spirit  of  patriotism  that  looked  to 
the  high  purpose  of  our  institutions,  and  to  their  pro- 
gress and  destiny  as  allied  with  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  all  mankind.  It  is,  however,  what  we  had 
reason  to  expect  from  such  intellectual  endowments, 
rarely  bestowed,  and  from  a love  of  country  render- 
ed dear  by  the  birth  of  his  ancestry,  and  by  the  no- 
ble principles  on  which  our  system  of  government 
is  based.  Our  national  annals  are  rich  with  his  ef- 
forts to  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  “liberty  and  un- 
ion,” and  render  them,  “now  and  forever,  one  and 
inseparable.” 

Why,  then,  this  apprehension?  It  comes  at  a late 
day,  and  “upon  suspicion.”  I question  no  man’s  mo- 
tives, but  if  ever  there  was  an  affair  which  had  the 
appearance  of  being  done  to  excite  some  factious  pre- 
judice, it  is  this.  It  may,  perhaps,  appear  more  pal- 
pable to  me;  for,  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  in 
our  own  state,  no  such  spirit  is  ever  suffered  to  have 
an  influence,  and  it  will  meet  its  rebuke  in  the  public 
mind. 

This  is  a slight  sketch  of  its  progress,  when  the 
present  national  executive,  desirous  that  our  foreign 
difficulties  should  be  speedily  adjusted,  and,  I doubt 
not,  feeling  sensible  that  longer  delay  was  fraught 
with  great  embarrassments,  addressed  acommunica- 
tion  to  the  governor  of  Maine,  informing  him  “that 
Lord  Ashburton,  a minister  plenipotentiary  and  spe- 
cial from  Great  Britain,  had  arrived  at  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  that,  in  ?e- 
gard  to  the  boundary  question,  he  had  officially  an- 
nounced to  the  government  at  Washington  that  he 
was  authorised  to  treat  for  a conventional  line,  or 
line  by  agreement,  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  and 
with  such  mutual  considerations  and  equivalents  as 
may  be  thought  just  and  equitable,”  and  inviting  the 
co-operation  of  the  governments  of  Maine  and  Mas- 
sachusetts in  an  endeavor  to  terminate  this  long  pend- 
ing controversy.” 

Mr.  Webster  remarks,  in  the  same  communication, 
that  “the  opinion  of  this  government  upon  the  justice 
and  validity  of  the  American  claim  has  been  expres- 
sed at  so  many  times,  Und  in  so  many  forms,  that  a 
repetition  of  that  opinion  is  not  necessary.  But  the 
subject  is  a subject  in  dispute.  The  government  has 
agreed  to  make  it  matter  of  reference  and  arbitra- 
tion, unless  another  mode  for  settling  the  controver- 
sy should  be  resorted  to,  withAhe  hope  of  producing 
a speedy  decision.”  He  adds,  “that  the  importance 


of  the  subject,  and  a firm  conviction  in  the  mind  o^ 
the  president  that  the  interests  of  both  countries,  as 
well  as  the  interests  of  the  two  states  more  immedi- 
ately concerned,  require  a prompt  effort  to  bring  the 
dispute  to  an  end;”  and  he  therefore  “expresses  an 
earnest  hope  that  the  governor  will  convene  the  le- 
gislature of  Maine,  and  submit  the  subject  to  its 
grave  and  candid  deliberation.” 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Maine  was  addressed,  and 
her  executive  felt  it  a duty  w'hich  he  owed  to  the 
people  of  the  state  and  the  union  to  convene  the  le- 
gislature for  the  purpose.  And  it  is  but  justice  to 
him  to  say,  that  his  communication  to  that  body  was 
characterized  by  the  same  devotion  to  the  interest 
and  honor  of  the  state,  as  was  his  fearless  and  noble 
conduct  when,  in  a former  year  of  his  administra- 
tion, he  feit  it  his  duty  to  call  out  the  troops  to  repel 
encroachments  on  our  territory.  The  course  of  the 
legislature  is  well  known  to  you.  They  responded 
to  the  sentiment  of  the  general  government,  and  ap- 
pointed commissioners  “fully  empowered  to  confer 
with  the  authorities  thereof  upon  a conventional  line, 
or  line  by  agreement,  with  its  terms,  conditions,  con- 
siderations and  equivalents,  with  an  understanding 
that  no  such  line  should  be  agreed  upon  without  the 
assent  of  such  commissioners.” 

Well,  the  negotiation  has  been  going  on,  and  “it  is 
rumored,”  says  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
(Mr.  Holmes),  “that  the  result  is  especially  palata- 
ble to  Maine.”  If  it  is,  it  is  the  first  thing  palatable 
which  has  ever  been  administered  to  her  on  this 
question.  This  seems  to  be  a different  rumor  from 
that  announced  in  the  house  on  Saturday.  Whatever 
the  result  may  be,  let  me  assure  gentlemen  that  no 
result  can  suit  us  so  well  as  for  the  government  to 
run  the  line  according  to  the  treaty  of  1783, and  there 
plant  the  American  standard.  Gentlemen  seem  to 
intimate  as  if  we  wished  a sort  of  traffic  on  this^ub- 
ject.  Let  me  tell  them  that  we  have  come  here  at 
their  solicitation,  and  against  our  wishes,  when  act- 
ing independently  of  the  necessary  connexion  of  other 
states  and  of  the  union.  We  came  up  here  with 
bleeding  hearts,  expecting  to  make  a sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  our  country  for  the  common  interest.  It  is 
a sacrifice  to  us,  whatever  may  be  the  equivalent;^ 
leave  the  old  line  of  1783  and  take  any  other.  We 
have  been  called  upon  by  the  country  at  large,  and 
by  many  of  the  legislatures  of  the  union,  in  the  same 
spirit  as  the  following  resolution,  from  the  state  of 
Alabama: 

“That  the  question  of  the  northeastern  boundary 
concerns  the  whole  union,  and  is  not  one  local  in  its 
character  to  the  state  of  Maine,  although  she  is  con-  • 
fessedly  more  interested  than  any  other  in  its  adjust- 
ment; and  that,  for  the  reason  here  set  forth,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  state  of  Maine  to  trust  the  decision  of  the 
matter  to  the  councils  of  the  union,  and  abide  there- 
by, whatever  it  may  finally  be,  whether  exactly  con- 
sistent with  her  wishes  or  not.  If  congress  says  go 
to  war,  we  will  cheerfully  obey  the  mandate,  but  we 
should  deeply  regret  to  see  the  state  of  Maine  take 
any  rash  step,  which  might  tend  to  plunge  her  sister 
states  into  war,  more  through  mere  feeling  and  sym- 
pathy than  from  deliberate  choice  and  determination 
on  their  part.” 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of  the  representatives 
of  that  state,  let  me  declare  to  you  that  this  is  a sub- 
ject which  has  too  long  absorbed  the  public  mind  in 
Maine.  She  has  suffered  too  much  and  too  long  to 
submit  to  any  mere  trifling.  No  gasconading,  no 
show  of  chivalry,  nothing  but  the  practical  illustra- 
tion of  heroism — no  empty  resolutions,  will  hereafter 
satisfy  her.  And  the  Rubicon  is  riot  yet  passed. — 
The  treaty  is  not  yet  ratified,  nor  signed  either,  as  it 
is  rumored.  And  the  citizens  of  Maine,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  never  desired  the  government  to 
take  any  other  course  than  to  defend  the  line  which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  true  one.  Let  us  have, 
then,  a fair  understanding  in  this  matter,  for  the  plot 
thickens;  and  if  all  these  attempts  at  settlement  fail 
now — and  it  is  for  the  treaty  making  power  to  de- 
cide, but  that  will  doubtless  be  influenced,  as  it  ought 
on  this  subject,  by  the  popular  will — why  then  the 
ground  that  Maine  assumes,  so  far  as  another  arbi- 
tration is  concerned,  is  expressed  in  the  following  re- 
solution: 

“Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives,  That  the  un- 
questionable right  of  this  state  to  the  whole  of  the 
territory  embraced  within  her  limits,  as  described  by 
the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  of  seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty-three,  ought  never  to  have  been  submitted 
to  arbitration;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  this  house,  to 
consent  to  another  arbitration  would  be  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  rights  and  interests  of  Maine.” 

The  course  which  she  has  taken  has.  been  out  of 
regard  to  the  union,  disregarding  with  patriotic  spi- 
rit every  consideration  of  self.  No  man  from  Maine, 

I will  venture,  asks  a ratification,  and  if  other  mem- 
bers of  the  union  think  she  is  too  generous,  or  gets  an 
equivalent  which  they  deem  too  great,  the  decision 
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is  with  them,  not  with  us.  And  whatever  it  may  be, 
let  there  be  no  misunderstanding:;  and  I speak  it  in 
no  spirit  of  bravado,  but  declare  that  we  have  done 
all  that  in  honor  we  can  do,  and  now  demand  of  you 
to  take  military  possession  of  that  territory,  and  dis- 
lodge the  British  troops  which  now  hold  it. 

You  have  borne  too  long,  for  the  honor  of  your 
country,  this  encroachment,  and  it  must  cease  either 
by  one  course  or  the  other.  Remember  that  you  are 
bound  to  march  with  us,  and  we  will  furnish  you 
with  northern  troops  that  will  neither  tire  nor  faint, 
and  that  we  will  prove  by  their  conduct,  as  they 
have  done  in  the  two  great  struggles  for  freedom, 
that  their  enlistment  is  during  i.he  war,  and  their  arms  are 
never  to  be  laid  down  till  the  rights  of  America  are  fully 
restored,  and  the  flag  of  your  country  leaves  in  triumph 
on  the  old  treaty  line. 


DEBATE  IN  SENATE,  JUDY  21,  1812. 


From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

Mr.  Calhoun  presented  a petition  for  free  trade, 
and  against  the  protective  policy,  from  citizens  of 
Middlesex  county,  Virginia.  It  argues  the  theoreti- 
cal question  like  a professor  of  political  economy, 
and  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Gen.  Harrison  in  his 
Zanesville  letter,  which  letter  Mr.  Calhoun  called 
on  the  secretary  to  read,  after  the  petition. 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  went  on  to  comment  on  the  let- 
ter, insisting  that  it  pledged  both  General  H.  and 
those  who  supported  him  to  the  preservation  of  the 
compromise  act.  He  appealed  to  the  whigs  to  main- 
tain the  doctrines  of  that  distinguished  citizen,  the 
favorite  of  their  party,  and  so  much  the  object  of 
their  regret. 

Mr.  Crittenden  remarked  that  the  object  of  this 
proceeding  was  clearly  to  hold  up  to  the  country  an 
authority  which  the  senator  and  his  friends  had  done 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  discredit.  He  could 
not  understand  how  one  who  had  played  the  sena- 
tor’s part  as  to  the  illustrious  person  in  question 
should  now,  with  such  parade,  come  here  to  exhibit 
his  opinions,  and  teach  his  friends  how  to  interpret 
and  revere  them.  Has  the  senator  always  taught 
this  respect  for  the  doctrines  of  General  Harrison? 
When  did  he  erect  that  virtuous  patriot  into  an  ora- 
cle, or  assume  to  be  the  expounder  of  his  opinions? 
Has  he,  as  such,  gone  to  the  quarter  where  those 
opinions  have  most  need  to  be  enforced,  and  where 
the  senator  himself  would  be  most  gladly  listened  to? 
Has  he  gone  to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
reminded  him  of  Gen.  Harrison’s  opinion  as  to  the 
distribution  bill,  and  taught  him  how  solemnly  he 
was  bound  to  ratify  that  act,  in  conformity  with  the 
views  to  which  his  great,  his  lamented  predecessor 
was  so  distinctly  pledged?  Is  it  only  thus  by  parcels, 
and  according  to  his  own  convenience,  that  he  is  to 
challenge  adherence  to  the  opinions  of  Gen.  Harri- 
son? He,  sir,  of  all  others,  has  the  least  right  to  ad- 
vert, as  he  has  just  done,  to  the  doctrines  of  Gen. 
Harrison,  oi  of  any  other  whig.  The  opinions  of 
the  late  president  he  struggled  to  the  utmost  to  bring 
into  reproach,  wherever  he  himself  had  adherents, 
doing  all  that  in  him  lay  to  keep  them  down;  and 
now,  when  the  noble,  the  true-hearted  old  man  is  in 
his  grave,  and  every  whig  hope  and  all  whig  coun- 
sels with  him,  the  senator  comes  with  this  posthu- 
mous respect  to  tell  us  of  the  deferential  regard  to 
which  the  authority  of  General  Harrison  is  entitled! 
This  is  now  the  style  of  those  who,  a little  while  ago, 
spoke  of  the  great  contest  of  1840,  as  “the  coonskin 
war!’’  These  are  they  who  are  now  to  instruct  us 
what  Gen.  Harrison  said,  and  how  it  was  to  be  con- 
strued. With  a sentence  here  and  a sentence  there, 
plucked  from  the  context  of  letters  and  speeches, we, 
the  friends  of  Harrison,  are  now  to  be  told  by  his 
enemies  what  we  are  to  think,  and  what  we  are  to 
do,  not  that  his  opinions  or  his  measures  may  be  ad- 
vanced, but  those  of  the  men  who  derided  the  form- 
er, and  fought  and  are  fighting  against  the  latter. 

There  might,  in  all  this,  have  been  some  little 
more  of  decency,  some  little  more  of  candor,  if 
these  gentlemen,  and  that  senator  at  their  head,  had 
ever,  when  the  present  chief  magistrate  was  leaning 
to  counsels  the  most  opposite  to  the  pledges  of  which 
they  now  speak,  approached  him — the  deliberate  vio- 
lator of  those  pledges — to  remind  him  of  them,  as 
they  were  now  blind  enough  to  do  those  who  respect- 
ed and  were  true  to  them.  Him,  they  had  contribu- 
ted all  they  could  to  mislead  from  the  very  princi- 
ples for  which  they  now  pretended  such  respfect. 
They  had  misled  him  by  every  art  they  could  prac- 
tise, to  delude  him  without  entangling  themselves. 
And  now  they,  the  friends  and  encouragers  of  who- 
ever will  betray  whig  principles  and  measures,  come 
graciously  to  enlighten,  nay  admonish  us,  as  to  what 
Gen.  Harrison  thought. 

But,  sir,  what  does  General  II.  say,  in  that  Zanes- 
ville letter,  that  has  not  been  often  repeated  on  this 


floor,  and  especially  by  him  whom  no  rule  of  this 
body  can  forbid  me  to  style,  as  he  is,  my  honorable, 
my  illustrious  predecessor?  All  have  here  testified 
a like  desire  to  preserve  the  compromise  act;  nay, 
have  sustained  it,  when  assailed  by  the  very  party 
with  whom  the  senator  now  acts.  All  have  held  for 
it  the  highest  respect  that  can  well  be  paid  to  a 
merely  legislative  act,  appealing  strongly  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  whole  country,  as  a measure  the  most 
patriotic  in  its  aim,  the  wisest  in  its  adaptation  to  the 
conjuncture,  the  happiest  in  what  it  accomplished. 
As  a law,  all  assent  to  the  duty  of  respecting  it,  un- 
til some  overruling  public  necessity,  such  as  has 
now  arisen,  compels  us  to  resort  to  other  measures, 
suited  to  this,  as  that  was  to  its  own  conjuncture. 

On  the  gentleman’s  appeal  to  Gen.  Harrison’s  au- 
thority, he  would  only  add,  that  it  came  with  an  ex- 
ceeding ill  grace  from  a quarter  where  that  honora- 
ble name  had  hardly  ever  been  treated  with  the 
smallest  decency.  The  attempt  thus  to  turn  a man- 
gled letter,  by  the  art  of  misconstruction,  into  an 
evidence  of  what  the  patriotic  purposes  of  the  wri- 
ter and  his  good  sense  would  have  entirely  forbidden, 
was  a thing  worthier  of  the  hustings  than  of  the  se- 
nate; and,  as  for  the  advice  or  admonition  to  the 
whigs,  it  was  as  superserviceable  as  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Gen.  Harrison  was  superficial. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  it  would,  indeed,  (changing  his 
tone,)  be  extremely  absurd,  were  he  to  offer  (he 
opinions  he  had  cited  as  one  advocating  them  or  pro- 
fessing a general  admiration  of  him  from  whom  they 
came.  He  had  no  idea  of  propounding  them,  except 
as  of  acknowledged  authority  to  the  whigs.  Mr.  C.  then 
proceeded  to  argue,  from  the  Zanesville  letter,  that 
if  Gen.  Harrison  was  still  alive,  he  would  be  pledg- 
ed, by  that  letter,  to  veto  any  bill  subverting  the  com- 
promise act,  as  that  would  do  which  was  about  to  be 
introduced  into  that  house.  In  such  a negative,  his 
whig  friends — having  supported  him  with  a full 
knowledge  of  the  avowal  in  that  letter — would  be 
equally  bound  to  concur,  unless  they  would  show  an 
imperious  necessity  for  the  abandonment  of  that 
pledge. 

Mr.  Archer  disavowed  all  wish  to  interfere  be- 
tween the  senators.  He  could  not,  however,  let  slip 
so  apt  an  occasion  of  ascertaining  that,  without  which 
he  might  misapprehend  the  senator  from  South  Ca- 
rolina, and  do  him  an  injustice  which  he  should 
greatly  regret  to  commit.  The  senator  favors  us 
with  frequent  tirades  against  our  daring  violation  of 
those  indefinable  and  changing  principles  which  are 
his  own  guide  as  long  as  he  follows  them,  and  de- 
light till  he  abandons  them.  But  will  it  not  be  as 
well,  while  we  are  on  this  matter,  and  in  order  to 
make  it  up  with  a full  understanding  when  it  comes 
here,  that  he  should  at  once  tell  us  his  ov/n  opinion 
as  to  the  obligations  of  the  compromise  act?  Would 
he  refuse  to  pass  a tariff  act  of  above  20  per  cent, 
no  matter  what  the  public  exigencies?  Or  are  he 
and  his  friends  determined  that  nothing  of  the  sort 
shall  be  done  with  their  consent,  while  the  distri- 
bution act  lasts?  What  did  he  think  General  Harri- 
son, whose  opinions  he  was  pleased  to  cite  and  ex- 
plain, would  have  done  had  he  found  himself  in  the 
present  contingency?  He  wished  to  know  where  the 
senator  was  about  to  stand.  Did  he  think  that  it 
would,  under  existing  circumstances,  have  been  a 
breach  of  consistency  in  General  Harrison  to  con- 
form to  the  actual  financial  necessities  of  the  country, 
and  sanction  an  act  carrying  the  duties  beyond  the 
compromise  act?  What  would  the  senator’s  own 
course  be? 

Mr.  Calhoun  would  endeavor  to  answer  plainly, 
though  succinctly.  He  was  always  glad  to  meet  any 
such  challenge  as  to  his  course,  which  was  ever  per- 
fectly open  to  all  public  scrutiny.  He  would  say, 
without  any  hesitation,  that  he  would  never  consent 
to  exceed  the  terms  of  the  compromise  act,  until  the 
legitimate  resources  of  the  government  were  all  ap- 
plied to  itssupport,all  needless  expenditures  retrench- 
ed, and  every  proper  reform  introduced  into  the  pub- 
lic service. 

Mr.  Crittenden  resumed.  He  had,  it  seemed, 
misapprehended  the  senator  from  South  Carolina, 
who  did  not  mean  to  sanction  the  opinions  which  he 
urged  others  to  be  guided  by.  He  meant  them  as  a 
rule  for  the  whigs  only.  It  was  thus  only  a lecture 
which  the  senator  pleased  to  read  to  the  whigs.  He 
(Mr.  Ctittenden)  was  not  averse  to  learning,  but 
claimed  the  usual  privilege  of  even  the  most  igno- 
rant grown-up  people — that  of  choosing  their  own 
teachers.  Would  the  gentleman  have  me  to  sit  at 
his  feet  and  learn  wisdom  of  him?  Is  that  his  as- 
sumption? Such'  a claim  would  be  rather  high,  even 
towards  his  political  allies.  Towards  those  who  are 
the  very  contrary,  it  is  most  extraordinary.  Them 
he  might  with  some  face  take  on  himself  to  indoc- 
trinate, if  he  showed  a little  respect  for  any  other  of 
General  Harrison’s  opinions  except  those  which,  for 
the  moment,  he  could  allege,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 


stroying all  the  rest — for  the  purpose  of  discrediting 
the  principles  to  which  General  H.  was  attached; 
the  measures  he  desired  to  see  made  a public  bless- 
ing; the  party  and  the  friends  to  whom  he  was  unde- 
viatingly  true.  His  was  the  very  last  name  which 
those  gentlemen  should  willingly  use.  Warmly  as  it 
should  be  kept  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  bent 
on  restoring  a good  government,  and  fit  as  it  was  to 
reanimate  their  minds  with  the  confidence  of  what 
may  be  again  effected  in  expelling  the  bad  from 
power,  it  was  for  these  very  reasons  only  the  more  a 
sound  of  ill-augury  to  the  senator  and  his  dear  allies. 
Would  that,  with  such  ill-timed  invocations,  they 
could  call  him  back  to  life!  Could  he  now  rise  from 
his  place,  for  the  friends  whom  he  drew  about  him, 
and  the  measures  of  which  his  election  was  hailed  as 
the  pledge,  what  would  he  think? 

A word  now,  sir,  of  the  compromise.  The  sena- 
tor says  he  would  only  renounce  it  in  the  last  extre- 
mity. Yet  the  senator  has  been  again  and  again 
stated,  here  in  his  presence,  to  have  voted  for  it  with 
the  greatest  repugnance,  and  only  under  a sort  of 
constraint.  Now,  he  would  run  any  hazard  of  stop- 
ping the  government  rather  than  yield  it.  But  what 
has  his  own  conduct  been?  While  a whig,  or  acting 
with  the  whigs — as  he  did  until,  in  his  Edgefield  let- 
ter, he  said  he  had  discovered  that  a whig  victory 
would  not  enure  to  his  benefit — did  he  not  find  Mr. 
Clay  and  the  whigs  battling  at  his  side  against  the 
attack,  upon  the  compromise,  of  the  very  party 
to  whom  he  directly  after  united  himself  ? That  party 
he  then  continually  denounced,  in  the  most  violent 
terms,  as  public  plunderers.  Yet  he  suddenly  united 
himself  with  it,  and  deserted  those  who  had  sustain- 
ed his  compromise  against  them! 

I am  accustomed,  sir,  said  Mr.  C.  to  judge  men  by 
their  actions,  not  by  their  words.  If  the  senator 
then  found  sufficient  reasons  for  joining  the  party 
who  had  lately  assailed  the  compromise  act,  and  if, 
originally,  he  voted  for  it  with  such  deep  repugnance, 
he  will  allow  me  to  make  some  slight  deductions  from 
the  zeal  he  now  exhibits,  or  to  attribute  some  part  of 
it  to  temporary  influences. 

Unless  he  has  misunderstood  some  late  declara- 
tions from  the  senator,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
provision  of  home  valuation  in  the  compromise  act 
was  both  impracdcable  and  unconstitutional.  Is  this 
his  sense  of  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  thing, 
to  which  he  attaches  such  a claim  upon  public  re- 
verence and  faith?  It  is  now  said  to  violate  the  con- 
stitution in  one  of  the  chief  benefits  which  was  to 
have  compensated  one  of  the  parties  to  it  for  their 
concessions!  And  the  gentleman  voted  for  the  bill, 
with  a knowledge  of  the  nullity  of  this  very  provi- 
sion! Does  he  now  mean  to  avail  himself  of  his 
unconstitutional  vote,  to  the  defeat  of  the  very  con- 
sideration that  was  held  out  to  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  compromise?  What  will  he  now  do?  Carry  out 
this  constitutional  nullity?  or  discard  it,  and  execute 
only  so  much  of  this  sacred,  this  indissoluble  con- 
tract, as  he  likes?  Pray,  let  him  continue  his  lecture 
a little  further.  What  would  have  been  general 
Harrison’s  interpretation  of  his  duty  towards  the 
act,  under  the  present  exigency,  he  does  not  know  and 
cannot  know:  but  he  can  tell  us  his  own;  which  is 
much  more  to  the  purpose,  and  which  he  probably 
understands  quite  as  well.  We,  who  supported  Gen. 
Harrison,  may  surely  be  as  able  as  his  enemies  to 
know  what  his  opinions  were.  Why  should  the  sena- 
tor come,  then,  to  teach  us  either  what  they  were  or 
how  to  revere  them? 

Mr.  Calhoun  thought  this  was  a most  unprovoked 
attack  upon  hiin;and  was  sorry  that  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  should,  in  this  respect,  so  offend,  disre- 
garding the  proprieties  of  that  body.  He  then  en- 
tered into  a brief  history  of  the  scene  and  circum- 
stances under  which  the  adjustment  of  the  compro- 
mise act  was  entered  upon,  in  a private  conference 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Clay.  Of  the  facts,  he 
appealed  to  Mr.  MANGUM,as  the  only  witness.  These 
are,  however,  historic  details,  which  the  public  has 
before  received,  still  more  minutely.  Mr.  C.  went 
on,  after  stating  the  facts  as  to  the  introduction  of 
the  compromise  act,  to  defend  himself  as  to  his 
agreement  to  the  provision  in  regard  to  home  valua- 
tion. He  had  suggested  the  difficulties  attending  it, 
and  the  unconstitutional  inequality  of  duties,  if  these 
were  to  be  rated  according  to  the  price  which  conf- 
modilies  would  bring  in  northern  and  in  southern 
ports.  Gentlemen,  however,  had  interposed  and  in- 
sisted that  such  a system  could  be  devised  as  would 
reconcile  the  thing  with  the  constitution. 

When  the  bill  came  up  on  its  passage,  he  rose  (he 
said)  and  stated  that  he  had  no  authority  to  pledge 
his  state  by  any  thing  more  solemn  or  binding  than 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  adjustment  was 
adopted.  Mr.  Clay,  on  his  part,  avowed  that  no 
man  would  violate  the  arrangement.  But  now, gen- 
tlemen, pleading  an  unreal  necessity,  break  the  faith 
pledged,  and  set  aside  the  cotnpact. 
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But  it  had  been  charged  that,  after  having  united 
himself  with  the  whigs,  he  had  deserted  them.  Yet 
what  was  the  fact?  When  Mr.  Clay  first  bestowed 
upon  the  party,  in  the  senate,  the  designation  of 
whigs,  he  himself  declared,  from  his  place,  that  the 
name  was  a good  one,  but  that  he  did  not  adopt  it, 
preferring  to  retain  that  which  more  exactly  express- 
ed the  principles  which  had  always  guided  him:  he 
was,  and  should  continue  to  be,  a state  rights  repub- 
lican and  a nullifier. 

The  senator  had  accused  him  of  change.  How 
had  he  changed?  For  what  measure  had  he  ever 
contended  which  he  did  not  still  advocate?  Here  the 
senator  expatiated  a little  on  the  prophetic  vision 
which  he  had  ever  enjoyed,  and  which  had  always 
guided  him  alike  through  the  most  intricate  shiftings 
of  questions  across  which  nobody  else  had  seen  his 
way.  Let  the  senator,  he  continued,  name  one  sub- 
ject, in  all  the  wide  range  of  public  measures  during 
the  last  fourteen  years,  where  I have  been  in  the 
•smallest  particular  different  from  myself.  * * * 

As  to  the  compromise,  he  had  acted  with  the  whigs 
in  sustaining  it  against  the  democratic  party;  and  he 
now  acted  with  the  democratic  party  in  maintaining 
the  same  compromise  against  the  proposed  invasion 
of  it  by  the  whigs. 

The  senator  then  passed  to  the  explanation  of  his 
celebrated  Edgefield  letter.  In  that  he  had  but  sig- 
nified that,  parties  having  deviated,  he  should  pur- 
sue his  own  steady  way.  The  administration  had 
adopted  his  principles.  He  was  bound,  therefore,  to 
sustain  them.  They  took  ground  against  the  bank- 
ing, the  credit  system.  In  that,  he  saw  and  said, 
was  involved  the  whole  question  of  tariff  or  no  ta- 
riff, of  expenditure  or  extravagance,  of  a limited  or 
unlimited  exercise  of  the  powers  of  government.  It 
became,  therefore,  his  duty  to  support  them.  And 
here  he  again  asserted  his  own  consistency,  defying 
all  effort  to  shake  it. 

During  a part  of  the  preceding  remarks,  Mr. 
Preston  came  in,  and,  taking  his  seat,  began  to  con- 
verse with  Mr.  Crittenden. 

Mr.  Calhoun  (who  was  then  speaking  of  his  Edge- 
field  letter)  remarked  it,  and  asked  whether  his  col- 
league would  confirm  or  contradict  the  statement  he 
had  just  made? 

Mr.  Preston  desired  to  know  what  question  had 
been  addressed  to  him?  He  had  not  heard  it. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  (waiving  his  lisuad.)  Let  it  pass, 
sir.  Let  it  pass. 

Mr.  Preston.  The  senator  addressed  a question 
to  me,  and  I desire  to  know  what  it  was? 

Mr.  Calhoun,  (as  before.)  Let  it  pass,  sir. 

Mr.  Preston,  (in  a very  marked  way.)  Then,  sir,  I 
shall  call  upon  the  senator  in  a more  formal  manner. 

When  Mr.  Calhoun’s  preceding  remarks  were 
concluded,  Mr.  P.  again  rose  and  said:  It  has  pleased 
my  colleague  to  direct  questions  to  me,  and  I call 
upon  him  now  to  say  what  was  the  purport  of  his 
interrogatory? 

, Mr.  Calhoun.  I saw  my  colleague  making,  as  I 
thought,  suggestions  to  the  senator  from  Kentucky; 
and  I spoke,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
either  to  confirm,  or,  if  he  pleased,  to  deny  what  I 
had  said.  I perceived,  however,  that  I had  done 
wrong,  and  therefore  waived  the  matter. 

Mr.  Pp.eston.  Yes,  sir,  the  senator  did  wrong, 
and  very  grossly  wrong,  not  merely  in  every  parlia- 
mentary, but  in  every  personal  sense.  It  was  a gross 
breach  of  the  order  of  the  senate  to  allude  to  what 
senators  had  really  said  in  private,  or  elsewhere 
than  upon  that  floor.  Thus,  then,  to  advert  to  the 
merely  suspected,  conjectured  tenor  of  a member’s 
personal  communications  with  another  member,  is  in 
the  last  degree  improper.  Am  I accountable  to  the 
senator  for  whatever  accidental  unheard  conversa- 
tion I may  indulge  in  in  his  presence?  When  it  is 
my  part  to  speak,  I stand  not  in  need  of  speaking  at 
my  colleague’s  instance;  and  I give  him  to  under- 
stand that  when  a question  requires  from  me  any 
remarks,  I will  make  them,  employing  whatever  lan- 
guage I choose.  I will  permit  neither  that  senator 
nor  any  other  to  call  on  me  to  repeat  what  I have 
said  in  private  or  out  of  the  senate.  I am  ready  to 
answer  out  of  the  senate  any  thing  I have  said  out 
of  the  senate;  and  I am  ready  to  answer  in  the  se- 
nate any  thing  l have  said  in  the  senate.  The  course 
of  the  senator  was  unparliamentary,  and  the  suspi- 
cion which  he  had  so  improperly  displayed  was  as 
unfounded  as  it  was  unfit.  Instead  of  being  really 
engaged  in  making  to  the  senator  from  Kentucky  any 
suggestion  to  be  (as  he  has  intimated)  used  against 
him,  I had  really  paid  no  attention  to  my  colleague’s 
remarks. 

Mr.  Calhoun  remarked  that  the  senate  must  judge 
whether  there  was  any  occasion  or  any  fitness  in  the 
lofty  tone  which  his  colleague  had  taken.  He  had 
observed  the  inaudible  discourse  in  which  his  col- 
league was  addressing  the  senator  from  Kentucky, 
and,  conjecturing  that  something  in  regard  to  himself 


was  the  subject  of  his  conversation,  he  had  wished, 
whether  his  colleague’s  communication  was  adverse 
to  him  or  not,  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  repeat- 
ing it  in  the  presence  of  the  senate.  He  had,  how- 
ever, in  an  instant  felt  that  he  was  wrong;  and  had 
hastened,  when  addressed  by  his  colleague,  to  say' so. 
This,  he  thought,  should  have  satisfied  him.  If  it 
did  not,  he  might  make  the  most  of  it. 

Mr.  Preston.  I shall  make  of  it,  sir,  what  be- 
comes me  and  becomes  the  senator.  His  allusion  to 
my  casual  conversation,  of  which  he  knew  nothing, 
was  most  unparliamentary.  Improper  every  way,  it 
was  infinitely  more  improper  in  view  of  the  relations 
in  which  we  have  long  stood.  Those  relations  should 
have  made  the  senator  scrupulous  of  adverting  to  me 
without  any  occasion,  and  doubly  scrupulous  of  every 
such  unwarrantable  allusion  as  that  he  has  just  made 
amounting  to  an  accusation  of  furnishing  arms  in  se- 
cret against  him.  Of  him,  whatever  my  opinion,  I 
forbear  to  speak,  out  of  respect  to  the  senate,  and  to 
those  very  relations  which  he  has  thus  disregarded. 
It  had  not  been  my  intention  to  mix  in  this  matter. 
I was  returning  to  my  seat,  after  having  been  absent 
from  the  chamber,  and  barely  catching  the  fact  of  an 
appeal  to  me  by  the  senator,  was  anxious  to  know 
for  what.  My  first  impression  was,  that  it  was  some 
(of  course  proper)  call  upon  me  to  bear  testimony  to 
some  fact.  I spoke,  therefore,  with  an  entire  will- 
ingness to  do  so,  when  the  senator  should  have  let 
me  know  what  he  wished. 

I should  not,  but  for  the  peculiar  footing  on  which 
my  colleague  and  I stand,  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  take  any  notice  of  what  has  occurred.  And  as  to 
the  lofty  tone  of  which  he  complains,  he  has  given 
occasion  for  it,  and  will  have  to  submit  to  it. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  As  for  any  thing  unparliamentary 
in  his  conduct,  that  was  for  the  senate  to  decide,  not 
his  colleague.  Towards  him  he  desired  to  continue 
the  course  which  he  had  heretofore  pursued;  and  he 
thought  that,  in  the  proceeding  just  witnessed,  the 
senate  would  find  sufficient  cause  to  justify  his  con- 
duct. 

Mr.  Archer  here  interposed.  It  must,  he  thought, 
be  apparent  to  both  senators  that  the  affair  had 
sprung  out  of  a hasty  misconception,  and  that  there 
was  no  occasion  to  suffer  any  ill  feeling  to  grow  out 
of  it.  He  hoped  it  would  cease  at  its  present  point. 

Mr.  Crittenden  rose  to  continue  the  interrupted 
debate.  He  recurred  to  what  the  South  Carolina  se- 
nator had  repeated  of  the  history  of  the  compromise 
act.  Some  facts  he  thought  the  senator  had  forgot- 
ten. His  late  colleague  (Mr.  Clay)  had,  upon  a for- 
mer occasion,  stated  that  the  terms  of  the  compro- 
mise act  had  been  suggested  to  him  in  Philadelphia, 
by  views  which  he  had  collected  in  a visit  there,  be- 
fore his  conference  with  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  had 
then  called  upon  a member  of  the  other  house  (Mr. 
Appleton)  to  confirm  the  fact.  This  passed  in  pre- 
sence of  the  South  Carolina  senator,  who  was  at  the 
time  directly  appealed  to.  That  senator’s  recollec- 
tion appeared  to  claim  for  him  the  credit  of  having 
devised  the  great  adjustment  in  question.  The  coun- 
try had  always  looked  to  Mr.  Clay  as  its  author;  and 
he  himself,  jealous  of  that  gentleman’s  high  and  just 
reputation,  and  of  the  honor  which  it  even  reflected 
upon  his  state,  could  not  consent  to  have  that  leaf 
torn  from  a history  of  which  it  formed  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  pages.  The  measure  was,  beyond 
doubt,  his;  and  his  should  be  the  credit  of  it. 

Mr.  Calhoun  re-stated  the  facts  of  his  interview 
with  Mr.  Clay,  after  his  return  from  Philadelphia, 
and  declared  that  his  own  suggestion  to  him  then 
was,  that  the  question  admitted  no  compromise  ex- 
cept that  of  time.  Seven  years  was  the  period  which 
he  then  mentioned  as  that  during  which  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  might  be  extended.  Nor  was  the 
idea  a new  one  to  him;  he  had  canvassed  it  the  year 
before  with  a congressional  friend,  now  no  longer  in 
the  public  councils.  But,  indeed,  he  had  never  pro- 
posed, he  had  never  wished,  to  overturn  all  manu- 
facturing interests  by  any  sudden  change.  The  large 
investments  of  property  made  in  those  establish- 
ments, at  the  invitation  of  legislation  itself,  claimed 
the  national  care,  even  in  measures  not  adopted  for 
their  advantage.  The  senator  would  perceive,  then, 
that  he  and  Mr.  Clay  had  adopted,  separately,  the 
same  idea  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Crittenden  had  spoken  with  no  purpose  of 
fixing  upon  the  senator  a contradiction.  He  was 
only  anxious  not  to  suffer  his  distinguished  predeces- 
sor to  be  deprived  of  a title  the  most  justly  won  and 
the  most  honorable — that  of  the  great  pacificator. 

Mr.  Calhoun  replied,  with  some  warmth,  that,  in 
doing  (as  he  was  willing  to  do)  every  justice  to  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Clay,  he  would  vindicate  equally  eve- 
ry thing  that  was  due  to  himself  and  to  the  part  he 
had  borne  in  the  transactions  in  question.  He  desir- 
ed no  credit  borrowed  or  taken  from  the  reputation 
of  others.  He  was  averse  to  all  personal  warfare, 
and  rarely  gave  any  occasion  for  it. 


Mr.  Crittenden  remarked  that  any  thing  which 
he  had  said  of  a personal  nature  was  involuntary.  It 
was  impossible  to  conduct  these  discussions  of  party 
politics — which  certainly  the  senator  provoked  often- 
er  than  he  did — without  referring  to  the  personal 
conduct  and  opinions  of  the  chief  actors  in  them. — 
The  senator  had  been  for  so  long  a time  mixed  with 
all  the  great  public  events  of  the  country,  that  they 
could  not  be  canvassed  without  touching  him.  His 
opposition  to  the  gentleman  was  political  only,  and 
unmixed  with  the  slightest  feeling  of  personal  ill 
will. 

The  senator  had  challenged  him  to  say  when  or  in 
what  he  had  ever  been  known  to  change  his  public 
opinions  or  conduct.  This  was  inviting  him  to  a 
very  wide  and  long  survey,  for  which  he  hardly  felt 
there  would  be  time.  He  should  have  to  begin  by 
going  back  about  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Calhoun  intimated  that  it  was  not  necessary 
that  the  senator  should  go  back  so  far,  unless  he 
chose. 

Mr.  Crittenden.  As  to  what  was  so  often  vaunt- 
ed about  and  so  rarely  seen,  an  undeviating  consis- 
tency, he  cared  little  for  it,  honored  and  sought  it 
little,  knowing  that  it  was  not  given  to  finite  intelli- 
gence. The  only  consistency  that  he  ever  attempted 
to  practise  or  to  exact  was  that  of  acting,  apart  from 
all  temporary  motives,  up  to  the  sincere  convictions 
of  the  actual  moment. 

As  to  going  into  the  history  of  the  senator’s  opi- 
nions to  a distance  of  twelve,  or  fourteen,  or  twenty 
years,  (as  he  seemed  to  expect),  he  had  never  studi- 
ed his  life  by  epochs,  and  could  not  pretend  to  treat 
it  in  that  way.  He  had  made  no  charge  against  the 
senator  of  voting  for  public  extravagance.  But  the 
senator,  after  opposing  for  years,  as  extravagant,  the 
party  that  lately  went  out  of  power,  and  denouncing 
them  with  violence  for  every  shape  of  political  enor- 
mity, joined  them  while  that  extravagance  was  at  its 
height.  This  was  what  he  had  to  say  on  the  matter 
of  expenditures. 

As  to  his  changes  of  opinion,  the  senator  was  cer- 
tainly at  one  time  in  favor  of  a great  system  of  inter- 
nal improvement  by  the  national  government.  He 
certainly  proposed  to  marry  that  system  with  bank- 
ing, by  employing  upon  it  the  bonus  taken  from  the 
United  States  bank.  He  certainly  advocated  at  one 
time  the  principle  of  raising  up  domestic  manufac- 
tures by  protecting  them.  He  had  certainly  a main 
agency  in  bringing  about  the  chartering  of  a nation- 
al bank.  And  he  certainly  changed  from  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  support  of  all  the  acts  of  an  administra- 
tion which  was,  at  the  time,  abandoning  no  old  mea- 
sure and  adopting  no  new  one,  except  the  sub-trea- 
sury. 

He  would  recur  to  but  one  more  fact.  The  sena- 
tor was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  land  distribution,  and 
as  bitterly  in  favor  of  the  compromise  act:  and  yet, 
as  he  knows,  a like  measure  of  distribution  was  pass- 
ed contemporaneously  with  the  compromise,  and  was 
in  full  view  of  the  parties  to  that  arrangement,  so  as 
really  to  form  a part  of  the  measure  itself.  In  short, 
the  senator,  in  his  view  of  the  sanctity  of  that  adjust- 
ment, admits  or  rejects  just  what  conditions  and 
whatever  parts  of  it  he  likes. 

Mr.  Calhoun  denied  that  there  was  any  connexion 
between  these  two  acts.  As  to  extravagance,  he  ad- 
mitted that  of  the  Van  Buren  administration  while 
he  was  opposed  to  it.  AJ1  administrations  were 
nearly  alike  extravagant;  and  the  party  in  power 
were  still  more  extravagant  than  the  Van  Buren  ad- 
ministration. 

This  would  be  but  an  indifferent  reason  for  having 
joined  an  extravagant  administration,  but  that  Mr. 
C.’s  prophetic  powers  enabled  him  to  foresee  the  fu- 
ture delinquencies  of  whig  ascendancy,  and  that  the 
Van  Burenites  would  grow  economical — as  soon  as 
they  ceased  to  be  in  power. 

The  debate  closed  here,  by  a motion  from  Mr. 
Linn  to  proceed  with  the  orders  before  the  senate. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  CONGRESS, 
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SENATE. 

August  3.  The  president  of  the  senate  laid  before 
that  body  a communication  from  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, made  in  compliance  with  a resolution  ot  the 
30th  July  last,  calling  for  the  amounts  paid  for  private 
claims  yearly  from  the  year  1835  to  the  close  of  the 
year  1841,  inclusive.  The  report  runs  thus: 

Years  Amount  paid. 

' 1836  - - ’ - t $155,885  99 

1837  - 101,235  40 

1838  - - - - 268,105  91 

1839  - - - - 173,459  08 

1840  ...  - 74,722  71 

1841  - 218,156  09 

$991,565  18 
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Mr.  Kerr  moved  to  postpone  the  orders  of  the  day 
to  take  up  the  bill,  entitled  “an  act  in  addition  to  an 
act  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts.” 

The  motion  having  prevailed,  Mr.  Kerr  addressed 
the  senate  on  the  importance  of  the  bill,  explaining, 
as  he  went,  all  its  leading  features,  the  great  object 
being  to  secure  to  inventors  all  the  benefits  arising 
from  their  ingenuity,  and  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
ing pirated  on. 

The  bill  led  to  a debate,  in  which  Messrs.  Preston, 
Keiv,  Clayton,  Wright,  Merrick,  participated,  and  it 
was  postponed  until  to-moorovv. 

[This  bill  proposes  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
3d  section  of  the  act  of  March  1337,  which  outlaws 
the  renewal  of  patents  lost  prior  to  15th  December, 
1836,  as  to  allow  a renewal  of  them  prior  to  that 
date. 

It  provides  also  that  those  who  have  produced  new 
and  original  designs  for  manufactures  for  -printing 
woollen,  silk,  cotton  of  any  new  or  useful  pattern, 
may  make  application  to  the  commissioner  of  the 
patent  office,  who  is  authorised  to  grant  a patent, 
the  duration  of  which  is  to  be  seven  years. 

The  patentee  is  defended  in  his  rights  by  a penalty 
of  $100  for  all  violations,  one-half  to  go  to  the  pa- 
tent fund,  the  other  to  the  person  sueing.] 

The  revenue  bill  was  then  taken  up,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Evans,  the  question  pending  being  that  offered 
on  last  evening  by  Mr.  Benton,  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
coarse  wool  from  seven  to  five  cents  per  pound. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Benton,  the  question 
was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays  and  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive: yeas  15,  nays  26. 

Amendment  after  amendment  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Tappan,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  Mr.  Benton; 
all  of  which  were  voted  down,  the  yeas  and  nays 
having  been  taken  some  nine  or  ten  times. 

Mr.  Rives  moved  to  strike  out  the  duty  on  French 
wines  from  twelve  to  six  cents  per  gallon;  but  the 
question  was  decided  in  the  negative,  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Benton,  Calhoun,  Fulton,  King, 
Linn,  McRoberts,  Preston,  Rives,  Sevier,  Smith,  of 
Conn.  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Wilcox,  Wright — 14. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Buchanan,  Choate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Crit- 
tenden, Dayton,  Evans,  Graham,  Huntington,  Kerr, 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter, 
Simmons,  Smith,  of  Ind.  Sprague,  Tallmadge,  White, 
W oodbridge — 26. 

Mr.  McRoberts  moved  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to 
admit  tea  and  coffee  free  of  duly. 

Mr.  Benton  desired  to  have  the  question  decided. 
And  the  question  wa3  first  taken  on  tea,  and  decided 
in  the  negative,  yeas  20,  nays  27;  and  then  again  on 
coffee,  with  the  like  result. 

Mr.  Benton  rose,  and  said  he  had  amendments  to 
offer  in  relation  to  salt,  on  each  of  which  he  desired 
to  say  something;  and  if  the  senate  did  not  desire  to 
endure  a night  session  he  would  move  that  the  senate 
adjourn.  Which  motion  prevailed,  and  the  senate 
adjourned. 

August  4.  Mr.  Kerr  of  Md.  called  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  bill  providing  for  the  renewal  of  pa- 
tents lost  in  1836  at  the  fire  by  which  the  post  office 
building  was  destroyed  and  in  favor  of  patentees  for 
new  inventions  for  the  printing  of  woollen,  silk,  cot- 
ton or  other  fabricks.  The  bill  is  a revision  of  the 
present  patent  laws,  and  is  a great  improvement  upon 
them.  Ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

The  time  of  the  senate  was  occupied  in  private 
business  until  one  o’clock,  when  the  revenue  bill  was 
taken  up. 

Mr.  Mien  proposed  to  insert  salt  among  the  free 
articles,  and  defended  his  motion.  He  said  that  gems 
and  precious  stones  were  to  be  admitted  free  from 
duty,  arid  that  salt  was  to  pay  a tax. 

Mr.  Evans  showed  him  that  such  was  not  the  fact, 
and  referred  to  the  bill  to  show  that  every  thing  in 
the  way  of  jewelry  was  taxed,  and  every  thing  in  the 
way  of  precious  stones  and  gems  in  the  bill,  also  paid 
duty. 

Mr.  Allen  spoke  twice  in  defence  of  his  amend- 
ment, and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Benton  in  a speech 
against  the  duty  on  salt,  which  he  pronounced  odious 
and  abominable,  and  one  which  he  should  certainly 
f live  to  see  abolished. 

Messrs.  Woodbury  and  Walker  also  look  part  in  the 
debate,  and  favored  the  motion  pending  by  moving 
that  the  duty  of  8 cents  be  stricken  out  and  2 cents 
inserted.  The  yeas  and  nays  were  again  called  and 
the  motion  lost,  by  a vote  of  26  to  17. 

Mr.  Walker  moved  to  strike  out  the  limitation  of 
56  lbs.  per  bushel  on  salt  imported,  and  paying  a 
fixed  duty.  The  amendment  after  debate  was  re- 
jected by  a vote  of  24  to  17. 


Mr.  Benton  next  moved  to  insert  rock  salt  among 
the  free  articles.  This  was  debated  and  the  motion 
rejected. 

Other  motions  submitted  of  a like  character  were 
also  rejected. 

Mr.  Benton  then  proposed  a tax  upon  bank  notes, 
which  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Walker  proposed  a tax  upon  all  the  gold  and 
silver  made  in  the  country  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent, 
which  was  rejected  by  a vote  of  30  to  7. 

The  bill  was  then  reported  to  the  senate  and  order- 
ed to  a third  reading. 

Mr.  Evans  hoped  the  bill  would  now  be  read  a 
third  time. 

Mr.  Calhoun  expressed  a desire  to  be  heard  upon 
its  passage,  and  on  his  motion  the  senate  adjourned. 

August  5.  Mr.  Preston,  from  the  committee  on 
military  affairs  reported  the  bill  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  army  as  it  came  with  amendments  from 
the  house,  with  a recommendation  that  the  senate 
disagree  to  all  the  amendments  of  the  house  and  ask 
for  a committee  of  conference.  Mr.  P.  thought  it 
desirable  that  this  bill  should  be  before  the  committee 
of  conference  at  the  same  time  with  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  army.  The  present  bill  might 
be  considered  as  compromising  these  differences,  and 
hence  they  should  go  together.  The  report  was  con- 
curred in. 

The  revenue  bill  was  then  put  on  its  passage  when 
Mr.  Calhoan  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  at  length 
against  the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  Walker  moved  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
committee  of  finance,  with  instructions  to  strike  out 
the  tax  on  tea  and  coffee,  and  to  report  a tax  on  all 
articles  of  gold  and  silver  ware,  above  the  value  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  to  an  amount  that  would  re- 
place the  amount  derived  from  tea  and  coffee.  Mr. 
W.  briefly  supported  his  motion;  and  the  question 
having  been  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  it  was  decided 
in  the  negative,  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Cutli- 
bert,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts,  Sturgeon, 
Walker,  Williams,  Woodbury,  Young — 13. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Berrien,  Choate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Crittenden, 
Dayton,  Evans,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Mangum,  Mer- 
rick, Miller,  Phelps,  Preston,  Rives,  Simmons,  Smith, 
of  Ind.  Sprague,  Tallmadge,  White,  Woodbridge — 
26. 

Mr.  Benton  addressed  the  senate. 

Mr.  Evans  replied,  and  the  debate  was  further  kept 
up  by  Messrs.  Woodbury,  Evans,  Simmons,  and  others, 
when  the  question  was  taken  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill  and  decided  in  the  affirmative  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bales,  Bayard, 
Choate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Crittenden,  Dayton, 
Evans,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Mil- 
ler, Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Simmons,  Smith,  of 
Ind.  Sprague,  Tallmadge,  White,  Woodbridge — 25. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Buchanan, 
Calhoun,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  Graham,  King,  Linn, 
McRoberts,  Preston,  Rives,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Con- 
necticut, Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Wilcox,  Wil- 
liams, Woodbury,  Wright,  Young — 23. 

And  the  senate  adjourned  at  5 P.  M. 

August  6.  Mr.  Linn  at  an  early  hour  suggested 
that  the  bills  to  which  there  were  no  objections 
should  be  considered. 

Private  bills  were  then  taken  up,  considered,  and 
passed. 

The  bill  to  reorganize  the  navy  of  the  U.  States 
was  taken  up;  and,  after  having  been  amended,  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed.  This  bill  substitutes  bu- 
reaus for  the  navy  commissioners’  office.  Officers 
of  the  grade  of  captains  and  commanders  to  be  plac- 
ed at  the  head  of  the  bureaus. 

Mr.  Archer  said  that  the  whole  additional  cost 
would  be  somewhere  about  $19,000,  while,  from  the  ' 
showing  of  the  secretary  of  tne  navy,  the  saving  I 
would  amount  annually  to  from  700,000  to  $800,000.  I 

Mr.  Evans  presented  two  reports  from  the  com-  ! 
mittees  of  conference — one  in  relation  to  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  both  houses  on  the  amendments  to  j 
the  army  appropriation  bill,  and  the  other  in  relation 
to  those  on  the  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
army. 

The  committees  of  conference  had  agreed  upon 
recommending  the  reports,  by  which  it  would  be 
seen  that  every  thing  is  to  be  stricken  out  of  the  ap- 
propriation bill  touching  reorganization,  strictly  con- 
fining it  to  appropriations  for  the  service.  Some  al- 
terations, however,  were  to  be  made;  such  as  chang-  j 
ing  the  senate  amendment,  to  place  sixty  thousand  I 
dollars  of  the  appropriation  for  the  armories  at  the 
disposal  of  the  secretary  of  war,  for  the  purchase  of 
arms  not  manufactured  in  the  armories,  to  ten  thou- 
sand dollars;  and  adding  to  the  one  hundred  thousand 


dollars  appropriated  for  improvements  of  navigation 
on  the  western  waters,  thirty  thousand  dollars  for 
harbor  improvements  already  commenced,  and 
other  alterations  of  less  importance. 

Mr.  King  asked  what  was  done  about  the  civil  su- 
perintendents in  the  ordnance  department. 

Mr.  Evans  replied  that  the  subject  was  in  the  bill 
for  reorganizing  the  army,  not  in  the  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  Young  asked  what  changes  were  made  in  re- 
lation to  reductions  in  the  army? 

Mr.  Evans  said,  none  in  the  appropriation  bill,  fion 
which  every  thing  hut  appropriations  had  been  ex- 
cluded. The  alterations  and  reductions  in  the  army 
would  be  pointed  out  in  the  bill  to  reorganize  the 
army. 

The  report  in  relation  to  the  bill  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  army  was  then  read. 

Mr.  King  said  he  understood  the  civil  superintend- 
ents in  the  ordnance  department  were  to  be  restored. 

Mr.  Evans  said,  no;  the  military  superintendents 
were  restrained.  He  explained  the  modifications  of 
amendments  recommended  by  the  committees  of 
conference.  These  were  numerous;  but  the  most 
important  was  that  in  reference  to  the  second  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  which  is  to  be  continued  till  the 
4th  of  March  next,  and  then  converted  into  a rifle 
corps;  as  it  was  understood  the  aspect  of  affairs  on 
the  western  frontier  rendered  it  prudent  that  the 
mounted  regiment  should  be  kept  up  six  or  eight 
months  longer;  and  it  was  considered  its  conversion 
into  a rifle  corps  would  be  a great  protection  to  the 
western  border.  Another  change  would  be  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  men  in  each  company  to  forty. 
As  far  as  expense  was  concerned,  large  and  import- 
ant reductions  will  be  effected. 

Mr.  Evans  said  it  was  very  desirable  that  both 
these  bills  should  go  to  the  house  together,  as  the 
one  was  necessary  to  a full  understanding  of  the 
other. 

Mr.  Bales  replied  that  he  should  not  insist  on  a 
motion  to  postpone;  there  might  be  other  senators 
who  understood  the  matter;  but  it  struck  him  as  a 
hasty  disposition  of  a bill  when  so  many  changes 
would  be  the  result. 

The  report  was  concurred  in. 

The  bill  for  repairing  the  Pennsylvania  avenue, 
was  taken  up,  and  after  having  been  explained  and 
advocated  by  Mr.  Bayard,  was  read  a third  time  and 
passed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Archer,  the  bills  reported  from 
the  committee  on  naval  affairs  weremadethe  special 
orders  for  Monday  next. 

After  the  transaction  of  other  business,  the  senate 
adjourned. 

August  8.  A message  was  received  from  the  house 
of  representatives  announcing  the  passage  of  a joint 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  speaker  of  the  house 
and  the  presid  nt  of  the  senate  adjourn  their  respec- 
tive houses  sine  die  on  Monday  the  22d  August  next 
at  two  o’clock  P.  M. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Preston,  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  was  postponed  until  Monday  next,  and 
made  the  special  order  for  that  day. 

The  bill  making  appropriations  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  navy  pension  fund  was  then  taken  up; 
when — 

Mr.  White  moved  to  insert  a proviso,  that  if  any  of- 
ficer of  the  navy  or  marine  corps,  or  any  seaman  or 
marine,  shall  have  died  after  the  3d  of  March,  1837, 
and  his  widow  or  children  shall  have  been  placed  on 
the  pension  roll  prior  to  the  16th  of  August,  1841, 
and  were  entitled  to  receive  pensions,  they  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  same  as  well  after  as  before  tha 
present  session  of  congress. 

Mr.  Williams  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by 
striking  out  the  words  “as  well  after  as  before  the 
present  session  of  congress,”  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of “until  they  have  the  benefit  of  the  pension  fund  for  five 
years." 

This  motion  was  debated  by  Messrs.  Choate,  Smith, 
of  Connecticut,  Simmons  and  others. 

Mr.  Phelps  moved  to  suspend  the  further  conside- 
ration of  the  bill  until  to-morrow;  which  motion  pre- 
vailed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Archer,  the  senate  proceeded  to 
the  special  order,  being  the  bill  reported  from  the 
committee  on  naval  affairs. 

The  bill  respecting  furloughs  in  the  naval  service 
was  then  taken  up. 

Mr.  Bayard  explained  at  large  the  object  of  the 
hill,  which  was  to  enable  the  secretary  of  the  navy 
to  place  officers  on  furlough  without  their  consent. 

After  some  few  remarks  from  Messrs.  Calhoun, 
Bayard,  Archer,  Choate,  Woodbury  and  Williams,  the 
question  was  taken  on  the  amendment,  and  decided 
in  the  affirmative. 

The  bill  was  then  further  amended  so  as  to  reduce 
the  pay  of  officers  on  furlough  to  one-half;  and  the 
bill  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading. 
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The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  schools  of 
instruction  in  the  naval  service  of  the  U;  States. 

This  bill  led  to  a long  debate,  in  which  Messrs. 
Archer,  Williams , Simmons , Smith,  of  Conn.  King , 
Calhoun,  Buchanan,  Sevier,  and  others  took  - part; 
when  Mr.  Simmons  moved  to  limit  the  number  of 
schools  to  three  instead  of  five,  as  proposed  by  the 
original  bill. 

And  pending  the  discussion  on  this  amendment;  on  , 
motion  of  Mr.  Archer,  the  senate  adjourned. 

August  9.  A message  was  received  from  the 
president,  giving  a disclaimer  ol  any  executive  ap- 
proval of  reflections,  cast  upon  the  eharacter  of  the 
umpire  appointed  by  his  Prussian  majesty  pursuant 
to  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  of  the  11th  April,  1839,  contained  in  some 
of  the  communications  from  certain  claimants  laid 
before  the  senate  by  the  executive  on  June  13th. 

The  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  navy  pension 
fund,  and  after  modification  and  amendments  said 
bill  was  passed. 

The  biil  for  the  establishment  of  schools  of  in- 
struction in  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States 
was  taken  up,  modified,  and  amended  and  passed  by 
the  following  vote.* 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bayard,  Buchan- 
an, Calhoun,  Choate, Clayton,  Crafts,  Cuthbert,  Day- 
ton,  Evans,  King,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Rives, 
Sevier,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Sturgeon,  Walker,  Wil- 
liams, Woodbury,  Young — 23. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Smith,  of 
Connecticut,  Woodbridge — 5. 

The  bill  to  regulate  the  navy  ration,  and  the  bill 
to  regulate  the  pay  of  naval  engineers  and  the  num- 
ber of  professors  of  mathematics  was  taken  up, 
briefly  discussed  and  passed.  The  senate  adjourned. 

August  10.  Mr.  Calhoun  presented  three  memo- 
rials from  citizens  of  Gadsden  county,  in  Florida, 
asking  that  the  territory  may  be  admitted  into  the 
union  as  a state;  which  were  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  the  territories. 

The  senate  took  up  the  general  orders,  the  first  on 
the  calandar  being  “the  bill  to  extend  the  right  of 
pre-emption  to  certain  settlers  in  the  territory  of 
Iowa.” 

Mr.  Smif/t,  of  Indiana,  moved  to  lay  this  bill  on  the 
table,  with  a view  to  take  up  the  bill  from  the  house 
for  the  same  purpose,  which  was  a literal  copy  of  the 
senate  bill. 

The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  bill  from  the  house 
was  taken  up,  when  adebate  ensued,  in  which  Messrs. 
Smith,  of  Indiana,  Huntington,  Conrad,  Linn,  Walker, 
Benton,  McRoberts,  and  others  participated,  when  the 
question  was  taken  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative. 

The  bill  to  extend  the  time  within  which  the  du- 
ties on  certain  rail  road  iron  imported  by  the  stale  of 
Michigan,  being  laid  down  for  permanent  use,  may 
be  remitted,  was  put  on  its  third  reading;  when — 

A short  debate  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Buchanan, 
Porter,  Woodbridge,  and  others  participated.  The  bill 
was  passed. 

The  bill  from  the  house  to  regulate  the  mode  of 
taking  testimony  in  contested  elections,  was  read  a 
first  and  second  time  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
committee  on  the  judiciary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Archer,  the  senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  regulate  the  pay  and 
emoluments  of  pursers  and  warrant  officers  of  the 
navy. 

Mr.  King  opposed  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  the 
salaries  were  exorbitant  in  comparison  with  the  du- 
lies  &c. 

Mr.  Williams  sustained  the  bill,  declaring  the  du- 
ties of  a purser  to  be  arduous,  complex  and  diversi- 
fied, and  such  as  to  puzzle  the  most  experienced  of- 
ficers, and  hence  that  the  pay  should  be  adequate  to 
the  vast  responsibilities  of  the  station. 

And  after  some  further  remarks  from  Messrs. 
Choate,  Archer,  Calhoun,  and  others,  the  bill  was  or- 
dered to  a third  reading. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  augment  the  marine  corps. 

This  bill  was  debated  at  some  length  and  then  post- 
poned until  to-morrow. 

The  bill  to  authorise  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to 
contract  for  the  building  of  certain  steam  vessels  was 
taken  up. 

Mr.  Buchanan  said  we  had  bill  upon  bill  to  increase 
the  pay  and  to  augment  the  marine  corps,  and  now 


one  for  increasing  the  number  of  steamships,  and  at 
a time  when  there  was  no  money  in  the  treasury,  nor 
could  it  be  borrowed. 

Mr.  Cuthbert  spoke  of  the  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery, which  rendered  it  advisable  to  lay  the  bill 
on  the  table,  at  least  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Woodbridge  suggested  whether,  at  proper  time, 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  build  steam  vessels  for 
the  protection  of  our  commerce  on  the  lakes?  And, 
in  his  opinion,  steamers  of  the  size  contemplated  by 
the  bill  were  indispensable  in  that  quarter. 

Mr.  Archer  made  a brief  reply;  stating  that  he  co- 
incided with  the  gentleman  who  so  ably  represented 
Michigan,  that  the  class  of  vessels  referred  to  in  the 
bill  would  be  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  great 
and  growing  commerce  of  the  lakes,  as  well  as  to 
the  protection  of  that  region,  and  that,  necessary  as 
they  were  there,  they  were  still  more  indispensable 
to  the  commerce  of  the  gulf;  hut  in  consideration  of 
the  present  state  of  the  treasury,  he  would  move»to 
lay  the  bill  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Preston,  the  senate  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  executive  business; 
and  after  some  time  spent  therein,  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday,  August  3.  After  the  transaction  of 
minor  business,  the  house  resolved  itself  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  and  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  senate  bill,  “respecting  the  organization  of  the 
army  and  for  other  purposes.” 

The  pending  question  being  on  the  following  a- 
mendment  of  Mr.  Mason,  of  Ohio,  to  the  substitute 
amendment  (for  the  whole  bill)  of  Mr.  Cave  Johnson: 
“That  the  regiment  of  dragoons  authorized  to  be 
raised  and  organized  by  the  act  approved  May  23, 
1836,  be  disbanded  on  the  1st  day  of  October  next; 
and” — 

Mr.  Edwards,  of  Missouri,  addressed  the  commit- 
tee at  some  length  against  the  proposed  amendment. 
Mr.  Cave  Johnson  then  withdrew  his  amendment. 


there  it  would  end.  For  his  part  he  was  so  little  of 
a military  man  he  did  not  know  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  two.  Fie  supposed  that  the  dra- 
goons carried  a musket  and  the  other  a rifle.  ("A. 
voice: . “No,  the  dragoons  carry  carbines.”]  Well, 
then,  it  would  be  a rifle  instead  of  a carbine,  The 
president,  by  the  act  of  1838,  had  a.  discretionary 
power  to  convert  thi%2d  dragoons  either  into  mount- 
ed men  or  infantry.  Mr.  A.  would  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  they  would  be  mounted;  and  when  once 
that  was  done  no  change  could  be  made  without  a 
new  law.  So  that  the  whole  practical  result  of  abol- 
ishing the  dragoons — an  event  which  had  created 
such  intense  interest  in  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Black,)  as  soon  as  he  discovered  that  the  corps 
was  commanded  by  a Georgian- — would  be  to  substi- 
tute a mounted  corps  carrying  rifles,  for  a mounted 
corps  carrying  carbines. 

But  suppose  it  slfculd  be  otherwise,  and  the  presi- 
dent should  take  this  new  rifle  corps  in  part  from  the 
dragoons  and  in  part  from  the  8th  infantry,  with  a 
portion  of  the  officers  from  each,  throwing  them  to- 
gether into  one  hodge-podge,  it  would  be  a very  un- 
welcome office  for  the  executive  to  perform,  (and 
Mr.  A.  thought  he  had  quite  enough  of  that  sort  of 
business*  to  do  already- — certainly  to  please  others, 
even  if  he  pleased  himself.)  Mr.  A.  should  be  sor- 
ry to  see  the  question  raised  between  two  such  men 
as  col.  Twiggs  and  col.  Worth,  which  of  them  was 
the  more  meritorious  officer.  To  such  a compound 
corps,  half  dragoons  and  half  mounted  infantry,  Mr. 
A.  should  greatly  prefer  leaving  the  8th  infantry  as 
it  was:  then  we  should  have,  in  addition  to  the  army, 
as  established  by  the  act  of  1821,  one  regiment  of 
dragoons  and  one  of  infantry,  and  one  additional 
company  to  each  artillery  regiment.  This  would  add 
to  the  6,000  then  authorised  by  law  about  2,000 
more;  making  the  total  of  our  army  8,000  effective 
men.  He  was  not  disposed  to  use  the  retrenching 
knife  any  further  than  this. 

As  to  what  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Black)  so  vehemently  complained  of,  having  the  2d 


and  Mr.  A/ffson’s  amendment  fal'ing  also  with  it,  Mr.  d ons  disbanded  rather  than  the  1st,  it  was  no 
Mason  thereupon  renewed  his  amendment,  and  the  mafter  of  free  choice  with  Mr.  A.  The  2d  regiment 


question  being  taken,  it  was  adopted  by  yeas  68, 
noes  55. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  then  renewed  his  substitute 
amendment  for  the  bill,  modified  in  some  particulars, 
and  briefly  defended  it. 

Mr.  Granger  spoke  in  opposition  to  reduction. 

Mr.  Reynolds  spoke  in  favor  of  disbanding  the  se- 
cond regiment  of  dragoons. 

Mr.  Pendleton  spoke  in  opposition  thereto,  and  in 


had  been  created  on  the  condition  that  the  president 
might  disband  it;  that  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
original  act,  and  it  formed  one  of  the  grounds  on 
which  that  act  was  carried  through  the  house;  ob- 
jections were  removed  by  the  pledge  that  the  corps 
was  not  to  be  a permanent  addition  to  the  army.  The 
first  regiment  had  been  created  on  no  such  condition. 
Mr.  A.  here  adverted  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  regiment  had  been  established;  it  was  on 


conclusion,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  amendment,  theground  that  an  army  was  incomplete  and  inefficient 
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to  insert,  in  the  sixteenth  section  of  the  law  of  1838, 
(which  section  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Johnson  pro- 
poses to  exempt  from  repeal,)  after  the  provision 
that  all  enlistments  shall  be  for  five  years,  the  words 
“unless  sooner  discharged.” 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 


without  cavalry;  in  this  way  the  objection  to  the  ex- 
pense of  a mounted  corps  was  met  and  overcome. 

There  was  an  additional  reason  why  the  2d  regi- 
ment should  be  abolished,  if  any;  and  it  was  on  the 
ground  of  personal  equity  to  the  men  composing  the 
two.  Those  of  the  first  regiment  were  older  in  the 
service,  and  entitled,  therefore,  to  be  retained,  ac- 


And  the  question  recurring  on  the  amendment  of,  cording  to  the  principle  universally  prevailing  where 
Mr.  Johnson  as  amended.  _ I military  reductions  were  made.  That  principle  had 

Mr.  Charles  Brown  spoke  against  abolishing  the  j governed  the  action  of  congress  in  1821.  They  had 
office  of  commissary  general.  j then  two  major  generals;  it  was  resolved  there 

Mr.  Adams  was  glad  that  the  gentleman  from  Penn-  j should  be  but  one,  and  General  Brown  was  retained, 
sylvania  had  brought  forward  that  subject;  the  fea-  " 
ture  to  which  he  objected  was  one  of  the  features  in 


*This  bill  authorises  a transfer  to  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  of  one  fortification  or  military  post,  for  the  purpose 
of  a naval  school  for  such  things  as  pertain  to  naval 
service;  and  invests  the  secretary  of  the  navy  with  full 
powers  in  respect  of  course  of  study,  regulations,  teach 
ers,  &c.  The  officers  of  the  navy  engaged  in  the  school 
are  to  receive  the  same  pay,  &c.as  when  on  duty  at  sea, 
and  the  pupils  the  same  as  at  the  naval  asylum.  The 
school  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  fort  Monroe. 


the  bill  which,  with  others,  induced  Mr.  A.  not  to 
feel  favorable  to  its  adoption.  The  proposed  reor- 
ganization of  the  army  did  not  meet  Mr.  A’s  wishes: 
lie  believed  the  system  as  established  by  the  act  of 
1821  had  worked  well,  and  he  saw  no  reason  for 
changing  this  particular  part  of  it.  The  change  then 
made  in  regard  to  providing  the  clothing  of  the 
troops  Mr.  A.  had  always  considered  a great  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  A.  had  risen,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  say- 
ing a few  words  on  a different  subject,  he  meant  the 
reduction  of  the  army.  He  wished  to  propose  two 
or  three  amendments  to  that  which  had  been  brought 
forward  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  (Mr. 
Cave  Johnson.)  One  of  them  was  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  rank  and  file  in  each  company,  from  fifty,  as 
it  stood  in  the  bill,  to  42,  as  it  had  been  fixed  in  1821, 
and  as  it  had  been  calculated  for  in  the  army  appro- 
priation bill.  Such  a reduction  had  virtually  been 
voted  by  the  house  in  adopting  that  appropriation, 
and  he  wished  the  present  bill  accommodated  to  the 
other. 

As  a second  amendment,  he  desired  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  to  withdraw  that  portion  of  his  a- 
mendment  which  authorised  the  president  to  form  a 
regiment  of  mounted  riflemen  to  take  the  place  of 
the  2d  dragoons,  which  the  house  had  decided  should 
be  disbanded.  Should  that  amendment  prevail  Mr. 
A.  was  apprehensive  that  the  sole  effect  would  be 
a mere  change  of  name,  while  the  corps  remained 
substantially  the  same.  Instead  of  being  called  dra- 


goons they  would  be  called  mounted  riflemen,  and  | neous. 


I and  General  Jackson  was  dismissed,  simply  because 
General  Brown  was  the  senior  officer. 

Mr.  A.  was  actuated  by  no  feeling  towards  the 
commanders  of  either  of  the  two  corps,  or  the  other 
officers.  They  were  both  gallant,  faithful,  and  hon- 
orable men;  and  the  officers  of  both  regiments  were 
admirable  officers  in  all  respects.  Fie  was  governed 
solely  by  the  reasons  he  had  stated;  nor  could  he 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  any  injustice  would  be 
done  to  the  second  regiment  by  retaining  the  first  in 
service. 

In  reference  to  what  had  been  said  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pendleton,)  on  the  subject  of 
double  rations,  Mr.  A.  stated  an  amendment  he 
meant  to  bring  forward,  when  that  part  of  the  bill 
came  under  consideration,  the  nature  of  which  the 
reporter  could  not  distinctly  hear;  but  it  is  of  the  less 
consequence,  as  Mr.  Stanly  stated  that  the  military 
committee  had  precisely  the  same  amendment  pre- 
pared, and  would  offer  it  at  the  proper  time.  Mr.  A. 
was  satisfied,  and  hoped  it  would  be  agreed  to  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  C.  Johnson  replied  to  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Cushing  said  lie  felt  very  little  interest  in  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  bill.  He  supposed  that 
the  present  congress  had  its  destined  work  to  per- 
form, which  was  to  reduce  the  government  to  a state 
of  general  prostration,  so  that  there  might  devolve 
on  a new  administration  the  task  of  resuscitating  and 
restoring  it.  Mr.  C.  should  offer  no  further  opposi- 
tion to  any  bill  for  retrenchment  and  reform;  but  he 
could  not  sit  silent  and  suffer  it  to  be  inferred  that 
he  acquiesced  in  principles  he  deemed  most  erro- 
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It  was  to  him  immaterial  whether  this  was  called 
a bill  for  the  reorganization  or  the  disorganization  of 
the  army;  it  was  a bill,  at  all  events,  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  army;  and  he  stood  for  the  institutions  of 
the  country  as  they  had  received  them.  He  had  been 
told  that  “ standing  armies"  were  naturally  causes  of 
apprehension  in  free  republics;  and  the  argument 
thence  deduced  was,  that  our  army,  in  this  country, 
ought  to  be  reduced.  Mr.  C.  then  went  on  denying 
there  was  any  political  cause  to  dread  the  army,  and 
reprobated  the  opinion,  that  the  poverty  of  the  trea- 
sury was  a just  cause  for  its  reduction. 

Mr.  Tvland  spoke  in  opposition  to  devolving  the 
duties  of  the  commissasy  general  on  the  quarter- 
master’s department. 

Mr.  Stanly  spoke  in  reply  to  Mr.  C.  Johnson. 

The  hour  of  three  o’clock  arriving  the  committee 
rose  and  the  house  proceeded  to  vote  on  the  various 
amendments  offered,  and  after  progress  thereat,  ad- 
journed. 

Thursday,  Aug.  4.  Mr.  Cushing  submitted  a j 
bill  requiring  the  secretary  of  state  to  submit  an- 1 
Dually  a statement  of  all  the  changes  in  foreign  la-  J 
riffs  that  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  that  depart-  ] 
ment.  Referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  rela-  J 
tions. 

The  house  then  took  up  the  resolutions  offered  by 
Mr.  Cooper  on  the  29th  ult.  in  relation  to  the  refu- 
sal of  the  secretary  of  war  to  communicate  certain 
papers  called  for  by  a resolution  of  this  house. 

Kir.  Cushing  made  remarks  warmly  in  opposition 
to  the  resolutions  and  in  defence  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government.  Mr.  C.  spoke  until  he 
had  finished  his  hour  including  the  time  consumed 
when  the  subject  was  last  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Everett,  of  Vt.  addressed  the  house  in  con- 
tinuation, partly  in  reply  to  Mr.  Cushing  and  partly 
in  opposition  to  the  resolutions  reported  unless  amend-  ; 
ed.  He  did  not  regard  the  answer  of  the  secretary  j 
as  declining  to  furnish  the  information  sent  for. 

Mr.  Cooper,  of  Penn,  continued  the  debate.  He 
regarded  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of  war  as  post-  | 
tively  declining;  and  in  an  offensive  manner,  the  call 
of  the  house  for  information.  Mr.  C.  devoted  much 
of  his  speech  also  to  Mr.  Cushing.  He  did  not  re- 
gard the  precedents  cited  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mass,  as  applicable  to  the  case,  and  proceeded  at  | 
considerable  length  to  point  out  the  difference  in  the 
two  cases.  , 

Mr.  Cooper  spoke  until  the  expiration  of  the  morn- 
ing hour,  when  Mr.  Stanly  called  for  the  orders  of 
the  day. 

The  previous  question  on  the  bill  to  re-organize 
the  army  having  been  moved  and  sustained,  the  ques- 
tion was  upon  the  amendments  pending,  and  agreed 
upon  in  committee  of  the  whole.  The  second  regi- 
ment of  dragoons  was  struck  out  by  a vote  of  100  to 
69.  The  privates  in  each  company  of  the  older  re- 
giment were  reduced  from  50  to  42. 

The  military  superintendence  of  the  armories  at 
Springfield  and  Harper’s  Ferry  was  struck  out,  and 
the  clause  providing  for  the  civil  superintendence 
prevailed  by  a vote  of  103  to  77. 

The  next  amendment  voted  upon  by  yeas  and 
nays,  was  a proposition  to  strike  out  the  fifth  section 
of  the  bill.  This  was  lost  90  to  88.  The  next 
amendment  voted  upon  referred  to  the  rations,  and 
the  amendment  of  the  committee  was  lost.  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered  upon  the  passage  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Proffit,  of  Indiana.  The  vote  was  123  yeas 
to  62  nays. 

The  army  bill  having  been  disposed  of,  the  house 
resolved  itself  into  committee  and  took  into  conside- 
ration the  bill  to  regulate  the  taking  of  testimony  in 
cases  of  contested  elections,  and  after  much  discus- 
sion, the  committee  rose  and  reported  progress. 

A message  was  received  from  the  president  an- 
nouncing his  signature  to  the  navy  appropriation  bill. 
The  house  then  adjourned. 

Friday,  Aug.  5.  The  house  resumed  the  consi- 
deration of  the  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Cooper,  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs, 
calling  for  the  report  of  lieutenant  colonel  Hitch- 
cock from  the  executive. 

The  pending  question  being  on  the  following  sub- 
stitute amendment  of  Mr.  Everett: 

“ Resolved , That  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  in  his  letter  of  the  1st  June,  for  declin- 
ing to  comply  with  Ihc  resolution  of  this  house  of 
the  18th  of  May  last,  are  not  satisfactory  to  this 
house.” 

Mr.  Cooper  continued  his  remarks  in  support  of 
the  grounds  assumed  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
and  the  resolutions,  (until  cut  off  by  the  expiration 
of  the  allotted  hour). 

Before  closing  his  remarks,  Mr.  C.  asked  Mr.  Eve- 
rett to  suffer  the  two  first  resolutions  of  the  commit- 
tee to  stand,  and  to  let  his  resolution  displace  the 
third  resolution  only. 

Mr.  Everett  was  understood  not  to  assent. 


After  an  inquiry  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  to  the  effect! 
of  the  amendment — 

Mr.  Jidams,  during  the  residue  of  the  morning] 
hour,  submitted  a few  remarks,  in  which  he  was  un- , 
derstood  to  express  his  disposition  to  vote  for  the, 
amendment  of  Mr.  Everett — his  (Mr.  A’s)  desire  be- j 
ing  to  avoid  coming  in  direct  conflict,  so  far  as  was  I 
possible,  with  the  head  of  the  executive  power.  [ 
These  collisions,  he  remarked,  seemed  to  multiply, 
and  it  appeared  that  no  forbearance  on  the  part  of  ■ 
the  house  could  prevent  them.  He  responded  to  the  j 
idea  expressed  by  the  gentleman  fromVermont  (Mr.  I 
Everett)  that  there  was  no  absolute  necessity  for  a j 
collision  at  this  time;  because  although  he  (Mr.  A.) 
agreed  with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Cooper)  that,  in  substance,  the  answer  of  the  secre- 
tary of  war  was  a refusal  to  send  the  papers,  still 
there  was  a construction  to  be  given  to  it  which  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  had  seen  the  force  of  in 
offering  his  amendment — that  was,  that  the  answer 
was  not  to  be  considered  a refusal,  but  merely  asug- 
gestion  to  the  house  to  reconsider  the  necessity  of 
having  the  papers.  Mr.  A.  contended  urgently  that , 
the  house  had  a right  to  demand  papers,  without  as-  | 
signing  any  reason — the  fact  that  it  wanted  the  pa- 
pers in  order  to  discharge  its  high  duties  to  the  na- 
tion being  reason  sufficient. 

The  morning  hour  having  expired,  Mr.  Halsted 
called  for  the  orders  of  the  day. 

And  the  house  then  acted  upon  and  passed  nume- 
rous bills  of  the  private  calendar. 

Mr.  Randall,  of  Maryland,  gave  notice  of  a sub- 
stitute which  he  would  move  for  the  bill  to  authorise 
the  sale  of  the  stock  held  by  the  United  States  in 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  company,  when  that 
hillshould  be  taken  up.  The  substitute  w'aslaidon 
the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

[A  message  was  received  from  the  senate  by  As- 
bury  Dickens,  esq.,  their  secretary,  announcing  the 
passage  by  that  body  of  the  bill  from  the  house  “to 
provide  revenue  from  imports  and  to  change  and 
modify  existing  laws  imposing  duties  on  imports,  and 
for  other  purposes.”] 

Mr.  Stanly  moved  that  the  house  take  up  the  bill 
from  the  senate  “respecting  the  organization  of  the 
army  and  for  other  purposes,”  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  the  appointment  of  a committee  of  confe- 
rence on  the  disagreeing  votes. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Stanly  was  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  Stanly  then  moved  that  the  house  insist  on  its 
amendments  thereto,  and  appoint  a committee  of 
conference  to  meet  the  sommittee  of  the  senate,  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  houses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  house  adjourn- 
ed. 

Saturday,  Aug.  6.  The  resolution  in  relation  to 
calling  upon  the  executive  for  the  report  of  lieuten- 
ant colonel  Hitchcock  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Adams  took  the  floor,  held  over  from  yester- 
day morning,  and  inquired  of  the  speaker  what 
amount  of  time  he  had  remaining  to  address  the 
house  on  this  question? 

The  speaker.  Thirty-three  minutes. 

Mr.  Carulliers,  (Mr.  Adams  yielding  the  floor  for 
the  purpose)  gave  notice  of  an  amendment  he  in- 
tended to  move  to  the  substitute  resolution  moved  by 
Mr.  Everett  for  the  third  resolution  of  the  commit- 
tee, leaving  the  first  two  as  reported. 

Mr.  Adams  said  if  the  house  would  consent  to  go 
into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  un- 
ion and  take  up  the  house  bill  No.  57  to  provide  for 
satisfaction  of  claims  for  French  spoliations  prior  to 
1800  he  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  them,  and 
would  postpone  until  Monday  the  remainder  of  his 
remarks  on  this  subject.  He  would  state  to  the 
house,  without  going  into  particulars,  that  incidents 
might  occur  between  this  day  and  Monday  morning 
at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  this  house,  which 
would  abridge,  very  considerably,  what  he  had  to 
say;  and,  if  that  should  be  the  case,  the  house  would 
be  relieved  evenfrom  the  Ihirty-three  minutes  which 
he  had  at  this  time.  Mr.  A.  therefore  moved  logo 
into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  un- 
ion to  take  up  the  bill  relating  to  these  claims. 

The  house  refused. 

Mr.  Adams  then  resumed  the  floor,  and  proceeded 
with  his  remarks. 

The  reason  why  Mr.  A.  was  desirous  of  postpon- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  subject  till  Monday 
morning  arose  from  the  very  unpleasant  nature  and 
character — unpleasant  to  him,  and  he  thought  very 
likely  unpleasant  to  this  house — of  the  observations 
he  felt  himself  called  on,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
as  a representative  of  the  people  in  this  hall,  to 
make.  It  was  no  ordinary  occasion  which  could  re- 
quire of  him  the  discharge  of  this  duty  As  the 
foundation  of  it,  referring  to  some  of  the  observa- 
tions he  had  yesterday  made,,  he  would  read  a part 
of  the  report  af  a speech  made  by  his  colleague  over 
the  way,  (Mr.  Cushing),  within  a few  days,  in  this 


house.  It  was  in  this  form  as  reported  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer, and,  so  far  as  his  recollection  went,  it  was 
reported  correctly:  It  staled  the  principal  point  on 

which  he  should  dwell,  as  he  had  heard  it  from  the 
lips  of  hi3  colleague.  Mr.  A.  then  read  the  fol- 
lowing: 

“Mr.  Cushing  said  he  felt  very  little  interest  in  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  bill.  He  supposed  that 
the  present  congress  had  its  destined  work  to  per- 
form, which  was  to  reduce  the  government  to  a state 
of  general  prostration,  so  that  there  might  devolve 
on  a new  administration  the  task  of  resuscitating  and 
restoring  it.  Mr.  C.  should  offer  no  further  opposi- 
tion to  any  bill  for  retrenchment  and  reform;  but  he 
could  not  sit  silent  am%uffer  it  to  be  inferred  that  he 
acquiesced  in  principles  he  deemed  most  erroneous. 

“It  was  to  him  immaterial  whether  this  was  called 
a bill  for  the  re-organization  or  the  disorganization 
of  the  army;  it  was  a bill,  at  all  events,  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  army;  and  he  stood  for  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country  as  they  had  received  them.” 

Mr.  Adams  continued.  And  it  was  immaterial  to 
him  (Mr.  Cushing)  whether  a bill  which  had  receiv- 
ed the  sanction  of  a large  majority,  establishing  a 
principle  repeatedly  discussed  and  debated  here,  and 
always  with  an  increasing  majority  for  the  princi- 
ples of  this  bill — il  was  immaterial  to  him  whether 
it  was  for  the  reorganization  or  the  disorganization 
of  the  army;  and  he  stood  in  opposition  to  this  course 

— to  this  destiny  of  the  congress  of  the  U.  States 

for  the  institutions  of  the  country,  including 

Mr.  Bowne  rose  to  a question  of  order. 

Mr.  Adams  wished  to  be  allowed  the  minutes  tak- 
en from  him  by  any  pointof  order  that  was  raised. 

Mr.  Bowne  made  the  point  of  order  that  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Adams  were  not  confined  to  the  ques- 
tion under  consideration.  The  speech  to  which  this 
was  a reply  was  made  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
and  he  understood  the  speaker  to  have  decided  but  a 
few  days  since,  with  reference  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Adams),  in  another  case,  that  it 
was  out  of  order  in  the  house  to  reply  to  a speech 
delivered  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

The  speaker.  1 hat  was  the  decision  of  the  chair. 

Mr.  Cushing  hoped  that  no  point  of  order  would 
be  made,  for  his  colleague  might  bring  it  about  by 
supposing  a case,  and  Mr.  C.  preferred  that  the  re- 
ply should  be  direct,  with  the  understanding  and 
hope  that  he  might  have  the  privilege  of  replying. 
There  was  nothing  in  this  (Mr.  C.  was  understood  To 
say)  that  he  was  not  willing  to  meet. 

After  some  further  conversation  on  the  point  of 
order — 

Mr.  Adams  continued.  Whether  the  observation 
that  the  congress  of  the  United  States  must  proceed 
| and  accomplish  its  destiny,  which  was  the  prostra- 
tion of  the  government,  to  be  restored  by  a future 
administration,  belonged,  or  was  relevant  to  the 
question  whether  a regiment  of  dragoons  should  be 
reduced  in  the  army  or  not,  he  would  leave  for  this 
house  and  the  country  to  determine. 

To  that  position,  and  not  to  its  special  application 
to  the  question  then  immediately  before  the  house, 
it  was  that  Mr.  A.  felt  himself  called  on  to  make 
some  reply.  That  position  applied  to  the  question 
directly  before  them  as  much  as  it  did  to  the  ques- 
tion then  before  the  house,  and  therefore  whatever 
he  might  say  to  it  was  as  perfectly  relevant  to  this 
question  as  it  was  on  the  question  itself  on  which 
his  colleague  had  spoken,  for  they  were  engaged 
now  in  another  of  those  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
this  congress  by  which — according  to  the  estimation 
of  his  colleague,  which  he  was  willing  to  meet  as  a 
member  of  this  house — the  destiny  of  this  congress 
was  to  be  completed  in  the  prostration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  to  be  restored  hereafter 
by  a more  virtuous  administration. 

When  Mr.  A.  had  heard  his  colleague  make  that 
declaration,  their  was  in  the  pain  which  it  inflicted 
on  him  only  one  consolation,  and  that  was  that  if 
his  colleague’s  views  were  now  correct,  and  had 
been  at  that  time,  the  glorious  restoring  administra- 
tion would  have  the  benefit  of  his  assistance  un- 
doubtedly, with  all  the  powers  of  his  mind.  That 
was  some  consolation  to  Mr.  A.  if  we  were  to  go 
to  ruin,  if  the  course  pursued  by  this  congress  was 
to  accomplish  the  prostration  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  his  colleague  who  had  then  and 
at  many  other  times  entered  his  formal  protest  against 
every  act  of  this  congress  which  could  constitute 
that  conduct  by  which  I he  destiny  of  the  congress 
was  to  be  accomplished,  would  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  it  had  always  been  against  his  di- 
rect and  earnest  remonstrance;  and  of  course  if  the 
people  of  this  union  were  to  be  reduced  to  that  state 
of  distress  and  misery  which  was  to  be  inflicted  on 
them  by  this  congress,  to  whom  could  they  look  to 
restore  that  prosperity  and  glory  which  his  colleague 
foresaw  it  was  the  destiny  of  this  congress  to  pros- 
trate, but  to  hint  and  to  those  who  worked  with  him? 
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But  this  was  but  one  single  sentence  of  what  his 
colleague,  with  three  or  four  other  members  of  this 
house,  had  maintained  from  the  time  when  the  first 
controversy  and  dissension  took  place  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  department  of  this  govern- 
ment at  the  extra  session.  On  the  first  dawning  of 
the  discord  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  this  government,  which  had  already 
proceeded  so  far  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the 
prostration  of  which  his  colleague  spoke,  Mr.  A. 
thought  that  his  colleagne  had  stated  in  this  house 
that,  whatever  other  gentlemen  might  choose,  he 
was  for  supporting  the  administration  of  John  Tyler, 
and  he  must  say  that  most  faithfully  had  that  pro- 
mise been  carried  into  effect  at  this  time.  The  ad- 
ministration of  John  Tyler,  s*  far  as  it  had  been  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
Union,  had  been  fully  supported  by  his  colleague 
down  to  this  declaration;  and  in  the  course  of  that 
discussion  which  had  arisen  and  made  so  much  pro- 
gress in  this  country,  his  colleague,  at  repeated 
times,  had  declared  himself  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
executive  power,  and  in  opposition  to  that  congress 
whose  destiny  he  had  now  so  fatally  premised. 

But  there  was  a question  of  some  importance  to 
this  house,  of  importance  to  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  of  importance — infinite  importance  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States;  whether  the  view 
taken  by  his  colleague  of  this  contest  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  authorities  was  correct: 
whether  in  all  the  divisions  that  had  taken  place  and 
were  now  multiplying  from  day  to  day,  the  congress 
had  been  wrong  and  the  head  of  the  executive  de- 
partment right?  That  was  a point  Mr.  A.  meant  to 
meet,  and  as  his  colleague  was  ready  to  meet  any 
objections  to  his  course  and  to  the  principles  laid 
down  by  him,  Mr.  A.  trusted  that  he  would  justify 
himself  and  the  executive  against  the  congress  of  the 
United  States.  They  all  knew  that  in  every  servile 
press  the  executive  could  command,  by  power  of  pa- 
tronage or  any  other  power,  this  declamation  against 
congress  had  been  uniform  and  reiterated  from  the 
time  that  the  dissension  first  disclosed  itself. 

It  was  not  his  province  to  defend  the  congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  most  especially  not  to  defend 
generally  this  house.  In  this  house,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  other — for  he  had  nothing  to  complain  of  the 
other — there  had  been  proceedings  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  this  house  from  the  commencement  of 
the  extra  session  of  congress,  and  more  than  once 
during  the  present  session,  which  he  could  not  defend 
or  justify.  He  hoped  the  time  would  come  when 
the  house  would  see  the  propriety  of  reviewing  some 
of  those  acts;  but  he  could  say,  and  did  say  now,  in 
his  place,  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  congress  of  the  U. 
Stales  that  had  ever  existed  had  done  more  for  the 
people  than  the  present  existing  congress  of  the  U. 
States.  [Cries  of  “good!”]  None  had  existed  which 
had  done  more  justice  to  the  nation,  or  more  justice 
to  private  claimants,  as  the  labors  of  yesterday  alone 
would  show.  The  present  congress,  in  his  estima- 
tion, had  done  all  that  could  be  done  to  restore 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  which  was  suffering 
under  the  consequences  of  previous  legislation  and 
administration.  One  of  the  most  material  and  indis- 
pensable measures,  in  his  opinion,  for  the  restoration 
of  the  credit,  of  the  honor,  and  of  the  glory  of  this 
country,  was  the  establishment  of  a national  bank 
by  two  several  acts  of  this  congress  that  had  been 
achieved,  and  achieved  against  the  most  formidable 
opposition,  and  opposition  which  alone  could  have 
justified  the  executive  in  arresting  the  beneficial  ope- 
ration of  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  Twice 
had  it  been  repeated,  and  twice  had  it  been  arrest- 
ed by  the  executive  hand.  This  congress  of  the 
United  States  had  accomplished  a bankrupt  law,  re- 
lieving the  misery  and  distress  of  thousands  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands;  and  now  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  at  a time  when,  by  delay,  which  he 
would  not  impute  to  any  individual  or  to  any  party, 
a day  had  nearly  come  after  which  no  revenue  could 
be  collected  from  imports  by  the  country,  congress 
had  passed  an  act  providing  for  that  state  of  things, 
and  delay  for  a time,  until  the  final  deliberations  on 
the  subject  should  be  consummated,  the  arrival  of 
that  state  of  the  treasury  in  which  no  revenue  could 
be  collected  by  law. 

That  measure  had  been  blasted  like  the  other,  and 
now,  at  this  moment — this  very  day — this  congress 
had  passed  another  act,  which,  if  the  gentleman  at 
the  other  end  of  the  avenue  would  only  sign  with 
his  name,  my  word  for  it  (said  Mr.  A.)  the  prospe- 
rity of  this  country,  the  credit  of  the  %ountry  will 
be  restored,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  after  that 
not  a dollar  will  it  cost  you  to  raise  not  only  twelve 
millions,  but  thirty  millions  by  loan  if  you  want  it. 
Yes,  and  these  measures,  taken  together,  accomplish, 
in  my  opinion,  the  great  principles  on  which  the  pre- 
sent administration  was  brought  into  power.  Even 
now — and  that  was  the  reason  why  he  had  wished  to 


postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the  question 
till  Monday — the  simple  signature  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States  to  a bill  sent  him  this  day, 
would  operate  like  a charm,  and,  together  with  the 
settlement  of  the  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  se- 
curing the  peace  of  the  country — these  two  mea- 
sures together,  take  his  word  for  it,  were  enough  to 
restore  the  prosperity  of  the  country  even  at  this 
hour,  and  the  effect  of  it  would  be  felt  within  four 
and  twenty  hours  after  the  signature  should  take 
place. 

This  was  his  opinion  of  the  present  congress.  He 
would  add  one  measure  more  not  yet  consummated: 
he  meant  that  of  the  reduction  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  establishing  and  settling  the  principle 
that  the  army  is  not  a permanent  institution  of  this 
country,  but  that  it  is  only  a necessary  evil,  to  be 
maintained  only  in  consequence  of  necessity  for  the 
protection  of  the  country.  The  settlement  of  that 
principle,  let  it  be  in  what  manner  it  might  as  a 
question  between  this  and  the  other  branch  of  the 
legislature — the  settlement  of  that  principle,  the  for- 
mal and  deliberate  decision  of  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  that  when  the  army  is  no  longer  ne- 
cessary, either  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  that  mo- 
ment the  portion  of  it  not  indispensably  necessary 
must  be  reduced,  was  of  great  importance  at  any 
time,  and  of  infinitely  more  importance  at  present; 
because,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  from 
every  thing  they  knew  of  the  principles  of  this'  ad- 
ministration, its  policy  was  directly  the  reverse,  as 
was  evident,  not  only  from  the  proposals  sent  here 
by  the  military  heads  of  departments,  the  secretaries 
of  war  and  of  the  navy,  hut  even  by  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  executive  himself;  and  among  the  prin- 
ciples which  Mr.  A.  wished  his  colleague  to  revise, 
and  which  he  had  undertaken  to  insist  on,  was  that 
which  he  had  now  asserted,  that  the  army  was  one 
of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  to  be  preserved 
abstractly,  without  inquiry  as  to  the  necessity  of  its 
existence  at  all,  or  of  its  existence  in  amount. 

Mr.  A.  feared  that  he  should  get  through  his  dime 
without  having  an  opportunity  of  presenting  the  ideas 
he  wished  to  do.  The  error  of  his  colleague  was  the 
error  of  the  executive  head  himself.  He  had  met 
with  the  misfortune  which  befell  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land. Mr.  A.  had  read  the  .history  of  the  reign  of 
; Charles  I.,  and  he  found,  in  repeated  instances,  that 
the  author  (who  was  partial  to  him)  said  that  in  the 
controversies  he  had  had  with  the  legislative  power, 
which  finally  terminated  on  the  scaffold  on  his  part, 
that  his  error  was  in  conceiving  that  he  was  an  ab- 
solute sovereign.  He  was  full  of  conscience,  a very 
religious  man;  but  he  thought  himself  to  be  the  su- 
preme ruler  of  the  country  over  which  he  was  king, 
and  that  mistake  was  at  the  foundation  of  all  his  mis- 
fortunes as  well  as  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  nation. 
The  mistake  of  his  colleague,  and  of  the  executive 
ruler  himself,  was  that  he  was  a branch  of  the  legis- 
lative power.  His  colleague  had  repeated  a number 
of  times  that  the  president  was  a co-ordinate,  inde- 
pendent branch  of  that  power.  Mr.  A.  had  here  a 
letter  in  which  that  principle  was  asserted  by  the 
president  himself.  This  letter  was  published  and 
not  disavowed.  The  whole  of  it  he  would  not  read. 
He  intended  to  have  made  some  other  observations 
on  it,  but  this  was  the  point  to  which  he  would  refer. 

Mr.  A.  then  read  from  the  letter  of  the  president 
as  follows:  “Executive  dictation!  I repel  the  im- 

putation. I would  gladly  harmonize  with  congress 
in  the  enactment  of  such  measures,  if  the  majority 
v/ould  permit  me.”  What  is  that?  asked  Mr.  A.  If 
they  would  permit  him!  How?  by  doing  just  what  he 
thought  proper.  It  was  precisely  the  case  of  one 
gentleman  out  of  twelve  on  a jury,  who  declared  that 
he  had  never  met  in  his  life  eleven  such  obstinate 
men.  The  president  would  harmonize  with  the  ma- 
jority if  the  majority  would  do  just  what  he  told 
them!  That  was  the  substance  of  the  whole  letter 
repelling  the  charge  of  dictation.  But  to  proceed 
with  the  letter:  “Most  gladly  would  I approve  any 

bill  having  revenue  for  its  object,  and  the  protection 
of  manufacturing  industry  as  its  incident,  which 
should  be  presented  to  me  unconnected  with  matters 
having  no  necessary  affiliation,  and  which  are  only 
calculated  to  embarrass  the  executive  action.”  That 
was  the  president’s  opinion,  but  it  was  merely  a beg- 
ging of  the  question.  The  president  would  harmo- 
nize with  them  if  they  would  harmonize  with  him— 
if  they  would  do  what  he  told  them  to  do! 

But  something  further:  “Each  branch  of  the  go- 

vernment is  independent  of  every  other.”  There 
was  the  precise  error  (said  Mr.  A.)  of  his  colleague, 
that  the  executive  was  independent  of  the  congress 
of  the  United  States.  No  more  outrageous  principle 
to  the  true  intent  of  the  constitution  of  the  country 
could  be  laid  down  than  that.  The  executive  was 
not  independent,  and  heaven  forbid  that  the  day 
should  ever  come  when  either  can  dictate  to  the 
other! 


Now  (continued  Mr.  A.)  that  this  house  had  the 
power  to  dictate  to  the  executive,  was  true  in  the 
very  nature  of  it,  because  it  was  a legislative  power. 
Legislation  was  dictation;  the  house  had  the  power 
to  dictate  to  the  executive,  and  he  had  no  power  to 
dictate  to  it  otherwise  than  in  the  qualified  veto.  Mr. 
A.  further  read  from  the  letter  of  the  president  as 
follows:  “The  constitution  never  designed  that  the 

executive  should  be  a mere  cipher;”  [That  was  true, 
no  doubt,  said  Mr.  A.  Laughter  and  a voice:  “There 
has  been  a practical  mistake,  for  a cipher  is  presi- 
dent;”] “on  the  contrary,  it  denies  to  congress  the 
right  to  pass  any  law  without  his  approval.”  Was 
ever  any  thing  pretended  so  monstrous,  asked  Mr.  A. 
as  that  the  constitution  denied  to  congress  the  right 
to  pass  any  law  without  the  president’s  approval? — 
Did  not  the  constitution  expressly  say  that  if  they 
sent  the  president  a bill  and  he  did  not  return  it  in 
ten  days,  it  was  a law  just  as  much  as  if  he  had  sign- 
ed it?  How,  then,  was  it  possible  for  the  president 
to  say  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  pass  a law  with- 
out his  approval?  He  left  out  of  view  the  provision 
that  a bill  could  he  passed,  not  only  without  the  pre- 
sident’s approval,  but  against  his  disapproval.  There 
was  no  possible  sense  in  which  the  words  quoted 
were  true.  Was  it  possible  that  the  executive  of 
this  country  could  assert  a principle  more  directly 
destructive  to  the  interests  of  the  people  themselves? 
It  was  a direct  assertion  of  the  same  power  which  is 
enjoyed  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain;  an  absolute 
negative  on  the  laws  of  congress.  It  might  be  said 
of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  although  he  never  ex- 
ercised that  power,  that  the  parliament  could  pass 
no  law  without  his  approval. 

Mr.  A.’s  hour  here  expired,  and  he  resumed  his 
seat. 

Mr.  Proffit  followed  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts in  reply,  and  had  not  concluded,  when  the 
speaker  announced  the  expiration  of  the  morning 
hour. 

The  house  then,  after  transacting  private  business, 
adjourned. 

Monday,  August  8.  Mr.  Mason,  of  Ohio,  offered 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives,  (the  senate 
concurring  tiierein),  that  the  president  of  the  senate 
and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  be 
directed  to  close  the  present  session  of  congress  by 
an  adjournment  of  their  respective  houses  on  Mon- 
day, the  23d  day  of  August  instant,  at  2 o’clock  P. 
M.  of  that  day. 

Mr.  M.  demanded  the  previous  question.  And 
there  was  a second.  And  the  main  question  (on  the 
resolution)  was  ordered;  and,  being  taken,  the  reso- 
lution was  adopted. 

[Mr.  Wm.  Cost  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  presented 
the  following  memorial,  signed  by  a large  number  of 
farmers,  mechanics,  merchants,  lawyers  and  laboring 
men  of  Pennsylvania,  which  fully  and  clearly  ex- 
plains their  views  upon  a great  national  measure  of 
relief  to  the  government,  the  states,  and  the  people, 
as  follows: 

To  the  honorable  the  senate  and 

house  of  representatives  of  the  U.  States: 

The  subscribers,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
resident  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  by  this  memo- 
rial respectfully  represent:  That,  although  our  na- 

tion is  in  full  possession  of  health,  peace,  and  abun- 
dant harvests,  we  are  far  from  the  enjoyment  of  that 
happiness  which  is  the  only  proper  object  of  enlight- 
ened legislation.  Our  present  distress  arises  from 
the  non-fulfdment  of  contracts ; extending  from  those 
of  some  of  our  most  important  sovereign  states  down 
to  the  smallest  engagements  of  obscure  individuals; 
and  this  by  no  means  through  lack  of  value  in  posses- 
sion, bu!  from  want  of  that  in  which  said  obligations 
are  dischargeable,  viz.  ready  money.  And  we  de- 
clare it  as  our  firm  belief,  before  God  and  our  coun- 
try, that  honest  debts  cannot  be  paid — noble  industry 
is  turned  idle — private  faith  is  broken  up — and  pub- 
lic credit  is  perishing — solely  for  want  ot  a proper 
currency. 

A sufficient  currency  we  cannot  have  by  coin;  a 
sound  currency  we  caimot  have  without  a proper  ba- 
sis; this  basis  may  be  found  in  the  due  appropriation 
of  a small  portion  of  the  immense  and  unvalued  na- 
tional domain. 

The  public  lands  now  unsold  have  been  estimated, 
at  government  price,  to  be  worth  $2,000,000,1)00:  we 
ask  for  the  present  anticipation  of  only  one-tenth 
part  of  this  vast  property,  by  the  creation  of  two 
hundred  millions  of  national  stock,  at  such  interest 
as  shall  at  once  command  capital  at  par;  and  the  im- 
mediate distribution  of  this  stock  among  the  states, 
territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  an  equi- 
table allotment,  viz. 

For  each  senator  one  million;  this  will  appropriate 
fifty-two  millions — leaving  the  balance  to  be  divided 
on  "the  basis  of  representation,  as  follows:  assuming 
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a representative  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  one 
also  lor  each  of  the  territories,  we  shall  have  $600,- 
000  for  each  representative,  and  a fractional  balance 
of  the  whole  of  $400,000,  which  balance  might  be 
divided  equally  between  the  three  territories  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  allotment  would  then 


stand  thus: 

District  of  Columbia 

700,000 

Florida  - * - 

- 700,000 

Wisconsin  - 

700,000 

Iowa  - 

- 700,000 

Michigan  - 

2,600,000 

Arkansas  - 

- 2,600,000 

Maine  ... 

6,800,000 

New  Hampshire 

- 5,000,000 

Vermont  ... 

5,000,000 

Massachusetts 

- 9,200,000 

Rhode  Island 

3,200,000 

Connecticut 

- 5,600,000 

New  York  - 

26,000,000 

New  Jersey 

- 5,600,000 

Pennsylvania 

18,800,000 

Delaware  - - - 

- 2,600,000 

Maryland  ... 

6,800,000 

Virginia  ... 

- 14,600,000 

North  Carolina  - 

9,800,000 

South  Carolina 

- 7,400,000 

Georgia  ... 

7,400,000 

Kentucky 

- 9,800,000 

Tennessee  ... 

9,800,000 

Ohio  - 

- 13,400,000 

Louisiana  ... 

3,800,000 

Alabama  - 

- 5,000,000 

Indiana  ... 

6,200,000 

Illinois  - 

- 3,800,000 

Mississippi  - - - 

3,200,000 

Missouri  - - - 

- 3.200,000, 

200,000,000 

In  order  to  secure  full  confidence  in  the  above  as 
an  investment,  we  recommend  an  unconditional  pledg- 
ing of  the  avails  of  actual  sales  of  the  public  lands 
for  the  regular  redemption  of  this  stock,  and  a suffi- 
cient increase  of  duties  on  foreign  merchandise  to 
ensure  payment  of  the  interest  with  rigorous  punctu- 
ality]. 

(in  motion  of  Mr.  Halslcd , the  house  resolved  it- 
self into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
union,  (Mr.  Briggs,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  chair,) 
and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  regulate 
the  taking  of  testimony  in  cases  of  contested  elections 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  pending  question  being  on  the  motion  to  strike 
out  the  first  section  of  the  bill — 

And  the  question  being  taken,  the  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

Various  amendments  were  proposed  and  discussed 
until  one  o'clock,  when  the  committee  commenced 
action  upon  them  aud  the  bill  as  modified  and  amen- 
ded was  reported  to  the  house  and  finally  passed  by  a 
vote  of  99  to  82. 

Mr.  Stanly,  from  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreements  between  the  two  houses  on  the  bill 
to  reorganize  the  army,  made  a report,  which  he  ac- 
companied by  some  explanatory  remarks. 

Mr.  S.  said  that  the  committee  had  recommended 
the  retaining  of  the  second  regiment  of  dragoons,  but 
that  after  the  4th  of  March  next  it  be  dismounted 
and  converted  into  a hide  corps.  He  dwelt  on  the 
importance  of  retd  ining  a force  of  that  description  on 
the  frontier;  and  as  to  the  horses  and  equipments, 
they  might  be  disposed  of  on  government  account. 

The  committee  recommended,  in  the  next  place, 
to  reduce  the  number  of  privates  in  each  company  of 
the  artillery  and  infantry  regiments  to  forty-two. 

3.  To  allow  the  re-enlistment  of  non-commission- 
ed officers,  so  as  to  preserve  more  pertcctly  the  or- 
ganization of  the  army. 

4.  In  regard  to  the  national  armories,  the  commit- 
tee proposed  to  retain  the  military  superintendents  at 
present  appointed;  but,  at  the  sametime,  to  retain  all 
the  valuable  amendments  of  Mr.  Calhoun  as  to  the 
reduction  of  salaries  in  those  establishments.  The 
committee  had  also  recommended  the  abolition  of 
the  offices  of  twenty  military  storekeepers. 

The  first  legislation  atfecling  the  “peace  establish- 
ment” after  the  reduction  of  the  army  at  the  close  of 
the  war  with  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  act  of 
March,  1815,  is  found  in  the  act  entitled  “an  act  for 
organizing  the  general  staff,  and  making  further  pro- 
vision for  the  army,”  approved  April  24,  1816.  By 
the  fifth  section  of  this  act,  which  makes  provision 
for  the  purchasing  department,  “as  many  military 
storekeepers  as  the  service  may  require,  whose  sala- 
ries shall  be  regulated  by  the  secretary  of  war,  ac- 
cording to  the  duty  they  may  perform,”  were  autho- 
rised. The  proviso  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  act 
required  that  they  be  submitted  to  the  senate  for 
their  confirmation,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  officers 
of  the  army. 


The  next  legislation  on  the  subiect.  will  be  found 
in  the  ninth  section  of  the  act  entitled  “an  act  to  re- 
duce and  fix  the  military  peace  establishment  of  the 
United  States,”  approved  March  2,  1821;  “and  that 
there  shall  be  one  commissary  of  purchases  and  two 
military  storekeepers,  to  be  attached  to  the  purchas- 
ing department;”  and  the  said  act  of  March  2,  1821, 
furnishes  the  only  authority  for  appointing  storekeep- 
ers of  any  description  whatever. 

The  twenty-three  storekeepers,  over  and  above  the 
two, under  the  act  of  1821,  are  now  in  service  with- 
out the  sanction  of  law  or  necessary  implication. — 
Nor  do  the  requirements  of  the  service  demand  such 
agents.  When  the  ordnance  department  was  nearly 
doubled  in  1838,  it  was  expressly  understood  that 
storekeepers  would  nqt  afterwards  be  required. 

Both  committees,  with  the  evidence  before  them, 
thought  these  officers  unnecessary,  and  unauthorised 
by  law. 

5.  Besides  the  two  surgeons  and  ten  assistant  sur- 
geons already  dismissed  in  the  bill,  the  committee 
had  recommended  the  dismissal  of  one  inspector  ge- 
neral. 

6.  The  committee  recommend  that  the  senate 
agree  to  all  the  amendments  of  the  house  reducing 
extra  allowances. 

He  expressed  his  hope  that  the  compromise  thus 
agreed  upon  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Cave  Johnson ) on  one  hand,  and 
his  friend  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Calhoun ) on  the 
other.  He  believed  this  was  as  great  a reduction  of 
the  army  as  could  be  effected;  and  he  feared  that,  be- 
fore six  or  eight  months,  gentlemen  who  pressed  this 
measure  to  this  point  would  see  cause  deeply  to  re- 
gret what  they  had  gone. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
reorganization  of  the  army,  and  also  the  report  of 
the  committee,  of  conference  on  the  appropriation  for 
the  army  were  then  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the 
subject  postponed  until  to-morrow. 

Territorial  bills  were  then  taken  up  and  the  two 
following  were  passed,  viz: 

A bill  erecting  a new  land  district  in  Florida  to  be 
called  the  district  of  Alachua. 

A bill  to  pay  the  Iowa  militia  called  out  in  the  dis- 
pute on  the  boundary  line  between  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri. 

A bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Florida  militia  muster- 
ed into  the  service  of  the  United  States  in  the  years 
1839  and  1840: 

Provided,  That  it  shall  be  satisfactorily  proved  that 
the  aforesaid  officers  and  companies  had  been  called 
into  service  under  the  authority  given  by  the  war  de- 
partment to  Gov.  Call  in  March  and  August,  1839. 

The  bill  fixing  the  boundary  line  between  Missouri 
and  Iowa. 

Mr.  Andrews,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following: 
Resolved,  That  the  resolution  of  this  house  in  rela- 
tion to  the  bon.  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  passed  March 
21st,  A.  D.  1842,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  rescin- 
ded. 

Mr.  Mallory  and  other  gentlemen  objected. 

The  speaker  said,  this  being  resolution  day,  and  the 
call  resting  still  with  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  resolu- 
tion was  in  order. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  moved  that  the  resolution  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  Andrews,  of  Ohio, demanded  the  yeas  and  nays. 
A motion  was  made  that  the  house  adjourn,  which 
prevailing  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  August  9.  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Johnson  asked 
leave  to  present  a memorial  signed  by  a number  of 
respectable  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  in  relation  to 
state  debts,  and  a system  of  measures  proposed  to  be 
adopted  in  relation  thereto. 

The  memorial  having  been  read,  Mr.  Johnson  mov- 
ed that  it  be  referred  to  a select  committee.  Mr. 
C.  Johnson  moved  that  the  whole  subject  be  laid  on 
the  table.  By  a vote  of  116  yeas,  to  16  nays,  it  was 
laid  on  the  table.  The  following  gentlemen  voted 
in  the  negative,  viz: 

Adams,  .1.  Cooper,  Gentry,  Giddings,  Granger,  J. 
R.  Ingersoll,  James,  W.  C.  Johnson,  J.  P.  Kennedy, 
McKennan,  T.  F.  Marshall,  Maxwell,  Maynard, 
Saltonstall,  Toland,  Thomas  W.  Williams — 16. 

The  bill  and  report  of  the  committee  on  confer- 
ence on  the  army  appropriation  bill  was  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Fillmore,  committed  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  house.  The  bill  for  the  re-organization  of 
the  army  was  on  motion  of  Mr.  Stanly  also  commit- 
ted to  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

The  house  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Cooper,  in  respect  to 
the  demand  for  information  from  the  executive  in 
general,  and  in  the  specific  case  of  Lt.  Hitchcock’s 
reports  on  the  affairs  of  the  Cherokee  nation. 

Mr.  Cushing  obtained  the  floor,  and  had  commen- 
ced his  remarks  when  a message  was  received  from 
the  president.  The  subject  was  the  laid  over,  and 
the  veto  message  (see  page  371,)  was  read. 


The  readingof  the  message  having  been  concluded, 
Mr.  Fillmore  rose  and  said  that  the  message  was 
one  of  too  much  importance  to  be  acted  on  until  it 
had  been  printed.  He  Imped,  therefore,  that  the 
house  would  consent  to  the  motion  he  was  about  to 
make,  that  the  message  be  entered  on  the  journal  as 
prescribed  by  the  constitution,  and  that  it  be  printed, 
and  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  be 
postponed  until  another  day.  It  was  unnecessary  to 
specify  to-morrow;  but  (hearing  several  suggestions 
to  that  effect)  Mr.  F.  said  if  gentlemen  were  dispos- 
ed to  say  to-morrow,  he  had  no  objection  to  put  his 
motion  in  that  form.  The  question  on  the  demand 
for  the  previous  question  was  then  taken,  and  there 
was  a second. 

And  the  main  question  was  ordered,  and,  being 
taken,  the  message  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
the  further  consideration  thereof  was  postponed  until  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Stanly  offered  the  following  resolution: 
Resolved,  That  all  debate  in  committee  of  the 
whole  house  on  the  state  of  the  Union  on  Senate  bill 
No.  283,  and  the  amendments  pending  thereto,  being 
a bill  for  the  re-organization  of  the  army,  shall  cease 
at  4 o’clock  this  day,  when  the  committee  shall  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  pending  amendments,  or  such  as 
may  be  offered  in  pursuance  of  the  rules,  and  then 
report  the  same  to  the  house.  The  resolution  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  C.  J ■ Ingersoll  rose  and  said  he  gave  notice 
that  he  would  at  an  early  day  ask  leave  to  introduce 
a bill — [which  is  in  the  following  words: 

A bill  to  provide  revenue  from  imports. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  Stales  of  America  in  congress  assembled. 
That,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  same 
duties  upon  imports  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid,  under  the  same  laws,  rules,  and  regulations, 
which  were  levied,  collected,  and  paid  between  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1838,  and  the  last  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1839,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved 
2d  March,  1833,  entitled  “an  act  to  modify  the  act 
of  the  14th  of  July,  1832,  and  all  other  acts  impos- 
ing duties  on  imports.” 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  on  the  im- 
portation of  all  the  articles  made  subject  to  a duly 
of  twenty  percent,  ad  valorem  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  entitled  “an  act  relating  to  duties  and 
drawbacks,”  approved  September  11,  1841,  there 
shall  hereafter  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a duty 
of  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  except  upon  rail  road 
iron,  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty 
as  bar  or  bolt  iron  of  similar  manufacture  under  the 
first  section  of  this  act;  but  nothing  herein  contain- 
ed shall  be  so  construed  as  to  deprive  any  state  or 
incorporated  company  which  shall  have  imported 
rail  road  iron  prior  to  the  3d  day  of  March  next  of 
the  benefit  and  advantages  secured  to  them  respec- 
tively by  the  proviso  to  the  fifth  section  of  the  said 
act  relating  to  duties  and  drawbacks.] 

The  reading  of  the  bill  was  called  for;  but,  objec- 
tion being  made,  it  was  not  read. 

The  house,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Stanly,  resolved  itself 
into  committee  of  the  whole  and  resumed  the  consi- 
deration of  the  bill  “respecting  the  organization  of 
the  army  and  for  other  purposes,”  and  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  thereon. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  addressed  the  commit- 
tee in  opposition  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference. 

Mr.  Fessenden  replied  to  Mr.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Adams  said  that  he  would  vote  for  adopting 
the  bill  of  the  committee  of  conference  though  it 
was  far  from  being  acceptable  to  him  as  it  seemed  to 
be  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine,  (Mr.  Fessenden.) 
The  principle  in  the  bill  was  retrenchment  and  re- 
duction, and  though  they  were  but  slight,  yet  to  ob- 
tain that  principle  he  must  take  what  he  could  get. 
He  considered  this  act  as  one  of  the  most  important 
acts  ever  passed  by  the  congress  of  the  United  States 
by  the  establishment  of  that  principle,  the  principle 
of  reduction  instead  of  the  principle  of  increase  of 
the  army.  Mr.  A.  felt  it  important  that  this  bill 
should  pass  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  now  present- 
ed— far  more  important  than  that  it  should  fail.  He 
was  not  without  his  fears  that  if  it  failed  entirely, 
the  result  would  he  that  nothing  would  be  done  but 
an  appropriation  for  the  army  without  any  reduction 
at  all;  for  if  this  bill  was  lost  by  the  refusal  of  the 
house  to  concur  with  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference,  which  he  believed  the  senate  had  alrea- 
dy adopted,  he  did  not  sec  but  the  prospect  was  that 
this  bill  would  fail  entirely.  If  it  was  lost,  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  army  still  remained 
to  be  acted  on;  and  then  on  that,  if  they  disagreed  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference,  which 
was  conformable  to  the  report  in  this  case,  they 
would  be  reduced  to  the  alternative,  either  of  pass- 
ing the  appropriation  bill  without  the  provisos  which 
had  been  introduced  into  it,  and  which  when  for  ihe 
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reduction  of  the  army,  or  of  losing  the  hill  entirely; 
and  although  he  did  not  think  that  even  in  that  case 
the  responsibility  would  rest  on  this  house  alone,  yet 
it  would  rest  between  this  house  and  the  senate,  and 
at  this  time,  above  all  things  in  the  world,  he  was 
opposed  to  such  a disagreement  between  the  two 
houses  of  congress  as  to  effedt  the  loss  of  such  a bill 
as  that.  We  had  discord — too  much  discord  alrea- 
dy, in  the  government  of  the  United  States.  The 
two  houses  of  congress  were  now  brought  to  an  is- 
sue with  the  executive  power,  the  result  of  which  in 
future  time  he  trembled  to  look  at. 

He  believed  that  it  had  been  entirely  out  of  the 
power  of  the  two  houses  to  avoid  it,  and  that  they 
were  under  no  responsibility  whatever  for  this  diffe- 
rence; but  while  they  were  laboring,  and  while  their 
constituents  were  laboring  under  the  sufferings  which 
that  brought  on  them,  it  would  be  a very  great  ag- 
gravation to  that  state  of  things  if  the  two  houses  of 
the  legislature — on  whom,  and  on  whose  firmness  at 
this  moment,  he  believed  that  the  future  destinies  of 
this  Union  depended — should  cease  to  harmonize. 
He  believed  that  the  existence  of  this  Union  depen- 
ded on  the  continuance  of  harmony  between  this 
house  and  the  other  house  of  congress  at  this  time. 

Mr.  A.  had  said  that  it  was  with  great  unwilling- 
ness that  he  should  assent  to  the  continuance  of  this 
second  regiment  of  dragoons  under  its  metamorpho- 
sis into  a dismounted  rifle  regiment,  because  he  per- 
sisted iri  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  at  alt  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  w’estern  frontier  or  of  any 
other  part  of  the  union,  but  he  might  possibly  be 
mistaken  in  this  respect.  He  would  hope  that  at  the 
next  session  of  congress  this  principle — now  settled 
as  it  would  be  by  this  passage  of  this  bill— that  the 
army  was  to  be  reduced  to  the  utmost  extent,  so  far 
as  absolute  public  necessity  would  admit,  instead  of 
being  increased  ad  libitum,  not  to  say  ad  infinitum, 
would  not  be  disturbed. 

Mr.  A.  said  this  because  he  understood  that  the 
system  of  administration  of  the  present  executive  of 
the  United  States  wa9  in  a great  measure  based  on 
contrary  principles  he  meant  the  principles  of  in- 
creasing the  army  as  well  as  the  navy,  with  the  re- 
commendations for  which  this  session  of  congress  I 
commenced,  and  which  Mr.  A.  confessed  alarmed 
him.  When  he  had  seen  the  recommendation  in  the  j 
message  of  the  president  himself;  when  he  had  seen  [ 
the  propositions  and  recommendations  of  the  secreta- 
ry of  war  and  the  secretary  of  the  navy;  when  he 
had  seen  an  estimate  from  the  treasury  department, 
falling  far  short  of  the  propositions  made  by  these  I 
two  military  chiefs  of  the  departments,  amount  to 
five  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars  for  the  estimate  ■ 
of  the  expenses  of  the  present  year;  and  when  he 
saw  that  if  the  plan  of  the  propositions  of  these  two 
military  chiefs  should  be  carried  into  execution,  not 
five  and  twenty — no,  nor  fifty  millions  of  dollars, 
would  meet  the  expenditures  of  the  present  year, 
and  that  too  when  all  on  all  sides  were  calling  for 
retrenchment  and  reform;  when  he  had  seen  the  ut- 
ter inconsistency  of  the  administration,  which  pro- 
fessed to  go  for  a retrenchment  and  reduction  of  ex- 
penditures, coupled  with  a proposition  for  raising  an 
army  and  navy,  the  least  effect  of  which  would  be 
to  double  the  expenditure  of  the  present  quarter; 
and  when  he  had  seen  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  session  a blustering  and  bully  ing  tone  assumed  to 
other  nations,  great  and  small— a craving  Jehu-like 
disposition  for  war— he  had  been  alarmed,  and  on 
the  perusal  of  the  very  first  indications  of  what  was 
to  be  the  foreign  and  internal  policy  ol  this  admin- 
istration, had  declared  that  when  the  military  appro- 
priations should  come  into  this  house  he  would  show 
what  was  his  opinion  of  the  system,  and  what  the 
system  ought  to  be. 

With  this  external  system  of  bullying  foreign  na- 
tions and  threatening  war  to  them  without  stint  and 
without  mercy,  was  coupled  another  portentous  pre- 
tence of  the  head  of  the  present  administration,  that 
he  was  a co-ordinate  branch  of  the  legislature,  and 
that  congress  could  pass  no  actor  law  without  him; 
and  expressions  of  contempt,  not  against  a party  but 
against  congress,  were  promulgated  to  the  world,  at 
the  same  time  they  were  to  be  treated  with  the  con- 
stitutional president’s  objections  to  every  important 
bill  which  should  be  brought  before  him  for  his  ac- 
tion; and  when  constitutional  objections  could  not  be 
brought,  something  as  an  equivalent,  utterly  uncon- 
stitutional, was  to  be  produced,  vrz,  the  signature  of 
a bill,  together  with  the  objections  against  it! 

Now,  in  reference  to  this  bill,  and  to  all  its  parts, 
it  was  on  Mr.  A’s  part  a determined  opposition  to 
these  principles,  on  which  lie  understood  the  present 
executive  administration  of  the  government  was 
founded,  (and  among  these  that  which  of  all  others 
required  the  direct  adverse  action  of  this  and  the 
other  house  of  congress  was  this  very  bill),  that  in- 
duced him  to  the  support  of  this  measure.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  they  could  in  any  shape  or  manner  es-  1 


' tablish,  by  the  authority  of  congress,  and  that  in  de- 
! fiance  of  the  wishes  or  desires  or  purposes  of  the  ex- 
ecutive administration,  the  direct  contrary  principle, 
that  the  armed  force  of  this  country  was  not  to  be 
: increased  when  the  necessities  of  the  country  by 
| which  it  had  been  raised  no  longer  existed,  but  that 
j it  was  to  be  reduced,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  them 
to  settle  this  principle.  He  considered  it  settled  by 
( this  bill;  and,  therefore,  although  these  concessions 
j to  the  senate  would  very  much  impair  in  his  mind 
the  extent  to  which  the  principle  was  established  by 
I this  bill,  and  although  it  would  have  been  far  more 
! agreeable  to  him  if  it  had  been  carried  on  in  the  old 
J established  principle  of  this  country,  which  he  would 
j repeat  again,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  opinion  of 
his  colleague,  was,  that  a standing  army  was  ab- 
j stractly  to  be  considered  as  an.object  of  abhorrence 
to  the  people  of  this  union,  and  that  whenever  it 
could  be  reduced,  and  there  was  not  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  its  continuance,  it  must  be  reduced,  that 
they  might  have  the  athanasia  of  an  army;  not- 
withstanding these  considerations,  he  should  vote  for 
the  bill  as  now  agreed  on  by  the  committee  of  con- 
ference of  the  two  houses. 

Mr.  A.  would  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  consideration  of  this  combination  of  ideas  and 
principles — to  the  president  of  the  United  States  as- 
suming that  he  had  the  power  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain;  that  he  was  a branch  of  the  legislative  pow- 
er, co-ordinate  and  independent,  and  liable  to  no 
dictation  from  the  legislature:  and  not  only  assum- 
ing that  principle,  but  carrying  it  into  effect  as  far  as 
was  in  his  power  by  the  constitution,  and  further  by 
doing  that  which  the  constitution  did  not  authorize 
or  warrant  him  to  do,  and  to  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments under  him  threatening  war  with  foreign  na- 
tions, calling  on  the  country  to  increase  its  arma- 
ments, to  increase  its  naval  force  and  its  army,  and 
adopting  a tone  of  negotiation  with  regard  to  foreign 
powers  as  if  purposely  intended  to  provoke  them  to 
war. 

Mr.  A.  believed  that  the  army  and  navy  bills,  for 
additional  expenditures  and  additional  armaments  to 
those  which  were  estimated,  were  all  the  produc- 
tions of  that  same  spirit,  and  that  they  were  brought 
forward  here  and  in  the  other  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture perhaps  by  gentlemen  who  had  not  sufficiently 
considered  what  that  great  system  was  of  which 
these  were  to  be  parts.  He  hoped  that  we  should 
hear  no  more  of  them  during  the  present  session  or 
at  the  next  session  of  congress.  The  fundamental 
error  in  them  and  in  the  head  of  the  executive  was 
that  same  assumption  of  the  power  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  of  being  an  independent  co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  legislature.  They  had  heretofore  had 
sofne  discussion  on  the  subject  as  to  the  division  of 
powers  between  the  legislature  and  the  executive, 
and  on  that  occasion  Mr.  A.  had  stated  to  the  house 
what  he  considered  the  difference  between  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  president  of  the  U.  States, 
and  the  principle  by  which  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
sider the  president  of  the  United  States  as  a co-ordi- 
nate branch  of  the  legislature.  His  colleague  (Mr. 
Cushing ) had  referred  to  certain  papers  in  the  Fede- 
ralist, written  by  Mr.  Madison,  on  this  subject  of  ihe 
division  of  powers  between  the  legislature  and  the 
executive.  This  opinion,  like  all  the  other  opinions 
of  the  illustrious  writer  of  these  numbers,  was  un- 
doubtedly of  weight,  but  he  had  observed  in  these 
papers  that  it  was  supposed  that  Montesquieu  was 
the  first  author  or  principal  expounder  of  these  dif- 
ferences, and  Montesquieu  alone  was  quoted.  It  was 
a very  remarkable  fact  that  no  notice  at  all  was  ta- 
ken of  Locke,  who  preceded  Montesquieu  thirty  or 
forty  years,  and  who  was  really  the  expounder  of  this 
principle  of  the  difference  between  the  legislative 
and  the  executive  power,  and  it  was  from  him  that 
Montesquieu  took  every  thing  that  he  had  said  on 
the  subject.  Here  was  a treatise  by  Locke  on  civil 
government  written  and  published  thirty  or  forty 
years  before  Montesquieu  wrote. 

[From  this  work,  and  from  Montesquieu’s  writings 
on  the  different  forms  of  government,  the  distinction 
between  the  executive  and  legislative  powers,  &c. 
Mr.  A.  read  copious  extracts,  which  the  reporter 
has  not  before  him,  and  into  which  time  does  not 
permit  him  to  enter.] 

Mr.  A.  continued.  He  must  be  permitted  to  say 
and  repeat  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  that  would  warrant  the  assump- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  president  of  the  United  States 
of  a co-ordinate  power  in  the  making  of  laws  with 
congress,  and  therefore  that  the  principle  assumed 
by  the  present  head  of  the  executive  was  totally  un- 
founded, and  was  not  to  be  tolerated  by  this  nation. 
As  he  had  before  observed,  when  he  had  seen  all  this, 
and  put  it  all  together,  he  had  become  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  on  this 
congress  to  withstand  the  principle  thus  assumed, 
and  prepare  to  resist  it,  and  to  defend  the  liberties 
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of  the  country  against  it;  and  when  he  had  seen  it, 
in  its  consequences,  connected  with  this  system  of 
conducting  foreign  affairs,  driving  the  union  into 
a war  which  would  prove  its  ruin,  he  had  felt  him- 
self called  on,  as  one  member  of  this  house,  to  take 
his  part  in  endeavoring  to  stay  the  progress  of  these 
principles. 

If  he  might  be  permitted  to  reply  to  the  remarks 
which  his  colleague  (Mr.  Cushing),  had  thought  pro- 
per to  make  with  reference  to  him,  he  would  repeat 
that  when  this  subject  was  before  the  house  the  last 
time,  after  hearing  the  grave  charge,  not  against  a 
party,  but  against  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
he  did  not  think  it  was  for  him  to  sit  silent  here  un- 
der it.  He  took  to  himself  a portion  of  that  charge, 
and  considered  it  a charge  of  an  aggravating,  crimi- 
nal nature.  To  be  sure,  it  was  a perfect  safe  thing 
to  charge  bodies  of  men  with  heinous  crimes  under 
that  sort  of  protection  which  the  principle  gave,  that 
what  applied  to  numbers  indiscriminately  applies  to 
no  one  in  particular;  but  if  it  was  true  that  the  “des- 
tiny” of  this  congress  was  to  lay  prostrate  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  and  if  it  was  true  that  con- 
gress had  been  the  cause  of  that  prostration,  which 
was  to  be  completed,  Mr.  A.  must  take  his  share  of 
it;  and  if  he  did  not  take  his  share  of  that  charge  of 
high  crime  against  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
he  should  feel  himself  called  on  in  common  justice 
to  that  congress — to  the  majority  of  the  two  houses 
of  congress,  whose  measures  according  to  the  opin- 
ion of  his  colleague,  had  brought  and  were  bringing 
this  country  to  a state  of  prostration,  to  come  to 
their  defence.  Had  his  colleague  fully  considered 
the  nature  of  this  charge,  and  that  although  it  was 
made  on  the  whole  body,  there  was  not  one  of  them 
who  had  constitued  the  majority  by  which  the  great 
acts  of  this  congress  had  been  pasted  could  be  ex- 
empt from  it?  He  asked  his  colleague  whether  he 
would  rise  in  his  place  and  charge  ahy  one  member 
of  this  or  the  other  house  of  congress  with  pro- 
ducing and  designing  what  he  had  charged  to  them 
as  a body?  If  he  did  not,  he  would  ask  him  whe- 
ther he  could  here,  in  the  face  of  this  nation  and 
of  the  world,  get  up  and  charge  them  all  with 
that  which  he  dared  not  to  impute  to  any  one  indivi- 
dual? 

This  charge,  too,  was  made  from  all  the  venal 
presses  of  this  country  that  were  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  executive  head.  It  had  also  been  made 
by  the  executive  head  himself  more  than  once  in 
private  communication  to  individuals.  Mr.  A.  said 
that  every  individual  of  the  majority  which  had 
passed  the  acts  thus  described,  and  thus  quali- 
fied by  his  colleague,  was  bound  to  consider  it  as 
a charge  on  himself;  and  he  would  ask  where  was 
the  justification  of  his  colleague  for  making  such  a 
charge? 

His  colleague  had  said  something  this  morning 
about  the  depravity  arising  from  party  spirit.  Did 
he  mean  to  say  that  this  party  spirit  or  this  prostra- 
tion was  to  be  attributed  to  the  majority  who  passed 
the  acts,  or  that  it  was  to  be  shared  by  the  majority 
who  resisted  and  opposed  them?  Would  his  colleague 
get  up  here  and  and  say  that  of  the  two  hundred  and 
forty  members  of  this  house  there  was  one  more 
criminal  than  another;  that  there  was  one  who  had 
any  influence  in  this  house  whose  private  life  was 
not  as  respectable  as  his  own?  Would  he  get  up  and 
say  that  there  was  a member  of  this  majority  who 
wilfully  and  knowingly  had  pursued  a course  which 
must  end  in  the  prostration  of  the  government  of 
this  country?  If  he  would  not  say  it  of  an  indi- 
vidual, why  had  he  said  it  of  a number  taken  to- 
gether, to  the  nation  and  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
world? 

The  majority  and  the  minority  here  differed  in  opi- 
nion on  subjects  of  vast  public  importance — on  mat- 
ters, perhaps,  involving  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
and  the  support  of  the  institutions  of  the  nation;  but 
who  was  lo  be  the  judge  which  of  the  two  parties 
was  the  right  and  which  the  wrong  one.  Mr.  A. 
differed  from  a large  portion  of  this  house  on  almost 
every  question  that  came  up  before  them,  but  on  his 
honor  as  a man  there  was  not  a man  against  whom 
he  would  make  the  charge  his  colleague  had  made. 
He  might  hold  the  opinion  that  their  voles  tended  to 
measures  which  would  produce  that  prostration,  but 
he  would  not  say  of  the  minority  compounded,  or  of 
any  single  individual,  that  it  was  part  of  his  destiny, 
and  that  he  was  pursuing  a course  of  policy  which 
would  terminate  naturally  and  necessarily  in  the  pros- 
tration of  the  government  of  the  country.  In  all 
criminal  charges  it  was  the  intention  which  consti- 
tuted crime.  God  forbid  that  he  should  ever  charge 
any  individual  member  of  this  house  with  an  inten- 
tion to  prostrate  this  government  or  the  liberties  of 
the  people;  and  if  it  could  not  be  said  of  the  minority, 
by  what  right  could  it  be  of  the  majority? 

They  had  had  a paper  read  to  them  to-day  in  which 
.it  was  stated  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  there  was 
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a majority  in  both  houses  of  congress  fora  bill  which  lie  was  not  going  to  do.  He  knew  that  by  refusing 
had  been  solemnly  sent  to  the  "president,  with,  per-  | he  should  expose  himself  to  imputations.  This  was 
haps,  m re  deliberation  than  any  other  had  receiv-  a day  of  imputations;  no  man  could  pursue  on  inde- 
ed. Mr.  A.  would  not  say  that  the  destiny  of  the  pendent  course  and  not  expose  himself  to  suspicion.  ! 
writer  of  that  paper  was  to  end  in  the  prostration  of  j Mr.  J.  Campbell  hoped  the  report  of  the  conferring 
the  government  of  this  country — no;  as  little  as  Mr.  I committee  would  not  be  concurred  in,  and  if  it  was, 
A.  approved  of  his  course,  as  much  as  he  disapprov-  i he  would  insist  upon  the  point  of  order  whether  they 
ed  of  all  his  acts  in  which  he  had  come  in  collision  ! had  not  transcended  their  authority  by  not  confining 


with  the  legislative  power,  to  which  he  was  respon- 
sible, Mr.  A.  would  not  say  that  of  him.  Mr.  A. 
believed  that  if  he  had  his  w'ay  it  would  end  in  the 
prostration  of  this  government  and  of  the  liberty  of 
the  country,  but  still  he  relied  on  the  majority  of  this 
very  congress,  and  he  relied  on  the  beneficence  of  a 
superior  being  who  could  draw  good  out  of  evil,  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the 
peopie  of  this  country;  and  much  as  he  believed  the 
president  had  been  mistaken  and  misled,  Mr.  A. 
would  not  give  up  the  hope  that  still  there  was 
an  escape  for  the  people  of  this  country  from  the 
evils  which  the  president’s  power,  constitutional  or 
assumed 

The  hour  here  expired,  and  Mr.  A.  resumed  his 
seat. 

Mr.  Marshall  considered  the  military  storekeepers 
as  essential  officers  in  peace  as  well  as  war,  whose 
services  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  and  who  had 
existed  since  1793.  Mr.  Rl.  thought  that  Mr.  Jldams' 
argument  had  been  that  as  an  act  of  opposition  to 
the  president,  the  army  ought  to  be  destroyed.  He 
himself  would  not  legislate  on  any  such  principle. — 
If  the  country  did  require  an  army,  and  the  order 
and  well  being  of  that  army  required  certain  classes 
of  officers  to  attend  to  its  management  and  control, 
he  went  for  retaining  such  officers  notwithstanding 
that  the  appointment  of  them  might  rest  in  the  hands 
of  the  president.  This  president  had  nearly  three 
years  yet  to  preside  over  the  country;  and  if  the  le- 
gislative branch  was  to  go  on  in  the  way  it  was  now 
going,  and  the  executive  was  to  continue  to  act  in 
the  way  he  was  now  acting — if  they  were  both  to 
contend  with  each  other  in  doing  all  the  harm  to  the 
country  that  they  possibly  could,  the  Lord  deliver 
the  country  from  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  both!  Our  condition  was  strange  and  pe- 
rilous, and  would  be  so  for  three  years  ahead:  this  he 
knew  perfectly  well:  but  so  far  as  the  legislative 
power  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  M.  it  should  be  used  as 
the  real  good  of  the  country  might  require,  he  cared 
not  how  far  the  president  might  misuse  the  power 
confided  to  him. 

There  were  differences  between  Mr.  M.  and  that 
gentleman,  and  the  great  mass 'of  the  party  with 
which  he  acted,  touching  the  increase  both  of  the 
army  and  navy;  but  it  u ould  do  no  good  to  state 
them,  and  he  should  not  say  a word  on  the  matter. 
Could  he  have  his  own  desire,  he  should  like  to  see 
our  navy  enlarged  very  greatly,  in  a manner  worthy 
of  that  extension  of  its  power  which  the  nation  was 
destined  to  make,  and  ought  to  make;  but  that  sub- 
ject was  not  now  in  debate. 

In  regard  to  the  abolition  of  these  twenty  pay- 
masters, he  was  against  it;  and  he  planted  himself 
on  the  nature  of  the  thing,  on  example  and  experi- 
ence; on  the  opinions  of  the  department,  and  of  the 
most  experienced  military  men;  and  on  the  belief 
that  in  their  course  on  this  subject  the  committee  of 
conlerence  had  been  entirely  mistaken.  In  cutting 
away  excrescences,  let  us  be  careful  that  we  did  not 
cut  into  vital  parts,  and  wound  and  weaken,,  if  not 
destroy  them. 

This  congress,  be  was  fully  aware,  had  yet  to  meet 
a dreadful  contest  before  the  people.  He  should  be 
with  them  in  that  contest;  he  had  enough  of  the  es- 
prit de  corps  in  him  for  that;  but  they  should  be  cau- 
tious how  they  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  con- 
test. The  charge  would  be  made  against  them  that 
they  had  tried  to  beard  John  Tyler,  and  could  not 
do  it;  and  that  then  they  turned  round,  and  in  a spirit 
of  factious  opposition  devoted  their  whole  effort  to 
crippling,  and  embarrassing,  and  “heading”  him,  with 
a view  to  make  him  odious  before  the  people — to 
disgrace,  and  still  further  to  dishonor  in  the  public 
estimation  a chief  magistrate  whom  no  man  had  any, 
the  remotest,  idea  of  ever  making  chief  magistrate 
again.  This  would  be  the  charge  they  would  have 
to  meet;  and  they  ought  not  to  lake  any  step  which 
might  appear  to  strengthen  it.  Mr.  M.  entertained 
no  disrespect  for  the  president;  he  pitied  his  condi- 
tion from  the  very  bottom  of  his  soul;  his  position 
was  eminently  difficult  and  dangerous. 

Mr.  M.  had  never  recognised  John  Tyler  as  the 
real  enemy  they  had  to  contend  with:  far  from  it. 
And  he  was  not  going  to  retrench  twenty  useful  pub- 
lic officers,  for  tiic  sake  eitherof  saving  some  §30, U00 
to  the  treasury,  or  to  retrench  the  patronage  of  John 
Tyler.  It  seemed  to  him  a matter  to  be  looked  into 
before  they  cousented  to  take  such  a step.  They 
ought  to  discriminate:  it  might  be  proper  to  dispense 
with  somepbut  as  to  acting  in  this  way,  it  was  what 


themselves  to  the  subject  of  the  disagreeing  votes  of  i 
the  two  houses.  J 

Mr.  Calhoun  expressed  the  same  hope  and  dwelled  , 
again  upon  the  subject  of  the  armories,  and  of  civil 
in  preference  to  military  superintendance. 

The  hour  of  four  having  arrived,  the  committee, 
in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  this 
morning,  proceeded  to  vote. 

Mr.  Everelt  rose  and  moved  that  the  committee 
disagree  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference, 
and  recommended  to  the  house  the  appointment  of 
another  committee  of  conference. 

Tellers  were  appointed,  and  the  vote  stood  ayes 
91,  noes  not  counted. 

So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Everett  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  the  com- 
mittee rose  and  reported  accordingly. 

And  the  question  being  taken  the  house  concurred 
in  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  of  the  whole 
on  the  state  of  the  union. 

So  the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference  was 
disagreed  to,  and  the  appointment,  of  another  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  part  of  this  house  was 
ordered. 

Mr.  Pendleton  rose  and  inquired  of  the  speaker 
whether  any  notice  had  been  given  of  a motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  in  relation  to  the  final  adjourn- 
ment of  congress? 

Before  the  speaker  had  replied — 

Mr.  Roosevelt  r ise  and  said  that  he  now  gave  no- 
tice of  that  motion. 

And  it  was  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

Mr.  McKay  rose  and  gave  notice  of  a motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  bill  for  the  payment 
of  the  Florida  militia  had  yesterday  been  passed. 

Ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

The  house  resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  (Mr.  ,/.  C.  Clark,  of 
New  York,  in  the  chair.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McKennan,  the  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  sites  for  marine  hospitals  on  the 
western  waters  was  taken  up,  considered,  and,  after 
debate,  was  laid  aside  to  be  reported. 

The  committee  rose  and  reported,  arid  the  house 
adjourned. 

Wednesday,  August  10.  The  resolutions  propos- 
ed by  Mr.  Cooper  and  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Everett,  in  relation  to  the  refusal  of  information  by 
the  secretary  of  war,  were  taken  up. 

Mr.  Caruthers  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  and  ad- 
dressed the  house  in  favor  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. After  a few  preliminary  remarks  directed 
to  the  enormity  of  the  refusal  of  the  secretary  of 
war  to  communicate  the  reports  and  facts  called  for 
by  the  resolution  of  the  house,  Mr.  C.  proceeded  to 
examine  the  reasons  or  excuses  which  had  been  as- 
signed by  the  secretary  for  that  refusal.  These  ex- 
cuses, Mr.  C.  contended,  were  entirely  insufficient 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  he  replied  to  the  arguments 
advanced  by  Messrs.  Cushing  and  Proffit  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  course  of  that  officer.  Mr.  C.  then  went 
into  some  several  general  remarks.  He  yielded  the 
floor  for  purposes  of  explanation  to  Messrs.  Cushing 
and  Proffit. 

After  having  spoken  the  hour  within  five  or  six 
minutes,  Mr.  C.  moved  to  amend  the  first  resolution 
by  adding  after  the  words  “the  executive,”  the  words 
“and  executive  departments;”  and  also  to  amend  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Everett  by  striking  out  only  the  third 
resolution  of  the  committee,  and  adopting  the  others. 

Mr.  Fillmore  rose  and  said  he  hoped  the  gentleman 
would  keep  the  pledge  lie  had  yesterday  made  to  him 
to  renew  the  demand  for  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Caruthers  demanded  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Weller.  Surely  not,  after  the  party  speech 
you  have  made. 

Mr.  Caruthers  said  he  would  cheerfully  withdraw 
the  motion,  if  the  gentleman  from  New  York  would 
consent. 

Mr.  Fillmore  said  he  could  not  consent. 

And,  by  ayes  81,  noes  70,  the  demand  for  the 
previous  question  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Bowne  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on  ordering 
the  main  question:  but  the  morning  hour  having  ex- 
pired, the  house  passed  to  the  orders  of  the  day. 

The  (“ditto”)  veto  of  the  president  on  the  revenue 
tariff  bill  was  announced  to  be  the  first  business  in 
order. 

Mr.  Mams  arose  and  addressed  the  house,  and 
closed  his  remarks  with  a motion  to  refer  the  mes- 
sage of  the  president  to  a select  committee  of  thir- 
teen members.  He  said  that  the  war  was  now  de- 


clared— the  issue  was  complete — the  measure  which 
would  have  spread  joy  over  the  land,  was,  now  lost. 
The  executive  had  made  open  war  upon  this  and  the 
other  branch  of  congress,  and  neither  could  yield  to 
the  executive  without  disgrace.  The  public  interests 
had  been  prostrated,  and  by  whom?  His  colleague, 
(Mr.  Cushing,)  had  said  upon  another  occasion  by 
this  congress.  Where  now  lay  the  fault,  he  would 
ask  him  and  the  country?  Mr.  A.  proceeded  very 
briefly  to  enumerate  the  great  measures  of  congress. 
He  began  with  the  bankrupt  act,  and  did  the  presi- 
dent the  justice  to  approve  of  hri  approval  of  this 
act.  He  next  alluded  to  the  national  bank  bill  pass- 
ed at  the  extra  session  of  congress.  That  salutary 
measure  wras  met  with  the  executive  “veto.”  Con- 
gress passed  another  bill,  framed  to  meet  in  some 
measure  the  wishes  of  the  executive,  so  much  so  that 
ho  could  not  vote  for  it,  and  that  was  met  by  a ditto 
“veto” — “ditto.”  The  country  in  consequence  of 
(his  interference  of  the  executive,  was  in  no  better 
condition  when  congress  met  than  when  it  adjourn- 
ed. Then  the  bill  was  framed  in  conformity  to  his 
own  suggestions,  even  framed  at  his  request,  even  to 
the  giving  of  a name  to  the  act,  v»s  met  by  the  exe- 
cutive’s veto.  He  vetoed  not  only  what  he  gave 
many  gentlemen  to  understand  he  would  approve, 
but  he  did  more  than  this  in  vetoing  the  measure  of 
congress. 

The  next  great  measure  of  this  congress  was  upon 
retrenchment;  and  congress  had  done  this  most  tho- 
roughly in  reducing  the  army  and  the  navy.  The 
president  had  recommended  that  both  be  increased. 
The  department  of  war  and  the  department  of  the 
navy  had  both  recommended  a large  increase  of  their 
respective  forces.  Without  the  reduction  of  the 
army  and  navy  there  could  be  no  retrenctment.  In 
the  expenditures  of  this  house  there  could  be  no  re- 
duction of  any  great  consequences.  In  the  army 
and  navy  there  could  be  a reduction  of  millions. — 
Mr.  A.  next  alluded  to  the  apportionment  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  executive  of  the  United  States  with  a 
protest.  This  he  called  a masked  veto,  and  leaving  this, 
he  came  to  a commentary  upon  the  veto  of  the  little 
tariff  bill. 

1 say,  (said  Mr.  dldams)  and  the  committee  on  the 
judiciary  have  said,  that  no  revenue  could  be  collect- 
ed under  the  act  of  congress  as  it  is  now  enforced  by 
the  president.  Not  a lawyer  upon  this  floor  would 
affirm  that  revenue  could  be  collected  under  the  acts 
of  ’32  and  ’33.  And  yet  a bill  which  provided  for 
the  collection  of  revenue  under  these  acts  had  been 
vetoed.  The  collection  of  money  under  that  act  Mr. 
A.  likened  to  the  collection  of  ship  money  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  power  to  collect  revenue  in  this  was 
to  be  decided,  not  by  the  supreme  court,  who  might 
decide  as  the  judges  of  England  did,  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case.  A jury  was  to  decide  in  the  pre- 
sent case.  Mr.  A.  then  spoke  of  the  last  veto,  and 
in  strong  opposition  to  this  extraordinary  exercise  of 
power  by  the  president.  Closing  his  remarks,  Mr. 
Adams  briefly  referred  to  the  views  which  seemed  to 
to  control  the  action  of  the  president.  He  was,  he 
concluded,  acting  in  reference  to  the  presidency,  and 
the  ambition  for  re-election  control  ed  all  he  did. — 
lie  had  unfed  himself  in  some  measure  with  the  de- 
mocratic party,  and  in  the  event  of  that  party  suc- 
ceeding, he  would  predict  that  they  would  be  as  much 
thwarted  by  the  president  as  the  parly  now  in  the 
majority  in  the  house  had  been. 

This  would  be  done  as  soon  as  it  was  understood 
that  the  executive  could  not  receive  the  support  of 
that  party  for  re-election. 

Mr.  Foster,  of  Georgia,  raised  a point  of  order  to 
the  effect  that  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mams  was  not  in 
order.  This  was  debated  for  nearly  two  hours  by 
Messrs,  I Pise,  Cushing,  Proffit,  Foster,  Fillmore,  and 
Underivood,  and  then  the  appeal  was  laid  upon  the 
table  by  a vole  of  106  to  86. 

Mr.  Wise  took  an  appeal,  and  another  point  of  or- 
der was  debated.  This  took  all  interest  from  the 
main  discussion,  and  succeeded  in  materially  reduc- 
ing the  attendance.  This  point  of  order  was  reject- 
ed by  the  house  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Morgan  then  moved  the  previous  question 
upon  the  question  of  reference.  The  yeas  and  nays 
were  ordered,  and  the  message  was  referred  to  the 
select  'committee  of  thirteen  members  by  a vote  of 
108  to  84. 

Mr.  Cooper,  of  Penn.,  then  moved  to  lay  the  reve- 
nue bill  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Johnson  contended  that  it  wras  not  in  order, 
and  made  an  argument  to  that  effect.  The  house  de- 
cided against  the  point  of  order.  The  bill  was  laid 
upon  the  table  by  a vote  of  97  to  73. 

Here  ended  all  action  upon  the  veto  message  and 
bill,  until  Mr.  Mams  makes  his  report  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  thirteen. 

Several  executive  communications  were  then  re- 
ferred, and  several  senate  bills,  and  the  house  ad- 
journed. 
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A memorial  ro  Queen  Victoria,  from  the  ladies  of  Ll" 
verpool,  Manchester,  &c.,  for  a total  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws,  contains  275,555  signatures,  weighs  96  pounds, 
and  forms  a coil  of  three  feet  in  diameter. 

Boots  and  shoes  in  Boston.  2,163  cases  sold  at  auc- 
tion the  other  day  for  cash;  good  thick  boots  at  1,60a 
@1,65;  second  quality,  1 .40a$l,45;  coarse  do.  l,05a$l,15; 
prime  thick  brogans,  85  cents;  good  do.  65i70  cents; 
cuarse  do.  oQaOO  cents;  good  kip  brogans,  70a80  cents; 
second  quality,  55a65  cents;  women’s  grain  bootees, 
57|a67|;  roan  slippers,  20a20|.  This  was  a falling  off' 
of  five  per  cent,  from  the  June  sales. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument.  The  New  York  Commer- 
cial Advertiser,  says:  ‘‘The  corner  stone  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  monument  was  laid  on  the  17th  June,  1825,  by  Gen. 
Lafayette,  attended  by  ceremonies  more  .imposing  than 
we  nave  ever  seen  on  any  occasion.  The  address,  or 
rather  discourse,  was  delivered  by  Daniel  Webster — and 
was  one  of  the  loftiest  specimens  of  human  eloquence 
and  intellect.  It  was  in  that  discourse  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster broke  forth  in  that  impassioned  episode,  the  speech 
which  he  supposed  the  elder  Adams  to  have  delivered  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — a 
speech  which  is  declaimed  with  increasing  delight  by 
the  young  orators  of  every  school  in  the  land.  The  din- 
ner table  on  the  hill  that  day  was  set  for  four  thousand 
guests,  all  under  a single  canvass  roof.  One  of  the 
toasts  given  at  this  immense  table,  was: 

Bunker  Hill  Monument.  It’s  proud  summit  shall  brigh- 
ten with  the  morning’s  first  beam,  and  the  evening’s  lust 
ray.  It  shall  glow  with  a still  richer  and  purer  light  in 
speaking  their  deeds  who  repose  beneath  it. 

Calamities.  Galignani’s  Messenger  observes  that 
within  the  period  of  one  hundred  hours,  three  of  the 
greatest  calamities  of  this  or  any  century  have  occurred; 
namely,  the  first  at  Hamburg,  on  the5lh  May;  the  earth- 
quake at.  St.  Domingo,  on  the  7rh;  and  the  fatal  accident 
on  the  Versailles  rail  road,  on  the  8th. 

Camanches,  Cochataways,  and  two  other  tribes  of 
Indians  have  commissioned  gov.  Butler,  col.  McIntosh, 
and  Mr.  Logan,  to  request  the  president  of  Texas  to 
send  commissioners  to  meet  the  chiefs  of  those  tribes  on 
Red  river,  to  form  a treaty  of  peace.  [Lou.  Jour. 

China.  The  German  authorities  give  the  population 
of  China  at  252,009,000. 

Consul.  The  president  of  the  United  States  has  offi- 
cially recognized  Theodore  A.  Pinckney,  as  vice  consul 
of  Belgium  for  the  port  of  Key  West,  Florida. 

George  Read,  esq.  U.  S.  consul  at  Malaga,  sailed  from 
New  York  for  Smyrna  on  Saturday,  in  the  hark  Emma 
Isadora. 

“The  fraternal  community.”  A religious  sect  have 
established  themselves  at  Milford,  Mass,  who  hold  pro- 
perty in  common  and  assume  this  appellation. 

From  Canton.  The  ship  Coromanda  arrived  at  New 
York  on  Monday  evening  from  Macao.  The  corres- 
pondent of  the  U.  S.  Gazette  says:  “She  brings  no  la- 

ter dates  than  those  previously  received  by  the  overland 
mail.  Private  letters  state  that  the  supply  of  Hyson, 
Skin  and  Tvvanky  teas  are  50  per  cent,  less  than  during 
the  years’  40  and’  41,  and  other  Green  teas  30  per  cent, 
less.  Black  teas  were  more  plenty.  It  was  thought  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful  whether  the  English  would  be  able  to 
effect  a landing  at  the  month  of  the  River  Peeho,  (the 
entrance  to  Pekin)  as  the  Chinese  had  greatiy  strength- 
ened themselves  at  the  mouth,  and  on  the  hanks  of  the 
stream.  At  Canton  every  thing  was  quiet.” 

Dr.  David  M-  Reese,  of  N.  York,  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  the  Institutes' of  medicine  and  medical  juris- 
prudence irrthe  Washington  University  of  Baltimore. 

Dade’s  massacre.  The  loth  of  August  ha?  been  se- 
lected by  Col.  Worth  for  the  removal  to  Sr.  Augustine 
of  the  remains  of  the  gallant  soldiers  who  fell  at  what  is 
generally  known  as  Dade’s  massacre.  They  will  be  re- 
interred,  and  a monument  erected  to  their  memory  by 
their  brother  soldiers.  All  the  disposable  force  in  Flori- 
da will  attend,  and  minute  guns  will  be  fired  from  Fort 
Marion,  and  half  hour  guns  from  every  other  fort  in 
Florida  during  the  day. 

Deaths  during  last  weeek  in  N.  York,  191,  of  which 
100  were  under  two  years  of  age,  and  11  were  colored. 

Gen.  Zachariah  Ro'ssell,  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  Jersey,  died  at  his  residence  in  Trenton  on 

Thursday  last,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age. 

Vice  Admiral  Baudin,  the  commander  of  the  Trench 
fleet,  at  its  attack  on  the  castle  of  St.  Juan  Ulioa,  at  Vera 
Cruz,  and  also  during  the  late  difficulties  between  France 
and  Brazil,  died  near  Rouen  on  the  19th  June. 

Edward  Everett.  The  honorary  degree  of  L.  L D. 
has  been  conferred  on  Edward  Everett,  our  present 
American  minister,  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  by  the 
Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Dublin. 

Elections.  We  have  as  yet  but  partial  returns  of  the 
progress  of  the  August  elections.  So  far  as  received 
they  indicate  that — 

la  North  Carolina,  Gov.  Morehead,  the  whig  candidate 
is  re-elected  by  from  five  to  eight  thousand  votes,— and 
yet  there  will  probably  be  a Van  Buren  majority  on  joint 
ballot  in  the  legislature.  The  Globe  publishes  returns 
from  forty-six  of  the  seventy-one  counties  in  the  state, 
showing  a V.  B.  gain  of  twenty-six  members.  A U.  S. 
senator  is  to  be  elected. 


Kentucky.  The  whig?  will  have  a large  majority  in 
the  legislature.  The  election  seems  to  have  turned  upon 
the  question  of  “relief”  and  “anti-relief,’’  rather  than 
upon  politics. 

Indiana.  If  the  returns  are  correct,  the  election  is  ex- 
ceedingly close.  From  51  counties  heard  from,  the 
whigs  have  38  and  Van  Buren  39  members — being  a 
whig  gain  of  three  since  last  election.  If  the  remainder 
of  the  counties  retut n as  they  did  last  year,  the  house 
will  be  tied.  The  Globe  claims  a gain  of  two  however. 
In  the  senate  so  far  as  heard  from,  the  whigs  have  elec- 
ted eight  and  the  Van  Buren  five — being  a V.  B.  gain  of 
one. 

Illinois  and  Missouri  but  few  returns  from — those  re- 
ceived indidate  no  change. 

Alabama.  Seven  oreight  counties  heard  from  give  a 
V.  B.  gain  of  three  members. 

Massachusetts.  Ninth  congressional  district  extra  elec- 
tion. The  official  returns  of  votes  for  members  of  con- 
gress is  as  follows.  Whole  number  of  votes  5,833 


Ezra  Wilkinson,  has  2,494 

Samuel  G.  Goodrich,  2,460 

William  Jackson,  836 

Scattering,  42 


No  time  is  yet  appointed  fot  another  trial. 

Fire.  The  fire  whic-h  destroyed  the  magnificent  pan- 
orama of  Jerusalem  and  Thebes,  at  New  York  on  the 
4th  inst.  is  supposed  to  have  also  destroyed  the  valuable 
collection  of  curiosities,  pieces  of  ruins,  specimens,  draw- 
ings and  plans  recently  brought  by  Messrs.  Stevens  and 
CatherwooJ,  from  Central  America,  they  having  depo- 
sited them  in  the  rotundo. 

Flour.  The  export  of  flour  last  year  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  foreign  countries  was  1,897,501  barrels — a 
larger  amount  than  has  bpen  exported  for  many  years. 
It  is  stated  in  the  New  York  Express  as  a singular  fact, 
that  a very  large  portion  of  the  hard  bread  that  supplies 
the  shipping  of  England,  and  employed  in  India,  is  made 
in  New  York.  The  manufacture  here  is  so  good,  and 
the  flour  so  much  lower  than  in  England,  that  it  is  ship- 
ped to  London  in  bond,  from  which  it  is  taken  for  the 
shipping,  thus  avoiding  the  heavy  British  duties.  Tor- 
merly  the  hard  bread  biscuit  was  made  round,  it  is  now 
made  square  so  as  to  make  much  better  stowage,  which 
in  long  voyages  is  important. 

Fort  adams.  All  work  on  this  fort,  in  Newport  har- 
bor, has  been  suspended,  by  orders  from  Washington, 
in  consequence  of  a want  of  funds. 

Great  Britain.  It  is  officially  announced  in  the  Lon- 
don Gazette  that  the  expenditures  of  the  United  King- 
dom during  the  year  ending  5th  April  last,  exceded  the 
revenue  by  the  sum  of  $2,139,964,  and  that,  therefore, 
nothing  will  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  between  the  7th  of  July  and  the  10th  October. 

Gamblers.  A law  imposing  a fine  of  one  hundred 
dollars  a day  on  all  faro  banks,  &c-  was  to  go  into  ope- 
ration on  the  1st  instant,  at  New  Orleans. 

Ice.  Large  qu ntities  of  ice  have  been  fallen  in  with 
off’ the  coast.  The  packet  ship  Cambridge,  at  New  York 
a day  or  two  since,  on  the  16th  of  July,  latitude  46,  lon- 
gitude 43,  fell  in  with  immense  bodies  of  ice,  and  for  five 
days  was  surrounded  with  it. 

B.  H.  Kellam,  a youth  who  gallantly  risked  his 
life  to  save  the  life  of  another  during  the  late  freshet  at 
Richmond,  is  the  son  of  a poor  widow  woman,  and  now 
out  of  employment.  Measures  have  been  taken  to  en- 
sure him  an  appointment  as  a cadet  at  West  Point,  as  a 
reward  for  his  intrepidity.  Well  done. 

Mr.  P.  P.  Leme,  attached  to  the  imperial  engineer 
corps  of  the  Brazilian  empire,  has  been  sent  to  this 
country  by  the  emperor,  on  a tour  of  inspection.  It  is 
his  intention  to  visit  every  rail  road,  canal,  dry  dock, 
steam  vessel,  and  ship  yard. 

Morris  Canal  Company.  It  is  stated  owe  to  the 
Dutch  @850  000;  to  the  state  of  Indiana  about  2,000,000; 
to  the  suite  of  Michigan  800.000;  to  British  bondholders 
1,300,000;  besides  sundry  domestic  creditors  to  a consi- 
derable amount,  and  the  amount  to  stockholders  4,000,- 
000 — total  nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars!!!  The  concerns 
of  the  company  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 

Naval.  The  United  States  frigate  Macedonian,  23 
days  from  Pensacola,  anchored  in  Hampton  Roads  on 
Tuesday  morning — all  well  onboard. 

Charles  Matthews,  late  boatswain  of  the  United  States 
frigate  Brandywine,  was  drowned  at  Norfolk  >n  Monday 
night.  It  is  supposed  he  fell  overboard  in  a state  of  in- 
toxication. 

Court  Martial.  The  court  martial  at  New  York,  found 
passed  midshipman  May,  guilty  of  disrespect  to  his  su- 
perior officer,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  reprimanded. — 
JTbe  sentence  was  approved  by  the  president,  and  on 
’Tuesday,  he  was  publicly  reprimanded  on  the  quarter 
deck  of  the  North  Carolina. 

The  “reprimand”  was  in  the  following  terms: 

Department  of  the  navy,  6lli  August,  1342. 

Sir:  The  court  martial  before  which  you  were  recent- 
ly tried  at  New  York,  upon  charges  preferred  by  the  se- 
er -tary  of  the  navy,  on  the  information  of  lieutenant 
Charles  Wilkes,  found  you  guilty  of  “disrespect  to  your 
superior  in  the  execution  of  his  office,’’  and  sentenced 
you  to  be  publicly  reprimanded  by  the  department,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  it  might  deem  proper.  This  sentence 
has  been  approved. 


I The  offence  of  which  yon  have  thus  been  found  guilty, 
I although  it  involves  no  moral  turpitude,  strikes  at  the 
foundation  of  all  discipline. 

A respectful  deportment  is  part  of  the  duty  of  obedi- 
I ence,  and  obedience  is  the  first  la  w of  military  service. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  department  can  fail 
to  took  with  displeasure  on  the  conduct  of  an  officer  who 
has  so  far  lost  his  self-control  as  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
betrayed  into  disrespect  towards  his  superiors.  I am,  re- 
spectfully, your  obedient  servant, 

A.  P.  UPSHUR. 

Passed  Midshipman  May,  U.  S.  navy,  New  York. 

The  court  is  now  occupied  in  the  trial  of  lieutenant 
Pinckney. 

The  U.  S.  steamer  Missouri , Captain  Newton,  made 
her  run  from  her  moorings  off  the  Naval  Hospital,  Nor- 
folk, to  Cape  Henry,  a distance  of  36  miles,  in  two  hours 
and  fifty  minutes,  against  a flood  tide  running  two  and  a 
half  knots. 

North  eastern  boundary.  Mr.  Renwiek,  one  of  the 
U.  S.  commissioners  of  survey  on  the  northeastern  boun- 
dary, arrived  at  Quebec  on  Tuesday  last,  on  his  return 
to  New  York,  the  surveying  party  having  been  recalled. 

M.  M.  Noah,  the  facetious  editor,  has  relinquished 
the  ermine  and  the  bench  of  the  judge,  and  resumed 
the  quill.  He  issues  a new  daily  paper  in  New  York 
which  advocates  president  Tyler’s  administration. 

New  Yokk.  The  introduction  of  the  Croton  water 
into  New  York  has  reduced  the  cost  of  insurance  about 
15  per  cent. 

Ohio  state  scrip.  An  effort  is  made  in  this  state  to 
reduce  the  @100  bonds  issued  by  the  state  to  5’s  and 
10’s  in  the  expectation  we  presume,  that  they  will  pass 
as  money.  This  is  a great  mistake.  The  $100  bonds 
are  not  worth  as  much  now  as  the  large  state  bonds;  and 
if  smaller,  they  .would  be  worth  less;  because  it  is  more 
troublesome  for  the  capitalist  to  convert  it  into  what  must 
be  the  ultimate  investment,  the  regular  state  loans.  The 
day  for  state  script,  passing  as  money,  is  gone  by.  Nei- 
ther 5’s  nor  100’s  can  he  used  here  as  money.  It  may 
he  a temporary  convenience  to  the  contractors,  in  divid- 
ing their  payments;  but,  it  can  answer  no  purpose  in  in- 
creasing the  circulation  of  money.  Cincinnati  Chron. 

Platte  city,  in  Missouri,  was  two  years  and  a half 
since,  a forest!  It  lias  now  a hundred  substantial  dwel- 
lings, and  fine  public  buildings. 

Pennsylvania.  The  Harrisburg  Capitolian  of  Friday 
says:  “The  sheriffs  of  the  different  counties  of  the  stale, 

have  been  officially  informed  that  the  governor  will  not 
approve  of  the  apportionment  bill,  and  that  they  need  not, 
therefore,  hold  congressional  elections.” 

George  Read,  esq.  United  States  consul  at  Malaga, 
sailed  from  New  York  for  Smyrna  on  Saturday,  in  the 
bark  Emma  Isadora. 

Revolutionary  veteran.  Capt.  Rufus  Avery,  who 
was  at  the  storming  of  Fort  Griswold,  in  Groton,  Conn, 
when  it  was  so  gallantly  defended  by  Colonel  Ledyard, 
and  who  was  severely  wounded  at  the  time,  died  at 
Groton  last  week,  at  an  advanced  age. 

Judge  Henry  Jolly,  one  of  Morgan’s  riflemen  in  the 
revolution,  died  in  Licking  county,  Ohio,  on  the  29th 
ult.  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 

Silas  M.  Stilwell,  esq  marshal  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  went  out  in  the  Belgian  steamer 
British  Queen,  for  England, with  government  dcspaches. 

Splendid  packet  ship.  Messrs.  Grinnell,  Minturn 
& Co.  have,  in  these  dull  times,  laid  down  the  timbers 
of  a ship  of  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  for  their 
Liverpool  line.  This  will  be  the  largest  of  all  the  packet 
ships,  and  superior  in  all  respects,  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  better  than  the  best  of  what  is  past.  N.  Y.  Amer. 

Temperance  reform.  A report  on  the  progress  of  the 
temperance  cause  in  the  city  of  New  York  contains  the 
following  interesting  facts:  179,624  names  have  been  en- 
rolled, of  whom  120,000  have  taken  the  total  abstinence 
pledge.  In  this  aggregate  is  included  237  clergymen, 
429  physicians,  4,976  Germans,  900  colored  persons, 
13,330  seamen,  and  23,300  Irish,  Protestants,  and  Ro- 
man catholics. 

Texas.  The  two  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  viz:  of 
commerce,  &c.  and  of  mediation,  negotiated  in  1840,  and 
concluded  in  November  of  that  year  by  Viscount  Pal- 
mersion  and  Gen.  James  Hamilton,  have  at  last,  (the  ra- 
tifications of  the  treaty  granting  the  right  of  search  hav- 
ing been  first  exchanged ),  been  also  ratified. 

The  Texian  congress  adjourned  on  the  23d  July.  The 
bill  to  “authorise  offensive  war  against  Mexico”  was 
vetoed  bv  President  Houston  on  the  22nd.  The  war 
spirit  still  prevails  however  and  parties  annoy  the  fron- 
tier. 

Tunnel.  The  Springfield  (Massachusetts)  Gazette 
says  that  a tunnel  through  solid  lime  rock,  in  the  town  of 
Canaan,  on  the  route  of  Great  Western  rail  road,  has 
been  opened  so  that  people  have  passed  through  on  foot. 
It  is  448  feet  long,  and  its  completion  is  the  only  thing 
necessary  to  finish  the  road  to  Albany.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  cars  will  be  able  to  run  through  the  whole  dis- 
tance by  the  1st  September.  j 

Wool.  The  St.  Louis  New  Era  chronicles  the  arri- 
val of  the  steamboat  Panama,  from  Illinois  river,  with 
several  large  hales  of  wool,  destined  for  the  New  \ork 
market. 
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THE  ARMY  RILL.  The  two  houses  at  length 
agreed  to  the  report  of  the  second  committee  of  con- 
ference. Both  hills  passed  and  now  await  the  signa- 
ture of  the  president.  The  second  regiment  of  dra- 
goons instead  of  being  discharged  are  to  be  dismount- 
ed and  constitute  a rifle  corps.  The  number  of  rank 
and  file  in  each  company  is  reduced  to  a peace  estab- 
lishment. The  office  of  commissary  of  subsistence 
is  abolished.  The  number  of  surgeons,  assistant 
surgeons  and  paymasters  is  reduced.  The  military 
superintendents  of  the  armories  are  retained  instead 
of  civil  superintendents. 

THE  REVENUE  OR  TARIFF  BILL.  It  will 
be  seen  by  referring  to  the  proceedings  of  the  house 
of  representatives  that  three  reports  were  delivered 
from  the  committee  of  thirteen  to  whom  the  presi- 
dents’ message  vetoing  the  revenue  bill  was  referred. 
The  report  made  by  Mr.  Adams,  from  the  majority 
of  the  committee  is  inserted  in  this  number— that 
made  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  and  signed  by  him  and 
T.  J.  Roosevelt,  and  the  third  made  and  signed  by 
T.  W.  Gilmer,  will  be  inserted  in  our  next  number 
with  ihe  yeas  and  nays  upon  the  report  of  the  majo- 
rity which  was  ado/ilrd,  ayes  100,  nays  80 — and  also 
upon  the  resolution  thereto  attached,  proposing  an 
alteration  of  the  constitution  so  as  to  Jimit  the  veto 
power,  which,  though  it  obtained  a majority  of  votes, 
(ayes  98,  nays  90)  failed  for  lack  of  having  two-thirds, 
as  is  required  to  effect  any  alteration  in  that  instru- 
ment. 

The  question  upon  passing  the  tariff  bill,  notwith- 
standing the  presidents'  veto,  was  demanded  at  rather 
an  unexpected  moment,  when  a number  of  members 
were  absent,  and  the  previous  question  being  order- j 
ed  (the  question  itself  a priviledged  one)  a call  of 
the  house  was  not  in  order.  There  was  the  same 
majority  for  it  by  which  it  had  previously  passed  the 
house;  the  vote  was  only,  ayes  91,  nays  87.  Two- 
thirds  being  required  to  carry  a bill  notwithstanding 
a veto,  the  bill  of  course  is  negatived. 

For  the  purpose  of  getting  a test  vote,  Mr.  Fill- 
more on  Friday  the  18th,  presented  the  following  re- 
solution under  instruction  from  the  committee  on 
ways  arid  means,  in  substance  as  follows: 

That  it  is  expedient  to  pass  another  revenue  bill, 
similar  to  the  one  returned  under  veto,  excepting  the 
27th  s.cction  repealing  the  clause  of  the  distribution 
act, — and  so  modified  as  to  admit  tea  and  coffee  free 
of  duty.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  were, 
ayes  86,  nays  114. 

THE  SENATE  remained  in  secret  session  on  the 
British  treaty  during  Thursday,  the  18th. 

TREATY  WITH  TEXAS.  The  National  Intel- 
ligencer of  the  19th  says,  “It  is  umUtrstnod  that  the 
president  yesterday  laid  before  the  senate  for  advice 
and  consent,  a commercial  convention  recently  con- 
cluded with  the  republic,  of  Texas  ” 
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THE  ARMY. 

GENERAL  ORDERS — NO.  50. 

Head  quarters  of  the  army,  adj'l  gen'ls  office. 

Washington,  August  9,  1.S42. 

The  following  regulation  received  irom  tlie.sicre- 
tary  of  .var,  is  published  lbr  the  govern. nsnt  of  Lie 
army: 

War  department,  August  6,  1842. 

V\  iiiui  an  offi  er  of  Hie  army  receives  a 'em;  ora 
ly  appoi  .tiiient  from  the  proper  authority  to  a gra  .. 
in  the  militia  then  in  the  actual  service  of  the  U. 
States,  higher  in  rank  than  that  held  by  him  in  the 
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army,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  pay  and  emoluments 
of  the  grade  in  which  he  serves,  sueh  appointments 
being  analogous  to  stall'  appointments  in  the  army 
where  the  officer  receives  the.  pay  of  the  highest 
rank.  But  in  no  case  can  an  officer  receive  pay  un- 
der two  military  commissions  or  appointments  at 
the  same  time:  and  in  all  cases  of  such  militia  ser- 
vice, the  officer  shall  certify  on  his  pay  accounts 
therefor,  that  he  has  not  drawn,  and  will  not  draw 
pay  arid  emoluments  for  the  same  period  under  his 
army  commission. 

If  any  officer  for  such  service,  has  received  only 
his  army  pay,  lie  will  be  entitled  to  the  difference;  if 
he  has  drawn  the  double  pay,  he  must  refund  ac- 
cordingly. J.  C.  SPENCER. 

By  command  of  major  general  Scott: 

R.  JONES,  adj.  gen. 

Maj.  J.  Clark,  quartermaster  U.  S.  army,  at  New 
Orleans,  fell  from  the  steamboat  Tioga,  on  Friday 
night,  the  22.1  ult.  and  was  drowned.  His  body  was 
found  below  Vanceburg,  and  decently  interred. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  U.  States  ship  St.  Louis  was  at  Callao  April 
22d,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  frigate  U.  States, 
when  it  is  expected  she  will  return  to  this  country. 
The  corvette  Cyane  had  sailed  for  Payta.  The 
Yorktown  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  and  Shark  schr.  were 
also  at  Callao.  The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Dale  was 
on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  Africa.  The  English  fri- 
gate Dublin  was  at  Callao,  bearing  the  flag  of  rear 
admiral  Thomas.  [JVeio  York  Union. 

Among  the  developements  during  the  trials  now 
progressing  before  the  naval  court  martial  in  New 
York  harbor,  that  has  attracted  some  atten- 
tion, is  the  following  extract  from  private  instruc- 
tions issued  to  iieut.  Wilkes  by  James  K.  Pauld- 
ing, secretary  of  the  navy,  to  Iieut.  Chas.  Wilkes, 
commanding  the  exploring  expedition,  dated  14th 
December,  1839. 

“You  are  engaged  in  a great  undertaking,  which 
has  excited  the  interest  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
is  looked  upon  by  all  yonr  countrymen  with  great 
solicitude,  as  one  which  if  successful  in  its  objects, 
will  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

“For  that  success  you  are  in  a great degree  re- 
sponsible, and  are  in  my  opinion  fully  justified  in  en- 
j forcing  those  measures  which  you  believe  best  quali- 
fied to  ensure  the  attainment  of  the  great  objects  of 
the  expedition. 

“Cabals  of  discontented  officers  must  be  promptly 
arrested,  and  their  leaders  either  kept  in  subjection 
or  detached  from  the  squadron,  as  it  is  nut  to  be  en- 
dured that  the  purposes  you  are  sent  to  attain  are  to 
he  defeated  by  the  fantastic  claims  of  rank,  which  1 
shall  never  recognize  to  the  extent  of  preventing  any 
commanding  officer  from  selecting  such  as  he  deems 
best  qualified  for  a particular  special  duty,  having  no 
connection  with  the  internal  organization  of  Ins  own 
ship.” 

These  instructions  have  been  criticised  with  con- 
siderable severity — and  exception  has  been  taken  to 
them  which  we  think  they  are  riot  fairly  liable  to.  It 
is  “ fantastic  claims  of  rank"  that  is  characterised.  In- 
timating that  there,  are  such,  certainly  does  not  imply 
that  grades  of  rank  in  the  sen  ice  are  “fantastical.” 

The  U.  S.  ship  of  the  line  Columbus, captain  Win. 
A.  Spencer,  now  in  Boston  harbor  is  nearly  ready  for 
sea,  and  is  expected  to  sail  for  the  Mediterranean  in 
a few  days. 

The  U.  S frigate  Potomac,  recently  from  Rio,  has 
been  hauled  to  the  navy  yard  at  Charleston,  prepara- 
tory to  undergoing  repairs. 

The  frigate  Macedonian,  com’r  Wilkinson,  from 
Pensacola,  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads  on  the  8th 
instant. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Somers,  A.  S.  Mackenzie,  esq.  com- 
mander, arrived  at  New  York  on  the  Itlth  inst.  from 
a cruise,  and  last  from  Porto  Rico,  which  port  she 
left  on  the  30Lh  ult. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Falmouth,  commander  McIntosh, 

rrived  at  Pensacola  on  the  28th  ultimo. 

The  U.  S.  steam  frigate  Missouri.  We  are  gratili 

■I  to  icarn  that  the  splendid  pair  of  engines  on  b lar 
:iii»  noble  ship,  are  no  v in  the  highest  possible  stal< 
it  efficiency,  and  that  all  the  tears  entertained  b) 
some  of  their  not  proving  efficient,  have  been  put 
entirely  at  rest. 


The  foot  valves  have  been  altered  by  making  f mr 
where  there  were  originally  but  two,  so  that  she 
now  works  perfectly  easy  and  quietly,  and  that,  too, 
with  28)  pounds  vacuum. 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  these  engines  are  ahold 
and  novel  departure  from  any  other  marine  engine 
afloat. 

On  her  passage  from  Norfolk  to  this  port,  her  coals 
were  of  the  worst  possible  description;  full  one-half 
put  into  the  furnace  had  to  be  raked  out  again  and 
thrown  overboard.  Yet  she  must  go  ahead,  for  she 
makes  14  revolutions  with  only  5 inches  steam.  Un- 
der sail,  she  made  8)  knots  by  the  wind  without 
steam. 

She  is  under  orders  for  the  eastern  ports,  namely, 
Newport,  Boston,  Portland,  Castine,  Ejstport,  &c.” 

Success  attend  her!  She  is  called  the  “New 
Yorker,”  in  contradistinction  to  the  Mississippi, 
which  is  called  the  “Quaker.”  [„Y.  Y.  Ih  rald. 

Lieut.  R.  E.  Robinson  has  been  acquitted  by  the 
court  martial  at  New  York,  and  the  decision  ap- 
proved by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Naval  court  martial.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
court  martial  on  the  22d,  Iieut.  R.  E.  Johnson  hand- 
ed in  the  following  letter,  which  was  read. 

Navy  department,  August  8,  1342. 

Sir:  The  court  martial  before  which  you  were  re- 
cently tried  at  New  York  upon  charges  of  “disobe- 
dience of  orders  and  wasting  the  public  property  in 
your  custody,”  preferred  by  iieut.  Charles  Wilkes, 
acquitted  you  of  the  same.  This  sentence  isapproved. 
You  are,  therefore,  relieved  from  arrest,  arid  will 
regard  yourself  as  on  leave.  I am,  sir,  very  re- 
spectfully, your  obedient  servant.  A.  P.  UrsiiuR. 

To  Iieut.  Robert  E.  Johnson,  U.  S.  navy,  N.  York. 

The  Brazil  squadron.  The  brig  Argo,  at  Balti- 
more, Irom  Rio  June  23d,  reports  that  the  American 
squadron,  consisting  of  the  Delaware,  John  Adams 
Concord,  and  Decatur,  had  left  port  in  company,  10 
cruize  on  the  station.  The  Enterprise  was  at  Mo  i- 
levideo  at  the  latest  dates. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  ELECTION  OF  DELEGATES  TO  THE  STATE  CON- 
VENTION, as  directed  by  an  act  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  Rhode  Island,  to  lie  held  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  the  constitution  of  that  state,  is  lobe  made 
on  Tuesday,  the  30th  inst.  All  native  male  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  except  convicts,  paupers, &c.  who 
are  21  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  who  have  had 
their  permanent  residence  within  the  state  for  three 
years,  and  within  the  town  where  they  propose  to 
vote  for  one  year  next  preceding  the  time  of  voting, 
will  be  entitled  to  vote  for  delegates. 

Executive  department,  Providence,  Aug.  8,  1842. 

The  commander-in-chief  congratulates  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state  upon  the  fortunate  termination  of 
the  late  dangerous  crisis.  He  returns  to  them  his 
sincere  thanks  for  the  prompt  and  ,.oble  manner  in 
which  they  assembled  in  arms  to  defend  the  laws 
and  government  of  the  state.  To  their  gallant  con- 
duct in  the  field,  they  owe  the  safety  of  their  insti- 
tutions, and  the  preservation  of  the  state  from  dis- 
grace. Their  numbers  and  their  zeal  at  once  look- 
ed down  all  hostile  opposition  to  the  laws,  and  frus 
trated  ttie  wicked  and  unjust  attempt,  heretofore 
unknown  among  our  North  American  Republics,  to 
svtbvert  the  government  of  a free  slate  Liy  lawless 
force. 

The  commanding  general  has  already  expressed 
his  thanks  to  the  troops,  and  his  approbation  of  their 
conduct  in  the  field.  The  commander-in-chief  can 
only  add  his  own  grateful  acknowledgment  of  their 
services.  He  regrets,  as  chief  magistrate  of  thi 
state,  that  a crisis  should  ever  have  arisen  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  tlie  laws,,  when  the  whole  military  force 
of  tlie  stale  was  required  to  maintain  their  suprema- 
cy, and  that  men  should  tiave  been  found  so  lar 
wanting  in  tlie  requisites  of  good  citizenship,  as  to 
take  arms  .to  destroy  the  government  which  h id  pro- 
tected them  in  tile,  liberty  and  property.  Yet,  he 
unriot  hut  express  to  ins  ieliow  citizens,  his  gratili. 
ation  at  the  remilt.  They  have  nobly  sustained  ri)e 

•putition  long  since  earned  by  their  fa  n rs.  The 
-ufetv  of  the  lives  of  their  families,  their  protection 
from  outrage,  and  the  security  of  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals arid  of  the  stale,  is  but  a portion  of  tbo  r» 
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suit  of  their  appearance  in  arms.  We  have  achiev- 
ed a signal  victory  for  the  cause  of  law,  which  must 
be  felt  in  every  one  of  our  sister  republics.  They 
have  met  this  crisis  as  becomes  the  men  of  Rhode 
Island;  nobly  sustaining  the  cause  of  well-regulated 
civil  liberty,  as  they  ever  have  sustained  that  of  mo- 
ral and  religious  freedom. 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  people  to  pro- 
ceed without  restraint,  in  discharge  of  the  impor- 
tant civil  duties  soon  to  come  before  them,  martial 
law  will  be  suspended.  No  arrests  have  lately  been 
made  under  it,  and  no  persons  are  now  detained  by 
its  authority.  By  the  accompanying  proclamation, 
therefore,  it  is  saspeneded  until  the  1st  day  of  Sep- 
tember next. 

The  commander-in-chief  congratulates  his  fellow 
citizens  upon  the  restoration  of  peace,  consequent 
upon  their  recent  decisive  action.  For  its  perma- 
nence, they  must  continue  to  trust,  in  a great  measure, 
to  their  military  strength,  as  the  rebellious  of  our 
own  state,  and  the  discontented  among  our  neigh- 
bors, who  have  once  assembled  in  arms,  seem  not 
entirely  to  have  nOandoned  their  attempts  against 
our  laws.  The  military  will,  therefore,  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  obey  promptly,  such  orders  as 
may  lrom  time  to  time  be  given  them  through  the 
proper  officers.  By  maintaining  a perfect  organiza 
lion,  the  recurrence  of  the  scenes  which  we  have 
lately  passed  through,  will  be  prevented,  and  the 
change  of  government  contemplated  by  the  act  of 
the  general  assembly,  calling  a convention  to  frame 
a constitution,  be  effected  peaceably,  and  in  order  of 
law.  SAMUEL  WARD  KING. 

Governor  and  commander-in-chief. 

By  Thomas  A.  Jenckes,  private  secretary. 

To  the  above  a proclamation  is  attached,  which 
suspends  the  operation  of  martial  law  until  the  1st 
September  next. 

A notification  is  published  in  New  York  calling  a 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  suffrage  party  (sympa- 
thisers) “on  business  of  importance.” 

Prisoners.  The  Newport  Mercury,  a moderate 
paper,  states  that  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  ta- 
ken and  examined  under  martial  law  in  Rhode  Is- 
land, during  the  late  disturbance,  was  164 — of  which 
122  have  been  discharged  and  62  committed  for  trial 
before  the  supreme  court. 

NEW  YORK. 


The  state  debt,  on  the  1st  of  July,  amounted  to 
nearly  twenty-seven  millions  of  dollars,  viz. 

For  canals  $19,556,199 

Defaulting  rail  roads  3.515,700 

Other  stock  debt  forincorp’d  comp’s  1,740,000 
Geueral  fund  debt  2,066,680 


$26,878,579 

Deduct  the  amount  loaned  to  companies  not  in  de- 
fault and  the  amount  of  the  general  fund  debt,  and 
the  annual  interest  on  the  balance  (say  $23,000,000) 
at  5,  6,  and  7 per  cent.,  is  $1,241,000.  Add  the  an- 
nua) expenses  of  the  canals,  $500,000  and  $200,000 
to  the  general  fund  for  the  support  of  government, 
and  we  have  an  aggregate  expenditure  from  the  ca- 
nal revenues  of  $1,941,000.  The  receipts  of  tolls, 
so  far,  exhibit  a falling  off  since  last  year  of  134,000 
dollars:  showing,  should  the  tolls  for  the  residue  of 
the  year  equal  those  of  1841,  an  aggregate  of 
$1,873,000— an  actual  deficiency  of  $68,000 — or  a 
surplus,  if  the  interest  on  the  defaulting  rail  roads  be 
charged  to  the  treasury,  or  general  fund,  of  154,000 
dollars.* 

Mr.  Ruggles  estimated  the  nett  revenue  for  1842 
at  $1,200,000;  Ihe  interest  at  $900,000;  the  surplus 
for  that  year,  going  to  the  sinking  fund,  at  $419,841; 
and  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  sinking  fund,  at  the 
close  of  ihe  year,  at  $2,816,679.  The  “Ruggles” 
politicians  and  the  friends  of  the  Ruggles  policy^have 
held  the  power  from  that  period  until  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year — and  while  the  nett  revenue  may 
nearly  equal  the  estimate,  the  interest  is  $1,241,000, 
the  surplus  only  $150,000,  and  the  sinking  fund  with- 
out an  existence! 

The  condition  of  the  treasury  is  still  more  unpro- 
mising. The  salt  and  auction  duties,  estimated  for 
the  present  year  by  the  late  comptroller  at  $350,000, 
have  so  far  yielded  only  $67,000;  and  including  the 
appropriation  of  $200,000  from  the  canal  fund,  the 
general  fund  income  must  fall  far  short,  not  only  of 
the  estimates,  but  of  affording  the  means  for  "the 
support  of  government,  estimated  at  not  less  than 
$600,000.  Indeed,  the  treasury  is  alone  rescued 
from  prospective  bankruptcy  by  the  opportune  aid  of 
the  mill  tax. 

But  it  is  the  amount  of  debts  payable  in  the  ensu- 
ing eight  years,  and  until  1850,  which  will  most  se- 
verely tax  the  resources,  the  means  and  the  utmost 
energies  of  the  state.  They  present  this  lam;  ag- 
gregate: ” ° ° 


Extra  session  of  the  legislature.  The  legis- 
lature met  on  on  the  16th  inst.  agreeable  to  ad  journ- 
ment. The  question  whether  any  business  should 
be  entertained  other  than  that  of  districting  the  state 
for  the  election  of  representatives  to  congress  under 
the  new  census,  was  started  in  each  house,  and  the 
majority  appeared  to  adhere  to  a determination  to 
admit  no  other  proposition. 

A select  committee  of  the  assembly,  to  whom  the 
subject  was  referred  consisting  of  two  members 
from  each  senatorial  district,  appointed  in  the  recess, 
by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  house,  were  notified 
bv  the  speaker  to  attend  at  the  capitals  few  days  in 
ad  vance  of  the  session,  in  order  to  prepare  their  re- 
report. Of  this  committee  Judge  Rogers  is  chair- 
man. They  have  submitted  a report. 

Governor  Seward’s  message  was  communicated. 
He  very  earnestly  urges  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature to  the  condition  of  the  public  works.  The 
New  York  and  Erie  rail  road,  upon  which  the  state 
had  invested  $3,000,000,  and  individuals  nearly 
2,000.000  more,  itseems,  is  advertised  forsale  in  vir- 
tue of  process  directed  by  the  slate,  and  must  he 
sold  un'ess  some  legislative  relief  be  afforded  at  this 
session.  One  or  two  of  the  private  works  have  al- 
ready been  sold  under  the  law.  In  one  case  an  im- 
provement which  cost  nearly  $200,000,  and  the  iron 
alone  upon  it  estimated  to  be  worth  more  than  one- 
third  of  that  money,  was  sold  for  almost  nothing. 

Politics.  Parties  are  marshalling  for  the  ap- 
proaching election,  and  the  papers  are  teeming  with 
local  rather  than  general  politics.  The  main  ques- 
tion seems  to  be,  whether  to  continue,  or  rather, 
whether  to  resume  the  construction  of  public  im-i 
provements  that  were  in  progress,  and  have  been 
arrested  or  abandoned  by  those  now  in  power  in  the 
state.  The  Albany  Argus  of  the  11th  inst.  lays 
down  the  course  urged  by  the  Van  Buren  party  to 
be  “to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  the  last  session.  To 
provide  for  the  scrupulous  fullfilment  of  the  public 
obligations — and  to  arrest  any  and  every  increase  of 
the  state  debt.” 

State  finances.  As  prelimenary  to  the  above 
conclusion,  the  Argus  furnishes  a statement  of  its 
own,  and  also  the  speech  at  large  of  Mr.  Denniston, 
in  the  state  senate,  in  which  the  present  financial 
condition  of  the  state  is  represented  as  follows: 


In  1845 

$4,373  215 

1S46 

571.304 

1847 

500,000 

1848 

2,150,257 

1849 

1,700.000 

1850 

1,256,000 

$10,551,043 

Deduct  For  Hudson 

and  Delaware 

canal  in  1848-9 

800,000 

. $9,751,043 

The  means,  estimated  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  as  appli- 
cable to  the  payment  of  these  debts,  are  as  follows: 
The  surplus  revenue  from  ’42  to  ’45 
inclusive  $2,050,000 

Mil!  tax,  one  half  in  ’44,  ’45  and  ’46  900.000 

Supposed  available  of  canal  deposites  1,300,000 


TT  0 J . $4,750,000 

U.  S.  deposite  and  school  fund  to  ’45  2,000,000 


„ , $6,750,000 

But,  the  canal  fund  surplus,  unless  future  year 
far  exceed  the  present,  will  be  scarcely  a moiety  c 
the  sum  estimated  for  the  four  first  years;  and  th 
canal  deposites  ($687,000  being  in  broken  banks) 
is  estimated  w ill  not  yield  in  1845  more  tha 
$1,500,000.  So  that  the  account  for  the  eight  vear 
may  be  supposed  to  stand  as  follows: 

Surplus  revenue,  say  $250,000  annu- 
al $2,000,000 

Mill  tax,  one  half  for  three  years, 

’46  included,  900,000 


Mr.  Denniston  in  his  speech  say,  the  whole  debt  now 
is  as  follows,  as  admitted  by  the  governor  in  bis  last 
message: 

Permanent  debt,  Sept  30,  1841, 

Temporary  canal  loans, 

Issued  to  corporations. 

. O milled  by  the  governor 

Erie  and  Champlain  canal  debt, 
lemporary  loans  by  general  fund  and 
specific  funds  used  up,  337.735  00 

Due  to  contractors,  825,000  00 

Due  to  contractors  on  work  in  progress,  750,000  00 

Issued  to  railroad  companies  since  Sept. 

3a  1,000,000  00 


815,540  530  00 
1,855  000  00 
5,035,700  00 

2,022  1S7  25 


7'otai, 


£27,416,153  26 


If  continued  for  three  years  longer, 

to  1850,  900.000 

Canal  deposites,  1,800,000 

U.  S.  deposite  and  school  fund,  if  it 
can  be  called  in,  say  3,000,000 


$8,600,000 

Shov.  ing  a deficiency  in  the  means  of  payment,  of 
$1,151,000.  But  admit  that  the  state,  by  the  most 
careful  management,  a more  fortunate  state  of  things, 
and  more  favorable  returns  than  we  anticipate,  aided 
by  a tax,  and  by  calling  in  the  funds  loaned  to  the 
people,  at  a period  of  severe  pecuniary  pressure, 
shall  be  able  to  meet  Us  engagements  of  principal 
and  interest  for  the  coming  eight  years,  shall  we  be 
justified  in  rushing  into  expenditures  and  engage- 
ments that  wili  not  only  prevent  any  such  result,  but 
throw  us  back  upon  depreciation  and  embarrass- 
ment, not  to  say  “repudiation?” 

The  whigs,  on  the  contrary,  have  in  a great  mea- 
sure identified  themselves  with  the  "policy  recom- 
mended by  Gov.  Seward  in  his  several  messages,  and 
are  for  continuing  to  deveiope  the  vast  resources  of 
the  slate  by  an  application  of  the  public  resources 
and  public  credit  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  safely 
available.  In  one  of  li is  late  messages  the  governor 
says:  “History  furnishes  no  parallel  to  the  financial 
achievements  of  the  state.  It  had  surrendered  Us 
share  of  the  national  domain,  and  relinquished  for 
the  general  welfare  all  the  revenues  of  Us  foreign 
commerce,  equal  to  two-thirds  the  entire  revenue  of 
the  federal  government.  It  had  nevertheless  sus- 
tained the  expenses  of  its  own  administration,  found- 
ed and  endowed  a broad  system  of  education,  chari- 
table institutions  for  every  class'  of  the  unfortunate, 
and  a penitentiary  establishment  which  is  adopted  as 
a model  by  civilized  nations.  It  had  increased  four- 
fold the  wealth  of  its  citizens,  and  relieved  them 
from  direct  taxation;  and  in  addition  to  all  this,  had 
carried  forward  a stupendous  enterprize  of  improve- 
ment, all  the  while  diminishing  Us  debts,  magnify- 
ing its  credit,  and  augmenting  its  resources.” 

Internal  improvements.  Meantime  those  wiio 
have  undertaken  tiie  works  of  interna!  improvement 
appear  to  be  determined  to  go  ahead  through  every 
obstacle.  The  mayor  and  a deputation  of  the  cor- 
poration of  the  city  of  N.  York  and  many  other  in- 
vited guests  proceeded  on  the  2d  inst.  to  Duchess 
county  to  witness  and  assist  in  the  ceremony  of 
breaking  ground  for  the, 

New  York  and  Albany  rail  road,  for  which 
very  imposing  prepara'ions  had  been  made.  They 
were  accompanied  by  a fine  band  of  music,  “The 
line  of  march  was  Somerstown,  Sing  Sing,  to  So- 
dom, thence  lo  Paterson,  thence  to  Pauiding,  'hence 
to  Dover,  thence  to  Amenia.  On  arriving  at  Som- 
erstown the  cavalcade  hailed  at  the  sign  of.  the  ele- 
phant, to  partake  of  the  old  fashioned  hospitality  of 
Westchester  county.  After  partaking  of  a most 
sumptuous  repast,  they  proceeded  through  Sodom 
to  Paterson,  and  took  up  their  encampment  for  the 
night.  On  the  morrow,  the  sun  rose  most  glorious- 
ly, and  witnessed  a scene  far  different  from  that  it 
witnessed  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Austerlitz. 
From  the  hill  tops,  the  mountain  sides,  and  the  val- 
leys of  Putnam,  Dutchess,  West  Chester  and  Colum- 
bia, were  seen  wending  their  way  in  carriages-,  on 
horseback  and  on  foot,  the  wealthy  and  sturdy  yeo- 
manry of  this  delightful  region  cf  country.  We  had 
heard  of  the  broad  and  beautiful  estates  of  old 
Dutchess,  of  the  interesting,  fertile,  and  undulating 
Putnam — we  appreciated  the  classic  regions  of  West 
Chester,  and  recalled  to  mind  the  thrilling  incidents 
narrated  in  ‘the  Spy,’  by  our  inimitable  Cjoper;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  we  say  with  the  famous 
queen  of  Ethiopia,  after  her  visit  to  the  wise  Solo- 
mon, that  the  half  its  wealth  arid  beauty  had  not 
been  told  us.  The  company,  now  a host  which  no 
man  could  number,  fell  into  the  line  of  march,  and 
proceeded  to  fche  selected  spot  of  ground.  Here,  un- 
der the  stars  and  stripes  of  our  country,  accompani- 
ed with  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  voices  of  many 
waters,  was  commenced  the  great  highway  to  the 
metropolis  of  the  western  world. 

“Mr.  Deiafieid  commenced  the  work  of  breaking 
ground,  in  a neat  and  appropriate  address,  and  intro- 
duced to  the  assembly  Alderman  Leonard,  who  re- 
presented the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  on  the 
occasion.  Alderman  Leonard,  in  his  usual  felicitous 
manner,  commended  the  work  to  the  wealth  and 
sturdy  yeomanry  of  the  river  counties,  and  conclud- 
with  an  appeal  to  the  ladies  for  their  support  in  this 
great  undertaking.  The  work  now  commences  in 
earnest.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  common  coun- 
cil, as  well  as  the  Mayor  of  Troy,  who  with  a depu- 
tation from  that  place  had  also  been  invited,  busily 
applied  themselves  to  the  shovel  and  barrow,  rival- 
ing even  the  herculean  feats  of  the  sons  of  the  l..,jc- 
rald  Isle.  And  row,  with  gentle  strains  of  musio, 
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now  and  then  broken  by  the  cannon’s  roar,  falling: 
melodious  on  the  ear,  the  procession  was  formed 
again,  and  proceeded  to  a large  church  near  Mr. 

Slocum's  to  hear  an  appropriate  address  on  the  oc- 
casion from  Gen.  Davies,  of  Troy.  He  reasoned  on 
this  subject  with  much  earnestness  and  sagacity;  his 
statistics  were  all  calculated  to  inspire  the  friends  of 
this  project  with  hope.  The  ceremonies  being  clos- 
ed by  an  address  from  Alderman  Leonard,  the  com- 
pany then  partook  of  an  elegant  banquet,  which  the 
ladies  of  Putnam  and  Dutchess  had  provided  for 
their  refreshment.  All  being  over,  the  cavalcade 
took  up  its  line  of  march  still  farther  north,  and 
resteil  next  at  South  D >ver,  where  a most  sumptu- 
ous dinner  was  provided  in  the  open  air,  under  a ca- 
nopy of  trees. 

After  dinner  most  excellent  music,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental,  was  discoursed,  the  echo  of  which  re- 
sounded through  the  valleys  and  hung  on  the  moun- 
tain tops  of  this  fertile  region  of  country.  Dinner 
being  over,  the  cavalcade  again  resumed  its  line  of 
inarch  still  farther  north,  until  it  arrived  at  Amenia, 
a noble  young  village,  exhibiting  much  architectural 
ami  horticultural  taste. 

This  road,  which  is  to  connect  the  two  important 
points  of  New  York  and  Albany,  passes  through  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  productive  portions  of  the  ( Washington 
stale.  The  main  route,  as  surveyed,  commences  on  Worcester 
the  north  bank  of  the  Harlem  river,  at  a point  from 
which  a convenient  entrance  mav  be  made  into  the 


MARYLAND. 

Politics.  Parties  are  organizing  in  the  several 
counties  for  the  October  election. 

By  resolution  No.  45,  of  the  last  legislature  of  this 
state,  the  federal  numbers  of  each  county,  and  the 
representation  thereof  in  the  next  legislature  is  fixed 
and  declared  to  be  as  follows: 

Counlies. 

Allegany 
Anne  Arundel 
Baltimore 
Calvert 
Caroline 
Carroll 
Cecil 
Charles 
Dorchester 
Frederick 
Harford 
Kent 

Montgomery 
Prince  George’s 
Queen  Ann’s 
St.  Mary’s 
Somors.et 
Ta'hnt 


Fed.  mini. 
15,365 
25  604 
30  307 
7.561 
7.505 
16  701 
16  091 
12.349 
17.150 
34.627 
16  06-2 
9,748 
13  402 
15.284 
11  049 
10,919 
17,359 
10  521 
27,831 
1 6 961 


Del. 

4 

5 
5 
3 

3 
4/ 

4 

3 

4 


Baltimore  citv 


-82 


■ , , ..  .,  - , i i Jiesioes  those  tie  estates,  t ie  term  oi  one-umu 

city,  either  bv  the  Harlem  rail  road,  or  such  other  . , „„„ 

- ’ r j i->  .1  •.  i the  state  senate  expires  and  seven  senator.-,  aie  to 

route  as  may  be  preferred.  1- rom  thence  it  proceeds  , . , I . . . 

, ,,  J , ,f  , i-  w 7,i.  1 elected  to  serve  for  six  vears  in  their  pla  -cs,  < 

north,  through  the  county  of  Westchester,  occupy-;):  , ”,  .••mi  . r>i i„„  p„;,- 


101,033 

Besides  those  delegates,  the  term  of  one-third  of 

to  be 
one 

ing  for  the  first  35  miles,  nearly  middle  ground  be-!£om  each  of  the  counties  of  Calvert,  ChYlesPrince 
tween  the  Hudson  river  and  1 he  waters  of  Long  Is-1  George,  Montgomery,  Anne  Arundel,  Caroline, 
land  Sound.  From  the  north  line  of  Westchester, 
county,  it  passes  througli  the  eastern  part  of  Putnam 
and  Duchess  counties,  nearly  the  centre  of  Colum-] 
bia,  and  thence  to  the  town  of  Greenbush,  opposite 
Albany;  tiience  to  Troy,  in  Rensselaer  county.  The 
line  from  (lie  Harlem  river  traverses  successively 
portions  of  the  valleys  of  either  the  Saw  Mill,  or  j 
Bronx,  Croton  and  Ten  Mile  rivers,  the  latter  ofj 
which  is  a tributary  of  the  Housatonic.  It  also  Ira- 1 
verses  the  productive  valleys  of  the  Croton,  Ancram1 
creek,  and  Cline  Hill,  a branch  of  the  Kiriderhook, 
and  from  thence  over  the  Kiriderhook  and  Schodari 
plains,  to  the  termination  at  Troy.  The  whole  dis- 
tance is  147  miles,  being  about  the  same  as  the  chan- 
nel of  the.  Hudson,  and  ranging  in  distance  from  it 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles. 

The  route  selected  is  said  tube  remarkably  favora- 1 
ble  for  the  undertaking.  It  will  run  on  nearly  a dead 
level  for  upwards  of  thirty  miles.  In  the  distance 
between  O.-  ensville  and  Chatham,  the  ascent  is  on- 
ly eight  feet  per  mile.  The  country  through  which 
it  passes  is  not  only  abundantly  fruitful,  but  highly 
picturesque,  and  the  road  also  runs  over  some  spots 
rendered  sacred  by  the  scenes  of  the  revolutionary 
war. 

A similar  ceremony  of  breaking  ground  took  place 
opposite  Albany  on  the  3d  inst. 


and  Somerset.  All  these  counties  were  represented 
in  the  last  senate  by  whig  senators,  except  Charles 
county — which  though  a whig  county,  was  repre- 
sented by  a V.  B.  senator.  There  will  he  a warm 
contest  for  senator  in  most  of  those  counties  now. 

Sheriffs  are  also  to  be  elected. 


VIRGINIA. 

Rebellion’.  The  Parkersburg  Va.  Gazettee  says, 
that  .Jackson  county  is  in  a state  of  open  rebellion. 
On  Monday,  (court  day)  25th  ult.  the  people  parad- 
ed the  streets  of  Ripley,  with  guns,  clubs,  &o.,  and 
threatened  to  ride  upon  a rail  any  man  who  bid  for 
property  tinder  two-thirds  of  its  value.  Property 
was  offered  but  there  were  no  bidders. 

Western  Virginia.  The  Wheeling  Times  says: 
‘‘Western  Virginia  has  a population  oT 427 1 .000  and  a 
representation  of  56  in  the  assembly,  while  Eastern 
Virginia  has  269,000  and  78  delegates.  Western 
Virginia  has  in  the  senate  13,  Eastern  19-  The  con- 
sequence is.  Eastern  Virginia  caring  nothing  about 
roads,  we  have  none:  nothing  for  common  schools, 
we  have  none;  opposed  to  the  general  policy  of  other 
states,  and  we  are  compelled  to  submit.  Western 
Virginia  is  represented  in  congress  by  seven  inem- 
1 bers,  Eastern  Virginia  by  fourteen  members.  No 


The  Hudson  river  rail  road.  The  survey  of  senator  has  ever  been  elected  from  west  of  the  Blue 
this  road,  the  route  of  which,  as  is  implied  in  the  Ridge;  all  public  officers  are  appointed  from  the  east; 
name,  varies  little  from  the  course  of  the  Hudson,  the  governor  is  an  eastern  man,  arid  all  the  state  ex- 
and  is  in  close  proximity  to  it — is  now  completed,  penditures  are  made  in  the  east.  It  strikes  us  these 


the  maps,  &c.  nearly  prepared  for  examination,  j •< 
j Poughkeepsie  Eagle  thus  speaks  of  the  results 


and 

The  Poughkeepsie  Eagle  thus  spe 
of  the  survey  and  the  advantages  of  the  route,  com-  \ 
pared  with  those  of  the  eastern,  or  the  New  York, 
Albany  and  Troy  rail  road  route: 

‘The  length  of  the  road  by  this  survey,  extending 


amount  to  something  to  quarrel  for.” 

Lewisburg  convention.  Our  western  fellow  ci- 
tizens are  acting  with  great  unanimity  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  convention  at  Lewisburg  on  the  1st  of 
August,  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 


from  the  city  hall  in  New  York  to  a point  opposite  certain  amendments  in  the  constitution  of  the  state 
J - - - • ■ jt  gne  i[x,1)cireii  with  a view,  accordmgto  their  ideas,  to  a more  equal 


the  centre  of  the  city  of  Albany,  is  but 
and  forty  four  85-lUQ  miles,  which,  let  all  be  care 


^ful  distribution  of  political  power  between  the  eastern 


to  observe,  is  ten  miles  shorter  than  the  eastern  route, 


and  western  sections  of  the  state. 


selected  by  the  New  York  and  Albany  company.  No  : A large  meeting  was  held  of  citizens  of  Green- 

grade  of  more  than  seventeen  feel  to  the  mile  will  i brier  county,  at  Lewisburg,  on  the  25th  ult.  at 
be  required,  and  no  curve  upon  a radius  less  than  j which  Wm.  Smith,  esq.  presided,  and  Edward  B. 
3,000  feet,  and  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  line  va-  Bally  acted  as  secretary.  A committee  was  ap- 
l-ies  but  a mere  trifle  from  a dead  level.  From  Break  1 pointed,  of  which  J.  Bowyer  Caldwell  was  chair- 
Neck  Hill  to  Greenbush,  with  the  exreption  of  a man,  which  reported  a preamble  and  resolutions 
slight  variation  to  cross  VVappinger’s  creek,  the  route  , that  were  adopted,  and  a large  delegation  was  ap- 
is all  but  perfectly  straight  and  level,  and  yet  it  passes  I pointed  to  the  August  convention. 

" A"‘  11  — We  make  the  following  extract  from  the  pream- 

ble of  the  meeting.  Jt  evinces  the  proper  spirit,  and 
and  strikingly  contracts  with  the  rebellious  proceed- 
ings in  Rhode  Island,  to  the  honor  of  our  common- 
wealth: 

“Disclaiming,  as  wc  do,  and  disavowing  all  inten- 
tion of  exciting  intemperate  violence,  sectional  jea- 
lousy and  animosity,  yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  make 
known,  that  our  purpose  and  determination  is  to  re- 
j sort  to,  every  peaceable  measure  for  redress — that 
our  exertions  will  be  unremitting  and  active,  and 
1 with  a dignity  and  firmness  of  conduct  becoming 
I freemen  who  know  and  appreciate  their  rights,  ‘and 
knowing,  dare  maintain  them.’  Although  our  pur- 
poses are  fixed  and  irrevocable,  yet  our  object  is  not, 
■ nor  do  we  design  placing  tbo  commonwealth  of  Vir- 


through  all  the  villages.  For  the  distance,  there  is 
not  a mere  level,  nor  a straighter  litle  of  rail  road, 
m the  United  States.” 

State  frison  statistics.  There  were  discharg- 
ed the  past  month  11  convicts  from  the  Sing  Sing 
state  prison,  New  York,  by  the  expiration  of  their 
sentences,  and  that  there  remained  in  the  prison  on 
the  11th,  741  men  and  71  women — total,  812.  The 
convicts  generally  were  very  healthy. 

Canal  tolls.  The  t lls  received  in  all  the  canals 
of  this  s.aie  up  to  the  1st  of  August  were  in 
lo41  - - - £,902,214 

1842  - - - 750,947 


Decrease  during  the  present  year,  $161,26' 


ginia  before  the  world  in  the  unenviable  attitude 
and  deplorable  coriditi  >n  of  a state  divided  against 
itself  in  a frantic  conflict  for  power:  or  to  run  into 
those  extravagances  of  party  enthusiasm,  whi.  h ire 
only  calculated  to  estrange  and  embitter  the  affec- 
tions of  a kindred  community,  and  imp \ir  the  best 
interests  of  their  common  country.”  [Lynch.  Va. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  Raleigh  Star  says  that  tiie  treasurer  of  that 
state  recently  went  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  North  Carolina’s  portion  of  the  fund  due 
her  under  the  distribution  act,  but  returned  in  con- 
sequence of  the  arrangements  for  the  transfer  not 
having  been  finished.  As  soon  as  these  are  comple- 
ted, which  will  be  in  a few  days,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  will  forward  a draft  for  the  amount. 

Rich  gold  mine.  We  last  week  saw  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  valuable,  specimens  of  gold  that 
we  have  ever  seen  taken  from  the  ground.  They 
were  from  a mine  lately  discovered  on  the  land  of 
Valentine  Derr,  on  Stanly’s  creek,  in  Lincoln  coun- 
ty. One  piece  weighed  49  pennyweights  arid  6 
grains,  and  six  other  pieces  averaged  from  2 to  5 
pennyweights,  pure  gold,  when  found.  The  mine 
has  now  been  worked  about  six  mouths,  arid  seems 
only  to  increase  in  value.  May  it  continue  long  to 
do  so.  [Mecklenburg  „V.  C.  Jeffersonian. 

Manufactures.  Some  splendid  steam  engines 
have  recently  been  manufactured  in  South  Carolina. 
The  Columbia  Advocate  speaks  of  them  in  warm 
terms  of  eulogy. 


OHIO. 

Extra  session  of  the  legislature.  The  legis- 
lature convened  on  the  25th  ult.  for  the  purpose  of 
districting  Hie  state  under  the  new  census,  in  both 
branches  of  the  legislature  on  the  first  day,  resolu- 
tions were  offered  denying  the  right  of  congress  to 
pass  a law  defining  the  manner  in  which  members 
should  be  elected.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a 
committee  of  twenty-one.  They  could  not  agree 
upon  a distribution  of  the  districts.  The  chairman 
oi'  the  committee  proposed  a bill  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  legislature,  sanctioned  it  is  said  by  only 
three  members  of  the  committee.  Other  members 
proposed  projects. 

The  Stale  Journal  says,  that  seven  different  pro- 
jects were  submitted  in  committee,  five  of  them  by 
members  of  the  majority,  and  two  by  whigs.  It 
was  agreed  in  committee  that  the  congressional  re- 
quisition respecting  single  districts  should  be  ob- 
se rved. 


Parties  are  organising  for  the  October  election. 
Eighteen  senators  are  to  be  chosen,  one  from  each  of 
the  following  districts: 

Medina  and  Lorain, 

Huron  and  Er  e. 

Portage  and  Summit, 

Trumbull, 

Stark, 

Wayne, 

Tuscarawas  and  Holmes, 

Knox  and  Coshocton, 

Licking, 

Fairfield  and  Pickaway, 

Delaware,  Marion,  and 
Crawford, 

Of  the  eighteen  senators  who  hold  over,  8 are 
whigs,  and  10  Van  Buren. 

The  house  of  representatives  will  be  chosen  by 
the  following  districts.  We  give  the  last  year’s  dis- 
tricts, that  the  changes  may  be  noted. 


Seneca,  Sandusky,  Han- 
cock, Wood,  and  Ot- 
tawa, 

Franklin,  Madison  and 
Clark, 

Warren  and  Green, 
Montgomery, 

Miami,  Darke,  Mercer 
and  Shelby, 

Butler  and  Preble, 
Hamilton, 


Ashtabula, 

Lake, 

Cuyahoga, 

Geauga, 

Lorain  and  Medina, 
Huron  and  Erie, 

Portage, 

Summit, 

Stark, 

Trumbull, 

Itichland, 

Wayne, 

Columbiana, 

Jefferson  and  Carroll, 
Belmont, 

Harrison, 

Tuscarawas  and  Holmes, 
Knox, 

Coshocton, 

Licking, 

Muskingum, 

Guernsey, 

Monroe, 


1841.  1842. 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

2 1 

1 i 

1 2 

2 1 

1 2 

1 2 

2 2 

1 2 

1 2 

2 2 

2 1 

1 1 

2 1 

1 2 

1 1 

2 2 

2 2 

1 1 

1 1 
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Washington,  J 
Morgan,  > 

Perry,  ) 

Fairfield, 

Pickaway, 

Ross,  Hocking,  Pike  and  Jackson, 
Athens  and  Meigs, 

Gallia,  Lawrence  and  Scioto, 
Adams,  Highland  and  Fayette, 
Clermont,  Brown  and  Clinton, 
Hamilton, 

Butler, 

Preble, 

Warren, 

Greene, 

Montgomery, 

Franklin, 

Madison  and  Clark, 

Champaign, 

Logan  and  Union, 

Miami,  Darke,  Mercer  and  Shelby, 
Lucas,  Williams,  Paulding,  Henry,  ) 
Putnam,  Vanwert,  Allen  & Hardin,  $ 
Delaware,  Marion  and  Crawford, 
Seneca,  Sandusky,  Hancock,  Wood  ) 
and  Ottawa,  $ 


2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 
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2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
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3 
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72  72  j 

Ohio  new  state  loan.  The  Columbus  Journal  1 
announces  the  passage,  in  the  lower  house  of  the  le-  ; 
gislature,  of  a bill  authorising  the  fund  commission- ! 
ers  to  borrow  §500,000  on  the  credit  of  the  state,  to  i 
be  applied  to  arrearages  due  contractors.  It  pro-; 
vides  for  the  issue  of  stock  with  10  per  cent,  inter-’ 
est,  payable  at  the  state  treasury  (or  if  the  money  j 
cannot  be  obtained  on  such  terms)  in  New  York,  re-  j 
deemable  after  1850 — the  stock  not  to  be  sold  at  less  j 
than  par.  The  Journal  denounces  the  bill  as  de- 
structive of  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  expresses 
the  opinion,  moreover,  that  the  money  cannot  be  ob- 
tained under  it. 


Trade  of  Cleveland.  During  the  month  of  June 
there  arrived  at  Cleveland  from  ihe  interior  of  Ohio 
by  way  of  the  canal,  211,023  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
70,342  barrels  of  flour.  The  number  of  vessels  that  j 
arrived  at  the  port  of  Cleveland  in  the  same  month 
was  200,  and  the  number  cleared,  207. 

The  Zanesville  (Ohio)  Republican  of  the  30th  ult. 
states  that  Gov.  Corwin  has  applied  to  the  general 
government  for  that  state’s  portion  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands. 


Finale  of  the  extra  session.  The  session  was 
brought  to  a close  in  an  unusual  manner.  The  par- 
ticulars have  not  yet  reached  us  in  such  form  as  to 
be  able  to  state  them  with  accuracy.  It  appears 
however  that  the  whig  members  of  both  houses  on 
the  11th  inst.  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  handed 
in  their  resignations,  and  thereby  left  both  houses 
without  a quorum.  The  sergeant  at  arms  was  sent 
for  them,  as  absent  members,  but  they  replied  that 
they  no  longer  considered  themselves  as  members. 
Their  reasons  are  of  course  to  be  assigned  to  the 
people  of  the  state,  to  whom  they  concluded  to  ap- 
peal for  the  propriety  of  their  conduct  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case. 

The  members  constituting  the  majority  conceiving 
they  had  no  authority  to  close  the  session  in  due 
form,  agreed  to  disperse,  and  have  accordingly  done 
so. 

There  was  much  excitement.  Meetings  of  the  ci- 
tizens were  called  in  all  directions;  one  held  by  the 
whigs  at  Columbus  was  very  numerously  attended,  at 
which  resolutions  were  adopted  warmly  approving 
of  the  resignations. 


INDIANA. 

Wabash  and  Erie  canal.  This  great  work  is  so 
far  completed  that  last  Monday  boats  passed  at  the 
Toledo  sidecut  into  lake  Erie.  The  aqueduct  across 
Swan  creek  is  not  quite  finished;  that  prevents  the 
navigation  being  carried  quite  to  its  termination;  al- 
though for  all  practical  purposes  the  eastern  termi- 
nation may  be  said  to  he  completed,  and  it  is  navi- 
gable in  its  whole  extent  by  using  the  Maumee  22 
miles,  and  a short  portage.  The  whole  length  is 
230  miles,  G6  of  which  is  in  Ohio,  and  the  remain- 
der in  Indiana.  Lafayette  on  the  Wabash  is  the 
western  termination,  and  Toledo  and  Manhattan  on 
lake  Erie. 

The  first  idea  of  this  canal  was  suggested  in  1817, 
and  a grant  of  land  was  made  by  the  United  State.- 
to  the  state  of  Indiana  to  aid  in  the  work.  Gov. 
Jennings,  first  governor  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  was 
one  of  the  first  and  most  active  individuals  in  obtain- 
ing i he  grant,  and  in  the  incipient  arrangements  for 
commencing  the  work.  Gov.  Clinton,  of  N.  York, 
took  an  active  part  by  correspondence  and  otherwise 
in  promoting  the  project. 


The  state  of  Ohio  very  reluctantly  came  into  the 
arrangement  with  the  state  of  Indiana,  to  make  the 
part  within  that  state,  and  has  been  very  tardy  in  the 
execution;  although  Ohio  has  the  most  profitable 
part  of  the  canal  in  proportion  to  length  and  the  va- 
lue of  the  lands  she  received  for  making  the  canal. 

This  canal  is  the  main  trunk;  it  has  been  the  cause 
of  projecting  other  canals  as  feeders  of  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  trunk.  The  Miami  canal  is  far  advan- 
ced towards  completion.  The  most  expensive  part 
of  the  work  is  finished.  More  than  two  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  expended:  and  less  than  half  a 
million  would  complete  the  work.  The  canal  from 
lake  Michigan,  to  form  its  junction  at  Fort  Wayne, 
is  now  in  progress;  also  the  White  Water  canal  and 
several  rail  roads. 

MICHIGAN. 

Emigrants.  A meeting  was  held  in  Ann  Arbor 
last  Saturday  to  devise  some  means  of  attracting  the 
100,000  emigrants  to  Michigan,  now  said  to  be  on 
their  way  or  already  in  the  country.  The  call  stat- 
ed that  in  consequence  of  the  misrepresentations  of 
the  present  condition  of  Michigan,  set  afloat  at  Buf- 
falo arid  other  places,  few  find  their  way  to  that 
state,  and  they  lose  all  the  great  advantages  which 
an  influx  of  these  strangers  would  produce. 

.m.lll '«H| 

INTERNATIONA L COPYRIGHT. 


The  Parisian  correspondent  of  the  National  In- 
telligencer writes:  The  New  York  American  of  the 
9th  ultimo  contains  a correspondence  which  teaches 
me  that  Mr.  Dickens  on  his  departure  was  true 
to  the  errand  which  he  broached  at  his  first  dinner 
in  Boston;  I mean  international  copyright.  His  lan- 
guage in  the  letter  dated  Niagara  Falls  is  quite  per- 
emptory, though  not  quite  so  sharp  as  t hat  of  Thomas 
Carlyle’s  epistle,  which  hetushers  with  a fine  flourish. 
The  diction  of  Carlyle  is  gently  called  by  some  ol 
your  editors  characteristic  quaintness:  a ci-devant 
member  of  the  corps  (your  correspondent)  deems  it 
preposterous  affectation.  Mr.  Dickens  loftily  settles 
the  question  of  international  copyright,  pronouncing 
that  it  cannot  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than 
as  one  of  plain  right  or  wrong — justice  or  injustice. 
His  friend,  the  supreme  adept  in  neology,  does  not 
mince  the  matter  at  all;  the  American  publishers  and 
readers  are  thieves,  resembling  the  Rob  Roys  and 
their  predatory  fellows.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Dickens 
and  Mr.  Carlyle  would,  I doubt  not,  liave  decided 
without  hesitation  in  the  affirmative,  if  this  option 
had  been  originally  presented  to  them,  “American 
editions  of  your  works,  gratis,  or  no  reprints?”  If 
tiie  works  of  Boz  had  not  been  stolen,  lie  could  never 
have  reaped  the  harvest  of  honor  or  glory  which  he 
found  in  the  country  of  the  thieves,  and  which  lie 
professes  to  value  beyond  all  other  retribution. — 
You  will  find  in  one  of  Gibbon’s  pages  a proud  re- 
j icing  in  the  immense  field  for  British  literary  influ- 
ence and  renown  that  was  opening  over  the  transat- 
lantic Anglo  American  empire.  Gam  by  copyright 
in  the  new  world  did  not  enter  into  the  imagination 
of  the  illustrious  historian.  Since  this  era,  pecunia- 
ry reward  has  become  incalculably  more  ample  and 
general  in  Great  Britain.  Every  one  of  the  twelve 
authors  whose  names  are  signed  to  the  extraordina- 
ry address  to  the  American  people,  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Dickens,  has  received  from  the  London  book- 
sellers abundant  pay  for  his  productions.  They  should 
liave  been  then  content  with  the  diffusions  of  their 
ideas  and  fame  throughout  our  union,  and  the  conse- 
quent increase  of  their  claims  at  home,  and  have 
seen  with  complacency  the  cheapness  of  the  Ameri- 
can gratification.  In  truih,  there  are  few  good  or 
able  British  writers  who  are  not  sure  of  being  suffi- 
ciently paid  at  home;  too  many  of  the  bad  or  infe- 
rior get  excessive  returns.  Unfortunately,  the  false 
vogue  of  the  latter  causes  the  American  publishers 
to  issue  editions  of  their  paltry  performances.  There 
would  be  some  indemnity  to  the  American  public 
for  an  enhancement  of  the  price  of  the  good  British 
books,  if  an  international  copyright  would  prevent 
the  reprinting  the  inferior  or  trashy,  but  it  might 
operate  less  with  regard  to  these  than  the  truly  me- 
ritorious. Considering  the  American  nation  is  held 
independent  and  distinct  from  the  British — that  the 
deserving  British  authors  are  adequately  remunerated 
at  home — that  both  the  book  and  periodical  press  of 
Great  Britain  has  constantly  decried  or  reviled  Ame- 
rican character,  institutions,  and  literature;  that  the 
true  reward  ot  superior  authorship  consists  as  much 
of  extensive  celebrity  and  consumption,  as  of  pecu- 
niary profit,  I cannot  discover,  with  Mr.  Dickens, 
that  this  is  a question  of  justice  or  injustice  towards 
the  British  corps  of  the  pen  and  type,  and  still  less 
that  the  reprinting,  without  fee  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  a 
loreign  land,  ol  his  paradoxes  and  affectations  of 
every  kind,  his  fantastic  tropes,  his  distoi  ; and 


contortions  of  phrase,  can  be  properly  or  decently 
likened  to  Rob  Royism.  The  question  of  justice  or 
injustice,  if  any  there  be,  relates  to  American  au- 
thorship and  the  reading  interestsof  the  American  pub- 
lic alone.  If  you  have  looked  at  the  address  of  the 
twelve  British  authors,  you  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  solicitude  which  they  express  for  the  weal 
of  American  writers  and  literature.  Some  of  these 
gentlemen,  Rogers  and  Campbell  for  example,  may 
be  sincere;  but,  truly,  the  British  press  and  public 
in  general  have  hitherto  manifested  a feeling  and 
used  a tone  disdainful  and  discouraging  in  the  last 
degree.  I have  just  perused  in  the  London  Athe- 
naeum an  elaborate  essay  on  this  subject  of  interna- 
tional copyright,  wherein  it  is  said  that  “the  field  of 
literature  in  the  United  States  would  hardly  feed  a ' 
learned  pig,”  and  that  the  American  who  has  a study 
or  library  must  shame  inwardly,  in  looking  around 
him,  to  see  none  hut  foreign  authors.  The  essayist, 
and  all  his  domestic  readers,  would  curl  the  lip  at 
an  American  array  of  contemporary  authors  (which 
could  easily  be  made)  to  meet  the  twelve  names 
subscribed  to  the  address.  I wish,  by  the  way,  that 
some  one  or  more  of  your  qualified  literati  would 
prepare  a comprehensive  volume  of  American  bibli- 
ography, for  due  information  to  the  American  world 
itself,  as  well  for  the  instruction  of  the  multitudes 
in  Europe — even  of  the  erudite — who  believe  that 
you  do  not  possess  enough  of  native  literature  to 
feed  a learned  pig.  The  logic  of  the  address  is  not 
better  than  its  diction.  If  American  authors  could 
gain  by  international  copyright,  it  would  not,  cer- 
tainly, be  in  London,  but  because  the  American  pub- 
lishers, finding  it  onerous  under  the  law  to  reprint  so 
much  Britisli  matter,  might  abstain  from  it,  and  more 
readily  purchase  American  manuscripts;  in  other 
words,  because  the  repressive  competition,  the  “great 
impediment  to  a purely  national  literature,”  would 
be  thus  removed.  But  in  the  same  breath  the  ad- 
dressers hold  this  language:  “The  only  interest  the 

American  public  can  have  is  in  the  supply  of  Eng- 
lish works  in  as  cheap  a form  as  at  present,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  would  continue  to  be 
the  case  were  a copyright  established.  Works  are 
sold  at  a low  or  a high  price,  not  in  proportion  as 
there  is  a copyright  or  riot,  but  in  proportion  as  they 
can  obtain  a larger  or  smaller  community  of  readers. 
The  noble  cultivation  of  the  American  people,  which 
forms  a reading  public  almost  commensurate  with 
the  entire  population,  renders  it  the.  obvious  interest 
of  every  author  (and  every  publisher)  to  adapt  his 
price  to  the  means  of  all  his  readers,  and  we  ven- 
ture to  predict,  that  were  an  international  copyright 
established,  riot  one  popular  English  work  would  be 
sbfd  in  the  United  States  at  a higher  price  than  at 
present.”  According  to  my  humble  apprehension, 
the  American  publishers,  reprinting  equally  all  the 
popular  English  works,  but  having  to  pay  the  Eng- 
lish authors,  would  be  still  less  able  or  inclined  than 
they  now  are  to  purchase  American  competitions. — 
For  a long  series  of  years  I had  the  best  opportuni-  ■ 
ties  of  knowing  how  American  pens  were  paid  at 
home,  and  my  impression  was  that  fair  fees  ( honor - 
aires)  were  always  attainable  for  capacity.  Very 
few  of  the  good  or  distinguished  writers  have  reason 
to  complain  on  that  score;  mere  scribblers,  dabblers, 
sciolists,  artificers,  have  been  too  successful  in  the 
same  respect.  Elementary  treaties  for  the  purpose 
of  education,  compendiums,  synopses,  lectures,  law 
and  medical  and  school  books  of  every  category,  I 
long  proved  amazingly  lucrative.  If  American  lite-  j 
rature  has  not  duly  prospered,  the  fault  is  more  with  I 
the  public  than  with  the  book  trade.  I ani  not  sure  I 
that  I should  concur  with  Messrs.  Buhver  & Co.  in 
regretting  that  American  literature  has  not  become  i 
an  “adequate  and  independent  profession.”  The 
most  valuable  and  durable  works  have  not  come  from 
the  mere  profession  anywhere.  We  might  well  ques- 
tion whether  the  cause  of  morals,  intellect,  know- 
ledge, and  taste  is  benefited  on  the  whole  by  profes- 
sional authorship,  stocked  and  exercised  as  it  is  in 
Europe.  I have  ever  cherished  as  much  concern  for 
the  advancement  and  remuneration  of  American  li- 
terature as  any  other  person  whatever;  and  still  it 
was  quite  welcome  news  to  me  ttiat  the  report  of  the  i 
senate’s  committee  at  Washington  oil  international  j 
copyright  would  be  adverse.  The  report,  if  extant, 
has  not  yet  fallen  into  my  hands.  Guard  the  inde-  j 
pendenee  into  which  you  were  primarily  driven; 
which  you  dearly  earned,  and  which,  in  some  essen-  ' 
tial  particulars,  remains  incomplete.  Could  the  ] 
twelve  appellants  have  said,  with  truth,  to  the  Ame-  ■ 
rican  people,  “the  literary  profession  in  Great  Bri-  j 
tain  helped  you  to  your  independence;  it  has  con-  ' 
stantly  been  liberal  towards  your  institutions,  clia-  | 
racter  and  literary  efforts;  it  has  derived  no  advan-  j 
tage  for  itself,  no  benefit  for  Great  Britain,  by  addi-  j 
tional  influence  over  your  affections,  ideas,  and  in- 
ternational  concerns,  from  the  boundless  reprinting  j 
and  dissemination  of  its  effusions  amoDg.jou;  it  wiil  j 
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not  fail  to  assist  earnestly  American  authors  in  ob- 
taining in  Great  Britain  good  prices  and  due  estima 
tion;”  then  indeed  those  gentlemen  might  remonstrate 
against  the  retention  of  a strict  American  right,  and 
invoke  American  gratitude,  or  generosity,  or  justice. 
But,  even  in  this  impossible  case,  they  would  not 
be  warranted  in  some  of  the  terms  which  they  have 
employed  in  their  “ prayer ,”  such  as  piracy,  smug- 
gling, oligarchical  interests,  minor  and  selfish  inte- 
rests, &c.  The  American  publishers  and  interests 
thus  stigmatised  could  attempt  a retort  in  hints  about 
insincerity,  obtrusiveness,  superciliousness,  cupidity, 
and  proceed  to  moot  the  point  whether  the  volumes 
of  sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  (the  framer  of  the  address)  have 
in  any  sense  or  degree  improved  the  American  peo- 
ple. For  the  rest,  there  is  one  danger  to  American 
bookmakers  of  every  description  from  the  conces- 
sion demanded,  which  may  well  be  touched.  The 
secondary  orders  of  the  British  literary  profession 
would  probably  contrive  to  undersell  them  in  copv- 
right,  and  supercede  them  by  an  express  manufac- 
ture for  the  American  fancy  and  educational  mar- 
ket. 

MR.  DICKENS  AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
COPYRIGHT.  We  find  in  the  London  Chronicle 
the  following  circular,  sent  by  Mr.  Dickens  to  other 
English  authors: 

“1,  Devonshire-terrace , York  "ate, 
RegenPs-park,  llh  July,  1842. 

“You  may  perhaps  be  aware  that  during  my  stay 
in  America  1 lost  no  opportunity  of  endeavoring  to 
awaken  the  public  mind  to  a sense  of  the  unjust 
and  iniquitous  state  of  the  law  in  that  country, 
in  reference  to  the  wholesale  piracy  of  British 
works. 

“Having  been,  successful  in  making  the  subject  one 
of  general  discussion  in  the  United  States,  1 carried  \ 
to  Washington,  for  presentation  to  congress  by  Mr.  1 
Clay,  a petition  from  the  whole  body  of  American 
authors,  earnestly  praying  for  the  enactment  of  an 
international  copyright  law.  It  was  signed  by  Mr. 
Washington  Irving,  Mr.  Prescott,  Mr.  Cooper,  and 
every  man  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  the 
lit  rature  of  America;  and  lias  since  been  referred 
to  a select  committee  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. 

“To  counteract  any  effect  which  might  be  produc- 
ed by  that  petition,  a meeting  was  held  in  Boston — 
which  you  will  remember  is  the  seat  and  stronghold 
of  learning  and  letters  in  the  United  States — at 
which  a memorial  against  any  change  in  the  existing 
state  of  things  in  this  respect  was  agreed  to,  with 
but  one  dissentient  voice.  This  document,  which, 
incredible  as  it  may  appear  to  you,  was  actually  for- 
warded to  congress,  and  received,  deliberately  stated 
that  if  English  authors  were  invested  with  any  con- 
trol over  the  republication  of  their  own  books,  it 
would  he  no  longer  possible  for  American  editors  to 
alter  and  adapt  them  (as  they  do  now)  to  the  Ameri- 
can taste! 

“This  memorial  was,  without  loss  of  time,  replied  [ 
to  by  Mr.  Prescott,  who  commented,  with  the  natu- 1 
rai  indignation  of  a gentleman,  and  a man  of  letters,  I 
upon  its  extraordinary  dishonesty.  1 am  satisfied  that ! 
this  brief  mention  of  its  tone  and  spirit,  is  sufficient  I 
to  impress  you  with  the  conviction  that  it  becomes  j 
all  those  who  are  iri  any  way  connected  with  tJie  lite-  \ 
rature  of  England,  to  take  that  high  stand  to  which 
the  nature  of  their  pursuits  and  the  extent  of  their 
sphere  and  usefulness  justly  entitle  them,  to  disencou- 
rage  the  upholders  of  sucli  doctrines  by  every  means  1 
in  their  power,  and  to  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the  j 
remotest  participation  in  a system,  from  which  the 
moral  sense  and  honorable  feeling  of  all  j u^t  men 
must  instinctively  recoil. 

“For  myself,  I have  resolved  that  I will  never 
from  this  time  enter  into  any  negotiation  with  any 
person  for  the  transmission,  across  the  Atlantic,  of 
early  proofs  of  any  thing  I may  write;  and  that  I 
will  forego  all  profit  derivable  from  such  a sburee. — 

1 do  not  venture  to  urge  this  line  of  proceeding  upon 
you,  but  I would  beg  to  suggest,  and  to  lay  great 
stress  upon  the  necessity  of  observing,  one  other  course 
of  action  to  which  I cannot  too  emphatically  call  your 
attention. 

“The  persons  who  exert  themselves  to  mislead  the 
American  public  on  this  question;  to  put  down  its! 
discussion;  and  to  suppress  and  distort  the  truth,  m 
reference  to  it,  in  every  possible  way,  are  (as  you 
may  easily  suppose)  those  who  have  a strong  inte- 
rest in  the  existing  system  of  piracy  and  plunder, 
inasmuch  as,  so  long  as  it  continues,  they  can  gain  a ' 
very  comfortable  living  out  of  the  brains  of  other 
men,  while  they  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  earn 
bread  by  the  exercise  of  their  own.  These  are  the 
editors  and  proprietors  of  newspapers  almost  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  republication  of  popular 
English  works.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  men 
of  very  low  attainments  and  of  more  than  indiffe- 


rent reputation;  and  I have  frequently  seen  them,  in 
the  same  sheet  in  which  they  boast  of  the  rapid  sale 
of  many  thousand  copies  of  an  English  reprint, 
coarsely  and  insolently  attacking  the  author  of  that 
very  hook,  and  heaping  scurrility  and  slander  upon  his 
head. 

“I  would  therefore  entreat  you,  in  the  name  of  the 
honorable  pursuit  with  which  you  are  so  intimately 
connected,  never  to  hold  correspondence  with  any  of 
these  men,  and  never  to  negotiate  with  them  for  the 
sale  of  early  proofs  of  any  work  over  which  you  have 
control;  but  to  treat,  on  all  occasions,  with  some  re- 
spectable American  publishing  house,  and  with  such 
an  establishment  only. 

“Our  common  interest  in  this  subject,  and  my  ad- 
vocacy of  it,  single  handed,  on  every  occasion  that 
has  presented  itself  during  my  absence  from  Eu- 
rope, form  my  excuse  for  addressing  you.  And  I 
am  faithfully  yours, 

CHARLES  DICKENS.” 


TARIFF  OR  REVENUE  BILE. 


For  purposes  of  future  reference,  we  reinsert  the 
yeas  and  nays  upon  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill,  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  designating  the  names 
according  to  parties,  the  wliigs  being  printed  in  Roman 
letters,  and  the  Van  Buren  members  in  Italics. 

YEAS — Messrs.  Adams,  Allen,  L.  W.  Andrews, 
Sherlock  J.  Andrews,  Appleton,  Arnold,  Aycrigg, 
Babcock,  Baker,  Barnard,  Barton,  Birdseye,  Blair, 
Boardman,  Borden,  Botts,  Briggs,  Brockway,  Bron- 
son, Jeremiah  Brown,  Burnell,  Calhoun,  Thomas  J. 
Campbell,  Childs,  Chittenden,  John  C.  Clark,  Staley 
N.  Clarke,  James  Cooper,  Cowen,  Cranston,  Cravens, 
Cushing,  Garrett  Davis,  John  Edwards,  Everelt, 
Fessenden,  Fillmore,  A.  Lawrence  Foster,  Gates, 
Gentry,  Giddings,  Goggin.  PntrickG.  Goode,  Gra- 
ham, Granger,  Green,  Ha-11,  Halstead,  Howard, 
Hudson,  Joseph  R.  fngcrsoll,  James  Irvin,  Wn.  W. 
Irwin,  James,  William  Cost  Johnson,  I.  D.  Jones, 
John  P.  Kennedy,  Lane,  Linn,  McKennan,  Thomas 
F.  Marshall,  Samson  Mason,  Mathiot,  Mattocks, 
Maxwell,  Maynard,  Moore,  Morgan.  Morris,  Mor- 
row, Osborne,  Owsley,  Parmenter,  Pearce,  Pendle- 
ton, Pope,  Powell,  Ramsey,  Berij.  Randall,  Alexan- 
der Randall,  Randolph,  Pudgway,  Rodney,  VV.  Rus- 
sell, J.  M.  Russell.  Saltonstall,  Shepperd,  Simonton, 
Slade,  Truman  Smith,  Sellers,  Sprigg,  Stanly, 
Stokely,  Straton,  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  John  T. 
Stuart,’  Summers,  Taliaferro,  John  B.  Thompson, 
Richard  W.  Thompson,  Tillinghast,  Toland,  Tom- 
linson, Triplett,  Trumbull,  Underwood,  Van  Rens- 
selaer, Wallace,  Washington,  Edward  D.  White, 
Joseph  L.  White,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Yorke,  A. 
Young,  J.  Young — 116. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Arrington,  Atherton,  Beeson , Bid- 
lack,  Black,  Bowne,  Boyd,  Brewster,  Aaron  V.  Brown, 
Milton  Brown,  Clia.  Brown , Burke,  Samson  H.  Butler, 
William  Butler,  William  O.  Butler,  Green  W.  Cald- 
well, Patrick  C.  Caldwell,  John  Campbell,  William  B. 
Campbell, 'Caruthers,  (my,  Casey,  Chapman , Clifford, 
Clinton,  Coles,  Mark  A.  Cooper,  Cross,  Daniel , Ri.ch'd 
D.  Davis  Dawson,  Dean,  Deberry,  Doan,  Doig,  Dust- 
man, John  C.  Ed, wards.  Egbert , John  G.  Floyd,  Charles 
A.  Floyd,  Fornunce,  Thos'.  F.  Foster,  Gamble,  Gerry, 
Gilmeii,  Wm.  0.  Goode,  Gordon,  Gusline,  Gwin,  Ha- 
bersham, Harris,  J ■ Hastings,  Hays,  Holmes,  Hopkins, 
Houck,  Houston,  Hubbard,  Hunter,  Charles  J.  Inger- 
soll,  Jack,  Cave  Johnson,  John  W.  Jones,  Ktirn,  A. 
Kennedy,  King,  Lewis,  Littlefield,  Abralmm  McClellan, 
Robert,  McLellan,  McKay,  McKean,  Mallory,  Mar- 
ch and.  Alfred  Marshall,  John  T.  Mason.  Mathews,  Mi- 
dill , Meriwether,  Miller,  Mitchell,  JYewhard,  Patridge, 
Payne,  Pickens.  Plainer,  Read,  Reding,  Rencher,  Rey- 
nolds, Rlictt,  Riggs,  Rogers,  Roosevelt,  Sanford,  Saun- 
ders, Shaw,  Shields,  William  Smith,  Snyder,  Steinrod, 
Sumpter,  Jacob  Thompson,  Turney,  Van  Buren,  Ward, 
Warren,  Watlerson,  Weller,  James  W.  If  illiams,  C. 
H.  Williams,  Wood — 112. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Parmenter,  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  the  only  Van  Buren  vote  in  the  affirma- 
tive— all  the  rest  of  that  party  whether  from  north 
or  south  voted  against  the  bill. 

Of  the  southern  whigs,  thirty-three  voted  in  favor  j 
of  the  bill,  and  fourteen  against  it.  Mr.  Casey,  of  Il- 
linois, was  the  only  northern  whig  that  voted  against 
the  hill,  and  he  assigned  as  his  reason,  not  an  objec- 
tion to  the  protective  system,  hut  because  the  retalia- 
tory provision  against  such  foreign  countries  as  would 
not  admit  our  wheat,  was  left  out  of  the  bill. 

The  party  vote  therefore  stood — 

Whigs.  V.  B. 

For  the  bill  115  1 

Against  the  bill  15  9? 

A different  disposition  of  the  voles  may  thus  be  ar-  ! 
ranged,  according  to  states: 


3*9 


Maine, 

Yeas. 

Wliigs.  V.  1 

4 

0 

New  Hampshire, 

0 

0 

Vermont, 

5 

0 

Massachusetts, 

10 

I 

Connecticut, 

6 

0 

Rhode  Island, 

2 

0 

New  fork, 

18 

0 

New  Jersey, 

6 

0 

Pennsylvania, 

12 

0 

Delaware, 

1 

0 

Maryland, 

6 

0 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 

7 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia, 

Alabama, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mississippi, 

0 

0 

Louisiana, 

2 

0 

Arkansas, 

0 

0 

Tennessee, 

3 

0 

Kentucky, 

10 

0 

Missouri, 

0 

0 

Illinois, 

1 

0 

Indiana, 

5 

0 

Ohio, 

12 

0 

Michigan, 

1 

0 

Nays. 

Wliigs.  V.  B. 

0 3 

0 5 

0 0 

0 0 

0 . 0 
0 0 

0 IS 

0 0 

0 13 

0 0 

0 2 

0 13 

3 5 

1 8 

6 2 

0 5 

0 2 

0 1 

0 ] 

4 5 

0 2 

0 2 

1 1 

0 1 

0 7 


In  the  Senate,  without  repeating  the  names, 
which  were  inserted  page  377,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
observe  that  in  a party  view  every  Van  Buren  sena- 
tor voted  against  the  bill.  It  was  carried  by  whig 
votes  alone.  Of  the  southern  whigs  Mr.  Preston,  of 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Graham,  of  Nortfi  Cirolina, 
and  Mr.  Rives,  of  Virginia,  voted  against  the  bill. 


FOREIGN  TARIFFS -FOREIGN  POi.UY. 


We  have  taken  occasion  more  than  once  to  refer 
to  the  palpable  trickery  to  which  the  British  autho- 


rities resort  whenever  the  tariff  subject  is  to  be  agi- 
tated in  this  country.  To  aid  the  press  in  this  coun- 
try devoted  to  their  interest,  as  well  as  their  nume- 
rous foreign  agents,  and  still  more  numerous  foreign 
advocates,  they  systematically  get  up  a specious  ex- 
hibition of  “Free  Trade”  doctrines,  theories  and 
statistics,  and  not  unfrequently  do  they  even  by  con- 
certed parliamentary  action,  attempt  to  mislead  this 
whole  country  as  to  their  true  policy.  The  late 
whig  ministers  ventured  either  in  sincerity  or  in  ap- 
pearance, one  step  too  far  in  this  direction  and  ac- 
tually adventured  their  places  upen  a proposition  to 
open  their  ports  to  a somewhat  more  equitable  dispo- 
sition of  trade — but  what  was  the  consequence?  The 
aristocracy  and  landed  interests  of  the  nation  in- 
stantly rallied  to  the  aid  of  their  established  policy, 

the  whigs  were  ousted  by  an  overwhelming  vote 

and  Mr.  Peel  and  his  lory  partizans  were  elected  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  upon  the  very  question 
of  sustaining  the  com  laws  and  other  regulations  un- 
der which  the  realm  has  succeeded  to  its  present  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  preponderance. 

Well,  no  sooner  was  Mr.  Peel  installed,  than  lo, 
and  behold!!  we  have  him  immediately  announced  as 
an  advocate  for  a relaxation  of  the  very  laws,  to  sus- 
tain which  he  was  expressly  elected. 

This  was  merely  an  exhibition  expressly  designed 
for  the  American  market.  Congress  was  on  the  eve  of 
taking  up  our  tariff  question,  with  some  prospect  of 
making  a law  protective  of  American  interests  and 
at  all  events,  the  utmost  must  be  done  to  “head” 
them  in  favor  of  British  interests.  This  key  was 
well  understood,  and  serves  to  reconcile  the  appa- 
rent inconsistency  of  Mr.  Peel  and  his  party.  The 
British  are  a national  people,  and  soon  took  their 
cue,  as  the  overwhelming  votes  by  which  Mr.  Peel 
carried  his  tariff  bili  through  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment have  sufficiently  evinced.  Would  that  our 
countrymen  were  as  ready  to  distinguish  and  as 
prompt  to  heartily  sustain  American  interests,  as  all 
parties  are  ever  found  to  be  in  parliament,  when 
questions  arise  between  British  interests  and  any 
other  interests. 

Well,  we  have  at  length  copies  of  the  substance 
of  Mr.  Peel’s  famous  modification  in  favor  of  “Free 
Trade."  We  lay  it  before  the  American  reader 
j for  his  deliberate  examination.  And  we  ask  bins 
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•whoever  he  be,  to  point  out  one  single  modifica- 
tion of  that  jtariff  that  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
being  a concession  to  ‘-Free  Trade ” — as  such ? Not 
one  iota  is  changed  but  with,  the  express  view  to 
British , (not  generally  liberal),  but  strictly,  British 
interests.  The  whole  string  of  modifications  embrace 
articles  only  of  which  less  than  two  millions  of  the 
immense  imports  of  that  nation  consists;  and  nearly 
every  article  in  it  touching  American  produce,  is  of 
those  required  for  British  naval  stores,  or  raw  mate- 
rials needed  for  British  manufactures,  on  which  the 
reductions  of  duties  are  so  modified,  as  to  subserve 
those  essentially  British  interests.  And  yet  this  is 
the  measure  that  is  trumpeted  forth  as  a mighty  con- 
cession to  “ Free  Trade." 

But  look  at  the  provisions  of  this  new  British  tariff 
in  another  particular.  As  a further  illustration  of  its 
‘'Free  Trade."  provisions,  duties  are  laid  in  it  upon 
imports  from  this  country  immensely  higher  than 
from  British  possessions.  Take  a few  items  selected 
to  our  hands  by  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Atlas  just  at 
a venture,  as  a specimen. 

Of  or  from  Of  or  from 
Foreign  CifUti.  Brit.  puss. 


Wheat. — Whenever  the  average  price  of  wheat, 
made  up  and  published  in  the  manner  required  by 
law,  shall  he  for  every  quarter  £ s.  d. 

Under  51s.  the  duly  shall  be  for  every  qr.  1 0 0 

51s  and  und  r 52s  1)  19  0 

52s  and  under  55s  0 18  0 


£. 


d.  £.  s.  d. 


0 17  0 0 4 0 

0 15  0 0 2 0 


0 
0 

cwt.  0 
cwt.  0 
cwt.  U 
cwt.  0 
cwt.  1 
cwt.  0 
cwt.  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 


Wheat,  value  55s  and  under 
56s  the  quarter 
Wheat,  value  57s  and  under 
58s  the  quarter 
Barley  and  Indian  corn  va- 
lue 28s  arid  under  29s 
Do.  do.  value  31s 
Beef  and  pork,  salted, 

Bacon, 

Tongues, 

Lard, 

Butter, 

Cheese, 

Rice,  hulled, 

Rice  rough,  & in  the  husk  “ 0 
Oil — Linseed,  &.  hemp,  tun,  -6 
Sperm  oil,  tun,  15 

Hay,  load,  0 

Gypsum,  ton, 

Lead,  ton, 

Spirits,  gallon, 

Wood  & tim.  50  cubic  feet, 

Staves,  the  load  of  50  cu.  f. 

Here  we  have  a precious  sample  of  how  the  Bri- 
tish practise,  whilst  they  preach  “ Free  Fade." 

But  let  us  attend  to  ttie  provisions  of  the  tariff ! 
more  in  detail — and  we  subjoin  for  the  advantage 
of  further  reference,  an  abstract  of  the  French 
tariff  also,  nut  in  the  general  more  favorable  than  the 
British,  but  which  certainly  makes  less  pretensions 
to  deceive  us. 


55s  and  under  56s 

0 

17 

0 

56s  and  under  57s 

0 

16 

0 

57s  and  under  58s 

0 

15 

0 

58s  and  under  59s 

0 

14 

0 

59s  and  under  60s 

0 

13 

0 

60s  and  under  61s 

G 

12 

0 

61s  and  under  62s 

0 

11 

0 

62s  and  under  63s 

0 

10 

0 

63s  and  under  64s 

0 

9 

0 

64s  and  under  65s 

0 

8 

0 

65s  and  under  66s 

0 

7 

o ! 

66s  and  tinder  69s 

0 

6 

Oi 

69s  and  under  70s 

0 

5 

0 1 

70s  and  under  71s 

0 

4 

0 

71s  and  under  72s 

0 

3 

0 i 

72s  and  under  73s 

0 

2 

0i 

73s  and  upwards, 

0 

1 

0 

Barley. — Whenever  the  average  price  of 

barley,  made  up  and  published  in  the 
manner  required  by  law,  be  for  every 
quarter 

Under  26s  the  duty  shall  he  for  ever  qr. 

0 

11 

0 

26s  and  under  27s 

0 

10 

0 

27s  and  under  30s 

0 

9 

0 

30s  and  under  31s 

0 

8 

0 

31s  and  under  32s 

0 

7 

0 

32s  and  under  33s 

0 

6 

8 

33s  and  under  34s 

.0 

5 

0 

34s  and  under  35s 

0 

3 

« 

36s  and  under  38s 

0 

2 

0 

37s  and  upwards 

Oats. — Whenever  the  average  price  of 

0 

1 

0 

j oats,  made  up  and  published  in  the 
manner  required  by  law,  shall  be  for 

every  quarter 

Under  19s  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  qr. 

0 

8 

0 

19s  and  under  20s 

0 

7 

0 

20s  and  under  23s 

0 

6 

0 

23s  and  under  24s 

0 

5 

0 

24s  and  under  25s 

0 

4 

0 

25s  and  under  26s 

0 

3 

0 

26s  and  under  27s 

0 

2 

0 

27s  and  upwards 

0 

1 

0 

Duties  of  customs  payable  on  goods,  wares  and 

MERCHANDISE  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  KING- 
DOM FROM  FOREIGN  PARTS. 

Of  or  from  Of  arid  from 
Ai tides.  Foreign  countries.  British  possess. 

£.  s.  d.  s.  d.. 

Goods,  wares  and  merchandise, 
being  either  in  part  or  wholly 
manufactured,  and  not  being 
enumerated  or  described,  nor 
otherwise  charged  with  duty, 
and  not  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported, into,  or  used  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

Goods,  wares  and  merchandise, 
riot  being  either  in  part  or 
wholly  manufactured,  and  not 
being  enumernted  or  describ- 
ed, nor  otherwise  charged  with 
duty,  and  not  prohibited  to  be 
imported  into,  or  used  in  G. 

Britain  or  Ireland. 


bush-  0 
bush.  0 
0 


cwt, 


Acorns, 

Apples,  raw, 

Dried, 

Ashes,  pearl  or  pot, 

Bacon, 

Bark,  for  ta-ners’  or  dyers’  use, 
Beef,  salted  , not  being  corned 
beef,  from  arid  after  10th  Oct. 
1842, 

Bees'  wax,  cwt.  0 

Bleached,  1 

Bv.  rie  , bay,  juniper  and  yellow,  0 
B i ser, 

C.i.eae, 


Corn — If  imported  from  any  foreign  country: 


Rye,  peas,  and  beans.— Whenever  the 
i average  price  of  rye,  or  of  peas,  or  of 
I beans  made  up  and  published  in  the 
manner  required  by  law,  shall  be  for 
I very  quarter 

Under  30s  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  qr.  Oil 
30s  and  under  33s  0 10 

33s  and  under  ,34s  0 9 

34s  and  under  35s  0 8 

35s  and  under  36s  0 7 

36s  and  under  37s  0 6 

37s  and  under  38s  0 5 

38s  and  under  39s  Q 4 

39s  and  under  40s  0 3 

40s  and  under  41s  0 2 

41s  and  under  42s  0 1 

42s  and.  upwards  0 1 

Wheat,  meal,  and  flour. — For  every  barrel,  being 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds,  a duty  equal  in  I 
amount  to  the  duty  payable  on  thirty-eight  and  a 
half  gallons  of  wheat. 

.Oatmeal— For  every  quantity  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-one  pounds  and  a half,  a duty  equal  in 
amount  to  the  duty  payable  on  a quarter  of  oats. 
Maize  or  Indian  corn,  buck  wheat,  bear  or  bigg. — 
For  every  quarter,  a duty  equal  in  amount  to  the 
• duty  payable  on  a quarter  of  barley. 

20  per  ct.  20  per  ct.  If  the  produce  of  and  imported  from  any  British  pos- 
1 sessions  in  North  America,  or  elsewhere  out  of 
Europe. 

Wheat. — Whenever  the  average  price  of 
wheat,  made  up  and  published  in  the 
manner  required  by  law,  shall  be  £ s.  d. 

Under  55s  for  every  quarter,  the  duty 
shall  be  for  every  quarter 
55s  and  under  56s 
56s  and  under  57s 
57s  and  under  58s 
58s  and  upwards 

Barley. — Whenever  the  average  price  of 
barley,  made  up  and  published  in  the 
manner  required  by  law,  shall  be 
Under  28s  for  every  quarter,  the  duty 
shall  be  for  every  quarter 
0 22s  and  under  29s 

0 29s  and  under  30s 

0 30s  and  under  31s 

1 0 31s  and  upwards 

pr  cf.  Oats— Whenever  the  average  price  of  oats, 

2 6 made  up  and  published  in  the  manner  re- 
quired by  law, 


5 per  ct.  5 per  ct. 


1 
0 
2 
0 0 
0 14 
0 0 


0 


15  pr  ct. 
cwt.  U 10  6 


0 0 
0 0 
0 2 
Free. 
0 3 
0 0 


0 2 
0 1 
0 10 
0 
15 
0 


Under  22  for  every  quarter,  the  duty  shall 

be  for  every  quarter  0 

22s  and  under  23s  0 

23s  and  unwards  0 

Rye,  peas  and  beans.. — Whenever  the  ave- 
rage price  of  rye,  or  of  peas,  or  of  beans, 
made  up  and  published  in  the  manner  re- 
quired hy  law,  shall  be  under  30s.  for 
every  quarter  0 

30s  and  under  31s  0 

31s  and  under  32s  0 

32s  and  under  33s  O' 

33s  and  under  34s  0 

34s  and  upwards  0 

W’heat,  meal  and  flour. — For  every  barrel,  being  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds,  a duty  equal  in 
amount  to  the  duty  payable  on  thirty-eight  and  a 
half  gallons  of  wheat. 

Oatmeal— For  every  quantity  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-one  pounds  and  a half,  a duty  equal  in 
amount  to  the  duty  payable  on  a quarter  of  oats. 
Maize  or  Indian  corn,  buck  weal,  bear  or  bigg. — 
For  every  quarter,  a duty  equal  in  amount  to  the 
duty  payable  on  a quarter  of  barley. 

Hams  and  bacon  0 14  0 0 3 6 

Hides,  raw  and  tanned — 

Horse,  mare,  gelding,  buf- 
falo, bull,  cow,  ox,  calf,  kid, 
swine,  and  hog,  sea  cow, 
elephant,  and  eland  or  large 
deer  hides,  viz.  not  tanned 
curried,  or  in  any  way  dres- 
sed dry.  cwt.  0 0 6 0 0 2 

Ditto,  wet  per  cwt.  G 0 3 0 0 1 

whether  whole,  cut,  rounded 
or  trimmed,  or  pieces  thereof, 
not  cut  into  shapes,  tanned, 
but  notothervvise  dressed— lb.  0 0 2-0  0 1 

tanned,  curried,  or  in  anyway 
dressed,  not  being  varnished, 

japaned  or  enamelled  0 0 4 0 0 2 

If  varnished,  japanned  or  ena- 
melled 0 0 6 0 0 3 

Losh  hides  lb.  0 0 4 0 0 2 

Hides,  or  pieces  thereof,  raw  or 
undressed,  not  otherwise  enu- 
meratedfor  every  ^flOOva.  1.0  0 

Honey,  cwt.  0 10 

; Hops,  cwt.  4 10 

! Indigo,  cwt.  0 2 

Lard,  cwt.  0 2 

j Meat,  salted  or  fresh,  not  other- 
wise described  cwt.  0 8 0 0 2 

Linseed,  rape,  hemp,  tun  6 0 0 1 0 

Train,  blubber  and  spermaceti, 
the  produce  of  fish  or  creatu- 
res living  in  the  sea,  taken  and 
caught  by  the  crews  of  British' 
vessels,  and  imported  direct 
from  the  fishery,  or  from  any 
Britisli  possession  in  a British 

vessel,  tun  0 10 

Train,  blubber  and  head  matter, 
the  produce  of  fish  or  creatu- 
res living  in  trie  sea,  foreign 
fishing,  until  the  5th  July, 

1843,  tun  26  12  0 

j Train  and  blubber,  the  produce 
i of  fish  or  creatures  living  in 
thesea,  of  foreign  fishing,  from 
j and  after  5th  July,  1843,  tun  6 0 0 

; Spermaceti  of  foreign  fishing, 
from  and  after  5lh  July,  1843, 
tun  15  0 0 

or  spirit  of  turpentine,  0 5 0 0 2 6 

not  particularly  enumerated 
or  described,  not  otherwise 
charged  with  duty  20  p.  ct.  20  p.  ct. 

Fork,  sotted,  (not  ham),  from 
and  after  Oct.  10,  1842,  cwt.  0 
Rice,  not  rough  nor  in  the  husk, 

0 cwt.  0 

0 ! Rice,  rough  and  in  the  husk,  qr.  0 

0 1 B.osin,  cwt.  0 

0 Sassafras,  cwt.  0 

n Sausages  and  puddings,  lb.  0 

Tar,  per  last,  containing  12  bar- 
rel, each  barrel  not  exceeding 

31  j gallons,  0 2 6 0 0 6 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  0 3 0 0 3 0 

Snuff,  0 6 0 0 6 0 

Manufactured  or  segars,  0 3 0 0 9 0 

Stalks  and  flour  of  tobacco,  prohibited, 

[Manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  or  within 
t*o  miles  of  any  port  into  which  tobacco  may  be  im- 
ported, made  into  shag,  roll  or  carrot  tobacco,  draw- 
back upon  exportation  or  shipment  as  stores,  the  lb. 
2s.  7jd.] 


0 0 2 0 
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Turpentine,  viz: 

Not  being  of  greater  value  than 
9s.  per  3 wt.  0 

From  9s.  to  I5s.  per  cwt.  0 

Ahove  15s.  per  cwt.  0 

Was,  bees,  cwt.  0 

Do  do  in  any  degree  bleach’d  1 
Cotton  wool  or  waste  of  cotton 
wool  cwt.  0 


! Golds  detained  for  being  undervalued,  can  only 
; be  so  dealt  with  in  the  space  of  seven  days  in  Eng- 
and  ten  days  in  Scotland  after  final  examina- 


to  continue  in  force  longer 


0 1 0 0 1 land 

1 0 0 0 3 lion. 

5 0 0 2 6 i Warehousing  bond 

2 0 0 10;  than  three  years. 

0 0 0 10  0 No  abatement  of  duties  on  account  of  damage  on 

t canthapides,  cocoa,  coffee,  pepper,  tea,  sugar,  tobac- 
2 11  0 0 1 co,  wine,  & c.  to  be  made  on  such  when  found  dere- 

notes  from  the  CUSTOMS1  duties’  act.  | lict,  jetsam,  flotsam,  or  wreck. 

Clause  111 — Repeals  so  much  of  the  acts  for  the  ! No  drawback  to  be  allowed  on  goods  entered  out 
management  of  the  customs,  as  prohibits  the  impor-  0,1  merchandise  ot  stores,  which  may  he  of  less  value 
tation  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  beef  or  pork,  fresh  ] than  the  amount  of  drawback.  Penalty  of  <£2(10,  or 
or  corned,  or  slightly  salted,  great  cattle,  mutton,  : treble  the  amount  claimed. 

lamb,  sheep,  swine,  and  fish  of  foreign  taking  or  cur- 1 Goods  exporting  on  drawback  to  give  bond  for  due 
mg,  or  in  foreign  vessels.  ' ; landing  at  the  place  entered  for. 

Clause  IV — Prohibits  the  importation  of  fish  of  fo- ! Wine  for  officers  of  the  royal  navy  rnay  be  shipped 
reign  taking,  in  vessels  which  have  not  regularlv  i at  Liverpool  on  drawback. 

cleared  out  from  some  foreign  port,  except  ancrio- | No  books  whatever,  reprinted  abroad  from  origi- 
vies,  eels,  turbots,  and  lobsters;  and  all  train  oil,  | na'  British  publications,  allowed  to  be  imported^  ex- 


>, the  100 

Hf.  bleach- 

Dyed, the 

grammes. 

ed,  the  100 
kilogram's. 

100  kilo- 
grammes. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

60 

95 

90 

80 

116 

116 

126 

191 

146 

144 

219 

167 

267 

517 

299 

287 

457 

317 

329 

297 

477 

342 

567 

3S0 

i,  467 

817 

537 

iiicli  the 

web  presents 

more  or 

blubber,  spermaceti  oil,  head  matter,  skins,  bones’ 
and  fins,  the  produce  of  fish  or  creatures  living  in  the 
sea. 

Clause  VI— Tobacco,  the  produce  of  Mexico,  may 
1 e imported  irom  British  possessions  in  packages  of 
eighty  pounds  weight;  and  negrohead  tobacco  from 
the  United  States  of  America  in  packages  of  150  lbs. 

Clause  VU— The  weight  need  not  be  marked  on 
the  hogshead  containing  tlie  tobacco. 

Clause  VIII — Tobacco  may  be  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdon  by  bill  of  store. 

Clause  IX— A separate  manifest  for  tobacco  no 
longer  required. 

Clause  X — Mo  drawback  allowed  on  tobacco  im- 
properly manufactured. 

Clause  XI— Foreign  goods  bearing  British  marks 
prohibited  to  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
or  British  possessions  abroad  after  the  5th  Jan.  184.3 


cept  when  the  copyright  has  expired. 

Prohibitions  not  to  take  place  unless  notice  of  co- 
pyright and  date  of  its  expiration  to  be  given  to  com- 
missioners of  customs. 

Goods,  tiio  produce  of  any  British  possession  abroad 
(except  the  territories  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bom- 
bay,) not  to  have  the  benefit  of  such  unless  the  goods 
are  mentioned  in  the  official  documents. 

Lords  of  the  treasury  empowered  to  regulate  cer- 
tificates or  produce. 

Timber  and  wood  to  be  piled  at  the  expense  of  the 
importer,  so  as  to  enable  the  officers  of  custom  to 
measure  it,  and  no  allowance  to  be  made  for  intersti- 
ces in  the  pile. 

But  deals,  battens,  boards,  and  planks  may  be  mea- 
sured by  the  piece,  and  taken  account  of  separately. 

Vessels  that  required  licences  as  being  under  2(10 
tons  by  the  old  mode  of  admeasurement,  riot  to  re- 


Clauje  XU  Spirits  may  in  luture  be  imported  in  quire  such  if  under  170  tons  by  the  new 

nnp  I Kc  a v- « A \ * l.  _ • n ■,  . . ...  , J 


stone  bottles,  dot  exceeding  the  size  of  quart  bottles. 

Clause  XIII — The  silk  manufactures  of  Europe 
may  be  imported  into  Southampton. 

Clause  XV— And  whereas  by  the  la3t  mentioned 
act  the  officers  of  customs  are  authorised  to  detain 
ami  secure  goods  entered  at  value,  if  upon  examina- 
tion  it  shall  appear  to  them  that  such  goods  are  not 
valued  according  to  the  true  value  thereof,  and  with- 
in certain  periods  therein  mentioned,  to  take  such 
goods  lor  the  use  of  the  crown,  and  it  is  expedient 
to  make  further  provision  for  the  security  of  the  re- 
venue, and  the  accommodation  of  merchants  import- 
ing such  goods;  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  if  upon 
examination  of  any  goods  entered  to  pay  duty  ac- 
cording to  the  value  therefore,  it  shall  appear  to  the 
officers  ot  customs  that  such  goods  are  not  valued 
according  to  i he  true  value  thereof,  it  shall  be  law- 


Vessels  front  which  goods  are  thrown  overboard  to 
prevent  seizure,  liable  to  be  seized. 

Act  for  regulating  registry  of  vessels  in  Great  Bri- 
tain shall  extend  to  vessels  belonging  to  British  pos- 
sessions. 

Repayment  of  duties  on  barilla,  used  in  the  bleach- 
ing of  linen  repealed. 

Lords  of  the.  treasury  to  have  the  power  of  reduc- 
ing local  duties  and  charges  upon  foreign  goods  and 
vessels  in  cases  of  reciprocity. 

Salted  beef  and  pork  may  be  exported  without  the 
restriction  of  a special  bond  or  declaration. 

Commissioners  of  customs  may  remit  the  duties  on 
any  goods  in  bonding  warehouses  lost  or  destroyed 
by  unavoidable  accident. 

Any  goods  (besides  woollens,  linens,  silks,  or  cot- 
tons) may  be  delivered  from  the  bonding  warehouses 


till  for  such  officers  to  detain  and  secure  such  goods,  ' to  be  cleaned,  under  the  regulations  of  the  commis- 
and  within  seven  days  irom  the  day  on  which  the  sioners  of  the  customs. 

goods  shall  be  fina.ly  examined  by  the  proper  officer  Committee  of  sugar-refiners  to  provide  sample 
by  virtue  ot  a duty-paid  entry,  if  it  be  in  England,  or  j loaves  of  patent  sugar;  and  sugar  entered  for  bounty, 
yi  ilhin  ten  days^  from  the  last  mentioned  day  if  it  be  j ngt  equal  to  the  standard  sample,  forfeited, 
in  any  pori  in  Scotland,  Ireland  or  the  Isle  of  Mau,  j Drawbacks  on  silks,  and  on  wool  used  in  the  mines 
to  lake  such  goods  for  the  use  of  the  crown;  and  the  I of  Devon  or  Cornwall,  to  cease  after  the  10th  of  Oc-j 
commissioners  of  her  majesty’s  customs  shall  there-  I tober  next.  I 

upon  cause  the  amount  of  such  valuation,  together!  Goods,  the  produce  of  British  possessions  abroad,  | 
" 'y1  an  addition  oi  ten  pounds  per  centum  thereon,  '■  to  be  certified  as  such  upon  the  clearance, 
and  also  the  duties  paid  upon  such  entry  to  be  paid  | No  foreign  gold  or  silver  plate  to  be  exposed  to 
to  the  importer  or  proprietor  ol  such  goods  in  full  i sale  unless  stamped  or  marked  at  a British  or  Irish 

BUI  icinof  uvr.  Lit.  4lln  ^ . J . L . l l J _ 1 • i 1 i ‘ 


satisfaction  for  the  same,  and  shall  deal  with  such 
goods  in  such  and  the  like  manner  as  goods  so  cir- 
cumstanced are  directed  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  said 
ast  mentioned  act. 


assay-office 

THE  NEW  TARIFF  OF  FRANCE. 

Article  1.  The  customs’  duties  on  importation 
will  be  established  or  modified  in  the  mariner  follow- 
ing with  regard  to  the  undernamed  articles: — 

Linen  or  hempen  threads,  plain,  measuring  by  the! 
kilogramme  6,000  metres  or  less,  raw  28f.  bleached  j 


ER.1T1SH  AND  FRENCH  TARIFFS. 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  BRITISH  TARIFF  BILL. 

Prohibition  to  importation  of  caiUe  and  meat  re-  in  any  degree  5 If.  dyed  58f.  the  100  kilogrammes 
pealed.  also  in  respect  to  fisn  brought  by  foreigners,  | More  than  6,000  metres  and  not  more  than  12,009 

ll  cleared  at  a foreign  port.  , metres,  raw  48f.  bleached  in  any  degree  G6f.  dyed  70f. 

luibotsol  .deign  faking  not  to  he  landed  without  the  100  kilogrammes. 
en;D:  ! More  than  12,000  metres  and  not  more  than  24,000 

louacco,  the  produce  of  Mexico,  Columbia,  the  1 metres,  raw  80f.  bleached  in  any  degree  106f.  dyed 

co.itme.it  ol  South  America,  St.  Domingo,  or  Cuba,  ( 100f.  the  100  kilogrammes 


may  be  imported  from  British  possessions  in  packa- 
ges ol  80  lbs.  weight;  and  negrohead  tobacco,  from 
the  United  Stales  of  America,  in  packages  of  150  lbs. 

Particular  weight  and  tare  of  tobacco  need  riot  be 
marked  upon  each  hogshead,  &c. 

Separate  manifest  tor  tobacco  not  required. 

Tobacco  and  other  goods  not  worth  the  drawback, 
entered  and  brought  to  the  quays  for  shipment  or 
drawback,  forfeited. 


More  than  24,000  metres,  raw  125f.,  bleached  in 
any  degree  1631'.  dyed  1601'.,  the  100  kilogrammes. 

Linen  or  hempen  threads,  twisted,  measuring  6,000 
metres  at  least,  raw  44 f.  bleached  in  any  degree  61f. 
dyed  70f.  the  100  kilogrammes. 

More  than  6,000  metres  and  not  more  than  12,000 
metres,  raw  60f.  bleached  in  any  degree  8 If.  dyed 
8Gf.  I he  100  kilogrammes. 

More  than  12.000  metres  and  not  more  than  24,000 


Foieign  goods  importing  into  the  United  Kingdom  metres  raw  1041'.  bleached  in  any  degree  136f.  dyed 
ol  British  possessions,  with  names  of  British  makers, j 134  the  100  kilogrammes. 

forlened  alter  5t!i  January,  1843.  j More  than  24,000  metres,  raw  167f.  bleached  in  : 

spirits  may  come  in  stone  bottles,  not  exceeding;  any  degree  215f.  dyed  205 f.  the.  100  kilogrammes.  I 

one^quui l each.  j i[,reatia  of  different  kinds  from  the  above  are  | 

Kniopean  silk  manufacture  may  be  admitted  at , to  be  presented  at  the  custom  house,  under  the  penal- 

^outhampton.  , ues  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  6th  of  May  1841,  in 

10  allowance  made  on  sugar  damaged  on  the  voy-  | baics  or  separate  chests,  each  bale  or  chest  to  con- 
af»e'  ! tain  only  one  kind  of  thread.  1 


Linen  or  hempen  cloths,  without  distinction  of  d.e 
. manner  of  their  importation. 

, Plain  cloths  presenting  more  or  less  opening  in  the 
'space  ot  five  millimetres: 

| Number  of  Ron 
threads.  kite 

1 Less  than  8 threads, 
i 8 threads, 

9,  10,  11  threads, 

12  threads, 

16  threads, 

I 17  Ihreads, 
i 18  and  19  threads, 

20  threads, 
j More  than  20  thread; 

I Table  linen,  ol  v. 

less  opening  in  the  s,  

Worked,  less  than  16  threads,  the  duty  on  plain 
cloth  of  15  threads. 

Ditto,  16  threads  and  more,  the  duty  on  plain 
thread  according  to  the  fineness. 

Damasked,  the  duty  on  worked  linen  augmented 
20  per  cent. 

Linen  cloth  for  matrasses,  without  distinction  of 
fineness,  212f.  the  100  kilogrammes. 

Twilled  linen  cloths  for  beds  212f.  the. 100  kilo- 
grammes. 

Twilled  linen  cloth  for  clothing,  raw,  3G4f.  the 
100  kilogrammes. 

Thick  cloth  for  carpets,  either  of  linen  or  hemp, 
dyed,  of  less  than  8 threads  to  the  five  millimetres, 
75f.  the  100  kilogrammes. 

Linen  and  hempen  cloth  and  thread  imported  by 
the  frontier  situated  between  Armentiares  and  Malm- 
aison,  near  Longuy,  are  not  to  be  subjected  to  the 
above  mentioned  duties  longer  than  to  the  20th  of 
July  next,  unless  another  ordinance  shall  be  issued 
for  that  purpose. 

Mahogany  wood,  imported  in  French  vessels  from 
India  and  other  countries  situated  beyond  Europe,  to 
pay  one  half  the  present  duties. 

The  drawback  granted  on  the  exportation  of  ma- 
hogany furniture  and  veneering  to  he  reduced  onc- 
ha-If. 

Cigars  and  other  manufactured  tobacco  imported 
for  the  account  of  the  government  by  French  ships 
from  all  countries  beyond  Europe,  the  present  duty 
is  to  be  maintained. 

Manufactured  tobacco  imported  from  entrepots  in 
French  ships,  7f.  the  10!)  kilogrammes. 

By  foreign  ships,  15f.  the  100  kilogrammes. 

Nuts  imported  from  India  in  French  ships,  lOf.  the 
100  kilogrammes. 

Sulphate  of  potash,  19f.  the  100  kilogrammes. 

Old  printing  type,  exclusively  imported  for  melt- 
ing down,  lOf.  the  100  kilogrammes. 

Produce  imported  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
by  French  ships: 

Yellow  and  brown  wax  from  Senegal,  3f.  the  100 
kilogrammes. 

From  all  other  parts  of  Africa,  50f.  the  100  kilo- 
grammes. 

Exotic  resinous  produce  from  Senegal,  25 f.  the  100 
kilogrammes. 

From  all  other  ports  of  Africa,  50f.  the  100  kilo- 
grammes. 

Produce  of  Martinique  and  Gaudaloupe: 

Cassia,  unprepared,  20f.  the  100  kilogrammes. 

Rocon,  same  as  from  French  Guiana. 

WooUden  clocks  with  metal  works,  2f.  tlie  piece. 

Feathers,  black,  same  duty  as  at  present. 

All  others,  iOOf.  the  100  kilogrammes. 

Metal  pens,  except  gold  and  silver,  4f.  the  100  ki- 
logrammes. 

Gold  and  silver,  and  minerals,  10  centimes  the  100 
kilogrammes,  cubic  measure. 

Isinglass,  50  centimes  the  100  kilogrammes. 

Article  II.  The  custom  bouse  of  St.  Laurent  du 
Var  is  added  to  those  mentioned  by  the  law  of  the  2d 
of  July,  1836,  for  the  admission  of  prepared  plaster 
whether  cast  or  calcined,  with  a duty  of  10  centimes 
the  100  kilogrammes. 

Article  111.  The  privilege  of  warehousing  salt  is 
granted  to  the  town  ol  Gravelines  (North),  under  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  article  25  of  the  law  of  the 
8th  Floreal,  year  21st  and  13th  article  of  the  11th  of 
June,  1806;  and  the  9th  and  10th  of  the  law  of  the 
27th  of  February,  1832. 

Special  regime  for  the  Island  of  Corsica: 

Article  IV.  Italian  paste  will  pay  ]5f.  the  100 
kilogrammes  on  importation  into  Corsica. 

Tlie  second  bark  of  oak  will  cease  to  be  exported 
from  Corsica  to  any  foreign  port.  Exports  of  that 
article  to  Algiers  will  continue  to  be  permitted  on 
paying  the  duty  fixed  by  the  law  of  the  2d  of  July 
1836.  0i 
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ANALYTICAL  TABLE 

OF  THE  COMMERCE,  NAVIGATION  AND  REVENUE  OF  THE 
ISLAND  OF  CUBA. 

For  the.  year  1841. 

Condensed  from  the  Diano  and  Lucero  of  Havana. 
COMMERCE. 

IMPORTATIONS. 

Provisions. 

"Wines.  Liquors,  &c. 

Pork  and  beef 
Spices 
Fruits 
Grain 
Grease,  &c. 

Fish 

Other  articles 
Total, 

Manvfar.lu.res. 

Cotton  goods 
Woollen  do 
Linen  do 
Leather 
Silk  goods 


$2,429,875 
2,180,266  6 
63.035  6 
227.575 
4,023,616  2i 
1,437.887  7| 
438,479  6 
200,139  2 


11.092,925  5 


1,991,036 
195.278 
1,943,880 
384  688 
294,303 


Total 

4,809.185  7J, 

Lumber 

1.379,154  7^ 

Metals 

1,173  995  7 

Other  articles 

8,569,803  5 

Total 

10,931,340  3 

Importation  into  the  government  stores  3,057,142  4 

Total  imports 

25,081.408  7 

Do  in  1840 

24,700,189  2i 

Increase  in  1841 

381,219  It 

IMPORTATION  UNDER 

FLAGS. 

National  commerce. 

In  national  vessels 

$5,841,326  1 

Foreign  commerce. 

In  national  vessels 

6,622,716  4 

In  foreign  vessels 

9,317,883  5 

In  the  government  entrepot 

3,299,433  2 

Total 

25,081,408  4 

The  importations  of  1841,  exceeded  those  of  the 

previous  year  $381,219  18|,  which  is  equivalent  to 
li  per  cent. 

EXPORTATIONS. 

Produce  of  the  Island. 

Sugar 

$11,613,798  3 

Coffee 

1,426,024  4 

Molasses 

821.188  0 

Brandy 

Wax 

226,050  0 
307,132  0 

Copper  Ore 

4,505.490  0 

Tobacco  in  leaf 

719,360  3 

Do.  in  segars 

1.331,121  4 

Other  articles 

1,332,588  3j 

Total 

22,282,753  U 

Foreign  produce 

550.495  2 

Precious  metals 

1 ,092.67 1 4 

Exportation  from  the  government 

stores  2,848,604  5 

Total 

26.774,614  4i 

Exportation  in  1840, 

25.941,783  3 

Increase  in  1841, 

832,831  li 

EXPORTATION  UNDER 

FLAGS. 

National  commerce. 

In  national  vessels 

$3,454,988  0 

Foreign  commerce. 

In  national  vessels 

2,269,339  2 

In  foreign  vessels 

18,201,592  5i 

From  the  government  entrepot 

2,848,694  5 

Total 

26.774,614  4.i 

Among  the  productions  of  the  island  romprising  a 
great  part  of  the  exportations,  the_  following  table  j 
will  show  tiic  difference  between  1840  and  1841. 


Brandy,  -pipes 
Sugar,  arro'nas 
Coffee,  do 
Wax,  do 
Molasses,  hhds. 

Copper  ore,  quintal 
Tobacco,  leaf 

Do  segars  M. 

a This  denotes  the  increase,  and 
tion. 

The  proportion  contributed  by  each  port  is  exhibit- 
ed in  the  following  table: 


11.302  a-  1.092! 
13.272.912  « 409,056  : 
1,235.066  —903,567  ! 
32,024  a 5.892 
131.390  — 15,074  j 
693.060  a 73.868 
5,757,577  a 1,515,802 
170,171  a 28,534 
the  ditninu- 


Havana 
Santiago  de  Cuba 
Maritanzas 
Trinidad 
Cienfuegos 
Manzanillo 
Gibara 
Neu  vitas 
Bnracoa 
Sta.  Cruz 
Sancti  Espiritu 
Remedios 

Total, 


Vessels. 

Spanish, 

American, 

! English, 
i German, 

French, 

Flemish  and  Dutch, 

F rom  the  Baltic, 

Sardinian, 

| Portuguese  and  Brazilian, 

' Spanish  America, 

Haytien, 

Total, 

REVENUE  OF  THE 
Importation, 

Exportation, 

Total  of  maritime  revenue, 
Ditto  in  1840, 

Increase  in  1840, 

Territorial  and  other  revenue. 
Ditto  in  1840, 

Increase  in  1841, 

General  total. 

Ditto  in  1810, 

Increase  in  1S41, 


$32,788,170 
8,625,053  2| 
6.370.092  4b 
2,100.232  6| 
795.105  G- 
290.536  6 
289,170  7| 
258.421 
167.751  1 


117.992 

40,133 

12,362 

5| 

5 

4 

51,856,025 

V. 

•es  for  1841 

1 

z 

Arrived. 

Cleaved. 

1,053 

1,036 

1,349 

1,445 

357 

315 

97 

112 

59 

57 

41 

44 

35 

28 

8 

8 

32 

10 

20 

14 

1 

1 

— 

— 

3,034 

CROWN. 

3,118 

The  exportations  of  1841,  exceeded  those  ol  1840', 
$832,831  I85;  which  is  equal  to  3,  2 per  cent. 

Among  the  articles  of  general  consumption,  com- 
prising a great  part  of  the  importations,  the  follow- 
ing table  will  show  the  difference  between  1840  and 
1841 


Spanish  flour,  bbls. 
Foreign  do  do 
Rice  arrobas 
Beef  do 
Pork  and  bacon 
Salt  beef,  bbls. 
Codfish  arrobas 
Cheese  do 
Lard  and  butter  do 
Tallow  candles  do 
Sperm  do 


181,500  a 54,644 
45,955  — 21,136 
887,189  a 12,r07 
394,779  d 165,679 
62,525  a 15,167 
10,022  a 830 
380,495  — 53,916 
43,488  a 14.600 
268,504  a 86,946 
74,349  a 22,178 
4,782  — 1,262 


$5,943  819  6 
1,322,644 


7,266,464  5i 
7,367,498  3' 

121,032  5i 


4,650.835  2 
4,281,903  5 


368,831  5 


11,917  299  71 
11.669,402 

247,897  7i 


KEPOltT  O'.  AGRICULTURE. 

[PRESENTED  BY  MR.  II.  DENNY,  OF  PA.] 

In  convention,  at  New  York , May  7,  1842. 
The  committee  on  the  subject  of  agriculture  “ as  affected 
by  the  commercial  relations  if  the  United  States  with, 
other  countries,  and  the  protection  of  American  tabor,” 
beg  leave  to  report: 

The  agricultural  department  of  industry  embrac- 
ing what  relates  to  the  production  of  cotton,  silk, 
hemp,  flax  and  wool,  rice,  tobacco,  beef,  pork,  grain, 
breadstuff*,  and  a variety  of  other  minor  productions, 
presents  to  our  view  an  extensive  field,  fertile  in 
topics  interesting  to  the  statesman,  and  political  eco- 
nomist, but  requires  much  time  and  labor  in  order 
to  be  surveyed  arid  explored  with  accuracy.  It  can- 
not be  expected  of  the  committee  to  go  at  present 
into  even  a cursory  examination  of  most  of  the  sub- 
jects here  mentioned.  On  this  occasion  it  has  been 
thought  expedient  to  offer  a few  remarks  accompa- 
nied with  a briet  statement  of  some  facts  connected 
with  the  farming  interest,  more  particularly  as  be- 
longing to  the  grain  growing,  and  grazing  districts  of 
the  United  States. 

it  is  an  imperative  and  primary  duty  of  govern- 
ment, in  legislating  for  the  promotion  of  the  happiness 
of  the  people,  to  have  a continual  regard  to  what- 
ever will  improve  the  condition  of  the  great  mass 
forming  the  laboring  and  productive  classes  in  the 
community;  to  whatever  will  secure  to  them  regular 
and  certain  employment,  give  activity  to  industry, 
and  guard,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  value  of  home 
labor  from  ruinous  fluctuations  caused  by  foreign  in- 
fluences, so  that  every  one  may  receive  a just  and 


fair  compensation  for  his  skill  and  labor.  This,  it 
must  be  admitted,  is  of  much  importance  "to  all  en- 
gaged in  labor,  that  it  is  directly  the  interest  of  the 
fanners,  oarm-  t,  well  be  doubted  after  a full  conside- 
ration of  the  w hole  subject. 

In  the  great  controversy  which  is  being  carried  on 
in  our  country  relative  (o  the  policy  of  protecting 
American  labor,  the  agriculturalists  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  were  found  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the 
delusive  theory  of  what  is  called  free  trade,  against 
the  protection  of  our  own  mechanics  and  laborers; 
others  took  little  or  no  pait  in  the  matter,  not  believ- 
ing that  their  inlerests  were  involved  in  the  question; 
while  many  imbibed  the  opinion  lhat  protective 
measures  which  were  denounced  as  burdening  our 
foreign  trade  with  injurious  restrictions,  would  ope- 
rate to  their  disad  win  tage,  as  tending  to  produce 
countervailing  and  retaliatory  restrictions,  excluding 
them  from  the  foreign  market.  The  foreign  market, 
occupied  almost  their  whole  attention;  upon  it,  they 
depended  for  the  sale  of  their  produce;  upon  the 
foreign  market  they  were  induced  to  believe  they  must 
chiefly  rely.  The  fallacious  doctrines  to  be  found 
in  a famous  report  which  emanated  from  a commit- 
tee at  Boston  in  1828  were  confided  in  as  perfectly 
sound.  The  wheat  growers  were  gravely  told  “if 
we  import  foreign  goods  we  must  export  domestic 
produce  to  pay  for  them;  in  proportion  therefore  as 
we  import  mor e foreign  goods  we  shall  create  by  the 
importation  anew  demand  for  agricultural  produce.” 
The  farmers  were  further  seriously  and  emphatical- 
ly told  that  “there  is  no  class  of  people  more  interest- 
ed in  resisting  the  prohibitory  or  American  system 
than  the  farmers,”  and  that  this  protective  system 
diminished  “the  value  of  the  whole  produce  of  the 
farmer,  by  depriving  him  of  a market  for  that  sur- 
plus produce,  on  which  his  revenue  mainly  depends .” 
The  importance,  and  incalculable  value  of  the  home 
market,  to  the  farmer,  was  overlooked;  the  foreign 
market  engrossed  his  thoughts,  and  he  became  un- 


foslering  American  labor  and  industry.  It  is  believ- 
ed, that  among  our  farmers  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  different  sentiments  are  now  entertained;  the 
Boston  notions  of  the  free  trade  committee  have  been 
repudiated  and  cast  aside  The  doctrine  of  that 
enlightened  statesman  and  agriculturalist,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, is  now  being  received  as  just,  and  patriotic, 
viz:  “we  must  now  place  the  manufacturer  by  the 
side  of  the  agriculturist,”  that  is  vve  must  have  a 
home  market  for  our  produce,  and  a supply  of  home 
manufactures  lor  consumption.  The  committee  will 
forbear  to  enlarge  on  this  subject  at  present,  and 
will  submit  a few  practical  considerations  touching 
the  foreign  market,  to  show  to  the  country  and  the 
farmers  that  it  is  not,  comparatively,  to  be  regarded 
of  that  high  importance  in  which  it  is  held  by  its 
eulogists,  and  under  existing  regulations  has  indeed 
been  injurious. 

Our  breadsfuffs  are  charged  with  heavy  duties  or 
excluded  from  most  foreign  countries.  Our  com- 
mercial intercourse  is  much  greater  with  Great  Bri- 
tain than  with  any  other  nation;  yet  the  introduc- 
tion into  that  counlry  of  our  flour,  and  other  produce 
of  our  farms,  is  very  limited.  The  British  govern- 
ment, true  to  the  inlerests  of  the  farmers  under  its 
protection,  excludes  our  flour,  except  under  particu- 
lar circumstances,  such  as  a scarcity,  or  a failure 
in  their  own  crops,  and  when  the  price  of  wheat 
rises  in  the  British  market  to  a certain  sum  above 
the  usual  high  average  price,  for  their  own  wheat, 
then  the  duty  is  reduced  so  as  to  admit  of  a sup- 
ply of  foreign  produce,  sufficient  for  the  time. — 

I This  brings  down  the  price,  and  foreign  grain  and 
breadstuff’s  become  again  subject  to  higher  duties 
! which  shut  them  out  from  the  market.  Under  the 
I operation  of  this  sliding  scale  of  duties,  disastrous 
1 fluctuations  are  experienced  by  the  shippers  of  Ame- 
rican flour.  The  committee  has  good  authority  for 
slating  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  exports  of 
flour  to  Great  Britain  for  the  last  twenty  years  have 
been  attended  with  great  loss.  On  shipments  made 
last  autumn  with  the  expectation  that  the  cargoes 
would  be  received  under  low  duties,  heavy  losses 
will  be  sustained;  thousands  of  barrels  are  now  lying 
in  bond,  which  if  sold  at  present  prices  would  not 
nett  more  than  about  $5  per  barrel,  which  cost  from 
$6  to  $7.  The  losses  fall  immediately  on  the  mer- 
chant, but  ultimately  reach  the  farmers,  by  causing 
a less  demand  for  the  foreign  market.  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  has  no  reason  to  hope  for  a more  liberal 
system  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  front 
which  he  could  derive  any  essential  advantage.  The 
landed  and  farming  interest  of  the  kingdom  is  too 
powerful  and  influential  to  permit  any  material  and 
permanent  relaxation  of  the  corn  laws  to  be  made, 
by  which  the  American  producer  or  shipper  would 
be  much  benetilted.  Any  amelioration  of  the  sys- 
tem would  be  felt  sooner  among  the  masters  of  the 
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peasantry  of  Poland  and  Germany  than  it.  would 
am  mg  ihe  farmers  of  the  United  Slater.  Those 
jireat  depats  of  the  grain  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
Hamburg,  and  Dantzie,  are  more  convenient  to  Great 
Britain  than  are  the  ports  of  the  United  States;  hence 
supplies  reach  London  from  the  north  of  Europe 
long  before  a shipment  from  New  York.  Thus  the 
sliding  scale  and  average  system  operates,  not  only 
for  the  protection  of  the  British  farmer,  but  to  the 
positive  disadvantage  of  American  exporting  corn 
merchants,  who  are  too  remote  to  take  immediate 
advantage  of  a downward  tendency  of  the  doty. — 
Their  shipments  may  not  reach  the  British  market 
until  after  a supply  has  been  thrown  in  from  Amster- 
dam, Hamburg,  and  Dantzie,  sufficient  to  check  the 
demand  and  lower  the  price;  then  the  duty  rises  to 
the  exclusion  of  American  products,  which  must  go 
into  warehouses,  there  to  wait,  to  take  advantage  of 
any  new  change  in  the  market,  or  to  be  sold  at  a loss. 
For  a few  years  the  wheat  growers  in  the  country 
bordtring  on  our  lakes  have  enjoyed  some  advantage 
from  the  easy  introduction  into  the  British  provinces 
of  flour  and  wheat,  to  be  exported  as  colonial  pro- 
duce. But  as  this  interferes  with  the  interests  of  the 
Canadian  and  provincial  farmers,  efforts  are  being 
made  to  impose  a duty  of  3s.  per  quarter  on  wheat 
and  2s.  per  barrel  on  flour  from  the  United  States. — 
This  or  some  measure  of  the  kind  will  probably  be 
adopted,  and  our  farmers  will  be  restricted  in  that 
direction.  There  is  no  foreign  market  to  which  they 
can  resort  and  meet  with  favor  or  a liberal  reception. 
They  must  look  to  the  home  market;  this  is  under  their 
own  control;  it  is  their  own:  no  foreign  producer 
can  interfere  with  them.  Our  farmers  can  cause  the 
home  market  to  be  enlarged  to  any  extent  by  exert- 
ing their  influence  with  the  national  legislature,  in 
favor  of  a wise,  and  patriotic  policy 


1791  to  1900  inclusive  there  were  exported  49G  933 
barrels  of  pork,  and  from  1931  to  1840  inclusive 
576,347  barrels.  The  export  of  this  article  dimin- 
ished very  considerably  during  the  years  1837,  1838. 
and  1839,  although  it  would  appear  that  the  con- 
sumption abroad  of  pork  has  increased  beyond  what 
it  was  in  1791,  yet  the  aggregate  quantity  exported 
for  the  last  fii e years  from  1836  to  1340  both  inclu- 
sive, was  on  I v 186.071  barrels,  while  for  Ihe  5 years  j 
from  1791  to  1795,  there  were  exported  242,077  bar- 
rels, showing  an  excess  at  that  early  period  over  the  [ 
present  of  56,006  bbls.  For  statement  respecting  the 
pork  trade,  see  App.  No.  III. 

It  farther  appears  that  the  aggregate  quantity  o' 
beef  and  pork  exported  during  the  period  of  ten 
years  from  1791  to  1800,  both  inclusive,  was  1 306  160 
barrels,  and  from  1831  to  1840  inclusive  978,318  bar- 
rels, exhibiting  a falling  off  in  the  foreign  market 
amounting  to  327,342  barrels.  If  we  compare  the 
first  five  years  of  the  former  period  with  the  latter 
five  years  of  the  second  period,  the  difference  will 
be  found  to  be  about  327,821  barrels  against  the  far- ! 
mers  of  the  present  day.  Facts  and  experience  | 
should  be  preferred  to  theories.  The  farmers  of  the  i 
middle  and  western  states  and  of  the  grain  growing! 
and  grazing  regions  may  now  well  aUt  where  is  the 
new  demand  for  our  agricultural  produce  promised 
by  the  free  trade  gentlemen  of  Boston  in  1828?  why  \ 
have  we  been  deprived  of  a foreign  “market  for  that  i 
surplus  produce  on  which  it  was  alleged  our  revenue 
mainly  depends?”  It  has  not  been  diminished  as, 
those  gentlemen  declared  it  would  be  “by  the  pro- 
tective system.”  The  protective  system  which  was 
recognised  in  the  tariffs  of  1324,  1828  and  1832,  ter- 
minated with  the  establishment  of  the  principles  of 
iegisi," m v,  in  tp,e  eomppomide  law  ol'  Nlarcl,  1833,  and  from  that 
which  would  1 , , , . 

very  period  commenced  a retrograde  movement  in 


protect  the  people  in  every  branch  of  industry,  i ,,  - • , r ,,  ,,  , . r .,  „ . • 

t , » 4 ....  the  exports  of  the  three  great  staples  of  the  middle 

trom  the  withering  and  unluir  competition  with  the  , . . , 1 ■ , 

i c i i v f r ,,  , and  western  states,  i he  compromise  law  was  pass- 

hall-paid  and  poorly  fed,  laborers  of  Europe  and  ed  on  lhe  2d  March,  1833,  and  took  effect  from  and 

thus  greatly  multiply  consumers  of  the  farmer  s pro-  , after  the  31st  of  Uecember,  1833.  From  1327  to 

uce'  I 1833,  both  inclusive,  there  were  exported  of  beef 

That  this  convention  and  the  farmers  of  our  conn-  435,366  barrels,  but  during  the  next  seven -years, 
try  may  be  able  properly  to  appreciate  the  foreign  ' from  ]^34  to  1340,  there  were  only  221,827  barrels 
market  the  committee  subjoins  to  this  report  some  | exported,  a reduction  faking  place  of  213,994  bar- 
statistical  tables  chiefly  drawn  from  the  reports  of1  rels,  almost  one  half.  During  the  former  period  we 
the  treasury  department  on  the  commerce  and  navi-  | exported  478,591  barrels  of  pork,  and  during  the 

gation  of  the  United  States.  From  these  tables  it  | latter  only  339,589  barrels,  the  difference  being 


will  be  perceived,  that,  although  our  population  has 
increased  from  3,921,426  in  1799,  to  17,969,453  in 
1849,  more  than  quadrupled  in  50  years,  that,  al- 
though there  has  also  been  a large  accession  to  the 
population  of  those  countries  with  which  we  hold 
the  greatest  commercial  intercourse,  as,  for  instance, 
Great  Britain  has  augmented  in  population  from 
19.942,646  in  1891  to  18,664,761  in  1841;  and  al- 
though during  this  period  many  millions  of  acres  of 
the  most  fertile  soil  which  a beneficent  providence 
has  bestowed  on  any  people,  have  been  brought  un- 


148,902  barrels.  Of  flour,  there  were  exported  from 
1827  to  1833,  7,421 ,336  barrels,  and  from  1834  to 
1840,  5,707,680  barrels.  Thus  it  appears  that  du- 
ring seven  years  of  the  operation  of  the  compromise 
law,  there  was  a reduction  in  the  exports  of  flour 
of  one  million,  seven  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty-six  barrels,  and  of  beef  and 
pork  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-six  barrels.  The  whole  of  which 
may  be  estimated  at  upwards  of  thirteen  millions  of 
dollars,  a sum  about  equal  to  the  debt  of  the  state  of 


tier  successful  cultivation,  and  the  quanlity  of  the  .Ohio,  or  of  Illinois.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also, 
three  great  staples,  fl  .ur,  beef  and  pork,  increased  to  : that  our  imports  augmented  so  rapidly  under  these 
many  millions  oi  surplus,  yet  the  boasted  foreign  \ years  of  compromise,  that  at  the  end  of  six  years, 
market  lias  not  voluntarily  extended  its  arms  more  |,.om  1334  to  1339  inclusive,  the  excess  of  importa- 


widely  now  for  the  reception  of  these  products  of 
our  farms  than  it  did  filly  years  ago.  During  the 
four  years  from  1791  to  1794,  both  inclusive,  we  ex- 
ported the  average  quantity  of  841,198  barrels  of 
flour  annually,  besides  about  four  millions  of  bushels 
of  wheat.  For  4 years,  1833  to  1836  inclusive,  we 
exported  the  average  annual  quantity  of  768,971 
barrels.  For  the  4 years  ending  September  1849, 
we  exported  annually  the  average  of  896,883  barrels; 
for  the  eight  year  ending  September,  1849,  lhe  ave.- 
rage  annual  export  was  832,931  barrels,  being  some- 
what less  than  was  exported  during  tiie  period  first 
stated.  In  1837,  there  was  a scarcity  in  the  United 
Stales,  and  consequently  the  exportation  of  flour  was  I 
very  limited.  There  were  years  also  during  which 


tions  of  foreign  goods  over  our  exports  amounted  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-one 
millions  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars,  ($181,558,824). — 
All  this  did  not  “create”  any  proportionate  demand 
for  the  produce  of  our  farmers.  The  lamentable 
experience  of  the  country  since  1833  refutes  the 
proposition  laid  down  by  the  Boston  I'ree.  trade  ad- 
vocates, “that  in  proportion  as  we  import  more 
foreign  goods  we  shall  create  by  the  importation  a 
new  demand  for  our  agricultural  produce.”  See  App. 
No.  11. 

Our  country  is  admirably  adapted  from  its  extent, 
variety  of  climate  and  fertility  of  soil  to  supply  witli- 
! out  limit  all  those  agricultural  productions  which 


large  exports  were  made  to  Europe,  caused  by  thejare  essenlial|y  connected  with  the  sustenance  of  the 
war  m Spam  and  1 oitugal,  arid  the  failure  oi  the  nation.  What  the  farmers  most  desire  is  a regular, 
crops  m Great  Britain.  An  inspection  ot  the  ta-|  convei)ient  market,  reasonable  prices  and  a growing 


ble,  however,  will  show  that  as  to  the  article  of 
flour  we  have  gained  but  little  if  any  thing  from  a 
f reign  market  for  nearly  half  a century.  See  App, 

No.  1. 

We  will  now  examine  into  the  consumption  abroad  nQ  ter  advantages  to  Uie  American  farmers  now 
of  another  staple  ol  the  farmers  ol  the  middle  and  mu  1.  w u,.,.. 


pn 

demand.  Our  tariff  protects  the  graziers  and  grain 
producers  from  foreign  competition;  they  possess  the 
home  market  exclusively.  The  foreign  market,  has, 
as  we  have  seen,  been  very  uncertain  and  presents 


Western  states  Let  us  ascertain  what  the  beef  eat- 
ers in  the  foreign  markets  have  done  for  us.  From 
the  table  hereto  annexed,  prepared  from  the  public 
documents,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  exported  for  the 
ten  years  from  1791  to  1899  inclusive  899,227  bar- 
rels of  beef,  and  tor  the  ten  years  1831  to  1849  inclu- 
sive 492,471  barrels,  showing  an  actual  falling  off'  in 
the  use  abroad,  of  this  article,  produced  by  our  far- 
mers, of  406,756  bbls. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  exports  of  pork,  we 
find  a dittercnce  in  relation  to  this  article — while  the 
export  of  beef  has  greatly  diminished,  that  of  pork 
has  increased  during  the  last  twenty  years.  From 


than  it  did  half  a century  ago.  What  then  can  be 
done  for  these  enterprising,  industrious  and  hardy  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  who  laboriously  fell  the  forest, 
who  are  instrumental  in  causing  the  wilderness  to 
blossom  as  the  rose,  and  our  land  to  teem  with  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  ol 
their  fellow  men? 

If  the  protective  system,  from  which  we  receded 
in  1833,  operated  to  afford  an  enlarged  market  lor 
agricultural  products,  gave  value  to  land,  employ- 
ment to  capital,  and  fair  compensation  for  all  kinds 
of  labor,  certainly  it  would  be  a dictate  of  sound 
wisdom  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  every  farmer  from 


Iowa  to  New  England  will  say,  restore  to  us 
that  system  under  which  the  country  prospered, 
which  will  multiply  consumers,  cause  a brisk  de- 
mand for  our  produce,  stimulate,  protect  and  reward 
industry. 

The  protection  of  American  labor  may  be  consi- 
dered as  affecting  agriculture  in  two  respects;  direct- 
ly, where  the  farmer  is  protected  in  his  own  depart- 
ment, from  an  injurious  compel itiori  with  foreign 
labor,  in  the  supply  of  the  home  market;  and  indi- 
rectly, where  the  protection  afforded  to  other  inte- 
rests augments  the  demand  for  the  products  of  agri- 
culture. A duty  of  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel  on 
wheat,  and  of  two  cents  per  pound  on  beef  and  pork 
(the  latter  was  by  the  tariff  of  1828  subject  to  a duly 
of  three  rents  per  pound)  protects  the  farmers.  They 
meet  with  little  or  no  competition  in  the  home  mar- 
ket, except  what  arises  among  themselves,  they  en- 
counter no  ruinous  fluctuations  in  price  from  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  products.  The  material  changes 
they  meet  with,  are  caused  by  redundant  or  scarce 
crops  at  home,  by  an  occasional  short  crop  in  Great 
Britain,  where  a temporary  and  uncertain  opening 
may  be  afforded  for  foreign  breadstuff's,  or,  more  es- 
pecially, by  a vaccillating  and  mistaken  policy  of 
our  own  government,  by  whicli  the  other  great' de- 
partments of  industry  become  depressed,  and  broken 
down  by  foreign  coin  petition,  which  compels  many 
useful  and  laborious  citizens  to  abandon  their  old  oc- 
cupations and  seek  a subsistence  by  cultivating  the 
soil.  The  farmer  is  beneficially  effected  by  being 
himself  protected  from  foreign  pauper  Competitors, 
and  also  by  measures  which  yield  ample  protection 
to  American  labor  in  all  its  variety  and  in  every 
branch.  The  resources  which  such  a system  of  pro- 
tection developcs,  the  enterprise  which  it  calls  forth, 
the  impulse  whicli  it  gives  to  industry,  to  intellect, 
to  human  effort  and  skill,  and  the  multifarious  occu- 
pations which  consequently  spring  up  under  it  and 
invite  tv>  their  pursu'd,  all  tend  to  increase  consumers 
and  enlarge  the  home  market  for  the  farmer  and 
promote  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce.  To 
supply  merely  subsistence,  for  the  population,  is  not 
the  only  object  of  interest  to  the  farmer.  Upon  agri- 
culture mainly  depends  the  supply  of  important  raw- 
materials  for  manufacturing;  also  of  many  of  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  which  enter  into  the  subsis- 
tence of  a free  people  advanced  in  civilization  and 
refinement;  such  as  are,  yielded  by  the  garden,  poul- 
try yard,  dairy  establishment,  orchard,  &c.  Agri- 
culture is  therefore  doubly  interested  in  a system 
of  protection  of  American  labor.  From  it  man- 
ufactures, mechanics  and  laborers  are  not  only  fed, 
but  derive  valuable  raw  materials,  &c.  for  manufac- 
tures. 

The  whole  productive  labor  of  the  nation  may  be 
considered  as  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, mining,  arid  the  fisheries;  on  these  depend 
the  national  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  consump- 
tion of  manufactures  in  this  country  is  immense  and 
constant Iv  increasing  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. That  our  country  possesses  the  means  and  abi- 
lity of  supplying  ourseives  cannot  be  disputed.  In 
order  to  effect  this  desirable  object  and  secure  our 
independence,  it  has  become  expedient  and  necessa- 
ry to  establish  a system  of  protection  for  American 
labor,  against  the  destructive  competition  to  which 
it  would  he  exposed  in  our  own  market,  with  pro- 
ducts from  foreign  workshops.  How  is  the  farmer 
affected  by  such  a system?  one  thing  is  obvious,  it 
would  he.  for  his  interest  that  the  workmen  and  work- 
shops should  be  in  ii is  own  country  and  within  his 
reach,  as  he  could  then  supply  them  with  subsistence 
and  raw  materials,  free  from  embarrassments  and 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  policy  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. It  must  also  be  obvious  to  the  farmer  that 
the  more  numerous  the  manufactories,  workshops, 
workmen,  mechanics,  artists  and  laborers  at  home, 
the  greater  will  be  demand  for  the  farmer’s  produc- 
tions and  the  more  certain  Ins  market.  It  is  also  of 
importance  to  him  by  exchanging  his  products  to  bo 
able  at  all  times  to  procure  upon  advantageous  terms 
those  manufactured  articles  which  are  required  in 
his  business  and  family.  The  more  extensively  the 
mining  operations  be  carried  on  in  the  country  the 
better  for  the  farmer;  the  more  numerous  and  diver- 
sified the  manufacturing  establishments  and  mechani- 
cal pursuits  in  the  country,  the  greater  will  be  his  be- 
nefit. The  home  demand  for  his  prviduce  is  much  in- 
creased and  the  home  supply  of  manufactures  becomes 
more  abundant  and  cheaper. 

As  the  immediate  effect  of  the  protective  system 
is  to  encourage  the  employment  of  capital  and  la- 
bor in  establishing  and  carrying  on  manufactures  at 
home,  the  amount  of  benefit  to  the  farmer  will  be 
made  more  palpable  and  distinctly  understood  by  ad- 
verting to  facts  and  experience,  which  illustrate  the 
magnitude  ot  the  interest  which  agriculture  lias  in 
the  protection  of  American  labor  employed  in  manu- 
factures. 
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Wool.  It  is  estimated  according  to  the  best  calcu- 
lations that  there  are  in  t he  U.  States,  34  millions  o; 
sheep  worth  about  (70,000,000)  seventy  millions  of 
dollars,  requiring  about  eleven  millions  of  acres  of 
land  for  their  keeping,  which  may  be  estimated  at 
$10  per  acre,  making  the  value  of  the  land  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  millions  of  dollars..  Aggregate  of 
capital  employed  in  sheep  husbandry,  $180,000,000. 
The  annual  crop  is  estimated  at  90,000,000  lbs., 
worth  about  $40,000,000.  Here  is  an  interest  of 
immense  importance  exclusively  belonging  to  the 
farmers,  and  for  its  value  they  are  dependent  on  the 
home  market. 

Suppose  the  home  market  were  destroyed  by  the 
introduction  of  foreign  woolens  and  our  manufactu- 
res broken  up,  where  would  tho  farmers  find  a mar- 
ket for  their  90,000.000  lbs.  of  wool?  Their  custo- 
mers have  disappeared,  and  in  the  desolation  and  si- 
lence of  the  factory  they  would  read  the  ruin  which 
must  overtake  those  whose  capital  and  labor  were 
employed  in  sheep  husbandry.  To  the  shambles  the  | 
sheep  would  soon  be  consigned,  and  at  least  one  half 
of  the  land,  appropriated  for  their  support,  he  subject 
to  other  tillage.  This  would  add  five  and  a half 
millions  of  o.cres  to  the  quantity  already  under  culti- 
vation, and,  if  we  allow  the  average  of  13  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre,  would  add  to  the  surplus  already  | 
in  the  country,  sixty-six  millions  of  bushels,  equal  to  j 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  wheat  crop  of  the  United  i 
States,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Ellsworth  for  1840,  and  j 
mare  than  double  the  amount  reported  as  the  wheat 
product  of  all  the  western  states,  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  ; 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri  and  territories  of  Wis-I 
konsan  and  Iowa.  Are  the  wheat  growers  and  pro- 
ducers of  bread-stuffs  willing  to  receive  such  a large 
accession  to  the  surplus  which  they  already  produce?! 
Where  can  a market  be  found  for  it?  But  a farther 
depression  would  take  place,  to  the  dismay  of  the  i 
farmer.  To  work  up  the  SO  millions  of  pounds  of; 
wool  would  require  one  person  for  every  1,000 
■pounds  of  wool  annually.  It  is  supposed  that  each  i 
laborer  subsists  two  other  persons,  making  in  ail] 
270,000.  For  every  1U0.000  pounds  of  wool  rnanu- ' 
iactured,  there  is  constant  employment,  equal  to  the  j 
labor  of  six  men  in  the  erection  and  repair  of  build-  | 
ings,  millwright’s  blacksmith’s  work  and  machinery, 
whether  for  wool  worked  up  in  families  or  factories,  j 
say  5,400  men  whose  labor  supports  at  least  two 
others,  mailing  16,200  in  all.  The  aggregate  num-  j 
ber  of  persons  employed  to  work  up  this  wool  would 
be  about  233,200,  each  of  whom  at  a moderate  cal- 
culation consumes  $25  worth  of  agricultural  products  ! 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  the  sum  of  $7,155,000,  to  j 
which  add  $500,000  for  teasels,  hay,  oats,  &c.  mak- ! 
ing  $7,655,000  paid  to  farmers.  But  if  the  surplus 
woolen  fabrics  from  foreign  pauper  labor  be  thrown 
into  our  market,  to  be  sold  at  any  price  and  the  Arne-  ! 
rican  manufacturers,  left  without  adequate  protec-  j 
tion,  cease  to  work,  arid  abandon  their  employment,  j 
then  another  serious  inconvenience  would  result  to! 
the  farmers.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  persons  who  ! 
may  thus  be  compelled  to  seek  some  other  pursuit, ! 
become  grain  growers  and  producers  of  bread-stuffs; 
they  are  no  longer  purchasers  from  the  farmers,  but  I 
competitors,  with  them.  What  they  formerly  pur- 
chased they  now  produce;  this  would  leave  two  thirds  i 
of  the  $7,655,000  worth  of  produce  without  a mar  ) 
ket,  say  $5,000,000,  equivalent  to  five  millions  of  I 
bushels  of  wheat  at  $1  per  bushel,  a high  average:  I 
this  added  to  the  former  quantity  would  make  a dead 
unavailable  surplus  of  71)  millions  of  bushels,  on  j 
hand  among  the  farmers.  Although  the  operations  i 
of  the  woollen  factories  are  limited  and  restrained! 
and  the  protection  by  no  means  adequate,  yet  the  ! 
woollen  business  presents  to  the  farmers  a market  for 
their  wool  and  other  products  to  the  amount  of  for- 
ty-seven and  a half  millions  of  dollars.  It  has  been  ! 
estimated  by  good  judges,  that  one  dollar  employed  ! 
in  woolen  manufactures  gives  employment  to  five  | 
dollars  of  agricultural  capital;  some  estimate  the 
amount  at  eight  dollars.  The  capital  invested  in 
woollen  manufactures,  according  to  the  imperfect 
returns  furnished  in  the  census  reports,  is  about  $15,- 
765,124.  This  is  believed  to  be  below  the  true 
amount.  In  1831  the  amount  was  stated  to  be  $40,- 
0011,000;  at  present  it  is  probably  less,  as  many  estab- 
lishments have  closed  and  others  work  on  a reduced 
scale.  It  is  supposed  that  the  amount  now  invested 
inlands,  waterpower,  machinery,  & c.  is  not  less  than 
$25,000,000,  and  this  will  give  employment  to  $125,- 
uoOjOJO  of  agricultural  capital  invested  in  lands, 
sheep,  &c.  But  this  beautilul  country  of  ours,  with 
its  lull  and  dale  and  wide-spreading  prairies,  so  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  sheep  husbandry,  under  theju-j 
dicious  management  of  our  industrious  farmers, could  • 
in  a very  short  time,  if  a proper  system  of  protection 
were  extended  to  woollen  manufactures,  and  en- 
couragement to  wool  growers,  supply  any  quantity  1 
of  the  raw  material  adequate  to  the  whole  consump-  1 
lion  of  the  nation. 


For  the  Hst  seven  years,  from  1S34  to  1340,  both 
included,  there  have  been  imported,  cloths,  cassi- 
meres,  blankets,  flannels,  carpetings,  hosiery,  wor- 
steds, &c.  amounting  to  the  average  annual  value  of 
more  than  $13,000,000.  Judging  by  a careful  com- 
parison, it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
to  produce  articles  of  the  value  of  $13,000,000  annu- 
ally, would  require  a fixed  and  floating  capital  in- 
vested in  lands,  water  power,  buildings,  machinery, 
stock,  Stc.  of  eight  millions:  this,  according  to  the  rule 
adopted,  would  call  into  active  operation  agricultural 
effort  equivalent  to  employing  a capital  of  $40,000,- 
000,  invested  in  sheep,  lands,  & c.  and  in  providing 
subsistence.  It  is  certainly  a matter  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  farmers  that  the  $25,000,000.  in  manu- 
factures and  $195,000,000  of  agricultural  capital, 
making  $150,000,000  of  actual  investment  by  farmers 
and  manufactures  in  the  woollen  business,  should  not 
only  not  be  placed  in  jeopardy,  but  fully  protected. 
And  if  the  $13,000,000  paid  to  the  foreign  laborers , 
for  their  woollens  were  applied  to  those  of  American  j 
make,  there  would  then  be  given  in  the  aggregate,  j 
employment  for  $165,000,000  of  agricultural  capital.  | 

There  may  seem  to  be  a discrepancy  in  the  esti- ! 
mates  of  the  amount  of  agricultural  capital,  and  that  | 
in  manufactures  of  wool.  The  first  estimate  states  ' 
the  agricultural  capital  to  be  about  $130  000,000:  i 
this  perhaps  is  near  the  true  amount:  then  according i 
to  the  rule  adopted  the  capital  in  manufactures  should  ' 
bs  about  one-filth,  or  $36,000,000.  This  exceeds 
the  amount  upon  which  the  calculations  were  based.  I 
Our  object  is  not.  to  ascertain  the  precise  amount  of! 
these  investments,  but  to  take  such  reasonable  data 
as  are  furnished  by  persons  who  have  deliberately  ! 
investigated  the  subject,  in  order  to  illustrate  the! 
value  and  importance  of  manufactures  and  the  pro-  i 
tective  poiicy,  to  the  farmers.  The  sum  mentioned 
as  the  value  of  agricultural  product  consumed  by 
each  person,  viz:  $25,  we  consider  as  under  the  ac- 
tual amount:  perhaps  $35  or  $37  would  be  about  the  ; 
correct  sum. 


Flax  is  a material  used  in  a description  of  goods  i 
consumed  in  this  country,  to  a very  large  amount. — 
This  also  is  the  product  of  the  farmer,  and  conse- 
quently he  has  an  interest  in  measures which  would 
promote  a demand  for  this  raw  material,  and  thus 
give  employment  to  his  capital. 

By  an  examination  into  the  trade  and  consumption 
of  linens,  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  may  ob- 
tain some  knowledge  of  the  advantages  which  might 
accrue  to  them  from  the  establishment,  protection, 
and  encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of  linen  in 
this  country.  At  present  the  business  is  compara- 
tively of  small  account;  even  the  household  mariufac-  1 
lure  of  linen  is  perhaps  much  less  than  it  was  some 
years  ago.  The  returns  of  the  marshals  state  the 
value  of  flax  manufactured  at  $322,205,  which  is  a I 
small  amount  for  our  agricultural  people.  The  linen  1 
business  met  with  a ruinous  blow  from  the  act  of 
March  1333,  which  authorised  bleached  and  un- 
bleached linens  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  j 
law  has  since  been  altered,  and  they  are  now  subject 
to  a duty  of  20  per  eent.  ad  valorem.  Linens  arc  im- ! 
ported  chiefly  from  England.  It  is  supposed  that  in  | 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  about  172,000  persons,  are  : 
wholly  employed  in  the  linen  manufacture,  each  ! 
earning  about  eighty-six  or  eighty -seven  dollars  per] 
annum,  producing  as  the  annual  value  of  the  manu- 1 
lacture  about  $36,500,000.  The  average  value  of 
the  imports  for  four  years  ending  Sept.“l840,  of  li- 
nens and  flaxen  goods  was  $5,435,827,  not  quite  one- 
sixth  oi  the  value  of  the  manufactures  of  Great  Bri-  ■ 
tain  and  Ireland,  and  allowing  about  ( for  raw  mate- 
rial would  give  $1,823,603  as  the  value  of  the  raw  1 
material  of  the  manufactures  imported  into  the  U.  j 
Siates;  this  with  perhaps  half  a million  for  subsis-  j 
tence  was  paid  to  the  foreign  producer.  Bounties, 
premiums  and  encouragements,  were  granted  for  a 
long  time  on  the  exportation  of  linen  from  Great 
Britain,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  supply  foreigners 
wit n linens  at  less  than  cost,  or  very  low  prices,  by 
which  the  foreign  manufacture  was  kept  down.  In 
the  United  States  the  manufacture  had  consequently 
to  struggle  against  every  disadvantage,  and  without 
protection  it  has  nearly  perished.  This  has  redound- 
ed to  the  advantage  of  the  British  and  other  foreign 
manufacturers.  They  are  without  a rival  in  our 
market  now,  and  so  firmly  established  at  home  that  ■ 
the  British  government  no  longer  pays  a bounty  on 
the  export  of  linen.  If  sufficient  protection  were 
permanently  secured  for  the  manufactures  of  flax  and 
hemp,  the  agricultural  interest  in  the  United  States 
would  be  essentially  benefitted,  in  thus  having  a 
home  market  lor  raw  materials  which  can  be  raised 
in  quantities  unlimited.  Ninety-five  thousand  tons 
of  hemp  and  flax  were  produced  in  the  year  1340  by 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States;  certainly  they  de- 
serve protection  from  a ruinous  competition  with  the 
serfs  of  Russia  who  labor  for  sixteen  cents  a day. 


Bilk  is  another  article  largely  consumed  in  this 
country,  and  which  unites  the  interests  of  the  agri- 
culturalist and  manufacturer. 

The  committee  might  proceed  still  further  with 
details  to  show  in  how  many  instances  and  to  what 
an  immense  extent  the  farmers  are  interested  direct- 
ly in  the  protection  of  American  industry,  to  do  so 
would  however  swell  this  report  to  a volume.  The 
committee  desire  to  bring  to  view  a class  of  cases  in 
which  the  farmer  is  not  recognised  as  having  that 
kind  of  interest  which  belong  to  him  as  a producer 
ol  raw  material,  but  as  a provider  of  subsistence  for 
others,  who  are  endeavoring  to  supply  the  nation 
with  all  those  commodities  which  conduce  to  the 
comfort,  defence  and  independence  of  the  people. 

Of  Iron. 

Our  attention  is  naturally  drawn -to  the  subject  of 
iron,  this  is  an  article  of  the  first  necessity.  The 
improvement  in  this  manufacture  marks,  more  than 
any  other,  the  advance  in  civilization,  and  the  pro- 
gress in  those  arts  which  elevate  the  nation  and  con- 
stitute the  best  evidence  of  its  wealth.  In  conse- 
quence of  various  measures  of  government,  com- 
mencing with  Mr.  Jefferson’s  restrictive  policy,  fol- 
lowed by  war,  and  occasional  protective  tariffs,  this 
manufacture  has  advanced  very  considerably,  al- 
though at  times  materially  depressed.  In  proportion 
as  the  resources  of  the  country  and  facilities  for  ma- 
nufacturing have  become  known,  so  has  the  domes- 
tic supply  increased  and  the  quality  improved.  The 
fact  is  familiar  to  every  one,  that  our  country  posses- 
ses inexhaustible  quantities  of  the  richest  mines  of 
coal  and  iron  ore,  and  the  power  t.o  manufacture  to 
any  extent. 

A beneficent  Providence  has  so  admirably  dispos- 
ed of  these  two  great  elements  of  national  wealth  in 
our  extensive  country,  as  almost  irresistibly  to  invite 
to  their  use  and  forcibly  to  display  the  mutual  depen- 
dence and  connection  cf  mining,  manufacturing  and 
agriculture. 

That  large  iron  district,  which  spreads  from  New 
Jersey  through  the  great  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  western  Virginia,  abounding  in  water 
power,  is  in  close  proximity  and  chequered  with  the 
most  fertile  agricultural  districts.  Go  farther  west, 
and  we  find  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  above  all  Missouri, 
presenting  to  view  an  iron  region  and  mineral  re- 
sources in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful portion  of  the  union.  Let  these  be  called  into 
active  operation,  and  fully  improved  under  proper 
protection:  then  the.  industrious  farmers  of  the  west 
will  be  provided  with  a nearer  market  for  a vast  a- 
mount  of  their  products.  Then  they  may  drive  the 
ploughshare  through  the  virgin  soil  of  their  prairies, 
or  cover  them  with  flocks  and  herds,  without  the  fear 
of  not  finding  a market  to  compensate  for  their  la- 
bor. 

The  advantage  to  the  farmers  of  the  domestic  iron 
manufacture,  under  the  protection,  incidental  and 
direct,  which  it  has  received,  will  be  best  understood 
by  considering  a few  particulars  based  upon  facts, 
and  the  census  returns.  It  is  believed  from  the  data 
furnished  that  there  arc  257,025  persons,  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  sustained  in  carrying  on  the  iron 
manufacture.  Allowing  each  person  to  consume 
12)  cents  per  day-  of  agricultural  product,  the  whole 
amount  eansumed  per  annum  would  be  $11,726,765. 

“This  amount  fails  a little  short  of  the  facts  actu- 
ally ascertained  at  several  establishments,  owing 
principally  to  grain  and  forage  fed  to  horses  and  cat- 
tle, employed  in  the  business.” 

Here  then  is  a market  for  the  farmers  at  which 
they  dispose  of  $11  726,765  worth  of  produce,  to 
which  may  he  added  $6,387,500  paid  for  subsistance 
for  about  140,000  persons,  connected  with  the  manu- 
factures of  hardware,  cutlery,  machinery,  small 
arms  and  cannon,  wagons,  carriages,  &c.  making  an 
aggregate  of  $18,114,265  worth  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce consumed  among  the  iron  operatives,  being 
about  thirteen  millions,  or  12,833,131  more  than  the 
average  annual  value  of  flour  exported  during  the 
last  20  years;  almost  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  export?  of  beef,  tallow,  hides,  &c.,  pork,  hogs, 
lard,  &c.  for  eight  years  from  1333  to  1840;  the  va- 
lue of  the  whole  exports  of  beef,  &c.  and  pork,  &c., 
from  that  period  amounted  to  but  $18,551,519.  The 
average  annual  value  of  the  exports  of  flour,  beef, 
&c.,  pork,  &c.,  for  seven  years,  viz:  from  1834  to 
1840  inclusive,  was  $7,369,913.  Thus  it  would  ap- 
pear that  in  the  production  and  manufacture  of  iron, 
a market  is  afforded  to  the  American  farmers  for 
their  produce,  worth  in  one  year  $10,744,352  more 
than  the  value  of  ail  the  flour,  beef,  &e.,  and  pork, 
&c.  together,  sent  to  the  foreign  market  of  the  whole 
worid,  annually,  for  the  seven  years  ending  Septem- 
ber, 1840.  Can  any  proof  he  more  conclusive  of 
the  importance  to  our  farmers  of  the  protection  of 
these  manufactures?  Can  they  afford  to  give  all  this 
up,  adopt  the  free  trade  doctrines,  and  trust  to  the 
consumption  in  ihe  foreign  market?  Can  the  farm- 
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ers  concur  in  measures  which  would  convert  at  least  j That  such  will  be  the  fatal  catastrophe  attendant 
cn  -third  of  the  257.0:25  persons  sustain' d by  the  ! upon  the  existing  law,  which  has  been  gradually  un- 
iron  manufacture  into  tillers  of  the  soil  and  produ-  i del-mining  our  manufacturing  interests,  no  one  can 
cer-  of  bread  studs,  and  thus  not  only  supply  them-  longer  doubt,  after  an  impartial  examination  into 
selves,  but  raise  more  than  enough  for  the  other  two- 1 their  condition  and  prospects.  Even  foreigners,  ad- 
thirds?  What  is  here  said  with  regard  to  the  iron  | vocates . of  free  trade,  hostile  to  overy  measure,  in-  I 
manufacture  may  be  predicated  relatively  ol  all  the  j tended  to  promote  the  independence  of  the  country  I 


pense  of  deeper  seated  disease  and  aggravated  svmp- 
t)  ns,  growing  daily  more  intense  through  the  whole 
four  years  of  that  administration.  It  had  expended, 
from  year  to  year,  from  ei  ditto  ten  millions  ol  dollars 
beyond  its  income,  absorbing  in > that  period  nearly 
ten  millions  pledged  for  deposite  with  the  slates, 
. . , eight  millions  of  stock  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 

others,  which  are  now  seeking  protection  against  the!  and  protect  American  labor,  and  who  view  with  aj  States,  from  five  to  six  millions  of  trust  funds,  and 
destructive  operation  of  the  compromise  law  and  i jealous  eye  American  rivalry,  behold  the  same  ef- 
free  trade  principles.  This  subject  may  receive  feels,  and  entertain  the  same  opinion  of  that  mea- 


additional  illustration,  evincing  more  strongly  the  ad-  ; sure.  The  Edinburg  reviewers,  and  that  distinguRh- 
vantages  to  the  farmers,  if  the  protective  system  1 ed  British  free  trade  writer,  J.  R.  McCulloch,  coiu- 
were  fully  carried  out.  The  importation  of  pig,  bar  1 cide  in  the  opinion  as  to  the  fate  which  awaits  us 
iron  anti  steel,  and  manufactures  of  iron  f"i'  the  two  I under  the  compromise  law.  Here  is  their  language, 
years  of  1339  and  1810,  amounted  to  $20,102,317, ; “The  tariff  forced  cotton,  wollen,  iron  and  other 
making  an  average,  for  those  two  years  of  $10,051,  1 manufactures  into  a premature  existence  in  the  U. 
153,  and  the  average  for  the  seven  years  from  1834  , States;  but  we  have  little  doubt,  that  except,  in  the 

coarser  fabrics,  and  those  where  it  is  necessary  to 
use  large  quantities  of  the  raw  material,  the  late 
modifications  of  llie  tariff  have  given  a death* blow  to 


to  1340  inclusive,  will  be  found  to  have  been  hut  lit- 
tle below  what  is  here  stated;  while  from  1827  to 
1833  inclusive,  the  average  was  about  seven  millions. 

Now  it  is  obvious  if  the  foreign  manufacturers  to  ! the  American  manufacturing  system.'’  This  is  the  de- 
whom  we  have  paid  these  $10,051,153,  had  been  re-  J liberate  judgment  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  build 
siding  in  the  United  States,  they  would  have  paid  i up  and  sustain  British  manufactures  upon  the  ruin 
about  $7,500,000  for  labor,  of  which  there  would  j of  all  others.  What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  the  Ame- 
have  been  paid  to  our  farmers  about  $5,000,000  for  rican  government?  Is  it  not  to  disappoint  the  expec- 
produce.  It  is  estimated  that  the  capital  employed  ! tations  of  those  who  seek  the  overthrow  of  our  best 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  is  a little  less  than  the  : interests,  by  placing  around  our  country  that,  great 
amount  of  the  annual  product.  Bar  iron  alone  forms  j shield  of  protection,  which  can  be  moved  only  by 
more  than  three^sevenths  of  the  whole  amount— 
about  $4,316,377.  If  we  estimate  the  whole  value 


as  much  treasury  notes;  and  was  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  its  own  improvidence  and  incompctcncy. 

The  sentence  of  a suffering  people  had  command- 
ed a change  in  the  administration,  and  the  contem- 
poraneous elections  throughout  the  union  hod  placed 
in  both  houses  of  congress  majorities,  the  natural 
exponents  of  the  principles  which  it  was  the  will  of 
the  people  should  be  substituted  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  government,  instead  of  those  which  had 
brought  the  country  to  a condition  of  such  wretch- 
edness and  shame.  There  was  perfect  harmonv  of 
principle  between  t he  chosen  president  of  the  peo- 
ple and  this  majority,  thus  constituted  in  both  houses 
of  congress;  and  the  first  act  of  hts  administration 
was  to  call  a special  session  of  congress  for  their 
deliberation  and  action  upon  the  measures  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  relief  to  the  public  distress,  and 
to  retrieve  the  prosperity  of  the  great  community  of 
the.  nation. 

On  the  31st  day  of  May,  1841 , within  three  months 
| after  the  inauguration  of  President  Harrison,  the 

But  the  reins  of  the 


the  arm  of  government. 

The  stimulus  which  the  protective  policy  gives  to  ! congress  assembled  at  his  call, 
as  that  of  bar  iron  and  castings,  and  that  the  annual  , the  whole  country,  produces  prosperity  among  the  executive  car  were  already  in  other  hands.  Bv  an 
product  rather  exceeds  the  amount  of  capital;  which  | farmers;  a general  activity  in  trade  and  commerce  inscrutable  decree  of  Providence  the  chief  of  the 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  nearly  the  fact  at  a mini-  is  felt  beneficially  by  them.  And  while  home  com-  people’s  choice,  in  harmony  with  whose  principles 
her  of  establishments,  exclusive  of  woodland  and  petition  excites  to  improvement,  it  invariably,  ulti-  the  majorities  of  both  houses  had  been  constituted, 
mines  of  iron  and  coal,  we  may  assume  that  the  capi- 1 niately  cheapens  the  articles.  All  those  commodi-  j was  laid  low  in  death.  The  president  who  had  call- 
tal  employed  was  about  10,000,030.  It  is  stated  ties  of  domestic  manufacture  which  are  largely  con-  ed  the  meeting  of  congress  was  no  longer  the  presi- 
t-hat the  capital  employed  in  the  United  States  is  : sumed  by  the  farmers  have  not  only  been  cheapened,  dent  when  the  congress  met.  A successor  tithe 
about  $22,500,000,  and  employs  and  subsists  257,025  , but  many  of  them  greatly  improved.  In  all  inst.an-  office  had  assumed  the  title,  with  totally  different, 
persons.  We  may,  therefore,  reasonably  suppose  ! ces  where  the  domestic  manufacturers  have  obtain-  principles,  though  professing  the  same  at  the  time  of 
that  the  $10,000,003  paid  for  foreign  iron  rnanufac-  ed  the  command  of  the  market  the  foreign  mauufac-  his  election,  which,  far  from  harmonizing,  like  those 
tures  gives  employment  and  subsistence  to  one-third  turer  has  been  compelled  to  reduce  his  price  or  leave  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  with  the  majority  of 


15,675  persons,  who  would  con- 1 the  market;  take  for  example,  nails,  window  glass,  both  houses  of  congress,  were  soon 
States  $3. 90S, 921  worth  of  agri-  white  lead,  ploughs,  axes,  scythes,  sickles,  hoes,  metrical  opposition  to  them. 


that  number,  viz:  85,675 

sume  in  the  United  _ ..,  r , ., 

cultural  products.  All  which  goes  to  sustain  the  fo-  spades,  shovels,  &c.  as  well  as  cotton  goods.  Bui.  to 
reign  land  owners,  and  producers  of  subsistence,  but  retain  a position,  or  to  gain  the  ascendancy  in  our 
which  might,  in  a great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  be  ' own  market,  the  foreign  manufacturers  are  driven 
secured  to  our  own  farmers  by  a wise  system  of  pro-  to  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  their  goods  at  auc- 
tection.  j tions,  or  greatly  reducing  the  wages  of  the  laborers 


disclosed  in  dia- 


The  first  development  of  this  new,  and  most  un- 
fortunate, condition  of  the  general  government,  was 
manifested  by  the  failure,  once  and  again,  of  the 
first  great  measure  intended  by  congress  to  restore 
, , . „ the  credit  of  the  country,  by  the  establishment  of  a 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  farther  details,  and  ; and  workmen,  so  lowARhat  they  are  deprived  ot  trm  national  bank — a failure  caused  exclusively  by  the 

before  closing  this  report,  it  may  be  useful  to  pre- . comforts,  and  most  of  the  common  necessaries  ot  operation  of  the  veto  power  by  the  president.  In 

sent  a condensed  view  of  the  beneficial  results  of  life,  or  supported  in  part,  out  ol  the  poor  rales.  1 his  t|)e  Spjrjt  0f  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 

protection,  as  manifested  in  what  has  been  already  , is  a condition  to  which  no  patriot  would  wish  to  see  (jie  executive  is  not  only  separated  from  the  legisla 


detailed ‘respecting  woollen  and  iron  manufactures 
Amount  paid  to  farmers  for  annual  pro- 
duct of  wool,  ...  - $40,000,000 

Do.  for  subsistence,  - - 7,655,000 


Paid  for  subsistence  by  the  iron  manu- 
facturers, - 


18,114,265 
$65,769,265  j 


Total  paid  for  agricultural  produce, 

Being  almost  nine  times  the  value  of  the  flour,  i 
beef  and  pork,  taken  by  the  foreign  market.  If  we  j 
add  to  this  the  probable  gain,  were  sufficient  and  | 
steady  protection  afforded  to  these  operations  so  as 
ultimately  to  cause  a supply  for  the  home,  consump- 
tion, the  amount  would  he  swelled  largely,  say  for 
wool  and  subsistence  for  manufacturing  13,009,000 
imported  woollens  $26,666,666;  for  subsistence  for 
manufacturing  imported  iron,  say  $4,000,000,  mak- 
ing an  additional  sum  of  $30,666,666.  Thus  the 
amount  which  a wise  system  of  national  policy 
might  secure  to  the  farmers,  would  be  about  $96,- 
433,931  derived  from  these  two  branches  of  indus- 


the  free  men  of  this  country  reduced.  If  protection 
he  withdrawn  and  withheld,  this  downward  march 
must  inevitably  take  place,  and  our  mechanics  and 
laborers  he  assimilated  to  the  degraded,  half  starved 
workmen  of  Great  Britain,  and  our  free  farmers  re- 
duced to  the  miserable  condition  of  the  serfs  of  Rus- 
sia or  Leibeigeners  or  bond  men  of  Hanover  and 
Prussia.  H Alt  MAR  DENNY,  Penn. 

J.  O.  C HOULES,  N.  Y. 

ALEXANDER  WALSH,  N.  Y. 

R.  L.  ALLEN.  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  NICHOLAS,  N.  Y. 

A.  SPOONER,  N.  Y. 

L.  J.  S.  CARPENTER,  Mass. 

It  . NORTON,  Mass. 

B.  TAFT,  Mass. 

J.  W.  THOMPSON,  N.  Y. 


MR.  ADAMS’  KBP05ST  ON  THE  VETO. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  AUGUST  16,  1842. 
The  select  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the 


live  power,  but  made  dependent  upon  and  responsi- 
ble to  it.  Until  a very  recent  period  of  our  history, 
all  reference  in  either  house  of  congress  to  the  opi- 
nions or  wishes  of  the  president,  relating  to  any  sub- 
ject in  deliberation  before  them,  was  regarded  as  an 
outrage  upon  the  rights  of  the  deliberative  body, 
among  the  first  of  whose  duties  it  is  to  spurn  the  in- 
fluence of  the  dispenser  of  patronage  and  power, 
j Until  very  recently,  it  was  sufficient  greatly  to  im- 
1 pair  the  influence  of  any  member  to  be  suspected  of 
' personal  subserviency  to  the  executive;  and  any  al- 
! iusion  to  his  wishes  in  debate  was  deemed  a depar- 
ture not  less  from  decency  than  from  order.  An 
; anxious  desire  to  accommodate  the  action  of  con- 
gress to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  Mr.  Tyler  had 
; led  to  modifications  of  the  first  bill  for  the  establish-  . 
i mentof  a national  bank,  presented  to  him  for  his  ap- 
proval, widely  differing  from  the  opinions  estertain- 
ed  of  their  expediency  by  the  majority  of  both 
houses  of  both  houses  of  congress,  but  which  failed 
to  obtain  that  approval  for  the  sake  of  which  they 
had  been  reluctantly  adopted.  A second  attempt 


try,  wool  and  iron,  to  which  might  be  farther  added,  l message  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  re-  j ensued,  under  a sense  of  the  indispensable  necessity 
the  value  of  subsistence  required  by  other  business  j turning  to  this  house  the  act  which  originated  in  it,  of  a fiscal  corporation  to  the  revenues  and  credit  of 


operations  incidentally  and  directly  connected  with 
and  dependent  upon  the  former,  such  as  the  oil 
trade,  soap,  wire,  &c.  Where  is  the  foreign  market 
equal  to  this?  What  would  become  of  this  amount 
of  agricultural  production,  if  our  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments were  broken  up,  this  home  market  de- 
stroyed, and  the  country  surrendered  to  foreign  ma- 
nufacturers and  laborers  who  do  not  now  consume,  tak- 
ing the  averageof  the  seven  years,  1834  to  1849,  seven 
and  a half  millions  worth  of  flour,  beef  and  pork? 

If  such  be  the  immense  results  accruing  to  the 


“to  provide  revenue  from  imports,  and  t.o  change  and  the  nation,  to  prepare  an  3tt,  to  which  an  inforu 
modify  existing  law's  imposing  duties  on  imports,  intercourse  and  communication  between  a mem  I 


"inal 

modify  existing  law's  imposing  duties  on  imports,  intercourse  and  communication  between  a member 
and  for  other  purposes,”  with  his  objections  to  it,  j of  the  house,  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing 
with  instructions  to  report  thereon  to  the  house,  ’ the  hill,  and  the  presi  ent  of  the  United  States  him- 
liave  attended  to  that  service,  and  respectfully  report: , self,  might  secure  by  compliance  with  his  opinions  a 
The  message  is  the  last  of  a series  of  executive,  pledge  in  advance  of  his  approval  of  the  bill,  when 
measures  the  result  of  which  has  been  to  defeat  and  ; it  should  he  presented  to  him.  That  pledge  was  ob- 
nullifv  the  whole  action  of  the  legislative  authority  1 tained.  The  bill  was  presented  to  him  in  the  very 

of  this  union,  upon  the  most  important  interests  of  terms  which  he  had  prescribed  as  necessary  to  ob- 

the  nation.  j tain  his  sanction,  arid  it  met  the  same  fate  w’ith  its 

At  the  accession  of  the  late  President  Harrison,  | predecessor:  and  it,  is  remarkable  that  the  reasons 

farmers  under  a protective  system  in  the  cases  of 1 by  election  of  the  people,  to  the  executive  chair,  the  assigned  for  the  refusal  to  approve  the  second  bill 

wool  and  iron,  may  we  not  well  conclude  that  simi-  j finances,  the  revenue,  and  the  credit  of  the  country  j are  in  direct  and  immediate  conflict  with  those  which 


lar  benefits  follow  in  all  other  instances  where  like 
protection  is  found?  There  are  other  great  interests 
in  the  country  equally  demanding  the  fostering  care 
of  paternal  legislation  which  diffuse  among  the  far- 
mers incalculable  benefits;  all  of  which,  in  common 
with  wool  and  iron,  are  threatened  with  destruction 
unless  the  protecting  arm  of  the  government  be  ex- 
tended for  their  relief.  And  the  ruin  which  is  im- 
pending the  manufacturers  will  come  like  an  avalan- 
che upon  the  farmers,  involving  all  in  the  same  dis- 
tress. 


: found  in  a condition  so  greatly  disordered  and  ; had  been  assigned  for  the  refusal  to  sign  the  first, 
so  languishing,  that  the  first  act  of  his  administra-j  Thus  the  measure,  first  among  those  deemed  by 
tion  was  to  call  a special  session  of  congress  to  pro-  j the  legislature  of  the  union  indispensably  necessary 
r this  distempered  state  of  the  great  for  the  salvation  of  its  highest  interests,  and  for  the 

credit,  its  honor,  its  prosperity, 
was  prostrated,  defeated,  annulled,  by  the  weak  and 
years  before,  the.  immediate  predecessor  of  Gen.  Har- 1 wavering  obstinacy  of  one  man,  accidentally,  and 
rison  had  been  constrained  to  resort  to  the  same  expe- 1 not.  by  th 


vide  a remedy  for 

body  politic.  It  was  even  then  a disease  of  no  sud-  | restoration  of  its 
den  occurrence,  and  of  no  ordinary  malignity.  Four 


the  will  of  the  people,  invested  with  thatter- 
dient,  a special  session  of  congress,  the  result  of  j rible  power,  as  if  prophetically  described  by  one  of 
which  had  only  proved  the  first  of  a succession  of  his  own  chosen  ministers,  at  this  day,  as  “the  rightto 
palliatives,  purchasing  momentary  relief  at  the  ex-'  deprive  the  people  of  self  government.” 
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The  first  consequence  of  this  executive  legislation 
was  not  only  to  prostrate  the  efforts  of  the  legisla- 
ture itself,  to  relieve  the  people  from  their  distress, 
to  replenish  the  exhausteu  treasury  and  call  forth 
the  resources  of  the  country,  to  redeem  the  public 
faith  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  national  engagements, 
but  to  leave  all  the  burdens  and  embarrassments  of 
the  public  treasury,  brought  upon  it  by  the  improvi- 
dence of  the  preceding  administration,  bearing  upon 
the  people  with  aggravated  pressure.  The  fatal  er- 
ror of  the  preceding  administration,  had  been  an  ex- 
cess of  expenditure  beyond  its  income.  That  ex- 
cess had  been  an  average  of  eight  millions  of  dol- 
lars a year,  at  least,  during  the  four  years  of  its  ex- 
istence. The  practical  system  of  its  fiscal  opera- 
tions had  been  a continued  increase  of  expenditures 
and  diminution  of  revenues,  and  it  left  as  a bequest 
to  its  successor  no  effective  reduction  of  expenses, 
but  a double  reduction  of  revenue  to  the  amount  of 
millions,  to  occur,  of  course,  by  the  mere  lapse  of 
time,  unless  averted,  within  fifteen  months,  by  sub- 
sequent legislation. 

By  the  double  exercise  of  the  presidential  inter- 
dict upon  the  two  bills  for  establishing  a national 
bank  this  legislation  was  prevented.  The  excess  of 
expenditures  beyond  the  revenue  continued  and  in- 
creased. The  double  reduction  of  revenue,  pre- 
scribed by  the  compromise  of  1833,  was  suffered  to 
take  its  full  effect — no  reduction  of  the  expenditures 
had  been  prescribed;  and,  in  the  course  of  eighteen 
months,  since  the  inauguration  of  President  Harri- 
son, an  addition  of  at  least  fifteen  millions  to  the 
enormous  deficit  already  existing  in  the  treasury  at 
the  close  of  the  last  administration,  is  now'  charged 
upon  the  prevailing  party  in  congress,  by  those  who 
had  made  it  the  law,  while  the  exercise  of  the  veto 
power  alone  disabled  the  legislature  itself  from  the 
power  of  applying  the  only  remedy  which  it  was 
within  the  competency  of  legislation  itself  to  pro- 
vide. 

The  great  purpose  for  which  the  special  session  of 
congress  had  been  called  was  thus  defeated  by  the 
exercise  of  the  veto  power.  At  the  meeting  of  con- 
gress, at  the  regular  annual  session,  the  majorities  of 
both  houses,  not  yielding  to  the  discouragement  of 
disappointed  hopes  and  baffled  energies,  undertook 
the  task  of  raising,  by  impost  duties,  a revenue  ade- 
quate to  the  necessities  of  the  treasury,  and  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  national  obligations. 

By  the  assiduous  and  unremitting  labors  of  the 
committees  of  both  houses  charged  with  the  duties 
of  providing  for  the  necessities  of  the  revenue,  and 
for  the  great  manufacturing  interest  of  the  northern, 
central,  and  western  states,  which  must  be  so  deeply 
alfected  by  any  adjustment  of  a tariff,  to  raise  ex- 
clusively a revenue  adequate  to  the  necessary  expen- 
ses of  the  government  from  duties  on  imports,  a ta- 
riff bill  believed  to  be  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  suffi- 
cient for  that  purpose,  was  elaborated  and  amply- 
discussed  through  a long  series  of  weeks  in  both 
branches  of  the  legislature.  The  process  of  gesta- 
tion through  which  alone  such  a complicated  system 
could  be  organized,  necessarily  consumed  many 
months  of  time;  nor  were  the  committees  or  the 
house  exempted  from  severe  reproach,  which  the 
purchased  presses  of  the  executive  chief  are  even 
yet  casting  upon  congress,  without  rebuke  or  re- 
straint from  him.  The  delays  were  occasioned  by 
the  patient  and  unwearied  investigation  of  the  whole 
subject  by  the  appropriate  committees.  As  the  pe- 
riod approached  when  the  so  called  compromise  ta- 
riff was  to  be  consummated,  leaving  the  government 
without  any  revenue  tariff  sanctioned  by  the  law,  the 
prudence  of  congress,  without  precipitating  their 
decision  upon  the  permanent  system  which  they 
fondly  hoped  to  establish,  provided  and  sent  to  the 
president  a temporary  expedient,  limited  in  its  ope- 
ration to  the  space  of  one  month,  during  which  to 
avoid,  as  they  thought,  the  possibility  of  a collision 
with  the  apprehended  antipathies  of  the  president, 
they  had  suspended  for  the  same  month  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands, 
which,  by  a previous  law,  was  to  take  effect  the  day 
after-  the  expiration  of  the  compromise.  Not  only 
was  this  most  conciliatory  measure  contemptuously 
rejected,  but,  in  total  disregard  of  the  avowed  opi- 
nions of  his  own  secretary  of  the  treasury,  concur- 
ring with  those,  nearly  unanimous,  of  all  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  of  the  land,  in  solitary  reliance 
upon  the  hesitating  opinion  of  the  attorney  genera), 
he  has  undertaken  not  only  to  levy  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  millions  upon  the  people,  but  to  prescribe 
regulations  for  its  collection,  and  for  ascertaining  the 
value  of  imported  merchandize,  which  the  law  had, 
in  express  terms,  reserved  for  the  legislative  action 
of  congress. 

And  now,  to  crown  this  system  of  continual  and 
unrelenting  exercise  of  executive  legislation  by  the 
alternate  gross  abuse  of  constitutional  power  and 


i bold  assumption  of  powers  never  vested  ill  him  by 
i any  law,  we  come  to  the  veto  message  referred  by 
j the  house  to  this  committee. 

I A comparative  view  of  the  four  several  vetoes 
j which  in  the  course  of  fifteen  months,  have  suspend- 
ed the  legislation  of  this  union,  combined  with  that 
| amphibious  production,  the  reasons  for  approving  and 
I signing  a bill,  and  at  the  same  time  striking,  by  judi- 
cial construction,  at  its  most  important  enactment, 
illustrated  by  contemporaneous  effusions  of  temper 
and  of  sentiment  divulged  at  convivial  festivals,  and 
obtruded  upon  the  public  eye  by  the  fata)  friendship 
of  sycophant  private  correspondents,  and  stripped  to 
| its  naked  nature  by  the  repeated  and  daring  assump- 
tion both  of  legislative  and  of  judicial  power,  would 
present  anomalies  of  character  and  conduct  rarely 
! seen  upon  earth.  Such  an  investigation,  though 
j strictly  within  the  scope  of  the  instructions  embrac- 
ed in  the  reference  to  this  committee,  would  require 
I a voluminous  report,  which  the  scantiness  of  time 
| will  not  allow,  and  which  may  not  be  necessary  for 
| maturing  the  judgment  of  the  house  upon  the  docu- 
j ment  now  before  them. 

| The  reasons  assigned  by  the  president  for  return- 
ing to  the  house  of  representatives,  with  his  objec- 
tions, the  bill  to  provide  revenue  from  imports,  and 
to  change  and  modify  existing  laws  imposing  duties 
i and  for  other  purposes,  are  preceded  by  a brief  dis- 
| sertation  upon  the  painful  sensations  which  any  indi- 
\ vidual  invested  with  the  veto  power  must  feel  in 
exercising  it  upon  important  acts  of  the  legislature. 
The  paragraph  is  worded  with  extreme  caution,  and 
with  obvious  intent  to  avoid  the  assertion,  made  in 
such  broad  and  unqualified  terms  in  the  letter  read 
at  the  Philadelphia  Independence  day  dinner  party, 
that  congress  can  enact  no  law  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  executive.  There  is  in  this  paper  a 
studious  effort  to  save  any  individual  from  the  impu- 
j tation  of  asserting  the  unqualified  independence  of 
\ the  executive  upon  the  legislature,  and  the  impotence 
j of  congress  to  enact  any  law  without  him.  That  as- 
sertion, made  in  so  explicit  and  unqualified  terms,  in 
the  Philadelphia  letter,  is  here  virtually  disclaimed 
and  disavowed.  The  exercise  of  some  independence 
of  judgment,  in  regard  to  all  acts  of  legislation,  by 
| any  individual  invested  with  the  veto  power,  is  here 
curtailed  and  narrowed  down  to  the  mere  privilege 
of  not  yielding  his  well  considered,  most  deeply  fix- 
ed, and  repeatedly  declared  opinions  on  matter  of 
great  public  concernment,  to  those  of  a co-ordinate 
department,  without  requesting  that  department  se- 
' riously  to  re-examine  the  subject  of  their  difference. 
The  co-ordinate  department  to  the  legislature  is  no 
longer  the  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  legislature. — 
The  power  of  congress  to  enact  a law  without  the 
co-operation  of  any  individual  executive  is  conceded, 
i not  merely  by  unavoidable  inference,  for  the  clos- 
ing paragraph  of  the  message,  recurring  again  to  the 


them  together?  If  the  union  was  illegitimate,  who 
was  the  administering  priest  of  the  unhallowed  rites? 
It  is  objected  to  this  bill  that  it  is  both  a revenue  and 
an  appropriation  bill.  What  then?  Is  not  the  act  of 
September  4,  1-841,  approved  and  signed  by  the  pre- 
sident himself,  both  a revenue  and  an  appropriation 
bill?  Docs  it  not  enact  that,  in  the  event,  of  an  in- 
sufficiency of  impost  duties  not  exceeding  twenty 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  to  defray  the  current  expenses 
of  the  government,  the  proceed--  of  the  sales  of  the 
lands  shall  be  levied  as  part  of  the  same  revenue, 
and  appropriated  to  the  same  purposes?  The  appro- 
priation of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  go- 
vernment is  believed  to  be  a system  of  fiscal  man- 
agement unwise,  impolitic,  improvident,  and  unjust; 
and  it  is  precisely  for  that  reason  that  the  bill  now 
before  the  house  provides  that  they  shall  not  be  so 
appropriated.  The  public  lands  are  the  noble  and 
inappreciable  inheritance  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
sale  of  them  to  individuals  is  not  a tax  upon  the 
purchaser,  but  an  exchange  of  equivalents  scarcely 
more  burdensome  to  the  grantee  than  if  he  should 
receive  it  as  a gratuitous  donation.  To  appropriate 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  to  defray  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  government  is  to  waste  and  destroy  the 
property.  This  property  is  held  by  congress  in 
trust.  Mr.  Tyler  speaks  of  the  distribution  as  if  it 
was  giving  away  the  property.  It  is  precisely  the  re- 
verse. It  is  restoring  it  to  the  owner.  To  appro- 
priate the  proceeds  to  defray  the  current  expendi- 
tures is  to  give  it  up  to  dilapidation  and  waste.  It 
is  in  political  economy  precisely  the  same  as  if  an 
individual  landholder  should  sell  off,  year  after  year, 
parcels  of  his  estate,  and  consume  its  proceeds  in 
the  payment  of  his  household  expenses.  The  first 
principle  of  political  economy  necessary  for  a na- 
tion is  to  raise  hy  (cwafiow'within  the  year  the  whole 
sum  required  for  the  expenditures  of  that  year. — 
Every  departure  from  this  principle  is  a step  in  the 
path  of  national  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  The  daily 
demands  of  the  treasury  must  he  supplied  by  the  in- 
come derived  from  taxation  by  the  year,  and  not  by 
the  dissipation  of  the  common  property. 

The  second  reason  of  the  president  for  objecting 
to  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  not  more  ponderous  than 
the  first.  It  is  the  destitute  and  embarrassed  state 
of  the  treasury,  and  the  impolicy,  if  not  unconstitu- 
tionality,  of  giving  away  a fruitful  source  of  revenue, 
which  if  retained  mav  be  seized  by  the  government 
and  applied  to  meet  its  daily  wants.  But  the  presi- 
dent had  just  told  us  that  tiiis  fruitful  source  of  re- 
venue was  a subject  wholly  dissimilar  in  its  charac- 
ter from  that  of  revenue  raised  by  duties  of  impost — 
so  dissimilar  that  the  union  of  them  formed  in  his 
mind  an  insurmountable  objection  to  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  “I  most  respectfully  submit  (says  the  mes- 
sage) whether  this  is  a time  to  give  away  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  land  sales,  when  the  public 


same  troublesome  reminiscence,  observes  that,  after  ““(J  u,c  ‘JUU1‘C  lan,ds  con; 

-II  .U„  „r  ...u..*  A xl  — l .1  i stitute  a fund  which  of  all  others  may  be  made  most 

sustaining  the  public  credit.”  And  how 
| could  it  be  made  tiuis  useful?  Precisely  by  giving 
them  away.  By  giving  them  away  forever!  For  if 


! all,  the  effect  of  what  he  does,  is  substantially  to  call  - 5 , 

7 '’’ll  SP  till 

on  congress  to  reconsider  the  subject.  If,  on  such 
reconsideration,  a majority  of  two-thirds  of  both 


houses  should  be  in  favor  of  this  measure,  it  will  be-  ,,  . ... 

u...  u ui— th „ ! tne  principle  be  once  established  that  the  proceeds 

is vv  notwithstanding  his  objections.  Inc  » , .*  ? , t ...  4 , 
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truism  of  this  remark  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for 
by  the  surmise  that  it  was  a new  discovery,  made 
since  the  writing  of  the  Philadelphia  dinner  party 
letter;  and  the  modest  presumption  ascribed  to  the 
constitution  that  the  executive  can  commit  no  error 
of  opinion  unless  two-thirds  of  both  branches  of  the 
legislature  are  in  conflict  with  him,  is  tempered  by 
the  amiable  assurance  that  in  that  event  he  will 
cheerfully  acquiesce  in  a result  which  would  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  whether  he  should  acquiesce  in  it  or 
not.  The  aptitude  of  this  hypothetical  position  may 
be  estimated  by  the  calculation  of  the  chances  that 
the  contingency  which  it  supposes  is  within  the  verge 
of  possibility.- 

The  reasons  assigned  by  the  president  for  his  ob- 
jections to  this  biil  are  further  preceded  by  a narra- 
tive of  his  antecedent  opinions  and  communications 
on  the  subject  of  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  publia  lands.  He  admits  that  at  the 
opening  of  the  extra  session  he  recommended  such  a 
distribution,  but  he  avers  that  this  recommendation 
was  expressly  coupled  with  the  condition  that  the  du- 
ties on  imports  should  not  exceed  the  rate  of  20  per 
cent,  provided  by  the  compromise  act  of  1833. 

Who  could  imagine  that,  after  this  most  emphatic 
coupling  of  the  revenue  from  duties  of  impost  with 
revenue  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  the  first  and  paramount  objection  of  the  pre- 
sident to  this  bill  should  be  that  it  unites  two  sub- 
jects, which,  so  far  from  having  any  affinity  to  one 
another,  are  wholly  incongruous  in  their  character — 
which  two  subjects  are  identically  the  same  with 
those  which  lie  had  coupled  together  in  his  recom- 
mendation to  congress  at  tiie  extra  session?  If  there 
was  no  affinity  between  the  parties,  why  did  he  join 


of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  shall  be  substituted 
in  the  place  of  revenue  by  taxation  to  defray  the  or- 
dinary annual  expenses  of  the  national  government, 
never  more  will  the.  people  of  any  state  in  this  Union 
have  the  benefit,  of  one  dollar  from  this  richest  of 
mines  of  inexhaustible  wealth,  bestowed  upon  them 
by  their  bountiful  Creator  for  the  improvement  of 
their  own  condition.  But  given  away— -yes,  to  the 
last  cent,  given  away,  forever,  to  pamper  the  reckless 
extravagance  of  a government  forever  preaching  re- 
trenchment and  economy,  and  forever  heaping  mil- 
lion upon  million  of  annual  expenditures  “to  suckle 
armies  and  dry  nurse  the  land.” 

The  committee  submit  to  the  house  their  unhesi- 
tating opinion  that  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  to  the 
ordinary  annual  expenditures  would  be  the  ouly  ef- 
fectual and  irretrievable  giving  away  of  that  great 
and  inestimable  inheritance  of  the  American  people. 
That,  if  once  that  growing  and  inexhaustible  fund 
shall  be  doomed  to  form  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
ways  and  means  for  the  annual  estimates  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  the  national  government, 
the  people  may  bid  farewell,  a long  farewell,  to  eve 
ry  hope  of  ever  receiving  a dollar’s  useful  improve- 
ment from  that  gift  of  God  to  them,  thus  cruelly  and 
perfidiously  wrested  from  their  hands. 

Nineteen  of  the  states  of  this  Union,  in  the  ardent, 
perhaps,  in  some  cases,  inconsiderately  ardent,  pur- 
suit of  this  improvement  of  their  own  condition, 
have  become  involved,  some  of  them  heavily  involv- 
ed, in  debt.  The  greatest  portion  of  this  debt  has 
been  contracted  for  the  accomplishment  of  stupen- 
dous works  to  expedite  and  facilitate  the  intercourse 
of  travel  and  of  trade  between  the  remotest  ex- 
tremes of  this  great  republic,  swarming,  from  year 
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to  year,  with  redoubling  millions  of  population.  It 
is  no  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  value  of  these 
works  to  say,  that  the  saving  of  time,  of  labor,  and 
of  expense  to  individual  citizens  of  the  Union,  en- 
joying the  benefit  of  these  public  works,  more  than 
repays,  in  every  single  year,  the  whole  cost  of  their 
construction. 

But,  while  these  immense  benefits  have  been  thus 
secured  to  the  people,  as  a community  of  individuals, 
the  states  which  authorised  them  have  contracted  a 
burden  of  liabilities  heavier  than  they  are  able  to 
bear.  They  need  the  assistance  of  a friendly  and 
powerful  hand,  and  where  should  they  find  it  hut  in 
the  sympathies  of  the  national  government?  in  their 
fidelity  to  the  trust  committed  to  their  charge  in  this 
immense  and  almost  boundless  public  domain?  The 
application  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to 
alleviate  the  burden  of  these  debts  pressing  upon  the 
people  of  almost  all  the  states,  is,  if  not  the  only, 
the  most  unexceptionable  mode  of  extending  the 
mighty  arm  of  the  Union  to  relieve  the  people  of  the 
slates  from  the  pressure  of  the  burden  bearing  upon 
them — a relief  consisting  only  of  the  distribution 
among  them  of  their  own  property — a relief  furn- 
ishing them  the  means  of  paying  to  the  United  States 
themselves  no  inconsiderable,  portion  of  the  debts 
due  from  the  stales  to  them;  so  that  by  one  and  the 
same  operation  the  people  of  the  states  will  be  re- 
lieved from  the  intolerable  pressure  of  their  debt, 
and  the  common  treasury  of  the  Union  will  receive 
back  in  payment  of  debt  no  small  part  of  the  same 
sums  allotted  to  the  stales  as  their  respective  por- 
tions of  the  distribution. 

The  committee  regret  that  the  shortness  of  the 
time  which  they  have  aliowed  themselves  for  the 
preparation  of  this  report  constrains  them  to  pass 
over  numerous  other  considerations  amounting  to  the 
clearest  demonstration  that  the  distribution  among 
the  states  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  will  be  infinitely  more  conducive  to  the  ends 
of  justice  and  to  the  relief  of  the  people  from  their 
embarrassments,  than  the  devotion  of  the  same  funds 
to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  insatiate  gulph  of  the  or- 
dinary annual  expenses  of  the  federal  government — 
to  perish  in  the  using  like  the  nine  millions  of  the 
fourth  instalment  promised  to  the  states,  the  seven 
or  eight  millions  of  stock  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  five  or  six  millions  of  Indian  trust 
and  navy  pension  funds,  all  sunk,  during  the  Van 
Buren  administration,  without  leaving  a wreck  be- 
hind. 

This  review  of  the  reasons  of  the  president  for 
objecting  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  might  be  extend- 
ed far  more  into  detail,  and  all  leading  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  feeble,  inconsistent,  and  unsa- 
tisfactory. It  remains  only  for  the  house  to  take,  by 
yeas  and  nays,  the  question  upon  the  final  passage  of 
the  bill,  and  as  the  majority  of  the  committee  can- 
not indulge,  eften  hypothetically,  the  absurd  hope  of 
a majority  either  in  this  or  the  other  house  of  cori- 
erress  competent  to  the  enactment  of  the  bill  into  a 
law,  they  leave  the  house  to  determine  what  further 
measure  they  may  deem  necessary  and  practicable 
by  the  legislative  authority  in  the  present  calamitous 
condition  of  the  country. 

They  perceive  that  the  whole  legislat  ive  power  of 
the  union  lias  been  for  the  last  fifteen  months,  with 
regard  to  the  action  of  congress  upon  measures  of 
vital  importance,  in  a state  of  suspended  animation, 
strangled  by  the  five  times  repeated  stricture  of  the 
executive  cord.  They  observe  that,  under  these  un- 
exampled obstructions  to  the  exercise  of  their  high 
and  legitimate  duties,  they  have  hitherto  preserved 
the  most  respectful  forbearance  towards  the  execu- 
tive chief;  that  while  he  has,  time  after  time,  annul- 
led by  the  mere  act  of  his  will  their  commission  from 
the  people  to  enact  laws  f r the  common  welfare, 
they  have  forborne  even  the  expression  of  their  re- 
sentment for  these  multiplied  insults  and  injuries — 
they  believed  they  had  a high  destiny  to  fulfil,  by  ad- 
ministering to  the  people  in  the  form  of  law  reme- 
dies for  the  sufferings  which  they  had  too  long  en- 
dured. The  will  of  one  man  lias  frustrated  all  their 
labors  arid  prostrated  all  their  powers.  The  majo- 
rity of  the  committee  believe  that  the  case  has  oc- 
curred in  the  annals  of  our  union,  contemplated  by 
the  founders  of  the  constitution  by  the  grant  to  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the  power  to  impeach  the 
president  of  the  United  States;  but  they  are  aware 
that  a resort  to  that  expedient  might,  in  the  present 
condition  of  pubiic  allairs  prove  abortive.  They  see 
that  the  irreconcilable  difference  of  opinion  and  of 
action  between  tlie  legislative  and  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  government  is  but  .sympathetic  with  the 
same  discordant  views  and  feelings  among  the  pejpie. 
To  them  alone  the  ft. ia  1 issue  of  the  struggle  must  be 
left.  In  the  sorrow  and  mortification  under  the  fai- 
lure of  all  their  labors  to  redeem  the  honor  and  pros- 
perity of  their  country,  it  is  a cheering  consolation 
to  iboca  that  the  termination  of  their  own  official  ex- 


istence is  at  hand;  that  they  are  even  now  about  to 
return  to  receive  the  sentence  of  their  constituents 
upon  themselves;  that  the  legislative  power  of  the 
union,  crippled  and  disabled  as  it  may  now  be,  is 
about  to  pass,  renovated  and  revivified  by  the  will  of 
the  people,  into  other  bands,  upon  whom  will  de- 
volve the  task  of  providing  that  remedy  for  the  pub- 
lic distempers  which  their  own  honest  and  agonizing 
energies  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  supply. 

The  power  of  the  present  congress  to  enact  laws 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  has  been  struck 
with  apoplexy  by  the  executive  hand.  Submission 
to  his  will  is  the  only  condition  upon  which  he  will 
permit  them  to  act.  For  the  enactment  of  a measure 
earnestly  recommended  by  himself  he  forbids  their 
action  unless  coupled  with  a condition  declared  by 
himself  to  he  on  a subject  so  totaily  different  that  lie 
will  not  suffer  them  to  be  coupled  in  the  same  law. 
With  that  condition  congress  cannot  comply.  In 
this  state  of  things  he  has  assumed,  as  the  committee 
fully  believe,  the  exercise  of  the  whole  legislative 
power  to  himself,  and  is  levying  millions  of  money 
upon  the  people  without  any  authority  of  law.  But 
the  final  decision  of  this  question  depends  neither 
upon  legislative  nor  executive,  hut  upon  judicial  au- 
thority, nor  can  the  final  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  upon  it  be  pronounced  before  the  close  of  the 
present  congress.  In  the  meantime  Ihe  abusive  ex- 
ercise of  the  constitutional  power  of  the  president  to 
arrest  the  action  of  congress -upon  measures  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  has  wrought  conviction 
upon  the  minds  of  a majority  of  the  committee  that 
the  veto  power  itself  must  be  restrained  and  modified 
by  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  itself,  a resolu- 
tion for  which  they  accordingly  herewith  respectfully 
report.  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS, 

JNO.  M.  BOTTS, 

JAMES  COOPER, 

K.  RAYNER, 

THOS.  J.  CAMPBELL, 
TRUMAN  SMITH, 

F.  GRANGER, 

II.  S.  LANE, 

JEREMIAH  MORROW, 

J.  A.  PEARCE. 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled , two- 
lliirds  of  both  houses  concurring  therein,  That  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  seventh  section  of  the  first  article,  be 
recommended  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states, 
which,  on  the  adoption  of  the  same,  by  three-fourths 
of  the  said  legislatures,  shall  become  part  and  parcel 
of  the  constitution: 

Instead  of  the  words  “two-thirds”  twice  repeated 
in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  said  seventh  section, 
substitute  in  both  cases,  the  words  “a  majority  of  the 
whole  number.” 


TffBNT  Y-S  EVENTI1  CONGRESS, 
SECOND  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

August  11.  The  bill  to  increase  the  pay  of  reve- 
nue officers,  when  employed  in  the  naval  service, 
coming  up,  it  was  suggested  that  it  had  better  lie 
over  till  the  next  session.  It  was  then  laid  upon  the 
table. 

The  act  to  establish  a police  for  the  protection  of 
public  and  private  property  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton (having  been  laid  on  the  table  on  Tuesday  last 
and  the  vote  reconsidered  yesterday)  was  taken  up, 
and  the  question  on  the  amendment  pending,  viz:  to 
strike  out  the  provision  giving  t he  appointment  of 
the  captain  of  the  guard  to  the  president  and  substi- 
tute therefor  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
being  taken,  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  by 
yeas  18,  uoes  not  counted.  The  bill  was  then  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  by  a vote  of  yeas  21,  noes  20. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry  N.  Shreve,  and  to 
authorise  the  purchase  (at  $30,000)  of  his  patent  for 
the  snag  boat,  was  taken  up,  debated,  and  laid  on  the 
table. 

Several  private  bills  of  the  calendar  were  passed. 

The  treaty  negotiating  with  Great  Britain  in  rela- 
tion to  the  northeastern  boundary  having  been  re- 
ceived, the  senate  went  into  executive  session,  and_ 
after  some  time  spent  therein,  the  doors  were  re- 
opened. 

The  bill  for  the  augmentation  of  the  marine  corps, 
was  taken  up,  debated  by  Messrs.  Huntington,  Buch- 
anan, Archer,  Cuthbert,  Calhoun  and  others,  was 
amended  so  as  to  strike  out  the  offices,  five  captains 
and  sixteen  lieutenants,  and  to  limit  the  increase  to 
five  hundred,  and  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  and  the  senate  then  adjourned. 

August  12.  The  day  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
private  calendar,  and  after  acting  upon  several  of  its 
bills  of  no  very  general  importance  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 


August  13.  Memorials  were  presented  for  ad- 
mission of  Florida  into  the  union  and  for  increase  of 
duty  on  wool. 

The  hill  to  provide  an  auxiliary  guard  (or  the  city 
of  Washington  was  put  upon  its  third  reading. 

Mr.  Calhoun  expressed  his  opposition  to  its  pas- 
sage, because  it  was  Ihe  first  attempt  at  combining 
the  pnhli.'  proceedings  with  the  municipal  authori- 
ties of  Washington,  and  he  thought  that  in  the  end, 
it  would  render  the  corporation  utterly  worthless. — 
j He  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays.  And  the  vote  on 
j the  passage  of  the  hill  stood  yeas  21,  nays  La.  So  it 
I was  passed. 

The  hill  to  amend  the  acts  of  July  1836  and  1838, 
i allowing  pensions  to  certain  widows,  was  then  taken 
I up,  amended  and  reported.  Mr.  Calhoun  then  ex- 
j pressed  his  opposition  to  it  as  enlarging  the  pension 
| system  to  an  improper  extent.  The  yeas  and  nays 
j being  ordered,  stood,  yeas  24,  nays  14-  1 he  bill  as 

passed  reads  thus. 

Be  it  enacted,  8fc.  That  the  marriage  of  the  widow, 
'after  the  death  of  her  husband,  for  whose  services 
| she  claims  a pension  under  the  act  of  the  7th  of 
: July,  1838,  shall  be  no  bar  to  the  claim  of  such  wi- 
j dow  to  the  benefit  of  that  act,  she  being  a widow  at 
I the  time  she  makes  application  for  a pension. 

The  contingent  bill  was  then  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Evans  taken  up,  and  debated,  the  numerous  ainerid- 
merits  proposed  by  the  committee  of  finance  were 
! concurred  in,  and  the  bill  finally  reported  to  tiie 
senate,  whereupon  the  senate  adjourned  till  Mon- 
day. 

j August  15.  Mr.  Calhoun  presented  a petition  from 
citizens  of  Florida,  praying  that  the  territory  may  he 
i admitted  into  the  union,  and  that  grants  of  land  may 
; be  made  for  slate  purposes. 

Mr.  Archer  presented  a petition  from  citizens  of 
Amelia  county,  Virginia,  remonstrating  against  the 
passage  of  any  tariff  bill  which  alienates  the  pro- 
| ceeds  of  the  public  lands  from  the  territory  of  the  U. 
i States. 

Mr.  Rives  moved  that  the  senate  proceed  to  the 
l consideration  of  executive  business  on  a matter 
I which  would  take  up  but  little  time,  though  of  some 
importance. 

The  motion  prevailed;  and  after  about  fifteen  or 
20  minutes  the  doors  were  again  opened. 

The  bill  to  provide  for  ascertaining  and  disposing 
of  the  lead  mineral  lands  in  the  state  of  Illinois  and 
the  territories  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  was  taken 
up  in  committee  of  the  whole,  explained  at  some 
length  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  and  opposed  by  Mr. 
Linn , and  ordered  to  be  engrossed.  Mr.  Smith  asked 
that  the  bill  might  have  its  third  reading  then,  in  or- 
der that  it  might  go  to  the  house.  The  bill  was  then 
read  a third  time  and  passed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Conrad,  all  the  previous  orders 
were  postponed  with  a view  to  take  up  the  bill  to 
authorise  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  muni- 
cipality No  1 of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  certain 
lands  within  said  municipality,  and  now  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  United  States.  The  bill  was  argued 
at  length  by  Mr.  Conrad,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Wright; 
when  Mr.  Buchanan  moved  to  postpone  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  until  the  next  session,  and 
asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion.  The  question 
having  been  put,  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative: 
yeas  26,  nays  15. 

The  bill  for  the  payment  of  the  Florida  militia,  cal- 
led out  in  the  years  1839  and  1840,  was  read  a third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  King  moved  to  take  up  the  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Casper  M.  Wever,  (laid  on  the  table  on  his  mo- 
tion some  time  since),  which  was  adopted.  The  bill 
was  debated  by  Messrs.  Bayard,  Young,  and  others, 
and  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Young  moved  to  take  up  the  resolution  of  the 
house  designating  the  day  of  adjournment  of  the 
present  session.  He  was  anxious  to  have  t he  matter 
fixed,  whether  it  was  to  he  the  day  indicated  by  the 
resolution,  or  some  other  day;  even  if  a month  hence, 
let  it  be  fixed  and  understood. 

The  president  of  the  senate  said  that  the  resolution 
was  made  the  special  order,  and  was  consequently 
now  before  them  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Preston  moved  that  it  be  laid  on  the  table. — 
He  lioped  they  might  be  able  to  call  it  up  by  Thurs- 
day next.  It  could  be  laid  on  the  table  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  should  be  taken  up  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Buchanan  said  lie  would  not  vote  for  fix- 
ing any  day  of  adjournment  until  they  had  given 
the  house  full  opportunity  to  adopt  some  revenue 
bill. 

Mr.  Wright  asked  the  yeas  and  nays;  which  were 
ordered,  and  the  vole  stood  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Ituies,  Biya  d.  Beivon, 
tlerrien,  Buchanan,  Choate,  Ciuyion,  Conrad,  Crafts, 
Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Miller, 
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Morehead  Porter.  Pros  to  n , Rives,  femith,  of  Indiana, 
Sprague  Wood  bridge — 24. 

1ST  AYS — IVIessrs.  Bagbv,  Calhoun.  Fulton.  Henderson. 
McRoberts.  Mnngtim,  Sevier,  Walker,  White,  Wood- 
burv.  Wri  -lit,  Young — 12 

The  bill  from  the  house  for  the  relief  of  certain 
settlers  i:i  the  territory  of  Wisconsan  was  taken  up, 
and  after  having  been  amended  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Ind.  was  ordered  to  a third  reading. 

Mr.  Mien  moved  to  take  up  the  joint  resolution 
submitted  some. days  since  by  Mr.  Preston,  in  relation 
to  reimbursing  the  treasury  for  any  moneys  that 
might  be  expended  by  the  general  government  in  the 
extinguishment  of  Indian  titles.  The  question  hav- 
ing been  put,  the  vote  stood  for  the  motion:  ayes  12, 
noes  18. 

Mr.  A.  said  as  there  was  a matter  in  embryo  in 
which  the  disposal  of  this  resolution  had  an  import- 
ant bearing,  he  should  move  to  call  up  the  resolution 
to-morrow,  and  ask  (he  yeas  and  nays  on  it. 

The  bill  from  the  house  entitled  “an  act  to  autho- 
rise the  selection  of  school  lands  in  lieu  of  those 
granted  to  the  half  breeds  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  In- 
dians,” was  considered  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
and  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

August  16.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Evans  the  bill 
making  contingent  appropriations  for  the  year  1842, 
was  taken  up,  the  amendments  made  on  Saturday 
were  with  one  or  two  exceptions  concurred  in,  addi- 
tional amendments  adopted,  and  the  bill  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a third  lime. 

After  transaction  of  minor  business  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 

August  17.  The  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  General  De  Kalb  was  reported  with 
amendment. 

The  adverse  report  on  the  claim  of  Margaret  Blen- 
neihasselt  was  taken  up,  and  laid  aside  as  she  had 
died  since  her  memorial  was  presented. 

The  naval  pension  fund  bill  was  passed  by  yeas 26, 
nays  2.  The  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  army  appropriation  bill  was  concurred  in,  by 
yeas  29,  nays  7. 

The  seriate  then  at  1 o’clock  went  into  executive 
session  on  the  subject  of  the  British  treaty,  and  there- 
after adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Aug.  11.  Mr.  Cave  Johnson  asked 
leave  to  offer  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
read  for  information: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  report  to  this 
house  at  the  next  session  the  number  of  resignations 
in  the  army  since  the  1st  January  1835, and  the  causes 
of  resignation  as  far  as  known;  and  whether  any  of 
them  have  been  restored  to  the  army,  and  to  what 
stations;  giving  the  names  of  the  officers  and  the  dates 
of  resignation,  and  the  amount  of  money  paid  each 
for  any  time  or  any  cause  after  the  resignation,  and 
before  their  restoretion. 

Mr.  Stanly  wished  the  resolution  to  lie  over  for  a 
while.  Mr.  C.  Johnson  moved  that  the  rules  of  the 
house  be  suspended  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  resolution.  And  the  question  being  taken  and  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative,  (two-thirds  voting  therefor), 
tiie  rules  were- suspended.  The  resolution  being  now 
before  the  house,  and  the  question  being  on  its  adop- 
tion— 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  demanded  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Arnold  suggested  to  Mr.  J.  so  to  modify  his  re- 
solution as  to  substitute  the  year  “1834”  for  “1835.” 
Mr.  J.  modified  the  resolution  accordingly. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  suggested  to  Mr.  J.  so  to  modify  the 
resolution  as  to  designate  which  of  the  said  officers 
had  been  educated  at  West  Point  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. 

[A  voice:  “Oh  no!  That’s  clap-trap.”] 

Mr.  Johnson  modified  the  resolution  accordingly. 

And  the  question  being  taken  on  the  demand  for 
the  previous  question,  there  was  a second. 

The  main  question  on  the  resolution  was  then  or- 
dered; and,  being  taken,  ihe  resolution  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barnard,  and  by  general  con- 
sent, Hie  house  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
following  senate  bill: 

A24  ACT  to  amend  the  act  entitled  “an  act  supple- 
mentary to  the  act  entilled  ‘ari  act  to  amend  the 

judicial  system  of  the  United  States.’  ” 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled, 
That  tiie  fourth  circuit  shall  be  composed  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia. 

The  filth  circuit  shall  he  composed  of  the  districts 
of  Alabama  and  Louisiana. 

The  sixth  circuit  shall  be  composed  of  the  districts 
of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

The  circuit  courts  in  the  district  of  Virginia  shall 
be  holder!  at  Richmond  on  the  first  Monday  in  May 
and  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  November 


The  circuit  courts  in  the  district  of  North  Carolina 
shall  he.  holtlen  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  May  and 
second  Monday  in  December. 

This  act  shall  not  take  effect  until  the  first  day  of 
February  next;  hefore  which  time  the  justices  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  or  a majority  of 
them,  shall  allot  the  several  districts  among  the  jus- 
tices of  the  said  court. 

Sec  2.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  when  the 
time  of  holding  any  court  by  this  act  has  been  chang- 
ed, all  processes,  proceedings,  and  causes  shall  be 
returned  and  held  to  he  continued  to  the  said  courts, 
at  the  times  herein  provided  for  their  meeting,  re- 
spectively. 

The  question  on  its  passage  being  taken  the  vote 
stood,  yeas  115,  nays  68. 

Mr.  Stanly,  on  leave  given,  offered  the  following 
resolution,  in  the  nature  of  an  amendment  to  the  re- 
solution hereinbefore,  referred  to,  as  having  been  a- 
dopted  on  motion  of  Mr.  Cave  Johnson: 

“After  the  words,  ‘as  far  as  known.’  insert  the. 
words  ‘and  also  to  state  how  many  of  the  officers 
who  resigned  were  educated  at  West  Point.’  ” 

Mr.  S.  saiil  he  opposed  this  resolution,  because  he 
thought  it  was  another  attack  on  the  army,  and  we 
had  had  enough  of  that.  His  object  was  to  enable 
the  secretary  of  war  to  show  that  many  who  resigned 
were  not  educated  at  West  Point.  He  was  not  sure 


his  amendment  would  have,  that  effect — he  had  bare-  j is  as  follows: 


Mr.  Fillmore  offered  a resolution  to  terminate  de- 
bate in  committee  of  tiie  whole  on  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  certain  fortifications,  after  the 
same  shall  have  been  further  considered  one  hour. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  by  yeas  81,  noes  67. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  the  house  resolved  it- 
self into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  (Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Virginia,  in  the  chair,)  and 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  making  appro- 
priations fir  certain  fortifications  of  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1842. 

The  pending  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Graham  that  the  committee  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  house,  with  a recommendation  that  it  do  not  pass. 

Mr.  Irwin  and  Mr.  Wise  occupied  the  floor  until 
the  hour  specified  arrived. 

The  committee,  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  the 
house,  proceeded  to  vote. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  motion  to  report 
the  hill  to  the  house,  with  a recommendation  that  it 
do  not  pass,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

After  some  conversation  on  a point  of  order,  the 
committne  rose  and  the  chairman  made  report  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  Fillmore  laid  before  the  house  a communica- 
tion from  the  engineer  department  in  relation  to  the 
situation  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  unexpended 
balances  of  former  appropriations.  The  statement 


ly  glanced  at  the  resolution;  if  not,  he  would  call  for 
additional  information  hereafter. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Prcffit  moved  to  lake  up  the  tariff  bill  laid 
upon  the  table,  yesterday.  By  yeas  82,  noes  104,  the 
house  refused  to  take  it  up. 

The  house  then  on  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore  resolved 
itself  into  committee  of  the  whole  and  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  the  fortification  hill. 

The  fortification  bill  was  accordingly  discussed 
and  variously  modified  and  amended  and  the  question 
being  then  on  a motion  to  rise  and  report. 

Mr.  Graham  moved  that  the  bill  be,  reported  to  the 
house  with  the  recom  nendation  that  it  be  rejected 
and  advocated  his  motion  in  a brief  address.  A de- 
bate ensued,  and  finally,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore 
the  committee  rose. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Irwin  rose  to  ask  to  be  excused  from 
serving  as  a member  of  the  select  committee  on  the 
president’s  veto  message  considering  it  as  an  uncon- 
stitutional proceeding.  The  question  being  taken, 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  Mr.  I.  was  excused. 

Tiie  house  then  adjourned. 

Friday.  August  12.  The  speaker  announced  that 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
W.  W.  Irwin,  on  the  select  committee  appointed  on 
the  president’s  veto,  had  been  supplied  by  (he  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Lane,  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  R.  Ingsrsoll,  on  leave  given,  from  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  reported  the  bill  from 
the  senate  entitled  “an  act  lodefine  and  regulate  the 
fiscal  year  o(  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,” 
without  amendment. 

Mr.  W.  Cost  Johnson  gave  notice  that  he  would  to- 
morrow ask  leave  to  introduce  a hill  to  issue  two 
! hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  government  stock  to 


j “There  is  now  in  the  treasury,  applicable  to  the 
! fortifications  which  are  included  in  the  bill  of  Ihe 
jeommittee  of  ways  and  means,  only  the  sum  of 
j$132,075  70:  and  of  this  sum  $103,156  is  applicable 
, to  Boston  harbor— leaving  for  all  Ihe  other  works 
only  $28,919,  and  the  August  estimates  are  not  yet 
provided  for.” 

Mr.  F.  said  his  own  impression  ivas  that  in  the 
! present  situation  of  the  treasury,  the  bill  should  be 
ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and  be  then  laid  aside  until 
; it  was  seen  whether  any  measure  to  supply  revenue 
would  be  adopted.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
house  would  consent  to  the  engrossment  of  the  bill, 
and  he  moved  the  previous  question. 

| Mr.  Wise  asked  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were  or- 
dered; and,  being  taken  were,  yeas  95,  nays  65.  So 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third 
reading. 

Mr.  Fillmore,  for  the  reasons  before  slated,  moved 
that  the  hill  be  laid  on  the  table.  And  by  yeas  102, 
nays  54,  the  bill  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

I Mr.  Fillmore  then  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
bill  within  the  control  of  the  house  moved  to  recon- 
sider Ihe  vole  laying  it  on  the  table,  and  thereupon 
the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  August  13.  Mr.  Wise,  on  leave  given, 
from  the  committee  on  naval  affairs,  to  which  was 
referred  the  bill  from  the  seriate  entitled  “an  3d  to 
regulate  the  appointment  and  pay  of  engineers  in  the 
navy  of  the  United  States,  reported  the  same  with 
amendments.” 

j Mr.  JFise,  on  leave  given,  from  the  committee  on 
I naval  affairs,  to  which  had  been  referred  hills  from 
the  senate  of  the  following  titles,  reported  the  same 
'without  amendments,  viz. 

An  act  to  regulate  enlistments  in  the  army,  navy 


J be  distributed  among  the  states  and  territories,  in  and  marine  corps, 
j the  manner  arid  for  the  purposes  therein  mentioned,  i An  act  concerning  the  professors  of  mathematics 
f A voice.  “The  title  of  the  bill  will  bring  a veto,  ! in  the  navy  of  Ihe  United  States. 


if  nothing  else  will. 

The  motion  was  entered  on  the  journal. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mc'Kennan , and  by  general  con- 
sent, the  house  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  sites  for  marine  hos- 
pitals on  the  western  waters. 

The  bill  was  finally  ordered  to  be  engrossed  by  a 
vote,  of  yeas  109,  nays  79,  and  then  passed. 

The  bill  to  provide  for  the  satisfaction  of  claims 
arising  under  the  14t h and  19th  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek,  of  September,  1830;  which 


Aiso,  from  the  same  committee,  the  following  se- 
nate bills  with  amendments,  viz: 

An  act  to  reorganize  the  navy  department  of  the 
United  States. 

An  act  for  the  establishment  of  a school  for  in- 
struction in  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  speaker,  and  by  general 
consent,  a number  of  senate  bills  on  the  speaker’s  ta- 
ble were  taken  up  on  their  first  and  second  reading, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  Barnard  asked  the  house  to  do  him  the  favor  to 


had  been  heretofore  reported  from  the  committee  of  | allow  him  to  submit  a motion  to  discharge  the  com- 
j the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  with  an  amend-  \ mittee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  -the  union  from 
J ment,  was  taken  up,  the  amendment  concurred  in,  j the  further  consideration  of  senate  bill  142,  being  a 

bill  to  amend  the  judiciary  act  of  1789.  The  bill 
had  passed  the  senate,  had  been  referred  to  the  judi- 
ciary committee  of  this  house,  and  by  a unanimous 
vote  of  that  committee,  had  been  reported  to  the 
house.  He  hoped  no  objection  would  be  made  to 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  objected.  Mr.  Barnard  — 
It  is  not  the  remedial  justice  bill.  Mr.  Smith  there- 
upon withdrew  his  objection.  The  bill  was  read  (in 
part) — when,  Mr.  Black  objected. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barnard,  (the  rules  being,  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds,  suspended  f r the  purpose),  the 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union  was 
discharged  from  Ihe  further  consideration  of  the  said 
bill,  the  title  of  which  is  as  follows: 

“An  act  further  supplementary  to  an  act,  entitled 
‘an  act  to  establish  the  judicial  courts  of  the  United 
States,’  passed  tb  24th  of  September,  1789-”. 


and  tiie  bill  passed,  by  yeas  76,  noes  54. 

The  bill  to  amend  an  act  to  provide  for  the  loss  of 
horses,  &.c.  in  Florida  was  taken  up,  and  rejected  by 
yeas  71,  nays  100. 

The  bill  authorising-  the  settlement  of  certain 
claims  of  the  state  of  Alabama,  which  had  hereto- 
fore been  reported  from  the  committee  of  the  whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  with  an  amendment,  came 
up,  the  question  being  on  of  concurring  in  the  amend- 
ment and  ordering  the  hill  to  a third  reading.  The 
amendment  was  concurred  in,  and  the  bill  passed  by 
yeas  81,  nays  70. 

Mr.  Ingerscll  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  (two- 
thirds  being  required)  in  order  to  introduce  a bill  to 
provide  revenue  from  imports.  . 

Tiie  question  to  suspend  the  rules  being  taken, 
they  were,  not  suspended;  the  vote  being,  yeas  43, 
nays  118- 
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77ie  bill  was  read,  and,  no  debate  arising,  was  or- 
dered to  a third  reading,  [at  this  time],  and  was  read 
alliird  time  and  passed. 

The  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  relation 
to  call  for  information  from  the  executive  and  the 
substitute  thereunto  offered  by  Mr.  Everett , being  ta- 
ken up,  Mr.  IV.  IV.  Irwin  moved  to  lay  the  whole 
subject  on  the  table.  His  motion  was  negatived  by 
yeas  61,  nays  105. 

Mr.  Carulhers  had  moved  to  amend  the  first  of  the 
third  resolutions,  by  inserting  after  the  words  “the 
executive”  the  words  “and  heads  of  departments;” 
and  by  a corresponding  amendment  making  the  re- 
solution read  “his  or  their.” 

Mr.  Carulhers ’ amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Everett's  amendment  was  (by  a vote  of  62 
yeas,  104  nays)  rejected. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  each  resolution 
separately  (see  page  366)  and  the  first  was  adopted 
by  yeas  142,  nays  3,  the  second  was  adopted  by  yeas 
94,  nays  64,  and  the  third  was  adopted  by  yeas  83, 
nays  59. 

Mr.  Yorke  called  up  the  ruction  submitted  by  him 
yesterday  to  reconsider  the  vote  rejecting  the  bill  en- 
titled an  act  to  amend  “an  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  horses  or  other  property  lost  or  destroyed  in 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States,”  approved 
the  18th  of  January , 1837. 

The  vote  was  accordingly  reconsidered  and  after 
remarks  the  bill  was  passed  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  August  15.  Mr.  W.  Cost  Johnson , in 
pursuance  of  notice  heretofore  given,  asked  leave  to 
introduce  a bill  of  the  following  title: 

“A  bill  to  meet  all  the  current  and  contingent  lia- 
bilities of  the  government  by  raising  revenue  from 
imports;  to  benefit  the  grower  of  grain  and  tobacco, 
by  countervailing  and  reciprocal  duties  on  articles 
specified;  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  collection  and  dis- 
bursement oi  the  revenues,  by  requiring  the  gross 
amount  to  be  paid  at  once  into  the  treasury,  to  be 
drawn  out  only  by  law;  to  prevent  defalcations,  by 
requiring  purchasers  of  public  lands,  and  importers 
of  dutiable  goods,  to  place  the  amount  to  be  paid  the 
government  i.i  government  depositories  or  in  the 
treasury,  at  once,  to  the  credit  of  the  government, 
and  to  receive  a receipt  of  payment  from  the  receiv- 
ers upon  presentation  of  the  certificate  of  suchdepo- 
site;  to  be.  lot  it  the  states  and  increase  the  capital  of 
the  nation,  by  authorising  the  issue,  upon  the  faith  of 
the  government,  of  two  hundred  millions  of  govern- 
ment stock  of  denominations  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  nor  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
divided  among  the  states,  the  territories  and  the-Dis- 
trict  of  Columbia,  upon  the  basis  of  federal  numbers; 
and  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  distribution  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  until  the 
redemption  of  the  stock  by  the  government.” 

Mr.  Barnard  objected. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson  (objection  being  made)  moved 
that  the  rules  of  the  house  be  suspended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enaoiing  him  to  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  a select  committee  of be  ap- 

pointed, with  instructions  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  reporting  the  following  bill. 

Mr.  J.  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion, 
which  were  refused.  And  the  question  being  taken, 
the  house  refused  to  suspend  the  rules. 

Mr.  IV.  Cost  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble a memorial,  signed  by  a large  nuinuer  of  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania  ol  all  pursuits  of  useful  business, 
praying  congress  to  issue  two  hundred  millions  of  go- 
vernment slock,  to  be  divided  among  the  states  and 
territories,  and  pledging  the  revenues  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands  for  the  discharge  of  the 
principal;  urging,  also,  a tariff  of  suttieieritduties;  and 
maintaining  that  tne  plan  is  important  as  a measure 
calculated  to  relieve  the  government,  to  relieve  an 
oppressed  people,  and  benefit  the  stales  in  their  em- 
barrassments. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  committee  and 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  provide 
lurther  remedial  justice  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Barnard  addressed  the  committee  till  the  ex- 
piration of  the  hour. 

After  remarks  from  .Messrs.  Floyd,  Gordon, Everett, 
Smith,  of  Va.,  &c.  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  was  postponed  far  the  present  by  yeas  73,  nays 

63. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wise  the  bill  to  reorganize  tiie 
navy  department  of  the  U.  States,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  naval  committee  with  certain  a- 
mendments  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Sprigg  op;  used  the  bill  at  some  length,  and  the 
bili  was  linally  laid  aside  without  action. 

The  bill  fixing  the  naval  rank  of  professors  of  ma- 
thematics was  taken  up,  discussed  and  laid  aside  to 
be  reported. 


The  committee  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  amend  and  consolidale  the  several  acts 
concerning  navy  pensions  and  for  other  purposes. 

After  some  debate,  the  committee,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  IV.  B.  Campbell,  rose,  and  the  chairman  report- 
ed the  bili  in  relation  to  professors  of  mathematics, 
and  progress  on  the  other  bills  which  had  been  un- 
der consideration.  And  then  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  16.  Mr.  IV.  C.  Johnson  laid  on 
the  table  a memorial  signed  by  a large  number  of 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania  praying  congress  to  increase 
the  sound  capital  of  tbe  nation  and  to  benefit  the 
tiie  states  by  issuing  two  hundred  millions  oJ'  govern- 
ment stock,  and  to  pass  a wise  tariff  law. 

Mr.  Jldams , from  the  committee  of  thirteen  on  the 
president’s  veto  message,  presented  a report  and  re- 
solution. 

Mr.  Botts  suggested  that,  if  agreeable,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  should  read  it  himself. — 
The  speaker  said  if  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts desired,  the  chair  supposed  there  would  he  no 
objection.  Mr.  Adams  had  no  wish,  he  said,  upon 
the  subject.  But  if  the  house  desired  him  to  read 
the  report  he  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Adams  then  rose,  and,  in  a firm  and  distinct 
tone  of  voice  audible  in  every  part  of  the  hall  read 
his  report,  [see  page  395],  and  having  concluded  its 
reading,  moved  that  the  report  and  the  two  other  re- 
ports which  bad  been  or  were  about  to  be  made,  bo 
printed;  and  that  the  resolution  at  the  close  of  the  re- 
port of  the  majority  of  the  committee  be  made  the 
special  order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow  at  12  o’clock. 

Mr.  Ruyner  rose  and  demanded  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  that  motion. 

Mr.  Gilmer  claimed  the  floor.  And  the  speaker  de- 
cided that  Mr.  G.  was  entitled  to  it,  and  Mr.  Gilmer, 
from  the  minority  of  the  said  select  committee,  made, 
in  his  own  behalf,  a counter-report,  which  he  read 
from  his  place.  Mr.  G.  having  concluded — 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  as- 
sociate on  the  committee,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  submitted 
“a  protest  against  the  elaborate  report  of  the  majo- 
rity,” which  Mr.  I.  read  from  his  place. 

The  reading  of  all  the  reports  having  been  con- 
cluded— 

Mr.  Adams  modified  his  motion  so  as  include  the 
printing  with  the  reports  of  the  bill  itself  and  the 
president’s  veto  message  thereon. 

After  a brief  conversation,  the  question  on  the  mo- 
dified motion  of  Mr.  Adams  was  taken,  (without  the 
interposition  of  the  previous  question),  and  the  three 
reports,  with  the  bill  and  tbe  veto  message,  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed,  and  the  resolution  appended  to 
the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  was  made 
the  special  order  for  to-morrow  at  12  o’clock. 

Mr.  Wise  moved  that  the  house  now  take  up  from 
the  speaker’s  table  the  revenue  bill  lately  returned 
by  trie  president  with  bis  objections.  The  question 
being  taken,  Mr.  Wise's  motion  was  decided  in  the 
negative  by  yeas  93,  noes  104. 

Mr.  Stanly,  on  leave,  made  a report  from  the  joint 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  houses  on  the  bill  from  the  senate  “respect- 
ing the  organization  of  the  army  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,” which  was  read. 

Mr.  C.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Calhoun  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  gentlemen  composing  the  committee 
oi'  conference  had  not  reflected  the  true  will  of  the 
house  in  restricting  the  extent  of  the  reduction  of  the 
army. 

The  question  was  then  .taken  and  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference,  hy  yeas  97  nays  66,  was 
concurred  in  and  the  bill  “respecting  the  organization 
of  the  army”  awaits  only  the  signature  of  the  presi- 
dent to  become  a law. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore  the  house  resolved  itself 
into  committee  ol'  lire  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union, 
(Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll  in  the  chair). 

Mr.  Fillmore  moved  to  take  up  the  report  of  the 
joint  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
voles  of  the  two  houses  on  the  army  appropriation 
bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the  report  was  read 
by  the  clerk. 

Mr.  C.  Johnson  hoped  the  report  would  not  be  con- 
curred in. 

The  question  being  taken  the  report  was  concurred 
in  without  a division,  and  the  committee  rose  and  re- 
ported the  bill  to  the  house,  and  the  house  then  con- 
curred in  its  various  details. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  to 
enable  him  to  offer  a resolution  to  refer  to  a select 
committee  his  proposed  bill  of  yesterday.  By  noes 
122,  yeas  8,  the  house  refused  to  suspend  the  rules. 

Mr.  Barnard  made  a motion  to  terminate  debate 
in  committee  on  the  bill  to  provide  farther  remedial 
justice.  Mr.  Bourns  moved  that  the  house  adjourn 
and  the  house  adjourned. 


Wednesday,  Aug.  17.  Mr.  McKennan.  of  Penn, 
moved  to  suspend  the  rules  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  pass  a new  reve- 
nue bill  in  tbe  form  of  the  bill  returned  with  the  ob- 
jections of  tiie  president,  with  the  exception  of  the 
27lh  section,  and  the  items  imposing  a duty  upon  tea 
and  coffee.  A call  of  the  house  was  first  ordered. 
The  motion  was  renewed  to  suspend  the  rules  to  re- 
ceive the  resolution.  The  vote  was:  for  suspension, 
103;  against  it.,  85. 

Mr.  Charles  Brown,  of  Penn,  moved  that  the  rules 
of  the  house  he  suspended  in  order  to  go  into  r,  >m- 
miltee  of  the  whole  upon  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  bill  from  tbe  judiciary  legalizing  tiie  existing  re- 
venue bill. 

Mr.  Brown  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  umn  the 
motion  to  suspend,  and  the  motion  was  lost  1 13  to  81. 

Mr.  Fillmore  moved  a reconsideration  of  the  vote 
by  which  two-thirds  had  declined  to  receive  the  re- 
solution offered  by  Mr.  Me Kennan. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  again  ordered,  and  the 
vote  was  130  to  70.  'Pile  vote,  having  been  reconsi- 
dered, finally  a new  motion  was  submitted  by  Mr. 
Mo. Kennan  to  suspend  the  rules.  The  yeas  and  nays 
were  again  ordered,  and  the  vote  was  122  to  72,  not 
two- thirds. 

Mr.  Adams  now  called  for  the  orders  of  the  day 
which  were  the  resolution  concluding  report,  and 
the  reports  of  the  committee  of  thirteen  members. 

Mr.  Win.  C.  Johnson  moved  to  take  the  revenue 
bill  from  the  table,  with  a view  to  proceed  to  its  re- 
consideration. The  yeas  and  nays  were  called,  and 
the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  prevailed,  a majority 
now  only  being  required  for  that  purpose.  The  vole 
was  123  to  77. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  having  sub- 
mitted I lie  motion.  He  addressed  the  committee  at 
length  upon  his  own  course  of  action  at  the  present 
session  of  congress,  which  he  conceived  had  been 
misunderstood,  and  was  highly  important.  The 
land  distribution  system  was  defended,  and  to  create 
a government  stock  for  the  relief  of  the  stales  based 
upon  the  public  lands.  Mr.  Johnson  said  he  voted 
against  the  movement  this  morning  to  strike  out  the 
27th  section,  but  he  was  ready  to  strikeout  distribu- 
tion if  the  house  was  ready  to  insert  a better  clause 
in  place  of  it. 

Mr.  Arnold,  of  Tenn.,  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion. The  main  question  was  ordered  by  acclama- 
tion, and  the  vote  was  taken  upon  the  question  pre- 
scribed by  tbe  constitution  “shall  the  bill  pass  not- 
withstanding the  objections  of  the  president.”  The 
yeas  and  nays  were  required  by  a call  from  the  speak- 
er, no  motion  being  necessary.  A number  were  ab- 
sent not  expecting  that  the  question  would  be  taken. 
The  vote  was  91  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  87  against 
it.  As  it  required  two-thirds  to  pass  it,  it  was  of 
course  negatived. 

The  reports  from  the  committee  of  thirteen  were 
made  the  next  order  of  business. 

Mr.  Adams  addressed  the  house  for  five  or  ten  mi- 
nutes upon  the  subject  of  the  veto  power.  He  did 
not,  he  said,  desire  to  debate  the  subject.  It  was  ar- 
gued in  the  resolution  which  he  proposed.  7’lie 
country,  lie  intimated,  might  hitherto  have  been  ad- 
verse to  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion, but  sentiment  was  no  longer  in  conformity 
with  this  opinion.  He  had  been  theoretically  in  fa- 
vor of  the  veto  power,  hut  he  could  not  stand  its  re- 
peated exercise.  It  was  an  abuse  of  power,  perni- 
cious in  its  practice,  and  if  tolerated  would  lead  to  a 
destruction  of  legislative  independence.  It  was  in 
brief  a question  whether  the  executive  should  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  whole  legislative  power. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  N.  Y.,  spoke  briefly  in  defence  of 
the  course  of  the  minority,  and  in  favor  of  an  early 
adjournment,  and  concluded  with  a motion  for  the 
previous  question.  To  the  previous  question  there 
was  a second.  The  main  queslion  was  ordered,  and 
a motion  was  made  to  lay  the  report  upon  the  table, 
with  the  resolution.  This  w-as  negatived,  101  to  85, 
by  yeas  and  nays. 

7’lie  question  recurred  upon  the  report  and  reso- 
lution proposing  an  amendment  to  tiie  constitution. 

A division  was  called  for,  and  the  report  was 
adopted  by  a vote  of  100  to  80.  A motion  to  recon- 
sider tbe  vote  vias  made  hjrMr.  Sprigg,  and  rejected. 

7’lie  question  then  recurred  and  was  taken  on  the 
resolution  to  amend  the  conslitution  in  relation  tothe 
veto  power,  on  which  tiie  yeas  and  nays  were  called. 

7’lie  result  was,  ayes  98,  nays  90.  As  the  conslitu- 
tion requires  two-thirds  to  accord  in  any  alteration 
of  the  constitution,  of  course  the  resolution  tens 
rejected. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Marshall  moved  a reconsideration  of 
(lie  vote,  hut  subsequently  withdrew  it.  Ii  was  re- 
newed by  Mr.  Wise,  w ho  then  spoke  for  an  hour  „n 
the  subject,  and  gave  way  for  a motion  to  adjourn, 
which  prevailed. 
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Americans  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  A late  num- 
ber <•■(  the  Pulvmsiiui,  up. .per  published  or  recently 
published  al  the  Sandwich  Hands,  estimates  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  in  those  islands,  including  children, 
;i£  nearly  600,  which  is  more  than  the  aggregate  of  all 
other  foreigners.  The  amount  of  property  held  in  the 
islands  by  those  000  Americans  is  estimated  at  l,00J.0d0 
doll  it’s.  Besides  this,  a great  amount  of  American  pro- 
perty is  constantly  at  the  islands,  connected  with  die 
whale  fishing.  In  the  year  18-10,  according  to  the  con- 
sular returns,  $4,000,165  of  American  property  touched 
al  Taheite.  in  the  Society  islands.  The  Polynesian  men- 
tions these  and  other  lacts  as  showing  the  importance  of 
mure,  frequent  visits  from  uur  ships  of  war  tu  those  seas. 
It  also  recommends  the  establishment  of  an  American 
naval  depot  at  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Bank  items.  Official  statements  show  the  banks  of 
O'ni  i to  he  to  a sound  condition,  having,  by  the  report 
fir  June,  nearly  two  dollars  in  specie  to  every  three  in 
circulation. 

Specie.  Circulation 

April,  §713  61)7  06  $1.163  3.11  00 

Mav,  577  683 '49  1,155  296  50 

Lie,  825  0.0  00  1,314  633  00 

'[’lie  Wheeling,  Va  Tunes  says  the  banks  in  that 
place  will  resume  nidi  the  other  hanks  of  the  state,  on 
ihe  15th  September  next. 

The  hanks  of  Tennnessee  have  anticipated  the  period 
proposed  for  resumption,  and  are  now  paying  specie  for 
their  liabilities.  . 

The  attorney  general  of  L misiaria  lias  instituted  pro- 
ceedings, m the  name  of  the  state,  against  ttie  Citizens’, 
the  Consolidated,  the  Commercial,  and  the  Canal  hank, 
of  New  Orleans,  for  alledged  violations  of  the  bank  law 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature. 

British  West  India  Islands.  An  official  paper  re- 
cenily  submitted  to  parliament,  gives  the  total  expen- 
diture for  military,  civil,  and  naval  establishments  in  die 
British  West  India  Islands  for  a single  year,  at  337,970 
pounds. 

Bunker  Hill  monument.  The  cap-stone  is  laid,  but 
some  time  will  elapse  ere  the  work  will  be  finished,  as 
there  is  yet  much  to  he  done.  In  the  mean  time,  visi- 
tors, for  a small  fee  are  furnished  with  lights,  and  perinit- 
ruiied  to  ascend  the  lop  of  the  structure.  Arrangements 
have  also  been  made  to  convey  persons  by  steam,  in  a 
perfectly  safe  and  expeditious  manner,  through  the  laige 
cylindrical  aperture  in  the  centre,  nr  well  room,  to  the 
upper  story  of  the  monument.  {Mercantile  Jour. 

Cotton.  The  first  ot  the  new  crops  reached  New 
0, 'lean's  un  die  27th  ult. 

Madras , (India)  April  16 Lh.  “Very  favorable  accounts 
of  i he  cotton  experiment  have  again  reached  us  from 
Coimbatore,  the  pickings  now  amounting  to  from  591)  to 
COO  pounds  daily.  The  picsent  crop,  though  a poor  one, 
has  much  more  show  than  the  native  crops  in  the  vicini- 
ty. although  il  is  now  pretty  certain  that  the  cotton  crops 
in  the  soutii  will  ih  s year  prove  in  most  cases  a failure. 
The.  comparative  success  of  the  American  seeds  is, 
therefore,  very  satisfactory,  for  although  sown  a month 
or  s.x  weeks  too  late,  it  is  now  equally  f n-ward  wiih  the 
native  cotton.  Should  next  season  prove  a favorable 
one  for  the  cotton  crops,  ue  are  informed  that  a produce 
of  1,003  bales  uf  American  cotton  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable ’’ 

Deaths,  during'  the  last  week  in  New  York  223,  of 
which  122  were  under  two  years  of  age,  and  8 were  co- 
lored persons.  In  Philadelphia  123,  ot  which  69  were 
under  tw  o years  of  age,  and  7 were  colored  people. 


Elections.  A orth  Carolina.  A decided  majority  of 
Van  omen  members  are  ejected  to  both  houses.  The 
wing  candidate  lor  governor,  Morebcad,  is  re-el*  cted. 

The  general  result  is  ascertained  from  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri. and  Alabama  all  of  winch  remain  decidedly  Van 
Boren.  In  Indiana  the  result  remains  very  douh. fill.— 
Kentucky  lias  elected  a decided  whig  majority  of  mem- 
bers to  the  legislature. 

Emigrants  The  number  of  emigrants  that  had  ar- 
rive,! ai  Quebec  to  'he  30  it  ult.  was  36  127  During  the 
same  period  last  year,  i tie  arrivals  were  13  249. 

[ |, ilS  several  limes  lately  been  stated  'haflsome  of  the 
emigrants  who  have  come  to  this  country  for  tile  pur- 
pose of  employment,  have  returned  to  England,  being 
unable  to 'procure  work  here.  The  ship  Adirondack, 
from  New  York,  carried  out  two  hundred  and  twenty 
steerage  passengers. 

A late  Liverpool  paper  says  that  the  alarm  produced 
by  the  change  in  the  corn  laws,  lias  given  a great  impe- 
tus to 'emigration,  and  in  all  iIt-  principal  Irish  purrs, 
vessels  are  taking  passengers  for  Canada  and  the  United 
States  to  a much  more  considerable  extent  titan  lias  been 
witnessed  in  any  former  year.  Hitherto  the  bulk  of  em- 
igrants had  been  persons  of  very  limited  means,  but  al 
present  the  case  is  widely  different.  The  far  larger 
part  of  the  emigrants  tinware  respectable  and  solvi  nt 
t tinners,  chit  fly  proteStants.  who  had  held  their  land  at 
comparatively  1 w .rents;  hut  having  taken  it  lieu  their 
heads  that  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  measures  will  ruin  the 
forming  interests  in  Ireland,  have  determined  bet  ire  the 
storm  breaks,  in  sell  off  their  all.  and  seek  new  hubi,., 
t oas  and  settlements  either  in  the  British  American  co- 
lonies or  the  United  Slates.  Immense  numbers  ol  emi- 
grants, from  the  counties  of  Clare,  Kerry,  Cork  and  Tip- 


perary, have  arrived  at  Limerick- for  embarkation. — 

' Taken  altogether,”  says  the  Limerick  Chronicle  of  the 
9th,  “we  have  never  seen  in  any  one  month  such  a mul- 
ti.ude  of  respectable  farmers  and  mechanics,  the  former 
class  preponderating,  as  arrived  this  spring  to  emigrate 
from  their  native  shores  to  America.” 

Exchange.  N.  York  on  London  remains  at  103g  a 
107;  on  France  5 36;  Bos'on.  Philadel  ihia  and  Baltimore 
at  par;  North  Carolina  218  a 2 2-3;  Virginia  2 1-8  a 
2 3-8;  Charleston  1 3-8  a 1 5 8:  Savannah  1 5-8  a 1 3 4; 
Columbus  30  35;  Apalachicola  1 I 2 a 2;  Tuscaloosa  and 
Montgomery  30  a 32;  Mobile  39  a 40,  New  Orleans 
(specie)  gill  premium;  Nashville  6;  Louisville  2ja3; 
St.  Louis,  specie  3 a 4;  Cincinnati  4 a 4j. 

Fair  of  the  American  institute.  The  managers  of 
this  institution  have  taken  Niblo’s  Garden,  New  York, 
and  are  engaged  in  making  exlen-ive  preparations  for 
their  approaching  anniversary  mi  the  10. h of  October, 
where  their  15;h  fair  will  be  held.  One  hundred  arid 
twenty  five  premiums  have  already  been  determined  on 
by  tile  agricultural  board,  to  lie  bestowed  on  agricultural 
and  horticultural  productions,  besides  discretionary  pre- 
miums. Premiums  will  also  be  awarded  for  agricultural 
and  hordcultura!  machines  and  implements,  and  for 
ploughing.  And  for  an  immense  variety  <>f  articles  from 
those  multitudes  of  occupations  which  fill  the  great  sa- 
loons and  the  promenade,  the  machine  room  and  the 
’ wing,  and  their  appurtenances.  An  addiess  will  he  de- 
livered un  this  occasion  by  the  rev.  J.  O.  Chnules,  well 
know  n as  a practical  and  scientific  agriculturist,  and 
highly  competent  for  this  undertaking. 

Flour  Prlcis  declined.  $5  00  would  be  willingly 
taken  at  Balt  more.  The  inspections  of  last  week  con- 
sisted of  16  054  ii bis.  and  1,071  half  bills. 

Meteors  were  observed  this  year  to  be  numerous  on 
the  nights  of  the  9 It  and  10th  of  August,  as  usual.  At 
New  Haven  79  were  counted  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o’clock  on  the  night  of  ihe  3;h. 


Public  lands.  For  the  last  eight  years  the  proceeds 
of  the  land  sales  have  been  as  follows:  * 


1333 

$4  972  000  | 

1837 

®7  009  000 

1334 

6.099.000  | 

1S33 

4 3 15,000 

1335 

15  999, (.00  I 

1839 

6 464.000 

1336 

25.067,000  | 

1840 

2,252  000 

The  whole  amount  for  the  eight  years  being  more 
than  $72,000,000,  or  on  an  average,  $9,000,000  per  an- 
num. 


Rlvolutionarv  Heroes.  General  John  K.  Smith , 
expired  at  his  residence  in  Portland,  Maine,  on  the  6th 
instant,  in  his  89th  year  of  age,— tut  officer  of  high 
standing  in  the  army,  conspicuous  for  bravery  and  pru- 
dence. 

'Pile  Lockport  Democrat  announces  the  death  of  Ma- 
jor Richard  Ayer,  of  Boston,  Ere  county.  New  York 
aged  81  years.  He  was  a soldier  of  the  revolution,  and 
was  originally  from  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Revenue  The  largest  amount  of  revenue,  from  the 
commencement  of  our  government  up  to.  the  present 
lime,  has  been  derived  from  duties  on  goods  imported 
from  fortign  countries.  About  $747,009,000  of  the 
whole  amount  lias  come  from  that  source.  From  ihe 
public  lands,  over  $109,601,000,  and  from  dividends  on 
bank  s’oek.  &e.  more  than  $22  000,000.  Only  about 
$12,000,000  were  derived  from  direct  taxation. 

Steamers.  Mr.  Adams,  from  ihe  committee  on  fo> 
reign  affairs,  to  w hom  had  been  referred  the  message  of 
the  president  relative  to  a proposition  from  die  French 
government  to  establish  a line  of  steam  packets  l i ply 
between  New  York  and  Havre,  made  a rep  >rt  accom- 
panied by  a resolution  which  was  adopted.  It  request- 
the  president  tu  cause  a report  t i he  drawn  tip  by  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  by  the  next  session  of  congress, 
relative  to  the  aforesaid  plan,  together  with  the  probable 
expense  of  the  same. 

The  Great  Western  It  ft  New  York  with  a fair  propor- 
tion of  passengers.  Amongst  whom  was  capt.  Wright. 
H.  Britannic  Majesty’s  special  messenger,  hearer  of  the 
treaty  signed  by  ihe  plenipotentiaries  and  now  a waiting 
the  ratification  of  the  two  governments.  M.  Bacourt, 
the  esteemed  minis  er  of  France  to  ihe  United  Stiles, 
M.  Ricardo,  the  L mdon  banker,  and  several  officer-  of 
the  British  army.  The.  rev.  Mr.  Pise,  former  y of  Ma- 
ryland, but  now  of  New  York,  also  went  as  a passen- 
ger. 

The  West  India  Mail  Steamers.  A late  number 
ot  the  British  United  Slates  Service  Journal  announces 
that  for  some  time  past  the  losses  uf  the  comnany  owning 
these  steamers  have  not  fallen  short  uf  £1  0-90  per  diem; 
that  ihe  contractors  have  solicited  the  admiralty  to  re- 
lieve them  f ont  their  responsibilities:  that  it  is  likely  ihe 
admiralty  will  purchase  the  boat-;  and  that,  in  the  course 
ul  July,  the  entire  service  will  he  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  board. 

A steamboat  named  the  Bangor,  was  advertised  to 
sad  front  Boston  for  Gibraltar  and  Constantinople.  The 
tare  to  Gibraltar  is  $30;  to  Constantinople  $125. 

'1  he  canal  sicam  packet  Gallant,  intended  to  ply  from 
Georgetown  to  the  Greri  F dls,  is  said  to  work  well,  hul 
•••  ants  spe  d — makes  mdy  five  miles  per  hour.  It  is  said 
this  will  !)•■  rent  died. 

Steams  iat  Lexington.  The  divers  have  found  ihe 
remains  of  this  ill-fated  steamer,  and  have  thoroughly 
examined  the  after  part  of  the  bold.  Tito  centre  was 


covered  by  a part  of  the  bow,  which  had  broken  off 
near  i lie  engine  and  fallen  over  upon  it.  There  is  no 
sand  in  the  ship,  and  no  hing  to  prevent  her  being  rins- 
ed, though  she  lies  in  a hundred  and  twenty  feet  water. 
Tne  iron  chest  on  board  contained  a large  sum  ot  mo- 
ney in  specie  and  notes.  No  bodies  have  hee  i discover- 
ed. Arrangements  are  now  making  to  raise  her  imme- 
diately. 

Silk.  The  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  in 
the  Sing  Sing  prison,  New  York,  is  ready  tor  operation. 
It  promises  fair.  Tney  give  $3  a bushel  for  cocoons. 

Silk  in  Ohio.  Mr.  John  VV.  Gill,  ol  Mount  Pleasant, 
Ham. bon  county  Onto,  manufactured  during  the  last 
year  upwards  of  $9  0j0  worth  uf  silk  goods.  His  clear 
profit  on  the  cu pi ' al  invested  was  ten  percent.  He  lias 
three  large  cocooneries,  and  commenced  this  season  to 
feed  upwards  ol  two  millions  of  worms,  which,  he  calcu- 
lates, will  yield  him  upwards  of  six  hundred  bushels  of 
cocoons,  worth  at  present  prices  $2,090,  but  much  more 
to  him,  as  he  will  manufacture  the  whole  crop  in-o  vari- 
ous fabrics  Pie  has  now  in  operation  six  Piednt  ntese 
reels  with  improvements;  one  winding  machine  for  raw 
or  reeled  silk;  three  twisting  machines  preparatory  for 
tramming;  o.,e  double  machine;  two  tramming  machines 
for orgauzine-  All  ihe  machinery  excepting  that  for 
weaving  is  propelled  by  a steam  engine.  Yet  the  must 
delicate  operations  are  performed  with  the  greatest  ex- 
actitude. He  employs  at  the  factory  25  hands,  halt  of 
whom  are  lemales,  and  several  of  these  are  from  10  to 
14  years  of  age. 

Travelling  and  transportation.  The  Wheeling 
Tunes  sav  ‘ L.  VV.  shock  oil’s  expedition  mail  line  ar- 
rived at  Wheeling  on  Sunday  in  seventeen  hours  from 
Hancock,  and  twenty  five  hours  and  ten  minutes  from 
Baltimore.” 

With  tiie  establishment  of  a wagon  line  from  Cumber- 
land to  W iieeliug,  and  a regular  line  of  boats  from  here 
to  Cincinnati,  goods  coulJ  be  carried  from  New  Y orii  to 


Philadelphia  in  8 hours 

From  Philadelphia  to’  Baltimore  7 “ 

From  Baltimore  to  Cumberland  10  “ 

From  Cumberland  to  Wheeling  54  •* 

From  W Heeling  to  Cincinnati  30  “ 

From  Cincinnaii  to  New  Orleans  150  “ 


249  “ 

Or  ten  days  nineteen  hours  from  New  York  m New 
Orleans.  This  probably  the  shortest  route  by  which  goods 
can  be  sent  between  those  points.  In  the  mean  lime, 
travel  troni  New  Orleans  to  New  York  is  accomplished 
in  about  eight  da.. s nineteen  hours,  ousting  the  traveller 
about  $33. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says;  Tho 
price  of  emigrant  passage  between  New  York  ami  Buf- 
falo, is  about  a doharand  a halt;  a id  has  b.-en  a dollar 
and  a quarter,  Between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  in 
as  fine  snips  as  ever  swam,  ihe  price  is  from  four  lo  five 
dollars.  it  we  add  the  price  to  Cleveland  and  Detroit, 
it  would  not  exceed  a dollar.  So  th.it  the  people  of  ihe 
old  world  may  pass  from  their  shores  four  hundred  uiiies 
into  the  interior  ot  the  new  world,  for  seven  dollars. — 
We  dare  say  dial  the  provisions  for  ihe  voyage  often  cost 
as  hale  as  die  passage;  so  that  fifteen  dollars  covers  die 
whole,  and  leaves  a dollar  for  accidents  Certainly  die 
owners  ol  ships  and  tow  boa  s must  he  dreaming.  There 
is  nu  use  in  calling  upon  past  ages  to  come  and  see 
what  is  doing  now.  Trtey  would  rtut  believe  it  it  they 
saw  it. 

'l'lte  travel  from  Peoria,  Illinois,  to  Burlington,  Iowa 
temtoiy,  a distance  of  ninety  nines  and  upwards,  is  now 
made  by  a lute  uf  coaches  tu  one  day,  and  that  by  day- 
light, at  a cost  trot  exceeding  three  or  four  cents  per 
miles. 

Tne  New  York  built  ship  Adirondack,  of  seven  hun- 
dred tons  burthen,  sailed  yesterday  for  Liverp  ml — ,nuk 
four  thousand  bmrels  of  turpentine  and  one  thousand 
barrels  of  flour,  at  a freight  of  one  shilling  sterling  per 
barrel — two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  bales  of  eotm  i.at 
5 of  a penny  per  pound,  being  less  than  one  dollar  a b ile, 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty  odd  passengers  in  the  steer- 
age, at  an  average  price,  of  four  dollars  a head,  b g and 
little.  Jour.  Cum. 

Tobacco  crop  Instead  of  complaints  which  are  usual 
at  ilns  season  of  the  year,  we  h ive  accounts  from  Vir- 
ginia, N-uth  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  of  very 
promising  pro-peels,  though  not  without  exception.  In 
Maryland  tne  p ants  were  scarce  and  less  than  an  aver- 
age crop  was  planted,  but  the  growth  is  fine. 

In.-pec  ions  of  last  week  in  Baltimore,  575  Maryland; 
572  Omound  12  Kentucky — tutai  1,159  hhds. 

Wheat.  The  first  load  of  new  wheat  from  Pennsyl- 
vania reached  the  B.iluinore  in  irket  on  die  4th  lust,  by 
canal  Iro  n Perry  county,  ai.d  brought  t 24. 

Wheat  is  being  rapid!)  manufactured  in  all  directions 
wi'h  a v e -v  of  anticipating  the  decline  of  pri -e  ap- 
prehended in  consequence  of  the  immense  surplus.  It 
is  quoted  at  60  cents  at  CltJlicothe;  at  Baltimore  good 
Maryland  red' commands  95;  inferior  50  to  85. 

Wooden  Pavements  appears  to  have  been  abandoned 
in  NT  York.  Tnai  a:  me  Ba  tery  Place  is  to  be  re- 
placed welt  stone  immediately. 

Yellow  fever.  The  New  Orleans  Crescent  City 
say; : "We  tune  heard  I a le  v cases  ot  yellow  fov  r 
in  this  city,  and  learn  there  a:e  three  in  tiie  Charity  hos- 
pital. Plus  should  create  no  alarm,  as  ue  have  now 
southern  breezes,  and  every  prospect  of  immunity  from 
the  pestilence. 
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THE  TREATY  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN  RA- 
TIFIED BY  THE  SENATE.  Sincerely  do  we  con- 
gratulate the  country  upon  the  final  settlement,  at 
least  so  far  as  depends  upon  this  country,  of  the  dif- 
ficult matter  so  long  in  dispute  between  the  two 
countries,  and  ardently  do  we  hope  that  this  event 
may  prove  the  harbinger  of  better  times  and  kinder 
feelings. 

Our  readers  will  no  doubt  recollect,  that  through- 
out all  the  dispute,  even  under  its  most  lowering  as- 
pects, we  have  never  admitted  a doubt  of  an  ultimate 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  difficulties.  We  pre- 
dicated this  opinion  upon  the  interests  that  were  at 
stake  in  both  countries,  in  preserving  peace — upon 
the  prevalence,  of  good  sense  and  good  feeling  existing 
in  the  communities  of  both  countries,  and  upon  the 
known  influence  of  public  opinion  upon  the  govern- 
ments of  both, — a wholesome  prevailing  public  opi- 
nion, which  would  have  held  those  who  administer 
the  government  of  either,  to  a strict  accountability! 
for  allowing  the  repose  of  the  world  to  be  disturbed  j 
by  disputes  that  were  susceptible  of  amicable  and 
honorable  adjustment.  There  is  no  concealing  the 
awful  consequences  that  would  eventually  succeed  a 
renewal  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and 
America.  Mutually  beneficial  to  each  other  in  peace, 
beyond  all  other  countries,  so  would  they  be  mutual- 
ly dangerous  and  disastrous  to  each  other  in  war. — 
The  next  war  between  them,  will  be  indeed  a fear- 
ful and  if  not  an  interminable  yet  a most  eventful 
conflict,  jrrovided  it  should  occur  within  the  next  fifty 
years.  If  left  beyond  that  period,  the  physical  pre- 
ponderance will  probably  be  adjusted  by  the  natural 
progress  of  events.  Every  year  contributes  to  our 
relative  advantage  in  the  scale.  America  would  be 
mad  were  she  willingly  to  precipitate  a contest  for 

which  she  is  every  day  acquiring  more  capacity 

Great  Britain  would  be  still  more  craz’d  were  she 
to  hasten  a result  which  such  a contest,  come  when 
it  may,  would  almost  inevitably  bring  upon  her. — 
Look  for  one  moment  at  her  possessions,  at  the  ne- 
cessities she  is  now  under,  and  judge  of  the  effect  of 
increasing  those  necessities,  as  they  would  be,  by  ab- 
stracting the  United  States  from  her,  as  a customer 
cn  one  hand,  and  as  a source  of  indispensable  supplies 

for  her  manufactures  and  her  navy  on  the  other. 

Think  ofher  enlisting  all  our  resources  and  enterprize 
in  augmenting  those  embarrassments.  Look  beyond 
the  channel,  at  the  ill  suppressed  antipathies  rankling 
in  the  bosom  of  the  French  people,  still  smarting  under 
a sense  of  mortification  at  the  conclusion  of  their  long 
and  bloody  contest  with  England,  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty held  in  the  leash  by  the  influence  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe alone,  and  seeking  every  excuse  to  spring  into 
renewed  hostilities.  How  long  France  would  be  so 
held,  if  she  could  distinguish  the  United  States  as  an 
advance  corps  on  her  side,  in  a contest,  we  may  judge  by 
recollecting  the  unanimity  with  which  at  the  instant 
all  France  rallied  upon  the  American  question  of 
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the  “right  of  search,’’ — obliging  Louis  Philippe  at 
once  to  abandon  the  treaty  he  had  signed.  A war 
between  England  and  America  would  speedily  mar- 
shall all  Europe  in  arms.  Republicans  but  lately 
maintained  a long,  sanguinary,  premature  and  there- 
fore, unequal  conflict  upon  that  field.  They  should 
by  every  honorable  means  avert  another  premature 
conflict.  Let  the  influences  of  public  opinion  and  li- 
beral principles  take  deeper  root  and  spread  into  all 
the  ramifications  of  European  society  by  the  ten  thou- 
sand avenues  which  they  are  now  quietly  seeking, 
before  revolution  is  again  worked  upon  the  mass  of 
her  population.  “As  easily  could  you  build  a navy 
out  of  pine  saplings  as  make  republics  of  an  unedu- 
cated people;”  politically  uneducated  we  mean. 

From  the  very  thought  of  such  a field  of  conflict 
as  we  believe  would  have  resulted  in  case  of  a rup- 
ture at  this  time  between  England  and  America,  we 
turn  with  sincere  aspirations  of  gratitude  and  thanks- 
giving to  the  contemplation  of  a long  career  of  peace 
and  comparative  prosperity  and  happiness  ensured  to 
both  countries  by  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  that 
has  been  concluded  and  the  pacific  influences  which 
it  will  effect  over  all  concerned.  It  is  a result  how 
much  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  age,  becoming  two  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened nations  of  the  earth,  how  much  more  comforta- 
ble to  the  feelings  of  a kindred  people,  owning  one 
parentage,  how  much  more  in  conformity  with  those 
Christian  injunctions  to  which  they  mutually  profess 
respect,  than  cither  a prolongation  of  dispute,  or  a 
resort  to  the  “unprofitable  alternative  of  trying  which 
could  do  I he  other  the  most  harm.” 

The  question  on  “consenting  to  and  advising”  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  was  taken  in  the  senate  on 
Saturday  evening  last,  about  nine  o’clock,  after  a de- 
bate of  four  or  five  days.  The  injunction  of  secrecy 
has  not  yet  been  removed.  The  vote  stood  ayes  39, 
noes  9.  The  nays  are  said  to  have  been,  Messrs. 
Tappan  and  Allen,  of  Ohio,  Benton  and  Linn, 
of  Missouri,  Bagby,  of  Alabama,  Buchanan  and 
Sturgeon,  of  Pennsylvania,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  and 
Conrad,  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  is  said  to  have 
made  an  able  speech  in  favor  of  its  ratification. 

W.  S.  Derrick,  esq.  of  the  diplomatic  bureau 
of  the  State  department  proceeds  immediately  to 
England  with  the  ratified  treaty,  and  is  expected  to 
bring  back  the  formal  ratification  by  the  queen  of 
Great  Britain. 

Of  Lord  Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster,  the  people 
of  both  countries  will  cordially  adopt  the  emphatic 
sentiment  of  President  Tyler,— Blessed—1 “Blessed 
are  THE  PEACE  makers.”  The  former  has  taken 
! leave  of  Washington,  tarried  a day  or  two  at  Phila- 
' dclphia  and  a short  time  at  New  York,  is  now  on  an 
! excursion  as  far  as  Boston,  and  designs  to  return  to 
New  York  in  time  to  partake  of  a public  dinner  on 
Thursday,  to  which  he  has  been  invited  by  a num- 
ber of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  New  York, 
having  previously  declined  the  tender  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  city,  of  a public  room  for  the  re- 
ception of  his  friends  whilst  in  that  city.  Wherever 
he  moves  he  receives  testimonies  of  respect.  It  is 
stated  that  he  will  embark  for  England  this  day 
week,  in  the  Warspite  sloop  of  war,  which  has  await- 
ed him  in  New  York  harbor.  We  may  truly  say, 
that  he  will  take  with  him  as  much  of  the  respect 
and  affections  of  the  people  to  whom  he  has  been  on 
this  occasion  the  bearer  of  the  olive  branch,  as  any 
foreign  minister  that  ever  yet  has  quit  our  shores. — 


He  came  to  us  as  a man  of  honest  views,  liberal  pur- 
pose, and  business  capacity,  without  either  the  fool- 
ish formalities  or  unkind  prejudices  which  so  fre- 
quently envelope  and  perplex  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence. He  was  met  with  equal  frankness  and  cordi- 
ality. Subjects  were  talked  over  and  canvassed  with 
familiarity  as  between  man  and  man,  with  the  utmost 
respect  for  each  other,  and  in  a spirit  of  amity  and 
good  sense  which  led  directly  to  results  so  happy  for 
mankind.  With  whatever  foreign  governments  ours 
may  have  to  treat  hereafter,  may  heaven  direct  a se- 
lection of  such  an  ambassador  as  Lord  Ashburton 
on  their  part,  and  as  Daniel  Webster  on  ours,  and 
that  they  may  meet,  and  part,  as  they  have  met  and 
parted. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Courier  and  Enquirer  has  furnished  that  paper  with 
a copy  of  the  treaty  as  so  far  ratified.  It  reached  us 
too  late  to  enable  us  to  put  it  in  type  for  this  number, 
we  shall  therefore  give  an  abstract  of  the  substance 
of  each  article,  and  defer  the  document  itself  until 
we  are  furnished  with  an  official  copy. 

Outlines  of  the  treaty  of  Washington. 

A long  preamble  recites  the  objects  embraced  in 
the  instrument,  and  the  exchange  of  credentials. 

Article  1.  Designates  the  boundary  line  between 
the  British  territory  and  that  of  the  Uniled  States, 
beginning  at  the  monument,  at  the  source  of  the  river 
St.  Croix,  and  running  thenoe  north,  following  the 
exploring  line  as  marked  by  the  surveyors  in  1817-8, 
to  tiie  middle  channel  of  the  St.  John’s  river,  up  said 
channel  to  the  St.  Francis  river,  along  the  middle  of 
said  river  to  Lake  Pohenagamook,  then  S.  W.  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  N.  W.  branch  of  the  St.  Johns, 
to  a point  ten  miles  in  a straight  line  from  the  main 
branch  of  that  river,  or  seven  miles  in  a straight 
line  from  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  dividing  the  waters 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  of  the  St.  John’s. 
Thence  in  a straight  line  S.  8 deg.  W.  to  where  lat.  45 
deg.  25  min.  N.  intersects  the  S.  W.  branch  of  the  St. 
Johns,  thence  S.  by  said  branch  to  its  source,  and 
the  highlands,  thence  along  said  highlands  to  the 
[ head  of  Hall’s  stream,  and  along  the  middle  of  said 
stream  till  it  reaches  the  old  line  boundary  as  mark- 
j ed  in  1774,  as  the  4:5th  deg.  of  latitude,  then  along 
said  old  line  as  formerly  understood  to  be  the  line 
between  New  York  and  Vermont  on  one  side  and 
Canada  on  the  other, — to  the  St.  Lawrence  river. 

Article  2.  Lays  down  the  line  from  thence, 
through  the  lakes  westward  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods. 

Article  3.  Secures  the  navigation  of  the  entire 
St.  John’s  river  to  both  parlies. 

Art.  4.  Ratifies  all  grants  of  land  to  individuals 
heretofore  made  by  either  party. 

Art.  5.  Relates  to  the  disposition  of  moneys  that 

have  accumulated  as  a “disputed  territory  fund” . 

and  requires  the  United  States  to  pay  certain  ex- 
j penses  and  ^150,000  each,  to  the  states  of  Maine  and 
Massachusetts,  in  consideration  of  their  consenting 
' to  the  boundary  line,  and  for  equivalents  received 
therefor  from  Great  Britain. 

Art.  G.  Provides  that  commissioners  shall  run 
that  part  of  the  boundary  line  that  will  require  to  be 
surveyed,  marked,  and  mapped. 

Art.  7.  Secures  the  use  of  certain  navigable  chan- 
nels to  both  parties. 

Art.  8.  Stipulates  that  each  party  shall  keep  a 
small  naval  force  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 

Art.  9.  Pledges  each  party  to  unite  in  endea- 
vors to  induce  other  governments  to  abolish  theslave 
trade. 

Art.  10.  Stipulates  that  each  party,  upon  requisi- 
tion from  the  other,  shall  deliver  up  to  justice,  per- 
sons charged  with  the  crime  of  murder,  assault  with 
intent  to  murder,  piracy,  arson,  robbery,  or  forgery, 
upon  sufficient  proof  of  their  criminality. 

Art.  11.  Limits  article  8 to  a period  of  five  years 
and  article  10  to  continue  only  till  one  or  the  other 
party  shall  signify  a desire  to  terminate  it,  and  no  lon- 
ger. 

Art.  12.  Ratifications  to  be  exchanged  in  London 
within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  treaty. 
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Besides  the  treaty,  an  interesting  official  corres- 
pondence was  entered  into  upon  the  subjects, 

1st.  Of  the  interference  of  the  colonial  authorities 
of  the  Eritish  West  India  Islands  with  American  mer- 
chant vessels  driven  by  stress  of  weather,  or  carried 
by  violence,  into  the  ports  of  these  colonies. 
i>d.  On  the  subject  of  the  Caroline — and 
3d.  On  the  subject  of  impressment; — but  except 
that  a sort  of  apology,  and  plea  of  necessity  is  made 
for  the  burning  of  the  Caroline,  with  an  expression 
of  regard  for  the  sacredness  of  our  neutral  rights, 
— nothing  is  settled  upon  these  points,  and  the 
president  is  understood  to  declare  in  his  message 
accompanying  the  treaty,  that  he  does  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  urge  the  consideration  of  those  matters 
further. 

THE  VOTE  ON  THE  TARIFF  BILL.  We 
find  in  the  Clipper  the  following  statement  showing 
the  vote  on  the  tariff  bill  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives on  Monday  last,  both  in  relation  to  parties  and 
states.  Van  Burenites  are  inserted  in  italics  and  whigs 
in  Roman. 

Maine.  Affirmative — Allen,  Fessenden,  B.  Ran- 
dall. Negative — Clifford,  Littlefield;  three  absent,  2 

V.  B.  1 W. 

Vermont.  Af.— H.  Everett,  Hall,  Mattocks,  Slade, 

A.  Young. 

N.  Hampshire.  Neg. — Atherton,  Burke,  Reding, 
Shaw — 1 V.  B.  absent. 

Massachusetts.  Af.— Baker,  Briggs,  Burnall,  Bor- 
den, Calhoun,  Hudson,  Saltonstall,  Appleton,  Cush- 
ing, Parmenler.  Neg. — John.  Q.  Adams. 

R.  Island.  Af. — Cranson,  Tillinghast. 
Connecticut.  Af. — Boardman,  Brockway,  Osburn, 
T.  Smith,  Trumbull,  T.  W.  Williams. 

New  York.  Af. — Birdseye,  A.  Babcock,  Barnard, 
Blair,  Childs,  Chittenden,  J.  C.  Clark,  Fillmore, 
Granger,  Hunt,  Maynard,  Morgan,  Tomlinson,  Van 
Rensellaer,  R.  D.  Davis,  Ferns,  Gordon,  Houk,  R. 
McClelland,  Riggs,  Sanford,  Van  Buren,  Ward. — 
Neg. — A.  L.  Foster,  Linn,  Clinton,  Doig,  Egbert, 
J.  G.  Flcyd,  McKecn,  Roosevelt,  Wood — absent  2 W. 
5 V.  B. 

New  Jersey.  Af. — Aycrigg,  Ilalsted,  Maxwell, 
Randolph,  Stratton,  Yorke. 

Pennsylvania.  Af. — Jer.  Browne,  James  Cooper, 
John  Edwards,  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  James,  Irvin,  W.  W. 
Irwin,  McKennan,  Tolland,  J.  M.  Russell,  Ramsay, 
Beeson,  Bidlack,  Charles  Brown,  Gerry,  Gustine,  C.  J. 
Ingersoll,  Kehn,  Jfewhard,  Plummer,  Read — absent  3 

W.  4 V.  B. 

Delaware.  Af. — Rodney. 

Maryland.  Af. — J.  P.  Kennedy,  Pearce,  A.  Ran- 
dall, Sobers.  Neg. — W.  Cost  Johnson,  Mason,  J.  W. 
Williams — absent  1 W. 

North  Carolina.  Neg. — Deberry,  Graham,  Ray- 
ner,  Sheppard,  Washington,  Arrington,  G.  W.  Cald- 
well, Darnell, McKay,  Saunders — absent  2 W. — dead  1. 

Virginia.  Af. — Barton,  Taliaferro,  Powell.  Neg. 
— Botts,  Goggin,  Summers,  Carey,  Coles,  Gilmer,  W. 

O.  Goode , Hams,  Hays,  Hopkins,  Hunter,  Hubbard,  J. 
W.  Jones, Mallory,  Steenrod,  Win.  Smith,  Wise — absent 

1 W. 

South  Carolina.  Neg. — P.  C.  Caldwell,  John  Camp- 
bell, J.  E.  Holmes,  Rliett,  Rogers,  Sumpter—  absent  1 W. 

2 V.  B. 

Georgia.  Neg. — J.  F.  Foster,  Gamble,  Haber- 
sham, King,  Warren,  Black,  M.  A.  Cooper,  Colquit — 
absent  1 W. 

Alabama.  Neg. — Lewis,  Houston,  Payne,  Shields — 
absent  1 V.  B. 

Mississippi.  Neg. — Gioyn,  J.  Thompson. 
Louisiana.  Af. — John  Moore,  E.  D.  White.  Neg. 
. — Dawson. 

Arkansas.  Neg. — E.  Cross. 

Tennessee.  Af. — J.  L.  Williams.  Neg.— Arnold, 
M.  Brown,  T.  J.  Campbell,  W.  B.  Campbell,  Caru- 
thers,  Gentry,  C.  H.  Williams,  A.  V.  Brown,  Cave 
Johnson,  A.  McClelland,  Turney,  Waterson. 

Kentucky.  Af.— L.  W.  Andrews,  G.  Davis,  T.  F. 
Marshall,  Pope.  Neg.— Greene,  Owsley,  Sprigg,  J. 

B.  Thompson,  Triplett,  Underwood,  Boyd,  W.  0. 
Butler — White,  (speaker),  did  not  vote. 

Michigan.  Af. — Howard. 

Ohio.  Af. — S.  J.  Andrews,  Cowan,  Giddings, 

P.  G.  Goode,  S.  Mason,  Morris,  Morrow,  Ridga- 
way,  Wm.  Russell.  Neg. — Mathiot,  Deane,  Doan, 
John  Hastings,  Malthews,  Medill,  Weller — absent  2 W. 

1V.B. 

Indiana.  Af. — R.  W.  Thompson,  Wallace,  Proffit. 
Neg. — Cravens,  Lane,  A.  Kennedy — absent  1 W. 

Illinois.  Af. — John  J.  Stuart.  Neg. — Casey,  John 
Reynolds. 

Missouri.  Neg. — J.  C.  Edwards,  Miller. 

Mr.  Mitchell  voted  in  the  negative;  but  we  do  not 
know  either  his  politics,  or  the  state  he  represents. 
i Result.  Affirmative,  whigs  85,  Van  Bureu  20. — 
Negative,  whigs  34,  Van  Buren  68;  uncertain  1. 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  steamer  Britania  left  Liverpool  on  the  4th, 
reached  Halifax  the  17th  and  Boston  on  the  19th  inst. 
bringing  86  passengers  to  Halifax  where  she  landed 
22  and  took  in  15  for  Boston.  Business  has  some- 
what revived  in  England,  owing  in  part,  on  doubt,  to 
the  encouragement  which  the  condition  of  our  reve- 
nue laws  at  this  moment  holds  out  for  shipments  to 
this  country.  They  will  profit  by  the  process  that 
impoverishes  us.  All  that  we  lose,  will  be  clear  gain 
to  foreigners. 

The  cotton  market  had  exhibited  activity  for  the 
preceding  fortnight.  Daily  sales  averaging  from  5 
to  8,000  bales.  Lower  quality  American  had  ad- 
vanced fully  |d.  per  lb.  See  Chronicle  page. 

Some  attempts  had  been  made  by  the  liberal  party 
to  introduce  favorable  modifications  of  the  corn  laws, 
but  they  uniformly  fail.  There  is  no  quibble  about 
protection  there. 

The  bonded  corn  bill  passed  the  house  of  com- 
mons on  the  28th  ult.  A proposition  to  permit  the 
grinding  of  grain  in  bond,  has  been  made  in  parlia- 
ment, which  if  carried,  may  effect  our  millers  very 
seriously. 

It  was  expected  that  the  queen  would  prorogue  par- 
liament in  person  on  the  17th. 

The  news  received  from  the  United  States  on  the 
28th  ult.  by  the  Caledonia,  indicating  some  serious 
difficulty  in  adjusting  the  boundary  line,  had  an  un- 
favorable effect  upon  the  money  market,  and  de- 
pressed consols  for  a short  time,  but  they  soon  ralli- 
ed. 

The  London  money  market  evinced  strong  evidence 
of  improvement.  The  transactions  had  been  on  a 
more  extensive  scale  than  for  some  time  previous, 
and  capitalists  evinced  a greater  desire  to  invest  mo- 
ney. The  arrival  in  London  of  an  accredited  agent 
from  the  United  States  government,  for  the  purpose 
of  contracting  a loan  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars 
was  not  much  liked;  and  it  was  confidently  asserted 
in  well  informed  quarters,  that  he  would  wholly  fail 
in  the  object  of  his  mission.  The  press  have  treated 
the  gentleman  very  unceremoniously. 

Harvest.  Though  there  were  some  complaints 
of  drought  in  portions  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
the  south  of  France,  yet,  generally,  the  harvests  ap- 
pear to  have  been  very  favorable  throughout  Europe; 
and  it  is  said,  that  the  aggregate  of  the  crops  will  far 
exceed  that  of  any  previous  year  within  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants. 

The  commercial  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal  has  been  finally  arranged,  and  upon  terms 
highly  advantageous  to  each. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Birmingham,  Staffordshire, 
and  other  parts  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  there 
have  been  some  rather  serious  outbreaks,  which  have 
required  the  greatest  energy  and  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  magistracy  to  suppress.  The  latest  accounts 
from  the  revolutionary  districts,  however,  inform  us 
that  matters  were  resuming  their  wonted  quiet,  and 
the  men  and  masters  were  coming  to  terms. 

FRANCE. 

The  sessions  were  opened  on  the  26th  by  the  king 
in  person.  He  was  so  much  affected  during  the  deli- 
very of  his  speech  on  recurring  to  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  as  to  be  unable  for  some  time  to 
proceed,  repeated  cheers  and  profound  sympathy  re- 
inspired him — he  resumed,  again  faltered,  and  again 
was  loudly  cheered.  He  simply  proposed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  regency  for  their  present  consideration, 
deferring  all  other  subjects.  The  replies  of  the 
chambers  breathed  condolence  and  sentiments  of  at- 
tachment. 

It  is  understood  that  the  duke  de  Nemours  will  be 
regent  of  France. 

Great  fears  were  entertained  that  the  ministry 
would  be  left  in  a minority  on  the  final  adjustment 
of  the  various  parties.  A vote  was  taken  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies  in  a case  of  contested  election 
which  resulted  against  ministers.  The  vote  being 
185  for  the  conservative  deputy,  205  for  adjourning 
the  subject.  The  trial  of  party  strength  was  to  be 
made  on  choosing  presiding  officers. 

The  ceremony  of  removing  the  body  of  the  deceas- 
ed duke  of  Orleans  from  Neuilly  to  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  took  place  on  Saturday  the  30th  July. 
Nearly  the  whole  population  of  Paris  and  of  the  re- 
gion around  assembled  to  witness  the  procession — the 
number  estimated  at  half  a million!  The  remains 
laying  in  state  for  three  days,  were  visited  by  from 
fifty  to  sixty  thousand  each  day. 

A dispute  arose  between  M.  Laffitte  and  the  Mar- 
shal Soult  at  Neuilly  at  forming  the  funeral.  M.  La- 
filte,  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  right  of 
seniority,  demanded  to  occupy  the  place  of  honor  in 
holding  the  cords  of  the  pall.  Marshal  Soult  and 
other  ministers  repudiated  this  claim,  on  the  ground 


that  the  chamber  of  deputies  not  being  constituted, 
no  place  had  allocated  for  its  temporary  president. — 
This  quarrel  of  etiquette  was  finally  adjusted  by  put- 
ting eight  cords  to  the  pall,  and  giving  one  on  each 
side  in  equal  rank  to  be  borne  by  the  president  of  the 
chambers  of  peers  and  deputies. 

SPAIN. 

Shipping.  The  Havana  government  journal  of 
the  30th  July,  contains  a law  of  the  Spanish  cortes, 
which  lorbids  under  heavy  penalties,  any  vessel  to 
carry  the  Spanish  flag,  which  shall  not  be  Spanish 
built.  It  provides,  however,  that  vessels  of  over  400 
tons  may  become  naturalized  on  certain  conditions. 

The  Christinos  at  Madrid  are  still  active  against 
the  regent.  It  is  understood  that  the  cortes  will  be 
dissolved  and  a new  one  elected  about  the  month  of 
November.  The  Madrid  Gazette  published  the  law 
sanctioned  by  the  regent,  fixing  the  amount  of  the 
Spanish  active  army  at  90,000  men,  and  the  army  of 
reserve  at  40,000. 

BELGIUM. 

The  treaty  of  commerce  between  Belgium  and 
France  has  been  concluded.  Belgian  linen  is  to  be 
admitted  into  France  on  the  same  terms  as  before, 
whilst  that  of  England  is  not  to  be  imported  into 
Belgium  excepting  on  the  payment  of  the  duties  de- 
manded by  the  French  tariff.  Belgium  is  to  reduce 
the  duties  on  French  wines  one-third,  whilst  an  al- 
teration is  to  take  place  in  the  navigation  act,  which 
will  give  to  French  salt  an  advantage  over  that  pro- 
duced or  manufactured  in  England.  The  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty  is  very  unpopular  in  England,  and 
the  feeling  generally  is  in  favor  of  retaliatory  mea- 
sures being  adopted,  by  the  increase  of  duty  on 
French  produce,  particularly  on  wine  and  brandy, 
or  what  would  be  tantamount  to  the  same  thing,  a 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  similar  products  from  other 
countries. 

CHINA,  AFFGHANISTAN  AND  INDIA. 

The  Berenice,  with  the  Bombay  mail  of  the  18th 
of  June,  arrived  at  Suez  on  the  18th  ult.  Her  mail 
reached  Alexandria  on  the  22d,  Malta  on  the  27th, 
and  Marseilles  on  the  31st.  China  news  to  the  12th 
of  April,  and  Singapore  journals  to  the  5th  of  May, 
have  been  received.  The  telegraphic  despatches 
reached  London  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  instant. 

The  Liverpool  “News  Letter”  of  the  4th  inst.  says: 
“The  main  features  of  the  intelligence  from  China, 
Affghanistan,  and  India,  the  details  of  which  we 
shall  publish  at  length  to-morrow,  are  of  a chequer- 
ed kind.  In  China  the  war  appears  to  be  about  to 
terminate,  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  obvious  a war 
with  such  a people  must  eventually  terminate,  in 
their  submission  to  equitable  terms  of  peace — such 
as  it  became  a nation  like  the  British  to  demand,  be- 
cause she  possessed  ample  means  to  enforce  them. 
The  news  from  India  indicates  a state  of  things  but 
illy  calculated  to  allay  the  apprehensions  which  re- 
cent events  have  so  painfully  excited.  In  Scinde 
there  are  movements  which,  if  not  decidedly  hostile, 
will  require  constant  vigilance  to  guard  against  their 
becoming  the  cause  and  aids  of  war.  In  Aflghanis- 
tan  the  enemy  has  shewn  himself  in  increased  strength, 
and  with  considerable  less  of  a disposition  to  suc- 
comb  to  the  British  force  which  is  at  present  in  the 
Affghan  territory.” 

It  was  said  that  Yang,  an  imperial  commissioner, 
was  en  route  to  offer  $40,000,000  as  compensation  to 
the  British  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  sur- 
rendered opium,  also  the  cession  of  Hong  Kong,  as 
the  price  of  peace.  The  Chinese  had  already  com- 
menced removing  the  ruins  and  rubbish  preparatory 
to  rebuilding  the  Bogue  forts.  Some  fighting  had 
taken  place  at  Ningpo,  in  which  1,100  British  routed 
6,000  Chinese  with  the  loss  of  from  500  to  700  slain. 
They  had  three  killed  and  40  wounded. 

The  Agra  Ukbaroi  June  4th  says  that  it  was  re- 
ported that  an  army  of  observation  would  be  assem- 
bled at  Allahabad  in  the  ensuing  cold  season. 

Among  the  items  of  intelligence  which  have  reach- 
ed us  from  Scinde,  and  which  may  be  depended  on 
as  authentic,  are  an  announcement  that  a large  army, 
said  to  be  25,000  strong,  is  advancing  from  Mushed 
to  Herat,  and  that  very  suspicious  conferences  are  be- 
ing held  at  Hyderabad  between  the  Ameers  and 
others,  requiringthe  most  vigilant  attention  of  major 
Outram. 

The  Seiks  are  said  to  be  in  force  on  the  Muree 
territory  without  their  object  being  understood. 

We  have  news  from  Jellalabad  to  the  29th  of  May. 
Akbar  Khan  had  demanded  10,000  rupees  for  Gen. 
Elphinstone’s  remains.  The  Delhi  Gazette  of  the 
14th  of  May  mentions  that  they  had  been  interred, 
on  the  30th  of  April,  within  the  walls  of  Jellalabad. 
Akbar  Khan  claims  that  Dost  Mohamed  be  sent  back, 
and  that  we  evacuate  the  country,  leaving  an  agent 
at  Cabul  in  exchange  for  the  English  captives.  The 
army,  it  was  thought,  would  not  leave  the  place  un- 
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til  they  moved  to  Cabul,  there  to  meet  Gen.  Nott 
from  Cardahar.  The  Khyber  Pass  was  being  reoc- 
cupied by  the  Afreenes,  and  the  whole  road  to  Cabul 
stockaded  and  defended  by  all  the  obstruction  the 
enemy  could  oppose.  Captain  Mackenzie  had  re- 
turned to  Jellalabad  on  the  9th  of  May  from  Lugh- 
man,  with  terms  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners. 

A letter  from  Saugor  of  the  26th  of  May  an- 
nounces the  Boondelahs  to  have  fled  into  the  terri- 
tory of  Scindia. 

Everything  remains  in  statu  quo.  Half  the  Canda- 
har  force  had  moved  out  to  reinforce  Kelat  i Gliil- 
zie,  and  make  a demonstration  on  Ghuznie. 

General  England  crossed  the  Kojuck  Kolliul  on 
the  2d  of  May,  with  the  loss  of  only  four  men  wound- 
ed. 

Instructions  had  been  given  on  the  14th  of  May 
from  the  adjutant  general's  oflice  to  withdraw  the 
troops  serving  west  of  the  Indus  within  the  British 
provinces. 

MEXICO  AND  TEXAS. 

Information  from  both  Galveston  and  Metamoras 
indicate  that  Gen.  Reis  is  about  to  attempt  the  inva- 
sion of  Texas,  having  4,000  troops  under  bis  com- 
mand. It  is  reported  that  Santa  Anna  had  issued  or- 
ders to  take  no  prisoners.  The  Texians  are  on  the 
alert,  and  energetic  measures  are  in  progress  to  meet 
the  invaders. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 

BY  AND  WITH  THE  ADVICE  AX'D  CONSENT  OF  THE  SENATE. 

W.  H.  Simmons,  register  of  the  land  oflice  at  St. 
Augustine,  Florida,  re-appointed. 


NEW  FORK  CUSTOM  HOUSE.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  aggregate  of  transactions  at  the  New  York 
custom  house  for  the  month  of  July  past: 

Cash  duties  received  $230,000  00 

Receipts  of  cash  from  bonds  906,687  35 

Debentures  issued  64,000  00 

Debentures  paid  80,000  00 


THE  ARMY. 

We  learn  from  the  St.  Louis  Republican  that  Col. 
Kearney,  of  the  first  regiment  of  dragoons,  who  has 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  this  division  of  the 
United  States  army,  arrived  in  that  city  on  the  8th 
insl.  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  to  enter  upon  his  duties. 
His  head  quarters  are  at  Jefferson  barracks. 

Captain  James  Green,  of  the  2d  regiment  United 
States  artillery,  died  at  Fort  Columbus,  N.  Y.  harbor, 
on  the  17th  inst. 

Florida.  Extract  of  a letter  from  Brigadier 
General  Worth,  dated  “Cedar  Keys,  Aug.  12,  says: 
“I  have  now  to  report  the  thorough  pacification  of 
this  territory.  Holacto  Emethlach.e,  (Bowlegs,)  ac- 
companied by  two  noted  sub-chiefs,  representing  the 
southern  Indians,  met  me  at  Tampa  on  the  5th  inst., 
and,  in  their  behalf,  gladly  accept  the  concession  re- 
ported in  my  despatch  of  the  24th  ultimo.  Coming 
with  me  to  this  place,  they  proceeded  in  search  of 
the  Creeks,  and  returned  on  the  10th  with  Octiarli , 
Tiger  Tail,  and  others,  representing  those  people. 
The  former  are  to  pass  within  the  designated  limits 
immediately;  the  latter  as  soon  as  they  can  be  col- 
lected. Some  have  already  crossed  the  Suwanee, 
and  the  whole  will  have  done  so  in  ten  or  twelve 
days.  Many  have  already  signified  a wish  to  be 
sent  to  their  friends  in  the  west.  Tiger  Tail,  par- 
ticularly, is  urgent  to  go  immediately,  but  I have  re- 
presented the  importance  to  himself  to  take  a re- 
spectable band  with  him.” 

H'd  q'rs  military  department,  No.  9.  ) 
Cedar  Keys,  Aug.  14,  1842.  ) 

ORDER NO.  28. 

I.  It  is  hereby  announced  that  hostilities  with  the 
Indians  within  this  territory  have  ceased.  Measures 
are  taken  to  pass  the  few  remaining  within  certain 
limits — those  in  the  far  south  immediately,  those 
west  of  the  Suwannee  in  a few  days,  who,  mean- 
time there  is  every  reasonable  assurance,  will  con- 
duct inoffensively  if  unmolested  in  their  haunts.  The 
•lands  thus  temporarily  assigned  as  their  planting  and 
hunting  grounds  are  within  the  following  boundaries, 
to  wit:  From  the  mouth  of  Talakehopko,  or  Pease 
Creek,  up  the  left  bank  of  that  stream  to  the  fork  uf 
the  southern  branch,  and  following  that  branch  to 
the  head  of  or  northern  edge  of  Lake  Istokpoga; 
thence  down  the  eastern  margin  of  that  lake  to  the 
stream  which  empties  from  it  into  the  Kissimmee 
river,  following  the  left  bank  of  said  stream  and  ri- 
ver to  where  the  latter  empties  into  Lake  Okee-cho- 
bee;  thence  due  south  through  said  lake  and  the  Ever- 
glades to  Shark  river,  following  the  right  bank  of 
that  river  to  ’he  Gulf;  thence  along  the  Gulf  shore 
(excluding  all  islands  between  Punta  Rassa  and  the 
head  of  Charlotte  Harbor)  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


The  foregoing  arrangments  are  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  of  the  president  of  the  U.  States. 

II.  With  a view  to  eoonomy  and  convenience 
of  supply,  that  portion  of  the  3d  infantry  and  2d 
dragoons  now  widely  detached  in  the  western  dis- 
trict, will  concentrate  upon  Fort  Stansbury;  that 
portion  of  the  8th  along  the  Georgia  border,  and 
south  to  the  Micanopy  road,  upon  Pilalka.  Compa- 
nies posted  in  unhealthy  positions  to  be  withdrawn 
immediately — others,  when  the  subsistence  stores  at 
each  station  shall  be  reduced  to  within  the  means  of 
transport  present. 

III.  The  companies  of  the  4th,  will  remain  as  at 
present  disposed,  except  company  F,  which  will 
take  post  at  Micanopy. 

IV.  Lieut,  colonel  Hunt,  deputy  quartermaster 
general,  will  make  corresponding  reductions  in  the 
means  of  transport,  and  other  sources  of  expendi- 
ture, thereby  rendered  unnecessary. 

By  order  of  col.  Worth. 

S.  COOPER,  ass' l a d't  gen. 

THE  NAVY. 

Commodore  Lavallette  has  assumed  the  command 
of  the  navy  yard  at  Pensacola. 

Commodore  Barron  is  recovering  from  a severe  in- 
disposition. 

The  United  States  frigate  Constellation,  and  sloop 
of  war  Boston,  arrived  at  Macao,  March  23,  from 
Singapore.  The  Boston  as  has  before  been  reported 
sailed  from  Macao  about  the  30th,  for  Manilla. 

The  United  States  steam  frigate  Missouri,  Capt. 
Newton,  of  the  home  squadron,  sailed  from  New 
York  on  the  17th  on  a cruize  along  shore.  She  will 
visit  most  of  the  ports  of  the  northeastern  coast  of  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States,  frigate  Columbia,  from  New 
York  for  Rio  Janeiro,  was  spoken,  3d  inst.  lat.  33  30, 
Ion.  55. 

Apprentices.  An  order  has  been  sent  from  the  navy 
department  to  New  York,  directing  that  no  more  ap- 
prentices be  shipped  for  the  present. 

The  United  States  ship  Vincennes,  the  flag  ship  of 
the  exploring  expedition,  is  undergoing  repairs,  her 
timbers  having  met  with  rough  usage  amid  the  storms 
of  the  Pacific. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  there  is  a 120 
gun  ship  on  Lake  Ontario  called  the  New  Orleans. 
The  vessel  is  now  lying  under  cover  at  Sackett’s 
harbor,  hut  we  believe  was  never  launched. 

The  trial  of  Lieutenant  Wilkes  is  now  going  on 
before  the  court  martial  at  New  York.  We  have 
read  most  of  the  charges  and  specifications,  and  if 
they  are  substantiated,  the  lieutenant  will  be  placed 
in  a tight  place. 

Navy  bill  for  1842.  The  bill  provides,  1st.  That 
till  otherwise  ordered  by  congress  the  officers  of  the 
navy  shall  not  be  increased  beyond  the  number  m 
the  respective  grades  that  were  in  the  service  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  1842,  nor  shall  there  be  any 
further  appointment  of  midshipmen  until  the  num- 
ber in  the  service  be  reduced  to  the  number  that 
were  in  service  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1841, 
beyond  which  they  shall  not  be  increased  until  the 
further  order  of  congress.  The  amount  appropriat- 
ed for  the  pay  of  the  above  is  $1,335,000 

2d.  For  superintend’ts  contractors,  &.c.  78,420 

3d.  Provisions,  720,000 

4th.  Medicine  and  attendance  on  sick,  30,000 
■5th.  Increase  of  navy,  wear  and  tear  of 

vessels,  &c.  2,000,000 

6th.  Ordinance  & stores  on  the  N.  Lakes,  59,097 
7th.  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  navy  yard  (re- 
pairs, &c.)  47,425 

8th.  Charlestown  N.  Yard  (repairs,  &c.)  29,000 

9th.  For  improvement  and  necessary  repaii-3  of 
the  riavy  yard  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  dollars: — 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  or  any  former  appro- 
priation to  that  object  shall  be  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  a dry  dock  at  Brooklyn,  except  in  pay- 
ment for  materials  previously  contracted  for  arid  yet 
to  be  delivered,  until  a suitable  place  shall  be  select- 
ed in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  the  title  to  the 
land  obtained,  and  a plan  and  estimate  of  the  cost 
made,  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  and  approved  by  him  and  the  president;  And 
provided,  also,  That  the  secretary  of  the  navy  may, 
in  his  discretion,  apply  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  the  amount  hereby  appropriated, 
and  any  balance  of  former  appropriations  for  the 
construction  of  a dry  dock  at  Brooklyn,  N.  York,  to 
the  construction  of  a floating  dock  at  the  same  place; 
and  if  any  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  ex- 
pended upon  the  construction  of  a floating  dock,  as 
hereby  authorized,  the  construction  of  the  dry  dock 
shall  be  suspended  until  the  further  order  of  con 
gress.  129,100 


10.  Navy  yard  at  Philadelphia,  1,600 

11.  Navy  yard  at  Washington,  15,300 

12.  Navy  yard  at  Gosport,  56,800 

13.  Navy  yard  at  Pensacola,  35,300 

14.  Repairs  of  hospital  at  Charlestown,  3,960 

15.  do.  do.  at  Brooklyn,  15,000 

16.  do.  do.  at  Norfolk,  13,750 

17.  do.  do.  at  Pensacola,  2,000 

18.  Philadelphia  naval  asylum,  1,300 

19.  Miscellaneous  expenses  of  all  sorts,  450,000 

20.  Contingent  expenses  3,000 

21.  Charter  of  steamboats  Splendid 

and  Clarion,  in  1842,  4,345 

22.  Suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  10,543 

23.  Transportation  of  articles  by  ex- 
ploring expedition,  20,000 


24. 

25. 


26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 


30. 

31. 

32. 


MARINE  CORrS. 


Pay  and  subsistence  of  officers,  &c. 
serving  on  shore, 

Pensions  for  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers, servants,  &c.  on  shore, 
Clothing, 

Fuel, 

Rent  and  repairs  of  barracks, 
Transportation  of  officers,  &c.  and 
recruiting, 

Medicines,  hospital  expenses,  and 
stores, 

Military  stores,  expepses  of  arse- 
nals, &c. 

Contingent  expenses  of  all  kinds, 


183,381  00 


45,054  99 
43,662  50 
16,274  12 
6,000  00 

8,000  00 

4,140  00 

2,800  00 
17,980  00 


6,359,002  33 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

It  having  been  fully  ascertained  that  T.  W.  Dorr 
was  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  Gov.  King  dis- 
patched a messenger  with  an  official  requisition  for 
him  as  a fugitive  from  justice.  Gov.  Hubbard  per- 
emptorily refused  to  deliver  him  up,  and  stated  that 
he  would  hereafter,  “in  a letter  to  Samuel  W.  King, 
acting  governor  of  Rhode  Island,”  assign  his  reasons 
for  the  refusal. 

MARYLAND. 

Payment.  The  treasurer  of  Maryland  has  paid 
$100,000  of  the  167,000  loaned  by  the  Chesapeake 
bank  to  the  state. 

Whig  state  convention.  The  convention  met  at 
Baltimore,  on  the  24th  inst.  The  delegations  gene- 
rally attended  from  the  counties. 

Win.  Price,  esq.  of  Washington  county,  president; 
George  Howard,  of  Anne  Arundel  county,  James  Mas- 
sey, esq.  of  Queen  Anne’s,  and  John  Dennis,  esq.  of 
Somerset,  vice  presidents;  John  L.  Carey,  esq.  of  Bal- 
timore, and  James  B.  Ricaud,  esq.  of  Kent  county, 
secretaries. 

The  convention  proceeded  to  nominate  a candidate 
to  be  supported  for  the  presidency  in  1844.  Gov. 
Howard  named  Henry  Ci.ay,  of  Kentucky.  A spon- 
taneous burst  of  applause  indicated  the  result.  No 
other  name  was  mentioned  The  nomination  was 
announced  as  unanimous,  and  three  hearty  and  long 
continued  cheers  ratified  the  nomination. 

A proposition  relative  to  nominating  a candidate 
for  the  vice  presidency,  occasioned  some  debate,  but 
was  finally  laid  upon  the  table. 

A committee  of  one  from  each  delegation,  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  Mary- 
land,— which  address  was  subsequently  reported  by 
John  L..  Carey,  esq.  chairman,  and  being  read,  was 
unanimously  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  printed  for 
distribution. 

On  motion  of  Gov.  Sprigg,  a resolution  was  adopted 
recommending  that  100  guns  be  fired  at  Baltimore, 
in  honor  of  the  nomination  of  Henry  Clay. 

The  president  of  the  convention  was  invested  with 
power  to  appoint  thirteen  gentlemen  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore  to  act  as  a state  central  committee;  after 
which  the  convention  closed  its  session. 


OHIO. 

The  extra  session — apportionment  bill.  Tho 
legislature  met  in  extra  session  on  the  23d  July  for 
the  purpose  of  districting  the  state  for  representa- 
tives to  congress  under  the  new  apportionment  bill. 
The  house  failed  to  agree  upon  a bill. 

On  the  9tb  August  the  senate  passed  an  apportion, 
merit  bill  by  the  following  vote,  and  sent  it  to  the 
house  for  concurrence: 

Ayes — Messrs.  Barnett,  Carpenter,  Crowell,  De- 
wey, Ford,  Foos,  Godinan,  Henderson,  Hostetter, 
Nash,  Root,  Still,  Spangler,  Stanton,  Thorpas,  Van 
Vorlies,  Wade,  Waddle — 18. 

Nays — Messrs.  Aten, "Bartley,  Clark,  Goodin,  Har- 
ris, Hazlctine,  Holmes,  Latham,  Leopard,  Mitchell, 
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McConnell,  Ream,  Ritchey,  Robins,  Taylor,  Wal- 
ton, and  Speaker — 17. 

Two  Van  Buren  men  voting  with  the  whigs  for 
the  bill. 

This  bill  was  immediately  rejected  by  the  house, 
and  a different  bill  was  under  consideration,  when 
all  proceedings  were  arrested  by  the  resignation  of 
the  whig  members  of  both  branches,  leaving  them 
without  the  constitutional  quorum  to  transact  busi- 
ness. In  that  state  two-thirds  are  required  to  con- 
stitute a quorum — a provision  which  in  the  nature  of 
things  we  apprehend  will  be  found  exceedingly  con- 
venient. 

The  following  account  of  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings of  the  two  houses  we  extract  from  the  Ohio 
Statesman: 

Ohio  Legislature. 

Friday,  August  12,  1842. 

SENATE. 

The  senate  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  the 
roll  being  called,  Messrs.  Barnett,  Carpenter,  Crow- 
ell, Ford,  Foos,  Henderson,  Perkins,  Root,  Sill,  Stan- 
ton, Van  Vorhes,  Wade,  and  Waddle,  were  found 
absent. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bartley,  the  sergeant-at-arms 
was  despatched  with  the  warrant  of  the  speaker,  for 
the  absentees,  and  which  was  returned  to  the  spea- 
ker, who  rose,  and  amid  the  breathless  silence  of  the 
senate,  said: 

Gentlemen  of  the  senate:  From  circumstances 
with  which  you  are  all  familiar,  this  body  is  left 
without  a constitutional  quorum.  The  power  of  this 
body  to  perform  its  legislative  functions  is  at  an  end: 
without  commenting  upon  the  revolutionary  act  that 
has  placed  us  in  this  situation,  the  question  may  well 
be  asked,  what  can  we  do?  Can  we  adjourn  without 
day?  The  constitution  of  Ohio  provides  that  neither 
house  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  ad- 
journ for  more  than  two  days.  How  are  we  to  pro- 
cure the  consent  of  the  other  branch  to  adjourn 
without  day?  It  cannot  be  done.  We  cannot  inter- 
change communications;  we  cannot  send  or  receive 
messages,  for  we  are  without  a quorum. 

The  constitution  also  provides  that,  “in  case  of 
disagreement  between  the  two  houses,  with  respect 
to  the  time  of  adjournment,  the  governor  shall  have 
power  to  adjourn  the  general  assembly,”  &c.  But 
there  is,  and  can  be,  no  disagreement  between  the 
two  houses  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjourn- 
ment, for  we  can  have  no  official  communication  with 
each  other.  The  governor  cannot,  then,  interfere  and 
adjourn  this  general  assembly. 

The  constitution  further  provides,  that  “two- 
thirds  of  each  house  shall  constitute  a quorum  to  do 
business,  but  a smaller  number  may  adjourn  from 
day  to  day,  and  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  mem- 
bers.” 

On  its  appearing  this  morning,  that  a quorum  was 
not  present,  a motion  was  made,  and  carried,  that  the 
absent  members  be  sent  for.  A writ  was  accord- 
ingly issued  by  the  speaker  to  the  sergeant-at-arms 
of  this  body,  directing  him  to  bring  the  bodies  of 
the  absent  senators  into  the  senate  chamber.  The 
returns  of  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  this  writ  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

“I  have  read  this  warrant  to  the  within  named 
Jospeh  Barnett,  James  S.  Carpenter,  John  Crowell, 
Seabury  Ford,  James  Henderson,  Joseph  hi.  Root, 
Benjamin  Stanton,  Abraham  Van  Vorhes,  Benj.  F, 
Wade,  and  Alexander  Waddle,  and  commanded  their 
immediate  attendance  in  the  senate  chamber,  and 
which  they  all  refused  to  obey,  by  declaring  they 
were  no  longer  senators. 

“Griffith  Foos  and  E.  S.  Sill  cannot  be  found. 
“Under  existing  circumstances,  I cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  compel  the  attendance  of  the  members  upon 
whom  I have  served  this  warrant,  without  an  ap- 
plication to  the  governor  to  call  out  the  aid  of  the 
military  force. 

“GEORGE  KNUPP. 

“Sergeant-at-arms  of  the  senate  of  Ohio.” 
From  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  attendance  of  these 
senators  in  this  chamber  cannot  be  obtained  by  pea- 
ceable means. 

Besides  I would  refer  to  a proceeding  that  was 
witnessed  by  the  most  of  you  this  morning,  and  which 
could  not  but  have  caused  every  senator’s  regret  who 
witnessed  it.  The  general  assembly  of  this  state, 
sitting  in  Chillicothe,  selected  this  place  as  a proper 
one  for  the  legislature  to  hold  its  meeting  at.  It  was 
done  under  the  impression  that  the  legislative  func- 
tions of  the  general  assembly  could  be  here  conduct- 
ed in  peace,  and  without  interruption.  Whether 

this  has  been  accomplished,  is  a matter  of  doubt. 

An  officer  of  this  general  assembly,  in  the  discharge 
of  an  order  properly  directed  to  him,  has  been  in- 
sulted by  a mob  in  the  capitol  of  Ohio,  while  some 
of  the  citizens  of  this  place  gave  apparent  counte- 
nance to  the  disorderly  proceeding.  If  the  legiti- 
mate functions  of  either  branch  cannot  be  carried 


on  in  this  place,  withput  being  disturbed  by  mobs,  or 
if  the  legitimate  orders  of  either  branch  directed  to 
the  proper  officer,  cannot  be  executed  without  the 
officer  being  insulted  and  assailed  by  a mob,  it  is 
then  high  time  to  inquire  whether  another  place 
should  not  be  selected  for  the  seat  of  government. — 
This  will  have  to  be  determined  by  a future  legisla- 
ture. 

There  is,  then,  no  alternative  left,  but  for  each 
member  to  adjourn  himself,  without  form  or  ceremo- 
ny, if  he  see  proper  to  do  so. 

This  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  appears  to  me  that 
we  can  be  separated  as  a body  under  existing  circum- 
stances. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

There  not  being  a quorum  present,  the  roll  was 
called,  when  it  appeared  that  all  the  whig  members 
were  absent  except  Mr.  Perkins. 

Mr.  McNulty  moved  that  the  sergeant-at-arms  be 
despatched  after  absentees,  which  was  agreed  to. — 
After  being  absent  a short  time,  the  sergeant-at-arms 
made  his  return  that  he  had  notified  Messrs.  Bliss, 
Chenowith,  Converse,  Cooke,  Fuller,  Gregory,  Kel- 
ley, of  Cuyahoga,  Lawrence,  Powell,  Scott,  Smith, 
of  Montgomery,  Taylor,  Updegraff,  and  Wheeler, 
that  their  attendance  was  required  in  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
state  of  Ohio,  and  that  said  members  refused  to  at- 
tend. 

Mr.  McNulty  moved  that  the  speaker  issue  his 
warrant  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  absentees, 
which  was  agreed  to,  and  a warrant  was  thereupon 
issued  by  the  speaker.  The  sergeant-at-arms,  after 
being  absent  about  half  an  hour,  made  his  return  on 
the  warrant  that  he  had  served  the  same  by  reading 
it  to  the  absentees,  who  refused  to  comply  with  the 
authority,  and  declared  that  they  would  not  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  in  the  house  of  representatives,  short 
of  actual  violence. 

Mr.  Byington  said  that,  under  one  of  the  most 
high  handed  acts  of  treason  that  ever  disgraced  the 
annals  of  the  country,  he  was  at  a loss  to  determine 
what  course  to  adopt;  but  inasmuch  as  he  had  no  de- 
sire to  see  the  city  of  Columbus  flowing  with  blood, 
he  would  not,  as  a representative  of  the  people, 
move  to  adopt  the  use  of  violence  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  the  absentees,  but,  as  a member  of  the 
house,  he  called  for  the  reading  of  the  journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  house  on  yesterday. 

The  journal  was  then  read  by  the  clerk.  The 
speaker  (Mr.  Spalding)  then  addressed  the  members 
of  the  house  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  representatives : 

The  enemies  of  freedom  have  triumphed!  Law 
and  order  are  at  an  end  in  Ohio;  and  henceforth, 
unless  a speedy  corrective  be  applied,  anarchy  and 
violence  must  bear  rule  in  our  beloved  republic. 

By  the  mad  infatuation  of  the  ambitions  leaders  of 
the  federal  party  in  our  state,  thirty-two  representa- 
tives have  been  induced  to  withdraw  from  this  hall, 
and  thus,  by  paralyzing  the  legislative  arm,  to  destroy 
the  functions  of  civil  government. 

This  rash  act  on  the  part  of  the  seceding  mem- 
bers has  not  only  interrupted  our  deliberations  on 
the  importantsubject  of  congressional  apportionment, 
which  were  well  nigh  their  termination,  but  it  has 
destroyed  all  the  wholesome  legislation  of  the  ses- 
sion. Bills  that  have  passed  both  houses  cannot  now 
be  signed  by  the  respective  speakers;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  act  for  the  appraisement  of  personal 
property,  before  sale  on  execution,  fails  to  become 
a law.  The  bill  for  the  relief  of  contractors  and  la- 
borers on  the  public  works,  which  had  passed  the 
house,  falls  to  the  floor  in  the  senate.  The  bill  to  en- 
able the  specie  paying  banks  of  Ohio  to  continue  in 
business  after  the  expiration  of  their  charters,  meets 
with  a similar  fate. 

These  matters  involve  serious  and  weighty  consi- 
derations, gentlemen,  but  they  are  nothing,  and  less 
than  nothing,  in  comparison  with  the  shock  given  to 
our  free  institutions  by  the  fatal  example  of  yester- 
day. It  is,  and  ever  has  been,  admitted  that  the  rule 
that  requires  l‘the  minority  to  yield  to  the  will  of  the 
majority, ” forms  the  very  corner  stone  of  our  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  This  important  block  in 
our  political  edifice  has  been  rudely  thrown  out  of 
place:  and  think  you  the  whole  of  the  fair  fabric  will 
not  tremble  at  its  loss? 

Why  will  not  men  reflect  upon  the  consequences 
of  their  rashness? 

Suppose,  for  a moment,  that  the  favorite  hope  of 
these  disorganizes  should  be  realized,  and  that  a 
majority  of  federal  members  should  be  returned  to 
the  next  general  assembly.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  democracy  of  the  slate  will  be  represented, 
by  a less  number  than  one-third  of  either  branch? 
and,  if  so,  may  they  not,  with  propriety,  follow  the 
example  set  them  by  their  hot-headed  opponents  of 
yesterday?  If  they  may,  (and  to  this  proposition 


every  sense  of  justice  yields  a ready  assent),  there  is 
an  end  to  the  exercise  of  legislative  action  in  Ohio. 
The  great  chieftain  himself,  Thomas  Ewing,  would 
fail  of  an  election  to  the  United  States  senate,  with 
a strong  and  decided  majority  of  his  friends,  on  joint 
ballot,  in  the  general  assembly. 

The  recusant  members,  after  a night’s  reflec- 
tion upon  their  pillows,  have  this  morning  been 
invited  to  return  to  their  duty,  and  aid  us  in  trans- 
acting the  business  of  the  people.  They  have  refused 
to  attend. 

The  speaker’s  warrant  has  been  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  their  attendance,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  but  they  have 
become  desperate  and  treat  the  sovereign  authority 
of  the  people  of  Ohio  with  utter  contempt. 

In  this  strange  condition  of  affairs,  we  find  our- 
selves suddenly  and  forcibly  resolved  into  that  ele- 
mentary state  in  which  the  laws  of  nature  prevail, 
and  provide  that  each  individual  shall  pursue  the 
dictates  of  his  own  will,  so  that  he  does  no  injury  to 
his  neighbor. 

I know  of  no  safer  course  to  be  adopted,  gentle- 
men, than  that  of  immediate  separation,  without  form 
or  ceremony.  Let  us  repair,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  to  our  constituents;  inform  them  of  the  wounds 
inflicted  upon  the  constitution;  and  if  there  be  any 
“balm  in  Gilead,”  its  healing  efficacy  will  be  applied 
and  appreciated  at  the  polls  on  the  second  Tuesday 
in  October. 

Gentlemen:  we  now  part — perhaps  forever.  When 
dispersed,  let  us  try  to  remember  each  other,  and  the 
many  happy  hours  we  have  here  spent  in  social  in- 
tercourse; but  if  memory  prove  treacherous  in  this 
respect,  let  us  never  forget  our  country,  her  constitution 
and  her  laws. 

For  the  kindness  and  firmness  with  which  you  have 
uniformly  sustained  me  in  discharging  the  arduous 
duties  of  the  chair,  1 shall  cherish  you  all  in  my  fond- 
est recollection,  until  memory  shall  be  “swallowed 
up  in  death.”  Farewell! 

Mr.  Byington  said;  in  order  to  give  the  refractory 
members  time  to  reflect,  and  return  to  their  duty  as 
representatives,  he  would  move  that  the  house  take  a 
recess  till  4 o’clock,  P.  M. 

The  house  then  took  a recess. 

From  the  Steubenville  Gazette,  l&th  Aug. 

Address  of  the  whigs  lately  representing  the  people  of  the 
state  of  Ohio,  in  the  general  assembly. 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  OHIO. 

We  the  undersigned  whig  members  of  the  fortieth 
general  assembly  of  this  state  having,  with  a very 
few  exceptions,  resigned  our  trust  as  members  of 
that  body,  believe  it  due  to  you,  as  well  as  ourselves, 
to  make  known  the  causes  and  reasons,  which  have 
impelled  us  to  that  course. 

In  doing  this  we  shall  not  now  stop  to  detail  to 
you  the  many  indignities,  which  have  been  heaped 
upon  some  of  us,  especially  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  disabilities  under  which  we  have 
been  placed  by  the  unparalelled  tyranny  exercised 
over  us  as  a minority,  by  a reckless  majority  invested 
with  power  temporarily  by  a combination  of  acci- 
dental causes.  Nor  shall  we  stop  to  describe  to  you 
the  indignant  and  insulting  manner,  in  which  we 
have  been  repulsed  when  kindly  extending  to  that  ma- 
jority, our  assistance  and  co-operation  in  providing 
relief  for  a suffering  community.  We  need  not  now 
rehearse  how  much  torment  some  of  us  have  endur- 
ed in  being  compelled  to  sit  in  the  halls  of  legisla- 
tion where  order  and  decorum  ought  to  have  pre- 
vailed, and  condemned  to  listen  to  the  billingsgate, 
and  even  profanity  of  some  of  the  members.  Many 
of  us  have  long  since  been  satisfied  that,  constituted 
as  this  general  assembly  was,  all  further  efforts  on 
our  part  to  serve  or  benefit  our  constituents  or  the 
state  at  large  would  be  utterly  unavailing;  and  that 
the  only  acceptable  service  we  could  render,  was  to 
resign  our  trusts  as  members  of  the  same,  and  thus 
force  the  termination  of  the  existence  of  this  gene- 
ral assembly,  the  reputation  of  which  long  since 
stunk  in  the  nostrils  of  all  good  citizens.  Yet  con- 
tinuing to  hope,  though  hoping  against  hope,  that  the 
force  of  party  discipline  might  be  somewhat  relaxed, 
and  that  a better  condition  of  things  might  arrive,' 
we  consented  to  remain  at  our  posts,  marking 
the  reckless  course  of  the  majority,  and  remon- 
strating against  it  during  the  last  session  of  the 
general  assembly,  until  it  pleased  the  majority  to  ad- 
journ.  , 

We  also  remonstrated  against  the  holding  oi  an 
extra  session  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  state 
into  congressional  districts.  We  be! ie\ e there  was 
no  necessity  for  it.  The  business  could  havo  been 
done  at  the  next  regular  session,  without  detriment 
to  the  interests  of  the  state.  The  members  to  be 
elected  the  coming  autumn  would  not,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things  be  called  to  take  their  seats 
until  some  months  alter  the  annual  election  in  1843, 
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In  this  state  of  things  and  in  view  of  our  present  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments,  we  believed  that  the  ex- 
penseses  of  an  extra  session  should  be  avoided. — 
We  so  spoke;  we  so  acted.  A bill  to  delay  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  congress  was  voted  down  by 
the  majority,  and  an  extra  session  ordered.  The  rea- 
son avowed  by  the  speaker  of  the  house, “Mr.  Spald- 
ing, that  the  democracy  having  a present  majority 
would  be  fools  not  to  district  the  state  themselves; 
that  “a  bird  in  the  hand  was  worth  two  in  the  bush.” 
It  was  thus  openly  avowed  by  the  acknowledged 
leaders  of  the  party,  that  an  extra  session  must  be 
held  to  enable  the  present  majority  to  so  district  the 
state  as  to  subserve  their  own  party  ends.  They 
dared  not  to  trust  the  men,  whom  the  people  might 
elect  as  their  servants  in  the  next  legislature.  Party 
must  be  cared  for;  the  bird  must  be  firmly  clenched. 
The  majority  dared  not  trust  a people  who  had  felt 
the  evils  of  their  action. 

Thus  was  the  extra  session  called  for  the  avowed 
object  of  so  districting  the  state  as  to  subserve  mere 
party  purposes.  Mr.  Spalding  again  at  the  pre- 
sent session  boldly  put  forth  the  same  abominable 
doctrine,  the  same  infamous  motives  for  their  action. 
Other  members  also  avowed  the  same  rule  of  ac- 
tion. All  seemed  agreed  in  one  thing,  that  of  so 
districting  the  state  as  to  secure  the  largest  possible 
number  of  loco  foco  members  of  congress.  Thus 
did  members  offer  up  to  their  oaths  and  their  inte- 
grity as  willing  sacrifice  to  their  party  feelings;  nor 
had  they  the  modesty  to  conceal  their  shame.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  reprobate  such  anti-democra- 
tic and  immoral  principles  as  these.  When  they 
shall  become  current  iri  this  country,  and  be  tolerat- 
ed by  a free  people,  corruption  has  already  done  its 
work  upon  the  vitals  of  the  republic,  and  as  a people 
we  shall  be  fitted  to  become  tools  to  any  despot  who 
may  claim  our  allegiance. 

We  allude  to  the  facts  to  demonstrate  that  the  pre- 
sent majority  was  recklessly  bent  upon  perpetuating 
their  power  by  an  utter  disregard  of  their  oaths  and 
the  interests  of  the  people.  The  whigs  were  to  be, 
as  far  as  it  was  possible,  disfranchised.  But  the 
majority  found  unexpected  difficulties  in  carrying 
out  the  scheme  of  iniquity.  They  could  readily 
agree  to  despoil  the  whigs;  but  not  how  to  divide  the 
spoils  among  themselves.  There  were  political  as- 
pirants in  their  own  ranks  who  would  be  provided 
for,  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  no  bill  could 
pass,  which  did  not  secure  to  them  suitable  districts. 
Latham  must  have  his  district,  with  the  reversion  in 
Byington;  Mr.  Speaker  Spalding  must  also  be  cared 
for.  He  represented  a whig  county,  having  been 
elected  on  a local  question,  and  that  question  had 
now'  been  settled.  He  had,  therefore,  nothing  more 
to  expect  from  the  people  of  Summit — Summit, 
therefore,  must  be  placed  out  of  its  old  associations, 
in  order  to  afford  a passage  to  him  from  the  speaker’s 
chair  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  There 
were  the  Taylors  and  the  McNultys  who  had  also 
their  claims.  In  the  conflict  of  individual  claims, 
the  party  were  unable  to  agree  upon  any  bill  for  dis- 
tricting the  state.  The  power  of  the  Tin-pan  was 
invoked  in  vain.  The  joint  select  committee,  could 
not  come  to  any  agreement.  To  be  rid  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  chairman  reported  a bill  to  the  senate,  with 
which  no  one  was  entirely  satisfied.  Other  bills 
were  reported,  and  failed  to  reunite  the  party.  In 
these  futile  attempts  of  the  majority  to  harmonize 
among  themselves,  two  weeks  of  the  session  wore 
away,  and  no  measure  had  yet  been  matured.  In 
this  emergency,  the  Tin-pan  was  again  employed,  as 
we  have  heard  and  believe.  Unable  to  agree,  the 
leaders  induced  the  rank  and  file  to  acquiese  in  the 
appointment  of  a committee  to  draft  a bill  for  which 
the  party  should  pledge  themselves  to  vote,  be  its 
provisions  what  they  might.  Mr.  Bartly,  as  one  of 
a select  committee  to  whom  the  former  bill  had  been 
committed,  on  Saturday  last  reported  an  entire  new 
plan.  Having  been  printed,  it  was  on  Monday  taken 
up  in  the  senate,  and  the  day  exhausted  by  the  whig 
senators  in  exposing  its  unjust  provisions,  its  party 
character,  its  want  of  contiguity  of  territory,  and 
the  inequality  of  population  in  the  different  districts. 
Two  of  the  majority  Messrs.  Spangler  and  Hostetler, 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  bill.  On  Tuesday  morn- 
ing on  motion  of  Mr.  Spangler,  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  a select  committee  of  one,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  a new  bill.  This  was  done  immedi- 
ately, Mr.  Spangler  reporting  a new  bill  as  a com- 
promise, in  which  he  hoped  all  could  unite.  The 
bill,  however,  made  no  district  for  Mr.  Spalding. — 
Licking  was  also  attached  to  Muskingum,  whereby 
the  political  aspirations  of  Mr.  Taylor  were  blasted. 
This  move  produced  an  instantaneous  explosion 
among  the  leaders.  Mr.  Taylor  denounced  the  ve- 
nerable senator  from  Fairfield  as  an  old  baldheaded 
traitor  to  the  democracy.  The  whig  minority  had 
but  a moment  to  examine  the  bill;  they,  however, 
saw  at  a glance  that  it  had  been  drawn  up  in  a spirit 


of  concession,  and  though  not  a bill  they  would  have 
proposed,  yet  they  were  ready,  in  order  to  bring  the 
session  to  a close,  to  accept  this  offer  front  one  of 
their  political  opponents.  They  voted  for  it  to  a 
man  and  the  amendment  was  carried,  and  the  bill 
passed  the  senate  the  same  day,  by  the  vote  of  the 
whigs,  and  Messrs.  Spangler  and  Hostetter.  How 
to  defeat  this  measure  of  partial  justice  was  next  the 
object  of  the  leaders.  The  Tin-pan  was  convened, 
members  were  dragooned,  the  refractory  .whipped  in, 
and  the  members  of  the  lower  house  induced  to  re- 
ject this  bill  of  the  senate  on  its  first  presenta- 
tion. The  bill  was  rejected  by  a strict  party  vote, 
with  the  exception  of  the  member  from  Fair- 
field. 

By  this  act  the  house  had  in  effect  refused  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  dividing  the  state  into  congres- 
sional districts.  By  the  parliamentary  law,  such  was 
the  effect  of  this  vote  to  reject.  It  was  also  a gross 
disrespect  to  a co-ordinate  bouse,  the  like  of  which 
cannot  be  found  in  the  history  of  legislation.  This 
course  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  dominant  majo- 
rity clearly  demonstrated  that  they  were  prepared 
for  almost  any  move,  if  they  could  not  otherwise  se- 
cure their  cherished  object,  districts  for  themselves 
and  the  greatest  possible  number  of  L.  F.  members 
of  congress. 

Thus,  after  a session  of  more  than  two  weeks,  the 
general  assembly,  on  this,  its  main  business,  found 
itself  just  where  it  was  at  the  commencement.  How 
much  longer  it  was  to  be  kept  here,  no  one  could 
tell,  the  whigs  were  anxious  to  leave,  and  the  loco 
foco  leaders  began  to  feel  the  odium  attached  to 
them  by  longer  continuing  the  session.  The  state, 
however,  must,  be  districted;  the  party  must  agree. 
It  is  said  the  Tin-pan  was  again  invoked,  and  a bill 
concocted,  in  which  were  combined  all  the  odious 
features  of  every  other  bill.  This  bill  secured  both 
objects — districts  to  suit  members,  and  the  greatest 
number  of  loco  foco  districts.  The  majority  at  first 
determined  to  force  it  through  without  having  it 
printed;  but  were  induced  to  permit  to  lie  upon  the 
table  until  printed,  when  assured  by  the  whigs  that 
they  could  not  be  made  to  vote  upon  the  bill  until 
they  had  time  to  examine  it,  with  reference  to  its 
territory,  population,  and  its  political  character. — 
The  bill  was  taken  up  on  Wednesday,  and  dis- 
cussed, until  evening,  when  it  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a third  reading  by  a strict  party 
vote. 

We  examined  this  bill;  we  studied  its  combinations, 
and  found  them  infinitely  worse,  more  unjust,  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.  And  in  order  that  you  may 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  atrocious  character  of  this 
bill,  we  give  an  abstract  of  the  same,  showing  the 
number  of  the  districts,  the  counties  they  comprise 
and  the  population  in  each  district,  with  the  majori- 
ties as  indicated  by  the  vote  for  governor  in  1840;  a 
vote  more  favorable  to  us  than  we  can  soon  again 
expect,  as  it  was  a fuller  vote.  The  first  column 
gives  the  names  of  counties,  the  second  the  amount 
of  population  in  each  county,  the  third  the  amount 
of  population  in  each  district,  and  the  fourth  the  po- 


litical  majorities. 

38,107 

I. — Trumbull 

Portage 

22,965 

Geauga 

16,297 

77,369  2,378  whig. 

2. — Columbiana 

40,378 

Jefferson 

25,030 

Carroll 

18,108 

83,516  107  L.  F. 

3. — Harrison 

20,099 

Belmont 

30,901 

Monroe 

18,521 

79,521  405  L.  F. 

4. — Stark 

34,603 

Tuscarawas 

25,631 

60,234  163  L.  F. 

5. — Ashtabula 

23,724 

Lake 

13,719 

Cuyahoga 

26,506 

63,949—4,803  whig. 

6. — Medina 

18,352 

Lorain 

18,467 

Erie 

12,599 

Huron 

23,933 

73,351—1,572  whig. 

7. — Richland 

44,532 

Marion 

14,765 

Union 

8,422 

67,719  1,016  L.  F. 

8. — Coshocton 

21,591 

Knox 

29,579 

Delaware 

22,060 

73,229  122  L.  F. 

9. — Licking 

35,096 

Perry 

19,314 

Morgan 

20,852 

75,292—1,026  L.  F. 

10. — Fairfield 

31,924 

Pickaway 

19,725 

Fayette 

10,984 

62,636—309  L.  F. 

11. — Hocking 

7,741 

Ross 

27,460 

Pike 

7.626 

Jackson 

9,744 

Adams 

13,183 

67,754—281  whig. 

12. — Highland 

22,269 

Brown 

22,715 

Clermont 

23,106 

68,090—384  L.  F. 

13. — Hamilton 

80,145 — 21  whig. 

14.— Butler 

28,173 

Preble 

19,482 

Montgomery 

31,938 

79,593—127  L.  F. 

15. — Warren 

23,141 

Greene 

17,528 

Clinton 

15,779 

Clark 

16,822 

73,270 — 4,235  whig. 

16. — Washington 

20,823 

Athens 

19,109 

Meigs 

11,452 

Gallia 

13,444 

Lawrence 

9,738 

Scioto 

11,192 

85,768 — 3,440  whig. 

17— Holmes 

18,083 

Wayne 

35,808 

Summit 

22,560 

76,456—741  L.  F. 

18. — Muskingum 

38,749 

Guernsey 

27,783 

66,497 — 1,587  whig. 

19. — Franklin 

25,049 

Madison 

9,025 

Champaign 

16,721 

Logan 

14,015 

Miami, 

19,688 

84,498—3,725  whig. 

20. — Crawford 

13,152 

Seneca 

18,128 

Sandusky 

10,182 

Qttowa 

2,248 

Hancock 

9,986 

Hardin 

4,598 

Wood 

5,347 

63,651—1,135  L.  F. 

21. — Shelby 

12,154 

9,382 

Lucas 

Henry 

2,503 

Williams 

4.365 

Putnam 

5,189 

Paulding 

1,034 

Van  Wert 

1,577 

Allen 

9,079 

Mercer 

8,277 

Darke 

13,282 

-66,942—790  L.  F.* 


*A  wit  communicated  to  the  Columbus  Gazelle,  the 
following  description  of  the  shape  of  some  of  the  con- 
gressional districts  as  arranged  by  the  majority. 

The  Gerrymander,  or  the  animals  stirred  up  with  a long 
pole. 

Tune — Old  Rosin  The  Bow. 

Come  all  ye  young  whigs  of  Ohio, 

All  ye  who  are  curious  to  see 
The  wonderful  works  of  creation 
Composing  this  Menagerie. 

Holmes,  Summit  and  Wayne  in  this  figure, 
.Display  all  the  forms  of  a Quail, 

Escaped  from  the  hands  of  its  keeper, 

And  fled,  with  the  los-s  of  its  tail. 

Here  Franklin,  Champaign  and  Miami, 

With  Logan  and  Madison  too: 

A sprightly  and  beautiful  creature 
Is  this  same  little  Kangaroo. 

Old  Ross,  Adams,  Jackson  and  Hocking, 

Wouid  make  a Greyhound,  without  faik 
And  Pike,  the  strong  hold  of  the  locos, 

Lies  snug  at  the  root  of  the  tail 
Washington,  Scioto  and  Lawrence, 

Be  sober,  ye  whigs,  and  dont  laugh, 

With  Gallia,  Meigs  and  old  Athens, 

Presents  to  the  view  a Giraffe. 

Aitraisement  law.  The  appraisement  law  takes 
effect  on  the  20th  of  the  present  month.  It  is  not  impe- 
rative unless  demanded  by  the  debtor.  It  provides  that, 
before  any  sheriff' or  other  officer  sells  any  goods  orchat- 
tles  under  execution,  he  must  if  required  by  the  debtor, 
summons  three  respectable  householders  of  the  countv. 
who  shall,  under  oath,  appraise  the  value  of  each  arm  le 
in  money;  that  the  appraisers  shall  deliver  their  o ■ 
mate  to  the  sheriff  or  other  officers;  and  that  no  t; 
shall  be  sold  for  less  than  two-thiids  of  its  art  . 
value. 
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From  this  abstract  it  will  be  seen  what  the  politi- 
cal character  of  the  bill  is.  The  bill  gives  seven  dis- 
tricts to  the  whigs  and  twelve  to  the  Loco  Foco 
party,  and  two  districts  may  be  said  to  be  doubtful 
with  fair  chance  for  success  in  favor  of  our  opponents. 
Were  the  whigs  to  carry  the  state  by  ten  thousand, 
they  could  elect  only  seven  members  of  congress, 
while  the  minority  would  elect  fourteen.  This  at 
first  blush  demonstrates  that  the  bill  proposes  to  dis- 
franchise one-half  of  the  whigs  in  the  state. 

But  let  us  examine  the  bill  a little  more  minutely. 
The  law  of  congress  requires  the  state  to  be  divided 
in  single  districts  composed  of  a contiguous  territory . It 
needs  only  a glance  at  the  map  to  see  how  far  conti- 
ghity  of  territory  has  been  regarded  in  this  bill.  It 
has  not  only  not  been  regarded;  it  has  been  most 
grossly  disregarded.  Take  the  district  composed  of 
the  counties  of  Ashtabula,  Lake  and  Cuyahoga;  a 
district  running  about  one  hundred  miles  along  the 
lake  shore,  and  in  some  places  not  more  than  from 
six  to  ten  miles  in  breadth.  Look  at  the  district 
formed  of  countiesof  Summit,  Wayne,  and  Holmes. 
Summit  scarcely  touches  Wayne.  Why  was  this 
unnatural  district  made?  The  answer  is  at  hand;  in 
order  to  gratify  the  vaulting  ambition  of  Mr.  Speak- 
er Spaulding,  who  had  set  his  heart  on  going  to  con- 
gress. District  No.  7 will  show  how  carefully  lo- 
cofocism  has  consulted  contiguity  of  territory.  Un- 
ion has  no  more  intercourse  with  Richland  than  with 
Ashtabula.  Study  also  the  outlines  of  district  No. 
19,  running  from  the  centre  of  the  state,  almost  to 
the  Indiana  state  line.  District  No.  16,  runs  along 
the  Ohio  for  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  We 
will  not  further  particularize.  Fully  to  seethe 
monstrous  features  of  this  bill,  it  will  only  be  ne- 
cessary to  consult  your  map;  you  will  there  discover 
the  turnings  and  windings  of  locofocoism,  in  the 
construction  of  this  bill;  a bill,  which  while  it  pre- 
tends to  follows  the  law  of  congress,  is  a most  gross 
violation  of  its  spirit  and  letter. 

Why  was  all  this  done?  Why  were  the  counties 
so  disarranged,  and  the  state  so  gerrymandered? 
What  was  the  object  of  the  leaders  but  to  secure 
districts  for  themselves  and  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  locofoco  members  to  congress?  That 
this  was  the  express  object  of  the  bill,  needs  only  a 
glance  at  the  map  and  election  returns,  to  demon- 
strate. By  this  bill,  every  county,  which  in  1840 
gave  a locofoco  majority,  is  thrown  into  districts 
certain  to  elect  locofoco  members  to  congress; 
while  nineteen  counties  which  gave  whig  majorities 
at  that  election,  ai-e  swallowed  up  in  Van  Buren 
districts.  This  strange  combination  could  not  have 
been  accidental;  it  must  have  been  done  designedly; 
and  the  motive  for  it  could  have  been  none  other  than 
political:  it  was  an  open  attempt  to  defraud  thou- 
sands of  whig  electors  of  their  proper  weight  in  the 
congress  of  the  United  States.  Nor  is  this  all:  the 
seven  whig  districts  gave  in  1840  an  aggregate  whig 
majority  oY  21,734;  while  the  twelve  locofoco  dis- 
tricts gave  a majority  of  only  6,334;  leaving  an  ex- 
cess of  whig  majorities  in  seven  whig  over  twelve 
locofoco  districts  of  15,396.  By  this  arrange- 
ment and  combination  of  counties,  the  whigs  might 
have  a majority  of  ten  thousand  in  the  state,  and  yet 
fourteen  locofoco  members  to  seven  whigs  be 
elected  to  congress.  Would  this  be  a fair  represen- 
tation for  the  state  of  Ohio,  with  such  a whig  ma- 
jority? 

There  are  other  enormities  still.  The  seven  whig 
districts  contain  a population  of  524,702;  while  se- 
ven locofoco  districts  have  a population  of  only 
462  499,  leaving  a whig  excess  of  62,203;  a greater 
amount  of  population  than  is  contained  in  one  of  the 
locofoco  districts.  Compare  whig  districts  Nos. 
1 16;  and  19,  containing  a population  of  247,635 

with  locofoco  districts  Nos.  4,  20,  and  21,  having 
a population  of  190,827,  and  you  find  a whig  excess 
of  56,808.  What  reason  for  their  giving  to  one  por- 
tion and  taking  from  another?  Can  there  be  any 
other  given  than  that  the  one  lie  in  locofoco,  and 
the  other  in  whig  counties?  Again:  whig  district 
No.  19,  adjoins  locofoco  district  No.  11,  we  say 
locofoco  because  this  district  last  fall  gave  near 
five  hundred  of  a locofoco  majority.  No.  IS, has 
a population  of  85,768;  No.  11,  of  67,754;  excess  in 
the  whig  18,014.  Take  the  county  of  Scioto  from 
No.  16,  and  you  still  have  in  that  district  an  excess 
over  the  congressional  ratio  of  over  4,000,  and  of 
near  two  thousand  over  the  ratio  for  this  state.  Now 
add  Scioto  county  to  No.  11,  and  you  have  a popu- 
lation of  78,948;  and  the  dilference  between  the  two 
districts  is  only  4,370,  instead  of  18,014,  as  at  pre- 
sent. Why  was  Scioto  county  added  to  a district  al- 
ready having  an  excess  of  population?  There  can 
be  but  one  reason.  To  have  added  Scioto,  a whig 
county,  to  district  No.  11,  would  have  rendered  it  a 
certain  whig  district,  whereby  the  aspirations  of  the 
senator  lrom  Ross  and  the  member  from  Pike  would 


have  been  extinguished  at  once.  Scioto  county  must, 
therefore,  be  disfranchised  rather  than  that  Latham, 
Byington,  & Co.  should  not  have  a chance  of  getting 
to  congress.  The  people  must  be  defrauded  rather 
than  that  these  candidates  should  be  disappointed. 
We  might  point  out  other  equally  outrageous  fea- 
tures of  this  bill;  but  time  will  not  permit.  You  can 
examine  it  for  yourselves,  and  correctly  decide  upon 
its  monstrous  character. 

Against  the  passage  of  such  an  abominable  bill, 
we  raised  our  voices  in  loud  remonstrance.  We  in- 
voked the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  which  frowned 
upon  this  attempt  of  a minority  to  rule  the  majority; 
we  pointed  to  the  law  of  congress;  we  reminded  the 
majority  of  the  obligations  of  their  oaths;  we  ap- 
pealed to  their  sense  of  justice,  and  to  their  obliga- 
tions as  men;  but  all  in  vain.  The  iron  decree  had 
gone  forth  from  the  midnight  caucus;  from  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  Tin  Pan;  and  wo  to  the  poor 
locofoco  who  from  a sense  of  justice  or  any  other 
motive,  should  dare  oppose  its  execution.  Should 
he  break  the  party  lock  step,  or  shuffle  out  of  the 
file,  he  might  as  well  throw  himself  from  the  peak 
of  Teneriffe  or  into  the  crater  of  Etna.  Though 
amendment  after  amendment  was  offered  with  a view 
to  shear  the  bill  of  some  of  its  monstrosities,  they 
were  regularly  put  down  by  a compact,  an  unbroken 
party  vote:  and  the  bill  passed  to  its  engrossment,  re- 
ceiving the  entire  vote  of  the  party.  No  one  of  the 
majority  condescended  to  defend  the  bill  as  a whole; 
on  the  contrary,  many  of  the  majority  have  admitted 
its  unjust,  odious,  and  abominable  character.  The 
member  from  Richmond  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
bill;  he  said  upon  the  floor,  that  “he  considered  the 
bill  in  the  shape  in  which  he  was  required  to  vote, 
as  perfectly  ridiculous,  indefensible  and  atrocious; 
but  that  he  must  vote  for  it  under  instructions  from 
his  constituents.  What  constituents?  The  dictators 
of  the  Tin  Pan.  The  despotism  of  party  caucuses 
prevailed;  he  dared  not  break  the  lock  step  of  party; 
he  voted  for  the  bill.  What  an  iron  handed  despo- 
tism must  that  be,  which  can  force  men  thus  to  vote, 
against  the  convictions  of  their  own  judgments! 

Here  then  was  a bill  so  monstrous  in  its  character 
as  to  be  declared  indefensible  by  those  who  voted  for 
it;  a bill  which  disfranchised  a large  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  state,  a bill  by  which  its  authors  pro- 
posed to  give  to  the  whigs,  embracing  a large  major- 
ity of  the  electors  of  the  state,  as  is  demonstrated 
by  the  returns  of  the  two  last  elections,  seven  mem- 
bers of  congress,  and  secure  to  the  party  now  in  the 
ascendant  in  the  legislature,  by  fraud,  fourteen;  the 
majority  of  the  people  were  to  be  represented  by  se- 
ven; the  minority  by  fourteen.  This  bill,  conceived 
in  sin,  and  brought  forth  in  iniquity,  was  about  to 
be  fastened  upon  the  people  of  Ohio  in  utter  disre- 
gard of  their  rights,  or  wishes,  or  feelings,  by  reck- 
less party  leaders  under  the  infernal  agency  of  the 
Tin  Pan.  What  were  the  whig  members  to  do?  sit 
tamely  by,  and  permit  this  bill  to  become  a law — 
this  fraud  to  be  consummated?  This  very  majority 
now  possess  their  power  to  do  mischief  by  the  per- 
petration of  a similar  fraud.  The  iniquitous  appor- 
tionment of  1839-40  was  passed  by  the  same  party, 
and  to  secure  the  same  end,  a party  majority  in  the 
legislature.  Thus  fraud  was  to  be  heaped  upon 
fraud  in  order  to  obtain  a party  majority  in  congress, 
as  well  as  in  the  general  assembly, — a party  majori- 
ty, which  should  misrepresent  the  wishes  and  inte- 
rests of  a great  majority  which  would  go  against  a 
tariff  to  protect  our  own  labors  from  foreign  compe- 
tition, and  for  re-establishment  of  the  odious  sub- 
treasury. This,  too,  was  not  an  ordinary  act  of  le- 
gislation. It  was  designed  to  remain  in  force  for  ten 
years,  and  for  that  length  of  time  to  perpetuate  the 
political  power  of  this  reckless  faction.  Had  it  been 
an  ordinary  act  of  legislation,  we  might  have  left  its 
condemnation  to  the  silent  influence  of  the  ballot 
box;  but  this  bill  disarmed  the  people  themselves, 
it  broke  down  the  power  of  the  ballot  box  by  ena- 
bling the  few  to  rule  and  ruin  the  many.  To  retain 
our  seats  would  render  us  accessary  to  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  Two-thirds  of  each  house  are  necessa- 
ry to  constitute  a quorum  to  do  business.  If  the  whig 
members,  therefore,  retained  their  seats,  this  acci- 
dental majority  of  two  could  pass  this  bill  of  abomi- 
nation. If  the  whig  members  should  resign,  the  two 
houses  would  be  left  without  a quorum  and  the  ma- 
jority without  power  to  pass  the  bill.  To  retain  our 
seats  then  was  to  pass  the  bill.  In  this  state  of  the 
case,  there  was  but  one  question  for  us  to  determine. 
We  had  received  our  present  stations  from  the  hands 
of  a generous  people,  and  for  their  benefit.  We 
could  no  longer  secure  that  object;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, longer  to  exercise  the  powers  committed  to 
us,  was  to  inflict  a gross  injustice  upon  our  constitu- 
ents, and  to  enable  a reckless  party  to  trample  under 
foot  their  rights.  If  a bill  was  not  passed,  no  injury 
would  accrue  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
state. 


Under  these  circumstances,  we  thought  that  our 
duty  as  repesentatives  required  of  us  to  return  to  the 
people  again  that  power,  which  we  could  no  longer 
exercise  for  their  benefit,  but  was  to  be  used  by 
others  to  their  lasting  injury.  We  availed  ourselves  ~ 
of  the  only  constitutional  mode  left  to  us  of  serving 
you,  by  preventing  the  passage  of  this  monstrous 
measure.  We  have  thrown  back  the  trust  into  your 
hands;  and  it  is  now  for  you  to  say  whether  such  a 
proposition  shall  ever  become  a law.  We  have  ap- 
pealed from  the  iron  despotism  of  the  Tin  Pan  di- 
rectly to  you,  in  whose  hands  rests  all  political  pow- 
er, and  by  whose  breath  alone  are  we,  as  legisla- 
tors, permitted  to  live.  In  taking  this  step,  we  have 
anxiously  sought  for  the  light  of  truth  to  guide  us  in 
the  path  of  duty;  and  we  have  acted  in  full  view  of 
the  responsibility  resting  upon  us.  The  decision  is 
now  in  your  hands.  If  you  wish  that  the  legislation 
of  the  state  should  be  controlled  by  the  machinery 
of  a party  caucus,  you  will  say  so,  and  we  shall  ac- 
quiesce in  that  decision,  however  destructive  of  your 
best  interests  we  may  know  it  to  be.  But  we  do  not 
believe  that  you,  the  people  of  Ohio,  will  ever  sanc- 
tion by  your  votes  any  such  irresponsible  power  in 
the  state;  we  believe  your  good  sense,  and  a regard 
to  your  own  welfare  as  individuals  as  well  as  that  of 
the  state,  will  induce  you  to  place  the  seal  of  repro- 
bation upon  it.  We  believe  that  you  desire  that 
your  representatives  should  follow  their  own  judg- 
ments and  your  wishes,  instead  of  any  party  leaders, 
or  the  decrees  of  any  party  caucus.  You,  the  peo- 
ple of  Ohio,  have  now  an  opportunity  to  crush  this 
system  of  Tin  Pan  legislation,  whence  has  originat- 
ed all  the  miserable  laws,  whereby  our  interests  have 
been  trodden  down  into  the  dust.  You  will  say, 
too,  whether  this  bill  of  abominations  shall  ever  be- 
come a law.  The  men  whom  you  are  about  to  en- 
trust with  power,  will  have  the  reconsideration  of 
this  whole  subject.  If  you  wish  for  an  honest  ap- 
portionment, one  which  shall  enable  your  different 
opinions  to  be  fairly  represented  in  the  congress  of 
the  United  States,  you  will  elect  men  who  will  in 
this  matter  regard  your  wishes.  The  whole  subject 
is  now  at  your  disposal,  and  we  indulge  the  full  as- 
surance that  you  will  fearfully  rebuke  this  spirit  of 
party  despotism. 

The  subject  of  districting  the  state  was  the  only 
occasion  of  this  extra  session.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  matter,  no  extra  session  would  have  been  held. 
We  know  that  the  rash,  ill-advised,  and  reckless  le- 
gislation of  last  session  has  crippled  the  entire  busi- 
ness of  the  state,  and  almost  deprived  the  people  of 
a currency.  We  know,  too,  that  many  of  you,  with- 
out regard  to  party  consideration,  anxiously  looked 
to  the  action  of  this  session  for  some  measure  of  re- 
lief— some  act,  whereby  a currency  could  be  suppli- 
ed to  meet  your  necessities.  Knowing  the  men  who 
compose  the  present  majority,  we  knew  that  these 
hopes  would  be  disappointed.  Their  business  is  de- 
struction; other  men  must  re-build  the  ruins  of  their 
legislation.  Sufficient  had  already  transpired  to 
show  that  the  majority  did  not  design  to  touch  the 
subject  of  the  currency  at  the  present  session.  Early 
in  the  session  several  petitions  had  been  presented, 
as  well  from  the  people  as  from  one  of  the  banks, 
asking  for  the  extension  of  the  charters  of  the  specie 
paying  banks.  These  had  been  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  in  the  different  branches.  A bill 
also  was  presented  in  the  house  by  one  of  the  majo- 
rity, to  extend  the  existence  of  the  specie  paying 
banks,  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  last  w'inter. 
This  bill,  too,  was  sent  to  the  same  committee;  and 
the  chairman  of  that  committee,  who  well  knows  the 
wishes  of  his  party,  has  never  called  a meeting  of 
that  committee  to  consider  this  bill,  or  these  peti- 
tions of  the  people.  They  have  been  treated  with 
utter  contempt,  as  unworthy  of  the  consideration  of 
this  majority.  No  report  has  been  made  in  either 
house  up  to  the  day  of  our  resignation.  The  senate, 
too,  had  passed  a resolution  to  adjourn  on  Monday 
next;  thus  demonstrating  that  the  majority  there  had 
no  design  to  touch  this  subject  at  the  present  session. 
Nay,  more;  this  majority  never  will  do  any  thing  in 
favor  of  a sound  and  safe  banking  system.  Their 
acts  show  that  they  are  bank  destructives,  and  the 
advocates  of  the  currency  of  despotisms,  a hard  mo- 
ney currency.  If  the  people  wish,  as  we  are  fully 
convinced  they  do,  for  a safe  and  sound  and  practi- 
cable system  of  banking,  they  must  entrust  power  to 
other  hands.  This  question,  too,  is  now  in  your 
hands,  and  can  be  settled  to  your  wishes  and  interests 
by  the  selection  of  men  who  will  represent  those 
wishes  and  interests. 

We  have  done.  We  have  stated  the  facts  and  the 
reasons  of  our  action.  We  submit  our  conduct  to 
the  arbitrament  of  a great  and  intelligent  people, 
with  the  full  assurance  that  they  will  vindicate  their 
rights  and  protect  their  interests  from  reckless  ex- 
periments at  the  ballot  box;  thatthey  will  place  their 
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iron  heel  upon  the  men  who  resort  lo  surh  party  ma- 
chinery, and  once  more  fill  the  halls  of  legislation 
with  those  who  will  alone  regard  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  the  state,  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  instead 
of  offering  up  both  at  the  altar  of  this  Moloch  of  par- 
ty- 

SENATORS. 

JOSEPH  BARNET,  of  Montgomery. 

JAMES  S.  CARPENTER,  of  Medina. 

JOHN  CROWELL,  of  Trumbull. 

CHAUNCEY  DEWEY,  of  Harrison. 

SEABURY  FORD,  of  Geauga. 

GRIFFITH  FOOS,  of  Clinton. 

JAMES  H.  GODMAN,  of  Marion. 

JAMES  HENDERSON,  of  Muskingum. 

SIMEON  NASH,  of  Gallia. 

ISAAC  S.  PERKINS,  of  Greene. 

JOSEPH  M.  ROOT,  of  Huron. 

ELISHA  N.  SILL,  of  Summit. 

BENJAMIN  STANTON,  of  Logan. 

WILLIAM  I.  THOMAS,  of  Miami. 

ABRAHAM  VAN  VORHES,  of  Athens. 

BENJAMIN  F.  WADE,  of  Ashtabula. 

ALEXANDER  WADDLE,  of  Clark. 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

J.  B.  ACKLEY,  of  Meigs. 

ALBERT  A.  BLISS,  of  Lorain. 

TURNER  G.  BROWN,  of  Guernsey. 

CHARLES  BOWEN,  of  Muskingum. 

DAVID  CHAMBERS,  of  do. 

JOSEPH  CHENOWETH,  of  Franklin. 

REEDER  W.  CLARKE,  of  Clermont. 

JOHN  P.  CONVERSE,  of  Geauga. 

ELEUTHEROS  COOKE,  of  Erie. 

GIDEON  DUNHAM,  of  Brown. 

STEVEN  EVANS,  of  Clinton. 

JOHN  FUDGE,  of  Greene. 

SIMON  FULLER,  of  Lake. 

ISAAC  H.  CARD,  of  Darke. 

MOSES  GREGORY,  of  Scioto. 

JOSEPH  S.  HAWKINS,  of  Preble. 

THOMAS  M.  KELLEY,  of  Cuyahoga. 

WILLIAM  C.  LAWRENCE,  of  Union. 

NATHANIEL  MEDBERY,  of  Franklin. 

WILLIAM  B.  McCREA,  of  Champaign. 

JOSEPH  OLDS,  of  Pickaway. 

SIMON  PERKINS,  Jun.  of  Summit. 

THOMAS  W.  POWELL,  of  Delaware. 

JOHN  PROBASCO,  Jun.  of  Warren. 

ROBERT  C.  SCHENCIv,  of  Montgomery. 

S.  H.  SMITH,  of  do. 

JOHN  A.  SMITH,  of  Highland. 

JASON  STREATOR,  of  Portage. 

JOSIAH  SCOTT,  of  Harrison. 

S.  F.  TAYLOR,  of  Ashtabula. 

STEPHEN  TITUS,  of  Meigs. 

JOSEPH  UPDEGRAFF,  of  Shelby. 

LORENZO  WARNER,  of  Medina. 

STEPHEN  M.  WHEELER,  of  Clark. 

INDIANA. 

Election.  If  the  two  last  elections  arc  admitted 
as  a criterion,  the  state  would  seem  to  be  neatly  divi- 
ded between  the  two  parties.  The  last  legislature 
was  tied  on  joint  ballot,  the  whigs  having  a majority 
of  six  in  the  senate,  and  V.  Burcn  a majority  of  six 
in  the  house.  And,  at  the  recent  election,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  returns  received,  the  whigs  will 
for  a time  have  a majority  of  one  on  joint  ballot  in 
the  next  legislature.  One  of  the  counties  having  a tie, 
leaves  an  odd  number  upon  joint  ballot.  Until  that 
vacancy  is  supplied,  the  whigs  -will  have  a majority 
of  10  in  the  senate,  and  their  opponents  a majority 
of  nine  in  the  house. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  Mormons.  The  St.  Louis  Bulletin  of  the  16th 
states  that  ‘-Mr.  Ford,  the  gentleman  who  was  the 
agent  of  the  state  of  Missouri  in  conveying  from 
Gov.  Reynolds  to  Gov.  Carlin  of  Illinois  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  former  for  the  persons  of  Joe  Smith  and 
O.  P.  Rockwell,  states  that  the  proper  authorities 
have  as  yet  been  unable  to  comply  with  the  demand. 
The  proper  writs  were  issued  by  Gov.  Carlin,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  and  two  deputies, 
and  they,  in  company  with  Mr.  Ford,  proceeded  to 
Nauvoo.  They  found  Smith  and  Rockwell,  and 
served  the  writs  upon  them  about  9 o’clock  in  the 
morning.  They  were  in  a carriage,  reviewing  a body 
of  Mormon  troops.  Smith  signified  his  intention  of 
claiming  the  protection  of  the  corporation  ordinance, 
enacted  to  suit  the  case  by  the  Nauvoo  council, 
which  declares  that  no  person  shall  be  taken  out  of 
the  corporation  without  first  having  had  a trial  be- 
fore the  municipal  authorities.  The  officers  were 
unwilling  to  be  a party  to  this  farce,  and,  after  wait- 
ing until  near  sun  down,  returned  to  Quincy,  and  re- 
ported the  facts  to  Gov.  Carlin. 

They  state  that  Smith  openly  defied  the  govern- 


ment of  both  states,  and  declared  that  he  would  not 
be  taken  to  Missouri,  where  he  could  not  expect  a 
fair  trial.  Gov.  Carlin  manifested  every  desire  to 
secure  the  arrest  of  the  accused,  but  disliked  the 
expense  which  would  attend  the  calling  out  of  the 
militia  to  enforce  his  order,  and  the  officers  were  in- 
structed to  return  a second  time  to  Nauvoo,  to  exe- 
cute the  process  in  their  hands.  They  did  so,  hut  on 
their  arrival  they  were  unable  to  find  either  Smith 
or  Rockwell.  It  was  understood,  that  Smith  had 
been  advised  of  the  movements  at  Quincy,  and  acted 
upon  the  suggestion  of  his  legal  counsel  at  Quincy, 
to  quit  Nauvoo  for  a time.  Our  informant  left  the 
officers  at  Nauvoo,  but  there  is  no  expectation  of 
their  being  able  to  arrest  him.  His  followers  are 
too  well  armed  and  too  numerous  to  permit  any 
thing  of  the  kind  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Ford  informs  us  that  it  was  the  general  opi- 
nion among  the  Mormons  that  Rockwell  was  the 
person  who  shot  Gov.  Boggs,  and  many  of  them 
stated  if  Rockwell  did  commit  the  deed  it  was  at 
the  instigation,  or  with  the  knowledge  of  Smith.  He 
further  informs  us,  that  Gov.  Carlin  is  about  to  re- 
move the  state’s  arms  from  Nauvoo.” 
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ON  THE  VETO  MESSAGE. 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  HOUSE  REPRESENTATIVES,  AUG.  16. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  select  committee 
to  whom  the  president’s  message  was  referred,  sub- 
mit a brief  and  hasty  protest  against  the  elaborate 
report  of  the  majority. 

Free  government  depends  on  constitutional  checks; 
otherwise,  democracy  is  despotism.  Each  house  of 
congress  has  an  absolute  negative  upon  the  other. — 
The  American  judiciary  exercises  power  to  annul 
laws.  The  union  and  the  states,  respectively,  in 
some  instances,  nullify  each  other’s  legislation;  the 
sovereign  arbiter,  being  the  people,  never  yet,  in 
more  than  fifty  years  of  prosperous  experience,  fail- 
ing to  interpose  their  political  omnipotence,  peacea- 
bly, intelligibly,  and  for  the  general  welfare.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  fundamental  principles,  which  are  the 
conservative  bases  of  our  free  institutions,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  requires  the  executive 
magistrate,  if  he  disapproves  an  act  of  congress,  to 
return  it,  with  bis  obiections,  to  its  authors,  and  call 
upon  them  to  reconsider  before  it  can  become  a law. 
There  is  no  veto,  as  is  too  often  supposed,  either  in 
the  word  or  spirit  of  the  constitution,  but  mere  au- 
thority for  executive  reference  to  legislative  recon- 
sideration. Unfounded  resemblance  has  been  igno- 
rantly supposed  between  this  American  provision 
for  deliberation  to  prevent  error  of  passion  and  pre- 
cipitancy, and  the  absolute  inhibition  of  the  R.oman 
or  the  modern  royal  veto.  There  is  no  resemblance 
whatever  between  them.  They  are  as  unlike  as  free 
and  absolute  government;  as  unlike  as  the  Polish 
veto,  which  allowed  every  member  of  a single 
branch  of  legislature,  without  reason,  to  repudiate 
any  of  its  proceedings  by  his  single  and  solitary  voice. 
Equally  unfounded  is  it  to  suppose,  as  ignorance  of 
their  operations  frequently  does,  that  the  monarchs 
of  France  and  England  are  not  absolute  enough  to 
use  the  veto.  They  use  it  every  day;  one  of  them, 
in  the  exclusive  right  of  initiating  all  legislation,  and 
both  of  them  by  the  vaster  means  of  executive  in- 
fluence. What  has  been  passionately  stigmatised  as 
the  one  man  power  in  this  country  is,  in  principle, 
the  same  thing  as  the  separation  of  congress  into 
two  bodies  to  correct  the  errors  of  each  other;  though 
much  less  powerful,  because  the  power  of  a majori- 
ty, by  a single  vote  in  cither  house,  is  absolute,  while 
that  of  the  executive  is  merely  suspensive  and  sub- 
ordinate. Had  all  the  members  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives voted  on  the  tariff'  bill,  it  would  have 
been  either  carried  or  lost  bv  one  vote,  and  that  the 
casting  vole  of  the  speaker.  There  is  much  of  one  man 
power  in  all  free  governments? 

The  majorities  in  congress  in  1774,  on  all  the  es- 
sential points  and  principles  of  the  declaration  of 
rights,  were  but  one,  two,  or  three.  All  the  great 
critical  questions  about  men  and  measures,  from  1774 
to  1778,  were  decided  by  a vote  of  a single  state, 
and  that  often  by  the  vote  of  one  individual.  The  De- 
claration of  Independence  itself  was  so  carried.— 
The  English  revolution  of  1688  was  determined  by 
one  or  two  votes  in  parliament.  The  king  of  France 
was  condemned  to  death  by  a very  few  votes.  Jef- 
ferson was  elected  in  the  place  of  Burr,  after  thirty- 
seven  trials,  by  one  vote.  The  expedition  in  1745, 
from  New  England,  against  Cape  Breton,  which 
gave  peace  to  the  w'orld,  was  carried  in  the  house  of 
representatives  of  Massachusetts  by  a single  vote. — 
Most  of  the  acts  of  congress,  in  the  memorable  ses- 
sion of  1794,  were  carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
vice  president.  The  vote  of  New  York,  which  fi- 
nally led  to  the  convention  for  forming  the  present  I 
constitution,  after  the  failure  of  the  Virginia  attempt, 


by  which  only  the  states  were  represented  at  Anna- 
polis, was  carried  by  one  vote.  The  first  Bank  of  the 
United  States  failed  to  be  rechartered  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  vice  president.  The  late  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  negatived,  when  first  proposed, 
by  the  speaker’s  casting  vote.  This  instructive  enu- 
meration might  be  much  enlarged,  teaching  that  the 
responsibility  of  one  man  has  often  saved  states  and 
changed  constitutions.  Such  salutary  executive  au- 
thority been  exercised  from  the  outset  of  the  Ame- 
rican government  with  marked  approval  by  an  intel- 
ligent people,  wisely  appreciating  in  their  chief  re- 
presentative the  inestimable  value  of  a firm  and 
judicious  interposition  of  this  conservative  and  indis- 
pensable relief.  For  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of 
the  United  States,  this  immediate  emanation  of  the 
constitution  is  subjected,  on  the  motion  of  an  ex-pre- 
sident, the  chairman  of  this  committee,  to  the  ob- 
struction of  the  mere  technicalities  of  legislation. — 
The  constitution  commands  us  to  journalize  the  pre- 
sident’s objections  and  then  vote  on  them.  The 
house  did  so  on  his  premonitory  objections  to  a like 
bill,  but  sent  him  another.  Had  we  power  to  do  so? 
Were  not  the  functions  of  the  house  exhausted  by 
the  previous  proceeding?  Can  they  reiterate  upon 
the  executive  a bill  which  he  has  returned  and  the 
house  cannot  carry?  No  such  attempt  was  ever  made 
before.  The  undersigned  feel  it  their  imperious 
duty  to  protest  against  and  resist  it  by  the  only  means 
left  to  a minority,  preventive  of  the  unconstitutional 
acts  of  an  angry  majority,  believing  that  the  time  is 
near  at  hand  when  they  will  themselves  most  regret, 
as  all  will  condemn,  the  innovation. 

The  succession  of  the  acting  president  of  the  chief 
magistracy  was  unavoidably  followed  by  collisions 
between  him  and  the  party  who  selected  and  elected 
him  because  he  suffered  himself  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  their  advisers  instead  of  his  own.  Those 
whose  political  sympathies  the  undersigned  enjoy 
are  in  no  respect  answerable  for  this  strife,  which 
they  have  uniformly  treated  with  moderation,  ad- 
hering, however,  to  the  faith  of  their  own  politics. — 
We  neither  made  nor  aggravate  the  quarrel,  but 
calmly  and  conscientiously,  with  all  due  respect  to 
majorities  inexorably  ruling  in  both  houses,  stand 
upon  our  rights,  and  maintain  the  even  tenor  of  our 
way,  relying  upon  the  people  to  correct  and  restore 
whatever  may  be  amiss,  as  they  have  been  doing 
with  alacrity  ever  since  the  disastrous  commence- 
ment of  the  untoward  legislation  of  sessions  of  con- 
gress which  have  now  endured  for  nearly  twelve 
months  of  the  last  fifteen.  All  the  elections  since 
afford  unquestionable  proof  that  if  there  is  any  wrong 
in  the  federal  government  the  constitutional  means 
of  restoring  right  are  in  full  and  active  operation. — 
While  thus  abiding  their  time,  the  minorities  of  the 
two  houses  of  congress  abide  by  the  principle  that  the 
first  magistrate  of  a great  people  is  entitled  to  re- 
spect, and  even  by  opponents  should  be  treated  with 
decorum.  We  know  no  difference  in  language  and 
feeling  towards  the  president  and  those  which  we 
use  towards  each  other  in  congress.  His  not  being 
personally  present  is,  in  our  opinion,  no  reason  for 
maligning  his  motives,  traducing  his  character,  or 
vilifying  his  administration.  The  most  strenuous, 
inflexible,  and  successful  opposition,  consists  with 
the  language  and  spirit  of  moderation;  and  if  the  people 
are  the  intelligentsovereignty  supposed  by  our  institu- 
tions, would  be  more  popular  than  indignation,  vio- 
lence, and  obloquy.  The  president  has  communicat- 
ed his  objections  to  an  act  of  congress,  which  num- 
bers so  large  in  both  houses  voted,  as  to  prove  be- 
yond doubt  that  it  is  extreme^  objectionable,  and 
which  we,  in  common  with  every  one  of  those  large 
numbers,  representing,  as  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  the  wishes  of  a large  majority  of  the  Ame- 
rican people,  conscientiously  deem  unwise,  unjust, 
and,  as  many  think,  unconstitutional.  The  presi- 
dent’s objections  are  contained  in  a respectful  mes- 
sage, temperate  in  tone,  persuasive  in  argument,  and 
developing  topics  which  we  believe  will  meet  with 
popular  acceptance.  Of  the  several  messages  of  the 
same  kind,  drawn  from  Mr.  Tyler  by  this  congress, 
candor  and  history  will  acknowledge,  we  think,  that 
the  last  is  the  best,  in  all  the  merits  of  reason,  dic- 
tion, and  temper.  The  constitution  gives  him  the 
right  which  his  conscience  enjoins  him  to  exercise. 
Allowing  the  chief  magistrate,  therefore,  what  every 
president  is  entitled  to,  and  has  enjoined  on  such 
occasions,  simply  to  speak  and  act  for  himself,  the 
next  step,  according  to  the  constitution  and  uniform 
practice,  should  have  been  forthwith  to  take  the  votes 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  which  would  undoubt- 
edly have  shown  that  the  president  is  sustained  by 
very  nearly  if  not  quite  a majority. 

The  undersigned  regret  the  novel  and  (as  many 
conceive)  unconstitutional  innovation  to  which  the 
president’s  objections  are  subjected— not  for  his  ac- 
count, but  that  of  constitutional  liberty  and  con- 
gressional propriety.  We  believe  that  he  is  per- 
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fect'.y  right  in  insisting  that  the  public  land 
shall  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  assets  of  fede- 
ral government,  when,  with  all  the  elements  of 
resource  and  abundance  proffering  their  relief  to 
congress,  it  persists  in  reducing  and  degrading  the 
country,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  extremities  of 
financial  want  and  pecuniary  distress.  We  go  much 
further  than  the  president.  We  think  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  withhold  the  magnificent  real 
estates  of  this  union  from  public  mortgage  is  an  act 
of  madness  and  suicide  difficult  to  conceive  of  hu- 
man passions.  We  have  not  a doubt  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  strongly  disap- 
prove of  it,  and  that  a majority  of  those  misrepre- 
sented by  majorities  in  congress,  whatever  their  im- 
pressions might  be  as  to  the  proper  disposition  of  the 
public  lands  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  anx- 
ious that,  in  the  present  emergency,  they  should  be 
applied  to  restore  the  credit  and  relieve  the  crying 
wants  of  government.  The  objection  is  equally  well 
taken  to  the  monstrous  misalliance  of  the  lands 
and  the  impost  in  the  smae  bill — pernicious  to  fair 
legislation  and  orderly  government.  Armies  and 
navies  unpaid  for  months,  disbanded  and  dismantled, 
not  for  lack  of  revenue,  but  through  party  passion; 
congress  vvithout  their  own  favorite  compensation, 
putting  fetters  and  vetoes  on  all  the  operations  of  go- 
vernment, betray  a spirit  of  petulant  self-denial,  the 
counterfeit  of  self-government.  A member  of  this 
committee  imprecates  executive  counteraction,  by 
putting  the  whole  country,  stripped  and  scourged,  to 
the  torture  of  trial  who  can  longest  bear  the  agonies 
of  destitution — thus  poisoning  the  very  wells  of  pub- 
lic sentiment,  arousing  ruthless,  revolutionary  coun- 
teraction, if  the  people  are  not  wiser  than  some  of 
their  representatives.  Party,  an  element  and  help  of 
patriotism,  may  be  prostituted  to  anarchical  dissen- 
sion. The  undersigned  trust  that  revolutionary  views 
are  not  common  in  congress,  as  we  feel  sure  that  they 
are  not  acceptable  to  the  people. 

It  i3  not  for  this  protest  to  explain  or  enforce  the 
executive  objections.  Letting  them  speak  for  them- 
selves, we  vindicateconstitutional  rights  and  deprecate 
wrongs  by  congress.  With  out  objecting  to  any  censure 
or  measure  deemed  proper  by  the  frustrated  majority, 
any  appeal  to  the  people — we  should  spare  them  this 
protest,  but  for  the  character,  temper,  and  tendency 
of  the  counteraction  inflicted,  not  so  lmrtfully  on  the 
chief  magistrate  as  on  republican  institutions.  The 
present  proceeding,  with  all  its  angry  antecedents  and 
violent  results,  is  without  example,  without  warrant, 
and  of  evil  example. 

The  deplorable  condition  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  is  notorious;  not  only  withou!  money, 
but,  as  has  been  said,  without  law  for  raising  it. — 
The  president’s  exposure  of  this  penury  is  humiliat- 
ing truth,  which  unrelenting  opposition  wrings  from 
him  to  justify  the  repeated  miscalled  vetoes,  also 
wrung  from  him  by  the  same  pertinacious  opposi- 
tion. A complicated  scheme  of,  in  many  particu- 
lars, high  pressure  impost  calculated  to  revive  ap- 
peased dissension  and  perpetuate  unappeasable  dis- 
content, forced  through  congress  by  inexorable  legis- 
lation, carried  by  a majority  of  one  vote  if  all  had 
been  present,  of  but  four  as  it  was,  is  returned  by  the 
president,  with  objections,  for  reconsideration.  The 
house  of  representatives,  which  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful for  the  opportunity  of  it,  turns  upon  him  with 
indignant  denunciation;  he  is  threatened,  and  not 
only  threatened  with  impeachment,  but  by  false  ana- 
logy to  the  memorable  aifair  of  English  ship  money, 
is  told,  contrary  to  the  genius  and  the  letter  of  our 
mild  la  vs,  that  his  head  ought  to  be  brought  to  the 
block.  Discord  is  proclaimed  as  the  order  of  the 
day.  Conciliation  is  said  to  be  disgraceful,  and  con- 
cession out  of  the  question.  The  undersigned  flatter 
themselves  that  these  are  but  hasty  ebullitions 
through  the  safety  valv  s of  free  government.  When 
appeal  to  battle  is  menaced,  we  cannot  believe  that 
the  battle  of  bloodshed  or  civil  war  is  contemplated, 
but  presume  nothing  worse  than  conflict  by  the  bal- 
lot box,  not  the  cartridge  box.  The  columns  of  this 
capitol  and  of  the  public  press,  albums,  magazines, 
and  various  other  repositories  of  the  ardent  temper- 
ament which  betrays  itself  in  such  appeals,  may  ex- 
cuse the  suggestion  that,  possibly,  they  are  intended 
neither  for  the  cartridge  box  nor  the  ballot  box,  but 
merely  for  the  band  box.  During  the  nearly  twelve 
months  of  irksome  and  inglorious  session  of  this 
congress,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  community, 
appeals  to  passion  have  been  much  more  common 
than  to  reason.  By  the  eminent  mover  of  this  com- 
mittee, none  of  the  great  subjects  of  deliberation 
have  hardly  been  spoken  of — banks,  exchequer,  fi- 
nance, bankruptcy,  tariff— upon  any  and  all  of  which 
his  wisdom  and  experience  might  have  afforded  edi- 
fying discourses^,  while  all  the  minor  topics  of  person- 
al, party,  and  especially  presidential  exasperation, 
have  never  failed  to  be  vexed  with  impalcable  and 
indefatigable  agitation. 


It  has  been  said,  in  the  course  of  indignant  ha- 
rangues, that  there  is  not  only  no  money,  but  no  law  to 
raise  it;  and’that  the  chief  magistrate,  like  a profli- 
gate king  of  Great  Britain,  collects  revenue  without 
law.  Party  wish  did  perhaps  beget  mistaken  im- 
pression to  that  effect,  to  which  mere  professional 
opinion  gave  color.  But  mature  consideration,  and 
the  true  philosophy  of  interpretation,  satisfy  the  un- 
dersigned, and  they  believe  the  most  distinguished 
jurists  of  the  country,  that  it  is  unfounded  appre- 
hension to  think  that  congress  ever  could  have  in- 
tended, by  any  act  or  omission,  to  leave  government 
without  aliment  for  its  subsistence.  This  important 
queston  will  be  settled  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  in  whom  the  undersigned,  with  the 
great  body  of  the  American  people,  without  distinc- 
tion of  party,  repose  confidence.  The  aspersion  of 
that  tribunal,  inferred  from  English  history,  is  not  only 
unjust  disparagement,  but  inaccurate  historical  re- 
collection. Even  the  twelve  judges  of  England  never 
did,  as  has  been  said,  unworthily  submit  to  royal  dic- 
tation, but  many  of  them,  although  their  tenure  of 
office,  salaries,  and  perhaps  lives,  depended  on  the 
king’s  pleasure,  manfully  resisted  his  rapacious  will. 
In  the  United  States,  the  public  money,  which  the 
president  is  laudably  anxious  to  raise  by  law,  through 
the  ordinary  means,  could  not  be  employed  in  his 
profligate  indulgences,  in  war  or  other  offensive  ap- 
plication, and  we  trust  that  the  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States,  is  no  way  depen- 
dent on  the  executive,  whenever  they  come  to  the 
solemn  adjudication  of  this  vital  question,  will  deal 
with  it  as  they  did  at  their  late  session  with  another 
which,  probably,  provoked  the  unjust  imputation  on 
their  rectitude — treating  this  question  of  impost,  as 
they  did  that  of  slavery,  with  integrity  and  indepen- 
dence. The  undersigned  hope  they  will  come  to  the 
conclusion,  which  all  lovers  of  their  country  must 
desire,  that,  instead  of  deserving  capital  punishment, 
the  president  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  dispassion- 
ate men  for  anxiously  enforcing  the  law  concerning 
imposts.  Nor  will  we  omit  this  occasion,  while  vin- 
dicating that  court,  for  expressing  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments to  it,  for  having,  contrary  to  many  pre- 
possessions, by  independent  judgment,  sustained  the 
most  delicate  provisions  of  our  union  against  the 
clamors  and  prejudices  of  negrophilism.  Finally, 
the  undersigned  are  assured  that,  whatever  the  court 
does,  they  will  not  leave,  as  has  been  strangely  ima- 
gined they  must,  the  determination  of  this  great 
question  of  law  to  the  arbitrament  of  juries.  There 
is  hardly  a juror  in  the  country  who  does  know  that 
property,  liberty,  and  order  are  best  preserved  by 
maintaining  that  venerable  jurisprudence  which,  in 
civil  cases,  leaves  to  juries  only  questions  of  fact, 
and  refers  to  judges  questions  of  law.  The'  under- 
signed have  no  (ear  of  the  judiciary.  They  dread  no 
veto  or  dictation  from  a president.  They  are  not 
alarmed  by  cries  of  party.  American  republican 
annals  are  a continued  series  of  formidable  conjunc- 
tures, without  detriment  to  the  republic,  antagonism 
without  commotion,  state  and  individual  conflicts 
without  civil  war  or  any  unwholesome  catastrophe. 
The  charitable  ballot  box  is  always  at  hand,  with 
inestimable  relief,  to  vent  all  passions.  We  arc  hap- 
py to  find  that  a portentous  committee,  the  offspring 
of  indignation,  proposes  no  fatal  act,  but  its  proceed- 
ings will  go  out  in  harmless  explosion.  Eloquent 
invective,  angry  denunciation,  philippics  of  speech 
and  print,  inflict  no  fatal  blows  on  the  solid  bulwarks 
of  this  great  empire,  which  advances  steadily  in 
greatness,  increasing  in  population,  production,  and 
power,  rejoicing  in  peace  and  plenty,  while  antago- 
nist parties,  and  ambitious  individuals  struggle  for 
its  honors  with  fierce  but  harmless  recrimination. — 
Republican  government  would  else  be  bereft  of  its 
rational  attractions  and  manly  support,  the  noble  ex- 
citements of  a free  press,  free  speech,  and  universal 
suffrage,  admirable  substitutes  for  the  stagnant  tran- 
quillity, frivolous  recreations,  and  dreadful  energy  of 
despotism.  Let  the  battlements  of  this  capitol  con- 
tinue to  rock  with  salutary  agitation.  Our  reliance 
is  in  the  majestic  strength  and  serenity  of  a sovereign 
people. 

The  undersigned  cannot  believe  that  congress  will 
adjourn  without  enacting  a law  for  revenue.— 
They  will  not  afford  the  president  so  great  a triumph. 
The  public  distemper  is  so  easily  remediable  that 
those  in  power  never  can  answer  to  the  community 
for  longer  failing  to  apply  the  remedy.  The  mino- 
rity is  not  responsible,  nor  the  president,  nor  even 
the  senate.  The  house  of  representatives  is  exclu- 
sively the  national  purse-bearer.  By  the  majority 
of  that  house,  should  be  annually  replenished  and  ar- 
ranged its  receipts  and  issues,  as  the  report  of  the 
majority  of  this  committee  argues.  Most  of  the 
troubles  experienced  by  the  present  and  penultimate 
administrations,  including  the  overthrow  of  the  latter, 
are  attributable  to  supererogatory  executive  efforts, 
beyond  executive  duty,  to  repair  disordered  finances, 


disordered  by  ill-judged  and  calamitous  acts  of  con- 
gress. The  people  will  hold  the  majority  of  the 
representatives  responsible  for  this  their  appropriate 
and  chief  office.  It  is  disreputable  to  them  that  re- 
storation so  easy  has  been  long  deferred. 

No  country  in  the  world  has  such  resources  and 
facilities  for  revenue.  One  year’s  administration  of 
such  laws  as  congress  should  enact  would  draw  from 
the  inexhaustible  means,  the  labor,  the  integrity,  the 
commerce,  the  manufactures,  and  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  superabundant  income.  But, 
as  with  the  fatal  distribution  of  surplus  revenue 
among  the  states  distress  and  demoralization  began, 
so  are  they  continued  by  the  same  egregious  impoli- 
cy, insisting  on  alms — giving  a pittance  of  land  sales 
to  the  states.  The  undersigned  discern,  with  deep 
approval,  that  the  report  of  the  majority  of  this  com- 
mittee, in  conformity  with  the  votes  of  its  chairman, 
strenuously  argues  distribution  of  the  public  lands  to 
pay  the  debt  of  the  states.  This  is  not  the  occasion 
to  develop  the  dangers  of  that  much  condemned 
scheme.  In  preference  for  another,  and  much  bet- 
ter, nearly  all  congress  coincide  in  opinion  with  the 
president  and  the  people,  viz:  that  immediate  relief 
would  proceed  from  a moderate,  discriminating,  per- 
manent tariff.  Why  is  it  not  a law?  Why  may  it  not 
be  at  once?  Who  hinders  il?  Is  party  passion  to  pre- 
vail or  magnanimous  patriotism?  The  undersigned 
will  not  doubt,  even  though  perhaps  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. 

This  mortal  issue,  if  cast  by  congress  upon  an  in- 
jured, insulted,  oppressed,  and  outraged  people,  may 
return,  with  dread  responsibility,  with  deep  damna- 
tion, to  plague  the  inventors  of  such  mischief.  Those, 
we  act  with,  are  ready  to  go  forth  and  be  tried  by 
the  country,  in  full  confidence  of  popular  justice. — 
Others  will  determine  for  themselves,  and  for  us, 
too,  as  we  are  but  a minority.  The  report  of  the 
majority  proposes  nothing  but  that  the  president  be 
assailed  and  the  constitution  assaulted;  the  president 
impeached  without  trial,  the  country  dishonored  in 
him  for  exercising;  almost  under  congressional  du- 
resse, and  unquestionable  and  much  cherished  pow- 
er, dear  to  a noble  people,  which  it  is  the  wildest 
dream  of  excited  party  to  suppose  that  the  people 
will  ever  suffer  to  be  struck  from  the  constitution. — 
Meantime,  what  is  to  be  done?  Are  congress  to  call 
out  more  vetoes?  Like  barbarous  nations,  worship- 
ping demoniac  creatures  of  their  own  malignant 
imagining,  are  we  all  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  evil  genii 
of  discord  and  despair?  Are  distraction  and  inac- 
tion to  minister  furious  and  dreadful  redress?  The 
undersigned  rely  on  popular  providence,  which  in 
severer  trials  has  with  the  smiles  of  Heaven,  over- 
ruled whatever  perils  have  beset  our  till  now  thought- 
ful and  considerate  country.  No  god  of  battles  is 
invoked  for  our  rescue.  Deprecating  such  shocking 
profanation,  we  humbly  trust  that  no  battle  or  blood- 
shed, no  civil  war  or  massacre,  is  the  only  umpirage 
to  determine  for  rational  freemen  the  simple  ques- 
tion whether  they  will  support  or  repudiate  the  go- 
vernment of  their  own  creation.  We  do  not  despair. 
We  do  not  fear  that  savage  infatuation  will  cast 
away  for  future  scorn  the  present  admiration  and 
refuge  of  the  world. 

C.  J.  INGERSOLL, 

JAMES  I.  ROOSEVELT. 


PROTEST  AND  COUNTER  REPORT  OP  T. 
W.  GILMER, 


One  of  the  minority  of  the  select  committee  on  the  objec- 
tions of  the  president  to  the  bill  to  provide  revenue,  Sfc. 

The  undersigned,  a member  of  the  select  commit- 
tee to  whom  the  objections  of  the  president  to  the 
bill  entitled  a bill  “to  provide  revenue  from  imports, 
and  to  change  and  modify  existing  laws  imposing  du- 
ties on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,”  were  refer- 
red, being  unable  to  concur  in  the  views  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee,  would  assign  some  of  the 
reasons  which  have  influenced  him  in  coming  to  a 
different  conclusion.  He  cannot  refrain  from  inquir- 
ing for  what  purposes  this  committee  has  been  rais- 
ed, and  protesting  against  the  unprecedented  and  ex- 
traordinary course  which  a majority  of  the  house  of 
representatives  "have  determined  to  pursue  on  this 
occasion — a course  certainly  opposed  to  all  the  es- 
tablished usages  of  our  government,  and,  as  the  un- 
dersigned believes,  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution.  The  language  of  the  constitution 
is  as  follows: 

“Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  house  of 
representatives  and  the  senate  shall,  before  it  becomes 
a law,  be  presented  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States;  if  he  approve  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he 
shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  house  in 
which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the 
objections  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to 
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reconsider  it.  If,  after  such  reconsideration,  two- 
thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it 
shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the 
other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsider- 
ed; and,  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  house,  it 
shall  become  a law.” 

The  hill  in  question,  having  passed  both  houses, 
was  sent  to  the  president,  by  whom  it  was  returned 
to  the  house  of  representatives,  where  it  originated. 
Instead  of  proceeding  (as  the  constitution  directs)  “to 
reconsider  it,”  the  bill  is  laid  on  the  table,  and  the 
president’s  objections  are  referred  to  a select  com- 
mittee. In  ordinary  parliamentary  proceedings, 
where  a hill  has  passed  either  house  of  congress,  and 
a motion  is  made  to  reconsider  the  same,  pending 
such  motion  the  bill  itself,  having  once  passed,  is  not 
before  that  house  for  any  general  purpose,  and  can 
only  be  brought  again  within  the  power  of  the  house 
by  a reconsideration  of  the  vote  on  its  passage.  A 
motion  therefore  to  commit,  to  postpone,  or  to  lay 
such  bill  on  the  table,  could  not  attain  its  object,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  made.  In  this  case  the  bill 
had  passed  both  houses,  and  could  not  again  come 
under  the  action  of  either,  except  by  the  express  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution.  That  provision  is  manda- 
tory and  explicit.  It  prescribes  the  only  legislative 
action  which  can  take  place  on  the  president’s  objec- 


and  reconsidered  at  all.  They  have  then  claimed, 
and  by  force  of  numbers  exercised,  an  authority 
which  may  altogether  disregard  and  dispense  with 
the  positive  requisition  of  the  constitution.  They 
have  separated  the.  bill  from  the  objections.  The  for- 
mer .may,  or  it  may  not,  be  brought  to  a direct  vote 
on  its  merits  with  the  yeas  and  nays.  It  may  he  ex- 
pedient for  the  hare  majority  of  four,  by  which  it  ori- 
ginally passed,  to  permit  this  hill  to  slumber  forever, 
under  the  indirect  vote  to  lay  on  the  table — a vote 
which  does  not  involve  the  merits  of  the  bill,  nor 
meet  the  requisitions  of  the  constitution.  The  power 
to  lay  on  the  table  is  a power  which  can  also  com- 
mit to  a select  or  standing  committee,  or  to  a com- 
mittee of  tlie  whole,  where  the  yeas  and  nays  cannot 
be  had,  or  which  can  postpone  indefinitely  beyond 
the  session.  The  power  assumed  in  these  different 
modes  is  the  same.  It  is  the  power  to  control  the 
constitution  hy  arbitrary  rules,  and  by  the  party  vote 
of  a bare  majority  of  one  house  of  congress.  The 
message  containing  the  president’s  objections  has 
been  referred  to  this  committee.  The  power  of  the 
committee  does  not  extend  beyond  the  subject  refer- 
red. Reasons  or  recommendations  may  be  reported, 
in  answer  or  in  connexion  with  the  objections;  hut  it 
is  not  competent  for  this,  or  any  other  committee, 
constitutionally  to  report  any  measure  which  will  ob- 


tions  and  the  bill.  The  house  is  directed  “to  enter  struct  the  reconsideration  of  the  hill.  The  committee 


the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed 
to  reconsider  it,”  (the  bill.)  The  question  of  recon- 
sideration, therefore,  is  raised  by  the  constitution.  It 
is  a reconsideration  of  the  bill,  not  merely  of  the 
vote  on  its  passage;  it  is  the  only  question  which  is 
raised  in  reference  to  the  bill,  and  it  is  one  which  the 
house  is  not  at  liberty  to  evade  or  suppress.  The  ob- 
jections which  the  constitution  requires  the  presi- 
dent, if  he  does  not  approve,  to  assign,  do  no  more 
than  suspend  the  bill,  which  without  tijem  would  be- 
come a law;  and  which,  notwithstanding  them,  may 
become  a law,  if,  on  (he  reconsideration,  which  is 
not  only  permitted  but  prescribed,  it  is  “approved  by 
two-thirds.”  The  constitution  therefore  clearly  con- 
templates that,  when  a bill  is  returned  with  objec- 
tions by  the  president,  it  shall  be  subjected  to  the  test 
of  another  vote.  The  importance  attached  to  this 
requisition  by  the  wise  and  patriotic  framers  of  the 
constitution  may  be  inferred  from  the  provision  that 
“in  all  such  cases  the  votes  in  both  houses  shall  be 
determined  by  yeas  and  nays.”  If  the  federal  exe- 
cutive had  been  invested  with  an  absolute  instead  of 
a qualified  veto,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity 
for  ihese  precautions  to  ensure  a veto  on  the  recon- 
sideration. Congress  are  no  more  at  liberty  to  fail  or 
refuse  to  reconsider  the  bill  returned  with  objections 
than  the  president  would  be  to  decline  to  approve  or 
return  it  witli  his  objections.  The  bill  cannot  be  al- 
tered in  any  respect  by  one  or  both  houses.  The 
house  to  w hich  it  is  returned  is  not  at  liberty  to  se- 
parate the  objections  from  the  bill.  They  are  to  be 
entered  on  its  journal,  and  the  bill,  if  two-thirds  shall 
pass  it,  is  io  be  sent,  “together  with  the  objections, 
to  the  other  house.”  Before  any  bill  can  become  a 
law,  it  must  be  “presented  to  the  president.”  If  he 
approve,  it  is  a law;  if  he  return  it,  iie  is  bound  to 
state  his  objections,  and  congress  are  not  permitted 
to  convert  the  qualified  power  of  the  executive  to 
subject  a biil  to  another  direct  vote  on  the  yeas  and 
nays  into  an  unqualified  and  absolute  veto,  as  they 
may  effectually  do  by  refusing  to  proceed  to  the  re- 
consideration, or  by  silently  acquiescing  in  the  pre- 
sident’s objections  without  another  vote.  The  ob- 
jections of  a president  operate  as  a check  on  the  un- 
constitutional or  inconsiderate  legislation  of  a mere 
majority  in  the  first  instance,  and  two-thirds,  on  the 
reconsideration,  are  as  effectual  a check  on  the  veto. 

Under  the  constitution  “each  house  may  determine 
the  rules  of  its  proceedings;”  but,  in  this  particular 
case,  the  constitution  itself  has  determined  the  rule 
of  proceeding.  The  question  then,  is,  whether  that 
rule  is  paramount  and  inflexible,  or  whether,  like  or- 
dinary rules,  it  can  be  modified,  suspended,  or  abro- 
gated. Does  the  reconsideration  enjoined  by  the  con- 
stitution give  the  house  a more  extensive  povverover 
tiie  bill  than  it  had  under  its  own  rules  after  its  pas- 
sage? It  is  not  denied  that  the  reconsideration  in- 
volves the  merits  of  the  bill  as  well  as  the  force  of 
the  executive  objections,  nor  that  deliberation  and 
discussion  are  essential.  It  is  maintained,  however, 
that  the  action  of  the  house  is  prescribed,  and  that  it 
is  limited  to  a single  object — and  that  is  the  reconsi- 
deration of  the  bill  as  it  passed  both  houses,  and  as  it 
was  returned  from  the  executive  with  his  objections. 
If  it  can  be  laid  on  the  table,  or  postponed,  or  com- 
mitted, it  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  bouse  by  the  vote  of  a mere  majority. — 
That  same  majority  may  refuse  to  take  it  up  again, 
and  thus  prevent  a vote  on  the  reconsideration.  In 
this  instance  a majority  have  laid  the  bill  on  tne  ta- 
ble, and  have  refused  to  take  it  up.  It  depends  on 
the  will  of  that  majority  whether  it  shall  be  taken  up 


can,  then,  neither  suggest  nor  accomplish  any  prac 
tical  object  of  legislation  consistent  with  the  consti- 
tution. They  cannot  report  an  original  bill,  or  any 
amendment  to  the  bill  no,w  on  the  table.  They  may 
recommend  an  impeachment  or  a censure  of  the  pre- 
sident; but,  if  this  recommendation  assumes  the  form 
of  a resolution,  the  question  in  the  house  is  on  the 
report  of  the  committee,  and  not  on  the  bill.  As  two 
questions  cannot  be  voted  on  at  once,  this  question 
must  either  supercede  the  reconsideration  of  the  bill, 
or  it  must  interpose  a new  question,  not  contemplat- 
ed by  the  constitution. 

It  is  not  maintained  that  the  reconsideration  en- 
joined by  the  constitution  precludes  discussion  in  any 
form,  but  that  the  reconsideration  of  the  bill  with 


of  the  government,  as  to  what  (from  a supposed 
analogy,  not  at  all  obvious,  to  certain  powers  in  other 
governments)  is  commonly  called  the  veto  power,  it 
is'natural  that  the  mind  should  approve  or  condemn 
the  exercise  of  this  power,  according  to  its  interests, 
opinions,  or  prejudices  on  the  suhjc.ct  to  which  it  is 
applied.  This  is  true,  not  only  as  to  this,  hut  as  to 
all  other  powers  of  government.  Zeal  in  the  pur- 
suit, of  some  cherished  object  of  interest  or  ambition 
induces  some  men  not  only  to  complain  when  they 
are  thwarted  by  what  they  easily  believe  to  be  an 
improper  exercise  of  power,  but  to  make  war  on  the 
established  forms  of  government,  and  to  seek,  by  re- 
volution or  radical  change,  what  they  cannot  law- 
fully obtain.  The  disposition,  which  has  been  re- 
cently manifested  to  some  extent,  to  disturb  the 
well-adjusted  checks  of  the  Constitution,  by  claiming 
powers  for  Congress  which  that  instrument  does  not 
confer,  or  by  denying  to  a co-ordinate  branch  of 
government  powers  which  it  does  confer,  in  order  to 
establish  a particular  system  of  party  policy,  or  car- 
ry an  election,  must  be  regarded  with  deep  regret 
and  serious  apprehension  by  the  people,  those  whose 
province  it  is  to  judge,  and  who,  free  from  the  bias 
of  more  party  politics,  can  think  and  fee)  and  act  un- 
der the  superior  influences  of  patriotism.  Our  go- 
vernment has  survived  the  shook  of  many  severe  po- 
litical contests,  because  hitherto  theso  contests  have 
involved  only  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  policy  of  the  government  as  organized.  It 
has  been  deemed  unwise,  as  well  as  dangerous,  to 
exasperate  local  or  general  prejudices  against  the 
acknowledged  forms  of  the  government,  and  to  en- 
list the  spirit  of  revolution  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
spirit  of  parly. 

It  has  been  lately  proposed  to  abolish  the  powers 
resulting  to  the  executive  from  the  clause  of  the 
constitution  already  cited.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
any  disposition  to  second  this  purpose,  cither  on  the 
part  of  congress  itself  or  on  the  part  of  the  states. 
Despairing  of  any  peaceful  change,  it  is  now  pro- 
claimed that  this  power  is  so  dangerous  to  liberty  as 
J to  justify  an  appeal  to  arms.  This  is  urged  by  those 


the  objections  is  imperative,  and  that  it  is  not  with-  j who  desire  to  secure  the  enactment,  of  measures  be- 
in  the  legitimate  power  of  congress  by  any  sort  of  lieved  probably  by  a majority  of  the  people  of  the 
parliamentary  device  to  a-void  it,  or  to  alter  or  mo-  , United  States,  and  certainly  by  the  present  execu- 
dify  the  direct  question  presented  by  the  constilu-  j tive,  to  be  either  unconstitutional,  or  grossly  incx- 
tion,  by  qualifying  or  connecting  it  with  any  other  I pedient  and  injurious.  To  obtain  the  charter  for  a 
extraneous  question.  If  it  be  true,  then,  that  this  ; national  bank,  when  there  are  few  bold  enough  to 
committee  can  report  no  measure  to  the  house  af-  , believe  that  any  prudent  man  would  hazard  his  ca- 
fecting  the  bill  which  the  house  is  required  to  reeon-  pital  or  his  confidence  under  the  charter,  or  still  fur- 
sider,  nothing  remains  which  they  can  do  but  to pre-  ther  to  impoverish  an  already  empty  and  indebted 
sent,  in  the  shape  of  a report,  arguments  which  treasury,  it  is  proposed  to  abolish,  by  amending  the 
could  be  as  well,  if  not  better,  presented  in  debate,  constitusion,  or  by  revolution,  one  of  the  checks  by 
This  is  the  most  innocent  design  which  can  be  im-  j which  the  executive  department  is  authorized  to  ar- 
puted  to  this  movement.  It  is  to  embody  in  a more  rest  tiie  unconstitutional  measures  of  congress.  A 
imposing  form,  and  to  present  from  a new  point  of  double  innovation  is  meditated  against  the  constilu- 
attack,  principles  and  prejudices  which  have  always  , tion,  and  violence  is  invoked  to  annul  one  of  its  ex- 
been  hostile  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  constitution,  ecutive  barriers,  because  it  is  an  obstacle  to  the  cn- 
Under  the  specious  pretext  of  defending  congress  ! croachments  of  the  legislature.  If  the  veto  power, 


from  what  is  imagined  to  be  an  attack  on  their  con 
stitutional  rights,  it  is  sought  to  strip  the  other  de- 
partments of  government  of  powers  which  the  con 


as  it  is  called,  were  abolished  in  the  executive,  it 
would  remain  in  the  judiciary; unconstitutional  legis- 
lation might  still  be  arrested  there,  and  it  would  not  not 


stitution  has  confided  to  them,  to  remove  every  con-  j be  in  tiie  power  of  two-thirds  to  control  the  decisions 
stitutional  obstruction  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  eon- j of  the  supreme  court.  Hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that 
^ress,  to  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  our  well-consi-  j distrust  has  been  recently  so  emphatically  expressed 


dered  system  of  government,  and  to  assume  unlimit- 
ed jurisdiction,  not  only  over  the  co-ordinate  branch- 
es, but  over  the  states  and  the  people.  Encouraged 


as  to  the  competency  of  that  court  to  decide  on 
questions  which  have  unfortunately  arisen  as  to  tiie 
authority  of  the  government  to  collect  any  revenue 


by  the  present  embarrassed  condit  ion  of  the  country  j since  the  3l)th  of  June  last.  The  objects  of  those 


and  our  public  affairs,  deriving  fresh  political  hopes 
from  the  general  gloom  and  despondency  which 
their  own  proceedings  have  cast  over  the  union,  it  is 
attempted  to  extort  from  the.  sufferings  of  the  peo- 
ple some  sanction  for  principles  of  government 
which  their  judgment  has  never  failed  to  repudiate. 
The  history  of  our  government  abounds  in  examples 
of  conflicts  between  the  several  departments.  It 
has  sometimes  happened  that  all  the  departments  com- 
bined to  overthrow  the  constitution,  and  but  for  the 
intelligence  of  the  people,  and  the  controlling  pow- 
er of  the  suffrage,  in  restoring  the  supremacy  of  the 
constitution  over  the  legislature,  the  executive  and 
the  judiciary,  such  combinations  must  have  been  fa- 
tal l<5  our  institutions.  While  it  is  the  privilege 
and  the  duly  of  every  citizen  to  arraign  either  de- 
partment of  the  government,  or  any  public  officer, 
for  infidelity  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  it  is 
neither  wise,  just,  or  patriotic,  for  one  of  those  de- 
partments to  impair  the  confidence  or  the  harmony 
which  should  subsist  between  the  separate  branches 
of  the  public  service,  by  fomenting  prejudices  and 
discord.  They  are  all  agents  of  the  people.  Their 
duties  are  prescribed  by  alaw  which  all  acknowledge 
as  supreme. 

Without  inquiring  into  the  motives  which  induced 
the  framers  of  the  constitutions  to  distribute  the 
powers  of  our  government  as  they  have  done,  and  to 
confer  the  particular  po>ver  in  question  on  the  exe- 
cutive, and  without,  reviewing  the  actual  experience 


who  believe  that  certain  measures  of  party  policy 
are  of  more  consequence  than  tiie  present  organiza- 
tion of  our  government,  can  only  be  partially  accom- 
plished by  abrogating  the  veto  of  the  executive. 
There  remains,  besides  the  veto  of  the  judiciary, 
the  veto  of  the  people.  All  the  powers  of  our  go- 
vernment, into  whatever  hands  they  may  be  distri- 
buted, must  be  exercised  under  responsibility  to  the 
laws  and  to  popular  opinion.  When  a president  re- 
turns a bill  to  either  house  of  congress,  with  his  ob- 
jections, he  is  responsible  tothclatv,  to  all  its  pen- 
alties, and,  like  every  representative  of  a state  or  a 
district,  ho  is  responsible  also  to  the  people.  These 
are  the  great  checks  of  our  system,  and  they  are 
serving  the  most  important  end  for  which  they  have 
been  established  when  they  restrain  the  licentious 
ambition  which  is  chafed  only  by  constitutions,  by 
laws,  or  by  the  popular  will. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  institutions, 
they  are  exposed  to  a novel  experiment.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  one  contemplated  by  the  constitution. 
It  is  to  be  tried  under  very  peculiar  circumstances. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a vice  president,  cull- 
ed in  the  regular  order  of  events  to  the  chief  exe- 
cutive office,  can  administer  the  government  with- 
out a party  pledged  in  advance  to  approve  or  to  op- 
pose his  administration;  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
vigor  or  security  of  our  government  abide  in  tiie 
constitution  and  laws,  or  in  a mere  party.  With  re- 
ard  to  the  constitutional  convictions  of  the  present 
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incumbent  of  the  executive  office,  on  some  of  the  sub- 
jects to  winch  they  have  been  applied,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  they  were  known  to  those  by  whom 
he  was  nominated  and  elected  to  the  second  office  of 
the  government,  and  by  many  of  whom  he  is  now 
bitterly  denounced  for  being  what  they  in  the  elec- 
tion proclaimed  him  to  be.  With  regard  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  veto  power  in  this  instance,  a recur- 
rence to  a few  facts  of  public  notoriety  and  recent 
date  will  enable  an  impartial  public  to  decide. 

Before  the  death  of  the  late  president,  his  pro- 
clamation had  issued,  convening  congress  in  extra 
session.  The  necessity  for  this  was  alleged  to  exist 
in  the  state  of  our  finances.  Congress  assembled  on 
the  31st  ot  May,  1841.  It  has  been  in  session,  with 
the  interval  of  rather  more  than  two  months,  ever 
since.  Various  expedients  were  resorted  to,  during 
the  extra  sess'.on,  to  enable  the  government  to  meet 
its  engagements  and  defray  its  ordinary  current  ex- 
penses. Since  that  period,  the  pay  of  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  civil  list,  have  been  frequently  sus- 
pended, from  the  utter  destitution  of  the  treasury. 
Loans  authorised  by  congress  have  failed  to  be  ne- 
gotiated on  any  terms.  Treasury  notes  of  govern- 
ment have  depreciated,  and  been  returned  by  the 
needy  public  creditor  under  protest.  Every  device 
to  sustain  the  sinking  credit  of  the  government,  short 
of  a direct  tax,  has  failed,  and  this  at  a period  when 
our  foreign  relations  were  eminently  precarious. 

The  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  j 
treasuries  of  the  states  was  among  the  earliest  mea- ! 
sures  urged  at  the  extra  session.  A loan  for  12,000,000 
dollars  had  been  authorized  for  the  relief  of  the  na-  ■' 
tional  treasury,  but  not  negotiated,  when  a bill  dis- 
tributing the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  passed 
both  houses  of  congress,  and,  with  the  approbation  ' 
of  the  executive,  became  a law.  It  contained  a 
clause  without  which  it  could  never  have  obtained 
either  the  legislative  or  the  executive  sanction,  pro- 
viding, in  view  of  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the 
treasury,  that  whenever  the  duties  on  any  article  of 
foreign  importation  exceeded  twenty  per  cent.,  the 
distribution  of  the  states  should  cease,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  lands  should  again  be  applied  to  pay  the 
debts  and  defray  the  expenses  of  the  federal  govern-' 
ment.  A revenue  bill  also  passed  at  the  extra  ses-  [ 
sion,  raising  the  duties  on  most  articles  which  were 
free  under  the  compromise  of  1833  to  twenty  per 
cent.  This  bill  was  framed  with  the  design  to  avoid  . 
any  conflict  with  the  twenty  per  cent,  principle  of 
the  compromise  of  1833,  or  with  the  twenty  per  . 
cent,  condition  in  the  distribution  act. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  the  ^ 
president,  in  his  annual  message,  apprized  congress 
that  there  would  be  a deficit  in  the  treasury  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1842,  of  $627,557  90.  At  a subse- | 
quent  period  of  this  session,  he  urged  on  congress,  t 
in  a special  message,  the  inability  of  the  treasury  to 
meet  the  demands  created  against  it  by  appropria- 
tions which  congress  had  made,  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding  adequate  means  to  sustain  the  government  by  ; 
an  increase  of  duties  on  imports,  and  every  other 
means  within  their  power.  He  also  recommended 
the  repeal  of  the  distribution  act,  and  a pledge  of 
the  land  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt. 
Though  less  than  half  of  the  $12,000,000  loan  au- 
thorized by  the  act  of  1841  had  been  taken,  and 
though  congress  found  itself  under  Ihe  necessity,  at 
an  early  period  of  this  session,  of  authorizing  an 
issue  of  $5;000,000  of  treasury  notes  in  addition  to 
the  loan  of  $12,000,000,  yet  no  revenue  bill  was  re- 
ported untii  the  3d  day  of  June,  1842,  after  con- 
gress had  been  in  session  six  months,  and  when  the 
country  was  looking  anxiously  for  an  adjournment. 
Congress  had  gone  on  meanwhile  to  appropriate  ma- 
ny millions  of  dollars  which  the  government  did  not 
possess,  and  which  it  could  not  obtain  without  the 
agency  of  the  legislative  department.  The  revenue 
bill  was  reported  on  the  3d  of  June,  and  taken  up, 
for  the  first  time,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  on  the 
8th  of  June. 

The  final  reduction  of  duties  to  twenty  per  cent, 
under  the  compromise  of  1833  was  to  take  effect  on 
the  30th  of  June,  and  then  then  the  distribution  un- 
der the  act  of  1841  was  to  commence,  provided  the 
duties  were  not  raised  beyond  twenty  per  cent.  On 
the  7th  of  June,  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,, 
which  had  reported  the  revenue  bill  on  the  3d, 
brought  in  v/hat  was  called  a provisional  bill,  the 
ostensible  object  of  which  was  to  provide  for  a tem- 
porary collection  of  duties  until  time  could  be  af- 
forded for  the  passage  of  the  general  revenue  bill. 
The  necessity  for  some  such  measure  was  alledged 
to  exist,  on  account  of  a doubt  whether  duties  could 
be  collected  after  the  30th  June  without  additional 
legislation.  The  revenue  bill  provided  for  a general 
increase  of  duties  beyond  Iwenty  per  cent.,  and  its 
passage  would  necessarily  have  enforced  the  sus- 
pending clause  of  the  distribution  act.  The  provi- 


sional bill  reported  on  the  7th  of  June  contained  no 
reference  to  this  suspending  clause  of  the  distribu- 
tion act.  A second  provisional  bill  was  reported 
from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  with  the 
same  general  objects  as  the  first,  which  had  been  re- 
ported only  two  days  before,  and  with  a proviso  re- 
pealing the  suspending  clause  of  the  distribution  aet. 
The  first  provisional  bill  was  never  considered.  The 
second  was  passed  by  the  house  on  the  15th  June, 
went  to  thesenate,  returned  with  amendments,  which 
were  concurred  in  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  was  re- 
turned by  the  president,  with  objections,  on  the  29th 
of  June.  These  objections  were  founded  on  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  treasury,  and  on  the  expe- 
diency of  adhering,  under  the  circumstances,  to  the 
terms  on  which  distribution  had  been  authorized  by 
the  act  of  1841.  The  revenue  bill  did  not  pass  until 
the  5th  of  August.  It  was  returned,  with  the  presi- 
dent’s objections,  on  the  9th. 

These  objections  are  now  before  the  committee. 
They  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  which  ac- 
companied the  provisional  bill  the  29th  of  June. 
The  revenue  bill  contained  a clause  most  unequivo- 
cally repealing  the  suspension  of  the  distribution 
act,  which  its  own  passage  would  have  enforced;  and 
thus  it  was,  in  effect,  the  enactment  of  a new  dis- 
tribution law,  appended  to  the  revenue  bill. 

Each  house  deliberately  refused  to  strike  out  this 
clause,  and  persisted  in  associating  in  ludicrous  con- 
trast two  measures— the  one  an  act  to  raise  money  j 
for  the  support  of  government  by  the  imposition  of 
taxes,  the  other  to  distribute  the  land  revenues  to 
the  states.  The  majority  of  both  houses  had  pro- 
claimed, with  the  concurrence  of  the  president,  in 
September  1841,  that  distribution  should  only  be 
made  when  the  duties  were  below  20  per  cent.  The 
majority  of  both  houses  had  again  and  again  pro- 
claimed, in  1842,  the  necessity  of  raising  the  duties 
above  20  per  cent,  and  yet  insisted  on  distributing 
the  land  fund,  without  regard  to  the  conditions  they 
themselves  had  so  recently  prescribed,  without  re- 
gard to  the  situation  of  the  treasury,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  burdens  which  might  be  imposed  on  the 
people.  They  might  have  attempted  to  raise  reve- 
nue from  imports,  and  to  distribute  the  land  fund,  in 
separate  bills.  Then  each  measure  would  have  rest- 
ed on  its  own  intrinsic  merits.  But  they  persisted 
in  connecting  them  in  one  bill.  The  restriction  in 
the  distribution  act  of  1841  was  designed  to  guard 
against  increasing  the  burdens  of  taxation  to  fill  a 
vacuum  which  might  be  occasioned  by  distribution. 
Tne  legislation  of  1842  is  designed  to  create  a va- 
cuum, that  it  may  be  filled  by  increased  taxation. 
There  is  probably  no  precedent  in  the  history  of  any 
government  for  the  union,  under  such  circumstances, 
of  a revenue  and  an  appropriation  bill.  As  there 
was  no  necessity  for  such  union  apparent  to  the  pub- 
lic, we  are  at  liberty  to  infer  that  it  resulted  from  a 
consciousness  that  one  or  both  the  measures  could 
not  have  separately  commanded  a majority.  The 
exigencies  of  the  national  treasury  were  supposed  to 
furnish  a favorable  opportunity  for  congress  to  ex- 
tort terms  on  which  alone  the  government  should  be 
supplied  with  revenue  to  meet  their  own  appropria- 
tions. It  would  have  been  as  proper,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, for  congress  to  annex  a charter  fora 
bank,  or  a fiscal  agent,  or  a fiscal  corporation,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  a revenue  bill,  and  to  raise 
an  issue  with  president  or  with  their  constituents,  if 
such  a bill  had  not  received  the  executive  sanction. 

It  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  is  an  issue 
between  the  majority  of  congress  and  the  president. 
There  is  an  issue  between  this  same  majority  in  1841 
and  1842.  The  president  abides  by  terms  which  this 
majority  prescribed  for  themselves  and  the  treasury 
in  1841,  and  they  can  prefer  no  accusation  against 
him  for  adhering  to  their  own  position.  He  might 
with  more  propriety  upbraid  them  for  abandoning  it. 
The  issue  is  between  this  majority  and  the  country. 
They  who  arraign  the  president  for  obstructing  the 
will  of  congress  should  be  well  assured  that  congress 
does  not  obstruct  the  will  of  the  states  and  the  peo- 
ple it  represents.  Congress  is  neither  infallible  nor 
irresponsible.  If  this  were  a question  in  which  none 
felt  any  interest  besides  the  president  of  the  United 
States  and  members  of  congress,  there  might  be  some 
plausibility  in  the  attempt  to  narrow  the  issue  to 
them;  but  the  subject  of  revenue  is  one  in  which  those 
who  pay  arc  apt  to  feel  as  deep  an  interest  as  those 
who  levy  taxes.  Every  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
moreover,  feels  a solicitude  in  the  government,  and 
all  that  concerns  it,  in  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  it  is  based,  in  the  measures  which  characterize 
its  administration,  in  its  justice,  its  faith  and  its  fame; 
and  the  judgment  of  no  impartial  man  can  be  blinded 
or  biased  by  the  effort  to  conceal  the  true  points  of 
this  issue,  under  cover  of  a petty  political  altercation 
between  a party  majority  in  congress  and  the  presi- 
dent. 

The  president  lias  either  assumed  a power  which 


does  not  belong  to  his  office,  or  he  has  abused  a pow- 
er which  does  belong  to  it.  It  has  not  been  denied 
that  the  power  in  question  exists  under  the  constitu- 
tion. Indeed,  it  has  been  proposed  to  abolish  it  by 
amendment.  If  it  has  been  abused,  it  was  doneeith- 
er  corruptlv  and  wantonly,  or  under  an  error  of  ex- 
ecutive judgment.  If  there  is  evidenee  of  the  least  j 
corruption  in  the  president’s  conduct,  he  should  be 
impeached.  The  power  of  impeachment  has  been 
confided  to  the  house  of  representatives.  It  is  the 
duty,  therefore,  of  the  majority  who  accuse  the  pre- 
sident to  arraign  him  under  articles  of  impeachment 
before  the  senate,  if  they  believe  him  to  be  guilty  of 
any  impeachable  offence.  If  he  has  neither  assumed 
power  nor  abused  it  corruptly,  then  the  issue  dwin- 
dles to  a mere  question,  who  is  right  as  to  a measure 
of  policy?  If  the  undersigned  were  allowed,  by  the 
circumstances  which  compel  him  to  omit  many  con- 
siderations very  proper  to  the  subject,  he  would  not 
despair  of  showing  that,  independent  of  all  the  extra- 
neous prejudices  and  political  feelings  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  error  on  this  occasion  endeavor  to  bring  to 
their  aid,  the  mere  opinion  of  the  executive  in  this 
case  is  right,  and  the  mere  opinion  of  congress  is 
wrong.  The  narrative  of  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  revenue  at  the  late  extra  session,  and  since  Decem- 
ber last,  which  has  been  given,  will  furnish  the  facts 
from  which,  without  explanation  or  argument,  the 
country  will  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  the  majo- 
rity in  congress  or  the  president  have  erred  in  mat- 
ters of  opinion.  The  occasion  is  both  too  novel  and 
too  grave  to  permit  an  argument  on  such  minor  ques- 
tions, affecting  the  comparative  taste  or  wisdom  of 
the  majority  of  congress  and  the  president.  As  to 
the  mere  question  of  opinion,  however,  the  president 
should  not  be  condemned  without  some  charity  by 
those  who  concurred  with  him  so  recently  as  Septem- 
ber, 1811.  If  the  charge  preferred  by  this  majority 
is  understood,  it  involves  no  breach  of  the  constitu- 
tion or  of  any  law  on  the  part  of  the  president,  but 
they  accuse  him  of  obstructing  their  will.  The  accu- 
sation implies  either  a general  infallibility  on  the 
part  of  the  accusers,  or  a particular  exemption  from 
error  on  this  occasion,  or  it  denies  to  the  president 
the  right  and  the  responsibility  of  judging  on  a sub- 
ject which  congress  submitted  to  his  judgment.  They 
will  find  that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question. — 
The  executive  is  a co-ordinate  department  of  the  go- 
vernment. The  president  is  under  no  obligation  im- 
plicitly to  approve  every  bill  which  the  legislature 
may  pass.  He  is  commanded  either  to  approve,  or, 
if  he  cannot  approve,  to  return,  with  objections,  all 
bills  sent  to  him,  and  congress  are  required  to  send 
him  all  bills  which  they  pass.  It  is  alleged,  however, 
as  a complaint,  that  the  president  has  thought  proper 
to  exercise  his  constitutional  discretion, and  withhold 
his  approbation  from  other  bills  which  congress  have 
passed.  Still,  the  question  of  power  and  the  question 
of  duty  on  his  part,  and  on  the  part  of  congress,  is 
the  same  in  each  instance.  Can  congress  excuse 
themselves  for  refusing  to  provide  revenue  for  the 
government  because  the  president  did  not  approve 
either  of  the  forms  in  which,  at  the  extra  session, 
they  attempted  to  charter  a bank  of  the  United  States? 

Is  the  issue,  which  has  been  so  solemnly  proclaimed 
on  this  occasion,  to  embrace  the  long  agitated  ques- 
tion of  currency,  besides  that  of  revenue?  Do  the 
majority  mean  to  declare  that  they  will  permit  on 
revenue  to  be  collected,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
government  shall  cease,  unless  two  conditions  are 
submitted  to:  first,  the  charter  of  a bank  in  some 
form,  and,  second,  th?  distribution  of  the  land  fund? 

If  this  be  the  object,  then  these  questions  should  have 
been  all  connected  in  one  bill.  It  has  been  deemed 
prudent,  however,  to  connect  only  two  of  them.  The 
questions  of  distributing  the  land  fund  and  of  raising 
revenue  for  the  support  of  government  were  united 
in  such  manner  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  the 
majority  of  congress  considered  themselves  bound  to 
provide  revenue  first  for  the  states  and  then  for  the 
United  States. 

Since  they  insisted  on  uniting  them  in  a second 
bill,  after  a former  bill  had  been  vetoed  on  account 
of  their  union,  and  since  it  is  now  declared  that  con- 
gress is  disgraced  if  it  recedes  so  far  as  to  separate 
the  questions,  and  that  the  United  States  government 
shall  have  no  revenue  unless  the  land  fund  is  distri- 
buted to  the  states,  there  can  no  longer  be  a doubt  of 
the  determination  either  to  bestow  the  ways  and 
means  of  the  federal  treasury  on  the  state  treasuries, 
or  to  starve  the  government  of  the  United  States. — 
The  majority  seem  not  only  resolved  on  this,  but  they 
are. resolved  to  accomplish  their  object  only  in  one 
particular  mode;  and  that  is,  by  legislating  on  the 
two  subjects  in  the  same  bill. 

What,  then,  is  the  issue?  It  is  not  whether  the 
power  exercised  by  the  president  is  a lawful  power. 

Its  existence  is  conceded  by  the  proposition  to  abol- 
ish it.  It  is  not  whether  that  power  has  been  cor- 
ruptly abused.  If  this  is  believed,  the  majority  are 
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guilty  of  culpable  neglect  of  duty  in  not  impeaching. 

It  is  not  whether  the  states  shall  have  the  land  fund; 
it  is  not  whether  the  United  Slates  shall  have  a reve- 
nue; but  it  is  whether  this  government  shall  have  re- 
venue and  the  states  shall  have  the  land  fund  in  a 
particular  form  of  legislation,  which  congress  have 
resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  persevere  in — a form  of 
legislation  resorted  to,  first,  to  coerce  the  votes  of 
congress,  and  persisted  in  to  coerce  the  executive  by 
putting  tlie  treasury  under  duresse. 

As  the  majority  of  congress  seem  to  view  this 
question,  it  is  a mere  parliamentary  punctilio,  on 
which  some  of  them  would  rouse  the  country  to  arms. 
In  other  aspects,  however,  in  which  it  will  be  view- 
ed by  those  who  in  this  case  are  more  impartial  ar- 
biters than  either  this  majority  or  the  president,  it  is 
a question  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration. 
The  government  has  now  no  revenue.  It  is  in  debt; 
it  is  completely  organized  under  the  forms  of  the 
constitution;  its  legislature,  its  judiciary,  its  execu- 
tive, are  at  their  posts;  its  army  is  in  the  field;  its  na- 
vy is  on  the  sea;  its  representatives  are  honorably  ac- 
credited by  all  foreign  governments  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  foreign  governments  are  here.  There  is 
profound  peace  and  a general  sense  of  security 
throughout  the  country.  Our  fields  are  teeming  with 
abundant  harvests.  Industry  and  economy  are  gra- 
dually repairing  the  evils  of  extravagance  and  indo- 
lence, and  as  they  develop  our  great  national  resour- 
ces, they  are  restoring  a general  confidence  which 
will  revive  prosperity,  and  teach  us,  for  a time  at 
least,  the  danger  of  preferring  again  artificial  wealth 
and  delusive  splendor  to  real  independence  and  sub- 
stantial comfort.  With  the  means  of  individual  hap- 
piness and  national  glory  within  our  reach,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  may  well  ask  why  it  is  that 
the  constitution  has  failed — why  the  laws  are  impo- 
tent— and  why  the  representatives  of  twenty-six  states 
and  seventeen  millions  of  people  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide revenue  to  save  the  government  from  disgrace 
and  dissolution?  A majority  of  these  representatives 
have  given  the  answer.  It  is  because  they  do  not 
choose  to  do  what  they  have  the  power  to  do.  They 
forget  their  duty  to  the  country  and  the  consiitution, 
and  remember  only  the  imaginary  resentments  which 
they  suppose  to  exist  between  themselves  and  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  If  these  resentments 
were  real,  will  the  country  tolerate  a suspension  of 
the  entire  government  until  a political  dispute  is  set- 
tled, by  revolution  or  reason,  between  those  who 
ought  to  feel  on  both  sides  a weight  of  official  respon- 
sibility which  permits  no  motive  of  ambition  or  ani- 
mosity to  inflict  on  their  country  the  consequences  of 
tb.eir  passion.  Whence  can  such  resentments  arise, 
unless  from  motives  in  ambition  equally  unworthy  a 
president  and  a legislator?  If  the  majority  of  con- 
gress wish  to  submitan  issue  to  the  country  involving 
any  policy  of  government,  any  question  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  or  legislative  expediency,  let  them  not 
present  it  in  the  shape  of  a mere  controversy  between 
themselves  and  the  president;  let  them  invoke  the 
judgment,  and  not  merely  the  prejudices,  of  their 
countrymen  to  decide  it. 

It  too  often  happens  that  a party  attempts  to  pre- 
scribe lawfor  the  constitution,  and  to  interpolate  sub- 
stantive restrictions  or  enlargements  of  the  powers  to 
be  derived  from  the  text.  Necessity  or  expediency 
is  always  the  pretext.  The  first  necessity  and  the 
soundest  expediency  in  a government  of  a written 
constitution,  is  to  preserve  its  organic  law  inviolate. 
That  instrument  may  be  as  effectually  changed  (and 
the  government  is  changed  with  it)  by  this  means,  as 
by  an  amendment  in  the  prescribed  mode.  The  con- 
stitution is  designed  to  furnish  a permanent,  uniform 
and  universal  rule  of  government,  while  parties  fluc- 
tuate and  change  with  the  caprices  of  passion  or  the 
convictions  of  judgment.  These  decisions  of  mere 
party  are  too  apt  to  be  regarded  as  authority,  and 
hence  the  conflict  which  frequently  occurs  between 
them  and  the  constitution  itself.  The  undersigned 
has  already  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  pro- 
ceedings in  this  case  are  in  conflict  with  the  constitu- 
tion. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  the  only  evi- 
dence of  a disposition,  during  the  present  congress, 
to  disregard  the  authority  of  that  instrument,  or  to 
create  unnecessary  collisions  betwmen  the  legislative 
and  the  executive  departments.  When  a subject 
distinctly  embraced  in  one  bill  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  executive  objections  to  that  bill,  respect  for  the 
opinion  of  a co-ordinate  department,  or  desire  to  a- 
void  unnecessary  collisions  with  it,  would  suggest  the 
propriety  of  not  immediately  pressing  that  identical 
subject  upon  the  consideration  of  the  executive, 
without  some  intimation  of  a change  of  opinion.  The 
objections  of  the  president  to  the  provisional  revenue 
bill,  and  the  general  revenue  bill,  are  the  same. — 
They  relate  to  the  insertion  of  a clause  directing  dis- 
tribution of  the  land  fund  without  regard  to  the  rates 
of  duties  on  imports.  The  first  bill  was  temporary 
in  its  duration,  and  comparatively  unimportant  in  its 


objects.  It  was  sent  to  the  president  in  advance  of 
the  second,  and  only  five  days  prior  to  the  30th  of 
June,  when  it  was  alleged  there  would  no  longer  be 
authority  to  collect  revenue.  It  contained  a clause 
in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  the  land  fund.  It 
was  vetoed  on  account  of  that  clause.  On  the  5th  of 
August  congress  passed  the  second  or  general  revenue 
bill,  containing  a clause  still  more  unequivocally  au- 
thorising distribution,  notwithstanding  the  twenty  per 
cent,  restriction  of  the  act  of  1841.  Whether  the 
first  of  these  bills  was  designed  only  to  feel  the  way 
for  the  second,  and  to  ascertain  if  the  president  could 
be  brought  to  the  dilemma,  after  objecting  to  that 
bill,  of  either  vetoing  a revenue  bill  or  submitting  to 
the  distribution  clause,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means 
of  carrying  on  the  government,  or  to  re-enact,  by  the 
vote  of  a majority,  a single  principle  which  had  been 
so  recently  vetoed,  and  which  could  not  obtain  the 
vote  of  two-thirds,  is  a part  of  the  history  of  these 
proceedings  which  may  shed  some  light  on  our  ex- 
aminations. The  legislation  of  congress,  at  the  late 
extra  session,  on  the  subject  of  the  bank  and  its  va- 
rious modifications,  illustrates  the  same  disposition. 
Two  bills,  under  different  titles,  but  both  for  the  ob- 
ject of  chartering  a national  bank,  were  successively 
passed,  sent  to  the  executive,  and  were  returned  with 
objections.  If,  then,  there  has  been  a disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  to  resist  the  action  of  con- 
gress on  certain  subjects,  there  has  certainly  been  a 
corresponding  disposition  on  the  part  of  congress  to 
attack,  and  to  repeat  the  attacks  on  the  executive. 

Congress  have  appropriated  the  money  required  to 
carry  on  the  government.  They  have  authorised  the 
debts  which  are  contracted.  They  alone,  under  the 
constitution,  can  furnish  means  of  meeting  their  own 
appropriations.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  minor- 
ity of  congress  to  legislate.  All  that  the  executive 
can  do  is  to  convene  congress,  should  it  adjourn  with- 
out providing  revenue  to  carry  on  the  government. — 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  calmer  consideration  will 
inspire  some  motive  of  public  duty  stronger  than  any 
feelings  of  party  resentment.  The  threats  of  violence 
which  have  been  heard  from  quarters  whence  better 
counsels  should  have  proceeded,  will  not  disturb  the 
repose  nor  provoke  the  dignity  of  a free  and  enlight- 
ened people.  THOMAS  W.  GILMER. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  CONGRESS, 
SECOND  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

August  18.  Soon  after  convening  the  senate  en- 
tered into  executive  session  on  the  subject  of  the 
treaty  negotiated  with  Great  Britain,  and  thereafter 
adjourned. 

August  19.  Mr.  Preston  moved  to  take  up  the 
joint  resolution  of  the  house  fixing  the  time  of  ad- 
journment. The  question  being  taken,  there  were 
for  it  18,  against  it  18.  Mr.  Buchanan  having  asked 
the  yeas  and  nays,  Mr.  Preston  apprehended  it  would 
lead  to  debate  and  withdrew  the  proposition. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rives  the  senate  then  went  into 
executive  session,  on  the  British  treaty,  and  at  a late 
hour  adjourned. 

August  20.  Mr.  Preston  moved  to  take  up  the 
house  resolution  for  adjournment.  After  some  re- 
maks  by  Messrs.  Preston , Tallmiulge  and  Crittenden, 
Mr.  C.  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  and  by  yeas  25, 
nays  23,  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  executive  business, 
and  after  having  been  engaged  therein  till  a late 
hour,  resumed  public  session  and  adjourned. 

[At  this  executive  session  the  British  treaty  was 
ratified.] 

August  22.  Several  bills  from  the  house  were 
passed,  among  them  a bill  for  the  suppression  of  the 
sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  an  amendment. 

The  senate  then  took  up  the  contingent  bill,  and 
Mr.  Eva  ns  stated  that  the  amendments  of  the  senate 
had  been  under  consideration  in  the  committee  of 
finance,  who  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a com- 
mittee of  conference  would  be  necessary.  They, 
therefore,  moved  that  the  senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments. 

The  private  morning  business  having  been  gone 
through  with,  Mr.  Rates  submitted  a motion  that  the 
reports  from  the  pension  committee  be  taken  up  and 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  Seiner  stated  that  the  committee  had  labored 
most  zealously  during  the  session  of  congress.  They 
had  reported  adversely  upon  eight  of  the  ten  bills 
from  the  house,  and  he  hoped  that  this  motion  would 
be  taken  up  and  disposed  of. 

The  motion  to  take  up  the  bills  prevailed,  and  the 
senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  bills 
from  the  pension  committee,  after  which  the  senate 
adjourned. 

August  23.  Mr.  Choate  presented  a memorial  from 
between  five  and  six  hundred  of  the  citizens- of  Bos- 


ton, asking  that  the  revenue  bill  vetoed  by  the  presi- 
dent may  be  passed  with  the  27 1 h section  out,  or 
some  bill  of  a similar  import.  The  memorialists  do 
not  approve  of  the  veto  power,  hut  are  anxious  that 
the  bill  should  be  passed  irrespective  of  the  clause 
of  distribution. 

The  bill  from  the  house  of  representatives  grant- 
ing bounty  land  warrants  to  be  issued  on  account  of 
the  services  of  Major  General  Duportail,  Brigadier 
General  Armand,  and  Major  do  LaColombe  was  de- 
bated and  rejected. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  called  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  from  the  house  of  representatives  in  relation  to 
contested  elections,  &c. 

Mr.  Walker  opposed  the  bill  as  unjust,  inexpedi- 
ent and  unconstitutional;  it  was,  he  said,  a bill  of 
outlawry,  a bill  to  disfranchise  several  states,  a bill 
to  disfranchise  his  own  state;  and  closed  with  a call 
for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Crittenden  said  he  should  not  now  stop  to  dis- 
cuss the  question,  and  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  he  considered  premature.  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  then  taken,  and  the  senate  decided  to 
postpone  the  previous  orders,  by  yeas  25,  nays  2(1. 

Mr.  Wright  called  for  the  reading  of  the  bill,  which 
was  read  accordingly,  and  the  bill  having  been  read, 
Mr.  Crittenden  proceeded  to  defend  its  provisions, 
the  important  one  of  which  were  to  provide 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  election  of  members  of 
the  other  house.  Mr.  Cntlenclen  answered  briefly  the 
objections  made  by  Mr.  Walker,  and  with  sarcasm 
his  menace  to  defeat  the  bill  by  delay. 

Mr.  Walker  replied  to  Mr.  Crittenden.  Mr.  Rugby 
followed  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Messrs.  Calhoun,  Allen,  Wright  and  Cuthbert,  seve- 
rally proposed  amendments,  which  were  rejected, 
sustaining  them  in  brief  remarks,  when  the  bill  was 
postponed  until  to-morrow,  and  then  went  into  exe- 
cutive session. 

The  revenue  bill  was  reported  with  amendments, 
as  the  senate  came  out  of  executive  session,  but  no 
action  was  had  thereon,  and  the  senate  adjourned. 

August  24.  A message  was  received  from  the 
president  stating  that  it  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  public  interests  to  communicate  correspondence 
in  relation  to  the  awards  made  or  omitted  to  be  made 
under  the  commission  for  settling  claims  between  the 
United  Slates  and  Mexico. 

Mr.  Evans  from  the  committee  of  finance  reported 
a bill  to  carry  into  effect  the  treaty  with  the  Wyan- 
dot Indians. 

Mr.  Memck  submitted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  communicate  any  detailed  statement 
he  may  have  caused  to  be  prepared  at  the  treasury 
department  since  the  passage  by  congress  of  the  bill 
to  provide  revenue  from  imports,  showing  the  amount 
of  revenue  which  would  have  been  produced  by  said 
act  if  it  had  became  a law,  together  with  a brief  ex- 
planation of  the  data  and  reasons  on  which  the  esti- 
mate was  founded  which  may  have  accompanied  the 
same. 

Mr.  Evans  thought  the  whole  call  improper;  and  if 
the  president  sought  to  influence  legislation  by  having 
recourse  to  the  estimates  furnished  by  subordinates 
of  his  department,  he  (Mr.  E.)  would  not  lend  his 
sanction  to  any  such  proceeding.  Whether  the  esti- 
mates in  question  had  been  made  either  by  the  desire 
of  the  president  or  by  executive  dictalion,  was  the 
same  to  him.  It  was  well  known  that  these  same 
estimates  had  said  the  bill  in  question  would  not 
yield  $12,000,000  of  revenue,  when  the  proper  offi- 
cer, the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  had  said  it  would 
yield  $27,000,000.  If  any  information  of  the  kind 
was  to  be  furnished,  let  it  emanate  from  the  law  offi- 
cer of  the  treasury,  and  not  from  the  president’s  su- 
bordinates. The  president  was  not  to  furnish  his  es- 
timates to  influence  the  action  of  congress,  tyid  he 
should  object  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Merrick  did  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  in- 
timating that  the  estimates  alluded  to  showed'  any 
authority  or  binding  force.  It  had  been  intimated 
that  such  estimates  had  been  made,  and  if  so  he 
thought  it  very  desirable  for  the  senate  to  be  possess- 
ed of  them.  These  estimates  had  been  carefully  and 
diligently  prepared  by  the  order  or  desire  of  the  exe- 
cutive. If,  as  suggested  by  the  senator,  the  call 
should  be  made  on  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  its 
very  object  would  be  defeated.  The  secretary  of  the 
treasury  was  not  here,  and  if  he  were,  he  was  physi- 
cally incapacitated  for  attending  to  the  business. 
The  estimates  were  important  at  the  present  time; 
and  if  they  afforded  any  information,  he  thought  there 
was  no  senator  but  would  be  glad  to  receive  it. 

The  reception  having  been  objected  to,  the  resolu- 
tion was  laid  over  one  day  under  the  rule. 

The  senate  then  took  up  the  bill  to  regulate  the 
taking  of  testimony  in  certain  cases,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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The  question  pending  being  on  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Berrien,  to  come  in  at  the  first  section  of  the  bill: 

Mr.  Jlrcher  moved  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. Carried  by  yeas  21  to  nays  15.  Mr.  Mien 
and  Mr.  King  moved  amendments  which  were  re- 
jected. Mr.  Berrien's  amendment  as  amended  was 
carried  by  yeas  30,  nays  6.  The  debate  proceeded 
and  the  bill,  after  being  variously  amended,  was  final- 
ly reported  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Evans,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  on 
the  disputed  points  between  the  two  houses  in  rela- 
tion to  the  contingent  appropriation  bill,  made  a re- 
port, which  was  concurred  in  by  the  senate. 

Mr.  Conrad  submitted  a resolution  that  on  and  after 
Thursday  next  the  senate  should  meet  at  10  o’clock 
and  at  11  o’clock  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  re- 
venue bill  and  continue  at  the  same  until  finally  dis- 
disposed  of.  Objection  being  made,  the  resolution 
was  ordered  to  lie  over. 

Mr.  Young  then  moved  to  take  up  the  joint  resolu- 
tion just  received  from  the  house  fixing  upon  Mon- 
day the  29th  August  as  the  day  of  adjournment. 

Mr.  Tallmadge  was  not  prepared  to  vote  on  the  re- 
solution and  would,  therefore,  move  to  lay  it  on  the 
table. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  laying  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  table,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative:  yeas 
24,  nays  17. 

The  senate,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Benton,  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business,  and,  after 
sometime  spent  therein,  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Aug.  18.  Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson,  laid  on 
the  table  a memorial  from  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 
praying  the  issue  of  two  hundred  millions  of  stock. 

Mr.  Fillmore,  asked  leave  to  make  a report  from 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

Mr.  Bolts  objected. 

Mr.  Fillmore  said  that  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  under  a sense  of  duty,  had  instructed  him  to 
report  the  resolution  merely  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
house  upon  it. 

Mr.  Rolfs  reiterated  his  objection. 

The  house  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business  of  yesterday,  being  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Wise  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution, appended  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Adams  from  the 
select  committee  on  the  veto,  had,  (in  the  absence  of 
the  two-thirds  affirmative  majority  required  by  the 
constitution),  been  rejected. 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Wise,  Ray- 
ner,  G.  Davis,  Arnold,  and  Colquit. 

Mr.  Granger  moved  the  previous  question,  and  by 
yeas  14,  nays  140,  the  house  refused  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  Adams  wished  to  submit  a motion  that  the  re- 
port of  the  select  committee  on  “the  reasons  why” 
be  taken  up  from  the  speaker’s  table,  where  it  had 
'been  laid,  and  considered. 

Mr.  Cushing  objected. 

Mr.  Fillmore  rose  and  said  that  he  was  instructed 
be  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  to  present  the 
following  resolution: 

“ Resolved , That  it  is  expedient  to  pass  another  re- 
venue bill,  the  same  as  that  which  recently  passed 
both  houses  of  congress,  and  lias  been  returned  by 
the  president  with  his  objections  to  this  house,  and 
on  reconsideration  lost  for  want  of  a constitutional 
majority,  entitled  “an  act  to  provide  revenue  from 
imports,  and  to  change  and  modify  existing  laws  im- 
posing duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,’ 
with  ihe  exception  of  the  27lh  section  of  the  said 
bill,  which  repeals  the  proviso  to  the  land  distribu- 
tion act,  and  so  modified  as  to  make  tea  imported  in 
American  vessels  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  coffee,  free  from  duty;  and  that  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
instructed  to  report  such  a bill  to  this  house,  with 
all  convenient  despatch.” 

The  resolution  having  been  read,  Mr.  F.  said  that 
it  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  state  that  he  had 
reported  this  resolution  for  the  consideration  of  the 
house  under  the  order  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  sense  of  the 
house  whether  any  action  was  necessary  or  could  be 
had  with  any  prospect  of  passing  a revenue  bill  at 
this  lime,  it  was  now  too  late  an  hour  in  the  ses- 
sion to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  commencing  a re- 
venue bill  de  novo  and  perfecting  it  in  its  details.  If 
any  thing  could  be  done,  it  must  be  done  by  some 
bill  that  had  already  been  elaborated  and  perfected; 
and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  the  resolution  limited 
the  action  of  the  house  to  the  bill  already  passed, 
with  certain  exceptions,  calculated  to  meet  objec- 
tions to  the  bill  in  some  quarters.  What  the  sense 
of  the  house  might  be  he  knnw  not.  The  committee 
of  ways  and  means  did  not  feel  authorised  to  intro- 
duce a new  bill,  without  first  testing  the  sense  of  the 
house  whether  there  was  any  possibility  or  probabi- 


lity of  passing  it.  Situated  as  be  himself  was,  hr 
should  not  vole  upon  the  resolution  at  all.  He  bad 
nothing  further  to  say,  and  he  moved  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  Botls  moved  that  the  resolution  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  question  being  taken  the  house  refused,  by 
yeas  75  nays  103,  to  lay  the  resolution  upon  the  table. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  demand  for  the 
previous  question,  a call  of  the  house  was  moved  and 
carried,  after  which,  Ihe  question  on  Ihe  adoption  of 
the  resolution  was  taken  and  appeared  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Alien,  Sherlock  J.  Andrews,  Ap- 
pleton, Aycrigg,  Baker,  Beeson,  Bidlack,  Birdseye, 
Biair,  Boardman,  Borden,  Brockway,  J.  Brown,  Bur- 
nell, Win.  B.  Calhoun,  Chittenden,  John  C.  Clark, 
Cowen,  Cranston,  Cushing,  Garrett  Davis,  Richard 
D.  Davis,  John  Edwards,  Everett,  Ferris,  Fessenden, 
Gerry,  Giddings,  Patrick  G.  Goode,  Granger,  Hall, 
Halsted,  Howard,  Hudson,  Hunt,  Charles  J.  ingersoll, 
J.  R.  Ingersoll,  James  Irvin,  Wm.  W.  Irwin,  Keim, 
McKennan,  T.  F.  Marshall,  S.  Mason,  Mattocks, 
Maxwell,  Maynard,  Moore,  Morgan,  Morris,  Mor- 
row, Newhard,  Osborne,  Parmenter,  Pendleton,  Plu- 
mer,  Pope,  Foweli,  Profit,  Ramsey,  Benjamin  Ran- 
dall, Randolph,  Read,  RJdgway,  Riggs,  Rodney,  Wm. 
Russell,  James  M.  Russell,  Saltonstall,  Sanford, 
Slade,  Truman  Smith,  Stratton,  John  T.  Stuart,  To- 
land,  Tomlinson,  Trumbull,  Van  Rensselaer,  Wal- 
lace, Ward,  Westbrook,  E.  D.  White,  T.  W.  Wil- 
liams, Joseph  L.  Williams,  Yorke,  Aug.  Young— 86 

NAYS — Messrs.  Adams,  L.  W.  Andrews,  Arnold, 
Arrington,  Atherton,  Barton,  Black,  Bolts,  Boyd, 
Milton  Brown,  Burke,  W.  O.  Butler,  G.  W.  Caldwell, 
Patrick  C.  Caldwell,  J.  Campbell,  William  B.  Camp- 
bell, Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Caruthers,  Cary,  Casey, 
Chapman,  Ciiflford,  Clinton,  Coles,  Colquit,  Mark  A. 
Cooper,  Cravens,  Cross,  Daniel,  Dawson,  Dean, 
Doan,  John  C.  Edwards,  Egbert,  Fillmore,  John  G. 
Floyd,  Gamble,  Gentry,  Gilmer,  Goggin,  Wm.  O. 
Goode,  Gordon,  Graham,  Green,  Gwin,  Habersham, 
Harris,  Hastings,  Hays,  Holmes,  Hopkins,  Houck, 
Houston,  Hubard,  Hunter,  W.C.  Johnson, Cave  John- 
son, John  W.  Jones,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Andrew  Ken- 
nedy, King,  Lane,  Lewis,  Linn,  Littlefield,  Abraham 
McClellan,  Robert  McClellan,  McKay,  McKeon, 
Mallory,  John  T.  Mason,  Mathiot,  Mathews,  Medill, 
Miller,  Mitchell,  Owsley,  Payne,  Alexander  Randal), 
Rayner,  Reding,  Reynolds,  Rhett,  Rogers,  Roosevelt, 
Saunders,  Shaw,  Shepperd,  Shields,  Wm.  Smith, 
Sailers,  Sprigg,  Stanly,  Steenrod,  A.  H.  M.  Stuart, 
Summers,  Sumter,  Taliaferro,  John  B.  Thompson, 
Richard  W.  Thompson,  Jacob  Thompson,  Triplett, 
Turney,  Underwood,  Warren,  Washington,  Watter- 
son,  Weller,  Jos.  L.  White,  James  W.  Williams,  C. 
H.  Williams,  Wise,  Wood — 114. 

So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

[After  the  list  had  been  called  through,  Mr.  Barton 
rose  and  remarked  that  he  had  given  a very  reluc- 
tant vote  in  the  affirmative  (i.  e.  to  surrender  the  prin- 
ciple of  distribution  of  the  land  fund)  in  the  forlorn 
hope  of  doing  something  for  the  country;  but  it  seem- 
ed in  vain  to  try  to  conciliate,  and  he  therefore 
changed  his  vote  to  the  negative.] 

Mr.  W.  W.  Irwin,  of  Pennsylvania,  rose  and  moved 
that  the  rules  of  the  house  be  suspended,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  him  to  introduce  a bill  entitled,  “a 
bill  to  provide  revenue  from  imports,  and  to  change 
and  modify  existing  laws  imposing  duties  on  imports, 
and  for  oilier  purposes.” 

[This  bill  is  substantially  the  same  bill  as  that  re- 
turned by  the  president  with  his  objections,  striking 
out  the  27th  section,  which  repealed  the  proviso  in 
the  land  distribution  Jaw  of  the  extra  session,  and 
admitting  lea  imported  in  American  vessels  from  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  coffee,  free  of 
duty.] 

On  which  motion  Mr.  I.  asked  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Bolts  moved  that  the  house  do  now  adjourn. 

The  speaker  then  announced  the  vote  on  adjour- 
nment to  be  yeas  110,  nays  80.  So  the  house  adjourn- 
ed. 

Friday,  Aug.  19.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  S.  Carolina, 
presented  a resolution  instructing  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  to  report  a bill,  to  provide  revenue 
from  imports  under  the  compromise  act,  to  impose 
an  ad  valorem  duty  on  tea  and  coffee  and  to  tax  gold 
and  silver  ware. 

Objection  was  made  and  a suspension  of  the  rules 
being  moved  by  Mr.  C.  the  house  refused  to  suspend. 

Mr.  Everett  moved  that  the  rules  of  the  house  be 
suspended  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  offer 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  read  for  infor- 
mation: 

Resolved,  That  under  the  present  emergency,  it  is 
expedient  to  pass,  and  that  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  be  instructed  forthwith  to  report  the  fol- 
lowing bill: 

“A  bill  to  provide  revenue  rom  imports. 

Be  it  enacted,  &[c.  That  from  i nd  after  the  passage 


of  this  act,  the  same  duties  upon  imports  shall  be 
levied,  collected  and  paid  under  the  same  laws,  rules 
and  regulations,  which  were  levied,  collected  and 
paid  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1840,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  approved  2d  March,  1833,  entitled 
“an  act  to  modify  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1832, 
and  all  other  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,”  ex- 
cept that  the  said  duties  shall  be  paid  in  cash.  And 
provided  farther,  That  in  ail  cases  where  specific  du- 
ties were  imposed  upon  imports  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  said  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  to  ascertain  the  average  rate  of  duty 
which  was  collected  upon  each  of  the  said  articles 
throughout  the  year  1839,  and  such  average  rate  of 
duty  shall  hereafter  be  levied,  collected  and  paid  as 
a specific  duty  upon  the  importation  of  the  said  ar- 
ticles, in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  respective  spe- 
cific duties  were  respectively  imposed  by  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  on  the  im- 
portation of  ail  the  articles  made  subject  to  a duty 
of  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  entitled  “an  act  relating  to  duties  on  draw- 
backs,” approved  September  11,  1841,  there  shall 
hereafter  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a duty  of  30 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  except  upon  rail  road  iron, 
which  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as 
bar  or  bolt  iron  of  similar  manufacture  under  the 
first  section  of  this  act;  but  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  deprive  any  state  or  in- 
corporated company  which  shall  have  imported  rail 
road  iron  prior  to  the  3d  day  of  March  next  of  the 
benefits  and  advantages  secured  to  them,  respective- 
ly, by  the  proviso  to  the  5th  section  of  the  said  act 
relating  to  the  duties  and  drawbacks.” 

Mr.  Profit  objected.  Mr.  E.  then  moved  a sus- 
pension of  the  rules  and  by  yeas  81  nays  105,  the 
house  refused  to  suspend. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  moved  that  the  house  go  into 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union, 
with  a view  of  taking  up  a revenue  bill.  The  mo- 
tion prevailed,  96  to  84. 

The  house  having  gone  into  committee  of  the 
whole,  Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  moved  to  postpone  the  order  of 
business  in  order  to  take  up  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  on  the  judiciary.  And  the  committee  ac- 
cordingly voted  to  consider  the  bill  reported  by  Mr. 
Ingersoll. 

The  bill  was  read  as  follows:  . 

A bill  to  supply  a temporary  defect  or  failure  in  tile 

laws  relating  to  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports. 

Be  it  enacted,  fyc.,  That  upon  all  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandises  which  have  been  imported  into  the  U. 
States  since  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  last,  or  shall 
be  imported  between  that  day  and  the  day  when  any 
act  which  may  be  passed  at  the  present  session  of 
congress  imposing  duties  on  imports  shall  become  a 
law  and  go  into  operation,  and  which  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  would  have  been  subject  to  any  du- 
ty upon  their  importation  by  laws  then  existing,  if 
they  had  i een  imported  at  any  time  between  the  first 
and  thirtieth  day  of  June  last,  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  on  sucli  as  would  have  been  sub- 
ject, by  such  laws,  to  a duty  of  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem,  or  more,  a duty  or  tax  of  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  and  on  such  as  would  have  been 
subject  by  such  laws  to  a duty  of  less  than  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem  a duty  or  tax,  in  every  case, 
equal  to  the  duty  to  which  they  would  have  been 
subject  by  such  laws. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  ail  laws 
existing  and  in  force  on  the  first  day  of  June  last, 
imposing  duties  on  imports,  or  providing  for  the  col- 
lection of  such  duties,  and  all  provisions  in  such 
laws,  or  any  of  them,  in  regard  to  the  payment  of 
duties  in  cash  or  the  allowance  of  credits,  in  regard 
to  the  keeping  of  goods  in  public  stores,  in  regard  to 
appraisements  and  the  duty  of  appraisers,  collec- 
tors, and  others  officers,  in  regard  to  discriminations, 
in  regard  to  drawbacks,  in  regard  to  pains,  penalties, 
and  forfeitures,  and  in  regard  to  ali  other  matiers 
and  things  embraced  in  such  laws  and  provisions, 
shall,  so  far  as  the  same  are  or  may  be  applicable 
and  can  be  applied  to  this  act,  as  an  act  for  impos- 
ing and  collecting  a duty  or  tax  on  imported  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be, 
and  shall  be,  in  force  for  the  collection  of  the  taxor 
duty  imposed  by  this  act,  as  fully  and  effectually  as 
if  every  regulation,  restriction,  penalty,  forfeiture, 
provision,  ciause,  matter,  and  thing  in  the  laws  afore- 
said were  inserted  in  and  re-enacted  by  this  act;  but 
the  same  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  revived  and  in 
force,  by  any  thing  in  this  act  contained,  for  any 
other  purpose  and  to  any  other  effect  whatever. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  all  cases 
of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  on  which  a duty 
or  tax  is  imposed  by  this  act,  and  upon  which,  on 
their  importation,  duties  have  been  or  shall  be  paid, 
under  any  laws  supposed  to  be  in  force  for  the  impo- 
sition and  collection  of  duties  on  imports,  since  the 
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thirtieth  of  June  last,  and  which  payments  of  duties 
have  been  or  shall  be  made  under  protest,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  respective  collectors  or  other  officers 
of  the  customs  having  the  matter  in  charge,  retain- 
ing so  much  cf  such  duties,  paid  as  aforesaid  under 
protest,  as  will  satisfy  the  duty  or  tax  imposed  by 
this  act,  to  remit  and  pay  over  the  excess,  if  any,  to 
the  person  or  persons  claiming  and  entitled  thereto. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  moved  to  amend  the  bill,  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  bill  which  is  appended  to  the 
resolution  of  Mr.  Everett , (given  above),  except  thal 
Mr.  Ingersoll  proposed  to  change  the  “year  1839,” 
where  it  occurs  in  the  fourteenth  line  of  the  first 
section  of  said  bill,  to  the  “year  1840.” 

But,  for  the  purpose  of  first  perfecting  the  bill , 
amendments  were  received 


we  can  now  pass.  The  votes  of  southern  gentlemen  | Mr.  McKennan  then,  after  some  preliminary  rc- 
here  to-day  and  yesterday,  to  strike  out  duties  on  tea  marks,  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment.'' 
and  coffee  as  made  in  all  the  propositions  at  this  time  \ proposed  by  Mr.  Ingersoll,  and  as  a substitute  for  hid 


for  altering  the  tariff,  had  not  a little  surprised  him. 
These  duties  were  levied  for  revenue  and  the  more 
they  were  taken  off,  the  more  the  bill  became  a pro- 
tective bill  and  the  less  a revenue  bill.  Mr.  A.  beg- 
ged not  to  be  understood  as  having  any  objection  to 
striking  out  tea  and  coffee  so  far  as  it  operated  on  the 
protective  system. 

Mr.  Proffit  replied  to  Mr.  A’s  speech  and  denounc- 
ed what  he  conceived  to  be  the  course  of  that  gen- 
tleman, who,  he  said,  was  contending  that  there  was 
no  law  and  yet  was  opposed  to  the  passage  of  a law. 


bill,  the  bill  which  had  been  sent  to  the  president  an- 
returned,  and  striking  out  the  land  clause,  and  exs 
empting  from  duty,  tea  imported  in  American  vessel 
from  beyond  the  Cape,  and  coffee. 

The  chair  pronounced  the  motion  to  be  not  now  in 
order. 

Mr.  McKcnnan  said  that,  though  not  satisfied  of 
the  correctness  of  the  decision,  he  should  submit,  as 
he  was  always  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  chair.  He 
would  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  notice  that  at 
the  first  proper  opportunity  he  should  oiler  this 


Mr.  Cushing  said  that  his  colleage  (Mr.  Mums)  \ amendment,  (viz:  to  bring  in  a bill  similar  to  that 


had  said  that  there  was  no  law  for  the  collection  of 
j revenue;  that  was  (Mr.  A’s)  opinion  and  he  had  ac- 


Mr.  Barnard  moved  to  amend  the  second  section  of  i eordingly  indulged  in  inflammatory  language  on  the 
the  bill,  by  adding  a provision,  the  object  of  which  ; usurpation  of  the  president,  but  had  he  shown  that 
was  to  prevent  any  thing  in  the  section  being  regard-  j there  was  no  law?  He  had  affirmed  an  universal  ne- 
ed as  authorizing  the  application  of  its  provisions  to  gative.  IIovv  did  it  appear  that  there  was  no  law? 

nllv  mi  - h I liavn  hpen  imnosed  This 


any  case  where  a penalty  might  have  been  imposed 
by  law,  &c. 

Mr.  Mums  asked  for  explanation. 

Mr.  Barnard,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
judiciary,  said  that  the  bill  when  reported  by  that 


This  was  a question  to  be  decided  by  the  supreme 


vetoed,  but  without  the  land  clause,  and  making  tea 
and  coffee  free  in  American  vessels). 

And  here  he  would  take  leave  to  say  that  he  had 
proposed  this  measure  after  deep  and  anxious  reflec- 
tion. He  had  brought  his  mind  at  length  to  assent 
to  do,  for  a suffering,  bleeding  country,  that  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  he  would  sooner  have 


court.  Notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  prejudice  , lost  his  right  arm  than  submit  to.  Under  the  cir- 
thc  question,  the  supreme  court  might  decide  that  i cumstances  which  did  exist,  however,  he  had  come 


there  was  law  for  the  proceeding.  Was  there  any 
provision  of  any  act  which  operated  as  a constructive 
Mr.  C.  denied  that  there 


committee  was  accompanied  by  a report  in  relation  ] reVeu^  °f  the  act  ot  183h? 
to  the  condition  of  the  revenue  laws;  the  conclusion  j was>  an(l  challenged  any  gentleman  to  shew  him  any 
of  that  report  being,  according  to  the  view  taken  of  suab  provision. 

the  subject  by  the  committee,  that  the  laws  impos-i  j'“r'  Colts  signmed  his  willingness  to  accept  the 
ing  duties  on  imports,  or  rather  any  rates  of  duties  on  ; challenge  and  show  such  a provision  of  law. 
imports,  had  expired  bv  their  own  limitation  on  the  Cushing  declined  to  yield  the  floor.  The  gen- 

3001  dav  of  June.  This  act  proposed  to  reach  im  genian  could  reply  after  he  had  yielded  the  floor.— 
ports  into  the  country  from  the  1st  day  of  June.  fh's  was  a question  of  law  which  after  all  would 
down  to  the  time  when  some  permanent  reveune  bill  bave  to  be  decided  by  tne  supreme  court  of  the  land, 
should  be  passed  by  congress.  This,  it  would  be  Now  suppose  that  on  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  ge- 
observed,  was  a retroactive  bill.  It  went  back  be-  , oeral  hav  ing  been  furnished  teethe  president,  the  pre- 


yond  its  date,  and  truehsd  transactions  which  has 
already  transpired.  It  proposed  to  lay  a duty  or 
tax,  as  he  supposed  it  to  be,  upon  imports  into  the 
country  after  the  expiration  of  the  law  existing  up 
to  the  30th  day  of  June.  As  an  act  of  legislation 
affecting  past  transactions,  he  supposed  it  to  be  per- 
fectly competent  for  congress  to  pass  such  a law.  It 


: sident.  had  said  “I  am  of  a different  opinion,  there  is 
• no  law,”  and  had  ordered  the  custom  house  officers 
to  admit  all  goods  free  of  duty,  how  this  hall  would 
have  echoed  with  the  eloquent  indignation  of  his  col- 
league! called  in  one  breath,  a tyrant,  in  another  a 
cypher.  Away  then  with  these  miserable  pretexts 
that  the  president  is  levying  ship  money  to  carry  on 


was,  as  he  hud  said,  retroactive,  but  it  affected  onlv  | navy.  Why  should  they  not  vote  for  a tarifl? 
civil  and  not  criminal  transactions.  Mr.  B.  explain-  ! What  reasons  had  his  colleague  given?  His  first  pro- 
ed  that  the  object  of  the  section  was  to  revive  the  P0S1^10n  *iaa  been  an  appeal  to  the  God  ot  battles, 
laws  in  force  on  the  first  day  of  June  last;  in  those  : The  nMt  "'as  }°  S°  lnl°  a crusade  against  the  consti- 
laws  there  were  a great  many  fines  and  penalties,  &c.  1 tutl.on-  ^be  third  reason  of  his  colleague  for  not  en- 
imposed.  The  application  of  those  penalties  to  ap4ing  a tariff  law,  was  that  there  was  now  no  law. 
since  the  expiration  of  those  ! 


transactions  occurrin 

laws,  would,  as  an  ex  post  facto  law,  be  unconstitu- 
tional; not  so  in  civil  transactions.  Yet,  even  as  to 
the  latter,  the  government  could  not  touch  them  in 
such  a way  as  to  do  injury  or  damage;  but  he  denied 
that  either  would  result  from  this  bill.  After  a few 
further  explanations — 

Mr.  C. . J.  Ingersoll  modified  his  motion  so  as  to  of- 
fer his  propositon  as  an  amendment  to  the  end  of  the 
bill,  inslead  of  being  a substitute  for  the  whole. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Barnard — 

Mr.  Adams  arose  and  addressed  the  committee  at 


What  were  the  obstacles  now  in  the  way  of  enacting 
some  lav/?  His  colleague  had  referred  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  Massachusetts  on  the  subject  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  land  proceeds.  Mr.  C.  said,  if  there  ever 
was  a decided  manifestation  of  public  sentiment  in 
any  state  it  was  the  demand  in  that  state,  that  the  dis- 
tribution clause  should  be  stricken  out.  Mr.  C.  had 
heard  gentlemen  talk  about  the  one  man  power. — 
Every  day  they  had  individual  members  objecting  to 
propositions  in  that  house,  and  that  was  as  much  a 
one  man  power  as  the  power  of  the  president.  Mr. 
C.  maintained  that  the  tariff  and  distribution  were 
perfectly  distinct  questions,  and  went  at  some  length 


length  in  opposition  to  the  bill  and  amendment.  The  : illto  the,  abject  of  distribution,  distinguishing  be- 
very  title  of  this  bill  was  an  acknowledgement  that  tween  the  lands  ceded  and  those  acquired  by  pur- 
from  the  30th  June  last  there  was  no  power  compe-  1 c iase,  and  arguing ‘ " " 

tent  to 
of  congress. 


that  as  well  mighifthe  states  claim 
levy  duties  of  impost  without  further  afrtion  j tbe  distribution  among  them  of  any  otner  of  the  pro- 
He  regarded  this  as  an  ex  post  facto  Pert>'  of  the  Umted  &tates  as  of  the  latter  class  of  the 


the 

j lands  at  least.  Mr.  C.  spoke  of  the  continual  politi- 


proposition  and  as  tending  to  screen  the  president,  ... 

from  punishment  for  violation  of  public  law  in  levy-  | fal  dissensions  created  by  the  lands,  and  said  if  some 

r . • . c*  . . . hpmrrn  Kmtinpnr’P  nrtnM  thf>m  thp  o’pt- 


ing  money  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  ship  money  in 
English  history.  The  supreme  court  had  decided  that 
the  clause  of  the  constitution  prohibiting  ex  post  facto 
laws  applied  only  to  penalties.  This  was  a judicial 
construction  which  in  his  opinion,  the  letter  of  the 
constitution  did  not  warrant  but  which  he  would  not 
now  discuss.  By  the  amendment  proposed,  this  bill 
professed  to  be  ex  post  facto  in  relation  to  its  civil 
construction  only.  The  report  from  the  judiciary 
committee  had  ground  to  dust  the  reasons  assigned 
by  the  attorney  general  for  maintaining  that  the  au- 
thority exercised  by  the  president  was  legal.  The 
majority  of  this  house  has,  by  a solemn  declaration 
of  opinion  sent  forth  to  the  union,  pronounced  that 
the  very  act  on  the  part  of  the  executive  which  was 
intended  to  be  removed  by  this  law,  had  rendered  him 
worthy  of  impeachment.  There  have  been  conside- 
rations of  prudence  and  expediency  to  waive  this  re- 
medy of  the  constitution  at  this  time.  The  final  de- 
cision of  the  question  by  the  supreme  court  not  being 
yet  given,  is  a reason  why  the  house  was  not  called 
upon,  in  the  report  to  which  he  had  alluded,  to  bring 
forward  articles  of  impeachment.  It  is  expedient  to 
await  for  the  more  perfect  consummation  of  the  ille- 
gal proceeding  by  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  then  there  will  be  no  question  whether  the  action 
of  the  executive  has  amounted  to  crime.  Mr.  A. 
was  of  opinion  that  congress  ought  not  to  pass  any 
law  at  this  time  in  relation  to  a tariff.  The  one  now 
in  operation  by  executive  will  is  as  productive  as  any 


benign  Providence  could  give  them  the  power  of  get- 
ting rid  of  this  public  domain  by  sinking  it  deeper 
than  could  ever  be  reached,  he  would  gladly  do  it. — 
It  needed  only  the  exercise  of  wise  and  efficient 
means  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple to  restore  harmony  and  prosperity  to  the  country. 

Mr.  C.’s  hour  having  expired  he  resumed  his 
seat. 

[A  message  was  received  from  the  senate  by  As- 
bury  Dickens,  esq.,  their  secretary,  informing  the 
house  of  the  passage  by  that  body  of  certain  bills,  and 
asking  concurrence  therein;  also  of  the  passage  of 
certain  bills  from  the  house,  and  the  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  others.] 

Mr.  Granger,  after  a clearing  up  with  Mr.  Wise  as 
to  a remark  of  his  applying  to  Mr.  G.  on  Saturday 
last,  proceeded  to  comment  on  Mr.  Cushing's  speech 
and  explained  the  feeling  under  which  he  had  voted 
yesterday  for  a tarifl'  bill,  notwithstanding  the  veto. 

Mr.  Wise  replied  at  some  length,  declining  to  inter- 
rogate Mr.  Granger  as  to  past  interv  iews  between  him 
and  the  president. 

Mr.  Marshall  went  into  a speech  at  large  on  the 
existing  slate  of  parties,  the  duty  of  the  whigs  to  pass 
some  bill  to  relieve  the  country,  and  the  political  con- 
sequences to  themselves  which  must  ensue  if  they 
v/ent  home  without  doing  it. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  took  the  opposite  side, 
insisting  that  consistency  with  the  principles  avowed 
in  the  contest  of  1840  loft  them  no  other  course. 


to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty  to  yield.  And, 
though  he  looked  upon  the  distribution  of  the  land 
fund  among  the  states  as  having  ever  been  one  of 
the  favorite  measures  of  the  whig  party,  yet  if,  un- 
der an  arbitrary  administration,  it  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, he  did  not,  on  that  account,  feel  himself  jus- 
tified in  throwing  away  the  tariff  bill  which  would 
save  the  country  from  destruction.  But  let  him  not 
be  misunderstood.  He  was  going  to  surrender 
distribution  unless  for  the  sake  of  securing  such  ade- 
quate protection  as  should  enable  all  industrial  in- 
terests of  the  country  to  live.  [“Good — that’s  right — 
go  on.”] 

For  conciliation,  and  to  save  Ihe  country,  he  would 
go  far;  but  when  he  yielded  distribution,  we  was  not 
to  be  expected  to  adopt  gentlemen’s  bills  that  they 
might  here  hastily  propose,  and  give  up  protection 
too.  What  evidence  had  they  that  his  colleague’s 
amendment  would  afford  adequate  protection?  None 
whatever:  they  were  wholly  in  the  dark.  If,  indeed, 
there  was  now  time  for  a full  investigation,  and  for 
all  the  figuring  it  would  require,  the  case  would  be 
different;  but  there  was  now  no  time  for  that. — 
Meanwhile,  there  was  before  them  a bill  which  had 
been  deliberately  matured  by  an  able  and  diligent 
aommittee,  who  had  all  the  facts  before  them.  Af- 
ter months  of  labor  in  its  preparation,  and  five  weeks 
of  discussion,  it  had  passed  both  houses.  All  the 
light  was  had  which  could  be  obtained,  and  in  two 
houses  had  settled  on  this  measure  as  giving  both 
revenue  and  protection.  He  was  not  willing  to 
throw  it  aside  to  group  in  the  dark,  and  adopt  he 
knew  not  what.  He  would  not  have  the  friends  ofa 
tariff  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  their  ene- 
mies. He  saw  that  some  of  the  southern  gentlemen 
were  ready  to  vote  for  his  colleague’s  bill,  but  he  was 
not  going  to  put  the  interests  of  his  constituents  into 
their  hands. 

A gentleman  from  Ohio  near  him.  (Mr.  Weller ) had 
just  told  him  that  the  opposition  would  not  go  for  the 
measure  he  proposed.  If  so,  he  regretted  to  hear  it; 
but,  however  that  might  be,  he  should  not  vote  for 
a bill  which  extended  such  protection  as  it  did  give 
only  to  two  years.  What  would  be  the  consequence?  Tf 
the  whigs  were  out  of  power  at  the  next  congress 
as  the  gentlemen  loudly  vaunted  that  they  certainly 
would  be — and  Mr.  McK.  would  not  deny  that  they 

might,  though  he  trusted  they  would  not,  [a  laugh] 

then  the  law  would  be  permitted  to  expire  by  its 
own  limitation,  and  the  manufacturers  and  agricul- 
turists were  thrown  on  their  mercy,  and  might  ex- 
pect a bill  with  a horizontal  duty  of  twenty  per  cent, 
or  some  such  matter.  If  a good  bill  were  now  pas 
sed,  and  the  country  had  once  felt  its  life  giving  ope- 
ration, they  would  not  dare  to  repeal  it;  but  if  it 
expired  of  itself,  the  case  would  be  wholly  altered. 
He  appealed  to  all  the  friends  of  protection  to  look 
where  they  were  about  to  oast  themselves,  and  con- 
sider well  before  they  took  a step  which  could  not  be 
recalled.  Mr.  McK.  concluded  by  amotion  that  the 
committee  rise;  and  the  committee  (at  a quarter  be- 
fore five  o’clock)  rose  and  reported.  And  then  the 
house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Aug.  20.  The  house  confirmed  the 
senate’s  amendments  to  several  bills,  among  them 
that  to  establish  a police  for  the  protection  of  public 
property  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  then  re- 
solved itself  on  motion  of  Mr.  ./.  R.  Ingersoll  into 
committee  of  the  whole  in  order  to  take  up  the  con- 
tingent bill.  Its  various  amendments  were  then 
discussed  and  the  bill  finally  reported  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Fillmore  rose  and  presented  the  following 
communication  from  the  treasury  department: 

Treasury  department,  Aug.  20,  1342. 

Sir:  Appropriations  for  a large  amount  having  al- 
ready passed  congress,  and  bills  being  now  pending 
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before  the  two  houses  which  may  require  further 
%-ums  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  it  seems  to  be 
the  duty  of  this  department,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, to  apprize  the  financial  committees  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  discredit 
■with  which  the  public  service  is  threatened  unless 
some  measure  shall  be  adopted  to  provide  for  the 
burdens  imposed  on  the  treasury  by  law. 

As  the  pressure  will  be  immediate,  in  consequence 
of  arrearages  caused  by  delay  of  appropriations,  the 
remedy  should  be  of  such  a character  as  may  be 
forthwith  available  for  the  public  exigencies. 

In  reflecting  on  this  subject  I have  not  been  able  to 
devise  any  mode  of  meeting  the  present  emergency 
which  will  be  open  to  fewer  exceptions  than  to  grant 
express  authority  to  this  department  to  issue  treasu- 
ry notes,  instead  of  such  portion  of  the  loan  remain- 
ing unnegotiated  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
meet  the  required  payments  out  of  the  treasury. 

It  will  doubtless  be  borne  in  mind  that,  under  the 
2d  and  3d  sections  of  the  act  of  the  15th  April  last, 
this  department  was  empowered  to  issue  stock  cer- 
tificates in  convenient  sums,  transferable  by  delivery, 
payable  either  on  six  months’  notice  or  at  any  speci- 
fic period  within  twenty  years,  and  carrying  interest 
at  a rate  not  exceeding  six  percent.  These  clauses 
authorise  this  department  to  issue  public  obligations 
of  the  same  general  character  and  attributes  as  trea- 
sury notes.  But,  before  undertaking  to  exercise  the 
power  thus  expressly  conferred  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  claims  on  the  treasury,  it  would  be  very  de- 
sirable that  the  securities  against  forgery,  as  well  as 
the  uniform  practice  as  to  official  signature,  hereto- 
fore applied  by  law  to  treasury  notes,  should  be  adopt- 
ed. It  would  also  add  much  to  the  public  conve- 
nience and  enhance  their  credit  should  they  be  made 
receivable  by  law,  as  treasury  notes  are,  in  all  pub- 
lic payments,  and  reissuable  in  the  same  manner 
whenever  redeemed  during  the  year,  should  the  wants 
of  the  treasury  require.  In  short,  if  the  authority  1 
to  issue  stock  certificates  be  changed  for  the  issue  of 
treasury  notes,  as  heretofore,  greater  security  and 
availability  would  be  furnished.  I trust,  therefore,  | 
that  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  will  excuse 
my  pressing  this  subject  upon  their  immediate  at-  ■ 
tention.  I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  McCLINTOCK  YOUNG, 

Jlcting  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Hon.  Millard  Fillmore, 

Chairman  of  the  committee  of  ivays  Sf  means,  H.  R.  ‘ 

The  communication  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Fillmore  said  that  the  communication  should  | 
have  been  made  to  the  house;  but  it  seemed  it  had 
been  made  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means.  [ 
He  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  house  merely  to 
see  what  it  might  think  proper  to  do.  And,  with  a 
view  of  bringing  up  that  question,  he  would  move 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  and  that  it  be  printed.  If  the  house  thought 
proper  to  adopt  any  instructions,  he  was  willing  it 
should  be  done. 

Mr.  W.  Cost  Johnson  proposed  to  instruct  the  com- 
mittee to  bring  in  his  bill  relative  to  the  assumption 
of  state  debts. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  S.  C.,  moved  to  instruct  the  com- 
mittee to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  issuing  trea- 
sury notes. 

Mr.  Bolts,  after  some  remarks,  moved  to  lay  the 
communication  on  the  table.  Rejected — ayes  GO — 
nays  114. 

The  communication  was  then  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  and  the  propositions  to  in- 
struct rejected,  that  of  Mr.  Holmes  by  ayes  65  —nays 
80.  The  house  then  adjourned. 

Monday,  Aug.  22.  The  bill  from  the  senate  for 
the  publication  of  the  discoveries  of  the  exploring 
expedition  was  taken  up  and  passed. 

Mr.  Arnold  made  a motion  in  the  form  of  a resolu- 
tion to  take  the  bill  from  the  table  proposing  the  re- 
duction of  the  mileage  and  per  diem  of  members  of 
congress.  The  previous  question  was  moved,  se- 
conded, and  the  main  question  ordered.  The  resolu- 
tion was  not  adopted.  The  vote  was  74  in  the  affir- 
mative to  96  in  the  negative. 

A bill  was  then  reported  to  modify  the  act  for  the 
prevention  of  steamboat  accidents. 

Mr.  Barnard  of  New  York,  submitted  a resolution 
that  all  debate  in  committee  of  the  whole  upon  the 
revenue  bill  should  cease  at  one  o’clock  this  day, 
and  that  the  committee  should  then  proceed  to  vote 
upon  amendments  pending  and  which  may  be  offered. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  without  yeas  and  nays. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cowen,  the  house  resolved  itself 
into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  (Mr.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll  in  the  chair,)  and  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  supply  a tem- 
porary defect  or  failure  in  the  laws  relating  to  the 
collection  of  duties  on  imports. 

The  pending  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Barnard,  to  amend  the  second  section  by  adding  a 


proviso,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  any 
thing  in  the  section  being  regarded  as  authorizing 
the  application  of  its  provisions  to  any  case  where  a 
penalty  might  have  been  proposed  by  law,  &c. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  opposed  to  the  amendment,  and 
also  to  the  bill  itself,  because  it  was  based  on  the 
ground  that  there  existed  at  present  no  authority  to 
collect  duties  on  imports  to  any  extent  or  at  any 
rate — a fact  which  he  was  not  prepared  at  present  to 
admit. 

Mr.  Fillmore  said  that  he  did  not  know  that  he 
cared  much  whether  the  bill  from  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee passed  or  not:  but,  in  a few  explanatory  re- 
marks, he  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  it  was  only 
a question  of  doubt  whether  revenue  could  be  collected 
under  existing  laws  or  not,  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try would  best  be  subserved  by  suffering  things  to  re- 
main as  they  were  until  a permanent  tariff  bill  could 
be  agreed  upon. 

The  amendment  which  had  been  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll ) 
would  answer  no  good  purpose,  either  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  People.  As  a revenue  measure,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  two  years  would  demonstrate  its 
entire  insufficiency;  and  as  a measure  of  protection 
to  domestic  industry  against  the  labor  of  foreign  na- 
tions, gentlemen  had  only  to  point  to  the  dilapidated 
condition  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country  for  the 
last  two  years  to  satisfy  every  body  that  it  was  whol- 
ly inadequate. 

But,  in  addition  to  that,  the  great  benefit  which 
the  country  would  derive  from  any  tariff  must  arise 
from  its  being  a permanent  system.  No  bill  that 
was  adopted  for  the  space  of  two  years  only  could 
give  any  confidence  or  benefit  to  the  industry  of  the 
country.  What  the  country  wanted  was,  that  the 
subject  should  be  settled  definitely  and  permanently, 
not  for  two  years,  or  five,  but,  if  possible,  fora  length 
of  time,  and,  he  was  going  to  say,  forever.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  under  any  circumstances,  vote 
for  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll.) 

As  to  the  proposition  of  the  other  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  McKennan's,  which  proposition 
was  to  pass  the  vetoed  revenue  bill,  striking  out  the 
distribution  clause  and  modifying  the  bill  in  one  or 
two  items)  he  (Mr.  F.)  had  more  difficulty.  It  was 
well  known  that  he  was  in  favor  of  that  bill,  not  that 
he  thought  it  perfect;  for  he  thought  it  contained 
provisions  which  might  be  altered  to  advantage.  But 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  giving  his  vote  for  that  bill 
as  the  best  that  could  be  obtained. 

There  was  a still  greater  difficulty,  however,  on 
his  mind.  When,  under  the  instructions  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  he  had  on  a former  day 
introduced  a resolution  declaring  that  it  was  expe- 
dient to  pass  such  a bill  as  that  last  mentioned,  it 
would  be  recollected  that  he  had  voted  against  it. 
His  judgment  and  his  feelings  had  been,  and  still 
were,  opposed  to  any  further  legislation  which 
should  yield  the  principle  of  distribution.  Not  that 
he  had  not  entertained  great  doubts  as  to  what  his 
duty  to  the  country  required  at  his  hands.  He  saw 
the  country  suffering  beyond  measure  for  the  want  of 
a tariff— he  saw  its  treasury  exhausted,  and  its  cre- 
dit bankrupt.  On  the  other  hand,  he  saw  what  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a yielding  of  the  principles  of 
the  constitution  that  might  prove  injurious  hereafter. 
True  it  was,  however,  that  a precedent  set  by  an 
administration  like  this,  was  like’y  to  have  very  lit- 
tle influence  on  the  prejudices  of  any  one  hereafter. 
That,  of  itself,  was  a reason  in  favor  of  yielding  to 
the  urgent  necessities  of  the  country  and  the  trea- 
sury. But  these  considerations  would  not,  of  them- 
selves, have  been  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  do  so. 
He  felt,  in  the  first  instance,  that  it  was  due  to  him- 
self, and  hue  to  the  constitueecy  whom  he  repre- 
sented, and  v/ho  were  wholly  independent  of  the 
subject,  to  express  his  opinions  by  his  vote  as  to  the 
propriety  of  yielding  the  principle  of  distribution. 

But  since  that  vote  was  given,  a great  change  of 
circumstances  had  taken  place.  He  had  seen  more 
than  half  of  the  party  with  whom  he  acted  feel 
bound  to  yield  that  principle.  He  did  not  doubt 
their  patriotism;  he  did  not  doubt  that  they  had 
yielded,  on  mature  reflection,  from  a sense  of  what 
they  deemed  best  for  the  interests  of  the  country;  but 
the  fact  that  they  had  yielded  had  taken  away  pro- 
bably all  the  moral  influence  of  further  resistance. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  situated  as  he  was 
in  relation  to  this  measure,  he  felt  bound  to  yield  his 
own  opinions  and  go  with  them.  He  confessed  he 
did  so  with  great  reluctance.  He  would,  if  necessary 
to  the  passage  of  this  bill,  yield  it  his  vote;  and  he 
trusted  that  the  country  might  derive  from  it  all  the 
benefit  which  those  who  support  it  anticipate  from 
its  passage.  At  all  events,  whether  it  did  or  not,  he 
should  feel  that  in  giving  his  vote  for  it,  he  was  dis- 
charging his  duty  to  the  country,  and  in  yielding  now 
he  yielded  much  for  the  sake  of  his  friends. 


Mr.  Holmessnid  that  gentlemen  who  really  and  truly 
wished  the  government  to  go  on,  it  appeared  to  him 
must  vote  for  the  bill  reported  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  (Mr.  Barnard.) — 
Mr.  H.  contended  that  the  bill  should  be  passed 
whether  the  existing  laws  should  finally  be  decided 
operative  or  not.  If  they  were  operative  the  bill 
could  do  no  harm;  and  if  not,  they  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered operative  as  far  as  it  could  bs  done.  He  con- 
cluded by  making  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  house  not 
to  leave  the  matter  in  uncertainty,  but  to  legalize  a 
twenty  per  cent,  duty  in  preference  to  leaving  the 
country  with  none;  and  expressed  a prefernnee  him- 
self for  a twenty  per  cent,  duty  before  any  other. 

Mr.  Everett  followed  in  a few  remarks.  Mr.  Ward 
then  obtained  the  floor  and  declined  yielding  it  to 
Mr.  Barnard,  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee, 
who  wished  to  make  explanations  of  the  bill  in  reply 
especially  to  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  W.  was  about  to  pro- 
ceed when 

The  hour  of  12  having  arrived,  the  committee,  in 
pursuance  of  the  order  of  the  house  of  this  morning, 
proceeded  to  vote. 

The  question  was  taken  first  on  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Barnard,  and  it  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Barnard  offered  several  amendments,  which 
were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Botts  moved  to  strike  out  a portion  of  the  first 
section  of  the  bill,  so  as  to  strike  out  its  respective 
provisions. 

[A  message  was  received  from  the  senate,  by  A. 
Dickins,  esq.  secretary,  informing  the  house  that  the 
senate  had  insisted  on  its  disagreement  to  certain  a- 
mendments  of  the  house  to  the  contingent  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  asking  a committee  of  conference. 

Mr.  Fillmore  moved  that  the  house  insist  on  its  a- 
mendments.  Agreed  to. 

And  a committee  on  the  part  of  the  house  was  or- 
dered to  be  appointed]. 

Amendments  were  also  offered  to  the  bill  by 
Messrs.  John  Campbell,  Roosevelt  and  W.  C.  Johnson, 
all  of  which  were  rejected. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
C.  J.  Ingersoll,  (which  he 'had  again  modified  so  as  to 
let  his  proposition  stand  as  a motion  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill,  and  to  insert  the 
bill  published  above. 

The  vote  stood,  by  tellers,  ayes  38,  noes  not  count- 
ed. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McKennan  then  offered  as  a substitute  for  the 
bill  under  consideration  the  bill  vetoed  by" the  presi- 
dent; striking  out  the  clause  in  relation  to  the  distri- 
bution, and  so  modifying  the  bill  as  to  admit  tea  im- 
ported in  American  vessels  from  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  free  of  duty,  as  well  as  coffee;  and  also 
making  two  verbal  amendments,  one  on  the  item  of 
sugar  and  the  other  on  the  item  of  ivory. 

Mr.  Underwood  moved  to  amend  the  motion  by  re- 
inserting the  27th  section,  which  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McKennan)  proposed  to  strike  out 
— i.  e.  in  relation  to  distribution. 

Mr.  Cushing  submitted  that  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Underwood  was  not  in  order. 

The  chair  overruled  Mr.  Cushing's  objections,  and 
decided  that  Mr.  Underwood’s  motion  was  in  order. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Underwood,  which,  by  ayes  35,  noes  not  counted,  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  Bolts  demanded  a count  of  the  negatives,  which 
was  taken,  and  the  negative  vote  stood  111. 

Mr.  Barnard  moved  to  amend  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  McKennan  by  inserting  in  lieu  of  the  27th  sec- 
tion a section  suspending  the  operation  of  the  distri- 
bution law  until  the  4th  of  March,  1845:  after  which 
day  it  should  be  in  full  force,  excepting  the  proviso 
to  the  6th  section;  and  providing  that  moneys  receiv- 
ed into  the  treasury  in  the  mean  time  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  should  be  set 
apart  for  the  payment  of  outstanding  treasury  notes, 
and  in  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  on  any 
loan  negotiated,  &c. 

The  amendment,  by  ayes  38,  noes  not  counted, 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the 
substitute  of  Mr.  McKennan  a proposition,  which, 
under  leave,  he  explained,  and  which,  among  nume- 
rous other  things,  proposes  a system  of  countervail- 
ing duties  on  certain  products  of  countries  placing 
heavy  duties  on  tobacco;  and  proposes  also,  in  lieu  of 
the  27th  section,  his  proposition  for  the  issue  of  200 
millions  of  dollars  to  pay  the  state  debts,  and  pledg- 
ing the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  therefor,  &c. — 
Rejected. 

Amendments  of  the  same  character  as  those  which 
were  offered  to  the  details  of  the  bill  when  before 
under  consideration  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Gamble, 
Roosevelt,  M.  A.  Cooper,  Oswley  and  Weller,  and  uni- 
formly rejected. 
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The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  proposed  sub- 
stitute of  Mr.  McKennan,  and,  by  ayes  99,  noes  67,  it 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Kennedy , of  Maryland,  offered  an  additional 
section,  repealing  the  first  nine  sections  of  the  distri 
bulion  lav/,  which  motion,  by  ayes  57,  noes  not  coun- 
ted, was  rejected. 

Further  amendments  were  proposed  by  Messrs. 
Roosevelt  and  Shields,  all  of  which  were  rejected. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McKennan  the  committee  rose 
and  reported  the  bill  and  amendment  to  the  house. 

And  the  question  on  concurring  in  the  substitute 
amendment  of  the  committee,  ai  d on  ordering  the 
bill  to  a third  reading  being  put,  was  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  by  yeas  102  noes  99. 

The  question  then  being  taken,  shall  the  bill  be 
engrossed,  the  vote  stood  yeas  100,  nays  100,  and  the 
speaker  voting  in  the  negative,  decided  it  in  the  ne- 
gative. A motion  was  then  made  to  reconsider  the 
last  vote  and  carried  by  yeas  106  nays  98. 

The  question  then  recurring,  shall  the  bill  be  en- 
grossed for  a third  reading?  it  was  decided  in  the 
affirmative  by  yeas  105,  nays  103. 

And  having  been  read  a third  time  by  its  title;  and 
the  question  being  “Shall  this  bill  pass?”  Mr.  Mc- 
Kennan moved  the  previous  question,  which  was  se- 
conded. And  the  main  question  was  ordered  to  be 
now  taken.  Mr.  Black  asked  the  yeas  and  nays 
thereon,  which  were  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  Landaff  W.  Andrews,  Sher- 
lock J.  Andrews,  Appleton,  Aycrigg,  Babcock,  Ba- 
ker, Barnard,  Barton,  Beeson,  Bidlack  Birdseye, 
Blair,  Boardman,  Borden,  Briggs,  Brockway,  Chas. 
Brown,  Jeremiah  Brown,  Burnell,  Calhoun,  Childs, 
Chittenden,  John  C.  Clark,  James  Cooper,  Cowen, 
Cranston,  Cushing,  Garrett  Davis,  R.  D.  Davis,  John 
Edwards,  Everett,  Ferris,  Fessenden,  Fillmore,  Ger- 
ry, Giddings,  Patrick  G.  Goode,  Gordon,  Granger, 
Gustine,  llall,  Halstead,  Houck,  Howard,  Hudson, 
Hunt,  Charles  J.  lngersoll,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Jas. 
Irvin,  Wm.  W.  Irwin,  Keim,  John  P.  Kennedy,  R. 
McClellan,  McKennan,  Thos.  F.  Marshall,  Samson 
Mason,  Mattocks,  Maxwell,  Maynard,  Moore,  Mor- 
gan, Morris,  Morrow,  Nevrhard,  Osborne,  Parmen- 
ter,  Pearce,  Plumer,  Pope,  Powell,  Proffit,  Ramsey, 
Benj.  Randall,  Alexander  Randall,  Randolph,  Read, 
Ridgway,  Riggs,  Rodney,  William  Russell,  J.  M. 
Russell,  Saltonstall,  Sanford,  Slade,  Truman  Smith, 
Sollers,  Straton,  John  T.  Stuart,  Taliaferro,  R.  W. 
Thompson,  Tillinghast,  Toland,  Tomlinson,  Trum- 
bull, Van  Buren,  Van  Rensselaer,  Wallace,  Ward, 
Edward  D.  White,  Thomas  W.  Williams,  Joseph  L. 
Williams,  Yorke,  Augustus  Young — 105. 

NAYS. — Adams,  Arnold,  Arrington,  Atherton, 
Black,  Botts,  Boyd,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Milton  Brown, 
Burke,  William  O.  Butler,  Green  W.  Caldwell,  P. 
C.  Caldwell,  J.  Campbell,  Wm.  B.  Campbell,  Thos. 
J.  Campbell,  Caruthers,  Cary,  Casey,  Clifford,  Clin- 
ton, Coles,  Colquil,  M.  A.  Cooper,  Cravens,  Cross, 
Daniel,  Dawson,  Dean,  Deberry,  Doan,  Doig,  John 
C.  Edwards,  Egbert,  John  G.  Floyd,  A.  Lawrence 
Foster,  Thomas  F.  Foster,  Gamble,  Gentry,  Gilmer, 
Goggin,  William  O.  Goode,  Graham,  Green,  Gwin, 
Habersham,  Harris,  Hastings,  Hays,  Holmes,  Hop- 
kins, Houston,  Hubbard,  Hunter,  Wm.  Cost  John- 
son, Cave  Johnson,  J.  W.  Jones,  Andrew  Kennedy, 
King,  Lane,  Lewis,  Linn,  Littlefield,  A.  McClellan, 
McKay,  McKeon,  Mallory,  J.  T.  Mason,  Mathiot, 
Mathews,  Medill,  Miller,  Mitchell,  Owsley,  Payne, 
Rayner,  Reding,  Reynolds,  Rhett,  R,ogers,  Roose- 
velt, Saunders,  Shaw,  Shepperd,  Shields,  W.  Smith, 
Sprigg,  Steenrod,  Summers,  Sumter,  J.  B.  Thomp- 
son, Jacob  Thompson,  Triplett,  Turney,  Underwood, 
Warren,  Washington,  Watterson,  Weller,  James  W. 
Williams,  C.  H.  Williams,  Wise,  Wood — 103. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  McKennan  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote,  and 
demanded  the  previous  question. 

There  was  a second.  The  main  question  was  or- 
dered; and,  being  taken,  the  vote  was  not  reconsi- 
dered. 

And  the  question  being  on  the  title  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Randolph  moved  to  amend  it  by  causing  it  to  read  “a 
bill  to  provide  revenue  from  imports,  and  to  change 
and  modify  existing  laws  imposing  duties  on  imports, 
and  for  other  purposes.” 

Mr.  Roosevelt  moved  to  amend  the  emendment  by 
adding  the  words,  “and  to  protect  domestic  manu- 
factures.” 

•Mr.  Stanly  moved  the  previous  question. 

And  there  was  a second. 

Mr.  Lewis  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment;  which  were  ordered,  and, 
being  taken,  were,  yeas  74,  nays  105.  So  the  amend 
ment  to  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

And  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Randolph  was  agreed 
to.  Whereupon  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  23.  Mr.  Stanly,  on  leave  given, 
offered  the  following  joint  resolution,  which  was 
read: 


Resolved , Sfc.  That  the  sccratary  of  the  navy  be, 
and  he  js  hereby,  instructed  to  render  Mr.  Samuel 
Colt  facilities  to  test  his  submarine  battery  to  an  ex- 
tent which  will  settle  the  questions  whether  these 
can,  with  ease  and  safety  successfully  be  employed 
as  a power  sufficient  to  destroy  the  largest  class  of 
ships  of  war,  when  in  motion  passing  in  or  out  of 
harbor,  without  the  necessity  of  approach  within 
reach  of  shot  from  guns  of  the  largest  caliber;  and 
whether  continued  operations  of  the  destruction  of 
one  or  more  vessels  can  be  effected  without  renew- 
ing the  means  under  exposure  of  an  advancing  squad- 
ron; and  whether  the  same  can  be  used  for  the  de- 
tence  of  a harbor  without  endangering  the  passage 
in  or  out  of  other  than  hostile  vessels. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  That,  should  Mr  Colt’s 
submarine  battery  stand  the  above  tests,  he  is  here- 
by authorised  to  proceed,  under  the  direction  of  the 
president  and  the  secretaries  of  the  navy  and  of  war, 
to  fortify  whatever  harbor  may  be  agreed  upon  for 
that  purpose,  provided  he  will  undertake  the  same  at 
a cost  not  exceeding  the  mean  cost  of  the  United 
States  steamships  Missouri  and  Mississippi;  the  ne- 
cessary expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mallory,  the  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  naval  affairs. 

Mr.  Barnard  called  up  the  following  resolution, 
heretofore  offered  by  him,  and  on  which  the  previous 
question  was  pending: 

Resolved,  That  all  debate  in  committee  of  the 
whole  house  on  the  state  of  the  union  on  the  bill 
from  the  senate  No.  181,  entitled  “an  act  to  provide 
further  remedial  justice  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,”  shall  cease  after  the  same  shall  have  been 
further  considered  in  said  committee  for  two  hours, 
and  the  committee  shall  then  proceed  to  vote  on  all 
amendments  pending  or  which  may  be  offered  there- 
to, and  then  report  the  same  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Saunders  moved  that  the  resolution  be  laid  on 
the  table.  By  yeas  73,  nays  82,  the  house  refused, 
and  the  mam  question  being  put,  the  resolution  was 
adopted  by  yeas  75,  noes  54. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  committee  of 
the  whole,  Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  in  the  chair. 

A message  was  received  from  the  president  with 
his  signature  to  the  army  appropriation,  and  other 
bills. 

The  bill  establishing  certain  post  roads,  and  a bill 
appropriating  $61,378  for  expenses  of  Louisiana  mi- 
litia engaged  in  Florida  in  1836,  were  then  acted 
upon  in  committee  and  thereafter  reported  to  the 
house. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll  from  the  joint  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
houses  on  the  bill  making  contingent  appropriations 
made  a report,  which  was  then  concurred  in  and  the 
house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  24.  Mr.  Botts  asked  leave  to 
offer  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
be  instructed  to  report  a bill  limiting  the  rate  of  dis- 
count at  which  the  loan  shall  be  taken  authorised  by 
the  act  of  15th  April  last,  and  an  explanatory  pro- 
vision denying  the  construction  put  on  the  loan  bill 
at  the  treasury  department  relative  to  the  issue  of 
stock  to  perform  the  functions  of  treasury  notes. — 
Also,  that  they  be  instructed  to  bring  in  a bill  re- 
pealing the  proviso  to  the  34th  section  of  the  dis- 
tribution bill  passed  on  the  — — day  of  September 
last. 

Mr.  Barnard  objected.  Mr.  Botts  moved  that  the 
rules  of  the  house  be  suspended  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  and  considering  the  resolution.  The  vote 
stood  yeas  61,  noes  62;  so  the  rules  were  not  sus- 
pended. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  of  Tennessee  presented  a reso- 
lution calling  upon  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  fur- 
nish annually  at  the  commencement  of  the  session 
the  full  expenditure  in  detail  made  upon  every  ship 
in  the  public  service.  The  resolution  was  debated  at 
considerable  length,  modified  and  then  passed. 

Mr.  Botts  asked  leave  to  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  read  for  information: 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives,  the  senate  con- 
curring, That  the  speaker  of  the  house  and  the  pre- 
sident of  the  senate  adjourn  the  two  houses  of  con- 
gress sine  die  on  Monday  the  29th  instant,  at  two 
o’clock,  P.  M. 

Mr.  Proffit  objected.  Mr.  Botts  moved  a suspen- 
sion of  the  rules.  The  vote  stood  yeas  117,  nays 
49. 

And  the  resolution  being  thus  before  the  house — 
Mr.  Fillmore  desired  to  say  a few  words  in  explana- 
tion of  his  reasons  for  voting  against  the  suspension 
of  the  rules.  He  was  as  anxious  to  adjourn  as  any 
member  of  the  house,  and,  probably,  had  as  much 
reason  to  be  so. 


But  he  was  fearful  that  the  resolution  might  be 
misunderstood  by  our  friends  at  the  other  end  of  the 
capitol.  lie  was  fearful  they  might  take  it  as  an  in- 
timation that  the  house  did  not  desire  them  to  act 
on  the  tariff  bill  passed  by  this  body.  Believing  as 
he  did,  however,  that  that  was  not  the  opinion  of  a 
great  majority  ol  the  house,  whatever  their  opin- 
ions might  have  been  as  the  propriety  of  passing 
the  bill— believing  that  they  did  now  desire  the 
final  action  of  the. senate — he  had  thought  proper 
to  make  the  explanation  of  the  only  object  he 
had  in  view  in  voting  against  the  suspension;  and 
lie  was  now  willing  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Proffit  said,  he  was  anxious  to  have  a tariff 
bill  passed  this  session,  and  he  was  astonished  and 
mortified  to  see  a vote  of  two-thirds  fixing  an  early 
day-for  adjournment.  The  resolution  has  been  per- 
mitted to  be  introduced  by  tariff  votes,  or  at  least 
those  who  say  they  are  anxious  to  pass  a tariff.  It 
required  two  thirds  of  the  house  to  introduce  the  re- 
solution; it  now  requires  but  a majority  to  pass,  it. — 
That  majority  is  on  this  floor.  The  resolution 
will  pass,  and  I say  that  it  is  the  death-blow  of  the 
tariff  for  this  session.  The  house  has  passed  a tariff’ 
bill;  it  has  been  sent  to  the  senate  and  reported  from 
the  committee  on  finance  with  amendments,  and  now 
the  house,  without  waiting  the  action  of  the  senate, 
or  giving  it  time  to  act,  or  at  all  events  limiting  its 
action  to  three  working  days  for  action  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  which  may  come  to  the  house,  fixes 
a time  for  adjournment  but  three  days  distant. — 
Again,  I,  say,  this  resolution  sounds  the  death-knell 
ol  the  tariff  lor  this  session,  and  it  is  rung  by  the 
men  from  the  tariff'  states  in  despite  of  all  that  the 
true  friends  of  the  tariff  can  do.  It  gives  some  mem- 
bers of  this  house  and  of  the  senate  an  opportunity 
to  do  that  indirectly  which  they  would  dislike  very 
much  to  do  directly.  It  defeats  the  tariff  bill.  I 
tell  the  tariff  men  throughout  the  union  that  their 
interests  are  sacrificed  and  destroyed  by  a masked 
battery.  It  behoves  those  who  are  their  real  friends 
to  let  the  country  know  how  it  has  been  done. — 
But  if  this  resolution  passes,  the  tariff  bill  is  dead, 
and  on  those  men  who  voted  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  responsibility  of  its  failure 
rests. 

Mr.  Gordon,  of  New  York,  made  some  remarks 
and  was  proceeding  therewith  when  he  was  called  to 
order,  and  resumed  his  seat. 

Mr.  Habersham  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table.  Lost,  101  nays,  to  65  yeas.  The  resolution  was 
then  adopted,  ayes  96  to  nays  71,  after  the  previous 
question,  and  sent  to  the  senate. 

Mr.  Mallory,  on  leave  given,  reported  from  the 
committee  on  naval  affairs,  to  which  was  yesterday 
referred  the  joinfresolulion  authorising  experiments 
to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  testing  Colt’s  subma- 
rine battery,  reported  the  same  with  amendments. 

Some  explanations  followed  as  to  the  fact  whe- 
ther the  secretary  of  the  navy  had  or  had  not  autho- 
rity to  act  without  this  resolution  under  the  law  of 
the  extra  session. 

An  amendment,  offered  by  Mr.  Wise,  to  include 
other  submarine  bursting  inventions,  was  understood 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  resolution  by  general  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  Arnold  moved  that  the  resolution  be  laid  on 
the  table;  which  motion,  by  ayes  59,  noes  57,  was 
agreed  to. 

So  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  (Mr.  Pope,  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  the  chair.) 

And,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Wise,  the  committee  took 
up  the  senate  bill  to  regulate  the  pay  of  pursers  and 
warrant  officers  in  the  navy. 

The  bill  having  been  read,  was  variously  discussed, 
amended,  and  finally  reported  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Mallory  moved  the  previous  question  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  which  was  seconded,  and  the 
main  question  was  ordered;  and,  being  taken,  was 
decided  in  the  affirmative:  ayes  90,  noes  40. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  Mallory  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill;  and,  being  taken,  it  was  decided 
in  the  negative  without  a division,  [and  the  bill  hav- 
ing passed  both  houses,  awaits  only  the  signature  of 
the  president  to  become  a law.] 

The  following  bills  were  taken  up,  read  a third 
time,  and  passed: 

A bill  making  an  appropriation  for  the  erection  of 
a marine  hospilal  at  or  near  Ocracoke,  N.  Carolina. 

A bill  authorising  an  examination  and  survey  of 
Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Cowen  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  reported  this  morning  by  Mr.  Mallory, 
from  the  committee  on  naval  affairs,  relative  to  Colt’s 
sabmarine  battery,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

This  motion  lies  over.  The  house  then  adjourned 
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CHIIONICLE. 


SO"  The  revenue  or  tariff  bill,  passed  by  the 
house  of  representatives  last  week,  excluding  the  land 
distribution  clause,  and  admitting  tea  and  coffee  free, 
was  in  the  senate,  referred  to  their  committee  on  finance. 
That  committee  reported  it  with  various  amendments, 
in  considering  which  the  senate  have  occupied  several 
days.  Some  of  those  amendments -were  adopted,  others 
rejected.  The  question  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  as 
amended,  will  probably  be  decided  this  day. 

Arsenic.  Hill’s  New  Hampshire  Patriot  states  that 
Dr.  Charles  T.  Jkickson,  state  geologist,  has  Iately*ex- 
amined  a vein  of  arsenic  in  Dunbarton — every  ton  of 
which  in  its  crude  state  he  represents  to  be  worth  forty 
dollars  delivered  in  Boston.  It  is  extensively  used  in 
painting.  Dr.  Jackson  says  this  may  be  easily  mined; 
it  may  be  taken  to  Boston  by  rail  road,  at  an  expense 
probably  not  exceeding  four  or  five  dollars  per  ton. 

An  anti  slavery  convention,  held  at  Nantucket 
during  several  days  of  last  week,  was  broken  up  by  stones, 
rotten  eggs,  &c.  thrown  at  them  by  an  assemblage,  that 
surrounded  the  building,  in  consequence,  the  Inquirer 
says,  of  grossly  insulting  and  personally  abusive  langu- 
age used  bv  members  of  the  convention  towards  those 
'that  differed  from  them  on  religious  as  well  as  abolition 
opinions. 

American  antiquities.  The  relics  from  Central 
America  brought  by  Stevens  and  Catherwood,  it  ap- 
pears, were  not  burnt  at  New  York,  as  was  apprehend- 
ed. 

Aristocracy.  Gen.  Foy,  a distinguished  French  ora- 
tor, on  one  occasion,  was  entering,  with  much  fervor, 
into  apolitical  discussion  in  the  chamber,  and  had  just 
pronounced  the  word  “aristocracy;”  when  a voice  from 
the  ministerial  side  asked  him  For  a definition  of  it.  “Aris- 
tocracy, in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  the  league,  the  coa- 
lition, of  those  who  wish  to  consume  without  producing, 
live  without  working,  occupy  all  public  places,  without 
being  competent  to  fill  them:  and  seize  upon  all  honors 
without  meriting  them — that  is  aristocracy.’’ 

Bank  of  England.  Quarterly  average  23d  April,  to 
16th  July — compared  with  the  return  from  the  29th  of 
March  to  the  18th  of  June,  the  circulation  is  £18,279,000 
against  £17,795,000.  increase  £434,000,  the  deposits  are 
£8,555.000,  against  £S, 011. 000,  increase  £559,000,  mak- 
ing the  total  liabil  ties  £26,844.000.  The  securities  are 
£21.713,000,  against  £21,181,000,  being  an  increase  of 
£532,000.  The  bullion  is  £7:318,000,  against  £7,320  000 
being  an  increase  of  £493,000,  and  making  the  total  of 
the  assets  £29,53 1,000.  The  surplus  on  rest  is  £2,687,009 
against  £2.695  000,  being  a decrease  during  the  past 
month  of  £8,000. 

State  Bank  of  Indiana.  The  Indiana  State  Senti- 
nel of  August  16th  says:  “The  State  Bank  Directory 
was  in  session  last  week.  They  decided  that  specie 
payments  shall  be  maintained  in  good  and  full  faith  by 
all  the  branches,  until,  if  necessary,  they  have  paid  out 
their  last  dollar.” 

Canada  “patriots.’’  The  Montreal  Herald  says  it  is 
rumored,  on  pretty  good  authority,  that  Mr.  Secretary 
Daly  will  shortly  bring  with  him  from  Downing  street  an 
unconditional  pardon  for  both  refugees  and  banished  re- 
bels” 

Canal  to  thf.  Pacific.  A Mexican  paper  of  the 
19th  June,  states  that  the  commissioners  for  survey- 
ing the  route  of  a canal,  between  the  two  oceans,  through 
Tehuantepec,  had  reported  favorably  for  the  grand  en- 
terprise. 

Carp.ter  pigeons-  In  the  foreign  papers  received  by 
the  Britannia,  there  is  an  account  of  an  extraordinary 
flight  of  carrier  pigeons,  from  Birmingham  to  Antwerp, 
to  decide  a match.  About  three  hundred  pigeons,  be- 
longing to  merchants  and  other  parties  at  Antwerp,  were 
despatched  simultaneously  at  Hnndsworlb,  at  6 o’clock, 
on  the  morning  of  the  12h  ulf.  The  whole  fb>ck  reached 
Antwerp  the  same  morning,  the  first  pigeon  having  reach- 
ed there  at  half  past  9 o’clock,  followed  in  rapid  succession 
by  the  others,  in  fives  and  tens,  the  last  pigeon  reaching 
its  destination  at  half  past  10.  Estimating  the  distance 
from  Birmingham  to  Antwerp  (measuring  in  a straight 
line)  at  300  miles,  and  allowing  fer  the  difference  in  time 
between  the  two  points,  the  first  bird  would  appear  to 
have  travelled  at  the  surprising  velocity  of  90  miles  per 
hour!  It  is  not  the  least  singular  fact  connected  with 
the  match  that  amongst  so  large  a number  of  pigeons, 
not  one  should  have  wandered  from  its  forward  course. 
At  the  same  rate  of  speed,  the  Atlantic  (3,000  miles 
broad)  could  be  crossed  in  about  34  hours,  or  a day  and 
a half,  if  the  powers  of  any  bird  could  endure  so  long  a 
flight,  without  rest  or  sustenance. 

Cotton.  Liverpool,  August  4.  Prices  have  improv- 
ed— 1 1-8  tol-4d.  for  lower  quality,  American.  The  de- 
mand is  active.  Sales  on  the  29di  uit  amounted  to 
4,400  hales,  American — of  other  kinds  GOO.  On  the 
30ih  4,000  bales.  Aug.  1,  6.000  bales — 2d,  8,000  bales, 
of  3,500  for  export.  On  the  3d  10,000  bales  sold  the 
lower  quality  American  at  fully  l-4d.  higher  than  the 
prices  the  preceding  Friday.  On  the  4:h  the  demand 
continued— 6 or7,000  hales  sold  at  the  prices  of  the  pre- 
ceding day. 

New  cotton  is  reaching  Savannah,  &c.  fair  quality 
brings  8 1-2  cts.  common  4 to  6 1-2. 


Colt’s  submarine  battery.  Mr.  Colt  succeeded  m 
the  exhibition  of  his  apparatus  on  the  23.1  at  Washing- 
ton. as  was  witnessed  by  the  president  of  the  U.  S.,  heads 
of  departments,  members  of  congress,  public  officers  and 
thousands  of  spectators. 

A signal  gun  instructed  hirn  the  moment  to  apply 
the  electric  spark  at  Alexandria,  a distance  of  five  miles 
from  < Ire  object,  and  in  an  instant,  the  vessel  moored  for 
the  purpose,  was  shattered  into  a thousand  fragments. 

Flour.  The  inspections  last  week  in  Baltimore  a- 
mounted  to  17,460  bids,  and  505  half  hbls.,  of  this  week 
14,502  bbls.  and  1,417  half  hi, Is.  The  price  has  declined 
to  @4  87|.  At  Alexandria  it  is  quoted  at  $4  50  dull.  At 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  on  the  14th  flour  was  offered  at  $2  75, 
only  $2  50  could  be  obtained  for  best  brands. 

High  tide.  Considerable  damage  was  experienced 
on  the  wharves  in  Baltimore  on  the  morning  of  the  25?h 
by  an  unusually  high  tide  induced  by  a heavy  IN.  E. 
gale.  Part  of  Pratt  street  was  navigated  by  small  boats, 
the  water  extending  up  to  Lombard  street.  Sugar,  to- 
bacco, salt,  &c.  in  the  warehouses  suffered  to  a large  a- 
mount,  and  the  wharves  in  many  places  were  injured. 

Indictment.  The  grand  iurv  of  Albany  have  found 
an  indictment  against  Fev.  Abel  Brown  for  a libel  on 
Henry  Clay,  in  advertising  to  prove,  in  a public  lecture, 
that  Mr.  Clay  was  a ‘thief,  duellist,  gambler,  robber,  adul- 
terer, man  stealer,’  & c.  The  reverend  gentleman  will 
now  have  an  opportunity  to  prove  his  infamous  charges 
or  to  suffer  the  punishment  for  his  villainous  slanders. 

[TV.  Y.  Tribune. 

Lightning.  Clouds  charged  with  electricity  have  been 
mors  frequent  than  usual  this  summer.  In  this  country 
twenty-two  deaths  from  lightning  have  been  published, 
and  more  than  fifty  houses  and  barns  burnt  since  the 
first  of  June. 

The  steeple  of  St.  Martins’  church,  said  to  he  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  England,  was  shattered  to  pieces  by 
lightning  on  the  28th  ultimo.  1 

Missionary.  The  Baptist  Board  are  likely  to  loose 
$9,347  by  the  failure  of  an  agent  at  Calcutta. 

Oils.  Winters!rained  Sperm  oil  recently  sold  at  auc- 
tion in  Cincinnati,  at  374  cents  per  gallon,  whilst  lard  oil, 
No.  J, sells  at  50  cents. 

Phonography.  A late  English  work  has  the  follow- 
ing account  ofa  new  discovery,  viz:  the  art  of  writing  by 
sound:  “Another  art  has  been  lately  added  to  various 
forms  of  abbreviated  writing,  which  seems  far  more 
available  than  any  which  have  been  hitherto  invented  — 
It  is  called  Phonography,  or  literally  writing  by  sound — 
that  is,  writing  each  word  exactly  as  it  is  pronounced. — 
It  does  away  altogether  with  the  tedious  method  of  spell- 
ing, for  it  has  distinct  signs  for  all  the  sounds  of  the 
human  voice.  It  is  applicable  to  all  languages.  We  have 
before  us  a book  containing  a part  of  the  scriptures  in 
English.  French,  German,  Chinese,  Hebrew,  all  writ- 
ten in  the  phonographic  character.  Nothing  has  yet 
been  invented  which  comes  so  near  to  the  ‘universal 
character,’  so  much  desired  by  Bishop  Wilkins.  If  ge- 
nerally introduced  it  would  be  a very  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  enabling  them  to  express  their 
thoughts  with  almost  as  much  rapidity  as  we  can  do  by 
speech. 


Peach  orchards.  From  the  peach  orchard  owned  by 
Jacob  Ridgway,  near  Delaware  city,  on  Delaware  river, 
45  miles  below  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1839,  170  acres 
in  trees  yielded  18,000  bushels  of  first  rate  fruit — only  50 
acres  being  then  in  full  hearing.  It  now  contains  300 
acres  in  trees. 

A peach  orchard  owned  by  Major  Reybold  near  Dela- 
ware city,  it  is  affirmed  will  this  season  yield  to  the  own- 
er the  sum  of$25,000.  He  has  contracted  to  deliver  to 
some  New  Yorkers  10,000  baskets  at  $2  50  per  basket, 
amounting  to  $25,000,  and  a large  portion  of  that  com- 
plement has  already  been  delivered. 

Queen  Victoria  is  said  to  he  again  in  a state  to  en- 
large the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  belief  that  the 
king  of  Hanover  will  not  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain. 


Rail  Road  Items.  B.  S.  Roberts,  formerly  of  the 
United  States  army,  has  sailed  for  St  Petersburgh,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  M.  De  Bodisco,  to  join  major  Whist- 
ler in  the  construction  of  rail  roads  for  the  Emperor  Ni- 
cholas. 

Cattle  are  transported  from  Greenbush  to  Brighton, 
the  great  cattle  market  of  New  England,  on  the  western 
rail  road,  at  $18  per  2.000  pound  weight.  The  sale  of 
cattle  at  Brighton  is  said  to  amount  to  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually. 


Rouse’s  Point,  the  key  to  Lake  Champlain,  it  is  un- 
derstood, has  been  ceded  to  New  York  in  the  settlement 
of  the  northeastern  boundary  question.  Intrinsically, 
Rouse’s  Point  is  of  little  or  no  value;  but  in  case  of  war 
with  Great  Britain  and  her  Canadian  dependencies,  this 
point  would  bo  most  formidable — as  a small  fortress 
would  Isold  perfect  and  easy  command  of  the  whole  river, 
which  here  forms  a junction  with  the  lake.  In  1832,  it 
was  supposed  this  point  belonged  to  New  York,  and  was 
purchased  by  government  with  a view  to  build  upon  it  a 
fortification.  A contract  was  made  with  McIntyre  and 
McMartin,  who  went  on  and  expended  several  thousand 
dollars,  when  the  work  was  stopped  by  a protest  from 
the  British  government,  stating  that  the  point  was  clear- 
ly within  their  jurisdiction  according  to  the  conventional 
line  agreed  upon  at  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  Since  that 
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time  this  point  has  been  in  dispute,  both  governments 
claiming  and  neither  possessing  it;  The  fortifications  so 
far  as  they  had  gone,  were  taken  down  and  the  material 
disposed  of  by  public  auction.  A few  miles  below 
Rouse’s  Point  the  British  have  a fortification  on  the  Isle 
Aux  Noix. 

Sickness  statistics.  It  has  been  computed  that,  nearly 
two  years’  sickness  is  experienced  by  every  person  be- 
fore he  is  70  years  old;  and,  therefore,  ifiat  ten  days  per 
annum  is  the  average  sickness  of  human  life.  ’Till  40 
it  is  but  half,  and  after  50  it  rapidly  increases. 

Stocks.  The  New  York  Express  of  the  18th  says:— 
“The  laie  movements  in  the  Ohio  legislature,bolh  finan- 
cial and  legislative,  have  had  a bad  effect  on  the  stocks 
of  that  state.  The  last  sales  show  a decline  of  7 to  8 per 
cent.  The  scrip  was  freely  offered  at  the  board  to-day 
at  63  but  no  bid  was  made.’’ 

August  23d.  Illinois  6’s  17|;  Indiana  5’s  20|;  New 
York  sixes  90|;  sevens  101. 

Atlantic  Steamers.  The  chnmb  r of  commerce  of 
New  York  held  a meeting  on  the  17th  to  consider  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  reference  to  the  mission  of  the 
French  commissioners  who  arrived  in  the  Gomer. 

The  Steamer  Columbus  left  Boston  on  the  J7th  with  22 
passengers  for  Liverpool  and  7 for  Halifax. 

The  steamboat  Lebanon,  of  St.  Louis,  was  snagged 
whilst  ascending  the  river,  laden  with  goods,  of  which 
$140,000  worth  belonged  to  merchants  of  $ant.a  Fe  un- 
insured. I 

The  steamboat  John  Perry  struck  al  snag  and  sunk 
at  the  head  of  Island  No.  14;  cargo  much  damaged. 
They  hope  to  save  her  engine. 

The  steamboat  Eliza  struck  a snag  on  the-  3Ut  ult.  at 
Morgan’s  Bay,  15  miles  above  Bayou  Sara.  They  hope 
to  raise  her  and  get  her  to  New' Orleans.  Cargo  dama-  ; 
ged  or  lost.  She  had  200  packages  of  merchandize  be- 
longing to  Santa  Fe  merchants. 

The  steamboat  Eclipse  lately  made  the  run  between 
New  Orleans  and  Natchez  in  22  hours  and  25  minutes, 
being  the  quickest  trip  ever  made  between  the  two  places. 

The  lake  steamboat  Missouri  left  Chicago  on  the  10th 
inst.  and  reached  Detroit  in  51  hours  36  minutes,  exclu- 
sive of  stoppages  at  Southport,  Racine,  Milwaukie  and 
Mackintosh — and  from  Detroit  reached  Buffalo  in  25 
hours  15  minutes,  including  Q hours  at  Cleaveland. 

The  lake  steamboats  Illinois  and  Great  Western  met  1 
in  collision  a few  days  since.  The  stem  and  plank-shire  J 
of  the  Illinois  were  started,  the  figure-head  split,  rail  bro- 
ker, and  some  odicr  upper  works  injured.  -Although  the 
engines  of  both  boats  had  been  stopped,  the  shock,  was 
so  great  that  captain  Douglas  of  the  brig  Virginia,  who 
was  on  board  the  Great  Western,  was  thrown  from  that  I 
steamer  on  to  Hie  deck  of  the  Illinois.  He  was  left  com 
siderabiy  injured  at  Milwaukie. 

Steamers.  The  steam  frigate  Gomer,  now  at  New 
York,  has  an  apparatus  for  distilling  water,  which  pro- 
duces an  abundant  supply.  Nearly  all  the  French  mer- 
chant ships  now  carry  an  apparatus  for  distilling  all  the 
water  they  need. 

Slave  Trade.  In  the  house  of  lords  on  the  3d  instant, 
tiie  earl  of  Aberdeen  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  for  suspending  an  act  directed  against  the  Portuguese 
slave  trade.  The  act  he  proposed  to  suspend  had,  his 
lordship  said,  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  a treaty  just 
concluded,  in  which  the  Portuguese  government  had 
engaged  to  concur  heartily  in  all  measures  necessa- 
ry for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  being 
no  longer  necessary,  such  an  act  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  offensive  to  the  nation  affected  bv  it.  The 
bill  was  read  a second  time,  after  which  lord  Brougham 
in  a long  and  highly  animated  speech,  moved  a resolution 
calling  upon  the  queen’s  government  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  present  state  of  the  trade  in  slaves,  with  a 
view  to  its  complete  suppression. 

A letter  from  a navy  officer  at  Mozambique,  states 
that  such  strict  orders  have  been  received  from  tile  Por- 
tuguese government,  that  the  slave  trade  is  completely 
broken  up,  and  the  place  ruined. 

Tobacco.  Fine  qualities  are  in  demand — common  and 
inferior  very  dull — prices  remain  as  last  quoted.  The 
Baltimore  inspections  of  last  week  were  1,016  hhds,  Ma- 
ryland, 298  Ohio  and  1 Virginia — total  1,315. 

Vermont  sugar.  It  is  a singular  fact,  that  next  to 
Louisiana,  Vermont  is  the  greatest  sugar  producing  state 
in  the  union!  The  amount  of  maple  sugar  produced  in 
1S40,  was  over  2,559  tons,  being  over  17yl  pounds  to  each  i 
inhabitant,  allowing  a population  of  291,943.  At  five 
cents  a pound,  this  is  worth  $255,963  20.  The  Montpe- 
lier Watchman  states  that  this  quantity  is  very  far  be- 
low that  produced  the  present  year,  and  thinks  it  may 
be  safely  estimated,  that  the  sugar  produced  this  season 
will,  at  the  low  price  of  five  cents,  be  worth  one  million 
of  dollars.  * 

Wisconsin.  Over  one  hundred  thousand  people  have 
come  into  the  counties  of  Miilwaukie  and  Washington, 
since  the  census  wa 'taken  in  June.  [Mil.  Courier. 

Wheat  is  selling  at  Springfield,  III.  at  from  25  to  30 
cents;  at  Quincy,  111  it  brings  37|;  at  Cincinnati  50  cts. 
Maryland  red  ranges  in  the  Baltimore  market  from  50  to 
90;  Pennsylvania  prime  90  to  95. 

Yellow  Fever.  The  New  Orleans  Bee  of  the  16th 
states  that  a few  cases  have  proved  fatal  amongst  the 
shipping.  The  city  generally  is  in  good  health. 
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